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Monitor.  .Newark,  N    J 

Mother's  Magazine.  IClgiii.  111. 

Motor  Age.  New  York 

Mimicipal  Journal  and  ICngiiieer.  .New  ^'ork 

Mimsey's  Magazine.  New  ^'ork 

Musician.  Boston 

Natir)nal  Geographic  Magazine.  W.isliingtf)n 


National  Printer-Journalist,  Chicago 

.National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  Pittsburg 

Nebraska  Fanner,  Lincoln 

.New  England  Farmer,  Brattleboro,  \'t. 

.New  England  Magazine,  Boston 

.News,  Baltimore 

News,  Buffalo 

News,  Canton,  O. 

News,  Chicago 

.News,  Den\er 

.News,  Detroit 

News,  Indianapolis 

News,  Savannah 

.News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

.News  and  Ob.server,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

News-Leader.  Richmond 

News-Scimitar.  Memphis 

News-Tribune.  Detroit 

.North  American.  Philadelphia 

.North  American  Review.  .New  York, 

Northwestern  Agriculturist.  Minneapolis 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate.  Chicago 

Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Observer,  Pittsburg 

Observer,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland 

Ohio  State  Journal,  Columbus 

Open  Court,  Chicago 

Opera  and  Play-Goer,  New  York 

Oregonian,  Portland 

Outlook,  .New  York 

Pacific  Churchman.  San  Francisco 

Pacific  Magazine,  San  Francisco 

Palladium,  St.  Louis 

Palladium,  New  Haven 

Patiiot,  Harrisburg 

Pearson's  Magazine,  New  York 

People,  New  York 

Picayune,  New  Orleans 

Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul 

Plain  Dealer.  Cleveland 

Planet.  Richmond 

Popular  Astronomy.  Northfield,  Minn. 

Popular  Electricity,  New  York 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  .New  York 

Post,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Post,  Houston 

P(jst,  Louisville 

Post,  Nashville 

Post,  Pittsburg 

Post,  Washington 

Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis 

Post  E.xpress,  Rochester 

Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle 

Presbyterian  Standard,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Press,  New  York 

Press,  Philadelphia 

Press.  Utica 

Progress,  Sandersvillc,  Ga. 

Progressive  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Public  Ledger,  Philadeljjhia 

Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York 

Puck,  .New  York 

Putnam's  and  The  Reader,  New  ^'ork 

Railroad  Man's  Magazine,  New  York 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review.  Chicago 

Railway     and      Locomotive     Engineering. 

New  York. 
Railway  World,  Philadel])hia 
Record,  Boston 
Record,  Philadeli)hia 
Record-Herald,  Chicago 
Record    of    Christian    Work,    ICast     .Wirth- 

field,  Mass. 
Reform  Advocate,  Chicago 
Register,  Mobile 
Register,  New  Haven 
Register,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Register  and  Leader,  Des  Moines 
Religious  Telescoi)e,  Davton,  O. 
Re])orter,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
Republic,  St.  Louis 
Re])ublican,  Binghamton 
Republii-an.  Denver 
Republican,  Springfiekl,  Mass. 
Sat  red  He.irt    Review.  Boston 
Scientific  .\merican.  New  York 
.Scrap  Book.  New  ^'ork 
Scribner's  Magazine.  New  York 
Sentinel.  Knoxville 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  Parkersbure,  W.  \'a. 


Sewanee  Review.  New  York 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,  New  York 

S<jcialist,  Chicago 

Southern  Agriculturist.  Nashville 

Southern  Reporter,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Southern  Ruralist.  Atlanta 

Southern  Woodlands,  Athens,  Ga. 

Spare  Moments.  Rochester 

Spirit  of  the  Times.  New  York 

Staats-Zeitung,  New  York 

Standard,  Boston 

Standard,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Standard-Union,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Star,  Indianai)olis 

Star,  Kansas  City 

Star,  Washington 

Star.  Wilmington 

State.  Columbia.  S.  C. 

State  Journal,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Statesman,  Denver 

Strand  Magazine,  .New  York  and  London 

Success,  .New  York 

Sun,  Baltimore 

Sun,  New  York 

Sunday  Magazine,  .New  York 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia 

Technical  Word  Magazine,  Chicago 

Telegraph,  Macon 

Telephony.  Chicago 

Tennesseean,  Nashville 

Te.xas  Farmer.  Dallas 

Times,  Brooklyn 

Times,  Buffalo 

Times,  Chattanooga 

Times.  Denver 

Times,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Times,  Hartford 

Times,  Louisville 

Times,  Montclair.  N.  J. 

Times,  New  York 

Times.  Oswego 

Times,  Pittsburg 

Times,  St.  Louis 

Times,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Tiines,  Washington 

Times,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans 

Times-Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va. 

Times-Star,  Cincinnati 

Times-Union,  Albany 

Town  To])ics,  New  York 

Transcript,  Boston 

Tribune.  Chicago 

Tribune,  Minneapolis 

Tribune,  New  York 

Tribune,  Oakland 

Tribune,  Tam])a 

True  .\mcrican,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 

Watchman,  Boston 

Waverly  Magazine,  Boston 

Western  Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati 

Western  Electrician,  Chicago 

Westminster,  Philadelphia 

Wilshire's,  New  York 

Woman's  Home  Comiianion,  .New  York 

Woman's  Journal,  Boston 

Woman's  World,  Chii 

World,  New  York 

World,  Roanoke.  Va. 

Worid-Herald,  Omaha 

Worid's  Work,  New  York 

Youth's  Companion,  Bo-.i<..ii 

Zion's  Herald,  Boston 


ENGLISH  PERIODICALS 

In  the  United  Kingdom 

Acadeinv,  London 

.Xdvortiser,  Dundee 

Alliany  Review,  London 

,\ngl(j-Saxon  Review,  London 

Athenaeum,  London 

.\utocar,  London 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  lulinburgh 

Bookman.  London 

British  Medical  Journal,  London 

British  Weekly,  London 

Car,  London 

Chambers'  Journal,  London 

Chronicle.  London 
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Contemporary  Re\ie\v,  London 

Daily  Chronicle,  London 

Daily  Graj)hiL-,  London 

Daily  Mail,  Li)ndon 

Daily  Mirror,  Londt>n 

Daily  News,  London 

Daily    relt\i»rai)h.  London 

Dickensian,  Londt)n 

Economist,  Londtin 

Electrical  Review,  London 

Engineering.  London 

English  Review,  London 

Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette, 

London 
Fortnightly  Re\iew,  London 
Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin 
Globe,  Lt)ndon 
Guardian,  Manchester 
Hibbert  Journal,  London 
Hospital,  London 
Illustrated  London  News 
Jewish  Chronicle,  London 

iohn  Bull,  London 
knowledge  and  Scientific  News,  London 
Lancet,  London 
M.A.P.,  London 
Methodist  Recorder.  London 
Morning  Leader,  London 
Morning  Post,  London 
Musical  Times,  London 
Nation,  London 
National  Review,  London 
Nature,  London 
New  Age,  London 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  London 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London 
Public  Opinion,  London 
Puncli,  London 
Railway  Magazine,  London 
Reynolds's  Weekly  Newspaper,  London 
Saturday  Review,  London 
Science  Abstracts,  London 
Si)ectator,  London 
Sphere,  London 
Standard,  London 
Statist,  London 
Tablet,  London 
Tatler,  London 
Times,  London 
Tit-Bits,  London 

Tramway  and  Railway  World,  London 
Westminster  Gazette,  London 

English  Periodicals  in  the  British 
Possessions 

Ad\-ertiser,  London,  Ont. 

Age,  Melbourne 

Argus,  Melbourne 

Bulletin,  Sydney 

Canada  West,  London,  Ont. 

Canadian  Baptist,  Toronto 

Canadian  Courier,  Toronto 

Englishman  and  Statesman,  Calcutta 

Globe,  Toronto 

Herald,  Sidne}- 

Indian  Appeal,  Calcutta 

International     Police     Ser\ice     Magazine 

Madras 
Modern  Review,  Calcutta 
Pioneer,  Allahabad 
Review      of       Reviews      for      Australasia, 

Melbourne 
Spectator,  Hamilton 
Standard,  Montreal 
Table  Talk,  Melbourne 

English    Periodicals    in    Other  Countries 

North  China  Daily  News,  Shanghai 
Times,  Bangkok 

FRENCH  PERIODICALS 

In  the  French  Republic 

Action,  Paris 
Aurore,  Paris 
Chronique  Medicale,  Paris 


Correspondant,  Paris 

Cosmos,  Paris 

Echo  de  Paris,  Paris 

Eclair,  Paris 

Figaro,  Paris 

Figaro  Illustrc,  Paris 

Gaulois,  Paris 

Gil  Bias,  Paris 

Grande  Revue,  Paris 

Ihunanitc,  Paris 

Intransigeant,  Paris 

Journal  des  Debats,  Paris 

Lanterne,  Paris 

Liberte,  Paris 

Matin,  Paris 

Nature,  Paris 

Nouvelle  Revue,  Paris 

Officiel,  Paris 

Petit  Journal,  Paris 

Petit  Parisien,  Paris 

Petite  Republique,  Paris 

Radical,  Paris 

Re\"ue,  Paris 

Revue  Bleue,  Paris 

Revue  Diplomatique,  Paris 

Revue  Scientifique,  Paris 

Rire,  Paris 

Semaine  Mddicale,  Paris 

Sifecle,  Paris 

Soleil,  Paris 

Temps,  Paris 

Tour  du  Monde,  Paris 

French  Periodicals  In   Various  Countries 

Bibliothfeque  Universelle  et   Revue  Sui.sse, 

Lausanne 
Pvtoile  Beige,  Brussels 
Gazette,  Brussels 
Independance  Beige,  Brussels 
Metropole,  Brus.sels 
Peuple,  Brussels 
Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques,  Lou\ain 

GERMAN  PERIODICALS 

In  the  German  Empire 

AUgemeine     Lutherische     Kirchenzeitung. 

Leipsic 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Munich 
Alte  Glaube,  Leipsic 
Boersen-Courier,  Berlin 
Christliche  Welt,  Marburg 
Continental  Correspondence,  Berlin 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  Berlin 
Fliegende  Blaetter,  Munich 
Fortschritts  Documenten,  Berlin 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfort 
Freisinnige  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Germania,  Berlin 
Grenzboten,  Leipsic 
Internationale  Wochenschrift,  Berlin 
Jugend,  Munich 
Koelnische  Zeitung 
Kreuz  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  Berlin 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter,  Munich 
Nachrichten,  Dresden 
Nachrichten,  Hamburg 
National  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Neue  Zeit,  Berlin 

Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Post,  Berlin 

Preussische  Jahrbuecher,  Berlin 
Preussische  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Reformation,  Berlin 
Roland  \'on  Berlin 
Simplicissimus,  Munich 
Taegliche  Rundschau,  Berlin 
Taegliche  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Tageblatt,  Berlin 
L^mschau,  Berlin 
\'orwaerts,  Berlin 
\'ossische  Zeitung,  Berlin 
Wahre  Jacob,  Stuttgart 
Zukunft,  Berlin 


In  Austria 

Fremden  Blatt,  Vienna 
Humoristische  Blaetter,  Vienna 
Pester  Lloyd,  Budapest 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna 
Neue  Gluehlichter,  \'ienna 
Neues  Wiener  Tagebhitt,  Vienna 

ITALIAN  PERIODICALS. 
In  Italy 


Rome 


Rome 
Rome 


Avanti,  Rome 

Corriere  d' I  tali: 

Fischietto,  Turin 

Minerva,  Rome 

Nuova  xVntologia, 

Osser\'atore  Romano, 

Pasquino,  Turin 

Rassegna  .Nazionale,  Florence 

Ri vista  d'lt^tlia,  Rome 

Secolo  XIX,  Genoa 

Tribuna,  Rome 

In  New  York 

Araldo  Ilaliano 
BoUetino  della  Sera 
Progresso  Italo-Americano 

JAPANESE    PERIODICALS 

Keio  Gijika,  Tokvo 
Mail,  Tokyo 
Migako,  Tokyo 
Nihon,  Tokyo 
To-Ano  Hikari,  Tokyo 

RUSSIAN    PERIODICALS 

Golos  Moskvi,  Moscow 
Novoye  V^remya,  St.  Petersburg 
Rousskaya  Misl,  St.  Petersburg 
Riech,  St.  Petersburg 
Rossia,  St.  Petersburg 
Slovo,  St.  Petersburg 
Svet,  St.  Petersburg 
Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg 
Zuamia,  St.  Petersburg 

FINNISH  PERIODICALS 

Nya  Pressen,  Helsingfors 
Sanomat,  Helsingfors 

SPANISH     PERIODICALS 

Diario  Universal,  Madrid 
Ejjoca,  Madrid 
Heraldo,  Madrid 

DUTCH  PERIODICALS 

Algemeen  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam 
Amsterdammer 
Janus,  Amsterdain 
Telegraaf,  The  Hague 

TURKISH  PERIODICALS 

El-Lewa,  Constantinople 
Ikdam,  Constantinople 
Kalem,  Constantinople 

EGYPTIAN  PERIODICALS 

Moaiyad,  Cairo 

SOUTH-AMERICAN  PERIODICALS 

Constitucional,  Caracas 

Jornal  do  Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Prensa,  Buenos  Avres,  Argentina 
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GROVER  CLEVELAND 

LOWELL'S  estimate  of  (".rover  Cleveland  as  "the  most  typical 
American  since  Lincoln  "  is  beinii^  widely  quoted  in  the  com- 
ments on  the  death  of  the  ex-President  last  week  at  Princeton. 
His  career,  too,  was  typically  American,  it  is  being  remarked,  in 
his  meteoric  rise  from  being  a  plain  Buffalo  lawyer,  with  only  a 
common-school  education,  practically  unknown  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four  outside  his  home  city,  in  1881,  to  being  elected  President  of 
the  L'nited  States  three  years  later.  This  phenomenal  record, 
says  the  New  York  Ciniiiitercial,  "is  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
most  extraordinary  things  in  the  long  history  of  the  world's  poli- 
tics, and  not  likely  soon,  if  ever,  to  be  duplicated  in  any  country 
where  a  republican  form  of  government  opens  political  possibili- 
ties to  the  highest-  and  the  lowest-born  of  her  citizens." 

Another  equally  notable  feature  of  his  career  was  the  respect  he 
eventually  won  even  from  his  bitterest  enemies.  "  Few  men  in  our 
political  history  have  passed  through  so  great  a  storm  and  stress 
for  so  many  years  to  lind  .such  a  glorious  sunset,"  is  the  way  the 
Philadelphia  /;/^«/;v;-(Rep.)  puts  it.  He  defeated  the  Republican 
party  twice  and  alienated  his  own  party,  yet,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.),  "he  died  a  man  whom  Republicans  esteemed 
and  whom  the  conservative  Democrats  regarded  as  a  leader  dis- 
obeyed to  their  own  loss  by  those  who  should  have  followed  him." 

He  had  "a  courage  that  quailed  before  no  hostility,"  says  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  his  estimate  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  having  experi- 
enced himself  some  of  the  barbed  shafts  that  assail  a  resolute 
Executive  :  and  Governor  Hughes,  who  has  had  something  the 
same  experience  at  Albany  that  Governor  Cleveland  had,  says  of 
his  predecessor:  "Firm,  resolute,  incorruptible,  unseduced  by 
flattery  and  unshaken  by  fear,  just  and  tenacious  of  conviction,  he 
enriched  the  nation  with  a  noble  example  of  strength  and  fidelity." 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  snatched  the  leadership  of  the  Democracy  as  it 
fell  from  President  Cleveland's  grasp,  says  in  The  L'oiiuuoner : 

"  The  death  of  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland  brings  to  a  sudden 
end  the  phenomenal  career  of  one  of  the  strongest  characters 
known  to  the  political  world  during  the  last  generation.  Like 
every  commanding  figure,  he  had  jealous  supporters  and  earnest 
opponents,  but  those  who  differed  from  him  were  as  ready  as  his 
warmest  friends  to  concede  to  him  the  possession  of  elements  of 
leadership  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

"He  was  deliberate  in  action,  firm  in  conviction,  and  ever  ready 
to  accept  responsibility  for  what  he  did.  Few  men  have  exerted 
a  more  positive  influence  upon  those  associated  with  them.  We 
are  not  far  enough  from  the  period  in  which  his  work  was  done  to 
measure  accurately  his  place  in  history',  but  the  qualities  which 
made  him  great  are  a  part  of  a  nation's  heritage,  and  universal 
sorrow  is  felt  at  his  death." 


It  is  being  noted  in  all  the  editorial  sketches  of  his  life  that 
President  Cleveland  lived  to  see  some  of  his  dearest  policies  utterly 
repudiated  by  his  country,  but  he  also  lived  to  see  some  of  them 
enthusiastically  indorsed.  His  work  for  Civil-Service  Reform  has 
been  carried  steadily  forward.  His  resurrection  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  his  belligerent  Venezuela  message  has  made  the  Doc- 
trine an  object  of  respect  abroad  ever  since.  His  firm  stand  for 
the  gold  standard  when  many  leaders  in  both  parties  were  for  sil- 
ver made  him  seem  to  stand  almost  alone,  but  the  country  has  since 
declared  decisively  for  gold.  On  the  other  hand,  his  passion  for 
tariff  reform  in  the  direction  of  a  simple  revenue  tariff  was  doomed 
to  disappointment,  and  his  antiexpansionist  ideas,  as  shown  in  his 
treatment  of  Hawaii,  have  experienced  an  even  more  signal  defeat  in 
the  course  of  subsequent  events.  His  stern  dealings  with  the  Debs 
riots  in  the  great  Chicago  railroad  strike  have  been  about  equally 
condemned  and  commended,  according  to  the  radical  or  conserva- 
tive views  of  the  observer. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  British  press  harbor  no  resent- 
ment against  Mr.  Cleveland  for  his  part  in  the  Venezuela  affair,  a 
fact  that  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  Britain  finally 
gained  practically  all  her  claims  by  the  very  court  of  arbitration 
that  was  to  rescue  Venezuela  from  spoliation. 

Perhaps  the  best  eulogy  of  Mr.  Cleveland  appears  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  New  York  Ei'eiiiiig  Post.     It  says  : 

"Grover  Cleveland  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  identified  with  a 
great  political  enthusiasm.  Tiie  lift  and  hope  and  zeal  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1SS4  now  seem  far  away,  but  at  the  time 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  and  best  burned  within  them 
as  they  saw  the  great  opportunity  and  fought  the  great  battle. 
They  had  a  cause  and  they  had  a  man.  Long-denied  reforms 
sprang  to  new  promise ;  and  a  leader  who  simply  could  not  be 
made  afraid  was  there  to  embody  tliose  governmental  virtues  for 
lack  of  which  the  country  was  sick  unto  death.  The  result  was 
that  even  cynics  were  stirred  out  of  their  indifference,  while  gener- 
ous youth  were  banded  together  and  inspired  as  they  had  been  by 
no  man  since  Lincoln.  It  was  a  wonderful  rebirth  in  American 
politics  :  and  to  have  quickened  all  that  aspiration,  to  have  called 
out  that  devotion,  and  to  have  held  it,  through  good  report  and 
through  ill,  for  twelve  years,  would  make  the  fame  of  any  public 
man  secure 

"  In  the  Presidency,  which  he  took  amid  the  gibes  of  the  oppo- 
sing party,  which  thought  then,  as  it  thinks  now,  that  it  alone  is  fit 
to  rule,  Mr.  Cleveland  soon  showed  the  country  that  it  had  a  first- 
class  man.  He  was  as  steady  as  a  rock.  When  new  questions 
arose  he  calmly  confronted  them  with  independent  judgment  and 
massive  common  sense.  In  the  wild  storm  of  financial  upheaval 
he  kept  his  head.  That  the  silver  madness  had  swept  away  a  ma- 
jority of  his  own  party  did  not  make  it  in  his  mind  less  a  madness. 
His  course  in  that  matter  alone  was  sufficient  to  keep  his  memory 
green    among    American   statesmen.     His    letter  to    Mr.   Lamar, 
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In  iS.S2.  the  year  he  was  Mayor  of 
r.utfalo  and  was  elected  Governor  of 
New  \"ork  State. 


In  1S84,  when  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  over  James 
G.  Blaine. 


CoiiyriKllted  lilO:,  by  rn.lerwood  4  Underwood.  Nf»   V-!. 

In  iSg2,  when  he  was  reelected  In  1907.  At  this  time  he  was  a 
President  after  four  years  of  Presi-  power  in  the  life-insurance  world 
dent  Harrison's  administration.  and  a  lecturer  at  Princeton. 


TWENTV-1"1\'E    YEARS    OF    GKOVER    CLEVELAND. 


shortly  after  liis  second  election,  sliowed  with  what  rare  .sagacity 
he  foresaw  the  coming  of  tiiat  free-silver  tempest  which  was  to 
make  his  last  term  in  office  one  long  agony,  but  he  went  on  simply 
to  do  his  duty  without  comi)laint  or  thought  of  fiiiiching.  In  view 
of  what  he  did  to  avert  tiie  financial  dislionor  of  the  nation,  .Sena- 
tor Allison  might  well  e.xclaim,  in  a  burst  of  frankness,  'It  was 
(iod's  mercy  to  this  country  that  (irover  Cleveland,  and  not  Harri- 
son, was  elected  President.' 

"  Disputes  about  the  measure  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  greatness  are 
futile.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  commonplace  man.  This  is  not 
the  view  of  disinterested  observers  like  Mr.  Bryce,  who  have  been 
struck  by  the  grasp  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  mind,  and  his  large  way  of 
looking  at  all  questions.  If  his  characteristic  virtues  were  com- 
monplace, then  may  Heaven  send  us  more  commonplace  men  ! 
He  did  a  work  which  would  have  broken  a  genius,  and  driven  a 
creature  of  public  Hattery  to  despair.  His  monument  is  not  only 
the  impress  of  his  integrity  and  a  long  record  of  useful  legislation, 
but  a  vaster  mass  of  foolish  and  wicked  laws  which  he  kept  from 
enactment.  He  was  the  arch-enemy  of  jobbers  ;  he  maintained  the 
public  credit ;  he  Hung  himself  upon  the  entrenched  and  insolent 
rol)l)er  liarons  of  the  protective  tariff;  he  conquered  tlie  hearts  of 
a  democracy  that  has  not  lost  its  instinct  for  a  real  man.  If  that 
be  not  greatness,  no  man  need  desire  to  be  great." 

A  less  favorable  view  appears  in  the  New  York  lii'cniitjr  Mail 
(Kep.).  It  explains  thus  its  reason  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  not  "entitled  to  rank  among  the  greatest  men  in  our  annals"  : 

"  He  belongs  among  tiie  foremost,  and  among  the  strongest,  but 
not  among  tiie  greatest.  'liio  no  I'resident  ever  had  a  higher  pur- 
pose, his  achievement  was  always  held  back  by  his  personal  wil- 
fulness. This  transcendent  attribute  of  greatness  he  lacked— he 
could  not  yield  when  yielding  meant  wisdom.  He  conferred  with 
the  party  leaders  only  to  inform  them  of  his  immovable  purposes. 
He  was  unable  to  see  things  in  any  other  way  than  his  own  way. 
He  could  never  get  into  sympathy  with  the  policies  tiiat  the  people 
really  demanded.  He  was  the  last  Democratic  statesman  of  the 
old  school— and  he  was  of  an  older  school  than  his  time.  With  the 
ideals  of  a  Randall,  a  Tilden,  a  Douglas,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  i)arty  which  had  become  Populist,  and  that  was  ready  to 
be  led  by  a  Pryan.  He  attempted  to  force  his  will  upon  it,  and 
failed  miserably.  Not  so  much  because  of  his  own  deficiencies 
as  because  his  party  was  inarlecjuate  to  the  opportunity  he  tried  to 
give  it,  he  was  compelled  to  lead  the  party  to  disaster,  while  his 
headstrong  fiscal  policies  involved  the  whole  country  in  incalcu- 
lable loss. 

"His  place  in  fame  will  be  that  of  a  President  with  a  lofty  pur- 
pose, a  l)rave  heart,  a  jiatriofism  perftrtly  lionest  and  true,  and  an 


Americanism  of  tried  and  mounting  quality.  Personally  he  had 
rare  traits  of  character.  He  was  a  man  'four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow.'  He  will  l)e  mourned  most  sincerely,  and  not  a 
shade  tiie  less  deeply  for  his  failure  to  grip  the  people's  great  in- 
tent,   their  purposes  of  national  advance." 


HARVARD'S  REBUKE  TO  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE 

"\  VIEWED  in  connection  with  tiie  recent  interesting  exchange  of 
*  letters  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
l)rcsident  of  Harvard  University  the  victory  of  the  Harvard  eight 
is  taken  by  some  not  only  as  a  triumph  for  the  crim.son,  but  ns  a 
striking  vindication  of  "the  New  England  con.science."  Hearing 
tliat  two  members  of  the  Harvard  crew  had  been  suspended,  almost 
on  the  eve  of  the  Yale-Harvard  boat-race,  for  the  infringement  of 
some  college  rule,  President  Roosevelt,  Harvard's  most  distin- 
guished alumnus,  wrote  i'resident  I^liot  a  letter  which  the  press 
cjuote  as  follows  : 

"  Is  it  not  possible  and  would  it  not  be  more  fitting  and  just  to 
substitute  another  punishment  tor  Eish  and  Morgan  if,  as  is  stated, 
they  merely  took  away  a  book  which  they  were  permitted  to  use 
in  the  lilirary.'  It  seems  to  me,  and  we  feel  sure  to  the  great  body 
of  graduates  it  is,  unfair  and  unnecessary  to  make  all  of  us  suffer 
for  an  otlense  of  tliis  kind  for  whicli  some  other  ))unis]iment  might 
surely  be  found." 

President  Roosevelt,  it  seems,  was  not  aware  of  an  existing 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  no  man  under  di.scipline  caii  take  part 
in  any  athletic  contest  between  the  two  colleges.  In  the  reply  re- 
ceived there  is  a  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt's  own  vocabu- 
lary, and,  as  the  New  York  K-i'eiiini![  Tost  remarks,  in  reading  it 
"he  must  have  known  the  sensations  of  the  eagle  pierced  by  an 
arrow  feathered  from  his  own  wings."  To  quote  President  Eliot's 
words  : 

"A  keen  and  sure  sense  of  honor  being  the  finest  result  of  col- 
lege life,  I  think  the  college  and  graduates  should  condemn  effect- 
ually dishonorable  conduct.  The  college  should  also  teach  that 
one  must  never  do  .scurvy  things  in  the  supposed  interest  of  or  for 
the  pleasure  of  others.  Each  man  did  a  dishonorable  thing.  One 
violated  in  his  private  interest  and  in  a  crooked  way  a  rule  made 
in  the  common  interest,  while  the  other  gave  a  false  name  and  diii 
not  take  subsequent  opportunity  to  give  his  own.     The  least  po.ssi- 
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ble  punishment  was  puttini;  tlicm  on  probation,  hvd  that  drops  them 
from  the  crews." 

From  the  "wholly  unsolicited  and  emphatic  messaj;es  "  which 
came  to  its  offices  after  the  publication  of  these  letters  the  Hoston 
•-7//Tr/7/jr4V  "feels  inclined  to  assume"  that  "about  90  per  cent,  of 
Harvard  men,  underji;raduates  as  well  as  graduates,  are  heartily 
and  soulfully  with  President  Kliot  in  keeping-  strictly  to  the  Vale 
agreement  on  athletics."     To  quote  further: 

"The  undergraduates  who  are  on  the  scene  and  wlio  therefore 
have  had  a  chance  to  learn  the  facts,  seem  practically  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  President  Eliot  took  the  only  course  that  a  man 
of  honor,  integrity,  and  a  regard  for  his  word  could  take,  under  the 
circumstances.  Many  reputable,  honorable,  and  high-minded  men 
at  first  took  a  somewhat  different  view,  but  in  all  such  cases  it  was 
because  they  .did  not  know  all  the  facts." 

Mr.  Eliot's  rebuke  to  the  President  "was  deservedly  adminis- 
tered," says  the  New  York  Tiuics.  Concurring  in  this  view  the 
Springfield  Rcpiibliian  remarks  that  "for  once  the  rapier  has 
proved  more  efficacious  than  the  big  stick."  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  adds  the  same  paper,  that  such  a  letter  as  that  written  by 
Piesident  Roosevelt  "would  have  been  a  real  disaster  to  a  college 
and  a  college  president  weak  enough  to  be  forced  by  an  outside  in- 
1  ucnce  into  relaxing  discipline."     To  quote  further  : 

"We  should  be  able  to  look  to  the  colleges,  if  anywhere,  lor  a 
higher  standard,  a  standard  that  puts  sound  morals  iirst  and  sport 
perceptibly  afterward.  It  is  that  standard  in  his  own  college  whicli 
Theodore  Roosevelt  has  done  his  best  to  break  down.  If  he  i-*^ 
capable  of  learning  from  rebuke,  it  may  be  fancied  that  he  now 
sees  his  error. 

"The  case  at  Harvard,  it  now  appears,  was  flagrant.  The  rule 
was  clear,  the  breaking  of  it  unequivocal  and  made  worse  by  falsc- 
liood.  If  the  offenders  had  been  obscure  students,  no  word  of  pro- 
test in  or  out  of  the  college  would  have  been  raised.  They  hap- 
pened to  be  socially  well  connected  and  members  of  the  crew. 
Forthwith  strong  efforts  were  made  to  soften  discipline  in  their 
behalf.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  unfortunate  influences  which  are 
increasing  in  college  life,  and  which  make  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  good  order  and  good  morals.  The  corruption  of 
athletic  contests  has  long  been  a  scandal,  and  the  colleges  have 
had  to  fight — strange  as  it  may  seem — the  pernicious  influence  of 
zealous  graduates  even  more  than  misbehaving  undergraduates. 
The  spirit  of  lawlessness  has  increased,  both  in  colleges  and  in 
.schools  ;  from  many  quarters  comes  tiie  same  complaint.  The  rich 
students  who  go  to  college  for  a  good  time,  the  athletic  pot-hunter, 
and  the  old  graduate  who  winks  at  dishonor  if  it  brings  victory, 
are  all  demoralizing  influences.     Harvard  and  Yale  have  taken  a 


most  salutary  stand  by  their  agreement  that  no  .s'tudent  in  either 
college  who  exposes  himself  to  discipline  can  compete  in  confess 
with  the  other.  It  is  fair  to  both,  it  puts  the  responsibility  on  tli^ 
student.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  meddling  has  brought  out  a  rebuke 
which  the  sober  second  thought  of  every  one  should  support." 

"There  has  not  been  in  our  time,"  remarks  the  New  York  l-^ve- 
/////j;^ /'t>s/.  "a.  movG  useful  piece  of  postgraduate  instruction  than 
Mr.  Eliot's  little  lesson  to  Harvard's  most  exalted  alumnus,  in  the 
fundamentals  of  honor." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  "MIXED-ARMY"  PLAN 

^  I  ^HE  recent  innovation  by  which  various  State  militias  have 
-*-  been  undergoing  periods  of  training  and  maneuvers  in  con- 
junction with  the  regular  troops  is  now  revealed  as  a  step  toward 
a  general  plan  of  army  reorganization  which  aims  in  two  years' 
time  to  give  the  country  a  mixt  standing  army  of  2  j.ooo  men. 
The  regular  establishment,  whose  present  strength  is  ,ome  63,000 
men,  is  legally  limited,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  1^0,000.  The 
new  plan,  which  is  credited  to  President  Roosevelt,  was  announced 
last  week  by  the  acting  Secretary  of  War,  Robert  Shaw  Oliver. 
It  seems  that  under  the  Dick  Law  and  subsequent  legislation  what 
were  State  guardsmen  have  become  United  States  volunteers,  and 
as  such  may,  in  case  of  war,  be  ordered  into  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent. According  to  the  new  plan  as  outlined  by  (General  Oliver 
the  regulars  and  the  United  .States  volunteers  will  now  be  organized 
together  and  mobilized  in  eight  great  army  corps.  In  his  own 
words,  as  quoted  by  a  New  York  .SV///  reporter  : 

"This  is  the  first  move  in  the  plan  to  make  the  United  States  a 
great  military  power.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the  work  has  been 
taken  up  systematically  and  with  a  definite  end  in  view 

"Two  years  from  now  the  War  Department  will  be  able  to  call 
out  a  splendidly  trained,  coherent  force  of  250,000  men,  ready  for 
action  at  an  hoiy's  notice.  Part  will  be  perfectly  trained,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  rest  will  be  so  increased  that  they  will  form  a 
smooth  working  force. 

"This  arrangement  will  obviate  all  confusion  in  handling  troops 
and  mobilizing  them  in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  Never  again 
will  troops  be  sent  around  haphazard,  with  transportation  details 
mixt  up  and  confusion  existing  in  quartermaster  and  commissary 
departments.  Every  regiment  when  called  into  service  will  know 
exactly  to  what  army  corps  it  belongs  and  where  it  is  to  be  mobil- 
ized, thus  simplifying  the  work.  It  will  be  my  personal  duty  to 
push  this  plan  to  success,  l>ut  the  project  has  been  so  completely 


THE    HARVARD    BOAT    AT    THE    FINISH    OF    THE    YALE-HARVARD    RACE. 
Disproving  President  Roosevelt's  fears  and  vindicating  President  Eliot's  discipline. 
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adjusted  and  worked  out  that  it  will  be  carried  on  no  matter  who 
directs  it  from  the  War  Department." 

Altho  Maj.-Gen.  Frederick  D.  (irant  approves  tliis  program  as 
"the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances,"  it  seems  that 

other  experts  on  his  staff 
are  more  critical  of  it. 
One  of  these,  whose  name 
is  not  Riven,  is  quoted  as 
follows  in  77/ <'  S/t/t  : 

"The  President  figures 
on  having  250,000  men, 
divided  into  eight  great 
army  corps,  in  two  years 
ready  for  any  emergency, 
volunteers  trained  up  to 
a  point  of  efficiency  al- 
most equal  to  the  regu- 
lars; that's  it.  isn't  it? 
There  are  about  63,000 
men  in  the  regular  Army 
to-da)' — a  little  less  may- 
be. About  half  of  them 
are  in  this  country,  since 
the  Philippines  require 
over  20,000.  and  5.000 
are  garrisoned  in  Cuba. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  less  than  9,000  foot 
soldiers  in  the  I'nited 
States  now,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Army  is  distributed 
along  the  seacoasts,  very  few  men  being  stationed  in  the  interior. 
"How  about  the  volunteers,  as  the  War  Department  calls  them  ? 
Now,  to  make  success  of  Roosevelt's  scheme  would  require  about 
200,000  .State  troops.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  just  about,  in 
round  numbers.  105,000  militia  men  in  the  country.  That  reduces 
your  new  Army  from  250,000  to  about  135,000  right  at  the  start. 

"Kxperience  has  shown  that  only  50  percent. — and  that's  allow- 
ing the  biggest  percentage — of  .State  troops  eveV  enlist  for  war. 
It  is  true  that  the  new  law  requires  the  Ignited  States  volunteers 
to  take  the  oath  and  places  them  theoretically  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  regulars  in  case  war  should  occur.  But  human  nature  is 
human  nature  no  matter  how  many  laws  our  legislatures  pass. 
How  is  the  (iovernment  going  to  enforce  service  if  men  don't  want 
to  fight  or  can  not  sacrifice  their  business  interests?  Do  you  think 
the  fjovernmcnt  wf)uld  coerce  the  States  ?" 


Copyrlrhud,  ISKiS.  by  HarrU  J(  Eninc.  Wa>hiiii:loii.  D.  C. 
LCKE    K     WRIGHT,   OK   TKNNKSSEIi, 

Who  succeeds  Mr.  T.ift  as  .Secretary  of  War. 
He  was  formerly  a  Democrat. 


The  speaker  then  went  on  to  illustrate  the  difticulties  of  the 
scheme  from  a  .State  guardsman's  point  of  view  : 

"Last  night  at  the  meeting  of  tiie  ofticers  of  (General  (.rant's 
army  an  officer  of  .Squadron  A  threw  a  bombshell  into  our  gather- 
ing. He  inquired  whether  these  big  maneuver  camps  were  to  be 
held  every  year.  We  told  him  that  the  President's  plan  seemed  to 
contemplate  annual  camp  duty  for  a  month's  time.  'In  that  case,' 
said  a  New  York  cavalryman,  '  you  will  have  to  count  Squadron 
A  out  of  the  scheme.  We  simply  can't  afford  to  give  that  much 
time  to  military  instruction  away  from  home  every  year.'  " 

The  press,  so  far,  have  been  noncommittal  in  regard  to  the  plan, 
most  of  them  refraining  for  the  present  from  any  comment  at  all. 
The  New  York  Ci/ode  remarks  that  "  it  will  certainly  be  something 
of  a  compromise  to  have  the  considerable  body  of  the  State  troops 
half-trained  where  they  were  not  a  quarter-trained  before."  Says 
T//e  K7>eiiiHg  Mail  of  the  same  city  : 

"What  has  really  been  changed  in  the  laws  regarding  the  militia 
is  this,  that  whereas  there  was  once  nothing  but  diversity  in  the 
composition  and  equipment  of  the  forces  of  the  States,  and  nothing 
but  dislocation  in  their  relations  to  the  regular  establishment, 
there  is  now  likeness  and  harmony,  so  far  as  the  Dick  Law  has 
been  adopted  by  the  States 

"Never  before  has  the  country  been  in  such  a  situation.  In 
about  two  years  it  will  be  in  possession  of  a  first  line  of  defense 
which  will  make  invasion  impossible.  But  a  'standing  army  '  ? 
It  is  not  that.  The  President  could  no  more  employ  it  to  overawe 
any  body  of  citizens  of  the  llnited  .States,  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  States  concerned,  than  he  could  call  out  and  arm 
all  the  Baptists  in  the  country  and  compel  them  to  open  fire  on  the 
Methodists." 


A  SPUR  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FLAGGING 
GRAFT  HUNT 

ABOIT  three  months  ago  the  San  Francisco  y1  rgoiianf,  in  a 
lengthy  editorial  review  of  the  antigraft  movement  in  that 
city  which  ousted  Ruef  and  his  corrupt  officials  and  was  then  on 
the  trail  of  the  corruptionists  higiier  up,  made  the  astonishing 
statement  that  public  sentiment  had  already  largely  withdrawn  its 
support  from  the  campaign  which  in  the  beginning  it  so  enthusias- 
tically indorsed.  A  month  later  the  same  paper  said  :  "  The  prose- 
cution, through  its  control  of  District  Attorney  Langdon,  still  has 
the  machinery  of  justice  in  its  hands;  but  it  is  plainly  impotent 


i»bolo»T.|.N.  tiv  fl.l.rl.il  Nr«.«<  ..ii.|..nx. 

WAK  iiiNc;   rnu  hai.l-c.ami- 


WITH    MIS    SON  C  IIARLIF.  lEAnlNG    THE     PROCESSION  OF    II  IS   CLASS  t)N    THK    WAV    TO    Tilt    UAMli. 

AKolM)   ^AI.E    IIEI.I). 


'llli:    KLirRX     OF    YAI^E'S    MOST    DISTINGUISHED    ALUMNUS. 

Mr.  'I'alt  vi>ite<l  Now  llavi-ii  la>»t  week  to  t.ike  part  in  tl\e  lOtli  reunion  of  his  diss,  that  of  1S78. 
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"IF  VOL"   CAN  SMOOTH    OVT  THIS  RoAD,  WILLIAM,  I  CAN    KEST   EASY." 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  \'ork  Herald. 
HOW 


CopyriKhte.l  lilds,  l.y  Harper  &  Bins. 

Uncle   Sam—"  Bill,  you'd  look  so  much  better  in  your  own  clothes. 

— Walker  in  Harper''s  Weekly. 
HE    LOOKS    TO    UNCLE    SAM. 


tecause  public  sentiment  is  against  it."  The  continuance  of  this 
remarkable  situation  now  moves  President  Roosevelt  to  address 
an  inspiriting  "keep-up-the-tight"  letter  to  Rudolph  Spreckels,  the 
San  Francisco  millionaire  who  has  personally  financed  the  prose- 
cution. This  declaration  of  sympathy,  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
hopes  of  the  prosecution  to  "get"  the  bribe-givers  as  well  as  the 
bribe-takers  were  apparently  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  recalls  the 
attention  of  the  country  at  large  to  a  struggle  in  which  its  interest 
had  for  a  time  somewhat  waned. 

"  It  is  in  purpose  and  effect,  if  not  in  terms,  a  special  message  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  California,  urging  upon  them 
that  they  aid  and  support  the  graft  prosecution,"  says  the  San 
Francisco  Call — Mr.  Spreckels's  paper.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  having 
fought  the  same  tight  on  a  larger  scale,  understands,  he  says,  the 
•discouragement  which  at  times  must  overtake  Mr.  Spreckels  and 
Mr.  Heney  when  they  "see  men  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes  succeed 
in  escaping  punishment,"  and  especially  when  they  "see  men  of 
wealth,  of  high  business  and,  in  a  sense,  of  high  social  standing, 
banded  together  against  them."  This  experience,  it  seems,  is  the 
common  lot  of  those  who  enter  the  lists  against  political  and  civic 
corruption.  As  the  President  expresses  it  in  his  letter,  which  is 
made  public  through  the  San  Francisco  Citizens"  League  of  Justice  : 

"My  dear  sir,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  your  experience  is  simply 
the  experience  of  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  this  fight.  There 
is  no  form  of  slander  and  wicked  falsehood  which  will  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  employed  against  all  men  engaged  in  such  a 
struggle,  and  this"  not  only  on  the  part  of  men  and  papers  repre- 
senting the  lowest  type  of  demagogy,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  also 
on  the  part  of  men  and  papers  representing  the  interests  that  call 
themselves  preeminently  conservative,  preeminently  cultured. 

"  In  such  a  struggle  it  is  too  often  true  that  the  feeling  against 
those  engaged  in  it  becomes  peculiarly  bitter,  not  merely  in  the 
business-houses  of  the  great  financiers  who  directly  profit  by  the 
wrongdoing,  but  also  in  the  clubs,  in  certain  newspaper  offices 
where  business  interests  exercise  an  unhealthy  control  and,  I  regret 
to  add,  in  other  newspaper  offices  which  like  to  be  considered  as 
in  a  marked  degree  the  representatives  of  the  cultivation  and  high 
social  standing  of  the  country. 

"Now,  I  do  hope  that  you  and  your  colleagues  will  treat  all  this 
bitterness  with  entire  disregard.  It  is  of  small  consequence  to 
you,  or  to  any  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  tliis  work,  whether  men 
think  well  or  ill  of  us  personally ;  but  it  is  of  very  great  conse- 
quence that  we  should  do  the  work  without  flinching,  on  the  one 


hand,  and,  on  the  other  and,  without  losing  our  good-humored 
common  sense,  without  becoming  angered  and  irritated  to  a  de- 
gree that  will  in  any  way  cause  us  to  lose  our  heads. 

"  Therefore,  I  hope  that  you  and  Heney  and  your  associates  will 
keep  reasonably  good-natured  ;  but  that  above  all  things  you  will 
not  lose  heart.  You  must  battle  on  valiantly,  no  matter  what  the 
biggest  business  men  may  say,  no  matter  what  the  mob  may  say, 
no  matter  what  may  be  said  by  that  element  which  may  be  regarded 
as  socially  the  highest  element.  You  must  stedfastly  oppose  those 
foolish  or  wicked  men  who  would  substitute  class  consciousness 
and  loyalty  to  class  interest  for  loyalty  to  American  citizenship  as 
a  whole,  for  loyalty  to  the  immutable  laws  of  righteousness,  of 
just  and  fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man 

"If  there  can  be  any  degrees  in  the  contemptuous  abhorrence 
with  which  right-thinking  citizens  should  regard  corruption,  it 
must  be  felt  in  its  most  extreme  form  for  the  so-called 'best  citizens,' 
the  men  high  in  business  and  social  life,  who  by  backing  up  or  by 
preventing  the  punishment  of  wealthy  criminals  set  the  seal  of 
their  approval  on  crime  and  give  honor  to  rich  felons.  The  most 
powerful  ally  of  lawlessness  and  mob  violence  is  the  man,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  politician  or  business  man,  judge  or  lawyer,  capi- 
'  talist  or  editor,  who  in  any  way  or  shape  works  so  as  to  shield 
wealthy  and  powerful  wrongdoers  from  the  consequences  of  their 
misconduct 

"Do  not  be  discouraged  ;  do  not  flinch.  You  are  in  a  fight  for 
plain  decency,  for  the  plain  democracy  of  the  plain  people,  who 
believe  in  honesty  and  in  fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man. 
Do  not  become  disheartened.     Keep  up  the  fight." 

This  letter,  says  The  Call,  is  based  upon  a  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  struggle  to  purge  the  city's  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  its  effect  "can  not  fail  to  be  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus and  help  to  the  prosecution."  "Many  citizens  who  have  been 
deceived  by  the  agents  and  hired  newspapers  of  the  grafters,"  adds 
the  same  paper,  "will  be  enlightened  by  this  strong  review  of  the 
situation."  Not  only  the  prosecution,  but  every  decent  citizen, 
says  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.,  "will  derive  fortitude  and  en- 
couragement from  President  Roosevelt's  letter."  Every  citizen,  it 
adds,  ought  to  hang  it,  framed,  upon  the  wall  of  his  sitting-room, 
"so  that  he  and  his  family  and  those  who  visit  his  home  may  have 
before  them  constantly  the  true  gospel  of  American  civism."  To 
quote  further : 

"The  fight  against  graft  in  San  Francisco,  as  the  President  so 
clearly  sees,  is  not  a  local  struggle.  It  is  part  of  the  great  struggle 
going  on  all  over  the  nation — the  struggle  between  the  predatory 
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special  interests  who  are  enslaving  the  nation  in  the  name  of  busi- 
ness, on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  a  small  and  scattered 
group  of  stalwart  citizens,  such  as  Koosevdt,  La  Kollette.  and 
Spreckels,  who  are  endeavoring  to  rescue  the  people  from  the 
thrall  of  political  machines  which  govern  tiie  country  in  the 
interest  of  'business.'  " 

The  letter  is  "a  summons  to  duty,"  says  the  Los  Angeles  A'.i- 
press,  i\nd  one  that  sounds  "not  for  San  Francisco  alone."  "Its 
admonition,  'Keep  up  the  fight."  should  form  the  rallying-cry  for 
all  the  forces  of  decency,  law,  and  order  in  the  community,"  ex- 
claims the  Oakland  Knqitirer.  At  the  time  of  writing,  those  San 
Francisco  publications — such  as  The  Chronicle,  The  Ilxaininer, 
and  the  weeklies — which  had  withdrawn  their  sympathy  and  sup- 
port from  ihe  prosecution,  have  not  e.xprest  their  opinion  of  the 
President's  letter. 

"It  is  only  fair  to  say,"  remarks  the  New  York  Ei'ening 
Post,  "that  many  of  the  men  and  the  newspapers  that  have 
criticized  Mr.  Spreckels  and  his  associates  have  done  so  from 
the  best  of  motives,  and  not  because  of  a  desire  to  retard  justice 
or  shield  the  wrongdoers."  These  critics  charge  the  prosecution 
with  high-handed  methods  and  personal  animus.  It  is  alleged 
that  considerations  of  business  rivalry  prompted  the  indictment  of 
Patrick  Calhoun,  of  the  United  Railroads  Company.  Fault  was 
found  with  the  wholesale  immunity  granted  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors as  the  price  of  information  [against  those  "higher  up,"  and 
the  alleged  immunity  contract  with  Ruef  did  further  harm  to  the 
cause. 

It  has  been  unfortunate,  remarks  the  .Springfield  Republican, 
that  the  graft  prosecution  has  suffered  reverses  in  the  higher  courts 
on  technical  points  of  law,  as  in  the  liberation  of  Kuef  and 
Schmitz.  This  upsetting  of  verdicts  on  appeal  "has  undoubtedly 
had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  public  sentiment,  which  has  been 
reflected  disastrously  in  the  disagreements  of  juries  in  important 
cases." 

Added  to  this  is  the  influence  of  those  who  point  out  that  the 
graft  prosecutions,  when  carried  "higher  up,"  threaten  seriously  to 
disturb  business.  This  argument  of  material  expediency,  added 
to  the  popular  tendency  to  lose  interest  in  a  chase  too  long  drawn 
out.  is  perhaps  tiie  chief  olistacle  in  the  way  of  the  reformers,  says 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  adds  that  "the  issues  at  stake  in  San 
Francisco  are  vital  to  the  nation." 


OUR  BREAK  WITH  VENEZUELA 

T  T  is  noted  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  severing  of  our  diplomatic 
•'■  relations  with  \'enezuela  coincided  almost  to  a  day  with  the 
death  of  (irover  Cleveland,  who  little  more  than  a  dozen  years 
ago  risked  in  behalf  of  that  South-American  republic  a  rupture  of 
relations  with  the  British  Government.  In  spite  of  any  gratitude 
that  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  incurred  by  that  intervention, 
the  story  of  our  relations  with  Castro's  country  since  has  been  for 
the  most  part,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,  "a  record  of 
annoyance  and  vexation." 

"We  are  now  simply  without  diplomatic  representation  at  Cara- 
cas--a  situation  which  may  prove  serious  and  which  may  not,"  said 
Secretary  Taft  in  answer  to  a  reporter's  questions.  Dispatches 
remark  on  the  fact  that  while  Jacob  Sleeper,  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  American  Legation  at  Caracas  since  Minister  Rus- 
sell's return  to  this  country  in  May,  is  recalled  to  Washington, 
.Sefior  \'elo.se-(joiticoa,  tlie  X'enezuelan  Charg^  d'Affaires  in  this 
country,  shows  no  sign  of  demanding  his  passports.  Moreover, 
the  Constitucional,  Castro's  personal  organ,  suggests  that  in  spite 
of  the  action  of  the  American  (Government,  "the  brotherh.ood  and 
high  consideration  of  the  \'enezuelan  people  toward  tlie  I'nited 
.States  would  not  be  weakened." 

Washington  dispatches  vary  somewhat  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  Ciovernment's  action.  The  closing  of  the  legation  is  "a  peace- 
ful method  of  expressing  dissatisfaction,"  says  one,  while  another 
reports  a  "persistent  belief"  at  the  capital  that  "a  decisive  course 
is  contemplated."  "What  the  next  step  in  this  international  com- 
plication will  be  is  a  problem  that  no  one  connected  with  the  Ad- 
ministration here  appears  able  to  answer,"  says  The  Tribune's  cox- 
respondent.  Among  editorial  commentators  the  attitude  seems 
to  be  one  of  observant  expectancy.  The  Chicago  Post  says  of  Mr. 
.Sleeper's  recall  : 

"This  clears  the  way  for  vigorous  action  against  the  dictator 
should  action  be  decided  upon,  and  the  denouement  will  be  watched 
with  much  interest  here  in  America,  where,  >o  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  Castro,  the  asphalt  lakes,  and  their  various  clamiants 
are  mixt  in  one  black  and  noisome  mess  which  has  simmered  over- 
long  on  the  diplomatic  stove  without  apparent  improvement." 

"  If  this  is  the  end  of  one  chapter  it  is  the  portentous  beginning 
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Llanuza  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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GOMl'liKS    IN    SKAKCH    C)F    A    IM.ATFOKM. 

—  H.  K.  H.  in  tlie  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


N(riHIN(;   DOING. 

—Savage  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist. 


TWO    CASES    OF    CONTEMPT. 


of  another  one,  and  tho  the  present  status  were  to  drag  on  for  a 
year  or  two,  it  must  at  last  have  a  momentous  ending,"  affirms  the 
New  York  Globe.  "  There  is  a  mild  suggestion  that  a  serious  situ- 
ation may  develop  if  President  Castro  does  not  take  the  hint  and 
comply  with  American  demands,"  says  the  Washington  J^tys/, 
^\hich  asserts,  however,  that  the  American  people  will  not  approve 
any  warlike  steps  until  they  are  more  certain  that  they  are  in  the 
right. 

Our  five  chief  subjects  of  dispute  with  \'enezuela — on  which  we 
have  already  four  times  requested  arbitration  and  l)een  four  times 
"  insolently  refused" — are  thus  briefly  restated  by  H.  P.  W.  in 
TJie  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"  The  first  of  these  is  a  claim  made  by  one  A.  F.  Jaurett  for  $25,- 
000,  being  damages  for  his  expulsion  from  \'enezuela  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  'notoriously  prejudicial  to  public  order.'  Jaurett  was 
a  naturalized  American  citizen  and  was  the  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  newspaper  in  \'enezuela.  He  had  sent  out  news  which  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Government  of  that  country,  but  on  the  facts  in 
the  case  the  State  Department  finds  that  it  admits  'of  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Jaurett  is  entitled  to  an  indemnity  from  A'enezuela  for  his 
expulsion.'  The  second  claim  is  that  of  the  Orinoco  corporation 
and  arises  from  repeated  concessions  to  various  strangers  of  the 
territory  which  the  Orinoco  Company  rightfully  possesses,  these 
concessions,  both  before  and  after  decisions,  acknowledging  the 
rights  of  the  corporation,  involving  nearly  all  the  property  of  the 
concern.  The  action  of  the  \'enezuelan  Executive  in  making  the 
concessions  is  in  derogation  of  the  \'enezuelan  Court  of  Last 
Resort  and  of  the  International  Court  of  Claims. 

"The  third  claim  is  that  of  the  Orinoco  Shipping  &  Trading 
Company,  a  British  corporation,  about  90  per  cent,  of  whose  stock 
was  held  by  American  citizens.  The  Orinoco  Shipping  &  Trading 
Company  assigned  all  of  its  claims,  assets,  etc.,  to  the  Orinoco 
Steamship  Company,  a  New-Jersey  corporation  with  the  same 
stockholders.  One  special  complaint  of  the  concern  was  that  of 
a  violation  and  annulment  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  \'en- 
ezuela  of  an  alleged  exclusive  concession  held  by  the  Orinoco 
Company.  This  and  other  claims  having  been  assigned  to  a  mixt 
tribunal  for  arbitration  and  award,  the  major  part  of  the  claim  was 
disallowed,  and  the  company  asked  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case  be- 
fore an  impartial  tribunal.  Our  State  Department  reached  the 
view  that  the  Orinoco  case  should  be  retried  before  such  an  impar- 
tial and  competent  tribunal.  The  fourth  claim  open  between  the 
two  governments  is  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  &  Venezuela  Company.  That  company  owned  an  'asphalt- 
mine'  and  a  concession  for  the  building  and  operation  of  a  railroad 


in  Venezuela.  The  asphalt-mine  was  originally  granted  by  Presi- 
dent Castro  to  a  Dr.  Pedro  Cuizman,  who  sold  it  to  George  W. 
Crichfield,  an  American  citizen,  who  represented  certain  other 
American  citizens,  afterward  incorporated  as  the  '  United  States  & 
\'enezuela  Company."  Certain  exemptions  were  made  with  refer- 
ence to  taxes,  etc.,  as  respects  this  mine,  and  these  were  later  vio- 
lated or  repealed  by  the  \'enezuelan  Government.  This  gave  rise 
to  damages  estimated  by  the  company  at  ^2.000,000  gold,  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  claim  led  to  a  recommendation  from  the  law 
officer  of  the  Department  that,  inasmuch  as  the  claim  \  is  founded 
upon  a  breach  of  concession,  the  United  States  attcnii  l  to  secure 
an  arbitration  before  an  impartial  international  tribunal. 

"The  New  York  &  Bermudez  Company  also  has  a  claim  pend- 
ing on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  di.spossest  by  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  of  an  'asphalt  lake.'  That  company  appealed  to  the 
.State  Department  for  .'^uch  action  as  would  put  it  in  possession  of 
its  property  and  would  secure  damages.  The  Department  on 
looking  into  the  facts,  largely  through  the  reports  of  W.  J.  Calhoun, 
who  was  sent  to  Venezuela  as  special  commissioner,  found  that 
the  rights  of  the  company  had  been  violated,  and  this,  too,  through 
the  gross  misuse  of  judicial  and  executive  authority.  It  believes 
that  the  claim  should  be  made  the  basis  of  arbitration  proceedings. 
Evasive  replies  and  refusal  to  take  cognizance  of  the  requests  of 
the  American  Government  have  been  about  all  that  our  diplomats 
have  been  able  to  extort  from  President  Castro  and  his  Adminis- 
tration." 

As  to  the  probability  of  our  being  in  the  right  in  tiie  dispute  7Vie 
Tribune  says  : 

"  It  will  not  escape  observation  that  America  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  the  matter.  Other  nations  also  find  it  impossible  to  get 
on  amicably  or  satisfactorily  with  Mr.  Castro.  France  and 
Colombia  have  practically  no  dealings  with  A'enezuela,  Italy  has 
had  serious  difficulties  with  it,  and  Great  Britain  and  Holland  are 
on  the  point  of  suspending  diplomatic  relations.  These  things  do 
not  necessarily  prove  Venezuela  to  be  in  the  wrong,  but  they  do 
constitute  ground  for  a  strong  presumption  to  that  effect.  The 
man  who  quarrels  with  all  or  most  of  his  neighbors  while  they  are 
at  peace  and  in  friendship  among  themselves  may  pretty  safely  be 
suspected  of  being  in  the  wrong.  Sometimes  there  is  an  Athana- 
sius  contra  jnnndum  who  is  in  the  right.  But  that  sort  of  Athana- 
sius  does  not  appear  to  be  indigenous  to  \'enezuela." 

But  since  diplomatic  intercourse  has  been  discontinued,  what  is 
to  take  its  place  .•*  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  Are  we  going  to  let  Castro  confiscate  the  property  of  Americans 
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in  \'enezuela  exactly  as  he  pleases?  Shall  we  leave  American 
territory  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  foreign  Power  that  wants  a 
slice  of  it, in  compensation  for  injuries  to  the  interests  of  Europeans? 

"Hardly.  Castro  iias  brought  our  State  Department  into  con- 
tempt with  Venezuehms.  It  simply  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
other  means  of  dealing  with  him  will  not  fully  restore  his  and  his 
followers'  respect. 

"We  do  not  mean  by  this  tluit  war  measures  are  likely  to  be 
taken.  They  will  hardly  be  necessary.  Vet  when  a  minister  asks 
for  his  passports,  the  mailed  hand  of  his  sovereign  instantly  ap- 
pears. Nothing  else  is  possible,  or  dreamed  of,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. It  is  not  without  significance  ihat  a  large  force  of  marines, 
on  two  battle-ships,  has  lately  been  dispatched  to  Panama — a 
much  larger  force  than  is  likely  to  be  needed  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  on  the  Isthmus. 

"  But  the  Almighty  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  disciplining  of  \'ene- 
zuela.  Oript  by  the  plague,  abandoned  by  the  world,  forgotten  ])y 
(}od  himself,  the  unfortunate  land  is  trying  the  effect  of  an  isolation 
from  which  it  may  be  expected  to  recover,  in  due  time,  in  peni- 
tence." 


AN    UNSOPHISTICATED  TRUST 

ASHEEI'  in  wolf  s  clothing  appeared  in  court  in  New  York 
last  week  in  the  form  of  a  wrapping-paper  trust  that  asked 
to  be  let  off  lightly  because  it  did  not  know  it  was  a  trust  and  had 
dissolved  immediately  upon  hearing  of  it.  Upon  this  excuse  and 
becau.se  the  trust  pleaded  guilty  the  judge  let  the  manufacturers  in 
the  combine  off  with  a  fine  of  $2,000  each.  The  argument  of  the 
trust's  lawyer  is  reported  in  the  New  ^'ork  Journal  of  Coininerce 
thus: 

"The  lawyer  said  that  all  the  companies  composing  the  associa- 
tion were  small,  that  for  some  time  prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
association  their  business  had  not  been  paying  well,  that  the  asso- 
ciation was  organized  to  save  them  from  threatened  bankruptcy, 
and  that  their  organization  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  rise  of 
price  of  wrapping-paper.  He  added  that  the  whole  twenty-five 
corporations  controlled  only  23  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  wrapping- 
paper  in  this  country.  None  of  the  companies,  he  declared,  had 
any  thought  of  violating  the  law  and  that  in  going  into  the  organiza- 
tion as  they  did  they  were  ill-advised,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  un- 
derstood that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  all  withdrew 
from  it  and  it  was  dissolved." 

Not  every  one,  however,  seems  to  take  this  representation  of  the 
trust's  lamb-like  character  at  its  face  value.  Mr.  John  Norris, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers' Association,  which  is  investigating  the  price  of  news  print 
paper,  says  of  the  trust : 

"  In  .September,  1906,  twenty-five  fiber  and  manila  mills  formed 


the  Manila  and  Fiber  Association,  of  which  John  H.  Parks  was 
made  manager.  Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  production  of  paper  dropt  from  64,000  to  50,000  tons  a 
(luarter  and  the  price  of  paper  was  advanced  S5  a  ton.  Other  ad- 
vances followed  until  the  price  had  been  raised  S16  a  ton.     The 

admitted  profit  of  the  pool  was  $1,600,000  annually 

"John  H.  Parks,  the  manager  of  the  Manila  and  Fiber  Associa- 
tion, also  ran  four  other  pools  or  'price  associations,"  as  he  called 
them.     From  these  he  drew  an  income  of  5150.000  annually." 

The  New  York  Commercial,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  or- 
gan of  Standard  Oil,  ridicules  the  claim  of  the  wrapping-paper 
trust  in  the  following  manner  : 

"(Jtificers  of  the  various  concerns  involved  are  reported  to  have 
projected  the  explanation  or  apology  that  they  'had  no  idea '  that 
their  'combine  "  was  violating  the  law  I 

"It  passes  understanding  how  any  intelligent  man  involved  in 
the  combination  could  put  up  such  a  plea  and  expect  anybody  to 
believe  the  allegation — t)ecause  for  years  past  nothing  has  had 
more  publicity  and  discussion  given  to  it  than  this  matter  of  the 
'trusts  '  and 'pools  '  and 'combines  '  and  the  sort  of  transactions 
that  make  them  unlawful.  But  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  all 
the.se  men  were  ignorant  at  the  outset  of  the  character  of  the  'deal  * 
in  which  they  were  engaging,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  on 
October  12,  1906 — not  long  after  this  'trust'  had  perfected  its  or- 
ganization and  gotten  into  working  order — its  organizer  sent  a 
communication  to  all  concerned  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 

"'Without  your  Association  you  would,  in  an  "open  market," 
undoubtedly  be  now  selling  your  outputs  at  prices  as  much  below 
your  present  selling  prices  as  is  represented  by  your  "pool  taxes  " 
contributions— if  not  more.  Therefore,  it  is  equally  clear  that  all 
the  money  you  now  obtain  by  j'our  sales  above  your  "cost  schedule 
values  "  is  the  property  of  the  A.s.sociation.  Why  ?  Because  all 
you  get  above  your  "cost  schedule"  is  "artificially"  created  for 
you  by  means  of  your  cooperative  pool  agreement. 

"'The  expenses  of  the  pool  are  not  paid  by  its  members.  The 
expenses  of  the  pool  are  paid  by  the  public.  The  said  expenses 
are  paid  out  of  the  excess  price  obtained  above  your  cost  schedule 
which  the  pool  requires  the  public  to  contribute. 

"'Barring  old  orders,  it  is  not  what  you  pay  in,  but  what  you  get 
out  of,  your  pool  that  determines  its  value  to  you  respectively.' 

"Perhaps  the  members  didn't  read  the  letter  of  their  organizer 
any  too  carefully,  being  perfectly  content  to  pull  in  the  $1,000,000 
a  year  extra  profits  in  the  aggregate  that  this  arrangement  was 
bringing  them.  But  if  any  one  of  them  did  read  that  letter,  he 
must  to-day  confess  himself  a  fool  if  lie  didn't  understand  its  mean- 
ing and  that  he  was  violating  the  law. 

"The  public  was  not  a  bit  surprized  to  learn  that  the  fines  were 
paid  promptly  by  the  attorney  for  these  law-breakers,  along  with 
the  announcement  that  their  'trust '  had  been  dissolved. 

"'The  least  said  the  soonest  mended.'  .Small  wonder  that  these 
twenty-four  concerns  want  to  regard  their  late  '  combine  "  as  a 
closed  incident  I " 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


"  Lovp.  at  First  Sight  Ends  in  MarriaKe," — Headline  in  New  VorAr  WorU. 

Electhic  fans  for  the  common  people  would  make  a  Rreat  hit  in  somebody's 
platform. — Chicago  Sews. 

A  DEFEATED  suffranettc  in  Paris  is  besieged  with  offers  of  marriage.  This 
may  tend  to  boost  the  game  of  sufTragetting  considerably. — Washington  Herald. 

A  si'fFRAGETTB  meeting  in  Harlem  was  deserted  for  a  dog-fight,  which 
seems  to  help  out  the  suffragette  arguments  to  some  extent. —  A^fU'  )'ork 
American. 

The  magistrate  who  announces  a  50  percent,  reduction  in  fines  on  account 
of  hard  times  evidently  regards  crime  as  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury.—  .NVu/ 
York  I'ost. 

Mh.  Bryan  says  he  would  rather  make  religious  than  {>olitical  speeches 
And  Mr.  Johnson  of  Minnesota  would  be  the  last  to  interpose  any  objections. — 
Pittsburg  Times.  ' 

ABOfT  $j}. 000. 000  in  gold  has  flowed  over  to  Europe  lately,  but  Charle- 
magne Tower  is  bringing  back  thai  gold-lace  uniform,  thui  eveninvj  up  a  little. 
—  Minneapolis  Journal. 

En'oi.ish  people  are  worrying  over  two-cent  postage  for  fear  America  wil 
flood  them  with  circulars.  It  may  finally  occur  to  them  that  they  do  not 
have  to  read  the  circulars. — Atlanta  Georgian. 


Thf.ke  are  strong  indications  that  the  brewers  are  beginning  to  sec  into  the 
saloon  business. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Mk.  Shek.man  will  not  be  a  vote-winner  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina. 
Some  names  sound  badly  in  some  places. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Now  will  come  trouble  for  Kipling  and  other  nature-faking  gentlemen  who 
confined  their  stories  to  transatlantic  jungles,  — .V«-U'  )'ork  Amencan. 

Mr.  Eddie  Fov  says  "Were  Hamlet  alive,  he  would  not  object  to  my  por- 
trayal of  him."  This  decides  the  problem  of  Hamlet's  insanity. — Washington 
Herald. 

A  HE.\  Hew  on  the  stage  up  in  a  New  Jersey  town  an<l  broke  up  the  play. 
Usually,  they  haven't  rc.iched  the  hen  size  in  this  kind  of  work.  Atlanta 
Georgian. 

The  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  Tokyo  exposition  make  it  look  as  if 
Japan  also  would  need  an  emergency  currency  law  before  very  long — Ohio 
.State  Journal. 

Some  one  wants  to  know  why  the  New  York  World  has  not  suggested 
Raisuli  as  the  Democratic  nominee.  Well,  you  see.  there  is  some  doubt  about 
Kaisuli  being  a  dead  one.  —  Washington  Herald. 

A.v  Ohio  man  is  mad  because  he  can  not  eat  as  a  result  of  being  struck  by  his 
own  automobile.  Still,  there  is  some  consolation.  If  he  doesn't  eat.  he  can 
probably  afford  to  keep  the  auto.  —  Washington  Herald. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


THE  DOUMA  FINDING  ITSELF 

A  I"  the  assembling  of  the  third  Douma  there  was  a  preat  outcry 
in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Stolypine  by  ail  sorts  of  ex- 
pedients had  been  successful  in  obtaining"  a  packed  house  of 
bureaucratic  adherents,  wlio  would  merely  reflect  his  opinion  and 
carry  out  his  views.  On  being  put  to  a  very  crucial  test  the  Rus- 
sian Parliament  has  recently  shown  itself  to  l:e  a  really  democratic 
assembly.  The  Naval  Budget,  which  was  part 
of  a  program  which  involved  the  e.xpenditure 
in  the  next  ten  years  of  $1,140,000,000,  was 
rejected  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
by  a  vote  of  194  against  78.  The  argu- 
ment on  whicli  the  members  relied  for  their 
action  was  that  the  Naval  Department  must 
be  radically  reformed  before  it  can  be  trusted 
with  so  large  a  sum  of  money.  The  Octo- 
berist  leader,  Mr.  Guchkoff,  is  reported  in 
the  press  as  bitterly  complaining  to  the  Dou- 
ma that  the  Department  is  as  bad  as  it  was 
during  the  war,  that  those  who  led  the  navy  to 
Tsushima  are  still  in  oftice,  and  that  Admiral 
Alexeieff,  the  most  incompetent  of  all,  is  being 
put  forth  as  a  probable  Minister  of  Marine. 

The  tone  of  the  general  English  press  is 
well  represented  by  the  following  quotation 
from  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

"The  Russian  Navy  Department  is  past 
defending,  and  the  Government  made  no 
attempt  to  defend  it.  M.  Stolypine  simply 
offered  his  word  that  it  would  be  thorouglily 
overhauled,  but  the  Douma  preferred  to  see 
the  process  completed  before  voting  a 
penny.  In  taking  up  this  position  the  third  Douma  is  exhibiting 
an  almost  inevitable  process  of  evolution.  An  assembly  inspired 
with  royalist  sentiments  so  extravagant  that  it  refused  to  call 
Russia  a  con.stitutional  country,  it  is  being  compelled  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  develop  a  pride  in  itself  and  a  consciousness  of 
its  mission  as  the  representative  of  the  nation.  The  pressure  of 
facts,  the  facts  of  incompetence  and  corruption  chiefly,  is  shaping 
it  for  criticism,  and  it  is  obeying  the  law  of  the  being  of  every  in- 
stitution in  seeking  to  extend  its  influence.  The  third  Douma  is 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  its  predecessors  with  a  good  deal  more 
fidelity  than  most  of  its  members,  perhaps,  even  now  desire.  They 
are,  against  their  will,  guardians  of  Russia's  Parliament  and 
Constitution." 

The  importance  of  this  vote  is  recognized  by  the  Paris  Te/fips, 
which  anticipates,  however,  that  some  agreement  will  eventually  be 
arrived  at  between  the  Government  and  the  Douma.     It  observes  : 


MR.  gl'chkokf. 

Leader  of  the  Octoberists,  whose  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Douma  defeated  the  Stolypine 
Naval  Bill. 


"The  vote  by  which  the  Douma  lias  refused  the  credit  asked  for 
by  the  (Government  for  naval  construction  is  one  ot  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  which  that  assembly  has  made  since  its  opening. 
.  .  .  How  will  M.  Stolypine  meet  this  setback?  Will  he  find 
some  expedient  by  which  he  can  lay  down  the  vessels  whose  cost 
has  for  the  moment  been  refused .''  Tiiis  would  be  to  show  small 
respect  for  an  assembly  whose  salutary  influence  he  has  acknowl- 
edged and  with  whom  he  has  sought  to  work  harmoniously.  An- 
other alternative  presents  itself,  namely,  that  he  will  effect  the 
needed  reforms  in  tlie  naval  administration. 
The  committee  of  tiie  Douma  who  rejectefl 
the  budget  are  plainly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  a  larger  navy,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  eventually  the  Russian  Parliament  will 
be  brought  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Government  if  only  the  (Government  will 
show  respect  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Parliament." 

The  Russian  papers  as  a  general  thing  ap- 
prove of  the  Douma's  action.  The  Svef  (St. 
Petersburg),  which  stands  for  the  Rightists, 
is  pleased  that  these  Rightists  were  foremost 
in  their  antagonism  to  the  budget.  Not  that 
they  were  either  radical  or  revolutionary  in 
the  course  they  took.     To  quote  : 

"The  Douma  is  neither  struggling  to  over- 
step its  powers  nor  to  set  up  a  revolutionary 
constitutional  assembly  when  it  demands 
a  radical  reform  in  the  Naval  Department  and 
the  appointment  of  more  competent  men  to 
the  places  of  the  present  leaders.  No,  the 
Douma  has  merely  discharged  its  duty  to  its 
Sovereign  and  Emperor." 

The  Douma's  action  is  also  justified  by  the 
Novoye  I'reiiiya  (St.  Petersburg),  which  says 
that  naval  reforms  have  been  so  far  effected  by  merely 
making  the  head  of  one  naval  department  take  another  depart- 
ment. This  is  merely  to  shuffle  the  cards  so  that  the  department, 
"like  a  phenix,  rises  anew  from  its  own  ashes,  and  these  ashes 
are  those  of  a  fleet  that  has  been  burned."  The  third  Douma  has 
vindicated  itself,  says  the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg),  as  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  first  and  second  Doumas.  All  parties  united  in  re- 
jecting the  budget,  declares  the  Rossia  (St.  Petersburg),  and  their 
speeches  were  mutually  applauded.  This  is  cause  for  congratula- 
tion.    To  quote  its  words  : 

"The  country  which  can  produce  and  can  read  such  speeches 
will  at  last  come  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  are  some  ques- 
tions upon  which  all  can  agree  and  that  these  are  such  questions 
as  involve  the  repudiation  of  the  ancient  autocratic  regime." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Litekakv  Digest. 


JAPANESK    VIKW   OF    WHAT    IS   BEHIND   THE   CHINESE    BOYCOTT. 


AS   THE   JAPANESE   SEE   OUR    PACIKIC    COAST   ANU   ATLANTIC     (OAS  P 

-  Sliinkoron  (Tokyo). 
THE    "WHITE    PERIL"   TO   JAPAN, 
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MEANING  OF  THE  REVAL  MEETING 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Europe  a  British  monarch 
has  met  the  Czar  of  all  the  Kussias  on  Russian  ground. 
Hut  the  dramatic  interest  of  tliis  meeting  is  far  outweighed  by  the 
political  significance  wliich  tlie  press  of  all  countries  attribute  to 
the  interview.  There  is  something  more  than  mere  words,  we  are 
told,  in  the  toast  of  the  Czar  "to  the  prosperity  of  the  British 
nation,"  and  more  tiian  a  mere  compliment  in  King  Edward's  wish 
"for  the  welfare  and  prosperity"  of  the  Czar's  great  Empire.  The 
London  Times  begins  to  talk  about  an  Anglo-Russian  entente  and 
editorially  remarks  that  "the  agreements  into  wiiich  the  two  coun- 
tries have  entered"  "have  settled  to  the  common  satisfaction  of 
both  the  chief  questions  which  tended  to  perpetuate  a  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion  between  them."  What  these  chief  ques- 
tions were  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  Times 
correspondent,  who  derived  his  information  first  hand  from  Mr. 
Isvolsky,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  through  whose 
negotiations  the  meeting  of  the  two  sovereigns  was  arranged. 
Thus  we  read : 

"His  Excellency  referred  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  cordial 
tone  of  Russian  public  opinion  toward  the  meeting,  which  had 
been  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Anglo- Ru.ssian  Agreement.  The 
Agreement  had  already  borne  fruit  in  obviating  complications  in 
Central  Asia.  Thanks  to  the  Agreement,  it  had  been  possible  for 
England  and  Russia  mutually  to  abstain  from  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Persia.  Thanks  to  the  Agreement  they  could 
render  Persia  assistance  of  any  kind,  and  were  prepared  to  do  so 
if  Persia  asked  tliem.  but  in  no  case  would  assistance  take  tlie  form 


liUKOPEAN      ZOOLOGY. 

Wlieii  tlie  Biitisli  lion  and  the  Russian  bear  are  friends,  what  sheep 
can  expect  peace  ? 

—Htnnorisiische  Blaetter  (^'ienna^. 

Macedonia,  which  would  soon  take  a  practical  form  acceptable  to 
the  Powers  concerned.  He  again  underlined  the  essentially  pacific 
character  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  by  emphatically  de- 
claring that  it  in  no  wise  implied  or  even  suggested  anything  but 

tlie  friendliest  relations  with  other  Powers." 
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.Nicholas— "  Here  we  have 


the  real  balance  of  power  I  " 


I  UK     NKW      IKini      AILIANCE. 


—  AiiistcrJiiitinKf. 


of  intervention  in  her  internal  affairs.  The  inherent  value  of  the 
Agreement  was  shown  by  the  fact  that,  altho  it  was  not  yet  ac- 
cepted by  the  Ameer,  both  countries  had  loyally  observed  it  in  the 
spirit,  and  not  only  in  the  letter.  His  Excellency  spoke  with  equal 
satisfaction  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  negotiations  regarding 


A   PIOUS  WISH. 

Edwaru—"  May  thetie  that  binds  us,  Mr.  President,  ever  !»  closer 
drawn."  -  UH-  i  IJerlin). 

SEAMY   SIDE   OF  NEW    FRIENDSHIPS. 


Wliile  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  merely  emphasizes  a  rec- 
onciliation of  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  regard  to  I'er- 
sia.  Central  Asia,  and  the  adjustment  of  Macedonian  affairs,  it  is 
highly  approved  of  in  France  and  England.  (Germany,  however, 
looks  upon  it  with  suspicion.     The  Paris  Temps  observes  : 

"The  Reval  interview,  from  a  French  standpoint,  is  a  subject 
for  congratulation.  The  prospect  of  an  Anglo-Russian  conflict 
was  weighing  on  us  and  constituted  a  menace  which  has  now  dis- 
appeared. .  .  .  We  do  not  think  Russia,  even  when  fortified  by 
reconciliation  with  England,  has  aggressive  designs.  Anglo- 
Russian  friendship  is  not  a  war-cloud.  The  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  is  now  more  stable  than  it  has  been  for  a  hundred 
years." 

This  sentiment  is  echoed  by  the  l'ii^aio7\.\\(\  the  (iaidois  of  Paris. 
The  (///  liias,  of  the  same  city,  thinks  that  such  a  powerful  coali- 
tion as  that  of  France,  England,  and  Russia  would  be  irresistible 
in  a  Euroi)ean  war,  and  remarks  that  "it  is  easy  to  see  wliy  the 
( ierman  semiotTicial  press  is  displea.sed."  '\'\\^  Journal  ties  Jh'- 
hats  (  Paris)  declares  that  the  agreement  does  not  herald  "a  change 
of  ri-lations  between  , Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg."  but  (Ierman 
editors  tiiink  otherwise,  and  we  read  in  the  Liberal  Berlin  Freisin- 
niffe  Xeitinn;  : 

"While  we  need  not  suddenly  fall  into  a  panic  and  make  disinal 
prophecies,  we  must  not,  however,  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a 
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powerful  coalition,  with  pronounced  anti-Cierman  tendencies,  will 
face  us  in  all  movements  of  world-policy,  a  coalition  which  is  al- 
ready complete,  altho  it  is  not  ratified  by  a  written  treaty.  Our 
isolation  among  so  many  ententes  and  alliances,  the  impossibility 
of  our  reliance  with  certainty  upon  one  of  the  Powers  of  the  old 
Triple  Alliance,  namely,  Italy,  is  something  to  be  deplored,  and 
argues  a  condition  of  things  which  can  not  be  mitigated  l)y  any 
number  of  line  toasts  and  speeches." 

While  admitting  the  peaceful  tone  of  the  royal  and  imperial 
speeches  the  ]'ossische  Zcitung  {V»ixY\\\)  \.7\\\i?,  of  Germany's  "ad- 
versaries" and  declares  that  those  who  love  peace  and  desire  it  can 
prove  their  sincerity  only  by  "the  way  in  which  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  give  et¥ect  to  their  desires."  The  semiofficial  Nord- 
deutsche  Zcitun^  (Berlin)  speaks,  however,  in  a  much  more 
reasonable  tone  and  seems  to  echo  the  guarded  and  unctuous 
language  of  Prince  von  Buelow.  It  comments  in  the  following 
highly  politic  vein  : 

"  From  a  political  point  of  view  the  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  the 
emphatic  reference  in  the  reports  of  the  conference  to  the  Central 
Asiatic  Agreement,  as  tending  to  lead  to  the  setilement  of  other 
important  questions.  This  doubtless  alludes  to  the  Anglo-Russian 
negotiations  with  regard  to  fresh  proposals  of  reform  in  Macedonia, 
and  also  to  the  work  whicli  Russia  and  England  have  before  them 
in  arranging  the  present  difificulties  of  Persia.  Above  all,  the  two 
sovereigns  in  their  speeches  declared  tliat  their  common  aim  was 
the  preservation  of  the  world's  peace.     The  calm  and  candid  tone 


A  NEW  PORTRAIT  OK  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

From  a  painting  just  completed  by  Frangois  Flameng. 

of  these  speeches  harmonizes  with  the  utterances  of  the  most  seri- 
ous sections  of  the  press  both  in  Russia  and  England,  in  spite  of 
attempts  that  have  elsewhere  been  made  to  give  to  the  Reval 
meeting  a  meaning  which  would  be  unfriendly  to  Germany." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  PRESIDENTS  COATS  AND  TROUSERS 

\  LL  the  guests  at  a  dinner  at  Buckingham  Palace  to  which 
■^^  President  FalliCres  was  invited  during  his  London  visit  were 
ordered  to  wear  frock-coats  instead  of  the  usual  swallow-tailed 
court-dress,  silk  stockings,  and  knee-breeches.  The  papers  of 
Paris  which  watched  and  recorded  all  the  movements,  adventures. 


KING   EDWARD   IN   THE    UNIFORM   OF   A  COSSACK   CAVALRY 

COLONEL. 

He  is  an  honorary  officer  of  the  Czar's  Rieff  Dragoons. 

and  amusements  of  their  chief  magistrate  in  London,  grew  wildly 
excited  over  this  incident,  and  the /'^///y^«r//d:/(  Paris)  felt  it  very. 
very  trj-ing  and  puzzling  to  find  that  the  President  actually  wore 
long  trousers  at  a  royal  reception.  The  ^x^tsX  Journal  des  Ddbats 
(Paris)  thinks  that  for  once  Mr.  Fallieres  ought  to  have  made  a 
concession  to  British  prejudices  and  have  worn  breeches.  In  an 
imaginary  dialog  between  a  journalist  and  a  business  man  the 
former  remarks  : 

"  I  regret  that  by  blindly  following  an  old  prejudice  the  Presi- 
dent omitted  to  wear  knee-breeches.  A  sovereign  who  visits 
another  sovereign  graciously  puts  on  the  uniform  of  the  friendly 
nation  ;  the  King  of  England  received  by  the  Czar  puts  on  the  uni- 
form of  a  Cossack  colonel.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  when  he  lands 
at  Dover  dons  the  two-cornered  hat  of  a  British  admiral.  I  quite 
agree  that  M.  Fallieres,  as  a  plain  citizen,  was  right  in  objecting  to 
carry  the  commodore's  telescope  or  the  Highlander's  martial  petti- 
coat, but  I  should  have  wished  him,  when  he  was  received  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  to  wear  court-dress." 

The  business  man  points  out  the  inconvenience  of  this  arrange- 
ment. What  if  the  German  Kaiser,  "  who  likes  tearing  about,"  had 
to  assume  the  dress  of  an  African  king  he  was  visiting  and  thus 
was  photographed  for  the  Illustration  drest  in  little  more  than  a 
plume  on  his  head  and  a  ring  in  his  nose.''  And  besides,  the  dry- 
goods  man  added  : 

"  France  has  a  Presidential  uniform  ;  it  includes  trousers.  You 
will  have  noticed  that  the  first  magistrate  of  the  Republic  changes 
his  hat  and  overcoat  according  to  the  season  and  the  hour.  These 
interchangeable  things  are  mere  accessories  ;  there  is  one  garment 
which  is  immutable,  and  that  is  his  trousers.  The  trousers  are 
symbolical  ;  they  are  republican.  I  know  full  well  that  Robes- 
pierre presided  over  the  festivities  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  silk 
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hose ;  that  piece  of  coquetry  was  probably  one  of  the  causes 
through  which  the  hypocritical  dandy  came  to  destruction.  The 
trousers  are  one  of  the  conquests  of  the  Revolution.  They  make 
for  equality.  Encasing  in  symmetrical  tubes  all  the  tibias  of 
France,  they  tend  toward  the  introduction  of  equality  among  citi- 
zens. They  destroy  all  aristocratic  preeminence  among  legs,  by 
humiliating  tlie  graceful  and  haughty,  and  concealing  and  so  glori- 
fying tile  lowly.  Moreover,  their  extreme  decency  is  an  emblem 
of  repul)lican  simplicity.  The  short  and  frisky  breeches  exhibit 
all  the  frivolities  of  monarchical  regimes.  Tlie  trousers,  austere 
and  arrogant,  suit  Spartan  manners.  They  are  the  natural  armor 
of  a  virtuous  people.  I  may  add  that  august  legs  should  naturally 
remain  occult.  There  is  a  sort  of  mystery  in  trousers,  and  mystery 
imposes  reverence.  If  you  object  tiiat  people  will  believe  we  do 
not  wear  court -dress  because  our  limbs  are  not  siiapely,  1  will  only 
cry  fudge!  and  tell  you  that  the  Gallic  cock  needs  no  calves." — 
Translation  made  for  IwiL  Literary  DuiKsx. 


SLUMP  IN  ENGLISH  TRADE 

ACCORDING  to  the  published  returns  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  for  May,  English  commerce  has  suffered  a  remark- 
able depression  between  March,  1907.  and  March,  1908.  As  com- 
pared with  the  imports  of  1907,  those  of  1908  fell  by  $41,720,000, 
exports  of  British  goods  fell  by  $29,275,000,  and  exports  of  im- 
ported goods  fell  by  $10,100,000.  The  following  table  shows 
the  actual  amount  of  Briti.sh  commerce  between  May,  1907.  and 
May,  1908.  The  figures  given  represent  millions  of  pounds 
sterling : 


Year 

Imports 

Exports  of  British 
Goods 

Exports  of  Imported 
Goods 

1907 
1908 

53.6 
44-3 

36.9 
3'-' 

S.4 
6.4 

The  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  declares  that  this  is  quite 
natural,  for  "slump  follows  boom  simply  because  consumption 
does  not  keep  pace  with  production."  He  points  to  the  present 
bad  condition  of  business  in  the  United  States,  where  home  prod- 
ucts are  protected,  a  condition  "which  pales  our  own  experience 
by  comparison,"  and  uses  this  as  an  argument  to  prove  to  English 
Protectionists  that,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  these  vicissitudes  will  occur. 
He  gives  the  figures  which  we  areall  familiar  with  to  show  the 
reality  of  Imsiness  depression  in  .America,  and  proves  tiiat  a  great 
tide  of  prosperity  always  carries  within  it  the  very  cause  of  its  own 
receding.  The  duty  on  imports  can  not  prevent  the  lowering  of 
the  tide,  nor  free  trade  obviate  the  rise  in  prices  and  the  scarcity 
of  money  in  circulation.  The  striking  depression  in  English  lousi- 
ness, the  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  money,  tiie  decrease  of  trade 
are  natural  and  inevitable  contingencies.  He  is,  iiowever,  c[uite 
optimistic,  and  thus  states  his  contention  : 

"The  sequence  of  boom  and  depression  is  universal  and  rliyth- 
mical.  During  every  decade  for  long  past  trade  lias  waxed  and 
waned,  boomed  and  slumped.  The  early  'seventies,  the  early 
'eighties,  the  early  'nineties,  the  oast  two  vear.s — these  have  l)een 
periods  of  prosjjerity  and  contidence.  Sandwiciied  lietween  tluni 
years  of  adversity  and  collapse  have  visited  us.  Jevons.  im))rest 
by  the  regularity  of  the  trade-cycles,  sought  to  estalilish  a  coiuiec- 
tion  between  them  and  the  periodicity  of  sim-spot  maxima  and 
minima.  The  course  of  trade  needs  no  such  recondite  exjjlana- 
tion.  Slump  follows  boom  because  consumjjtion  does  not  keep 
pace  with  production.  The  market  being  glutted  wilii,  for  exam- 
ple. Ijoots,  the  manufacturer  must  jjerforce  sliut  down  for  a  while. 
Men  fall  out  of  work  in  tl)e  boot  trade,  and  by  their  idleness  con- 
tinue the  cycle  of  depression.  Recovery,  altho  certain,  is  slow, 
and  in  the  mean  time  arrives  the  opportunity  of  the  quark  econo- 
mist. A  tariff  is  worse  than  useless  "n  combating  (lie  slump  years 
of  a  trade-cycle,  as  is  self-evident  from  a  consideration  of  its 
causes.  Those  causes  need  the  increasing  attention  of  all  sections 
of  the  community.  We  have  to  discover,  if  we  ran,  how  to  break 
down  the  barrier  which  keeps  the  needy  consumer  from  the  would- 
be  producer." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PERSIA 

X  "^  ( )  r  long  ago  news  came  from  the  East  that  the  Shah  of  Persia 
^  ^  had  fled  from  Teheran,  his  capital,  r.nd  taken  refuge  in 
Russia.  The  press  received  the  tidings  with  a  sense  of  relief,  not 
unmingled  with  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome.  More  recent  dis- 
patches represent  this  Oriental  "  King  of  kings"  as  returning  and 
bombarding  the  Parliament-house,  where  a  constitutional  assembly 
were  gathered  in  accordance  with  provision  made  by  Ali  Shah's 
father  and  predeces.sor.  The  dismissal  of  the  British  Parliament 
i)y  Cromwell's  soldiers,  the  coup  d'l'tat  of  Na])oleon  IIL,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Cortes  by  Dom  Pedro  were  mild  and  gentle  measures 
of  persuasion  compared  with  the  demolition  and  fatalities  attend- 
ing the  Shah  of  Persia's  forcible  method  of  argument.  What  will 
the  end  be  .''  In  connection  with  this  question  the  article  on  Per- 
sia's future  contributed  to  the  Pester  Lloyd  by  Prof.  Hermann 
Bdmbiiry,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest,  is  very  interesting. 

Professor  Bdmb^ry  thinks  that  Russia,  baffled  in  Manchuria,  is 
casting  hungry  eyes  on  Persia,  whose  .soldiers  are  drilled  and  com- 
manded l)y  Ru.ssian  officers,  while  the  Russian  tongue  is  employed 
in  the  words  of  command.  But  in  spite  of  her  many  troubles  and 
her  threatened  ruin,  Persia  is  a  Power  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
Europe.  Her  troubles,  says  this  high  authority,  come  from  the 
degeneracy  of  her  kings.     Of  Shah  Ali  we  are  told  : 

"Mohammed  Ali  Shah  by  no  means  enjoys  a  bed  of  roses.  But 
it  is  almost  wholly  his  own  fault.  In  the  first  place  his  unpar- 
donal)Ie  antipathy  toward  all  liberty,  everything  constitutional  and 
parliamentary,  is  a  glaring  fault.  He  might  at  least  have  tried  to 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  let  the  constitutional  experiment'ol  a 
parliament  run  its  course,  and  not  have  involved  in  his  own  de- 
strviction  the  highest  members  of  the  Persian  aristocracy,  who  have 
much  more  insight  and  education  than  the  Shah  himself.  .  .  .  But 
whether  they  had  or  liad  not  a  monarch  over  them,  the  unhappy 
Persian  people  would  be  ol)jects  of  pity.  Their  treasury  is  empty, 
no  revenue  comes  in.  The  revenue  indeed  had  always  to  be  col- 
lected by  force,  and  now  they  have  to  reckon  with  an  unpaid  army 
and  civil  service." 

In  addition  to  this  is  the  ever-present  Russian  menace,  of  which 
the  Professor  speaks  as  follows  : 

'■  Russia  is  seeking  a  pretext  for  extending  her  southern  frontier 
[beyond  the  Aras],  which  it  seems  probable  she  will  effect  without 
any  opposition.  The  Shah  in  his  present  straits  would  give  way 
to  Russian  demands  at  the  price  of  protection  from  his  reiiellious 
sul)jects,  and  it  is  not  likely  tliat  the  protest  of  the  Persian  Parlia- 
ment would  be  able  to  withstand  the  overwhelming  force  of  Rus- 
sian bayonets.  From  all  points  of  view,  there  seems  to  be  a  pros- 
pect at  present  of  an  increase  in  territory  for  Russia  in  herneed  of 
more  land  for  her  people." 

Sentence  has  indeed  long  been  passed  on  Persia  by  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  altho  Persia  will  nn)t  easily  submit  at  this  moment  to 
Western  dictation.     To  quote  :  , 

"'ihe  Powers  of  the  West  haVe  long  decreed  the  fate  of  this 
Asiatic  monarchy,  now  more  than  two  thousand  years  old.  Persia 
is  i)ound  to  go  down,  to  go  down  suddenly.  It  is  of  course  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  signs  of  nationalistic  awakening  and  longing  for 
light  and  civilization  which  are  apjiearing  in  every  section  and 
corner  of  the  ancient  world  may  not  end  in  the  disappointment  of 
the  liuropean  colossus.  ...  At  the  present  moment  a  spirit  is 
moving  in  the  Moslem  world  of  Asia  which  may  bring  in  changes 
which  the  great  Powers  would  not  particularly  relish.  For  half  a 
century  Europe  has  disposed  of  the  world  pretty  well  as  she  chose. 
To-day  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Whether  Asiatic  princes  trein- 
ble  on  their  thrones  or  abdicate  them  has  no  influence  on  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things.  Asia  to-day  is  no  longer  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  European  potter,  and  this  change  in  the  character  of  Persian 
and  general  Asiatic  ideals  is  something  with  whicli  our  Western 
Powers  will  have  sooner  or  later  to  reckon." — Translations  tnade 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SCIENCE   AND    INVENTION 


HOW  ELECTRICITY  AND  STEAM  MAY 
DIVIDE  THE  FIELD 

npHE  proposal  that  steam  railways  shall  ultimately  be  used  for 
-■■  freight  only,  leaving  passenger-transportation  to  the  elec- 
tric roads,  is  advanced  by  The  Manufacturers'  AVc^^/v/( Baltimore, 
June  4).  An  editorial  writer  in  this  paper  notes  that  wherever 
high-speed  interurban  electric  railways  have  been  introduced  in 
regions  of  reasonably  large  population  they  have  met  with  liberal 
patronage  and  popularity.     He  says  : 

"The  latest  of  these  to  tind  a  place  in  public  esteem  is  the  line 
between  Baltimore  and  Wasiiington,  which  is  now  operating 
through  cars  between  the  two  cities  at  intervals  of  thirty  minutes 
in  each  direction,  besides  conducting  an  independent  service  to 
Annapolis.  The  success  with  which  this  enterprise  is  meeting 
again  directs  attention  to  the  possibility  of  electricity  entirely 
superseding  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  passenger  service.  The 
Baltimore  and  Washington  electric  line  parallels  two  first-class 
railroads,  namely,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
each  of  which  operates  trains  between  the  two  cities  at  frequent 
intervals,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  running  them  for  half  the  day 
every  hour,  and  the  Pennsylvania  practically  as  often.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  electric  railway,  beginning  with  an  hourly  sched- 
ule, has  found  itself  obliged  to  start  a  car  every  half  hour  from 
each  terminal. 

"While  statistics  are  lacking  concerning  the  growth  of  business 
on  the  high-speed  interurban  railways  which  have  been  operating 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  the  Middle  West,  for 
several  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  had  very  similar 
experiences.  To  connect  two  large  cities  such  as  Baltimore  and 
Washington  by  an  electric  railway  capable  of  making  practically 
the  same  time  as  a  steam  road  is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences 
of  the  popularity  of  superior  electric  service,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  time  will  come  when  passenger  travel  will  be  performed  on 
railways  equipped  with  electricity,  steam  roads  being  reserved  for 
freight  haulage  alone.  This,  of  course,  is  a  glimpse  far  into  the 
future,  because  there  is  no  electric  railway  of  sufificient  magnitude 
to  handle  heavy  trains  over  long  distances,  such  as  the  run  from 
New  York  to  Pittsburg  and  Chicago.  But  the  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  ability  of  first-class  electric  roads  to  perform  their 
service  with  speed  and  punctuality  is  a  hint  of  what  the  future  may 
have  in  store  for  the  transportation  world." 

The  advantages  of  separating  passenger  from  freight  service  by 
using  different  tracks  were  long  ago  discovered,  and  this  plan  is 
now  in  frequent  use.  The  complete  separation  of  the  two  services 
over  an  entire  system  would  be  of  such  benefit  to  all  concerned 
that  it  would  not  be  surprizing,  the  writer  thinks,  to  find  it  real- 
ized some  day,  and  perhaps  before  many  years  have  passed.  We 
read  further  : 

"The  business  needs  of  the  country  are  making  greater  and 
greater  demands  for  fast-freight  service.  On  some  lines  vast  im- 
provements have  been  made,  particularly  with  respect  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  trains,  which  are  sent  through  on  schedules  closely  ap- 
proximating in  speed  those  arranged  for  passenger  traffic,  and  per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  equaling  the  latter  in  rapidity.  But  the  great 
bulk  of  freight  is  handled  on  most  lines  subject  to  passenger  sched- 
ule. Through  freights  are  obliged  to  lay  oft  on  sidings  from  time 
to  time  to  give  way  to  passenger-trains,  so  that  the  movement  of 
most  freight-trains  takes  two,  three,  and  four  times  as  long  as  does 
the  movement  of  passenger  trains.  If  the  freight  service  could  be 
conducted  on  one  pair  of  tracks  and  the  passenger  service  on 
another,  each  would  be  subject  to  delays  only  in  its  own  depart- 
ment, and  the  operation  of  trains  could  be  greatly  facilitated. 
Moreover,  the  movement  of  trains  could  be  accomplished  with  a 
much  greater  degree  of  safety  to  travelers  and  employees  than  is 
now  attainable. 

"  To  bring  about  some  such  result  as  this  would  be  a  crowning 
achievement  for  electric  railways.  Their  comfort  and  cleanliness 
are  now  so  well  known  as  to  demand  no  particular  remark,  but 
these  features  are  likely  to  compel  their  more  general  adoption 


where  the  best  passenger  service  is  required.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  the  steam  lines,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  public  will  indefinitely  be  content  to 
have  its  eyes  filled  with  smoke  and  dust  and  its  clothing  fouled 
when  both  of  these  evils  could  be  avoided  by  driving  cars  with 
electricity.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  surprizing  if  the  newer 
motive  power  failed  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort  to  travelers." 


EIGHT  TORNADOES  IN  ONE  DAY 

/'"^N  April  24  last  there  were  eight  tornadoes  in  the  State  of 
^-^  Mississippi,  killing  altogether  155  persons,  injuring  9707 
and  destroying  property  valued  at  ^1,024,000.  In  an  official  report 
issued  by  W.  S.  Belden,  director  of  the  Mississippi   section  of  the 
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EIGHT    TORNADOES    IN    MISSISSIPPI,  APRIL   24,  I9OS. 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  and  printed  in  The  Tiines-Democraf  (New 
Orleans,  June  4),  the  facts  are  stated  as  follows  : 

"  A  severe  thunder-storm  swept  southeastward  over  Mississippi 
on  April  24,  1908,  in  connection  with  a  well-developed  and  very 
energetic  cyclone  central  near  Concordia,  Kan.,  on  the  morning 
of  that  day.  Attending  the  advance  of  the  thunder-storm  six  tor- 
nadoes were  developed  within  the  State  and  two  moved  into  the 
State  from  Louisiana,  both  of  which  were  very  destructive  to  life 
and  property. 

"The  morning  weather-map  of  April  24  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  morning  map  of  March  2,  1906,  the  date  of  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  tornado,  in  which  twenty-three  people  were  killed. 

"The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  southward  progress  of  the 
thunder-storm  and  also  the  path,  direction  of  movement,  and  the 
time  of  occurrence  of  each  of  the  tornadoes.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  thunder-storm  began  in  the  northwestern  counties  at  about 
2  A.M.  and  reached  the  Gulf  counties  at  6  p.m.  The  paths  of  the 
tornadoes  varied  from  less  than  one  hundred  yards  to  some- 
what more  than  one-half  [mile?]  in  width,  and  all  moved  in  a 
northeasterly  direction.  The  rate  of  advance  of  the  two  that 
entered  the  State  from  Louisiana  was  approximately  thirty-five 
miles  per  hour.  The  typical  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
thunder-storm  and  the  tornado   is  clearly  shown   in  the  chart. 
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Roaring  winds,  severe  lightning  and  thunder,  and  heavy  rainfall, 
with  hail,  were  features  common  to  each  storm 

"  In  Adams  County  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty  killed  were  negroes, 
but  in  other  counties  the  proportion  of  negroes  killed  was  not 
nearly  so  great.  The  largest  town  struck  by  any  one  of  the  torna- 
does was  I'urvis,  located  in  Lamar  County  and  having  a  population 
estimated  at  2,000.  At  that  place  the  killed  numbered  tifty-hve 
and  the  property  loss  was  estimated  at  about  one-half  million  dol- 
lars. A  considerable  portion  of  the  property  loss  in  the  Purvis- 
Winchester  and  the  Epps-Janet  tornadoes  was  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands  of  large  pine-trees  and  several  large  sawmills. 

"This  information  was  obtained  from  si.xty-three  cooperative 
obser\-ers  of  the  Weather  Hureau,  who  are  well  distributed  through- 
out the  State,  and  from  tifty-live  i)ostmasters  located  in  or  near 
the  paths  of  the  tornadoes." 


THE  TEETH  OF  SCHOOL-CHILDREN 

THK  necessity  for  the  care  of  the  teeth,  and  for  instructing  chil- 
dren therein,  as  early  as  the  grammar-school  course,  is  dwelt 
upon  by   Dr.  Paul  (iardiner  White,  of  Boston,  in  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  Bo.ston  School  Board  and 
now  printed  in  pamphlet   form.      Dr.  White 
makes  the  statement,  somewhat  astonishing 
in  these  days  of  frequent  tooth-brushes,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  highly  intelligent,  well- 
educated  people  look  upon  the  teeth  as  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  even  in  adult  life, 
and  that  they  receive  with  surprize  and  even 
incredulity  the  suggestion  that  the  teeth  of 
children    should  be   carefully     cleaned    and 
attended  to.     He  goes  on  : 

"It  is  time  to  come  to  practical  principles 
and  rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  remove  foreign  substances  from  the 
mouth.  It  is  our  duty  to  care  for  the  health 
of  the  mouth  in  every  possible  form,  and, 
when  that  has  been  accomplished,  there  will 
be  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  less  work 
for  the  physician,  as  most  of  the  ailments 
of  man  are  caused  by  mouth-infection 

"The  mouth  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances is  an  ideal  incubator  for  the  de- 
velopment of  many  forms  of  bacteria,  and 
bacteria,  both  pathogenic  and  non-patho- 
genic, are  present  therein  at  all  times.  The 
life-circle  of  these  bacteria  demands  certain 
conditions — viz.,  suitable  temperature,  mois- 
ture, food,  and  a  removal  of  their  waste  products  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent their  own  destruction.  That  all  these  conditions  are  found 
within  the  oral  cavity  goes  without  saying. 

"'ihe  oral  cavity  is  the  main  gateway  to  the  entire  body,  and  it 
is  through  this  gateway  that  many  destructive  diseases  tind  en- 
trance, originating  from  infectious  material  in  the  mouth 

"Wherever  there  is  decomposition  of  organic  matter  these  in- 
numerable colonies  of  microbes,  the  germs  of  disease,  are  gen- 
erated. Can  any  individual  jiass  his  food  through  a  mouth  thus 
infected  and  yet  wonder  why  he  suffers  from  indigestion.^" 

The  relation  of  the  mouth  to  digestion  and  assimilation  is 
brought  out  in  another  part  of  the  address.  Dr.  White  calls  at- 
tentton  to  the  fact  that  good  health  requires  good  digestion,  which 
in  its  turn  can  not  take  place  without  thorough  mastication.  He 
elaborates  this  idea  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  mouth  the  crushing  force  of  a  normal  set  of  teeth  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy-live  pounds.  This  remarkable  power  is  given 
us  so  that  we  may  thoroughly  masticate  the  hard  and  firm  foods 
which  are  so  important  for  j)roper  nutrition.  .Mastication  breaks 
up  the  food  so  as  to  facilitate  the  swallowing  of  it,  and  to  insure 
its  intimate  admixture  with  the  digestive  juices,  not  only  within 
the  mouth  but  throughout  the  whole  digestive  tract.  It  promotes 
the  flow  of  saliva  and  .secures  due  insalivation  of  the  food  ;  it  in- 


DR.    I'AUL    GARDINER    WHITE, 

Who  regrets  that  Russia  is  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  providing  for  tlie  care  of  the 
teeth  of  school-children. 


creases  the  quantity  of  alkaline  saliva  pa.ssing  into  the  stomach; 
it  stimulates  the  heart  and  circulation,  and  influences  the  nutrition 
of  the  jaws  and  their  appendages  by  stimulating  the  local  blood 
and  lymph  circulation. 

"The  teeth  during  mastication,  especially  where  the  bite  is  good 
and  the  food  of  a  kind  necessitating  vigorous  and  sustained  masti- 
cation, are  made  to  move  both  vertically  and  horizontally  in  their 
sockets;  the  effect  of  this  is  to  stimulate  the  circulation  in  the 
tooth-pulp,  the  alveolar  periosteum,  the  cementum,  the  alveolar 
wall  supplied  by  it,  and  the  circumjacent  membrane  of  the  gums. 

"All  this  makes  for  the  health  of  the  teeth.  Wherefore  it  is  not 
surprizing  to  find  that  those  who  masticate  thoroughly  suffer  much 
less  from  dental  caries  and  its  complications  than  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  bolt  their  food." 

It  is  common,  Dr.  White  says,  to  hear  people  with  poor  teeth 
say  that  they  will  have  them  all  out  and  .substitute  artificial  molars. 
The  insufficiency  of  this  plan  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  crush- 
ing force  of  the  best  artificial  teeth  is  only  50  to  iSo  pounds,  com- 
pared with  the  275  of  the  natural  ones.  The  remedy  for  all  such 
false  ideas  and  for  the  neglect  of  the  teeth,  which  Dr.  White 
finds  to  be  "one  of  the  earliest,  most  immediate,  and  most  far- 
rcicliin-^    causes   of   disease."  is,  he  thinks,  the   introduction  of 

instruction  in  dental  hygiene  into  our  schools. 

He  then  presents  these  striking  figures: 

"Dr.  Jessen  reports  the  astounding  fact 
that  out  of  a  total  ot  100,000  school-children 
from  the  different  (ierman  states,  from  Si  to 
oy  per  cent,    were   found    to   have   diseased 

teeth 

"Among  10,517  .school-children  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  examined  by  Cunning- 
ham in  England  and  Scotland,  35,279  dis- 
eased teeth  were  found — only  about  1,500  of 
these  children,  or  approximately  14  per  cent., 

having  sound  teeth 

"  It  was  in  barbarous  Russia  that  dental  in- 
vestigations were  conducted  as  early  as  1S79, 
with  the  result  that  So  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  .St.  Petersburg  were  found  to 
have  defective  or  decayed  teeth.  Is  it  not 
an  object -le.s.son  for  us,  the  people  of  Boston, 
that  in  1S97  the  pedagogical  council  of  the 
college  of  the  far-distant  city  of  Batoum 
should  have  already  provided  that  the  pupils' 
teeth  should  be  regularly  examined  by  den- 
tists ?  In  the  higher  military  .schools  of  Rus- 
sia dental  offices  have  been  established,  as 
they  also  have  in  the  I'nited  States  Army, 
where  every  available  means  is  employed  to 
preserve  organs  which  are  there  considered 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  health.  In  1S96  Russian  dentists 
went  so  far  as  to  formally  petition  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
organize  a  regular  dental  hygiene  department  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. .  .  .  If  the.se  things  can  be  done  in  Russia,  why  can  not  they 
l)e  done  in  the   Inited  States,  where  the  need  is  far  greater  ?  " 

Dr.  Ciardiner  will  not  accept  the  i)resent  overcrowding  of  the 
school  course  as  an  excuse  for  omitting  what  he  regards  as  a  vital 
subject.  Take  out  something  less  important,  he  urges,  and  re- 
place it  with  dental  hygiene,  supplementing  the  instruction  with 
a  periodical  inspection  of  the  teeth,  to  begin  not  later  than  the 
sixth  year  of  age.     He  concludes  : 

"Americans  are  fast  becoming  a  toothless  nation.  Young  folk 
from  sixteen  lo  eighteen  years  of  age  are  already  wearing  artificial 
teeth,  and  very  few  adults  can  boast  of  a  complete  set  as  nature 
gave  them.  Nature  intended  the  teeth  to  be  sound  and  intact  in 
both  sexes  at  the  ;ige  of  eighty  years,  and  this  can  actually  be 
achieved  by  following  simple  rules  of  mouth  hygiene.  Something 
must  be  done  to  counteract  the  fearful  consequences  of  our  na- 
tional indifference.  Too  great  stre.ss  can  not  be  laid  upon  this 
(juestion 

"We  are  living  in  the  ])resent,  but  we  nuist  think  in  the  future, 
and  slr'vc  to  build  for  those  who  are  yet  to  come.  The  present 
bcconu's  the  Past,  and  the  future  tlio  present,  in  such  rapid  sue- 
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cession  that  the  man  who  in  any  of  the  serious  concerns  of  life  does  not  think  and  live  in 
the  future  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  find  himself  hopelessly  in  the  past.  And  what  greater 
incentive  is  there  than  this  knowledge  to  awaken  in  us  an  irresistible  desire  and  earnest  pur- 
pose to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of  that  system  which  underlies  everything — namely, 
the  system  which  educates  our  students  and  determines  the  character  of  the  education  which 
thev  receive  ? " 


THE  PRESSURE  OF  LIGHT 

THK  luminous  waves  from  the  sun  exert  such  a  pressure  that  the  earth  sustains,  from  this 
cause  alone,  a  load  of  75,000  tons.  Yet  the  very  existence  of  this  kind  of  pressure 
was  unsuspected  until  a  comparatively  short  time  ago.  It  is  now  an  admitted  .scientific  fact, 
and  has  been  invoked  in  explanation  of  some  of  the  mysteries  of  astronomy.  Some  of  the 
ways  in  which  it  has  been  thus  employed  are  set  forth  by  Waldemar  Kaempffcrt  in  Harpers 
Miii^azim  (New  York,  June).     Says  this  writer  : 

"Granting  that  the  sun's  light  presses  upon  the  earth  with  a  measurable  force,  what  is  the 
good  of  the  discovery?  Simply  this:  Ever  since  astronomy  was  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  ex- 
act science  the  men  who  watch  the  stars  each  night  during  their  active  lives  have  marveled  at 
some  of  the  miracles  that  they  beheld  and  have  sought  to  explain  them.  Why,  for  example, 
does  a  comet's  tail,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  invariably  drift  away  from  the  sun  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  great  scarlet  streamers  or  clouds  that  swim  over  the  sun,  and 
of  the  wonderful  gossamer  corona  that  floats  far  beyond  the  sun  and  is  seen  only  during  the 
few  fleeting  moments  of  a  total  eclipse?  What  is  the  zodiacal  light,  that  shimmering  fabric 
which  is  mysteriously  spread  on  the  western  horizon  during  the  clear  evenings  of  winter  and 
.spring?  What  is  the  message  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  its  leaping  pillars,  of  which  each 
arctic  explorer  brings  back 
some  new  and  marvelous 
tale  ?  Widely  different  in 
character  tho  these  astro- 
nomical riddles  may  appar- 
ently be,  the  magic  key  by 
which  they  have  all  been 
unlocked  is  the  pressure  of 
light.  The  common  solu- 
tion of  all  these  problems 
we  owe  to  four  brilliant 
scientists — a  Russian,  two 
Americans,  and  a  Swede. 
It  was  a  Russian,  Lebe- 
dev,  who  first  experimental- 
ly proved  that  light  really 
does  press  upon  the  objects 
which  it  illuminates  ;  it  was 


DANIEL'S   COMET. 

So  diaphanous  is  the  texture  of  the  comet's  tail  that,  altho  20,000,000  miles  in  length, 
the  matter  of  wliich  it  is  composed  could  be  packed  into  a  lady's  hand-bag.  Photographed 
at  Yerkes  Observatory,  Augu^t  i:,  1907.  (The  stars  appear  as  streaks  because  the  telescopic 
camera  was  moved  to  keep  pace  with  the  comet.) 


MR.  WALDEMAR   K.\EMPFFEKT, 

Who  shows  that  certain  spectacular  and 
hitherto  mysterious  phenomena  in  the  heavens 
are  caused  by  the  pressure  of  liglit. 


the  Americans,  Nichols 
and  Hull,  wlio  improved 
upon  his  method  and  con- 
firmed his  discovery  ;  and  it 
was  the  broad  mind  of  a 
Swedish  physicist,  Svante 
Arrhenius,  that  cosmically 
applied  the  principles  in- 
volved in  light-pressure  and 
brought  into  a  simple  har- 
mony all  this  astronomical 
discord.  New  tho  these 
theories  may  be,  they  have 
been  accepted  by  conserva- 
tive students  of  science." 


By  courtesy  of  *' Harper's  Magazine." 

A   SOLAR   PROMINENCE. 

A   cloud  of  glowing  gas  floating  above  the  sun   at   a  distance  of 
123.200  miles.     Photographed  May  21,  1907.  at  Verkes  Observatory. 


Light-pressure,  tho  it 
acts  on  all  surfaces  alike, 
is  effective  only  on  the  minutest  particles  of  matter.  As  a  mass  is  sub- 
divided, its  total  weight  remains  the  same,  while  its  exposed  si;r':£»ce,  on 
which  light  necessarily  acts,  increases  enormously.  Thu.'^  .v.ien  a  certain 
limit  of  size  is  reached,  light-pressure  may  balance  gravitation.  The  limit 
depends  of  course  on  the  position  of  the  particle  in  space  with  regard  to  other 
gravitating  bodies.  Such  particles  are  those  composing  the  tail  of  a  comet. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  The  particles  constituting  that  train  are  small  enough  to  be  toyed  with 
by  the  pressure  of  sunlight.  No  matter  where  the  comet  may  be  in  its 
orbit,  whether  it  has  just  entered  the  solar  system  or  is  speeding  away,  that 
plume  is  inevitably  tossed  away  from  the  sun,  just  as  if  a  mighty  wind  were 
blowing  it  from  the  central  luminary.  The  appendage  of  shining  dust  is 
the  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  light  over  solar  gravitation 

"  One  more  question  must  be  answered  before  these  cometary  vagaries 
may  be  considered  fully  explained.  Is  the  pressure  of  light  sufficiently 
rapid  in  its  effect  to  account  for  the  flashlike  rapidity  with  which  a  comet's 
tail  changes?  Newton  saw  the  great  comet  of  1680  throw  out  a  tail  sixty 
million  miles  long  in  two  days.  Is  the  pressure  of  light  able  to  accomplish 
that  staggering  feat?  Arrhenius  has  calculated  that  a  particle  of  one-half 
the  critical  diameter  would  be  hurled  through  space  by  light-pressure  at  the 
stupendous  speed  of  865,000  miles  an  hour.  Cometary  dust  particles  are 
only  one-eighteenth  of  that  diameter,  which  means  that  they  would  flash 
over  the  same  865,000  miles  in  less  than  four  minutes.  Clearly,  light-pres- 
sure is  more  than  equal  to  the  task  of  tossing  out  a  luminous  pennant  sixty 
million  miles  in  length  in  two  days." 

Light-pressure,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  may  also  be  invoked  to  explain 
the  solar  prominences  and   the  mysterious  "corona."     He  says  : 

"  The  sun  admittedly  projects  vapors  into  space,  vapors  which  must  con- 
dense into  drops  when  they  encounter  the  cold  of  outer  space.     If  the  drops 
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are  larger  than  tlie  critical  size  which  determines  whether  light- 
pressure  or  gravitation  slt^ll  prevail,  they  will  be  snatched  back 
by  the  sun's  gravitational  attraction  and  give  rise  to  the  curved 
prominences  that  are  often  observed.  If  they  have  approximately 
the  critical  diameter,  they  will  tloat  above  the  sun  in  the  form  of 
beautiful  carmine  clouds,  balanced  in  space  by  the  equal  and  op- 
positely acting  forces  of  gravitation  and  radiation  pressure.  These 
clouds  have  hitherto  been  particularly  puzzling;  for  in  the  absence 
of  a  dense  solar  atmosphere  their  existence  seemed  a  celestial 
paradox.  If  the  condensed  drops  are  smaller  than  the  critical 
diameter,  they  will  be  projected  by  the  pressure  of  light  far  be- 
yond the  sun  to  form  the  beautiful  pearly  corona." 

The  existence  of  the  zodiacal  liglit  and  its  counterpart,  tlie 
mystical  gegenschein  or  counter-glow,  is  also  explained  in  this 
way,  two  streams  of  solar  corpuscles  being  formed  by  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion  near  the  earth,  one  pointing  toward  the 
sun,  and  the  other  away  from  it.  Finally,  the  aurora  is  caused  by 
electrified  solar  particles  shot  into  space  by 
light-pressure.  Even  meteorites  may  be  due 
to  the  return  of  agglomerations  ot  these  in- 
finitesimal masses.     Says  Mr.  KaemptYert : 

"The  sun  is  verj'  much  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  throws  away  all  but  a  single  cent 
of  a  fortune  consisting  of  twenty-three  mil- 
lion dollars;  for  only  3-r7TnA7n7?r»  of  his  radi- 
ated energy  reaches  us.  What  then  becomes 
of  the  inconceivably  huge  number  of  cor- 
puscles which  are  shot  from  the  sun  and  which 
never  strike  the  earth.'  It  is  conceived  by 
Arrhenius  and  his  followers  that  many  of 
them  must  collide  with  corpuscles  di.scharged 
by  suns  other  than  ours — suns  ineffably  dis- 
tant. ...  A  time  comes  when  the  surface  of 
the  masses  formed  by  collision  is  charged  with 
so  much  electricity  that  they  can  sustain  no 
more.  Further  growth  by  collision  then 
ceases;  the  electrically  surfeited  mass  repels 
the  onward-rushing  similarly  electrified  cor- 
puscles. Thus  it  happens  that  the  universe 
is  strewn  with  grains  or  accretions  of  mod- 
erate size.  If  these  grains  reach  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  earth,  the  friction  of  the  air 
causes  them  to  blaze,  so  that  they  seem  like 
swift  arrows  of  light  shot  from  the  bow  of  a 
mighty  invisible  archer.  We  call  them  'me- 
teorites.' To  Arrhenius  they  are  harbin- 
gers, some  of  them,  sent  to  us  by  cosmic  forces 
from  other  solar  systems.  And  thus,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  marvelous  powers  stored  within 
them,  the  blazing  luminaries  that  stud  the 
heavens  distribute  on  a  grand  scale  the  primal 
matter  of  the  universe,  with  the  result  that, 
however  different  in  constitution  the  stars  may 
now  be,  a  time  must  inevitably  come  when  they  will  all  be  alike, 
and  when  all  suns  will  be  bone  of  one  bone,  fiesh  of  one  flesh." 


the  brake  in  this  way  for  controlling  the  speed  of  the  car  on  down 
grades,  and  for  slowing  up  under  usual  conditions.  When  thus 
used,  the  car  can  bestopt  either  by  increasing  the  pressure  due  to 
the  hand-lever,  or  by  exciting  the  electromagnets.  The  thrust  oc- 
casioned by  the  retarding  action  of  the  brake  is  taken  by  a  tongue- 
shaped  steel  bracket  which  is  bolted  to  the  truck  and  engages  with 
jaws  on  the  sides  of  the  magnets.  The  wearing-shoes  of  the  brake 
are  attached  Ut  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  tlie  bolts  may  be  re- 
newed when  necessary.  The  exciting  coils  are  entirely  enclosed 
in  a  water-tight  case." 


MR.  JAMES    M.    nUTCHI 
TRAMI'INC; 


A  MAGNETIC  BRAKE  FOR  TRAINS— A  magnetic  tr.ick- 
brake  recently  developed  by  the  British  Thomson-Houston  Com- 
pany is  interesting  because  it  may  be  applied  by  hand,  and  is  ni- 
tended  for  ser^•ice  and  emergency  stops.  Says  The  Tmwway 
ami  Ktiilway  World  (London),  as  abstracted  in  The  F.ledriinl 
Rcvie:i<  (New  York,  June  6) : 

"The  brake  consists  of  two  steel  shoes,  each  formed  of  a  num- 
ber of  poles  placed  so  that  they  alternately  become  north  and  south 
poles  when  the  current  is  passed  through  a  single  exciting  coil. 
Excited  in  this  way,  the  shoes  are  drawn  down  upon  the  rail  mid- 
way between  the  wheels  of  the  car  with  a  force  of  several  tons. 
Exciting  current  is  l\irnished  by  the  motors,  running  as  genera- 
tors, thus  rendering  the  brake  independent  of  the  trolley  circuit. 
Between  the  two  shoes  is  connected  a  channel  iron  and  a  system 
of  brake-levers  and  chains  attached  to  brake  spindles  at  each  end 
of  the  car  to  enable  the  shoes  to  be  prest  down  upon  the  track  by 
hand  in  the  usual  manner  of  track-brakes.     It  is  intended  to  u.se 


WHAT  TO  TAKE  ON  A  WALKING-TRIP 

"VyOway  of  spending  a  vacation  gives  more  pleasure  than  a 
^  ^  walking-trip,  but  its  success  depends  largely  on  small 
things.  An  ill-fitting  shoe,  clothes  that  are  too  heavy  or  not  heavy 
enough,  a  superfluity  or  a  deficiency  of  baggage— any  one  of  these 
may  turn  what  should  be  a  season  of  joy  into 
a  period  of  discomfort.  In  Good  Health 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  June)  James  M.  Hutch- 
inson tells  the  walker  how  to  dress  and  what 
to  take  with  him,  to  insure  the  maximum  of 
ease  and  benefit.     We  read  : 

"On  a  walking-trip  a  person  should  be 
properly  drest  and  equipped  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results,  but  any  old  clothes  and  com- 
fortable shoes  will  do  if  the  walker  wishes  to 
cut  down  expenses  to  the  minimum.  How- 
ever, a  little  money  invested  in  a  walking- 
suit  and  a  few  acces.sories  will  be  well  spent. 
A  .  .  .  suit  of  this  kind  always  looks  neat 
and  attractive,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
one's  ordinary  clothes  after  a  long  walk — is 
cool,  and  feels  comfortable,  and  is  of  lighter 
weight,  with  much  less  hindrance  to  leg  ac- 
tion. ...  I  have  tried  numerous  colors  and 
kinds  of  suits,  and  like  the  color  of  those 
worn  by  the  Overland  Club  members  the 
best  of  any  that  I  have  tried.  The  cloth  is 
a  good  grade  of  flannel,  and  the  shade  a  me- 
dium gray;  .  .  .  threeor  four  yards  will  make 
a  suit.  Any  tailor  can  make  it.  but  a  dress- 
maker can  usually  do  just  as  good  a  job  for 
half  the  money.  The  cloth  should  be  shrunk 
before  being  made  up  into  the  suit.  Any 
kind  of  belt  may  be  used  to  hold  the  trou- 
sers, altho  personally  1  like  the  wide  cloth 
belt,  which  is  ven,-  easy.  The  bottoms  of  the 
trousers  are  held  in  place  by  elastic  which  is 
run  through  the  bottom  of  the  trousers,  and 
which  fits  just  below  the  knee.  This  elastic 
should  not  be  tight,  but  just  snug  enough  to 
hold  the  bottom  of  the  trousers  in  place.    The 

trou.sers  should  not  be  lined,  and  the  shirt  not  too  long 

"The  stockings  for  this  suit  are  black  cotton  ribbed  hose,  .  .  . 
pinned  to  a  union  suit  of  underwear.  This  does  away  with  all 
hose  supporters,  which  is  a  good  idea,  as  most  hose-supporters  are 
a  hindrance  to  the  free  action  of  the  muscles.  The  underwear 
with  this  suit  is  of  medium  light  weight  and  of  cotton.  .  .  .  A  gray 
cap  to  match  the  suit  is  about  the  most  convenient  headgear  to  be 
found.  It  should  be  well  made,  but  not  lined.  In  places  where 
one  expects  to  walk  much  in  the  sunlight,  a  white  canvas  hat  is 
very  good.  I  used  one  of  these  hats  on  a  walking-trip  in  Colorado 
in  190^1,  and  foimd  it  the  proper  thing  in  .Southwestern  Colorado, 
where  the  heat  at  limes  is  intense.  These  canvas  hats  may  be 
washed.  The  walking-shoes  should  be  light  and  strong  and  easy- 
fitting.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  walking  with  sore  feet  and  if  the 
feet  are  inclined  to  be  tender,  a  bath  in  cold  salt  water  every  day 
will  benefit  them.  Some  pedestrians  have  said  that  an  Indian 
moccasin  is  the  best  shoe  to  walk  in.  Others  favor  a  heavy,  thick 
soled  shoe.  If  we  could  spare  the  time  to  walk  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  every  day,  no  doubt  the  moccasin  would  be  the  best 
footwear,  but  for  the  aver.ige  person  who  walks  occasionally  for 
pleasure  and  health  I  would  advise  a  medium-soled  shoe.  A  very 
heavy-soled  shoe  will  have  a  tendency  to  tire  one,  and  the  sole 
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sliould  be  ju.st  uiick  tnouijli  to  protect  the 
foot.  In  clinibins;-  mountains  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  few  hobnails  driven  in  the  soles  of 
the  shoes,  as  they  are  a  great  help  in  climb- 
ing on  rock.  I  like  the  rubber  heel  very  much, 
and  have  all  my  shoes  equipped  with  them, 
making  them  as  low  as  possible.  For  a  short 
walk  from  five  to  ten  miles  an  ordinary  rubber- 
soled  gymnasium  shoe  is  very  easy  to  walk 
in.  but  for  long  distances  the  Overlander 
walkers  have  found  the  elkskin  atiiietic  shoe 
to  be  the  best." 

The  accouterments  of  a  walker,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  should  depend  on  the  length 
of  his  trip  and  on  whether  he  wishes  to  sleep 
out-of-doors  or  not.  A  medium-weight  wool- 
en blanket  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  rubber 
cloth  may  serve  as  bedding,  and  a  haversack 
makes  a  good  pillbw.  One  suit  of  under- 
wear and  a  pair  of  hose  are  the  extent  of  ex- 
tra clothing  advised  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  for, 
he  says,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  one  can 
buy  these  goods  as  he  needs  them.  He  goes  on  : 

"You  will  find  a  small  haversack  of  much 
use  during  a  trip,  and  these  can  be  made  to 
order  in  almost  any  size  and  of  any  material  desired.  The  one 
I  have  carried  for  the  past  five  years  is  made  of  canvas,  rubber- 
lined,  and  weighs,  when  filled,  from  two  to  four  pounds. 

"This  is  the  place  to  carry  all  small  necessary  articles,  and 
in  mine  are  usually  found  a  notebook  and  pencil,  road-maps, 
camera-films,  cards,  comb,  mirror,  handkerchiefs,  an  extra  neck- 
tie, twine,  shoe-strings,  safety-pins,  knife,  compass,  and  any  other 
article  that  I  may  wish  to  carry  with  me.  One  other  article  of  im- 
portance, but  not  of  necessity,  is  the  camera.  .  .  .  The  weight  of 
the  camera,  haversack,  and  blanket  will  not  be  over  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  and  if  there  is  a  party  going  on  the  trip,  the  divided  weight 
will  be  still  less.  A  walking-stick  is  of  considerable  use  at  times 
in  walking,  and  especially  so  in  climbing.  After  one  gets  used 
to  a  certain  stick,  he  soon  regards  it  as  an  old  friend.  If  you  are 
an  enthusiastic  pedestrian  or  like  walking-trips,  you  will  do  well 
to  equip  yourself  with  this  walking-kit  or  with  at  least  the  most 
necessary  articles.  The  expense  will  be  small  and  the  investment 
a  good  one." 


PROFESSOR    liOLTVVOOl 


Who  reckons  that  any  given  quantity  of 
radium  will  te  half  disintegrated  in  2,000  years. 
Others  put  it  at  from  1,300  to  2,600  years. 


THE  "LIFE"  OF   RADIUM 

To  those  who  were  taught  in  school  to  look  upon  a  chemical 
element  as  an  unchanging  and  unchangeable  entity,  it  seems 
odd  to  read  in  the  staidest  of  scientific  journals  accounts  of  ex- 
periments on  the  "life  "  of  radium — to  find  out,  in  other  words,  how 
long  a  piece  of  this  substance  will  remain  what  it  is,  before  turning 
entirely  into  something  else.  Such  investigation  has  now  been 
going  on  for  about  four  years,  and  altho  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
results  of  different  experimenters  are  very  harmonious,  all  agree 
that  radium  is  continually  giving  out  an  emanation  which  ulti- 
mately changes  in  chemical  relationships,  and  that  it  loses  in 
weight  thereby.  In  the  opinion  of  Rutherford  and  Soddy,  two  of 
the  highest  authorities,  the  phenomena  known  collectively  as 
"radioactivity"  are  always  accompanied  by  atomic  disintegration 
and  the  formation  of  chemically  different  atoms.  Thus  a  certain 
proportion  of  all  radium  atoms  is  being  constantly  transformed 
into  atoms  of  other  substances.  Says  Prof.  Bertram  B.  Boltwood, 
of  Yale,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  American  Jo2irnal  oj 
Science  (New  Haven,  June)  : 

"A  number  of  estimates  of  the  approximate  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  change  occurring  in  radium  have  been  made  by  Rutherford. 
From  the  heating  effect  observed  in  radium  salts  he  at  first  calcu- 
lated that  the  half-value  period  of  radium,  i.e..  the  time  required 
for  exactly  half  of  a  given  quantity  of  radium  to  disintegrate  into 
other  substances,  was  about  800  years,  but  very  shortly  afterward 
he  decided  upon  1,500  years  as  a  more  probable  value." 


Later  still,  from  electrical  considerations, 
he  deduced  the  "half-value"  t,3oo  years,  and 
different  methods  still  gave  respectively  2,600 
and  2,000  years — a  series  embracing  pretty 
wide  variations,  altho  the  numbers  are  all  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude.  Professor 
Boltwood  says,  however,  that  none  of  the 
methods  hitherto  used  can  be  expected  to  give 
more  than  approximate  results  He  describes 
a  method  of  his  own,  which  depends  on 
what  he  has  named  "radioactive  equilibrium." 
He  says  : 

"It  follows,  from  the  disintegration  theory, 
that  in  any  system  of  radioactive  substances, 
consisting  of  a  parent  element  and  a  series 
of  successive  disintegiMting  products,  .  .  . 
when  the  relative  amounts  of  products  have 
reached  their  highest  possible  value,  and  a 
state  of  radioactive  equilibrium  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  system,  the  number  of  atoms  of 
the  parent  substance  disintegrating  in  unit 
time  is  exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  each  successive  product  disintegrating  in 

the  same  period 

"Now  in  the  case  of  radium,  owing  to  its 
rarity  and  its  slow  rate  of  change,  it  is  not  at  present  possible  by 
direct  measurements  conducted  with  radium  compounds  to  ac- 
curately determine  the  rate  at  which  disintegration  is  taking  place. 
The  primary  uranium  minerals,  however,  represent  systems  which 
are  certainly  of  sufficient  age  for  a  state  of  radioactive  equilib- 
rium to  have  been  reached  by  the  different  products.  If,  therefore, 
the  parent  substance  from  which  the  radium  is  formed  can  be 
separated  from  such  a  mineral,  and  the  amount  of  radium  produced 
by  this  parent  can  be  determined  and  compared  directly  with 
the  amount  of  radium  with  which  it  was  associated  in  the  mineral, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  constant 
of  change  of  the  radium  than  can  be  obtained  by  other  methods. 

"The  constant  proportion  which  has  been  found  to  exist  between 
the  quantities  of  uranium  and  radium  in  different  minerals  is  very 
conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  the  assumption  that  radium  is  a 
disintegration  product  of  uranium,  but  attempts  made,  to  detect  the 
growth  of  radium  in  compounds  of  pure  uranium  indicated  that 
if  radium  was  produced  at  all  it  was  produced  at  a  very  small  frac 
tion  of  the  rate  which  was  to  be  expected  from  other  considerations. 
It  was  possible,  however,  that  the  transformation  of  uranium  into 
radium  was  not  a  direct  one,  and  that  the  atoms  of  uranium 
disintegrated  to  form  atoms  of  an  unknown  intermediate  product 
with  a  slow  rate  of  change  from  which  radium  was  ultimately 
produced." 

This  unknown  intermediate  substance  has  not  only  been  proved 
by  Professor  Boltwood  to  exist,  but  he  has  actually  isolated  it  and 
shown  that  it  is  a  chemical  element,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  "ionium."  Measuring  the  rate  at  which  radium  is  pro- 
duced from  it,  and  using  this,  in  the  way  indicated  above,  to  cal- 
culate the  rate  of  disintegration  of  the  radium  itself,  he  concludes 
that  the  "half-value"  period  of  radium  is  about  2,000  years.  In 
this  period,  therefore,  half  the  mass  of  any  given  piece  of  radium 
existing  to-day  will  have  disappeared — not  merely  evaporated  like 
water,  but  changed  utterly  into  a  different  substance,  from  which 
it  can  never  be  recovered  by  any  power  or  process  known  to  us. 


"Genoa  and  Milan,  Italy,  are  to  be  connected  by  a  marvelous  electric  rail- 
road eighty-five  miles  in  length,  which  is  to  cost  $47,000,000,"  saj's  Popular 
Electricity  (New  York).  "The  excessive  cost  of  it  is  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  the  line  will  pass.  It  will  require  nineteen 
tunnels,  one  of  which  will  be  twelve  miles  long.  There  will  be  372  bridges  and 
the  road  will  be  six  years  in  the  course  of  construction.  The  cost  of  the  line 
construction  alone  will  be  $500,000  per  mile.  The  line  will  be  double-tracked 
and  there  will  be  no  grade-crossings.  Trains  will  consist  of  three  cars,  each 
accommodating  fifty  passengers.  It  is  proposed  to  run  twenty  trains  a  day, 
and  It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  traffic  will  be  6,000  passengers.  A  very  com- 
plete schedule  has  been  arranged  to  take  care  of  the  exoress  and  local  traffic, 
as  we'l  as  the  freight  of  that  section  of  the  country.  The  power  will  be  de- 
rived from  a  24,000-horse-power  hydraulic  generating-plant." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD  I 


THE  STATE'S  DEPENDENCE  ON  MISSIONS 

MR.  WINSTON  CHLKCHILL,  who  is  looked  upon  in 
England  as  perhaps  the  young  man  of  the  Empire  giving 
the  highest  promise  ol  the  future,  has  most  recently  come  forward 
as  the  champion  of  missions.  At  the  opening  of  the  great  mission- 
ary exhibition  in  London  described  in  these  pages  last  week,  his  was 
the  principal  address,  and  his  speech  is  widely  commented  upon 
in  British  religious  journals  as  one  of  great  eloquence.  Says  The 
Methodist  Recoritt-r  (London) : 

".Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  dignified  and  .splendid  oratory  rose  to 
the  height  of  his  theme.  The  brooding  seriousness  of  the  young 
man  bearing  the  burden  of  a  future  with  untold  possibilities 
kindled  into  tlame  as  he  threw  back  his  head,  and,  with  eyes  aglow, 
declared,  'We  who  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  know  well  that 
no  empire  and  no  nation  can  long  endure  in  power  and  fame  in  the 
world  unless  it  labors,  not  only  for  its  own  political  and  social 
interests,  but  is  a  faithful  servant  of  high  forces  and  works  for  the 
whole  human  family.' 

"()n  this  principle  he  ba.sed  his  missionary  plea,  against  the  ar- 
guments of  the  people  who  wish  to  confine  effort  to  the  '  jungles 
and  morasses  '  at  home  in  London,  and  who  think  it  is  best  to 
leave  the  native  in  his  primitive  barbarism.  'It  has  been  the  glory 
of  our  people — yes,  even  the  poorest  among  them— that  they  have 
always  po.ssest  the  faculty  of  enthusiasm  for  things  which  do  not 
affect  their  lives  at  home.'  " 

In  ringing  rhetoric  that  thrilled  his  audience,  says  The 
Jteconhr,  Mr.  Cluircliill  pleaded  lor  this  wider  \ision  in  words 
like  these  : 

"  Vou  know  very  well  what  a  sense  9f  relief  it  is  to  us  all,  as  in- 
dividual men  and  women,  when  we  can  escape,  for  only  a  time  per- 
haps, from  the  poor  little  ves.sel  of  our  own  personality,  mocked 
by  the  deep,  unseen  tides  and  currents  of  the  ocean — the  sport  of 
all  the  winds  that  blow  :  when  we  can  escape  from  that,  and  take 
our  stand  upon  some  hill-top  of  high  purpose,  upon  the  rock  of 
some  great  cause,  and  from  that  secure  position  contemplate  in 
serene  but  reverent  independence  range  upon  range  of  moral  or 
spiritual  conception,  opening  ever  more  broadly  and  ever  more 
brightly  to  the  eye  of  science,  of  reason,  and  of  faith." 

.Mr.  Churchill's  experience  as  Colonial  Under-Secretary,  and  as 
a  traveler  in  Uganda  last  year,  has  brought  him  face  to  face  with 
actual  conditions.  He  told  of  finding  in  I'ganda"  a  race  of  negroes, 
docile,  peaceful,  law-abiding,  and  polite,  of  whom  a  very  great 
number  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith."  Of  his  experience 
in  still  higher  connections  he  is  reported  as  saying: 

".Speaking  as  I  can,  as  one  who  has^for  two  and  a  half  years 
been  closely  concerned  with  the  administration  of  our  Colonial 
Kinpire,  I  can  say  that  the  relations  between  governors  and  offi- 
cials of  British  posse.ssions  and  missionaries  who  are  working  in 
their  midst  are  improving  every  year,  and  have  never  been  better 
than  they  are  to  day.  The  material  services  which  missionary 
work  renders  to  the  British  Kmi)ire  are  immense;  but  they  can  be 
appreciated.  The  moral  services  which  it  renders  are  far  greater, 
and  can  never  be  measured.  His  Majesty  the  King  dispo.ses  of 
immense  armies  and  fleets.  Many  thousands  of  armed  men  watch 
everyday  over  the  peace  and  order  of  his  dominions  ;  and  yet  it 
is  not  upon  that  armed  force  that  the  strength  and  cohesion  and 
health  and  life  of  the  British  Empire  depend.  V\'e  know  perfectly 
well  that  if  that  were  our  only  foundation  we  should  collapse  an<l 
perish,  and  shouhl  vanish  and  fatle  into  the  mists  of  the  past  which 
have  already  shrouded  antl  enclosed  so  many  great  and  powerful 
dominations.  V\'c  know  that  it  is  upon  the  essential  goodness  of 
the  British  purpose,  ay,  and  lofty  aims,  which  the  queer  people  of 
this  island  have  always  faithfully  fought  for ;  we  know  that  it  is  on 
the  spirit  of  earnest  philanthropy,  disinterested  civilizing  exer- 
tions, high  principles  of  religion  and  of  public  government — it  is 
on  that,  and  on  that  alone,  that  the  permanent  continuation  of  the 
British  Empire  must  be  based." 


VISIONS   OF  CHURCH  UNITY 

T^ENOMlN'.-VriON AL  "reintegration  "  is  observed  as  an  ac- 
^-^  tive  force  of  the  hour  parallel  with  that  looking  toward 
denominational  affiliation.  The  latter  tendency  is  pointed  out  by 
The  Cfliigregationalist  aiu/  Christian  World  (New  York)  as  ta- 
king the  form  in  Canada  of  a  movement  toward  uniting  Presby- 
terians, Methodists,  and  Congregationalists.  It  appears  further  in 
the  negotiations  during  the  past  three  years  between  United  Breth- 
ren, Methodist  Protestants,  and  Congregationalists  of  this  country. 
Still  another  trend  toward  unity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  "efforts  to 
federate  different  Christian  bodies,  without  changing  their  present 
status,"  the  first  great  council  in  Philadelphia  next  December  of 
the  Federated  Churches  in  America  being  pointed  to  by  this  paper 
as  "an  impressive  illustration  of  this  tendency."  Over  against 
this  current,  says  The  Congregatioiialist: 

"We  discern  another  stream  of  desire  and  purpo.se,  not  neces- 
sarily antagonistic  to  the  former,  but  plainly  differentiated  from  it. 
This  is  the  tendency  toward  integrating  the  denominational  units. 
It  means  the  bringing  together  of  those  groups  that  belong  natu- 
rally in  the  same  ecclesiastical  family.  These  children  of  the  same 
mother  became  alienated  years  ago,  some  of  them  because  of  sec- 
tional differences,  others  because  of  disagreements  in  points  of 
theology,  ritual,  or  polity,  but  in  most  cases  to-day  those  reasons 
no  longer  operate,  and,  judging  from  our  present  standpoint,  seem 
comparatively  trivial.  Cases  in  point  are  the  closer  approach  to 
one  another  of  churches  throughout  the  world  holding  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  faith  and  polity.  Already  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terians have  become  organically  united  with  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church.  The  near  future  may  witness  the  incorporation  of 
other  Presbyterian  branches  into  this  already  great  fellowship. 
We  see  also  among  the  Baptists  and  Free  Baptists  a  disposition  to 
overlook  tlie  causes  of  their  former  estrangement  and  to  come  into 
organic  relationship.  The  recent  Methodist  General  Conference 
hailed  enthusiastically  the  idea  of  a  reunited  Methodism,  and  as 
one  step  toward  that  end  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  a 
committee  of  the  Methodist  Protestants. 

"  These  are  typical  expressions  of  the  growing  desire  on  the  part 
of  denominations  to  solidify  their  forces  and  to  bring  into  fellow- 
ship Christians  who  by  temperament,  tradition,  and  doctrinal  sym- 
pathies are  akin  to  one  another.  It  is  a  wholesome  movement,  as 
essential  a  step  toward  the  final  consummation  as  is  the  actual 
surrender  of  denominationalism  in  the  interests  of  a  larger  unity. 

"Perhaps  this  tendency  may  for  a  while  hold  in  abeyance  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  the  trend  toward  organic  union  ;  but  that 
it  will  ultimately  aid  this  trend  can  not  be  doubted.  Real  Chris- 
tian unity,  like  charity,  begins  at  home,  but  does  not  stop  there. 
Every  additional  reunited  and  harmonious  family  means  another 
influence  for  brotherliness  in  the  neighborhood,  the  community, 
and  the  world." 

Tills  Congregational  organ  just  ([uoted  reminds  its  own  denomi- 
nation that  it  "can  be  developed  and  applied  so  as  to  impress  the 
world  with  the  substantial  oneness  of  those  who  bear  the  Congre- 
gational name." 

The  writer  of  the  article  sees  a  hint  "in  the  earnest  but  not  gen- 
erally shared  hopes  among  a  few  venturesome  spirits  like  Dr. 
Newman  .Smyth  that  the  Roman  or  the  Episcopal  communions 
may  somehow  be  liberalized  sulficiently  to  become  the  basis  for  a 
rennileil  Ciiristendom."  ,\n  even  broader  outlook  from  aiiotiier 
point  of  view  is  visioned  by  the  editor  of  The  Luinp  ((iarrisoii, 
N.  v.).  who  conducts  "an  Anglo- Roman  monthly  devoted  to  church 
unity."     In  his  June  issue  he  observes  : 

"  As  members  of  the  Anglican  body  we  undoubtedly  have  a  very 
important  part  to  play  in  the  unification  of  Christendom,  and  our 
chief  concern  should  be  to  execute  successfully  the  work  assigned 
to  us  by  Divine  Providence.  Now  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  problem  of  church  unity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Anglican 
Church  involves  three  diverse  and  difficult  propositions,  viz.  :  («) 
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reconciliation  with  our  ancient  Mother,  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  {l>) 
the  establishment  of  intercommunion  with  the  Orthodox  Churches 
of  the  East,  whose  separation  from  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  West  dates  back  to  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  (c)  a  return  of 
the  scattered  progeny  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Apostolic  fellow- 
ship, so  that  the  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists,  and  the  others  who  went  out  from  Rome  or 
later  from  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  drawn  again  into  Cath- 
olic communion.  Nor  is  this  mere  theory  or  speculation,  for  we 
tind  these  three  tendencies  toward  union  actively  manifesting  them- 
selves in  the  Anglican  body  at  the  present  hour ;  the  first  toward 
Rome:  a  second  toward  the  East,  and  a  third  toward  the  Protes- 
tant sects,  and  it  is  the  stress  and  the  friction  between  these  three 
distinct  movements  which  has  produced  the  present  state  of  un- 
rest throughout  the  Anglican  Communion  and  more  particularly  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America." 


SOCIALISM  AND  DIVORCE  AT  THE  PAN- 
ANGLICAN  CONGRESS 

O  OCIALISM  found  only  one  dissenting  voice  among  the  speak- 
^  ers  at  the  session  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  London, 
devoted  to  that  subject.  The  discussion  at  Albert  Hall  attracted 
the  largest  crowd  yet  gathered  at  any  of  these  meetings,  says  a 
London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  the  writer  of  which  re- 
garded the  demonstration  as  "highly  significant  of  present-day 
sociological  thought."  One  hundred  and  fifty  archbishops  and 
bishops,  a  multitude  of  minor  clergy,  and  a  large  assemblage  of 
laymen  and  laywomen  were  present.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
was  scheduled  to  preside,  but  was  prevented  by  illness.  He  sent 
a  paper,  however,  that  was  read  by  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "the  key-note  of  which  was  the  injustice  of  the  existing 
division  of  the  profits  of  industry."  From  The  Sun's  dispatch  we 
quote  further  : 

"After  contrasting  the  grinding  poverty  of  the  workers  with  the 
extravagant  luxury  of  the  idie  rich,  he  demanded  from  the  Church 
'a  tremendous  act  of  penitence  for  having  failed  so  long  and  so 
greatly  to  champion  tiie  opprest  and  weak,  penitence  to  be  followed 
by  reparation  ere  the  well-merited  judgment  of  God  take  all 
weapons  of  social  influence  out  of  our  hands.' 

"  There  followed  a  series  of  eloquent  addresses,  the  first  of  which 
was  from  Mr.  McBee,  of  New  York.  All  the  speakers  except  one 
displayed  a  socialistic  tendency,   basing  their  arguments  on  the 


character  and  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity.     The  abolition  of  wage-earning  and  the 
public   maintenance   of  child-bearing   mothers    were   among   the 
reforms  predicted  or  ad- 
vocated. 

"The  Rev.  J.  G.  Simp- 
son, principal  of  the 
Clergy  School  at  Leeds, 
assured  the  vast  audience 
that  all  over  the  north 
of  England  they  were 
face  to  face  with  arising 
tide  of  Socialism  whicii 
they  were  powerless  to 
stem  even  if  they  wished 
to  do  so.  Countless  work- 
ers in  the  forges,  fur- 
naces, and  mills  of  the 
North  had  adopted  the 
socialistic  idea  and  held 
to  it  like  a  religion  and 
loved  it  like  a  bride. 
He  demanded  that  the 
Church  give  a  free  field 
to  Socialism.  He  ap- 
pealed to  it  to  try  to  un- 
derstand it  and  not  to 
hasten  to  discount  it. 

"More  significant  than 
the  speeches  themselves 
was  the  keen  interest 
shown  in  the  socialistic 
pleas  and  the  earnest  enthusiasm  with  which  such  points  as  those 
above  given  were  greeted  from  all  parts  of  the  hall." 

On  Tuesday,  June  15,  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  was 
before  the  Congress.  According  to  accounts  in  the  London  papers, 
the  American  representatives  had  the  most  sensational  reports  to 
offer.  Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  was  the  principal  speaker  on 
tliis  subject,  but  Dr.  D.  Charles  (iardiner,  a  minister  of  California, 
"said  that  he  must  confess  with  some  shame  that  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  near  which  he  lived,  there  was  one  divorce  in  every  six 
marriages,  which  he  regarded  as  a  scandalous  state  of  things." 
The  London  Standard  quotes  from  Bishop  Doane 's  paper  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"  Here  in  America  we  are  compelled  to  strain  every  nerve  in  our 


RT.     KEV.     CHARLES     GORE, 

Bisliop  of  Birmingliam,  who  presented  a 
paper  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress  "  the  key- 
note of  which  was  the  injustice  of  the  existing 
division  of  profits  of  industry." 
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insistence  upon  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  because,  I  j^rieve  to  say, 
the  country  has  gained  a  shameful  and  sorrowful  preeminence  in 
what  one  might  almost  call  "the  divorce  habit,'  the  statistics  of 
which  are  alarming  and  shocking  to  the  last  degree.  Slowly  and 
steadily  the  public  conscience  is  being  stirred.  Not  only  in  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  but  in  the  legislatures  and  in  conferences  called 
by  the  civil  authorities,  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  strong  move- 
ment toward  reducing  the  causes  for  divorce  a  -i'liiculo,  and  toward 
arresting  the  possibility  of  remarriage,  if  not  to  the  one  only  pos- 
sible scriptural  exception,  at  least  to  only  six  causes  at  the  out- 
side. Meanwhile  the  safeguards  against  hasty  and  ill-considered 
marriages  are  coming  to  be  more  carefully  defined,  and,  in  many 
States,  increased.  With  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  holy  estate 
guarded  and  con.secrated.  it  is  hoped  that  the  door  of  e.xit,  'the 
shameful  divorce-court,'  may  some  day  be  closed." 

The  Pan-Anglican  Congress  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held. 
Its  object  was  to  discuss  "a  vast  number  of  subjects  dealing  not 
only  with  the  problems  of  the  Churoh,  but  with  the  hundred  and 
one  aspects  of  social  regeneration  at  home  and  abroad."  Five 
and  a  half  years  have  been  spent  in  its  organization,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  dioceses  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Anglican  Church  were  present.  Of  the  possible 
results  of  this  great  gathering  the  London  Splicre  speaks  in  these 
words : 

"  Following  on  the  Congress  the  bishops  will  meet  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth  for  what 
will  be  known  as  the  Lambeth  Conference.  This  will  consist  en- 
tirely of  bishops,  whereas  the  Congress  members  include  men  and 
women,  lay  and  clerical.  The  bishops  will  pass  resolutions  and 
issue  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  Church.  This  has  no  legal  force,  but 
morally  it  must  be  of  great  weight.  Whether  we  be  Anglicans  or 
not  we  must  be  interested  in  such  a  gathering  as  this  Pan-Anglican 
Congress.  If  it  can  do  anything  to  preserve  the  spirituality  of  our 
race  or  shed  any  light  on  the  problems  which  vex  mankind  it  will 
not  be  in  vain.  It  is  a  courageous  act  of  honesty  to  face  the  real 
difificulties  which  beset  the  modern  man.  It  is  also  a  great  act  of 
faith  in  the  inherent  power  of  the  Christian  Church  that  she  should 
call  her  people  from  near  and  far  for  this  purpose.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  resultant  gain  may  be  commensurate  with  the  greatness 
of  the  conception." 


LOYALTY  TRANSFORMED  INTO 
RELIGION 

LOYALTY  becomes  religion  when  it  is  shown  to  be  the  "will 
to  believe  in  sometiiing  eternal,  and  to  express  that  belief 
in  the  practical  life  of  the  human  being."  Thus  Prof.  Josiah 
Royce,  of  Harvard,  merges  his  philosophy  with  that  of  Professor 
James  in  the  use  of  the  famous  phrase  so  identified  witli  the  lat- 
ter's  name.  In  a  recently  published  book,  "The  Philosopliy  of 
Lovalty,"  Professor  Koyre  deals  with  the  relations  of  loyalty  as 
a  force  of  the  moral  world  to  the  universal — hence  in  its  transfor- 
mation into  religion.  Loyalty  itself,  we  are  told,  is  "the  willing 
and  practical  and  thoroughgoing  devotion  of  a  person  to  a  cause." 
Being  "the  central  spirit  of  the  moral  and  reasonable  life  of  man, 
by  development,  it  tends  to  turn  info  the  service  of  the  universal 
cause."  All  lesser  loyalties,  it  is  further  argued,  "and  all  serving 
of  imperfect  or  of  evil  causes  are  but  fragmentary  forms  of  the 
service  of  the  cause  of  universal  loyalty."  How  the  two  realms  of 
morality  and  religion  may  be  made  to  merge  in  our  apjirchension, 
Professor  Koyce  argues  in  the  following: 

"  Religion,  in  any  form,  has  always  been  an  effort  to  interpret 
and  to  make  use  of  some  superhuman  world.  The  history,  the 
genesis,  the  earlier  and  simpler  forms  of  religion,  the  relations  of 
religion  and  morality  in  the  primitive  life  of  mankind,  do  not  here 
concern  us.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  history  there  has  often 
been  a  serious  tension  between  the  interests  of  religion  and  those 
of  morality.  .  .  .  One  of  the  greatest  and  hardest  discoveries  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  the  discovery  of  how  t<j  reconcile,  not 
religion  and  science,  but  religion  and  morality 


"  Now,  our  philosophy  of  loyalty,  aiming  at  something  much 
larger  and  richer  than  the  mere  sum  of  human  happiness  in  indi- 
vidual man,  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  such  dividing-line  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  superhuman  as  these  attempts  to  sunder 
the  provinces  of  religion  and  morality  would  imply.  The  loyal 
serve  something  more  than  individual  lives.  Even  Nietzsche, 
individualist  and  ethical  naturalist  tho  he  was,  illustrates  our  pres- 
ent thesis.  .  .  .  And  if  the  doctrine  of  the 'Eternal  Recurrence.' 
as  Nietzsche  defined  it,  is  true,  the  L'eberinciisili  belongs  not  only 
to  the  ideal  future,  but  has  existed  an  endless  number  of  times 
alreatiy. 

"  If  our  philosophy  of  loyalty  is  right,  Nietzsche  was  not  wrong 
in  this  appeal  to  the  superhuman.  The  superhuman  we  indeed 
have  always  with  us.  Life  has  no  sense  without  it.  Put  the  super- 
human need  not  be  magical.  It  need  not  be  the  object  of  super- 
stition. And  if  we  are  desirous  of  unifying  the  interests  of  moral- 
ity and  religion,  it  is  well  indeed  to  begin,  as  rugged  old  Amos 
began,  by  first  appreciating  what  righteousness  is,  and  then  by 
interpreting  righteousness,  in  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  non- 
superstitious  way,  in  superhuman  terms.  Then  we  shall  be  ready 
to  appreciate  what  religion,  whose  roots  are  indeed  by  no  means 
wholly  in  our  moral  nature,  nevertheless  has  to  offer  us  as  a  sup- 
plement to  our  morality 

"In  so  far,  then,  one  can  indeed  be  loyal  without  being  con- 
sciously and  explicitly  religious.  One's  cause,  in  its  first  intention, 
appears  to  him  human,  concrete,  practical.  It  is  also  an  ideal. 
It  is  also  a  superhuman  entity.  It  also  vieans  the  service  of  the 
eternal.  But  this  fact  may  be,  to  the  hard-working,  and  especially 
to  the  unimaginative,  and,  in  a  worldly  sense,  fairly  successful 
man,  a  latent  fact.  He  then,  to  be  sure,  gradually  idealizes  his 
cause  as  he  goes  ;  but  this  idealization  in  so  far  becomes  no  very 
explicitly  emphasized  process  in  his  life,  altho,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  tendency  to  deify  the  cause  is  inevitable. 

"Meanwhile  such  an  imperfectly  developed  but  loyal  man  may 
also  accept,  upon  traditional  grounds,  a  religion.  This  religion 
will  then  t(  11  him  about  a  superhuman  world.  But  in  so  far  the 
religion  need  not  be,  to  his  mind,  an  essential  factor  in  his  practi- 
cal loyalty.  He  may  be  superstitious  ;  or  he  may  be  a  religious 
formalist;  or  he  may  accept  his  creed  and  his  church  simply  be- 
cause of  their  social  respectability  and  usefulness;  or,  finally,  he 
may  even  have  a  rich  and  genuine  religious  experience,  which  still 
may  remain  rather  a  mysticism  than  a  morality,  or  an  esthetic 
comfort  rather  than  a  love  of  his  cause. 

"In  such  cases  loyalty  and  religion  may  long  keep  apart.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  loyalty,  if  sincere,  involves  at  least  a  latent 
belief  in  the  superhuman  reality  of  the  cause,  and  remains  at  least 
an  unconscious  devotion  to  the  one  and  eternal  cause.  But  such 
a  belief  is  also  a  latent  union  of  morality  and  religion.  Such  a 
service  is  an  unconscious  piety.  The  time  may  come,  then,  when 
the  morality  will  consciously  need  this  union  with  the  religious 
creed  of  the  individual  whose  growth  we  are  portraying." 

Summing  up  the  whole  doctrine  of  loyalty  and  religion,  Pro- 
fessor Royce  avers  that  "two  things  belonging  to  the  world-life  we 
know  :  it  is  defined  in  terms  of  our  own  needs  ;  and  it  includes  and 
completes  our  experience."  Of  the  existence  of  evil  and  sorrow 
in  the  world,  he  says :  "The  loyal,  and  they  alone,  know  the  one 
great  good  of  suffering,  of  ignorance,  of  finitude,  of  loss,  of  defeat 
—and  that  is  just  the  f^ood  of  loyalty,  ■^o  long  as  the  cause  itself 
can  only  be  viewed  as  indeed  a  living  whole."  Further:  "What 
would  be  the  universe  without  loyalty  ;  and  what  would  loyalty  be 
without  trial  ?"  Again  :  "Of  course,  the  world-life  docs  not  ob- 
tain the  individual  good  that  is  involved  in  my  willing  loyalty  un- 
less indeed  /  am  loyal.  The  world  may  in  some  way  triumph 
without  me,  but  not  as  my  cause."     Continuing  : 

"We  have  never  defined  our  theory  as  meaning  that  the  world- 
life  is/i/sf  eternally  complete,  but  thf//  asks  us,  in  an  indifferent 
way,  to  copy  its  imperfections.  Our  view  is  that  each  of  us  who  is 
loyal  is  doing  his  unique  deed  in  that  whole  of  life  which  we  have 
called  the  eternal  simply  because  it  is  the  conspectus  of  the  total- 
ity of  life,  jiast,  present,  and  future.  If  my  deed  were  not  done, 
the  world-life  would  mi;-s  my  deed.  Each  of  us  can  say  that. 
The  very  basis  of  our  theory  of  truth,  which  we  found  upon  the 
deeds,  tin-  ideas,  the  practical  needs  of  each  of  us,  gives  every  in- 
dividual his  unique  place  in  the  world  order." 
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LETTERS  AND  ART 


"AN  EDUCATIONAL  SCANDAL" 

T  ITTLE  but  "educational  disadvantages  "  come  to  many  stu- 
-*— '  dents  from  a  college  course  to-day,  charges  a  writer  in  the 
Chicago  Dial  (June  i6).  The  resultant  state  of  things  is  pictured 
to  us  as  "an  educational  scandal."  Students  are  "advised  that 
'scciology'  is  as  good  as  history,"  he  asserts,  "and  take  to  it 
greedily;  they  learn  French  through  the  medium  of  trivial  fiction, 
and  never  hear  of  Bossuet  and  Racine ;  they  absorb  themselves 
in  science,  and  get  no  realizing  sense  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  art."  This  charge  may  seem  to  educationalists  unwar- 
ranted by  the  facts,  but  the  writer  attempts  to  forestall  objection 
by  citing  testimony  from  a  certain  gathering  of  alumni.  One  of 
the  older  men  in  this  assembly  declared  that  "in  his  student  days 
college  men  took  a  serious  interest  in  literature  and  the  humanities 
in  general,  an  interest  which  did  not  seem  to  be  shared  with  them 
by  the  students  of  the  younger  generation.  He  said  by  way  of 
illustration  that  it  was  not  common  for  a  group  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents to  go  out  for  an  afternoon  walk,  and  spend  most  of  their 
time  in  talking  about  Keats  and  Shelley.  This  speaker,  we  are 
told,  was  followed  by  one  of  a  younger  generation — a  graduate  in 
engineering  or  something  of  that  sort — "who  frankly  admitted  the 
truth  of  what  had  just  been  said,  and  added,  for  his  own  part,  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  'Sheats  and  Kelley.'  "  The  writer  has  even 
more  evidence  in  support  of  his  contention.     Thus  : 

"The  steadily  increasing  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  our  young 
college  men,  of  matters  absolutely  essential  to  any  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  deserves  to  be  called  liberal,  is  nothing  less  than  an  edu- 
cational scandal.  Prof.  Wilbur  L.  Cross,  of  ^'ale,  has  just  given 
us  a  striking  illustration  of  that  ignorance  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible.  'Not  long  ago,"  he  says,  'to  recall  an  extreme  case, 
not  one  of  forty  students  under  my  instruction  could  quite  place 
Judas  Iscariot ;  and  a  venerable  colleague  of  mine  discovered  a 
Jew  am.ong  the  seniors  who  had  never  heard  of  Moses.'  We  have 
had  much  other  testimony  to  similar  effect  of  late  years,  and  it 
seems  fairly  evident  that  the  Bible,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  source  of  liberal  culture  for  English  readers,  has  become  a 
sealed  book  to  a  large  fraction  of  the  present  generation.  The 
(ireek  and  Latin  classics  are  in  like  case,  and  the  best  part  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  fast  growing  unintelligible  even  to  those  of  our 
young  readers  who  have  enjoyed  what  are  euphemistically  called 
educational  advantages.  Upon  this  point  we  may  quote  Prof. 
Grant  Showerman,  of  Wisconisn,  who  informs  us  of  students  who 
have  told  him  that  — 

"'The  Centaurs  and  Chimzeras  were  German  tribes  conquered  by 
Augustus,  called  Dolabella  the  goddess  of  peace,  Aristides  the 
goddess  of  the  "chace,"  Andromache  a  Greek  hero  at  Troy,  Asty- 
anax  an  island  "somewhere  in  the  Mediterranean,"  and  defined 
"  Soractus"  as  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace  to  whom  he  expounded 
the  carpe  diem  idea.  According  to  one  of  them,  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress "  was  "one  of  the  sources  of  New-England  history."  A  single 
set  of  examination-papers  yielded  the  edifying  information  that 
Penelope  was  the  Muse  of  history,  the  wife  of  Achilles,  the  Trojan 
Helen  stolen  by  Agamemnon,  the  goddess  of  wine,  mirth,  and  the 
like,  the  mother  of  Proserpine,  one  of  the  Muses  who  presided 
over  lyric  poetry,  and  a  kind  of  wine-jar.'  " 

The  responsibility  for  this  state  of  things  can  not  wholly  be 
fixt  upon  the  colleges,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say.  That,  he  thinks, 
would  be  "unjust."     Further,  in  his  own  words  : 

"  They  do  about  the  best  they  can  with  the  plastic  material  placed 
in  their  hands  for  molding,  and  should  rest  under  no  severer  indict- 
ment than  that  of  fostering  a  confused  sense  of  values,  and  con- 
ducting an  educational  scheme  in  which  there  are  far  too  many 
loose  ends.  The  lower  schools  come  in  for  some  share  of  the  cen- 
sure, and  the  parents  for  some  further  share.  But  the  evil  must 
in  large  measure  be  ascribed  to  the  general  conditions  of  American 
life,  to  the  ideals  which  are  in  the  air,  to  the  prevailing  incentive 
of  commercialism,  and  to  the  countless  influences  that  encourage 
the  frivolous  dispositions  of  the  young  and  discourage  the  develop- 


ment of  their  serious  aptitudes.  Against  the  pressure  of  the  spirit- 
ually-enervating environment  to  whicii  our  youth  is  almost  every- 
where exposed,  it  is  little  more  than  a  vain  resistance  that  may  be 
offered  by  the  .school  or  the  college.  The  young  man  joins  in  the 
game,  and  plays  it  with  zest,  but  the  cards  are  stacked  against  him,, 
and  he  loses  steadily  without  discovering  the  reason  until  it  is 
too  late  for  him  to  recoup.  The  moral  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that 
our  modern  society  has  thought  to  relieve  itself  of  educational 
responsibility  by  multiplying  the  mere  machinery  of  education, 
forgetting  tlie  all-important  fact  that  the  ordering  of  the  daily  life, 
most  of  which  is  spent  perforce  outside  of  academic  walls,  is  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  shaping  of  intellect  and  character  alike." 


DANTE'S  GALLANTRY 

'T^  H  K  Poet  Laureate  of  England  urges  us  to  return  to  a  reading^ 
-*-  of  the  poets,  because  "they  have  a  nobler  conception  of 
woman  and  of  life  than  the  novelists."  Their  teaching,  he  thinks,, 
harmonizes  with  the  conduct  of  the  best  women.  No  poet,  he  as- 
serts, "has  extolled  and  glorified  a  woman  as  Dante  did  Beatrice," 
"but  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, .Shelley,  Tennyson  could  all  be  shown,  by  apposite  illus- 
tration, to  leave  on  the  mind  a  conception  of  woman  as  a  being 
tender,  devoted,  faithful,  helpful,  'sweet  and  serviceable."  "  Dante, 
being  the  prime  gallant  of  the  whole  race  of  poets,  shows  his  poet's 
ideals  of  what  women  should  l)e  and  often  are,  "not  only  by  what 
he  extols,  but  by  what  he  condemns,"  says  Mr.  Austin  in  the  June 
Fortnightly  Revieiv.  '  The  subject  is  further  treated  in  this  way  : 

"Dante,  poet-like,  is  sparing  and  reserved.  Most — indeed, 
nearly  all — of  the  persons  whom  he  indicates  by  name  as  being 
eternally  punished  in  the  Circles  of  the  Inferno  are  men  ;  partly, 
perhaps,  because  Dante,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  would  have  been 
loved  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  good  hater,  had  political  and  other 
scores  of  the  kind  to  settle  with  those  he  describes  as  having  a 
perpetual  lease  in  the  lower  regions,  but  in  part,  also,  because  he 
could  not  bring  iiimself  to  write  harshly  of  any  woman  he  had 
known.  But  to  a  few  notorious  female  rebels  against  what  he 
deemed  womanly  character  and  conduct,  and  who  had  lived  many 
hundred  years  before  his  day,  he  is  pitilessly  severe.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  quote  lines  from  any  poet  more  so  than  those  in  which 
he  describes  Semiramis  as  among  those  whom 

Nulla  speranzi  gli  coiiforta  mai. 
[Hope  no  longer  comforts.] 

She  has  not  even  hope  to  fall  back  on  as  a  mitigation  of  her  end- 
less torments.  .  .  .  She  was  so  steeped  in  wickedness  that  she 
promulgated  laws  permitting  others  to  act  as  she  herself  did,  in 
order  to  annul  the  stigma  that  would  otherwise  have  been  attached 
to  her.  He  is  a  little  hard  and  unjust  to  Dido,  whom  Virgil  treats 
with  such  exquisite  tenderness,  in  naming  her  along  with  'lustful 
Cleopatra  '  in  the  same  passage.  To  Helen  he  is  more  indulgent, 
in  words  at  least,  content  with  saying  that  she  was  the  guilty  cause 
of  dire  events,  ^per  ciii  tanto  reo  tempo  si  volse  '  [through  whom 
such  disasters  were  brought  about] ;  but  she  does  not  escape  end- 
less expiation.  Some  of  my  readers  will  remember  how  much 
more  damning  of  her  conduct  is  Virgil  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
■/Eneid,' where  Priam  represents  her  as  giving  the  signal  to  the 
Greeks  to  enter  Troy,  and  having  concealed  his  sword,  that  he 
may  fall  a  helpless  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  Paris,  whom  the  fair 
wanton  wished  to  propitiate  in  the  hour  of  her  lord's  triumph." 

Mr.  Austin  turns  next  to  "  Dante's  attitude  toward  France.sca  da 
H!mini,  in  the  most  beautiful  passage,  it  seems  to  me,  in  tlie  whole 
range  of  narrative  poetry."     We  read  : 

"Many,  I  am  sure,  know  it  by  heart,  and  have  therei^y  fortified 
themselves  against  the  modern  less  refined  treatment  of  it  even  by 
men  aspiring  to  be  regarded  as  poets.  Often  as  one  has  repeated 
it  to  oneself,  one  has  never  felt  that  Dante  had  for  France.sca 
any  harsher  feeling  than  sympathetic  compassion.  He  casts 
around  her  the  halo  of  the  purest  sentiment;  he  brings  music  of 
matchless  verbal  sweetness  to  the  description  of  the  hour,  the  place, 
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the  circumstances  of  her  disinterested  and  unselfish  surrender. 
The  very  lines  in  which  he  leads  up  to  her  pathetic  story,  lines  in 
wliich  his  feeling  concerning  frail  and  liapless  love  seems  to  be 
purposely  exprest  in  general  and  wide-embracing  language,  are  in 
themselves  significant  to  those  who  observe  their  meaning.  He 
says  that  when  he  heard  \'irgil  name  the  numerous  knights  and 
fair  dames  who  were  suffering  from  iiaving  sul)ordinatecl  prudence 
to  impulse,  he  only  felt  troubled  for  them  arid  bewildered. 
PietJl  mi  vinse,  e  fii  fjiiasi  smarrito. 
[Pity  overcame  iiil-.  ami  I  felt  as  one  dazed  ] 

"The  lirst  thing  lie  notices  in  Francesca  and  her  lover  is  their 
buovancy  in  the  air,  as  tho  they  were  the  finest  and  most  tenuous 
of  spirits;  and  when  he  says  to  X'irgil  that  he  would  fain  have 


PAMELA   COL.MAN   S.MI  lU 

In  tlie  costume  in  wliich  she  tells  Jamaica  folk-tales,  collected  by 
lierself  diirin^^  a  residence  on  thai  islanc' 

speech  with  them,  the  reply  is  that  he  has  only  to  api)eal  to  them 
by  the  love  that  still  moves  them,  and  they  will  draw  nigh  to  him. 
Then  follows  that  lovely  simile  of  doves  floating  to  call,  and 
Francesca's  recognition  of  Dante  with  the  words: 

()  anima  grazioso  e  benigno  ! 

l<)  soul  gracious  and  benign  ! ) 

who  is  sure  to  have  pity  on  her  hapless  doom.  When  Francesca 
l)auses  in  her  narrative,  and  Dante  bows  his  head  for  sorrow, 
\'irgil  shows  what  is  his  own  feeling  by  the  brief  question  addrest 
to  Dante,  'What  think  you  ;•■ '  Dante  replies  in  a  voice  broken  by 
envition  : 

()   lasso  : 

Qiianti  dolci  pensi^r,  cjuantu  disio 

Men6  costoro  al  doloroso  p.isso  I 

I Alas  ! 

What  sweet  thoughts,  what  df-siri-s 

Drought  him  to  this  d  'lorous  pass  !  ] 

and,  turning  to  Francesca,  he  says  that  her  fate  fills  his  eyes  with 
tears  and  his  heart  with  anguisiu  Encouraged  by  tiie  ])oet's  s>m- 
l)athy,  siie  tells  him  what  happened,  'a/  tempo  de'  dolci  sos/n'ri,' 
in  the  season  of  sweet  sighs,  in  itself  a  preliminary  and  melodious 
apj)eal  lor  inrlulgence,  and  that  he  must  be  i)atient  witii  her  if  she 
tells  her  tale,  sobbing  as  she  speaks.  Torn  l)etween  sweet  re- 
membrance and  regret,  she  can  not  refrain  from  recalling 

il  diftiato  riso, 

Ksser  liaciato  da  cotanto  amanti-, 
(The  desired  smile, 
To  be  kissed  by  such  a  lover,] 


or  intimating  with  supreme  delicacy  what  ensued  in  the  final  line 
of  her  narrative : 

Quel  giorno  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante. 
[That  day  we  read  within  the  book  no  more.l 

The  storj- she  had  bgen  reading  with  Paolo  Malatesta  of  Za//<r^/tf/ 
and  Guinevere  fell  from  their  hands,  and  that  day  they  read  no 
further  on.  And  Dante.'  All  he  says  is  that  he  felt  like  to  die  for 
grief,  and  fell  to  the  ground  even  as  a  dead  body  falls.  From  the 
first  line  to  the  last  he  utters  no  word  of  blame  or  reproach.  He 
would  not  have  been  a  poet  had  he  done  so." 


MYSTICS  WHO  SEE  BY  MUSIC 

AT  I  SIC  is  a  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to  a  beautiful  country, 
-^  '  ■*-  says  an  artist  whose  pictures,  inspired  by  music,  are  repro- 
duced in  the  current  Strand  Magazine  (New  York).  Composers 
are  in  some  cases  reputed  to  have  distinct  pictures  in  mind  when 
setting  themselves  to  create  a  work.  "Schumann  saw  children  at 
play  in  an  embowered  wood,  dancing  merrily  until,  lo  !  the  sudden 
advent  of  a  satyr  sent  them  shrieking  to  their  homes."  It  is  not 
often,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to  point  out,  that  the 
power  to  delineate  goes  along  with  the  sharp  visions  of  the  seer; 
but  this  happens  in  the  case  of  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith.  What 
she  sees  under  the  influence  of  music  is  e.xplained  in  her  own 
words  as  "not  conscious  illustrations  of  the  name  given  to  a  piece 
of  music,  but  just  what  I  see  when  I  hear  music— thoughts  loosened 
and  set  free  by  the  spell  of  sound."  The  writer  in  the  July  Strand, 
who  remains  anonymous,  gives  the  pen  over  to  Miss  Colman 
.Smith  for  a  time,  who  further  explains  what  comes  to  her  with 
the  accompaniment  of  musical  sound  : 

"When  I  take  a  brush  in  hand  and  the  music  begins,  it  is  like 
unlocking  the  door  into  a  beautiful  country.  There,  stretched  far 
away,  are  plains  and  mountains  and  the  billowy  sea,  and  as  the 
music  forms  a  net  of  sound  the  people  who  dwell  there  enter  the 
scene;  tall,  slow-moving,  stately  queens,  with  jeweled  crowns  and 
garments  gay  or  sad,  who  walk  on  mountain-tops  or  stand  beside 
the  shore,  watching  the  water-people.  These  water-folk  are  pas- 
sionless, and  sway  or  fall  with  little  heed  of  time  ;  they  toss  the 
spray  and,  bending  down,  dive  headlong  through  the  deep. 

"There  are  the  dwellers,  too,  of  the  great  plain,  who  sit  and 
brood,  made  of  stone  and  motionless ;  the  trees,  which  slumber 
till  some  elf  goes  by  with  magic  spear  and  wakes  the  green  to  life  ; 
towers,  white  and  tall,  standing  against  the  darkening  sky — 

Those  tall  white  towers  that  one  sees  afar. 
Topping  the  mountain  crests  like  crowns  of  snow. 
Their  silence  liangs  so  heavy  in  the  air 
That  thoughts  are  stifled. 

"Then  huddling  crowds,  who  carry  spears,  hasten  across  the 
changing  scene.  Sunsets  fade  from  rose  to  gray,  and  clouds  scud 
across  the  sky. 

"  For  a  long  time  the  land  I  saw  when  heari'ig  Heethoven  was 
unpeopled;  hills,  plains,  ruined  towers,  ciiurches  by  the  sea. 
After  a  time  I  saw  far  off  a  little  company  of  spearmen  ride  away 
across  the  ])lain.  But  now  the  clanging  sea  is  strong  with  the  salt 
of  the  lashing  spray  and  full  of  elemental  life;  the  riders  of  the 
waves,  the  Queen  of  Tides,  who  carries  in  her  hand  the  i)earl-like 
moon,  and  bul)bles  gleaming  on  the  inky  wave. 

"Often  when  hearing  liach  1  hear  bells  ringing  in  the  sky,  rung 
by  whirling  cords  held  in  the  hands  of  maidens  drest  in  brown. 
There  is  a  rare  freshness  in  the  air,  like  morning  on  a  mountain- 
top,  with  opal-colored  mists  that  chase  each  other  fast  across  the 
.scene. 

"Chopin  brings  night;  gardens  where  mystery  and  dread  lurk 
under  every  bush,  but  joy  and  passion  throb  within  the  air,  and 
the  cold  moon  bewitches  all  the  scene.  There  is  a  garden  that  I 
often  see,  with  moonliglit  glistening  on  the  vine-leaves,  and  droop- 
ing roses  with  pale  i)etals  fluttering  down,  tall,  misty  trees  and 
l)urple  sky,  and  lovers  wandering  there. 

"A  drawing  of  that  garden  I  have  shcnvn  to  several  people  and 
asked  them  if  they  could  play  the  music  that  1  heard  when  I  drew 
it.  They  have  all,  without  any  hesitation,  ))layed  the  same.  1  do 
not  know  the  name,  but  —well,  1  know  the  music  of  that  place." 

These  experiences  of  Miss  Colman  .Smith  are  compared  with 
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those  of  some  others  whose  visions  are  conveyed  in  words  instead 
of  by  means  of  the  pencil.  To  Meissonier,  the  French  painter, 
music  conjured  up  landscape.  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A  always 
showed  him  "a  Creek  landscape  smiling  in  thesunliglit  with  clear 
water  over  whicii  dragon-tiits  hover,  where  nymphs  bathe  hand  in 
hand."  Heine  tells  us  that  as  he  listened  to  music  "the  world 
around  would  disappear,  and  in  its  place  strange  fantom  forms, 
mystic  scenes,  and  figures  born  of  melody  would  glide  before 
his  rapturous  vision."  The  writer  quotes  these  words  of  Heine 
<lescriptive  of  Paganini's  playing: 

"  .-Vs  for  me,  you  already  know  my  musical  second-sight,  my 
gift  of  seeing  at  each  tone  a  figure  equivalent  to  the  sound,  and  so 
I'.iganini,  with  each  stroke  of  the  bow,  brought  visible  forms  and 
situations  before  my  eyes  ;  he  told  me  in  melodious  hieroglyphics 
all  kinds  of  brilliant  tales;  he,  as  it  were,  made  a  magic  lantern 
play  its  colored  antics  before  me,  he  himself  being  chief  actor. 
-At  the  first  stroke  of  the  bow  the  stage  scenery  around  him  had 
changed;  he  suddenly  stood  with  his  music-desk  in  a  cheerful 
room,  decorated  in  a  gay  irregular  way  after  the  Pompadour  style  ; 
everywhere  little  mirrors,  gilded  Cupids,  Chinese  porcelain,  a  de- 
lightful chaos  of  ribbons,  garlands  of  flowers,  white  gloves,  torn 
lace,  false  pearls,  diadems  of  gold-leaf  and  spangles — such  tinsel 
as  one  finds  in  the  room  of  a  prima  donna.  P.iganini's  outward 
appearance  had  also  changed,  and  certainly  most  advantageously  ; 
he  wore  short  breeches  of  lily-colored  satin,  a  white  waistcoat  em- 
broidered with  silver,  and  a  coat  of  bright  blue  velvet  with  gold 
buttons  ;  the  hair  in  little  carefully  curled  locks  bordered  his  face, 
which  was  young  and  rosy,  and  gleamed  with  sweet  tenderness  as 
he  ogled  the  pretty  young  lady  who  stood  near  him  at  the  music- 
desk  while  he  played  the  violin." 

At  other  times  when  Paganini  began  to  play,  according  to  the 
writer  who  paraphrases  Heine,  a  gloom  came  before  the  listener's 
eyes.  The  sounds  were  not  transformed  into  bright  forms  and 
colors ;  the  master's  form  was  clothed  in  gloomy  shades,  out  of 
the  darkness  of  which  his  music  moaned  in  the  most  piercing  tones 
of  lamentation.  Only  at  times  when  a  little  lamp  that  hung 
above  cast  its  sorrowful  light  over  him,  could  Heine  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  pale  countenance,  on  which  the  youth  was  not  yet 
extinguished. 


CONCERTO    IN   A  MINOR,  "  CASTLE   OK    PAIN  '' — SCHUMANN. 

When  hearing  this  concerto  the  artist  sees  a  castle,  grim  and  soli- 
tary, and  peopled  with  despairing  human  souls.  Slie  calls  it  the 
"  Castle  of  l^ain.'' 


A  LEAF  FROM   THE  ARTIST'S  SKETCH-BOOK. 


This  sketch  was  suggested  by  Beethoven's  "Leonore"  overture 
(No.  1).  This  composer  evokes  visions  of  "  tall,  slow-moving,  stately 
queens,  with  jeweled  crowns  and  garments  gay  or  sad  who  walk  on 
mountain-tops  or  stand  beside  tlie  shore." 


GROWING  FINANCIAL  REWARDS  OF 
AUTHORSHIP 

AN  English  writer,  in  trying  to  interpret  to  the  French  some 
of  the  financial  aspects  of  literature  in  England,  says  that 
critics  are  too  severe  with  authors  who  have  not  yet  arrived,  and 
too  indulgent  to  the  authors  whose  reputation  is  established.  The 
implication  is  that  since  the  English  spend  so  much  on  literature, 
a  new  purveyor  is  bound  by  severe  trial  to  prove  his  worth  to  the 
expenditure  he  causes.  This  writer,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  pub- 
lishes his  views  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  and  an  abstract  of  his 
article  is  given  in  TJie  Rci'ie^v  of  Rei'icws  for  Australasia 
(Melbourne).     We  read  : 

"The  appearance  of  an  English  newspaper  is  a  proof  that  the 
English  people  are  interested  in  literature,  and  as  a  further  proof 
of  this  interest  we  have  two  other  phenomena  of  the  book-market 
—namely,  the  high  price  of  new  works  and  the  low  price  of  reprints 
of  classical  or  popular  authors.  Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of 
the  Englishman's  taste,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pay  generously  for 
the  things  which  flatter  this  taste  ;  and  as  his  first  desire  is  to  be 
moved,  interested,  and  instructed,  rather  than  amused,  he  will  pay 
extravagantly  for  works  of  sport  and  adventure  and  biography. 

"The  circulating-libraries  chiefly  make  the  high  prices  possible. 
The  Times  Book  Club,  it  is  stated,  has  over  8c,ooo  subscribers. 
Of  a  popular  novel  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Miss  Corelli,  or  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  Mudie's  alone  will  buy  in  advance  12,000  copies  to 
send  to  their  subscribers  on  the  day  of  publication.  According  to 
an  approximate  calculation,  Mudie's,  to  satisfy  its  clientele,  would 
also  be  obliged  to  purchase  over  ^3,000  worth  of  copies  of  the 
'Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,'  published  at  an  absurdly  high  price. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  the  circulating-libraries  have  the  tendency 
to  make  books  dear. 

"  The  tolerant  benevolence  which  the  British  public  shows  toward 
the  high  prices  of  new  books  is  less  surprizing  perhaps  than  the 
competition  among  British  publishers  to  reduce  the  price  of  old 
works  ;  and  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  book-market  to-day 
is  the  activity  with  which    cheap  editions  of  all  kinds  of  books 
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imaginable  are  being  multiplied.  Even  foreign  literature  is  in- 
cluded, and  in  the  first  rank  stands  Montaigne,  the  English  editions 
of  whose  essays  are  more  numerous  than  are  tiie  French.  Nearly 
all  publishers  and  Englisli  authors  have  by  e.vperience  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  cheap  editions  educate  the  taste  and  encourage  the 
reader  to  buy  new  books  at  a  relatively  high  price.  In  France 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  sale  of  the  new  novel  has  been 
compromised  and  hindered  by  tiie  reprints  at  ninety-six  centimes." 

The  author  is  said  to  enjoy  a  50-per-cent.  higher  financial  re- 
ward than  he  did  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is  largely  credited  to 
the  activities  of  tiie  literary  agent.  "  Nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the 
literary  affairs  of  London  are,  it  is  estimated,  transacted  by  si.v 
literarj'  agents,  with  admirable  results  for  everybody."  Mr.  Ben- 
nett gives  some  particulars  of  prices  paid  to  popular  novelists  by 
one  or  two  popular  magazines  : 

"  The  S/raiid  and  Blackwood,  he  says,  will  pay  as  much  as  £1 
to  ^5  per  t. 000  words,  while  second-rate  magazines  pay  a  minimum 
rate  of  two  guineas  per  i.ooo  words.  As  to  the  maximum — but 
there  is  no  maximum  in  this  plutocratic  world,  and  the  novelists, 
instead  of  being  paid  by  the  thousand  words,  are  paid  by  the  word. 
When  R.  L.  Stevenson  died  (in  1S94)  his  rate  stood  at  6d.  a  word, 
but  to-day  this  would  not  be  considered  extraordinary.  Pearson's 
Magazine  paid  Mr.  Kipling  a  shilling  a  word  for  'Captains 
Courageous,"  and  for  the  last  series  of  'Sherlock  Holmes  '  stories 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  received  ^750  a  story,  which  is  equivalent 
to  about  3s.  a  word,  or  30s.  a  line.  The  Strand  Afagazine,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bennett,  pays  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  something  like 
;^33  per  i. 000  words,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  said  to  receive 
over  ^10,000  lor  100.000  words  from  American  magazines." 


JAPANESE  ART  AND  LIFE 

THE  art  of  no  country  reflects  so  truly  the  life  of  its  people  as 
does  the  Japanese.  And  the  racial  idiosyncrasies  of  Japa- 
nese civilization  must  be  studied  if  we  seek  an  interpretation  of  the 
unique  qualities  of  Japanese  art.  So  writes  Mr.  J.  Ingram  Bryan, 
professor  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Nagasaki.  If  the  Western 
mind  finds  the  art  of  the  Japanese  lacking  in  "the  note  of  univer- 
sality which  characterizes  the  noblest  esthetic  achievements  of  the 
world's  great  masters,"  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
"for  centuries  the  mind  of  the  nation  has  not  been  permitted  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  nature  and  taste  in  matters  of  thought,  but  has 
been  compelled  to  think  along  certain  lines  and  within  pre.scribed 
limits."  For  ten  centuries  in  feudal  Japan,  "multitudinous  laws, 
rigidly  enforced,  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  minutest  details  of 
life ;  and  the  development  of  personal  taste  had  to  be  under  the 
prescribed  conditions.  .  .  .  The  vision  of  the  individual  was  nar- 
rowed, by  unalterable  custom,  to  the  petty  sphere  deemed  appro- 
priate to  his  profession  and  social  standing."  In  'The  Albany 
Review  (London,  June)  Professor  Bryan  develops  tlie  consequences 
of  this  traditionalism  in  the  spliere  of  art  and  literature.     Thus  : 

"Personal  ambition  being  restricted,  the  sphere  of  the  esthetic 
faculty  was  limited  to  the  point  of  least  resistance.  The  mind  of 
the  nation  was  obliged  to  seek  solace  from  the  monotony  of  exist- 
ence, either  in  amusement  or  study.  The  policy  of  the  Tokagawa 
shoguns  left  the  mind  free  only  in  the  direction  of  literature  and 
painting  ;  and  it  was  in  these  two  directions  that  reprcst  personality 
found  means  to  utter  itself,  and  fancy  became  creative. 

"  Following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  esthetic  taste  turned  its 
attention  mainly  to  the  interests  of  every-day  life.  The  artist 
found  his  themes  among  the  incidents  that  might  be  watched  from 
a  window  or  studied  in  a  garden.  He  portrayed  the  familiar  as- 
pects of  nature  in  lier  various  mr)0(ls  and  seasons ;  trees  and  flow- 
ers, birds  and  fislies,  reptiles  real  and  imaginary,  insects  and  the 
ways  of  them  :  all  kinds  of  small  details,  delicate  trifles,  and  amu- 
sing curiosities  :  any  bit  of  impersonal  fancy  that  revealed  no  trace 
of  desire  to  take  liberties  with  authority,  or  tamper  with  the  morals 
of  the  nation. 

"Subsequently,  under  the  influence  of  Buddhism,  Japanese  art 
became  a.scetic.  as  well  as  dainty  and  tiny,  in  its  choice  of  theme. 
The  masterj'ieces  of  faience  and  otiier  ceramic  wares,  kakemono 


and  works  in  ivory,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  invariably  incul- 
cate seclusion,  simplicity,  and  restfulness  of  life.  The  truly  culti- 
vated taste  of  the  time  loved  to  gaze  at  the  moon  from  some  lonely 
spot  in  the  mountains,  where,  in  a  hut  with  a  solitary  companion, 
the  artist  was  content  to  live  on  vegetables,  nuts,  and  water.  Thus 
Japanese  art,  indifferent  to  the  industry  and  progress  of  real  life, 
became  devoted  to  leisure;  till  its  hermit-like,  star-gazing  influ 
ence  chilled  the  heart  of  the  nation,  leaving  it  polished,  but  cold, 
and  lacking  the  sublime  aspiration  of  universal  man. 

"It  was  during  the  Tokagawa  period,  too,  that  the  race-genius 
of  Japan  brought  forth  most  of  that  queer  bric-h-l)rac  that  still 
forms  the  delight  of  Western  curio-hunters  and  travelers  generally. 
The  painter  was  left  free  to  revel  in  his  fairy  pictures,  the  ivory 
carver  in  iiis  exquisite  grotesqueries,  and  the  decorator  in  his 
miracles  of  Liliputian  art  in  metal,  enamel,  and  lacquer  of  gold. 
It  was  then,  too,  that  the  arts  assumed  that  inexpensive  form  which 
placed  esthetic  gratification  within  reach  of  the  common  people. 
Tho  the  vision  was  narrow,  it  was  beautiful,  and  it  was  shared  by 
.all.  As  in  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  so  in  the  remote  towns  of 
old  Japan,  artistic  form,  which  is  always  a  power  for  culture,  be- 
gan to  display  itself  in  every  household  utensil — candlesticks, 
lamps,  kettles,  trays,  lanterns — until  even  the  most  trifling  object 
was,  in  respect  of  design,  a  piece  of  art  revealing  a  sense  of  beauty 
and  fitness  unknown  to  the  cheap  production  of  the  West. 

"Then  it  was  that  a  sense  of  beauty  spread  out  everywhere  into 
common  life;  until  love  of  art  became  the  national  characteristic 
that  it  still  is.  Tiie  possession  and  enjoyment  of  art  ceased  to  be 
the  right  of  the  upper  classes.  The  spirit  of  estheticism  began  to 
pervade  all  departments  of  life.  The  art  of  illustration,  producing 
those  wonderful  color  prints  that  still  delight  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
noisseur and  the  wealthy  dilettante,  was  freely  developed,  and  lit- 
erature in  the  shape  of  cheap  popular  fiction  became  possible ; 
while  a  popular  enjoyment  of  culture  and  social  refinement  charac- 
terized the  age." 


OUR  GERMAN  CHAMPION— Prof.  Alois  Brandl  sticks  to  his 
guns  in  defense  of  his  assertion  that  "the  average  educated  Ameri- 
can speaks  English  as  well  and  as  purely  as  the  educated  English- 
man himself."  English  pedagogs  have  accused  him  of  joking. 
But  he  retorts  in  the  columns  of  the  London  Standard  that  he  was 
by  no  means  joking.  The  inferiority  of  the  English,  where  such 
inferiority  exists,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  the  "e.xclusive  cultivation  of 
the  classical  languages  "  and  the  custom  of  holding  written  exami- 
nations in  the  cases  of  modern  languages  where  pronunciation 
ought  to  be  an  essential  consideration.     He  declares  : 

"America  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  England  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  mother  language,  as,  indeed,  of  all  modern  languages.  At 
Harvard  the  study  of  English  is  represented  by  a  staff  of  nineteen 
members,  which  deals  with  it  in  its  most  various  aspects.  Phila- 
delphia has  a  magnificent  school  of  German ;  the  writings  and 
.scholars  it  has  produced  are  already  making  their  influence  felt  ai 
our  universities  in  Germany.  America,  moreover,  unlike  Eng- 
land, properly  appoints  the  teachers  thus  educated  to  the  positions 
for  which  they  have  qualified,  making  them,  and  not  classical 
students,  their  instructors  of  modern  languages  in  the  secondary 
schoo's. 

"With  all  this  strict  and  comprehensive  training  in  modern  lan- 
guages, and  particularly  in  English,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  nasal 
sounds  and  vulgarities  of  the  educated  American's  phrasing  be- 
gin to  disappear.'  Two  years  ago  1  went  to  America  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  English  prejudice  against  American  pro- 
nunciation. I  returned  filled  only  with  admiration  for  the  work 
done  in  America,  and  the  progress  achieved  liy  Americans  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  important  field.  When  a  young  .\nierican 
imiversity  man  who  has  graduated  in  English  comes  to  Berlin,  I 
can,  quite  witiiout  misgivings,  entrust  him  with  an  English  con- 
vesation  course  in  my  I'-nglish  seminary.  The  'B.A.'  from  the 
northern  ])arts  of  ICngland,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers,  as  often  as 
not,  from  tlie  vitiating  influence  of  dialect.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  feel  the  heartiest  satisfaction  that  the  principals 
of  the  American  schools  show  alacrity  in  receiving  our  headmas- 
ters in  embryo.  Next  autumn  the  first  contingent  will  cross  the 
Atlantic.  They  will  carry  with  them,  from  (iermany  to  America, 
palm-branches  of  friendship  and  international  good-will." 
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Uowcn,  Marjorie.  The  Sword  Decides  A  Chroni- 
Ae  of  a  Queen  in  the  Dark  Ages.  Founded  on  the 
Story  of  Giovanna  of  Naples,  izmo,  pp.  386.  New 
York:   The  McClure  Co.     $1.50. 

Brand,  Captain  Jack.  By  Wild  Waves  Tossed. 
Illustrated,  izmo,  pp.  310.  New  York  The 
McClure  Co. 

Brooke.  Stopford  A.  Four  Victorian  Poets  A 
Study  of  Clough,  Rossetti,  Arnold,  Morris.  With  an 
Introduction  on  the  Course  of  Poetry  from  1822  to 
K-52.  i2mo.  pp.  299.  New  Y'ork:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Si. 75  net. 

Bro\vn,  Goodwin.  Scientific  Nutrition  Simplified. 
.\  condensed  statement  and  e.xplanation  for  every- 
body of  the  discoveries  of  Chittenden.  Fletcher,  and 
others.  i6mo,  pp.  200.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.     So.  75  net. 

Bruce,  H.  Addington.  The  Riddle  of  Personality, 
i2mo.     New-  York;  Moffat,  Y^ard  &  Co.   iyo8. 

Mr.  Bruce's  volume  will  be  found  serv- 
iceable to  those  who  have  felt  a  newly 
awakened  interest  in  mysteries  of  human 
personality  and  the  pha.ses  of  speculation 
that  have  associated  them.selves  with  the 
effort  to  probe  the  soul  of  man.  The 
author  aims  to  cover  a  wide  field,  and  does 
so  with  vividness  and  brevity.  Beginning 
with  the  earlier  manifestations  of  spiritLsm, 
mesmerism,  and  kindred  phenomena,  the 
ground  is  cleared  for  the  real  purpose  of 
the  work— an  examination  of  the  discoveries 
made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subliminal 
self.  In  this  field,  quite  naturally,  frequent 
recourse  is  made  to  the  literature  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  for  interest- 
ing testimony.  There  is  also  a  sur\^ey  of 
the  two  French  schools  of  hypnotic  thera- 
peutics, together  with  an  account  of  the 
brilliant  work  accomplished  by  Dr.  Mor- 
ton Prince  and  Prof.  Boris  Sidis  in  Amer- 
ica. Such  work  concerns  the  question 
of  the  physical  well-being  of  man  and  does 
not  push  into  the  farther  realms  where 
lie  the  vexed  question  of  the  evidences 
of  the  survival  of  physical  death.  Taking 
all  the  evidence  that  has  been  collected 
and  tested  by  competent  witnesses,  it 
would  naturally  seem  that  spirit  com- 
munication has  been  definitely  pro\ed 
and  that  therefore  we  know  for  certain 
that  human  personality  survives  the 
death  of  the  body — unless,  and  here  the 
author  for  the  first  time  takes  the  field  of 
independent  speculation,  there  may  be 
"some  other  hypothesis,  devoid  of  super- 
natural implications,  which  will  account 
for  the  phenomena  in  question."  Such  a 
hypothesis  is  that  of  telepathic  communi- 
cation, sufficient,  so  the  writer  thinks,  to 
account  not  only  for  the  transference  of 
thoughts  between  the  living  but  also  in 
cases   where   the    dead   are   involved.      In 


his  own   words,   "it  is  his  con\'iction  that 

whenever  an  apparition  is  seen,  or  a  ghostly 

voice  or  sound   heard    (always  excepting, 

of  course,  the  effects  of  illusion  pure  and 

simple),    we   have   to   do   with    telepathic 

hallucination    proceeding    not    from    the 

dead  but  from  the  li\'ing,   if,   it  may  be, 

the  living  about  to  be  numbered  with  the 

dead."      It  is  the  writer's  conviction  that 

once  the  psychologists,  as  a  body,  seriously 

attack    the    problem    of    apparitions    and 

auditions,  the  case  for  telepathy  as  against 

spiritism  will  be  definitely  proved. 

Chambers,  Robert  W.  Some  Ladies  in  Haste. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  242.  New  York.  D.  Ap- 
pleton    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Compayre,  Gabriel.  Montaigne  and  Education 
of  the  Judgment.  Translated  by  J.  E.  Manson. 
Frontispiece.  i2rno,  pp.  ix- 139.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     $0.90  net. 

Oorbin,  John.  Which  College  for  the  Boy? 
Leading  Types  in  American  Education.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  273.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$r.5o  net. 

Crawford,  F.  Marion.  The  Primadonna.  A 
Sequel  to  Fair  Margaret.  Frontispiece.  i2mo, 
pp.  395.     New  Y''ork:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Curtis,  Edward  S.  (Author,  illustrator,  and 
publisher).  The  North  American  Indian.  Being  a 
series  of  volumes  picturing  and  describing  the  In- 
dians of  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  Edited  by 
Frederick  Webb  Hodge.  Foreword  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Field  research  conducted  under  the 
patronage  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  20  volumes, 
large  quarto.  Half  crusht  levant.  Volumes  i  and 
2  now  ready,  with  two  large  portfolios  of  photo- 
jravures.  New  York:  Publication  office,  437  Fifth 
.\ve.     Price,  for  each  set  of  20  volumes,  $3,000. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  work 
in  point  of  typography  and  illustrative 
splend®r  that  has  been  published  in  this 
country  for  many  years.  The  figures 
$3,000,  given  in  the  abo\-e  title  entry  as 
the  price  of  a  complete  set,  are  not  a  typo- 
graphical error,  but  the  real  facts  in  the 
case.  Inasmuch  as  five  hundred  sets  are 
offered,  it  maybe  seen  that  the  gross  in- 
come from  sales  should  be  about  $1,500, - 
000.  In  more  ways  than  one  Mr.  Curtis's 
work  recalls  Audubon's  monumental 
"Birds  of  America."  It  is  not  unlike  that 
famous  work  in  the  splendor  of  its  manu- 
facture, the  authenticity  and  historical 
value  of  its  illustrations,  or  in  the  meth- 
ods employed  in  the  collection  of  the  ma- 
terial. During  fifteen  years  of  work  in  the 
field  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  associates  have 
traveled  a  sufficient  number  of  miles  to 
have  encircled  the  globe  twenty  times. 

What  is  more  to  the  point  is  the  fact 
that  this  undertaking  is  the  fruit  of  fine 
scholarship  and  research.  Mr.  Curtis  has 
been  engaged  on  it  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
As   to  its  value  ample   testi-monials  have 


already  been  received  from  Mr.  Leupp, 
our  Indian  commissioner,  from  men  in  au- 
thority at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
from  Pre.sident  Roosevelt.  Thus  fortified 
as  to  Mr.  Curtis's  qualifications,  the  reader 
will  approach  these  volumes  without  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  as  much  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  text  as  upon 
the  typography,  paper,  press  work,  and 
binding. 

When  the  twenty  volumes  shall  have 
been  completed,  the  number  of  full-page 
photogravures  will  have  reached  about 
fifteen  hundred,  many  of  which  will  be 
hand-colored.  There  will  be  in  addition 
a  companion  folio  for  each  volume,  much 
larger  in  size  than  the  volumes  themselves, 
and  in  each  of  these  will  be  enclosed 
thirty-six  photogravures.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  work  will  contain  about 
2,200  plates  illustrative  of  Indian  life  and 
customs.  The  aim  is  to  present  "a  de- 
scriptive and  illustrative  treatment  of 
all  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  who  still  retain,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  their  primitive  customs  and  be- 
liefs." Each  volume  will  be  devoted  to 
one  tribe  or  group  of  tribes,  which,  in  a 
sense,  makes  each  complete  in  itself,  altho 
the  volumes  are  numbered  consecutively, 
and  sales  are  made  in  sets  only  Two 
volumes  and  two  portfolios  are  now 
ready.  The  plan  is  to  bring  out  each  year 
three  volumes,  which  means  that  .seven 
years  will  be  required  for  completion. 

The  typography  of  the  work  has  been 
charmingly  produced  by  the  University 
Press  of  Cambridge.  We  have  rarely 
seen  in  modern  books  .more  beautiful 
pages  than  these.  The  mouth  of  Guten- 
berg himself  might  have  been  made  to 
water  by  them.  The  tone  of  the  paper  is 
alike  admirable,  which  contributes  ma- 
terially to  the  delightful  effect  conveyed 
by  this  noble  and  lucid  type  charmingly 
proportioned  to  the  page.  Of  the  photo- 
gravures no  words  of  praise  could  well  be 
an  exaggeration.  They  are  admirable  in 
every  sense,  the  portraits  of  Indians,  of 
which  there  are  many,  being  particularly 
notable. 
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pp.366.      New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.      $1.50. 
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Great:      A    Story   of    the    New    South.     Illustrated. 
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Co.     $i.so. 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan 
umo.  pp.  273.  New 
$i.jS   net. 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan. 
Schools,  and  Our  Industries. 
cus«     C    W.  Bardeen. 

Eales,  Irving  James  M.D.  Heallhologv  (Health 
Studv).  Healthopathy  (The  Fast  Cure.  Health 
Treatment).  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  211.  Belle- 
ville. III.    Irving  James  Eales. 

Hobart,  George  V.  Dinkelspiel's  Letters  to 
Looey.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  lyo.  New  York' 
O.  W.   Dillingham  Co. 

Hovey.  Richard.  To  the  End  of  the  Trail. 
Edited  with  Notes  by  Mrs.  Richard  Hovey.  Frontis- 
piece. i6nio,  pp.  148.  New  York  Duffield  &  Co. 
$1  IS. 

Howe.  M.  A  De  Wolfe.  The  Lite  and  Letters  of 
George  Bancroft.  2  volumes,  octavo  Illustrated, 
pp.   2y4   364.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Howe's  volumes  are  largely  made  up 
of  Bancroft's  correspondence,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preserxed  with  a 
fidelity  not  so  rare  in  Bancroft's  time  as  in 
our  own.  Mr.  Howe  was  embarrassed 
by  the  richness  of  his  material.  The 
result  is  that  for  his  own  pen  there  was 
only  an  occasional  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment, but  when  the  opportimity  came 
Mr.  Howe  used  his  pen  with  discriminating 
intelligence.  The  reader  will  like  his  con- 
ception of  the  functions  of  an  author  who 
has  been  confronted  with  so  rich  a  collec- 
tion of  material  not  his  own.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  abundance  called  for  the 
exercise  of  large  patience  and  much  careful 
judgment. 

Bancroft's  life  almost  spanned  the  en- 
tire century,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
he  was  bom.  It  was  not  alone  a  literary 
life,  being  also  the  life  of  a  man  occupied 
with  public  affairs.  Bancroft  in  his  time 
was  Secretary  of  the  .\avy  and  Minister 
to  England  and  Germany.  One  realizes 
the  vast  sweep  and  the  early  period  at 
which  he  entered  the  great  world,  when 
one  discovers  that  among  those  whom 
Bancroft  knew  and  conversed  with  on 
personal  terms  were  not  only  men  who 
were  among  the  foimders  of  our  Govern- 
ment including  John  Adams,  but  noted 
European  celebrities  of  the  early  part  of 
the  last  centurj-,  among  them  Goethe, 
Byron,  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  Pauline  B<ma- 
parte,  and  Guiccioli. 

Bancroft,  after  a  brilliant  Har\ar(l 
career,  at  the  instigation  of  and  aj)])arentlv 
with  direct  pecuniary  aid  from  I'resident 
Kirkland,  went  to  Germany  as  a  student. 
This  experience  made  possible  his  meetings 
with  these  noted  Euro])eans.  It  was 
■while  a  student  at  G/^ttinj-cn  that  he 
acquired  an  accomjilishment  which  re- 
mained with  him.  and  was  constantly 
e.xerc-ised,  to  the  end  of  his  life — that  of 
horseback-riding,  being  taught  by  a  pro- 
fessional person,  whoinsisted  that  lic-^lmuld 
ride  without  stirrups. 

Among  the  letter:;,  not  the  least  interest- 
ing is  one  from  Bancroft's  mother,  written 
in  ;828,  beginning:  "Sometimes  I  wonder 
how  your  father  ever  could  have  thought 
of  a  young  girl  like  me  ff>r  his  wife — one 
who  was  almost  a  child  of  n.tture — im- 
fortunate  in  being  bred  without  the  least 
culture  of  the  mind"  This  letter,  as 
printed  in  part,  fills  four  pages,  and  is  a 
charming  revelation  of  an  interesting  and 
efficient,  the  uneducated,  ])erson.  The 
mother  describes  herself  as  one  who 
"found   delight    in    reading   blank    virce" 


(sic)  and  as  having  been  called  "a  pretty 
little  black-eyed  Indian." 

Bancroft  in  his  later  years  was  well-to- 
do,  his  fortune  having  been  derived  in 
part  from  his  writings,  but  another  part 
apparently  from  some  other  source.  In 
collecting  material  for  his  history,  he  had 
been  able  to  e.xpend  a  sum  which  he 
estimated  at  about  $75,000.  He  was 
notably  prudent  in  business  matters, 
always  husbanding  his  resources,  but, 
when  Emerson's  house  w-as  de.^troyed  by 
fire,  Bancroft  w-as  among  those  who 
assisted  in  rebuilding  it,  he  contributing 
for  that  purpose  Si, 000.  It  appears  from 
these  volumes  that  Bancroft's  kindness 
to  Hawthorne  while  Secretary  of  the 
-Navy,  in  making  him  Surveyor  of  Customs 
at  Salem,  was  due  to  the  initiative  of 
Charles  Sumner,  who  wrote  as  follows  on 
the  subject  to  Bancroft's  wife  in   1846: 

"I  have  heard  to-day  of  the  poverty  of 
Hawthorne.  He  is  very  poor  indeed. 
He  has  already  broken  up  the  humble 
and  inexpensive  house  which  he  had 
established  in  Concord,  because  it  was 
too  expensive.  You  know  how  simply 
he  lived,  he  lived  almost  on  nothing;  but 
c\en  that  nothing  has  gone.  Some  of 
his  savings  were  loaned  to  Mr.  Riplev  of 
Brook  Farm,  but  he  is  not  able  to  repay 
them;  and  poor  Mr.  Hawthorne  (that 
sweet,  gentle,  true  nature)  has  not  the 
wherewithal  to  live.  I  need  not  speak 
of  his  genius  to  you.  He  is  an  ornament 
to  the  country,  nor  is  there  a  person  of 
any  party  who  would  not  delight  that  the 
author  of  such  Goldsmithian  prose  as  he 
writes  had  received  honors  from  his 
country.      I    plead    for   him   earnestly." 

These  volumes  are  so  rich  in  quotable 
passages  from  Bancroft's  own  letters  that 
we  give  below  an  unusual  amount  of  space 
to  .selections  from  them  : 

"Byron  Goethe  praised  in  the  highest 
terms,  declaring  him.self  one  of  a  large 
party  in  Germany  who  admired  him 
aboundingly,  and  seized  on  and  swallowed 
everything  that  came  from  him.  Of 
Southey  he  knew  nothing ;  of  Coleridge 
the  name,  but  had  forgotten  his  works 
Goethe  is  somewhat  large,  tho  not  verv: 
with  a  marked  countenance,  a  fine  clear 
eye.  large  and  very  expressive  features, 
well-built.  He  has  a  sort  of  dignified 
stiffness  which  he  means  should  pass  for 
genuine  dignity.  He  walks  amazingiv 
upright.  I  found  him  quite  in  dishabille: 
he  had  on  a  surtout,  but  no  waistcoat,  a 
'-ulfled  shirt  not  altogether  clean,  a  cravat, 
like  the  shirt,  fast  inclining  to  dark  com- 
jilc.xion.  hi-N  boots  were  of  (juite  an  ordinarv 
cut.      He  received  me  in  the  garden." 

"I  ]3assed  through  an  elegant  suite  of 
a'lartments  into  the  private  room  of  the 
Princess  [Pauline  Bonaparte],  who  received 
me  with  the  utmost  kindness.  There 
was  a  grace  and  ease  in  her  manners  which 
were  delightful,  kind  but  not  familiar 
attentive  but  yet  dignified.  She  has  a 
more  elegant  suavity  of  manners  than  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  any  woman  of 
rank  to  whom  I  have  been  presented.  I 
was  shown  her  diamonds  and  ])recious 
stone.s — a  most  s])lendid  sight  —  and  then 
taken  into  the  n^om  where  the  Princess 
entertained  her  comjjany.  I  admired  the 
amiable  manner  in  which  she  p.iid  atten- 
tion to  them  all:  every  ladv  whf)  entered 
was  welcomed  with  a  kind  smile  and  a 
kiss.  To  one  she  ga\e  a  rose,  she  sat 
down  by  another,  conversed  with  another, 
keeping  e\ery  one  amused  and  |)utting 
every  one  at  ease.  The  furniture  t>f  the 
rf)om  was  sjjlendid 


"I  was  astonished  to  find  myself  in  the 
same  room  with  a  most  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful lady  of  apparently  twenty-five 
[Madame  Guiccioli].  She  was  on  the  sofa. 
I  had  the  scat  nearest  her.  Lord  Byron 
speaks  Italian  perfectly,  the  lady  vxith 
the  sweetest  pronunciation  in  the  world. 
She  is  of  a  delicate  style  of  beauty:  has  a 
fine  neck,  a  lovely  complexion,  on  her 
cheeks  the  richest  vermilion  color  ;  a 
fine  white  forehead,  a  sweet  little  mouth 
and  graceful  nose,  good  teeth;  she  is  tall 
and  her  waist  beautifully  small.  Inno- 
cence and  repose  seem  the  leading  ex- 
])ressions  of  her  countenance.  Her  .-mile 
is  heavenly,  her  dark  eyes  have  a  calm  and 
gentle  expression,  and  tho  I  have  seen 
more  splendid  beauty.  I  have  seldom  .seen 
any  that  produced  on  me  a  pleasanter 
impression." 

"Macaulay  is  the  most  e.xtraordinary 
man  of  them  all.  He  ri.ses  in  my  estimate 
(a  cold  word  for  what  I  mean)  even.'  time 
I  see  him;  for  his  foibles  show  themselves 
at  once,  his  greatness  by  degrees;  he  has 
the  most  nearly  universal  knowledge  of 
any  man  I  ever  met;  and  his  memory  is 
as  much  di.sciplined  to  accuracy  as  the 
extent  of  his  reading  is  boundless.  I  have 
met  him  in  all  .sorts  of  companies,  and 
everywhere  he  is  the  oracle  of  all  present. 
Among  churchmen  he  shows  more  knowl- 
edge of  ecclesiastics  than  all  the  bishops; 
he  will  go  ahead  of  Milman  and  keep  in 
advance  in  quoting  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  and  even  Latin  authors ;  and 
when  Hallam  falters  about  a  letter  of 
Pliny  he  will  gives  its  date  and  tenor,  and 
perhaps  begin  to  quote  it  word  for  word. 
I  think  him,  what  is  so  rare,  greater  than 
his  books." 

"Bismarck  spoke  English  with  knowl- 
edge and  verj-  great  choice  of  expression, 
but  not  with  perfect  fluency.  He  is  by 
nature  vehement  and  can  be  irritable  and 
impatient.  He  is  nothing  of  an  orator. 
He  spoke  not  without  hesitation,  moving 
his   bodv  backward    and    forward,  holding 
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Welch's 

Grape  Juice 

The  safest^  most  beneficial  and  most 
satisfying    of  all  summer  drinks 

WELCH'S  GRAPE  JUK  E  is  not  a  med- 
icine or  a  preparation.      It  is  just  the 
pure  juice    of  choice,   full-ripe  Con- 
cord grapes  transferred  from  the  clusters  to 
the  bottle  without  preservatives  or  coloring 
matter. 

Its  purity  and  freedom  from  adulteration 
make  it  safe;  its  natural  tonic  properties 
stimulate  the  system  and  its  mild  acid 
flavor  quenches  the  thirst. 

A  little  satisfies,  but  a  quantity  does  no 
harm.  On  draught  at  fountains;  in  bottles 
at  groceries  and  drug  stores. 

If  yourdealer  doesn't  keep  Welch's,  send  SiJ.OO  for  trial 
dozen  pints,  express  prei^aid  east  of  Omaha.  Book- 
let of  forty  delicious  ways  of  using  Welch's  Grape 
Juice,  free.     Sample  3-oz.   bottle,  by  mail,    10  cents. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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Comfort 
Assurance 
and  Road 
Endurance 


Model  H 


Think  of  the  re- 
lialnhty,  the  years 
of  steaJy.  economical 
service,  the  genuine,  in- 
trinsic motor  worth  behind 
the  name  Cadillac ;  then  think 
of  these  rare  qualities  combined 
in  a   car   of  unsurpassed  luxury 
and  appointment  and    \ou  have  a 
slight  conception  of  Cadillac  Model  H. 

.N\i)del  H  is  a  joltless,  jarless,  jerkless.  \ibrationless.  t^Lasiiri-  car,  accomplishing  with 
its  wonderful  four-cylinder  power  plant  what  manv  makers  seeic  to  do  with  six  cylinders  — 
and  doing  it  cheaper,  with  k'is  weight  and  intinitelv  less  liability  to  trouble.  Its  smooth 
balmce  and  sureness  of  actim  bespeak  mechanical  harmony  found  in  few  cars  at  twice 
the  price,  enabling  the  engine  not  only  to  develop  its  power  freely,  easily,  silently,  but 
to  deliver  every  ounce  of  it  to  the  ground. 

In  congested  streets  of  the  city,  Model  H's  delicate  flexibility  of  control  is  most  appre- 
ciated ;  on  hill  or  spurt  in  touring,  its  tremendous  p;)wer  surprises  you.  A  superior  car  in 
every  respect,  available  at  the  price  only  because  of  the  manufacturing  advantages  found 
in  the  largest  automobile  establishment  in  the  world. 

Secure  from  your  dealer  a  demonstration  in  Model  H  ;  nothing  can  bring  a  deeper  con- 
viction ot  what  motor  luxury-  really  is.    Send  for  Catalog  H  2^ 

Prices  include  pair  dazh  o'\  lamps,  tail  lamp  and  horn. 
.  CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO^  Detroit.  Mich^  TIembers  A.  L.  A.  M.  . 
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Rifles.  Shotguns  and  Ammunition 

Winchester  guns  are  made  for  all  kinds  of  shooting,  and  Win- 
chester ammunition  for  all  kinds  of  guns.  They  are  made  so 
well  and  of  such  carefully  selected  materials  that  they  are  above 
comparison  or  criticism.  If  you  want  results,  not  regrets,  accept 
only  Winchester  make  of  guns  and  ammunition  when   buying. 

s,„<l,nliln.yf,,r  C-it.iliirjin  of  IVuu'h. si.  i -11,^  U' d\N  Brand— Guns tuul  Atinnnnition. 

Winchester    Repeating    Arms    Co..    -    -    -    New  Haven.  Conn. 


BLYMYER^?? 
Church&SchoolJKo^^ 


TnTLTEICTIinJBELM 
kCWEETE-,  ilOIIE  CUE- 
'aBLE,  L:7rE2  PEICE. 

OUBFEEECATALOOUa 

'ISIiljfil.       •  TILLOWHY. 

Write  to  Hlymytr  Bi.ll  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


0  DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 
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How  to  Breathe 

For  Health.  Strength  and  Endurance 

Srn.i  for  iiiv  '^|-|l:l^e  ilhistr.itod  book 

Lung  and  Muscle  Culture 

the  most  instructive  treatise  ever  piihlislicd  on  the  vital 
subjeil  ofdeepBrcathiUi?.  Correct  aiul  Incoirect  Breath- 
iiijr  clearly  ilescribed  with  diagrams  aiul  illustrations. 
The  infonn.ition  given  in  this  bonk  tins  led  tlioii- 
s.mds  into  the  correct  path  to  health  aiul  strenelh. 
Over  2c>),oiM)  already  sold.  Sent  on  receipt  of 
lOc.  (■'tamp'-  or  coin).      Adilress 

PAUL  VON  BOECKMANN,  Respiratory  Specialist 
1554  Terminal  Building  103  Park  Ave..  New  York 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

KConttnued from  page  2t>) 

a  lead-pencil  in  hi.s  hand  and  moving  it 
about  in  both  hands,  but  making  his 
statement  clearly  and  concisely.  The 
words  hurried  out  of  his  mouth  \-ery 
fast  and  .seemingly  still  faster  out  of  his 
mind.  He  .sat  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
whirlwind  of  approval,  but  he  had  no 
rhetoric  and  no  manner.  His  force  was 
simjily  that  of  a  vehement  statement." 

"As  I  drove  in  the  Thiergarten,  I  saw  a 
person  sitting  very  e  ect  in  the  saddle, 
walking  his  horse  and  followed  by  a 
groom.  It  was  Bismarck  on  horseback, 
not  in  uniform,  weaiing  a  soft  slouch  hat, 
a  rough  sort  of  a  citizen's  coat,  and 
l)lainly  just  fr  m  his  bed  as  a  sick  man. 
His  smile  when  he  .smiles  is  inconceivably 
sweet;  more  than  ever  to-day  from  his 
weakness.  His  greeting  was  so  cordial 
I  walked  my  horse  b\-  his  side,  and  so  we 
went  on  for' nearly  two  hours.  Then  ask- 
ing of  me  the  time  he  .said  he  would  tr\'  to 
trot,  but  did  not  know  if  he  was  strong 
enough  to  do  it,  for  he  must  not  be  lat« 
for  dinner,  lest  his  wife  should  scold." 

HuKhe§.  Charles  Evans,  Addresses  and  Papers 
of,  1906-1Q08.  With  an  Introduction  by  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman.  Frontispiece,  iimo.  pp.  xxxviii- 
289.     New  York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

MiinsterberK.  Hugo.  On  the  Witness  Stand: 
Essays  on  Psychology  and  Crime,  umo,  pp  269. 
New  York:    The  McClure  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Xewcomb,  Charles  B.  Principles  of  Psychic 
Philosophy.  i2mo.  pp.  199.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee    &  Shcpard  Co.     $1.50. 

Palmer.  George  Herbert.  The  Life  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer.  i2mo,  pp.  354.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin    &  Co.     Si. .so  net. 

Dr.  Palmer  in  writing  this  book  under- 
took a  difficult  task,  but  has  performed  it 
with  rare  discrimination.  The  subject  of 
it,  the  celebrated  president  of  Wellesley 
College,  for  fifteen  years  was  his  wife. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  after  a  life  that 
could  scarcely  be  called  eventful.  Half 
her  years  "were  passed  in  comparative 
poverty";  she  held  for  only  nine  years 
positions  which  in  any  way  were  con- 
spicuous; she  wrote  little;  she  was  emi- 
nent in  no  field  of  scholarship,  and  her 
tastes  were  domestic.  But  tho  bom  in 
"an  obscure  border  village."  she  became 
"the  renowned  president  of  an  Eastern 
college  at  twenty-six."  President  Eliot 
has  declared  that  her  career,  "unmatched 
by  that  of  any  other  American  woman." 
is  "the  best  example  thus  far  .set  before 
American  womanhood . ' ' 

After  her  death  Dr.  Palmer  received 
"nearly  two  thousand  letters  from  states- 
men, .schoolgirls,  clerks,  lawyers,  teachers, 
country  wives,  outcasts,  millionaires,  min- 
isters, men-of-letters — a  heterogeneous 
and  to  me  largely  unknown  company." 
He  was  impelled  to  write  the  book  by  three 
reasons,  "affection,  first  of  all."  He 
defines  these  reasons  as  "the  insatiability 
of  love,  the  general  desire  for  portraiture, 
the  rights  of  history."  Two  brief  pas- 
sages will  disclose  something  of  the  quality 
of  his  style — the  first  from  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  the  second  from  the  end: 

"  Mrs.  Palmer  was  mv  wife,  deeply 
beloved  and  honored.  tVhatever  jier- 
])etuatcs  that  honor  brings  me  i>eace.  To 
lea\  0  the  dead  wholly  dead  is  rude.  Vivid 
creature  that  .she  was,  she  must  not  V)e 
fdvotten.      Something  of  her  may  surely 
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Tje  saved,  if  only  I  have  skill.  Perhaps  my 
grateful  pen  may  bring  others  a  portion 
of  the  bounty  I  myseli  received." 

■'I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my  in- 
.abilitv  to  revitalize  so  abounding  a  being. 
The  life-blood  is  gone.  A  j^erson  once 
dead  can  hardly  be  made  to  walk  again, 
certainly  not  by  analytical  me.  The 
qualities  we  admired  in  her,  taken  singly, 
were  fortunately  not  rare  Others  possess 
them — possess  them  often  in  higher  degree. 
f)nlv  their  combination  was  remarkable. 
In  her  single  person,  sh.'  harmonized  what 
is  commonly  contlictiny;.  She  seemed 
built  for  bounty  and  held  nothing  back. 
Gaily  she  went  forth  th  oughout  her  too 
few  years,  scattering  happiness  up  and 
■down  neglected  ways.  A  faint  multitude 
flocked  a-ound  to  share  her  wisdom,  psace, 
hardihood,  devoutne.ss,  and  merriment, 
.and  more  easily  afterward  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  their  lot.  Strength 
■continually  went  forth  froni  her.  She 
put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  her, 
.and  sound  judgment  was  her  daily  crown. 
Each  eye  that  saw  her  blest  her;  each  ear 
that  heard  her  was  made  glad." 

Dr.  Palmer  labored  under  the  limita- 
tions of  not  having  at  his  command,  or  at 
least  of  not  feeling  at  liberty  to  use,  anj' 
•considerable  mass  of  personal  material. 
She  wrote  little;  her  many  speeches  were 
e.xtemporized  and  seldom  reported.  He 
has  used  only  a  few  of  her  letters  and  poems. 
All  else  is  his  own  composition. 

The  result  is  a  charming  piece  of  real 
portraiture.  What  is  best  about  it  is 
that  the  reader  constantly  feels  that 
everything  said  is  true;  nothing  being 
essentially  over-done,  nothing  withheld. 
We  doubt  if  there  exists  anywhere  in 
biograph}'  a  more  successful  piece  of 
work,  done  under  limitations  so  personal, 
intimate,  and  compelling.  It  is  certain  to 
have  a  wide  reading.  The  wider  that 
reading  shall  be,  the  better  for  those  who 
participate  in  it. 

The  marvel  of  the  book  is  that  the  hus- 
band of  its  subject  should  have  written  it  at 
all — should  have  become  so  lost  in  his 
task,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  so  well  in 
restraint  his  own  emotion.  The  book  is 
otherwise  notable  for  the  style  in  which  it 
is  written — never  rhetorical  or  ornate, 
and  yet  so  fine  and  personal  as  to  possess 
rare  distinction  and  power.  The  reader 
is  made  constantly  to  feel  how  extraor- 
dinary must  have  been  the  woman  who 
inspired  it.  The  inspiration  her  memory 
gave  is  present  and  potent  on  every  page. 
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MRS.  FRANCES  MARSHALL 

iFormerl.v  of  the  \  eltiii  School.  New  Yorkj 
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The  Finest  Instrument 
Known  to  Musical  Science 


Artistically,  musically  and  intrinsically,  there 
is  no  piano  equal  to  the  Steinway.  For  over 
half  a  century  the  greatest  musical  authorities 
have  regarded  it  as  the  finest  instrument  known 
to  musical  science. 

No  other  piano  so  nearly  approaches  perfec- 
tion in  every  respect — no  other  piano  possesses 
a  tone  of  such  beauty  and  permanency,  of  such 
dulicacy  and  such  tremendous  reserve  power.  No 
other  piano  possesses  such  intrinsic  worth — for 
the  actual  market  value  of  a 


STEIN\iSSY 

PIANO 


even  after  years  of  tise,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  make. 

From  any  point  of  view  —  musically  or  commercially  —  the 
Steinway  is  the  best  piano  investment.  Steinway  value  is  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  in  the  Miniature  Grand  at  $800,  and  the 
Vertegrand  (an  upright)  at  ^^550 — in  ebonized  cases. 

Each  instrument  is  the  World's  Standard  for  its  respective  class,  and  represents 
the  highest  piano  value  to  be  obtained  anywhere  for  every 
dollar  expended. 

MINFATURC    GRAMO 
EBONIZeO    CASE 

Steinwiy  Pianos  can  be  bought  of  any  authorized 
Steinway  dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with  cost  of 
transport  .tion  added.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
booklets  sent  on  reqttest  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


School  of  Music 

Northwestern  University 

A  "Hniversit.v  Professional  School  for  the  comprehensive 
study  of  practical  and  theoretical  music,  located  in 
Chicago's  most  attractive  suburb.  Certain  courses  include 
literary  studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  Academy. 
Public  School  Music  and  Preparatory  Dei)artments. 
Faculty  of  25  members.    Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  Lutkin,  Dean,  IMusic  Hall,  Evanston,  III. 


BORDENTOWN   MILITARY    INSTITUTE 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  strong,   manly,  successful  men 

—physically,    mentally,    morally.     College    and    business 

I>reparation.    Catalogue.  Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.  M.,  D.I).. 

Principal.      Lieut. -Col.     T.     D.    LandoN.    Commandant. 

BORDF.NTOWN-ON-THE-UELAWAItE.    N.  J. 
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YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  writing  SCHOOL  AGKNCY,  5'J6-41  Park  Row.  New  York 


Chicago  Musical  College 

Founded  1867.        College  Dldg.,  202  Mictiigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.        Dr.  F.  Ziegfeld,  Pres. 

K,i.  11,^  the  Lake  Fn.rit    IV.rk 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  ACTING-OPERA— SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION- 
MODERN   LANGUAGES 
No  school  of  its  kind  offers  such  comprehensive  advantages.    Has  the 
strongest  I  acuity  ever  assembled  in  a  College  of  Musical  Learning. 

Jnvesti't^ii/ion  luill  detnonstrate  the  superiority  of  this  institution 

43rd  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  7 

HUGO  HEERMANN— The  World-Renowned  Violinist  and  Instructor— will 
continue  to  direct  the  Violin  Department 

CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  INFORMATION  MAILED  FREE  UPON  APPLICATION 
NOTE— Applications  for  the  45  Free  and  150  Par- 
tial Scholarships  will  be  accepted  until  August  29. 
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w  Send 

for  this 

FREE  SAMPLE 

e  want  every  man  P^"™ 
\\h(j  wants  to  spare  himself,  once 
for  all,  the  trouble  of  constantly  hav- 
ing; to  bandage  and  fix  up  leaks 
in  an  ordinary  garden  hose,  to  send 
for  this  free  inspection-sample  of 

REENLEAF 

LONG  LIFE 

ARDEN  HOSE 

A  whole  book  on  the  hose 
subject  could  not  give  you 
half  the  real,  clear  hose 
facts  you  can  get  at  a  glance 
from    this    one    sample. 

■We  want  you  to  get  this  sample— to  examine 
it,  inside  and  out— to  see  for  yourself  just  how 
a  hose  mutl  be  made  to  be  good.  Test  its 
tough,  /lue  rubber.  Cut  it  up.  Compare  it 
with  any  other  hose.  Try  to  tear  just  one 
of  its  four  plys  of  tight  strong  fabric.  Then 
you  will  understand  why  GREENI-EAF  hose 
loili  and  why  it  will  pay  you  to  use  it  in 
preference  to   anu  other. 

GREENLEAF  Long  Life  Garden  Hose  is 
sold  in  the  best  hardware  stores  at  20c  per 
foot.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we 
will  fill  your  order  direct,  express  prepaid,  and 
guarantee   satisfaction. 

Onlu  our  absolute  knowledge  thai 
GREENLEAF  Hose  is  the  best  made  per- 
mits us  to  send  you  the  free  sample  that 
uou  may  prove  it  to  yourself  before  you 
buy.  Instructions  for  interesting  tests  with 
sample.  Write  today  Mention  your  hard- 
ware dealer's  name. 

PEXXSYLVAXIA    RUBBER   CO 

]£v/  JEANNETTE,    PA.  \"V 


•*G€t  There' 

at  a  price  lo  '  uit 
you  direct  for  a 

BLACK 

MOTOR  BUGGY 

Huilt  for  ciintry  f  -il^.  h,ll«  »nrl 
iiiud.     hnvr.iic— I'lll    I'.Zcylliidert.iir  coolcf, 
ch»ln  drive  rnir  »he«l«,  drjuble  hrnke.    Sprril  2  to^^ 
S&m.ierhr — 30niil>-«<.n  I  eti. ''fKMnllne.  Ili^-hnt^ 
qu»litjr  flnith.  «r..rkiii«n»lir|.  .ml    niAtcnali.      Al.\'>-^ 
l.iirly  ,a(e«n.l  rcliille.      Writ*  for  Book  No.  *•  110"' 
BLACK    MFO.   CO..    I«4   t.  Ohio  St..  Chle««o.   111.^ 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Oh,    Ye  of  the  Little  I^\e!>. 

By  Embky  PoTTi  e. 

( )h.  ye  o{  the  little  loves. 

Who  give  with  the  spendthrift's  hand. 

How  shall  ye  ever  know. 
Anil  how  shall  ye  understand? 

How  shall  ye  know  the  great  love. 
.\n(l  how  shall  ye  understand. 

Who  waste  your  hearts  on  a  faithless  spring 
Which  ye  call  the  Lotus  land? 

Oh,  ye  of  the  little  loves, 
Hiding  your  faces  from  pain, 

What  do  ye  give  of  the  God 
For  the  human  that  ye  gain'* 

What  do  ye  give  of  the  very  God, 
For  the  human  that  ye  gain? 

Who  break  the  vase  of  His  precious  nard. 
And  crimson  the  ground  with  stain? 

Oh,  ye  of  the  little  loves, 
Who  kiss  in  the  golden  sun. 

Could  ye  but  lightly  guess 
The  glory  by  great  love  won — 

Could  ye  but  guess  so  lightly 
The  glory  by  great  love  won, 

Ve  would  pierce  your  breasts  with  a  jealous 
sword 
For  the  thing  that  ye  have  done. 

Oh.  ye  of  the  little  loves, 
Who  give  with  the  spendthrift's  hand, 

How  shall  ye  ever  know 
.■\nd  how  shall  ye  understand? 

How  shall  ye  know  the  great  love. 
And  how  shall  ye  understand? 

Ve  waste  your  hearts  on  a  faithless  spring. 
And  ye  die  in  a  winter-land. 

—  The  Crajtsman  (Julyi. 


The  Mttle  Fruit   .Shop. 

By  Fi.ore.vce  Wilkinson. 
The  little  Broadway  fruit  shop  bursts  and  glows 
Like  a  stained-glass  window  rioting  through  the  gloom 
Of  a  grim  facade;  a  garden  over  seas; 
A  Syracusan  idyl;  a  lilt  that  (lows 
In  chords  of  dusk-red  color;   emerald  bloom 
Loved  by  the  nightingale,  voice  of  the  voiceless  trees; 
Ripe  orchards  mellow  with  innumerable  bees. 

.\  dark  Greek  boy  counts  up  with  supple  hands 

Lucent  rotundities-  the  Bacchic  grape 

In  luscious  pyramids,  pears  like  a  lute 

Most  musically  cur%'ed,  nuts  from  sweet  lands 

Demeter  lost,  oh,  many  a  sculptured  shape! 

Had  he  his  panther  skin,  the  thyrsus,  and  the  flute, 

Lo,  a  swart  faun-god  'mid  his  votive  fruit! 

— Century  Magazine  (July). 
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A   PIlKrlni  .SoiiK- 
By  Chari.ottk  Wilson. 
/\h,  little  Inn  of  Sorrow, 
What  of  thy  bitter  bread? 
What  of  thy  ghostly  chambers, 
So  I  be  sheltered' 
'Tis  but  for  a  night,  the  firelight 
That  gasps  on  thy  cold  hearthstone; 
To-morrow  my  load  and  the  open  road 
And  the  far  light  leading  on! 

Ah,  little  Inn  of  Fortune, 
What  of  thy  blazing  cheer. 
Where  glad  through  the  pensive  evening 
Thy  bright  doors  beckon  clear?    , 
Sweet  sleep  on  thy  balsam-pillows. 
Sweet  wine  that  will  thirst  assuage    - 
Hut  send  me  forth  o'er  the  morning  earth 
.Strong  for  my  pilgrimage! 

Ah,  distant  Emi  of  the  Jounics  . 

What  if  thou  fly  my  feel? 

What  if  thou  fade  before  me 

In  splendor  wan  and  sweet' 

Still  the  mystical  city  lureth 

The  r|»iesl  is  the  good  knight's  j)art ; 

And  the  pilgrim  wends  through  the  end  of  the  ends 

Toward  a  shrine  and  a  Grail  in  his  heart. 

— Scribner's  Magasine  (July). 


COLORADO 

is  a  place  to  see  things  and  t/o  things 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

The  mountains  afford  a  constant  pan- 
orama of  majestic  beauty. 

The  clear  bracing  air— scented  by  pine 
and  fir — whet  the  desire  for  healthful  act- 
ivity, and  the  opportunity  is  on  every  hand. 

Rock  Island  Lines 

operate  fast,  luxurious  trains  from  ChicaRo,  St. 
Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  providing  observation, 
library,  and  compartment  cars  and  every  other 
detail  to  make  the  journey  a  pleasure  in  itself. 
"I'nder  the  Turquoise  Sky.'"  our  new  book, 
beautifully  illustrated,  tells  of  the  delights  of  a 
Colorado  outing,  gives  a  comprehensive  list  of 
hotels  and  boarding  places,  and  shows  how  in- 
expensive a  rea/  vacation 
really  is.  Send  lor  it  to-day. 


Roch 
Island 


JOHN  SEBASTIAN 

Passenger   Tra/Jic  Mgr. 

Room  1767 

La  Salle  Station,   Chicago 


DON'T 

SUFFER 

FROM 


Hay  Fever 


Wear  a  Comfort  Nasal-Filter, 

which  filters  the  .iir  through 
tine  linen  and  prevents  you 
from  inhaling  pollen.  Oust 
and  other  irritating  sub- 
stances. Thoroughly  tested 
and  merit  proved  in  all 
climates.  Made  of  sterling 
silver,  light  weight,  sanitary 
and  practically  invisible.  Cleanse  under  faucet 
or  drop  into  boiling  water.  If  you  live  in  a  dusty 
climate,  woik  in  a  dusty  place,  or  use  an  auto,  a 
Comfort  Natal-Filter  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 


comfort. 


PRICE  $2.00. 


UNIVERSAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

430  Globe  Bids.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota 


TAKE  THIS  PIPE 

Try  It-At  Our  Expense- 
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PERSONAL 

The  Man  Who  Curried  Stonewall  Jackson 
Off  the  Field. — Thomas  Jefferson  Capps,  the  man 
who  drove  the  ambulance  which  carried  Stonewall 
Jackson,  mortally  wounded,  off  the  field  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  is  still  very  much  alive,  and  a  prosper- 
ous North-Carolina  merchant.  He  has  recently 
been  correcting  some  historical  errors  in  connection 
•with  the  wounding  of  General  Jackson.  Through 
an  interview  in  the  Richmond  Times-Despatch,  he 
tells  as  follows  of  his  part  in  the  tragedy 

"  I  remember  it  just  as  clearly  as  if  it  happened  day 
before  yestesday.  No  one  who  was  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Chancellorsville  could  forget  much  about 
it.  I  was  standing  with  my  ambulance  awaiting 
orders  from  our  regimental  surgeon.  Dr.  James 
McRee,  when  an  officer  galloped  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Do  you  see  that  thicket  down  by  the  plank  road?' 
I  said,  "Yes,  sir.'  'I  wish  you  would  drive  over 
there  as  fast  as  you  can.  There  are  some  wounded 
officers  that  we  want  to  move.' 

"  I  told  him  that  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  could  not 
do  so,  for  my  orders  from  Dr.  McRee  were  very 
strict,  that  I  should  wait  where  I  was  until  he  di- 
rected me  to  move.  The  officer  reddened  and  looked 
at  me  sternly;  but  I  returned  his  gaze  calmly,  by 
which  he  knew  that  I  was  determined  to  stand  by 
my  orders.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  glancing 
over  the  field,  and  then  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
as  if  he  were  talking  in  the  greatest  confidence,  'It's 
General  Jackson.  He  is  seriously  wounded,  and  is 
lying  over  there  close  to  the  plank  road.'  I  an- 
swered, 'That's  enough;  I'll  go,  sir.'  My  orders 
to  stay  amounted  to  nothing  then. 

"  I  hurried  over  to  the  plank  road  and  galloped  my 
horses  toward  the  place  indicated.  I  saw  from 
where  I  had  been  standing  that  things  were  pretty 
hot  down  there,  but  did  not  know  how  it  really  was 
until  I  got  a  little  way  on  the  road.  The  air  was 
filled  with  shells  and  small  shot  that  were  searching 
ever^'where  for  the  Confederates  that  were  in  the 
woods.  My  horses  were  wild,  but  I  was  only  too 
glad  they  moved  so  fast.  The  officer  started  back 
with  me,  but  his  horse  reared  and  refused  to  go.  I 
never  expected  to  come  back  alive;  I  had  my  duty 
to  do,  tho,  and  didn't  care.  There  was  no  one  with 
me. 

"  In  a  little  while  I  saw  a  group  of  men  crouching 
beside  the  road.  They  were  evidently  on  the  look- 
out for  an  ambulance,  and  raised  up  and  motioned 
to  me  when  I  drew  near.  I  stopt,  and  could  see 
General  Jackson  and  another  wounded  officer,  who, 
I  learned,  was  Colonel  Crutchfield,  of  the  general's 
staff,  lying  side  by  side  in  the  ditch  near  the  plank 
road. 

"Was  it  a  ditch?"    I  asked  in  some  surprize. 

"Well,  no,"  hesaid,  "just  aplace  where  the  ground 
had  been  dug  out  in  building  the  road.  A  surgeon 
was  with  him,  and  a  few  other  men.  Shells  and 
canister  shot  were  crashing  through  the  woods  and 
tearing  up  the  ground  all  around  us. 

"I  worked  as  quickly  as  I  could  to  get  the  ambu- 
lance in  position,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  officers 
were  placed  in  it,  a  surgeon  jumping  in  after  them. 
Hardly  a  word  was  spoken,  and,  even  if  there  had 
been  any  conversation,  I  could  not  have  heard  much 
of  it  on  account  of  the  constant  booming  of  the  can- 
non and  the  singing  of  the  shells  passing  by  us.  It 
was  about  dark  when  we  started  back;  and  it  was 
a  solemn  thought  to  me  that  I  had  General  Jackson 
wounded  and  lying  in  my  ambulance. 

"It  was  a  regular  army  ambulance,  being  a  spring 
wagon,  strongly  built,  and  covered  over  with  a 
rounded  hood  of  canvas.  We  ran  like  the  wind 
along  the  plank  road,  the  canister  shot  from  the 
enemy  spattering  and  singing  around  us.  The  won- 
der was  the  ambulance  was  not  struck  time  and 
again,  but  we  escaped  with  one  hole  through  the 
top  of  the  hood,  made  by  a  spent  ball.  We  were  a 
solemn  crowd.  If  there  was  any  talking  going  on. 
I  did  not  hear  it.  I  know  I  was  busy  wondering 
whether  we  were  going  to  get  out  or  not. 

"It  was  not  long  before  we  came  to  where  there 
had  been  a  bridge  which  had  been  burned,  and  I 
had  to  turn  aside  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  get 
to  the  other  side.  It  was  rocky  and  rough  down 
there,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  drive  easily;   for  I  was 
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WESTERN  ELECTRIC 

Intercommunicating  Telephone  Sets 

provide  the  one  really  satisfactory  means  of  com- 
munication between  various  parts  of  a  house 
and  between  house  and  barn  or  other  detached 
buildings.  Western  Electric  Intercommunicating 
Sets  are  extremely  simple  in  operation,  reliable 
in  service  and  inexpensive  of  installation.  These 
sets  are  furnished  with  either  wall  or  desk  type 
instruments  and  for  any  required  number  of  stations. 
Western  Electric  Telephone  Apparatus  is  the 
standard — the  sort  that  is  used  by  the  largest 
operating  companies  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  has  the  quality  that  means 
reliability. 

Write  for  our  Bulletins  on  intercom- 
municating Telephone  Systems  for 
Residence  and  Business  Use. 


481  West  Street 
Dept.  533,  New  York 


277  S.  Clinton  Street 
Dept.  533,  Chicago 


■.AiKv.^iii^^i.^MH'A^{>>iLiiuiimi>><}iiw>mi>.v>^^^^^^^ 


Coats-of-Arms  and  Crests 

Searched  and  correctly  painted  in  water- 
colors  for  framing.  Dies  for  embossing 
stationery  provided.  Heraldic  authority 
guaranteed.     Write  to 

GEORGE   TODD. 
314  Madison  Avenue,      -    New  York 


SQUAB 


BOOK 
FREE 


PLVJlOriH  ROCK  SQUAB  10 


.ur  handsome  1908  Fr^e 
Book,  telling  how  to  rniike  money 
filing  squcibs.  We  were  fir-l, 
■  tjirds  were  lKrge.st  anil  otiT- 
sell  all  others.  Onr  niethoda 
!  widely  followed. 
Ilonrard  Street,  Melroso,  Mass. 


What  would  it  be  worth  to  you 

To  have  every  footing,  bill  extension,  addition,  multi- 
plication and  division  absolutely  correct  ? 

To  keep  your  books  in  constant  daily  balance  and  know 
your  trial  balance  is  assured — no  worry,  no  overtime  ? 

To  figure  inventory  and  get  a  true  statement  of  your 
business  at  a  saving  of  one-half  the  time? 

You  can't  figure  it  accurately  until  you  have  made 
a  trial  of  the  Comptometer. 

One  of  our  customers  prevented  $25.12  overcharges  and  a  loss  of  $101.56  undercharges  on 
bill  extensions  in  one  week!  That  customer  is  now  using  four  Comptometers.  The  same  con- 
dition may  be  existing  in  your  business.     Better  investigate! 

Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer.  Comptometer  sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial  to 
responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada.     High  class  salesmen  wanted. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  863  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicaso,  ill 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wheu  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Bristles 
You  Can't 
Pull 


The    bristles    of    a 
Ruhbcrstt  Shaving  Brush  are 
held    together    in    vulcanized 
ruhl)f  r.    You  can't  work  them 
loose  by  rubbing  them.     You  can't  soak 
them  loose  by  boiling  them.     You  can't  pull 
them  out  bv  force.    Men  with  wirv  beards  use 

RUBBERSET 


TRADE    MARK 


Shaving  Brushes 

because  they  work  in  the  lather  without  working  out  the 
Men  with  soft  skins  use  them  because  cf  their  caressing  touc 
should  u.^e  one  not  only  for  comfort  but  economy.  They  co.st 
than  ordinary  kinds.     The  name  on  ever/  brush  "guarantees  it. 

At  all  dealers'  and  barbers',  in  all  styles  and  sizes, 
25,  50,  75  cents  to  $6.00.      If  not  at  your  dealer's, 
send  for  booklet  from  which  you  ma\-  order  by  mail. 

To  Ihe  average  man  wz  commend  the  $1.00  brush. 

Rerwt  -hmlnK  <r.-nra  Sobi  80fU-ii9  tli"  bpanl  without  rul>l)iim  with 
thelu-itKl.  lK*-n't(lrv,<lo.Mi't  B:ii:ut.  i:.o!it8  ii  t;il).'  at  aU  Uealers. 
8. 11(1  -2:-  Btanip  for  eaniple  tube  containing  one  month's  supply. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COItlPANY', 

65Kerry  Street,  >»e-warU,  >J.  J. 


bristles, 
h.  you 
no  more 


Strong  A.rms^^^^i'  Supply  %  for  Counfry  Houses. 

I*  or    1  Oc  >°  •tampt  or  coin 


T  will  Kinil  as  liiuK  ns  they  lant,  ono  of  my 
I.  irtH  -hciwinK  i-xcrciHi'H  that  will  i|uickly 
iiitlrt  ii|>  NlioiildorH,  urma,  romirniH, 
iiiKl  liniiilM  witlioiit  any  HpioirntUH.  They 
iiri-  bi'«iitifiill>  illiiHtriiti-d  with  twenty  half- 
tone cuta     Ht-KUlar  price.  26  <ent». 

PKOF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
44  Bark<T  Illdg.  110  West  4t!<l  St.,  .<!.  T.  Tlty 


No  f  levatf  cl  t:ink  li.  frreie 
nr  leak.  Tank  lornli-il  in 
cellar.  Any  iiresAure  up  to 
60  Iba  The  ulral  fire  pro- 
tectum.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Cal-aloiue  ••()." 

I*t  oor  Fmrinrert  Bgure 
out  your  nt-fd«. 

I,I\T   MOSS  <-«>MI>.t\V 
43  Koiilll  .Market  .St.,      IIOHtou 


THE    OXYGEN    CLEANSER   THAT   MEETS   ALL   DEMANDS 


for  prophylactic  cleanliness.  As  powerful  as  Bichloride  of  Mercury  1  to  1000,  but 
HARMLESS.  Q  Cuts,  wounds,  burns,  sores  and  all  conditions  requiring  antiseptic 
treatment  come  within  the  scope  of  its  usefulness.  ^  Dioxogen  bubbles  and  foams 
as  it  cleanses,  purifies  and  makes  aseptic;  you  can  see  and  feel  it  work.  OXYGEN 
is  the  only  active  agent  in  Dioxogen.      At  druggists  everywhere. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


CHOOSE  YOUR   EMBLKM   M>  THAT  YOU    CAN    TELL  YOUR    BRU.SH 

Einbletn  on  bru^h  is  »W>  on  the  yellini<  box  winch  protects  and  guarantees.     M.idc  under  American  taoitary  con. 
ditions:  with  curved  luiidle.  and  hole  in  h.indle  5o  it  on  dry  on  hook    in   your  own   place. 
Best  bristle^  trimmed  to  fit  and  cle.in  between  teeth— the  dentists'  iiattlcground. 
'dults' J5  cents.     Youlhi 


thinking  of  the  wounded  men.  It  was  then  that 
General  Jackson  said  to  me,  'Driver,  drive  carefully, 
please.'  I  answered,  'General.  I'll  do  my  best,  but 
if  I  hold  in  my  horses,  they  will  be  sure  to  balk.' 

"I  had  two  horses,  a  bav  mare  and  a  sorrel  horse, 
and.  whenever  I  tried  to  hold  the  sorrel  in  from  go- 
ing fast,  he  would  invariably  balk.  However,  I  did 
the  best  I  could  until  we  got  on  the  smooth  road 
again. 

"General  Jackson  seemed  to  be  worried  on  ac- 
count of  Colonel  Crulchfield.  who  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  leg.  Both  of  them  wtfra  lying  on  their  side-, 
in  the  ambulance. 

"When  we  reached  the  field  hospital,  the  surgeon 
jumped  out  and  got  some  stimulants  for  the  wounde'l 
men.  At  this  time  a  guard  was  placed  about  tho 
ambufenee,  to  keep  the  army  from  finding  out  who 
the  wounded  officers  were;  and  wc  moved  on  to  thi- 
corps  hospital,  about  two  miles  farther  in  the  refar 
Here  the  General  and  Colonel  Crutchfield  were  re- 
moved to  a  big  bell  tent,  a  hundred  yards  or  §o 
from  the  building  used  as  the  main  hospital" 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Fame. —  The  incumbent  of  an  old  church  in  Wales 
asked  a  party  of  .Americans  to  visit  his  parochial 
school,  .\fter  a  recitation  he  invited  them  to  ques- 
tion the  scholars,  and  one  of  the  party  accepted  the 
invitation.  "Little  bo\."  said  he  to  a  rosy-faced 
lad,  "can  you  tell  me  who  George  Washington  was"'  " 
"Iss,  surr,"  was  the  smiling  reply.  " 'E  was  a 
'Merican  gen'ral."  "Quite  right.  And  can  \ou  tell 
me  what  George  Washington  was  remarkable  for?" 
"Iss,  Eurr.  'E  was  remarkable  'cos  'e  was  a 'Meri- 
can an'  told  the  trewth."  The  rest  was  silence. — 
CasseU's  Journal. 


A  .Mutual  Wish. — "I  wish  I  were  an  ostrich." 
said  Hicks,  angrih-.  as  he  tried  to  eat  one  of  his  wife's 
biscuits,  but  coul<in't.  "I  wish  you  were."  returned 
Mrs.  Hicks.  "I'd  get  a  few  feathers  for  my  bat." 
— Globe. 


miT  frrr  booklrl.  ■Tnulh   Trutht" 
rLOBENCE  MFO.  00.,     14  Pin*  BtrMt,  riortnc*. 


Solitude.  -  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  prospectus 
of  a  hotel  in  Switzerland: 

"Wcissbach  is  the  favorite  place  of  resort  for  those 
who  are  fond  of  solitude.  Persons  in  search  of  soli- 
tude are,  in  fact,  constantly  flocking  here  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe." — Home  Herald. 

LuokliiK  .\lieuil.^"I  thought  you  had  money 
enough  for  your  dash  to  the  pole." 

"I  have,"  replied  the  arctic  explorer.  "It's  the 
expedition  for  my  relief  we're  asking  funds  for  now." 
—  f'htladelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Take  a  <'liauce. — "Could  you  give  a  starving 
woman  work? " 

"Yes;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  we  have  five  chil- 
dren." 

"Thanks.  I'll  keep  on  starving." — Louisville 
(  ourier-  I ouriitil 


The  l.,un«llord's  Fix. — "I  can  not  live  but  a  week 
longer  wizout  you!" 

"Really.  Duke?  Now  how  can  you  fix  on  a  spe- 
cific length  of  time?" 

"Ze  landlord  fix  on  it,  miss;  not  I." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

.4nd  the  I^ast  Shall  Be  First.— "Pa,  what  is  a 
political  leader' " 

"A  man  who  is  able  to  see  which  way  the  crowd 
is  going,  and  follows  with  loud  whoops  in  that  direc- 
tion."-   Wowr  Herald. 


Not  He.  -"The  papers  are  afraid  to  say  anything." 
Miccred  the  first  citizen. 

"Some  people  don't  feel  that  way  about  it,"  re- 
plied the  other.      "Ever  run  for  office?" 

"No;  but  I  wrote  a  letter  roasting  some  fellows- 
that  needed  roasting,  and  the  pajjcr  didn't  print  a 
line." 

"Did  you  sign  your  name?' 

"Certainly  not.  D'ye  think  Tin  a  chump?" — ; 
I'ltiliidelpliia  ledger 
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Justice.  —A  lawyer  once  asked  a  man  who  had 
at  various  times  sat  on  several  juries,  "Who  influ- 
enced you  most — the  lawyers,  the  witnesses,  or  the 
judge'"  He  expected  to  get  some  useful  and  in- 
teresting information  from  so  inexperienced  a  jury- 
man. This  was  the  man's  reply:  "I'll  tell  yer,  sir, 
'ow  I  makes  up  my  mind.  I'm  a  plain  man.  and  a 
reasonin'  man,  and  I  ain't  influenced  bv  anything 
the  lawyers  say,  nor  by  what  the  witnesses  say,  no, 
nor  by  what  the  judge  says.  I  just  looks  at  the  man 
in  the  docks  and  I  says.  'If  he  ain't  done  nothing, 
why's  he  there?"  And  I  brings  'em  all  in  guilty." 
— Christio7t  Register. 


Blowing  Some.— Alderman  Tracy,  of  Chicago, 
has  a  son  who  was  boasting  one  day  of  his  father's 
official  position. 

"My  father,"  he  said  to  a  companion,  "is  an  al- 
derman." 

"Huh!"  snorted  the  other  boy;  "that's  nothing! 
My  father  blows  the  whistle  at  the  mill!" 

That  settled  it. — Home  Herald. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

June  20. — The  Admiralty  Court  in  London  de- 
cides that  the  British  cruiser  Gladiator  was  to 
blame  for  the  collision  with  the  American  liner 
St.  Paul. 

June  22. — Fire  destroys  a  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec ;  the  loss 
is  estimated  at  over  Si. 000. 000. 

Another  son  is  bom  to  King  Alfonso  of  Spain. 

Rimsky- Korsakoff,  the  Russian  composer,  dies 
at  his  country  estate. 

June  23. — Jacob  Sleeper,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legation  at  Venezuela,  leaves  Caracas; 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  satis- 
faction from  President  Castro  on  various  in- 
dustrial claims  is  given  as  the  cause  of  this 
action. 
Hundreds  of  persons  are  killed  and  wounded  in 
a  battle  in  Teheran,  the  troops  of  the  »Shah 
bombarding  and  storming  the  buildings  of  Par- 
liament, after  the  legislators  had  refu.sed  to  sur- 
render certain  members. 

Japan  withdraws  her  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hsin-Min-Tun  and  Takomen  Rail- 
way, and  promises  to  aid  China  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Manchuria. 

June  24. — The  situation  in  Teheran  grows  worse; 
fighting  is  renewed,  the  revolutionists  using 
bombs,  and  many  houses  are  pillaged;  foreign- 
ers are  reported  to  be  in  peril. 
The  thanksgiving  service  of  the  Pan-Anglican 
Congress  is  held  in  St.  Paul's,  where  offerings 
of  $1,666,040  are  laid  on  the  altar. 

Domestic. 

Gexer.\l. 

June  19. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
makes  a  large  reduction  in  lumber  rates  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

June  22. — The  torpedo  laboratory  at  the  naval 
training-station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  of  chemicals. 

June  23. — The  Louisiana  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  2 1 
to  19,  passes  the  Locke  Antiracing  Bill,  and 
its  signing  by  the  Governor  is  said  to  be  assured; 
the  bill  prohibits  all  forms  of  race  gambling. 

June  24. — Grover  Cleveland.  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  dies  suddenly  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Political. 

June  19. — Congressman  James  S.  Sherman,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y..  is  nominated  for  Vice-President 
by  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago,  receiving  816  votes  on  the  first  ballot; 
the  nomination  is  made  unanimous  and  the 
convention  adjourns  sine  die. 
Secretary  Taft  resigns  the  post  he  has  held  for 
four  years  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department, 
and  Luke  E.  Wright,  former  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippines,  is  appointed  to  succeed  him 
on  June  30. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


Ml 

Fires 

Out— But 


i 


^  & 


— (i?i  ahtitidciHce  of  hot  ivnter  at  every 

hot  ivater  faucet  in  the  house.     That's  the 

great  advantage  of  having  a  Ruud  Water  Heater 

— the  heater  that  automatically  operates  itself.      All  you 

have  to  do  is  simply  turn  any  hot  water  faucet  for  as  much 

or  as  little  hot  water  as  you  want.     Think  of  it !    The  results  of  the 

RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 

are  simply  marvelous.     There's  no  heater  in  the  world  like  it.      1  he 

faucet  starts  the  water  flowing — the  water  starts  the  heater — the  heater 

heats  the  water — the  hot  water  reaches  you  in  ten 

seconds  and  flows  hot  continuously  while  the  faucet 

is  open.     Closing  the  faucet  shuts  off  the  gas,  and 

vour  expense  for  fuel  ceases.  ^^ 

^k 
Easy  to  attach  in  your  basement  ^.-^d^ 

to  pipes  already  installed. 

Our  free  hook  explains  it  all.     Write  for 

it  to-day,  and  for  names  of  persons 

in  your  town  using  the  Ruud. 

RUUD  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Dept.  K, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

r  llranchel 
every  «here) 


LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL   WORCESTERSHIRE 

gives  a  piquant  flavor  indispensable 
to  good 

•Chafing  Dish  Cooking 

Fish,  Shrimps,  Oysters,  Clams  and 
Lobsters ;  Frogs'  Legs  and  Welsh 
Rarebit  are  given  an  appetizing 
and  delicate  relish  by  its  use. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.Y. 


A  Wonderful  Automatic  Pump 

For  suiiplyinfj  runuinn  water  in  summer  hotels 
and  resorts,  saiiiitoriums,    irrigatu)ii    purpo 
dairy  farms  and  country  houseb,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

has  no  equal.  Requires  no  attention; 
no  cost  for  repairs.  Write  for  booklet  K 
and  guaranteed  estimate.  We  furnisli 
Caldwell  Towers  and  Tanks. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULrC  ENGINE  CO. 
140  Nassau  St.,  K.  I.  Factory,  Chester,  Pa. 


Write  a  Postal  for  My 
Interesting  Fireless 
Cooker  Book     A 

w. 


Don't  think  of  buying  any  fireless 
cooker  till  you  write  for  my  free  book 
about  my 


Fireless 
Cooker 


IDEAL 

Sold  Only 
On  30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Get  my  direct  from 
the  factory  wholesale 
price  and  free  b^ 
by  return  mail,  tell- 
ing how  easy  my  plan 
is  for  you  to  try  one 
of  my  Ideal  Fireless 
Cookers  a  whole 
month,  with  no  risk 
or  expense  to  you— 
and  no  cost  unless 
you  want  to  keep  it. 

Try  the  Ideiil  reel-  _^^^^__^^^^__^^__^_ 
pes  for  all  foods  with 

one  of  my  1,  2  or  3-corapartment  IdenI  Fireless 
Cookers  in  your  own  home  a  month  at  my  risk.  I'll 
send  you  my  Book  of  Recipes— Free.  Every  woman 
in  the  land  knows  that  fireless  cooking  is  ft  demon- 
strated success.  So  just  satisfy  yourself  from  my 
Free  Ideal  Fireless  Cooker  Book  and  by  .SO  Days' Free 
Trial,  that  the  IdenI  Fireless  Cooher  is  the  only 
fireless  cooker  you  would  have.    Write  me  today— now. 

J.  W.  1III.L.KR,  President 
The  J.  W.  Miller   Company,    13  Adami  Street,  Kreeport,  III, 
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ENNEN'S  ISJSfM^ 
{TPILET 


■KfTieT 

PRICKLY  HEA.T,  •- 
CHAFING,  and      ii 

ad  «fl  aSUrtia 

Removes  ill  odor  o(  persplritton.  Df 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  lljbiful  "her  Shaving.  Sold  ocnw''"*.  " 
JSuH^r^^^^^f^^^'^     Ce(  Menoeo's  (ibt  origlnin.     Smplc  Frtc. 

CCRHARD  MtNNtN  COMPANY. N.w»jk. N.J, 


You  or  your  Friends 
Going  Abroad  ? 

j^  There  is    nothing    gives  more 

pleasure  aboard  ship  or  dur- 
ing  a    trip   on    the    Continent 

than  a  Box  of  <£^luuf^ify 

Unequalled    Candies 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  colamn,  to  decide  qaeiitinns  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  wordn,  the  Funk  A  WHitnulU  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


*3.oooTOno.ooo 


IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


l.art.V'.iilyn.aiU-^  ry  hrniir))  t.f  tlii' RtiiUli-Ute. 
«-rnl  Br('k«rat:o.  niid  IiiMirnnro  Business  and 
I  i  lit  you  Special  Reprasentatlve  of  the  .argcfct 
-operative  renl  estate  and  brokerajre  company, 
ircllrnt  nppf.rtunitiesopentn  YOt*.  By  our  system 
'W  ran  begin  makinenK-ney  in  a  few  weeks  without 
terferinir  with  your  pre'sent  orrnpatinn  and  with- 
t  nny  invei^nient  of  capital.  Our  co-operative  de- 
rttiient  will  civeynn  rnnre choice,  salable  property 
liaiirne  Ihnn  nnvother  institution.  A  Commerrlal 
iw  roiir«p  FRKK.  Write  for  rt'-pntre  b«-^.k.  free. 
IKCHOSSCOBPANY.  I^Ol*  Keaper  Blork,  i'hlragc 


M 
E 
A 

N 
S 


W^hen  mention  is  made  that 
Goods  are  wanted  for  Steamer 
or  use  Abroad,  we  select  the 
varieties  best  suited  and  pack 
in  Tin  Boxes,  so  insuring  their 
FRESHNESS. 


Let  us  have  your  order  nl  any 
of  our  .Stores.  .Sale*  Afjeiils.  or 
by  Mail  or  ieli-plione,  ami  we 
guarantee  I  he  (bandies  will  lie 
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^^  The  Lexicographer  does  tmt  a)ixu€r  aiKniy- 
moits  communicatloiiii. 


A  correction:  In  the  answer  to  "R."  Walker- 
ton,  Ont..  in  the  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest  for 
June  20,  the  close  of  the  sentence  should  have  read: 
"just  as  one  hour  after  midtiay  is  p.m.,  so  any  part 
of  that  hour  is  also  p.m."  —  MidwigAf  was  printed  by 
oversight. 

"F.  L.  K,"  Brainerd,  Minn. — The  word  fine  in 
the  sentence  you  cite  is  an  adverb  and  means  "well," 
which  would  be  a  better  word  to  use.  "The  ma- 
chine works  well"  is  to  be  preferred  to  "the  ma- 
chine works  fine." 

"H.  O.  P.."  Norfolk,  Va.— The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary gives  the  following  rule  for  the  position 
of  also:  "Place  the  also  next  to  the  word  or  phrase 
to  be  qualified,  arranging  the  rest  of  the  sentence, 
if  possible,  so  that  no  word  or  phrase  that  the  word 
may  be  regarded  as  qualifying  shall  adjoin  it  on  the 
other  side." 

Each  of  the  two  sentences  you  cite  has  a  distinct 
meaning:  "The  following  resolution  was  aho 
adopted"  implies  that  some  other  action  was  taken 
as  regards  the  resolution;  as,  "This  resolution  u-as 
introduced  and  was  also  adopted."  Placing  also 
after  the  noun  presuppo.'^es  action  on  other  resolu- 
tions: "This  resolution  also  (that  is,  "in  addition 
to  other  resolutions")  was  adopted." 

"W.  R.  M.,'  Leesville,  La.— Say  "The  sentinel 
stood  firmly  at  his  post"  rather  than  "...  stood 
firm  at  his  post"  if  you  mean  that  he  stood  without 
wavering.  But  if  you  incan  that  he  stood  rted- 
f.ist  substitute  firm  for  "firmly." 

"H.  J.  L.,"  Cincinnati,  O. — The  term  "hom- 
swoggle"  is  recorded  by  the  dictionaries  as  bordering 
between  vulgarity  and  slang.  Its  origin  is  uncer- 
tain but  it  means  "to  triumph  over;  to  beat,  to 
bedevil."  "Wash-day"  is  a  stated  day  for  the 
domestic  washing  of  clothing  or  for  sending  the  wash 
to  the  launtiry;  in  England  the  term  "washing-day" 
is   preferred. 

"H.  A."  Chicago.  111.  — "(1I  Please  advise  me  as 
to  the  grammatical  rules  and  correctness  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  'Did  you  have  a  cold?"  or  "Had 
you  a  cold?'  (2)  Is  it  correct  to  use  two  diflferent 
auxiliary  verbs,  as  do  and  have,  in  one  and  the  same 
sentence?" 

( 1)  Both  expressions  "Did  you  have  a  cold?"  and 
"Had  you  a  cold?"  are  correct,  the  first  being  the 
emphatic  form.  See  Goold  Brown,  "Grammar  of 
E;nglish  Grammars,"  page  390,  where  are  cited  the 
expressions  "Loved  he?"  or  "Did  he  lovef"  The 
same  author  says  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  already 
cited:  "Obs.  i. — In  a  familiar  question  or  r^egation, 
the  compound  or  auxiliary  form  of  the  verb  is,  in 
general,  preferable  to  the  simple;  as,  'No  man  lives 
to  purpose  who  does  not  /iiv  for  posterity.  ...  It 
is,  indeeil,  so  much  more  common  as  to  seem  the 
only  proper  mode  of  expression;  as,  "Do  I  jay  these 
things  as  a  man?"  .  .  .  But  in  the  solemn  or  poetic 
style,  tho  either  may  be  used,  the  simple  form  is 
more  dignified;  as,  .  .  .  "Of  whom  sfeakclh  the 
pi-ophet  this?" 

(3)  We  can  think  of  no  expression  in  which  the 
word  do  and  have  can  be  usetl  as  auxiliary  verbs  i»i 
the  same  clause,  which  we  presume  you  mean  instead 
of  "i»i  Ihe  same  sentence."  Of  course,  innumerable 
instances  could  be  mentioned  of  cases  in  the  sam* 
sentence;  as,  "Do  you  know  where  they  have  found 
these  things?"  Please  cite  a  few  sentences,  and  we 
will  pjiss  on  their  merits.  Of  course  we  assume  that 
you  know  in  the  expression  "Did  you  have  a  cold?" 
that  did  is  the  only  niixili.Trv.  /m!v  heinj;  :i  primiiial 
verb. 
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Do    You    Shave    Yourself? 

If    wi.  don't  fail  to  send  for  our  (^ltlllo|Jue 

HliHvinK  comforts  and   Ixioklet  on  how  to 

ne.  strop   and    keep   >our  razor  in  perfect 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MEANING  OF  THE  MEXICAN  OUTBREAK 

T_)ERHA1'S  the  most  interesting-  question  raised  by  the  insur- 


r 


rectionary  outbreaks  alonfj  Mexico's  Texan  border  is,  "What 


will  happen  when  the  iron  hand  of  President  Diaz — now  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year— is  at  last  relaxed  ?  "  When  he  dies,  predicts 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "there  will  be  a  clash  of  factions 
which  will  be  highly  important  to  the  United  States,  for  it  will 
very  likely  end  in  an  appeal  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic  for  American  intervention."  According  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  Americans  have  invested  more  than  $ioo,oco,ooo  in 
Mexican  mines,  railroads,  and  plantations,  and  they  have  done  it 
"because  they  have  had  faith  in  the  ability  of  President  Diaz  to 
maintain  a  stable  government  and  thus  guarantee  them  against 
loss."  There  is  a  prevailing  confidence  among  editorial  observers 
that  while  Diaz  lives  no  promoter  of  rebellion  will  be  able  seriously 
to  menace  the  stability  of  the  present  Government.  But  as  the 
New  York  Tribune  remarks,  a  serious  feature  of  the  so-called  rev- 
olutionary movement  in  Mexico  is  the  fact  that  it  occurs  along  the 
northern  border,  and  thereby  "becomes  something  like  an  inter- 
national affair."  The  same  paper  suggests  that  the  scene  of  the 
disturbances  was  probably  chosen  by  the  insurgents  "with  malice 
aforethought,"  their  hope  being  "that  they  would  be  able  to  embroil 
the  two  countries,  in  which  case  they  might  find  some  such  gain  as 
the  hyena  finds  in  the  conflicts  of  nobler  brutes,  or  else  that  along 
the  border  they  would  be  able  to  use  one  country  as  a  base  of 
operations  against  the  other  or  find  in  it  asylum  from  the  other's 
pursuit."  If  this  was  a  part  of  their  plan,  however,  it  has  con- 
spicuously miscarried,  as  at  the  request  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment United-States  marshals  and  troops  of  United-States  cavalry 
are  patrolling  the  Texan  border  on  the  lookout  alike  for  fugitives 
and  filibusters. 

According  to  the  Mexican  authorities  the  insurgents  are  merely 
bandits  using  alleged  political  grievances  as  an  excuse  for  pillage — 
revolutionists  "for  revenue  only."  While  these  guerrilla  bands 
have  looted  one  or  two  small  towns  and  have  been  routed  in  several 
encounters  with  rurales,  they  have  failed  to  evoke  any  great  evi- 
dence of  that  popular  sympathy  by  which  their  champions  claim 
they  are  supported.  Moreover,  the  movement  seems  to  have  no 
commanding  personality  at  its  head.  Its  organizers — in  so  far  as 
it  may  be  said  to  be  organized — appear  to  be  certain  expatriated 
Mexicans  now  resident  in  the  United  States.  According  to  a  dis- 
patch from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  "  a  number  of  prominent  American 
business  men  and  capitalists  are  suspected  of  having  supplied 
funds  and  equipment  to  the  insurgents,"  and  "a  millionaire  stock- 
man and  mine-owner,  who  is  known  to  be  in  disfavor  with  the 
Diaz  Government,  is  said  to  be  implicated  in  the  plot."     That  a 


plot  or  conspiracy  existed  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  seizure  of 
certain  papers  from  the  supposed  headquarters  of  the  "revolution- 
ary party  "  in  San  Antonio.  According  to  tiie  dispatcli  already 
quoted  : 

"Plans  for  the  attack  on  Las  Vacas  were  found,  and  instructions 
had  been  issued  to  many  points  on  the  border  commanding  a  gen- 
eral attack  on  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  Juarez,  Nueva  Laredo,  Mata- 
moras,  and  many  other  Mexican  cities.  The  attack  was  set  for 
July  I,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  insurgents  who  captured  Viesca, 
in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  and  attacked  Las  Vacas,  acted  prema- 
turely." 

Moreover,  the  El  Paso  Times,  wiiicli,  according  to  an  El  Paso 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "  has  for  many  years  past 
denounced  all  border  uprisings  as  mere  bandit  raids,"  takes  a 
serious  view  of  the  present  trouble.     To  quote  : 

"  The  Times  has  l^een  studying  the  situation  in  Northern  Mexico, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  uprising  is  a  formi- 
dable attempt  to  overthrow  a  government  that  is  concentrated  in 
one  man.  Would  Mexico  ask  for  censorship  on  news  out  of  that 
country  if  mere  robbers  were  at  work.''  Would  Mexico  invoke 
neutrality  laws  merely  because  bandits  are  active  on  Mexican 
soil  ?     We  think  not." 

Thomas  Labrada,  a  Mexican  who  constitutes  a  one-man  junta  at 
Austin,  Tex.,  where  he  ran  a  revolutionary  paper  until  a  few  days 
ago,  when  it  was  supprest,  asserts  that  "the  present  revolution  in 
Mexico  is  a  real  revolution."  Its  object,  he  says,  is  "to  establish 
an  independent  country  including  the  States  of  Durango  and  Coa- 
huila," and  he  offers  sixty  cents  a  day  to  all  men  who  will  join  the 
insurgent  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  notices  have  been  sent  to  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives of  Mexico  in  various  foreign  countries  stating  that"  no 
political  disturbances  of  any  kind  have  occurred ;  and  a  Dallas 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Post  says  that  "there  has  been  no  fight- 
ing more  than  fifty  miles  the  other  side  of  the  border."  According 
to  the  same  dispatch,  "  the  revolutionary  element  in  Mexico  is  as 
powerless  to  take  over  the  Government  as  the  Black  Hands  are 
powerless  to  get  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
President  Diaz  himself,  in  response  to  a  telegram  from  the  New 
York  Times,  authorizes  the  following  statement,  sent  by  his  pri- 
vate secretary  : 

"  President  Diaz  has  received  your  telegram  in  regard  to  the 
'rebellion  '  in  Mexico.  This  title  is  used  because  those  engaged 
in  the  disorders  think  that  is  the  way  to  save  themselves  from  ex- 
tradition from  the  United  States.  But  in  reality  they  are  a  band 
of  people  out  of  work  who  are  trying  to  commit  crimes  against 
the  property  of  some  small,  undefended  villages." 

But,  as  the  Detroit  Free  Press  remarks,  "the  disorders  have 
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Kroiu  *  Puck."     CopyrJKbuM  liH)*.     By  iMrrmiBton. 

"BACK  :" 
King  Canute  and  the  rising  tide 


Ehrhart  in  Fuck. 

OIR   OLD    FRIEND,    THE   TARIFF 


GIVE     ER   SAN'Di     WHAT  'k    YE  LETTING   HEK  SI. IK 
THAT  WAY   FOR  ? 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  A'^^'cr^/. 


been  deemed  serious  eiiouj^li  to  warrant  the  dispatcli  of  tlie  ad- 
ministration road-roller  from  tin-  Mexican  cai)ital  under  a  full  head 
of  steam." 

The  "revolutionist's  "  side  of  the  case  is  set  forth  in  a  dispatch 
from  Ea>;le  I'a.sstothe  New  York //i^/v/A/.  The  words  c|uoted  ate 
tliose  of  a  member  of  the  junta  which  is  responsible  for  the  out- 
break.    We  read  : 

"The  idea  that  the  attacks  on  Las  \'acas  and  \'ie.sca  were  tiie 
acts  of  bandits  is  not  true.  These  towns  are  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  apart  and  the  attacks  were  made  the  same  day.  You  will 
note  that  no  home  was  sacked,  no  pillaging  done,  no  personal  out- 
rages committed.  Tiie  objective  point  in  these  attacks  was,  as  it 
will  be  hereafter  for  a  time,  the  banks  and  rich  mercantile  houses 
that  hav3  money.  Money  is  needed  to  buy  arms.  That  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  obtained.  With  a  good  treasury,  the  revolution 
would  become  very  serious  at  once.  If  put  down  it  will  break  out 
again  very  soon,  because  the  people  are  determined  not  to  live 
longer  under  existing  conditions.  To  the  world  at  large  Mexico 
is  a  repui)lic.  To  us  this  is  far  from  being  true.  It  is  true  that 
Mexico  has  grown  wealthy,  has  been  developed,  ranks  all  other 
Southern  republics,  and  has  had  peace  for  many  years,  but  at  what 
cost  only  the  people  of  Mexico  know. 

"There  is  no  voting  there,  no  choice  of  candidates. 

"There  is  never  but  one  ticket— the  Government's  ticket.  Vote 
tliat  or  stay  away  from  the  polls.  No  nomination  against  the 
(iovernment's  candidate  for  any  office  is  allowed  under  pain  of 
impri^onmenl  or  death.  It  is  true  the  people  in  cities  are  taught 
to  read  and  write — some  of  them — but  in  the  interior  districts  there 
are  no  .schools  and  the  people  cry  for  them.  There  is  no  freedom 
of  the  press.  There  is  no  ownership  of  land  for  the  poor  man  ;  it 
is  liL-ld  in  vast  estates,  the  owners  of  which  pay  him  from  eigiiteen 
to  twenty-live  cents  a  day  for  hard  w(,rk.  They  get  him  into  such 
debt  ih.it  it  is  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  and 
never  wiped  out.  And  that  no  man  can  lift  this  yoke  except  by 
the  swf)rd  has  become  the  belief  in  Mexico. 

"As  an  instance  that  Mexico  is  not  a  reiniblic  let  me  cite  the  fact 
published  in  a  recent  Washington  dis])atch  that  Ambassador  Creel 
had  been  given  a  vacation  to  take  up  his  duties  as  (iovernor  of 
Chiiiuahua.  Would  it  be  possible  in  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  for  i'resiflent  Roosevelt  to  send  a  (iovernor  of  a  State  to 
Mexico  as  an  Ambassador.''  Net  Mexico  is  molded  on  the  plan  of 
the  United  .States  and  has  cpiite  as  beautiful  a  constitution.  Am- 
bassador Creel  and  the  Terra/.os  family  absolutely  control  the  lives 
.uid  fortunes  of  all  the  people  in  Chihuahua 

"The  people  that  have  risen  are  in  a  farming  community  where 
the  wrongs  I  have  mentioned  have  banrled  agricultural  people  to- 
gether. The  laborers,  particularly  those  of  the  railroad  shops, 
tried  to  organize  lal)or  unions,  but  the  Ciovernment,  owning  the 
railro.ids,  told  them  to  break   them  up  or  leave  the  country.      Tlie 


unions  dissolved,  but  Socialism  took  the  place  of  unionism,  and 
its  members  are  ready  to  join  a  revolution  if  it  looks  promising. 
.  .  .  The  loudly  proclaimed  fact  that  Mexico  has  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  well-drilled,  well-equipped  soldiers  holds  no  terrors  for 
them.  They  know  that  army  is  entirely  recruited  from  the  jails 
and  prisons.  Murderers  and  thieves  are  given  the  choice  of  serv 
ice  or  death  or  imprisonmeiu.  There  are  no  enlistments  from 
the  free  people.  Can  such  an  army  withstand  them  when,  with  a 
just  cause,  they  become  aroused  .''  Mexicans  like  myself  do  not 
think  so.     We  await,  therefore,  the  growth  of  the  revolution." 

The  sources  of  Mexican  outbreak  are  thus  reviewed  from  a  non 
partizan  standpoint  by  the  Detroit  Xet^'s : 

"  For  several  years  past  politicians  who  have  failed  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  (iovernment  have  been  fomenting  revolution- 
ary sentiment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had  a  bureau  es- 
tablished in  St.  Louis,  .Mo.,  until  the  Mexican  Government  gave 
us  warning  of  the  fact  and,  like  good  neighbors,  we  compelled  the 
agitators  of  discontent  to  move  on 

"  Diaz  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  genius 
of  the  Republic.  How  he  sujijirest  the  innumerable  banditti  and 
transformed  public  enemies  who  preyed  upon  society  into  govern- 
ment militia  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  Bashi- 
Bazouks  is  an  old  story.  That  element  has  always  been  like  a 
can  of  gasoline  in  the  house  of  Mexico.  These  rurales,  who  were 
once  bandits,  are  men  of  the  wild  aboriginal  blood,  inclined  to  live 
by  roving  and  adverse  to  work.  Ignorant,  illiterate,  and  very 
])oor.  they  offer  the  best  possible  .soil  for  demagogs  and  apostles 
of  discontent  to  plant  their  seeds  of  sedition.  Armed  with  car- 
bines of  the  date  of  1X50,  a  pair  of  anticiue  Colt  revolvers  of  45 
c.iiiber,  a  couple  of  swords,  and  a  few  bowie-knives  tucked  away 
a'oout  their  fluttering  garments,  they  regard  themselves  as  terrible 
fellows,  to  whom  the  Government  and  the  peojjle  ought  to  be  very 
nice  indeed,  for  fear  they  might  shift  from  their  occupition  as 
guardians  of  the  peace  to  an  army  of  banditti 

"  During  his  long  term  in  power  the  I'resident  has  made  many 
enemies,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could  not  satisfy  all  the 
l)olitical  ambitions  in  the  Keimblic.  It  was  merely  a  question  of 
time  and  conditions  when  revolutionary  seeds  would  sprout  and 
when  reckless  hands  would  begin  using  matches  about  the  gasoline. 

"  I  lard  times  is  a  universal  complaint.  It  makes  some  sort  of 
trouble  for  everv  administration  affected.  It  gave  a  handle  to  the 
enemies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  has  caused  trouble  in  European  gov- 
ernments by  forcing  tiscal  reforms  of  uncertain  i.ssue,  and  it  has 
given  the  ambitious  politicians  of  Mexico  the  best  possible  oppor 
tunity  to  foment  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government.  Mexico 
lias  within  a  few  months  undertaken  the  nationalization  of  the 
entire  railway  system  following  up  the  telegraph  exploitation. 
Radical  reforms  have  been  considered  in  the  currency  and  i)anking 
of  tiie  nation,  and  tlie  l.uk  of  emplov menl  has  given  main  |)eoi)le 
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cause  for  discontent,  wvhicli  cunninii  asjitators  could  sli.ipc  toward 
their  own  ends." 

Tlie  striking  story  ot  Mexico's  growini;  prosperity  is  told  as  fol- 
lows liy  the  New  \'ork  A'Tc'/////ij^  /'os/  : 

"  Hut  it  President  Diaz  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  present  up- 
risin*^,  the  question  still  comes  up.  whether  the  rule  of  the  strong 
hand  which  Mexico  has  long  felt  has  not  been  allowed  to  remain 
too  unrelaxed  for  the  country's  ultimate  good.  Order  has  brought 
prosperity:  that  we  hear  every  day  of  Mexico,  and,  in  .spite  of 
that,  tind  the  actual  figures  nevertheless  surprizing.  Tiie  census 
of  1S79  showed  a  population  of  9.908.000.  This  had  increased  to 
12.490,000  in  1S95,  and  to  13,605,000  in  1900.  It  must  now  be  over 
fifteen  millions.  When  Diaz  became  President  in  1S77  the  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  of  the  (iovernment  were  each  a  litile  under 
thirty  million  dollars.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  to-day  the  reve- 
nue is  estimated  at  $98,835,000  and  the  expenditure  at  #92,966,000. 
Hut  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased  in  more  than  sufficient 
proportion.  When  Diaz  became  I'resident  in  1877  the  value  of 
the  year's  exports  was  $29,285,000.  and  the  imports  two  years  earlier 
had  reached  a  total  of  $23,282,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1905-06  the 
imports  were  worth  $220,650,000  and  the  exports  $271,138,000. 
Our  own  trade  with  Mexico  in  1877-7S  was  worth  $91,735,000,  of 
which  we  bought  about  two-thirds  and  sold  one-third.  In  1905-06 
our  trade  with  Mexico  was  worth  $325,600,000.  of  which  we  were 
l)uyers  to  the  extent  of  $180,000,000.  In  1896  Mexico  had  7,388 
miles  of  railways.  In  1906  there  were  13,515  niiles,  or  almost 
double.  Diaz,  therefore,  means  pro.sperity  ;  but  how  if  Diaz  dies  ? 
A  political  dynasty  can  not  go  on  under  constitutional  forms. 
Would  not  Diaz  have  done  better  to  relinquish  power  a  dozen  years 
ago,  in  order  to  give  the  Mexican  people  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do  for  themselves  ?  " 


ARE  WE  A  PEOPLE? 

^TANY  observers,  watching  the  stream  of  heterogeneous 
-*■'■*-  humanity — Celtic,  Teutonic.  Latin,  and  Slavic — that  for 
scores  of  years  has  been  pouring  to  our  shores  from  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World,  have  questioned  whether  we  can  take  to 
ourselves  all  this  varied  human  material  and  still  remain  either 
spiritually  or  ethnically  one  people.  Tliese  observers  see,  in  addi- 
tion to  old  sectional  lines  of  cleavage  within  the  nation  and  the 
racial  differences  which  ?re  reenforced  by  constant  immigration, 
a  growing  emphasis  of  class  differences.  Their  misgivings,  how- 
ever, are  not  shared  by  Prof.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  who  occupies 


the  chair  of  sociology  at  Columbia  l^niversity.  "  Many  and  strong 
as  are  the  forces  that  make  for  difference."  says  Professor  did- 
dings,  "the  forces  that  make  for  blending  and  unity  are  incom- 
parably stronger,"  and  "differences  of  race,  of  section,  of  interests, 
of  condition,  of  education,  strong  as  tliey  are,  must  yield  to  the 
great  smelting  process  tiiat  is  making  us  one  nation."  Among  tlie 
factors  in  this  great  smelling  process  he  mentions — writing  in  VV/t; 
Sitin/ay  Mairaziiie  for  June  28 — wars,  rumors  of  wars,  and  the 
personality  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Thus  we  read  that  "perhaps 
the  first  great  fusing  enlhusiasm  was  awakened  by  tiie  famous 
\'enezuela  incident  and  tlie  daring  message  of  President  Cleve- 
land." But  "a  far  deeper  and  more  lasting  enthusiasm  was  aroused 
by  the  Cuban  Revolution  and  the  Spanish  War,"  which  "probably 
did  more  than  any  otiier  one  event  since  the  War  of  1812  to  create 
throughout  the  length  and  l)readth  of  our  land  a  single  dominating 
sentiment,  a  single  conlroiling  purpose."  Of  llie  part  played  bv 
President  Roosevelt  in  creating  a  national  sentiment  we  read  : 

"This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  for  or  against  the  program  of 
any  political  party,  to  commend  or  to  disparage  the  leadership  of 
any  one  political  personage  ;  but,  as  a  survey  of  the  influences  that 
are  creating  the  American  people,  our  account  would  be  incomplete 
if  no  mention  was  made  of  the  personality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Irre- 
spective of  any  political  ambition  or  tendencies  that  he  may  repre- 
sent, his  friends  and  his  opponents  alike  see  in  him  a  tremendous 
social  force.  The  enthusiastic  admiration  that  he  has  aroused  for 
himself  as  an  .American  type  will  undoubtedly  be  acknowledged 
in  futuie  years  to  have  been  a  powerful  agency  in  fusing  American 
feeling,  ideal,  and  purpose." 

But  dramatic  events  and  forceful  personalities  are  not  the  only 
things  that  unify  the  mind  of  a  nation,  says  Professor  Giddings. 
Since  "American  democracy  is  after  all  the  greatest  thing  in 
America,"  the  efforts  of  the  American  population  to  realize  the  true 
democratic  ideals  will  make  them  one  "in  that  noblest  exaltation 
of  spirit  created  not  so  much  by  the  fire  of  great  enthusiasm  at 
critical  moments,  as  by  the  unfaltering  pursuit  of  the  highest  that 
we  can  see  or  know."  As  to  the  confiicting  racial  strains  and 
characteristics  which  must  be  assimilated  the  writer  says : 

"  Differences  of  race  will  not  check  the  process.  Look  at  the 
English.  They  are  a  nation.  Yet  never  was  there  a  greater  mix- 
ture of  races  than  has  been  merged  and  lost  in  the  Englishman. 
Picts,  Celts,  Angles,  Jutes,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans — all  have 
been  melted  into  the  English  composite. 

"Now  it  is  precisely  such  a  blend  that  we  are  already  getting 
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(  ASTRl)   AS   A    BENEFACTOR. 

Bolivar— "A  small  war-scare  would  help  some." 

— McCord  in  the  Newark  Evening  Netfs. 

VENEZUELAN    SKETCHES. 


I  HE   VENEZUELAN    PORCUPIN). 
Sammy  has  to  join  the  rest  of  the  boys  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


and  shall  certainly  maintain  in  America.  Rather  more  than  sev- 
enty-tive  per  cent,  of  our  population  at  the  present  time  is  a  blend 
of  Teutonic  and  Celtic.  Into  this  amalgam  we  are  injecting  Ital- 
ians, Hungarians,  and  Slavs;  but  these  can  not  possibly  submerge 
the  Celtic-Teutonic  blood  already  here. 

"It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  American  people  will  be  ethnically 
substantially  like  the  English  people  since  the  Norman  Conquest, 
save  for  a  slightly  greater  dash  of  Italian  vivacity  and  of  the 
sentiment  so  characteritsic  of  the  Alpine  folk. 

"The  process  of  molding  this  stock  into  a  people  is  now  visible. 
The  stock  is  the  most  plastic  and  impressionable  in  history.  It 
yields  to  the  influences  of  imitation,  contagion,  and  similar 
education." 


TENNESSEE'S  VOTE  ON  PROHIBITION 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  people  in  Tennessee  do  not  con- 
sider the  State  primary  of  June  27  a  fair  test  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  State  on  prohibition,  the  interest  .seems  to  center  mainly 
around  that  feature  of  tlie  contest.  Senator  Carmack,  who  was 
seeking  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  in  opposition  to 
(iovernor  Patterson,  made  his  fight  on  the  prohibition  issue  and 
was  defeated.  He  chose  red  for  his  emblem  and,  as  one  paper 
remarks,  "Tennessee  was  hung  with  red,"  and  "everything  was  red 
but  the  lemonade."  Banners,  sashes,  ribbons,  hats,  parasols,  bou- 
(juets,  streamers,  floats,  ail  were  red.  Women  and  children  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  campaign,  and  tlie  boys  and  girls  turned  out 
in  juvenile  parades  with  banners  and  tran.sparencies  bearing  such 
appeals  as  these : 

"Rum  or  Ruin,"  "Give  the  Boys  a  Chance  to  Become  Men," 
"Old  Booze  Must  Go,"  "Drink  Ruins  Homes,"  "The  Battle  Is 
Not  Ours,  but  (iod's,"  " Vote  as  You  Pray,"  "The  Real  Issue — 
Home  or  .Saloons,"  "Down  with  the  Traffic,"  "I'apa,  Vote  for 
Me,"  "Wife  or  Whisky,"  "Tennessee's  (ioing  Dry,"  "Remember 
Mother's  Prayer,"  "You  Will  Meet  That  Ballot  at  Judgment,"  "I 
Wish  Mother  Could  Vote,"  "  God  .Sees  Your  Ballot,"  "  V'ofe  Against 
I,i(|U()r,  for  the  Children's  Sake,"  "  On  the  Water-wagon,"  "Ten- 
iK'ssce  Protects  the  Birds,  Why  Not  the  Children  ?"  "Home  or 
Hell,"  "Save  the  Poor  Old  Drunkard."  "  .Salf)()ns  Can't  Live  with- 
out Boys,"  ".Saloons,  .Sadness,  .Snares,  and  -Sorrow."  "Women  Are 
Praying  for  Protection."  "Consider,  Conclude,  Choose — for  Us." 


The  Louisville  Courier-Jourfial,  the  leading  newspaper  oppo- 
nent of  the  Southern  prohibition  movement,  hails  the  result  in 
Tennessee  in  an  editorial  pean  in  which  prohibition  is  identified 
with  the  .spirit  of  the  witch-burners  and  branded  as  "a  device  of 
the  Devil."     To  quote  : 

"  The  victory  in  Tennessee  for  good  government  and  JefTersonian 
Democracy  against  paternalism  and  hysteria  will  lift  the  heart  of 
every  true  Democrat  and  of  every  thoughtful  friend  of  good  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

"Tlie  prohibition  movement,  pretending  to  aim  at  temperance, 
is,  in  reality,  a  scheme  to  confuse  religion  and  politics,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  false  issue  thus  created,  to  set  up  in  the  South  a  Puri- 
tan hierarchy  subversive,  not  only  of  individual  freedom,  but  of 
the  ciiaracter  of  the  people  and  the  popular  respect  for  established 
law. 

"Years  ago  New  England,  e.xcept  in  Maine,  which  stands  a 
monument  of  perfidy  and  pharisaism,  threw  off  the  rotting  and 
threadbare  garment  of  prohibition.  For  a  long  time  it  had  served 
to  conceal  proscription  and  intolerance.  Beneath  its  folds  were 
l)red  generations  of  hypocrites  and  lawbreakers  plying  in  the  name 
of  the  public  welfare  the  profitable  pursuits  of  smuggling,  adulter- 
ation, and  extortion,  no  wise  promoting  virtue  or  reducing  crime  ; 
the  dishonest  politician  working  the  excitable,  or  the  mercenary, 
among  the  preachers,  to  his  selfish  and  unholy  schemes. 

"The  old  Puritanic  ideas  of  Church  and  .State  come  down  from 
the  days  of  witch-baiting,  and  the  old  paternalistic  plan  of  sump- 
tuary legislation,  exposed  and  extinguished  by  Jefferson  in  the 
.South,  were  invoked  to  dupe  the  weak  and  credulous  and  senti- 
mental, while  sanctimonious  fanaticism  and  rank  political  corrup- 
tion went  hand  in  hand  to  lord  it  over  the  people  in  the  name  of 
(iod  and  morality 

"What  kind  of  government  should  we  have  if  such  influences  as 
these  came  to  be  common  to  our  political  life?  The  spectacle  of 
excited  women  and  children  parading  the  streets  and  gathered 
about  the  polls  is  both  pitiable  and  ghastly.  Their  very  sincerity 
is  proof  of  their  menace  to  the  public  safety  and  order.  If  such 
agencies  fell  within  ready  reach  of  the  manipulators  of  elections, 
the  Church  would  soon  become  a  .school  of  emotional  insanity  feed- 
ing the  ranks  of  i)()litical  corruption  ;  one  artfully  contrived  hysteria 
would  follow  another;  our  women  and  children,  under  the si)ell  of 
song  and  prayer,  would  become  the  easy  prey  of  the  fanatical  and 
the  designing,  and,  instead  of  a  government  of  law  laid  both  in 
justice  and  in  common  sense,  we  should  have  a  succession  of  cru- 
sades ending  in  a  despotism  of  politicians  and  preachers  upon  the 
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surface  responsive  to  the  caprices  of  inflamed  sentiment,  hut  be- 
neath dominated  by  tyranny  and  craft,  effecting  their  ends  through 
terror  and  fraud  upon  the  ignorant  and  the  superstitious. 

"  The  world  went  through  live  centuries  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
Its  profest  religion  was  little  else  than  bigotrj-  playing  to  the  lust 
of  ambition  and  blood  feeding  the  maw  of  the  warrior,  the  states- 
man, and  the  prelate.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  years  ago  in  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  erection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  we  broke  away  from  feudalism,  from 
Church  and  State,  from  primogeniture,  land-entail,  titular  aristoc- 
racy, from  centralization  and  paternalism,  establishing  for  all 
time  civil  and  religious  liberty,  exprest  in  household  rights,  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  home  rule.  Every  movement  to  defeat  us, 
therefore — whether  through  sumptuary  laws,  or  other  mock  relig- 
ious agencies — dragging  our  women  and  children  through  the  mire 
of  politics,  under  the  pretense  of  Christianity  and  virtue — is  a 
device  of  the  Devil,  masquerading  as  an  apostle  of  temperance, 
precisely  as,  in  days  gone  by,  he  masqueraded  as  an  apostle  of  the 
Almighty,  burning  heretics  and  hanging  witches  in  the  name  of 
Christ." 

Turning  to  the  Tennessee  papers,  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  thinks  the  result  shows  that  the  voters  are  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga  "wet,"  and  the  rest  of' 
the  State  "dry,"  as  it  is  at  present,  and  takes  it  that  "Tennessee 
has  all  the  temperance  legislation  she  wants."  The  Knoxville 
Sentinel  interprets  the  result  thus  : 

"The  vote  Saturday  indicates  a  reaction  against  the  reforms 
which  a  large  number  of  Tennesseans  have  earnestly  advocated. 
How  far  the  reaction  will  go  remains  to  be  determined.  The  large 
majorites  against  the  prohibition  candidate  in  the  three  larger 
counties  where  liquor  is  still  sold  show  that  the  Democrats  of  those 
counties  are  not  yet  ready  for  prohibition.  It  is,  therefore,  un- 
likely that  Tennessee  will  at  least  for  two  years  be  rid  of  saloons. 
Whether  or  not  the  effort  will  be  made  by  the  liquor  traffic  to  re- 
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GOVERNOR  MALCOM  R.  PATTERSON. 

He  won  a  renomination  at  the  Democratic  primary  in  Tennessee  in 
the  most  bitter  campaign  known  in  the  State  for  years.  If  the  party 
wounds  are  not  healed,  many  Democrats  fear  the  Republicans  may- 
carry  the  State  in  November. 

gain  lost  territory  can  not  yet  be  determined.  The  vote  is  too  close 
to  indicate  that  the  reaction  is  marked.  Even  among  the  Patter- 
son supporters  there  are  a  large  number  who  would  oppose  any 
backward  movement. 


"  Every  great  movement  has  its  waves,  and  the  temperance  move- 
ment in  the  South  is  experiencing  its  first  setback.  It  will  be 
■s  temporary,  however,  and  no  good  can  be  accomplished  by  Demo- 
crats leaving  their  party  organization  because  of  this  question.  If 
State-wide  prohibition  is  ever  obtained  in  Tennessee  it  will  be 
under  a  Democratic  administration." 

The  Nashville  Banner  \\\\x\V%  the  campaign  "was  in  its  essence 
simply  a  contest  between  two  persons  for  official  position,"  and  be- 
lieves "it  was  a  mistake 
for  the  prohibition  organ- 
izations to  throw  them- 
selves into  a  partizan 
championship  of  a  candi- 
date, in  a  campaign  in 
which  so  many  other  in- 
terests were  involved." 
Further  : 

"The  precipitation  of 
the  State-wide  prohibi- 
tion agitation  in  Mr. 
Carmack's  interest  was 
displeasing  to  many  Dem- 
ocratic Prohibitionists, 
among  them  some  of  the 
prominent  leaders  in  the 
temperance  cause,  who 
insisted  tliat  the  cause  to 
which  they  were  sincerely 
committed  should  not  be 
made  a  stepping-stone  to 
any  man's  ambition,  or  be 
mixt  with  party  politics  in 
a  way  that  might  preju- 
dice it  in  the  minds  of 
many.  As  a  result  of  the  effort  to  make  the  prohibition  cause  a 
dominant  issue  in  the  primary  campaign  doubtless  many  who 
were  inclined  to  favor  prohibition  were  constrained  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Carmack  and  possibly  many  others,  who  in  a 
straight-out  canvass  for  prohibition  alone,  unmixt  with  other 
issues  and  personal  claims  for  office,  would  have  been  induced  to 
favor  the  cause,  have  been  permanently  estranged.  Be  this  all  as 
it  may,  the  result  of  the  election  will  be  regarded  in  and  out  of 
the  State  as  a  defeat  for  prohibition.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
end  the  contention  for  that  cause,  but  the  campaign  just  ended  may 
have  invested  it  with  new  difficulties." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Deniocrat  thinks  the  liquor-dealers 
"have  merely  been  given  a  chance  to  place  their  business  upon  a 
decent  basis,"  and  "until  the  liquor  people  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  keep  the  law,  the  question  will  hardly  be  considered 
as  settled.  Their  own  conduct  therefore  will  determine  in  large 
degree  the  advance  or  recession  of  the  'prohibition  wave.'  "' 


Copyrighteil.  UiOS,  hy  J.  E.  Purdy,  Boston 


EX-SENATOR   E.   W.   CARMACK, 

Who  was  defeated  for  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee on  the  Prohibition  issue. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  TIDAL-WAVE 

A  CYNIC  has  remarked  that  the  two  most  dangerous  subjects 
for  a  government  to  touch  are  rum  and  religion.  Yet  it 
seems  that  all  over  the  world  governments  are  taking  their  courage 
in  their  hands  and  are  closing  in  on  the  former  of  these  subjects 
with  shackles  of  restrictive  legislation.  "  The  temperance  tidal- 
wave,"  says  President  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  of  the  International 
Prison  Commission,  "is  not  a  metaphor,  it  is  a  fact" — one  which 
"we  can  measure  by  votes,  laws,  public  discussions,  political  plat- 
forms, police  statistics,  jail  commitments,"  and  which  "the  brewer 
is  beginning  to  measure  in  his  beer-vats."  When  we  see  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  against  alcoholism  making  itself  felt  "in  Eng- 
land, France,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in 
Illinois,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Black  Belt,"  says  Dr.  Barrows,  we 
know  that  "some  great  moral  or  social  world-force  is  making  it- 
self felt  in  our  civilization."     Writing  in  the  New  York  Outlook, 
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\'ii'wt-(i  from  tlie   FJrooklyn  tower  of  the   then  unfinished  Brooklyn  Bridse. 


he  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  direction,  iorcc,  and  rate  of  movement 
of  this  temperance  tidal-wave  can  even  be  predicted."     Thus  : 

"  On  the  2  1st  of  April  tlie  people  of  Illinois  voted  to  close  fitteen 
hundred  saloons ;  five  hundred  more  were  closed  on  the  same  day 
in  Michigan,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  Superintendent  Baker, 
of  the  National  Antisaloon  Leamie.  after  a  careful  estimate  of  the 

outlook  for  (he  whole 
country  for  190.S,  prophe- 
sies that  not  less  than 
thirty  saloons  a  day  will 
be  closed  during  the  year, 
or  two  hundred  a  week. 
Allowing  an  average  of 
thirty  feet  front  for  each 
saloon,  that  means  fifty- 
nine  and  one-third  miles 
of  saloons  to  be  closed 
in  the  year." 

Dr.  Barrows  I'eminds 
us  that  in  the  beginning 
the  temperance  move- 
ment depended  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  individual, 
wiiereas  now  it  has  en- 
tered new  fields  and 
"social  control  of  the 
li(|Uor  traffic,  in  some 
form  or  other,  has  be- 
come a  recognized  prin- 
ciple in  modern  legisla- 
tion "  <  )f  this  change  he 
says  : 

"When  temperance  was 
regarded  as  an  individ- 
u,d  and  not  as  a  social 
<|uestion,  there  was  a  nat- 
ural protest  against  the 
restriction  of  indivichial 
liberty  l)y  sum|)tiiary 
laws.  ...  In  our  own 
(lav  extreme  in(ii\idu;,l- 
ism  has  been  modified  in 
every  respect  by  frater- 
iialism.  by  new  concep- 
lions  of  .solidarity  and 
.social  ol)Iigation.  'No 
man  liveth  to  himself" 
Hating  ard  <lrinking  are 
private  acts,  but  they 
may  have  imi)ort«viit  so- 
cial consecpiences.  It 
the  individual  is  respon- 
sible to  society  for  his  acts,  society  is  recognizing  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  individual.  It  is  responsible  to  some  extent 
for  his  environment;  it  must  furnish  him  ade(|uate  i)rotection. 
The  state  intervenes  t<»  protect  the  indiviilual  against  diseased 
meat,  impure  milk,  and  adulterations  of  fooil  of  any  sort.  Indi- 
vidual health  m.iy  be  a  jjcrsonal  concern  :  but  the  piiblii   health  is 
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A   909-FC)OT   SKV-S<   KAI'KK. 

This  mammoth  buililinp;  is  to  l>e  erected  in 
New  ^'(>rk  by  the  l'>|nit.il)lc  Life  Insurance 
Company.  The  architects  are  Daniel  11. 
Burnham  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Tlie  site  on 
which  it  will  stand  is  valued  at  Ji5,ooo,ooo. 


a  .social  concern.  Boards  of  health  have  sprung  up  in  all  civilized 
countries.  Drunkenness  is  an  individual  vice  ;  but  if  it  deprives 
the  individual  of  his  self-control,  it  becomes  a  social  peril  ;  it  means 
theft,  assault,  wife-beating,  .social  disorder,  homicic.e  ;  it  means 
neglected  homes,  neglected  children,  poverty,  and  pauperism." 

.Surveying  the  signs  of  this  tendency  in  Emope,  the  writer  glances 
from  the  fight  for  a  reformed  license  law  in  England — "the  biggest 
fight  that  country  has  ever  had  on  the  liquor  question" — to  the 
l)opular  vote  for  the  prohibition  of  absinthe  in  Switzerland,  the 
jirohibition  sentiment  in  Finland,  the  Ciovernment's  subsidy  of  the 
temperance  movement  in  Ku.ssia,  the  changed  attitude  of  (iermany 
toward  the  subject,  and  the  campaign  of  temperance  education  in 
the  French  .schools  and  in  the  French  Army. 

In  the  United  States  "we  find  that  36.000.000  people  have  put 
the  saloon  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  lo.oco.oco  [since  the  accession 
of  North  Carolina  nearly  12,000.000]  by  State  laws,  and  26.ooo.coo 
by  local  laws." 

.Methods  of  regulation  in  the  British  colonies,  we  read,  follow 
more  closely  the  prevailing  methods  in  the  United  States  than 
those  of  the  mother  country.     Thus  : 

"  The  passage  of  the  Scott  Act  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
1.S7S  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  liquor  legislation  in  that 
countrv.  It  gave  to  cities  and  counties  the  right  of  local  option. 
The  Province  of  Quebec  adopted  local  option  in  1899,  and  the 
writer,  by  a  summer  residence  of  thirty  years  in  this  province,  has 
noted  the  gradual  development  of  prohibition  sentiment.  In  Nova 
Scotia  sixteen  out  of  eighteen  counties  have  local  option  ;  in  New 
Brunswick  all  but  five  counties  ;  Prince  Edwr.rd  Island  has  it  in 
its  wiiole  e.xtent ;  it  has  made  much  progress  in  Manitoba.  Tem- 
])erance  sentiment  is  marked  in  Ontario.  Toronto  is  a  shining  ex- 
ami)le  of  the  effect  of  public  sentiment  in  reducing  the  evils  of  a 
lax  license  system.  In  1S74,  with  a  population  of  60.C00,  it  had 
;',o  licenses.     In  1907,  with  260.000  population,  it  had  but  207. 

"  In  New  South  Wales  local  ojjtion  has  been  in  operation  since 
1.SS2  ;  \'ictoria  adopted  it  in  iS-6;  New  Zealand  in  iSSi.  permit- 
ting each  electoral  district  to  decide  the  (piestion  by  a  three-fifths 
\(ite.  Canada  shows  the  smallest  per-capita  consumption  of  abso- 
lute alcohol  in  the  I^nglish-sjieaking  world,  and  New  Zealan'd 
comes  iie.xt." 


A  62-STORY  BUILDING 

''T'^lll-.  tiling  ol  plans  by  the  i-.(|uitable  Insurance  t  ompany  lor  .1 
*■  huge  62-story  building,  which  is  to  overtop  the  700  foot 
.Metropolitan  tower  by  m»)re  than  200  feet  and  look  down  upon  the 
Singer  Building  from  a  superior  altitude  of  nearlv  100  yards,  in 
spires  one  paragrapher  with  liie  illumin.iting  idea  that  the  tower  ol 
Babel  may  have  been  put  uj)  as  an  advertisement  by  the  Bel  and 
Ishtar  Life  Insurance  Society.  .Also  this  i)romised  accession  to 
the  ranks  of  New  York's  sky-.scrapers.  with  the  likelihood  of 
more,  and  i)erhai)s  taller  ones,  to  come,  leads  another  journalistic 
observer  to  detect  a  certain  provideiiii.d  apiiroprialene.ss  in  tlie 
))heiiomenal  jirogress  in  aeronautics  that  the  last  few  months  ha\e 

witnessed. 

Something  more  than  tlie  sjiirit   ol    adv  ertisiiii.' .  it   seems,  is  be- 
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NEW    YORK    IN    1908. 
This  photograph,  taken  from  tlie  same  point,  shows  the  reroarkaljle  massing  of  tall  buildings  whicli  lias  taken  place  in  a  little  over  30  years. 


hind  this  skyward  scramble  of  Manhattan's  builders  and  architects. 
According  to  Mr.  Paul  Morton,  the  Equitable's  president,  the 
reason  that  the  company's  old  buiidinf?  is  to  be  torn  down  and  re- 
phiced  by  a  5 10.000.000  sky-scraper  is  that  the  "  lot  on  which  tlie 
present  building  stands  is  too  valuai)le  to  l)e  without  a  modern 
structure."  This  site — bounded  by  Broadway,  Na.ssau,  Cedar,  and 
Pine  streets^is  valued  at  about  $15,000,000.  "  It  is  calculated  by 
experts."  according  to  an  item  in  the  New  York  Eveiiin^^ Journol, 
"that  enough  material  will  be  used  in  the  new  building  to  construct 
more  than  500  private  houses  60  feet  higii  on  lots  25  by  100  feet 
each,  which  would  ordinarily  cover  over  15  city  blocks."  The  main 
building  of  34  stories  will  be  489  feet  high,  and  from  tills  will  rise 
a  square  tower  420  feet  tall,  containing  28  stories.  The  windows 
in  the  main  building  alone,  it  is  said,  will  number  more  than  10.000. 
The  30-story  building  has  become  a  commonplace  in  New  York, 
remarks  The  W'orlii,  and  even  the  Equitable's  record-breaking 
plans  "excite  not  so  much  wonder  over  themselves  as  interest  in 
the  question  where  the  sky-scraping  limit  is  to  be  found." 
Tliis  limit.  The  /fVvV^ thinks,  "will  be  set  by  law,  if  at 
all."  The  projectors,  the  architects,  and  the  builders, 
we  read,  "are  working  for  rentals,  glory,  and,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  steel  sky-scraper's  life,  a  future 
of  at  least  5,000  years."  and  they  show  no  signs  of  aba- 
ting ambition,  "Where  isthiscra/.e  for  r>al)elic  construc- 
tion to  stop.'"  asks  the  Springfield  Repi(bliiaii,  which 
quotes  a  building  expert's  opinion  that  New  York  is 
"only  just  entering  upon  an  era  of  higli  construction." 
It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  buildings  700  to  900  feet  high  are  only  a  beginning, 
what  is  to  be  the  end  ?  Lower  Manhattan  is  so  higii 
built  now  in  spots  that,  as  has  been  said,  if  fire  or  earth- 
quake or  some  other  calamity  should  befall  and  cause  a 
sudden  emptying  of  these  sky-.scrapers,  the  adjacent 
streets  could  be  filled  several  persons  deep  and  loss  of  life 
through  crushing  would  necessarily  be  enormous.  Are 
they  going  to  be  allowed  to  build  so  high  that  in  case  of 
calamity  the  streets  would  be  filled  ten  or  twenty  persons 
deep  and  given  over  to  an  intolerai)le  crushing  everyday 
after  business  hours?  It  would  seem  as  tho  orriinary  con- 
siderations of  safety  to  human  life  would  dictate  a  halt 
in  this  upward  construction,  regardless  of  street  widths, 
let  alone  considerations  of  public  health  and  comfort  and 
sightliness  and  the  rights  of  other  real-estate  owners." 

Says  tiie  Boston  Herald,  contemplating  "the  sky- 
scraper madness  of  New-Yorkers  "  : 

"  Engineering  skill  now  furnishes  a  rea.sonable  guaranty' 
of  structural  safety.  Eire-proof  construction,  and  pre- 
cautionary devices  for  the  elevators,  rediice  the  possi- 
bility of  interior  disaster  to  a  minimum.  I5ut  there  is 
an  outside  interest  to  be  considered.  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  sky-scraper  upon  the  value  of  the  adjoining 
property.''  What  will  be  the  atmosphere  in  which  peo- 
ple on  the  lower  levels  must  li\e,  when  the  streets  become 
narrow  defiles  between  towering  precipices  of  steel  and 
masonrv? " 


A  YEAR  OF  NEW  YORK'S  EXPERIMENT 

A  Fl' LL  justification  of  the  wisdom  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  in 
■^^-  insisting  upon  the  creation  of  New  York's  two  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions,  says  The  Jii'eniiii^  Post,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  "have  given  relief  to  those  to  whom  redress  was  hereto- 
fore denied,  and  have  taken  transit  ciuestions  out  of  politics."  On 
ilie  other  hand,  the  New  ^'ork  .liiierican  remarks  with  imsympa- 
tlietic  facetiousness  that  the  "Utilities"  Board  costs  |5i, 000,000 
and  that  "the  members  have  dictated  ciuite  a  number  of  letters." 
'1  he  occasion  of  these  comments  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the  city  of  Greater  New 
York,  which  has  had  more  formidable  problems  to  deal  with  and 
has  consequently  had  a  larger  share  of  public  attention  than  its 
sister  Commission  for  the  rest  of  the  State.  William  K.  Wilcox, 
chairman  of  the  city  conmiission,  has  issued  a  brief  statement  indi- 
cating the  chief  points  in  justification  of  its  existence,  which  will 
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LOOKING   DOWN     INTO     THE    CANONS     BEIWlii:  N     TIIK    NEW     VOKK    SK  \ -S(   H  ,\  PIv  RS    KROM 
THE    TOP  OF   THE    SINGER    liUILUING. 

This  bird's-eye  view  of  a  part  of  lower  Broadway  from  a  height  of  over  600  feet  gains  in 
inipressiveness  if  held  at  arm's  length  below  the  eyes. 
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he  recorded  in  its  first  annual  report.     To  (juote  Mr.  Wilco.x  in 
l).irt : 

"A  few  of  the  most  notable  results  are  better  express  and  local 
service  in  the  subway,  better  and  more  frequent  service  on  all  tlie 
elevated  roads,  and  greatly  increased  service  on  all  the  most 
important  surface  lines 

"  Evils  of  financial  mismanagement  and  consequent  deterioration 
in  operating  service  were  disclosed  by  the  Commission's  investiga- 
tion into  the  Interborough-Metropolitan  system,  and  the  experience 
gained  at  this  investigation  lias  resulted  in  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion looking  toward  tlie  prevention  in  future  of  the  al)uses  of  tlic 
past.  U'e  have  already  taken,  or  will  soon  take,  action  which  will 
prevent  the  overcapitalization  of  public-service  corporations  and 
the  distribution  to  political  or  other  favorites  of  sucii  securities  at 
'inside  '  rates  which  are  not  available  to  the  general  public 

"The  Commission  has  al.so  established  a  precedent  as  to  the 
authorization  of  new  corporations  in  a  field  already  well  occupied, 
by  denying  the  application  of  the  Long  Acre  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company  to  make  a  large  issue  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  capital  to  enter  into  general  competition  with  existing  elec- 
tric-liglit  and  power  companies.  After  much  study  the  Commission 
has  decided  that  where  the  field  is  monopolistic,  that  is,  where  a 
monopoly  properly  regulated  can  |best  supply  the  needs  of  the 
community,  it  is  inadvisable  'to  'encourage  ,the  entrance  of  com- 
petitors. The  soundness  of  this  principle,  we  believe, will  be  vin- 
dicated in  a  few  years  by  the  improvement  in  service  of  the  public- 
service  corporations  now  for  the  first  time  under  adequate  State 
regulation. 

"The  Commission  has  also  taken  definite  steps  toward  building 
new  subways  and  elevated  lines  so  badly  needed 

"In  the  field  of  gas  and  electricity  the  Commission  has  also 
done  effective  work.     The  testing  of  gas-meters  has  been  carried 


on  to  an  extent  unheard  of  before,  with  the  result  that  accurate 
meters  will  soon  be  the  rule  in  all  parts  of  the  greater  city." 

The  New  York  Coiniiiercial^  commenting  on  the  case  of  the 
Long  Acre  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company,  remarks  approv- 
ingly :  "What  might  have  been  saved  to  investors  in  the  aggregate, 
had  an  authority  to  control  public-service-.'iecurities  issues  years 
ago  been  established,  it  staggers  the  imagination  to  compute." 

The  Boston  Advertiser  considers  the  Commission's  record  "a 
striking  and  .specific  commentary  on  Governor  Hughes's  wisdom  "  ; 
and  The  Transcript  oi  the  same  city,  reminding  its  readers  that 
the  first  year  of  such  a  new  and  comprehensive  undertaking  is  its 
crucial  period,  predicts  that  later  results  will  be  even  more  satis- 
factory. To  quote  again  from  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
which  is  most  whole-hearted  in  its  faitii  in  Governor  Hughes's 
experiment : 

"  It  is  a  creditable  record  by  itself,  in  view  of  the  difticulties  at- 
tending tiie  inauguration  of  so  radical  a  departure  in  public  policy. 
The  mere  organization  of  the  Commission  was  a  great  underta- 
king, because  of  its  having  to  assume  tiie  duties  of  the  .State  Com- 
missions on  Railroads  and  Gas  and  Electricity  with  men  who  were 
entirely  new  to  the  work 

"The  public  has  quieted  down,  as  Governor  Huglies  foresaw  it 
would,  chiefiy  because  the  mere  existence  of  tlie  Commission  has 
given  it  a  feeling  of  relief  and  security.  It  has  felt  that  the  com- 
panies which  had  hitherto  defied  the  public  with  absolute  inde- 
cency were  at  last  face  to  face  with  their  masters.  The  city  has 
been  more  ready  to  forget  the  sins  of  the  street-railway  financiers 
because  it  has  known  that  no  such  gross  and  criminal  stock-water- 
ing and  manipulation  could  take  place  again,  unless  there  was  also 
corruption  in  the  Public  Service  Commission." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  biography  will  be  illumi- 
nating.— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

In  the  aV)sence  of  an  Uncle  Joe  in  the  Persian  House,  the  Shah's  cannon  wins 
out.—  Sew  York  livening  Mail. 

Mr.  Taft  has  been  very  successful  in  making  himself  popular  with  college 
men  without  being  reproved  by  any  of  the  professors. — Washington  Star. 

We  hope  the  man  who  is  writing  John  D.  Rockefeller's  autobiography  will 
be  very  careful  not  to  use  any  worMs  that  John  does  not  understand. — Chicago 
News. 

The  police  of  N'ew  York  declare  that  blackmail  is  on  the  increase.  We 
know  of  no  one  better  able  to  give  inside  statistics  on  this  crime. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

E.  H.  Hakriman  has  ennaged  the  famous  oarsman.  Ten  Eyck,  to  teach 
his  sons  to  row.  The  boys  are  said  to  take  natiirally  to  water.  —  Springfield 
Rcpuhliciin. 


.\n-  expert  canoeist  is  about  to  shoot  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  at  Niagara,  Shoot- 
ing himself  would  be  a  more  expeditious  way. — Detroit  News. 

John  Pierpont  Morgan  having  been  made  a  doctor  of  laws,  it  would  l»e  in- 
teresting to  know  just  what  laws  he  intends  to  tloctor. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ex-Confederate  Capt.  Luke  Wrioht  in  the  Cabinet  will  even  things  up 
for  considerable   annoyance   caused   by   ex-Secretary   of   War  JefT   Davis. — ■ 
Brooklyn  Union. 

There  are  States  which  require  a  citizen  to  read  sections  of  the  Constitution 
but  none  of  them  are  cruel  enough  to  make  him  read  the  national  platform. — 
.Atlanta  Journal. 

It  has  cost  Mr.  Hearst  over  $100,000  to  find  out  that  The  Post  was  giving 
him  straight  goods  when  it  told  him  he  was  nol  elected  mayor.  If  Mr.  Hearst 
will  pin  his  faith  to  The  Post  and  pay  no  heed  to  his  own  jjapers  he  will  save 
money.      Houston  Post. 


Tilt    KKCORU  THAT   WON'T  COMF.  Ol  1  . 

—  15.  S.  in  the  Columbia  S/a/(^ 


C'  pjrrivliwtl,  IVUS  by  tb«  JuiIkii  (°<>iii|.>i.v 

SVNONVMOfS. 

The  Republican  elephant  and  the  full  dinner-pail  are  one. 

— Flohri  mjiiiige. 
AN    EMBLEM    THAT   WORKS    BOTH  WAYS. 
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FOREIGN  COMMENT 


THREATENED  DISRUPTION  OF  CANADA 

'  I  "HE  inrush  of  Americans  into  the  western  part  of  Canada  seems 
•'■  to  some  serious  British  observers  to  destine  that  section 
of  the  Dominion  to  uhimate  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
unless  something-  is  speedily  done  to  prevent  it.  The  London 
Xational  Revie-w,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  an  organ  of  the 
British  Court,  publishes  an  article  by  a  writer  who  signs  himself 
"  Ignotus,"  in  which  it  is  declared  unlikely  tliat  the  whole  of 
Canada  will  submit  permanently  to  a  throne  beyond  the  sea  unless 
the  immigration  and  land  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government  re- 
ceive "serious  consideration."  Alberta,  "the  pick  of  the  basket  " 
among  Canadian  provinces,  is  already  Americanized.     Moreover : 

"  It  needs  no  close  study  of  immigration,  or  of  the  progress  of 
the  country,  to  detect  the  strong  and  increasing  influence  of  the 
American  invasion  on  the  surface  and  in  the  heart  of  Western  life. 
The  press,  for  example,  is  American  in  form  and  matter,  from  its 
leading  political  article,  to  its  sporting  paragraphs  written  in  the 
curious  slang  affected  by  the  American  sporting  world.  Even  its 
cable  news  is  chiefly  supplied  through  New  York  by  the  American 
Associated  Press,  while  its  '  domestic  '  and  '  comic  '  supplements 
are  furnished,  almost  exclusively,  by  a  Yankee  press  syndicate 
controlled  by  that  prominent  Anglophobe  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  American  books  and  periodicals  form  the  staple  reading- 
matter.  American  currency  is  in  general  circulation.  The  hotels 
are  but  a  copy — as  a  rule  a  poor  one — of  the  hotels  of  the  Ameri- 
can West.  The  clothes  worn  and  the  way  they  are  put  on  slavishly 
reflect  the  fashions  of  the  Southern  neighbor.  The  accepted 
language  and  utterance  twang  of  the  Western  States.  The  ac- 
cepted humor  is  what  is  commonly  called  American  humor.  Base- 
ball and  trotting-races  are  prominent  among  popular  sports  ;  while 
cricket  and  '  Rugby '  football,  the  ball  games  of  the  Empire,  find 
little  favor  even  in  schools  and  colleges.  Billiards,  in  the  West, 
mean  American  billiards.  Drinks,  from  ice-water  to  the  complex 
cocktail,  are  American  ;  so  are  the  universal  'domestic  cigar,"  and 
the  interminable  chewing  of  peanuts.  In  general  commerce  the 
cloven  hoof  is  equally  noticeable,  such  as  in  the  wild  speculation 
in  real  estate  and  produce,  by  which  the  two  great  assets  of  West- 
ern Canada  are  made  the  medium  of  excessive  and  almost  universal 
gambling.  This  iniquitous  system  may  be  a  cheap  way  of  adver- 
tising the  country,  but  it  is  also  one  which  threatens  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  material  welfare  of  the  people,  for  even  the  farming 
community  seem  unable  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  real- 
estate  broker,  who  may  be  found  in  every  railside  village." 

The  only  salvation  for  Canada,  we  are  told,  rests  upon  her  cul- 
tivation of  imperialism,  for 

"Canada's  hope  in  the  future,  as  much  as  her  strength  to-day, 
rests  on  her  imperial  birthright,  and  on  the  maintenance  and 
further  reenforcement  of  her  imperial  connection.  Break  the  ties, 
and  her  prospects  are  at  once  threatened  by  internal  differences  ; 
with  her  great  neighbor  on  the  watch  for  the  then  inevitable  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  the  coveted  wealth  of  the  Western  plains." 

The  spirit  and  institution  of  imperialism  can  only  be  strength- 
ened and  kept  alive  in  Canada  by  encouraging  the  immigration  of 
British  subjects  and  making  it  a  transatlantic  England.  Thus 
■'  Ignotus"  observes  : 

"To  invite  all  and  sundr}',  and  offer  them  uniformly  attractions 
and  advantages,  may  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  necessary  to 
stimulate  a  movement ;  but  now,  when  its  object  has  been  achieved, 
its  virtue  has  ceased.  It  is  manifest  that  the  time  for  discrimina- 
tion has  arrived.  It  must  be  asked  whether  these  hordes  of  Ameri- 
can and  cosmopolitan  immigrants  are  likely  to  produce  sound  fac- 
tors in  Imperial-Canadian  growth,  or  add  their  measure  to  its 
menace.  Is  it  better  statecraft  to  fill  the  land  w'ith  alert  alienism 
in  a  few  years,  or  to  populate  it,  in  as  many  or  a  few  more  decades, 
with  British  settlers  and  their  natural  increase?  Would  it  not  be 
sound  statecraft  to  reserve  the  balance  of  government  land  for 
immigration  from  the  home-land  ;  and  then  to  abandon  activities 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Continent,  and  devote  all  the  funds 


set  apart  for  immigration  purposes  toward  increasing  the  volume 
and  quality  of  British  immigration  }" 

It  is  impo.ssible  for  Canada  ever  to  become  an  independent 
nation,  says  this  writer,  and  he  continues  : 

"  I  must  unavoidably  conclude  that  the  idea  of  Canada  as  a  nation 
to-day  is  sheer  nonsense  ;  and  that  the  probability  of  independent 
nationhood  at  any  time  is  but  a  dream  of  what,  if  the  moment  of 
awakening  be  deferred,  must  prove  to  be  disruption.  Canada's 
choice  of  destiny  lies  between  imperialism  and  chaos. 

"  If  this  be  given  the  definite  recognition  which  it  demands,  and 
if  the  culture  of  imperial  sentiment  and  the  adoption  of  a  deliber- 
ate imj^erial  policy  foster  the  growth  of  Canadian  nationhood 
within  the  Empire,  then  the  prospect  becomes  hopeful.  With  a 
common  sentiment  and  a  definite  common  purpose  to  bind  it  eco- 
nomically, we  can  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Dominion,  as  part 
of  the  greater  system,  would  remain  intact,  f^ast  and  West  might 
then  diiier  in  domestic  affairs  and  rival  intere.sts,  but  they  would 
hold  together  and  each  play  its  part  in  the  general  scheme.  Their 
unity  as  Canadian  would  be  unassailable  because  they  remained 
British." 


FREE-TRADE    SENTIMENT  IN  GERMANY 

T  T  will  be  good  news  to  our  farmers  and  exporters  to  learn  that 
-■-  instead  of  favoring  a  higher  tariff  on  food  products  from 
America  and  other  countries,  sentiment  in  Germany  seems  now  to 
be  tending  rather  toward  a  lowering  of  the  bars.  The  threats  of 
a  higher  (iennan  tariff  which  have  menaced  our  trade  from  time 
to  time  have  not  caused  great  alarm  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
because  it  was  realized  that  the  Germans  must  eat,  tariff  or  no 
tariff,  and  that  they  must  have  our  meat  and  grain  to  make  good 
their  failure  to  produce  enough  to  feed  themselves.  If  they  raised 
the  tariff,  it  was  argued,  they  would  merely  have  to  pay  higher 
prices.  Many  Germans  are  imprest  with  the  advantage  England 
enjoys  in  buying  food  products  without  the  increased  expense 
caused  by  tariff  bars,  thus  making  living  cheaper  in  England. 
This  economy  eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing, and  helps  the  British  manufacturer  to  undersell  the  Ger- 
man in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  great  financial  organ  of 
Germany,  the  Berliner  Boerseii  Courier,  remarks : 

"All  attempts  to  reform  the  finances  of  the  Empire  will  fail  un- 
less we  accept  the  verdict  that  our  whole  financial  system  is  wrong. 
England,  whose  policy  is  free  trade,  has  an  enormous  surplus 
every  year,  and  pays  off  her  national  debt  at  such  a  rate  that, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  the  debt  in  1909  will  figure,  as  it 
did  in  1889,  at  )>3, 485, 000. 000,  while  in  1903  it  was  $3,855,000,000. 
In  contrast  with  this  it  appears  that  protectionist  countries,  such 
as  (lermany,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  France,  can  barely 
balance  their  accounts.  It  is  therefore  quite  palpable  that  no  last- 
ing reform  of  our  imperial  finances  is  possible  until  we  adopt  free- 
trade  principles,  at  least  to  some  extent.  We  must  relieve  our 
industrial  population  from  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life." 

The  Berliner  Tageblatt  dwells  particularly  on  the  monetary 
advantages  which  the  German  Treasury  would  secure  by  exempting 
necessaries  from  taxation  while  taxing  luxuries.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Germany  could  obtain  far  more  revenue  by  taxing  brandy, 
wine,  beer,  and  tobacco  if  it  were  not  that  the  necessaries  of  life, 
such  as  meat,  eggs,  butter,  and  even  bread,  were  made  so  dear  by 
a  protective  tariff.  When  people  are  compelled  to  pay  so  high  for 
necessaries  they  can  afford  so  much  less  for  luxuries.  Thus,  the 
consumption  of  such  luxuries  reduced,  the  industry  concerned  is 
injured  because  the  trade  falls  below  what  was  anticipated.  Our 
revenue  from  the  customs  would  undoubtedly  be  doubled  if  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  not  taxed  ;  and  thus  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  protective  system  actually  hampers  our  reve- 
nue returns.     In  this  connection  we  may  recall  the  tremendous 
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im;   LiTKRAm'   dk^.est 


[July  11, 


strides  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which  appeared  in  Kngland 
after  the  repeal  (  f  the  Corn  Laws,  which  had  operated,  as  the  (ier- 
man  tariff  now  does,  as  a  de;.d  weight  on  the  country's  advance- 
ment."—  Translatiotis  imnie  for  Tmk   Litkrarv   Uigkst. 


THE  "REPTILE   PRESS"   OF  INDIA 

1  A  THAT  the  London  I>tii/y  Mail  calls  the  "reptile  press"  h.is 
*  *  been  the  subject  of  lejjcisiation  by  the  (iovernnient  at  Cal- 
cutta, which  has  decreed  the  summary  contiscation  of  the  plant  ot 
any  newspapers  containing,  in  the  opinion  of  a  magistrate,  any 
"incitement  to  murder"  or  to  "any  act  of  violence."  This  law 
applies  to  the  vernacular  journals  of  the  Indian  Empire,  of  which 
(ieorge  (ia.scovne  remarks  in   I'lit   Piii/v  Mail : 

"The  Indian  has  an  extraordinary  veneration  for  the  printed 
word.  If  he  reads  in  his  paper  the  wildest  charges  against  the 
(Government,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  doubt  them.  It  is  in 
print;  therefore  it  must  be  true.  The  effect  upon  such  minds  of 
daily  incitements  to  the  shedding  of  blood  may  readily  be  imagined. 
The  reptile  journals  spread  their  poison  in  the  villages  as  well  as 
the  towns.  .Sometimes  the  schoolmaster  is  almost  the  only  man 
in  a  village  who  can  read.  .At  sunset  he  may  often  be  found  seated 
beneath  a  banyan-free,  reading  and  e.\pounding  his  favorite  jour- 
nal to  the  village  elders.  The  listeners  marvel  at  the  iniciuities  of 
the  British  Kaj  thus  revealed  to  them,  but  they  believe  them,  all 
the  same. 

"  Need  there  be  any  wonder  that  as  a  result  of  such  an  incessant 
and  wide-spread  propagation  of  direct  incitements  to  violence,  India 
has  become  honeycombed  with  disaffection  "*.  The  discovery  of 
bomb  factories  and  the  perpetration  of  murderous  outrages  came 
as  no  surprize  to  those  who  have  watched  the  virulent  animosity 
of  the  vernacular  jiress.      The  act  passed  yesterrla)-  ri']>rfst'nts  the 


.•\  loyal  cartoon  which  appeared  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the 
frontier. 

llntiiti  Pun,: It. 


only  effective  method 
menace." 


il   (hMliiig    with   this  grave  and   increasing 


The  utility  of  this  measure,  which  was  passed  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Secretary  for  India,  Lord  Morley,  is  doubted,  however,  by 
The  Daily  Xews  (London),  which  remarks  : 

"At  no  point  in  the  procedure  does  a  jury  intervene,  and  it  is  to 
the  vigilance  of  juries  alone  that  we  in  this  country  owe  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Merely  by  threatening  proceedings  under  this 
act,  or  by  taking  them  with  the  knowledge  that  two  weeks'  sus- 


The  Limdon  .V/// ////<//•</ expresses  satisfaction  that  the  "  Kxecutive 
is  now  empowered  to  strike  with  a  strong  hand  at  an  evil  the  nature 
of  which  admits  of  no  question." 


ENGLAN'D    ANU     THK     l;l   NCAI       lli.lK. 

"  Heavens  i     The  dreadful  beast  is  getting  up ! " 

-  I.ustigf  Blaetfer  ( Berlin  ). 

l)eiision  will  suffice  to  ruin  an  opponent,  a  harsh  bureaucrat  could 
with  ease  destroy  any  frank  and  fearless  native  criticism.  The 
consequence  of  any  abuse  of  a  press  law  would  not  be  to  stamp 
out  discontent.  It  would  rather  be,  as  in  Russia,  to  drive  it  to  the 
infinitely  more  dangerous  method  of  secret  printing  and  under- 
ground conspiracy.  Lord  Morley  no  doubt  intends  to  watch  his 
bureaucrats,  but  can  we  be  equally  sure  of  his  successor  .'  We 
venture  to  think  that  there  ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  a  jury,  and 
that  the  i)enalty  should  be  susj^ended  while  the  appeal  is  pending." 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  .Manchester  (iiiai tiiuii  ihe  law  is 
oppressive  and  one-sided.      Thus  we  read  : 

"That  all  incitements  to  crime  should  be  rigorously  represt  is 
common  ground  with  all  Knglishmen.  15ut  it  should  almost,  we 
think.  l)e  made  a  general  rule  that  every  act  of  repression  directed 
against  the  section  which  we  wish  to  crush  should  be  balanced  by 
some  extensions  of  liberty  to  the  dutiful  population  which  we  wi^h 
to  encourage.  We  mean,  very  i)roperly,  to  put  down  incitements 
to  disorder  with  a  strong  hand,  but  the  most  efficacious  of  all 
means  to  that  end  is  to  encourage  the  Constitutional  party  in  India. 
Let  India  see  that  constitutional  agitation  is  not  hopeless,  and  we 
shall  have  done  far  more  to  repress  .Vihilism  than  can  be  done  In- 
explosive  acts  or  press  laws." 

Flu-  Xatiott  (London)  thinks  that  the  best  way  to  check  sedi- 
tion in  India  is  to  grant  more  privileges  to  the  natives,  and  The 
Sattittiay  Kei<iei>.<  (London)  exclaims: 

■■  How  absurd  it  is  to  pro.secute  the  nominal  manager  of  a  seditious 
paper,  while  the  real  villain  escapes  and  the  evil  work  goes  for- 
ward under  another  name  !  A  stage  has  been  reached  where,  not 
punishment,  but  prevention,  is  the  first  necessity.  There  is  no  cure, 
when  once  established,  for  the  race  hatred  which  these  journalists 
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and  demaijogs  are  making,  by  foul  and  cunning  nu-ans.  as  lirst  stop 
to  tlie  wide-spread  use  of  physical  ft)rce." 

In  a  long  article  in  which  the  economic  as  well  as  tl>c  puliiiial 
sufferings  of  India  are  carefvdly  discust  as  causes  ol  Indian  unrest. 
the  London  Stii//.\f  observes  : 

■'The  country  generally  approves  of  the  mea^ures  adopted  by 
the  \iceregal  Council  in  India  dealing  with  .  .  .  incitements  in 
the  press  to  murder.  We  do  not  doubt  tlial  the  legislation  is 
equally  approved  of  by  all  right-thinking  Indians.  Evidently 
wholesale  assassination  must  be  put  down  at  any  cost,  and  so 
must  incitements  to  commit  heinous  crimes.  But  while  an  excc])- 
tional  condition  of  things  calls  for  exceptional  action,  stern  meas- 
ures will  not  restore  the  body  politic  any  nu)re  than  it  will  restore 
the  bodv  physical  to  its  normal  state.  We  require  to  study  ver\ 
thoroughly  the  disease  from  which  India  is  suffering-  at  i)re.se;it. 
and  to  apply  carefull\-  the  necessary  remedies." 


THE   DEPOPULATION  OF   FRANCE 

''T^HK  term  "race  suicide,"  if  not  invented  by  President  Koose- 

A        velt,  has  been  fairly  and  honestly  adopted  by  him.     But  its 

significance  in  this  country,  declares  the  London  l^aily  LJnoiiiclt\ 

is  much  modified  by  tlie  perennial  tide  of  immigration  which  sets 


lOngiish  and   French    population    previous    to  the  year,  fatal  to 
France,  1907 : 


IM  l'.\U.\  I  IVK   .^nvANc- 


OK    I'd  I' I    I 
V  1<  A  \  ( 


1S66. 


Alios     l\    i.l(l\r    HKIIAIN    AM) 


France 38.000,001 

Great  Britain -^o.ooo.ooo 


kS8('>. 
3S.000.000 
36.000.000 


)t)o6. 
311,000,000 
42.000,000 


()n  tiiis  t;'.ble  riw  Ihulv  XeiK's  comnuMUs  as  lollows  : 

"  Thus,  for  every  hundred  Frenchmen  of  forty  years  ago  there 
are  now  fewer  than  a  hundied  and  three,  whereas  every  hundred 
resident  Britons  then  are  represented  by  a  hundred  and  forty  now. 
To  enhance  the  comparison  we  must  remember  tliat,  far  in  excess 
of  France,  we  supply  emigrants  to  all  ])arts  of  the  globe  But  tiie 
latest  figures  show  that  France  is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Dur- 
ing tiie  year  1907  she  lost  by  excess  of  deaths  over  births  nearl\ 
twenty  tiiousand  persons,  or  moie  than  one  in  every  two  tiiousand. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  momentous  facts  of  the  time.  It  means  that 
the  French  race  has  begun  to  disappear.  Tlie  decline  is  no  ionger 
relative,  but  actual." 

.According  to  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  'rimes  the 
attention  of  the  French  (lovernment  has  been  drawn  to  tliis  mat- 
ter, and  as  Louis  XIV.  subsidized  large  families  in  Canada,  so  a 
more  01  less  direct  premium   is  to  be  offered  in    Fiance  to  tiiose 


'3Q.OOO.OOO 


"^0.000.000 


"38  000.000 


4*2. 000. 000 
39  000.000 


r.N(;i.ANi). 


l-R.ANCE. 


liNUL.'\NlJ. 


IN    1S66.  I.N    1886. 

■HOW  (.ui;\r  i!i<n\i\  i.s  oi' rsiRii-prxo  france  in  populatiox. 


FRANCE.  ENGLA.MJ. 

IN    1906. 


in  toward  tlie  Lnited  .States.  France,  however,  is  sadlv  dwindling 
in  population,  and  the  depopulation  of  the  great  Rhone  and  Ciaronne 
valleys,  we  are  told,  is  becoming  more  appalling  every  year. 

Recent  statistics  disseminated  in  the  French  press  tell  u«  that 
the  population  of  France  was  stationary  for  the  forty  years  ending 
with  1901.  For  the  present  century  it  has  been  decreasing,  as 
appears  from  the  following  figures  published  in  the  77'///'  t(// 
Moitiie  (Paris)  : 


Years.  Births. 

'90' 857.274 

1902 845.37S 

IQ03 S26.712 

iq04 8lS.22t) 


Vears.  Piirtlis. 

1905 807.29 1 

1906 S06.847 

1907 773-0.1 


In  1907  there  were  793,8X1)  deaths,  thus  exceeding  the  births  by 
19.920. 

The  English  press  thinks  that  tiiis  is  a  sign  of  France's  doom 
and  the  final  extinction  of  the  Gallic  race.  The  Daily  Xeivs  '  Lon- 
don), apropos  of  the  above  table,  thus  compares  the  progress  of  the 


who  raise  children.  The  father  of  three  children  in  ancient  Rome 
was  more  or  less  a  ci\  ic  personage,  and  so  is  it  proposed  to  be 
in  the  French  Republic.      Tlius  we  read  in  'J'/it'  Times : 

"There  is  now  sitting  at  tlie  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  under  tiie 
presidency  of  Senator  Plot,  an  extraparliamentary  commission 
on  depopulation.  The  recently  published  statistics  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  French  population  last  year  are  so  striking  that,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  they  can  not  fail 
to  add  to  the  anxiety  witli  which  certain  patriotic  sociologists 
are  seeking  a  remedy  lor  the  alleged  steady  depopulation  of 
France. 

"  No  panacea  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  a  great  num])er  of  reme- 
dies have  been  suggested.  Among  them  is  one  proposed  by  M. 
Plot  himself,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commission.  That 
Senator  would  put  an  indirect  premium  on  large  families  by  ec[ual 
izing  the  burden  of  taxation  for  fathers  of  families  and  bachelors. 
Now  that  the  Chamber  is  di.scussing  the  reform  of  French  taxes, 
M.  Piot,  I  understand,  thinks  that  it  is  an  opportune  moment  to 
impose  a  special  tax  on  'citizens  without  children'  and  to  lower  the 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children." 
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AMERICA  AS  THE  OLDEST  OF  COUNTRIES 

'T^  HE  characteristics  of  the  United  States  are  not  those  of  youtli, 
■'■  hut  of  old  age,  declares  Charles  Whibley  in  /i/ackwooifs 
Edinburgh  Magazine.  Mr.  Whibley  has  been  writing  in  that 
journal  a  series  of  articles  on  America  which  are  brilliant,  epi- 
grammatic, and  often  picturesque.  His  impressions  of  our  coun- 
try are  summed  up  in  the  closing  paper,  which  he  styles  the  epilog. 
He  represents  America  as  worshiping  success,  and  sacrificing 
everything  to  it,  and  declares  that  when  Americans  call  their  land 
a  youthful  countrj-  they  are  quite  mistaken.     He  writes  : 

"  It  is  an  irony  of  e.xperiencethat  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  wont  to  describe  themselves  as  a  young  people.  They 
delight  to  excuse  their  extravagances  on  the  ground  of  youth. 
When  they  grow  older  (they  tell  you)  they  will  take  another  view 
of  politics  and  of  conduct.  And  the  truth  is  that  old  age  long  ago 
overtook  them.  America  is  not,  never  was,  young.  She  sprang, 
ready-made,  from  the  head  of  a  Pilgrim  Father,  the  oldest  of 
God's  creatures.     Being  an  old  man's  daughter,  she  has  escaped 


THE     HEIR     I'KESUMrTlVE. 

Theoijobe  Roosevelt  (to  William  H.  Taft,  his  candidate  for 
the  Presidency)—"  There.  Sonny,  I've  fixt  you  up  so  they  won't  know 
the  difference  Ixjtween  us."  -Punch. 

the  virtues  and  vices  of  an  irresponsible  childhood.  In  the  primi- 
tive history  of  the  land  her  ancestors  took  no  part.  They  did  not 
play  with  flint  knives  and  .set  up  dolmens  where  New  York  now 
stands.  They  did  not  adorn  themselves  with  woad  and  feathers. 
The  Prince  Albert  coat  (or  its  equivalent)  was  always  more  appro- 
priate to  their  ambition.  In  vain  you  will  search  the  United  States 
for  the  signs  of  youth.  Wherever  you  cast  your  eye  you  will  find 
the  signal  proofs  of  an  eager,  grasping  age.  Youth  loiters  and  is 
glad,  listening  to  the  song  of  birds,  wondering  at  the  flowers  which 
carpet  the  meadow,  and  recking  not  of  the  morrow.  America  is 
grave  and  in  a  hurry.  She  is  not  content  to  fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly, as  they  did  in  the  golden  age.  The  one  hope  of  her  citizens 
is  to  get  to  Wall  Street  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  they  may  add 
to  their  already  useless  hoard  of  dollars." 

Signs  of  old  age  are  visible  in  tiie  l)u.siness  life  of  New  York  as 
well  as  in  the  luxury  of  Newport.     To  ([uote  furtiier: 

"Youtli  is  prodigal  of  time  and  of  itself.  Youth  boasts  of 
strength  and  prowess  to  do  great  deeds,  not  of  skill  to  pile  millions 
upon  millions,  a  Pelion  upon  an  O.ssa  of  wealth.  Nor  in  the  vain 
luxury  of  New  York  can  we  detect  anything  save  the  signs  of  age. 
It  is  only  in  modern  America  that  the  mad  extravagance  of  Nero's 
Kome  may  be  matched.  There,  in  truth,  the  banciuet  of  Trimal- 
chio  might  be  presented  without  surprize  and  without  reproach. 
It  differs  from  what  are  known  as  '  freak  dinners'  only  in  the 


superiority  of  its  invention  and  in  the  perfection  of  its  table-talk. 
In  brief,  the  fantastic  ambition  of  a  '  cottage  '  at  Newport,  as  of 
Trimalchio's  villa  in  Southern  Italy,  is  the  ambition,  not  of  primi- 
tive, reckless,  pleasure-loving  youth,  but  of  an  old  age,  sated  and 
curious,  which  hurries  to  decay." 

The  absence  of  a  sense  of  humor  which  we  find  in  men  who  are 
leading  in  busine.ss  and  politics  is  also  a  sign  of  age,  as  is  the  love 
of  money  and  of  success  which  we  see  in  America,  says  Mr. 
Whibley.     He  particularizes  as  follows  : 

"The  humor  which  simplifies  life,  and  detects  a  spice  of  ridicule 
even  in  the  operations  of  business  and  politics,  is  rarely  found  in 
America.  Nor  is  its  absence  remarkal)Ie.  The  Americans  are 
absorbed  from  early  youth  to  ripe  old  age  in  the  pursuit  of  suc- 
cess. In  whatever  path  they  walk  they  are  determined  to  triumph. 
Sport  for  them  is  less  an  amusement  than  a  chance  to  win.  When 
they  embark  upon  business,  as  the  most  of  them  do,  their  ambi- 
tion is  insatiable.  They  are  consumed  by  the  passion  of  money- 
making.  The  hope  of  victory  makes  them  despise  toil  and  re- 
nounce pleasure.  Gladly  will  they  deprive  themselves  of  rest  and 
lead  laborious  lives.  The  battle  and  its  booty  are  their  own  re- 
ward. They  count  their  gathered  dollars  with  the  same  pride 
wherewith  the  conquering  general  counts  his  prisoners  of  war. 
But  the  contest  marks  their  faces  with  the  lines  of  care,  and  leaves 
them  beggared  of  gaiety.  How  can  they  take  themselves  other 
than  seriously  when  millions  depend  upon  their  nod  ?  They  have 
specialized  their  energies  to  one  end  and  purpose — the  making  of 
money  ;  and  in  the  process,  as  an  American  once  said  to  me,  they 
forget  to  eat,  they  forget  to  live 

"This,  then,  is  the  dominant  impression  which  America  gives 
the  traveler — the  impression  of  a  serious  old  gentleman,  whom  not 
even  success  will  persuade  to  laugh  at  his  own  foibles." 


THE  WEALTHIEST  POWER  IN  EUROPE— While  France  is, 
perhaps,  the  richest  country'  in  the  world,  she  is  also  the  least  en- 
terprising, declares  the  London  Statist,  a  financial  paper  of  high 
authority.  Paris  obtained  from  London  and  New  York  in  the  first 
five  months  of  the  present  year,  we  are  told,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$62,826,290  in  actual  gold.  This  shows  the  paramount  influence 
wliich  the  French  bankers  exercise  over  the  international  money- 
market.  The  saving  instincts  of  the  French  are  remarkable,  their 
climate  is  splendid,  their  soil  fruitful,  but  as  an  industrial  people 
they  are  stationary  and  do  not  take  advantage  of  their  opportuni- 
ties.    Thus  the  writer  in  The  Statist  declares  : 

"The  great  wealth  of  France  is  the  result  partly  of  the  magnifi- 
cent climate  and  soil,  and  partly  of  the  great  thrift  of  the  people. 
Everybody  saves  something,  however  little,  and  even  small  savings 
when  multiplied  by  millions  come  to  very  large  totals.  The  ab- 
sence of  new  enterprise  is  due  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  political  causes. 
The  French  were  at  one  time  as  enterprising  in  busine.ss  as  in  war 
and  navigation.  And  they  would  be  so  to-day  were  they  reassured 
respecting  their  future.  But  they  have  not  even  yet  recovered 
from  the  disasters  of  1870.  They  feel  themselves  more  or  less 
exposed  to  sudden  attacks  from  Germany.  Over  and  above  this, 
party  divisions  exercise  a  depressing  influence.  Lastly,  there  is  a 
deep-seated  fear  of  Socialism.  Just  at  present,  for  example,  the 
discussion  of  the  Income-tax  Bill  is  weighing  upon  all  business. 
Probal)ly  tlie  new  grouping  of  the  Powers  will  give  that  confidence 
to  the  French  people  wiiich  alone  is  wanting  to  make  France  once 
more  one  of  the  very  leading  Powers.  As  long  as  she  did  not  feel 
safe,  either  from  Germany  or  from  England,  she  was  certainly  in 
a  very  embarrassing  position.  Furthermore,  her  relations  with 
Italy  were  anything  Init  cordial.  Now  she  is  the  ally  of  Russia, 
and  slie  can  count  confidently  upon  the  friendship  of  England, 
while  her  relations  with  Italy  are  once  more  good.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  we  shall  see  from  this  time  forward  a  re- 
vival of  the  old  sjiirit  of  enterprise,  an  increase  in  population,  and 
a  confidence  in  themselves,  which  alone  is  wanting  to  work  won- 
ders. Meantime,  there  is  no  doubt  that  France  is  an  exceedingly 
rich  country.  But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  a  good  sign  when  over  125 
millions  sterling  are  kejit  in  gold  idle  in  the  Bank  of  France.  It 
indicates  not  only  an  absence  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  but  an 
absence  of  the  confidence  which  is  absolutely  nece.ssary  for 
prosperity." 
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A  POSSIBLE  CORK-FAMINE 

THAT  the  output  of  cork  is  nipidly  decreasing,  owinjj  to  dis- 
ease among  the  cork-oaks  and  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
their  treatment  and  the  proper  methods  of  gathering  the  bark,  is 
asserted  by  P.  Santolyne  in  Cosmos  (Paris).  It  may  be  that  in 
future  years  we  shall  have  to  depend  entirely  on  substitutes  for  the 
many  uses  to  which  this  substance  is  now  put,  The  writer  quotes 
especially  the  observations  of  Dr.  Ducomet,  who  has  been  study- 
ing the  subject  for  two  years  past  and  who  advises  certain  methods 
for  preserving  the  growth  of  the  trees.     He  says  : 

"  The  [cork]  trees  are  perishing  throughout  certain  regions,  those 
of  Mezen  and  Lavadec,  for  instance.  Stunted  trees  with  the  ends 
of  their  branches  dead  are  sometimes  attacked  by  parasites,  [mostly] 
fungi.  .  .  .  In  these  conditions  the  bark  forms  a  thicker  crust  with 
more  numerous  holes ;  it  has  no  longer  the  flexibleness,  the  fine 
texture,  or  even  the  color  that  have  given  it  its  value.  This  dis- 
eased state  of  the  tree  makes  it  difficult,  in  dry  years,  to  remove 
the  bark  without  injuring  the  tree.  ...  A  third  of  the  product 
must  be  rejected  on  account  of  its  small  thickness,  which  scarce 
reaches  15  millimeters  [4  inch]  instead  of  at  least  an  inch 

"  The  slowness  of  growth  of  the  inner  bark  does  not,  as  has  been 
thought,  cause  a  finer  grain  and  greater  elasticity  ;  besides,  if  these 
advantages  really  existed,  they  would  be  offset  by  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  the  cavities.  On  the  other  hand,  by  delaying 
the  time  of  gathering  the  bark,  which  is  done  normally  once  in  ten 
years,  the  thickness  is  not  sensibly  increased.  The  annual  layers, 
in  fact,  diminish  in  size  from  the  outer  bark  inward.  Besides, 
the  barking  becomes  necessary  every  ten  years  to  restore  the  tree 
to  its  normal  activity.  'Surfeited  '  cork,  older  than  the  usual  ten 
years,  is  also  subject  to  attack  by  ants.  The  principal  defect  is 
the  formation  of  the  canals,  simple  or  branched,  that  traverse  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  cork  and  finally  become  filled  with  a  dusty 
brownish  powder 

"  The  state  of  decrepitude  of  the  cork-oaks  is  noticed  especially 
in  places  where  the  maritime  pine  flourishes,  in  dry  regions,  in 
fine  sandy  soil,  poor  in  organic  matter,  with  an  undergrowth  formed 
almost  entirely  of  heath,  moss,  and  lichens  instead  of  the  vegeta- 
tion encountered  in  richer  and  moister  soils.  But  the  elimination 
of  the  pine,  whose  injurious  action  is  not  clearly  understood,  does 
not  benefit  the  cork-trees,  which,  thus  isolated,  become  stunted  or 
die.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  young  cork-oaks  flourish  best 
in  places  where  the  undergrowth  is  uncut.  .  .  .  The  removal  of  the 
undergrowth  impoverishes  the  soil,  removes  its  fertilizing  princi- 
ples, and  facilitates  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  organic  matter. 
Cultivated  groves  are  always  inferior  to  wild  ones 

"  Besides  these  general  causes  of  deterioration  we  should  men- 
tion cold  and  caterpillars.  Heavy  frosts  cause  the  bark  to  sepa- 
rate, injure  and  dislocate  the  wood  and  do  other  kinds  of  damage, 
with  much  loss  of  sap.  .  .  .  The  men  who  gather  bark 'bleed  '  the 
trees  with  a  hatchet  stroke  to  facilitate  the  outflow  of  the  sap  be- 
fore its  decomposition.  The  tool  must  be  kept  in  a  perfect  state 
of  cleanness  to  avoid  possible  contamination." 

In  specifying  sources  of  injury  to  the  trees,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  mention  various  diseases  due  to  parasitic  fungi,  some  of  them 
aided  by  insufficient  nourishment.     Further  : 

"Without  desiring  to  close  a  question  whose  investigation  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  complete  as  yet,  Mr.  Ducomet  advises  rational 
methods  of  treatment,  including  absolute  suppression  of  any  use 
of  the  ground  about  the  trees  for  farming  or  pasturage,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  undergrowth,  moderation  in  the  height  to  which  the 
removal  of  bark  extends,  and  reduction  of  the  number  of  cuts, 
drainage  of  accumulations  of  liquid,  destruction  of  the  maritime 
pine,  and  the  keeping  of  the  tree  within  its  natural  limits  of  terri- 
tory, without  any  attempt  at  extension  toward  the  forest  of  resin- 
ous trees. 

"The  uses  of  cork  are  ver>^  numerous  ;  and  after  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  bark  has  been  utilized,  all  the  debris  and  residues 
may  be  employed.  In  one  French  factory  these  are  transformed 
into  protecting  covers  for  glass  vessels,  polishers  for  glass,  etc., 
etc.     They  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  bricks  that  are  used 


more  and  more  in  modern  construction  for  guarding  against  noise, 
cold,  heat,  and  humidity  and  for  securing  lightness  in  ceilings, 
roofs,  refrigerating  chambers,  bathing-houses,  etc." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INFECTION  FROM  WELL  PERSONS 

OOME  persons  who  have  had  typhoid  fever  continue  to  harbor 
'^  the  bacilli  for  varying  periods  after  their  recovery.  Such 
persons,  who  have  been  named  "carriers,"  constitute  from  1.7  per 
cent,  up  to  5  per  cent,  of  all  patients.  The  seriousness  of  this  fact, 
and  its  bearings  on  sanitary  regulations  and  precautions  of  all 
kinds,  are  brought  out  in  an  editorial  article  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  dissociation  (Chicago,  June  13).  Says  this 
paper : 

"The  length  of  time  that  this  condition  may  last  is  at  present  a 
matter  of  speculation  only.  The  most  extreme  case  thus  far  re- 
ported is  one  of  the  Strasburg  carriers,  a  woman  who  had  had 
typhoid  fever  thirty  years  previously  and  still  harbored  typhoid 
bacilli.  Such  cases  are  known  as  chronic  'carriers  '  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  acute  'carriers,'  who  show  the  presence  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  discharges  for  short  periods  of  time  only.  The  first 
very  striking  history  of  a  chronic  carrier  was  reported  about  two 
years  ago  by  Kayser,  of  Strasburg.  Here,  as  in  most  of  the  sub- 
sequent instances,  there  had  been  a  series  of  strictly  localized 
outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  in 
any  of  the  ordinary  ways.  The  infection  was  finally  traced  to  a 
woman  baker,  who  had  had  the  disease  ten  years  previously.  .  .  . 
Kayser  reported  another  epidemic,  which  was  due  to  infected  milk, 
the  carrier  in  this  instance  being  engaged  in  the  milk  trade  and 
causing  infection  of  seventeen  persons.  Friedel's  case  was  that 
of  an  insane  woman,  who  prepared  salads  and  vegetables  for  the 
other  inmates  of  the  asylum.  She  proved  to  be  a  typhoid  carrier, 
altho  no  history  of  an  attack  of  the  disease  could  be  obtained. 
Probably  the  most  brilliant  case  is  Soper's  woman  cook.  .  .  . 
This  woman,  during  less  than  five  years'  time — the  complete  history 
could  not  be  obtained — had  caused  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  in 
seven  households,  the  number  of  cases  aggregating  twenty-six. 

"  The  most  recent  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  typhoid-carrier 
is  an  article  by  Scheller,  recounting  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
ditions on  a  large  estate  in  Prussia,  where  typhoid  fever  had  been 
endemic  for  fourteen  years.  During  this  time  thirty-two  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  had  occurred  among  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons living  on  the  estate.  By  careful  study  of  the  conditions,  the 
focus  of  infection  was  finally  decided  to  be  the  dairy  of  the  pro- 
prietor, practically  all  the  victims  having  used  milk  from  it.  A 
woman  employed  in  the  dairy  had  suffered  from  typhoid  fever 
seventeen  years  previously.  .  ,  .  The  number  of  cases  that  were 
traced  to  her,  thirty-two,  is  the  largest  thus  far  credited  to  any 
single  carrier. 

"There  was  a  surprizingly  large  number  of  carriers  found  by 
Scheller,  not  less  than  eighteen  among  the  forty  persons  who 
drank  the  milk  of  this  dairy,  and  only  five  of  these  had  ever  had  ty- 
phoid fever.  All,  however,  except  the  originator  of  the  infection, 
proved  to  be  only  temporary  carriers  and  yielded  readily  to  treat- 
ment, while  the  latter  continued  to  harbor  bacilli  even  after  rigor- 
ous measures  had  been  employed.  The  great  majority  of  carriers 
thus  far  reported  have  been  women 

"There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  field  of  municipal  sanitation 
which  others  so  difficult  a  problem  as  this.  .  .  .  Obviously  we  have 
not  begun  to  solve  the  question  of  prophylaxis  when  we  insist  on 
disinfection  .  .  .  during  the  period  of  illness  only.  The  matter 
becomes  still  more  complicated  through  the  discovery  of  typhoid- 
carriers  who  have  no  history  of  ever  having  had  the  disease.  Such 
persons  probably  harbor  the  bacilli  only  for  short  periods  of  time, 
yet  during  that  time  they  are  a  menace  to  their  neighbors.  The 
evidence  points  to  the  probability  that  many  who  come  into  close 
contact  with  cases  of  typhoid  fever  become  temporary  carriers, 
but,  having  no  symptoms  of  the  disease,  they  take  no  precautions. 
.  .  .  Against  such  carriers  no  prophylactic  measures  can  be 
taken.     They  will  inevitably  escape  detection  until  an  outbreak 
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of  typhoid  feve;  in  their  environment  leads  to  an  examination  of 
all  possible  sources  of  infection. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  m- 
vesti^jations  is  the  folly  of  ne^lectinji  municipal  hygiene.  A  long- 
protracted  retribution  awaits  that  city  which  has  allowed  typhoid 
fever  to  become  endemic  in  its  midst.  Sucli  a  city  as  I'itfsburg, 
for  instance,  must  contain  hosts  of  typhoid-carriers,  and  the.se  will 
doubtless  continue  to  visit  tiie  sins  of  tlie  fathers  upon  the  children 
long  after  the  city's  water  supply  has  been  purified.' 


than  the  German  dirigilile  of  Count  von  Zeppelin.  I  pon  the  first 
test  of  this  air-ship,  it  was  relea.sed  from  its  moorings  anil  allowed 
to  a.scend  to  a  height  of  200  or  300  feet.  The  ascent  was  accom- 
panied by  the  cheers  of  several  tiiousand  spectators.     On  account 


HOW  NOT  TO  BUILD  AN  AIR-SHIP 

'I^  ill.  recent  collapse  m  C'alifonii.i  of  the  largest  dirigil)le  hal- 
*  loon  in  the  world  affords  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Scien- 
tific American  (New  York,  June  13)  an  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  much  danger  lies  in  the  construction  of  air-ships — or  anyfiiiiig 
else,  for  that  matter — by  persons  ignorant  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples. This  is  well  understood  in  the  case  of  familiar  maciiines. 
No  unpractised  person,  for  instance,  would  think  of  trying  to  de- 
sign a  locomotive  or  a  dynamo  ;  yet  hundreds  are  trying  tiieir  hands 
at  aeroplanes  and  dirigil)Ie  balloons.  The  following  account  of 
the  accident  is  first  given  in  the  paper  named  above.  Tlie  air-sliip, 
which  was  designed  and  l)iiilt  by  John  A.  Morrell,  came  to  grief 
during  its  first  test,  wliiih  was  held  .Saturday,  May  23.  at  Berkeley, 
Cal.     We  read  : 

"Tiie  air-ship  .  .  .  consisted  of  a  large  pointed  balloon  4.S5  feet 
long  and  34  feet  in  diameter.  The  envelop  contained  from  400.000 
to  500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  below  it  at  intervals  were  sup- 
po-ted,  by  means  of  netting  and  stout  ro]ies.  six  4-cylinder,  40- 
iiorse-pcwer  automobile  motors,  each  of  which  was  connected  by 
l)elts  to  two  propellers,  one  on  either  side.  The  netting  which 
surrounded  the  envelop  was  joined  togetlier  beneath  and  carried 
a  canvas  mattress,  upon  which  the  aeronauts  stood  and  by  means 


C<.urU->  ..f  ••rii.Sl'iilili.  AuwrUili. '■ 

ONE    OF     I  ME    rOWRK    I'l.ANTS    UV    THE    I'AII.INO    AIK-SHII'. 

The  men  are  seen  cliiiK<iiK  to  the  netting,  the  mattress  in  flic  Imttom 
of  whi<  h  lias  assiime<l  a  nearly  vertical  (xisifion. 

of  wliich  they  could  jj.iss  lioin  one  jxiwur  i)l,iiit  to  the  otlier.  '1  lie 
balloon  was  tilled  with  illuminating  gas,  which  gave  it  a  lifting 
capacity  of  from  S  to  10  tons.  It  was,  therefore.  (|uite  the  largest 
aii-slii])  th;«l  has  ever  been  built  in  America,  and  was  even  larger 


Courlrsy  i>f  "Thp  S.  irnlili.-   American." 

THE   COLLAPSED    BALLOON    STRIKING    THE   EARTH. 

One  of  the  engines  is  seen  dangling  beside  the  deflated  envelop. 

of  the  nose  of  the  oalloon  being  tardily  released,  the  envelop  was 
given  an  upward  inclination  toward  the  rear  of  as  much  as  45°,  the 
result  being  that  the  gas  rushed  to  this  end  with  great  impetus  and 
struck  against  the  top  at  that  point  with  a  pressure  of  about  30 
pounds  per  .square  foot,  or  thirty  times  more  than  would  be  con- 
sidered safe  with  a  well-constructed  balloon.  The  oiled  cloth,  of 
which  the  envelop  was  constructed,  could  not  withstand  the  pres- 
sure, and  it  burst,  whereupon  the  machine  fell  rapidly  to  the 
ground,  carrying  with  it  its  nineteen  passengers,  who  were  tangled 
in  a  mass  of  broken  machinery,  flapping  clotli,  and  network.  The 
passengers  on  board  the  ill-fated  craft  consisted  of  the  invent«)r. 
eight  engineets,  five  valve-tenders,  two  photographers  and  their 
a.ssistants,  and  an  aeronaut.  .Strangely  enough,  none  was  killed, 
six  escaping  iniinjured  and  several  others  with  slight  injuries." 

Commenting  on  this  e(litt)rially.  tlie  paper  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  an  invention  seems  often  to  be  attend- 
ed by  much  ill-directed  efiort,  which  m'ght  have  been  applied  to 
more  useful  designs.  The  practical  inventor  sometimes  fails  to 
secure  capital,  while  the  visionary  is  loosening  the  purse-strings  of 
thousands  who  are  misled  by  his  "overripe  imagination."  The 
case  described  above,  the  writer  considers  very  much  to  the  jjoint. 
He  says  : 

"The  design  betrayed,  in  the  proportions  adoi)ted  and  in  the 
mciiiod  of  applying  the  motive  power,  an  extraordinary  ignorance 
of  the  principles  underlying  air-ship  construction.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ratio  of  diameter  t<»  length  was  (|uite  imjiracticable.  .  .  . 
This  long,  snake-like  bag  ])ossest  no  rigidity  either  in  a  vertical  or 
a  horizontal  j)lane  ;  and,  judging  from  the  photograjihs  and  such 
descriptions  as  have  conie  to  hand,  no  effort  was  made  to  stiffen 
it  b)  any  adequate  system  of  trussing.  The  lack  of  rigidity  has 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  attached  to  air-ship  con- 
struction, and  with  a  view  to  preventing  deformation  or  partial 
collapse  under  sudden  shrinkage  or  expansion  of  the  gas  due  to 
changes  of  temperature.  .Santos- 1  )umont  and  other  experimentalists 
have  iirovide<l  separate  internal  air-bags,  which  are  kept  constantly 
inriafi'd.  so  as  to  com|)ensate  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  gas.  .More- 
over, the  vertical  alinement  has  been  protected  by  providing  an 
nnderlumg  working-pl.ilform.  generally  triangular  in  section  and 
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possessing  consideralile  vtMtical  ami  lateral  stillness.  Care  lias 
also  been  taken  to  so  liaiii^'  the  platform  Ironi  tiie  balloon  that  the 
load  would  be  evenly  distributed;  and  lonjj:itudinal  swayinfr  has 
lieen  prevented  by  attachinsj  the  platform  to  the  balloon  l)y  a 
system  of  triangidated  netting  and  ropes.  . 

'"As  distinguished  fron\  these  precautions,  the  wrecked  lialloon 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  invite  the  very  disaster  which  oc- 
curred. ...  A  gas-bag  of  this  enormous  length  and  relatively 
small  diameter  should  have  been  strengthened  by  a  vertical  frame- 
work, or  rope  and  wire  trusswork  of  considerable  rigiility  ;  but  no 
provision  whatever  of  the  kind  appears  to  have  been  maile.  W'itli 
such  a  great  increase  in  length,  moreover,  the  stresses  due  to  steer- 
ing control,  either  in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  i)]ane,  were  greatly 
augmented  :  yet  apjnirently  no  special  effort  was  made  to  meet 
these  stresses.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  long-drawn-out  affair 
would  get  out  of  contn)l  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  published  ac- 
counts that  this  speedily  happened,  the  air-ship  assuming  a  sharply 
inclined  position.  The  rush  of  gas  to  the  upper  end  of  it,  which 
naturally  followed,  proved  too  much  for  the  strength  of  the  envelop 
material,  which  burst  open,  allowing  the  gas  to  escape  and  letting 
the  whole  affair  drop  to  the  ground." 

It  is  positively  amazing,  the  writer  thinks,  that  the  lives  of 
nearly  a  score  of  men  should  have  been  entrusted  to  such  a  con- 
struction as  this.     He  believes  that  a  practical  aeronaut,  such  as 


large  primary  current  is  used,  sonietimes  as  nuich  as  90  amperes, 
through  a  special  triple-anode  electrolytic  interrupter.  There  is 
no  danger  to  existing  cables,  fuses,  and  so  on,  owing  to  the  very 
short  time  during  which  the  current  is  flowing,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  .r-ray  tubes  are  not  damaged,  tho  the  current  through 
the  latter  may  be  from  20  to  ^o  milliamperes  or  more.  While  ex- 
cellent residts  are  obtained  with  the  tube,  say.  24  inches  from  the 
I'late,  good  results  are  also  obtamed  at  a  distance  of  So  inches,  and 
in  this  case  there  is  so  little  distortion  tha  the  parts  are  represented 
at  almost  exactly  theii"  natural  size.  .  .  .  This  and  the  convwiience 
of  dealing  with  fretful  and  fulgety  patients,  such  as  children,  make 
this  new  modification  one  of  considerable  value." 


OPERATION  WITHOUT  THE  PATIENT'S 
CONSENT 

'T^HLS,  we  are  told  l)y  Prof.  Alfred  Clum  in  the  Clevflund 
-*■  Medical Jonnuil  (May),  has  now  been  pronounced  definitely 
illegal.  The  necessity  for  obtaining  a  patient's  consent  to  opera- 
tion, says  The  Laiicel,  in  a  review  of  this  article,  may  seem  too 
()l)vious  to  require  discussion,  but  cases  occur  in  which  the  ques- 
tion is  not  at  all  simple.     .Some  of  these  are  stated  as  follows: 


Courtesy  of  "The Scientific  A 


VIEW    OF    THE    GIGANTIC    AIR-SHIP    JUST    BEFORE    IT    ASCENDED. 

The  si.x  power  plants  suspended  by  ropes  are  clearly  visible,  as  well  as  the  men  located  at  different  points  on  the  mattress  that  connected  the  power 

plants  and  was  laid  inside  of  the  netting. 


Captain  Baldwin  or  Air.  Knabenshue,  would  liave  predicted  just 
such  a  collapse  as  occurred.     He  concludes  : 

"And  yet,  despite  the  failure,  and  the  fact  that  .so  many  of  the 
occupants  were  injured,  and  that  all  ran  a  risk  of  death,  it  is  stated 
that  another  company  proposes  to  build  an  air-ship  along  the  same 
lines  and  of  even  more  exaggerated  proportions.  It  will  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  the  American  investor  is  led  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance to  anv  such  wild  scheme  as  this." 


X-RAY  SNAPSHOTS — Instead  of  necessitating  a  considerable 
exposure,  as  formerly,  .r-ray  photographs  may  now  be  made  instan- 
taneously, we  learn  from  The  Lancet  (London.  June  6).  An  inter- 
esting demonstration  was  given  on  this  subject  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital on  May  27  and  very  satisfactory  radiographs,  we  are  told, 
were  made  in  from  one-fifth  to  half  a  second.  Says  the  paper  just 
named  : 

"While  so-called  instantaneous  radiographs  were  made  some 
years  ago  by  several  workers,  it  was  not  until  quite  recently  that 
the  method  has  been  so  far  perfected  that  it  could  be  adopted  as 
a  regular  procedure,  and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  Dr.  Graedel,  of  Nau- 
heim,  that  it  has  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  every-day  radio- 
graphy. It  may  surprize  some  to  find  that  very  little  modification 
of  their  existing  .t--ray  apparatus  is  necessary  so  long  as  a  high- 
voltage  continuous  current  is  available.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained with  the  200-volt  to  250-volt  current  from  the  main.     A  very 


"  In  Minnesota  a  patient  consulted  an  aural  surgeon  for  deafness 
of  the  right  ear.  .  .  .  The  surgeon  advised  operation,  to  which 
the  patient  consented.  At  the  latter's  request  his  family  physician 
was  present  at  the  operation.  When  the  patient  was  under  the 
anesthetic  the  surgeon  examined  his  left  ear  and  found  that  it  was 
in  a  more  serious  condition  than  the  right  and  in  greater  need  of 
operation.  He  found  a  large  perforation  high  in  the  membrane, 
and  the  bone  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear  necrosed.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  patient's  physician  to  the  condition  and 
recommended  that  the  operation  should  be  performed  on  the  left 
ear.  To  this  no  objection  was  made.  The  patient  had  not  com- 
plained of  any  deafness  in  this  ear  or  known  of  any  trouble  in  it. 
The  operation  was  successfully  performed,  but  after  it  the  hearing 
of  the  left  ear  was  seriously  impaired  and  the  patient  brought  an 
action  for  a.ssault  and  battery  against  the  surgeon.  The  court  held 
that  the  operation  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  patient  un- 
less the  surgeon  could  show  that  the  patient  had  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly consented  to  an  operation  on  the  left  ear.  The  jury 
returi.ed  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

"In  another  case  a  woman. the  subject  of  epilepsy  consented  to 
some  minor  operation  on  the  pelvic  organs  which  took  place  in 
hospital.  She  left  the  hospital  saying  that  she  would  consent  to 
no  further  operation.  She  was  induced  to  return,  and  a  major 
operation  was  performed.  .  .  .  There  was  some  evidence  that  the 
anesthetic  for  the  operation  was  administered  to  the  patient  when 
she  was  asleep.  The  surgeon  testified  that  her  husband  had  given 
his  consent  to  the  second  operation.  The  court  held  that  whether 
.such  consent  was  obtained  or  not  was  unimportant,  because  the 
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\\  ife's  consent  was  necessar)'.  A  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff 
with  exemplary  damages — 53.000.  t)n  appeal  the  verdict  was  up- 
held and  tlie  court  regarded  the  operation  as  a  mutilation  which 
the  surgeon  had  no  right  whatever  to  perform.  This  case  is  the 
precedent  in  the  American  courts  that  the  consent  of  a,  husband 
is  no  legal  substitute  for  tlie  consent  of  liis  wife  wlien  she  is  the 
subject  of  operation." 


PICTURES  BY  WIRELESS 

A  METHOD  for  transmitting  pictures  by  wireless  telegraphy, 
the  invention  of  H.  Knudsen,  is  announced  in  The  Elcctri- 
cal  Kfi'iew  (New  York,  June  13).  The  device,  altho  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  gives  reasonably  satisfactory  results,  and  the 
inventor  now  proposes  to  go  still  furtlier  and  set  type  by  the  same 
method.     Says  an  editorial  writer  in  the  paper  above  named  : 

"To  the  uninitiated  these  performances  seem  to  be  truly  won- 
derful, but  when  analyzed  it  will  be  found  that  the  method  is  really 
simple.  The  only  marvelous  part  is  that  we  can  produce  a  di.s- 
turbance  at  one  point  and  tliereby  effect  a  minute  corresponding 
disturbance  at  another  point  without  any  intervening  conductor. 
In  fact,  if  one  wishes  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  the  inter- 
position of  a  conductor  does  not  really  simplify  the  matter  much 
for  the  physicist,  tho  sixty  years  of  practical  telegraphy  has  made 
this  process  very  commonplace,  and  hence  simple  to  the  lay  mind. 

"  Knudsen's  system,  in  brief,  consists  simply  in  an  application 
of  the  Morse  method  of  telegraphing.  He  transmits,  by  a  mechani- 
cal device,  a  series  of  dots  following  one  another  in  the  proper  se- 
quence. Dots  close  together  produce  a  dark  line ;  farther  apart, 
a  light  line ;  and  the  entire  picture  is  built  up  in  this  way  just  as  a 
mosaic  is  formed  of  bits  of  colored  porcelain. 

"  By  the  same  process  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  produce  a 
large  variety  of  mechanical  effects,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
operation  of  a  typesetting  machine.  In  all  .such  processes  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  in  running  two  devices  entirely  disconnected, 
in  synchronism  ;  but  by  stopping  the.se  devices  after  every  revolu- 
tion, or  stroke,  and  starting  them  again  simultaneously,  this  diffi- 
culty is  overcome.  A  somewhat  serious  obstacle  to  the  general 
introduction  of  such  systems,  either  for  transmitting  pictures  or 
for  otiier  purposes,  is  that  they  require  a  considerable  time  in  order 
to  effect  the  entire  operation.  Knudsen's  method  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  the  transmission  over  wire  by  the  simple  introduction 
of  two  clock-driven  mechanisms,  which  automatically  stop  after 
each  stroke  or  revolution,  and  are  started  again  simultaneously." 


OUT-OF-DATE  TELEPHONY  ABROAD— The  Parisian  tele- 
phone system  is  scarcely  up  to  date,  if  we  may  believe  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  H'''es/ern  Electrician  (Chicago).     We  read  : 

"It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  only  the  other  day  an  effort  was 
made  in  I'aris  to  rejjlace  the  old  magneto  signaling  system,  with 
its  little  crank  at  the  right  of  the  telephone  which  has  not  been 
seen  in  large  cities  in  thi.s  country  for  many  years,  by  the  much 
more  convenient  automatic  signaling  system.  But  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tizzies,  in  a  dispatch  dated  June  6, 
says  that  such  was  the  case.  y\nd,  more  curious  still,  the  effort  to 
introduce  this  improvement  met  with  disfavor  !  The  correspond- 
ent explains:  'Hitherto  excitable  Krenchmen  whiled  away  the  time 
while  awaiting  Central  to  answer,  by  grinding  furit)usly  at  the  crank 
bell-call.  The  new  system  denied  them  this  form  of  relief.  The 
result  was  that  their  pent-up  feelings  found  outlet  in  imprecations 
and  wild  gesticulations.  In  many  cases  the  telephones  were  dam- 
aged by  pouiulings  and  shakings  and  had  to  be  removed.'  It  is 
said  that  the  French  Minister  of  Telephones  was  forced  to  admit 
that  the  imported  system  was  a  complete  failure.  'The  new  sys- 
tem may  be  good  enough  for  the  highly  trained  Americans,'  he  is 
quoted  as  saying,  'but  I  am  convinced  that  my  excitable  country- 
men need  the  safety-valve  of  tiie  old-fashioned  bell.' 

"Telephone  service  in  Paris  has  been  the  subject  of  many  jokes. 
One  reason  is  that  the  operatcirs  are  government  functionaries  and 
take  their  time.  .Still  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  service  is  .so 
bad  that  the  magneto  call  must  be  suffered  to  remain  as  a  vent  to 
the  feelings  of  subscribers  who  are  not  only  excitable  but  justly 
indignant." 


IS  THE  EARTH  DRYING  UP? 

'T^ HAT  the  annual  rainfall  has  been  lessening  ever  since  the 
A  glacial  period,  and  that  the  end  will  be  a  dry  and  parched 
earth,  unable  to  sustain  life,  is  asserted  by  G.  (iuilbert,  a  French 
meteorologist.  He  makes  this  statement  in  an  article  in  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Calvados  Meteorological  Commission,  an  abstract  of 
which  is  published  in  Cosznos  (Paris,  May  30).     He  writes  : 

"The  progressive  diminution  of  rainfall  is  a  fact  that  is  becom- 
ing better  and  better  established,  and  even  universally  known. 
As  meteorological  observations  are  perfected  and  prolonged,  the 
phenomenon  is  more  and  more  certain  and  forces  itself  upon  our 
notice. 

"Besides  the  Calvados  Commission,  which  noted  it  in  1S94,  and 
many  others  since,  the  meteorological  commission  of  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle  has  just  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of 
this  question,  wh'ch  is  so  important  for  the  future  of  the  whole 
globe. 

"The  learned  secretary  of  this  commission,  Mr.  Millot,  professor 
of  meteorology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Nancy,  has  analyzed 
the  results  of  thirty  years  of  observation  and  gives  the  following 
as  the  average  rainfalls  for  five-year  periods  at  Nancy  : 

Years.  Millimeters. 

1878  1882 S96.1 

18S3- 18S7 7940 

1S8S  1S92 760.4 

1S93- 1897 680.5 

1898  -  iqo2 688.9 

1903    1907 628. 1 

"This  diminution  of  rain  at  Nancy  is  truly  impressive;  it  is 
even  more  rapid  than  that  at  Calvados.  While  the  rainfall  passes 
here  from  an  average  of  S90.  i  to  62S.  i,  or  a  diminution  of  268  milli- 
meters, the  corresponding  years  at  St.  Honorine-du-Fay  show 
only  a  decrease  of  157.3.  The  extraordinarj-  importance  of  the 
figures  noted  at  Nancy  cau.ses  Mr.  Millot  to  say  that  'if  the  rain- 
fall should  continue  to  decrease  in  the  same  proportion,  before  the. 
end  of  a  century  France  would  become  another  Saliara,  without  its 
heat.'  But  he  adds  :  'Is  the  dryness  going  to  increase  indefinitely  .^ 
\Vc  may  reassure  ourselves  on  this  point.  We  have  to  do  here  only 
with  oscillations  of  somewhat  long  periods,  which  appear  in  all 
natural  phenomena.  In  nature  everything  vibrates,  everything 
oscillates,  the  molecule  as  well  as  the  ocean,  and  the  more  the 
rainfall  decreases,  the  nearer  will  come  the  time  when  it  will  begin 
to  increase.     Perhaps  this  is  not  far  distant.' 

"  Nothing  could  be  truer.  The  rainfall  can  not  go  on  decreasing 
constantly  at  this  speed.  It  is  certain  that  a  natural  law  should 
bring  about  a  rainy  period  after  a  dry  period  Without  this  oscil- 
latory phenomenon,  as  Professor  Millot  well  says,  France  would 
be  a  Sahara  before  another  century.  But  even  admitting  this 
periodic  oscillation,  we  may  nevertheless  affirm,  basing  our  state- 
ment on  both  the  universality  and  continuity  of  the  observations, 
that  the  diminution  of  rainfall  is  a  persistent  and  progressive  phe- 
nomenon, which  nothing  has  checked  since  the  origin  of  rain  on 
the  globe,  at  least  since  the  glacial  period,  and  which  nothing  will 
modify  in  the  future. 

"More  rain  certainly  may  fall  in  the  next  thirty  years  than  is 
falling  during  the  present  period,  but  the  following  period  will  be 
drier  yet.  Thus,  even  with  oscillations,  be  they  of  thirty-year  or 
of  hundred-year  periods,  the  rain  will  continue  to  diminish  century 
by  century,  as  it  has  always  done  over  the  whole  globe  since  pre- 
historic times. 

"  Perhaps  the  development  of  civilization  has  contributed  to  this 
diminution  of  rain,  but  only  in  very  slight  degree.  In  an  equally 
small  degree  is  it  within  the  power  of  man  to  delay  the  progressive 
drying-up  of  our  planet.  Reforestation,  especially  on  hills,  is  al- 
ways a  i)alliative  whi>se  efficiency  admits  of  no  doubt  and  which 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  urgency  of  this  proceeding  is  shown 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  decrease  of  rainfall.  Trees,  as  every  one 
knows,  do  not  grow  in  a  day.  A  half-century  is  necessary  to  grow 
a  forest,  and  if  we  do  not  wish  to  grow  rapidly  drier  and  drier, 
quick  reforestation  is  necessary.  This  is  the  ))ractical  conclusion 
from  c'imatologiral  investigations  under  the  auspices  of  various 
nietrorological  commissions,  and  such  a  result  shows  well,  what- 
ever we  may  say,  their  utility  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  and 
their  scientific  value." — Tzanslation   znade  for  Tnii  Literary 
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MOTION  OF  A  BOWED   VIOLIN-STRING 

T  T  0\V  does  a  violinist  control  the  loudness  of  his  lone?  1  lelni- 
-»-  -»-  iioltz,  the  great  German  physicist,  tells  us  tluit  wliiie  tlie 
how  is  moving  across  the  string  the  part  of  the  latter  in  contact 
with  the  bow  alternately  follows  it  and  springs  back  from  it,  caus- 
ing the  whole  of  the  string  to  vibrate.  According  to  his  belief,  the 
loudness  may  be  altered  only  by  changing  the  position  or  speed 
of  the  bow  and  does  not  depend  at  all  on  the  pressure.  This  con- 
clusion, says  Harvey  N.  Davis  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society  at  Chicago  and  printed  in  The  Physical 
Rt'Ti'eiLi,  is  not  in  agreement  with  experience,  and  he  explains  by 
referring  to  some  recent  experiments  on  the  subject.  Says  Mr. 
Davis  : 

"  To  each  bowing  speed  corresponds  a  certain  bowing  pressure 
below  which  the  normal  Helmholtzian  form  can  not  be  main- 
tained, and  this  critical  pressure  varies  very  nearly  as  the  bowing 
speed.  It  can  be  considerably  exceeded  without  changing  the 
nature  or  magnitude  of  the  vibration,  but  a  violinist  would  ordi- 
narily use  as  small  pressure  as  his  bowing  speed  at  the  moment 
would  allow,  both  because  of  the  scratching  which  too  great  a 
pressure  causes,  and  to  avoid  undue  fatigue.  Therefore,  even  if 
loudness  is  determined  by  bowing  speed  alone,  a  greater  bowing 
speed  would  always  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  pressure,  and 
this  w'ould  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  the  loud  tone.  This  tends  to 
mask  the  real  issue,  which  is  whether  loudness  increases  with  pres- 
sure at  a  constant  bowing  speed  ;  but  even  when  it  is  allowed  for, 
experience  seems  to  be  against  the  Helmholtzian  theory. 

"  The  author  is  therefore  led  to  believe  that  the  actual  motion  of 
a  violin-string  is  usually  not  of  the  normal  Helmholtzian  type,  but 
of  the  sort  .  .  .  corresponding  to  light  bowing.  .  .  .  Diminishing 
the  pressure  of  the  bow  carries  the  ordinary  straight-line  form 
continuously  over  into  one  from  which  the  overtones  have  entirely 
disappeared,  the  amplitude  of  the  fundamental  being  also  some- 
what reduced.  .  .  .  This  explanation  obviously  requires  that  the 
quality  of  the  tone  should  change  when  its  loudness  is  varied  at 
constant  bowing  speed,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  altho  the 
effect  is  not  as  marked  as  might  be  expected." 


DAMAGE  TO  SHIPS  FROM  LIGHTNING 

IN  spite  of  a  popular  impression  to  the  contrary,  ships  remote 
from  the  land,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Knowledge  (Lon- 
don, June),  are  seldom  damaged  by  lightning,  altho  some  of  the 
most  awe-inspiring  displays  of  atmospheric  electricity  are  fre- 
quently witnessed  by  those  on  board  of  them.     To  quote  : 

"  Standing  rigging,  and  even  parts  of  the  running  gear,  are  now 
made  of  steel  wire,  and  this  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  hemp 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  lightning  conductor  when  the  ship  is  not 
fitted  with  such  an  aid  to  safety.  The  electric  current  is  conveyed 
down  the  wire  rigging,  and  reaches  the  sea  through  the  vessel's 
metal  hull.  Damage  occurs  only  if  the  current  be  interrupted  on 
its  way  to  earth.  In  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  instances 
the  fore-royal  truck  is  struck  by  lightning,  that  of  the  main  less 
frequently,  and  the  mizzen  least  of  the  three.  Very  serious  casual- 
ties under  this  head  occurred  to  war-ships  and  merchant-vessels  in 
the  days  of  wooden  hulls  and  hempen  rigging.  ...  In  Jujy,  1802, 
as  thirteen  sail  of  the  East  India  Company  were  trying  to  round 
the  Cape  in  the  vicinity  of  Algoa  Bay,  homeward  bound,  two  of 
them,  the  Britannia  and  the  Bombay  Castle,  were  struck  by  light- 
ning. The  foremast  of  each  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames,  and 
the  two  masts  had  to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  save  the  ships  and 
their  combustible  cargoes.  A  heavy  gale  was  blowing,  the  night 
was  dark,  and  the  other  ships  of  the  fleet,  which  were  hove-to  at 
the  time,  were  witnesses  of  this  thrilling  incident. 

"Many  vessels  are  now  fitted  with  lightning  conductors  of  ap- 
proved types,  lest  the  wire  rigging  should  fail  to  carry  off  the 
electric  current.  In  May,  1896,  shortly  after  a  severe  thunder-storm 
accompanied  by  liglitning  and  rain  in  3°  S.  87°  E.,  the  P.  and  O. 
steamship  Victoria  had  a  sudden  increase  of  deviation  amounting 
to  6°  in  both  the  standard  and  the  wheel  house  compasses,  and 
later  on  it  was  discovered  that  the  lightning  conductor  on  the  fore 


had  luscd.  The  ship  must  have  been  struck  by  lightning  during 
the  storm.  At  10:55  o'^  ^'^^  night  of  December  29,  1907,  in  35° 
50'  N.  2  1°  20'  E.  the  P.  and  O.  steamship  Britannia,  outward 
bound  to  Sydney,  N.  S.  VV.,  came  under  the  influence  of  a  heavy 
thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  vivid  lightning,  a  deluge  of  rain, 
and  very  large  hailstones.  .  .  .  This  weather  continued  till  5  130 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  .  .  .  and  it  was  discovered  that  during 
the  niglit  the  fore  lightning  conductor  had  been  fused  in  places, 
and  tli;it  the  strands  of  the  last  ten  feet  of  it  had  been  opened  out. 
Neitlicr  the  Victoria  nor  the  Britannia  was  injured,  and  this  im- 
munity from  injury  was  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  lightning 
conductors." 


HONEY:    REAL  A\3  IMITATION 

PUKE  honey — one  of  the  most  variable  of  food-materials — is 
derived  solely  from  the  sweet  fluid  collected  from  the  nec- 
taries of  flowers  and  prepared  by  the  honey-bee.  The  fact  that 
honey  has  been  actually  collected  and  stored  by  bees,  however, 
does  not  make  it  "pure."  Bees  often  fill  their  cells  with  molasses, 
honeydew,  or  the  juices  of  fruits  ;  indeed,  they  almost  always  gather 
varying  amounts  of  the  exudations  of  plants  other  than  nectar. 
What  then  is  "pure  "honey.?  Says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  {London, 
May  30) : 

"  Chemically  considered,  the  ideal  honey  is  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  invert  sugar — i.e.,  of  dextrose  and  levulose  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  traces  of  formic  acid,  nitrogenous  bodies,  dextrin, 
and  other  organic  substances.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  impuri- 
ties so  generally  introduced  by  the  bees,  much  difficulty  is  found  in 
attempting  to  set  up  a  suitable  standard  of  purity  for  honey  as 
found  in  commerce.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  common 
practise  of  artificially  feeding  bees  and  by  the  addition  of  adulter- 
ants. The  historical  and  literary  associations  of  honey  and  its 
value  as  a  food  and  a  medicine  lend  interest  to  an  important  investi- 
gation into  its  composition  and  analysis  that  has  recently  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Browne  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Young,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  the  present  time  the 
chief  adulterants  of  honey  are  cane-sugar,  starch-sirup  or  commer- 
cial glucose,  and  invert  sugar.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  bees 
readily  feed  upon  cane-sugar,  but  they  often  refuse  to  take  glu- 
cose-sirup. The  latter  adulterant  is  added  to  natural  honey  for 
the  double  purpose  of  cheapening  the  product  and  preventing  crys- 
tallization. The  nectar  of  flowers  contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent, 
of  water,  but  honey  contains  only  about  20  per  cent.  The  reduc- 
tion is  effected  partly  by  the  bees  exposing  the  nectar  in  thin  layers 
to  the  action  of  a  current  of  air  produced  by  the  fanning  of  their 
wings  and  partly  by  a  process  of  regurgitation,  the  nectar  being  con- 
tinually thrown  out  from  the  honey-sac  on  the  partially  doubled 
tongue  and  then  drawn  in  again  until,  by  the  movement  of  the  air 
and  the  heat  of  the  hive,  the  nectar  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
be  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  comb.  Another  change  of  con- 
siderable importance,  which  takes  place  while  the  nectar  is  in  the 
honey-sac  of  the  bee  and  also  probably  during  evaporation  and 
storage  in  the  comb,  is  the  conversion  of  over  85  per  cent,  of  the 
sucrose  originally  present  in  the  nectar  through  the  action  of  an 
enzyme  secreted  by  the  bee.  The  nectar  is  further  modified  by  the 
bee  by  the  introduction  of  a  minute  quantity  of  formic  acid  which 
is  not  present  in  the  original  nectar.  This  acid  is  supposed  to  act 
as  a  preservative  and  to  prevent  fermentation." 

The  chemical  investigation  of  honey  may  be  supplemented,  the 
author  tells  us,  by  microscopical  examination.  The  genuineness 
of  a  sample  may  be  indicated  by  the  number  of  pollen  grains 
present.  By  counting  these  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  approxi- 
mately the  amount  of  glucose  or  other  adulterant.  A  study  of  the 
size,  shape,  and  markings  of  pollen  grains  enables  the  analyst  to 
determine  the  flowers  from  which  the  honey  was  collected,  and 
thus  the  statements  on  the  label  regarding  the  source  can  be 
verified. 


To  bleach  sponges,  says  La  Nature  (Paris),  "  wash  them  in  pure  water, 
then  dip  them  in  a  lo-per-cent.  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  leave  them 
there  twenty-four  hours.  Then  wash  them  again  in  pure  water  and  leave 
them  for  twenty-four  hours  more  in  water  containing  twenty-four  parts  in  a 
thousand  of  bromin." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


DIVORCE  OF  THE    CHURCH    FROM 
LITERATURE  AND  JOURNALISM 

THE  Church  is  cliargcd  with  liuviii^  "neither  trouljled  to  pro- 
duce enduring  literature  itself  nor  encouraged  the  efforts  in 
that  direction  of  others."  The  London  Times  is  responsible  for 
this  editorial  statement,  which  was  called  forth  by  the  discussion 
of  the  Church's  relation  to  literature  at  the  Pan-Anglican  Con- 
gress in  London.  In  spite  of  such  names  as  Augustine  of  Hippo, 
Blaise  Pascal,  William  Law,  Joseph  Butler,  and  John  Henry  New- 
man, there  has,  it  is  alleged,  been  a  severance  between  humane 
letters  and  religion  ever  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  and  the  Ref- 
ormation.    This  point  ouglit  to  have  received  stronger  emphasis 


PROCESSION  or  BISHOI'S  AT  THE  PAN-.\NGLICAN  CONGRESS. 

The  line  headed  by  the  Pan-Anghcan  banner  is  passing  in  front  of  Queen  .\niie's  statue  Ijefore  entering  St 

Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

from  the  hands  of  the  Congress,  thinks  Tlte  Tunes,  and  •  liould 
have  taken  the  time  that  was  given  to  a  consideration  of  "the 
spread  of  indecent"  publications,  such  as  every  clean-minded  per- 
son reprobates  and  every  one  who  cares  for  the  good  of  the  rising 
generation  would  gladly  stop  to-morrow."  Two  papers  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  future  relations  of  llie  Church  with  litera- 
ture were  given  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  and  Canon  Foakes-Jackson. 
The  words  of  the  former  are  thus  summarized  : 

"The  autiior  foresaw  that  the  literature  of  tlic  future  would  exer- 
cise a  much  freer  hand  than  now  in  dealing  with  religion.  The 
Church's  duty  was  to  make  the  old  run  smoothly  into  the  new. 
and  not  .sacrifice  the  interests  of  tlie  future  to  the  past,  however 
august.  The  Church  must  direct  its  members  how  to  think,  not 
what  to  think.  Let  the  Church  not  repeat  the  mistake  whicli 
greeted  'Tracts  for  the  Times  '  and  'K.ssaysand  Reviews'  with  tor- 
rents of  censure ;  let  it  welcome  the  note  of  aspiration  which 
sounded  through  the  restlessness  and  even  the  cynical  levity  of 
modern  literature." 

Canon  Foakes-Jackson.  as  reported  — 

"appealed  to  literature  to  aid  in  the  fflrtlicranrc  of  Ciiristian  prin- 
ciples, and  contended  that  the  Church  was  not  doing  all  it  ought. 
Wonderfully  clever  books  were  written  by  dissenters  ;  the  cause  of 
the  Roman   Clninh   was  ablv   and  iiisidioiislv  advocated  bv  Mr. 


Hugh  Ben.son,  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  English 
Church.  There  was,  moreover,  aver}' great  need  of  a  good  church 
liistory  antl  of  good  clear  books  on  church  doctrine,  ihe  igno 
ranee  found  in  the  so-called  educated  class  was  almost  incredible. 
.\  young  man  who  had  taken  a  brilliant  degree  had  told  him  :  '  I 
never  could  be  a  Christian  ;  you  believe  that  you  will  go  to  heaven 
and  do  nothing  but  take  part  in  one  religious  service  for  all 
eternity."  " 

The  Congre.ss  at  this  session  also  made  an  effort  "to  think  out 
the  relations  between  religion  and  the  "  intellectual  force  "  called 
journalism."  The  speakers  were  Mr.  .St.  Loe  Strachey,  editor  of 
the  London  spei/ator,  and  Mr.  (i.  K.  Chesterton.  Mr.  Strachey 's 
pai)er  on  the  ethics  of  journalism  is  thus  summarized  : 

■  .After  quoting  I)elane"s  assertion  that  a  journalist's  business 
was  publicity,  he  said  that  it  was  even 
good  to  know,  within  reasonble  limits, 
the  evil  that  was  being  done,  so  that 
it  might  be  checked.  There  were, 
however,  as  .Sir  Thomas  Browne  had 
said,  matters  which  deserved  to  be 
recorded  only  in  the  chronicles  of 
Hell.  If  publicity's  methods  wei;e 
.sound,  fearless,  and  without  guile, 
all  was  well ;  if  not,  it  might  become 
the  most  dishonorable  and  degrading 
of  trades.  Our  press  had  certainly 
been  growing  purer  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  tho  the  opposite  was 
true  of  our  fiction.  The  wor.se  fault 
of  the  newest  journalism,  after  its 
indifference  to  veracity,  was  triviality, 
wliicl)  degraded  both  writer  and  read- 
er. I'assing  from  the  question  of 
news  to  that  of  comment,  Mr.  Stra- 
chey contrasted  judicial  journalism 
with  the  journalism  of  advocacy,  for 
which,  he  said,  there  wa.s  little  de- 
fense. However,  the  notion  of  the 
political  journalist  perpetually  writing 
leaders  against  his  own  convictions 
was  i)ure  imagination.  Mr.  Strachey 
defended  anonymity  as  making  for 
responsibility,  not  irresponsibility. 
Zola  had  wondered  how  our  news- 
paper-writers could  forego  the  deli- 
cious notoriety'  of  signed  articles. 
The  delicious  notoriety  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  the  ruin  of  the  better  jour- 
nalism. It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  a  newspaper  could  not  be 
.  ;..;tcd  by  a  poor  man;  but  it  was  well  that  newspapers  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  owned  by  rich  men,  as,  in  ft)reign  countries  where 
newspapers  were  not  great  properties,  their  articles  could  too  often 
be  l)ought.  At  the  same  time,  the  proprietor  shot. I  1  derive  his 
wealth  from  the  newspaper,  and  not  from  other  sources." 

Mr.  Chesterton  demurred  to  some  of  Mr.  Strachey 's  statements, 
saying : 

"We  should  beware  of  thanking  (iod  in  our  pride  that  we  are 
not  like  those  miserable  French  and  American  journalists.  There 
was  more  spiritual  safety  for  a  French  journalist  with  his  confest 
vanity  than  for  the  F-nglishman  who  bragged  about  his  modesty. 
Then,  if  Christ  meant  anything  in  what  he  said  about  the  camel 
and  the  needle's  eye,  he  certainly  meant  that  the  rich  were  in  more 
moral  danger  than  the  poor;  but  Mr.  Strachey  had  argued  that 
the  rich  were  less  likely  to  be  wicked.  In  modern  society  the  rich 
man  who  received  an  enormous  income  and  lived  in  luxury,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  pandered  to  certain  causes  and  needs,  was 
bought  already.  .\s  for  anonymous  journalism  and  Mr.  .Strachey's 
plea  for  its  sincerity,  he  himself  had  not  read  an  obvi«)Usly  honest 
leader  for  twenty  years.  The  danger  of  the  modern  world  was 
.-ecrecy.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  tyrant  sat  in  the  open  with  a 
crown  or  miter  on  Ids  head,  and,  having  detected  the  head,  the 
l>eople  could  cut  it  off.     The  same  arguments  with  which  anony- 
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nunis  artirles  were  defeiuletl  could  lie  used  lor  anonymous  letters 
and  post-cards.  It  was  rii;lit  that  a  journalist's  words  should  In- 
vliscounted  by  the  lijrht  of  his  life." 

I'pon  this  latter  speech  the  London   liiiies  coninients  : 

"This,  of  course,  is  excellent  foolinii.  if  anonymity  and  incor- 
ruption  were  matters  which  it  was  nece.s.sary  for  the  Pan-Ang:li- 
caii  Congress  to  digress  to  during  a  short  hour's  discussion.  But 
here.  too.  the  proper  gambit  was  historical.  The  Church  has  lost 
the  prerogative  it  once  e.xercised,  both  as  the  purveyor  of  news 
and  as  the  molder  of  public  opinion.  The  miracle-play,  the  itiner- 
ancy of  the  friars,  tiie  sermons  to  the  citizens  at  Paul's  Cross,  the 
ma.sques  enacted  before  an  English  monarch  on  his  or  her  first 
entrance  to  the  city,  were  the  leading  articles  of  the  medieval 
world,  just  as  much  as  the  preaching  of  the  Old-Testament  prophet 
was  an  appeal  to  the  King  and  his  princes  on  behalf  of  the  people 
for  lack  of  justice.  Tlie  Ccnigress,  therefore,  would  have  been 
more  suitably  employeil  if  it  had  concerned  itself,  not,  indeed, 
with  the  recovery  of  the  Church's  lost  prerogative, 
which 'departed  without  being  desired.'  but  with  the 
Church's  duty  to  nourish  and  admonish  minds  that 
shall  affect  public  life  for  good,  and  shall  do  what 
they  can  to  make  sure  that 

■  By  degrees  to  fulness  wrousiht. 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 
Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread.'"' 


periodicals,  but  to  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  tiie  preacher  to 
be  dethroned  and  other  work  to  seem  more  important  to  us  than 
the  preaching  of  the  Word." 


RELIGIOUS  HARMONY  IN   CANADA 

A  FRENCH  view  of  religious  conditions  in  Canada  is  offered 
■^*-  in  a  Parisian  journal,  the  Ke^'ite  lileue.  The  writer,  Mr. 
(laston  Honet-Maury,  sees  a  state  of  almost  idyllic  harmony  to 
exist  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  forces  of  that  land. 
Ancient  differences  are  allayed,  and  replaced  by  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion tiiat  rouses  action  on  great  moral  questions.  Such  a  one,  for 
instance,  that  recently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  country  was 
the  crusade  against  alcohol.  Mutual  emulation  is  the  motive  force, 
as  he  sees  it,  not  only  of  harmonious  life.  l)utof  cooperative  action. 


THE  LOWERED  PULPIT 

'yHE  style  of  pulpit  architecture  has  gradually 
■*■  changed  so  as  to  make  the  pulpit  lower — a 
fact  that  seems  to  one  writer  to  symbolize  the  de- 
cline of  modern  preaching.  The  church  of  the 
present  day,  says  /■//('  Methodist  Reconier  (Pitts- 
burg), "has  multiplied  machinery  and  brought  the 
pastor  into  the  relation  of  a  master  mechanic  to  his 
large  organization,"  making  him.  the  writer  thinks. 
"a  captain  of  industry  rather  than  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel."  "The  result  of  this  has  been  to  dethrone 
the  preacher  and  to  bring  the  standard  of  the  pulpit 
from  its  high  estate  to  a  commonplace  in  the  duties 
of  the  modern  preacher."     He  protests  : 
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Copyriahteci  liy  "  Illiislrations  Bureau." 

INTERIOR   OF  THE   CHURCH   HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER. 
One  of  the  many  assemblies  at  the  Congress. 


"  We  believe  the  pulpit  work  of  the  modern  preacher 
is  his  highest  duty.  The  pulpit  is  the  throne  of  the  preacher,  and  any 
work  which  lowers  its  tone  and  style  is  hurtful  to  the  ministry  and 
to  the  Church.  We  are  in  .some  danger  of  dethroning  the  preacher 
and  making  him  a  manager  of  great  enterprises,  to  the  lowering  of 
the  pulpit  and  a  lessening  of  its  power.  The  modern  preacher 
ought  to  say  to  the  Church  in  regard  to  much  of  the  work  for  which 
he  is  held  responsible,  '  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  hon- 
est report  whom  we  can  appoint  over  the  business,  but  we  will  give 
oursehes  to  praA'er  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word." 

"The  Sunday-school  has  entered  the  field  in  such  a  way  that  it 
has  lowered  the  pulpit,  and  the  cry  is  already  ascending,  'We  have 
been  to  Sunday-school  and  we  don't  need  to  remain  for  preaching.' 
Here  again  the  pulpit  is  being  lowered  and  is  losing  its  place  and 
power.  We  must  rest  assured  that  anything  which  lowers  the  pul- 
pit and  directs  attention  to  some  other  department  of  the  Church 
as  of  more  importance  than  the  preaching  of  the  Word  is  positively 
sjbversive  of  the  Lord's  plan  for  saving  the  world. 

"We  plead  for  a  reenthroning  of  the  preacher  in  his  pulpit. 
The  Church  must  feel  that  when  a  preacher  ascends  his  pulpit  to 
pre  ch  he  is  on  the  throne  of  power  which  is  to  bring  to  Christ  and 
the  Church  their  greatest  glory.  The  preaching  may  sound  very 
mucii  like  foolishness  and  not  be  so  interesting  as  the  engaging 
discussion  of  the  attractive  young  woman  or  man  who  teaches  the 
Sunday-school  class,  or  not  so  practical  as  the  discussion  of  some 
pioblem  of  the  local  church,  yet  it  is  this  very  preaching  which 
has  been  ordained  and  is  established  as  the  means  of  saving  the 
world,  (iive  the  preacher  his  throne,  and  let  the  Church  rejoice 
when  the  preacher  is  on  his  throne  rather  than  yawn  and  wish  he 
would  quit. 

"We  believe  this  cry  of  the  decline  of  the  modern  pulpit  is  due 
not  to  the  growth  of  the  printing-press  and  the  multiplying  of 


The  resultant  freedom  leaves  the  people  without  envy  of  outsiders. 
We  read  such  details  of  the  condition  as  the  following : 

"The  population  of  Canada  is  for  the  most  part  religious,  and 
practises  its  religion  whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Protestant.  One  is 
struck  by  that  fact.  .  .  .  That  impression  is  confirmed  by  statistics  : 
of  the  6,400,000  souls  counted  by  the  Dominion  in  iyo6,  there  were 
about  2,500,000  Catholics,  3,040,000  Protestants,  and  only  3,000  to 
4,000  agf/ostics ;  that  is,  atheists,  freethinkers,  and  skeptics.  Of 
course,  all  those  who  frequent  places  of  worship  are  not  orthodox 
or  devout,  but,  at  least,  they  follow  family  tradition  and  pay  re- 
spect to  the  Divine  Majesty  and  to  public  opinion.  An  irreligious 
man  and  one  who  professes  no  religion  are  looked  upon  askance 
by  Canadian  society,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

"  Lay  schools,  that  is  to  say,  those  without  religious  instruction, 
do  not  exist.  The  situation  of  Catholicism  in  Quebec  is  a  most 
privileged  one,  almost  enjoying  legal  immunity 

"Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
of  religious  orders  in  Canada;  they  were  readily  authorized  by  a 
bill  of  the  Parliament  of  Quebec.  Even  the  Jesuits,  who  had  dis- 
appeared at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whose  estates 
had  been  conhscated,  have  been  received  again  and  voted  by  Par- 
liament the  sum  of  two  millions  indemnification 

"The  chief  object  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  having  at  its  head 
the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  is  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  French  language  among  its  flock.  To  that 
end  it  makes  use  of  the  privileges  preserved  to  it  by  the  English 
(Government,  and  testifies  to  the  latter  its  gratitude  by  perfect 
loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  Government. 

"The  situation  of  the  Protestants  is,  theoretically,  less  advan- 
tageous, as  they  do  not  enjoy  any  of  the  foregoing  privileges — 
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tithes,  taxes,  etc. — but  the  system  of  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  practised  faithfully,  has  not  been  less  favorable  to  them 
than  to  the  different  churches  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
divided,  in  the  main,  into  four  groups,  which  are,  in  numerically 
decreasing  order:  Methodists,  917,000;  Presbyterians.  842,000; 
Anglicans,  6Si,ooo;  Baptists,  292.000. 

"  Each  one  of  these  churches  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, by  the  renting  of  its  pews,  and  by  its  self-government.  A 
federation  has  recently  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  e.xpenses  of  Protestant  schools  in  the  French  language,  and 
have  founded  scholarships  for  their  students  at  McGill  University 
(Montreal)  and  other  .schools.  Their  principal  aim  is  to  give  good 
moral  and  religious  instruction  to  children  and  to  preach  to  the 
flood  of  immigrants  that,  to  the  number  of  180,000  to  200,000  a  year, 
invade  Canada.  The  Protestants,  either  by  missionary  preaching 
or  by  the  founding  of  schools  in  the  provinces  of  the  West,  or  even 
through  the  influence  of  pihysicians  and  nurses,  are  trying  to  edu- 
cate these  masses  of  colonists,  uncivilized,  coarse,  and  belonging 
to  different  races,  as  they  often  are,  to  knead  this  shapeless  mass 
and  to  place  within  it  the  leaven  of  faith  and  evangelical  morality. 
In  this  work  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  lead." 

As  to  the  relations  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  the  writer 
observes : 

"  In  so  far  as  the  two  faiths  are  embodied,  for  the  most  part,  in 
two  different  and  almost  rival  races,  French  and  English,  these 
relations,  theoretically,  have  a  defensive  and  uncompromising 
character.  The  Catholic  Canadians,  jealous  of  the  autonomy  of 
language  and  religion  that  they  have  kept,  in  great  part,  thanks  to 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  distrust  any  tendency  toward  centraliza- 
tion, for  instance,  in  educational  matters;  and  they  avoid  mixt 
marriages. 

"  The  Protestant  Canadians,  on  their  side,  view  unfavorably  the 
Catholic  propaganda  and  the  financial  or  educational  privileges 
left  by  the  Government  to  the  Catholics,  and  disapprove  of  the 
granting  of  tribunals  for  ratifying  certain  annulments  of  marriage, 
obtained  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  which  are  in  fact  disguised 
divorces. 

"  But  the  reality  is  better  than  the  theory,  and  courteous 
relations  are  established  between  the  ministers  of  the  two  faiths, 
as,  for  instance,  between  the  professors  of  Laval  and  McGill,  and, 
thanks  to  the  r(5gime  of  religious  liberty,  admitted  by  the  Crown 
and  maintained  by  the  Parliament  of  Ottawa,  tolerance  has  entered 
little  by  little  into  the  customs  and  manners.  There  has  been  for 
a  long  time  no  violent  controversy,  and  cooperation  even  has  taken 
place  between  cures  and  pastors  in  the  tight  against  alcoholism  and 
other  social  scourges. 

"Catholicism  has  been  reproached  in  certain  countries,  notably 
in  South  America,  for  having  lost  its  efficacious  action  upon  the 
habits  of  the  population.  That  reproach  can  not  be  addrest  to 
Canadian  Catholicism.  If  it  is,  as  they  say,  .somewhat  behind  in 
theological  science,  at  least  it  has  preserved  much  moral  vigor. 
The  Canadian  priests  furnish,  generally,  an  example  of  Christian 
virtues,  and  maintain  the  population  committed  to  their  care  at  a 
moral  level,  incontestably  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Emulation  with  the  Protestant  ministers  has,  without  doubt,  some- 
thing to  do  with  that  result 

"If  the  Canadian  people  has  lost  its  absolute  independence  by 
the  English  conc|uest,  it  has  gained,  in  the  .school  of  its  new  mas- 
ters, apprenticeship  in  these  two  great  things,  self-government  and 
religious  liberty.  .  .  .  Canadians  enjoy  as  complete  religious  lib- 
erty as  do  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Catholics  of 
Canada  have  preserved  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  and  privileges 
that  they  possest  in  France  before  the  French  Revolution.  A 
century  of  life  with  the  English  and  Protestant  colonists  has 
made  them  understand  the  benefits  of  religious  liberty,  and  has 
trained  tlit-m  in  the  school  of  tolerance.  In  one  word,  the  two 
faiths.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  find  themselves  to-day  in  about 
the  same  situation  that  they  were  placed  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  France,  with  the  difference  tliat  neither  of  the  two  is  salaried 
by  the  .State,  and  that  they  have  no  need  of  fortified  towns  to 
guarantee  them  their  rights. 

"Thus  the  Canadians  furnish  the  sjjeclacle  of  a  hai)py  and 
free  nation,  jjeaceful  and  united,  almost  as  independent  as 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  one,  alas  I  that  has  no 
cause  to  envy  the  mother  country." — Trattslalion  //ia<ic  for  TiiK 
LiTKKAKV    Difiisr. 


WHAT  THE  BISHOPS  THINK  OF  THE 
OPEN  PULPIT 

OECEDERS  from  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  seem  Xo 
^  have  acted  with  too  much  haste  if  their  only  ground  was  the 
meance  of  "the  open  pulpit."  A  census  of  opinions  held  by 
bishops  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  on  the  subject  has 
been  taken  by  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee).  The  result  leads 
this  paper  to  think  that  those  who  by  "  strange  interpretations  "  of 
Canon  19  "have  opened  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  to  strangers  for 
the  preaching  of  sermons  are  now  shown  to  have  violated  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  canon."  It  further  declares  that  "the 
attempt  to  stampede  conservative  churchmen  Romeward,  alleging 
this  canon  as  the  cause,  was  wholly  unwarranted."  The  "conciliar 
addresses  "  of  the  bishops  have  been  .scrutinized  to  determine  what 
interpretation  each  of  these  puts  upon  the  canon,  and  of  the  fifty- 
rive  whose  utterances  are  examined  thirty-nine  are  "restrictive," 
that  is,  do  not  allow  sermons  to  be  preached  by  outsiders  in  the 
pulpits  of  their  dioceses  ;  three  are  classed  as  "restrictive,  but  may 
exceptionally  allow  sermons";  one  is  "restrictive,  but  will  leave 
his  clergy  to  determine  application  "  ;  six  are  "restrictive,  but  do 
not  say  whether  sermons  would  be  permissible."  On  the  other 
hand,  three  are  "ambiguous  or  imperfectly  reported"  and  three 
"welcome  admission  of  outside  preachers."  The  Living  Church, 
in  commenting  upon  this  census,  observes  : 

"Almost  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  fifty-five  bishops  whose 
views  have  been  published  attributes  to  the  canon  a  meaning  which 
is  entirely  compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  Ordinal  and  with 
the  historic  practise  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  we  know  from  pri- 
vate conversation  or  correspondence  with  a  number  of  other 
bishops,  who  have  seen  no  necessity  for  public  statements,  that  a 
like  interpretation  is  very  general  among  them.  .  .  .  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  majority  among  the  bishops  cited  is  also  the  great 
majority  of  the  whole  number.  There  is  some  disagreement  as 
to  whether  licenses  may  lawfully  be  given  to  outsiders  for  the 
preaching  of  sermons.  Three  bishops  adopt  the  affirmative  view 
and  several  others  have  not,  in  terms,  rejected  it.  The  great  bal- 
ance of  episcopal  thought,  however,  is  against  this  view,  and  most 
of  the  minority  lay  stress  upon  the  very  exceptional  circumstances 
which  alone  could  justify  such  preaching.  Only  three  bishops — 
those  of  Arkansas,  Southern  \'irginia,  and  W'est  Texas — justify  an 
'open  pulpit.' 

"  But,  notwithstanding,  it  can  not  be  said  that  there  has  been  no 
justification  for  the  serious  alarm  that  has  been  so  widely  felt 
during  these  recent  months.  The  justification  of  that  alarm  is  not 
the  canon,  but  the  licenses  issued  under  the  canon,  and  the  prac- 
tises of  parish  clergymen  for  which  no  license  was  asked  of,  or 
issued  by,  the  bishop.  Of  the  former  abuse,  we  prefer  rather  to 
cite  the  criticism  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Vermont  and  published 
in  this  issue,  than  to  criticize  the  action  of  these  bishops  in  our 
own  words.     We  quite  agree  with  bishop  Hall  in  saying  : 

"'Regulated  permission  for  addresses  on  special  occasions  by 
experts  on  particular  subjects,  missionary  or  philanthropic,  re- 
garded entirely  apart  from  any  question  of  the  speakers'  minis- 
terial status,  was  what  I  believe  the  addition  to  the  canon  was 
generally  understood  to  provide.  Such  a  permission,  or  recogni- 
tion of  right,  I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  and  defend,  as  I  am  op- 
posed to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  misuse  of  the  permission.  To 
treat  the  canon  as  giving  permission  under  the  designation  of 'a 
Christian  man,  not  a  minister  of  tiiis  Church,"  for  one  who  had  been 
formally  deposed  from  the  ministry  of  this  Church  because  he  had 
become  a  I'nitarian  preacher,  to  give  an  addre.ss  in  church  ;  to 
consider  a  '  sju'cial  occasion  '  as  covering  a  weekly  e.xchange  in 
preaching  through  Lent  between  the  rector  of  a  parish  and  a 
neighboring  Congregational  minister,  or  a  course  of  sermons 
through  the  season  by  ministers  of  different  bodies  ;  or  to  authorize 
the  sermon  at  the  regular  morning  service  on  Christmas  day  being 
preached  by  a  Baptist  minister^such  action  (1  say  it  with  all  de- 
liberation, and  witlj  true  personal  resi)ect  for  the  bishops  con- 
cerned) is  in  my  judgment  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  obligations, 
and  to  make  words  mean  anything  we  please.  It  is  (however  unin- 
tentionally) to  connive  at  the  breaking  down  of  all  discipline.'  " 
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THE  NEW  PATHS  OF  EDUCATION 

npiIE  note  of  the  pnictical  is  the  one  oftenest  sounded  in  a 
^  congress  of  opinions  from  our  leading  educators  relative  to 
tiie  educational  trend  of  the  present,  lender  various  guises  this 
is  the  generalization  that  covers  the  majority  of  replies  received  by 
T/ie  U'or/t/'s  Work  in  answer  to  their  inquiry  stated  in  this  form  : 

"What  new  subject  or  new  method,  or  new  direction  of  effort  or 
new  tendency,  in  educational  work  is  of  most  value  and  significance 
and  now  needs  most  emphasis  and  encouragement  ?  " 

Those  replies  deemed  "most  suggestive"  are  printed  by  the 
magazine  in  their  July  number,  from  which  we  make  a  digest. 
President  Houston,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  reads  with  ap- 
proval a  sign  of  the  times  that  "universities  and  colleges  may 
legitimately  give  instruction  aimed  definitely  to  assist  men  who 
are  going  into  business."  Other  heads  of  institutions  located  in 
the  South  and  West  express  approval  of  the  tendency  toward  in- 
creased technical  training.  The  ideal  as  exprest  by  Professor 
Claxton,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  is  "the  education  that 
will,  on  the  one  side,  develop  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the  chil- 
dren and  make  them  into  good  citizens,  and,  on  the  other,  give 
them  the  ability  to  make  an  honest  living  and  add  something  to  the 
common  wealth  of  the  country.  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  sees  in  the  present  "avid  seizing  "  of  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  university  extension  forecast  of  "a  day  when  the 
university  w.ill  enroll  as  many  students  out  through  the  State  as 
it  gathers  on  the  campus." 

Some  answers  are  more  in  the  nature  of  criticism  than  of  con- 
struction. President  Taylor,  of  Vassar,  demands  "a  curriculum 
based  upon  the  capacities  of  the  child  rather  than  on  the  broad- 
ness of  modern  knowledge."  President  Humphreys,  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  thinks  that  "in  the  effort  to  cover  many 
subjects  we  have  drifted  toward  superficiality."  President  Had- 
ley,  of  Yale,  voices  the  feeling  of  several,  in  declaring  that  "some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  elective  system  has  plunged  us." 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  states  "unhesi- 
tatingly that  the  greatest  educational  need  in  this  country  is  a 
higher  grade  of  university  work  and  better  university  ideals." 

Among  these  replies  a  general  survey  of  educational  tendencies 
is  given  by  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.     He  writes  : 

"The  following  twelve  concrete  suggestions  which  1  present 
below  refer  to  definite  and  typical  manifestations  of  educational 
advance : 

"(i)  The  interest  in  education  of  a  hygienic  sort  has  culminated 
in  the  organization  of  the  American  School  Hygiene  Association, 
and  in  the  Second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  at 
London,  August  5-10,  1907.  The  past  year  accordingly  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  hygienic  aspect  of  our  education. 

"(2)  The  Third  International  Congress  for  the  Advancement  of 
Drawing  and  Art  Teaching,  to  beheld  in  London  in  August,  1908, 
shows  the  strong  interest  which  has  already  grown  up  on  the  side 
of  education  which  it  represents.  With  drawing  there  is  now 
closely  associated  the  so-called  arts  and  crafts  movements  which 
hasfaddism  mixt  in  with  it,  but  has  a  good  deal  also  that  is  better 
than  fad. 

"(3)  The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education,  that  was  organized  November  16,  1906,  shows  that  we 
have  become  seriously  interested  in  the  making  of  trade-schools  ; 
and  the  two  commissions  in  Massachusetts  and  legislation  in  two 
or  three  other  States  further  emphasize  this. 

"  (4)  The  interest  in  rural  schools  has  taken  a  new  turn.  The 
etfort  to  make  a  really  new  type  of  rural  education  is  represented 
by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  high  schools  in  Wisconsin, 
Georgia,  and  Michigan  ;  by  the  introduction  in  Congress  of  the 
Davis  Bill  and  the  Burkett  Bill,  for  national  aid  to  education  of 


this  kind  ;  and  by  numerous  other  special  efforts  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

"(5)  The  recent  International  Congress  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Child,  brought  together  at  Washington  by  the  Mothers'  Congress, 
gave  new  points  to  the  long-standing  desire  for  a  training  of  women 
for  the  specific  duties  of  the  home.  Several  of  the  European 
nations  are  now  able  to  point  to  successful  schools  for  the  training 
of  motiiers.  We  have  not  gone  so  far,  but  the  growth  of  interest 
in  these  European  experiments  is  manifest. 

"(6)  Closely  connected  with  this  movement  is  the  recent  growth 
of  organizations  for  bringing  the  scliool  and  tlic  home  nearer  to- 
gether. Especial  interest  at- 
taches just  now  to  the  experi- 
ment being  made  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  which  the 
school-l)uilding  becomes  a  so- 
cial center  for  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  it  stands. 

"(7)  The  fourth  Camp  Con- 
ference, held  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1905,  showed  that  this 
effort  at  a  real  outdoor  educa- 
tion in  the  time  commonly 
called  vacation  has  become  an 
undertaking  of  considerable 
importance,  and  one  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  future. 

"  (8)  The  publicity  given  to 
the  recent  Playgrounds  Ban- 
quet in  New  York  City  calls 
attention  to  a  group  of  move- 
ments concerning  themselves 
with  provision  for  wholesome 
play,  which  have  undoubted 
educational  value  and  are 
likely  to  become  increasingly 
important. 

"(9)  The  experiment  now 
being  made  at  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity, in  a  combination  of 
apprenticeship  with  technical 
study  of  collegiate  grade,  is 
representative  of  a  far-reach- 
ing endeavor  to  bring  together 
two  kinds  of  education  which 
for  centuries  have  gone  apart, 
namely,  the  education  of  the 
school  and  education  by  the 
actual  doing  of  the  things  of 
ordinary  daily  life.  The  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  Cincinnati 

experiment  and  related  experiments  in  Pittsburg  and  Boston  calls 
for  close  attention. 

"(10)  In  college  education  the  attention  of  thoughtful  observers 
is  still  turned  to  Princeton,  but  there  have  been  experiments  and 
happenings  in  other  institutions  which  have  to  do  with  the  same 
general  tendency.  Colleges  are  seeking  with  all  earnestness  to 
secure  adequate  training  for  individual  students  under  fair  condi- 
tions. Princeton  is  showing  clearly  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  and  is  also  contributing  thought  and  experience  which 
will  furnish  at  least  suggestion  and  perhaps  more  than  suggestion 
to  other  institutions. 

"(n)  International  education  keeps  cropping  up  in  new  forms. 
Just  now  it  is  proposed  to  interchange  teachers  between  the  second- 
ary schools  and  colleges  of  this  country  and  the  secondary  schools 
of  Germany,  under  the  management,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

"(12)  The  endeavor  to  get  at  higher  and  better-defined  educa- 
tional standards  has  been  making  itself  manifest  in  too  many  di- 
rections to  be  enumerated.  The  attempt  by  the  Association  of 
American  L^niversities,  at  its  meeting  in  Ann  Arbor  in  January  last, 
to  make  the  conditions  of  membership  in  that  body  objective  and 
automatic  in  their  working,  is  one  of  the  most  recent  phases  of  this 
movement." 


CoiiyriKhted,  IWIH,  Ijy  II 


_%  Wushinjiton. 


ELMER    ELLSWORTH    BROWN, 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, who  notes  tliat  the  past  year  has 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  hygienic  aspect 
of  our  education. 
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DEFENDING   SHAKESPEARIAN   LADIES 

DK.  IloKAC  I.  HOWARD  KIRNKSS.  tlic  iiDled  Shake- 
spearian critic,  conies  to  the  defense  of  several  Shakespear- 
ian ladies  who  have  suffered  more  or  less  under  the  cloud  of  invidi- 
ous aspersions.  In  his  address  before  the  Harvard  chapter  of  I'lii 
Beta  Kappa  durinji  the  recent  Commencement  season.  Dr.  Furness 
brought  forward  a  vindication  of  Ophtlia  from  thecliarse  of  false- 
hood, and  tried  to  clear  l.tuiy  .\[iu(ieth  of  the  char>;e  of  liavinj; 
done  her  bloody  f\tii:i\  while  her  brain  was  tired  by  alcoholic  stimu- 
lation. Dr.  Fuiness,  as  re- 
ported by  the  daily  press, 
states  the  case  more  fully  in 
these  words  : 

"  Theie  are  two  lines  in 
'Macbeth'  to  which  I  have 
never  heard  but  one  interpre- 
tation, and  this  interpretation 
has  always  been  to  me  not 
only  most  inartistic,  but  even 
revolting.  It  is  in  the  second 
scene  of  the  •  second  act. 
where  Lady  Macbeth  enters 
with  the  words  : 

Tliat  wliicli  hath  made  them  drunk 
hath  made  me  bold  : 

What  liath  qiienchd  tliemhatli  given 
me  tire. 

"  I  know  of  no  published 
explanation  of  tiiese  words 
other  than  that  given  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago  by 
Mrs.  (Griffiths,  who  remarks 
that  .Shakespeare  'seems  to 
think  that  a  woman  could  not 
be  rendered  completely  wick- 
ed without  some  degree  of 
intoxication."  •  All  subsequent 
commentators  have  either 
quoted  Mrs.  (iriffiths  or  omit- 
ted any  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage ;  her  interpretation  re- 
mains therefore  the  only  one. 
as  far  as  I  know,  and  is  not 
only  so  gross,  but  implies  sucii 
a  violation  of  all  art  in  repre- 
senting a  heroine  as  intoxicated,  that  I  will  not  listen  to  it. 
Rather  any  solution,  however  far-fetched  or  feeble  or  childish,  than 
that  I.aiiy  Macbeth  in  that  supreme  hour  was  sustained  by  drink." 

In  the  "attendant  circumstances"  Dr.  Kiirness  thinks  may  be 
found  another  explanation.     Tluis  : 

"  />ii/iiiiii  was  sleeping  beneath  tiie  root  of  his  own  kinsman,  not 
only  a  kinsmn.  but  the  most  loyal  and  trusted  of  Thanes.  Could 
king  be  more  securefl.'  \erily.  with  the  knowledge  of  this  secur- 
ity, might  not  vigilance,  so  far  from  being  increa.sed,  be  relaxed  .' 
Let  the  fumes  of  wine  and  wassail  mount  to  the  brain — the  king 
was  absolutely  safe;  there  could  be  none  to  harm  him;  by  this 
conviction  all  fears  were  (juenched.  and  the  sleep  of  every  he<ad 
in  the  castle  might,  for  that  night  at  least,  be  s(»un(l  and  deep. 
Tills  then  it  was.  as  I  think,  this  a.ssurance  of  absolute  security, 
this  utter  absence  of  susjjicion,  that  beguiled  the  chamberlains 
into  a  relaxation  of  watchfulness  and  into  slee|>.  and  it  was  this 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  assurance  and  of  the  absence  of 
this  suspicion  that  made  /.at/v  Macbeth  bold.  In  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  an  all  i)ervading  sense  of  security  she  could  count  on 
the  success  of  the  murtler  and  be  hred  with  zeal  to  aid  it.  What 
had  ((uenched  all  guards  had  given  her  tire. 

"I  know  it  may  be  objected  tii.it  she  afterward  says  (afterward, 
pray  observe)  that  she  had  drugged  the  grooms'  possets.  Had 
tliis  fact  caused  her  boldness,  she  would.  I  think,  have  mentioned 
it  at  hrsl.  15ut  if  it  be  still  maintaine<i  that  she  refers  to  the  drug, 
it  must  then  be  admitted  that  she  had  herself  partaken  of  it.  Why, 
then,  was  not  she  herself  drugged  too.'  If  the  drug  had  quenched 
the  grooms,  whv  w.is  imii    shi-,  i<").  ciuenched.'     Drugs  do  not  pro- 


I I..;;ri|ih  l.y  F.  liuWkunat,  l'hil»l>-l|.lils,  I'.. 

HORACE   HOWARD   FURNESS, 

Who  rejects  the  crisicism  that  as- 
sumes Lady  Macbeth  to  be  intoxicated 
wlieii  she  murders  Duncan. 


duce  directly  opposite  effects — accelerate  the  pulse  in  one  person 
and  retard  it  in  another.  1  do  not  forget  that  in  planning  to  mur- 
der Lady  Macbeth  had  told  her  husband  that  she  would  convince 
the  chamberlains  with  wine;  but  this  refers  to  the  possets,  and 
does  not  countervail.  1  think,  what  I  have  just  said  as  to  the  inter 
pretation  of  her  first  words." 

The  Ihaiiiatic  J//rni/(Se\\  \'ork).  in  commenting  editorially 
upon  Dr.  Furness's  effort  to  "save  ()/>he//a  from  the  disgrace  of 
telling  Hamlet  a  lie,"  observes  : 

"  In  liis  defense  of  Ophelia  from  the  charge  of  falsehood  in  that 
she  answers  Hamlet's  question,  'Where's  your  father  ?'  with  'At 
home,  my  Lord,'  Dr.  Furness  contends  that  the  speech  of  Clau- 
dius to  Gertrude,  disclosing  his  purpose  with  Poloiiius  to  secrete 
themselves  that  they  may  hear  //amlet's  speech  with  Ophelia  is 
an  aside  to  Oertrude.  and  that  Ophelia  does  not  hear  it,  and  thus 
is  innocent  of  the  stratagem.  The  speech  referred  to  as  an  as  de 
is  that  beginning  '  For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Llainlet  hither,' 
and  when  Claudius  and  Polonius  leave  the  scene  Ophelia  sup- 
poses that  she  and  Hamlet  are  alone  as  he  enters.  Dr.  Furness 
quite  legitimately  answers  that,  in  the  absence  of  direction  as  to 
asides,  the  text  of  the  First  Folio  gives  intelligence  absolute  free- 
dom as  to  the  readings." 


CLAIMANTS  TO  OUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

I31^lORT\'  of  claim  to  our  national  anthem  is  almost  as  much 
disputed  a  matter  as  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  "  My  Country. 
'Lis  of  Thee"  was  presented  to  America  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  F. 
Smith,  whose  birthday,  occurring  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  seems 
to  otter  a  fitting  occasion  to  a  writer  in  The  Musician  (Boston)  to 
recall  something  of  the  history  of  this  ubiquitous  song.  Dr.  Smith, 
we  are  told,  came  across  the  air  in  a  (German  .song-book  and  was 
struck  by  its  adaptability  to  children's  voices.  He  set  to  work  to 
tit  the  air  with  words,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  patriotic  hymn  was 
completed.  "  It  seems  almost  unbelievable,"  observes  the  writer, 
C.  .A.  Hrowne.  "but  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  know,  at  that  time, 
that  he  was  annexing  the  melody  of  the  British  national  anthem. 
'  (iod  .Save  the  King.'"  The  song  was  first  sung  in  the  I'ark 
.Street  Church,  Boston,  July  4.  iSp.  .Some  jjersonal  facts  about 
the  composer  are  given  herewith  : 

"The  Rev.  .Samuel  Francis  .Smith  was  a  Baptist  clergyman  and 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  famous  class  <if  1S29.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  his  classmate. 

".A  facile  writer,  he  produced  several  other  hymns,  wrote  books 
for  boys,  was  the  editor  of  numerous  religious  publications,  and 
was  a  professor  at  what  is  now  known  as  Colby  College,  which 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  l}ut  his  name  would  soon 
have  been  forgotten  if  it  were  not  for  '.My  Country,  "l"is  of  Thee,' 
as  Jt  is  by  his  patriotic  poem  that  he  is  known  throughout  the  land 
to-day. 

"Three  years  after  his  graduation  iie  wrote  the  hymn  which  has 
since  followed  the  flag  around  the  globe.  Long  after,  at  a  reunion 
of  graduates,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  thus  neatly  summed  up  the 
clergyman's  title  to  fame  : 

'■  .And  tliere's  a  nice  youngster,  of  excellent  pitli. 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him,  by  naming  him  Smith  I 
But  he  chanted  a  sonj;  for  the  brave  and  the  free. 
Just  read  on  his  medal    '  My  Country,  of   Thee.  '" 

This  air,  continues  .Mr.  Browne,  "has  the  distinction  of  having 

been  put  to  the  most  diverse  uses,  by  more  civilized  nations  than 

had  e\  er  belore  been  united  upon  a  single  melody."     He  continues: 

'The  latest  disputant  in  the  controversy  is  a  .Swi.ss  music-teacher, 
by  the  name  of  Kling.  In  his  pamphlet  he  claims  that  it  was 
originally  a  ( ieneva  national  hymn,  and  was  written  to  celebrate 
the  victory  of  (ieneva  over  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as 
far  back  as  \Uoz.  It  was  some  years  later,  he  asserts,  before  it  ap- 
peared in  Ijigland  as  '(iod  Save  the  King'  and  was  sung  in  honor 
of  James  I.,  after  an  arrangement  by  a  Dr.  John  liuil  (tiiere  was 
such  an  air,  dated  1619— but.  while  it  resembles  the  modern  tune. 
it  is  in  a  minor  key). 

"'Then.'  continues  our  most  recent  informant,  'at  the  beginning 
of   the   eiirhteenth  centurv    it    was   worked   over  bv    l.ullv    into   a 
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French  patriotic  song,  for  the  glorification  of  I.oiiis  .\1\/ 
Another  writer  states,  in  vindication  of  this  French  chiini,  that 
three  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  Chartres,  have  testified  to 
the  existence  of  the  tune  at  that  convent  in  tlie  last  century. 

"  Later  on.  the  motive  was  taken  by  Handel  lor  a  song  to  King 
(ieorge  of  Hanover;  and  since  1793  it  has  i)ccomc  a  patriotic  song 
in  ("icrmany. 

"  It  was  apparently  tossed  back  and  forth  from  country  to  coun- 
try, like  a  musical  shuttle-cock,  for  there  seems  scarcely  a  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  great  Knglisli  national  anthem,  as  it  now  stands. 
was  written,  in  its  entirety,  liy  Henry  Carey,  the  composer  of  tiie 
famous  'Sally,  in  Our  Alley."  This  unfortunate  genius,  who  iiad 
lived  in  six  reigns — from  Charles  II.  to  (leorge  II. — committed 
suicide  after  a  blameless  life  of  nearly  eighty  years. 

"This  song,  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  loyalty  an  instinct 
with  the  English  people,  was  first  heard  at  a  tavern  in  Cornhill 
in  1740.  at  a  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello  by 
Admiral  X'ernon,  on  November  20,  1731).  Fngland  being  at  war 
with  Spain  at  that  time. 

"'Ciod  Save  (ireat  George,  Our  King,"  tiie  song  was  called,  the 
singer  being  Henry  Carey,  who,  after  being  heartily  applauded, 
announced  that  both  words  and  music  were  his  own.  The  account 
concludes  that  there  were  many  witnesses  to  this  fact — J.  Christo- 
pher Smith,  Handel's  amanuensis,  being  one  of  them. 

"  Macaulay  explains  that  Henry  Careys  talents  were  inherited, 
as  he  was  the  natural  son  of  (ieorge  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  state.snien  of  his  time. 
In  any  case.  Carey  was  so  popular  a  composer  and  dramatist  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  his  plays  drew  crowded 
audiences  to  the  theaters  ;  and  he  also  wrote  numerous  songs  and 
cantatas.  One  English  author  insists  that 'Cod  Save  the  King' 
has  been  worth  more  to  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  than  all 
the  diamonds  of  the  royal  tiara,  the  Kohinoor  included,  for  it  has 
often  confirmed  fidelity  to  the  crown  in  times  of  danger  and  has 
added  fervor  to  the  patriotism  of  more  peaceful  days. 

"  Vet,  as  often  happens,  the  unhappy  author  did  not  live  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  inspiration.  It  was  not  until  September  30,  1745, 
that  The  Daily  Adi'ertiser  says,  'the  audience  at  the  Theater 
Royal,  Drury  Lane,  were  agreeably  surprized  by  the  gentlemen 
of  that  house  performing  the  anthem  of  "God  Save  Our  Noble 
King."  It  met  with  universal  applause,  being  encored  with  re- 
peated huzzas." 

"  But  in  1743,  two  years  before  the  song  became  popular,  or  even 
known,  poor  Carey  had  died  by  his  own  hand,  at  his  house  in  Great 
Werner  Street,  Clerkenwell,  on  (October  4.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
financial  embarrassment  was  largely  responsible  for  his  rash  act, 
as  it  is  said  that  he  died  with  but  a  single  halfpenny  in  his  pocket. 
And  shortly  after  an  advertisement  in  The  Paily  Post  announced 
a  performance  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  iienefit  of  the  widow  and 
four  children  of  the  late  Mr.  Carey,  in  which  the  widow  describes 
herself  as  left  entirely  destitute  of  any  provision.  The  biographer 
does  not  tell  us  if  that  much-needed  benefit  was  a  success,  as  we 
might  hope  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  one  son  inherited  somewhat  of 
his  father's  gifts,  and  that  his  daughter  Anne  was  the  mother  of 
the  great  tragedian,  Edmund  Kean." 

How  far  the  tune  of  "God  Save  the  King"  had  been  compiled 
from  still  older  airs  will  probably  never  be  known,  the  writer  ob- 
serves. Its  entire  compass  is  less  than  an  octave — "a  very  great 
merit  in  a  patriotic  song."  "  The  air  being  .so  readily  grasped,  the 
whole  English  nation  soon  began  singing  it,  and  even  paid  to  the 
anthem  a  respect  equaling  that  accorded  to  the  English  flag." 
Further  : 

"  Being  so  singable,  it  was  soon  appropriated,  right  and  left,  in 
,arious  countries  and  by  different  composers.  Papa  Haydn  was 
so  imprest  with  it,  during  his  two  visits  to  London  in  1791  and 
1794,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  write  an  anthem  for  his  own 
country  ;  but  it  was  not  a  very  great  success,  and  is  described  as 
being  only  a  version  of  England's  national  anthem  strained  through 
a  German  mind — which  view  is  hardly  flattering  to  the  'Father  of 
the  Modern  Symphony.' 

"The  tune  was  a  great  favorite  with  von  Weber— Germany's 
greatest  folk-song  compoher — and  appears  prominently  in  his 
'Jubel  Overture.'  And  Beethoven's  fondness  for  it  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  he  not  only  wrote  'Seven  \'ariations  '  on  it  for  the 
piano,  but  introduced  it  in  his  'Battle  Symphony.'  It  finally 
became  a  Danish  air,  and  Prussia,  also,  got  in  musical  line." 


A   FRIEND  OF   CICERO  AND   HORACE 

A  FRENCH  MAN  who  slapped  Cicero  on  the  back  and  sat 
down  to  lampreys  or  fish  from  the  l.octine  lake  with  Horace 
and  his  Irienils  in  the  gardens  of  .Augustus — metaphorically  speak- 
ing—  ha.,  recently  died  in  Paris,  (iaston  Bossier,  so  say  the  notices 
of  him  in  the  Parisian  journals,  was  one  to  whom  the  classic  past 
was  as  vivid  as  the  life  of  to-day,  and  the  lectures  he  delivered  at 
the  College  de  France  were  like  the  familiar  discourses  of  friends, 
tlu)  the  figures  he  evoked  belonged  in  the  past  of  Roman  history. 
Tiio  human  interest  which  he  managed  to  infuse  into  the  study  of 


GASTON      liOSSIKK, 

The  Frencli  scliolar  and  teacfierwho  talked  about  the  ancients  as  tlio 
he  lived  on  tlie  most  familiar  footing  with  them. 

cla,ssical  literature  is  shown  by  Mr.  Andre  Beaunier,  who  writes 
thus  of  Bossier  in  the  columns  of  the  Paris  I'lgaro  : 

"The  history  of  the  Latin  language  enclianted  him.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  it  was  wonderful,  and  he  was  not  oxerwhelmed  by 
it.  He  had  too  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  let  himself 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  consuls  of  Koine,  its  historians,  and  its 
poets;  an."!  his  love  of  life  prevented  him  from  feeling  himself 
among  the  dead  in  the  society  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  Catiline,  Sylla, 
and  Atticus.  He  did  not  fear  to  treat  them  with  familiarity  ;  their 
adventures  seemed  to  him  so  recent,  or  so  analogous  to  more  re- 
cent ones,  that  he  did  not  feel  intimidated  by  them  nor  remote  from 
them.  He  related  those  old  stories  with  the  most  delightful  ani- 
mation ;  he  made  them  pleasing,  not  by  their  antiquity,  but  by 
bringing  them  home  to  us — and  he  rejuvenated  them  without 
bounds.  That  is  perhaps  the  criticism  that  may  be  made  of  his 
'Catiline,' written  when  he  was  more  than  eighty  years  old  ;  and 
yet  it  is  that  that  gives  the  book  its  great  charm. 

"Never  did  a  .scholar  carry  erudition  more  lightly.  Neverthe- 
less, his  was  both  wide  and  deep.  He  possest  the  critical  metiiod 
of  the  Germans  ;  he  read  all  their  innumerable  and  formidable  dis- 
sertations— but  without  superstition.  In  short,  he  had  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  philologist,  while,  at  the  same  time,  remaining  a 
humanist.  The  works  of  antiquity  for  him  were  not  material  for 
the  display  of  pedantry  ;  he  made  use  of  an  enlightened  pedantry 
for  a  better  perception  of  their  engaging  beauty.  He  was  a  human- 
ist, that  is,  he  regarded  from  the  view-point  of  humanity  the  poetry 
realized  by  the  men  of  former  times.  Therefore  the  society  of 
the  various  members  of  those  living,  Latin  forefathers  afforded 
him  great  pi ea.su re. 

"It  was  some  time  before  he  made  their  accfuaintance.     He  told 
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me  how  it  was.  At  twenty  years  of  age  the  little  Meridional,  wiih 
red  hair  and  ardent  soul,  learned  and  studious,  it  is  true,  but  im- 
pressionable, had  a  great  passion  for  the  theater;  while  in  the  nor- 
mal school  here  solved  to  study  Corneilleand  Racine.  Comeille 
and  Kacine  led  him  to  Senectetus  and  Tacitus,  then  to  Ennius  and 
to  Pacuvius.  He  was  at  Rome;  he  lingered  there;  he  remained 
there. 

"  Later,  upon  coming  to  Paris  from  Provence,  the  .society  of  the 
Latins  kept  him  from  feeling  homesick.  The  loquacious  and  acute 
Cicero  was  a  more  congenial  comrade  for  him  than  some  of  his 
Northern  triends.  Tertullian  delighted  him.  African  that  he  was, 
he  was  more  a  Southerner  than  any  of  the  others. 

"He  wrote  'La  Fin  du  paganisme';  one  day  he  quoted  to  me 
these  pretty  lines  about  it  by  Sainte-Beuve : 

Paganisme  immortel,  es-tu  mort  ?     On  le  dit ; 

Mais  Pan,  tout  bas,  s'en  nioqtieet  la  sirfene  fit, 
[Immortal  paganism,  art  thou  dead  ?     They  say  so; 
But  Pan,  under  his  breath,  laughs  at  the  idea,  and  the  siren  smilesj 

adding,  with  an  air  of  joyous  melancholy,  'Religions  die  hard!' 
"Joyous  melancholy — opposed  terms  that  fail  to  give  an  adequate 
description  of  him.  The  play  of  expressions  on  his  face  was  so 
rapid  and  complex  that  one  could  with  difficulty  follow  it;  his 
thought  changed  even  while  signifying  it ;  he  presented  a  spectacle 
never  to  be  forgotten  !  " 

Confirmatory  of  the  above  are  the  words  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Ken^ 
Doumic,  printed  in  Le  Catilois  (Paris).  "  He  personified  Human- 
ism in  France,"  says  Mr.  Doumic.  "It  is  not  only  a  man  who 
dies  ;  it  is  a  tradition  that  passes  away."     He  adds  further  : 

"To  listen  to  him  speaking  of  the  ancients  one  would  have  sworn 
that  he  had  lived  on  the  most  familiar  footing  with  them.  One 
time,  during  a  discussion  upon  the  question  of  happiness,  Bossier 
maintained  that  it  was  a  matter  of  temperament ;  one  may  be  mel- 
ancholy with  an  easy  existence,  and  cheerful  with  a  hard  life  full 
of  wretchedness.  'Look,' continued  he,  'without  going  further, 
look  at  Plautus  and  Terence.'  That,  'without  going  further,' 
pictures  the  man  :  for  him  Plautus  and  Terence  were  contempora- 
ries, neighbors,  intimate  ix\^y\<\'r,."— Translations  made  for  The 
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THE  PRESS  UNDER  SOCIALISM 

THE  question  of  the  organization  of  the  press  under  a  Socialist 
state  is  recognized  as  of  supreme  importance,  but  is  discust 
in  the  party  literature  much  more  rarely  and  more  cautiously  than 
that  of  religion.  This  fact  is  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  The  Brit- 
ish Weekly  (London),  who  further  declares  that  "the  vague  and 
hesitating  language  of  constructive  leaders  who  on  most  other 
points  think  clearly  and  definitely  is  a  suftlcient  indication  of  the 
perplexities  which  surround  the  subject."  The  writer  of  the  article, 
wliose  purpose  is  interpretative  rather  than  critical,  asserts  that  he 
has  "not  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  entire  range  of  the  party 
literature,  any  coherent  examination  of  the  question.  Could  the 
Socialist  state  afford  to  tolerate  a  free  press.''"  He  goes  on  to 
state  the  general  attitude  of  Socialistic  writers  thus  : 

"  It  is  assumed  by  all  .Socialists  that  under  their  state  the  press 
will  be  d)  free,  and  (2)  a  guardian  of  public  morals;  and  having 
said  thus  much,  many  writers  are  inclined  to  drop  a  troulilcsome 
theme.  Others  launch  forth  into  denunciations  of  tlie  'capitalistic 
press,'  which  is  said  to  be  the  willing  servant  of  the  rich  in  their 
oppression  of  the  proletariat.  It  is  a.ssumed  that  when  the  eagle 
of  the  Srnrialist  state  mtws  her  mighty  youth,  'the  whole  noise  of 
timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twi- 
light,' will  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their 
envious  gabble,  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  .schisms.'  Sorial- 
i.sm,  according  to  M.  N'andcrvcldc,  will  introduce  men  to  a  larger 
freedom  in  every  relation  of  life.  Kautsky,  in  his  recent  pamphlet, 
'The  Morrow  of  the  Social  Revolution,'  enumerates  among  the 
blessings  of  the  new  order  that  of  an  emancipated  press." 

Proceeding,  the  writer  takes  some  typical  passages  which  are 
designed  to  illustrate  the  function  and  i)lare  ('f  ncwsjiapers  in  their 
imagined  state.  The  first  of  these  is  from  Bernard  Shaw's  "  Fabian" 


essay  on  "  Indu.etry  Under  Socialism,"  in  which  it  is  admitted  that 
difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  "in  connection  with  the  industries 
concerned  in  the  production  of  such  commodities  as  books  and 
newspapers."     Quotation  from  Shaw  follows: 

"During  the  transitional  stage  these  diflRculties  will  not  arise, 
but  when  all  industries  are  carried  on  by  the  commune,  or  the 
nation,  how  will  books  and  newspapers  be  produced?  I  only 
throw  out  the  following  suggestions.  Printing,  like  baking,  tailor 
ing,  shoemaking,  is  a  communal  rather  than  a  national  industrj-. 
Suppose  we  had  printing-ofiices  controlled  by  the  communal  coun- 
cil. The  printing  committee  might  be  left  free  to  accept  any 
publication  it  thought  valuable,  as  a  private  firm  to-day  may  take 
the  risk  of  publication,  the  arrangement  with  the  author  being  pur- 
chase outright,  or  royalty  on  copies  sold,  in  each  case  so  much  to 
be  put  to  his  credit  at  the  communal  bank.  But  there  are  many 
authors  whose  goods  are  desired  by  no  one  ;  it  would  bt  absurd  to 
force  the  community  to  publish  all  minor  poetry.  Why  not  accept 
the  principle  that  in  every  case  where  the  printing  committee  de- 
clines to  print  at  the  communal  risk,  the  author  may  have  his  work 
printed  by  transferring  from  his  credit  at  the  communal  bank  to 
the  account  of  the  printing  committee  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  printing  ?  The  committee  should  have  no  power  to  refuse  to 
print  where  the  cost  was  covered.  .  .  .  Newspapers  might  be 
issued  on  similar  terms;  and  it  would  always  be  open  to  individ- 
uals, or  to  groups  of  individuals,  to  publish  anything  thev  pleased 
on  covering  the  cost  of  publication.  With  the  comparative  afflu- 
ence which  would  be  enjoyed  by  each  member  of  the  community, 
any  one  who  really  cared  to  reach  the  public  ear  would  be  able  to 
do  so  by  diminishing  his  expenditure  in  other  directions." 

The  writer  here  observes  that  Socialism  promises  "modest  com- 
fort, not  overflowing  wealth,"  to  every  citizen,  and  thinks  that  in 
such  a  condition  no  private  citizen  is  likely  to  be  found  "rich 
enough  to  undertake  the  expenditure  involved  in  the  creation  of  a 
newspaper  under  modern  conditions."  Even  Mr.  Wells,  in  his 
"  New  Worlds  for  Old,"  foresees  that  "the  freedom  of  writing  "  may 
be  impaired  if  the  state  becomes  the  universal  publisher  and  dis- 
tributor of  books  and  newspapers.     Mr.  Wells  remarks  : 

"It  is  still  open  to  the  anti-Socialist  to  allege  that  Socialism 
may  incidentally  destroy  itself  by  choking  the  channels  of  its  own 
thinking,  and  the  Socialist  has  still  to  reply  in  vague  general  terms. 

"  The  Socialist  state  must  be  a  ubiquitous  news-vender  and  book- 
seller ;  the  ordinary  news-vender  and  bookseller  must  become  an 
impartial  state  official,  working  for  a  sure  and  comfortable  salary 
instead  of  for  precarious  profits.  And  this  amplification  of  the 
book  and  news  post  and  the  book  and  news  trades  will  need  to  be 
not  simply  a  municipal,  but  a  state  service  of  the  widest  range." 

The  French  Socialistic  writer  Mr.  Renard  believes  that  the 
fall  of  capitalism  will  drag  down  the  "servile  press  which  defends 
if,"  and.  like  Kautsky,  he  anticipates  that  the  press,  under  the 
Socialist  state,  will  be  "  free"  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense. 
He  does  not,  however,  face  any  of  the  practical  difficulties,  com- 
ments the  British  Weekly  writer,  who  turns  next  to  the  "curious 
idea  of  Dr.  Menger,  the  German  Socialist,  that  "when  religion  has 
died  out,  the  press  will  be  the  chief  guardian  of  morals."  Dr. 
Menger  is  interpreted  to  this  effect : 

"  Religion,  he  believed,  is  destined  to  lose  its  influence  over 
men's  minds,  but  with  its  disappearance  he  feared  that  the  moral 
safeguards  of  society  would  be  weakened,  'as  they  were  weakened 
in  the  ancient  world  after  the  dissolution  of  the  heathen  religions.' 
He  observes,  alongwith  the  decay  of  faith,  a  markedly  growing 
sensitiveness  to  public  opinion,  and — to  put  his  proposal  in  a  sen- 
tence—he wishes  the  newspaper  to  become  a  kind  of  pillory,  in 
which  the  wrongdoer  will  be  exposed  to  shame  before  his  fellow 
citizens,  (iood  conduct  is  to  be  praised,  bad  conduct  blamed,  in 
the  ])ublic  press,  with  a  frankness  hitherto  unknown.  Like  M. 
Renard  in  'Socialism  at  Work,'  Dr.  Menger  fulminates  against 
the  evils  of  our  i)resent  pres>,  Init  he  had  never  asked  himself  seri 
ously  how  a  free  press  could  exist  in  the  bureaucratic  Socialist 
state.  He  recognizes  that  in  the  press  the  work-state  would  find 
ready  to  its  hand  an  effective  means  for  the  promotion  of  morality, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  press,  unlike  the  churches,  would  be 
indei)endent  of  dogmatic  belief." 
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From  "Motor." 
PRIME  MINISTER  ASQUITH  LEAVING  A  ROAD-HOUSE    IN    NEVAUA. 

HIS   OFFICIAL    RESIDENCE    IN    LONDON. 


SIGNBOARDS     IN    NEW 
ENGLAND. 


TUNNEL    IN    IRELAND   UETWEEN 
CORK   AND   KERRY. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


DIFFICULTIES  IN   CROSSING  SIBERIA 

Two  of  the  cars  in  the  Xew-York-to-Paris 
race  had  reached  Omsk  on  June  30.  These 
were  the  German  and  the  American  cars. 
Omsk  is  over  twelve  hundred  miles  this 
side  of  Irkutsk.  Before  Moscow  can  be 
reached  the  remaining  cities  to  pass  are 
Oufa  and  Verda,  the  distance  from  Omsk 
to  Moscow  being  about  1,800  miles.  There 
will  then  remain  about  4,000  miles  to  cover 
between  Moscow  and  Paris.  The  two  cars 
were  together  in  Tomsk,  but  the  German 
had  been  the  first  to  arrive  there,  and  for 
some  days  it  had  been  leading.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times  attributes 
this  to  the  new  driver  and  new  mechanic 
who  had  gone  aboard  her  at  Vladivostok. 
Thev  had  been  "taking  turns  at  the  wheel,'' 
and  with  "their  excellent  driving"  that  car 
had  become  "a  far  different  foe ' '  from  what 
it  was  in  America.  Of  the  driver  of  the 
Amerian  car  the  correspondent  says  he 
"had  been  driving  exclusively  on  the  jour- 
ney through  Asia"  when  "the  strain  of  the 
actual  work  at  the  wheel  and  the  vigilance 
necessary  to  escape  danger,  combined  with 
the  lack  of  rest  and  good  food,  had  so  worn 
upon  him  that  he  fell  asleep  whenever 
possible,  often  at  the  banks  of  rivers  while 
waiting  for  the  ferries."  This  strain,  com- 
bined with  the  number  of  narrow  escapes 
the  crew  has  had.  "had  apparently  affected 
even  Shuster's  strong  nerves."  He  "has 
been  afraid  to  get  the  speed  out  of  the  car 
that  would  put  it  on  even  terms  with  the 
German." 

After  leaving  Tomsk  the  American  car 
recovered  its  lead  and  on  arriving  at  Omsk 
was  about  24  hours  ahead  of  the  German 
car.  O.Tisk  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural 
mountains  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  cars  in 
Siberia  was  to  get  gasoline.  On  arriving 
in  Tomsk  one  of  the  drivers  said  "it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  continue  unless 
pressure  could  be  brought  on  the  Russians 
responsible  for  the  delivery  of  gasoline." 
He  had  lost  two  hours  at  Irkutsk  searching 
for  gasoline,  and  "had  finally  obtained  it 
from  a  merchant  who  nad  piloted  Prince 
Borghese  part  of  the  way  when  the  Italian 
was  making  the  race  from  Peking  to  Paris." 
He  arrived  at  Kansk  in  the  evening,  and 
spent   the    night    searching    "through    the 


sleeping  town  for  gasoline."  He  finally 
obtained  enough  from  a  druggist  to  carry 
him  to  the  ne.xt  station.  Other  difficulties 
related  to  bridges: 

"He  found  that  many  of  the  creeks  were 
bridged  with  heaps  of  logs  simply  covered 
with  gravel,  and  these  made  bad  bumps 
that  prevented  him  from  getting  up  speed. 
Near  Marlinsk  the  ferry  had  been  swamped 
by  the  current  of  the  river,  and  the  Ger- 
mans found  themselves  faced  by  a  stream 
more  than  200  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  villagers,  who  were 
consulted,  to  tow  the  inachine  across,  but 
Lieutenant  Koeppen  feared  that  it  would 
sink  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  Big  logs 
were  lashed  under  and  at  the  side  of  the 
automobile  to  keep  it  afloat,  and  then  four 
horses  were  attached  to  it  to  tow  it  across. 
They  had  to  swim  part  of  the  way,  and  the 
whole  village  had  to  turn  out  to  assist  the 
racers  in  this  feat.  It  was  finally  accom- 
plished, l)ut  ten  hours  were  consumed. 

"Seventy  miles  out  of  Tomsk  the  car 
came  to  the  mud  road  through  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  reminding  Lieutenant  Koeppen  of 
the  troubles  in  the  gumbo  mud  of  Iowa  last 
winter.  At  one  place  the  car  sank  into  a 
mudhole  over  its  wheeltops,  and  six  horses 
were  required  to  extract  it.  The  car  has 
broken  six  springs  since  it  left  Vladivos- 
tok. When  it  arrived  here  [Tomsk!  the 
transmission-shaft  was  in  bad  condition 
and  it  was  necessary  to  remain  a  day  until 
repairs  could  be  made. 


A  NARROW   ESCAPE  ON   THE    CORNICHE  ROAD 
NEAR    CANNES    IN    FRANCE. 


"  Many  of  the  ferries  across  the  streams 
were  found  to  be  only  small  flatl)oats  held 
by  cables  and  propelled  by  the  current. 
Half  the  pe()])le  of  one  village  insisted  on 
getting  alioard  a  ferryboat  with  the  car. 
The  weight  was  so  great  that  the  boat  sank 
and  stuck  on  the  bottom.  The  villagers 
swam  off,  set  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
towed  the  boat  to  the  shore,  but  valuable 
hours  had  been  lost  before  the  task  was 
accomplished." 

Other  interesting  difficulties  encountered 
on  the  road  to  Tomsk  are  described  by  the 
same  correspondent: 

"We  ran  through  a  dreary  mountain  val- 
ley, occasionally  widening  into  a  narrow 
plain,  making  our  way  over  grass  bottom- 
lands. The  only  inhabitants  were  migra- 
tory bands,  living  in  tents  and  tending  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  goats. 
The  automobile  caused  the  greatest  con- 
sternation among  the  animals  and  stam- 
peded herd  after  herd. 

"When  the  herds  see  or  hear  the  auto 
they  rim  toward  it  with  one  accord,  even 
from  great  distances.  Then,  when  fairly 
close  at  hand,  they  turn,  and  bellowing  or 
neighing  madly  in  their  fright,  they  run 
ahead  in  a  wild  panic,  sometimes  for  a 
couple  of  miles  before  they  swerve  from 
the  path  the  car  is  following.  The  animals 
in  front  of  it  have  been  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  machine,  and  to  avoid  them  the  car 
has  made  many  a  wild  race  for  the  right  of 
way  through  a  narrow  defile  with  a  flying 
herd  running  parallel  but  ahead. 

"We  have  met  long  caravans  of  two- 
wheeled  carts  frecjuently.  One  man  drives 
the  leading  cart,  and  the  other  carts  follow 
driverless.  The  commotion  caused  b)-  the 
machine  among  these  caravans  may  be 
well  imagined.  While  the  driver  clings  to 
the  horse  on  the  leading  cart,  the  others 
scatter  in  all  directions,  many  upsetting 
and  emptying  the  load  upon  the  ground, 
while  the  horses  drag  the  overturned  cart 
until  it  is  dashed  to  pieces." 

On  the  last  run  before  reaching  Irkutsk 
experiences  of  an  interesting  kind  were 
also  met  with: 

"The  scorching  sun  was  broiling  down 
as  we  climbed  the  steep  grades  of  the  moun- 
tainside. The  road  was  full  of  sharp  turns 
that  made  the  ascent  very  difficult.  Pass- 
ing under  a  railroad  bridge  a  sentry  on  the 
bridge  covered  us  with  his  rifle,  keeping 
the  party  under  cover  as  the  automobile 
ajjproached,  and  only  lowering  his  gun  as 
we  passed  under  the  bridge.  The  only 
possible  motive  that  we  could  assign  for 
his  action  was  the  protection  of  some 
chickens  that  were  in  the  road. 

"The    automobile    caused    the    greatest 
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stir  everywhere.  Runninjj  into  villages, 
it  was  preceded  by  cavalcades  of  stam- 
peding horses,  frightened  from  roadside 
grazing.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens  scatter 
wildl\'  as  we  aj>proach.  while  harking  dogs 
run  alongside.  Peojile  in  carts  turn  their 
horses'  heads  toward  the  houses  and  leaj) 
out  to  hold  the  Ijridles  imtil  we  get  Ijy. 
There  are  occasional  runaways  when  the 
drivers  arc  too  startled  to  hold  the  horses' 
heads.  Villagers  frequently  run  intti  their 
houses,  but  then  gather  at  the  windows 
and  doors  to  watch  us  pass.  Others  rush 
to  the  j)ost-road  gates  to  prevent  grazing 
cattle  straying  too  far  off. 

"()negatekeej)er  refused  to  oj)en  the  gate 
for  us,  saying  he  had  orders  to  detain  the 
party.  Captain  Hansen  tried  to  pull  the 
gate  open,  but  the  keeper  resisted.  Shuster 
dismoimted  and  wrestled  with  the  kee]>er 
while  the  villagers  gathered  to  watch  the 
struggle.  Your  correspondent  crossed  to 
the  other  side  and  suddenly  ])ushed  the 
gate  open,  forcing  the  struggling  kee])er 
aside,  while  Miller  shot  the  automobile 
through.  The  other  three  inenibers  of  the 
crew  then  jumped  aboard  and  the  car 
rushed  off,  leaving  th^  gatekeej<er  and  the 
villagers  to  argue  witli  the  dust-clouds  we 
left  behind. 

"The  road  leading  to  Lake  Baikal  was 
frightful,  full  of  ruts  and  mudholes,  with 
fallen  trees  to  be  avoided.  The  bridges  are 
broken  and  shaky  with  neglect  since  the 
coming  of  the  railroad.  Ice  and  mountain 
currents  have  carried  away  many  of  the 
under-supj)orts,  twisting  the  bridges  out  of 
shape  and  leaving  them  in  vcrv  dangerous 
condition.  Many  had  ])lanks  entirely  gone, 
while  others  were  tilted  at  an  .angle  that 
brought  our  hearts  up  in  our  throats  as  we 
scampered  acro.ss  The  crew  stationed 
themsehes  at  the  worst  places  to  guide 
Shuster,  and  then  rejoined  the  car  after 
it  had  crossed. 

"At  one  stream,  concealed  by  a  rise  in 
the  road,  we  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  ])lunging  through  the  missing  part  of 
the  bridge.  Shuster  was  obliged  to  swing 
the  automobile  suddenly  to  escape  it.  It 
was  impf)ssible  to  swing  the  wheels  quickly 
enough  to  entirely  clear  them,  and  we 
struck  the  timber-guards  of  tiie  bridge. 
Fortunately  they  were  solidly  fixt  and 
held  the  ai^tomobile  on  t!ie  brink  of  a 
thirty-foot  drop  into  the  river." 

BOOKS  ON   MOTOR-TRIPS  ABROAD 

The  bicycle  jjeriod  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  brought  jjromptly  to  the  surface  sev- 
eral notable  records  in  bof)ks  of  tours  f)n 
wheels,  one  of  the  earliest  being  by  Reuben 
Gold  Thwaites,  whf)  wrote  of  a  tour  in 
Europe.  The  present  year  has  seen  })ub- 
lished  three  interesting  volumes  on  motor 
trips  in  foreign  lands,  'i'he  first  was  T.  D. 
Murphy's  "British  Highways  and  Byways 
from  a  Mf)tor-rar,"  an  agreeably  written 
an<l  attractively  illustrated  book.  More 
recently  John  M.  Dillon,  the  Nevv-^'ork 
lawyer,  has  published  "Motor  Days  in 
lingland,  '  a  large  fictavo.  with  maps  and 
many  illustrations  from  phf)tograi)hs.  Still 
later  Cf)mes  from  the  press  ;i  volume  b\ 
Frank  Presbrey  entitled  "Motoring 
Abroail,"  which  also  is  jirofusely  illustrated 
Mr.  Presbrey 's  vohmie  is  notable  a))art 
from  the  <lescriptions  he  gives  of  the  coim- 
tries  through  which  in  a  single  vacation  he 
made  his  way,  containing,  as  it  does,  manv 
practical  suggestions  for  those  who  in 
future  would  go  abroad  with  cars.  He 
insists  on  the  advantage  which  motor-car 
traveling  has  over  traveling  by  rail,  not 
only  in  the  absence  of  any  subjection  to 
t  iiuf-t.ililcs     but    in    ( ipiM  irt  unit  ii-s     t<i   Ir.ivi- 


beaten  tracks  and  actually  see  the  wide 
sweeping  country  through  which  one 
passes.  He  made  his  entire  trip  without 
definite  plans  for  more  than  a  day  or  two 
in  advance.  His  car  was  shipped  from 
New  York,  and  on  landing  in  France  he 
paid  the  duty  (S1S5),  but  this  sum  was 
refunded  at  Boulogne  on  leaving  for 
England,  less  the  fees,  amounting  to  about 
six  dollars.  Of  the  garage  facilities  in 
France  he  says; 

"We  'ound  garage  facilities  in  everv 
town  and  at  almost  all  the  hotels.  The 
charges  were  very  stiiall  in  independent 
garages — generally  about  three  francs  for 
storage,  washing,  and  brassing;  often  not 
over  two  francs  -and  in  the  hotel  garages 
there  was  seldom  any  charge  for  storing. 
(jasf)lme  we  found  under  its  various  names 
for  sale  everywhere,  even  in  the  smallest 
villages,  and  often  at  farmhouses.  It  cost 
from  forty  to  fifty  cents  for  two-gallon 
cans,  and  in  England  it  was  as  cheap  as  it 
is  in  the  United  States.  " 

Of  punctures,  and  the  need  of  special 
jirotection  for  tires,  he  says: 

'■  While  the  majority  of  tlie  French  roads 
have  perfect  surfaces,  the  liability  to  punc- 
ture is  many  times  greater  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States  because  of  the  large, 
heavy-headed  nails  which  the  peasants 
universally  wear  in  the  soles  of  their  sabots, 
or  wooden  shoes.  In  scuffling  along  the 
road  these  nails  come  out  and,  the  heads 
being  heavy,  are  likely  to  rest  on  end, 
points  up.  This  is  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ance to  automobilists  and  leads  to  many 
punctures.  A  gentleman  who  had  toured 
in  France  the  year  before  assured  me,  on 
the  wa\'  over,  that  1  could  count  on  a 
jjuncture  or  two  a  day  \mless  I  put  shields 
on  my  rear  wheels  and  chains  on  my  front 
wheels.  We  found  that  the  garage  man 
knew  exactly  what  was  meant,  and  the\- 
were  attached  to  my  car  with  no  trouble 
and  little  expense.  It  may  be  that  we 
were  particularly  fortunate,  Ijut  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  these  simple  appliances 
attached  to  the  car  at  a  total  expense  of 
less  than  five  dollars  are  what  makes  it 
possible  to  say,  with  absolute  truth,  that 
we  did  not  have  a  single  j)uncture  during 
our  entire  trip  through  France.  In  fact, 
our  speedometer  showed  2,^00  miles  before 
we  had  the  first  one,  and  tiiis  was  on  a  front 
wheel  where  the  chain  liael  worn  out  and 
we  had  failed   to  replace  it. 

"In  riding  in  an  automobile  over  the 
roads  of  France,  there  is  so  little  vibration 
that  many  of  the  notes  from  which  this 
book  has  been  written  were  made  in  tlie 
motor-car  while  it  was  running  at  good 
s  iced.     If  nnv  reader  desires  to  Know  ju'-t 


what  this  means,  let  him  try  making  notes 
while  riding  on  an  American  road.  There 
was  also  very  little  dust,  and  in  many 
})laces  none,  except  on  the  lesser  roads. 

"The  French  never  penr.it  a  macad- 
amized road  to  fall  into  bad  rej)a-r.  They 
act  on  the  principle  that  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,  and  that  if  the  smooth  surface 
ol  the  macadam  is  broken  in  anv  jilace 
it  is  easier  to  ti.\  it  immediately  w  hile  the 
damage  is  insignificant  than  to  allow  it 
to  wear  into  a  great  hole  which  will  become 
a  nuisance,  if  not  an  actual  menace.  As 
the  stone  used  in  making  the  roads  con- 
tains considerable  natural  cement,  it  be- 
comes almost  solid  in  time.  In  manv 
places  each  gutter  is  carefully  paved  with 
stones  so  that  the  water  may  be  carried 
off  without  cutting  ruts  in  the  macadam 
at  the  edges. 

"There  are  many  stretches  of  the  chief 
roads  in  France  which  run  for  miles  in  an 
absolutely  straight  line.  The  country  is 
invariably  rolling,  and  it  is  nothing  un- 
usual to  come  to  the  summit  of  some  hill 
and  see  the  road  stretching  away  in  front 
as  straight  as  a  die  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Another  feature  of  the  French 
roads  is  the  entire  absence  of  fences.  Fields 
come  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grass  border- 
ing the  rows  of  trees  that  line  the  rf)ad<, 
and  in  the  northern  jjrovinces  especially 
almost  everv  foot  of  the  acreage  seems  to 
be  tilled.  Motoring  is  ideal  when  it  can 
be  enjoyed  under  mile  after  mile  of  arched 
foliage,  past  fertile  fields,  and  picturesfiue 
tho  often  jioverty-like  thatched  cot- 
tages, with  here  and  there  attractive 
chateaux  and  villages  as  features  of  the 
landscape.  Some  one  has  .said  that  motor- 
ing along  one  of  the  roads  of  France  re- 
minded him  of  winding  u])  a  great  stri]) 
of  white  ribbon." 

On  many  other  points  Mr.  Presbrey  has 
interesting  suggestions  to  make,  a  few  of 
which  are  quoted  below: 

"There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  one's 
way  about  France,  as  the  maps  and  the 
guideposts  are  perfect;  for  the  purpose 
of  direction  it  is  not  even  necessary  to 
s[)eak  the  language.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  buy  any  road  maps  of  France  but  the 
Cartes  Taridc.  You  need  not  burden  your 
head  or  luggage  with  any  other.  They  can 
be  purchased  at  any  store  in  America 
dealing  in  foreign  publications,  and  in 
e\crv  city  and  town  in  France  at  one  franc 
(twenty  cents)  for  each  section  for  the 
paper  ones,  and  fifty  cents  for  those 
mounted  on  linen. 

"Unless  the  owner  intends  to  drive  the 
car  himself,  it  is  best  to  take  over  with  h'm 
his  own  chauffeur.  He  can  be  sent  over 
in  the  second  cabin  on  the  sane  stea  "er 
with    the  car.        If  the   owner   is   to  do  tlie 


Tin-    ii()ii)-iii'    roi.iii-:    as    i-kactiski)  in  I'Akis. 
I  licse  men  .TIC  not  poln  enicn.  I)iit  scouts  from  an  antomohilu  society  warning  a  driver  that  liis  car  is 
emittiiij;  smoke  andliis  lamps  slioiild  Ix.- li^;llted.     ( »n  collapsible  fans  are  the  words  "fum6e"  and  "lan- 
tcrni-  "     When  mil  in  use,  the  fans  are  tarried  in  ca'-es  on  the  wheels. 
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driving,  it  is  advisable  to  secure  in  each 
ct>untry  a  mechanic  who  can  do  the  neces- 
sary dirty  work  on  the  car.  but  my  advice 
is  to  take  your  own  chaulTcuf.  It  is 
cheaper  in  the  long  run  and  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

"Arrange  with  some  foreign  shipper  for 
the  shipment  of  your  car.  '1  he  charge  for 
a  heavy  crate,  put  together  with  bolts 
so  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  in  .sections 
and  held  ft)r  u.^e  in  returnmg  to  America, 
is  $50  for  the  ordinary  touring  bodv  and 
$60  for  a  limou.sine.  1  he  charge  for  truck- 
ing the  jxicked  car  to  the  ship  is  Sio; 
charge  for  derrick  used  in  loading  on  this 
side  $12  (no  charge  for  loatling  is  made 
on  cargo-boats  on  crates  weighing  less  than 
4,400  pounds),  and  unloading  and  dock 
fees  on  the  other  side  S 10  to  S 1  5.  To  these 
amount.^  there  are  to  be  added  the  cost  of 
freig.it  and  a  charge  of  Sio  made  by  the 
shippers  for  their  services.  As  few  touring- 
cars,  crated,  weigh  less  than  4.400  pounds, 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  freight  bv  passen- 
ger-steamer at  about  S80  to  Si'^s,  and  by 
slow  cargo-steamer  at  about  S65  to  $70. 

"  Xo  one  should  undertake  a  tour  abroad 
without  having  secured  before  the  start  an 
indemnity  policy  to  relieve  him  from  ex- 
pense and  the  annoyance  of  delay  in  case 
he  should  cause  any  damage  to  persons 
or  property.  A  policy  in  an  American 
company  would  be  practically  useless  in 
Europe.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  take 
out  one  in  a  European  company  having 
representatives  in  every  important  citv 
and  town  so  that  in  case  of  trouble  the 
companj-  can  come  to  your  aid  without 
delay.  The  laws  of  France  especially  are 
very  rigid  and  severe  where  damage  to 
persons  or  property  is  done,  and  are  espe- 
cially embarrassing  to  any  one  not  a  native. " 

THE  USE   OF  TAR  FOR  ROADS 

The  Car  (London),  discussing  the  impor- 
tant motor  problem  of  making  highways 
dustless,  says:  "Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  England  in  laying  nc.v  dustless 
road  materials,  and  in  so  treating  existing 
road  surfaces  that  the  dust  is  rare  or  much 
diminished."  Tar  is  the  chief  substance 
used.  In  the  form  of  tarmac  (a  patent 
iron  slag),  ordinary  macadam  being  rolled  in 
with  tar  instead  of  w^ater,  tar  "remains 
easily  the  premier  dust-abater."  The  Car 
wrote  to  various  road  surveyors  as  to  the 
progress  made  in  their  localities.  The  re- 
plies contained  some  interesting  statements. 
First  as  to  London ; 

"Dust  and  mud  have  largely  diminished 
on  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Embank- 
ment f ro  Ti  Westminster  Bridge  to  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  which  is  now  laid  with  tar 
macadam.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
thoroughfare,  where  the  wear  and  tear  of 
traffic  is  very  great,  the  combination  of 
tar  and  granite  has  withstood  traffic  far 
better  and  produced  less  detritus  than  or- 
dinary macadam  would  have  done.  In 
other  parts  of  London  tarred  street  sur- 
faces have  been  put  down,  especially  in 
Battersea  and  in  .some  of  the  southern 
suburbs;  toward  the  north  also  dustless 
road  materials  instead  of  dust-producing 
materials  have  been  used,  so  that  within 
the  London  area  to-day  it  may  be  said 
truly  that  never  has  the  milca-^e  of  granite, 
flint,  or  gravel  roads  been  so  small,  an  1 
the  area  of  roads  composed  of  asphalt. 
wood  pavement,  tarmac,  tar  macadam, 
and  other  dustless  materials  so  large.  If 
the  present  tendency  is  maintained  for  a 
few  years  longer,  there  will  be  practically 
nothing  but  dustless  streets  in  the  whole 
of  London,  and  the  so-called  dust  in  fu- 
ture will  be  confined  to  pulverized  horse - 
droppings  and  town  dirt  as  distinct  from 
crushed  road  material." 

Outside  the  metropolitan  neighborhood 


Excessive  weight  cannot 
make  an  automobile  strong 
nor  safe.    But  it  makes  big  bills. 

The  Franklin  Model  "H"  tourin<^-car  i.s  unicjue  among 
automobiles.  It  weighs  less  than  2600  pounds.  It  has  42 
horse-power.  Its  engine  is  a  six-cylinder.  It  carries  seven 
passengers  comfortably.  Yet  it  is  lighter  than  any  standard 
five-passenger,  water-cooled  automobile. 

Consider  what  that  means  in  net  power,  and  ability  on 
American  roads.     Consider  the  economy. 

Type  "H"  is  faster  than  any  touring-car  of  anywhere 
near  its  power.  It  has  large  wheels  and  tires;  and  like  all 
Franklins,  it  has  full  elliptic  spring-suspension  and  laminated 
wood  frame — making  its  riding  qualities  comfortable  and 
easeful  beyond  comparison.  No  shock  to  the  passengers;  no 
racking  of  the  machine.     And  you  can  steer  it  with  one  hand. 

A  heavy  automobile  pounds  heavily  on  the  road  —  that  means 
rapid  wear-and-tear  and  discomfort.  It  is  harder  to  control  —  that 
means  danger.  And  the  running-cost  and  depreciation-cost  are 
unreasonable. 

The  Franklin  air-cooled  engine  not  only  gets  rid  of  weight,  but  of 
trouble  and  complication.  It  economizes  fuel  wonderfully;  and  it  cools 
perfectly,  even  running  idle  —  a  thing  no  water-cooler  motor  will  do. 

Type  "  H  "  is  the  handsomest  touring-car  on  the  market. 
Its  body  of  sheet  metal  is  a  work  of  art.  No  Franklin  has 
the  cheap  wood  body  nor  the  heavy  cast  body.  And  you 
never  knew  a  Franklin  to  wear  out. 

Before  you  buy  any  automobile  see 
it  weighed  and  test  its  strength. 

16  h.  p.  4-C5'linder  Runabout      $1750    I     28  h.  p.  4-cylinder  Tourinp-car  or  Runabout  $2850 

16  h.  p.  4-cylinder  Touring-car  $1850    |     42  h.  p.  6-cylinder  Touring-car  or  Runabout  ^4000 

Prices  f.o.b.  Syracuse 

Write  for  catalogue  describing  the  Franklin. 

H.   H.   FRANKLIN   MFG.   CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Styles  for 
men  and 
women 


Whitman 
Saddles 


afford   a   thorough 
thigh    grip.     They 
give  the  rider  per- 
fect  balance,   an 
easy    seat,    and    the    ex- 
quisite  pleasure  of  com- 
_  plete  unison    with   every 

movement  of  his  mount.  Preferred  by 
regular  U.  S.  Army  Officers  and  used  by 
the  best  riders  of  all  cotintries. 

»-  SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Tflls   all   about    Whitman   Sailrlles    and   Equip- 
ment—everythinQ  "from  Saridlf  to  Spur." 

The  Mehlbacb  Saddle  Co.,  104  Cbambers  St..  New  York 


$10,000  for  one  REEL 

To  produce  the  first  perfect 

"TRI-PART" 

f^tf"'"  i^MMMi      ^  L  L  L. 


)tlie 


ifllM 


'II    go    lin.ki' 

:«.-lliiieM  9inr«-<-l 
r<>i-ijS4.  We'll  t:ii.<- 

till'  risk,  bfcaiii'e  we 
).  now  p\-ery  .'iiikI'T 
Kvho  !.eo»  it  will  loT.V 
■  1.  llp-to-d:  te  .len!- 
.rs  sell  it  We  m.ike 
re|,.Hr»  (ifHn.v)  free. 
.S,-n,l    for    rin-iihr   of 


A.  F.  MEISSELBACH  &  BRO. 
60  Prospect  Street  Newark,  N.  J. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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[—No  More  Tire-Pumping  — 

With  the  Goodyear  Air  Bottle  (Not  Gas — see  below)  you  can  automatically  inflate 
vour  tires  in  a  few  seconds  to  the  exact  pressure  that  is  best  for  them.  This  small, 
ct)rapact  steel  bottle  is  carried  in  a  box  under  the  seat.  When  you  want  to  inflate 
a  tire,  simply  attach  the  tube  from  the  bottle  to  the  tire,  open  valve,  and  the  tire 
will  speedily  inflate  with  pure  air  to  the  pressure  required. 

The  Goodyear  Air  Bottle 

makes  it  possible  for  a  woman  or  child  to  inflate  a  tire  with  the  absolute  certainty  that 
the  pressure  will  be  exactly  right — and  with  no  more  trouble  or  exertion  than  turning 
on  an  ordinary  faucet.  ,^ 

TU^  /^^^J.,^^^  a:*.  R^f-t-1^  makes  tires  last  50  per  cent  longer.     ->  ..  f 
1  he  UOOdyear  Air  COttle  This  is  conservative.    Underinflated,^_<^^ 
tires  give  out  quickly.    With  the  Goodyear  Air  Bottle  the  pressure  can  be^^'~ 
Xn-'pt  exactly  rii;ht.    It  will  eliminate  rim  cut  ■.,  punctures, 
and  all  tire  troubles  that  come  iromunde       '•flation. 
90  per  cent  of  all  Tire  Troubles  arise  from  fhis  cause 
If  vou  have  (i(M>dyear  Detachable  Auto-Tires  on 
Goodyear  Universal  Rims,   the   Goodyear  Air 
Bottle  will  enable  you  to  be  on  yourway  within 
a  few  minutes  after  the  pimcture  has  occurred.    And 
with  any  tires  it  cuts  in  half  the  work  and  drudgery 
attendant  upon  unavoidable  punctures. 

The  Goodyear  Air  Bottle 

costs  only  ?i5,  filled  with  compressed  air     no  gas  to  ruin  the  tires, 
corrode  the  valves  or  condense  wltliin  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  tires 
soft,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  constantly  repeat  the  operation  to 
maintain  the  desired  pressure.     And  the  first  cost  is  the  only  cos 
for  2  years  on  boltles  purcliased  up  to  October  ist,  icp8.     There- 
after on  bottles  purchased  after  that  date  we  may  make  a  nominal 
chirge  for  refilling.     But  for  two  full  years,  when  the  bottle  is 
empty  you  simply  turn  it  in  at  any  of  our  stores  and  receive  a 
new  bottle,  ready  charged,  absolutely  free.     Vou  do  not  have  to 
wait.     Vou   exchange  the  empty  bottle   for  a  new  charged  one 
instantlv,   and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  pay.     Each   bottle 
will  fully  inflate  four  to  twelve  tires-  according  to  their  size.     It 
will  partially  inflate  many  more. 

The  Goody  ear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Liberty  St.,  Akron,  O. 

D..».l.«.  ...J  K^^^^l^.  Koston.  201  Dartmouth  St.:  Cincinnati.  317  E.  I'ifth  St.:  Los  AuKeleH.  932S.  Miiin 
DranCneS  and  Agencies  Si.;  Denver:  Philadelphia,  14(M  RidKe  Ave.:  New  York.  &4th  St.  and  Broadway; 
S  ,n  Frnn.iseo,  ai6  Golden  Gate  Avp  ;  ChicBHO.  K2-S4  Michigan  Ave.:  Cleveland.  2(105  Euelid  Ave.:  Milwaukee, 
I'.'i  IW  lliKhth  St.;  St  I.ouis  712  714  Moruan  St.:  Buffalo.  719  Main  St.;  Detroit.  261  Jefferson  Av<.;  Pittsliurg. 
Oy^'^  Center  Ave.;  Seattle.  aUOl  Second  Ave.;  Omahu.  2010  Farnum  St 


Write  us  for  our  AIR  BOOK,  which 
tolls  all  about  Goodyear  Air  Bottles 
and  gives  valuable  information  about 
the  care  of  tires  and  the  exact  pres- 
sure to  which  each  size  of  tire  should 
be  inflated  to  give  the  longest  service. 


Gray  Mor  Boats 


Fiist  and  Original  piotoi  Buggy 


High  Speed  18  ft. 
Runabout 

Si)ecd  ;    12   miles  per  hour. 


ThJH  boat  will  l>eat  any 
boat  of  its  l<'nt!Ch.  lieam  and 
iiower  in  vour  harbor.  6 
H  P.  Gray  .Motor.  Kevendble 

l('lut<h.     .Meclianicjil    Force 
Fie.l  OiliT    Mahi)i{an>  tinihh.     Start  ui^  ri'rli.t 

I  and  control  in  rrar  t>f  mutnr.  Kver.\tliniK  luiuly 
for  operatorBohe  does  not  have  to  leave  hi«  seat 
ti)  do  nnythinx  ou  the  motor.  Auto  Btearin« 
wheel  or  briiH»dnu  1)1  ehan'lle.aH  preferred.  Lin- 
oleum im  floor.  Price,  with  BraKHChockM.  CleatH. 
S-JKi.  NOTK  If  >ou  want  to  l>nild  a  boat  off 
thene  lineH  we  will  furnixh  them  free  to  vour 
boat  builder  if  he  ImyK  and  installs  a  Gray  Motor. 


$250  ••  SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 

PrncticnI.  durable,  economical  and 

absolutely  safe.      A   light     Btrong. 

steel-tired   Auto-Buggy        Suitahio 

for  city  or  country  use.    Speed  fn^m 

4  to  40  mile«   an    hour       Our  1908 

Model   has   an  eitra  powerful    en 

gine,  patent   ball-l)earing   wheels, 

nrice,  t275.     AIco  10  h.  p..  ^00     Ruiiher  Tires,  $26.00 extra. 

\\  rite  for  descriptive  literature.    Address 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  MFG.  CO..  inc..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Gray  AVotors 

$5750 


Kngi, 
-•    plete 


ilh 


lioat 


ifi 


2 

h-L 

Propeller  V  h. 
Stuffing  Box.  Muffler.  BattirieH. 
S|.:irk  C!oil.  Wire.  Switch,  etc..  all 
ready  to  install  in  your  boat. 

6h.  with  rompli'le  boat  40750 
p.  oultlt  (nut  barn.        V<3  ' 

r.v  M.ilnri.  nrf  ni;i.l.-  in  III.-  Inrir- 
■  nd  mo«l  a|i.|oHtBli>  plsnl  in  the 

III  .I.V.II.-.I  .■,.  lu.iveljr  to  iiiiikMiB 


IMMI':i»l  \TK      11  >r 

IIKI.It  I'lltV         I I 

V>rll»   l....|n,    t.ir    1  tIDI   r.li 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO. 


r.UAKANTF.EDIi) 


any  bnnk  i 
in  to  k-.' 


liiI,»hii«iiiK   biia   nrbiilM   ronlon 

59  Leib  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Everything  For   The  Automobile 

SUPPUES  AND  PARTS 

AT    LOWEST    PRICES 

Our  lidis  Catalog 
just  out— 200  pages, 
looo  illustrations, 
5000  descriptive 
prices.  Sent  Free 
NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
3933  Olive  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo 


The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


Price,  $3. 00 

Hily  attacheil  to  Iiohc,  won't  scratch 
irnish.     No  BplashinK  of  water.     Dry 

1. limited  time 

kict   free. 


literature: 

Its  Principles  and  Pmhlcms.  My  Tbeo.  \V.  Hunt, 
Ph.D.,  Princeton  University,  i  amu.  chith,  4  j7  jiaKes, 
$1.20.      Funk    &  Wagnalls   Company,  New  York. 


shines  brigHHy  in  aL House  where 
gAPOtiO)  abolishes  dirh  bub^Dirh 
b^nd  desp5.ira.re  close  ofkirirTry  ihin 
your  next- house  clea^ningiS^sap-c-.:— a 


extensive  e.xperiments  have  been  tried  in 
several  counties.  Of  the  work  done  in 
Nottinghamshire  The  Car  says: 

AH  sorts  of  paUiatives  have  been  tried, 
but  from  experience  it  is  shown  that  the 
only  real  solution  is  to  construct  water- 
l)roof  roads  with  permanent  binding  mate- 
rial. On  the  main  roads  of  ,\ottingham 
tlicre  are  now  rimning  ten  vehicles  to  every- 
one of,  say,  twelve  years  ago.  and  that 
number  is  gradually  increasing.  The  roads 
which  have  been  laid  with  tarmac  have 
already  justified  their  making,  for  up  to 
the  present  not  a  single  ton  of  material  has 
been  used  in  repairmg  the  surfaces.  .Many 
of  the  opponents  of  the  tarmac  roads  are 
those  persons  who  com])lain  of  the  mad 
rushing  of  motor-cars;  they  object  to  the 
reconstructed  roads  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  'motor-roads,'  and  yet  they  com- 
plain that  tannac  draws  'dead.'  The  sur- 
veyor points  out,  if  the  latter  is  the  ca.se, 
the  eflfect  must  be  to  retard  the  speed  of 
the  vehicles.  When  laid  at  first,  tarmac 
roads  have  a  tendency  to  show  a  certain 
amount  of  tar  on  the  surface,  but  after  a 
season's  weathering  the  tar  does  not  recur. 
The  estimated  quantity  of  tarmac  used  in 
Nottingham  for  1Q06-07  is  12,268  tons, 
at  an  average  cost  per  ton  of  iis.  4id." 

ROAD  DAMAGE  BY  HORSES  AND  AUTOS 
COMPARED 

Commenting  on  "the  hue  and  cry 
against  the  automobile  on  the  score  that 
il  is  a  destroyer  of  the  roads,"  a  writer  in 
The  Aiitomohile  (June  18)  contends  that,  in 
the  destruction  of  roads,  "an  exceedingly 
strong  case  can  be  made  out  against  the 
horse."  As  roads,  in  any  case;  "are  bound 
to  wear  out  in  time,"  the  vital  question  is, 
Which  does  the  more  harm  to  them,  the 
car  or  the  horse?  Proportionately  to  his 
speed,  this  writer  contends  that  "the  horse 
is  more  destructive  of  road  surfaces  than 
the  auto."  Here  are  the  main  points  in 
his  argument: 

"In  one  case  there  is  the  pounding  of 
steel-shod  hoofs,  impelled  by  force  amount- 
ing to  many  hundreds  of  foot-pounds  per 
minute,  as  the  average  horse  weighs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  three-quarters  of  a  ton, 
and  lifts  his  hoofs  several  inches  from  the 
ground,  while,  on  the  other,  there  is  the 
smootli  rolling  of  soft  rubber. 

"Take  any  'single-track'  roadway  and 
note  the  very  distinct  trough  that  the  horse 
has  carved  out  for  himself  in  the  center  of 
the  road,  and  which  he  is  so  loath  to  aban- 
don that,  unless  actually  kept  to  one  side 
by  constant  attention  on  the  ])art  of  the 
driver,  he  will  .lutomatically  resinne  his 
plodding  in  the  softer  track  that  he  has 
carved  out  for  himself. 

'  'After  all,  it  is  the  rain  that  actuallv 
does  most  of  the  damage,  but  it  is  the  work 
of  the  horse  and  its  load  that  opens  up  the 
opjxirtunity  for  the  falling  water  and  the 
stagnant  ])ools  loft  l)ehin(l  to  do  their  work, 
l)v  sinking  into  and  disintegrating  the 
whole  roatl  structure.  Steel  hoofs  and 
narrow  steel  tires  loosen  and  scatter  the  top 
dressing,  and  the  water  comes  to  wash  it 
awav,  and  in  a  verv  short  time  channels 
are  formed  in  which  the  water  n  ns  one 
way  or  another,  according  to  the  gradient 
of  the  road.  A  continuation  of  the  grind- 
ing jirocess  of  the  steel  against  the  bottom 
of  the  ruts  loosens  more  material  and  more 
is  washed  away,  wliich  serves  to  exi)lain 
the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  ruts  are 
dee])ened.  so  that  in  time  thev  oj)en  com- 
numic.'ition  with  the  foimdatiOn  beneath, 
and  then  the  rain  has  an  f)pportimit\-  to 
luidermine  tlie  entire  structure 


Ktjr  I.OHH  of  Appetite 
HORSFORD'S     ACID     PHO.SFH  ATE. 

It  noiirlshfs.  strcnjrtlipns  nnil  linparUs    new  Uh-  and 
vigor.    A  reliable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  nervousness 


Our  readem  are  askeil  to  mention  Tiik  Litkrary  1)I()K.st  when  writlnu  to  adveitlsers. 
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"A  little  study  of  the  question  serves  to 
show  that,  whether  walking,  running,  or 
standing,  the  horse  and  its  load  never  tend 
to  improve  the  surface  of  the  highway, 
but  the  wear  is  constant  under  any  of 
these  conditions,  and  not  a  few  t)f  the  worst 
holes  in  the  road  surface  are  made  by  the 
horse,  at  the  expense  of  his  feelings,  while 
he  is  standing  still,  for  it  is  then  that  he  is 
under  the  greatest  necessitv  of  pounding, 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  flies.  The  most 
rabid  can  scarcely  virge  any  argument 
against  the  auto  as  a  road-destroyer  while 
it  is  standing  against  the  curb. 

"Again,  take  the  case  of  the  automobile 
as  it  starts  off.  and  as  it  is  running  at  its 
average  normal  speed  of  15  to  25  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  man  who  does  not  let  his 
prejudice  carry  him  away  n^ust  adn^it  that 
the  automobile,  with  its  broad  rubber  tires, 
not  only  does  no  damage  to  the  road,  but 
is  actually  a  road-improver.  By  increasing 
the  speed  of  the  car,  however,  to  40  miles  an 
hour  and  over,  the  rapid  passage  of  the  rub- 
ber over  the  surface  creates  a  certain  amount 
■of  suction  that  causes  some  of  the  finer 
particles  of  the  dressing  to  be  lifted  bodily 
and  these  will  be  seen  following  the  wheel. 
The  automobile  when  running  at  high 
speeds  does  not  inflict  damage,  however, 
when  any  binding  inaterial,  such  as  tar 
and  oil,  has  been  employed,  but  horse  hoofs 
and  narrow  steel  tires  cut  through  a  road 
surface  regardless  of  the  nature  of  its  con- 
struction. 


WIFE   WON 
Husband  Finally  Convinced. 


Some  men  are  wise  enough  to  try  new 
foods  and  beverages  and  then  generous 
enough  to  give  others  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

A  very  "conservative"  Ills,  man,  how- 
■ever,  let  his  good  wife  find  out  for  herself 
what  a  blessing  Postum  is  to  those  who 
are  distressed  in  many  ways,  by  drinking 
coffee.     The  wife  writes: 

"  No  slave  in  chains,  it  seemed  to  me, 
was  more  helpless  than  I,  a  coffee  captive. 
Yet  there  were  innumerable  warnings — 
waking  from  a  troubled  sleep  with  a  feeling 
of  suffocation,  at  times  dizzy  and  out  of 
breath,  attacks  of  palpitation  of  the  heart 
that  frightened  me. 

"Common  sense,  reason,  and  my  better 
judgment  told  me  that  coffee  drinking  was 
the  trouble.  At  last  my  nervous  system  was 
so  disarranged  that  my  physician  ordered 
'no  more  coffee.' 

"He  knew  he  was  right  and  he  knew  I 
knew  it,  too.  I  capitulated.  Prior  to  this 
our  family  had  tried  Postum  but  disliked 
it,  because,  as  we  learned  later,  it  was  not 
made  right. 

"Determined  this  time  to  give  Postum 
a  fair  trial,  I  prepared  it  according  to  direc- 
tions on  the  pkg. — that  is,  boiled  it  15 
minutes  after  boiling  commenced,  obtaining 
a  dark  brown  liquid  with  a  rich  snappy 
flavour  similar  to  coffee.  When  cream  and 
sugar  were  added,  it  was  not  only  good  but 
delicious. 

"Noting  its  beneficial  effects  in  me  the 
rest  of  the  family  adopted  it— all  except  my 
husband,  who  would  not  admit  that  coffee 
hurt  him.  Several  weeks  elapsed,  during 
which  I  drank  Postum  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  when  to  my  surprise  my  husband  said: 
'  I  have  decided  to  drink  Postum.  Your 
improvement  is  so  apparent — you  have  such 
fine  color^that  I  propose  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.'  And  now  we  are  coffee- 
slaves  no  longer." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
]\Iich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  (he  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ne,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


In  the  mouth  o^e^ry  exp^enc'ed  motorist 
►the  liaise  ofythe^^^l^derfiii  endurance    a 
^ccmoniy^H|Ui|Belin   Tires.  ^J^jji^  eyes 
om^  m^ffiMHFljjJiproach  the  SlS^PlDARDlsjet 

[^  by  Michelins  for  rehabihty,  wear  and  satisfaction  m) 

I    —the  use  per  mile  per  dollar  of  cost. 

When  buying  tires — don't  guess.  Go  by  the  RECORDS — the 
PROOF. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  cars  in  Europe  are  fitted  with  MICHELIN 
Tires,  because  their  thrifty  owners  who  have  had  the  longest  experience 
in  motoring,  have  PROVEN  BY  ACTUAL  USE  that  MICHELINS 
are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Manufacturers  equip  their  cars  with  MICHELINS  in  the  world's  big 
races  because  they  MUST  have  tires  they  are  SURE  of.  They  KNOW 
MICHELINS  will  successfully  withstand  the  most  severe  usage  in 
these  contests  because  they  ALWAYS  HAVE — ^ar  better  than  any 
others.  That's  why  MICHELINS  have  not  only  won  ALL  the  great 
races  here  and  abroad  this  year  but  have  done  so  for  years  past,  ever 
since  motor  racing  began. 

The  statement  that  others  are  "as  good  as  MICHELINS"  is  a 
frank  ADMISSION  that  MICHELINS  are  the  world's  standard  of 
tire  quality.  MICHELINS  insure  the  same  endurance  and  economy 
on  light  touring  cars  and  runabouts  that  they  give  on  the  biggest, 
heaviest  imported  cars  whose  American  owners  almost  to  a  man  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  they  cannot  afford  to  use  others. 

Don't  guess,  but  go  by  the  RECORDS— the  PROOF— and  you'll 
buy   MICHELINS. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  MILLTOWN,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK,  1763  Broadway  BOSTON,  895  Boylston  Street 

CHICAGO.  1344  Michigan  Avenue  BUFFALO,  908  Main  Street 

DETROIT,  247  Jefferson  Avenue  SAN  FRANCISCO,  308  Van  Nes»  Avenue 

DENVER.  15  Ea>t  Colfax  Avenue 


^ 
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TAX  EXEMPT 
MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Legal   investment   for   Savings    Banks 
and  Trust  Funds  in  State  of  New  York 

TO  PAY  %V2% 

Further    particulars   upon    application 

ZIMMERMAN  &  GO. 

312  Times  Building,  -  New  York 


Literary  Digest  circulation  reaches  men  of  conse- 
quence offering  the  financial  advertiser  unusual  con- 
centration and  a  high  percentage  of  probable  investors. 


rAny  Author^ 

Having  a  manuscript  which  they  think  possesses  dra- 
matic possibilities  should  send  it  to  us  for  a  reading. 
The  large  returns  in  royalties  earned  by  leasing  plays 
made  from  "  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,"  "  Blennerhas- 
sett,"  and  "  Miss  Petticoats  " — books  published  by  us 
— have  been  such  that  we  are  now  looking  for  manu- 
scripts that  possess  like  dramatic  qualities. 

THE  C.  M.  CLARK  PUBLISHING  CO., 
211  Tremont  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  meution  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The    Howard    Watch 


"Whether  working  or  recreating  I  am  lost 
without  my  H(j\vari)  watch,"  says  a  promi- 
nent Mining  Engineer.  "  It  is  my  time 
authority  on  everything  from  a  Railroad 
to  a  roller  chair." 

Think  of  the  technical  men,  the  experts  in 
all  lines,  who  rely  upon  the  Howard. 
The  great  achievements  of  the  day  are 
timed  by  it — from  the  big  ditch  at  I'anama 
to  I'eary's  Arctic  Expeditions.  It  is  the 
watch  of  the  men  who  do  things. 
The  How.\Ri)  probably  does  not  weigh  as 
much   as  the  watch  you  now  have  in  your 


It  is 


pocket,  or  take  up  as  nuuh  room. 
compact,  workmanlike,  finished. 

The  liowARi)  is  always  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch — from 
the  17  jewel  in  a  fine  gold -filled  case 
(guaraiuetd  for  25  years)  at  S^S;  to  the 
2  5  jewel  in  a  14K  solid  gold  case  at  5150 
—  is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a  printed 
ticket  aiiaclitd. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  the  Howard 
jewelc-r  in  your  locality.  He  is  a  good 
man  to  know. 


Elbert  Hubbard  visited  the  home  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a 
book  about  it.  If  you'd  like  to  read  this  little  journey  drop  us  a  postal  card 
— Dept.  0~-we'll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  Also  a  little  catalogue  and 
price  list,  with  illustrations  actual  size — of  great  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.    HOWARD    WATCH 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


COMPANY 


The  Literary   Digest   reaches  responsible  and  responsive  men  of  the  most  influential  business  and  professional 
classes.   Every  subscriber  is  an  annual  subscriber.   Fifty-two  times  a  year  the  advertiser  can  seek  quality  patronage 


There  are  distinct 
advantages   in 
buying 


JOCks  from  your  own  dealer.  He  knows 
that  they  arc  the  best  sock  value  offered  the 
buying  public. 

He  knows  that  their  goodness  has  been  main- 
tained for  nearly  thirty  years,  that  ihey  have 
no  seams,  are  shaped  in  the  knitting,  are  fast 
colors,   and   made  on   honor. 

Your  dealer  also  knows  that  we  extensively  advertise  SHAWKNIT 
products    and     have     spared     no     expense    to     tell    the     people    the    truth 
about  our  goods. 

We  stand  back  of  every  pair  of  Shawknit  Socks  sold  which 
are  stamped  on  toe  SHA  WKNIT  our  registered  trade  mark. 

Just  .ay  to  your  dealer  SHAWKNIT, 
please      no  other  kind   will  do. 

For  summer  wear  try  our  extra  light 
weight  cottons,  cool,  stylish,  with  that 
silky    lorik. 

Style  3554  B.     .''olid    BUck    (our    (.mous 

Sii»wbla(  k  I . 
Style   3554  T.      A    nslly    up-lo-dair    Tun 

SKrdr. 
Style  3554  C- A  Rich  N.vy  Blue. 
IS  renin  |irr  |i«ir,  6  paire  niMi'lrd  in  box,   $1.50. 
Drlivrry  i  linigct  rf|)iii  I  In  any  |  alt  <  (  U.  ^.  upon  re- 
cript  ol  price.     Mmli  m  rirr  wl)rn  rrdriing  direct,  arul 
cannot  prtKure  them  from  your  dealer. 

SUAW  STOCKING  CO,,  4  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass, 


CURRENT  POETRY 

From   IJfe. 

Bv  Hkian   HooKKk. 

Her  thoughts  are  like  a  flock  of  butterflies. 
She  has  a  merry  love  of  little  things. 
And  a  tiriKht  flutter  of  speech,  whereto  she  hrings 

A  threefold  eloiiucnct?  -  voice,  hands,  and  eyes. 

Vet  under  all  a  subtle  silence  lies 

.\s  a  bird's  heart  is  hidden  by  its  win^s: 

Anil  you  shall  seek  through  many  wanderings 

The  fairyland  of  her  realities. 

.'^he  hiiies  herself  behind  a  busy  brain — 

.\  woman,  with  a  child's  laugh  in  her  bloo<l; 
A  maid,  wearing  the  shadow  of  motherhood  — 
Wise  with  the  quiet  memory  of  old  pain. 
As  the  soft  glamour  of  remembered  rain 
Hallows  the  gladness  of  a  sunlit  wood. 

— Scribner's  Mtiga:inv  (July). 


The   Flute.<«  of  Silence. 

Bv    M.  JnCRDAIN. 

The  swoln  gray-fingered  shailows  stretch  between 
The  chestnut  boughs,  to  touch  the  fountain's  rim, 
.■\nd  on  the  large  leaf-freckled  basin  dim 

The  still  dissolving  show  of  that  faint  scene; 

There  a  bright  inlay  of  glassed  leaves  is  seen; 
The  sun  flows  in  and  floats,  as  if  it  knew 
So  gushing  of  while  waters  to  the  blue 

Would  stir  among  the  mosses'  film  of  green, 

.And  parcel  out  the  cloud-built  floor,  and  make 
The  inverted  minarets  of  poplar  shake; 

Forever  this  fantasmal  place,  believe. 

Thrills  to  the  flutes  of  silence  faintly  blown  , 

While  from  the  sallow  hedge  moist  leaves  are  sown. 
Falling  like  meteors  faint  at  shut  of  eve. 

— The  Academy  (London,  Jime  13). 


PERSONAL 

The  .Man  Who  <'an  .Shoot  N'iaKara. — V.'hen 
W.  J.  Bryan  made  his  trip  around  the  world  he  was 
closely  and  curiously  watched  by  European  journal- 
ists. A  writer  in  the  London  Daily  Xcws  gives  a 
highly  eulogistic  account  of  a  personal  interview  with 
the  "Commoner,"  saying  in  part: 

It  was  a  wonderful  apparition  of  vitality  that  burst 
in  on  me  one  morning  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  where  I 
had  called  to  breakfast  with  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
".Now,  sir,"  he  said,  with  that  airof  plunging  str,Hight 
into  business  so  characterise ic  of  the  American,  "  I 
Cmd  my  resolution  at  the  interparliamentary  con 
feronce  is  down  for  g:.?o,  and  to  save  time  I've  liad 
breakfast  early  so  that  while  you  are  breakfasting 
I  can  talk  right  along."  And  seizing  a  chair  he  sat 
down  and  "talked  right  along." 

There  is  about  him  the  primal  energy  and  (hrect 
ness  of  nature.  He  is  a  .N'iagara  of  a  man,  a  resistless 
torrent  of  inexhaustible  force,  thundering  along  in  a 
sort  of  ebullient  joy,  mind  and  body  in  perfect  equi 
l)<)ise.  It  is  not  the  hurry  and  frenzy  of  the  city 
that  possesses  him;  but  the  free,  untrammeled  spirit 
of  the  West  with  its  spacious  skies  and  primeval 
forests  and  illimitable  prairies.  He  has  the  simplicity 
of  a  son  of  the  plains.  His  mind  moves  in  laige 
curves  and  sweeps  along  in  n)yal  unconsciousness 
of  acaileinic  restraints  and  niceties,  ^■ou  do  not 
remember  the  proprieties  in  his  presence  any  more 
than  you  would  rememl)er  them  in  the  presence  of 
.1  hurricane.  For  he  comes  right  down  to  the  beil- 
rock  of  things  and  his  hammer  rings  out  flows  that 
seem  to  have  the  universe  for  a  sounding-board. 
.•\s  he  talks  you  understand  that  thrilling  scene  when 
the  young  unknown  .Nehiaskan  M  impeded  the 
DenKxratic  Convention  in  i«i>r>  and  swejit  all  rivals 
out  of   the  fielil  with  his  "eross-of-gold"  speech. 

Before  he  has  s|H)ken  his  jiresencc  arrests  you. 
Johnson  sai<l  of  Burke  that  you  could  not  meet  him 
casually  sheltering  from  a  shower  of  rain  without 
discovering  that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
of  genius.  Vmi  can  not  look  at  Mr.  Bryan  without 
.1  certain  shock  of  exiiectation.  He  leaps  out  .'it  you 
as  it  were  fi-om  the  ilrab  canvas  of  humanity.  The 
big,  loose  frame,  the  massive  head,  the  bold  sculpture 
of  the  face,  the  black,  lustrous  eyes  so  <lirect  and 
intense,   the  large  governing  nose,  the  wide,   straight 
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mouth  with  lips  tight-prest,  and  the  firm  broai! 
chin  together  convey  an  impression  of  decision  and 
power  which  is  irresistible.  It  is  ditficult  to  believe 
that  a  man  can  be  so  strong  as  Mr.  Bryan  looks. 
Together  with  this  appearance  of  elemental  power 
there  is  the  sense  of  an  elemental  gentleness,  a 
natural  chivalry,  a  frank  and  human  kindliness.  He 
has  the  unaffected  courtesy,  not  of  one  who  stoops 
to  conquer,  but  of  one  who  is  unconscious  of  social 
or  intellectual  fences.  He  lives,  as  it  were,  on  the 
broad  free  plain  of  a  common  humanity 

It  is  of  Bright — Bright  with  a  slight  American 
accent — that  you  think  as  the  broad  stream  of  his 
talk  Hows  on.  "I  sail  from  headland  to  headland," 
said  Bright,  "while  Gladstone  navigates  every  creek 
and  inlet."  And  so  it  is  with  Bryan.  His  canvas 
Ijellies  with  the  great  wind.  He  does  not  tack  and 
trim,  but  keeps  to  the  well-charted  highway  and  the 
open  sea.  It  is  this  breadth  of  appeal,  this  large 
sculpture  of  his  thought  the  result  of  that  moral 
purpose  which  gives  its  simple  unity  and  coherence 
— that  has  made  him  the  most  powerful  popular 
orator  in  the  En3lish-si)eaking  world.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  twice  failed  to  win  the  Piesidency;  bvit 
his  failures  were  more  dazzling  than  the  triumphs  of 
other  men.  There  has  been  nothing  in  political 
annals  to  compare  v.ith  these  two  great  Presidential 
campaigns.  He  went  through  the  country  like  a 
whirlwind.  Merely  as  a  physical  performance  they 
stand  alone.  In  the  four  months'  electioneering  in 
1896  he  traveled  18.000  miles  and  delivered  2.100 
speeches  to  an  estimated  total  of  8.000.000  people. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  he  often  spoke  35  times  a 
day.  and  once  41  times.  His  force  never  faltered 
and  his  passion  never  lost  its  hold.  "I  saw  womi  n 
in  hysterics  and  men  with  tears  in  their  eyes  at  his 
entrance,"  says  an  American  journalist,  describing 
the  scene  at  a  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  where  the 
great  audience  had  sat  in  a  temperature  of  110  de 
grees  waiting  hour  by  hour  for  the  candidate  held 
up  by  the  train.  "I  timed  the  length  of  excitement. 
It  was  20  minutes  belore  Bryan  could  sit  down." 
His  power  owes  nothing  to  rhetorical  trickery.  His 
voice  is  rich,  deep,  and  musical;  but  he  does  not  use 
it  with  conscious  display.  He  talks  quite  simply 
and  naturally,  and  uses  few  gestvires. 

The  physical  resources  which  this  titanic  campaign 
indicates  are  a  tribute  to  the  stock  from  which  he 
springs.  'So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover," 
he  told  me  with  a  smile,  "I  embody  the  British  Isle^, 
for  my  ancestry  is  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch." 

The  intensity  of  the  feeling  against  him  among 
the  Republican  and  propertied  classes  can  only  be 
indicated  by  recalling  the  attitude  of  English  society 
toward  the  late  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  at 
the  time  of  the  war.  I  had  a  sudden  revelation  of  it 
at  dinner  one  night  when  seated  beside  an  American 
lady.  At  the  mention  of  his  name  her  serenity 
vanished,  and  she  burst  into  a  torrent  of  invective 
that  left  him  a  moral  ruin.  But,  hateful  as  his 
Democratic  doctrines  are  to  his  opponents,  no  one 
ever  challenges  their  sincerity  or  doubts  his  honesty. 
He  has  carried  that  honesty  into  business.  He  left 
the  law  for  journalism,  and  owns  a  newspaper.  The 
Commoner,  at  Lincoln.  Neb.,  and  in  that  paper  he 
never  allows  any  trust-made  article  to  be  advertised. 
That,  nevertheless,  he  draws  an  income  of  ;£6,ooo  a 
year  from  it  is  a  pleasant  evidence  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  honest  and  prosperous  even  in  America. 

And,  indeed,  whether  he  becomes  President  or  not, 
the  fact  that  a  man  of  this  type  is  the  most  popular 
figure  in  America  is  a  reassuring  feature  in  the  dark 
sky  of  its  future.  All  the  elements  of  a  hideous  ruin 
and  combu.-ition  are  visible.  A  constitution,  rigid 
and  inelastic  and  founded  on  unqualified  individual- 
ism, has  allowed  the  growth  of  a  trust  system  which 
holds  the  state  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand.  The  land 
of  the  free  has  become  a  land  of  economic  serfs,  its 
franchises  exploited  by  financial  highwaymen,  its 
municipalities  sinks  of  corruption,  its  necessaries  shut 
out  by  a  tyrannous  protective  tariff  built  up  by  the 
Republican  party  at  the  dictation  of  the  plutocratic 
power  that  dominates  it.  Underneath  is  the  volcanic 
fire  of  an  insurgent  people.  If  the  disaster  that 
threatens  is  to  be  escaped,  it  can  only  be  by  a  new 
war  of  emancipation  that  will  strike  the  fetters  of 
private  monopoly  off  the  limbs  of  the  Democracy. 
It  is  the  liberation  of  a  people  for  which  Mr.  Bryan 
stands.  And  as  you  look  at  the  clear,  resolute  eye 
and  the  large,  masterful  face  you  feel  that  here,  if 
anywhere,  is  the  man  who  can  shoot  Niagara. 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
'••Its  Furity  has  made  it  famoos." 


You  think  you  can  tell  the  difference  between 
liearing  grand-opera  artists  sing  and  hearing  their 
beautiful  voices  on  tht:   Victor.      But  can  you? 

In  the  opera-house  corridor  scene  in  "  The  Pit"  at  Ye  Liberty  Theatre, 
Oakland.  Cal.,  the  famous  quartet  from  Rigoletto  was  sunj.^  by  Caruso, 
Abbot,  Homer  and  Scotti  on  the  /VcAv,  and  the  delighted  audience 
thought  they  were  listening  to  the  sinj>ers  themselves. 

At  Rector's,  the  noted  Chicagcj  restaurant,  when  some  of  the  grand- 
opera  stars  sang,  with  piano  accompaniment,  the  diners  listened  with 
rapt  attention  and  craned  their  necks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  singers. 
Hut  it  was  a  }'ictor. 

In  the  rotunda  of  Wanamaker's  famous  Philadelphia  store,  the  great 
]jipe  organ  accoinpanied  Melba  on  the  Viclor,  and  the  people  rushed  froin 
;til  directions  to  see  t'ne  singer. 

Even  in  the  Viilor  laboratory,  employes  often  imagine  they  are 
listening  to  a  singer  making  a  record  while  they  really  hear  the  Victor. 

Why  not  hear  the  ]'ictor  for  yourself?  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  Victor  Records  you  want  to  hear. 

There  is  a  Victor  for  every  purse — $10  to  $100. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  u.  s.  a. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


ictor 


>m^ 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  2Sth  of  each  month.     Go  and  hear  them. 
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mW  Bear  the  script  name  of 

m  H  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 

'    ^        Get  "  Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Pony  CarriBKes-the  cliiUiren  enjoy  those 
perfectly  built.  Btrony,  ro<im.v.  safe  little  ciirriaKes 
— exact  miniature   of   vehicle  made  for  grownups. 
Lancaster  Pony  C.irriages  mean  outdoor  enjoy- 
ment—conducive   to     health, 
Btrengthandhappinesa.  Befureto 
get  aLancaster.  mostdurable  and 
up-to-date   pony  carriage   made. 

J.  K.   LifiCASTFK  &  CO. 
50  Hain  Street,  Merrltnae,  Nasn. 


^^^^;<^FODBDRBWEB,VEI{TICIIL  LETTER  FILE  $10 

Xy^  '^■^^"'  (F.  O.  B.  Monroe)  jj^  _^^gg 


5,000  Letters  in  this  drawer, 

filed     any    way    your    business    finds 
best. 

5,000  Letters  in  this  drawer,  _ 

and     any    one    of    them     easily    and 
quickly  found. 


5,000  Letters  in  this  drawer,  _ 

or  equal  bulk  of  catalogs,  papers 
or  documents. 

5,000  Letters  in  this  drawer,  ^^T* 
kept  in  compact,  convenient  shape 
by  our  patent  follower. 

20,000  Letters  in  all,  equal  in  ca- 
pacity to  any  file  made  at  any  price. 


Solid  Oak.     Only  thoroughly  seasoned,  select 

stock  is  used.     No  pasteboard,  fibre  or  other 

substitutes. 

Dust  Proof.     Drawers  have  solid,  high  sides, 

making  them  perfectly  dust-proof. 

Roller  Bearings.     No  matter  what  you  pay 

for  a  file,  you  cannot  get  a  better,  smoother 

running  device  than  this. 

Finish.     All  four  sides  of  our  files  are  finished 

in  Weathered  or  Golden  Oak  ;  oxidized  metal 

fittings. 

Other  Sizes.— 3  drawers,        -        -     $9.75 
2  drawers,  6.75 

All  f.  o.  b.  Monroe. 
Bill  and  Legal  sizes  at  proportionately  low  prices 

On    Annrnval        I  fynvirdenl^rciinnctsiipplyyoii 

PKOVA  I,.    Wnlr  .invl.ow  for  OitiiK.g  ol  WeisCar.l  Iii 
(Ipx.-.  II  ps,   IN.^iiil  .Siiiles  mid  other  office  etonoiiue.'- 

*f(?f^  Mfg.  Co..  56  Union  St..  Monroe.  Mich 
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$1000 

ol  Life  Insurance  in  tiie 

New  Low  Cost  Policy 

of  The 


Prudential 

At  Age  30. 

Write  to-day  for  Rates   at    Your  Age  and 
Specimen  Policy.     State  Occupation. 

Department  R. 


80  Million  Dollars 

New  Ordinary  Insurance 

Sold  in  40  Weeks 


THE   PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Incorporated  ma  a  Stocl<  Company  by  the  State 
ol  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 
Home   Office:     NEWARK,    N.  J. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Trapped. — Innkeeper — "That  man  over  there 
who  bcK.in  with  venison  has  just  ordered  some  roast 
mutton.     Now  we  are  in  for  it." — FliegettJe  Blaell<  • 

The  Money. — "'An  artist."  said  the  man  wiiii 
pointed  whiskers,  "must  not  think  about  money." 

"I  suppose  not,"  answered  Mr.  Cumrox.  "Ever\ 
time  I  buy  a  picture  the  artist  wants  enough  to  kee; 
him  from  thinking  about  money  for  the  rest  of  hi~ 
life." — Washington  Star. 


Tiie  Necessary. — "Oh,  doctor,"  exclaimed  the 
nervous  young  wife,  as  the  eminent  surgeon  entereil 
the  sick-room,  "if  an  operation  is  necessary  we  want 
you  to  operate  immediately;  Expense  is  no  object 
at  all." 

"We  will  operate  at  once,"  replied  the  eminent 
surgeon,  without  looking;  at  the  patient. — Hertzber 
ger's  Weekly. 

Not  His  Fault. — M.\gistr.\te  (sternly) — "Didn't 
I  tell  you  the  last  time  you  were  here  I  never  wanted 
you  to  come  before  me  again?" 

Prisoner — "Ves.  sir;  but  I  couldn't  make  the 
policeman  believe  it." —  Tit-Bits. 


CuttlnK  Their  Meed>.— Hvker— "\\  hy  did  you 

give  up  smoking?" 

Pyker — "  In  order  to  marry  a  rich  widow." 

Hyker — "I  fail  to  see  the  connection." 

PvKER — "She  refused  to  give  up  her  weeds  vmless 

I  would  give  up  mine." — Chicago  News. 


No  Danjser. — "I  hope,  driver,  you  will  not  rim 
away  with  me!" 

"Bless  yer,  no,  mum!  Tve  got  a  wife  and  six 
kids  at  home  already  I  ' — London  Opinion. 


All  In  One. — Sunday-school  Te.\cher — "And 
yo>i  have  no  brothers  or  sisters'" 

Little  Ed.va — "No,  ma'am.  I'm  all  the  children 
ve've  got." — New  Orleans  Times-I >e>nocrat. 


Chalking  I'p  a  Kace. — Two  Irishmen  were  about 
to  run  a  race  to  a  certain  tree  by  diflferent  routes. 
Suddenly  Mike  slapped  Pat  on  the  back  and  asked 
how  they  were  to  tell  who  reached  the  destination 
first.     After  a  moment's  thought  Pat  answered: 

"I  tell  yez,  Mike,  if  I  get  there  first  I'll  make  a 
mark  on  that  tree  with  this  chalk,  and  if  you  get  there 
first  you  can  rub  it  out." — Judge. 

Jeweler's  Last  Chance. — Bride  (soon  after  the 
marriage)  —"That  jeweler  who  sold  you  the  wedding- 
ring  sadly  overcharged  yovi." 

Groo.m  -"The  rogue!  And  I  have  bought  four 
engagement-rings  from  him!" — Meggendorjer  Blaet- 
tcr. 


OolnK  Back  Afcaln. — Rip  \'an  Winkle  returned 
from  his  long  sleei)  looking  fresh  as  a  daisy  and  made 
his  way  to  the  village  barber-shop,  not  only  because 
he  needed  a  haircut  and  shave,  l)vit  also  because  he 
wished  to  catch  up  on  the  news. 

"Let's  .see,"  said  he  to  the  barber  after  he  was 
.safely  tucked  in  the  chair,  "I've  been  asleep  twenty 
years,  haven't  I?" 

"Yep,"  replied  the  tonsorialist. 

"Have  I  missed  much?" 

"Noiio.  we  bin  standin'  pat." 

"Has  Congress  done  anything  yet?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

"Jerome  done  anything?" 
■  N'oi>c" 

"  Piatt  resigned? " 

".N'oi>c," 

"Panam.i  Canal  built?" 

"No()c." 

"Bryan  Itcen  elected?" 

"Nope," 

"Carnegie  poor?" 

"Nope." 

"Well,  say,"  said  Rip,  rising  up  in  the  chair, 
"never  mind  shaving  the  other  side  of  my  face.  I'm 
going  back  to  sleep  again." — Success. 


The  Selection  of 
a  Memorial 

a  mausoleum,  monument,  shaft,  headstone, 
or  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  is  all  too 
often  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — in 
haste  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  grief  has 
caused  a  disregard  of  usual  business  sense. 
Moreover,  the  general  public  is  naturally 
unfamiliar  with  the  different  grades  of 
granite  and  their  lasting  qualities. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  are 
getting  in  stone-quality — material  with 
strength  to  last  for  generations — and  in  de- 
sign to  suit  the  size  and  surroundings  of  the 
family  plot.  Also  you  must  get  the  finest  of 
workmanship,  and  all  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

All  these  points  I  guarantee  you  absolutely. 

Monument-making  has  been  mv  life  work. 

My  illustrated  booklet  is  interesting, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  write  for  it  if 
you  need  a  memorial, 

J.L.MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 
47  l.ibprtv  St..  oriXCY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tn  rill  rill  III  IK-  i-  i  h.-  ..ni  i  l.i.-  1.'  tin-  urir  arid 
poiwiiiinK  which  oiiii!<.-^  Hli<-um;iti«ni  iinil  Gout. 
Tartarlithine  doo8  not  upset  thv  moiiinch 

Th..  N.-.V  York  M.-.lii-«l  .I...irnnl  «nT.:  "T^rlarllthlnf  will 
iM.r.-n...  Ilif  iiorni.il  .ilk.ilinilv  ol  thi-  lilcm.l.  i-liiimml..  iin.- 
•ri.l  Irrrly  nn.l  iiol  .li.>tiirl>  the  nfirm.il  mum-  with  whi.h  the 
ki.lnrv.  .1111  |.  rfiTiii  lli.-ir  riiiKli.m.  In  Uhvuiiinli.iii 
Tailarlllhlnr  ..  I..  ..,-h.  ,i.l  ..ii.l  rfir.-.liiiii. " 
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A  Patriot. — "Johnny,  what's  a  patriot?" 

"A  boy  who'd  rather  miss  seein'  de  game  dan  go 

in  on  a  ball  knockeii  over  de  fence  by  dc   visitin' 

team."-   l.outsi'illc  Courier- Journal. 


His  Exercise.— Faddist  Visitor — ".\re  you  al- 
lowed in  this  prison  any  exercise  beneficial  for  yovir 
health?" 

Convict — "Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  By  advice  of  my 
counsel  I  have  been  skipping  the  rope." — Baltimore 
American. 


He  Found  Out. — Genti.em.\n  Uo  cigar  dealer) 
"Have   you  any  So-and-So  brand  in  stock?      How 
are  they?" 

Dealer — "First-class,  sir.  This  last  lot  is  an 
extremely  fine  one." 

Gentleman  (departing^ — "Thanks;  you  wrote 
that  they  were  very  poor,  but  I  am  pleased  to  find 
you  were  mistaken.  I  am  the  manufacturer.  Good- 
day." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

June  26. — Fifteen  persons  are  killed  and  270  injured 
in  a  collision  of  trains  on  the  Bombay  and  Baroda 
Railway. 

June  27. — The  Russian  Council  of  Empire  adopts 
the  naval  budget,  including  an  item  of  $5,500,000 
which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Douma. 

June  28. — Seventeen  persons  are  hurt,  two  fatally, 
in  a  wreck  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in 
Ontario. 

Tribesmen  defeat  the  forces  of  Mulai  Hafig  near 
Morocco  City. 

A  mass-meeting  of  Republicans  in  Lisbon  demand 
an  investigation  of  the  alleged  misuse  of  public 
funds  in  the  reign  of  the  late  King  Carlos. 

June  29. — The  balloon  Cognac,  owned  by  the  Swiss 
Aero  Club    succeeds  in  crossing  the  Alps. 
Sir  Thomas   Lipton  confirms   the   report   that   he 
will  challenge  again  for  the  America's  cup. 

June  30. — Suffragettes  attempt  to  storm  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  are  repulsed  by  the  police; 
windows  in  Premier  Asquith's  residence  are 
broken,  and  29  arrests  are  made. 

July  I. — Count  Zeppelin,  with  a  crew  of  fourteen 
men,  breaks  the  world's  record  for  an  air-ship 
flight,  remaining  in  the  air  twelve  hours,  at  an 
average  speed  of  34  miles  an  hour. 

Domestic. 

General. 

June  26. — The  funeral  of  ex-President  Cleveland  is 
held  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

June  29. — The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  files 
plans  for  a  62-story  building  on  Broadway,  in 
New  York. 

June  30. — The  New  York  mayoralty  recount  pro- 
ceedings come  to  an  end,  vindicating  Mayor 
McClellan's  right  to  the  office. 

July  I- — A   receiver   is   appointed   for   the    Norfolk 

and  Southern  Railroad. 
George  H.  Daniels,  former  general  passenger  agent 

of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  dies  at  Lake 

Placid,  N.  Y. 
July  2. — Murat   Halstead,    veteran   journalist,    dies 

at  Cincinnati. 
James  S.   Sherman,   Republican   Vice-Presidential 

candidate,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  in  Cleveland, 

arrives  at  his  home  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Political. 

June  26. — Secretary  Taft.  General  Luke  E.  Wright. 
F.  B.  Kellogg,  and  William  L.  Ward  hold  a  con- 
ference with  President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay ; 
it  is  announced  that  the  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  will  probably  be  chosen 
on  July  8. 

June  28. — In  the  Democratic  primaries  in  Tennessee 
Governor  Patterson  wins  a  renomination  over 
Senator  Carmackon  a  local  option  issue,  and  Con- 
gressman John  Wesley  Gaines  is  defeated. 

July  I. — Luke  E.  Wright  takes  the  oath  of  office  as 
Secretary  of  War,  succeeding  William  H.  Taft. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


COMES  OUT  A  RIBBON 
LIES    FLAT 
ON    THE    BRUSH 


OLGftT 


>. 


f^NTlSEPTIC     DENTftL    CRE(^(V) 


Perfect  not  only  in  its  delicious  flavor  and  wonderful  cleansing  power,  but  in  the  real 
convenience  of  the  new  package.    More  efficient  than  liquid,  less  wasteful  than  powder. 


^ 


TRY  THE  CREAM  BY  SENDING  FfR  SAMPLE. 

Mailfil  Co  you  fur  a   i-ci'iit  stamp. 

COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y,  55  John  Street,  New  York,  V.  S.  A. 
Makers   of  the    World-famed    Cashmere   Bouquet    Toilet   Soap,    Powders    and    Perfumes. 


J. 


uudor 


Porch 
Shades 


are  made  of  thin  stripa 
of  Linden  wood,  closely 
bound  with  strong 
Belne  twine  in  a  lock- 
Btitoh  weave.  They  are 
artistically  stained  in 
weather-proof  colors  to 
harmonize  with  color 
scheme  of  house. 
They  keep  ovt  the  sun, 
but  let  in  the  breeze. 
Can  be  seen  through 
from  the  inside,  but 
not  from  the  outside, 
giving  privacy  and  se- 
clusion. They  are  in- 
expensive —  average 
equipment  costing  only 
from  $2  to  $10  accord- 
ing to  size  of  porch. 
The  shades  come  in  va- 
rious widths. 

Vudor  Porch  Shades 
last  for  years  and 
should  not  he  confused 
with  the  flimsy,  care- 
lessly-made bgmboo  or 
imported  screens 
which  do  not  last  and 
always  look  cheap. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

handsomely  illustrated  incolors,  and  fullydescrib- 
ing  Vudor  Porch  Shades  and  also  Vudor  Re- 
enforced  Hammocks— tfte  Hammocks  that  last. 

With  the  booklet  we  will  send  you  name  of  the 
Vudor  dealer  in  yonr  town.    Address 
HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION,  230  Mill  St.,  Janesvllle.  Wis. 


How  much  money  can  you  save? 
If  you  could  be  assured  of 

Absolute  Safety 

would  6  per  cent,  interest  look  at- 
tractive to  you?  Let  us  tell  you 
about  our  certificate  of  deposit  plan 
— You  decide  whether  it  is  good 
or  not. 

We  will  send  full  information — An- 
swer every  possible  question  if  you 
will  simply 

Write. 

THe  Calvert  mortoaoe  &  Deposit  Coinpaiiy 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Odors  as 
Danger  -  Signals 

The  heat  of  summer  reduces  your  vitality,  saps  your  strength . 

Don't  risk  disease  from  the  fumes  and  gases  of  fermenting 

garbage. 

Don't  let  flies  and  mosquitoes  carry  its  germs. 

Because    of   its   close-fitting    lid    and    water-tight    bottom, 

thousands  of  Witt's  cans  were  sold  during  June.   Each  one 

means  a  home  secure  from  the  menace  of  decaying  garbage! 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  you,  one  worth  your 

immediate  attention.     If  your  garbage  can  be  detected,  get 

a  Witt's  can. 

Known  by  the  yellow  label  Witt's.     If  your  dealer  hasn't 

it,  we'll  supply  you  direct. 

Three  Sizes: — No.  i,  15^  x  25  inches;  No.  2,  18x25:  No. 

3,  20^x25;  Witt's  Pail,  No.  7,  5  gallons;  No.  8,  7  gallons; 

No.  9,  10  gallons.     Address 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 
DEPT.  K  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Our  readsrs  ar«  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Everyihiixg  a  Catholic 

should  know  —  Is 
told  :  Every  que- 
tion  a  Catholic 
may  ask  Is  an- 
bwcred  in 

TheManual 
of  Prayers 

ihi- praver  JxMik  wliich 
("anliniil  Gibbunrt  "urKtu 
all  Ciith.^Hcrt  t.>UM.-." 

It  is  more  than  a  i>rny- 
cr  Ixiok— it   is  a    concixo 
Ciitliolic    cvolop«*dia. 
("ompriHeseTery  practicr. 
riti'.ritual.preci'pt.  faith, 
hymn     ana     psHlm.      to- 
({•■therwilh  the  Stations 
of    the    Croon.    Introitx. 
.,.ll<Tt«.    Ei'istles    nnil    Gonpeln, 
and    Post    Comninnions    for    all 
Koiidajs  anil   principal  fentits  of 
the  vear.  Kvpry  phaKC  of  humnn 
iifecov<TPd— from  Haptium  ti>  the 
I,a><t  Sacrament.    The  ■■•■  is  prist- 
rd   In    pUia   i]rp«   for  those    with 
poor  exesiKht. 
Vcrv  (• -P'  Mpient  in  f"'.  b^mnH 
iD  Turkey  Morocco,  limp  baik,  gold  title,  blind 
ban'ls  on  l)«ck.  round  corners,  red  under  Kold 
OlN^       fduf*.      Sftit  fur  i  ilaijs' rxaminatiun.       i.Ve 

'"  ^!',"  v;*f^^    f"  R  K  K  -  Intprestini?   32-paKP   bro- 
%,  '''''/■' '',,'*^*s.     'hurc.  including  Archbishop  Cnr- 
,  ir..^^         roll's  hiotoric  prayer,  mailed 
^    for  five  names  and  addres- 
''^-/^''^ *''«/'  '^^\^     »«■!»     "f     persons      you 
'*      ■      .V,.  A/\       think    would    want 
s^     the   Manual    of 
;  ^^/^       Prayc  rs. 


"V   ■? 


*«':■ 


GCqyCESTER, 

4''>3^S\^^°NGl'NG'"6E:D*t■.-,  is 


•  \ 


For  Porches,  Lawns,  Teots.  Bufljalows,  Deas 

Combines     Hammock, 
Couch  and  Swing  Seat 

Made  without  or  with  w'nd  shields  as  shown 
in  picture.  Ma<leof  heavy  canvas, stropK  wo<m1 
frame  and  thick  mattress  with  removable  mat- 
tress cover.  Will  hold  half  a  dozen  people; 
lasts  a  lifetime:  carefully  covered  and  packed 
with  lines  and  hooks  rea<l>  for  hanging — aent 
»nywher<!  by  exprens  or  freittht. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET    B 

tellinn  mor<>  about  the  advantiiues  and  uses 
of  this  bammoi  k.  and  price  I  i«t  of  styles  and 
sizi-s.  The  ifenulne  (ilmicester  Hammock  1* 
sold  only  direct  l.y  us.  the  makers.  Write  to- 
flail  for  particulars:  hammock  weather  is  duo. 

E.  I.  Rowe  4  Son,  Inc..  29  Wharf  St.,  Gloucester.  Mas5.  f    ' 


Connectives  of  English  Speech 

Ju.Ht  What  you  uniit  to  know  about  the  rom-ct  use  of 
pre|K>sliloii!<.   conJiineilciiiH.  reliitlvc  pronouns,   iiikI 
adverbs.     Hv.IamkhC    Kkii\ai,I).    12mo.    Cloth,  !i44 
pp..  Jl.-V)  Jill ;  hi)  tiuiil  Sl.iKt. 
'•  Ii  is  n  b'.ok  of  itn-itt  vabe-  to  all  who  tnke  nnv  inl'-res'. 

In  c,,rriil  and  ilci;„nt  laiuii.ii;i-    "     lliilHiiiore  .MelbuU- 

Ul. 

FUNK  &  WAGNA  LS  COMPANY         NEW  YORK 


BEST'LIGHT 


iiriii  r  will  Kivu  as  much  IIkIiI  as 
iiliiiary  oil  larins;  Mx  Id  (allil.o 
Acr  .  iccl.lc  l.iilli.i  — Kl»  incalidio 
l.'.wcrei-.J.  I  <.>rD  acetylene  Kim 
J'  I ■«.  C"-l  ':;<!■'.  per  week.  JVo- 
(liiccsa|iiire.  vvlilto.steudy.safo 
liKlit.  Over  2(X)  KtvliH.  Every 
Iniiip  warranted.  Ant  nts  waiiv 
0(1.  WHto  for  ratal. .if 

T!IK  HKHT  LKillT  CO. 

OS  K.  atb  Ht..  Cantoo.  Uk 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concemins  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  WaRnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


tW  The  Lcricoip-itiiher  dues  not  aiutwer  auoi 
iiioux  voiniminicatiiiiix. 


"F.  W.  S.,"  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. — "Are  there  any 
three  words  of  like  lormation  and  like  pronunciation 
in  the  English  language  .'  " 

There  arc  not.  There  are,  however,  three  words 
in  the  English  language  which  are  pronounced  to: 
(i)  to,  the  preposition;  (2)  too,  the  adverb;  {3)  two, 
the  numi.-ral. 

"  W.  N.  S.,"  Scituate,  Mass. — "  WTiat  are  the  mean- 
ings of  the  words  paeropliont  and  aedids  t  " 

I'sorophora  (not  paeropliotn)  is  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  (lies  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Culex,  which 
is  a  moscjuito.  The  word  Aeduis  is  derived  from 
Aedrs,  which  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  mos 
quitoes. 

"B.  S  ."  Brooklyn,  X.  V. — "  When  should  can  and 
may  be  used  .'  " 

C'tjn  always  refers  to  some  form  of  possibility, 
but  where  simple  permission  is  required  may  shouUI 
be  used. 

"C.  S.  G..''  Fostoria.  (). — "What  is  the  diflference 
between  the  words  emigrant  and  immigrant  f  '' 

An  emigrant  is  one  who  leaves  a  country  to 
immigrate  into  another;  thus,  many  persons  emigrate 
from  England  and  immigrate  to  the  United  States. 

"J.  R.,"  Goray,  Ire.-  The  word  "Indulgents"  is 
.-in  epithet  which  the  Jacobins  of  the  School  of  Robes- 
Iiierre  applied  to  those  who,  like  Danton  and  Des- 
moulins,  wished  to  check  the  Terrorist  movement 
during  the  French  Revolution. 

"D.  W.."  Bozeman,  Mont. — "Lush  grass"  is  suc- 
culent grass  of  luxuriant  growth.  The  term  was 
used  by  Shakespeare,  who  wrote  {Ten.pest,  act  2, 
scene  i),  "How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks,  how 
green!" 

"E.  C.  B.,"  Colusa,  Cal. — The  term  "Gargan- 
tuan" means  "of,  pertaining  to,  or  similar  to  Gar- 
gantiia,  the  giant  of  Rabelais'  satire,  who  drank 
a  river  dry,  and  ate  in  his  salad  lettuces  as  big 
as  walnut-trees,  and  whose  parents  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  17,913  cows  to  supply  him  with  milk 
when  an  infant."  Hence,  the  meaning,  incredibly 
big;  enormous. 

"H.  B.,"  Pittsfield,  111. — The  word  "remorse" 
means,  "keen  or  distracting  pain  or  anguish  caused 
by  a  sense  of  guilt;  distressing  self-reproach,"  and 
provided,  of  course,  that  his  friends  had  never  done 
iiim  any  injury,  is  not  used  correctly  in  the  sentence, 
"The  news  of  his  death  was  received  with  great  regret 
and  remorse  on  the  part  of  his  many  friends."  There- 
fore, the  word  "grief"  should  be  used  instead  of  "re- 


A  Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
bout  self  and  sex  and  their 
.ition   to   life   and  health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
trlliqcntly  of  itself.nor  correct- 
ion) ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


( iiiuairaieii)  —  - 
by  IViUinm  I!.  Walling,  A.M  ,M  D.,  Imparts  In 
a  clear,  wlioLsonie  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowlr.liP  11  rnuni  M  >n  Slx.i.l.l  H.«<-. 

Kixiwlrdfo  a  T g  llu.|».ii.l  .Should  lUvs. 

Knnwir.lan  «  K..tli.-r  Clioiild  Ilnvr 

KnMi»l,-din  n  K'lliT  fhonld  ImpnrI  to  His  floa. 

M-di.  hI  Knuwirdin  ■  liu.bnnd  ."Imtild  Hsv*. 
Knowlr.lis  s  Yn.int  Wnmnn  Shcnlil  H.i».. 
Kn..wl.-.lix>  Vmmi,«  Wxir  .-hoiiid  Have. 

KncwIr.lfR  •  .VmIIhT  5l>niild  HnVf. 

Kn'.wl-dgsn  M..1I1.T  Shn.iia  In.|.  .rt  If.  tier  n«uihur. 

M-dlol  Knnwiodirs  Wifr.Sbo    Id    H..>r. 

Eleh    t'lolh    lllnilInK,    Fnll     flnid    HIsnp,    lllnilrslril,    91.00 

VVrilefur  "Olhfr  rr..l,k'«  Oi.n.iO  ..  "  •nj  T«l.l»  ol  <  i.uIenU 

Furltan  Pub.  Co.,  D«pt.  D,    Phlla..  P«. 


DRESS 

/"  PINS 


Collars,   Cuffs,  Waists,    Belts,   Etc. 

DAINTY  |iins  of  tempered  f<t«el  with  coil 
spring,  and  net-die  points,  so  sharp  they 
passea-sily  through  gtanhed  linen  with- 
out tearing  fabric  or  bending  pin  Praitically 
iurtestruciible  .Made  in  Nickel  Flat*.  Jet 
and   Dull  Black  Enamel. 

Also  14K  Koiuan  IMat«  or  Bright  Roll«<l 
(iold  Fini!^h,  that  will  ke«p  it.'i  luster  as  long 
SK  and  look  »«  well  as  the  highest  price  baby 
pins. 

Price,  Nickel,  Jet,  or  dull  Black,  i  on  canl, 
10  cents';  HK  Gold  Plate,  2  on  card,  S6 
cents. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  1(  he  don't 
keep  them,  the  kind  and  size  waute<l  will  be 
sent  by  mail  on  the  rereijit  of  price  and  deal- 
er's name.    Money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Company 

111  Farraod  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


^MK 


AUTOMOBILISTS 

and    mrn   in     til    walks   of  life   should    know  tlif    nifritu  oi  \ 

LITHOLIN    WATERPROOFED 
LINEN   COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

No  in.ittrr  how  soiled,  they  nre  cleaned  instnntly 
with  u  ilanip  iloth,  and  made  white  hh  new  Abs<v 
lately  waterproof,  tliey  hold  their  nhape  iiiidtr  all 
conditions.  BeinK  linen  th('>  look  it.  .\«l  nllii- 
loid.  Wear  imleHnitely.  and  don't  wilt  fray  or 
cruck.  F.verv  fashionable  8t>le  in  all  hi/en. 
COLLARS  25c  CUFFS  50c 

If  nut  lit  iioiirtlealrr'it.  fenil.givini/  utiih  f.ititr.  iitim- 

brr  irantfd,  with  rfmittniirr,  (mtl  irf  inU  iikiU, 
pu:ilpai(l.     liuoklet  of  styles  fret  im  rrqurft. 

THE  FIBERLOID  CO.,  Dept.  13, 7  Waverly  PI.,  New  York 


STYLE 

Economy! 


Fir 
|(omfort| 


-J 


80  Shines  25c: 

.Snialler  si/,o  —  enough  for  20  shinos  —  10c.  . 
do  to  your  dealer  —  if  he  can't  supply,  clip  ■ 
out  this  whole  ad  as  a  certificate  and  we  I 


will  supply  you  direct  with 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  BRYAN'S  THIRD  NOMINATION 

JUDGING  by  the  tumult  ot  applause  which  swept  the  delegates 
to  their  feet  at  the  first  pui)lic  mention  of  his  name  before  the 
Denver  Convention,  the  overwhelming  margin  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation went  to  him  on  the  first  ballot,  and  the  tone  of  the  subse- 
quent newspaper  comment,  Mr.  Bryan's  popularity  is  to-day 
apparently  undiminished  in 
spite  of  his  failures  to  lead  his 
party  to  victory  in  i8()6  and 
1900.  In  fact,  a  number  ot 
Democratic  papers  whicli  did 
not  support  him  in  his  previous 
campaigns  have  now  fallen  in 
behind  his  banner.  Among 
these  are  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord— prompted  by  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  tariff  reform — the 
I'tica  Obaerver,  the  \'icksburg 
Herald,  and  T/ie  A'e^as-Sc/mi- 
tar,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  "  He 
has  built  up  a  personal  follow- 
ing unparalleled  for  one  witii  a 
record  of  nothing  but  defeat, 
and  with  no  patronage  to 
strengthen  his  control,"  remarks 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.) ;  and  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, the  leading  Republican 
organ,  admits  that  he  "  undoubt- 
edly owes  his  nomination  to 
the  support  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Democratic  voters,"  and 
that  "he  is  obviously  stronger 
as  a  vote-getter  than  any  other 
Democratic  nominee  would  be 
this  year  who  owed  his  selec- 
tion to  conservative  influences." 
RepubIican^,  it  adds,  "will  do 
well  not  to  consider  the  cam- 
paign of  1908  a  walk-over." 

For  a  view  of  the  situation 
at  a  longer  range,  which  serves  to  eliminate  confusing  de- 
tails, it  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  comment  of  the  Eng- 
lish press.  According  to  cabled  dispatches  many  papers  share 
the  impression  of  the  London  C//;v^///V/<' that  ^fr.  Bryan's  policies 
are  so  like  President  Roosevelt's  that  the  contest  resolves  itself 


Cc  l>yrii;hted,  1908,  by  Da 


<&  Eirkeliieyer. 

WILLIAM   JENNINGS  BRYAN. 


into  tile  question  meiely  wlictiier  Mr.  liryan  or  Mr.  Taft  shall  be 
entrusted  with  their  e.xecution.  The  London  Times  thinks  it  un- 
likely that  Mr.  Bryan  will  go  to  the  White  House,  but  admits  that 
"he  is  a  personality  and  a  real  power  among  his  own  people,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  party  will  fight  strenuously  for  his  success." 

Altho  Tammany  Leader  Charles  F.  Murphy  asserts  that  the  New 
York  Democracy  "will  give  a  sincere,  united,  and,  I  believe,  most 

effective  support  "  to  the  Den- 
ver ticket  and  platform,  and 
altho  Democratic  State  Chair- 
man William  J.  Conners"  would 
not  be  surprized  if  Bryan  were 
elected  by  as  big  an  electoral 
vote  as  Roosevelt  received  four 
years  ago,"  yet  New  York,  to 
judge  by  her  press,  remains  "  the 
enemy's  country."  "The  Demo- 
crats will  now  resume  their  ac- 
customed occupation  of  elect- 
ing a  Republican  President." 
remarks  Col.  (Jeorge  Harvey, 
editor  of  Harper's  Weekly  and 
The  Nor  til  .Aiiiericaji  Rci'ie'ii'. 
The  New  York  /V'wrj- (Deni. ). 
World  (Dem.),  Sun  (Ind.;, 
It7'eni/ix'  Post  (Ind.),  and 
Hearst's  American  and  E-i'e- 
iiing  JournaTix^  z\\  hostile  to 
Bryan,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Dem.)  as.serts  that  his  defeat 
"  is  called  for  by  considerations 
of  duty  to  tiie  Republic."  A 
dispatch  from  Oyster  Bay  states 
that  "the  President  has  received 
numerous  communications  from 
old-time  Democrats  announcing 
their  intention  of  supporting 
Mr.  Taft  "  ;  and  from  New  Jer- 
sey— which  at  the  Convention 
cast  all  its  votes  for  Judge 
Gray — comes  word  that  two 
Demoratic  Congressmen,  I^u- 
gene  W.  Leake  and  Le  Gage  Pratt,  have  bolted  the  Bryan 
ticket.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  True  Ameri- 
can, a  Democratic  pajjer  which  once  bolted  Bryan,  announces 
that  it  will  support  him  in  this  campaign.  And  according  to  the 
IMiiladelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  many  Pennsylvania  Democrats 
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have  been  won  over  to  iiiyaii  by  his 
attack  upon  Colonel  (iutfey.  who  con- 
trols the  Pennsylvania  Democratic 
machine. 

An  amusing  sequel  to  the  nomina- 
tion is  the  .scramble  for  seats  on  the 
l)and-wagon  hy  certain  Democratic 
papers  which  have  hitherto  been  elo- 
quent on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
unfitness  as  a  candidate.  As  a  Re- 
publican paper  puts  it.  "it  is  better  in 
their  opinion  to  ride  as  exhibits  than 
to  get  sore  feet  tramping  to  the 
terminus."  When  Colonel  Watterson. 
foreseeing  the  outcome  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, enlisted,  with  his  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  in  the  Bryan  ranks, 
he  had  to  endure  the  jests  of  some 
of  his  brother  editors,  among  them 
tho.se  of  Colonel  Hemphill,  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  Q.)  Xewsand  Courier. 
who  has  since  followed  suit.  When 
Colonel  Hemphill  saw  that  Bryan's 
nomination  was  inevitable  he  un- 
bosomed himself  in  the  following 
editorial  statement  :  "We  do  not 
know,  of  course,  what  others  may  do, 
l)utas  for  us  and  our  house  we  shall 
take  the  seats  reserved  ff)r  us  in  the 
front  row  on  the  right  of  our  peerless 
driver,     in     spite    of    the     jirophecv 


|1  >ll  N      Wl  1|(    I  )l     K  I    H  N 

I  lit*  niiniiii,i!i(Mi  of  Mr.  Kt-rii.  :iii  Indi.ici.i  m.iii.  .is  \  ice-1'resi- 
(Icnt  is  intf^rpivled  by  many  observers  .is  ,1  sinn  that  Bryan  in- 
tends t<i  concentrate  his  forces  upon  tlie  Middle  West  and  West 
duriny  the  coming  canipai^;n. 


that  'if  the  blind  lead  the  blind  both  shall  I;. 11  into  tlie  ditch.' " 
.Special  interest  attaches  to  the  attitude  of  .Mi-  I  iearsl's  papers, 
as  it  is  not  many  days  since  Mr.  Bryan's  Co//////(>//er  sa'xd  a  good 
word  for  Hearst  as  a  reformer  and  hinted  that  tlie  Democratic 
ticket  would  have  his  support  this  year.  By  w.iy  ol  icjily  i  omes 
a  Hearst  editorial  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Independence 
party  will  itself  i)ut  a  candidate  in  the  field,  and  which  says  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  nomination  : 

"We  have  lost  confidence  in  the  Democratic  party,  as  millions 
of  other  Demociats  havt-  done.     We  can  not  see  in  this  nomination 


any  hope.  We  are  bound  to  add,  w  ith 
regret,  th.it  we  have  lost  confidence 
also  in  William  J.  Bryan,  who  by 
well-manipulated  bo-s-ship  has  com- 
pelled this  nomination." 

The  Brooklyn  Eai;ie  (Dem.t  de- 
voutly hopes  that  Hearst  will  run  as 
the  Independence  party's  candidate, 
because  thereby  certain  votes  will  be 
diverted  from  the  Ne'oraskan. 

Among  the  Democratic  papers  out- 
side of  New  York  which  remain  anti- 
Bryan  are  the  Detroit  J'ree  /Vc'.v.v,  the 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  L'/tion,  and  the 
Chattanooga  Times.  Ihe  latter  "can 
not  support  Mr.  Bryan  in  his  ambi- 
tion." and  thinks  that  while  the  people 
find  his  personality  attractive  "the 
majority  have  little  or  no  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  his  business  judg- 
ment or  the  permanency  of  his  politi- 
cal opinions."  The  New  York  Tiints 
(Dem.),  referring  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  Denver  Convention  some  super- 
stitious hand  stopt  the  clock  just  be- 
fore midnight  of  Thursday  to  avert 
the  evil  omen  of  a  Friday  nomination, 
remarks:  "The  march  of  time  can 
not  be  thus  easily  arrested  by  a  Popu- 
list hand,  but  Mr.  Bryan  has  stopt  the 
Democratic  party  and  turned  its  face 
to  the  rear."  It  admits,  however,  that  "it  would  be  inexcusable 
folly  to  underrate  Mr.  Bryan's  strength,"  and  adds  despondently  : 

"I'nderthe  incessant  agitations  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  public  opinion 
has  been  roiled  and  muddied  until  from  its  disturbed  depths  all 
sorts  of  strange  things  have  come  to  the  surface.  Years  wouhl 
hardly  clarify  it,  and  it  can  not  be  expected  to  become  less  turbid 
in  a  caniiJaign  in  which  .Mr.  Bryan  is  at  work." 

That  Bryan  will  prove  stronger  at  the  polls  than  ever  before  is 
the  prediction  of  a  number  of  independent  papers.  Says  the 
IndiaMa  .^V•T.M■  CInd. )  in  support  of  this  opinion  : 


WK   COMK    .N'M     IIKKI      In    I'KAISli    IIKVAN.llIT     11)    lU'RV    HIM." 

—  Kartholomew  in  tlie  Minneapolis yoMr«<7/. 


/NO  610  STICK" 

But  Then   bry<^n 
\     HIMS>eUF 


nil-;  C<  MPLKTU  OUTFIT    IN    DCPLKAU.. 
lAl-T  -"  Itlamed  if  he  li.isn't  a  brother  Ch  .rlc,  too.      Well,  this  i> 
no  handicap  race,  at  any  rite." 

—  Bartholomew  in  (he  Minneapolis y«>i«r;/fl.'. 
I)KN\  KK    SKKTCIIIS. 
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THE   CONVENTION  WHICH    BROKE    ALL   CHEERING-RECORDS. 

At  Chicago  the  galleries  cheered  President  Roosevelt's  name  for  49  minutes,  while  at  Denver  the  delegates  themselves  maintained  a  tiinuilt  of  applause 

for  Mr.  Bryan  which  continued  for  S7  minutes. 


"  It  is  certain  that  the  old  Bryan  scare  has  largely  passed  away. 
He  will  this  year  be  voted  for  by  thousands  of  men  who  twelve 
years  ago  would  as  soon  have  voted  for  Haywood.  Many  men  saw 
in  the  Republican  Convention  what  they  believed  to  be  evidence 
of  a  retreat.  To  these  the  Democratic  candidate  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  will  make  a  powerful  appeal." 

l)ne  can  well  afford  to  await  the  developments  of  the  next  few 
weeks  with  an  open  mind,  suggests  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  and  the  Washington  //^;'«A/ thinks  that  "the  Republican 
party  will  have  a  fight  on  its  hands  that  will  tax  its  resources  to 
the  very  limit."  Bryan's  third  nomination,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Dem.),  "is,  in  any  aspect,  a  momentous  thing," 
which  "testifies  to  pervasive  political  influences  which  it  would 
be  folly  to  ignore."     To  quote  further : 

"  liryan  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  calling  him  a  charlatan  and 
adventurer.  He  has  not  lifted  himself  by  his  own  boot-straps. 
He  has  been  borne  aloft  by  a  great  wave  of  discontent  and  desire 
for  radical  changes,  which  has  swept  over  large  parts  of  the 
country 

"  No  intelligent  survey  of  the  nation's  defenses  against  Bryanism 
can  blink  the  truth  that  they  have  been  greatly  weakened  during 
the  past  four  years.  A  party  that  has  appropriated  Bryan's  ideas 
can  not,  with  good  effect,  attack  his  person." 

The  Republican  press  are  inclined  to  agree  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
candidacy  is  not  to  be  regarded  lightly.  "He  is  a  marvelous  and 
dangerous  man,"  exclaims  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  and  the 
New  York  Evenitig  Mail  (Rep.)  considers  him  the  strongest  man 
the  Democrats  could  have  named.  Says  The  Globe  (Rep.)  of  the 
same  city  : 

"  The  difference  between  the  two  parties  is  amply  typified  by  the 
two  candidates.  One  is  voluble,  unstable,  untried  in  any  practical 
wav  :  a  professional-stirrer  up  of  discord.  The  other  is  steady, 
experienced,  sane,  and  eminently  fair-minded.  A  fair  estimate  of 
Bryan  and  a  fair  estimate  of  Taft  bring  home  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  bridging  platforms  there  is  a  great  gulf  between  the  two 
candidates." 

On  the  whole,  as  an  independent  paper  observes,  the  anti-Bryan 
press  have  so  far  given  no  indication  of  the  zest  and  vigor  dis- 
played in  1896,  or  even  in  1900. 


Among  Southern  Democratic  papers  which  are  supporting  Bryan 
are  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Savannah  Press,  the  Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune — which  accepts  him  "on  the  announcement  that 
he  has  abandoned  the  silver  standard  of  fifty-cent  dollars  ;ind 
regards  the  government  ownership  of  railways  as  too  radical  " — 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  the  Frankfort  State  Journal,  the 
Richmond  News-Leader,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  the 
Roanoke  World,  the  Wheeling  Register,  the  I'arkersburg  Senti- 
nel, the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger,  the  Wilmington  Star,  the 
Columbia  State,  the  Tampa  'Tributie,  the  Pensacola  Journal, 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise,  the  Houston  Post,  and  the  Balti- 
more A'eius. 

Mr.  Bryan's  choice  of  John  Worth  Kern,  of  Indiana,  for  his  run- 
ning mate  is  said  to  emphasize  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  Democratic  party  to  the  West.  Says  T^ie  ll^all  Street 
Journal  on  this  subject  ■ 

"  It  is  there  that  the  Bryan  strength  has  been  consolidated.  The 
votes  of  the  'solid  South  '  are  always  useful,  but  where  their  opin- 
ions were  not  echoes  they  carried  no  weight.  The  Democrats  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England  are  shrewdly  suspected 
of  conceding  the  chosen  candidate  enough  rope  to  hang  himself. 
The  Empire  State  no  longer  dominates.  This  is  a  marked  new 
development  of  sectinalis  m,  establishing  a  new  line  of  cleavage 
between  the  East  and  the  Middle  and  Farther  West.  Probably 
more  of  the  future  of  this  country  lies  in  that  than  in  the 
merely  ephemeral  incidents  of  the  platform  or  the  candidate 
himself." 

Prior  to  his  nomination  Mr.  Kern  was  practically  luiknown  out- 
side of  his  own  State.  He  was  twice  candidate  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  Indiana,  and  was  defeated  both  times.  In  his  case,  as  in 
Mr.  .Sherman's,  geography  was  the  principal  factor  in  his  nomina- 
tion, remarks  one  New-York  paper,  while  another  adds  that  "if 
Mr.  Bryan  is  satisfied,  no  one  else  will  complain."  In  Mr.  Kern's 
own  State,  however,  the  event  is  received  with  more  enthusiasm. 
The  Convention  "could  have  done  no  one  thing  to  send  a  greater 
thrill  of  delight  throughout  Indianapolis  and  Indiana  tlian  it  did 
when  it  nominated  John  Worth  Kern,"  asserts  the  Indianapolis 
Star  (Ind.). 
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■'  WK    POINT  WITH     I'RIUI-     \0     lilt    KAC  1      IHAT   AT    LAS  1    \V1       HAV 
MAD1-;    HIM    FIND    THK    BOTTOM   Or    HIS    POCKhT."" 

-    De  Mar  in  tlie  I'hiladelphiii  Record. 


PUFFING    IT    UP    TO    ITS    NOKMAL    SIZF.. 

—  Porter  in  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat 


THE    G.  O.   P.   AND    THE    TREASURY    DEFICIT. 


HOW   THE   DEMOCRATIC   PLATFORM   IS 
RECEIVED 

IT  is  remarked  by  the  I'hiladelphia  Public  J.iufj^cr  iliid.)  tliat 
Denver  has  beaten  the  record  of  Chicago  not  only  in  llic  sus- 
tained duration  of  the  shoutiii};;.  but  in  the  unprecedented  lenjjth 
and  scope  of  tlie  phitlorni.  About  the  only  thinjjs  not  included  in 
it,  according  to  the  \e\v  Vcrk  Tribune  (Rep.).  ;iie  "Mr.  IJryans 
happy  thoughts  in  tlie  way  of  new  issues  suggested  to  the  world 
in  the  last  two  years."  Ikit  other  and  older  issues  as.socialed  with 
Mr.  Bryan's  name  are  ecjually  ronspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Thus  the  New  York  IVorhi  (\)ex\\.) — which  in  spite  of  its  position 
as  leader  of  the  pre-Convention  tight  against  ]5ryan  has  a  good 
word  to  .say  for  the  platform — comments  on  the  fact  that  "there 
is  not  one  word  in  the  Denver  platform  about  either  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  )6  to  i."  or  "bimetalism  with  or  with- 
out the  consent  of  other  nations  "  The  platform  does  not  mention 
the  government  ownershij)  of  railroads,  nor  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  nor  does  it  contain  one  word  against  the  I'niled 
States  Supreme  Court.  Having  pointed  out  these  facts  I'ln' 
//"/7r/r/ admits  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
are  "entitled  to  great  credit  for  a  definition  of  party  jjolicies  which 
contains  so  much  that  is  good  and  avoids  .so  many  of  the  disastrous 
l)lunders  of  the  past." 

The  New  York  T/'wrr  (Dem.;.  I'uss  (Kep.),  and  J/tTa/if{\\\(\.) 
.ill  agree  that  it  is  a  jjlatlorm  upon  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
feel  almost  as  much  at  liome  as  Mr.  Hryan.  T/u'  J'ri'.is  admits 
that  it  is  "one  of  the  most  skilful  the  Democracy  ever  has  devised 
to  present  to  the  American  people."  while  T/te  Hera  Id  remarks 
that  its  author  had  tin-  advant;igf  of  studying  for  several  weeks  the 
essay  of  his  rival. 

The  J'arkersburg,  VV.  \a..  Siiituitl  (Dem.;  thinks  that  "the  plat- 
f»)rm,  with  its  few  vagaries,  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  whole  people,"  while  The  Xcnus  (Dem.)  of  Canton,  Ohio, 
hails  it  as  "the  best  that  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  adopted." 
Tlie  llntcrprisc  (Dem.)  of  Heaumont,  Tex.,  is  almost  as  enthusi- 
astic, while  the  Hoisi'  (it/ii/ti/  .Yews  (Ind.)  proclaims  that  it  will 
support  Hryan  because  it  likes  the  Democratic  platform  so  well. 
The  New  \nrk/our/ni/  of  Coiiiiiicrce  (Fin.),  however,  complains 
that  it  touches  superficially  upon  every  subject  which  might  at- 
tract votes,  "regardle.ss  of  whether  there  was  anything  to  be  done 


about  it  or  not."  Some  other  papers  tind  that  the  really  impi)rtam 
issues  are  obscured  by  the  length  of  the  document  and  the  number 
of  topics  with  which  it  deals.  But  the  result  of  a  canvass  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  by  a.  Jour/ia/  reporter  before  they  left  Denver 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  the  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits,  railroad  regulation,  and  the  labor  and  injunction  plank 
will  be  the  most  prominent  issues.  As  to  the  last,  Mr.  Gompers 
-  -who  found  no  comfort  at  Chicago — says  he  is  immensely  pleased 
with  it.  and  will.enlist  his  Federation  of  Labor  in  Bryan's  cause  in 
consequence.     The  plank  reads  in  part : 

"Experience  has  proven  the  necessity  of  the  modification  of  the 
pre.sent  law  relating  to  injunction,  and  we  reiterate  the  pledge  of 
our  national  platforms  of  iSyO  and  1904  in  favor  of  the  measure 
which  passed  the  L'nited  States  .Senate  in  1S96,  but  which  a  Re- 
publican Congress  has  ever  since  refused  to  enact,  relating  to  con- 
tempts in  Federal  courts  and  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of 
indirect  contempt 

"The  expanding  organization  of  industry  makes  it  essential  that 
there  should  be  no  abridgment  of  the  right  of  wage-earners  and 
producers  to  organize  for  the  protection  of  wages  and  the  improve 
ment  of  labor  conditions,  to  the  end  that  such  labor  organizations 
and  their  members  should  not  be  regarded  as  illegal  combinations 
in  the  restraint  of  trade." 

The  platform  would  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis,  and  it 
points  out  that  "the  people  can  not  safely  entrust  the  e.\ecution  of 
this  iinportant  work  to  a  party  which  is  so  deeply  obligated  to  the 
highly  protected  interests  as  is  the  Republican  party." 

It  favors  the  "vigorous  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  against 
guilty  trust  magnates  and  officials,"  and  demands  new  corporation- 
controlling  legislation  along  the  following  lines  : 

"First,  a  law  preventing  a  duplication  of  directors  among  com- 
peting corporations;  second,  a  license  system  which  will,  without 
abridging  the  right  of  each  State  to  create  corporations  or  its  right 
to  regulate  as  it  will  foreign  corporations  doing  business  within  its 
limits,  make  it  necessary  for  a  manufacturing  or  trading  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  take  out  a  Federal  license 
before  it  shall  be  iiermitted  to  control  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  of 
the  product  in  which  it  deals,  the  license  to  protect  the  public  from 
watered  stock  and  to  prohibit  the  contiol  by  such  corporations  of 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  any  i)roduct  consumed 
in  the  l'nited  .States,  and,  third,  a  law  compelling  such  licensed 
corporations  to  sell  to  all  pnrrl'-  ers  in  all  i)arls  of  the  country 
on  the  same  terms  after  maknig  dur  ;illo\\iiiHf  lor  the  cost  of 
transportation." 
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COAXING  PROSPERITY 

PROSPERITY  associations.  locnipioynuMU  clays,  .uul  otlur 
org:ani<red  etTorts  to  accelerate  tiie  country's  industrial  and 
financial  recovery  do  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  an  ulterior  politi- 
cal nmtive  which  so  readily  attaches  itself  to  any  movement  in  a 
Presidential  year.  As  one  pajiei"  puts  it.  "prospeiity  h.is  taken  to 
itself  wings  and  timvn  a\v,i\ ,  Inil  is  to  l)e  ordered  l>ack  for  campaign 
purposes." 

In  soniewliat  the  same  vein  is  the  connnent  of  the  Demo- 
cratic press  upon  Secretary  Cortelyou's  explanation  that  the 
$60, OCX), 000  deticit  shown  by  the  Treasury  reports  lor  the  tiscal  year 
just  closed  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  being  due  to  an  anticpiated 
and  misleading  system  of  bookkeeping.  Less  cyuiral  oi)servers. 
however,  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  New-N'ork  Knnks  are  sliow- 
ing  the  highest  surplus  reserve  for  many  years;  tiial  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  the  crop  outlook  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  before  at  this  time  of  year;  that  the  railroads  are  reem- 
ploying men  by  the  thousands,  and  that  commercial  activities  are 
increasing. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Morgan  has  declared  the  future 
for  finance  and  industry  in  the  United  States  "very  bright." 
A  number  of  encouraging  news  items  for  the  present  month  are 
grouped  together  in  the  following  sentences  from  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  : 

"Announcements  were  made  on  the  first  of  the  month  that  the 
111  nois  Central  will  put  S,ooo  men  to  work,  principally  on  construc- 
tion and  improvements.  The  Santa  Fe  opened  its  shops  with  a 
full  force,  giving  employment  to  3,500  men  who  had  been  out  since 
the  retrenchment  began.  The  Mis.souri,  Kansas  &  Texas  took 
1,000  men  back  into  its  shops.  The  Pennsylvania  opened  its 
Altoona  and  Pittsburg  shops.  The  Mobile  &  Ohio  restored  the 
cut  it  had  made  in  ofilice  salaries,  and  the  Soutliern  Railway 
abandoned  its  plans  for  a  reduction  in  w.\g.s." 

Likewise  j.  W.  \'an  Cleave,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  in  reviewing  the  industrial  conditions  in 
Ajnerican  Industries,  linds  reason  for  gratulation.  He  says  in 
part : 

"'Reemployment  days' are  becoming  general.  St.  Louis  had 
one  on  June  i,  when  fifteen  thousand  idle  persons  were  put  to  work. 
On  a  far  larger  scale  the  Pittsburg  district  had  one  on  July  6,  when 
every  plant  of  the-  United.  States  .Steel  Corporation,  tlie  largest 


concern  in  the  world  in  its  field,  resumed  operations.  The  other 
shops  of  that  corporation  all  over  the  country  will,  it  is  expected, 
all  !)e  running  by  August  1.  .All  tlie  independent  steel  concerns  in 
the  Pittsburg  district,  it  is  announi'ed.  will  I)e  at  work  with  a  full 
lorre  l)y  the  first  week  in  August." 

Tlie  San-Franci.sco  Call  believes  that  "the  marked  improvement 
in  i)usiness  conditions  is  due  to  a  prospect  of  a  great  crop  this 
ye.n."  .\ii(l  tiie  New  York  7>77'////t' estimates  tiiat"the  value  of 
the  country's  farm  products  of  kjoS  will  reach  tlie  jJS, 000, 000, 000 
ni.uk  ;  adding:  "Tiiis  will  K-a\e  all  records  far  behind.  It 
will  he  more  than  double  vhe  value  of  the  farm  yield  of  1900, 
which  was  #3,764,000,000.  Big  crojjs  have  always  heretofore 
meant  good  times  for  the  coinitry,  and  thex'  will  mean  the  same 
this  year." 

The  N ew- York  A'T'tv////.^ /VmV,  however,  altho  acknowledging 
"a  certain  improvement  already  visible  "  in  the  industrial  world, 
grows  suspicious  of  so  much  organized  effort  to  stimulate  re- 
covery.    We  read  : 

"  ( )ne  can  not  hear  the  talk  of  those  deep  in  Republican  counsels 
without  becoming  aware  that  a  plan  of  this  sort  enters  into  all  their 
])oIitical  reckonings.  Ask  them  what  are  the  signs  on  the  horizon 
t)f  politics,  and  their  answer  is:  'Just  now,  of  course,  the  party 
outlook  is  dark.  With  all  these  men  out  of  work,  the  railroad 
business  l)ad,  so  many  manufacturers  either  shut  down  or  running 
on  part  time,  we  are  not  sure  of  anything.  If  the  election  were  to 
he  held  to-morrow,  we  should  cxp^'ct  a  jolly  good  licking.  But  all 
this  is  going  to  be  radically  changed  before  September  is  over.  Itj 
has  just  trot  to  be.  The  mills  will  be  open,  prices  will,  go  up, 
stocks  will  boom.  We  will  attend  to  that.  The  party  needs  it, 
and  is  bound  to  have  it.     You  will  see. ' 

"The.theory  is  one  of  engaging  simplicity.  Money  is  now  abun-; 
dant  and  cheap.  The  railroads  can  borrow  all  they  need.  Hanks 
are  still  a  little  cautious  about  lending  to  inerchants  and  contrac- 
tors and  manufacturing  concerns,  but,  when  the  time  comes,  the 
golden  rills  will  l)e  set  flow  ing  in  those  directions,  too,  and  then 
the  Repidilican  wilderness  will  blossom  as  the  rose.  Positive 
orders  will  issue  to  the  timid  or  reluctant.  'We  have  provided  you 
the  money,  haven't  we?  Then  use  it  to  make  employment  and  to 
create  at  least  a  semblance  of  good  times,  and  we'll  ask  no  other 
campaign  contribution  from  you  this  year. ' 

"If  the  scheme  work.s,  the  Republican  party  will  not  be  so 
shrinking  as  not  to  step  forward  and  claim  all  the  credit,  again  re- 
minding the  intelligent  voter  that,  if  he  wants  a  chicken  in  the  pot, 
or  forty  acres  and  a  cow,  he  knows  how  to  cast  his  ballot  so  as  to 
have  all  those  things  added  unto  him." 


Wolf  at  the  Door — "I  never  could  stand  factory  smoke." 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

SPEEDING    THE    PARTING    GUEST. 


HOORAY ! 

—  Harding  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Eaffle. 
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MR.  TAFT'S  CAMPAIGN   MACHINERY 

THE  choice  of  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  and  (ieorge  K.  Sheldon  as 
chairman  and  treasurer  of  the  l-iepuhlican  National  Com- 
mittee  is  received  with  general  satisfaction  by  the  Kepuliiican 
press,  Mr.  Hitchcock's  alleged  liiuii-handedness  in  tiie  treatment 
of  contesfiiig  delegations   at   Cliicago  l)eing  apparently  forgiven 

and  forgotten  hy  "the  allies"; 
while  the  taunt  of  the  enemy 
tiiat  Mr.  Sheldon  is  connected 
wilii  tlie  trusts  is  robbed  of 
its  sting  by  tlie  announcement 
tiiat  lie  will  make  pul)Iic  all 
campaign  contributions  and 
expenses.  The  selection  of 
these  ottirers  puts  the  party's 
campaign  machinery  in  shape 
lor  active  work.  While  Mr. 
Hitchcock  thus  becomes  gen- 
eial  manager  of  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Arthur  1.  \'orys  is 
tactfully  left  in  entire  charge  in 
()hi>  and  is  to  report  only 
to  .Mr.  Tatt.  .\s  the  Boston 
/'nuisi/ip/ ( Ind  Kej). )  puts  it, 
"he  lias  been  given  .m  iiiiperi- 
iiiii  ill  ii///>t'r/o,  and  is  to  run 
the  Ohio  camj)aign  all  by 
himself  as  a  .sort  of  specialist 
in  Buckeye  politics." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  the  "log- 
ical choice"  for  the  national 
chairmanship,  .says  the  Pater- 
son  C(i//  (Rep.),  and  his 
selection,  according  to  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
(Rep.),  "insures  the  two  prin- 
cipal elements  of  success  — 
e(ili<iency  and  harmony."  His  capacity  for  direction,  .says  the 
latter  pai)er.  "atnounts  to  genius"  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

•  Ihe  labor  of  the  direction  of  this  campaign  will  be  great.  The 
jieople  in  every  part  of  the  land  demand  a  full  and  intelligible  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  the  Repul)lican  party  has  performed 
its  trust.  The  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  which  carry  a 
party  to  victory  spring  from  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  case. 
The  work  of  the  (iovernment,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  now 
vast  and  complex,  but  under  Mr.  Hitchcock's  guidance  there  will 
be  no  contusion  of  issues." 

The  Providencey^w/7/<i/ (Ind.)  sums  up  Mr.  Hitchcock's  work 
as  manager  of  Mr.  Taft's  campaign  for  the  nomination  in  the  state- 
ment that  "he  smoothed  out  the  rough  places,  kept  his  head  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  and  eventually  made  the  campaign  of 
the  allies  look,  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  day.  '  like  thirt\ 
cents."  Mr.  Hitchcock's  experience  in  the  work  of  campaign 
management  began  in  1904,  when  Mr.  Cortelyou  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  his 
cliief  lieutenant.  To  devote  his  time  to  the  Taft  boom  he  resigned, 
some  months  ago,  from  the  position  of  lirst  assistant  postmaster- 
general.     .Says  the  I'hiladelphia  I'ress  (Rep.) : 

"His  successful  management  of  the  canvass  for  Secretary 
Taft's  nomination  demonstrated  striking  ability  for  that  kind  of 
work,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  kind  of  work  that  must  be 
carried  on  from  now  until  November.  Few  jjcrsons  have  so 
thorough  or  .so  accurate  knowledge  of  present  political  conditions 
in  the  several  States  as  the  new  chairman,  and  his  understanding 
of  details  as  well  as  of  the  masterly  api)licalion  of  them  ecpiip 
him  admirably  for  the  responsible  jmsition  to  which  he  has  been 
chosen." 


FRANK    II.   HITCHCOCK. 

Who  as  chairman  of  the  Kepiilihi  an 
Naiioiiaj  Committee  is  in  charge  "t  Mi. 
Tail's  I'residential  campaign 


Mr.  Hitchcock's  appointment,  says  the  Washington  I'oit  (Ind.), 
"is  proof,  also,  that  Mr.  Taft  is  a  first-rate  politician  on  his  own 
account,"  since  in  filling  this  position  "it  would  have  been  easy  to 
start  strife  among  his  party  leaders."  Mr.  Taft's  long  experience 
as  a  conciliator  and  a  shrewd  manager  has  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
remarks  the  New  York  Eveninfr  Post,  which  adds  :  "  Not  for  noth- 
ing has  he  dealt  with  the  rhetorical  Filipinos,  the  quarreling 
Cubans,  and  the  frogs  in  J*anama  striving  to  puff  themselves  into 
oxen." 

The  announcement  of  the  National  Committee  that  the  treasurer, 
having  his  headcjuarters  in  New  York,  will  fulfil  his  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  publicity  law  of  New  York  .State  focuses  special  atten- 
tion upon  the  occupant  of  that  office.  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  is  a  .New 
\  ork  banker,  president  of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  a  director 
of  numerous  corporations,  was  treasurer  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  in  the  Hughes  campaign.  In  making  public,  in  his 
new  capacity,  a  complete  statement  of  the  contributions  he  receives 
he  will  be  acting,  as  the  New  York  Trihuiie  (Rep.)  remarks,  "in 
entire  harmony  with  the  Republican  candidate's  well-known  views 
on  this  subject."  Of  .Mr.  Taft's  attitude  The  Eveninr^  Post 
\ Ind.)  says : 

"His  announcement  that  there  is  to  be  complete  publicity  in 
regard  to  political  contributions  and  expenses — everything  to  be 
down  in  black  and  white — is  amaster  stroke  peculiarly  well  timed. 
The  Democrats  at  Denver  were  preparing  to  make  great  play  with 
the  refusal  of  the  Republican  Convention  to  declare  for  publishing 
campaign  accounts.  The  defeat  of  the  McCall  Bill  in  Congress, 
too,  was  to  furnish  them  with 


ominous  proof  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  intending  to 
raise  a  vast  and  secret  cor- 
ruption fund.  But  Mr.  Taft 
lias  spiked  that  gun.  Wiiat- 
ever  his  party  leaders  may 
have  desired  or  may  have 
feared,  he  is  for  letting  the 
public  understand  all  about 
the  hnances  of  the  campaign. 
"There  might  well  be  legal 
doubt,  we  should  suppose, 
whether  the  New- York  statute 
compelling  the  official  return 
of  election  expenses  would 
apply  strictly  to  Mr.  Sheldon 
as  treasurer  of  the  National 
Committee.  It  is,  of  course, 
purely  a  State  law,  and  was 
not  intended  for  national  cam- 
paigns. But  Mr.  Taft  de- 
clares that  it  will  be  voluntarily 
api)lied.  Thus  at  one  stej)  we 
have  advanced  to  this  great 
political  reform.  For  the 
Democrats,  out  of  very  shame, 
can  not  refuse  to  do  the  same 
thing.  Hence  for  the  first 
time  the  people  will  know 
what  it  costs  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. Resolutions  calling  for 
this  publicity  have  amounted 
to  nothing,  and  laws  to  com- 
pel it  have  failed,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft  has  inaugu- 
rated a  jjolitical  custom  which 
is  almost  certain  to  l)ecome 
established  from  this  day  forth. 
That  is  the  way  we  do  things 
in  America.  We  agitate,  we 
cry  aloud,  we  fumble  and 
tlovmder,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  accomplished.  But  suddenly 
sentiment  crystallizes  into  deed,  and  deed  becomes  habit.  We 
have  said  from  the  first  that  we  thought  both  party  committees 
would  have  to  volunteer  open  accounts  this  year,  even  if  no  stat- 
ute and  no  parly  i)latform  for<ed  such   a  course.     Now.  thanks  to 


l'huiugr«pb  by  .Mine  Uupniit. 

(:i':oK(:i-:  u.  shei.don. 
The  new  treasurer  of  the  Kepuhhi.iii 
N.itioiial  Committee 
In  u-fereiiie  to  the  ciiarRe  that  he  is 
"connected  with  tiie  trusts  "  hesays.'"  1 
am  a  banker  and  I  am  a  director  in  (|nlte 
a  numlx-i  of  cori)orations.  Tliey  are  all. 
liowever.  Iej;itimafe  enterprises  doiiii- 
business  in  an  honorable  and  honest 
manner.  I  liave  no  apologies  to  m.ikr 
for  any  of  them." 
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Mr.  Talt.  tlie  tnst  -tep  lias  Wefii  taken,  and  the  otliers  will  ct)nK'  in 
due  time.  We  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Bryan  lias  more  th.m  a  single 
shot  lett  in  his  locker,  on  the  .score  of  campaign  publicity.  He 
might  tlir  \v  open  his  private  accounts,  showings  what  the  pre- 
liminary canva>s  has  cost  him.  and  challenge  the  Taft  family  to 
do  the  same." 

To  the  newspaper  charge  that  he  is  "connected  with  the  trusts  " 
Mr.  Sheldon  replies  tersely  :  ".As  I  have  never  yet  heard  asatisfac- 
torv  detinition  of  the  bugaboo  1  don't  know  whetlier  I  am  or  not." 


PEARY'S  PERSISTENCE 

COMMANDKR  TliA  K\  .  who  sailed  for  his  ninth  trip  to  the 
arctic  regions  on  July  (>,  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
"  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  float  at  both  ends  of  the  earth's  axis 
and  the  whole  earth  turn  uj)on  them."  In  his  opinion  "the  attain- 
ment of  the  north  and  soutii  poles  l)y  .\merican  expeditions  will 
be  worth  to  this  country  many  times  the  few  thousands  ex])ended 
just  for  the  closer  bond  and 
deeper  patriotism  resulting." 

In  speaking  of  the  conndenn- 
which  Peary  evinces  and  wliich 
the  Nevv  York  Trihiiiic  regards 
"as  in  a  certain  sense  prophetic," 
the  New  York   W'orlii  ^\\\s  : 


"  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
man  whose  faith  in  himself  and 
his  purposes  has  survived  a  series 
of  pronounced  rebuffs  by  arctic 
forces.  It  is  to  be  rememl)ere(i, 
however,  that  altho  Peary  has  not 
found  the  pole  as  yet.  he  has  es- 
tal)lished  numerous  points  of  geo- 
graphic and  ethnographic  value 
Through  him  the  world  knows 
that  Cireenland  is  an  island.  He 
has  studied  the  P^skimos  as  has 
no  other  explorer.  His  work  in 
the  charting  of  arctic  coast-lines 
and  in  recording  glacial  phenom- 
ena has  been  brilliant  and  of  tin- 
hiphest  usefulness." 

.And     the     Newark     Eveni>ig 

i\'eu<s  confidently  adds  "tliat  bv 
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character  and  trrJning  he  is  the  one  man  for  tiie  work  now  under- 
taken, and  realizing  as  he  does  that  this  is  the  last  opportunity  to 
acliieve  the  ambition  of  his  lifetime,  we  may  expect  the  supreme 
etfort  of  his  career." 

"It  is  not  enough  that  the  (iovernment  lends  a  competent  man 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  to  head  such  an  expedition,"  remarks 
the  Brooklyn  Citizen  in  a  review  of  tlie  struggle  Commander 
Peary  went  through  to  olMain  the  necessary  funds,  "it  shoulrl  also 
defray  the  entire  cost."     To  quote  further: 

"The  Government  represents  the  people,  and  the  throng  that  has 
visited  the  Peary  ship  at  the  Twenty-fourth  Street  dock  from  day 
to  day,  as  well  as  the  mass  that  has  read  all  that  the  papers  have 
had  to  say  on  the  subject,  shows  how  greatly  the  people  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Peary  expedition  and  its  succe.ss," 

Basing  its  judgment  somewhat  upon  the  lack  of  interest  shown 
in  this  expedition  by  the  "money-givers,"  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, while  acknowledging  a  universal  admiration  lor  his  courage 
and  perseverance,  doubts  if  there  is  any  great  degree  of  general 

interest   manifested  in  polar  ex- 
jjeditions.     We  read  further  : 

"  Even  the  purely  .scientific  in- 
terest in  these  expeditions  is  not 
so  lively  as  it  was  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  The  scientific 
inc[uiry  of  the  day  has  more  regard 
to  usefulness  of  results  tlian  ever 
l)efore  in  the  general  history  and 
progress  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  actual  reaching  of  the 
axial  point  on  the  globe  termed 
'the  North  Pole,'  if  it  is  ever  ac- 
complished, will  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  humankind.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  wliether  the 
actual  discovery  of  the  pole  will 
assist  to  tlie  working  out  of  any 
of  the  great  pliysical  problems  of 
the  earth  tiiat  are  yet  unsolved. 
It  will  doubtless  be  a  source  of 
national  pride  to  reflect,  in  case 
Peary  at  last  succeeds,  that  the 
American  flag,  and  not  some 
other  flag,  floats  from  a  staff 
planted  at  one  of  the  axial  extrem- 
ities of  this  whirling"  glob'*." 


COMMANDEK 
I.I'CK." 


THE    CREW    OF   THE   "ROOSEVELT." 
Of  these  men  who  accompany  Commander  Peary  in  his  quest  for  the  pole,  five  were  members  of  his  last  expedition. 
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MURDER  AS  A  POLITICAL  ASSET 

IN  nominating  for  tlie  Presidency  of  tlie  United  States  Mar- 
tin K.  Preston,  a  convicted  murderer  and  below  the  constitu- 
tional age  of  tlitjibility,  the  Socialist-Labor  party  has  given  the 
editorial  writers  of  the  country  an  opportunity  for  levity  seldom 
granted  in  so  strenuous  a  political  year.  Yet  the  nomination, 
as  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks,  was  not  intended  as  a  joke, 
but  was  the  act  of  men  "bitterly  in  earnest."  Despite  the 
nominee's  refusal  to  accept  tlie  honor  offered  him  by  his  party, 
the  press  finds  reason  to  comment  at  some  length  upon  the  spirit 
which  prompted  the  offer. 

Martin  Preston  is  now  undergoing  a  sentence  of  twenty-five 
years'  imprisonment  at  Goldrteld,  Nev.,  for  killing  a  restaurant- 
keeper  there  some  three  years  ago.  The  man  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  a  labor-union  by  discharging  some  waiter-girls, 
in  defiance  of  union  rules.  A  boycott  was  pronounced  upon  his 
place,  and  Preston  was  stationed  as  a  "  picket  "  to  enforce  the  boy- 
cott. Trouble  ensued,  and  that  Preston  shot  and  killed  the  restau- 
rant-keeper is  undoubted  ;  but  the  Socialist-Laborites  hold  that 
the  act  was  in  self-defense  and  justified. 

"It  is  a  burlesque  on  Socialism  and  resembles  real  Socialism 
as  much  as  a  Maine  sardine  the  genuine  French  article,"  is  the 
comment  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  upon  the  nomination.  "  Preston 
is  the  freak  candidate  of  all  history,"  the  Cleveland  Leader  re- 
marks, and  the  New  York  l^ost  believes  "that  to  have  killed  a 
restaurant-keeper  in  the  interests  of  labor  is  the  very  latest  thing 
in  Presidential  qualifications."  In  speaking  further  of  the  trifling 
task  of  overcoming  these  obstacles  The  Leader  says  : 

"  If  Mr.  Preston  could  be  elected  and  had  a  chance  to  qualify  as 
President  he  could  not  pardon  himself  because  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  under  State,  not  Federal,  laws.  And  if  he  could  be 
pardoned  he  could  not  qualify.  To  make  him  President  he  would 
have  to  be  dynamited  out  of  jail  while  the  Constitution  was  burned 
by  his  friends." 

This  contingency,  however,  had  already  been  sighted  and  met 
by  the  delegate  who  put  Mr.  Preston  in  nomination.  In  the  spirit 
of  Timothy  Campbell's  "What's  the  Constitution  between  friends?  " 
he  said  in  part : 

".•\ltho  Preston  is  not  of  the  age  provided  in  the  Constitution 
for  a  Presidential  candidate,  that  makes  no  difference  to  us.  It  is 
for  the  working  people  to  elect  him,  and  if  he  is  elected  he  will 
be  seated.  Constitutions  are  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people 
for  the  constitutions." 

The  Daily  People^  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialist-Labor  party, 
in  commenting  upon  the  Presidential  ticket  hailed  it  as  a  "slo- 
gan at  the  sound  of  which  everv  workingman  should  be  fired  with 
»-nthusiasm."     It  went  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  a  summons  to  every  hona-fide  unionist  to  rush  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  fellow  unionist  who  is  thrown  in  jail  by  class  justice  for 
his  firmness  on  the  firing-line. 

"It  is  a  warning  against  the  evils  ol  pure  and  simple  politi- 
cianism 

"  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  double  weapon  that  the  well-poised  revo- 
lutionist in  the  camp  of  the  Labor  Movement  uses  in  the  class 
struggle  with  the  capitalist  class — the  weapon  of  the  ballot,  and 
the  weapon  of  man's  natural  rights  of  physical  force  in  self-defense. 


"  It  is  an  attestation  of  the  unterrified  posture  of  the  Socialist- 
Labor  party — the  promotion  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Working 
Class  by  all  available  means." 

"The  nomination  is  interesting,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
"from  the  glimpse  it  gives  us  into  the  mental  attitude  of  certain 
groups  of  agitators  who  find  the  highest  claim  to  distinction  in  law- 
lessness and  crime."  Adds  the  same  paper:  "The  spirit  it  illus- 
trates— the  spirit  displayed  at  Goldfield,  and  of  which  Haywood 
is  a  hero — is  the  same  that  finds  expression  in  resolutions  to 
restrain  the  authority  of  the  courts." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  {Kt^).),  taking  a  more  serious  view 
of  the  matter  than  most  of  its  contemporaries,  finds  "  something 
pitiful"  about  the  nomination,  representing  as  it  does  a  "fac- 
tion of  people  who  may  mean  well,  but  who  are  wrong  in  their 
piiilosophy."     To  quote  further  : 

"The  Socialist-Labor  party  cast  about  32,000  votes  four  years 
ago,  and  these  represented  a  lot  of  dissatisfied  people  who  thought 
the  country  was  being  ruined  by  its  rulers  and  that  society  was 
built  on  a  false  basis.  There  were  more  votes  cast  in  lyoo,  and 
what  the  number  will  be  this  November  is  problematical,  but  is 
not  likely  to  reach  a  greater  figure  than  four  years  ago.  These 
people  are  not  to  be  condemned  out  of  hand  nor  laughed  at.  They 
have  a  grievance  which  seems  to  them  so  important  as  to  override 
all  other  considerations  in  politics. 

"  It  is  a  condition  that  has  always  existed  and  which  goes  back 
historically  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam.  There  are  always  with  us 
the  unfortunate,  the  miserable,  the  people  in  debt,  and  those  who 
see  little  ahead  for  them  under  existing  conditions.  Their  effort 
to  improve  their  situation  is  not  to  be  sneered  at,  but  to  be  treated 
with  kindness  and  consideration.  The  Socialist-Labor  platform 
is  based  on  antipathy  to  capitalism  of  every  sort,  wiiich  it  holds 
has  captured  in  its  own  interests  the  school,  the  Church,  and  the 
professions.  It  wants  more  than  Karl  Marx  ever  demanded.  It 
thinks  there  is  no  property  except  in  labor,  and  that  an  equal  dis- 
tribution according  to  the  amount  of  labor  (by  which  it  seems  to 
mean  largely  manual  labor)  of  all  the  property  in  the  country  is  the 
only  solution  of  tlie  many  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to. 

"This  is  not  new  in  theory  nor  has  there  ever  lacked  a  number 
of  honest  men  who  have  thought  that  this  distribution  was  for  the 
general  good.  It  is  chimerical,  of  course,  and  it  is  destined  to  con- 
stant failure  until  the  world  is  absolutely  changed  and  human 
nature  put  on  a  new  basis." 

The  Socialist-Labor  party,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  explains, 
represents  "the  dwindling  remnant  of  the  earlier  converts  to  the 
faith  in  this  country,"  and  its  spirit  is  one  of  protest  against  the 
comparatively  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  more  numerous  and 
powerful  Socialist  party  which  polled  more  than  400,000  votes  for 
its  candidate  in  1904.  But  to  the  ordinary  man,  adds  The  Tribune, 
there  seems  little  practical  difference  between  the  two  parties.  To 
quote  further  : 

"  That  the  other  Socialists  should  have  debated  about  nominating 
Haywood,  and  that  nearly  half  of  the  delegates  to  their  national 
convention  felt  that  nothing  short  of  Haywood  would  adequately 
express  their  feeling  toward  organized  government,  shows  how 
little  real  progress  the  Socialists  who  have  split  off  from  the  old 
irreconcilabl(!s  led  by  De  Leon  have  made  toward  common  sense. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  ideas  of  Socialism  have  spread  in 
this  country  while  the  Socialist  party  stands  practically  still.  It 
invariably  nominates  candidates  whom  only  a  Socialist,  and  one 
of  a  very  irrt-roncilable  sort,  could  support  at  the  polls,  and  that 
is  not  the  way  to  win  votes." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Ann  Akbok  physicians  have  recently  removed  a  rubber  eraser  from  the  car 
of  a  schoolfiirt.  She  mu.st  have  been  tryinR  to  Ret  somethinK  off  her  miml. 
-~  Washington  Post. 

TiiK  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  Kiissian  Douma  have  been  raised  to  8j,  100 
— which  is  a  liberal  sum  when  you  consider  how  very  little  they  arc  alUnvrd  to 
do. — Kansas  Cily  Stitr. 

Several  Icadins  New-York  banks  have  decided  that  they  don't  want  Rovem- 
ment  deposits  if  they  have  i"  i>av-  inirrrst  on  them.  How  times  have  rh.TnRerl 
recently! — Atlanta  Journal. 


A  stiHNTisT  declares  that  the  problem  before  the  next  Rcnerntion  will  be 
how  to  keep  from  freezinR.  Hy  that  time  the  present  Reneration  will  have 
solved   it. — Washtngton   Post. 

It  is  estimated  that  land  frontinR  on  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Is  worth  $30,- 
000,000  an  acre,  notwithstandinR  the  poor  crops  that  have  recently  been  raised 
on  it. — Chtcago  live  or  I'll  eraii. 

One  good  thing  about  our  national  conventions  Js  that  they  can  be  held 
without  arousing  a  suspicion  that  their  chief  purpose  Is  the  i.solation  of  •'•<t- 
many. — Chicago  Kecord-Herfdd. 
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THE  SICK   PERSIAN  LION  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS 

AX  7' HEN  the  lion  in  tiie  apolog:  of  the  fabulist  was  sick  the  otiier 
'  ^  animals  surrounded  his  couch  in  various  tempers  of 
mind.  The  ass  lifted  up  his  heels  and  kicked  the  monarch  of 
beasts  And  now  that  I'ersia  is  in  agony,  doubtless  not  its  last 
agony,  the  Powers  of  Europe,  according  to  the  press,  are  gathering- 
round  and  whispering.  What  is  there  in  it 
for  us  ?  The  circumstances  of  what  is  a 
bloody  revolution  can  be  read  in  the  daily 
papers.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  both  timed 
and  executed  the  sud  len  and  ferocious  move- 
ment. He  did  so  with  great  foresight,  and, 
as  we  learn  from  the  press,  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Shah  Ali  is  an  e.xceedingly  astute 
and  utterly  unscrupulous  monarch,  and  he 
chose  an  exceedingly  favorable  moment  for 
executing  his  Napoleonic  coup  and  demolish- 
ing his  Parliament.  He  waited  until  King 
Edward  had  fallen  into  the  arms  of  Czar 
Nicholas  and  bound  himself,  while  Russia 
took  a  similar  oath,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Teheran  Government. 
The  interference  of  France  was  precluded  In 
her  relations  with  both  parties  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  entente.  Such  are  the  facts  to  whicli 
the  European  press  are  wakening  up,  and 
The  Daily  Graphic  (London)  puts  the  case 
with  strength  and  plainness  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"This  country  can  not  see  without  anxiety 
that  the  ^;//'^A//t'jr  lately  concluded  with  France 
and  Russia  should  be  operating  with  deplor- 
able oppressiveness  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  relate.  In  Morocco,  which  was  virtually 
handed  over  to  France  in  1904,  a  sultan  who 
was  rejected  by  the  whole  nation  is  being- 
forced  upon  it  by  French  bayonets.  In  the 
Persian  northern  provinces  and  the  capital  of 
that  country,  which  was  similarly  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  Russia,  Cossacks  are  being  em- 
ployed to  support  an  unpopular  sovereign 
in  crushing  the  liberal  constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn  al- 
legiance." 

England's  hands  are,  in  fact,  tied  by  her  entente  with  Russia, 
and  if  the  Czar  seized  what  he  considered  a  great  opportunity  to 
restore  the  old  autocracy  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  favorites 
and  satisfying  the  fanatic  demands  of  the  mollahs  the  presence 
of  Russian  officers  at  Teheran  commanding  Persian  troops  may 
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WIio  tried  to   abolish   Constitutional   (iov 
eminent  by  bombarding  the  Parliament. 


also  indicate  that  Persia  is  little  more  than  a  Russian  dependency. 
Thus  the  Manchester  Guardian  observes  : 

"The  Convention  made  at  Keval  practically  converts  Persia  into 
a  Russian  dependency,  for  if  Russia  is  to  have  the  right  to  main 
tain  order  in  her  own  sphere  and  also  the  right  to  lend  officers  for 
the  Siiah  to  conquer  his  sul)jects,  there  is  an  end  of  neutrality  and 
sooner  or  later  of  Persian  independence. 

■  "We  hope  that  Sir  Edward  Crey  will,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  the  Convention  from  becoming  an  in- 
strument   for   repressing   the  popular   move- 
ment in   Persia  and  for  destroying  iier  inde- 
pendence." 

Lord  Cur/.on,  in  a  speecii  recently  made  in 
London,  sa\s  I'hc  Daily  Telegraph  (London), 
showed  thai  he  never  thought  well  of  the 
changed  relalions  between  I\ussia  and  l-ing- 
land.     To  ciiiote  tlie  resume  of  this  journal  : 

"  Lord  Curzon  deplored  wiiat  lie  regarded 
as  the  unfortunate  sacrifice  of  British  inter- 
ests in  Persia  in  the  agreement  with  Russia, 
and  he  hinted  not  obscurely  that  that  agree- 
ment could  not  be  regarded  as  the  last  word 
on  the  parts  to  be  played  by  Russia  and 
Britain  in  Central-Asian  problems.  He 
trusted  that  in  spite  of  recent  manifestations 
the  vital  interest  which  England  had  so  long 
shown  in  Persia  would  not  abate,  and  that  we 
might  in  the  future  be  able  to  render  her  that 
assistance  toward  the  retention  of  her  nation- 
ality and  independent  existence  of  which  slie 
stood  so  sorely  in  need." 

These  words  are  too  i)essimistic,  thinks  the 
Hamburger  AMchrichte/i.  It  is  England 
who  has  all  the  advantages  with  regard  to 
spheres  of  influence  in  Persia.  Thus  we 
read  : 

"We  can  not  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  Russia  must  have  made  the  Con- 
vention with  England  concerning  Persia 
solely  against  her  will,  for  naturally  it  gave 
to  England  a  promise  of  the  lion's  share  in 
the  booty.  Yet  it  would  not  now  be  right  for 
Russia  to  advocate  its  abrogation,  at  least 
until  circumstances  arise  which  give  either 
party  a  pretext  for  violating  it  or  justifying  its  annulment." 

Another  and  equally  influential  (lerman  paper  takes  a  nuicli 
higher  stand  with  regard  to  England's  position  and  obligations 
toward  Persia,  altho  how  far  she  will  feel  herself  hampered  by  her 
entente  with  Russia  is  doubtful.  Thus  we  read  that  the  "court 
party  of  reaction  is  certainly  reckoning  on  the  support  of  Rus- 
sia," yet  this  writer  observes:  "If  England  remains  true  to  her 
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traditional  policy  slie  must  proceeti  to  maintain  tlic  permanence  of 
the  Persian  Constitutional  Government  and  to  protect  the  action 
of  the  Liberal  parties,  altho  it  does  not  yet  appear  whether  tiie 
Convention  signed  in  the  autumn  ol  last  year  between  England  and 
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SCF.NK   OF   THK    PERSIAN    RKVOLITTION, 

Showintj  PetNia's  Russian  frontier,  r>agiiisliah,  to  which  tlie  Sliah 
fled  to  plan  his  coup  d'etat ;  Telieran,  where  he  executed  it ;  and 
Tabriz,  which  is  now  a  scene  of  internecine  bloodshed. 

Russia  with  regard  to  Persia  and  confirmed  a  few  weeks  a^o  at 
Reval  will  merely  result  to  compel  10n<jlan(l  to  carry  out  ihr  views 
of  Russia." 

The  ne.xl  (juestion  is  how  far  Russia  will  be  content  to  accjuiesce 
in  "the  traditional  policy  of  England."  Russia's  record  does  not 
entitle  us  to  think  much  of  her  stedfast  ob.servance  of  the  agree- 
ment in  this  .sense,  declares  the  Manchester  Gitardinti.  and  this 
opinion  is  indorsed  by  the  London  Daily  Mail,  for 

"  Russia's  record,  since  the  crisis  began,  has  been  one  of  alternate 
menace  and  intrigue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Anglo-Russian 
Convention  will  not  result  in  her  armed  intervention  on  the  Shah's 
side.     The  Moroccan  precedent  does  not  make  for  ojjtimism." 

Russian  intrigues  in  Persia  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  incident 
of  the    Persian  revolution,  thinks   /"//(•  .Xalioii  Cl.ondon),  but   mat- 
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.\|(  HOI  AS     "  1  see  we  aie  ui  |ierfect  accord. 
I  knout  them.     We  both  have  our  Cossacks." 


\  oil  Lxinibard  I  hem  : 


— Fischietlo  (  Turin). 


sacrificed  in  Russia's  interests.  The  gravest  consequences  of  all 
will  doubtless  develop,  as  Mr.  Lynch  [the  expert  Orientral  traveler 
and  publicist,  in  some  letters  to  the  London  Timcs\  predicts,  in 
Turkey.  The  more  closely  Russia  and  Creat  Britain  unite  in  a 
league  from  which  (iermany  is  ostentatiously  e.xcluded,  the  more 
inevitable  becomes  the  .Sultan's  dependence  on  the  Kaiser.  The 
old  policy  of  supporting  struggling  nationalities  has  been  aban- 
doned for  a  series  of  'deals  '  between  e.xpanding  empires." 


IS  FRANCE  READY? 

''T^flE  air  of  Europe  still  api)ears  to  be  charged  with  the  gases 
*■  of  bellicosity  which  any  accidental  spark  may  kindle  into 
an  explosion.  It  is,  however,  happily  only  in  the  arsenals,  ship- 
yards, and  caserns  that  any  actual  warlike  activity  is  so  far  appar- 
ent. Warlike  speeches,  warlike  articles  keep  men's  minds  fi.xt  on 
war,  and  yet  we  are  assured  by  leading  statesmen  like  Mr.  Roose- 
velt on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and  Mr.  Clemenceau  on  the  otiier 
that  .ill  this  "warlike  jiniiaralion"  is  the  truest  safeguard  of  peace. 


ters  are  likely  to  be  comi)li(ated  by  the  designs  and  j)lans  of  the 
Cierm.in  limperor  and  the  .Sultan  of   Turkey.     To  cpiote  : 

"  .\   remarkably  hopeful   rcloim   umvcmcnt    in    Persi.i  h.is  been       ili:it"war  is  at   this  moment  necessarv   to   Cermanv  in  order  to 


THK    r.M.ACK    Ar    TKlllK.W, 

I'roin   which  the  Shah  directed  the  revolutionary  operations  of 
his  Cossacks. 

.Sometimes,  as  the  press  inform  us,  the  pressure  in  the  atmosphere 
l)ecomes  more  than  usually  tense.  Thus  in  a  recent  speech  to 
the  troops  which  he  had  just  reviewed  at  Doeberitz  the  Kaiser  i> 
reported  i.i  all  the  Euroi)ean  papers  to  have  exclaimed  enthusi.is- 
licalh ,  "  Let  them  come  on,  we  are  ready!"  While  it  was  aftcr- 
warrl  exi)Iained  that  these  words  contained  no  challenge  to  Euroi)e, 
but  were  simjjly  intended  to  stir  the  military  ardor  of  troops  who 
had  just  listened  to  the  strains  of  "  Deut.schland,  Deut.schlaiid 
ueber  alles,"  they  made  a  jirofound  impression  in  France.  Certain 
high  French  military  authorities  and  writers  proceeded  to  publish 
in  the  jjrincipal  pajjers  of  Paris  articles  of  which  the  i)revailing 
tone  was  the  confident  echo — "France  is  ready  al.so."  One  of 
these  writers  declared  that  William  II.  was  walking  about  witii  .1 
chip  on  his  shoulder.  The  Empire  had  come  to  a  pass  analogous 
to  that  of  France  in  1.S70,  when  Napoleon  II  I.  sought  by  a  wai  with 
(lermany  to  revive  national  confidence.  This  remark  was  sug- 
gested by  a  sentence  in  Ptu/sclie  /.cituiii^^  (lierliii)  to  the  effect 
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WILLIAM'S   SPEECH. 

"  Is  that  stafje  thunder,  or  are  we  to  liave  a.  real  liglitniiig  storm  ? 

—h'laddey.uLitsch  ( Berlin). 


GERMAN\    (iKlMBI  JiS  WHILE     JllU    KIM    1)AN( 
JOYOUS    ENTENTE. 


ROl  ND    HIM   IN    A 


-Hire  (Paris). 


RUMBLINGS    AND   GRUMBLINGS. 


revive  that  military  nianliuess  which  has  ahiiost  l)ec()nie  extinct, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  hideous  scandals  denounced  by  Harden  in 
his  Zukunft." 

That  France  is  much  more  prepared  for  war  than  she  was  in  1S70 
is  the  contention  of  Mr.  Charles  Malo,  the  military  editor  of  the 
Journal  ties  DSafs  (Paris),  in  which  paper  he  declares  that  it  was 
::ot  through  her  numerical  inferiority,  270,000  men  against  400,000, 
!!iat  France  was  beaten  in  the  campaign  which  ended  at  Sedan. 
Her  defeat  was  attributable  to  conditions  which  have  since  been 
remedied.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"We  possess  to-day  just  what  we  lacked  in  1870.  We  have  so 
complete  an  organization  that  we  could  desire  nothing  better.  .  .  . 
\'v'e  have  munitions  of  war  and  an  armament  as  perfect  and  com- 
plete as  any  in  Europe.  We  have  also  those  means  of  transport, 
the  lack  of  which  put  us  at  so  great  a  disadvantage." 

He  concludes  by  declaring  that  if  France  only  have  -  onfidence 
in  herself  she  is  safe.  "  France,  who  at  no  period  has  been  so  de- 
sirous of  peace  as  she  is  at  present,  has  never  had  less  reason  to 
fear  the  coming  of  war. " 

In  another  most  important  journal  of  Paris,  the  monarchical 
Ganlflis,  General  Zurlinden,  ex-Minister  of  War,  optimistically 
remarks  : 

"  The  excessive  alarm  which  is  felt  throughout  France  at  the 
prospect  of  war  is  not  shared  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  great  efforts  in  the  way  of  military  progress  that  have  been  made 
l)y  both  the  nation  and  the  army  since  1870.  .  .  .  The  well-in- 
formed know  that  in  spite  of  the  meddling  interference  of  politi- 
cians in  military  affairs,  and  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  army, 
we  are  a  hundred  times  better  prepared,  a  hundred  times  better 
organized  than  in  1870,  both  in  respect  to  the  commanding  and 
officering  of  our  troops  and  in  everj-thing  else.  At  present,  a  war 
with  France  would  be  for  any  nation  an  adventure  of  the  most 
serious  risk,  of  the  most  multiplex  difficulty  and  danger,  even  if 
we  were  isolated.  Any  nation  would  be  likely  to  shrink  from  such 
a  perilous  undertaking,  at  least  so  long  as  our  great  ally  stands 
lirm  and  England  loyally  extends  her  hand  to  us." 

More  guarded  are  the  statements  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rousset, 
ex-Depute  for  Verdun,  who  has  his  eye  on  Germany,  and  relies  on 
England.  He  entitles  an  article  in  the  Paris  Figaro  "  Let  us  be 
Prepared."     He  remarks  : 

"On  the  one  hand  the  strained  relations  between  England  and 
Germany,  which,  tho  from  time  they  appear  relaxed,  are  neverthe- 
less chronic  in  their  character  ;  on  the  other  liand.  Gallophobe  sen- 
timents which  are  in  constant  evidence  beyond  the  Vo.sges,  and 


whicli  the  Morocco  affair  is  not  likely  to  mitigate,  are  of  serious 
significance.  ...  In  addition  to  these  things  the  new  tendency 
of  PLnglish  opinion  and  ideas  shows  that  in  the  future  we  shall  have 
to  reckon  with  movements  to  whose  possibility  we  must  not  at  this 
time  remain  indifferent.  .  .  .  Let  us  therefore  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  our  being  surprize<i  and, 
like  our  friends  across  the  Channel,  let  us  be  ready." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CASTRO  SELF-REVEALED 

^^HE  present  reign  of  terror  at  Caracas,  the  prisons  crowded 
*-  with  political  recalcitrants,  and  the  general  state  of  anar- 
chy, have  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  the  daily  press.  An  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Paris  Matin  furnished  by  a  Venezuelan 
correspondent  shows  the  ferocious  dictator  as  he  appears  to  a 
foreigner  and  as  he  reveals  himself  by  his  own  words.  In  personal 
appearance,  says  Mr.  George  de  Moisant,  the  correspondent  we 
refer  to,  Mr.  Castro  is  "robust  and  stolid,  and  he  bears  himself 
with  the  artless  hauteur  of  shrewd  illiteracy."  Then  follow  these 
particulars  : 

"  The  President  of  Venezuela  wore  a  black  vest  and  a  tlaring 
tie.  He  stroked  with  his  right  hand  the  coarse  beard  which  hung 
from  his  chin  and  cheeks.  He  is  a  short,  stocky  man  with  the 
bronzed  complexion  of  half-breeds,  whether  of  negro  or  Indian 
origin,  and  in  his  keen,  bright  eye  there  is  an  expression  of  energy 
which  puts  people  out  of  countenance.  One  feels  that  he  is  trying 
to  impose  upon  his  interlocutor  the  authority  which  rests  upon  the 
insolence  of  his  staring  gaze  and  his  sudden  outbursts  of  fluent 
speech." 

Mr.  De  Moisant  proceeds  to  repeat  the  account  whicii  Castro 
gave  of  his  own  opinions,  views,  and  plans.  As  for  the  broken 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Venezuela  the  dictator 
remarked  : 

"Venezuela  has  no  interest  in  France.  France  has  4, 000  citizens 
and  12,000,000  francs  in  Venezuela,  but  there  is  no  reciprocity  of 
interests.  I  don't  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  your  country. 
Our  common  Latin  origin  is  a  sufficient  tie  between  us.  But 
modern  diplomacy  has  abandoned  the  policy  of  sentiment.  It  has 
commercialized  politics.  I  do  not  want  foreign  business  men  in 
Venezuela ;  I  want  no  monopolists  in  the  Republic.  Venezuela 
is  on  bad  terms  with  all  the  Powers.  This  is  my  work,  and  1  am 
proud  of  it." 

The   President  of  \^enezuela  proceeded  to  dwell  upon  his  own 
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work  and  character.  He  would,  he  said,  be  a  delivtrci  ol  liis  pen 
jile.  like  Bolivar,  and  had  already  fought  a  htittle  against  the  Mai- 
tos  which  rivaled  Wellingtons  exploit  at  Waterloo,  altho  Waterloo 
would  not  have  been  lost  to  the  French  if  Castro  had  been  in 
Napoleons  place.  In  fact  he  would  defy  the  world  in  .securini; 
\  enezuela  for  the  X'enezuelans.  He  thus  stated  his  ijrievancfv 
against  France : 

"Masters  of  our  economic  lile  you  iiavc  aisi»  loired  an  cnirancf 
through  the  stress  of  circumstances  into  our  political  life.  Hi- 
cause  there  are  a  few  thousands  of  Frenchmen  in  X'enezuela  \()ii 
believe  that  you  have  the  right  to  foment  civil  war  in  our  country. 
Hut  the  Liberator  of  South  America.  Holivar.  whose  portrait  you 
see  yonder  hung  side  l>y  side  with  mini-,  accomplished  a  work 
which  will  be  of  less  significance  in  history  than  mine.  By  his 
military  genius  he  drove  out  the  .Spaniards  wiio  were  oiu"  ojiprts- 
.sors.  As  for  me,  I  am  being  attacked  by  an  enemy  inlinitely  moii' 
numerous  and  better  armed  than  those  encoinitered  by  him.  Min 
of  business,  cosmopolitan  ctunpanies,  have  taken  possession  of  our 
lands,  our  mines,  and  our  commerce.  In  \'ene/.uela,  in  Coloml)ia. 
in  Bolivia,  and  in  Ecuador  the  wiiole  economic  life  is  in  the  hands 
of  strangers.  Now  political  life  can  not  be  separated  from  eco- 
nomic life.  The  latter  controls  the  former.  It  is  therefore  our 
national  independence  wiiich  is  at  stake.  But  why  dissimulate  .'' 
.My  dream  is  to  eftect  the  regeneration  of  the  northern  republics 
of  .South  America  by  uniting  tiiem  for  a  mutual  defense  against 
the  invasion  of  barbarians  from  i'2uro])e  or  the  I'niied  .States." 

This  "ignorant  autocrat  "  over  a  territory  of  364.000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  some  2,590.000  inhabitants  thus  utters  his  final 
defiance  of  Kurope : 

"1  have  no  fear  of  Europe.  .All  the  Bowers  may  form  a  coali- 
tion, but  X'enezuela  will  remain  unconquerable  as  long  as  1  am 
livinq;." — iraiislation  made  for 'Ywv.  Litf.kakv   Dickst. 


GERMAN  AND    ENGLISH  WEALTH 

C"*  ERMANY'.S  fiscal  superiority  to  France  both  in  her  power 
^  to  raise  money  by  loans  and  the  lightness  of  her  taxation 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  in  ( lerman  publications 
and  especially  in  The  Continental  Correspondent  (\\^\W\\).\s\\\c\\ 
is  supposed  to  be  ofticial.     I.,   (i.  Cliio//.i  .Mmu-v.   M.I'.,   in  an 


article  in  the  London  Daily  Xews.  conclusively  proves  that  Eng- 
land is  considerably  richer  than  (Germany.  Mr.  Money  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  koyal  Statistical  Society,  belongs  to  the  staff  of  the  London 
org.ui  cited,  .md  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  authority.  He  con- 
Vludes  that  the  total  income  of  the  62.000,000  German  people  is 
under  $7,250,000,000  as  against  the  total  income  of  $9,000,000,000 
of  the  44.000,000  British  people.  For  convenience  he  takes  one 
.Stale  of  the  derman  Jlmpire  as  typical  and  compares  it  with  (ireat 
Brit. tin.      He  thus  compares  the  taxation  of  the  two  kingdoms: 

'"  I'nissi.i  has  an  incimie-tax  law  which  is  far  more  complete  and 
Jar-ieaching  than  our  own.  .Assessment  to  income  tax  begins  at 
what  we  should  think  a  very  low  level,  ^45  [S225]  a  year,  or  17s. 
^d.  [54. 2S]  a  week,  whereas  the  British  income  tax  begins  at  in- 
comes e.xceeding  ^160  [;i?iSoo]  a  year,  or  ^3  is.  6d.  [515.30]  a  week. 

".Moreover,  every  Prussian  income-tax  payer  has  to  declare  his 
total  income,  which  is  not  the  case  here.  As  a  result  we  get  in 
I'ru.ssia  an  exhaustive  official  analysis  of  the  incomes  of  the  people 
who  have  17s.  3d.  [S4.2S]  a  week  and  over. 

"The  broad  result  in  1907  was  as  follows: 

.Assessed  to  income  tax:  5,382,574  I>t•r^ons.  with  their  fami- 
lies niimlierinjj  17,000,000  men,  women,  and  children 17,000,000 

.Not  assessed  to   income  tax:  Men,  women,  and  children 31,000,000 

Total   !x>i>ulation 38,000,000 

"These  figures  show  at  once  how  low  is  the  Prussian  scale  of 
wages,  salaries,  and  profits.  More  than  half  the  population,  or 
21,000,000  out  ol  3S. 000.000,  belong  to  families  none  of  whose 
members  earn  as  much  as  J7S.  3d.  [$4.28]  a  week. 

"The  17.000.000  people  above  the  J7S.  3d.  [$4.28]  a  week  line 
had  a  total  income  of  nearly  ;^6oo.ooo,ooo  [$3,000,000,000].  .So 
that  of  the  families  above  the  17s.  3d.  [$4.28]  a  week  line,  just  over 
1.000,000  in  number  (counting  five  persons  per  family),  had  an 
average  income  of  £.Uo  [$300]  a  year  only. 

"Turning  to  Britain,  we  find  a  very  much  higher  .scale  of  wages, 
profits,  and  salaries.  Here  the  number  of  families  above  the  in- 
come-tax line  of  £.T,  is.  6d.  [S15.30]  a  week  is  about  1,000,000,  and 
their  total  income  in  1907  was  about  ^900,000,000  [$4,500,000,000]. 
.So  that  we  get  this  extraordinary  contrast : 

The  17,000,000  richest  Prussian  men,  women,  and  children 
have  an  aggregate  income  of $3,000,000,000 

The  5,000,000  licnest  British  men,women, and  children  have 

an  aggregate  income  of 4,500,000.000 

Thus  the  English  people  have  twice  as  great  an  income  per 

(■a))ita,  he  continues,  :is  the  (iernian  pco])le. 


Nicholas      'At  List  I  li.ive  (oiiml  a  man  wlio  larries  neither  a 
bomb  under  his  cloak  nor  a  knife  up  his  sleeve  for  me." 

—  Walire  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

ECHOES   OF   KEVAL 


Ni:W   FAKCE    IN    WESTERN    UUROPE. 


—  Tokyo  Puck. 
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AN  ENGLISH  EULOGY  OF  OUR 
TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

Ol  R  methods  ot  teclinical  traiuinj;  .ire  spoken  of  in  terms  tluit 
must  be  gratifying  to  every  American  educator,  in  an  ad- 
dress on  "Technical  Education  in  America,"  delivered  by  Sir 
William  H.  I'reece  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  lA)ndon. 
We  (luote  from  an  abstract  in  The  En^rinccriiii^  Diji^i'st  (New  York, 
June).  The  American  boy,  the  American  instructor,  and  even 
the  American  capitalist  who  finances  the  schools,  all  come  in  for 
a  good  word.     Says  this  eminent  electrician  : 

"It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossil)le,  to  make  any  just  comparison 
between  the  methods  of  technical  education  in  America  and  those 
at  home.  The  conditions  are  totally  different.  Climate,  race, 
commerce,  industry,  fashion,  wants,  and  aims  are  different.  We 
are  a  conservative,  archaic  nation,  well  provided  witii  inertia,  not 
wanting  in  wealth,  accustotned  to  grandmotherly  attentions,  sub- 
ject to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  swayed  by  the  precedents  of 
our  grandfathers.  America  is  a  congeries  of  numerous  self-gov- 
erning States,  intensely  ambitious,  enjoying  a  champagne-like 
climate,  formed  of  a  mixture  of  all  the  Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Latin 
races  of  Europe,  inspired  by  a  rapid  and  excessive  flood  of  the 
wealth  of  the  soil  and  the  demands  of  a  phenomenal  inroad  of 
aliens ;  abounding  with  advancing  commerce  and  growing  indus- 
try, and  suffering  from  a  great  inroad  of  wealth  and  an  immature 
system  of  finance. 

"The  American  boy  possesses  the  energy  and  smartness  of  a 
new  race.  The  European  boy  is  mentally  two  years  behind  him. 
His  precocity  is  assisted  by  his  keenness  and  his  vivacity.  He 
works  with  an  object  and  a  determination  to  succeed.  He  throws 
the  same  determination  into  his  studies  that  he  applies  lo  his  games. 
He  is  irresponsible  and  sometimes  a  terror.  The  absolute  unfit- 
ness of  these  characteristics  to  the  British  boy  must  be  self-evi- 
dent, but  they  will  account  for  the  differences  in  the  curricula, 
and  the  paper  set  for  examination  provided  for  these  boys  when 
they  become  students  in  colleges  and  universities.  Teachers, 
like  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 

"The  teachers  differ  but  little  from  those  in  Europe,  but  they 
are  excited  to  great  energy  by  their  natural  enthusiasm,  by  climatic 
influences,  and  by  the  reflected  encouragement  of  their  receptive 
pupils.  Indeed,  many  are  imported  from  France,  (Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  reverse  opera- 
tion, for  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  a  process  of  blending  in 
professorial  ranks.  We  want  new  blood  at  home.  We  have  made 
a  bold  start  here  by  appointing  Dr.  Henry  Bovey,  of  the  McGill 
University  (Montreal),  the  rector  of  our  new  Imperial  College  of 
Technology  in  South  Kensington,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate complete  justification. 

"It  is  in  the  behavior  of  the  employers  and  captains  of  industry 
that  even  a  greater  characteristic  is  evident.  They,  in  America, 
not  only  appreciate,  but  assist  in  noble  ways,  the  acquisition  of 
scientific  attainments  in  their  employees.  The  premium  sy.stem, 
such  a  serious  check  at  home,  is  abolished,  and  they  select  only 
those  who  can  submit  diplomas.  They  fully  recognize  the  ad- 
vantage of  technical  attainments,  they  encourage  research.  They 
equip  their  own  laboratories,  and  they  support  college  and  uni- 
versity by  financial  help  and  by  the  gift  of  machinery. 

"  The  marked  distinction  in  American  practise  is  t'.  e  adoption  of 
the  four-years'  course — which  we  certainly  ought  to  adopt  at  home, 
Tho  not  specified,  or  even  regulated,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in 
America  all  are  working  on  fixt  methodical  lines,  and  that  gradu- 
ally a  national  coordinated  system  will  be  evolved  which  will  make 
the  United  States  the  best  secularly  educated  country  in  the  world, 
and  its  educated  policy  thoroughly  organized." 


"We  are  used  to  thinking  of  gases  as  always  less  dense  than 
liquids,  and,  in  fact  we  have  never  hitherto  been  able  to  increase 
the  density  of  a  gas,  either  by  compressing  or  by  cooling,  down  to 
the  point  where  it  becomes  heavier  than  a  liquid  in  contact  with  it. 
This  could  not  take  place,  of  course,  if  the  gas  became  liquid  or 
dissolved  in  the  licjuid.  Dr.  Kammerliugh  Onnes  has,  neverthe- 
less, accomplished  this  surprizing  feat  by  causing  a  bubble  of 
comprest  helium  to  descend  by  its  own  weight  through  liquid  hy- 
drogen, like  a  drop  of  water  in  oil.  He  comprest  a  mixture  of 
hydrogen  and  helium  in  a  capillary  tube  plunged  into  liciuid  hydro- 
gen. The  hydrogen  becomes  almost  entirely  liquefied  and,  if  the 
pressure  does  not  exceed  49  atmospheres,  occupies  the  bottom  of 
the  tube.  Beyond  this  pressure  a  bubble  of  almost  pure  helium, 
which  is  floating  on  tlie  liquid,  is  seen  to  descend  below  it,  and  to 
rise  again  when  the  pressure  is  decreased  to  32  atmospheres.  .  .  . 
Besides  its  originality,  this  experiment  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
.  .  .  tile  limit  density  of  helium,  which  Van  der  Waals  supposes 
to  be  that  of  the  heavy    metals." — Translation    made  for  Thic 
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A  HEAVY  GAS— The  idea  of  a  liquid  that  is  heavier  than  a 
solid  is  not  hard  to  grasp,  for  we  are  all  accustomed  to  seeing 
solids  floating  on  water,  and  even  metals  will  float  in  mercury. 
That  a  gas  should  ever  be  heavier  than  a  liquid,  however,  so  that 
a  bubble  of  it  would  fall  instead  of  rising  in  the  liquid,  is  hard  to 
realize.  This  is  the  case  with  helium  gas  under  pressure  in  liquid 
hydrogen,  as  demonstrated  recently  in  Germany.  Says  a  writer  in 
Cos7iios  (Paris,  May  16)  : 


BEAUTY  AND  UGLINESS   IN  ANIMALS 

\  WORK  on  "The  Esthetics  of  the  Animal  World  "  has  just 
-^^*-  been  published  by  the  literary  executors  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Mobius,  director  of  the  great  Zoological  Museum  in  Berlin. 
It  consists,  as  we  learn  from  a  review  in  Nature  (London,  June 
4),  of  a  collection  of  brief  essays  discussing  different  types  of  ani- 
mals from  the  esthetic  point  of  view.     Says  the  reviewer : 

"Certain  animals  can  not  be  seen  without  being  greatly  admired, 
others  are  regarded  with  complacency  but  without  enthusiasm, 
others  with  entire  indifference,  and  yet  others  with  repugnance — 
which  is  often  affectation.  Professor  Mobius  sought  to  discover 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  diverse  esthetic  value  that  animals 
seem  to  have,  and  his  a  priori  method  led  him  to  judgments  which 
it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  test  statistically,  by  collecting 
opinions  from,  say,  five  thousand  of  each  of  the  following  groups  •. 
country  children,  men  in  the  street,  well-drest  women,  naturalists, 
and  artists.  It  is  notoriously  difficult,  however,  to  get  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  esthetic  emotion  (especially  in  regard  to  animals),  to 
allow  for  conventional  prejudice  and  posing,  for  sheer  uneducated- 
ness  of  vision,  and  for  entirely  artificial  associations  which  lead 
many  people  to  recoil  from  forms  of  life  which  the  artist  admires. 
We  find  in  this  book  many  statements  like  this:  'No  one  regards 
the  bat  as  beautiful,'  and  the  author  tried  to  show  that  this  uni- 
versal disapprobation  is  justified  according  to  certain  canons  of 
esthetic  criticism.  So  much  the  worse  for  these  canons,  it  seems 
to  us,  not  that  we  can  lielieve  in  the  universal  disapprobation  of 
bats." 

Professor  Mobius  believes  that  our  esthetic  judgments  as  to  ani- 
mals rest  on  a  complex  objective  and  subjective  basis  ;  he  regards 
the  general  qualities  of  a  beautiful  living  creature  as  being  capable 
of  reduction  to  rule  ;  such  a  creature,  he  says,  must  be  a  unity,  it 
must  be  harmonious,  it  must  have  individuality,  and  so  on.  The 
reviewer  does  not  agree  with  him.     We  read  : 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  just  as  we  are  pleased  by  a  piece  of  carving, 
rude  tho  it  may  be,  which  expresses  the  craftsman's  mood,  and 
shows  him  to  be  even  a  little  bit  of  a  creator,  so,  but  infinitely 
more,  are  we  pleased  by  the  individuality  of  organisms — every  one 
its  own  artist — no  one  of  which  uses  its  materials  quite  in  the  same 
way.  An  interesting  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  esthetic  value 
of  animals  as  parts  of  a  landscape ;  thus  what  is  not  impressive 
in  isolation  gets  its  value  in  its  natural  setting.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  associations  seen  on  a  coral  beach  at 
low  tide. 

"The  volume  attempts  an  analysis  of  beauty  in  animal  architec- 
ture, but  the  treatment  seems  to  us  too  dogmatic  and  aprioristic. 
We  demand  symmetry,  it  is  said,  yet  what  delights  us  more  than  a 
lop-sided  shell  from  the  shore?  ...  A  centipede  makes  us  tired, 
it  is  said,  with  its  monotony,  .  .  .  whereas  to  many  people  a  centi- 
pede quickly  moving  among  the  bark  is  in  its  way  just  as  beautiful 
as  a  peacock.  Spiders  are  not  so  much  appreciated  as  butterflies, 
because  their  body  has  only  two  main  parts,  and  the  esthetic  unity 
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is  spoilt  by  the  distractions  of  tlu- 
alidomen  when  we  areconteniiilatinv, 
the  cepiialolhorax,  and  7>iie  versa. 
.  .  .  We  may  take  shelter  behind 
tile  eirenic  maxim,  'De  jjustibus  non 
disputandum  est'  ["There  is  no  dis 
putinjj  abcjut  tastes'],  but  we  are  nm 
afraid  of  the  responsibility  of  statiif^ 
a  counter-thesis,  with  whioh  we  tiiink 
most  artists  will  agree,  tliat  no  na>- 
ural  animals  are  ugly  in  the  sense 
of  being  out  of  proportion  or  out  ol 
l\arniony,  or 'bad  color."  it  seems 
lo  us  that  the  only  ugly  animals  an- 
such  as  prize  pigs,  on  which  tiian 
has  laid  violent  hands.  One  of  tlu 
delights  of  animal  coloration  is  tlu- 
daring  as  well  as  the  subtlety  of  tlu 
experiments,  but  is  any  result  ever  a 
failure  in  the  sense  that  a  i)ictiMt 
or  a  picture-hat  may  be  r  " 


HOW   TO  WALK 

SOMK  useful  directions  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  walking  for  health  or 
jjleasure  are  given  by  Prof.  Richard 
1".  Nelligan,  of  the  department  of 
hygiene  at  Amherst  College,  in  an 
article  contributed  to  Country  Life 
ill  America  (New  ^'ork,  Julyi. 
I'rofessor  Nelligan  says  that  it  is 
surprizing   how    little    is    generally 

known  about  the  proper  carriage,  stride,  and  breathing  in  this  form 
of  «-xerci.se.  The  carriage  and  stride  on  a  level  country  road 
differ,  of  course,  from  those  that  are  best  for  a  hilly  country, 
and  differences  in  build  make  it  impossible  for  all  to  walk  alike; 
yet  certain  fundamental  rules  should  be  followed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.    These  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  in  brief  as  follows  : 

"  For  ordinary  walking  on    city  streets  or  good,  level  country 
roads,  the  front  upper  chest   should  be  raised  in  order  to  give  ftdl 
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play  to  the  lungs  and  heart.  Per- 
sistent attention  to  this  position  of 
the  chest,  combined  with  deep 
l)reathing.  will  secure  the  formation 
of  a  most  desirable  habit,  and  will 
naturally  assist  in  keeping  the 
shoulders  in  their  proper  place.  By 
til  is  method  a  natural  but  not  con- 
strained position  of  the  shoulders 
can  be  acquired. 

"The  stride  should  be  shorter  and 
slower  in  long-distance  walking 
than  in  short-,  lest  too  long  and  fast 
a  stride  cause  exhaustion  and  des- 
troy both  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
tiie  exercise.  For  ordinary  walking. 
the  military  stride  of  30  inches  and 
120  paces  per  minute  is  about  right 
for  the  average  man,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  much  experience.  F'or  tall, 
active  men,  and  for  speed  purposes, 
the  military  stride  is  too  short  and 
slow,  and  the  pedestrian  must  use 
his  own  judgment  and  learn  from  ex- 
l)erience.  In  races  of  from  one  to 
ten  miles,  the  writer,  who  is  5  feet 
iiV  inches  in  height,  frequently 
strode  3  feet  9  inches  at  the  rate  of 
175  steps  per  minute. 

"Some  writers  claim  that  the  body 
siiould  be  inclined  forward  even  when 
walking  on  level  ground,  for  the  rea- 
son that  this  favors  speed,  giving  the 
Indian's  gait  as  an  example.  Others 
claim  that  walking  is  a  series  of  falls 
from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  there- 
s  necessary  to  lean  forward.  Such 
ained  while  going  at 


fore  for  speed  purposes  it 

writers  seem  to  forget  that  the  momentum 

the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  is  considerable,  and  if  at  the  same 

time  the  body  is  inclined  forward,  it  brings  an  undue  strain  upon 

the  muscles  which  were  intended  to  hold  the  body  erect.     The  best 

argument  against  this  is  that  the  erect  position  favors  a  longer  and 

faster  stride  when  walking  on  level  ground  than  is  possible  in  the 

bent  position,  and,  furthermore,  the  upright  position  is  less  tiring. 

The  best  long-  and  short-distance  walkers  in  the  world,  with  very 
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Ciirtwiy  of  ■•  Country  Liff  in  Ami.  run." 

IN  WALKINC.  IT  mil.,  IHK  KNKK  OF  TlIK  l-OR\VARl)  I. lit;  SIKH  l.Ji 
KE  MUCH  BENT  AND  'IHE  FOOT  PLACED  FLAT  ON  THE  GROl'ND, 
WHILE    THE    REAR    LEG    IS    STRAIGHT. 


A  BENT  CARRlACiE  BRI.NGS  AN  I. Mill-;  SIK.MN  ON  THE  LARGE 
GROUPS  OF  MUSCLES  IN  THE  BACK,  AND  CAUSE  FATIGUE  ON  A 
LONG   TRAMP. 


few  e.vceptioii.s,  carry  the  body  erect.  O.d-time  lovers  of  pedes- 
triani.sm  will  renicnibcr  the  erect  carriage  of  Daniel  O'Leary  and 
Edward  PaysoK  Weston  among  the  long-distance  men,  and  no  one 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  such  great  short-distance  cham- 
pions as  Jolm  Meagher,  Dennis  Driscoll,  and  Eugene  Merrill  will 
deny  that  in  all  tlieir  record  performances  their  Dodies  were  held 
erect.  One  notable  exception  to  this  almost  universal  rule  was 
that  marvelous  long-distance  champion  Charles  Harriman.  wlio  is 
o\er  six  feet  in  height  and  who  inclined  his  body  well  forward." 

The  principal  reason  in  favor  of  tiie  upright  i)osition,  Professor 
Xelligan  tells  us,  is  the  les.sened  strain  on  the  large  muscles  in  the 
b.ick,  and  the  consequent  saving  of  energy.  Women  especially 
>li.mld  maintain  this  position  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Bertha 
von  Hillen,  the  greatest  woman  walker,  was  perfectly  erect.  To 
<|uote  further : 

"The  main  ditterence  between  the  long-  and  short-distance  walk- 
ers is  in  t'le  position  of  the  leg  as  the  heel  strikes  the  ground.  In 
long-di.-tance  walking  there  is  more  action  at  the  knees  and  less 
movement  at  the  hips,  and  this  results  in  a  shorter  stride.  The 
knee  is  slightly  bent  in  some  cases  as  the  heel  touches  the  ground, 
wliile  in  others  the  knee  is  bent  just  after  the  straiglit  leg  touches 
the  earth.  Either  method  of  bending  the  knee  relieves  the  jar  and 
also  the  nervous  strain  caused  by  speed  walking. 

"  Kor  sliort  distances  at  the  greatest  possible  speed,  as  in  athletic 
competitions,  the  leg  in  all  cases  must  be  straight  and  the  knee  stiff 
as  t!ie  I'cel  touches  the  ground;  and  the  knee  must  remain  stiff 
throughout  the  stride  until  the  heel  of  the  following  foot  is  placed 
for  the  next  stride.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  hip  action,  known 
among  racing  men  as  the  roll,  wdiich  is  very  exhausting.  The 
shoulders  and  arms  are  swung  violently  forward  and  upward,  and 
the  whole  gait  is  purely  artificial  and  tiring,  requires  long  practise, 
is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  witne.ss,  and  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
very  awkward  run.  The  distinction  between  walking  and  running 
is  that  in  walking  the  heel  of  the  forward  foot  must  be  placed  in 
position  before  the  toes  of  the  rear  foot  leave  the  ground,  while  in 
running  both  fee^  are    off   the  ground  at  the  same   time." 


when  necessary  to  release  the  glass  plate  from  the  steel  or  iron 
plate  at  the  back.  Many  mechanical  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced of  late  years  into  the  glass-making  industry  of  the  United 
States,  by  which  the  output  has  been  largely  increased  and  the 
quality  greatly  improved." 


HANDLING  GLASS  WITH  MAGNETS— Ihat  tliin  n(jn-mag- 
netic  material  may  be  handled  magnetically  is  shown  by  a  recent 
report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia,  who  notes  that  an 
electric  method  has  been  recently  introduced  there  for  the  easier 
handling  of  large  sheets  of  plate  glass,  by  the  use  of  heavy  mag- 
nets placed  against  the  glass  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  are 
flat  plates  of  iron  or  steel.  Says  The  Western  Electrician 
CChicago,  June  20)  : 

"The  magnet  holds  the  plate  tight  to  the  glass,  thus  enabling  a 
heavy  plate  of  glass  to  be  handled  with  ease  by  the  use  of  as  many 
magnets  as  may  be  required,  each  magnet  being  connected  by  wire 
with  the  current-producer,  which  current  can  at  once  be  cut  off 


THE  MODERN  SEARCH-LIGHT 

I^WV.  use  of  the  "  search-light"  or  projector  has  now  become 
almost  universal.  It  is  used  for  "  picking  up  "  an  enemy's 
ship  at  night,  for  signaling  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  target 
practise  ;  for  stereopticon  illumination,  theater  illumination,  scenic 
effects,  electric  headlights  for  locomotives,  advertising,  and  for 
numerous  other  purposes. 
Says  A.  H.  Keleher,  wri- 
ting on  the  subject  in 
The  Illuininating  Engi- 
neer (New  York,  June) : 

"A  search-light  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  fo- 
cusing-lamp  mounted  in 
a  cylindrical  box  provi- 
ded with  a  reflector  and 
mechanical  accessories 
for  sending  the  beains  so 
obtained  in  the  required 
direction.  The  lamp  .  .  . 
consists  of  the  arc-light, 
with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  in  connection 
with  the  lighting  of  our 
streets 

"  The  purpose  of  the 
parabolic  mirror,  used 
in  connection  with  the 
search-light,  is  to  gather 
up  the  light-rays  coming 
from  the  carbon  arc  and 
redirect  them  in  the  re- 
quired direction.  The 
word  '  parabolic  '  indi- 
cates the  shape  of  the 
mirror.  By  placing  a 
light-source  in  the  focus 
of  a  parabolic  mirror,  re- 
flected rays  are  thrown  off,  and  all  of  these  rays  are  theoretically 
parallel  to  each  other.  This  is  not  the  case  in  actual  practise,  how- 
ever, as,  owing  to  dispersion  due  to  the  size  of  the  source,  atmos- 
pheric absorpt  ion  and  other  causes,  the  beams  are  not  truly  parallel. 

"  The  small  colored  glass  windows  shown  in  the  photograph  of 
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the  search-light  are  provided  to  correct  for  the  wandering  of  the 
arc  from  the  local  position.  It  is,  of  course,  important  to  keep 
the  arc  at  the  focus  of  the  mirror,  because  if  this  is  not  done,  the 
emerging  light  rays  will  not  be  parallel,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
jector will  not  have  the  maximum  possible  range,  which  in  the 
case  of  good  lights  varies  from  4. coo  to  10.000  yards. 

"When  large  search-lights  with  mirrors  having  great  diameters 
are  used,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  some  form  of  power  to  oper- 
ate the  turning-gear  of  the  search-light.  For  this  purpose  there 
are  used  a  vertical  wheel  and  chain  operated  by  an  electric  motor, 
which  turns  the  barrel  of  the  search-light  around  its  horizontal  axis, 
and  a  motor-driven,  revolving  base,  which  allows  the  light  to  be 
turned  from  one  point  of  the  compass  to  another.  These  motors 
are  capable  of  different  speeds,  so  that  the  light  may  be  used  in 
different  classes  of  work.  For  instance,  a  search-light  intended 
for  use  on  a  war-ship  or  in  a  fort  must  have  a  very  versatile  turn- 
ing-gear, while  a  search-light  used  on  shore  for  minor  purposes 
need  only  be  worked  by  hand,  as  the  light  is  directed  on  the  target 
and  allowed  to  stay. 

"  From  the  picture  it  will  be  noted  that  the  glass  door  of  the  pro- 
jector barrel  is  composed  of  strips  of  plate  glass.  This  window  is 
included  to  protect  the  search-light  mechanism  from  the  wind  and 
rain,  and  is  made  of  strips  so  that  it  will  not  crack  from  the  effects 
of  heat.  A  broken  strip  can  be  easily  removed  and  a  new  one  in- 
.serted  in  its  place.  These  flat  strips  are  at  times  replaced  by  lens 
strips,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  rounded  in  order  to  make  the  light- 
rays  diverge,  which  condition  is  sometimes  desired.  This  diver- 
gence of  the  rays  could  also  be  secured  by  removing  the  arc  slightly 
from  the  focus  of  the  mirror." 

Some  remarkable  claims,  we  are  told,  have  been  made  as  to  the 
range  of  search-lights,  one  authority  stating  that  objects  can  be 
seen  a  hundred  miles  away  when  weather  conditions  are  right.  This 
must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  great  distances  have  cer- 
tainly been  reached  by  powerful  projectors.  The  record  seems  to 
be  held  by  the  Navy.     Says  the  writer : 

"On  one  occasion  when  the  AVwtf/'^-  and  the  Cliarlcstoii  were 
lying  in  the  River  Platte,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montevideo,  I'ruguay, 
under  exceptionally  good  conditions  of  the  weather  and  clouds,  sig- 
nals were  exchanged  between  the  two  vessels  when  they  were  lying 
sixty-tive  miles  apart.  A  good  search-light  will  have  a  range  of 
three  miles,  that  is  to  say,  an  object  three  miles  away  from  the  light 
will  be  l)rilliantly  and  distinct'y  illuminated.  Not  long  ago  a  test 
was  made  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  of  one  of  their  powerful 
lights  intended  for  use  on  shiplioard.  The  shaft  of  light  was 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Times  ikiilding,  approximately  three 
miles  distant,  and  while  the  observers  in  the  tower  at  Brooklyn 
could  not  see  any  one  on  the  roof  of  the  Times  Building,  a  man 
stationed  there,  looking  at  the  search-light  was  dazzled  by  its 
brilliancy.  At  one  time  the  light  was  turned  on  a  point  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  tower,  but  in  the  direction  of  Flatbush, 
with  similar  results.  The  night  was  foggy,  and  altho  one  of  the 
natives  of  Flatbush  was  blinded  by  the  light,  he  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  tower.  A  30-incii  projector  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington is  used  to  show  to  the  tourists  stopping  there  the  beauties 
of  the  surrounding  mountains.  When  turned  on  the  Lizzie  Bourne 
monument,  1,200  feet  away,  the  monunit-nt  looms  up  sharply  from 
the  background 

"It  is  in  war  times  tiiat  tiie  search-liglit  attains  its  greatest  use- 
fulness in  the  Navy.  Wiiile  lying  at  anchor  on  a  dark  night,  with 
the  enemy's  ships  .somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  these  great  lights  are 
worked  constantly,  sweeping  the  horizon,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  investigate  suspicious  objects.  I'hen.  too,  the  Navy  makes  use 
of  the  projector  in  signaling  from  one  ship  to  another 

"Uncle  Sam's  ships  are,  in  the  main,  eciuijjped  with  30-inch 
projectors.  Some  of  the  ves.sels,  notably  the  Mussacliuselts,  are 
equipped  with  36-inch  projectors.  There  are  a  lew  60-inch  search- 
lights in  use,  but  they  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  are  con- 
sidered out  of  date.  The  Neu>  Ilanipsliire  is  equipped  with  two 
60-inch  projectors,  and  the  Connecliitit  with  one. 

"Each  ship  is  now  equipperl  with  portable  search-lights  which 
are  at  all  times  availaljje  for  use  in  connection  with  landing-par- 
ties. It  is  expected  tliat,  in  the  future,  these  outfits  will  be  of  valu- 
able use  to  such  parties.  They  liave  never  been  given  an  actual 
trial  in  warfare,  as  they  have  only  come  into  use  since  the  Spanish 
War.  Each  of  these  portable  lights  consists  of  two  parts.  On 
one  carriage  is  mounted  tin- generating  apparatus,  and  on  the  other 


is  the  projector  and  a  drum  on  which  is  wound  some  insulated 
wires  These  wires  transmit  the  electricity  from  the  generator. 
Gasoline  is  the  fuel,  which  operates  a  little  gasoline-engine.  The 
horse-power  of  these  engines  is  about  six 

"Some  idea  of  tlie  size  of  the  large  projectors  may  be  obtained 
by  considering  some  of  the  data  on  a  60-inch  projector.  One 
weighs  6,000  pounds,  and  requires  for  its  operation  about  thirteen 
and  one-third  horse-power.  Both  of  the  carbons  are  cored.  The 
upper  car  bonis  i>^  inches  in  diameter ;  the  lower,  \)i  inches.  The 
lighting  power  is  about  1,200,000  candle-power. 

"  Before  a  search-light  is  accepted,  it  is  tested  for  its  range  by 
comparing  the  light  given  off  against  that  emitted  by  a  standard 
Shuckert  projector.  A  test  is  also  made  on  the  mirror  to  see 
that  it  is  truly  parabolic.  If  the  results  of  these  two  tests  are 
satisfactory,  the  light  is  accepted." 


PANAMA  THROUGH  BRITISH  EYES 

nPHE  condition  of  the  canal  work  at  Panama,  especially  with 
*-  regard  to  sanitation  in  the  Canal  Zone,  is  reviewed  by  John 
(ieorge  Leigh  in  The  Lancet  (London,  June  6).  That  his  conclu- 
sions are  favorable  may  be  gathered  from  the  title  of  his  article, 
which  is  "America's  Triumph  in  Panama."  Reconsiders  that  the 
record  that  we  have  made  in  medical  and  sanitary  matters  during 
tile  three  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  last  visit  is  not  only 
matter  for  congratulation,  but  is  a  veritable  subject  for  wonder. 
He  writes  : 

"Since  [1905]  the  Isthmus  has  been  the  scene  of  many  remark- 
able changes ;  indeed,  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  said  that 
not  only  the  face  but  also  the  character  of  the  country  have  been 
altered.  In  my  earlier  contributions,  it  may  be  remembered,  1 
referred  at  length  to  the  physiological  effects  of  its  high  tempera- 
ture and  debilitating  humidity,  accentuated  by  the  noisome  exhala- 
tions from  decomposing  organic  matter,  upon  not  only  people 
accustomed  to  a  temperate  climate,  but  also  upon  the  native  popu- 
lation. It  seemed  then  almost  ridiculous  to  anticipate  that  these 
effects  could  be  sensibly  modihed,  that  life  in  the  zone  could  be 
made  endurable  for  the  foreigner,  or  that  the  native  could  be 
awakened  from  his  traditional  sloth  and  disregard  of  the  first  ele- 
ments of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Yet  in  three  short  years  all  this 
has  happened.  Panama  and  Colon,  from  hot-beds  of  disease, 
have  been  transformed  into  practically  new  cities,  not  only  by  the 
provision  of  complete  water-works  and  sewerage  systems,  an  effi- 
cient system  of  quarantine,  the  reconstruction  or  widening  of  many 
thoroughfares,  and  the  paving  of  every  street  with  stone  or  brick, 
but  also  by  the  now  willing  cooperation  of  their  people  in  further- 
ing the  designs  of  the  masterful  American.  The  older  hospitals 
liave  been  enlarged  and  modernized,  and  wherever  required  new 
ones  have  been  erected  and  properly  equipped.  .-Xt  every  important 
point  along  the  canal  line  water  and  sewer  systems  have  been 
installed,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  impress  both  native 
and  immigrant  employee  with  a  sense  of  the  dominant  Power's 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  life  and  health.  'X\^i  arrangements 
for  the  housing  and  feeding  of  the  army  of  workers,  white  and 
colored,  on  the  canal  and  railroad  leave  little  to  lie  desired,  and — 
a  matter  too  often  neglected  in  enterprises  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  a  large  labor  force — every  possible  encouragement  is  given 
liy  the  Commission  to  the  promotion  of  healthy  social  life." 

.\s  a  result  of  all  this  care,  the  writer  notes,  tiiere  has  been  no 
yellow  fever  on  the  Istlinius  for  two  years,  altlio  the  fever  continues 
in  all  the  countries  around  the  zone  with  which  the  latter  has  com- 
mercial relations.  There  is  bubonic  plague  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus,  but  no  ca.se  has  occurred  in 
the  zone  since  1905.  These  facts,  the  writer  believes,  furnish  proof 
of  the  virtues  of  quarantine  and  assurance  that  pure  water  and  the 
sanitary  corps  have  abolished  yellow  fever  in  Panama  and  Colon. 

Even  more  interesting,  he  thinks,  is  the  record  in  respect  of 
malaria.      He  says  : 

"Of  the  deaths  in  1907  among  the  workers  on  tiie  canal  line  only 
4.57  per  1,000  can  be  attributed  to  diseases  ordinarily  known  as 
tropical,  among  which,  of  course,  is  included  malaria  in  its  various 
forms.     There  were  admitted  to  the  li<)si)itals  last  year,  when  the 
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labor  force  averaged  over  39,000,  16.753  cases  of  malaria,  as  lom- 
pared  with  2  1,739  cases  in  u)o().  when  the  average  force  was  l)iit 
26,000,  indicating  that  in  one  year  malaria  had  l)een  reihiced  jusi 
50  per  cent.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  a  gieatly  in- 
creased resisting-power  among  the  blacks,  that  whereas  in  kjoO 
the  death-rate  from  malaria  was  approximately  among  tlie  wiiites 
J  per  1,000  and  among  the  blacks  S  per   i.ooo,  the  sanu-  rates  in 

1907  were  respectively  3  and  4  per  i.ooo 

"  The  records  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year  are 
e\  en  more  satisfactory  and  indicate  a  marked  improvement  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1907.  Indeed,  they  pro- 
\  ilk'  the  most  f.ivorable  reports  wiiich  the  Health  Department  has 
l)een  able  to  make.  The  death-rates  for  the  whole  population  of 
the  Canal  Zone  are  especially  noteworthy  and  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  many  European  and  American  cities,  while  the  sta- 
tistics having  relation  to  the  canal  and  railroad  labor  force  indicate 
that  the  mortality  among  the  latter  is  less  than  one-third  what  it 
was  two  years  ago." 

Colonel  r.orgas  has  been  greatly  aided,  the  writer  thinks,  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  his  task,  by  the  political  conditions 
in  tlie  Canal  Zone  and  the  exceptional  powers  for  putting  into  force 
sanitary  rules  and  regulations.  Among  his  assistants,  also,  he 
found  many  men  who,  like  himself,  had  had  large  experience  of 
tropical  people,  diseases,  and  sanitation  ;  and  he  knew  that  efforts 
to  thwart  his  endeavors  or  impugn  his  methods  would  meet  with 
no  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  highest  inauthority.  Reviewing 
these  advantages,  he  very  candidly  confest  that  he  ought  to  "be 
able  to  get  up  a  model  sanitary  department."  If  success  be  meas- 
ured by  results,  he  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  most  assuredly 
achieved  his  purpose.     We  read  further  : 

"While  claiming  for  the  inedical  and  sanitary  staffs  on  the  Isth- 
mus a  maximum  measure  of  credit  for  cleansing  the  country  and 
thereby  maintaining  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  the  army  of 
canal  and  railroad  workers,  I  regard  it  as  a  bare  act  of  justice  to 
record  my  conviction  that  without  loyal  support  from  headquarters 
much  of  the  success  would  have  been  impossible.  President 
Roosevelt  has,  at  every  stage  of  the  enterprise,  reiterated  the  senti- 
ments exprest  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  May  9,  1904, 
and  Mr.  Taft.  as  administrative  head  of  tlie  canal,  has  never  fal- 
tered in  his  allegiance  to  them.  As  recently  as  January  16  last  Mr. 
Taft  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interoceanic 
Canals,  and  in  reply  to  some  heckling  on  the  subject  cf  the  cost  of 
sanitation  declared  that  the  Government  had  in  this  matter  adopted 
and  followed  a  fixt  policy — that  of  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Isth- 
mian medical  staff.  'The  Ciovernment  did  not  care,'  he  said,  'to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  acting  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
doctors.'  'Moreover,'  he  added,  'Dr.  (iorgas  has  proved  so  uni- 
formly successful  that  we  have  felt  fully  justified  in  taking  his 
advice  in  such  matters.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  War  has  taught  us  and 
all  the  world  how  to  live  in  the  tropics.' 

"  In  the  lap  of  the  gods  rests  the  future  of  the  Panama-Canal 
enterprise.  Whether  it  prove  the  great  engineering  triumph  and 
commercial  highway  to  which  many  of  us  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence time  alone  will  show  ;  but  of  one  credit  history  can  never 
rob  the  United  States.  Among  much  good  and  evil  it  must  record 
that  it  was  under  American  administration  that  the  knowledge  and 
resources  of  modern  science  were  applied  to  the  hygienic  redemp- 
tion of  the  once  noisome  Isthmus.  Such  fruits  of  labor  in  this 
direction  have  already  been  gathered  that  they  promise  to  rival  as  a 
worthy  monument  of  American  achievement  even  the  canal  itself." 


AN  ELECTRIC  TRUMPET 

A  TRUMPET  designed  to  give  a  sound-signal  by  electric  ac- 
tion has  been  devised  in  Germany,  and  is  likely  to  find  ex- 
tended use,  replacing  in  great  part  the  present  electric  bell  or 
"buzzer."  Writes  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz,  describing  the  new 
invention  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  23)  : 

"The  need  has  been  frequently  felt,  during  recent  years,  of  a 
device  forgiving  sound-signals  that  will  be  heard  above  disturb- 
ing noises  in  whose  presence  ordinary  alarms  are  without  effect. 

"An  electric  siren,  which  appears  to  satisfy  this  demand  perfect- 
ly, has  been  constructed  by  the  Deutsche  Telephonwerke  at  Berlin. 


In  this  apparatus  the  armature  of  an  electromagnet,  excited  by  a 
variable  current  of  determinate  freciuency,  acts  on  a  metallic  mem- 
!)rane  through  a  lever ;  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  lever-arms  is 
so  chosen  as  to  .secure  a  strong  and  powerful  sound. 

"Tlie  sounding  membrane,  which  is  relatively  solit',  is   made  of 
an   alloy  ol"  nickel-bronze;  it   iloses  the   apparatus  hermetically. 
Tlie  mechanism  is   contained 
in  a  gas- and  water-proof  box. 
and   conse(|uently    the    device 
may  be  installed   in  tiie   oj)en 
air    without    any  special   juc 
tection. 

"The  electric  siren  uses  a 
very  small  quantity  of  energy, 
while  its  acoustic  performance 
is  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  ordinarv  annunciators  or 
bells.  ...... 

"A  snecial  advantage  of 
these  devices  is  the  facility 
with  whicli  several  of  them 
are  arranged  in  parallel  and 
controlled  from  a  central  point 
by  an  ordinary  contact-button. 
The  arrangement  of  connec- 
tions is  about  the  same  as 
with  ordinary  annunciators. 

"The  electric  siren  is  easily 
used  for  giving  all  sorts  of 
well-defined  signals  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Morse  alphabet. 
Among  these  numerous  appli- 
cations the  following  may 
be  cited  as  most  important : 

"  An  evident  field  of  applica- 
tion   is    for   systems  of    fire- 
alarm.     As  the  sound  of  the 
siren  resembles  exactly  that  of  the  alarms  generally  used,   the 
character  of  the  signals  will  be  clearly  intelligible  to  every  one. 

"This  device  may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  alarm  systems 
on  board  vessels,  where  it  may  take  the  place  of  various  kinds  of 
annunciators  and  bells  now  used  to  give  orders  to  guards  stationed 
in  the  different  compartments,  or  signals  to  engineers,  firemen,  or 
pilots.  These  orders  are  transmitted  simultaneously  to  all  the  com- 
partments in  question  by  pressing  on  one  contact-button,  which  evi- 
dently assures  great  economy  of  time  in  case  of  imminent  danger. 

"Another  possible  application  relates  to  railways,  where  the  de- 
vice may  be  used  to  give  all  kinds  of  signals  on  the  Morse  system, 
with  as  small  an  expenditure  of  energy  as  possible. 

"The  apparatus  is  also  adapted  to  varied  uses  in  mines  ...  to 
control  the  underground  cableways,  etc.,  and  to  give-fire  alarms, 
either  within  the  mine  or  outside. 

"  In  similar  fashion  it  may  be  used  in  the  system  of  annuncia- 
tors of  a  banking-house  or  office-building.  Finally  it  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  signal  on  automobiles  and  motor-boats." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  ELECTHIC  SIREN. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 

"(The  United  States  Navy  possesses  in  the  scout  cruiser  5a/ew  the  fastest  war- 
ship in  the  world,"  says  The  Scientific  American.  "In  the  recent  government 
standardization  trial  over  the  measured  mile  course  off  Rockland.  Me.,  this 
handsome  vessel  was  driven  at  a  maximum  speed  of  26.88  knots,  and  at  an 
average  speed  for  five  runs  over  the  mile  course  of  25.95  knots." 

The  importance  of  studying  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  air  is  noted 
editorially  by  The  Fhctrical  Review  (New  York).  Says  this  paper:  "Al- 
tho  there  are  many  observatories  which  record  the  conditions  from  day  to 
day,  but  little  is  being  done  in  an  experimental  way.  During  the  past  year 
the  Meteorological  Department  at  AVashington  sent  up  a  number  of  balloons 
with  recording  devices,  and  fortunately  sec-jred  about  nine-tenths  of  them 
after  they  had  made  their  night,  and  thus  obtained  a  large  amount  of  inter- 
esting information.  But  if  we  are  to  get  any  really  valuable  information 
which  will  lead  to  something,  such  experiments  must  be  carried  out  on  a  much 
larger  scale  and  over  a  much  wider  ter'Hory  than  has  been  done.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air  plays  an  important  part  in 
natural  phenomena.  It  must  have  some  effect  upon  all  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  even  tho  this  be  slight,  and  it  must  also  be  a  factor  in  affecting  weather 
changes.  Here  is  a  field  where  those  who  are  wasting  much  valuable  time 
and  money  in  uselessly  playing  with  balloons  might  add  greatly  to  our 
scientific  knowledge,  and  perhaps  benefit  humanity." 
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THE  SMALLLR-CI TY  PROBLEM 

THE  worst  lallacy  of  what  is  now  known  as  tlu-  "liiy  proi)lfni  " 
is  "to  apply  the  terms  ot  New  York's  problem  orthe  deduc- 
tions which  careful  students  have  made  from  it  or  from  the  condi- 
tion of  London's  'submerged  classes*  to  our  wholesome,  moral, 
and  comfortable  interior  American  cities."  Tliese  cities  indeed 
have  their  problems,  the  editor  of  The  Christian  .lit'-oni/e  (New 
York)  points  out,  but  they  arise  from  conditions  in  no  wise  resem- 
l)ling  those  of  New  York  or  London.  Yet  writers  on  the  subject  of 
"the  problem  of  the  city,"  it  is  charged,  show  by  statistics  how  our 
people  are  becoming  addicted  to  city  life,  and  then  discuss  "city 
life  "  as  it  is  "exemplified  in  a  few  great,  unwholesome,  overcrowded 
centers."  Even  the  pessimistic  wail  over  the  Protestant  statistics 
of  New  ^'ork  recently  raided  through  the  widely  (juoted  sermon  of 
Dr.  Aked  can  be  justified  only  by  conditions  on  Manliattan  Island, 
this  writer  avers,  going  on  to  explain  that  the  origin  of  these  "condi- 
tions" can  be  found  in  "the  enormous  development  of  real-estate 
values  there  and  the  conse(iuent  nece.ssity  of  living,  if  one  lives 
there  at  all,  in  crowded  apartments."  Consequently,  it  is  to  be 
seen  that  "all  of  that  substantial  middle  class  which  furnishes  the 
bulk  of  church-members  "  have  been  "(hiven  from  the  island." 
The  constant  and  constantly  increasing  stream  of  foreigners  eddies 
about  the  tenement  quarters  in  .Manhattan,  overstocking  the  labor 
market,  and  forminga  "  Manhattan,"  notageneralizedcity  problem, 
but  the  ])resem  writer  does  not  despair  even  of  this,  saying  : 

"'I'he  earnestness  with  \vliicii  these  new  immigrants  seek  their 
own  betterment,  the  blithe  eagerness  with  which  their  children  be- 
come '.Americans,'  and  the  ojjen  door  for  Christian  work  which  they 
ofTer  should  be  a  source  of  stimulation  and  encouragement,  not 
discouragement." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  distinguish  the  problem  of  the  smaller  city, 
the  "poor"  in  such  cities  being,  so  he  avers,  "not  the  same  kind 
of  people,  from  any  point  of  view,  as  tho.se  who  till  the  tenements 
of  the  East  Side  in  London  or  New  York."    We  read  : 

"They  are  for  the  most  part  self-respecting  and  often  Christian 
Americans,  with  traditions  and  training  which  they  are  too  proud 
to  exhibit  to  the  chance  home  mission-worker  who  visits  them. 
Their  poverty,  even,  is  often  more  apparent  than  real.  They  have 
recently  come  to  the  city  attracted  by  the  supposed  high  wages  of 
the  factories.  They  are  ill  at  ease.  They  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  adjust  themselves  in  the  matter  of  dre.ss  and  residence  to 
the  new  conditions.  IJut  they  are  rich  in  intelligence,  in  industry, 
and  in  native  energy.  To  think  or  to  speak  of  them  as  tho  they 
were  in  the  same  attitude  toward  the  Protestant  religion  as  raw 
immigrants  just  arrived  from  some  downtrodden  nation  of  Europe 
is  to  make  a  grotesque  failure  of  one's  study  of  the  situation. 

"These  people  in  our  smaller  cities  ought  to  have  more  attention 
from  the  churches  than  they  are  getting.  And  it  ought  to  be  more 
intelligent  attention.  Our  city  missions  are  mostly  a  disgrace  to 
us.  And  the  people  whom  we  are  attempting  to  reach  know  it. 
Their  minds  are  often  quite  as  keen  as  ours.  The  trouble  with 
our  churches  is  that  they  are  not  willing  to  spend  sulillcient  money 
and  to  show  a  real  interest  in  the.se  city-mission  efforts.  A  rich 
city  church,  with  a  home  of  its  own  costing  thousands  of  dollars, 
cari)eted,  cushioned,  adorned  with  rich  pews,  pipe-organ,  and 
stained  windows,  will  have  as  a  '  mission  '  a  wretched,  unpainled 
hut  on  a  side  street,  alongside  negro  cabins,  with  battered  chairs, 
worn-out  hymnals,  no  facilities  for  Sunday-school  work  or  the 
physical  comlort  of  the  children,  and  expect  the  'poor'  to  crowd 
into  it.  The  kind  of  j)oor  we  have  in  our  cities  of  moderate  size 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Nor  can  they  be  blamed.  Neither 
will  they  go  to  .service  in  the  rich  church  itself— at  least  not  till 
their  wages  have  increa.sed  till  they  can  dress  as  they  see  others 
dress.  (That,  by  the  way.  is  one  common  reason  for  their  poor 
houses  ;  they  prefer  to  put  their  earnings  into  clothes,  .so  .is  not  to 
appear  singular.)" 

This  ra])id  shifting  of  jKipidalion  makes  a  rural  problem  as  well 
as  a  city  problem,  the  writer  continues,  adding  these  words  : 

"  liut  the  solving  of  them  is  largely  a  matter  nf  method.     The 


Church  has  not  come  to  any  Waterloo.  Our  people  are  not  all 
going  to  the  dogs.  The  wide-spread  and  thorough  work  alreadv 
done  in  the  way  of  evangelizing  the  rural  communities  will  not  be 
as  water  spilled  on  the  ground  simply  because  many  people  are 
going  now  from  the  country  to  the  towns.  So  soon  as  they  can  get 
.idjusted  and  so  soon  as  the  Church  goes  about  the  matter  of  caring 
for  them  in  serious  earnest,  they  will  be  as  religious  in  the  cities 
as  they  were  in  the  country.  Most  of  us  who  have  experienced 
this  change  of  residence  have  not  been  conscious  of  any  vast  mora' 
revolution  in  connection  with  it.  There  are  temptations  in  the 
city,  to  be  sure,  but  so  are  there  in  the  country.  And  the  modem 
city,  with  its  facilities  for  civilized  living,  for  the  education  ot 
children,  the  development  of  religious  sentiments  and  the  exhibition 
of  generous  conduct,  is  largely  a  product  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  its  effects  on  our  civilization;  and  it  is  not  by  far  so  black  a 
product  as  it  has  often  been  painted." 


RELIGION  OF  "SENSIBLE   AMERICANS" 

*"  I  "HE  kind  of  religion  prof  est  by  "sensible  Americans  "  partakes 
-■■  of  the  practical.  As  set  forth  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
it  is  a  "religious  philosophy"  that  has  "long  tended  in  the  direc- 
tion ticketed  by  philosophers  as  Pragmatism."  "Whatever  will 
work  in  the  conduct  of  life,  strengthening  it,  enriching  it,  giving 
it  a  higher  trend,  must,  so  far  as  it  goes,  have  elements  of  truth." 
In  such  a  scheme  it  will  be  seen  that  creeds  must  play  a  subordi- 
nate i)art.  "To  the  average  American,"  observes  the  writer,  "the 
creeds  are  mostly  harmless.  They  will  not  harm  us  if  we  do  not 
read  them,"  and  "without  their  historic  background  we  can  hardly 
understand  them."  Mr.  Dunne  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  "Since 
I  read  the  Apostles'  Creed  it  seems  le.ss  convincing  than  when  I 
heard  it  and  did  not  understand  it."  In  the  July  number  of  The 
Hihbert  Journal  (Boston)  appear  these  words  in  one  of  the  series 
of  articles  on  religion  as  it  appeals  to  "sensible  "members  of  differ- 
ent nations.  We  quote  further  concerning  the  religion  of  tiie 
"sensible  American  "  : 

"As  his  religion  is  not  regulated  by  intellectual  assent  to  any 
proposition  in  metaphysics,  spiritual  or  biographical,  the  average 
sensible  American  is  not  alarmed  over  the  results  of  the  Higher 
Criticism.  Enough  that  is  genuine  and  beyond  question  goes  back 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  That  devout  enthusiasts  have  interpo- 
lated here  and  there  an  illustration,  a  bit  of  philosophy,  or  a  bit  of 
imagination,  or  that  chapter  or  epistle  may  have  been  attributed 
to  the  wrong  man,  does  not  disturb  his  spiritual  consciousness. 
These  matters  are  interesting  from  the  .scientific  side,  but  they  do 
not  touch  bottom  in  their  relation  to  religion.  Neither  is  he  con- 
cerned because  wine  is  not  turned  into  water  in  our  day,  not  even 
by  the  faith  that  moves  mountains.  The  old  story  of  Cana  may  not 
be  true.  It  may  be  poetry,  or  parable,  or  error  of  record,  or  even 
pure  falsehood.  It  is  no  aid  to  his  faith,  but  it  does  not  disturb 
it.  In  the  face  of  the  greatest  marvel  in  human  history,  the  influ- 
ence of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  who  will  draw  all 
men  to  him,  he  will  leave  to  each  expert  in  Oriental  imagery  such 
theory  of  physical  miracle  as  may  seem  to  him  best.  He  can 
understand  that  the  parables  and  fancies  of  Hebrew  poets,  like 
those  of  English  poets,  interpret  spiritual  rather  than  literal  <-r 
liistorical  fact.  Therefore  he  is  not  distrest  over  the  narrowness 
of  the  whale's  gullet,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  days  of  creation, 
nor  of  the  fact  that  the  prayers  of  good  men  will  not  wring  rain 
from  a  steel-blue  Australian  sky.  Neither  is  his  faith  impaired  by 
the  certainty  that  the  ancestry  of  man  runs  close  to  that  of  the 
animals  which  are  likest  him,  and  in  whose  image,  anatomically, 
he  is  made.  He  rejoices  that  the  world  is  far  older  and  the  uni 
verse  far  broader  than  his  fathers  had  thought  ;  that  'Time  is  as 
long  as  space  is  wide,'  for  infinite  detail  of  i)reparalion  even  in  the 
processes  of  creation  is  the  best  guaranty  of  ineffable  achievement." 

Emotionalism,  it  is  said,  is  not  found  by  the  sensible  American 
to  be  a  "necessary  attribute  of  religion."     Further: 

"  Love  is  not  love  unless  it  contains  tlie  impulse  of  renewed  life. 
It  mtist  purify  itself  by  action.  '  If  thou  lovest  me,  feed  my  lambs.' 
There  is  no  other  evidence.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
emotion  can   impinge  on   religion.     'Sensations,"  says  iny  friend. 
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*  are  within  the  reacii  of  all.'  Preachers  deal  with  them  some- 
times. Our  rituals  and  our  choirs  give  tiiem.  There  are  books 
that  pile  up  great  waves  of  emotion  in  us,  almost  as  real  as  if  we 
had  earned  them.  I  have  read  of  battles  so  vividly  portrayed  that 
my  cold  blood  grew  hot  and  I  felt  like  a  hero.  I  cooled  down,  a 
little  more  weary  than  betore  :  that  was  all.  1  have  listened  to 
great  preachers  who  talked  so  familiarly  of  holy  things  and  made 
them  so  real  that  earth  has  seemed  dreary  when  I  touched  it  again. 
Emotions  are  dangerous  things  unless  they  tind  an  outlet  in  action. 
We  can  so  narcotize  ourselves  with  holy  tilings  that  oiu"  senses  will 
lie  to  us.  We  can  meditate  on  holy  things  until  we  feel  that  we 
are  holy  too.  But  periods  of  rude  awakening  come.  We  find  we 
have  been  hearing  and  not  doing;  saying  Lord  I  Lord!  and  not 
doing  Ciod's  will." 


BATTLE  WITH  "ATHEISTIC"  SCHOOLS 
IN   FRANCE 

THK  remarkable  vitality  of  Catholicism  in  i-'rance  is  shown  l)y 
the  manner  in  wliich  it  has  so  far  withstood  all  efforts  to 
secularize  its  administration.  It  has  overcome  many  of  tiie  difh- 
culties  occasioned  by  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Budget  which  the  Concordat 
of  Napoleon  I.  provided  for.  New  cliurches  are  springing  up  by 
hundreds,  and  over  these  the  State  can  exercise  no  more  power 
than  it  exercises  over  a  citizens  private  property.  The  next  ques- 
tioiKto  be  solved  by  the  Church  of  France  is,  What  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young?  For  centuries  the  early  leaching  of  children 
had  been  in  France  under  the  charge  of  religious  orders  and  con- 
gregations. In  such  schools  religion  was  naturally  considered  an 
important  element  in  education.  When  these  orders  were  supprest 
and  the  schools  closed,  new  schools  were  opened  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  which  religion  was  forbidden  to  l)e  taught.  These  .schools 
are  styled  by  the  Catholics  schools  of  atiieism  and  denounced  as 
such.  But  the  Catholics  do  more  than  talk.  The  orders  and  con- 
gregations are  building  in  every  diocese  new  schools  to  take  the 
place  of  those  they  have  been  dispossest  of  by  (government.  It  is 
therefore  in  a  highly  optimistic  strain  that  O.scar  Havard  writes 
in  the  So/ci/  (Paris)  that  the  education  of  the  young  in  France 
shall  still  continue  to  be  Christian.  (7)f  the  Catholic  attitude 
toward  the  secular  schools  he  says  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  two  Catholics  to  meet  without  exchanging 
remarks  by  no  means  cheerful  with  regard  to  the  schools  of  the 
Republic  and  the  future  of  France.  Yet  already  in  our  struggles 
against  atheistic  education  we  Catholics  have  founded  sixteen 
thousand  free  schools.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  that  the  Republic 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  labored  with  the  assistance  of  a 
s!iameless  press  in  making  appeals  at  once  corrupt,  calumnious, 
and  threatening  in  order  to  intimidate  tlie  multitude  and  empty 
our  schools." 

A  curious  story  is  told  oy  this  writer  of  the  way  in  whicli  efforts 
were  made  to  destroy  the  Catholic  system  of  education.  It  might 
have  originated  in  the  days  of  Little  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  runs  as 
follows  : 

"While  the  harvest  of  Catholic  pupils  still  increases  and  French 
children  in  increasing  numbers  are  being  rescued  from  the  clutches 
of  atheistic  educators,  our  enemies  decided  on  resorting  to  a  tragic 
expedient.  One  misty  winter  night  the  corpse  of  an  infant  of  the 
people  whose  throat  had  been  cut  w'as  laid  upon  the  threshold  of 
one  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  Lille.  Immediately  magistrates,  the 
police,  the  press,  deputies  and  senators,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the 
baton  of  an  invisible  conductor,  deafened  the  ears  of  France  and 
of  Europe  with  a  chorus  of  invectives  against  the  Catholic  school, 
against  its  teaching,  and  against  its  teachers.  But  strange  impo- 
tence of  imposture  and  murder!  Far  from  losing  any  pupils,  our 
schools  kept  on  multiplying  their  attendance." 

These  methods  having  failed,  goes  on  Mr.  Havard,  two  "illus- 
trious statesmen,"  two  "Fathers  of  their  Country,"  Messrs.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau  and  Combes,  were  deputed  "to  destroy  with  the  ax 


those  establishments  of  the  Republic  which  could  not  be  demol- 
ished by  falsehood."  "After  the  sterile  outrages  of  the  prafcs, 
came  the  sabers  of  the  gendarmerie."  "  In  a  single  month  twelve 
thousand  schools  which  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people 
for  well-nigh  a  century  were  abolished." 

There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  discouragement,  even  if  the  four 
thousand  Catholic  schools  so  far  exempted  from  interdiction  should 
be  closed,  he  adds,  and  he  asks  : 

"At  the  prospect  of  such  acalamity  ought  we  to  allow  our  hearts 
to  fail  us  and  cry  out  that  all  is  lost  }  God  forbid  !  The  atheistic 
school  is  by  no  means  so  influential  as  the  republicans  assert  it  to 
be,  nor  is  it  so  powerful  as  simple  folk  suppose.  .  .  .  We  can  con- 
fidently anticipate  a  reaction,  such  as  is  bting  gradually  brought 
about  by  the  propaganda  of  the  royalist  and  Catholic  press,  a  leac- 
tion  which  will  in  time  rouse  up  all  generous  minds  in  rebellion 
against  the  ideas  which  to-day  are  triumphant  in  the  Republic." 

He  concludes  by  predicting  the  final  triumph  of  Clnistianity  in 
the  French  .school.  He  quotes  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve,  "the 
genius  of  Christianity  approaches,  it  is  in  the  air,"  and  remarks  : 

"  Y'es,  we  shall  live  to  see  it,  incredible  as  it  may  appear.  You 
may  banish  Christianity  from  her  temples  and  from  your  own  codes, 
but  if  it  be  in  the  air,  what  weapons  can  you  bring  against  it  .'' " — 
Translation  t/iadc  for  'Vuv.  Litkrarv   Digest. 


OUR  RELATIONS   TO    PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY 

BOTH  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  labor  under  a  miscon- 
ception in  regard  to  their  moral  relations  to  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. At  least  according  to  Harold  Hoffding,  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  both  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
in  believing  themselves  still  maintaining  a  continuous  relation  with 
the  primitive  Church,  will  not  admit  that  they  have  "  preserved 
from  primitive  Christianity  only  those  elements  that  may  be  real- 
ized under  the  conditions  of  modern  civilization."  People  believe 
that  they  conform  to  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament,  because 
they  clothe  their  moral  principles  with  Biblical  formulas.  Never- 
theless, he  asserts,  "their  position  in  the  face  of  civilization  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  primitive  Christianity."  There  is  no  doubt, 
he  thinks,  that  our  conception  of  life  is  nearer  to  the  Greek  concep- 
tion than  to  that  of  primitive  Christianity.  "  For  it  is  our  aim  to 
discover  and  produce  in  the  world  material  wealth  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  we  believe;  the  r61e  of  morality  is  to  unfold  and 
render  harmonious  human  life,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  society. 
That  role  was  recognized  by  the  Greeks."  How  different  were 
the  ideas  of  the  early  Church  we  are  shown  in  a  section  from  Pio- 
fessor  Hoffding's  new  work  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Religion."  We 
quote  from  this  section  reprinted  in  Reviie  Bleue  (Paris).     Thus  : 

"The  morality  of  primitive  Christianity  was  determined  liy 
the  ardent  awaiting  of  the  second  and  immediate  coming  of 
Jesus 

"The  result  was  that  men  ceased  to  consider  terrestrial  and  hu- 
man conditions.  Civilization,  conduct  in  temporal  circumstances, 
the  life  of  the  family  and  the  State,  in  art  and  in  science,  could 
have  no  immediate  value,  no  positive  significance.  A  state  of  ex- 
pectation, inert  but  intense,  was  the  essential  condition  of  the  soul. 
'The  Kingdom  of  God'  was  not  to  be  realized  by  long  effort, 
upon  the  solid  ground  of  nature  and  human  life,  by  the  discovery 
and  production  of  objects  of  value.  The  only  important  thing 
was  to  be  ready  to  receive  him,  when — and  that,  in  their  own  gen- 
eration, even — he  should  appear  in  a  supernatural  manner  in  the 
heavens.  Such  preparation  was  all  that  mattered.  Consequently, 
what  need  of  change  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  life  ?  It  was 
better  for  men  to  refrain  from  marriage,  and  to  abstain  from  giv 
ing  their  daughters  in  marriage  ;  why  should  the  slave  seek  t®  free 
himself.^  None  of  those  things  were  worth  attention,  for  they  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  things  that  would  soon  pass  away.  When 
the   men   of  that   time   prayed  :  '  Let   thy  kingdom   come !  '  they 
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believed,  not  in  a  vague  participation  of  spiritual  blessings,  but  in 
the  supernatural  and  literal  coming  ot  the  royal  Messiah  :  tlie  prayer 
was  an  ardent  wish  to  see  that  ad\ent  take  place  ininiediateh . 
But  the  life  founded  upon  that  state  of  expectation  and  waiting 
was  not  a  life  of  suffering  nor  asceticism  in  the  sense  of  self-tcrture. 
It  was  not  a  funeral  march,  but  a  pean  of  victory  ;  for  the  keenness 
of  their  suspense  excited  all  their  powers  of  mind.  They  saw  vis- 
ions, and  sometimes  were  so  overcome  l)y  their  emotions  tliat  words 
failed  them.  Revelation  did  not  end  \i  ith  thedeatii  of  Jesus;  it 
continued  in  the  hearts  of  individuals  by  the  means  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  supernatural  spirit.  If  belief  in  the  near  advent  of 
the  millennial  kingdom  was  the  first  essential  trait  of  primitive 
Christianity,  entluisiasm  was  the  second.  Men  were  so  carried 
away  l)y  enthusiasm  that  a  complete  ecclesiastical  organization 
was  no  more  possible  or  necessary  than  was  a  positive  participa- 
tion in  social  life  and  in  civilization 

".As  for  tiie  duties  and  positive,  material  rewards,  which  are 
the  results  of  the  progress  of  enlightenment  among  men,  and  to 
which  our  moral  conceptions  to-day  are  attached,  they  are  sought 
for  vainly  in  the  morality  of  primitive  Christianity.  For  morality 
was  contented  to  leave  things  in  a  state  that  should  not  distract  the 
thought  of  one  awaiting  the  future  life  that  was  about  lo  begin." 

This  primitive  conception  remained  faithful  to  its  principles  in 
all  essential  points  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  says  Professor  HoHding.  In  the  course  of  time  it  was  re- 
placed by  the  speculative  development  of  dogma  and  the  perfecting 
of  the  organization  of  the  Church.  With  the  decline  of  the  ecstatic 
period  of  waiting  and  of  individual  enthusiasm,  a  more  positive 
relation  could  estal)lish  itself,  little  by  little,  with  civilization.  He 
continues  : 

"The  problem  transmitted  without  solution  by  primitive  Chri.-^- 
tianity  to  the  Church  that  followed  it  was  solved  by  Catholicism 
in  a  manner  testifying  to  the  powerful  historical  instinct  of  the 
heads  of  the  Church.  As  Harnack  points  out  in  his  '  History  of 
Dogma,'  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  in  contemporaneous  Protestant- 
ism, the  influence  exercised  by  a.sceticism  in  the  fourth  and  fiftii 
centuries,  and  to  fully  grasp  to  what  extent  it  dominated  the  imagi- 
nation, thoughts,  and  entire  life.  It  threatened  to  break  up  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  multitudes  of  new  converts  from 
foreign  nations  crowded  to  the  Church,  and  it  found  itself  obliged 
to  undertake  the  work  of  a  powerful  educator,  civilizer,  and  organ- 
izer. Therefore  it  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  broader  conception 
of  things  than  would  have  been  accepted  in  the  first  days  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  had  to  tolerate  many  things  that  it  could  not  prevent, 
and  to  incorporate  elements  that  in  themselves  and  for  themselves 
were  outside  of  its  ideal  It  was  neces.sary  to  find  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church  a  place  for  '  the  perfect  '  who  clung  to  the  ideal  of 
primitive  Christianity,  as  well  as  for  '  the  imperfect  '  who  needed 
consolation  and  a  rule  for  life,  but  who  were  not  yet  ready  to 
abandon  ordinary  human  existence.  It  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  union  with  the  ideal  of  primitive  Christianity  as  well  as  with 
the  realities  of  the  present  time.  The  problem  consisted  in  know- 
ing how  one  could  at  the  same  time  break  with  the  world  and 
govern  it. 

"The  solution  offered  by  Catholicism  consisted  in  recognizing 
different  degrees  of  perfection.  The  monk,  the  priest,  and  the 
laity  represent  each  one  a  degree  or  a  form  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Church  recognized  them  all.  The  same  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical instinct  that  led  the  Church  to  recognize  the  'implicit  faith' 
here  conducted  it  to  the  distinction  between  merit  and  duty. 

"The  monk  corresponds  to  the  primitive  (Jhrislian  tyi)e.  He  re- 
sponfls  to  the  (piestion  :  '  Where  is  the  ideal  of  the  first  great  days 
of  Christianity.'''  In  reply  to  that,  Catholicism  could  show  its 
monks  and  nuns,  who,  filled  with  the  desire  for  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary, had  broken  the  strongest  bonds  that  attach  the  human  soul  to 
this  world.  The  monk  and  tin:  nun  do  more  than  duty  demands  of 
man;  they  conform  not  only  to  the  general  commandment,  but 
even  to  the  counsel  of  tiie  apostle.  The  priest  represi.Mits  an  inter- 
mediary form  between  the  monk  and  the  laity.  In  renouncing 
family  ties,  he  has  followed  one  of  the  counsels  of  the  apostle, 
while  in  other  respects  he  shares  the  life  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  offering  help  and  consolation  to  others.  The  laity  lives  the 
human  life,  under  all  its  different  conditions,  Viut  strives,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Church,  to  avoid  becoming  lost  in  it 

"  Protestantism  ;il  first  failed  to  take  fidlv  into  consideration  the 


great  problem  that  was  presented  by  its  lelatioiis  with  primitive 
Christianit)  .  It  was  a  movement  born  of  the  need  of  affirming  the 
rights  of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  .Admitting  that  one  found  in 
the  New  Testament  many  things  that  Catholicism,  on  account  of 
its  hierarchical  system  and  its  too  close  union  with  the  world,  could 
neither  recognize  nor  permit  to  act  freely,  one  naturally  believed 
in  a  return  to  primitive  Christianity.  Protestantism,  however,  was 
not  long  in  signifying,  not  only  an  emancipation  from  religious 
life,  and  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  .sources  of  Christianity,  but 
even,  more  or  less  con.scientiously,  the  emancipation  of  life  in  gen- 
eral in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Life  in  the  world 
was  no  longer  to  be  considered  inferior  to  life  in  the  cloister. 
Perfection  was  to  be  attained  not  by  asceticism  artificially  intro- 
duced, but  by  an  intimate  abandoning  of  the  heart  to  tiod,  and  bv 
confidence  in  God.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  supporting  life, 
but  of  cultivating  it  and  developing  it.  and  the  individual  should 
find  his  vocation  in  aiding  in  this  development." 

Rejecting  the  point  of  view  of  Ritschl  and  of  Harnack  in  regard 
to  the  relation  existing  betw  een  modern  and  primitive  Christianity. 
Profes.sor  Hoffding  adopts  one  which  he  calls  ethical-historical. 
According  to  this  conception.  Christianity  is  a  spiritual  power  that 
has  penetrated  and  still  penetrates  profoundly  human  life.  Its 
origin  and  first  development,  he  believes,  will  probably  remain  a 
psychological  and  historical  enigma.     He  writes  : 

"Christianity  is  an  Oriental  movement  ;  it  bears  the  strong  im- 
print of  its  Jewish  origin,  modified,  perhaps,  by  Persian  influences  ; 
in  the  course  of  its  further  dogmatic  development,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  (ireek  thought,  or,  at  least,  by  Hellenic  forms  of  concep- 
tion. Its  final  development  is  the  result  of  intellectual,  esthetic, 
moral,  and  social  influences  neither  produced  by  itself  nor  existing 
anterior  to  its  birth.  For  that  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
it,  as  it  now  is,  as  the  foundation,  valid  in  all  time,  of  our  concep- 
tion and  our  conduct  of  life.  It  could  no  more  give  us  that  founda- 
tion than  could  the  morality  of  the  (ireeks." — Tratis/atwn  made 
for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  OF  LAWYERS- Lawyers  have  long 
been  in  possession  of  traditional  guides  to  conduct  inspired  by 
what  is  known  as  "professional  ethics."  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has,  through  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  re- 
duced to  a  set  of  rules  these  traditional  maxims  and  published 
them  for  the  guidance  of  those  called  to  the  bar.  T/ie  Episcopal 
yi'((V'/v/<7' (Philadelphia)  describes  these  rules  as  "now  set  forth 
in  a  way  worthy  of  a  great  profession,  and  with  a  skill  which  one 
would  expect  from  such  a  committee."  It,  however,  calls  atten- 
tion to  two  things,  "one  of  which  the  committee  has  dealt  with, 
and  one  we  venture  to  think  it  should  have  dealt  with."  They  are 
these  : 

"The  question  dealt  with  deals  with  the  propriety  of  defending 
'a  person  accused  of  crime,'  altho  the  lawyer  may  believe  him 
guilty.  That  this  is  within  the  bounds  of  propriety,  the  committee 
agrees,  on  the  ground  that  the  welfare  of  the  public  demands  that 
no  one  should  be  condemned  save  on  the  condition  that  his  guilt 
has  been  established  by  due  process  of  law.  But  w  hile  this  is  per- 
mitted, no  lawyer  has  the  right  to  advise  a  great  corporation  as  to 
how  it  may  evade  the  law,  which  seems  to  be  the  special  demand 
made  upon  some  corporation  counsel.  T(^  such  this  sentence  in 
the  newly  voiced  code  is  commended  :  'The  office  of  attorney  does 
not  i)ermit,  much  less  does  it  demand,  for  any  client,  violation  of 
law  or  any  manner  of  fraud  or  chicanery." 

".An  omi.ssion,  in  our  judgment,  in  tliese  'canons  of  professional 
ethics,'  is  the  failure  to  deny  the  right  of  the  profession  to  take 
advantage  of  technical  errors.  If,  of  course,  such  technical  errors 
would  materially  change  a  verdict,  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
them.  Hut  to  raise  such  points  to  gain  time  and  ricfer  the  execu- 
tion of  justice,  when  it  is  known  by  those  who  raise  them  that 
justice  is  not  served  by  so  doing,  but  rather  defeated,  this  is  to  do 
injustice  to  the  public  by  imposing  upon  them  further  ex])ense  and 
defeating  the  purposes  of  swift  justice.  A  canon  pronouncing 
against  such  a  ])ractise  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  an  ad- 
mirable i)resentation  of  the  principles  of  profe.ssional  ethics 
practised  by  members  of  the  American  bar." 
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"UNCLE  REMUS" 

TT  is  beinj;  .said  of  "  I'ncle  Remus  "  that  "there  was  never  another 
-*■  just  like  him  in  all  our  history,  and  there  will  never  be  any 
one  else  who  can  exactly  take  his  place.  '  This  observation  in  tiie 
Charleston  J\'ews  ami  Conner  may  be  explained  perhaps  by 
another  to  be  found  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  that  "men  of  wide 
fame  have  died  in  the  recent  past,  and  among  them  have  been  some 
who  may  have  influenced  the  nation  more  than  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris, tho  none  has  been  closer  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 
Comments  on  the  death  of  the  Southern  writer  whose  identity  has 
long  been  merged  with  "  I'ncle  Remus,"  the  figure  he  created,  all 
partake  of  a  feeling  of  personal  affection.  He  passed  away  at  his 
home  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  3.  Young  and  old  are  represented 
as  his  friends.  "He  did  not  'write  down  '  to  children."  says  the 
Indianapolis  Xews,  "  and  the  result  is  that  the  stories  of  Mr.  Harris 
have  delighted  all  classes.  .  .  .  They  captivated,  not  only  the 
children,  not  only  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  the  sober  students 
of  folk-lore  as  well."     The  writer  in  The  A'eii's  continues  : 

"The  man  who  did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  '  Uncle  Remus' 
in  his  youth  has  lost  much  out  of  his  life.  The  man  who  did  form 
this  friendship  will  feel  that  he  also  lost  much  out  of  his  life  when 
Mr.  Harris  died.  He  was  a  true  story-teller,  a  pleasant  philoso- 
pher, a  kindly  humorist,  and  a  friend  of  man.  Probably  no  one  of 
hi 5  contemporaries  contributed  more  to  the  pleasure  of  the  public 
than  Mr.  Harris.  His  influence  was  v/holly  good,  always  on  the 
side  of  what  was  clean  and  pure  and  wholesome.  If  it  can  not  be 
said  of  him  that  'his  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations' — was  this 
true  even  of  Garrick  ? — it  certainly  may  be  said  of  Harris  as  truly 
as  of  the  great  actor,  that  it  'impoverished  the  public  stock  of 
harmless  pleasure.'  He  put  a  whole  generation  under  obligation 
to  him.  And  this  gentle,  modest,  shrinking,  almost  timid  man 
could  not  escape  the  fame  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  made  him  a 
public  character.     We  are  all  the  poorer  for  his  deatli." 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Harris's  carL-t-r  is  quoted  from  the 
Springfield  Republican  : 

"Harris  was  born  at  Eatonton,  Ga.,  December  S,  1S4S,  and  was 
thus  but  halfway  along  in  his  sixtieth  year — he  ought  to  have  lived 
longer,  for  there  was  visible  no  diminution  of  his  genius.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  region  and  at  the  Eatonton 
Academy.  He  began  work  as  '  printer's  devil '  on  a  Confederate 
newspaper,  T/ie  Countryman,  published  on  a  plantation  nine  miles 
from  the  nearest  post-office.  The  paper  was  edited  by  Joseph 
Addison  Turner,  to  whose  memory  Mr.  Harris  dedicated  his  book, 
'On  the  Plantation,'  as  'lawyer,  editor,  scholar,  planter,  and  phi- 
lanthropist.' This  journal,  a  weekly,  was  published  at  ^10  a  year 
in  the  early  part  of  1864;  then  the  price  was  raised  to  $15,  and  later 
to  $20 — in  Confederate  money  of  course.  Turner  had  a  good  deal 
of  wit,  and  an  insouciant  way  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  war.  His 
place  was  plundered  by  the  'bummers'  of  Sherman's  army,  and  3'et 
he  bore  it  in  a  good-natured  way  that  was  wonderful.  Harris  the 
man  remembered  with  gratitude  his  boy's  experience  with  such  a 
man.  He  wrote  items  for  The  Cotoitryinan,  and  occasionally 
verse  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Uncle  Remus's  'Songs  and 
Sayings  '  showed  a  clever  facility  in  riming,  which  Harris  seldom 
indulged  in.  After  the  burning  of  the  little  'shanty  '  printing-office 
Harris  went  to  Savannah,  and  thence  to  Atlanta.  He  was  a  re- 
porter on  the  Atlanta  Constitution  when  he  wrote  the  first  Uncle 
Remus  sketch,  at  the  urgent  encouragement  of  Evan  Howell,  long 
the  editor  of  that  able  paper.  Immediately  it  caught  the  attention 
of  the  country,  and  he  remained  attached  to  The  Co/istitution.  be- 
coming its  chief  ornament  and  distinction.  His  plantation  stories 
and  sketches  are  genuine,  and  he  did  an  inestimable  service  in 
preserving  them.  Since  he  showed  the  way,  there  have  been 
many  to  follow,  and  among  the  few  who  have  done  this  success- 
fully is  Martha  Young,  many  of  whose  beautiful  or  quaint  sketches 
have  first  appeared  in  The  Republican,  and  are  since  issued  in 
book  form. 

"Mr  Harris  was,  besides  all  this  original  work,  an  editorial 
writer  for  The  Constitution,  and  was  excellent  in  that  work  also. 
Most  of  his  work  was  done  outside  the  office  of  the  paper,  at  his 
home,  in  a  cottage  embowered  in  sweet  gums  and  pines,  in  the 


little  village  of  West  Point,  where  the  mocking-birds  sang,  and  in 
whose  grounds  his  Jersey  cows  and  his  bees  and  his  kitchen-  and 
flower-gardeijs  had  room.  The  cottage  had  generous  hearths  and 
many  windows  ;  his  library  was  but  a  small  one,  his  pictures  were 
few,  but  his  children  had  the  run  of  the  house  and  the  place. 
There  dwelt  his  mother,  his  wife,  four  boys,  and  one  daughter. 
He  cared  nothing  for  socieiy,  and  was  indeed  the  most  natural  and 
informal  of  men.  Harris  was  an  American  as  well  as  a  Southerner, 
and  he  was  an  idealist ;  his  great  hero  was  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  note  of  mourning  is  particularly  keen  in  the  journals  of  the 
South.  This  citation  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  may  be  chosen 
as  characteristic  : 

"No  more  will  Uncle  Rc/nus  tell  his  delightful  stories  to  the 
Little  Boy.     Brer  Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox  and  Brer  i?'d:r  are  master- 


Bv  coiirl.^y  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

1/   . •  7 

The  creator  of  "  Uncle  Remus,  "  whose  stories  "  captivated  not 
only  the  cliildren,  not  only  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  the  sober 
students  of  folk-lore  as  well.'' 

less.  They  are  withdrawing  into  the  wood's  deep  shadows,  stricken 
with  a  sense  of  loss.  Tho.  Little  Boy  seeks  his  mother's  arms,  de- 
manding to  know  the  answer  to  the  age-old  riddle,  death.  Where 
has  Uncle  Ren/us  gone  ? 

"Out  on  the  free  winds  of  heaven,  child.  Do  you  remember  that 
song  of  Mr.  Harris's  that  we  used  to  chant,  the  one  that  had  these 
lines  for  a  refrain  .'' 

■  My  noney,  my  love,  my  heart's  delight, 
Hit's  a  mighty  fur  walk  on  a  rainy  nijfht — 

Lemme  in,  lemme  in,' 

"  It  may  be.  Little  Boy,  indeed  we  venture  to  say  it  is  true,  that 
while  the  soul  of  the  great  author  goes  upon  its  long  journey  to  the 
stars,  the  spirit  of  Uncle  Remus,  whom  he  summoned  up  to  serve 
him  so  many  years,  is  traveling  toward  the  shade  of  an  ancient 
cabin,  where  it  knew  youth  and  the  joys  of  youth,  yearning  and 
singing : 

■  My  honey,  my  love,  my  heart's  delijjht, 
Hit's  a  mighty  fur  walk  on  a  rainy  night— 

Lemme  in,  lemme  in.' 

"And  into  the  ghostly  shadow  of  that  ancient  cabin  old  Uncle 
Remus  is  going  to  enter  and  find  the  spirit  of  the  one  he  loved  best 
when  he  was  young,  before  Mr.  Harris  caught  him  up  and  put  him 
into  the  book.     You  never  tired  of  hearing  him  tell  stories,  Little 
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//<y,  but  who  knows  ?  — mayhe  he  was  weary  of  telling  thciii. 
Maybe  all  tl>e  while  his  thouj^hts  were  turned  toward  the  i)ast. 
and  he  was  waitinjj  lor  the  signal  of  release.  .Anylnnv,  he's  ■^:  ik- 
lujnie  now,  and  he  won't  come  hack  any  more." 


EASTERN   IDEAS  OF   BIOGRAPHY 

'  I  "^  1 1 1 ;  Western  idea  of  w  hat  makes  j;()0(l  material  for  hioj^^raphy 
^  ck)es  not  square  with  Eastern  notions  of  proper  reticence. 
.\  protest  comes  from  Yone  Noguchi,  the  Japanese  poet,  over  the 
revelations  made  concerning  the  private  life  of  Lafcadio  llearn  in 
recent  biographical  works.  In  the  rather  untrammeled  English  of 
on*.-  to  whom  another  tongue  was  native,  Mr.  Noguchi  declares  he 

has  "  many  a  reason  of  joy 
to  live  in  Japan  where 
personality  is  not  talked 
so  much  and  gossip  is 
only  a  little  short  of 
crime,  and  silence  is  po- 
etry and  virtue."  The 
jioet's  letter,  addrest  to 
tlie  New  York  St//i,  con- 
tinues in  this  vein  : 


"We  never  talk  of 
Ilearn's personality  here  ; 
it  is  enough  to  have  his 
books.  It  is  said  in  Ja- 
pan that  any  bad  man 
lias  a  right  to  become  a 
lioloke  or  Buddha,  and 
that  death  is  emancipa- 
tion ;  I  am  sure  that  even 
I  learn  as  a  Japanese 
must  have  become  a 
Iiotoke  now  sleeping  in  his 
beloved  /oshigaya ;  and 
YONE  NOGUCHI  ^^.g  i^.j^.^j  Q^jy  ^„  '^^jrn  in- 

.  From  a  pen  drawin- by  Ernest  Pei-xottoK        ^^^^^^     j^^j^^^     j^j^    ^,,..^^.^. 

Who  thinks  that  English  literature  would  ■xn^  read  a  SUtra  if  we 
be  ten  times  better  off  "  without  the  art  of  bi  ,  .  . 

,.Kra,,by-writing"-a  condition  that  exists  in        «-''»"     "^^     ^ay      anything 
Japan.  good  about  him  in  ,  d)- 

lic.  Indeed,  to  keep  si 
lence  is  better  than  praise.  But  it  is  perfectly  appalling  to  ob- 
serve in  the  Western  countries  that  when  one  dies  his  friends 
have  to  rush  to  print  his  private  letters  and  even  an  unexpected 
person  volunteers  to  speak  as  'his  liest  friend,'  and  presumes  to 
write  his  biography. 

"I  agree  with  Dr.  Could  th.ii  the  publication  of  Hearn's 
letters  by  Elizabeth  Bisland  (the 'Life  and  Letters  of  Lafcadio 
Mearn')  was  a  sad  affair;  I  believe  that  not  only  Hearn's  letters, 
i(Ui  anybody's  i)rivate  letters  except  when  they  speak  to  the  public 
through  their  chatuiels,  should  not  be  printed.  They  are  only 
I  harming  when  they  are  kept  privately;  l>ut  they  becoine  quite 
often  a  nuisance  when  they  are  brought  out  to  the  public  gaze. 
Iheir  sacredness  should  be  protected  ;  and  how  often  that  shrine 
o|  sacredness  lias  been  stamped  to  the  ground  in  the  West.  Such 
a  practise  would  make  any  one,  not  oidy  one  of  a  sensitive  cast  ol 
mind,  hold  back  his  spontaneity  in  his  correspondence  and  ajjpear 
;'.lways  in  his  best  air  of  formalism,  which  means  death  to  the  pri- 
vate exchange  of  thought  and  fancy.  The  infernal  exposure  of 
one's  weakness  is  a  delightful  part  of  a  i)rivate  letter;  and  exag- 
geration is  a  beauty  of  it.  I  think  that  Ilearn's  letters  are  a  sort 
of  confession  of  his  worse  self  (according  to  Dr.  (iould)  by  virtue 
of  which  confession  he  was  unconsciously  finding  a  way  of  spiri- 
tual exaltation  ;  they  are  like  the  shell  of  a  cicada  the  shedding  of 
which  is  a  course  of  fvolution  :  they  were  for  Hearn  a  life  and  a 
prayir 

"We  had  enougli  sadness  in  I'oe  already,  wiio  was  overcolored 
ami  even  blackened  only  to  make,  perhaps  on  the  part  of  his 
biogra])hers,  a  terribly  roiuanlic  figure  out  of  him,  I  always  be- 
lieve that  Ik  wasawtully  misunderstood,  .And  1  do  not  see  any  wis- 
dom at  all  in  making  ant)ther  I'oe  out  of  Hearn.  Here  in  Japan 
we  do  not  play  an  art  of  biography-writing,  and  I  wish   that  such 


a  mo<lern  fashion  of  the  West  may  never  invade  our  Japanese  liter- 
ature. .And  1  think  that  the  English  literature  would  be  ten  times 
better  off  without  it.  too.  It  is  easy  to  say  in  writing  that  a  man 
has  no  morality,  and  that  he  was  an  apostle  of  morbidity  ;  but  you 
know  well  that  nobody  could  be  so  in  the  absolute.  What  Dr. 
Gould  said  about  Hearn  of  the  days  in  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
and  Martinique  may  be  true  ;  but  you  must  remember  that  he  spent 
his  best  years  as  a  writer  in  Japan,  where  the  calm,  gray  atmos- 
phere clearly  distilled  his  character;  it  was  in  Japan  where  he 
could  find  his  home,  and  the  perfect  ease  of  inind  which  marvel- 
ously  blossomed  as  his  Japanese  books.  You  must  judge  him  as 
a  llearn  in  Japan.  Doubtless  it  was  no  small  joy  for  him  not  to 
be  observed  too  closely  for  his  unbecoming  physical  appearance 
in  Japan,  where  we  do  not  make  much  of  it.  He  may  have  been 
l)overty-stricken  in  his  American  days  ;  and  his  utter  unfamiliarity 
with  any  symi)athetic  air.  I  believe,  made  him  act  wantonly  in 
sjjite  of  himself;  and  we  know  there  is  a  certain  i)eriod  of  youth 
also  when  we  think  it  rather  wonderful  to  say  and  act  something 
which  might  be  criticized  as  immoral  and  materialistic;  in  fact, 
wickedness  appears  more  grand.  But  it  is  only  the  sin  of  youth 
which  will  pass  away  when  one  finds  his  own  place  and  soul ;  and 
they  came  to  Hearn  in  Japan,  where  he  was  respected  as  a  teacher, 
and  even  materially  well  off;  in  fact,  much  richer  than  his  fellow 
teachers." 


CONFIDENCE  IN  THE   FUTURE   OF 
SIMPLIFIED   SPELLING 

T~^()l'BT  is  exprest  by  the  president  of  the  Simplified  Syelling 
^-^  Board,  Profes.sor  Lounsbury,  "  if  any  one  can  recall  a  move 
ment  of  modern  times,  apparently  so  unpopular  with  the  mass  of 
men,  and  to  some  .so  exceedingly  distasteful,"  as  that  of  simplified 
spelling,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  "has  unexpectedly  found 
arrayed  behind  it  so  great  a  weight  of  highly  educated  opinion." 
Tiie  li.st  of  twenty  thousand  signers  already  secured,  giving  their 
adherence  to  the  proposed  reforms,  contains  the  "  names  of  men 
eminent  in  every  department  of  scholarship,  in  every  line  of  scien- 
tific or  linguistic  research,  and  in  every  form  of  human  endeavor." 
.So  asserts  Professor  Lounsbury  in  his  annual  address  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  .Simplified  .Spelling  Board.  Representatives  from 
the  leading  institutions  throughout  the  land  are  in  large  numbers 
supporters  of  the  movement,  forming,  as  the  president  states  it. 
"a  body  of  men  who  will  not  be  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  chat- 
ter of  the  ignorant  or  the  shrieks  of  the  hysterical."  Not  a  single 
.scholar  in  English  either  in  this  country  or  in  England,  "to  whom 
other  .scholars  would  feel  that  deference  is  due,"  the  Professor  ven- 
tures to  say,  can  be  found  who  is  opposed  to  the  mo\ement.  IK 
adds  further  : 

"More  significant,  perhaps,  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  move- 
ment is  the  enthusiastic  adhesion  of  a  large  body  of  teachers  in  our 
preparatory  .schools,  especially  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of 
pi  imary  instruction.  These  have  constantly  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion the  perplexities  and  obscurities  of  our  present  system  of  spell- 
ing; the  hindrances  of  all  sorts  which  it  places  in  the  way  of 
education  ;  the  waste  of  time  r.nd  effort  which  it  involves;  the  im- 
position- in  both  senses  of  the  word — it  forces  tii)onthe  learner  of 
mastering  distinctions  which  have  not  the  slightest  foundation  in 
reason,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  clearing  the  ndnd,  serve  simjily 
to  confuse  it.  More  than  the  members  of  any  other  class  do  these 
appreciate  the  unnecessary  hardship  which  the  labor  spent  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  in  itself  really  useless,  compels  the  child 
to  undergo,  and  the  barrier  which  it  raises  in  the  way  of  any  rapid 
ac(|uisition  of  our  mother-tung." 

Ill  tlie  wav  of  specific  reference  to  this  latter  point  are  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Charles  P.  (i.  Scott,  secretary  of  the  board,  quoted 
recently  by  the  New  York  Times.  The  important  gains  in  the 
adoption  of  the  simplified  forms  are  to  be  founcl  in  the  normal 
.schools  in  the  Middle  West.  Those  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  it  is 
calculated,  will  send  forth  in  the  next  year  some  four  thousand 
graduates  who  will  teach  the  modified  forms. 

.According  to  the  secretary  certain  inaccurate  pres«  reports  have 
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been  current  concerning:  the  action  taken  by  tlie  National  Kduca- 
tion  Association  at  Cleveland.  Simplitied  spelling  was  not  voted 
down  ;  hut  a  proposal  to  have  the  reports  of  the  Association 
printed  according  to  the  siniplified-spclling  lists  was  set  aside  at 
the  request  of  the  Simplitied  Spelling  Hoard  itself,  through  a 
belief  in  the  inexpediency  of  such  action. 

Encouraged  by  the  support  which  has  come  to  the  work  already 
accomplished  the  board  faces  with  confidence  a  future  of  enlarged 
effort.  Further  attempts  at  reforming  the  spelling  must  be  based 
upon  pure  phonetic  principles,  Professor  Lounsbury  asserts,  else 
con\plication  instead  of  simplification  will  result.      He  enlarges  : 

".\ny  alteration  of  orthography,  to  be  of  value,  must  follow  the 
plan  of  having  the  spelling  in  the  case  of  any  word  indicate  its 
precise  pronunciation.  This  means,  in  short,  that  it  must  follow 
the  line  of  fonetic  reform.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  subtle  dis- 
tinctions which  would  enable  us  to  detect  the  variation  in  the 
speech  of  different  individuals,  or  even  in  that  of  whole  regit)ns  of 
country.  It  is  a  working  norm  that  is  to  be  kept  in  view,  which  is 
sufficiently  close  to  exactness  to  enable  every  man  to  understand 
wliat  his  neighbor  is  saying,  while  sufficiently  broad  to  give  full 
recognition  to  the  play  of  individual  or  national  peculiarities.  But 
the  ideal  that  every  man,  the  moment  he  sees  a  syllable,  if  not  a 
word,  should  know  just  how  to  pronounce  it,  is  the  ideal  which 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  I  do  not  expect  that  ideal  ever  to  be 
reacht,  at  least  in  our  tung,  tho  it  is  doubtless  easily  achievable  in 
some  others.  Still,  if  we  shoot  at  the  sun,  our  arrow  will  attain  a 
far  greater  hight  than  if  we  direct  it  at  something  on  our  level. 
Any  other  aim  than  to  represent  pronunciation  by  spelling,  in  ac- 
cordance with  pure  fonetic  principles,  is  sure  to  fail  eventually, 
even  were  it  to  meet  for  a  time  with  temporary  success;  for,  not 
to  speak  it  profanely,  -such  attempts,  not  being  of  God.  can  not 
stand.  It  is  because  previous  efforts  have  largely  followed  the 
false  lights  of  derivation  or  of  fancied  regularity,  that  they  have 
failed  to  command  respect,  and  often  not  even  attention,  and  never 
conformity  on  any  scale  worth  considering ;  for,  after  all,  the  pub- 
lic in  this  matter  is  not  made  up  of  such  fools  as  one  who  limited 
his  reading  to  newspaper  comments  upon  spelling  would  conclude 
tliat  it  must  be 

■'The  avowed  object  of  this  Association  is  the  simplification  of 
the  spelling.  It  has  carefully  avoided  the  use  of  the  term  fonetic, 
not  trom  any  aversion  to  it,  but  because  the  general  public,  even 
of  educated  men,  as  one  can  easily  discover  from  newspaper  com- 
ment, has  not  the  slightest  conception  of  what  the  word  means.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  that  it  should  be  enlightened. 
Every  genuin  simplification  of  the  spelling  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  our  language  has  been  of  the  nature  of  an  approach  to  the 
fonetic  standard.  It  must  be  such,  in  order  to  have  any  good  rea 
son  for  the  alteration.  If  in  any  given  case  the  change  made  is  an 
adequate  and  unambiguous  representativ  of  the  sound,  it  is  fonetic 
spelling  pure  and  simple.  If  the  alteration  does  not  carry  with 
certainty  its  pronunciation,  it  is  either  partial  or  spurious  fonetic 
spelling;  and  when  you  have  got  it  you  may  be  no  better  off  than 
you  were  before,  and  possibly  not  so  well  off.  When  you  have 
taken  the  b  out  of  debt  and  tlie  ti  out  of  build,  you  have  made  a 
reform  in  obedience  to  fonetic  principles  ;  and,  what  to  some  js  of 
great  importance,  it  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  derivation  of  both 
words.  The  change  once  adopted  universally  is  therefore  likely 
to  remain  permanent  for  all  time.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  b 
from  doubt  and  it  removes  one  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
proper  pronunciation.  So  far,  so  good.  The  change  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  derivation." 

Professor  Lounsbury  said  in  conclusion  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  the  English  race,  once  fully  awa- 
kened to  the  exact  character  of  English  orthography,  will  cling  for- 
ever to  a  system  which  wastes  the  time  of  useful  years  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  really  useless  but  conventionally  of  first  impor- 
tance, and  in  so  doing  develops  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the 
reasoning  powers.  But,  besides  the  difliculty  inherent  in  the  mat- 
ter itself,  we  have  also  to  recognize  the  immensity  of  the  work  that 
is  before  us  in  enlightening  public  opinion.  The  superstition  as 
to  the  sanctity  of  our  spelling  is  so  strongly  intrencht  behind  a 
barrier  of  ignorant  belief  and  violent  prejudice,  and  this  so  fortified 
by  use  and  wont,  that  even  to  carry  its  outworks  will  require  the 
time  and  effort  of  vears  of  struggle." 


TO  COMMEMORATE  MILTON 

\  MERICA,  it  is  urged,  should  join  witli  C'.reat  Britain  in  cele- 
■^^*-  brating  the  tercentenary  of  Milton,  which  occurs  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  Some  university,  particularly  Harvard,  might  vmite  with 
C"ambridge,  England,  in  such  a  step,  thinks  the  New  York  Sun. 
Already  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  by  Christ's  College,  in 
inaugurating  an  exhibition  of  all  the  known  portraits  of  Alilion. 
.A.  coiniteriiart  of  the  h^nglish  celebration  on  this  side  of  tho  ^\thin- 


•  Illustrated  London  News." 

MILTON   AT  THE   \V,V.    OV 


From  a  portrait  painted  by  Cornelius  Janssen  on  his  first  visit  to 
England,  wlien  he  lodged  in  a  house  in  Bread  Street,  near  that  of  Mil- 
ton's father.  It  represents  the  boy  "  with  auburn-tinted  locks,  of  a 
fresh  complexion,  and  serious  expression.'' 

tic,  observes  The  Sun,  will  be  especially  fitting,  "for  Milton  is  the 
most  illustrious  exemplar  of  that  Puritan  type  which  has  left  so 
deep  an  imprint  on  American  character ;  and  it  was  the  New  Eng- 
land of  Endicott,  Winthrop,  and  Sir  Harry  Vane  rather  than  the 
England  of  the  Restoration  which  challenged  in  his  later  days  the 
sympathies  of  the  author  of ' Paradise  Lost, '  of '  Samson  Agonistes, ' 
and  of 'Paradise  Regained.'"  England  even  is  accused  by  this 
writer  of  being  rather  behindhand  in  its  recognition  of  this  "great 
republican  poet,"  but  this  is  explained  as  due  to  the  persistence 
"  of  the  sickly  sentimentality  which  in  royalist  circles  long  hallowed 
the  memory  of  'the  man  Charles '  in  whom  the  Latin  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  author  of  the  'Areopagitica'  could  see 
only  a  tyrant  and  a  perjurer."     The  writer  adds  : 

"For  those  to  whom  Charles  I.  is  a  martyr  his  chief  arraigner 
is  no  better  than  a  regicide.  In  the  eyes,  however,  of  the  democ- 
racy, which  since  1832  has  been  sweeping  steadily  toward  ascend- 
ency in  Britain,  John  Milton  is  their  poet  laureate,  and  fortunate 
is  itior  the  cause  of  sober  and  orderly  progress  that  inspiration 
should  be  sought,  not  in  the  visions  of  Rousseau,  but  in  the  sane  tho 
lofty  teachings  of  one  who  was  ever  careful  to  distinguish  between 
liberty  and  license. 

"  The  movement  which  has  been  begun  by  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, might  with  admirable  propriety  be  taken  up  on  this  side  of 
the  water  by  some  great  New-England  university;  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  Harvard,  whose  founder,  like  Milton,  was  a  Cambridge 
man.  At  Harvard  throughout  the  bleak  seventeenth  century  there 
was  an  anxious  and  a  by  no  means  unsuccessful  effort  to  demon- 
strate that  a  rigorous  piety  is  net   inroniDatible  with  a  cultivation 
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of  that  liberal  Jearningf  which  is  so  manelously  assimilated  and 
reproduced  in  tiie  exquisite  mosaic  'Lycidas'  and  on  many  a  rinjj- 
ing  page  of  the  two  Miitonic  epics.  Yale  also,  altho  from  the  out- 
set it  reflected  an  even  sterner  aspect  of  Puritanism  than  was  ex- 
hibited in  tile  Massachusetts  academy,  was  to  prove  tliat  orthodoxy 
the  most  austere  need  not  disqualify  its  votary  from  sacrificing 
also  to  the  Muses,  or  from  essaying,  tho  the  tlieme  were  liiblical. 
to  'soar  above  the  Aonian  Mount.' 

"  It  is  certain  that  for  .some  two  centuries,  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  among  her  mighty  offshoots  in  the  West,  the 'Paradise 
Lost  '  was  read  more  universally  and  more  attentively  than  any 
other  volume,  with  the  exceptipn  of  the  Bible  and  Bunyan's  'Pil- 
grim's Progress.'  Its  vocabulary  lent  warmth  and  elevation  to 
many  a  Calvinistic  homily  and  contributed  gleams  of  splendor  to 
tlie  orations  of  Daniel  Webster.  Everywhere  as  the  Republic  grew 
the  studious  and  thoughtful  de.scendant  of  New-England  stock  felt 
himself  uplifted  and  encouraged  as  he  recognized  in  Milton  the 
consummate  union  of  piety  and  virtue  with  wisdom,  learning, 
melody,  and  beauty." 

The  exhibition  already  opened  at  Christ's  College  contains  all 
the  authentic  portraits  of  Milton,  which  number  seven  or  at  most 
eight.  The  two  likenesses  most  above  suspicion,  says"  G.  B.  D.." 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  A'tv/////^  Post,  "are  not  those 
of  the  days  of  his  political  career  or  of  his  literary  fame."  They 
are  those  of  his  early  youth  at  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  :  the 
former,  reproduced  by  us,  is  thus  de.scribed  : 

"The  Janssen  portrait,  the  earliest  portrait  of  Milton,  painted 
by  an  artist  then  unknown  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  has  an  un- 
doubtedly genuine  pedigree  traceable  to  within  recent  years.  .  .  . 
When  three  or  four  months  ago  Dr.  Williamson  prepared  his  cata- 
log for  the  present  exhibition  he  referred  to  it  as  a  lost  original  ; 
yet,  within  a  tew  weeks  he  discovered  it  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards  in  time  to  procure  its  loan  and  to  add  a  supple- 
mentary note  in  the  late  pages  of  the  catalog.  As  an  artistic  work 
it  is  of  no  mean  order.  No  other  picture  of  Milton  in  this  respect 
can  be  compared  with  it.  It  represents  the  poet  as  a  boy  of  ten. 
with  auburn-tinted  locks,  of  a  fresh  complexion,  and  serious  ex- 
jjression.  He  must  have  been  prematurely  serious,  and  with  an 
intelligence  exceptionally  developed  even  lor  those  days.  One  can 
read  in  his  face  something  of  the  struggles  of  his  father,  disinherited 
for  his  faith,  musician  by  soul,  lawyer  by  trade,  with  riches  ac- 
quired solely  through  bitter  effort  in  an  alien  and  distasteful 
profession." 


THE  TERRORIST  IN   RUSSIAN  FICTION 

''T^URGENEF  portrayed  nihilists  and  revolutionary  propagan- 
■^  dists  of  the  first  period  of  Russia's  political  struggle.  Tol- 
stoy has  painted  vague  figures  of  political  convicts  and  exiles. 
Now,  however,  novelists  are  presenting  complete  pictures  of  the 
terrorist,  the  man  or  woman  whose  tools  in  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion are  the  pistol,  the  dagger,  and  the  boml).  The  press  censor- 
ship, even  in  its  modified  and  relaxed  form,  may  in  part  account 
for  the  neglect  hitherto  of  a  type  that  has  been  .so  tragically  famil- 
iar in  Russia  since  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
last  several  years  political  assassinations  have  been  numbered  by 
the  hundred,  and  the  Red  Terror  has  been  met  l)y  the  White  Terror, 
the  Pogrom,  the  massacre,  the  summary  trials  and  wholesale  ex- 
ecutions. The  "  younger  "  of  the  story-writers  have  ventured  to 
draw  individual  terrorists  andtodeal  with  certain  peculiar  phases 
t)f  the  war  between  the  bomb  and  the  galli)ws.  'I'he  censorship 
'uis  not,  so  far,  found  it  neces.sary  to  call  a  halt  to  this  literary- 
psychological  study  of  the  terror.  The  most  striking  sketches  of 
this  description  have  been  written  by  Leonid  Andreieff  and  .Mnie. 
/.  Hippius,  the  latter  a  "minor  poet,"  critic,  and  author  of  some 
distinction  and  of  rather  "decadent  "  proclivities. 

Andreieff's  story  was  in  every  way  extraordinary,  and  it  found 
no  favor  with  the  critics.  It  dealt  with  a  terrorist  who  was  pur- 
sued by  the  police,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  commission  of 
a  "deed,"  and  who  was  determined  to  perform  his  task  before  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     He  seeks  refuge  in  a  fashion 


able  re.sort  of  ill-repute,  thinking  that  that  would  be  the  last  place 
in  the  capital  where  the  police  and  spies  would  look  for  a  despe- 
rate terrorist.  The  day  has  been  set  for  his  deed  and  he  speaks  of 
it  with  great  solemnity  and  fateful  gravity. 

In  the  resort  he  tries  to  be  gay  and  light-hearted,  but  one  of  the 
unfortunate  women  in  it  divines  his  superiority  and  self-sacriticing 
spirit  and  tells  him  her  tragic  story— a  stoty  of  abandonment, 
cruelty,  gradual  degradation,  and  shame.  She  sees  him  the  man 
she  has  been  waiting  for— the  friend,  the  rescuer,  the  unselfish 
helper.  He  is  not  inclined  to  take  this  new  mission  seriously,  and 
then  the  woman  overwhelms  him  with  hot,  bitter  reproaches.  He 
is  no  hero,  no  lover  of  justice  and  right ;  he  is  one  of  the  vulgar, 
the  low,  the  sensual  ;  he  is  responsible  for  her  and  such  as  she.  and 
his  alleged  nobility  is  a  mockery.  This  passionate,  hysterical  out 
burst  impresses  him  as  full  of  truth  and  covers  him  with,  remorse 
and  confusion.  He  must  rescue  the  woman  at  any  cost,  tho  the 
police  should  seize  him,  and  his  deed  be  left  undone. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  plain,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  immorality  and  sexual  license  are  rampant  in  Russia,  even 
among  the  students  and  intellectual  idealists.  Adifferent  tale  of 
terror,  of  crime,  and  repentance  and  punishment,  is  told  by  Mme. 
Hippius  in  a  sketch  entitled  "Such  There  W.is,  Too,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  monthly  Kousskaya  Mis/. 

Valerian  is  a  young  man  who  has  fallen  under  revolutionary 
influences  and  joined  one  of  the  "fighting  groups."  It  was  his 
duty  first  to  watch  and  spy  upon  the  high  personages  condemned 
by  the  group  and  then  to  kill  them.  He  had  believed  in  his  "cause  " 
and  had  followed  it  with  conviction.  But  gradually  doubt  had 
begun  to  trouble  him.  Was  he  not  a  spy  and  a  murderer  ?  Of 
course,  he  was  doing  his  awful  work  for  a  sacred  cause,  but  still, 
still  the  work  itself  was  terrible.  At  tlie  same  time,  as  he  knew, 
others,  his  enemies,  were  spying  and  conspiring  against  him  and 
his  comrades ;  they,  too,  were  seeking  to  entrap  and  betray  and 
kill ;  they  were  vile,  yet  .somehow  the  work  was  the  same.  Valt- 
rian  was  undergoing  a  psychical  crisis.  He  could  not  help  think- 
ing of  his  past,  of  his  studies,  of  his  faith  and  hope,  of  his  home, 
the  green  fields,  the  life  of  innocence.  Now  he  felt  a  strange 
emptiness  within  him  ;  he  could  not  sleep,  rest,  dream. 

But  he  continued  in  his  career.  After  killing  a  man,  shooting 
and  hitting  him  twice,  and  seeing  him  fall  in  the  garden  walk,  he 
was  commissioned  to  do  something  "bigger."  This  time  it  was  to 
be  a  bomb,  not  a  revolver,  and  the  affair  was  graver  and  more 
risky.     But  again  he  was  entirely  successful. 

Having  thrown  his  bomb,  he  stood  in  the  public  square  and 
waited.  He  saw  how  from  under  the  smoking,  burning  pieces,  a 
body  was  lifted,  with  torn  clothing,  disfigured,  unrecognizable, 
strangely  "short,"  the  limbs  missing.  The  head,  hatle.ss,  bloody, 
was  almost  detached.  On  the  ground  there  was  a  heap — the 
maimed,  expiring,  convulsive  horses  he  had  blown  up.  The  mob 
had  gathered,  there  was  noise,  confusion  ;  people  were  .seized,  re 
leased  ;  everybody  was  accusing  everybody  else  ;  no  one  knew  an\ 
thing.  The  murderer  was  undisturbed  :  no  one  seemed  to  turn  to 
him,  to  suspect  him  of  the  deed.  Suddenly,  recovering  his  senses, 
he  approached  a  man  in  uniform  and  said:  "It  was  I;  1  killed 
him."  Arrest  followed,  then  trial.  Everything  went  as  it  usually 
does.  I'alerian  was  taken  out,  placed  in  a  wagon,  taken  some- 
where. Then  he  was  locked  up  again.  He  was  given  food,  and 
he  ate.  Paper  was  handed  him.  but  he  did  not  write.  Men  came 
and  went ;  he  preserved  silence. 

Night  came.  A  priest  visited  liim.  sit;lied,  said  something,  and 
went  away.     He  stretched  himself  on  hi.^  cot,  fell  asleep. 

In  the  morning  some  one  came  to  his  cell,  made  him  rise,  and 
took  him  oui.  It  was  cold,  frosty,  lie  saw  others  taken  out. 
There  were  many  people  about.  The  .same  priest  came,  said 
something,  presented  to  his  lips  a  cold  metallic  cio.ss. 

Then  he  was  lifted,  something  white  was  liu-own  over  his  heail. 
and  he  was  hanged. 

And  he  died. 

Thus  ends  the  story.  Yes,  says  one  critic,  there  are  such  ones 
too  among  the  terrorists,  perhaps  many  of  them.  Who  is  responsi- 
ble for  them.^  How  are  they  drawn  into  the  life  .?  By  what 
hypnotic  process  are  they  made  to  give  up  their  young  lives,  to 
commit  such  deeds.^  Translntions  nituie  for  TnK  I.itf.kaun 
l)i(;i:si . 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Tho    l-"r«»/.«>ii    <;rnll. 

To  Peary  an,i  His  Hand. 

By   ICi.sa    U.vkker. 

Why  sing  tlic  It'Ktnds  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  dead  Crusaders  of  the  Sepulcher, 

While  these  men  live?     Are  the  iireat  bariis  all  dumb' 

Here  is  a  vision  to  shake  the  blood  of  Sonn. 

And  make  Fame's  watchman  tremble  at  his  post. 

What  shall  prevail  apainst  the  si  irit  of  man. 
When  cold,  the  lean  and  snarliiiK  wolf  of  hvmKer, 
The  threatening  spear  of  ice-mailed  Solitvule. 
Silence,  and  space,  and  ghostly  footed  Fear 
Prevail  not?      Dante,  in  his  frozen  hell, 
Shivering,  endured  no  bleakness  like  the  void 
These  men  have  warmed  with  their  own  (laming  will, 
And    peopled    with    their   dreams.     The    wind    from 

fierce 
Arcturus  in  their  faces,  at  their  backs 
The  whip  of  the  worlds  doubt,  and  in  their  souls 
Courage  to  die — if  death  shall  be  the  price 
Of  that  cold  cup  that  shall  assuage  their  thirst — 
They  climb,  and  fall,  and  stagger  toward  the  goal. 
They  lay  themselves  the  road  whereby  they  travel. 
And  sue  God  for  a  franchise.      Does  He  watch 
Behind  the  lattice  of  the  boreal  lights' 
In  that  Grail-chapel  of  their  stem-vowed  quest. 
.Vinety  of  God's  long  paces  toward  the  North, 
Will  they  behold  the  splendor  of  His  face' 

To  conquer  the  world  must  man  renounce  the  world? 

These  have  renounced  it.      Had  ye  only  faith 

Ve  might  move  mountains,  said  the  Nazarene. 

Why.  these  have  faith  to  move  the  zones  of  man 

Out  to  the  point  where  All  and  Nothing  meet. 

They  catch  the  bit  of  Death  between  their  teeth 

In  one  wild  dash  to  trample  the  unknown 

And  leap  the  gates  of  knowledge.     They  have  dared 

Even  to  defy  the  sentinel  that  guards 

The  doors  of  the  forbidden — dared  to  hurl 

Their  breathing  bodies  aftet  the  Ideal. 

That  like  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  must  be  taken 

Only  by  violence.     The  star  that  leads 

The  leader  of  this  quest  has  held  the  world 

True  to  its  orbit  for  a  million  years. 

And  shall  he  fail?     They  never  fail  who  light 

Their  lamp  of  faith  at  the  unwavering  flame 

Burnt  for  the  altar  service  of  the  Race 

Since  the  beginning.     He  shall  find  the  strange — 

The  white  immaculate  Virgin  of  the  North, 

Whose  steady  gaze  no  mortal  ever  dared, 

Whose  icy  hand  no  human  ever  grasped. 

In  the  dread  silence  and  the  solitude 

She  waits  and  listens  through  the  centuries 

For  one  indomitable,  destined  soul. 

iiom  to  endure  the  glory  of  her  eyes, 

.\nd  lift  his  warm  lips  to  the  frozen  Grail. 

- — The  New  York  Times. 

The  Open  Road. 

By  Maudr  Goluking. 

Out  past  the  bars  of  Square  and  Place, 
And  streets  where  toilers  bear  their  load. 

Past  all  the  hurrying  populace 
There  runs  the  Open  Road. 

How  white  its  ribbon  measures  out 
The  sunbaked  acres  round  the  townl 

How  hoarse  the  People's  empty  shout 
Behind  us  travels  down; 

They  fret,  but  we.  with  scrip  and  staff. 
Take  pilgrims'  way  some  dusty  eve. 

Behind  the  People  snatch  and  laugh 
Over  the  toys  we  leave. 

Beyond  us  lies  the  heathy  hill. 

Lone  valleys  w^here  the  brown  streams  meet. 
The  low-roofed  cot,  the  turning  mill. 

The  waving  plains  of  wheat. 

Before  us  still  the  wide  skies  arch, 

The  primrose  West  with  rose  is  strewed, 


if  instructions  for  using  our  white  lead  tester  are  fol- 
lowed. The  whole  experiment  is  very  simple  and  yet 
it  is  an  absolute  ^uard  against  throwing  away  money  on 
worthless  paint  which  looks  like  the  real  thing  when  put 
on  the  house,  but  which  will  not  wear.  Painting  is  a 
great  and  constant  expense  only  when  the  paint  material 
is  bought  blindly  or  used  without  intelligence. 

Send  for  our  Test  Equipment  R. 

which  includes  blow-pipe  for 
testing,  instructions  for  using 
it,  and  book  on  paint  and 
painting.  Worth  dollars  to 
every  paint  user  ;  costs  noth- 
ing but  a  postal  card.  Address 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guarantees  not  onlv  jiur- 
ity  but  fidl  weight  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contents ; 
each  keg  contains  the  amount 
of  White  Lead  designated  on 
the  outside. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whichever  of  the  foilmving  cities  is  nearest  vou  : 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinn.Tii,  Chicasro.  Cleveland,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  (John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.). 


Water  Supply  <2  for  Country  Houses,  i  Running  water  in  country  houses 

Vr   *        T  '    #  I      Every  country  resident,  if  there  s  a  Btrejim  on      ^ 


THE  PROBLE.Il  .SOLVED 

No  elevalf  i1  t.Tnk  to  freeze 
or  leak.  Tank  Iwaietl  in 
cellar.  Any  i»res«iure  up  to 
60  lb».  The  ide.il  fire  pro- 
tectinn.  Send  for  Illustrated 
CaUlogue    •(). " 

l»t  onr  Encrineeri  flgare 
ont  jonr  needs. 

l,l\T  MOSS  COMP.\.VY 
43  South  Market  St.,      Bostou 


his  land,  Ciin  hiive  runninc  water  in  his  hou 
giving  him  city  conveniences,  and  in  his  bnrn. 
s.ivinK:  him    the    drudgery    of   hund    pumping. 
Simply  install  a 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Works  day  and  niglit  without  attention. 
Better  than  a  gasoline  entiine  or  wind- 
mill. Send  for  booklet  K  and  estimate. 
We  furnish  Caldwell  Towers  and  Tanks. 

NIACAIt*  IITDIUILIC  FMOIXK  ('<». 
140  ^aKsall  ^t.,  N.  V.         Faetory,  Chester,  Pa. 


THE   OXYGEN    CLEANSER   THAT   MEETS  ALL  DEMANDS 

for  prophylactic  cleanliness.  As  powerful  as  Bichloride  of  Mercury  1  to  1000,  but 
HARMLESS.  ^  Cuts,  wounds,  burns,  sores  and  all  conditions  requiring  antiseptic 
treatment  come  within  the  scope  of  its  usefulness.  ^  Dioxogen  bubbles  and  foams 
as  it  cleanses,  purifies  and  makes  aseptic ;  you  can  see  and  feel  it  work.  OXYGEN 
is  the  only  active  agent  in  Dioxogen.     At  druggists  everywhere. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ROAST  MEATS 

Hot    cr  Cold,  are  ren- 
dered   more    appetizing 
and  a;jrecable  by  adding,     |j 
to  suit  the  taste, 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORfOINAU     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Chops, 
Stews,  Game,  Gravies, 
Salads,  Cheese  and  nearly 
all  the  courses  in  a  din- 
ner are  given 
**that  finishing 
touch"  by  its 
use.  It  is  a 
good    digestive. 

See  that 
Lea  (jfPerrins 
Signature  is  on 
the  Label  and 
Wrappers. 

Beware  of 

Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Son-- 
Agents,  N.  y. 


The    Klip  with  the  GrIP 

A  binder  anU  lodse  leaf  holder. 
No  hok'S  to  punch  or  strings  to 
tie.  Instantly  removable.  Covers 
to  order.  J'rice  list /;•<■<•.  Sample 
dozen  mailed  for  75  cents. 

H.  H.  BAl.LARD.  327.  PItlsfield,  Mass. 


^^t^^l^ff^^^^ 

/"^ 

|Bv5^^^  Don't 

'^. 

y       -■  "V       j       \tinr    double    cdy<-"d 
^^\^\,^    Saihty  Razo;:  liladcs 

"     J)       iiiilel'initcly  .ind  with  com- 
V        pletc  j..itisfacti"n,  by  slrop- 
piug  thfni  on  the 

Rundel  Automatic  Stropper 

Tt  w!H  r  iV-  •>"•      •     •-...,,..                 I.,,   „  mutrs-  uif  of 

'                                                                                       rtcct  angle 

5T..I. 

ttrrr: 

65    ..:_ 

i3  00       ^       -  I,,    I,.  .  rrvirnnl  In  15 
.t.ol.      K  .I'.l   In   /'...r.i  .-    /iraJ- 
EUNDEL BALE8 CO. 
.-: :.ct             Rochester,  N.Y. 

And  shadowy  cloud-battalions  march 
.\cross  its  solitude. 

The  wild-tlower  clusters  brighter  twine, 
The  wild  birds'  note  more  clearly  rings, 

-And  from  the  shade  of  beech  and  pine 
Look  forth  the  forest  things. 

!'ut.  far  behind.  throuRh  dusty  days 

i  he  People  fret  against  their  bars. 
.\n(l  set  no  foot  in  open  ways. 

.\or  eye  the  evening  stars. 

And  some  have  paused  by  purple  slope 

To  hear  the  echo  of  their  sighs. 
Turned  back  to  bring  the  People  hope. 

And  toiled  to  make  them  wise. 

!"or  air  and  the  blue  heav'n  are  free 
'Say  they),  and  peace  is  not  for  few. 

.\nd  these  must  share,  as  well  as  we. 
The  stars  and  morning  dew. 

rhcse  must  come  forth  with  pilgrim  song, 
With  light-weighed  scrip  and  strenpth'ning  rod. 

For  unto  all  the  roads  belong. 
And  the  straight  paths  of  God. 

—  The  Spectator  (London). 

Ol'   Joshway   an'   de   .Sun. 

,-l»i  UncU-  Remus  Rime. 
Bv  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

or  Joshway  sttjod  in  front  er  his  tent, 

An'  sicc'd  his  sohliers  on. 
But  when  he  turned  fer  ter  look  aroun' 

De  day  wuz  nearly  gone. 
He  rubbed  his  beard,  he  scratched  his  head. 

.\n'  kicked  his  heel  in  de  groun'; 
Kaze  he  wanter  finish  de  battle-job 

Befo'  de  Sun  went  down. 

He  look  ter  de  East  an'  he  look  ter  de  West, 

.\n'  he  wave  his  han'  on  high. 
"King  Sun,"  sezee,  "I  want  you  ter  see 

Me  smite  um  hip  an'  thigh! 
Come  down  ter  camp  an'  rest  yo'se'f 

A  little  while  wid  me, 
I'll  git  you  a  fan  an'  big  wide  cheer 

An'  set  it  whar  you  kin  see." 

I)ey  wuz  lots  mo'  talk,  but  de  Sun  come  down 

.\n'  tuck  a  little  ease, 
.•\n'  when  he  got  too  awful  hot. 

He  called  up  ol'  Brer  Breeze! 
"My  time  is  short."  sez  de  Sun,  sezee, 

"An'  you  better  do  yo'  do, 
Kaze  I'm  fcelin'  like  I  wanter  see 

Dis  mortual  sc utile  throo!" 

Well,  dey  fit  an'  fit  an'  fowt  an'  fowt 

Right  dar  in  de  light  er  de  Sun. 
But  Joshway  frailed  um  out  an'  soon 

He  had  um  on  de  run. 
King  Sun,  he  say,  "I'm  overdue 

'Cross  dar  whar  de  night's  still  black. 
De  folks  will  wake  'fo'  de  chickens  crow 

An'  put  der  big  clocks  back." 

or  Joshway  thanked  him  itiighty  polite. 

An'  ax  him  fer  ter  come  a'gin; 
King  Sun,  he  say,  "I  speck  dat  I 

Will  be  whar  I've  allers  been." 
Den  he  mosied  ofT.  kaze  he  ain't  got  time 

Fer  ter  set  an'  talk  an'  stay; 
He  hatter  go  oflf  whar  de  night  still  dark 

An'  start  ter  breakin'  day. 

Well,  time  run  on  an'  people  'spute 

'Bout  Joshway  an'  de  Sun, 
Some  say  dis  an'  some  say  dat, 

.^n'  SI  lain  why  Joshway  won; 
Sometimes  when  he  wuz  settin'  roun* 

Whar  he  couldn't  he'p  but  hear. 
He'd  say.  "Go  in  de  settin'-room  an'  see 

How  he  scorched  my  big  anncheerl" 

Uticle  Rrtnus's  .Magiizine  (July). 


DON'T 

SUFFER 

FROM 


Hay  Fever 


Wear  a  Comfort  Nasal-Filter, 

which  filters  the  air  throuj^h 
fine  linen  and  prevents  vou 
Irom  inhaling  pollen,  aiist 
and  other  irritating  sub- 
stances. Thoroughly  tested 
and  merit  proved  in  all 
climates.  Made  of  sterling 
silver,  light  weight,  sanitary 
and  practically  invisible.  Cleanse  under  faucet 
<ir  drop  into  boiling  water.  If  you  live  in  a  dusty 
climate,  work  in  a  dusty  place,  or  use  an  auto,  a 
Comfort  Nasal-Filter  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
comfort  PRICE  $2.00. 

UNIVERSAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  . 


430  Globe  Bldg. 


St.   Paul.  Minnesota 


A    l><'llri<>nH  T<Mil<- 
II«)KSF<)I{I>'>  A<  Il»   I'HOSPHATK 

A  t<-Hs|><>i>iiriil  lidded  to  n  k'lns.><  of  colli  water  iDTigor- 
ut«s,  Stn-nglliena  and  Refresthes. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  tlieie  aie  three  to  four 
luiiidrcd  pipefiils  —  it  costs  $2  oo  per  pouiul 
—  lhree-<iiiarters  of  a  tent  a  pipe. 

If  \(m  smoke  five  pipes  a  d.iy  it's  less 
than  four  cents — live  li.  iiis  of  pleasure  for 
f.iir  rents— cert.Tiiilv  ARC'.ADI.V  is  cheap 
eiioii-^h  for  you  to  smoke. 

SEND  10  CENTS  i;',,;.^^^"!.'!;;:::' 

THE  SUKBRIQ  CO..  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


ni;r  n-adei-s  are  usked  to  mention  TllE  Litkrarv  liUiftsr  when  writing  to  ndveitlseni. 
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PERSONAL 

Secretary  Tuft's  t'halr.  Wlun  Mr  'rait  niailo 
his  trip  to  the  East  last  year  the  American  Consul  I 
at  Hongkong  orderetl  from  a  Chinese  maker  a 
i5edan  chair  sutliciently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  rotund  Secretary.  The  New  Yotk  Sun  managed  i 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  contract  lor  the  making  of 
the  chair,  which,  when  translated,  reads  as  follows. 

HONGKON'O,  Oct.   7,    mo7.        1 

I.   the  undersigned,   Yu  Wo.  of   15   B.   Wellington  I 
Street,  agree  to  make  a  sedan-chair  for  the  American 
consul-general  in  the  city  of  Hongkong,  as  the  red- 
hairi-d  people  style  it    or  "Fragrant  Streams"  in  the 
vernacular. 

This  chair  is  to  be  used  to  carry  the  American 
giant,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft.  The  said  Taft 
being  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ornaments  of  the 
American  Wai  Wu  Pu  [imperial  cabinet],  it  will  ob- 
viously discredit  his  nation  if  the  chair  should  dis- 
integrate in  Queen's  Koad,  or  in  front  of  the  govem- 
inent-house.  Such  things  have  happened.  To  avert 
international  complications  of  this  sort.  I,  Yvi  Wo, 
assert  my  skill  as  a  chairmaker. 

It  shall  be  reenfored  at  all  weak  points.  The 
cross-bars  over  the  shoulders  of  the  coolies  shall  be 
strengthened  with  metal.  The  shafts  shall  be  of 
double  diameter.  The  body  itself  shall  be  of  event- 
ful width,  and  adhere  to  the  shafts  not  merely  by  the 
traditional  bonds,  but  by  ropes.  Red  cloth  shall 
adorn  the  seat  of  the  chair,  and  gleaming  brass  look 
defiantly  out  on  the  admiring  bystanders  to  a  point 
that,  unconsciously,  fokis,  amahs,  and  dealers  in 
rice,  firecrackers,  and  jade  shall  say,  "Certainly  this 
nation  of  the  open  door,  that  has  so  long  befriended 
the  middle  kingdom,  is  a  great  power'"  Borne  by 
six  coolies,  the  spectacle  shall  long  linger  in  the 
Oriental  mind. 

The  consul-general  max-  have  the  use  of  this  chair 
October  11  and  12.  1907,  alter  which  the  chair  be- 
longs to  me,  with  the  explicit  understanding  that  if 
ex-President  Cleveland,  also  reported  to  be  of  heroic 
size,  tours  the  world,  the  consul-general  shall  diro  • 
his  steps  to  my  shop. 

My  price  is  to  be  five  dollars,  but  there  is  to  be  n 


MADE  RIGHT 
It  Won  the  Banker 


"At  the  age  of  seventeen  I  was  thrown 
on  my  own  resources,"  writes  the  cashier 
of  a  Western  Bank,  "and  being  low  in 
finances  I  lived  at  a  cheap  boarding  house 
where  they  served  black  coffee  tliree  times 
a  day. 

■'At  first  mj'  very  nature  rebelled  but  I 
SI  ion  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  after  a 
while  thought  I  could  not  get  alung  with- 
out it. 

"  I  worked  hard  during  each  school  term  I 
(I  was  attending  college) and  taught  country  | 
scliiujl  between  times. 

"At  the  end  of  three  years  I  had  finished 
my  course — my  nerves  too,  and  I  went  back 
to  the  farm  to  rest  up.  This  did  me  some  I 
good  but  I  kept  on  drinking  coffee  not  real- 
izing that  it  caused  my  trouble,  and  later 
accepted  a  position  in  a  bank. 

"About  this  time  I  was  married  and  my 
acquaintances  called  me  'Slim.'  On  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  my  wife  began  to  serve  | 
Postum  and  she  made  it  right  from  the  start  i 
(boiled  it  15  minutes  after  boiling  actually 
starts).  I  liked  it  and  have  used  it  exchi- 
sively  for  three  years.  I  am  no  longer 
dtibbed  slim,  my  weight  has  increased  (iO 
pounds  and  I  have  nerves  to  stand  any 
strain  withotit  a  flinch.  And  I  have  in- 
creased my  salary  and  my  shares  of  bank 
stock.  I  can  work  15  hours  a  day,  .«leep 
soundly  and  get  up  feeling  like  a  healthy 
boy."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville."  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Keeps   water   ice-cold 


A 


You  can't  aflford  to  be  without  this  wonderful 
convenience  in  your  home.  It  keeps  water  cold 
or  preserves  cracked  ice  all  night  or  all  day.  The 
Frijjidor  is  invaluable  in  the  sick-room  or  the 
bed-room  where  there  are  small  children.  Does 
away  with  running  down  stairs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night. 

Scientifically  made— ha.s  an  inner  glass  jar,  with  a 
douljle-wallcd  metal  container,  is  a  non-conductor  of 
temperatures.  Handy  to  u.se  a  folding  handle 
enaliles  you  to  pour  readily.  Easily  cleaned— the 
glass  is  instantly  removable.  Hole's  a  quart  of  liquid. 
The  Frigidor  is  handsomely  japanned,  and  is  neat 
and  attractive  in  appearance. 

Complete  $1.50.  Ask  your  dealer 

The  Fritri'lor  is  sold  b,v  ilruggiHts,  (irinirtment 
and  honst-furnistiinK  stores.  If  .xiiur  dealer  liaHn't 
th'  Iriniddr  write  us  iind  we'll  see  that  you  are 
sui>i>lied.     W  rite  an.vway  for  descriptive  hooklet. 

WKitall  Tatum  Company 

PhiladelpKia       New  York 

Boston       Chicago       San  Franoikco       Sydney 


Sectional 
j^.       Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
,  Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 

I  construction,  with    latest  practical 

•  "^  improvements,    combine    to    make 

them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid     economy,    acquired    by    the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quandties,    combined     with     our    modem 
methods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ng  in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT  PAID 


$1.00 


Send  lor  our  latest  Catalosne  No  2S,  in  whirh  we  illustrate  the   diflerent   grndes  from  neatly 
finished  .<;nlid  Oak  ti>  th--  hichlv  roli'-he  1  Solid  .■«,ihoginy  cases  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 
THK    C.  J.  Ll'.^M^TRO.M    Ml'li.    <-0MI»A:«Y,  IJftIo    Falls,   .\.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Rookcasea  and  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  Office— Flatiron  liuilding 


Electricity  Now  Does  All  the 
Washing  and  Wringing 


We  now  attach  an  electric  motor  to  the 
famous  1900 Washer.  Itoperates  the  wringer, 
too.  Connect  it  with  a  light  fixture,  as  you 
connect  a  table  lamp.  Turn  on  the  current 
as  you  turn  on  the  light. 

The  Washer  then  operates  just  like  our 
handwasher.only  you  don't  need  to  touch  it. 

When  the  washing  is  done,  move  a  small 
lever,  and  the  motor  connects  with  the 
wringer.   The  one  motor,  operating  both  the 


washer  and  wringer,  does  every  whit  of  the 
work.  Please  think  what  that  means.  The 
hardest  drudgery  there  is  about  housework 
done  by  two  cents'  worth  of  electricity. 

Servants  happy;  laundry  bills  saved; 
clothes  lasting  twice  as  long.  For  the 
"1900"  does  washing  better  than  any  other 
method  known. 

Now  electricity  makes  the  washer  go. 
Doesn't  that  sound  like  a  neweraforwomen? 


Send  No  Money-We  Pay  Freight 


This  outfit  does  just  as  we  claim. 
Does  all  of  the  washing,  all  of  the 
wringing:.  Does  the  work  better 
than  you  can  do  it  by  hand.  Does 
it  with  less  wear  on  clothes. 

The  facts,  we  know,  seem  too 
good  to  be  true.  So  we  propose  this: 

If  you  are  responsible,  we  will 
send  you  the  Washer,  Wringer  and 
Motor,  all  on  30  days'  trial.  We  will 
prepay  the  freight. 

You  don't  invest  a  penny— don't 
commit  yourself  at  all.  Do  four 
washings  with  it.  Try  it  on  dainty 
things,  heavy  things,  everything. 
Then,  if  you  think  you  can  get  along 
without  it,  we  will  take  it  back. 

Your  30  days'  use  will  be  free. 

You  have  no  obligation  whatever. 
Treat  us  just  like  a  dealer  who 
shows  you  a  washer.     If  you  don't 


up. 


want    it    when    the    month    is 
simply  say  so. 

But  don't  go  on  washing  in  the 
old  way  without  knowing  what  this 
method  means  to  you.  Women 
have  no  right  to  do  such  hard  work 
when  electricity  can  do  it  for  them. 

Send  first  for  our  Washer  Book, 
to  know  all  about  it.  Then,  if  you'll 
try  it,  just  tell  us  to  send  it  on. 

Please  cut  out  this  coupon— now— 
before  you  forget  it. 


;  The  1:m)"  '"'asher  Co.. 

■  :.lf<9  Henrii  St..  Binghamton.  S.  Y. 

:     Pleas;-  >end   me  the   l)Ook  about  the 
i  Electric  Washer. 


\  Nan 


We  have  also  a  Canadian  factor.v 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Light  Up ! 


Light  Up ! 


TRY  nn  Antle  Lamp  in  just  ODeronm  rifyiiiir  hninr.  TlK-lr^-h. 
r.>-w  furni»hpd  l""k  it  fivM  your  nxitii  »ill  "iiriiri-^  .u.l  .1— 
lifht  you.  K.ir  »hrn  thi-  right  m'thod»  "f  huruinf  if  rnipliji-.l, 
nvthinfj  can  f^unl  lh«-  plrjimric  eff«?rl  .rk«To««*nf  light. 

Anil  thp  Anflo  Lamp  m  oil  illuminntion  itt  iIk  brst.  !•"  1>fht 
in  Ump-lisht  plu*  MddcHl  brillmDry  nnd  i»hidnw|p<tN  dwtribuliun, 
with  Thf  ^mokrnnil  the  iiinell  nml  thp  uirt  .tnij  the  Uithpr  ef  ordi- 
n.rr  I  .in pa  romplrtrly  eliniinatcil  by  nfw  nflhodo.  Tbe»e  n-'w 
prin(.ipl«s  empluyeii  in 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP 

iH.t  ofilr  fi^e  brtt'T  conibuHtmn  nn.l  ti..  rni,.  r-  t..-tt-r  q.-thiv  of 
rtmi"  l.ut.  by  rtu'H.f  th  .t  rt,inip  In  I.  .ni  -t  -n  :iri«lr  tn  U».'v  •.!  i  h»* 
Kitnp.  thiw  i»pl«rnJid  lifiht  la  cuai-volriiteil  upoo  yuur  bnuk.  t*r  titble 
— tphf-re  it  ia  needed. 

Til  it  IS  why  on  hslf  thp  oil  con«umrJ  by  your  lump,  th^  An«Ie 
T.nmp  I*  I  wirf»  MR  rffeitive.      Th  tt  m  why  thifl  l«iii|t  hiirn!*  IB  hours 
on  1  quart  of  oil  wh^re  th**  ordituirr  roumi  wirk  Ininp  (.urn.- tut!  .'i  lo 
ihe  nnme  qunntitr.      Ju»t  ihiitk  !  ThM  rnfunf  nn  Anglr 


7  hnun- 
I^mp  V 
wuuJtl  1 


:i»e  : 


th^ 


ImV* 


(  lo  provf*  tLvHe  f.itti*  lor  you  by 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL 


5o  we  !\»k  yoti  to  w 
lion.      rhu  .  Kt-ilod  l» 

«»f  n  com 


t*>r  our  fre«»  CBt.'lon  47  «ii't 
...mint-il  full  of  Imhtini  fni'L* 
mtm  tense  wny  to  nii-anurr  p<.i 


Hut  thf 
li(hl< 
nh  30 


one  KUCfestion  of  n  comnutu  sense  wny  to  ni*-aaurr  powei 
in*tfnd  of  the  ni»-ining!e«*  candlp-powtrr  ay^t**!!!  ih  alone  w^: 
t.u.'-<  lli>-  lo-t  ol  Mf  lxj5t.ll  tieeiif  J  to  (irt  tbi-iii  att. 

THE  A.NQLE  MFQ.  CO.,  159-161  West  24th  St..  New  York 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

Kivi-s  a  nkin  of  childlike  inirity.  It  ft-pdH  and  noar- 
iKh»-f4  iiiipoverixheil.  »hruuk<-n  skin  iiiiil  ct'lliilar 
tiHifUi'S;  bini»hi-s  rt-dufni,  riuiKhness.  tan  and  siin- 
liurn.  ((uickl.v  lipaJH  chiipped  handu,  fncc  and  li|>M. 
It«  i>urir>  iatc  nod  eiDOllient  properties  make  the  skia 
i'i>luiKitely  soft,  smooth,  white,  and  in  itti  nntural 
heilthv  condition.  A  friiirrant,  enjoyable  toilet 
neci-Rsity  of  feliritouH  combinntinn.  mipeiirnnce  Bnd 
qu  ilit>.  sivina  pleii«inK  r  suIih  and  mre  Hatisfaction. 
Ank  for  it.  and  take  no  Bnb<titnte.  There  in  nothinK 
"jiiKt  iiH  BOO  I  "  .Xrfislic  booklet  and  (lencroiis  Bized 
iiiiinpli'  bmtle  free  l>y  mail       .\ddres'* 

J^OWLER,  Manufacturing  Chemist,   New  London,  Conn^ 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

'pUK    .MA(;AKA  clip    holdn    ae. 
1    curely  from  the  thinii 


cor) 


dnifti 
ptciall)  forde: 


Put  up  in  twixpd  of  100  es- 
Dnvenience.  Sample  box  15c  .i>o»tpaid. 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


tP)EDUCATIONALCg^ 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


741li  Vi-ar  o|)fns  Sept.  24. 
.TlorninK  Clanit.  !(.:*>— 1:2. 
Afterm>f>n  ClaHS.  3.:j() — 8. 
Eveiiiug  ClaiHH,  H  — HI. 
D.-Hrces   LI,.l!.,    I.I,  M.,    J.D. 


Aildn'^s  I,.  .1     I' pti'""--  ^'' 


WastilriL'tiin  >->\..  N.  Y, 


MRS.  FRANCES  MARSHALL 


.N< 


1  ,,rmirl>  ..I    ili.-  \  ■  Inii  Si-li 

llrliirt-llir  Miitior.  \.  1. 
BoardiiiL'  and  i>ny  .Sch.Mil  for  Little  Oirla.  KinderBarlen. 
Primary.  InicriiiiHliaie  nn  I  ■liinior  Deparliiientn. 

A.ldre«H  Box  ^^.  Hriurciilf  .Manor,  for  circiilnn.. 


BORDENTOWN    MILITARY    INSTITUTE 

Our  lir-l  ,11111  I-  '■■  mil.,'  -iri'iii;.  m.iiil>.  "iiiiiv.,fiil  men 
—  phynlcull>.  menlull.v,  iiiorull).  Collek'i'  and  biiHinenH 
preparation.  CataloKuo.  K«5T.  T.  H.  Lani>on.  A.  M..  I).I>., 
Principul.      Lieut. -Col.     '1       1).     Lanik)N,    Comniandnnl 

liOllllK.NTOWN-ON.TlIK    llKI.AWAHK.    N.  .1. 


I,0(»KI\4;   l-'«in  .«  M  IIOOI.  4»lt  4    %^IM 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  wniinit  SCHOOL  AOKNf'V.  .'.■.■<•,  II  Park  Ki.w.  N.-w  Vork 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOLS 

Writ*-  for  •Anuu.il  K.lui  utional  l-»ii..  '  1  iiu.  »  ln»pai.  h. 
Rirhmonil.  Va. rent  free.  Complete  and  fully  illuatraUMl. 
Fanioua  M-hoola  of  the  VirRinian  aad  Curnllnan. 


ohanje  aKainst  the  consul  lor  the  makinf;  or  use  of 
the  chair  if  it  brt-aks  or  humiliates  while  in  use  uf 
the  said  American  Riant. 

With  such  precautions  ]  lio  safcKuanl  the  (lif4niiy 
of  a  frienilly  jxuvcr.  ami  contribute  an  hon*»t  chair- 
maker's  )iart  in  |)rcscrvinB  the  peace  of  the  Far  Kast. 
'Si«neil'  Vi    W<i 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

nttinu  Ip  the  Ilat.  WliaTs  this' "  ini|uir..i 
.Mr.  VouoKhub.  as  he  pickeil  up  a  colaniicr. 

"It's  an  o|)en-work  saucepAit'  Htplainctl  .Mrs. 
N'oiinnhub.  with  superior  wisiloin.  "It  iniist  be  the 
Litest  tiling    ""    \\  iishtniflon  Hcroti!. 

Hii-  No  Vilinenl.  Pkospkc  i  1 VE  Cot.STkV 
HoAKiiKK      "Is  the  water  yov.  have  here  healthy?" 

La.mii.aiiy  "Yes.  sir  We  use  only  well  water." 
—    Hi'itfv    I'rntiSi  rtfit. 

\l\  for  lltiii.  "Your  fiancee  .seinis  to  haveauiU 
of  her  own." 

"Yes,  antl  sometimes  I  half  reKret  that  I'm  sole 
Ix'neficiary. " — I'htlaiidpliia  Press. 

.SliakvMpeare    on    International    .Marriajcrs.-- 

Shakespeare  is  apparently  inexhaustible.  "The 
Sociologist"  of  Toun  Topics  has  lieen  e.xploring  the 
plays  of  the  bard  for  light  on  the  "romance  of  the 
-American  heiress.'  with  the  followiiy;  satisfactory 
result: 

I  tell  you  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her  shall  have 
the  chinks. — "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this  lady. 
"Much  .Ado  about  NothinR." 

Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  the  words. — "Troilus 
and  Cressida." 

I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord,  th.at  all  I  sec  in  you 
is  worthy  love. — ^''.King  John." 

What  in  the  least  will  you  rc<iuirc  in  present  dower 
with  her? — "King  Lear." 

Oh.  I  am  yovrrs  ami  all  that  I  possess! — "Love's 
Labor  Lost." 

.\11  iTiy  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay,  and  follow 
thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world. — "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 

She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl. — "Romeo 
and  Juliet." 

To  be  entangled  in  those  mouth-made  vows  which 
break  themselves  in  swearing. — "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. ' 

.\nd  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes,  devovttly  dotes,  doles 
in  idolatry  upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man  — 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit. — "Henry  IV." 

W'e  in  the  world's  wide  mouth  live  scandalized  — 
"Henry  IV." 

Oh.  miserable!  Unhappy  that  I  am! — "Two  (ien- 
tlemen  of  Verona." 

Have    you    not    set    mine    honor    at    the    stakc"'- 
"Twelfth  Night." 

I  have  forsworn  his  bi-<l  and  company.—  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream." 

Hut  now,  my  lord,  what  say  yoti  to  my  suit'  — 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

I  think  you  are  happier  in  this  second  match  — 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Not  a  KisH.  "I  heard  him  behind  the  door  plead- 
ing for  just  one.     They  must  be  engaged." 

"Naw.  they're  married.  It  was  a  dollar  he  was 
pleading  for." — Washington  Herald. 

Mlsjied. —Father  (just  home  from  journey,  to 
his  daughters) — "Did  your  mama  seem  to  miss  me 
much' " 

Dai  i-.iiTKK  — "Not  at  first,  but  yesterday  she 
seemed  in  great  trouble."  -  Flit-grtuif  filiicltir 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


BANKIIKi'MiilLi 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 


The  Certitieatcf  of  Deposit 
js-U'  il  t)y  thin  hank  afford  the 
t.'ll.iwinn  advantages  : 

1-t  Al>-olute  h.-ifety  fortheprin- 
lipal.  the  Certificate  Iteinu 
■  •'I  II  red  b\  til  at  mortgusm 
on  real  estate. 

"I  'I'hi-  pmmpt  (layment  of  in- 
tere-t,  niontlih,  quarterly 
or  Hemi-aniiually,  as  desired. 

rd  Si\  per  cent,  net.  asthe;  are 
I  lemiit  from  taxation  under 
tlie  biWHof  thin  State. 

I  iia^e  ii>k  for  our  booklet  "F." 

Capital  and  Surplus  $300,000.00 


5ALTlAKE3ECURITr, 
ANt>TRUST  CO 


FEM?GURRIN 

PRESIDENT 


5ALT  LAKE  OTY  \ 
UTAH 


HOW  TO  INVEST 

It  is  important  to  the  investor  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  conditions  affecting  the  securities  he 
has  bought  or  intends  to   buy. 

/  he    y^eekly  Financial  Review 

is  a  small  four-page  editorial  sheet,  which  treats 
broadly  and  without  prejudice,  current  events  in 
the  financial,  commercial  and  political  woild  as 
they  bear  upon  securities  and  other  investments, 
and  is  of  interest  and  value  to  investors  and  busi- 
ness men.  THE  REVIEW  WILL  ON  AP- 
PLICATION BE  MAILED  REGULARLY 
WITHOUT  CHARGE  TO  THOSE  IN- 
TERESTED.  J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO.,  Mem- 
bers New  York  Stock  Elxchange,  Bankers,  42 
Broadway,  New  York. 


TAX  EXEMPT 
MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Legal    investment    for    Savings    Banks 
and  Trust  Funds  in  State  of  New  Vork 

TO  PAY  %v^% 

Further    particulars   upon    application 

ZIMMERMAN  &  GO. 

312  Times  Building,  -  New  York 


A   Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  se.\  and  their 
?lation   to  life  and  health. 
is  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
froin  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  11.  ICi/.V/"^,  A.M  ,  M  D..  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knuwl,-.!!,-  I  Yoiini  M^n  .«hoi,l.l  Hav,-. 

KdowMio  a  Yo.iiii  Hii'-tuinil  Should  Mar*. 

Knonli-iiina  Kilhrr  tilioiil.l  Ha". 

Knowlr.ll«  .1  K.ilhfr  Vhoiihl  Impart  lo  Hia  Son. 

Mvdunl  Knowlrain  a  Hiiab.ind  Should  HaT*. 
Knnwiwir!  a  Younf  Woman  Should  Hiire. 
Kn.iwl-iltna  Yoiinc  W ,ie  shoiil.l  Havr. 
Kmiwlr.lfi-a  Mother  ."hould  Havr. 
KnowlnUr  a  M'llh'r  Shoiilil  Imparl  to  H*r  r>au(fat«r. 
M'Jual  Kn..wl».l«i-  a  Wifa  Sho    Id   H..>a. 

El*k    Cloth    BIndlnit,    Knll    flold    HfuBP.    Illoatratrd,    M.OO 

Writ*  for  ••Oth.-r  l'e..i.l<-'a  Ormio    .••  and  Table  o(  Contanta 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  D«pt.  D,     Phlla..  Pa, 


Dili   n-nders  .in   a«ked  to  mention  TiiK  Litkrary'  DIGEST  when  wrllltiK  to  advertisers. 
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Beneath  His  Station.— A  younn  laily  went  into] 
a  well-known  establishment  a  few  ilays  ago  anil  said  I 
to  the  shop-walker,  "Do  you  keep  stationary?" 

"N'o.  miss.  '   replied  the  shopwalker;    "it"  1   (li(l   1        . — ." 
shouUl  lose  my  \oh"  -  Home  Hcriihl. 

Keclproclty. — Mrs.  Holdtite  -"Dearest.  I  or- 
dered to  be  sent  home  to-day  a  most  beautiful  spring 
hat  for  five  dollars.      It's  a  perfect  love  ' 

Mk.  Holdtite — "Mv  love,  your  lo\e  will  be  re 
turned  ■    -Philaiirlfhio  Inquirer. 

Ktiiiiietle  ami  lltliles.  A  strange  story  comes 
from  one  ol  the  Balkan  States,  where  commercial 
morality  is  still  in  its  infancy.  At  a  recent  banquet 
given  at  the  house  of  the  Prime  Minister  a  distin- 
guished diplomat  complained  to  his  host  that  the  I 
minister  of  justice,  next  to  whom  he  was  sitting,  had 
taken  his  watch.     The  Prime  Minister  said. 

"Ah.  he  shouldn't  have  done  that.  I  will  get  it  1 
back  for  you."  Sure  enough,  toward  the  end  of  tin 
evening  the  watch  was  returned  to  its  owner.  "Ani 
what  did  he  say?"  asked  the  guest.  "Sh-h!  Hi- 
does  not  know  I  have  got  it  back,"  said  the  Prime 
Minister. —  Philadelplfia  Record. 


Adopted  Humor. — Miss  Gusch— "He's  so  aw- 
fully witty,  he  makes  so  many  original  remarks. 
Don't  you  think  so'  " 

Mr.  Knox — "No." 

Miss  Gusch — "Vou  don't?     Why?" 

Mr.  Kkox — "Probably  it's  because  I  subscribe 
to  the  same  comic  paper  that  he  reads." — Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Somewhat  Dependent.     "What   vou  want  is  a 
stenographer  who  is  rapid  and  absolutely  accurate." 

"Well,"   answered   Mr.    Bliggins,    "rapidity  is  all 
right,  but  as  to  accuracy,  well    I  don't  want  to  be 
held  down  strictly  to  my  own  ideas  of  grammar." 
Washington  Star. 

At     the     Wonian'.s     Suffrage     Convention. — 

Preside.vt — "You  must  not  all  speak  at  the  same 
time.  Half  of  you  please  stop  talking." — Flic- 
gende  Blaetter 


DIFFERENT   NOW 
Athletic  Finds  Better  Training  Food. 


It  was  formerly  the  belief  that  to  bectMiie 
strong,  athletes  must  eat  plenty  of  meat. 

This  is  all  out  of  date  now,  and  many 
trainers  feed  athletes  on  the  well-known 
food,  Grape-Nuts,  made  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  cut  the  meat  down  to  a  small  portion, 
once  a  day. 

"Three  years  ago,"'  writes  a  Mich,  man, 
"having  become  interested  in  athletics,  I 
found  I  would  have  to  stop  eating  pastry 
and  some  other  kinds  of  food. 

"  I  got  some  Grape-XntHi  and  was  soon  eat- 
ing the  food  at  every  meal,  for  1  found  that 
when  I  went  on  the  track,  I  felt  more  lively 
and  active. 

"Later,  I  began  also  to  drink  Postum  in 
place  of  coffee  and  the  way  I  gained  muscle 
and  strength  on  this  diet  was  certainly  great. 
On  the  day  of  a  field  meet  in  June  I  weighed 
124  lbs.  On  the  opening  of  the  football 
season  in  Sept.,  I  weighed  140.  I  attributed 
my  fine  condition  and  good  work  to  the  dis- 
continuation of  improper  food  and  coffee, 
and  the  using  of  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum, 
my  principal  diet  during  training  season 
being  (irape-Nuts. 

"Before  I  used  Grape-Nuts  I  never  felt 
right  in  the  morning— always  kind  of  'out 
of  sorts'  with  mv  stomach.  But  now  when 
I  rise  I  feel  good,  and  after  a  breakfast 
largely  of  Grape-Nuts  with  cream,  and  a 
cup  of  Postum,  I  feel  like  a  new  man." 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  ""The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


i^t*' 


Save  $1000  to  $2000 
on  Your  Automobile 


^  2000 


Some  TKirvgs 

WKicK   Have 

/^ade  Model  G 


The  Worlds  Leader 

Amorvg  /Medium 

Priced  Cars 


.i^«:r 


Model  G  Roadster 


0  sooo 


Wc  mean  this  in  llic  truest  sense.  Wc  mean 
tliat  ill  tile  Model  "G"  at  $2(KK)  you  tjct  fully 
101)  per  cent  of  what  you  yet  in  most  $3n(K)  and 
$4(XK)  cars.  You  cannot  form  any  conception 
of  the  Model  "G"  by  comparint;  it  with  any 
other  car  selling  at  the  same  or  even  a  little 
hi;;licr  price. 

Be  fair  with  yourself.  AsK  the  Cadillac 
dealer  for  a  demonstration  in  the  Model  "G" 
and  demand  of  it  any  practical  performance  you 
ever  saw  accomplished  by  any  stock  car.  Then 
if  you  do  not  find  that  it  is  fast  cnou;:li,  power- 
ful enough,  luxurious  cnoui:h,  or  if  it  falls  short 
in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  not  find  by  carcfu! 
investigation  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  gener- 
ally and  costs  less  to  operate  and  maintain  than 
any  odicr  car,  we  will  gladly  abide  by  the  result. 

With  its  splendid  motor,  built  as  only  the 
Cadillac  Company  makes  a  motor ;  the  offset 
crank  shaft  and  peifect  machine  work;  the 
greatest  power  at  least  expense  is  insured. 

With  the  selective  transmission,  no  gears 
running  on  high  speed,  no  power  is  lost;  no  need- 
less wear,  no  stripping  of  gears  and  no  noise. 

Witii  the  automatic  governor,  practically 
uniform  speed  is  maintained,  regardless  ol 
roads  or  grades,  without  the  driver's  attention. 

With  the  automatic  lubricating  system  there 
is  only  one  feed  to  watch,  instead  of  the  usual 
six  to  a  dozen. 

With  the  perfect  standardization  of  every 
part,  repair  expenses  arc  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Send  for  Catalog  0  23  explaining  the  many 
superior  points  which  we  can  only  mention  here. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

nembers  A.  L.  A.  Ji. 


(y^  Guaranteed  Automobiles 

Tlu-  iiiuchiue  you've  been  Wiiiting  for.    'Witliiii   reach   of  the   ordinary 
pur.se;  useful  in  summer  <jr  winter  on   good  or  bad  roads. 

Guaranteed    For    One    Year 


Tliat  means  sometliiiig.  Most  manufacturers  will  not 
guarantee  for  any  specified  time.  The  Clymer  is  12  h.  p  ; 
speeds  up  to  30  miles;  has  hich  wheels;  hard  rubber  tires; 
complete  e(|uii)ii:en t  includiiii;  full  leather  top,  liorn,  laniiis. 
dash  and  running  boards.    For  catalog  and  prices,  address 

THE    DURABLE    MOTOR   CAR  CO. 
603  Pierce  Bldg..       Dept.  H,       St.  Louis.  Mo. 


$675 

and  up 


T) 


The  "SIMPLO"  Automobile 

THE    LrtTTEST    MIND    BEST 

Solid  or  pneumatic  tires.  High  or  low  wheels.  The  one  auto- 
mobile at  a  Low  Price  that  is  always  ready  to  run.  Handsoniff, 
Stylish,  Simple,  Reliable,  Economical  to  Operate,  Safe  and  Sure. 
A  Hill  Climber  that  will  go  over  the  worst  roads. 

If  you  want  the  Biggest  Value  in  automobiles  today,  write  for 
our  1908  Booklet. 


COOK  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.,  1024  N.  Broadway.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  HEALTH  of  yourself  and  family  is  in  u»nger  if  yoo 
use  most  othtr  refrigerators  than  The  Monroe. 

Because  The  Monroe  la  tbeoil^v^ohd  portehiiii  refnperator. 
It  can  be  kept  thoroughly,  spotlessly,  germlesslu  clean 

Moat  other  rafrigerators  h.ive  cracks  and  corners  which  can- 
not be  cle.tned.  Here  particles  of  food  collect  and  6reec/  (ferfn3 
by  the  million.  These  „'erm3  get  into  your  food  and  make 
up'tison.  and  the  family  sutlers — from  no  traceable  cause. 

The  .Monroe  Refrigerator  has  no  cracks  or  sharp  corners. 
The  interior  is  made  of  one  piece  of  seamless  porcelain 
ware  an  inch  thick  (construction  patentee^)  with  every  cor- 
ner rounded. 

The  Monroe  can  be  sterilized  and  rendered  qemnlesshi 
clean  in  every  part  in  an  instant  by  simply  wiping  it  out 


with  a  cloth  wrung  fiMni  hot  w:rt.-r    Tin 
er.itors — no  m.itter  \Wi.it  m  1  hnrn'-d  hv 

This  is  why  The  M..nr.>e  13  in-tall.-.l  in  the  be.st  flats  and  apart- 
ments, occupied  by  people  who  care— and  why   The   Mon 
found  today  in  a  large  majority  of  the  very  best  homes  in  the 
United  Suites. 

And  It's  why  you  should  have  The  Monroe  in  your  home— for 
the  sake  of  knowing  your  food  is  clean,  and  to  protect  the  family's 
he  ilth  at  the  same  tune.  So,  in  your  oion  interest,  read  care- 
fully our  iifterai  o^er  below: 


..(<^ 


^y 


^  Monroe 


Is  Sent  to  You,  Anywhere,  on 

60  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 

Lowest  Factory  Price*.    W«  Fay  the  Freight.  » 


□ 


Pick  out    the 


rectly  respoO' 
sible.     Send  us 
your  name  and 
address  note. 


Vrite  to-flau  for  The  Monroe  rntaloR. 
style  refrigerator  you  wish  to  try.  at  the  same  time  convince 
your  own  way  that  you  are  entitled  to  enjoy  our  trust  and 
dence  .and  we'll  send  it  to  you  at  once,  all  freight  prepaid.  You 
be  under  any  obligation  to  keep  it  unless  you  want  to.  Whc 
refrigerator  comes,  use  it  and  test  it  m  your  own  home  in  youi 
way  f..r  (50  days.  Then  decide  whether  you  wish  to  keep  it  oi 
Remember,  all  the  nsk  and  expense  are  ours,  not  your.s. 
could  not  alTord  to  make  this  liberal  "tier  unless  we  knew  posil 
that  you'd  find  every  ,  laun  true  and  woul.l  k^.|.  The  Monroe 
the  trial  was  over 

HONKOE    KEKRIOEKATOB   CO.,  Station  S,  Cineinnati, 


We 

ively 
alter 
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Julv    IS 


Liquid  Court  P 


immedi.ilcly  drits,  forming  :i  tmi>;h,  Iraiispart-nt, 
waicrpri><>lcoatiiij;.  ">eTr-Sklu"  lipaUCutN,  Abra- 
bIoiin,  llanK->aIlN.  Chapprd  and  Split  Lipsi  or 
flnifpn*.  Hums  IMlNtors. etc.  Instantly  relleTen 
ChlllilalnN.  Kroslcil  Kiirn,  Slln»rs  of  InsertM, 
ChaletlorlHUtiTcd  Fet't, (allous Spot h, etc., cff. 

A  coatinj;  on  the  S(n>itive  parts  will  jirotect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  liHstcred  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MKIHAMCS,  SPOKTSJIEN,  BKYCI-ISTS, 
tiOLFEKN,  in  fact  all  of  lis,  an-  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "  XKW-SKIX  "  will 
heal  these  injuries,  will  no«  wash  off,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "NKW-SKIN" 
makes  a  temporary  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  •'Paint  it  with  'New-Skin' 
and  fonret  It,"  is  literally  true. 

(  VITION:  WK  GIAUAMEE  our  claims  for 
"  .NK\V-SKIX."  No  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  "New-SkIN" 
Samplesi/e.  lOr.  Family  size  (like illustration),  25c. 
Two  ounrc  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  50c. 
AT  THE  DRlJiJilSTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anvwherc  in  lln-  InilL-d  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

Douglas  Mfg.  Co.  ,«^i6,.SLvV 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


^EOWDER 


PRICKLY  HEAX  ;■;:■  .H^ 
CHAFING,  and  ----' 
SUNBURN,  "l.'L'^Sr  ■• 

Hcmovcs  ill  odor  of  pcrsplnUoo.     De- 

lldhilul   ifrer   Sbivlng.     Sold   eyerywhert.  or 

r7o(  ;';c.    Cci  Merneo'i  (ihe  origlnil).     Simple  Fret. 

OLRHARD  MCNNEN  COMPANY.  N»»»rk.  N.J. 


TYPEWRITERS  »'.'As 

■.!,■  M  ,,rl  ...I  M  ..  h  .  .■-  Hold  ur  Hrntrd  Any. 
rr-  ■!  'iv,  u;  UTr't  I'iiMI,  allowmn  Hrnial 
Apply  on  Trifle.      .'^Iiippfl    wilh   privilcg*-    ■<! 

■:  .n.t;..i..  t-r\Vtilrr.,ri:i.i»lml.-clCHti.l.i.-V. 
rllorKmporliim.U'J-BI  Ulir  Nt.,rhirMKO 


(»  DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

^~^-      ^-,  S:.  |.r.-s  [.rinls  cardH,  labfls.  i  Ir.      Cinnliir, 
^^^^     -''   '  t,....k.    ni-w«i.Hi.cr   |.r.-K«.  ifls       Monr>  Haver, 
iTjaki-r.     All  ••««>.  ruli-MBi'nt.     Write  fiiclorjf 
for  |>re»8cntnloK.  tvpi-.  phiht.  pit. 

THK.    rtlKHN  <'0.,  Mrridi'n,  Conn. 


TJlTLm  0TEI2  BZLIfi 

kCr?rzrrEE,  kO£i  dub- 

*AELE,  LOTEE  PEICE. 

kOUB  FSEZ  CAT  ALOOOl 

'Z^X^XjiS.       •  TELLaWHY. 

Write  to  BIymycr  Bell  Foundry  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Church  &  School  4K0' 


TliBllinilu-llryaDTticoryoii 
Evoimion  ann 


By  T.  C.  RAJAN  (IYENa\R). 
of  Pooaa  City,  India. 

THIS  book  seeks  to  offset  many  false  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  careless  lecturers, 
writers,  etc  ,  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Raj- 
ayogn,  and  to  give  a  clear  exposi;ion  of  the  tenets  of 
that  philosophy  in  strict  accordance  wilh  the  facts,  in 
his  introduction,  the  author  says  : 

■■  My  aim  at  present  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of:  (1)  The  F. volution  of  the  Cosmos;  (2)  The 
Descent  of  the  Universe  and  Man,  otherwise  kno«ii  as 
Involution;  (7)  I'he  Ascent  of  Man;  (4)  The  Methods 
of  Man's  Ascent.  The  Theory  of  the  science  of  Raja- 
yoga  deals  with  the  first  three  points,  and  the  Art 
deals  with  the  fourth." 

iztno,  cloth.     ?/.  w,  tiet;  postpaid,  <i.bo. 
FUNK  &  WAQNAI.LS  C0\1PAN  V,  4  4-60  E.  2Jd  St.,  New  York 


9" 


HOT  WEATHER 
ECESSITIES 


A  HAMMOCK-         I    "SMILING 'ROUND 

a  comfortable  one     with    |  THE   WORLD" 

plenty  of  shade,  and  By    Marshall    P.    Wilder 

MARSHALL  P.  Wll  UKR'S  ne«  book  "Smiling 
'Round  the  World"  is  the  outcome  of  a  world- 
wide tour.     '■  It  is  the  jolliest  book  ever  written  "    ".A 
world  of  world-wide  laiichs     a  merry-po-round  of  fun" 
i2mo,  Illustrated,  $1.50 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


"A  DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS 
IN  ENGLISH." 

"The  best  language  is  that  which  most  accurately 
conveys  our  meaning."-  Confucius.  The  use  of 
the  proper  words  is  a  sign  of  culture  and  refinement. 
To  facilitate  their  use,  get  the  above  book  by  Frank 
H.  Vizetelly.     Price,  75c.;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

By  GKORGE  GAKR  HENRY 
This  new  book  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
as  Vice-President  of  a  savings  investment 
company  analyzes  all  classes  of  safe  invest- 
me.nts  and  points  out  their  strong  features. 
i2mo.  Cloth,  75-  cents ;  by  mail,  82  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  2iKr)  Strekt,  Nkw  York 


"He  hd^d  smd.ll  skill  o  horse  |-lesh 
who  bough^•^.goose^oride  onVBon't;^t-dJ^e 
-^^—       ordind.rysod.ps    , 

for  no    ^ 


Tft^ 


~.MA. 


is  S/\P>0  1-1  O  *- 

:Try  0.  cd.Ke  of-iha.nd  be  convinced.= 


He  Cut  the  Melon. — "I  guess  pa  must  have 
passed  a  lot  of  time  at  the  dentist's  when  he  was  in 
.W'w  York,"  said  Johnny  Green. 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  ijueried  his  ma 

'Cau.se  1  heard  him  tell  a  man  to-day  that  it 
cost  him  nearly$3ooto  get  his  eve-teeth  rut  "  replied 
Johnny. — Chicago  Xews. 


Editorially  .Speaking. — Office  Bov— ■The  ed- 
itor says  he's  much  obliged  to  you  for  allowing  him 
to  see  your  drawings,  but  much  regrets  he  is  unable 
to  use  them." 

Fair  Artist  (eagerly) — "Did  he  say  that'" 
Office    Boy    (truthfully)— "Well,    not    exactly. 
He  just  said,  'Take   "em  away.  Pimple;    they  make 
me  sick." — Des  Moines  Register  and  I^-tutrt 


.SomethlnK    In    It. — "I    guess    my    father    must 
have  been  a  pretty  bad  boy,"  said  one  youngster. 
I       "Why?"  inquired  the  other. 

1  "Because  he  knows  exactly  what  questions  to  ask 
I  when  he  wants  to  know  what  I  have  been  doing." — 
I  Washington  Star. 


JONATH.VN,   A  TRAGKDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.    F-wing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  >i.o7.    Funk&  Wagnalls  Company,  Puh.s.,  New  York 


Do    You    Shave    Yourself? 

ir   HO.  (lou't  fail  to  Hcnd  for  our  catiiloi^ue 

of    HhiivinK  comfortH  an<l  booklet  on  how  to 

hone,  htrop   and   kerp  >our  razor  in  perfect 

condition-  Send  for  it  toiliiy,  it's  free. 

..    IIIOVM»rinLEKVl'it.MI"\,l01(lianil.frsSt  .S.T.Cit) 


EgBod  to  Desperation. — Country  L.^VDl.ADV 
10  Hek  Glests — "Gentleman  and  ladies,  you  will 
have  fresh  laid  eggs  every  day.  Peter,  run  to  the 
hen-house  and  bring  six  eggs  at  once.  Why  don't 
you  go? " 

Peter — "Mother,  the  groceryman  says  he  won't 
trust  us  for  eggs  ary  more." — Fliegende  Blarttcr. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

July  3. — The  King  and  Oueen  of  Wiirtemberg 
make  trips  about  their  castle  grounds  in  Count 
Zeppelin's  air-ship. 

July  4. — Revolutionists  overturn  the  Government 

in  Paraguay. 
Ricardo    Arias,    the   Constitutionalist    leader    in 

Panama,. resigns  as  a  candidate  for  the    Presi 

dency. 
Marquis    Saionji    and    his   Cabinet    tender    their 

resignations  to  the  Japanese  Emperor. 

July  .i;. — A  third  of  the  cityof  Port-au-Prince  is 
destroyed  by  fire. 

July  T.- — A  German  car  wins  the  Grand  Prix  n'otor 
race  at  Paris;   two  persons  are  killed. 

July  9. — Fourteen  lives  are  lost  by  the  collapse  of 
a  bridge  being  built  over  the  Rhine  at  Cologne. 

Domestic. 

General. 

July  3. — Joel   Chandler  Harris  dies  at  his  home  in 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Seven  persons  are  killed  and  over  thirty  severely 
injured  by  a  fire  following  an  explosion  of  fire- 
works in  a  Cleveland  store. 

luly  4. — Ten  balloons  stail  from  Chicago  in  a  race 
to  the  ocean. 

July  6. — Commander  Peary  starts  from  New  York 
on  his  north- pole  expedition. 

July  7. --The  battle-ship  fleet  sails  from  S.-in  Fran 
Cisco  for  Honolulu. 
Pcarv's  arctic  .ship,  the  Roosevelt,  is  reviewed  by 
the  President  at  Oyster  Bay. 

July  9. —  Seizor  Yeloz,  Venezuelan  Chanic  d'Af- 
faires  in  Washington,  is  recalled  by  President 
'Jastro,  thus  completely  severing  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  ami  Vene- 
zuela. 
A  successful   test  of  wireless  telephony  is  made 

between  New  York  City  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
President   Roosevelt  closes  arrangements  for  the 
publication   of   his    African-hunting   articles  by 
the  firm  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Pnt.ITICA!,. 

luly  7. — The  Democratic  National  Convention 
rneets  at  Denver,  adopts  a  resolution  eulogi 
zing  Graver  Clevclaml.  and,  out  cf  respect  fov 
his  memory,  aiijoums  for  the  tlay. 

July  8 — Frank  H.  Hitchcock  is  elected  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  .ind 
George  R.  Sheldon  is  elected  treasurer. 

July  <).—  Thomas  K  Watson,  in  accepting  the 
Populist  nomination  for  President  bitterly  as- 
sails inriiorate  wealth. 

Ivily  10.  William  Jennings  Bo'an  is  nominated 
for  Pcrsident  by  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  RIVAL  PUBLICITY  PLEDGES 

A  CAMPAIGN  manager,  it  would  sceiii,  must  now  be  a  vei)- 
Galahad  of  finance  if  he  is  to  measure  up  to  the  standards 
set  by  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  in  their  emulous  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  pure  elections.  Altho  a  Republican  Congress  refused  to  enact 
a  law  compelling  publicity  in  regard  to  campaign  funds,  and  the 
platform-builders  at  Chicago  rejected  a  publicity  plank  fashioned 
in  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Taft  decreed  that  all  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures of  his  campaign  should  be  made  public  after  election.  Now 
Mr.  Bryan,  not  content  with  the  fact  that  a  publicity  plank  was 
duly  incorporated  in  the  Denver  platform,  has  made  the  following 
promises  :  No  contributions  shall  be  accepted  from  corporations  ; 
no  contributions  over  $10,000  shall  be  accepted  ;  all  contributions 
in  excess  of  $100  will  be  published  before  election  :  and  all  expen- 
ditures will  be  published  after  election. 

"The  Democrats,"  remarks  the  New  York  World  (Dem.), 
"have  a  great  moral  advantage  over  the  Republicans  in  promising 
to  make  public  be/ore  election  all  contributions  in  excess  of  $100  "  ; 
but  the  same  paper  adds  that  "the  Republicans  have  a  moral  ad- 
vantage over  the  Democrats  in  promising  to  make  public  every 
contribution  and  all  expenditures  under  oath,  as  the  laws  of  New 
York  provide."  Taken  together,  it  goes  on  to  say,  the  pledges 
of  both  candidates  constitute  "the  greatest  victory  won  in  years 
for  honest  elections."  The  result,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  (Dem.),  is  "  a  step  forward  in  civilization,  a  step  away  from 
a  kind  and  degree  of  corruption  and  demoralization  worse  than 
Roman."  It  is  a  step  long  overdue,  but  none  the  less  welcome, 
says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  which  adds  contidently  :  "  From 
this  time  forth  the  secret  campaign  contribution,  with  all  its  inde- 
cent train  of  plots  and  promises  and  discriminations,  is  a  dead 
thing."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  differences  in  the  methods 
employed  by  the  two  parties  in  their  destruction  of  the  secret  con- 
tribution. Each  has  some  advantages  over  the  other.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  both  are  sincere  and  earnest  and  worthy  of 
full  trust.  Both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  leaders  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  frank,  unequivocal  stand  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  political  decency  and  party  morals." 

"Other  reforms  will  seem  less  unattainable."  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "now  that  campaign  publicity  has  come  to 
be  established  in  a  way  so  quiet  and  unforeseen." 

If  the  people  require  the  political  managers  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign to  live  up  to  the  pledges  of  the  two  leading  candidates,  re- 
marks the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.).  "there  will  be  no  excuse 
for  failure  by  Congress  at  its  next  session  to  pass  a  thoroughgoing 
corrupt-practises    act."     The    Boston   Journal  {ReY>.),  however. 


fears  that  in  this  matter  the  candidates  are  still  far  in  advance  of 
tiieir  parties  as  represented  at  the  Capitol.     To  quote  : 

"  How  about  the  distinguislied  gentlemen  who  serve  special  in- 
terests in  Congress  and  who  will  seek  reelection  this  year  ?  Will 
they  close  their  fists,  too,  and  say:  'No;  no  more  of  that.  The 
people  have  their  eyes  open  and  we  must  be  good.'  These  are 
the  men  who  hold  the  balance  of  power.  But  for  them  there 
would  be  much  more  justice  and  consequently  much  less  partizan- 
ship  in  our  laws." 

While  a  number  of  papers  discuss  the  subject  in  an  unpartizan 
tone,  congratulating  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  on  their  atti- 
tude, others  seek  party  advantage  in  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of 
their  respective  pledges.  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  advantage 
here  lies  with  the  Democrats,"  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Ind.  Dem.),  and  this  view  is  shared  by  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.),  the  Philadelphia  A'^^rfl/v/ (Dem.),  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.).  The  last  two  think 
that  the  Republicans  will  be  obliged  to  follow  the  Democratic  lead 
and  give  the  promised  publicity  before,  instead  of  after,  election. 
.Says  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  this  point : 

"The  Republican  painty  will  place  itself  at  a  disadvantage  among 
men  who  are  sincerely  anxious  to  break  up  election  bribery  and 
corruption,  if  it  fails  to  take  the  same  position  before  the  public. 
To  make  these  contributions  public  after  the  election  can  effect 
no  practical  reform.  They  will  have  accomplished  their  purpose, 
the  election  will  be  over,  and  the  result  will  have  been  established. 
A  list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  published  toward  the  middle  or 
end  of  November  would  hardly  excite  enough  interest  to  cause 
people  to  read  it,  and  before  the  next  election  it  would  be  forgotten. 
But  if  Mr.  Harriman  or  Mr.  Rockefeller  should  contribute  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  a  campaign  fund,  the  publication  of 
that  fact  before  election  day  might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
result.  If  a  campaign  committee  understands  that  such  a  publica- 
tion is  to  be  made  before  election  day,  it  might  possibly  hesitate 
to  accept  the  contribution.  If  it  is  to  be  made  after  election  day, 
the  campaign  treasurer  can  ask  the  people  in  derision  what  they 
are  going  to  do  about  it." 

"Since  the  Republicans  refused  to  pass  a  publicity  law,"  jeers 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Y)^vc\.),  "the  wayfarer,  tho  a  fool, 
must  know  that  they  had  reasons  for  doing  so." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  derides  the 
Democratic  attitude  toward  publicity  as  "late  and  rather  lame," 
while  the  New  York  Eiienin^  A/ail  (Rep.)  disparages  it  as  "the 
more  theatrical — and  the  less  significant."  Says  the  Chicago  Post 
(Ind.),  which  discusses  at  some  length  the  comparative  value  of 
post-  and  ante-election  statements  and  decides  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  program  : 

"On  the  face  of  it  a  campaign-fund  statement,  to  be  of  primary 
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usefulness  should  be  submitted 
to  the  voter  before  he  votes. 
And  this  course  would  be  the 
proper  solution  of  the  problem 
were  the  issuing  of  tiie  statement 
an  exact  legal  process  by  which 
all  possibility  of  chicanery  or 
evasion  were  barred  out.  Hut 
under  a  loose  volunteer  method 
the  case  is  different. 

"Now  it  is  possible  for  a  cam- 
paign committee  to  so  juggle  its 
fund  publicity  during  the  race 
as  to  make  the  contributions  the 
paramount  issue,  obscuring  the 
candidates  and  the  great  policies 
for  which  they  stand.  'Tainted' 
contributions  may  be  supprest 
by  crediting  them  to  State  com- 
mittees and  omitting  them  en- 
tirely from  the  national  ledger; 
contributions  with  favorable  po- 
litical significance  may  be  her- 
alded abroad  at  a  crucial  moment 
in  the  tight.  Thus  the  publicity 
plan  could  obscure  rather  than 
clear  the  voters'  appreciation  of 
the  situation. 

"In  the  present  campaign,  ac- 
cordingly, a  just  judgment  must 
take  into  account  not  only  the 
publicity  planks  of  the  two  candi- 
dates, but  the  probable  manner 
in  which  those  planks  will  be  lived 
up  to.  On  the  Democratic  side 
we  have  a  body  of  American  poli- 
ticians, neither  better  nor  worse 
than  the  average,  who  have  vol- 
untarily made  an  important  prom- 
ise, leaving  important  details  un- 
defined and  uncared  for.  Being  accountal)le  to  no  one  in  any 
exact  le^al  sense,  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  those  politicians 
are  going  'o  hurt  themselves  and  their  cause  tlirough  a  quixotic 
interpretatiiin  of  their  pledge  ? 

"On  the  Kepublican  side  we  have  a  non-political  campaign 
treasurer  who  is  going  to  report  his  contributions  according  to  the 
definite  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  .State  of  New  York.     He  has 


Copyri(;ht«-d,  li»0»,  by  Wsldon  Kawcett,  WashiDi;ton,  1>.  C. 

MR.    TAFT   AND    HIS    CAMPAIGN    MANAGERS. 

Both  Mr.  .Sheldon  and  Mr.  Hitclicock  have  pledged  tliemselves  to 
publish  Republican  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures  after 
the  election. 


announced  that  there  will  be  no 
evasion  of  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  this  law,  and  he  has  a  record 
upon  which  belief  in  him  may  be 
safely  placed.  For  (ieorge  K. 
.Sheldon,  in  managing  the  guber- 
natorial campaign  of  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  made  almost  the 
only  accurate  statement  of  cam- 
paign financing  that  our  political 
liistory  has  known. 

"A  fair  and  just  accounting 
after  the  election  is  preferable  to 
an  inaccurate  and  misleading  one 
beforehand.  The  former  is  what 
the  Republicans  are  to  give  the 
country." 

The  Charleston  A'e7i's  aitii 
Courier  (Dem.)  protests  against 
the  intention  of  the  Democratic 
managers  not  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  smaller  contribu- 
tors.    To  quote  : 

"This  is  the  people's  fight,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  discrimina- 
tion between  the  big  contributors 
and  the  little  contributors.  The 
campaign  committee  will  need  all 
the  money  they  can  get,  and  the 
people  should  be  encouraged  by 
every  means  to  give  what  they 
can  in  aid  of  their  candidate. 
Publish  the  names  of  all  the  sub- 
scribers, large  and  small,  and 
publish  them  day  by  day,  so  that 
the  country  may  know  exactly 
where  the  people  stand  and  how- 
much  they  sympathize  with  the 
contest  that  is  being  waged  for  their  deliverance  from  the  blight- 
ing rule  of  the  i)arty  of  the  predatory  rich." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan  accompanied  his  declaration  for  pub- 
licity with  the  apparently  solemn  statement  that  "no  contributions 
shall  be  accepted  from  any  corporation"  is  a  matter  of  amusement 
to  a  number  of    Repul)lican    papers.     "  Let    Mr.  Bryan    and    his 
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AN    LNSICCESSFL  1,   Al  ILMl'l     lo   SIRAUULE. 

—From  the  Paterson  Call. 


Unclm   Sam— "No  1    The  trappings  do  not  make  the  passport. 
It's  tlie  man  behind  tliem  !" 

—  Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


TRAPS    AND    TRAPPINGS. 


National  Committee  wake  up,"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  committee  overlooks  the  interesting  fact  that  the  rule  so 
virtuously  promised  is  already  mandatory  by  statute  law.  So  long 
ago  as  January,  1907,  a  Republican  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  bill  providing  that  'it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corpora- 
tion whatever  to  make  a  money  contribution  in  connection  with 
any  election  at  which  Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  electors 
or  a  Representative  in  Congress  is  to  be  voted  for,  or  any  election 
by  any  State  legislature  of  a  United  States  Senator."" 

"  It  is  not  going  to  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  be  as  good  as  he 
promises  in  this  particular,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Richmond  Tunes-Dispatch  (Dem.) 
asks  pertinently  :  "  If  a  Republican  Congress  passed  an  act  for- 
bidding trust  contributions,  why  did  it  defeat  an  act  to  insure 
publicity  of  contributions  ?  " 


CAN  GOMPERS  DELIVER  THE  LABOR 
VOTE? 

•  '  I  ^HE    Republicans  turned    us    down  at  Chicago,"  says  Mr. 

-•■  Gompers,  "while  the  Democrats  at  Denver  met  us  fairly 
and  squarely  ;"  and  he  gives  further  evidence  of  his  approval  of 
the  labor  and  injunction  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  by  as- 
suring Mr.  Bryan  that  the  labor  vote  will  be  counted  heavily  for 
him  at  the  November  election.  The  question  as  to  just  how  far  Mr. 
Gompers  can  really  fulfil  this  promise  is  at  present  troubling  the 
political  experts,  and  the  lesser  labor  leaders  are  showing  signs  of 
resentment  over  the  suggestion  that  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  can  "deliver  "  the  labor  vote. 

"Already  Mr.  Gompers  is  learning  the  mistake  of  counting  un- 
hatched  chickens,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  adding 
that  "labor  leaders  with  as  good  warrant  as  he  to  speak  for  trade- 
unions  are  ridiculing  his  claims."  "Our  vote  will  not  be  dictated 
by  Gompers,"  says  John  E.  Pritchard,  secretary  of  the  International 
Union  of  Pavers,  Hammermen,  Flaggers,  Bridge  and  Stone  Curb- 
setters.  "Gompers  can  not  influence  the  voters  of  the  organized 
workers  to  any  extent,"  says  Henry  C.  Hunter,  commissioner  of 
the  National  Metal  Trades  Association.  "The  labor  men  who 
are  Republicans  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  and  the  Demo- 


crats the  Democratic  ticket,"  says  James  VV.  Dougherty,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders. 

The  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.)  finds  Mr.  Gompers 's  "assumption  " 
amusing.  P3ven  in  England,  Mr.  Gompers's  native  country,  it 
asserts,  "no  labor  leaders  have  ventured  so  audacious  a  claim." 
The  Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  arguing  in  part  with  The  Times, 
proceeds  to  take  Mr.  Gompers  to  task  for  presuming  that  the 
Democratic  party  will  fulfil  its  vows.  Judging,  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  race-track,  from  past  performances,  it  goes  on  to  ferret 
out  what  it  considers  to  be  the  facts  as  follows  : 

"  There  are  some  places  where  the  Democratic  party  is  supreme, 
where  it  has  for  years  had  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  its  policies. 

"In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Loui- 
siana, South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Florida  there  is  none 
to  dispute  the  power  of  the  Democratic  party.  Governors,  legis- 
latures, courts,  all  are  in  the  hands  of  this  party  for  which  Gom- 
pers is  preparing  to  make  speeches. 

"  From  these  States  will  come  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen who  must  be  depended  upon  to  carry  out  any  legislation 
in  favor  of  labor.  From  these  States  will  come  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  the  electoral  votes  upon  which  Bryan  must  depend  for 
election. 

"in  these  States,  then,  if  the  Democratic  party  is  the  friend  of 
labor,  we  should  be  able  to  discover  the  most  favorable  legislation, 
the  best  organized  trades,  the  greatest  favors  shown  to  trade- 
unionists. 

"Will  (iompers  'point  with  pride  '  to  the  Democratic  record  in 
these  States  ^  Will  he  tell  his  audiences  of  favored  laws  granted" 
in  the  legislatures  of  these  States  }  Will  he  boast  of  the  age  at 
which  children  arc  permitted  to  work  in  the  mines  and  mills  of 
Alabama,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  ?  Will  he  illustrate  his 
talks  with  pictures  of  the  chain-gangs  of  Florida  and  the  Carolinas  ? 
Will  he  claim  credit  for  the  peonage  system  in  the  turpentine  and 
lumber  camps  of  these  States  ? 

"Every  Congressman  that  is  elected  by  the  votes  of  labor  upon 
the  Democratic  ticket  will  be  bound  by  a  caucus  a  MAJORITY 
OF  WHICH  COMES  FROM  STATES  WHERE  UNION- 
ISM IS  A  CRIME  AND  WHERE  LABOR  LEGISLA- 
TION IS  MORE  BACKWARD  THAN  IN  ANY  PRE- 
TENDEDLY    CIVILIZED    COUNTRY    ON    EARTH." 

"Gompers  abegging  and  receiving  crumbs,  and  smirking  with 
contentment  at  the  receipt,  well  symbolizes  the  gentleman's  triple 
office  of 'president,"  'editor'  and,  last,  not  least,  'undertaker'   of 
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1  IIK    Ori- N     DOOR. 

—  Ileatr)n  in  the  Cliicago  Inter  Ocean. 

the  civic-federationized  system  of  unionism,"  is  tiic  curt  comment 
with  which  The  Daily  People,  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party,  dismisses  the  subject. 

"Election  history  gives  no  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  Mr. 
Gompers's  declaration  for  Bryan  could  transfer  the  tremendous 
mass  of  voters  in  the  Federation  of  Labor  to  one  side  of  the  politi- 
cal line,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.).     We  read  further  : 

"In  the  records  of  States  and  cities  there  are  few  instances  where 
the  boasts  of  leaders  have  been  sustained  when  they  have  under- 
taken to  carry  labor-unions  bodily  to  one  side  of  a  political  con- 
test. Tiie  showing  is  the  other  way  ;  rather  proves  that  when  a 
labor  leader  becomes  a  politician  he  passes  rapidly  into  insignifi- 
cance—  Feeney  is  the  illustration  of  the  moment.  When  he  became 
the  agent  of  the  machine  in  Philadelphia  politics  he  ceased  to  be 
a  potent  influence  in  labor-union  affairs.  It  has  happened  a  hun 
dred  times  in  American  cities  that  a  capable  man  has  been  strong 
in  union  matters  as  long  as  he  devoted  himself  to  labor  subjects, 
and  has  fallen  into  nothingness  when  he  tried  to  capitalize  politi- 
cally his  union  influence.  I'nion-labor  members  are  exactly  like 
other  men  in  their  resentment  of  a  presumption  that  they  can  be 
used  by  a  boss;  can  be  deceived  and  delivered  by  a  leader  who 
may,  for  vanity  or  a  price,  undertake  to  liand  over  their  votes." 

The  New  York  J'ress  (  Kep.),  in  dealing  more  specifically  with 
the  motive  which  might  possibly  con.solidate  the  labor  vote  for 
Bryan,  comments  as  follows  : 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  organized  labor  at  large  would  like  to 
see  the  injunction  process  so  modified  tiiat  it  could  not  be  used  by 
employers  to  protect  them  from  some  of  the  practi.ses  of  labor 
when  in  conflict  with  them,  particularly  in  tiie  matter  of  judicial 
interference  with  strikes.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
unions  are  determined  to  press  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  other  br.mchcs  of  the  Cjovernment  until  some 
process  more  satisfactory  to  (hem  than  the  long-established  one 
is  adopted.  Nevertheless,  every  wage-earner  who  is  capable  of 
thinking  clearly— and  the  members  of  the  trades  who  because  of 
their  skill  receive  high  pay,  WHKN  THKKE  IS  WORK  FOR 
THEM  T<J  PERFOR.M,  have  heads  on  their  shoulders  which 
are  very  level — knows  that  tlie  most  important  thing  to  him,  as  to 
the  country,  is  that  first  of  all  there  should  be  employment  for  him. 
He  may  want  his  injunction  ideas  carried  out,  but  he  wants  his 
work  more.  The  one  is  desirable  ;  the  other  is  necessary.  The 
injunction  modification  would  be  worth  notliing  at  all  to  him  with- 
out work  and  wages  :  lie  knows  that  he  and  his  family  can  live  well 


at  their  usual  employment  and  pay  without  the  desired  injunction 

change." 

So  far  the  Democratic  press  have  been  markedly  reticent  on  the 
subject  of  .Mr.  Gompers's  ability  to  rally  the  labor  vote  to  the  suc- 
cor of  Democracy.  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Staals-Zeituiig,  who  has  recently  dropt  his  hostility  toward  Bryan 
and  is  actively  espousing  his  cause,  admits  that  the  party  which 
polls  that  vote  will  be  the  victor  in  November.  Two  million  votes 
— the  number  represented  by  the  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-— would  have  been  about  half  a  million  too 
few  to  have  changed  the  result  in  1904. 


MYSTERY  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN 
"DREADNOUGHTS" 

THE  announcement  that  Brazil  has  ordered  three  Dreadttoughts 
to  be  built  for  her  in  British  shipyards,  and  the  subsequent 
rumor  that  she  will  dispose  of  these  vessels  to  Japan  upon  their 
completion,  have  aroused  the  American  press  to  a  renewed  di.scus- 
sion  of  the  relations  of  the  I'nited  States  with  her  South-American 
neighbors,  and  have  revived  editorial  interest  in  the  "yellow  peril." 
According  to  the  New  York  Herald,  if  Brazil  completes  her  battle- 
ships in  1912  and  sells  them  to  the  Mikado  in  that  year,  we  may 
then  expect  a  repetition  of  the  war  of  1S12  ;  only  this  time  it  is  to 
be  with  England's  ally,  Japan,  instead  of  with  England  herself. 
Once  let  Japan  get  the  upper  hand  by  the  possession  of  these 
battle-ships,  the  alarmists  argue,  and  she  will  retain  it  at  all 
hazards. 

"All  this  might  justly  give  cause  for  alarm  if  battle-ships  were 
no  more  expensive  than  talk,"  is  the  terse  comment  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  with  an  eye  on  Japan's  present  financial 
difficulties.  "To  suppose  that  Japan  is  thirsting  for  a  war  with 
this  country  is  to  assume  that  Japanese  statesmen  are  fools,"  says 
the  San  Francisco  C//rfl///V/^,  which  adds: 

"  That  Japan  desires  and  that  its  statesmen  expect  to  achieve  the 
hegemony  of  Eastern  Asia  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  compe- 
tent observer.  But  of  all  the  great  Powers  the  United  States 
stands  least  in  her  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose." 

The  New  ^'ork  Mail,  which  dismisses  the  possibility  of  a  deeply 
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The  Parrot— "  Got  enough  ; 


-May  in  the  Detroh  /ournaL 

A   LITTLE   STUDY    IN    HARMONY. 


KKUNITF.U    DEMOCRACY. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Z^rt/Ty  AVtc. 


laid  plot  between  South  America  and  Japan  to  humble  the  United 
States  as  "midsummer  madness,"  believes  that  the  real  explanation 
of  Brazil's  new  naval  program  "  is  not  far  to  seek."     We  read  : 

"Brazil  begins  to  feel  the  importance  of  her  great  position,  the 
part  she  may  play  in  the  world,  and  is  taking  measures  in  a  begin- 
ner's degree  commensurate  with  that  realization.  Her  battle-ship- 
building is  one  with  her  attitude  at  The  Hague,  and  these  together 
are  but  part  and  parcel,  not  of  a  vainglorious  striving  after  position, 
but  of  a  just  conception  of  her  future.  Dr.  Ruy  Barboza  did  not 
oppose  the  details  of  representation  on  the  international  arbitral 
tribunal  out  of  antipathy  to  the  United  States,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  sovereignty  of  Brazil  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  .sovereign  nation,  and  because  he  was  convinced  that 
unequal  representation  on  that  tribunal  would  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  'categories  of  sovereignly' — a  thing  utterly  opposed  to 
the  philosophy  of  equal  sovereign  rights.  And  as  in  international 
law  and  i  tercourse,  so  in  her  navy,  Brazil  seeks  to  demonstrate 
her  sovereign  rank." 

The  New  York  Sun,  while  admitting  as  plausible  the  suggestion 
that  Brazil,  restless  under  the  hegemony  of  the  I'nited  States,  is 
to  propound  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  her  own  for  Latin  America, 
believes  the  facts  su.sceptible  of  a  "  less  sensational  interpretation." 
To  quote  in  part : 

"  It  would  be  natural  and  proper  enough,  in  these  days  of  huge 
navies,  for  the  stronger  Latin-American  republics  to  recognize  it  as 
a  duty  to  provide  in  proportion  to  their  resources  contingents  that 
might  cooperate  if  the  sea  power  of  tiie  United  States  should  under 
difficult  conditions  be  called  upon  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Chile  could, 
if  they  were  in  readiness,  furnish  valuable  assistance  at  such  a 
conjuncture." 

T/ie  Stin  finally  reduces  to  an  absurdity  the  idea  of  Brazilian 
hostility  toward  the  United  States,  by  pointing  out  that  a  rupture 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries  would  amount 
to  commercial  suicide  on  the  part  of  the  prosperous  coffee-pro- 
ducers of  Brazil.     On  this  phase  of  the  situation  it  says  : 

"Since  Brazil  became  a  republic,  by  far  its  strongest  political 
factor  is  the  coffee  interest.  No  group  of  politicians  and  no  gov- 
ernment could  stand  for  a  moment  if  the  coffee-planters  were  con- 
vinced that  individual  or  factional  machinations  were  threatening 
them  with  the  loss  of  their  best  customer,  the  United  States.  So 
long  as  we  take  almost  the  whole  of  Brazil's  coffee  crop,  that 
country  will  never  be  an  avowed  or  even  a  secret  enemy  of  ours. 


"The  notion  that  under  any  circumstances  the  Rio  Janeiro  dov- 
ernment  would  be  allowed  by  its  constituents  to  combine  with 
Japan  or  Germany  against  us  is  an  absurdity.  The  prosperous 
coffee-producers  of  Brazil  are  in  not  mood  for  suicide." 


THE  SECOND  STAGE  OF  THE  FLEET'S 
JOURNEY 

SINCE  our  war-ships  left  San  Francisco  Bay  on  July  7,  turning 
their  backs  on  America  as  they  began  the  second  stage  of 
their  much-discust  voyage  around  the  world,  newspaper  comment 
has  shifted  its  emphasis  to  a.spects  of  the  undertaking  which  were 
overshadowed  at  first  by  the  question  of  how  Japan  would  regard 
it,  and  later  by  the  welcoming  enthusiasm  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Some  few  papers  which  still  maintain  a  critical  attitude  toward 
the  "junket,"  as  they  derisively  label  the  cruise,  take  occasion  to 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Australia  is  pre- 
paring to  receive  and  fete  our  sailors  is  a  cause  of  embarrassment 
to  the  imperial  authorities  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  San  Franci.sco 
Ca/l,  however,  discussing  this  alleged  tendency  of  the  British 
Government  to  grow  uneasy  over  Australia's  zeal  as  a  hostess,  re- 
marks pointedly  :  "If  the  bond  that  holds  Australia  to  England 
can  not  stand  the  strain  of  a  visit  from  the  American  fleet,  it  might 
seem  that  the  end  of  imperialism  in  the  British  sense  is  in  sight." 
The  Call  goes  on  to  explain  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  political  demonstration,  and  is  so 
regarded  in  England.  The  jealous  imperialist  does  not  like  it. 
The  vague  solidarity  of  the  Empire  is  threatened  by  a  sentiment. 
The  tie  that  binds  is  loose,  at  best,  and  now  we  find  a  whole 
commonwealth  of  British  afiiliation  going  mad  over  a  visit  from 
a  kindred  people  who  broke  a  similar  bond  long  ago. 

"The  British  Admiralty,  therefore,  buzzes  with  anxious  consul- 
tation. How  to  keep  up  England's  end — that  is  the  question. 
There  is  neither  time  nor  money  to  send  an  equal  fleet  to  Austra- 
lian waters.  The  Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans  might  be  scraped 
for  British  cruisers  and,  perhaps,  a  rare  battle-ship  or  two,  but 
the  assembled  total  would,  after  all,  merely  emphasize  by  contrast 
the  preponderance  of  the  American  line  of  battle  in  Pacific  waters. 
The  comparison  is  odious  to  the  perturbed  imperialist. 

"In  the  mean  time  England  has  assembled  in  the  North  Sea  the 
most  powerful  armada  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Looking  on  that 
imposing  array  the  imperialists  and   the    jingoes   are  consoling 
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themselves  by  making  faces  at  the  Germans.     They  are  an  irritable 
race,  these  imperialists,  brothers  to  the  jingo  trouble-breeders. 

"The  visit  of  the  American  fleet  to  Australia  carries  no  hostile 
sense  nor  missionary  purpose.  It  is  really  no  more  than  a  social 
call  to  promote  an  international  friendship.  The  anxiety  of  the 
troubled  imperialist  who  reads  into  our  message  some  dangerous 


WATCHING    THi;    DK  PA  K  Tf  K  K    DK   THE    IT.KKT    FROM    SAN    FKAN(  1>(  <)    V.W 

The  spectators  in  the  fore»4roimd  are  on  tlie  ramparts  at  Old  Fort  Point. 


political  significance  is  absurd.  His  disturl^ed  state  of  mind  is 
akin  to  the  policy  that  would  keep  Australia  in  swaddling-clothes 
after  the  Commonwealth  has  grown  to  years  of  discretion.  If  the 
Australians  desire  to  break  away  from  the  mother  country,  that 
purpose  will  be  neither  accelerated  nor  hindered  by  a  naval  spec- 
tacle, greater  or  less." 

The   New   W)r\i   Smt    dwells  pessimistically  upon  what   "this 
insensate  project  of  globc-circliiig  up  and  down  the  latitudes"  will 
cost  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  battle-ships. 
To  quote  : 

"When  the  ships  get  back  to  Hampton 
Koads  toward  the  end  of  next  winter  every 
one  of  them  will  have  to  be  repaired  at  great 
cost  and  at  once.  The  boilers  and  other 
machinery  in  nearly  every  ship  will  have  to 
be  torn  to  pieces.  That  means  that  for 
montlis  after  the  fleet  has  returned  to  the 
Atlantic  the  country-  will  continue  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  possible  services  of  these  ships 
in  an  international  emergency.  The  cost  of 
repairs  will  be  tremendous,  but  the  grave 
feature  is  the  helplessness  of  the  country 
meanwhile  and  the  opportunity  for  a  foreign 
nation  to  strike.  There  is  no  impropriety  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
to  a  matter  that  has  doubtless  been  presented 
already  to  every  foreign  government  that 
maintains  a  naval  attach^  at  Washington. 

"  Kvery  navy  yard  therefore  should  be  put 
in  order  beforehand  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  repair  work  that  will  be  requisite  when  the 
ships  come  back.  All  the  available  war-ships, 
modern  or  antiquated,  now  on  the  Atlantic 
should  be  put  in  the  best  fighting  shape  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  stand  temporarily  in  the 
places  made  vacant." 

The  overwhelmini^ly  dominant  tone  of 
newspaper  comment,  however,  is  one  of  quiet 
confidence  in  the  men  and  ships,  and  of  com- 
fortable pride  in  the  strength  and  power  .so  spectacularly  displayed. 
"The  original  objections  to  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet  have  all  dis- 
appeared, and  its  present  departure  for  the  Far  Mast  excites  only 
pleasurable  feelings  of  ])ati  iotic  i)ride."  approvingly  remarks  the 


Philadelphia  Ledgir  :  and  the  Washington  Star  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "a  nation  that  must  send  its  ships  thousands  of  miles  around 
a  great  continent  to  go  from  one  door  to  another  and  then  is  able 
to  send  them  the  rest  of  the  way  around  the  world  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  the  starting-point  is  proving  itself  a  power  of  the  tirst  mag- 
nitude and  is  commanding  by  its  achievement 
tlie  most  respectful  consideration  of  all  peo- 
ples." "It  may  be  that  this  second  stage 
of  the  journey  will  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  first."  remarks  the  same  paper,  which 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"Hawaii  has  been  seriously  neglected  ever 
since  the  annexation  in  1S98.  The  visit  of 
the  battle-ships  will  hearten  the  citizens  of 
tlie  Republic  at  that  outpost,  who  so  coura- 
geously offered  their  services  and  their  soil 
to  this  Government  at  the  time  of  its  great 
need.  In  Japan  and  in  Australia  the  appear- 
ance of  this  imposing  fleet  of  war-ships  must 
make  for  good,  for  peace,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  right  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  other  Powers.  At  Manila  the  fleet 
itself  will  be  in  need  of  attention,  and  thus  an 
object-lesson  will  be  afforded  of  the  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  United  States  of 
having  this  southern  Pacific  station  for  stra- 
tegic purposes. 
"Geographically  this  voyage  round  the 
world  will  teach  its  important  lesson.  It  will  demonstrate  in  a 
concrete  manner  tlie  fact  that  the  United  States  lies  between  the 
two  great  seas  in  the  path  of  commerce,  in  the  commanding  po- 
sition between  Europe  and  Asia." 

The  arrival  of  the  battle-ships  at  Honolulu  leads  the  New  Vi^rk 
Tribune  io  reflect  upon  thenecessity  of  a  quick  completion  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  splendid  Hawaian  port.  "  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
fleet  and  our  commerce."     "  It  ought  to  have  been  finished  at  this 
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One  of  the  two  Australian  ports  at  which  the  fleet  will  be  entertained  on  its  vo>-age  around  the  world. 


time  .so  that  our  great  fleet  could  be  entertained  there,"  TlieTribunc 
goes  on  to  remark,  adding  "that  at  least  energy  and  expedition 
should  now  .so  far  atone  for  neglect  as  to  make  the  harbor  ready 
before  another  such  fleet  shall  be  sent  on  another  such  vovage." 
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co^slsTENc^  I 
— Wellington  in  the  Knoxville  Soi/iiicl. 


A   LITTLE    LEERY   OF    IT. 

—  From  the  Paterson  Call. 


PROHIBITION    SKETCHES. 


THE  PROHIBITION   PARTY  AND  THE 
PRESIDENTIAL  RACE 

LAST  week  the  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibition  party, 
in  session  in  (!olumbus,  Ohio,  named  a  ticket,  formulated  a 
fourteen-plank  platform,  and  incidentally  criticized  impartially  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  for  ignoring  the  prohibition  issue 
in  their  campaign  declarations.  Eugene  W.  Chapin,  of  Chicago, 
who  received  the  Presidential  nomination,  is  also  the  nominee  of 
his  party  for  Governor  of  Illinois.  Prof.  Aaron  S.  VVatkins,  of 
Ada,  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President.  Thirty-six  years 
ago  the  Prohibition  party  entered  its  first  contestant  for  the  Presi- 
dential race,  and  in  1892  it  polled  its  record  vote  of  264, 133.  Eight 
years  later — in  1900 — it  achieved  lor  the  first  time  third  place  in 
the  alinement  of  the  parties,  altho  the  number  of  votes  secured 
was  only  208,914.  It  is  admitted  by  the  press  that  the  Prohibition 
vote  has  a  way  of  surprizing  people,  and  there  is  some  interesting 
discussion  as  to  which  of  the  old  parties  will  yield  it  more  recruits 
this  year.  "  Heretofore,"  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "the  drain 
has  been  heavier  upon  the  Republicans  ;  but  now  the  active  Pro- 
hibitionists are  largely  in  the  South,  which  is  Democratic  and  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Bryan."  Many  papers,  however,  assert 
that  the  political  strength  of  the  Prohibitionists  as  a  national  party 
has  no  growth  to  show  at  all  proportionate  to  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  the  prohibition  movement  in  the  Southern  States 
during  the  past  two  years.  Those  who  have  fought  most  loyally 
for  prohibition  in  the  various  States  will  not  necessarily  vote  the 
Prohibition  ticket,  asserts  The  News  of  Savannah,  Ga.  ;  and  the 
Hartford  Courant  thinks  the  chances  are  that  the  returns  in 
November  will  be  "bleakly  disappointing"  to  the  Prohibitionists' 
political  hopes.  The  Southern  Democrats,  explains  The  Courant, 
have  been  divided  into  two  camps  by  the  saloon  issue,  "but  in 
national  politics  they  are  Democrats  still,  and  the  antilicense  ones 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  voting  for  Mr.  Brj'an,"  who,  altho  he  has 
not  hitched  his  party  to  the  water-wagon,  nevertheless  occupies  a 
seat  on  that  vehicle.     Says  the  Boston  Transcript  : 

"  If  all  people  who  believe  in  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  locally 
would  vote  the  Prohibition  ticket  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic 
nationally,  then  and  there  would  be  the  long-looked-for  great  third 


party  ;  but  so  long  as  the  present  public  opinion  continues,  the  Pro- 
hibitionists are  likely  to  find  themselves  among  the  minor  organi- 
zations— respectable  in  character,  but  not  formidable  in  national 
contests.  Third  parties  are  not  easily  formed,  nor  easily  main 
tained.  The  Populists,  who  polled  over  a  million  votes  for  Weaver 
in  1892,  were  caught  up  by  the  Democratic  organization  four  years 
later,  and  now  maintain  a  separate  party  existence  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.  They  have  a  national  candidate  in  Watson,  whose 
vote  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  interesting  mainly  as  proving  the 
evanescence  of  the  third-party  idea." 

To  the  New  York  ll^orld,  liowever,  a  heavy  Prohibition  vote 
seems  by  no  means  a  remote  possibility.     To  quote  : 

"The  Prohibition  movement  has  shown  of  late  extraordinary 
strength.  The  passage  of  'dry'  laws  in  Southern  States  where  the 
normal  Democratic  majority  is  heavy  has  not  yet  much  political 
meaning  in  a  Presidential  year,  but  in  some  of  the  Border  and 
Central  States  the  situation  is  more  interesting.  Here  is  the  1904 
Prohibition  vote  in  a  group  of  nine  such  States  : 

Ohio 19,339         Iowa 11,601  KeDtucky 6,609 

Indiana 23,496         Missouri    7,191  West  Virginia. . .  4,599 

Illinois 34,770  Maryland 3.034  Michigan 13,308 

"Illinois  last  year  cast  88,393  Prohibition  votes.  The  West- 
Virginia  legislature  has  one  Prohibition  member. 

"  Local  conditions  may  in  several  of  these  States  favor  a  heavy 
Prohibition  vote.  This  ticket  has  often  appealed  to  voters  dis- 
satisfied with  both  political  parties.  It  made  such  an  appeal  in 
1884  and  again  in  1892.  The  platform  adopted  Thursday  in  Colum- 
bus contains  much  that  is  sound  and  popular,  particularly  the  plank 
favoring  a  graduated  income  and  inheritance  tax.  Many  discon- 
tented members  of  the  great  parties  may  feel  in  supporting  it  that 
they  are  not  altogether  'throwing  away  their  votes,'  but  affirma- 
tively urging  principles,  entirely  apart  from  prohibition,  which  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect." 

The  World a.dds  that  "it  is  the  history  of  minority  parties  that 
they  commonly  exercise  a  far  greater  influence  on  the  course  of 
events  than  the  recorded  number  of  their  members  would  signify." 
As  the  prohibition  press  points  out,  there  are  now  eight  prohibi- 
tion States  in  this  Republic,  with  a  population  aggregating  13,- 
000,000  ;  and  the  250  prohibition  cities  scattered  through  the  other 
States  have  a  total  population  of  3,500,000.  The  progress  of  pro- 
hibition in  the  .South,  says  the  Boston  Ifera/d,  is  due  in  a  greater 
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degree  to  tlic  Anti-Saloon  League  tlian  to  the  Prohibition  party. 
Says  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Chronicle : 

"  In  North  Carolina  the  political  prohibitionists  have  found  it 
more  convenient  to  work  inside  the  Democratic  party  than  in  the 
Prohibition  party.  In  fact,  the  Democratic  party  in  this  State  is 
the  Prohibition  party.  In  the  election  of  1904  the  real  Prohibition 
party  polled  361  votes  in  North  Carolina,  while  this  year  the 
Democratic  party  carried  the  State  for  prohibition  by  40,000  ma- 
jority. Naturally,  one  would  suppose  that  the  place  for  the  pro- 
hibitionist who  has  the  cause  at  heart  should  be  in  the  Prohibition 
party,  but  in  the  .South  it  does  not  work  that  way." 

'Ihe  New  York  Coiitinercial,  glancing  back  over  the  earlier 
battles  of  the  Prohibition  party,  says  in  part  : 

"In  1900  Wooley,  the  Prohibitionist  candidate  for  President, 
polled  208,914  votes,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Wyoming  being  the  only  States  wherein  a  national  ticket 
was  not  put  in  the  field;  four  years  later,  in  1904,  with  six  States 
not  voting — this  time.  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
South  Carolina,  and  Utah — and  with  Swallow  the  Presidential 
candidate,  the  party  polled  25S.536  votes,  an  increase  of  about  50,- 
coo  or  nearly  25  per  cent, ;  Illinois  threw  the  largest  Prohibition 
vote,  34,770 — an  increase  of  about  17,000  over  the  1900  vote,  or 
nearly  100  per  cent.  ;  Pennsylvania  stood  second,  with  33,717  votes, 
about  5.000  increase;  Indiana  was  third,  with  more  than  23,000 
votes  and  a  gain  of  about  10,000;  New  York  ranked  fourth  in  the 
Prohibition  column — 20,787  votes,  but  a  decrease  from  22,043,  the 
record  for  1900;  while  Ohio  was  a  close  fifth,  with  19,339  votes  as 
against  only  10.203  '"  1900,  but  showing  another  gain  of  almost 
100  per  cent.  Among  the  other  States  some  showed  Prohibitionist 
gains  and  others  losses ;  but  in  neither  year  had  the  election  been 
preceded,  as  is  the  case  in  190.8,  by  a  period  of  nearly  two  years  of 
frenzied  Prohibition  agitation  and  records  of  '  going  dry  '  in  nearly 
a  dozen  States  where  the  question  had  been  put  to  a  popular  vote. 
A  reaction  may  now  set  in,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  close 


fight  generally  forecast  between  the  Kepul)lican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties." 

.As  compared  with  the  platforms  of  the  old  parties  the  one  con- 
strvicted  this  year  by  the  Prohibitionists  is  a  model  of  brevity. 
Its  fourteen  planks  are  as  folhnvs  : 

"  I.  The  submission  by  Congress  to  the  several  .States  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  importation,  exportation,  or  transportation  of  alcoholic 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 

"2.  The  immediate  prohibition  of  the  liquor  tratific,  for  beverage 
purposes,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories,  and  all 
places  over  which  the  National  (Government  has  jurisdiction  ;  the 
repeal  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  interstate  traffic  therein. 

"3.  The  election  of  United  States  .Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

"4.   Equitable  graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes. 

"5.  The  establishment  of  postal-savings  banks  and  the  guaranty 
of  deposits  in  banks. 

"6.  The  regulation  of  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate-com- 
merce business. 

"7.  The  creation  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 

"S.  The  strict  enforcement  of  law.  instead  of  the  official  toler- 
ance and  practical  license  of  the  social  evil  which  prevails  in  many 
of  our  cities,  with  its  unspeakable  traffic  in  girls. 

"9.  Uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 

"  10.  An  equitable  and  constitutional  employers'-liability  act. 

"11.   Court  review  of  Post-office  Department  decisions. 

"  12.  The  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  mines,  workshops,  and 
factories. 

"  13,  Legislation  basing  suffrage  only  upon  intelligence  and 
ability  to  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

"  14.  The  preservation  of  the  mineral  and  forest  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  improvement  of  the  highways  and  waterways." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


The  woman-sufTrage  movement  must  be  making  great  hcailway  in  the  Eng- 
lish jails. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Mr.  Tapt  has  announced  that  he  does  not  smoke,  but  he  is  getting  a  good 
many  newspaper  puffs  just  the  same  " — Washington  Post. 

To  recur  for  a  moment  to  what  is  now  ancient  history,  was  it  not  peculiarly 
fitting  that  a  convention  managed  by  telephone  was  opened  by  a  chairman 
of  the  name  of  Bell? — Chicago  Tribune. 

Wigs  and  gowns  are  proposed  for  the  judges  of   the  District-of-Columbia 
courts,  but  no  man  has  yet  been  so  bold  as  to  propose  that  the  gowns  be  slit 
to  the  knee.  —  Los  Angeles 
Express. 

The  newspapers  every- 
where arc  now  publishing 
articles  on  "Mow  to  know 
a  Mad-dog."  Most  people 
prefer  not  to  make  their 
ac'iuai  n  t  ancc.  —  Atlanta 
Constitution. 

.\  M I N.S'ESOT A  candidate 
for  f "lovemor  is  said  to  eat 
pie  with  his  knife.  How 
he  cats  pie  should  be  less 
important  to  the  Boys  than 
how  he  passes  it  around. 
—New  York  World. 

.Mr.  .Sherman's  whis- 
kers )'>cing  merely  a  side- 
is.suc,  as  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution puts  it,  they 
should  not  l>c  brought  to 
the  front  during  the  csuxn- 
\)MfiT\. -Washington   Post. 

.\  Bkahurtown  saloon- 
keeper who  was  forced  out 
of  businrss  by  the  local 
option  wave  went  to  dig- 
ging mussels.  At  his  first 
haul  he  landed   two  fresh 


C'oprrlgliUd  mis.     By  pcrmlailon. 

THK    RAKK'S    TROORKSS. 

"  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow." 


water  pearls  worth  §2,000.      If  there  is  a  moral  in  this  story  there  is  no  extra 
charge  for  it. — Chicago  Tribune. 

If  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  a  stickler  for  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  his  forth- 
loming  book  will  appear  in  oilcloth  binding. — Washington  Post. 

The  ancient  meaning  of  Kern  is  a  foot-soldier  of  the  meanest  class,  so  we 
assume  that  Bryan  intends  to  keep  the  donkey  entirely  for  his  own  use. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Ca.\  it  be  that  the  man  taken  into  custody  at  Pomona  who  can  remember 
nothing  of  his  past  is  simply  a  railroad  official  in  training  lor  his  appearance 

before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission? — Los 
.Angeles  Express. 

Xew  York  is  about  to 
deepen  Hell  Gate,  presu- 
mably to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  the  Great  White 
W  a  y. — C  h  i  ca  go  Daily 
.\cus. 

John  Pierpoxt  .Mor- 
<;a.\  said  that  it  felt 
"bully"  to  be  a  doctor  of 
laws,  which  ought  to  be  a 
word  01  warning  to  the 
bears.—  /'<7ri'i/  Free  Press. 

There  has  been  a  revo- 
lution in  Paraguay.  There 
is  no  LCiuntry  on  earth 
which  can  have  a  revolu- 
tion with  less  annoyance 
to  the  rest  of    the    world. 

Rujjalo  Express. 

.\  DOLLAR  a  word  is  not 
:in  cNcc<;«ive  price  to  pay 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  literary 
compositions,  considering 
the  price  the  country  has 
had  to  pay  for  some  of  his 
spocia.  messages. — Sen/ 
York  Wvrli. 


— Kejipler  in  Puck. 
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PLAYING  AT  AN  ANGLO-GERMAN  WAR 

"*"  I  ^HE  play's  the  thing  wherein  TU  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
A  king."  said  I/af/i/et,  and  the  great  game  of  sham  naval 
combat  which  is  being  played  in  the  North  Sea  to-day  is  intended 
to  appeal  to  certain  minds.  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Germany  are 
necessarily  interested  in  witnessing  the  mock  conflict  between  two 
forces,  one  invading  British  waters  from  the  shores  of  Denmark, 
the  other  repelling  the  invaders.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen 
war-ships  are  to  be  engaged  in  the  "maneuvers,"  as  they  are  euphe- 
mistically styled,  and  among  them  are  the  most  powerful  units  of 
the  British  Navy.  T'le  squadron  of  Lord  George  Beresford,  which 
represents  the  enemy,  will  rendezvous  at  Esbjerg  ;  that  of  Admiral 
Bridgeman  will  gather  in  the  Downs.  The  press  of  Europe  see  a 
great  deal  of  significance  in  the  character  taken  by  these  naval  evo- 
lutions. They  look  upon  them  as  prophetic  of  something  actual, 
and  their  utterances  have  in  them  a  tone  of  foreboding,  almost  of 
alarm.  A  good  specimen  of  German  comment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Hiiffibiirger  ^yac/iric/ite/i,  \\W\c\\  always  shows  a  keen  yet  liberal 
interest  in  naval  matters.  This  paper  declares  that  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  the  views  of  England  are,  from  the  fact  that  the  concen- 
tration and  practise  of  the  British  fleet  from  year  to  year  become 
more  and  more  confined  to  the  North  .Sea.  "But  this  time  the 
dimensions  of  the  naval  force  which  England  is  dispatching  to 
those  Northern  waters  have  reached  a  figure  which  is  actually  per- 
turbing." The  rendezvous  of  the  British  attacking  force  is  "only 
three  miles  from  the  German-Danish  frontier,"  remarks  this  paper, 
almost  with  a  shudder,  and  adds  with  an  attempt  to  put  a  bold  face 
on  the  matter : 

"  In  any  case  the  circumstance  that  the  maneuvers  of  this  vast 
British  tleet  take  place  exactly  north  of  the  (ierman  coast  plainly 
indicates  that  they  are  intended  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems of  strategy  as  would  be  presented  to  the  English  fleet  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Germany." 

The  Germattia  (Berlin)  anticipates  that  troops  will  be  landed  at 
Esbjerg,  thus  making  it  a  military  as  well  as  a  naval  base,  of 
course  against  Germany,  altho  only  as  an  act  in  the  play.  This 
organ  remarks  : 

"  It  is  impossible  not  to  associate  the  visit  of  an  imposing  British 
fleet  to  Esbjerg.  a  few  miles  from  German  territory  on  the  west 
coast  of  Jutland,  especially  as  such  a  visit  involves  the  landing  and 
training  of  troops  on  shore,  with  the  landing  of  a  much  larger  de- 
tachment in  the  case  of  actual  war.  .  .  .  That  our  War  Office  has 
omitted  to  regard  this  as  a  possible  eventuality  is  not  to  be  thought 
■of.  The  visits  of  the  fleet  to  Christiania  as  well  as  to  Esbjerg  are 
■evident  parts  of  England's  game." 

This  writer  concludes  that  the  reason  why  England  chose  Es- 
bjerg, hypothetically  as  aquasimilitary  base  against  Germany,  was 
because  she  would  not  venture  to  force  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe. 
Weser,  Jade,  and  Ems,  strongly  guarded  and  fortified  as  they  are, 
without  having  such  a  base  to  retire  upon. 

The  tone  of  the  French  press  is  calmly  exultant  and  warmly 
■congratulatory,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  utterance  of 
Liberie  {V2iX\%).  which  talks  of  "the  British  Armada  in  the  North 
Sea."  and  continues  in  the  following  strain  : 

"To-day  the  most  complete,  the  most  genuine  test  to  which  a 
fleet  of  war  has  ever  been  subjected  in  time  of  peace  is  being  under- 
gone by  the  British  Armada.  But  the  great  maneuvers  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  the  North  Sea  constitute  something  more  than  an 
■experiment  made  on  a  vast  scale.  Their  entirely  new  program  is 
likely  to  arrive  at  a  number  of  results  to  which  the  world  can  not 
remain  indifferent." 

Now  that  no  British  fleet  is  required  to  watch  over  her  interests 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  universal  friendly  relations  prevail, 
she  is  exerting  herself,  we  are  told,  to  establish  her  predominance 
in  the  North  Sea,  sometimes  called  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Libert^  -pnts  this  very  neatly  in  the  following  almost  lyric  strain  : 


"  Having  shaken  herself  free  from  the  faction  that  suspected  her 
Mediterranean  plans,  tlie  English  flotilla  wishes  first  of  all  to 
demonstrate  that  she  swarms  on  every  horizon,  and  that  all  round 
the  world  dominates  the  coast  as  well  as  the  high  sea.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  arrangements  prevailing  today,  which  are  the  result 
of  the  agreement  between  the  Powers  in  the  North  Sea,  and  of  the 
exasperation  it  excited  among  German  Anglophobes.     From  Ports- 


SCENE     OF    THE    SHAM    ANGLO-GERMAN     BATTLE, 

Showing  the  Downs,  where  Admiral  Bridgeman  stands  on  the  de- 
fense, and  Esbjerg.  where  the  enemy,  under  Lord  George  Beresford, 
has  its  rendezvous. 

mouth  to  Esbjerg,  from  Cosig  to  Christiansand,  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  Elbe,  and  along  the  straits  of  Norway  thf  boat- 
swain's whistle  is  sounding  to-day  on  board  the  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  fighting-ships  which  represent  four-fifths  of  the  fleet 
from  henceforth  dedicated  to  keep  order  in  the  North  Sea." — 
Translations  made  for  Twv.  Literary  Digest. 


MODERN   PRESS  AND  PARTY  IN  CHINA 

''  I  ^HE  press  of  China  is  the  ablest  and  most  versatile  in  Asia, 
■*-  says  a  writer  in  the  Grenzboten  (Leipsic).  The  national 
parties  which  it  represents  are  principally  concerned  with  China's 
foreign  relations.  Shall  China  remain  as  she  is, or  be  modernized  .'' 
Is  she  to  be  modernized  on  European  or  on  Japanese  liijes.''  These 
are  the  questions  that  draw  the  party  division  in  China.  Japan 
controls  a  large  section  of  the  press.  There  is  actually  a  Japanese 
imperial  organ  circulated  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Japan  pro- 
fesses to  regard  the  consolidation  of  the  yellow  races  as  the  great 
object  which  is  to  benefit  both  of  them  by  giving  them  a  world- 
wide predominance.  The  writer  in  the  Grenzboten  credits  Japan 
with  shrewdness  and  craft  in  the  way  in  which  she  is  influencing 
opinion  through  the  new.spapers  of  her  vaster  neighbor. 

But  from  whatever  points  of  view  these  facts  are  to  be  regarded 
the  growth  of  political  party  spirit  and  of  partizan  journalism  in 
China  is  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  modern  history. 
Like  everything  else  in  the  Flowery  Land,  things  somehow  seem 
to  be  contrary  to  what  exists  eLsewhere.  For  instance,  the  number 
of  newspapers  has  recently  decreased,  altlio  their  character  has 
undergone  a  change.  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  there  were  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  circulation.  But  the  Government  per- 
secuted so  many  of  the  radical  and  reform  journals  "with  fire  and 
sword  "  that  the  number  quickly  sank.  A  "progressive  "  editor  in 
Peking  was  flogged  to  death  in  1903.  This,  however,  has  not  saved 
the  Government  from  making  some  sort  of  a  compromise  with  the 
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spirit  of  advancement.     Of  the  Chinese  papers  and  the  parties  they 
represent  the  Grenzboten  remarks  : 

"Of  course  the  tendency  of  individual  journals  is  to  direct  the 
party  to  which  their  readers  belong.  It  is,  however,  denied  to  the 
'Old  Party,"  from  whicli  the  Bo.xer  movement  of  j 900 sprang,  to  en- 
joy a  special  native  organ  of  tlieir  own,  nor  is  this  privilege  allowed 
to  the  party  opposed  to  foreigners  by  a  government  which  is  favor- 
able to  foreigners.  This  deficiency  is,  however,  made  up  by 
Japanese  enterprise.  The  antiforeign  party  advances  under  a 
l)anner  bearing  the  device 'China  for  the  Chinese,' and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  journal  Shuntien-shi-paii,  published  in  Peking,  en- 
tirely under  Japanese  management.  This  paper,  which  is  altogether 
inspired  from  Japan,  advocates  the  reform  of  the  East  and  the  pro- 
motion of  China's  foreign  commerce.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  journal  looks  at  Chinese  affairs  through  Japanese  spectacles. 
A  like  tendency  appears  in  The  Xcn's  Brin/^cr,  of  Tientsin,  also 


desires  to  keep  Cliina  to  herself  under  the  cunning  watchword  of 
"China  for  the  Chinese."  The  "  New  Party"  is  represented  by 
other  organs.     The  writer  in  the  Grenzboten  remarks  : 

"The  so-called  New  Party  has  two  distinct  sections.  The 
'  Western  "  wing  desires  the  modernization  of  China  through  direct 
European  influences.  Tiie  'Eastern'  w-ing  inclines  to  advance 
under  the  auspices  of  Japan,  and  thus  to  establish  the  universal 
domination  of  the  yellow  race.  The '  Easterns  '  have  as  their  organ 
a  newspaper  founded  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  Tung-iveti-lut- 
paii  (Shanghai).  This  journal  relies  upon  the  common  alphabet 
of  China  and  Japan  and  upon  the  common  origin  of  the  yellow 
races  for  its  influence.  Its  articles  are  bright  and  progressive  in 
tone,  and  it  is  highly  popular.  The  '  Westerns '  also  have  their 
organ,  the  Shenn-pan  (Shanghai).  This  journal  is  friendly  to 
Europe  and  was  actually  founded  by  an  Englishman.  There  is 
also  a  non-partizan  journal  published  in  Tientsin  by  Chinese  Chris- 
tians and  French  mi.ssionaries  which  works  in  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  New  Party." 

China  has  also  its  sensational  press.  The  Shi-pan  (Tientsin)  is 
the  Town  Topics  of  the  East  and  abounds  in  military  and  official 
tittle-tattle  and  scandal.  The  organ  of  feminism  which  is  circu- 
lated in  China,  the  Hin-ining-tun^^-pan,  is  really  published  in 
Japan,  and  advocates  many  reforms  in  the  law  courts  and  in  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  in  the  wretched  condition  of  women  in  China. 
Of  the  miscellaneous  journalism  which  makes  the  serial  literature 
of  the  country  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  any  Western  land  this 
writer  remarks : 

"  Besides  the  leading  party  organs  which  are  published  in 
Shanghai,  the  journalistic  metropolis,  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
papers,  more  or  le.ss  moral  or  immoral,  appearing.  There  are 
monthlies,  and  agricultural  papers,  and  a  certain  journal  which 
claims  to  be  official  and  is  friendly  to  foreigners.  There  is  a 
Christian  religious  organ  for  the  young.  There  are  comic  and 
dramatic  papers.  Last  and  not  least  there  is  a  dainty  little  sheet 
for  the  elegant.  Its  name  maybe  translated  as  The  Journal  of 
Spring  Floiuers  and  Moon/ight,  and  its  motto  is  'Pleasure  and 
Love.'  "—Trans/a/ion  n/atfe /or  The  Litkkarv  Digkst. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  REVOLT  OF  WOMAN 

^T"*I1E  rL'l)ellion  of  women  against  political  restrictions  is  an  idea 
^  as  old  as  Aristophanes,  in  who.se  play  the  "Ecclesiazus^," 
or  "  Female  Parliamentarians,"  tlie  women  of  Athens,  disguised  as 
men,  steal  into  the  Ecclesia,  or  Par  liamcnt-housc,  and  svicceed  in 
decreeing  a  new  constitution.  These  antique  suffragettes  have 
their  succes.sors  to-day  in  the  noisier  women  agitators  of  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York,  for  the  revolt  of  women  has  come  in  ear- 
nest, says  Mrs.  liillington-C^reig  in  The  Contemporary  Revie'71.' 
(London).  "To-day,"  we  are  told,  "woman  is  in  rebellion,  and 
her  rebellion  is  the  fact  of  the  age  "  The  writer  i)rocee(ls  as 
follows  : 

"Her  revolt  against  repression  and  restriction  is  manifest  in  all 
most  entirely  under  Japanese  management,  for  Japan,  we  are  told,       clas.ses  of  society  and  in  all  ))arts  of  the  earth.     It  has  infected 


ISMON       (il--     SUIIKAI.I-  I  TI-.S     SIKKAMINO 
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edited  by  Japanese  and  representing  the  interests  of  the  Chinese 
.Stork-exchange.  But  the  paper  which  best  represents  high  finance 
in  Cliina  is  J/sin-wen-pan,  published  in  .Shanghai." 

So  much  for  the  "Old   Party,"  which  is  directed  by  papers  al- 
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literature  and  art  and  economics.     It  is  clamant  in  tiie  politics  of 
the  West. 

"Convention  and  custom  are  undermined  by  it,  and  old  ideals 
lie  shattered  and  discredited  in  tlie  dust.  It  assails  eye  and  ear  in 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  world,  making  new  manners  and 
muttering  the  vague  beginnings  of  new  messages.  It  is  in  the  very 
atmosphere.  So  potent  is  it,  so  ever-present,  that  it  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  deplored  or  delighted  in 
because  of  its  inevitableness.  But  everywhere,  whether  deplored 
or  greeted  with  rejoicing,  it  is  admitted  as  an  e.vistent  reality — a 
fact — a  force — to  be  measured,  to  be  combated,  to  be  reckoned 
with." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  woman,  declares  this  writer,  has  always  been 
in  revolt  against  what  have  been  the  "bonds  of  ages."  Man  has 
too  long  monopolized  the  management  of  human  affairs.  Now 
the  problem  of  her  enfranchisement  lies  before  the  opposite  sex. 
Mrs.  Billington-Greig  continues  in  these  words: 

"The  rebellion  of  woman  against  the  bonds  of  the  ages  is  not  of 
this  generation  alone,  altho  In  all  probability  this  generation  is  to 
see  its  culmination.  There  are  signs  that  the  rebellion  of  woman 
is  as  old  as  the  conditions  against  which  she  rebels.  Her  unrest 
has  made  itself  felt  through  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  civilized 
and  uncivilized.  Her  revolt  against  subjection  and  slavery  has 
produced  a  recurrent  problem  for  the  man  who  has  striven  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  humanity  alone.  It  is  not  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  history  under  a  positive  aspect,  for  the  historians  of  the  world 
have  been  commonly  men  to  whom  the  fate  and  feelings  of  women 
as  a  class  have  appeared  of  little  consequence,  and  women  have 
had  no  independent  chance  of  self-expression.  But  evidence  of  a 
constantly  existing  rebellion  has  accumulated  from  all  sides.  It 
is  found  in  history,  in  literature,  in  popular  proverb,  and  in  spoken 
tradition,  as  well  as  in  the  customs  and  conventions  by  which  pre- 
cautions were  taken  or  repression  insured." 

Man  has  always  found  woman  a  somewhat  restless  and  discon- 
tented slave.  He  has  employed  every  sanction  of  law  and  religion 
to  keep  her  down.  Such  is  this  lady's  opinion,  and  she  declares 
that  the  home  that  had  become  a  prison  has  had  its  bolts  drawn 
and  woman  goes  forth  into  a  field  of  wider  interests.  To  quote 
further  from  Mrs.  Greig's  description  of  woman's  past  lot : 

"  In  proverb  and  aphorism  man  has  crystallized  his  conception 
of  woman,  and  in  all  ages  this  conception  has  revealed  his  fear  of 
her  unrest  and  his  knowledge  of  her  discontent.  The  many 
proverbs  admitting  the  impossibility  of  men  understanding  women 
are  monuments  to  this  uncomfortable  knowledge.  The  common 
saws  about  'woman's  sphere,'  all  based  upon  the  necessity  for  the 
seclusion  of  woman  within  the  home,  prove  that  the  forces  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  of  law,  as  well  as  the  admonitions  of  the  church, 
have  had  to  be  employed  to  restrain  women  from  seeking  wider 
interests.     From  the  strength  of  the  forces  required  to  keep  them 


there,  women  apjiear  to  have  regarded  the  home  as  not  so  much 
a  shelter  as  a  ])rison." 

Mrs.  Billington-Greig  (ukIs  a  powerful  and  earnest  supporter  in 
the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  the  well-known  author  of  "German 
-Social  Democracy,"  who,  in  the  pages  of  the  review  cited  above, 
makes  the  following  striking  plea  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  : 

"  I  would  appeal  to  Liberals,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  all  their 
profest  principles,  to  support  the  demand  which  women  suffragists 


A    CROWD     01--     SUFKRAGETTES     TRYING     TO     FORCE    THEIR   WAV 
INTO    THE  HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

make,  namely,  the  demand  that  women  should  have  votes  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  It  is  only  through  supporting  this  demand 
that  we  can  hope  to  reach  that  complete  democracy  which  ouglit 
to  be  our  goal,  and  to  resist  such  a  demand  from  a  section  of  the 
nation  can  only  be  justified  by  oligarchical  principles  such  as  no 
Liberal  has  a  right  to  hold.  The  gains  to  the  community  to  be 
expected  from  granting  it  are  very  great. 

"First,  an  immense  advance  in  the  political  education  of  women 
and  a  broadening  of  their  outlook  on  life.  Secondly,  a  gain  to 
liberty  and  an  improvement  in  the  attitude  of  men  toward  women. 
Thirdly,  in  the  long  run  a  greater  care  for  questions  of  women's 
work,  of  the  rearing  and  education  of  children,  and  of  all  those 
increasingly  important  problems  upon  which  the  biological  future 
of  the  race  depends." 


Russia—"  Honored   King  of   Kings  1    Give  me  the   pleasure  of 
rolling  you  up  in  a  Persian  carpet." 


"Now  tliat  I  am  carrying  you,  you  are  absolutely  monarch  of  all 
you  survey." 


CARRYING    HIM,  OR    CARRYING    HLM    OFF? 


KLiddtradatsch  (Berlin). 
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CAN   ENGLAND  HOLD  INDIA? 

THIS  question  is  answered  in  llie  negative  l)y  Alexandre 
Ular  writing  in  the  Kfvue  (Paris).  Of  course  l>e  is 
speaking  of  India  under  the  present  regime,  and  India,  as  an  em- 
pire just  fifty  years  old.  Calm  and  quiet  in  the  opinion  of  the  out- 
side world  has  been  the  history  of  that  empire  up  to  the  last  year 
or  two,  says  Mr.  Ular.  But  within  the  last  twelve  months  there 
have  been  serious  outbreaks  which  have  made  manifest  "the  pro- 
found gulf  which  separates  the  Brahmin  from  the  Mohammedan 
population,  and  both  of  them  from  their  English  master."  "In 
Bengal  English  goods  have  been  boycotted."  "  During  the  present 
year  revolutionary  terrorism  has  appeared."  "The  Hindus  have 
learned  to  practise  Nihilistic  methods."  "A  tendency  toward 
casting  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  domination  has  appeared,  and  a 
Holy  War  is  being  preached  among  Mussulman  communities." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  consider  how  far  the  British  are  safe- 
guarded agair.st  the  danger  which  would  arise  were  all  these  indi- 
cations and  all  this  hostile  spirit  to  take  concrete  shape  in  rebellion. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Indian  Empire  is  without 
base  or  foundation.  It  is  a  kingdom  in  the  air,  governed  and  .sup- 
ported by  a  British  bureaucracy  perfectly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  population.  Destroy  this  bureaucracy,  and  India  slips  through 
the  fingers  of  England.     These  are  his  words  : 

"There  are  about  two  thousand  English  functionaries,  civil  and 
military,  who  of  themselves  constitute  the  Indian  Empire.  Apart 
from  them  the  English  domination  and  the  English  in  India  are 
practically  non-existent.  These  two  thousand  individuals,  more- 
over, live,  act,  think,  and  conduct  themselves  as  if,  during  every 
instant  of  private  and  official  existence,  they  wished  to  emphasize 
their  foreign  character,  to  dwell  upon  the  radical  differences  which 
separate  them  from  the  people,  to  widen  and  deepen  the  racial, 
religious,  social,  and  moral  gulf  which  divides  them  from  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings  whom  they  are  commis- 
sioned to  govern  through  the  mere  prestige  of  the  power  which 
they  feel  is  behind  them  but  which  would  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  world  in  helping  them  in  the  hour  of  the  great  revolt. 
This  pigmy  oligarchy  of  foreigners  is  at  once  destitute  of  support 
from  or  connection  with  the  crowd.  The  moment  it  were  to  dis- 
appear, the  moment  its  members,  scattered  over  territories  more 
vast  than  the  half  of  Europe,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Hindus, 
or  became  victims  of  popular  boycottage,  or  were  subjected  to  the 


strike  of  their  immediate  native  subordinates,  the  Empire  of  India 
would  vanish,  and  the  great  continental  war  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  its  reconquest  would  demand  an  army  far  exceeding  in 
number  all  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  main  danger,  however,  to  British  predominance  in  India 
comes  from  the  rising  power  of  Mohammedanism.  By  suppress- 
ing Brahmanism.  its  rites  and  its  caste  system,  England  has  done 
much  for  Moslem  in  India.  The  question  is,  are  English  benefits 
received  with  gratitude  .'  Mr.  liar  thinks  that  they  are  not,  and 
that  the  Mohammedans  are  merely  biding  their  time.  In  this 
connection  he  remarks : 

"it  is  in  vain  that  the  stipendiaries  of  the  Indian  \iceroy  explain 
how  the  Mussulman  world  owes  its  mighty  expansion  to  England, 
how  (heat  Britain  is  the  greatest  of  Mohammedan  empires,  the 
King  of  England  the  greatest  of  Mussulman  califs,  in  a  word,  that 
the  English  CiO\  ^rnment  follows  the  traditions  of  the  Koran  more 
faithfully  than  even  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  who  abandons 
Egypt  to  the  control  of  C.ermany.     The  Mohammedan  political 
congresses  are  aiming  at  the  political  independence  of  the  Mussul- 
mans and  of  all  Mussulmans.      And  those  in  Calcutta  and  else- 
where should  beware  of  indulging  chimerical  hopes,  based  only 
upon  a  non-existent  community  of  interest  between  the  British  and 
the  Mohammedans,  as  against  the  Hindu  world.     The  hour  of  that 
war  of  conquest  which  shall  bring  India  into  complete  subjection 
to  the  Mussulmans  has  evidently  not  yet  sounded.   In  the  mean  time 
the  English  (iovernment  may  profit  by  the  ardor  with  which  the 
Mohammedans  prepare  for  it  by  keeping  down  the  Hindus.     But 
it  is  fated  that  a  day  will  come  when  the  Mussulman  minority, 
which  stands  to-day  seventy  against    two  hundred  millions,  will 
feel  capable  of  dealing  the  great  blow,  when  the  British  masters, 
of  India  will  discover  that  their  military  forces,  even  if  supported 
by   Brahmanic   Hindus,  are  quite  insufficient  to  .subdue  the  new 
political  and  religious  power." 

In  addition  to  this,  England  is  nurturing  a  foe  in  the  heart  of 
bureaucracy,  declares  Mr.  liar,  "the  native  members  of  the  Civil 
Service."  These  are  indispensable  to  the  Administration.  Yet 
England  fears  and  keeps  them  down.     Of  these  he  says  : 

"The  native  civil  servants  fulfil  their  duties  just  as  well  as  the 
English  do.  This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  they  are  compelled 
to  resign  all  hope  of  total  administrative  equality  in  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice. If  they  ever  do  attain  this  equality,  which  they  ought  to  enjoy^ 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  empire  of  England  in  India  would  at 
once  collapse."- -7;v?^/.fA?//V'//  made  for  Thk  Ijtkkahv  Dicest. 


'  Could  we  with  fate  conspire 
To  Rrasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire. 
Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits  "  (bang  !)     "  And  then 
Keniouki  it  nearer  to  tl>e  hearts  desire  I" 

-  Punch  I  London). 


NO     O.Vli      HLT     A     lOOI.    Wolin     SAV     1  HAT   Till-    SH.Ml     IM'I.S     NO 
KNOW    HOW    TO    MAKE   CSE    OF    A  CONSTlTt  TION. 

—  Utk  (Berlin). 
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A  UNIVERSITY  WITHOUT  STUDENTS 

'  I  "HIS  is  what  the  Carnejjjie  Institution  of  Washington  is  called 
-'■  by  Herbert  T.  Wade,  writing  in  Tlw  Aniericaii  Rei'ieic  of 
Reviews  (New  York,  July).  By  the  scientific  world,  Mr.  Wade 
says,  this  Institution  is  recognized  to-day  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  investigation.  While  its  work  largely 
involves  abstruse  subjects,  yet  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  practical 
value,  and  represents  modern  methods  of  research  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  the  greatest  efficiency.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wade 
tells  us.  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  .science  and  let- 
ters represents  modern  business  methods  in  so  far 
as  they  aim  at  cooperation,  system,  economy,  and 
efficiency,  tho  there  is  no  attempt  to  stifle  competi- 
tion or  to  supplant  e.visting  agencies  for  research. 
He  goes  on  : 


ual  institutions  or  departments,  yet  it  can  be  said  that  in  few 
American  institutions  are  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  able 
to  carry  on  lines  of  investigation  and  research  in  a  way  and  to 
an  e.xtent  which  they  are  convinced  will  load  to  the  considerable 
advance  of  knowledge  in  some  particular  held. 

"  In  aiding  individual  workers  of  marked  ability  the  Carnegie 
Institution  now  fills  a  great  need.  A  university  without  students, 
it  is  able  to  take  up  certain  lines  of  investigation  or  specific  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  its  trustees  to  promise  results  of  importance, 
pay  to  the  workers    sufficient  salaries  to  maintain  them  and  to 


"While  the  scholar  and  investigator  may  once 
have  boasted  of  his  freedom  and  independence  and 
ascribed  discoveries  to  unaided  and  individual  effort, 
it  requires  but  little  thought  to  realize  that  such 
conditions  have  passed  away,  and  while  genius  and 
intellectual  attainments  accomplish  as  much  as  ever 
and  are  no  less  appreciated  and  respected,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  to-day  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence and  exact  knowledge  can  be  secured  in  large 
part  only  through  such  agencies  as  vast  and  special 
libraries  and  the  accumulation  of  bibliographic 
data,  by  the  lengthy  search  of  hidden  archives,  by 
expeditions  to  distant  or  inaccessible  regions,  or  by 
the  construction  of  special  laboratories  or  experi- 
mental plants  often  with  elaborate  apparatus  and  staffs  of  trained 
observers 

"The  limitations  in  the  material  resources  of  the  average  scien- 
tist or  scholar  are  usually  most  obvious,  and  often  prevent  him 
from  carrying  on  work  where  costly  experiment  is  essential  or 
which  must  take  him  temporarily  from  other  pursuits.  Govern- 
ment scientific  work,  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  extensive,  must 
always  be  considered  in  some  practical  connection  for  which  a  dis- 
tinct return,  present  or  future,  must  result  to  the  taxpayer  from 


DESERT    BIOLOGICAL    LABORATORY    IN    ARIZONA,    THE    ONLY 
KIND    IN    THE    WORLD. 


INSTITUTION    OK     ITS 


MARINE    BIOLOGICAL    LABORATORY    AT    TORTCGAS,    SHOWING    DOCK    AND    AQUARIUM. 

ized  by  the  Institution 


the  use  of  the  public  funds.  Finally,  the  educational  institution, 
where  naturally  the  greatest  achievements  in  .science  have  been 
scored,  must  properly  and  primarily  be.  considered  as  a  place  for 
instruction,  and  the  activities  of  its  teachers  should  center  on  its 
students.  It  is  for  this  object  that  the  greater  part  of  the  endow- 
ment has  been  provided,  and  the  research  and  investigation,  which 
are  now  invariably  carried  on  in  such  institutions  and  are  consid- 
ered most  important,  are  in  essence  outside  interests.  While  this 
statement  may  be  open  to  dispute  and  might  not  apply  to  individ- 


supply  them  with  suitable  laboratories,  proper  instruments  and 
apparatus,  assistants,  and  other  facilities.  In  other  words,  the 
investigator  is  concerned  with  no  external  cares  or  financial  wor- 
ries or  responsibilities  during  the  time  he  is  working  on  any  project 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institution.  His  original  plan  is  passed 
on  by  the  trustees,  and  an  appropiation  is  made  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  and  other  aspects  of  the  matter.  This  of 
course  applies  to  the  more  important  divisions  of  the  work  of  the 
Institution,  as  in  addition  there  are  various  and  numerous  minor 
grants  to  individuals  and  undertakings." 

Among  the  activities  specially  furthered  by  the 
Institution  are  the  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory 
near  Tucson,  Ariz. — the  only  one  of  its  kind — where 
the  adaptation  of  plants  to  desert  conditions  is  now 
being  studied  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  T. 
McDougal,  formerly  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  a  Department  of  Experimental  Evolution^ 
with  a  biological  laboratory  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y., 
where  the  systematic  breeding  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals is  carried  out  under  Dr.  Charles  B.  Daven- 
port;  a  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  on  Tortugas 
Island,  off  the  Florida  coast,  under  Prof.  Alfred  G. 
Mayer ;  Luther  Burbank's  interesting  work,  now 
carried  on  under  an  ample  subsidy  from  the  Institu- 
tion ;  investigations  in  geophysics,  magnetism,  and 
astronomy,  pursued  by  specially  appointed  oliserv- 
ers ;  a  nutrition  laboratory,  for  testing  the  me- 
chanical efficiency  of  the  human  organism  ;  depart- 
ments of  historical  and  economic  research,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  lesser  contributions  to  the 
world's  stock  of  facts,  either  organized  or  subsid- 
To  quote  further : 


"  By  no  means  the  least  of  the  activities  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion is  its  publication  of  scientific  works.  In  1907  this  involved 
the  expenditure  of  $65,358.99  and  represented  thirty-eight  volumes 
with  3,428  quarto  pages  and  6,284  octavo  pages.  All  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Institution  are  supplied  gratuitously  to  a  limited 
list  of  the  principal  libraries  of  the  world,  and  in  that  way  are  made 
generally  accessible.     Other  copies,  however,  are  .sold  at  the  cost 
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of  production  and  transportation.  Great  pains  are  taken  in  the 
selection  of  paper  for  these  publications  as  well  as  in  the  press- 
work  of  both  text  and  illustrations. 

"The  outline  just  given  will  indicate  in  a  measure  what  use  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  is  making  of  its  endowment 
of  twelve  million  dollars  to  earn,-  out  the  purpo.se  of  the  founder 
to  advance  science  and  thus  aid  mankind.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  fears  of  scientists  and  educators  as  to  the  practical  useful- 
ness of  such  a  fund  for  the  furtherance  of  science  administered  by 
a  board  of  trustees,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  Insti- 
tution is  on  a  firm  and  most  efficient  basis,  that  its  plans  are  most 
rational  and  likely  to  produce  good  results,  that  its  laboratories, 
observatories,  and  other  equipment  either  in  operation  or  soon  to 
be  at  work  represent  the  best  po.ssible  facilities  for  dealing  with 
specific  problems  of  general  scientific  interest,  and  finally  that  the 
results  obtained  so  far  as  published  demonstrate  that  the  work  has 
been  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  With  the  encouragement  afforded 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution  the  present  brilliant  work  of  America's 
best  scientists  should  be  carried  on  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  the  discoveries  bound  to  result  should  be  such  as  to  win 
world-wide  recognition." 


TESTING  A  SHIP'S  COMPASS  ON  LAND 

THE  unique  institution  at  Friedenau,  near  Berlin,  in  which 
compasses  for  use  in  the  German  Navy  are  submitted  to 
careful  tests,  is  described  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
June  20)  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  that  paper.  Laymen  gen- 
erally do  not  realize,  the  writer  thinks,  the  exceedingly  important 
part  the  compa.ss  is  bound  to  play  on  board  war-ships.     He  says  : 

"Three  to  ten  compasses  are  generally  provided,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ship,  and  these  are  distrilnited  over  several  decks. 


<  c.tl^r  of       lh«  S.irnti(i<-  Aiii.rl.«i.." 
THE    TESTING-TOWKR,   .SHOWING    A    CfiMI'ASS    UNDER    TIIST. 

SO  that  .some  of  the  compasses  will  always  be  available,  even  tho 
the  vessel  be  partly  destroyed  during  a  fight. 

"The  testing-station  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs, 
in  one  of  which  tlu-  rasing  of  a  compass  under  test  may  be  .seen 


through  the  open  door.  The  testing-tower  is  subjected  to  all  kinds 
of  motions — rotating,  shaking,  pitching,  and  oscillating — all  of 
which  can  be  effected  simultaneously,  and  to  any  degree  desired. 
In  fact,  any  motions  to  which  war-ships  are  liable  in  rough  weather 
or  in  maneuvering  are  generated  by  the  machinery  of  the  testing- 
tower. 

"The  artificial  voyage  of  the  tower  is  started  at  a  signal,  when 
the  whole  of  the  construction  commences  to  move,  at  the  speed  of 
a  turning  torpedo-boat,  pitching  and  shaking  as  tho  the  ship  were 


Courtefty  of*'  The  Scienlitic  American." 

REPRODUCING    THE    CONDITIONS    OF    A    STORM    Al    sLA. 

steaming  in  a  rough  sea.  The  tower  is  turned  round  in  from  1^4 
to  (i}i  minutes,  in  accordance  with  the  time  taken  by  a  torpedo- 
boat  or  liner  respectively.  The  testing-station  (as  illustrated 
above)  can  be  tilted  through  an  angle  of  up  to  30  degrees,  and  is 
made  to  perform  oscillations  of  zYz  to  '&Y2  seconds'  duration.  This 
obviously  makes  the  tower  a  by  no  means  comfortable  place  to  stay 
in  ;  in  fact,  many  young  students  of  navigation  have  suffered  very 
severe  attacks  of  seasickness  during  its  operations.  Magnets  allow 
the  directive  force  of  the  compass  under  test  to  be  weakened  arti- 
ficially to  0.02  of  its  value  ;  but  even  under  such  adverse  conditions 
there  must  be  no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  compa.ss-rose. 

"The  most  serious  drawback  to  safe  compass  readings,  as  is 
well  known,  is  due  to  the  enormous  rotating  gun-turrets,  the  cast- 
stccl  gun  acting  on  the  sensitive  compass  like  a  heavy  magnet  rod, 
liuis  producing  errors  of  up  to  45  degrees  in  the  deflection  of  the 
compass-card  or  rose,  which  obviously  should  be  taken  into 
account  during  observations. 

"A  shot  from  a  heavy  gun.  e.g.^  a  lo-inchgun,  will  result  in  such 
heavy  oscillations  as  to  produce  molecular  motions  in  the  magnet 
of  the  compass,  thus  altering  the  magnet-moment  of  the  latter,  and 
requiring  a  careful  correction  after  each  shot." 


CONTAGION  FROM  THE  TELEPHONE?— Whether  disease 
can  be  communicated  by  germs  lodged  in  telephone  mouthpieces 
is  a  question  that  is  still  being  di.scust,  chiefly  in  the  daily  press. 
Says  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  July  4)  : 

"These  mouthpieces  are  of  hard  rubber  and  would  seem  to  be 
unfavorable  to  germ  culture.  Millions  of  conversations  are  carried 
on  over  the  telephone  daily,  and  who  can  say  that  in  any  specific 
case  disease  has  been  spread  thereby?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  that  contagion  might  be  c.'.rried  in  this  way  without  the 
cause  being  known.  The  subject  has  attracted  renewed  attention 
in  England  of  late  bV'the  report  of  a  test  made  public  by  the  Lon- 
don Lancet.  One  of  the  Post-office  public-telephone  mouthpieces 
was  wiped  around  with  a  swab  to  remove  any  existing  germs  in 
tlie  niouthi)iece,  and  the  contents  [of  the  swab  used  to  inoculate 
two  guinea-pigs.  One  guinea-pig  was  killed  twenty-three  days 
after  inoculation,  and  a  post-mortem  examinr.tion  showed  \\xo- 
nounced  signs  of  tuberculosis.  The  second  guinea-pig  was  killed 
twenty-seven  days  after  inoculation  and  showed  similar  signs  of 
infection,  thus  proving,  it  is  declared,  that  the  germs  of  tubercu- 
losis can  be  transmitted  by  the  public  telephone  as  at  present  in 
general  use.  It  is  contended  that  this  proves  conclusively  that  all 
telephones,  whether  in  public  or  private  use,  need  to  be  periodi- 
cally disinfected,  as  is  the  case  on  the  London  .Siork-K,\change, 
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where  the  fifty  telephones  are  sprayed  daily  with  a  disinfectant 
under  an  agreement  with  the  (General  Post-office.  However,  the 
experiment,  accepting  the  report  as  correct,  is  not  altogther  satis- 
factory'. What  would  have  happened  to  the  guinea-pigs  if  the 
swab  had  been  applied  to  a  window-pane  facing  a  public  street  ? 
Are  not  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  and  otiier  diseases  all  about  us 
in  crowded  cities  ?  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  telephone  is  no  worse  than 
the  air  of  an  assembly-hall  thronged  with  people.  Practical  tele- 
phone men  will  be  apt  to  think  that  physicians  are  unduly  alarmed. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  may  add  to  one's  peace 
of  mind,  to  sponge  tlie  telephone  mouthpiece  daily  with  some  mild 
antiseptic  solution." 


and  teamster,  O.  G.  Mclntyre,  of  Salmon,  Ore.,  were  in  the  main 
camp.  They  are  men  in  whose  word  and  common  sense  I  believe 
reliance  may  be  placed. 

"They  saw  a  column  of  smoke,  probably  dense  steam,  rising 
from  Crater  Rock,  high  above  the  sky-line  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.     This  persisted  throughout  the  day. 


AN  AWAKENING  GIANT 

GIANTS  do  everything  on  a  large  scale;  their  sleep  is  long; 
their  awakening  is  slow  ;  but  when  they  are  well  awake  their 
deeds  are  apt  to  be  gigantic.  Pig  volcanoes  often  lie  dormant  for 
centuries  and  then  lay  waste  whole  regions  with  devastating  erup- 
tions. Is  something  of  this  kind  to  be  feared  in  the  case  of  Mount 
Hood,  our  noble  Pacific-coast  volcano?  It  has  not  been  in  erup- 
tion for  untold  centuries,  we  are  told  by  A.  H.  Sylvester,  who 
writes  of  it  in  TAe  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington, 
July),  but  since  the  mountain  was  first  visited  steam  has  been  es- 
caping from  various  places  on  it,  mostly  from  Crater  Rock,  together 
with  gas,  generally  hydrogen  sulfide.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"Professor  Russell,  in  his  book  on  American  volcanoes,  gives 
a  picture  taken  in  i'i'62  of  a  so-called  fumarole  on  the  south  slope 
of  Mount  Hood,  which  was,  as  near  as  I  can  determine,  just  east 
of  Crater  Rock.  This  picture  shows  a  well-shaped  depression  in 
the  glacier  from  which  steam  was  probably  escaping.  This  fuma- 
role apparently  became  inactive,  or  later  visitors  do  not  mention  it. 

"  In  the  last  three  years,  however,  the  sleeping  volcano  has  been 
warming  up  and  stirring  in  its  sleep.  Last  summer  the  old  fuma- 
role had  so  developed  that  the  White  River  Glacier  is  now  cut  in 
two  at  this  point  and  its  bed  between  Crater  Rock  and  Steel  Cliff, 
for  150  feet  along  its  course,  is  exposed.  Steam  and  noxious 
gases  are  escaping  from  fissures  in  the  rock  thus  laid  bare. 

"On  Crater  Rock  steam  escapes  from  numerous  fissures,  and 
many  places  are  too  hot  to  hold  the  hand  upon,  but  the  most  active 
place  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  rock,  in  a  depression  which  is  com- 
monly called  the  crater.  Here  a  considerable  area  formerly  cov- 
ered by  the  Zigzag  Glacier  has  been  laid  bare. 

"On  the  28th  of  August,  1907,  my  main  camp  was  at  Govern- 
ment Camp,  five  miles  from  the  summit  of  Hood.  For  several 
days  previous  to  this  I  had  been  with  a  side  camp  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain.     From  there,  during  that  time,  it  was  noticed 


Copyrighted  by  the  Riser  Photo.  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

JIOUNT    HOOD,   FROM    SANDY-RIVER    BLUFFS:    LOOKING    EAST    UP   SANDY    RIVER. 

that  Steel  Cliff,  the  high  east  wing  of  the  crater,  was  steaming 
more  than  usual.  We  had  been  having  rainy  and  foggy  weather, 
with  the  mountain  much  of  the  time  hidden  from  view,  but  the  28th 
was  bright  and  clear.     My  cook,  William  Hinshaw,  of  Portland, 


Photograph  from  United  States  Forest  Service. 
ELIOT   GLACIER,   AT   NORTHEAST   SIDE   OF   MOUNT    HOOD,    OREGON. 

The  photograph  was  taken  at  the  base  of  the  summit,  to  show  the 
deep  crevasses  at  the  limit  of  the  glacier. 

"  There  were  probably  as  many  as  a  dozen  other  people  at  Gov- 
ernment Camp  who  also  saw  the  smoke.     An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  photograph  it.      My  own  view  of  that  side  of  the 
mountain  was  effectually  cut  off  by  Steel  Cliff.     In  the  afternoon 
Mclntyre  came  around  to  me.      He  says  that 
when  crossing  the  White  River  Valley  he  could 
look  directly  up  the  cafion,   in  behind  Crater 
Rock,  and  the  smoke  appeared  much  plainer 
than   it    had    from    Government   Camp.     The 
stream,  White  River,  as  he  crossed  it  that  day, 
was  at  its  usual  stage. 

"That  night  Hinshaw,  from  the  main  camp, 
saw  with  field-glasses  a  glow  from  behind  Crater 
Rock  which  he  described  as  looking  like  a 
chimney  burning  out. 

"  I  returned  the  next  day,  the  29th,  to  Govern- 
ment Camp,  crossing  on  the  way  the  White 
River,  which  had  swollen  over  night  to  an 
angry  stream  of  treble  its  volume  of  the  daj- 
before.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  tho  a  driz- 
zling rain  had  begun  to  fall  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, there  was  no  warrant  for  the  rise  in  the 
stream  except  the  volcanic  heat  melting  the 
glacier  which  is  its  source.  Clouds  obscured 
the  mountain  for  a  week  following  the  28th. 

"  I  moved  camp  on  the  30th  out  of  sight  of  the 

crater,  and  during  the  month  that  remained  of 

the  field  season  saw  no  further  signs  of  activity. 

"Mr.  S.  N.  Stoner,  formerly  of  the  Survey,  on  about  the  12th  of 

November,  which  was  a  very  clear  day,  saw  from  Portland  what 

he  took  to  be  smoke  rising  from  Hood.     I  have  heard  of  no  further 

disturbance,  and  his  observation  at  the  distance  of  tifty  miles  is  of 
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course  of  questionable  value.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
activity  of  the  old  volcano  was  occurring  at  the  same  time  that 
daily  changes  were  being  observed  in  the  Bogaslof  group  of  vol- 
canic islands  off  the  Alaskan  coast. 

"Whether  the  phenomena  observed  last  August  presage  an  awa- 
kening of  the  old  volcano  to  new  life,  or  whether  they  were  but  a 
dying  gasp,  which  over,  the  giant  will  relapse  into  a  yet  deeper 
and  perhaps  final  sleep,  time  alone  can  determine.  They  do  show, 
however,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller  has  pointed  out,  that  volcanoes  like 
Pelt^e  or  \'esuvius,  whicii  are  intermittently  active,  continue  to 
feel  throes  of  life  at  long  intervals,  but  weaker  and  weaker  with 
the  passing  of  time,  long  after  they  are  destructively  active. 

"  But  for  the  present  Mount  Hood  must  be  taken  from  the  list  of 
extinct  volcanoes  and  placed  at  least  among  the  doulitful." 


by  means  of  the  displacement  of  fluid  in  the  semicircular  canals  of 
the  ear.  This  is  the  cause  in  man  of  the  dizziness  due  to  rotation  ; 
when  we  stop  turning  we  seem  to  be  turning  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion because  the  inertia  of  this  fluid  maintains  it  in  motion.  This 
phenomenon  does  not  e.xist  in  deaf-mutes." — Translation  tnade 

for'YwV.    LiTF.RARV    DUiKST. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SENSES 

EVERY  now  and  then  the  papers  announce  that  some  scientific 
man  has  discovered  a  "sixth  sense."  There  is  really  not 
only  a  sixth,  but  many  others,  especially  if  we  take  account  of 
some  of  those  denied  to  man  but  possest  by  other  creatures.  Some 
have  special  sense-organs  ;  others  ai  ?  merely  extensions,  develop- 
ments, or  subdivisions  of  the  senses  familiar  to  us.  Some  of  the 
most  curious  are  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  9)  by  E.  \\€x\- 
chard.  This  writer  notes  that  when  we  study  the  literature  of  this 
so-called  "sixth  sense"  in'animals  we  find  that  a  large  number  have 
been  reported  by  different  writers.  The  hypothesis  of  an  addi- 
tional sense  has,  in  fact,  been  a  favorite  one  with  many  naturalists. 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"A  sense  is  defined  by  the  action  of  a  certain  excitant  on  the 
organs,  followed  by  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness  difficult  to 
define. 

"  Vision  is  the  action  of  light  on  the  eye — a  well-defined  surface, 
of  analogous  constitution  in  all  animals ;  but  even  when  the  eye 
does  not  exist,  there  may  still  be  reaction  to  light,  as  in  the  earth- 
worm.    This  has  been  called  a 'dermatoptic' sensation 

"Ordinary  sensitiveness  to  light  may  be  subdivided  into  two 
parts — a  luminous  and  a  chromatic  sense.  Touch  may  similarly 
be  subdivided  into  a  sensation  of  contact  or  pressure  and  one  of 
temperature.  ...  In  the  pathologic  condition  known  as  'syrin- 
gomyelia,' characterized  by  the  alteration  of  the  gray  substance 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  this  differentiation  of  touch  is  shown  spon- 
taneously ;  the  sensations  of  pain  and  of  temperature  are  abolished, 
while  that  of  contact  remains  unaffected.  .  .  .  Touch  should  there- 
fore be  divided  into  three  subsenses,  sensitiveness  to  pressure, 
heat,  and  pain. 

"Along  this  line  man  is  not  always  as  well  endowed  as  certain 
animals  with  special  sense-organs;  thus,  the  ditferences  of  pres- 
sure in  the  medium  where  he  lives  manifest  themselves  to  him  only 
more  or  less  vaguely  by  impressions  of  well-being  or  discomfort ; 
while  the  fish,  provided  with  a  swimming-bladder,  feels  so  precise 
a  sensation,  when  obliged  to  rise  or  sink  in  tlie  water,  that  he  is 
enabled  to  resume  his  normal  position  by  the  action  of  this  organ. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  oceanic  cephalopods,  there  have 
been  found,  on  the  caudal  fin,  special  eyes  with  opaque  lenses, 
.  .  .  organs  adapted  to  the  perception  of  heat-rays,  veritable 
•  thermic  eyes.' 

".Senses  simply  differentiated  in  man  may  be  found  isolated  in 
animals.  The  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  the  reaction  of  tlie 
blood  on  the  brain-cells,  also  constitute  supplementary  senses; 
such,  too,  is  the  muscular  sense,  .  .  .  that  gives  the  impression  of 
weight,  [and]  the  'stereognostic  '  sense,  that  furnishes  an  idea  of 
the  shape  of  bodies. 

"As  regards  hearing,  even  when  there  is  no  auditive  sense,  there 
may  exist  a  sensibility  to  vibration,  residing  in  the  bones.  This 
is  very  delicate  in  fish  and  in  certain  worms. 

"Among  special  organs  of  sensation  in  animals  we  may  note 
the  horny  bulbs  along  tiie  ncrvures  f)f  moscjuitoes,  for  indicating 
the  periodicity  of  wing-movements,  and  the  organ  in  which  resides 
the  sen.se  of  verticality  in  tiie  medusa— a  sort  of  pendulum  whose 
contact  with  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  hangs 
betrays  an  inclination  from  the  normal  upright  posture. 

"  It  is  also  a  'sixth  sense  '  that  informs  an  animal  of  its  movements 


DEADLY  HOLIDAYS 

'T^HE  intending  holiday  tourist,  we  are  reminded  in  The  Lancet 
-*■  (London,  June  27),  may  easily  obtain  information  on  all 
phases  of  his  trip  except  those  that  are  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
him.  Lists  of  farmhouse  lodgings  are  published  and  sent  to  the 
wouid-be  traveler  gratis  with  the  view  of  relieving  him  of  some  of 
the  anxiety  which  the  choice  of  a  holiday  entails.  He  is  informed 
where  good  golfing,  fishing,  shooting,  and  bathing  may  be  had  ;  he 
is  further  told  of  the  accommodation  which  a  given  house  offers 
and  of  its  distance  from  the  station  and  other  particulars.  The 
writer  goes  on : 

"Of  the  greatest  moment,  however,  are  the  questions  relating  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  such  places  and  the  fitness  and  adequacy 
of  the  water-supply  for  drinking  purposes.  Vet  these  questions 
are  seldom  faced  until  the  premises  are  decided  upon— until,  in 
fact,  they  come  to  be  occupied.  At  all  events  it  is  only  occasion- 
ally if  at  all  that  any  reference  is  made  in  the  lists  of  lodging- 
houses  to  matters  concerning  water-supply  and  the  general  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  houses  offered  as  tempting  temporary  homes 
for  the  person  seeking  holiday.  In  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy 
information  on  these  heads  he  may  be  plunging  himself  and  his 
family  into  a  veritable  death-trap.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  sanitary  conditions  of  our  cities  and  towns  are  satis- 
factory and  the  water-supply  abundant  and  pure,  conditions  which 
often  enough  are  hard  to  secure  in  the  remote  seaside  or  country 
village.  Further,  the  mysterious  immunity  conferred  upon  the 
inhabitant  who  perhaps  has  all  his  life  been  drinking  impure 
water  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  visitor.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of 
enteric  fever  breaking  out  among  soldiers  on  the  march  through 
drinking  typhoid-infected  water,  and  yet  the  same  water  had  been 
consumed  by  the  natives  for  years  without  any  harm  resulting. 
The  boy  who  lives  over  the  insanitary  stable  is  often  healthy 
enough,  but  this  method  of  livng  suddenly  introduced  to  a  person 
used  to  a  carefully  guarded  sanitary  environment  might  prove  to 
be  a  serious  menace  to  his  health.  People  sometimes  come  back 
from  their  holiday  with  a  septic  throat,  and  often  the  explanation 
of  its  origin  is  found  in  the  defective  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
lodgings  which  they  occupied.  It  is  a  pity  that  some  scheme  can 
not  be  introduced  i)y  which  a  guaranty,  as  far  as  that  is  humanly 
possible,  could  be  supplied  to  the  effect  that  the  boarding-houses, 
apartments,  and  so  forth  in  seaside  and  country  places  are  in  good 
sanitary  condition  and  that  the  water-supply,  above  all,  is  free  from 
suspicion.  As  it  is,  money  is  often  wasted  and  the  health  preju- 
diced by  a  holiday  spent  under  insanitary  conditions,  to  negative 
which  no  amount  of  good  sea  or  country  air  can  suffice." 


A  WELL  THAT  SUCKS  IN  WATER 

A  1  TKLLS  are  dug  usually  to  obtain  water,  not  to  dispose  of  it. 
»  '  Occasionally,  however,  a  deep  boring  taps  a  stratum 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  instead  of  an  excess  of  pressure,  so  that 
the  well  sucks  water  in,  instead  of  spouting  it  out.  A  boring  of 
this  kind  in  France  is  descril)ed  by  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  9),  which 
gives  credit  for  its  data  to  the  Echo  tics  Mines.     Says  the  editor : 

"While  most  borings  have  met  with  underground  water  that 
issues  from  them  in  great  (piantity  and  under  high  pressure,  that 
of  Koncourt  has  revealed  (juite  a  different  state  of  things  in  sub- 
terranean water-distribution  ;  it  absorbs  water  with  varying  speed, 
which  has  sometimes  reached  a  cubic  meter  per  hour. 

"This  ab.sorption,  which  began  when  the  boring  reached  a  depth 
of  550  meters  [1,804  feet],  may  be  attributed  to  the  porosity  of  the 
grit  and  tiie  gritty  slate  that  the  boring  traverses  at  this  depth; 
these  rocks  arc  the  more  spongy  the  richer  they  are  in  sandy  ele- 
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ments.  When  saturated  witli  water,  ilu.so  slates  swell  and  become 
less  permeable,  wliich  would  explain  uliy  the  absorjUion  docs  not 
increase  proportionately  to  the  further  depths  of  the  boring.  It 
is  probable,  in  fact,  that  the  walls  sometimes  become  saturated 
and  cease  to  absorb  the  water. 

"  But  wlien  the  borinj;-tool  reaches  more  Krilty  strata,  then  there 
is  a  more  energetic  suction,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boring 
falls,  and  the  surface  water  fills  it  up  little  by  little. 

"This  phenomenon  at  Rancourt  is  certainly  very  extraordinary, 
for  we  must  not  forget  that  Rancourt  is  situated  between  the  Eply 
well,  which  yields  15,000  liters  [3,750  gallons]  a  minute,  forming  a 
veritable  river,  and  that  of  Abancourt,  which  yields  5,000  to  6,000 
liters  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Dombasle,  which  is  at  the  same 
distance  from  Rancourt,  also  gives  out  several  cubic  meters  per 
minute. 

"Thus,  all  around,  in  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  not  more  than 
three  or  four  kilometers  [two  or  three  miles]  are  spouting  wells, 
and  in  the  center  a  boring  that  sucks  water  in,  instead  of  forcing  it 
out — a  curious  fact  surely." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  SURVIVAL 

A  CURIOUS  substitute  for  the  tlail  or  the  more  modern 
threshing-machine  is  described  by  Joseph  Del.saux  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  June  13).  According  to  this  writer  it  is  a  survival 
of  a  method  in  use  among  the  ancient  Romans,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  without  change. 
Says  Mr.  Delsaux  : 

"What  naturalists  mean  by  'survival'  is  the  fact,  sometimes 
strikingly  exemplified,  that  organisms  known  since  the  earliest 
ages  may  have  maintained  themselves,  always  precisely  the  same 
in  appearance,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  if  they  alone  had  escaped 
from  the  general  law  of  evolution.  For  instance,  after  an  enor- 
mously long  record  of  life  on  our  planet,  the  lingulas  of  to-day 
show  no  appreciable  difference  from  those  of  the  first  days  of  the 
primary  age.  This  notion  is  not  confined  to  the  biological  world  ; 
it  applies  no  less  exactly  to  sociological  facts,  and  the  singular 
vitality  of  beliefs,  activities,  or  material  objects,  which  persist  as 
survivals  from  a  former  age,  has  often  been  noted.  I'he  following 
case  is  a  curious  type  : 

"The  Roman  writer  \'arro  somewhere  describes  an  ancient 
agricultural  instrument  which  he  calls  the  tadulum,  and  which  he 
represents  as  a  plate  of  wood  covered  with  sharp  stones  or  iron 
points  ;  this  heavy  implement  was  used  after  the  harvesting  of  the 
grain,  when  the  sheaves  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  it  served, 
according  to  him,  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw.     Instead 


USE    OF    THE    TABULUM    AT    BOROUCHTITZA,  BULGARIA. 

of  threshing  the  grain  as  we  do  nowadays,  horses  were  employed 
to  draw  the  tabulum  over  the  sheaves  as  they  lay  on  the  ground. 

"Now  Varro"s  tabulum  is  not  altogether  d'sused.  Not  only  is 
it  still  in  use,  but  it  is  still  currently  manufactured,  and  in  its 
coarser  form,  that  of  a  surface  set  with  stones,  not  with  iron.  Ac- 
cording to  Morel  the  center  of  this  industry,  or  even,  speaking 
more  narrowly,  the  only  place  where  it  exists,  is  a  village  in  Asia 


Minor  called  Hunjurkli,  between  Soma  and  Magnesia.  The  tabu- 
lum here  takes  the  form  represented  in  the  illustration,  in  which 
the  ir.strument  is  distinctly  curved  ;  it  is  a  large  slab  of  wood, 
turned  up  at  one  end  to  enable  it  to  be  easily  drawn  along,  and 
having  set  in  its  lower  surface  sharj)  pieces  of  quartz,  whose  aspect, 
altho  they  are  quite  modern,  is  that  of  neolithic  fragments. 

"This  narrow  localization  of  the  manufacture — admitting  that  it 
exists — does  not  interfere  with   the  use  of  llie  implement  through- 


THE  MODERN  TABULUM  MAUE  AT  BUNJURKLl. 

out  a  relatively  wide  area.  According  to  Mr.  Morel,  hunjurkli 
sends  its  implements  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago 
and  as  far  as  Thessaly  and  Syria ;  we  even  find  pieces  of  quartz, 
detached  from  such  instruments,  in  the  wheat  brought  to  the  port 
of  Marseilles.  The  extent  of  use  must  certainly  be  even  greater 
than  that  stated  by  the  author,  at  least  that  of  the  type,  if  not  of 
the  exact  implement  made  at  Bunjurkli,  since,  as  our  second  illus- 
tration shows,  the  cjuartz-sled  is  used  in  the  Balkans. 

"According  to  an  eye-witness  [I)e  Launay,  in  his  'Bulgaria  Yes- 
terday and  To-morrow  '  (Paris,  1907)]  'in  Bulgaria,  grain  is  some- 
time threshed  with  a  flail,  when  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  straw  for 
thatching  roofs ;  but  when  there  is  no  objection  to  cutting  it  up,  a 
wooden  sled  is  drawn  over  it,  under  which  are  set  rows  of  sharp 
fragments  of  quartz — the  knives  of  the  stone  age.'  We  see  also 
that  in  the  present  instance  this  modern  tabulum  is  drawn  by  oxen 
and  not  by  horses. 

"  The  operation  is  carried  out  in  an  open  circular  area  that  forms 
a  feature  of  every  farm.  Sometimes  this  reserved  space  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  large  drest  stones,  which,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  'would  doubtless  give,  if  we  found  them  abandoned, 
the  idea  of  some  cromlech  or  antique  monument,  rather  than  that 
of  a  modern  agricultural  process.'  And  this  stone  circle  is  a  no 
less  curious  survival  than  the  astonishing  implement  that  is  used 
within  it!  " — Translatioti  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 


A  NEW  idea  in  book-making  is  explained  in  the  Bulletin  de  I'lnstitut  Interna- 
tional de  Bibliographie,  by  R.  Goldschmidt  and  Paul  Otlet.  Their  plan,  as 
abstracted  in  The  Publishers'  Weekly  (New  York,  January  18),  "consists  of 
substituting  for  the  large  pages  of  the  average  books  microphotographic  re- 
productions of  them  to  be  read  through  a  magnifying-lens.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  size  of  the  plates  representing  pages  should  be  internationally  standard- 
ized, so  that  any  one  possessing  the  magnifying-apparatus  would  be  able  to 
read  any  book  produced  in  this  way.  No  technical  difficulties  are  said  to  be 
in  the  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  production  would  be  enormously 
reduced;  thus  a  volume  336  pages  now  costing  five  francs  [a  dollar]  could  be 
produced  for  0.8  franc  [2}  cents].  Also  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  work  of 
libraries  now  cumbered  by  books  of  every  shape  and  size.  The  plates  would 
be,  moreover,  of  a  fire-proof  and  durable  material,  while  the  system  admits  of 
an  edition  being  enlarged  to  any  dimension  desired  in  accordance  with  demand." 

"  The  cruel  myth  of  premature  burial  seems  to  be  immortal,"  says  Ameri- 
can A/(?rfi«'Me  (Philadelphia,  June),  "tho  it  should  be  buried  itself,  whether  it 
is  alive  or  dead,  for  nothing  seems  able  to  kill  it.  In  spite  of  the  repeated  pub- 
lication of  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  instances  in  which  it  has  been  proven 
-that  live  people  have  been  buried  alive,  there  is  a  wide-spread  popular  opinion 
that  this  ghastly  mistake  is  quite  common.  Lay  literature  is  crowded  with 
alleged  instances,  few,  if  any,  of  which  will  stand  the  slightest  scrutiny.  '  Un- 
mistakable evidence'  time  after  time  has  been  shown  to  be  the  result  of  the 
most  ordinary  causes.  In  spite  of  all  this,  a  certain  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  has  gone 
to  great  pains  to  collect  these  disproved  instances,  and  publish  them  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  positively  dishonest,  and  in  addition  it  causes  acute 
anguish  to  a  host  of  sensitive  people  whose  dread  of  being  buried  alive  is  fanned 
into  a  blaze  of  real  obsession.  They  forget  that  oxygen  is  necessary  for  life, 
and  believe  that  a  live  person  smothered  in  a  sealed  metallic  coffin  is  able  to 
go  to  the  extremes  of  physical  struggling  which  these  morbid-minded  writers 
assert.  The  thing  is  simply  impossible.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  is  no 
certain  test  for  death  in  the  few  minutes  or  hours  after  death  has  occurred, 
but  before  embalming  or  burial  or  cremation  the  surer  signs  of  death  are  al- 
most invariably  present.  Sensational  writers  whose  morbid  minds  run  to  such 
ghastly  impossibilities  should  be  rebuked  and  supprest." 
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NEW  STATUS  OF  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 

THK  Inited  States  lias  been  cliangcd  Iroro  its  ecclesiastical 
status  in  the  Roman  Church  as  a  "missionary country."  By 
dispatches  from  Rome  it  is  learned  that  this  country,  in  company 
with  Canada.  Clreat  Britain,  and  Holland,  has  been  removed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Propaganda  and  placed  under  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  Church.  These  reforms,  made  by  decree  of  the 
Pope,  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  sweeping  changes  of  modern 
times  in  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church.  Thereby  much  of  the  complicated  and  obsolete  bureau- 
cracy which  has  grown  up  in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  is  sim- 
plified or  swept  away.  This  act  of  the  Holy  Father,  observes  TIte 
Catholic  i'iiii>erse  (Cleveland),  "means  that  he  recognizes  that  the 
faith  has  attained  a  recognized  place  in  English-speaking  countries, 
that  the  day  of  proscription  and  persecution  has  passed  away,  let  us 
hope  forever."  The  changes  as  they  will  affect  the  administration 
of  the  Church  in  America  are  thus  elucidated  : 

"Up  to  the  present  time  the  United  States,  Ireland,  England, 
Scotland.  Australia,  with  much  more  of  the  world,  have  been  in 
all  religious  matters  subject  to  the  Congregation  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  commonly  called  Propaganda.  It  had  a  uni- 
versal jurisdiction  in  missionary  countries,  and  if,  in  questions  of 
faith,  it  referred  to  the  Holy  Office,  and,  in  questions  of  dispen- 
sation, it  referred  to  the  Sacred  Penitentiary,  etc.,  it  did  so  not 
because  of  necessity,  but  for  reasons  of  practical  utility.  For  this 
country  all  appointments  to  vacant  bishoprics,  as  well  as  the  divi- 
sion of  dioceses  and  the  establishment  of  new  sees,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  of  Propaganda ;  always,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Holy  Father. 

"  It  will  interest  all  Catholics  to  know  what  congregations  are  to 
take  the  place  of  Propaganda  in  our  regard  under  the  new  dispen- 
sation. In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Consistory,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is  to  say  the  assemblage  of  cardinals  witli  the  Pope  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Church.  The  Consistory  is  pub- 
lic or  secret.  The  public  Consistory  is  open  to  lower  dignitaries 
and  even  to  the  laity  and  is  much  in  the  nature  of  a  court.  The 
secret  Consistory  is  a  business  meeting  in  which  only  Pope  and 
cardinals  participate.  Here  cardinals  and  bishops  are  formally 
appointed,  sees  and  their  boundaries  marked  out,  etc.  Even 
under  Propaganda  all  episcopal  appointments  were  proclaimed  in 
Consistory. 

"After  the  Consistory  comes  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office,  which  has  charge  of  watching  over  the  purity  of  faith  and 
morals  and  the  punishment  of  offenders.  By  an  act  of  our  Holy 
Father  dated  Deceml)er  17,  1903,  the  selection  of  all  bishops  for 
Italy  and  its  adjacent  islands  and  all  places  where  there  are  no 
concordats  or  special  ordinances  is  given  over  to  the  Holy  Office. 
This  means  that  as  we  are  now  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Propaganda,  the  next  Bishop  of  Cleveland  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Holy  Office. 

"  Besides  there  is  the  Congregation  of  Cardinals  for  liie  interpre- 
tation of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  has  legislative 
and  dispensing  power  in  all  matters  concerned  with  the  enactments 
of  that  council. 

"There  is  also  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  the  appeals  of  priests  or  laity  against  the  Ordi- 
nary, of  delinquencies,  maladministration,  disputes,  etc.,  and  of 
the  internal  and  external  troubles  of  religious  orders  that  are 
worthy  of  lieing  brought  to  its  notice. 

**  Of  course  there  are  many  other  congregations  vvliich  in  one  way 
or  another  have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  such  as 
the  Congregatio  Consistorialis,  the  Congregati<jn  of  Rites  and  In- 
dulgences, and  the  Congregation  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs.  There  are  alsf)  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Curia,  chief 
among  which  in  general  imijortance  is  that  of  the  .Secretary  of 
State,  who  in  the  days  of  tiic  Papal  States  was  the  Pope's  Prime 
Minister,  and  who  now  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  diplo- 
matic affairs  of  the  Holy  See  and  is  in  all  j)ublic  affairs  the  Pope's 
representative.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  any  direct  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  tho  he  looms  up  large  as  the  Pope's 
*aker«go.'     A  recent  instance  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us  is  tiie 


controversy  with  the  French  (Government,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  the  violation  of  the  Concordat  and  the  rupture  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State." 

A  Roman  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  announces  that  the 
Pope's  decree  has  been  received  with  wide-spread  approval.  The 
reforms  are  regarded  as  radical  and  complete.  The  Corrhre 
i/'/fa/ia  (Rome)  is  quoted  as  expressing  the  general  sentiment  of 
local  Catholics  in  saying: 

"  Pius  X.  enters  at  once  into  the  ranks  of  reforming  i)opes.  He 
has  proved  liow  keen  is  his  vision  for  the  needs  of  the  Church,  how 
unerring  his  judgment  in  the  detection  of  weakness  in  its  organi- 
zation, and  how  firm  his  resolution  in  applying  a  remedy.  In  his 
reforms  he  has  invariably  chosen  the  most  direct  path,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  to  universal  satisfac- 
tion a  task  of  vast  magnitude  where  more  timid  reformers  would 
only  have  complicated  the  numberless  issues  involved." 


HARNACK  ON  FREE  INVESTIGATION 

'T^HE  great  controversy  recently  raging  throughout  Europe  on 
-^  the  question  of  Modernism  is  really  concerned  with  the 
question  of  freedom  or  submission  to  authority  in  matters  of  faith 
and  religion.  One  party  to  the  controversy  puts  forth  the  axiom 
that  truth  can  only  be  received  by  revelation  through  an  authorita- 
tive voice.  This  is  tantamount  to  saying  you  must  believe,  or  at 
least  assent  and  obey.  The  other  party  declares  for  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  Everyman  must  ask  and  answer  his  own  question. 
He  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  inquire,  to  run  into  error,  to  rebel 
against  authority,  so  long  as  he  is  sincere  and  untiring  in  investi- 
gation. Nor  will  he  by  free  thought  commit  sin  against  religion, 
as  some  anti-Modernists  assert. 

Liberty  of  thought  and  inquiry  and  religious  faith  are  quite  com- 
patible, says  Adolf  Harnack,  in  the  A'cue  Fieie  Presse  (\'ienna). 
Dr.  Harnack  is  the  principal  livingauthority  on  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian dogma  and  is  director  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin.  He 
begins  by  declaring  that  Christian  faith  is  twofold  in  character. 
It  has  an  ecclesiastical  and  obligatory  side  and  an  individual  and 
free  side.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  religion  can  not  exist 
under  this  constraint  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
Obedience  and  submission  are  distinct  parts  of  religious  faith.  In 
this  respect  the  Church,  like  the  State,  imposes  laws  which  you  may 
not  believe  in,  but  must  submit  to.  Of  course  the  State  would  like 
its  members  to  believe  in  its  regulations,  and  patriotic  education 
is  intended  to  make  them  do  so,  but  the  State  is  content  with  their 
outward  loyalty.  In  the  same  way  genuine  piety  is  often  produced 
by  the  unquestioning  submission  of  Christians  to  the  creeds  and 
canons  of  the  Church.  Some  people  develop  their  Christian 
character  best  under  some  sort  of  constraint  and  confinement,  as 
the  vine  best  produces  its  fruit  when  bound  to  the  espaliers. 
They  need  obedience,  the  spirit  of  assent,  to  proinote  their  free 
development  in  religion.  Yet  a  time  sometimes  arrives  in  the  ex- 
perience of  men  when  this  constraint  becomes  irksome,  unnaturaL 
and  harmful.     Profe.ssor  Harnack  enlarges  on  this  point  as  follows  : 

"Meanwhile  in  this  religion  of  law  no  man  can  feel  sure  that  in 
the  course  of  a  pious  life  the  day  will  not  come  in  which  external 
authority  comes  into  conflict  with  his  individuality.  How  many 
Catholic  Christians  have  had  this  experience  !  The  Christian  feels 
that  he  can  not  attain  to  his  highest  development  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  authority.  Next  to  religious  feeling  stands  the  (juestion  as 
to  the  actuality  and  reality  of  certain  things  which  he  has  been 
taught.  All  the  illusions  with  which  a  man  has  been  cheating 
himself  concerning  the  meaning  and  worth  of  life  must  now  be 
abandoned.  His  real  self  is  no  superficial  thing,  and  his  soul  must 
now,  unencumbered,  contemplate  its  actual  cravings  and  find  out 
for  itself  the  way  which  is  calculated  to  guide  it  unto  peace.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  in  a  condition  of  absolute  liberty.  Any 
compulsion  would  defeat  the  success  of  this  effort.  Any  submis- 
sion to  the  dictation  of  another  in  this  matter  is  the  betrayal  of  a 
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man's  own  religion.  For  the  highest  type  of  religion  and  tlie  liigli- 
■est  type  of  lii)erty  are  inseparable;  it  is  only  in  the  atmosphere 
which  they  supply  that  a  true  life  can  be  lived." 

As  Dante  says  that  doubt  springs  up  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  of 
Jife,  so,  declares  Professor  Ilarnack,  honest  error  never  does  any 
harm,  and  free  inquiry,  free  thought  is  of  the  very  essence  of  re- 
ligion. To  check  such  liberty  is  to  kill  real  religion.  To  quote 
further : 

"Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  can  be  no  real  conflict  between 
the  highest  type  of  religion  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  for  the 
fulness  of  this  freedom  religion  itself  shows  the  most  jealous  anxi- 
•ety.  This  liberty  is  the  glory,  as  it  is  the  expression,  of  the  highest 
type  of  personal  character,  and  to  deny  liberty  of  inquiry  in  all 
fields  of  objective  and  subjective  knowledge  would  be  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  of  existence.  The  fear  that  such  liberty 
delivers  up  the  keys  ot  truth's  fortress  into  the  hands  of  error  is 
■of  little  account.  The  profoundest  error  springs  from  the  fact 
that  people  have  not  felt  the  need  of  freer  thought  and  reasoning 
with  themselves.  All  errors  correct  themselves.  Truth  is  never 
afraid  of  error.  Truth  fears  nothing  but  treachery  and  self-deceit. 
Genuine  errors  are  but  halting-places  on  the  road  of  truth.  All 
■dictation,  all  orders  and  prohibitions  are  delusive  in  this  connec- 
tion. Liberty  must  act  in  absolutely  unshackled  alliance  with 
inquiry  and  the  pursuit  of  learning.  A  man  must  possess  it  abso- 
lutely or  have  it  not  at  all.  A  half  freedom  is  bondage  and  nothing 
less.  Religion  of  the  highest  type  can  not  exist  under  sucli  false 
freedom,  for  truth  and  genuineness  are  paramount  in  religion. 
Religion  would  rather  die  for  her  liberty  than  allow  herself  to  be 
fettered  into  subserviency." — Translation  made  for 'Yw^  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


A  NEW  RELIGIOUS  OFFICE 

AN  office  analogous  to  tliat  of  superintendent  of  schools  has  been 
instituted  by  the  churches  of  New  Haven.  The  officer  fill- 
ing this  position  is  the  first,  thinks  the  New  Haven  Register,  to  be 
formally  employed  as  "a  general  church-worker  under  the  title  of 
director  of  religious  work."  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  by  con- 
certed action  of  the  churches  of  tiie  city,  this  step  in  organization 
for  effective  and  practical  religious  work  was  taken,  and  tiie  experi- 
mental efforts  have  proven  so  successful  that  the  office  will  now 
be  put  upon  a  permanent  basis,  "with  a  director  whose  natural 
abilities  and  education  make  it  fair  to  call  him  an  expert  in  the 
work."  The  Register,  thinking  that,  church-wise,  New  Haven  is 
thus  placed  "in  advance  of  any  city  in  the  country,"  gives  these 
further  facts  about  tlie  man  and  the  place  : 

"In  Rev.  Harold  Hunting  the  committee  feels  justified  in  the 
confidence  that  it  has  one  of  the  best  men  for  the  purpose  which 
the  country  can  afford,  and  that  under  his  direction,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  permanent,  the  churches  of  New  Haven  may  make 
great  progress  and  do  powerful  work. 

"It  w'ould  be  impossible  in  brief  space  to  give  more  than  the 
merest  outline  of  the  work  which  this  director  is  to  do.  The  times 
of  hit-or-miss,  of  desultory  church-work,  are  no  more.  This  is 
the  day  of  church  organization,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  organi- 
zation, but  for  practical  results.  The  Sunday  school  is  no  longer 
just  a  place  where  children  may  gather  each  Sunday,  but  a  place 
where  young  and  old  shall  learn  the  Bible  as  it  is,  and  get  the 
rudiments  of  experience  in  church-work.  The  church's  existence 
in  the  community  can  no  longer  be  incidental.  It  is  there  to  make 
its  bit  of  the  world  better  in  definite  and  practical  ways,  or  it  might 
as  well  not  be  there  at  all.  The  twentieth-century  church  is  to 
reach  people,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in  its  legitimate  field. 
Such  work  can  not  be  done  without  organization.  The  pastor 
must  have  a  helper,  and  he  should  be  a  trained  helper,  who  can 
organize  the  Sunday-school  and  all  the  other  working  forces,  who 
shall  know  the  best  of  modern  methods  and  how  to  communicate 
them  to  others.  This  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  religious  direc- 
tor. All  the  churches  in  the  federation,  some  of  whom  could  not 
afford  assistant  pastors  and  paid  Sunday-school  superintendents, 
are  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  work.  It  only  remains  for  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  churches  to  cooperate,  whereupon  we  shall  see 
definite  and  broadly  benefical  results  for  the  whole  city." 


MISSIONARY  WORK  SOCIALIZED 

'T^in<:  significance  of  the  Pan  Anglican  Congress  lately  held  in 
-*-  London,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  missionary  equipment  is  no  longer  looked  upon  in  any  techni- 
cal way.  This  is  the  impression  of  an  American  observer  who 
writes  in  The  Churchman  (New  York).  "The  missions  of  Chris- 
tianity," he  writes,  "are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pan-Angli- 
can Congress,  practically  coextensive  with  Christianity  itself." 
The  wide  variety  of  subjects  assigned  to  the,  various  sectional 
meetings,  and  the  broad  scope  of  the  discussions  they  actually 
stimulated,  contrasted  with  "the  missionary  technic  accepted  as 
adequate  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,"  enforce  this  view.  The  writer 
continues  : 

"The  world  is  learning  sympathy— not  a  sympathy  of  senti- 
ment, but  a  sympathy  which  means  strenuous  work  in  preparation 
and  in  execution.  The  missionary  to-day  does  not  go  out  with  his 
confessional  standards  as  he  once  did,  simply  dividing  the  world 
into  the  Christian  saved  and  the  heathen  lost,  expecting  his  work 
to  be  completed  when  the  Bible  has  been  translated,  or  when  his 
converts  have  learnt  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  if  it  has  done 
nothing  else  than  this,  has  given  unmistakable,  undeniable  proof 
that  missions  demand  education,  statesmanship,  and  wisdom,  not 
piety  or  good  intentions  alone.  Missionaries  used  to  be  held  up 
to  the  world,  perhaps  with  some  justice,  as  examples  of  narrow- 
mindedness  and  unintelligence ;  they  must  be  looked  upon  now  as 
having  the  same  qualities  in  handling  all  the  real  facts  of  life  as 
are  called  for  in  the  business  world  of  to-day.  The  missionary  is 
being  taught  to  understand  the  complexities  of  national  character  ; 
he  is  being  instructed  that  the  world  of  scholarship  has  a  message 
for  him,  no  matter  on  what  remote  edge  of  civilization  he  may 
dwell. 

"Missionary  work  is  being  revolutionized  because  it  is  being 
socialized.  The  part  the  Church  is  taking  in  this  great  forward 
movement  for  making  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  a  reality  among  men 
has  been  notably  and  forcibly  revealed  in  the  Pan-Anglican  Con- 
gress. In  this  is  an  achievement  that  passes  beyond  the  bounds 
of  any  criticism  of  details.  It  thrusts  into  the  background  the 
question  whether  the  Congress  has  settled  permanently  those 
features  which  count  for  success  in  great  religious  gatherings." 

In  summarizing  the  part  played  by  American  representatives  at 
the  Congress  tliis  writer  observes  that  "the  American  Church 
shares  with  tlie  Colonial  churches  the  honors  of  the  meetings  so 
far  as  non-English  members  are  taken  into  account."  That  this 
was  the  point  of  view  of  English  Churchmen  may  be  seen,  this 
writer  thinks,  from  a  remark  of  the  London  Guardian  :  "  If  our 
visitors  from  the  American  and  the  Colonial  churches  were  as 
much  interested  in  us  as  we  were  in  them,  and  as  grateful  for  a 
closer  friendship,  then  the  Congress  will  have  been  of  real  service." 
Of  the  part  taken  by  American  representatives  the  writer  says  : 

"  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  list  of  the  Americans  who  pre- 
sided over  meetings,  were  on  the  lists  of  prescribed  speakers,  or 
took  part  in  the  debates.  We  have  already  noticed  how  the 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts  was  selected  in  the  place  of  Bishop  Gore 
to  act  as  chairman  at  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  popular  meet- 
ings in  Albert  Hall,  that  which  discust  Christianity  and  Socialism. 
A  sectional  meeting  practically  assigned  to  the  American  Church 
was  that  on  race  problems  in  America.  The  Archbishop  of  the 
West  Indies  seems  to  have  been  the  only  speaker  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  On  such  subjects  as  sweated  industries,  hous- 
ing and  family  life,  Christianity  and  Socialism,  the  priesthood  of 
the  laity,  the  ministry  of  men  and  women,  church  finance,  men's 
societies  and  brotherhoods,  the  comity  of  missions,  ictce  problems 
iu  China  and  Japan,  the  convictions  of  the  American  Church,  were 
worthily  and  effectively  presented  by  numbers  of  speakers,  either 
in  prepared  papers  or  informally  in  debate." 

The  opportunity  was  offered  "direct  and  immediate,"  we  read 
further,  "for  members  of  the  American  Church  to  measure  them- 
selves by  standards  different  from  their  own,  as  well  as  to  make 
real  contributions  positively  from  their  own  point  of  view  to  Pan- 
Anglican  thought."     Or  matters  affecting  the  intellectual  life  and 
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interests  of  the  Church,  however,  "it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Congress  was  obliged  to  recognize  a  truth  so  often  plainly  brought 
Oat  in  recent  years,  that  leadership  in  the  field  still  remain  absent 
from  the  Church  in  America."    We  read  in  continuation  : 

"It  is  true  that  in  the  section  that  discust  Christian  philoso- 
phy Christian  Science  was  taken  up  by  more  than  one  American 
speaker,  and  also,  that  on  the  subject  of  agnosticism  and  panthe- 
ism the  Bishop  of  Rhode  Island  and  Dr.  Hayes,  of  the  (ieneral 
Seminary,  were  both  heard.  lUit  on  such  topics  as  Christianity 
in  relation  to  Eastern  regions,  Christianity  and  science,  the  criti- 
cal study  of  the  New  Testament,  the  presentation  of  Christian  faith 
to  non  Christian  minds,  literary  work  in  connection  with  foreign 
missions,  no  American  representative  appears  to  have  taken  part. 
The  debate  on 'Things  Essential  and  Non-essential '  was  almost 
entirely  left  to  England  and  its  colonies.  Dr.  Crosvenor,  of  New 
^'ork,  seemed  to  be  the  only  American  who  participated.  He  put 
himself  on  record  frankly  and  plainly  in  favor  of  freedom  of 
scholarship  and  intellectual  research." 

CAN  RELIGION  BE  TAUGHT  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS? 

TH  OS  ,v ho  believe  in  religion  as  a  natural  expression  of  human 
experience  must  devote  themselves  to  the  development  of 
the  ideas  of  life  which  lie  implicit  in  our  still  new  science  and  our 
still  newer  democracy.  In  these  efforts  the  question  of  tlie  relation 
of  religion  to  our  system  of  education  only  can  be  solved,  thinks 
Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  Columbia  University.  People  so  convinced, 
he  declares,  "must  interest  themselves  in  the  transformation  of 
those  institutions  which  still  bear  the  dogmatic  and  feudal  stamp 
(and  which  do  not  ?)  till  they  are  in  accord  with  these  ideas  ;  and 
in  performing  this  service,  it  is  their  business  to  do  what  they  can 
to  prevent  all  public  educational  agencies  from  being  employed  in 
ways  which  inevitably  impede  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual  im- 
port of  science  and  of  democracy,  and  hence  of  that  type  of  religion 
which  will  be  the  fine  flower  of  the  modern  spirit's  achievement." 
Only  so  much  of  practical  direction  does  this  writer  offer  toward 
the  solution  of  the  vexed  prol)lem  of  teaching  religion  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  His  paper  in  The  Hihhert  Journal  (]\>\y,  Boston)  is 
a  philosophical  examination  of  the  question  with  a  view  to  a.scer- 
taining  whether  such  teaching  could  be  fitted  to  the  already  estab- 
lished pedagogical  conceptions  that  underlie  our  school  work. 
Tho  the  conclusions  are  mainly  negative,  it  may  interest  our  read- 
ers to  see  how  the  difficulties  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher.  The  first  difficulty  is  stated  as  belonging  to  the 
nature  of  religion.     Thus  : 

"We  have  got  to  teach  something  as  religion,  and  that  means 
practically  some  religion.  Which  ?  In  America,  at  least,  the  an- 
swer cannot  be  summarily  given  even  as  Christianity  in  general. 
Our  Jewish  fellow  citizens  not  only  have  the  same  'hands,  organs, 
dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions'  as  the  Christians,  but, 
like  them,  they  pay  taxes,  vote,  and  serve  on  school  boards.  But 
we  should  not  be  very  much  better  off  even  if  it  were  a  question 
of  Christianity  alone.  Which  Christianity?  Oriental  in  its  origin, 
it  has  been  Latinized  and  (Germanized,  and  there  are  even  those 
who  have  dreamed  of  humanizing  it." 

The  problem  is  complex,  he  asserts,  "as  respects  the  process  of 
learning,  of  coming  to  know."     He  asks  : 

"What  shall  knowledge  of  religion  as  an  outcome  of  instruction 
mean  to-day?  Shall  it  mean  the  conversion  of  character  into 
spirituality?  .Shall  it  mean  the  accumulation  of  information rt/^o/// 
religion?  Or  are  there  tho.se  who  still  believe  in  some  magic 
power  resident  in  memorized  words,  phrases,  and  facts  of  trans- 
mitting themselves  into  personal  insight,  the  development  of  fun- 
damental mood,  and  the  formation  of  permanent  attitudes  toward 
experiences  ?  " 

The  problem  still  increases  in  difficulty  when,  we  arc  told, 
knowledge  is  considered  from  tlie  side  of  its  method  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  it  takes  to  get  something  worthy  to  be  called 
knowledge.     The  writer  asks  : 


"  Can  those  who  take  the  philosophic  and  historic  view  of  religion 
as  a  flower  and  fruition  of  the  human  spirit  in  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere tolerate  the  incongruity  involved  in  'teaching  '  such  an  inti- 
mate and  originally  vital  matter  by  external  and  formal  methods? 
And  can  those  who  hold  that  true  religion  is  something  externally 
imported  tolerate  any  other  methods?  Is  it  not  confusion  to  seek 
a  reconciliation  of  two  such  disparate  ideas? 

".Already  the  spirit  of  our  .schooling  is  permeated  with  the  feel- 
ing that  every  sul)ject,  every  topic,  every  fact,  every  profest  truth 
must  submit  to  a  certain  publicity  and  impartiality.  All  proffered 
samples  of  learning  must  go  to  the  same  assay-room  and  be  sub- 
jected to  common  tests.  It  is  the  essence  of  all  dogmatic  faiths 
to  hold  that  any  such  'show-down'  is  sacrilegious  and  perverse. 
The  characteristic  of  religion,  from  their  point  of  view,  is  that  it 
is — intellectually — secret,  not  public  ;  peculiarly  revealed,  not 
generally  known  ;  authoritatively  declared,  not  communicated  and 
tested  in  ordinary  ways.  What  is  to  be  done  about  this  increasing 
antinomy  between  the  standard  for  coming  to  know  in  other  sub- 
jects of  the  school,  and  coming  to  know  in  religious  matters  ?  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  the  antinomy  is  an  inherent  one,  or  that 
the  day  may  not  come  when  religion  will  be  so  thoroughly  natural- 
ized in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  that  it  can  be  considered  pub- 
licly, openly,  and  by  common  tests,  even  among  religious  people. 
But  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that,  as  long  as  religion  is  conceived 
as  it  now  is  conceiv^ed  by  the  great  majority  of  profest  religionists, 
there  is  something  self-contradictory  in  speaking  of  education  in 
religion  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  education  in  topics 
where  tlie  method  of  free  inquiry  has  made  its  way.  The  'relig- 
ious '  would  be  the  last  to  be  willing  that  either  the  history  or  the 
content  of  religion  should  be  taught  in  this  spirit;  while  those  to 
whom  the  scientific  standpoint  is  not  a  merely  technical  device, 
but  is  tlie  embodiment  of  integrity  of  mind,  must  protest  against 
its  being  taught  in  any  other  spirit." 

.\s  to  the  "teachers"  these  further  questions  are  asked  : 

"Where  are  the  experts  in  religion  ?  and  where  are  the  authorita- 
tive teachers?  There  are  theologians;  do  we  want  theology 
taught  ?  There  are  historians,  but  I  fear  the  day  has  not  come 
when  the  history  of  religion  can  be  taught  as  history.  Here  pre- 
cisely is  one  of  those  fields  of  clarification  and  criticism  where 
much  labor  needs  to  be  done,  and  where  the  professional  religion- 
ist is  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  reckon  with,  since  a 
wider  and  deeper  historic  knowledge  would  overthrow  his  tradi- 
tional basis. 

"There  are  preachers  and  catechists,  but,  unless  we  are  com- 
mitted to  some  peculiar  faith  or  institution,  it  is  not  exhortation  or 
discipline  of  this  sort  that  constitutes  religious  instruction.  There 
are  psychologists;  but  is  introspection  our  aim  ?  There  remains, 
indeed,  the  corps  of  faithful,  more  or  less  well  prepared,  hard- 
working, and  hard-worked  teachers.  This  brings  us  to  the  cru.x 
of  the  whole  matter.  Is  religion  a  thing  so  specialized,  so  techni- 
cal, so  'informational'  that,  like  geography  or  history  or  grammar, 
it  may  be  taught  at  special  hours,  times,  and  places  by  those  who 
have  properly  'got  it  up,' and  been  approved  as  persons  of  fit 
character  and  adeciuate  professional  training  ? 

"We  do  not  'i\w(\.  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  put  upon  the  regular 
teachers  the  burden  of  teaching  a  subject  which  has  the  nature  of 
religion.  The  alternative  plan  of  parceling  out  pupils  among  relig- 
ious teachers  drawn  from  their  respective  churches  and  denomi- 
nations brings  us  vip  against  exactly  the  matter  which  has  done 
most  to  discredit  the  churches,  ;.nd  to  discredit  the  cause,  not  per- 
haps of  religion,  but  of  organized  and  institutional  religion  :  the 
multiplication  of  rival  and  competing  religious  bodies,  each  with 
its  private  inspiration  and  outlook.  Our  schools,  in  bringing  to- 
gether those  of  different  nationalities,  languages,  traditions,  and 
creeds,  in  assimilating  them  together  unon  the  basis  of  what  is 
common  and  public  in  endeavor  and  achievement,  are  performing 
an  infinitely  significant  religious  work.  They  are  promoting  the 
social  unity  out  of  which  in  the  end  genuine  religious  unity  must 
grow.  Shall  we  interfere  with  this  work  ?  shall  we  run  the  risk  of 
undoi.ig  it  by  introducing  into  education  a  subject  which  can  be 
taught  only  by  segregating  jnipils  and  turning  them  over  at  sjiecial 
hours  to  separate  representatives  of  rival  faiths  ?  This  would  be 
deliberately  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  is  predicated  upon  the 
maintenance  of  .social  divisions  in  just  the  matter,  religion, 
which  is  empty  and  futile  save  as  it  expre.sses  the  basic  unities 
of  life." 
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PAY  OF  COLLEGE  PROFESSORS 

T  T  is  not  strange  that  the  possibility  of  teaching  seldom  presents 
-''  itself  seriously  nowadays  to  the  best  students  in  a  large  grad- 
uating class,  observes  the  writer  of  a  pamphlet  just  issued  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  "The 
fiscal  arrangements  of  the  profession  of  college-teaching  are  just 
such  as  would  attract  a  mediocre  person  who  did  not  expect  that 
in  any  other  activity  the  world  held  out  to  him  very  much."  So 
the  writer,  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Foundation,  states,  without 
implying  that  the  profession  is  filled  with  men  of  this  stamp.  He 
rather  aims  to  enforce  the  fact  that  "the  need  for  large  prizes  is 
pressing,"  stating,  by  way  of  comparisons,  that  "good,  plodding 
men  who  attend  diligently  to  their  profession,  but  who  are  without 
unusual  ability,  often  obtain  in  middle  life  an  income  considerably 
higher  than  a  man  of  the  greatest  genius  can  receive  in  an  Ameri- 
can professor's  chair."  The  pamphlet  here  quoted  from  contains 
the  results  of  an  investigation  made  for  the  Foundation  into  the 
financial  status  of  the  college  professor  in  America  and  in  Ger- 
many.    His  status  in  this  country  is  presented  in  these  words  : 

"The  average  salary  of  a  full  professor  in  the  one  hundred  lead- 
ing institutions  varies  from  $1,350  to  nearly  $4,800,  the  average 
being  somewhere  near  $2,500.  In  other  words,  the  full  professor 
in  the  one  hundred  institutions  in  the  L'nited  States  and  Canada 
which  are  financially  strongest  receives  on  the  average  an 
annual  compensation  of  approximately  $2,500.  These  statistics 
show,  in  brief,  that  an  American  teacher  who  has  gone  through 
college,  taken  a  post-graduate  course,  and  prepared  himself 
for  the  profession  of  teaching,  may  hope  to  obtain  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight  a  salary  of  $1,250,  at  thirty-one  a  salary  of  $1,750, 
at  thirty-three  a  salary  of  $2,250,  and  at  thirty-five — at  which  age 
the  able  man  will  have  gained  his  professorship — a  salary  of  $2,500." 

On  the  other  hand — 

"The  German  university  professor  may  expect  in  time  a  far 
greater  financial  and  social  reward  than  comes  to  his  American 
colleague.  He  has,  furthermore,  a  place  of  far  greater  security 
and  with  full  protection  for  old  age  and  for  his  wife  and  children. 
The  German  practise  is  particularly  in  contrast  with  that  in  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  includes  a  scale  of  re- 
muneration which  can  fit  a  wide  scale  of  merit.  The  struggling 
privat-docent  has  a  bare  living,  but  the  better  known  teacher  may 
hope  to  get  a  financial  return  comparable  with  that  of  a  well- 
established  lawyer  or  physician. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  the  length  of 
preparation  to  which  the  German  professor  submits  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  American.  A  German  who  possesses  such  ability 
that  he  may  expect  in  due  time  to  become  a  full  professor  and  who 
prepares  himself  for  university-teaching  must  expect  to  study  until 
the  age  of  thirty  with  no  financial  return,  to  study  and  teach  as  a 
docent  till  nearly  thirty-six  with  an  annual  remuneration  of  less 
than  $200,  and  to  teach  from  thirty-six  to  forty-one  with  an  annual 
remuneration  of  from  $600  to  $2,000,  by  which  time  he  may  become 
a  full  professor  and  will  continue  to  receive  his  salary  until  his 
death.  In  other  words,  the  road  to  a  professorship  in  a  German 
university  involves  a  period  of  training  and  of  self-denial  far 
longer  and  more  exacting  than  that  to  which  the  American  pro- 
fessor submits." 

The  pamphlet  states  that  tenure  of  ofiice  is  becoming  more 
secure,  altho  the  American  professor  has  not  yet  received  the 
measure  of  security  and  freedom  of  expression  which  the  professor 
in  some  European  universities  has.  Appointments,  it  is  shown, 
are  made  by  trustees  of  the  institutions,  as  a  rule,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  president.  Nearly  all  American  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  the  bulletin,  have  developed  a  system  of  inbreeding  under 
which  young  graduates  are  appointed  assistants  and  then  advanced 
to  instructorships,  and  later  are  promoted  to  the  faculty.  In 
striking  contrast  to  this  system  is  that  in  use  in  Italy.  On  this 
point  the  bulletin  says  : 

"When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  Italian  university  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  advertises  the  vacancy  in  the  journal  of  the 
department,  and  bulletins  announcing  the  existence  of  the  vacancy 
are  posted  in  universities  or  in  other  places  likely  to  attract  the 


notice  of  possible  candidates.  Any  person  may  apply  for  the 
position.  His  application  must  be  accompanied  by  certain  bio- 
graphical information,  together  with  a  complete  statement  of  his 
record  as  a  teacher  and  of  his  scientific  or  literary  activities.  His 
publications  must  accompany  the  application.  All  applications 
must  be  made  within  a  certain  date. 

"  In  order  to  decide  between  the  applicants  a  jury  is  selected, 
the  faculty  of  each  university  in  the  country  being  invited  to  vote 
for  members  of  the  jury,  these  being  necessarily  professors  of  the 
.same  subjects  or  of  a  kindred  subject  to  that  in  which  the  vacancy 
occurs.  Each  faculty  votes  for  five  jurors.  The  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  chooses  five  names  from  among  the  ten  having  the 
highest  votes.  The  applications  of  the  candidates  are  then  turned 
over  to  this  jury.  They  report  to  the  M  nister  tliree  names  in  the 
order  of  merit,  and  the  appointment  is  offered  to  the  first ;  if  he 
refuses,  to  the  second;  and  if  he  refuses,  to  tlie  third.  In  excep- 
tional cases  the  faculty  of  the  institution  in  which  the  vacancy 
occurs  may  request  the  filling  of  the  vacancy  by  a  direct  call  to 
another  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  another  university. 

"  In  Ciermany,  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  chair,  the  faculty  sub- 
mits nominations  to  the  sovereign,  who  either  approves  one  of 
those  proposed  or  appoints  a  scholar  of  his  own  selection.  Re- 
garding this  the  bulletin  says  : 

"'The  professor,  when  appointed,  is  required  to  announce  one 
public  or  free  lecture  course  of  one  hour  each  week.  He  must 
also  announce  one  private  or  fee  lecture  course,  which  may  be 
from  two  to  six  hours  weekly.  These  are  the  only  obligations 
resting  upon  him.  Other  fee  lectures  he  can  announce  at  will. 
The  professor  has  entire  freedom  in  arranging  his  courses  and 
choosing  his  own  lecture  subjects.  ...  His  income  is  a  total 
usually  composed  of  (i)  a  salary  attached  to  his  professorship,  (2) 
a  personal  supplement,  (3)  ar  residence  or  a  residence  indemnity, 

(4)  all  or  part  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  students  for  his  courses,  and 

(5)  a  part  of  the  more  general  fees  paid  by  students  to  the  university 
(faculty  fees,  examination  fees,  diploma  fees,  etc.).  The  receipts 
from  fees  often  exceed  those  from  all  sources  combined.' 

"His  income  has  been  computed  to  be  about  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  his  fellows  in  the  United  States.  As  the  finan- 
cial management  of  the  universities  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  head  of  the  faculty  has  duties  quite  unlike  those  of  an 
American  college  president,  whose  position  is  analogous  to  that  of 
a  railroad  president  and  consists  in  carrying  out  the  financial  policy 
of  the  corporation." 

In  comment  upon  the  situation  with  us  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  remarks : 

"  It  is  obvious  from  this  bulletin  that  the  professor's  salary  suf- 
fers from  the  multiplication  of  educational  plants  and  the  needless 
duplication  of  instruction.  For  instance,  Iowa  contains  six  in- 
stitutions for  higher  education  organically  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  their  total  revenue  is  about  one-fifth 
that  of  the  State  university.  Till  recently,  four  other  colleges  in 
Iowa  were  under  Presbyterian  control ;  their  incomes  aggregated 
the  income  of  Haverford  or  Lafayette.  Similar  conditions  are 
found  all  over  the  country.  Such  duplication  is  ruinous  to  scholar- 
ship and  salaries  alike.  Ten  institutions  must  hire  ten  differnet 
men  to  teach  one  subject,  which  might  be  taught  by  one  man  in 
one  institution  to  much  greater  advantage.  One  annual  salary  of 
ten  one-thousand-dollar  men  would  pay  for  two  years  almost  any 
famous  scholar  in  the  country.  Even  great  universities  are  extrava- 
gant in  duplicating  instructors  in  recondite  subjects,  such  as  Old 
Portuguese  or  Icelandic  ;  true  economy  would  suggest  an  inter- 
change. In  smaller  institutions  duplication  means  poor  salaries, 
cheap  men,  poor  instruction,  cheap  degrees,  ultimately — discredit 
to  the  whole  profession.  One  remedy  for  mediocrity  in  higher 
education  is  to  prune  away  the  starveling  undergrowth  of  educa- 
tional plants,  so  that  the  remaining  institutions  may  receive  ade- 
quate financial  nourishment 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  President  Pritchett  says,  that  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  teacher's  profession  depends  not  upon  pudding  or 
praise,  but  upon  the  'love  of  teaching  itself  and  the  opportunity  for 
scholarship.'  There  is,  however,  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
best  teachers  and  the  best  scholars,  even,  are  men  who  have  some- 
thing of  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  The  best  men  will  not  care  to 
sacrifice  a  library,  Europe,  the  education  of  their  children,  to  the 
love  of  teaching.  If  men  of  the  abilities  of  a  first-class  lawyer  or 
physician  are  to  be  kept  in  the  universities,  the  financial  status  of 
the  professor  must  improve  at  the  upper  end." 
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"FIRST  NIGHTS"  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

THE  vitality  of  ("lOunod's  opera  may  be  estimated  in  some 
degree  by  Mr.  Krehbiel's  assertion  that -twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  no  opera  in  the  current  repertory  comparable  in 
popularity  with  'Faust.'"  He  might,  he  admits,  be  told  that 
"neither  is  there  to-day."  In  which  case  he  confesses  that  he  will 
neither  gainsay  his  informant  nor  permit  the  fact  to  give  him  heart- 
burnings. These  observations  occur  in  the  course  of  some  his- 
torical articles  now  running  in  the  New  York  Tribune  covering  the 
twenty-five  years  of  opera  since  the  open-ng  of  the  Metropolitan. 
In  his  treatment  of  the 
first  season,  in  the  i.ssuc 
of  July  12,  it  will  be  seen 
that  tho  "Faust  "and 
other  operatic  favorites 
are  still  with  us.  the  per- 
sons that  animated  those 
works  have  all,  save 
Mme.  Sembrich,  become 
merely  memories.  The 
first  opera  sung  in  the 
new  house  was  "Faust," 
and  the  Mar^uetite  of 
that  occasion  was  Mme. 
Christine  Nilsson,  a  "fac- 
tor of  tremendous  puis- 
sance," declares  the  wri- 
ter, contributing  to  the 
popularity  of  Gounod's 
work.  He  goes  on  in 
the  reminiscent  vein  : 

"No  singer  who  is  still 
a  living  memory  was  so 
intimately  associated  in 
the  local  mind  with  (Jou- 
nod's  masterpiece  as  she 
whose  good  fortune  it 
had  been  to  recreate  tiu- 
character  of  Marf^uerite 
when,  on  March  3,  1869, 
the  opera  in  a  remodeled 

form  was  transferred  from       „  ^^:'^°  ^^"«  *'l^  P^^*"*  ^^^^^ '  V''?  ^'T^P^t'^l 
.  Pans,  and  in   New\orkset  the  standard  by 

the      1  lidatre    Lyncjue    to       ^^1,1^1,  f^^  a  long  time  all  subsequent  repre- 
the      Grand      Opdra      in       sentations  of  the  character  were  judged. 
Paris.      Coming  to  New 

York  soon  afterward,  it  was  she  who  set  the  standard  by 
which,  for  a  long  time,  all  subsequent  representatives  of  the 
character  were  judged.  With  her,  Mme.  Scalchi  (who  never 
had  more  than  one  rival  in  the  part  of  J»VV/W  so  far  as  New-Yorkers 
are  concerned,  viz.,  Annie  Louise  Cary)  and  Signor  Campanini 
(the  most  popular  Faust  who  has  ever  sung  in  New  York)  in  the 
company,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  opera  was  chosen  for  perform- 
ance on  the  opening  night  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  on 
October  22,  1S.S3.  The  opera  was  sung  in  Italian,  no  manager's 
fancy  having  yet  attained  such  a  conception  as  that  all  operas 
ought  to  be  sung  in  the  languages  in  which  they  were  composed — 
and  might  be;  for  this  reason  the  names  in  the  cast,  tho  given  in 
their  familiar  French  forms,  maybe  transliterated  into  Italian  if  so 
they  will  better  i)Iease  the  reader.  The  cast  then  was  as  follows  : 
Marfrueritf,  Mme.  Nilsson;  Siebi'l,  Mme.  Scalchi;  Martha, 
Mile.  Lablache  (whose  mother  had  been  expected  to  appear  in  the 
part,  but  was  ]irevented  by  judicial  injunction) ;  Faust,  Sig- 
nor Campanini  ;  I  a/eMt/ftg,  Signor  Del  Puente ;  Mephistophelcs, 
Signor  Novaro." 

The  event  as  a  strictly  artistic  performance  is  shown  to  have 
been  not  of  the  first  importance.  It  "did  not  differ  materially 
from  many  which  had  laken  place  in  the  Academy  of  Music  when 
the  same  artists  took  part."  The  principal  artists  had  indeed 
"  been  heard  in  the  opera  many  times  when  tlicir  j)owers  were 
greater."     We  read  further: 


CHRISTINE    NILSSON, 

as  Marguerite, 


"Mme.  Nil.sson  had  been  thirteen  years  before  the  American 
jjublic,  and  tho  in  this  period  her  art  had  grown  in  dignity  and 
nobility,  her  voice  had  lost  the  fresh  bloom  of  its  youth  and  her 
figure  had  begun  to  take  on  matronly  contours.  Still,  she  was  a 
great  favorite,  and  hers  was  an  extraordinary  triumph,  the  out- 
burst of  popular  approbation  coming,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  the  garden  scene  of  the  opera.  Referring  to  my  review 
of  the  performance  which  appeared  in  The  Tribune  of  the  next 
day,  I  note  that  till  that  moment  there  had  been  little  enthusiasm. 
After  she  had  sung  the  scintillant  waltz,  however,  the  last  film  of 
ice  that  had  held  the  public  in  decorous  check  was  melted,  and  an 
avalanche  of  plaudits  overwhelmed  the  fair  singer.  Houquets 
rained  from  the  boxes,  and  baskets  of  flowers  were  piled  over  the 

footlights  till  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  to  be  na 
end.  In  the  midst  of  the 
floral  gifts  there  was  alsa 
handed  up  a  magnificent 
velvet  casket  enclosing  a 
wreath  of  gold  bay  leaves 
and  berries,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  be  extended 
into  a  girdle  to  l)e  worn 
in  the  classic  style,  and 
two  gold  brooch  medal- 
lions, bearing  the  profiles 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
with  which  the  girdle  was 
to  be  fastened.  The  do- 
nor was  not  mentioned, 
but  an  inscription  told 
that  the  gift  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.'  Signor 
Campanini  had  spent  the 
year  before  the  opening 
in  retirement,  hoping  to 
repair  the  ravages  made 
in  his  voice  by  the  pre- 
vious seasons  at  the 
.Academy  of  Music,  and, 
I  regret  to  say,  possibly 
his  careless  mode  of  life. 
His  faults  had  been  con- 
spicuous for  several  sea- 
sons, and  the  hoped-for 
amendment  did  not  dis- 
cover itself.  'Occasion- 
ally the  old-time  sweet- 
ness, and  again  occasion- 
ally the  old-time  manly 
ring,  were  apparent  in  his  notes,  but  they  were  always  weighted 
down  by  the  evidences  of  labor;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  upper 
tones  with  which  he  used  to  fire  an  audience  into  uncontrollable 
enthusiasm  was  gone.'  " 

The  second  night  of  the  Metropolitan's  first  season  witnessed 
the  American  d^but  of  Mme.  Sembrich  in  "Lucia  di  Lainmer- 
moor."  It  was  almost  at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  she  "  being 
little  known  outside  of  Athens, where  she  made  her  dcMjut ;  I  )resden, 
where  she  had  sung  in  German,  and  London."  "All  the  good 
qualities,"  continues  the  historian,  "which  have  since  been  ex- 
tolled hundreds  of  times  by  the  critics  of  the  New-York  news- 
papers, were  noticeable  in  her  first  representation."  Mr.  Krehhiel 
turns  back  to  the  files  of  The  Tribune  to  see  what  he  wrote 
"while  under  the  spell  of  her  witching  art,"  and  finds  this  : 

"  'Mme.  Sembrich  is  a  lovely  singer— lovely  of  person,  of  ad- 
dress, of  voice;  and  her  artistic  accjuiremcnts,  in  the  limited  field 
in  which  Donizetti's  opera  called  them  into  activity,  at  least,  are 
of  the  highest  rank.  Her  style  is  exquisite,  and  plainly  the  out- 
growth of  a  thoroughly  musical  nature.  It  unites  some  of  the  high- 
est elements  of  art.  Such  reposefulness  of  manner,  such  smooth- 
ness and  facility  in  execution,  such  perfect  balance  of  tone  and 
refinement  of  expression  can  be  found  only  in  one  richly  endowed 
with  deep  musical  feeling  and  ripe  artistic  intelligence.  She  car- 
ries her  voice  wondrously  well  throughout  a  wide  register,  and 


SOl-IA   SCALCHI, 

as  Siebel, 
Who  never  had  more  than  one  rival  in  this 
part  so   far  as  New-Yorkers  are  concerned, 
viz.,  Annie  Louise  Cary. 
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from  her  lowest  note  to  her  highest  there  is  the  same  quality  of 
tone.  It  is  a  voice  of  fine  texture,  too  ;  it  has  a  velvety  softness, 
yet  is  brilliant;  and  tho  not  magnetic  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
voices  of  other  singers  still  before  the  puplic.  it  has  a  tine,  sympa- 
thetic vein.  It  awakens  echoes  of  Mnie.  Patti's  organ,  but  has 
warmer  life-blood  in  it." 

"  Of  the  musicianly  qualities  of  this  charming  singer,  recognized 
on  this  first  acquaintance,  we  were  to  have  a  demonstration  before 
her  departure  whicli  was  in  the  highest  degree  surprizing.  Sym- 
pathy for  Mr.  Ahbey  in 
his  great  losses,  and  ad- 
miration for  the  self- 
sacriticing  manner  in 
which  he  adhered  to  all 
his  obligations  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  public,  led 
the  directors  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Com- 
pany to  offer  him  a 
benefit  concert.  At  this 
entertainment,  which  was 
successful  beyond  any- 
thing that  local  records 
had  to  show  up  to  that 
time,  the  profits  amount- 
ing to  $16,000,  Mme. 
Sembrich  sang  an  aria, 
then  came  upon  the  stage 
and  played  a  violin  obli- 
gato  to  Mme.  Nil.>^.son's 
performance  of  the  fa- 
miliar Bach-Gounod  'Ave 
Maria' ;  again  she  ap- 
peared, and  this  time 
played  a  Chopin  Mazour- 
ka  on  the  pianoforte.  In 
every  instance  she  was 
the  complete  artist,  and  the  public,  who  had  been  charmed 
by  her  witcheries  as  Mozart's  Zerlina  and  melted  by  the  pathos 
of  her  singing  in  the  last  act  of  'La  Traviata,'  were  at  a  loss 
to  say  if  she  had  shown  herself  a  greater  artist  in  song  or  in 
instrumental  music,  as  a  pianist  or  violinist.  It  was  not  until 
many  years  after  she  had  returned  to  Europe  to  continue  her 
operatic  triumphs  in  St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
Berlin  that  I  learned  the  story  of  her  life  and  with  it  the  secret  of 
her  musical  versatility  :  how  she  had  started  life  as  a  player  of  the 
pianoforte  and  violin  with  her  father  at  dances  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  folk  in  her  native  town  in  Poland,  gone  to  the  Conserva- 
tory in  Lemberg  to  study  the  pianoforte,  been  taken  to  the  Con- 
servatory at  Vienna  by  Professor  Stengel  (then  her  teacher,  now 
her  husband),  because  there  was  nothing  left  in  his  system  of 
instruction  from  which  she  could  profit,  and  there  been  advised  to 
study  singing  instead  of  the  pianoforte  with  Liszt,  as  her  proud 
teacher  had  fondly  hoped.  It  was  Professor  Epstein  who  gave 
the  world  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  our  generation,  but  in 
doing  so  he  robbed  it  of  a  pianist  of  doubtless  equal  caliber.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  story  of  Mme.  Sembrich  is  without  a  parallel." 


Copyrighted  by  Elliott  &  Fry,  London. 

ITALO  CAMPANINI, 

The  most  popular  Faust  who  has  ever  sun 
in  New  York. 


REAL  LIFE  AND  FORBIDDEN  FRUIT 

Two  "commonly  confused  "  tendencies  of  our  time  in  literature 
ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished.  So  thinks  |Mr.  Richard 
Burton,  the  poet  and  essayist  who  defines  these  tendencies  as  "that 
which  portrays  grim  and  unpleasant  aspects  of  life  for  the  purpose 
of  arousing  serious  discussion,  and  that  v/hich  handles  ^forbidden 
fruit  for  its  salacious  attraction."  One  class  is  "represented  by 
writers  like  Ibsen  and  Tolstoy;  the  other  by  a  book  like  'Three 
Weeks'  et  id  genus  omne."  To  lump  together  these  quite  distinct 
manifestations  in  a  wholesome  condemnation  as  is  "frequently  the 
mistake  of  well-meaning  folk,"  is  "utterly  unfair  to  the  noble 
writers  who  wish  to  talk  frankly  of  human  life  in  books,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  understood  and  bettered  by  those  living  it."  Mr. 
Burton,  writing  in  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis),  shows  how  some 
of  the  reading  public  view  "the  grave,  great  books  that  clear  the 
social  air."     Thus  : 


"In  Ibsen's  'An  Enemy  of  the  People,'  when  Dr.  Stockman 
learns  that  his  town,  a  popular  spa,  is  furnishing  water  to  its 
patrons  that  is  really  contaminated,  he  would  at  once  announce  it 
to  his  fellow  townsmen,  that  they  may  rectify  the  rottenness.  To 
his  intense  surprize,  being  an  idealist,  he  finds  that  because  their 
pockets  are  tapped,  they  would  hush  up  the  truth,  and,  moreover, 
regard  him  as  a  nuisance,  a  public  menace,  not  a  savior  at  all. 

"The  attitude  toward  Stockman  is  exactly  that  of  a  portion  of 
the  reading  public  toward  the  grave,  great  ^books  that  clear  the 
social  air.  The  commonest  complaint  heard  against  them  is  that 
they  are  'unpleasant ' ;  as  if  unpleasant  things  were  not  salutary, 
at  times. 

"  Lurking  behind  this  limited  and  deplorable  view  is  the  false 
theory  of  art  which  claims  that  it  should  be  naught  but  'amusing,' 
in  the  lightest  and  shallowest  sense.  'We  can  go  to  political 
economy  or  medicine  for  our  preachments  and  our  pathology,'  cry 
these  objectors,  and  spontaneous  applause  always  follows  this  ad- 
captandum  appeal. 

"  Unquestionably,  art  should  furnish  pleasure,  and  literary  art  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  while  it  should  be  based  firmly  on 
the  appeal  to  the  esthetic  sense  and  minister  to  our  enjoyment,  it 
is  an  absurd  curtailment  of  the  higher  offices  of  art  or  literature, 
not  to  allow  it  to  instruct  and  enlarge  and  uplift,  as  well.  Deny 
this,  and,  presto,  you  rule  out  of  court  most  of  the  permanent  mas- 
terpieces and  masters  of  the  world.  It  is  a  child's  view  rather 
than  a  man's  which  talks  this  nothing-but-thepleasant  kind  of 
talk.     And  to  yield  to  it  is  simply  to  emasculate  literature." 

There  is  in  mankind  a  safe  instinct,  "which  reacts  from  the  im- 
pure, the  suggestive,  the  base."     He  continues  : 

"It  can  always  be  trusted,  whether  found  in  the  young  or  old. 
The  unpleasant  in  a  book  which  means  evil  for  evil's  sake  should 
be  kept  out  of  literature  even  as  it  should  out  of  life,  and  there 
has  been  far  too  much  concession  to  it  in  our  time,  whether  from 
indifference,  ignorance,  or  secret  liking.  A  common  trick  is  to 
pretend  that  the  questionable  piece  of  literature  is  in  some  way 
a  good  lesson,  or  so  fine  as  art  that  its  subject  or  license  of  treat- 
ment may  be  overlooked.  The  jail  is  none  too  bad  a  place  for  the 
people  who  produce  that  kind  of  rot  and  then  try  to  sugar-coat  it. 


Cupyii^hled  by  Elliott  &  Fry,  London. 


Co|>yriKhted  by  Aime  Dujiont,  New  York. 


MARCELLA     SEMBRICH, 

At  the  time  of  her  New- York  debut.  At  the  present  day. 

The  musical  history  of  Mme.  Sembrich,  says  Mr.  Krehbiel,  is  without 
a  parallel. 

And  in  time  to  come  they  will  be  put  in  jail  far  more  freely  than 
they  are  now. 

"Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between  literature  that  is 
sound  and  acceptable,  tho  it  may  be  somber,  and  that  which  is 
unwholesome  and  specious.     It  all  depends  on  two  things:  the 
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kind  of  author  behind  the  book,  and  his  aim  as  a  writer:  really, 
this  simmers  down  to  just  one  thing,  since  an  aim  is  but  the 
expression  of  a  personality.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  if  there  be  a 
really  fine  character  with  a  noble  purpose  back  of  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture, the  result  can  only  be  good.  Figs  from  tigs  and  thistles  from 
thistles,  that  is  the  law.  The  subject,  as  subject,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  A  fine  subject  can  be  smutted  by  a  dirty  author,  and. 
contrariwise,  the  subject  seemingly  impossible  can  be  so  lifted  up 
as  to  offer  the  world  a  superb  spiritual  lesson. 

"If  this  distinction  could  be  generally  made  and  the  principle 
back  of  it  grasped,  a  lot  of  fiabby  criticism  of  literature  would  be 
checked  and  books  be  read  to  more  profit,  with  no  diminution  of 
the  pleasure  properly  to  be  got  out  of  them. 

"It  all  comes  to  this:  there  are  two  conceptions  of  literature 
fundamentally  opposite:  that  which  declares  that  form  is  every- 
thing and  th.it  it  settles  the  question  of  literary  worth  ;  the  other, 
which  proclaims  that  substance  as  well  as  form  counts,  that  not 
only  technic,  but  height  of  intellectual  and  moral  accomplishment, 
goes  to  the  result  which  we  call  good,  or  great,  or  bad.  Accept 
theory  No.  i,  and  you  admit  as  admirable  much  that  is  low- 
pitched  and  tainted.  Stand  by  theory  No.  2,  and  you  let  into 
the  little  demense,  where  the  leaders  walk,  that  only  which  is  skil- 
ful and  high.  Vou  conceive  of  literature  in  a  way  to  make  it  of 
wide  and  beneficial  influence  among  the  children  of  men,  and  not 
the  mere  plaything  of  a  cult. 

"  In  a  word,  you  restore  to  a  noble  power  its  finer,  larger  impli- 
cation, lost  sight  of  when  attention  is  given  alone  to  that  which 
interests  the  craftsman  and  specialist  rather  than  the  general 
reader.  And  you  kill  forever  the  chance  of  the  writer  who  would, 
under  the  prete.xt  of  art,  dodge  his  moral  responsibilities  and  de- 
base the  standards  of  a  high  and  worthy  profession.  Nor,  it  may 
be  added,  should  the  author  who  gives  us  the  grim,  even  from  the 
best  of  motives,  forget  that  there  is  a  time  to  laugh  also  in  litera- 
ture, as  in  life,  and  that  we  need  now  and  again  the  radiant  sun- 
shine of  good  cheer  in  some  tonic  volume  that,  looking  aside  from 
the  tragic,  sees  the  glad  and  tells  the  truth  about  it." 


tatingiy  declare  to  be  a  unique  piece  of  dramatic  literature — e.\- 
quisitely  written,  and  ordered  with  an  amazing  sense  of  dramatic 
effect. 

"The  mental  hurdles  which  the  dramatist  has  set  up  are  easy 
work,  however,  compared  with  the  physical  impediments  which  he 
has  set  in  the  path  of  the  actors.  Not  merely  have  they  to  im- 
personate birds— they  must  be  as  such.  Only  the  actor's  face  and 
voice  will  be  left  to  him.  but  in  spite  of  apparent  difficulties  every 
one  concerned  looks  forward  to  a  triumph." 


ROSTAND'S  NEW   PLAY 

THE  sensation  of  the  coming  theatrical  season  bids  fair  to  be 
the  production  of  Rostand's  new  piay  in  verse  with  the  title 
of  "Chanticleer."  The  sensation  promises  to  be  international,  for 
rumor  has  it  that  simultaneous  with  the  first  production  in  Paris 
will  be  its  presentation  in  English  in  London  and  in  New  York. 
It  is  now  eight  years  since  Mme.  Bernhardt  brought  out  Rostand's 
previous  drama,  the  Napoleonic  play  called  "  L'Aiglon,"  and  the 
interval  has  been  spent  by  the  author,  so  reports  have  it,  in  de- 
stroying and  rewriting  various  versions  of  the  new  drama.  To 
these  acts  he  was  led,  says  an  account  in  The  Daily  Mail  (Lon- 
don), by  jealousy  of  "  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  dramatist  of  his 
generation."  The  world's  rights  in  the  play  have  been  secured  by 
Messrs.  Jean  Coquelin  and  Hertz,  the  managers  of  the  Porte 
Sainte-Martin  Theatre,  in  Paris,  for  which  they  have  paid  $50,000 
on  account  of  the  author's  royalties.  Not  only  in  the  matter  of 
price  is  the  play  unique,  as  the  following  shows  : 

"  Its  title,  'Chanticleer.'  gives  an  index  to  its  character,  but  would 
hardly  convey  the  fact  that  not  a  single  human  being  figures  in  the 
cast !  This  is  comprized  entirely  of  birds  and  animals,  the  ordi- 
nary denizens  of  a  farmyard,  in  which  the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid. 

"The  common  farmyard  cock  is  the  hero  of  this  poetic  drama, 
and  a  fine  hero,  too,  since  M.  Coquelin  aim'  is  to  interpret  him  in 
I'aris.  The  golden  pheasant  is  the  heroine,  and,  when  it  is  added 
that  its  gorgeous  plumage  will  conceal  the  personality  of  Mme. 
.Simnne  le  Hargy  ;  that  M.  Jean  Coquelin  is  to  growl  poetry  as  the 
old  watch-dog,  and  that  many  actors  scarcely  less  renowned  on  the 
l>oulevards  are  to  assume  disguises  no  less  fantastic,  it  is  apparent 
tiiat  all  the  ingredients  of  a  very  pretty  plot  have  been  selected. 

"  Into  the  details  of  the  story  it  would  be  unfair  to  enter  at  pres- 
ent, but  it  may  at  least  be  hinted  that  the  plot  hinges  on  the 
jealousies  of  this  animal  kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  limitations  with 
which  he  has  here  surrounded  himself,  M.  Rostand  has  woven 
around  his  fantastic  scheme  a  web  of  poetry,  of  drama,  and  of 
philosophy  which  all  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear  it  unhesi- 


THE  FIRST  ISRAELITE  SENIOR 
WRANGLER 

T^HE  Senior  Wranglershipat  Cambridge,  the  highest  academic 
*■  distinction  attainable  at  an  English  university,  was  this  year 
awarded  to  a  Russian  Jew  named  Selig  Brodetsky.  The  award, 
to  be  sure,  was  shared  by  him  with  a  young  Englishman  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  honor  is  the  more  remarkable,  thinks  the  New  York  Sun, 
for  in  a  sense  seldom  paralleled  he  has  been  indebted  to  himself 
alone  for  every  step  in  his  upward  progress.  The  son  of  a  poor 
emigrant  from  Odessa  to  East  London,  he  could  not  speak  English 
when  he  arrived  in  England  at  the  age  of  five.  From  the  start,  it 
is  said,  he  has  been  handicapped  by  the  extreme  indigence  of  his 
family.  His  course  up  to  this  time,  his  twentieth  year,  is  thus 
traced  in  The  Sun  : 

"We  are  told  that  he  first  began  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  at  the  Jewish  Free  School  in  1S95,  which  he  left  five 
years  later  with  a  scholarship  which  secured  for  him  five  years' 
tuition  at  the  Cowper  Street  Central  Foundation  School.  In  1902 
he  was  placed  first  in  all  London  for  the  London  County  Council 
Intermediate  Scholarship,  altho  he  was  the  youngest  student  who 
at  the  time  presented  himself  for  examination.  His  success  en- 
titled him  to  a  five  years'  scholarship  at  Cowper  Street  School, 
and  three  years  later  he  passed  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local  exami- 
nation, obtaining  a  prize  of  ^10  and  another  scholarship  of  ^40 
annually  for  three  years.  In  the  same  year  (1905)  he  gained  the 
Senior  Antony  Death  exhibition,  tenable  at  one  ot  the  two  chief 
English  universities  for  three  years,  the  exhibition  being  worth 
^60  a  year  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  ^30  a  year  for  the 
expenses  of  outfit.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  passed  the 
Board  of  Education  Honors  Mathematics  examination,  winning 
the  bronze  medal  for  the  highest  place  in  the  first  division  of  the 
first  class,  besides  securing  first-class  honors  in  physics  at.  the 
intermediate  examination  for  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  first 
place  in  the  Senior  examination  for  Cambridge  Locals,  which 
carried  a  prize  of  £\2.  Soon  afterward  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  holding  at  the  time  the  Senior  Death  exhibition 
alreadv  mentioned  (^90),  a  senior  London  County  Council  scholar- 
ship of  £\o  and  a  mathematical  .scholarship  of  ^60,  each  tenable 
for  three  vears,  the  tiiree  collectively  amounting  to  ^190  a  year. 
How  he  profited  by  his  opportunities  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  is 
sufiiciently  attested  by  his  attainment  of  a  Senior  Wranglership. 
We  take  it  that  when  all  the  conditions  and  disabilities  are  con- 
sidered this  must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  notable  achieve- 
ments ever  credited  to  a  young  man  in  the  field  of  science. 

"We  shall  follow  with  interest  the  future  careei  of  this  Jewish 
Senior  Wrangler.  Will  he  go  into  politics  and  strive  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  coreligionist  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  never 
had  any  such  educational  advantages  .'  Will  he  enter  the  bar  and 
emulate  the  professional  triumphs  of  Farrer  Herschell.  the  son  of 
a  Polish  Jew,  who,  however,  was  converted  to  Christianity  and 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Edinburgh  merchant  ?  The  religious 
tests  then  applied  to  undergraduates  prevented  Farrer  Herschell 
from  matriculation  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  heolnained 
a  B..A.  degree  at  London  I'niveristy.  After  being  called  to  the 
bar  he  became  successively  (Queen's  Counsel,  Recorder  of  Carlisle, 
Solicitor-C.eneral,  and  Lord  Higli  Chancellor,  a  post  which  he  twice 
occupied. 

"Or  will  the  first  Israelite  Senior  Wrangler  devote  his  remark- 
able talenis  for  the  higher  mathematics  and  for  scientific  investi- 
gation to  the  field  of  astronomical  or  physical  research  .'  What- 
ever the  choice  that  he  shall  make,  we  may  be  tolerably  certain 
that  Selig  Brodetsky  will  be  heard  from  again." 
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IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  WORLD 


"  WHICH  COLLEGE    FOR   THE    BOY  ? " 

John  Corbix,  author  of  "An  American 
at  Oxford,"  and  who  has  been  dramatic 
critic  of  two  New  York  morning  news- 
papers, has  recently  published  in  Boston 
a  book  under  the  above  title,  which  at  this 
season  should  be  of  interest  to  many  par- 
ents. Mr.  Corbin  does  not  aini  so  much  to 
answer  the  question  definitely  as  to  furnish 
his  readers  with  specific  information  about 
several  colleges  from  which  to  form  their 
own  conclusions.  Xor  does  he  write  of  all 
the  prominent  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, but  rather  of  certain  typical  ones. 

Princeton,  which  is  described  as  "a  col- 
legiate university,"  is  declared  not  to  be 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  word  a  university 
at  all,  nor  likely  to  become  one.  While  it 
has  departments  dealing  with  special  tech- 
nical courses,  they  together  do  not  include 
more  than  two  hundred  of  the  students. 
It  is  the  aim  of  Princeton  to  cultivate  not 
science,  but  the  man,  each  pupil  being 
dealt  with  "as  an  individual  from  the 
outset."  Mr.  Corbin  quotes  the  remark  of 
a  prominent  leader  in  the  faculty  that 
Princeton  "  takes  boys  out  of  the  world, 
dominates  them  for  four  years,  and  returns 
them  to  the  world  grown  men,  formed,  as 
well  as  nourished,  by  their  alma  mater." 
Princeton  lies  in  a  town  which  "never 
would  have  existed  except  for  it,"  .secluded 
among  green  meadows  and  beneath  blue 
skies,  nature  having  "predestined  it  to 
the  purity  and  healthiness  of  college  life." 
The  ideal  of  student  life  there  is  "organized 
democracy."  Even  social  life  is  one  vast 
democratic  organization  where  each  person 
has  an  equal  chance  for  all  desirable  dis- 
tinctions. A  boy  of  humble  parentage 
may  go  to  Princeton  and  "by  mere  virtue 
of  character  and  ability  do  everything  and 
be  everything."  All  in  all  Mr.  Corbin  finds 
no  institution  of  learning  which  has  ex- 
celled Princeton  "in  inspiring  its  under- 
graduates with  manly  simplicity  and  ear- 
nestness." 

Harvard,  of  which  Mr.  Corbin  is  a  grad- 
uate, is  called  "a  Germanized  universit}-," 
where  the  dominant  spirit  is  "an  austere, 
even  sacrificial,  devotion  to  pure  science." 
It  teaches  all  the  recognized  arts,  sciences, 
and  professions,  many  of  the  departments 
being  of  the  first  rank,   and   all  of  them 


strong.  But  this  was  not  always  true  of 
Harvard.  It  was  Charles  W.  Eliot  who 
transformed  it  from  "a  typical  Engli.sh 
college"  into  an  institution  which  "in 
spirit  and  scope  compares  not  unfavorably 
with  the  foremost  universities  of  Germany. " 
It  was  in  1869  that  Eliot  became  president, 
—  "a  splendid,  if  portentous,  figure;  this 
young  chemist  of  thirty-five  took  our  oldest 
and  largest  university  in  his  palm  and  has 
held  it  there  with  mastery  unimpaired  for 
almost  forty  years."  Out  of  a  total  of 
3,234  students  at  Harvard  in  the  college 
proper,  less  than3oo,  "or  about  one  in  eight, 
are  pursuing  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  many 
of  these  only  select  a  single  course  or  two." 
Mr.  Corbin  states  this  fact  as  if  with  regret, 
pointing  out  the  great  need  in  America 
"for  an  impulse  away  from  materiali.sm 
and  toward  higher  standards  of  living — 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual."  At 
Harvard  he  finds  a  tendency  toward  a  new 
goal,  "the  union  of  the  spirit  of  pure 
science  with  that  of  the  ripest  huinanity." 
Michigan  is  "the  Middle  Eastern  univer- 
sity," but  draws  its  students  from  the 
same  number  of  States  and  Territories  as 
Yale,  and  is  now  pressing  Harvard  close 
for  first  place,  having  in  all  departments 
4,571  students,  or  about  one  thousand 
more  than  Yale.  From  the  outset  Michigan 
has  striven  toward  the  German  ideal  of 
pure  science,  altho  in  practise  "it  has  been 
obliged  to  give  most  of  its  instruction  in 
technology  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  pro- 
fessions." Among  State  institutions  it  is 
remarkable  for  being  "so  broadly  repre- 
sentative and  so  liberal."  and  yet  it  is 
"among  the  most  chaotic  of  our  univer- 
sities"; it  has  no  "dominant  progressive 
policy."  Two  factions  prevail  in  almost 
every  department — "a  group  of  older  men 
remaining  in  control,  and  a  body  of  younger 
men,  filled  with  creative  energy,  who  feel 
themselves  hampered."  Mr.  Corbin  writes 
in  detail  of  the  results  which  have  followed 
the  abolishing  of  dormitories,  in  placing 
ux)on  the  townspeople  of  Ann  Arbor  "the 
responsibility  for  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  undergraduates."  Thirty- two  fra- 
ternities and  eleven  sororities  have  in  con- 
sequence grown  up,  while  every  year  sees 
the  addition  of  a  new  chapter.  The  result 
is  the  want  of  a  social  center  and  the  pres- 
ence of  flourishing  saloons,  of  which  there 


are  thirty-nine,  all  ])opular  with  students, 
because  nowhere  else  do  they  find  places 
where  they  "can  enlarge  their  acquaintance 
beyond  the  fraternity  world."  There  is 
crying  need  at  Michigan  "for  a  better 
ordered  residential  life." 

Cornell  is  treated  as  "a  technical  univer- 
sity," altho  Mr.  Corbin  found  this  charac- 
terization resented  by  one  of  the  deans. 
When  Cornell  was  founded  the  older  col- 
leges of  the  East  had  already  preempted 
the  field  of  liberal  education,  and  hence 
there  lay  open  to  it  "the  great  unoccupied 
field  of  technical  training."  It  is  not 
wholly  technical  in  its  purposes,  the  present 
aim  being  "the  arts,  pure  science,  and  the 
liberal  professions."  Along  with  utility 
go  efTorts  to  broaden  character  and  deep- 
en culture.  In  its  technical  departments 
Cornell  is  rivalled  by  only  one  institution. 
The  fraternity  spirit  is  stronger  there  than 
at  Michigan,  and  in  consequence  "the 
tendency  toward  general  social  life  is 
weaker";  the  fraternity-houses  "more 
sumptuous  and  beautiful"  than  perhaps 
are  those  of  any  other  college  or  unix'ersity. 
But  even  at  Cornell  there  are  signs  of  a 
revival  of  devotion  to  the  humanities,  a 
building  devoted  to  them  recently  erected 
being  "one  of  the  very  few  educational 
edifices  of  real  beauty  in  America." 

Chicago  is  described  as  "a  university  by 
enchantment,"  and  as  "the  ofTspring  of 
Yale";  its  primary  ideal  in  instruction 
being  "scientific  culture."  The  great  bulk 
of  the  teaching  and  the  general  life  of  the 
students  Mr.  Corbin  found  "intelligently 
conservati\-e  and  in  all  ways  sound." 
Altho  unfortunately  situated,  as  are  Colum- 
bia and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  city,  so  that  even  the  best  fraternities 
have  trouble  in  getting  members  to  live 
in  their  houses,  Chicago  has  done  much  to 
become  "a  school  for  manners  and  morals 
as  well  as  for  the  mind."  Mr.  Corbin 
mentions  certain  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made  to  get  a  degree  as  "little  short 
of  heroic."  Many  students  light  street- 
lamps,  take  care  of  furnaces,  wait  on  tables, 
and  wash  dishes. 

Wisconsin,  "a  utilitarian  university," 
lays  chief  stress  upon  immediate  practical 
results.  The  university  has  become  "an 
instrument  of  the  State,"  and  in  that  sense 
ranks  first  among  American  institutions. 
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on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  succeeding  presidents. 

"But  it  might  well  be  urged  that  even 
during  the  wailing  years,  tho  further  en- 
largement was  impossible,  her  ennobling 
presence  could  ill  be  spared.  I  thought, 
however,  that  so  subordinate  a  benefit  to 
the  college  should  properlv  give  way  to  the 
demands  of  her  health.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  she  broke  down  during  her  first 
year  at  Wclleslcy.  I  did  not  think  it  safe 
that  such  exhaustion  should  continue.  It 
was  better  even  for  the  college  that  she 
should  help  it  henceforth  in  other  ways. 

■'  I  had  no  idea  of  closing  her  career. 
Tho.se  who  protested  against  this  were 
ciuite  right.  Talents  so  obviou.sly  meant 
for  mankind  no  one  had  a  right  to  seize  for 
himself.  '  Xot  mine — I  never  called  her 
mine.'  Only  on  condition  that  I  could  give 
her  enlargement,  not  confinement,  was  I 
justified  in  accejjting  her  sacrifice  and 
bearing  her  away  to  my  home.  Yet  I 
thought  our  critics  a  little  dull  not  to  per- 
cei\e  the  \ast  increase  of  powers  which 
love,  home,  ease,  and  happiness  bring. 
A  local  satirist,  commenting  on  this  fact,  tained,  and  that  Professor  Palmer  should  Until  these  fundamental  needs  are  supplied 
said  the  ideal  of  Wisconsin  was  "not  cul-  take  up  his  residence  at  Wellesley.  his  Har-  Sml^r^'it'sXirrd'Th^m  "tot^'o^^^ 
ture,  but  agriculture.  '  Mr.  Corbin  came  vard  duties  being  withm  easy  reach.  One  of  the.se  w-ith  suspicion  and  exalt  a  public 
away  convinced  that  Wisconsin  is  the  one  the  friends  of  Wellesley  "offered  to  build  us  career  in  contrast,  when  these  are  the  very 
university  "most  immediately  in  touch  a  house  within  the  grounds  there,  and  to  means  by  which  that  becomes  rich  and 
with  the  spirit  and  needs  of  our  time."  rai.se  a  fund  for  the  joint  salary,  tho  this  strong.  The  public  person  is  not  one  being. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  build  dormitories  was  hardlv  necessary  her  salary  being  at  and  the  private  another;  for  the  worth  of 
.  .'  ,  .      ^  ,      •    ..1      1     11  •.      •      1      ♦u     4-        <t  j"     •       v.   .  /  public   leadership   is  -prettv   exactly   pro- 

which  go  far  to  make  it  lead  all  its  rivals  the  time  $4,000  and  mine  but  $3,500,  we  portioned  to  the  wealth  of  the  i^crsonal 
in  this  widening,  impending,  and  momen-  should  have  been  in  easier  circumstances  nature.  So  it  had  hitherto  been  in  her  case, 
tous  reform."  The  moral  tone  Mr.  Corbin  at  Wellesley  than  at  Cambridge."  Of  the  To  carry  that  wealth  still  nearer  to  corn- 
found  "exceptionally  sound"  and  the  in-  reasons  which  moved  Professor  Palmer  and  pletene.ss  was  my  happy  office." 
tellectual  and  social  tone  high,  much  of  Miss  Freeman  to  decide  upon  the  marriage  The  second  point  to  which  reference  is 
this  being  due  to  the  character  of  the  town,    in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said.  Professor    here  made  is   the  question   whether   Mrs. 

Palmer's  life  had  been  shortened  by  the 
pace  at  which  her  race  was  run.  Professor 
Palmer  says: 

"Mrs. 
W'Oman. 


IIDMI-    1)K   ALU   K    1RI:EM.-\N    P.M.MKK,    1\    I  AMBRim;i;,   .MA>.s. 

.\t  uiie  lime  the  liome  of  President  Felton,  and  lunj;  tlie  lionie  of  Prof.  Andrew  P 


IViibody. 


which  has  been  known  to  call  itself,  not    Palmer  says 
with(jut  some  degree  of  justification,  "the 
Athens  of  the  West."     Wisconsin  ought  to 
have  been  the  recipient  of  a  large  income 


"In  the  view  of  both  of  us  Miss  Free- 
man's work  at  Wellesley  was  already  sub- 
stantially done.     In  another  six  years  she 

any 


Palmer   was   an   extremely  busy 
The  amount  of  work  she  bore  was 


under  the  Morill  Act  of  1862,  but  it  proved  could  accomplish  little  more  than 
"faithless"  to  its  noble  trust.  In  this  creditable  successor.  She  had  set  the  pat-  enormous,  and  the  diversity  of  it  no  less 
respect  it  stands  in  marked  contrast  with  ^ern,  and  quiet  growth  according  to  it  was  remarkable.  Since  a  large  proportion  of  it 
Cornell,  which,  through  the  foresight  of  its  what  was  now  required  Little  further  con-  was  connected  with  some  sort  of  leader- 
*•  *  structive  work  was  at  the  moment  j)ossible.  ship,  it  brought  upon  her  great  respon- 
"It  .seemed  to  Miss  Freeman  and  myself  sibilitj-,  and  taxed  her  bodily  and  mental 
that  having  faithfully  carried  the  college  strength  to  the  utmost.  Her  domestic 
through  its  ])ioneer  jjcriod,  she  might  be  cares  were  not  less  than  those  of  ordinary 
discharged  from  its  waiting  time;  that  the  women,  nor  less  exquisitely  performed.  She 
length  of  this  might  even  be  diminished  did  the  usual  amount  of  housekeeping, 
and  the  coming  of  a  period  of  expansion  be  sewing,  visiting,  receiving  guests,  look- 
hastened  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  so  ing  after  the  sick  and  poor,  and  attend- 
clo.sely  associated  with  its  founder.     Much  ing  social  functions. 

of  the  aid   she  could   now  give  might  be  "On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  from 

iven  as  well  in  ])rivate  life  as  from   the  girlhood  to  the  grave,  with  only  brief  in- 

Of  course  she  remained  ter\als    after   marriage,    her   powers   were 


founder,  now  receives  as  a  consequence  of 
that  act  an  annual  income  of  $350,000, 
whereas  Wisconsin  recei\-es  only  $12,000. 


ALICE    FREEMAN   PALMER 

Two  features  of  the  life  of  iVlice  Freeman 
Palmer,  the  lamented  president  of  Welles- 
ley, are  discust  in  interesting  manner  l)y 
her  husband  in  the  life  of  her  written  V>y 
him  and  recently  published  in  Boston.  One  president's  chair 
of  these  is  the  marriage  itself,  of  which,  at 
the  time  the  engagement  was  announced, 
much  was  said  i)ro  and  con  as  to  its  wisdom. 

Many  friends  of  Wellesley  argued  strong- 
ly against  the  step.  It  was  contended 
"that  in  proportion  as  one  develops  capac- 
ity for  public  things  he  should  treat  his 
personal  desires  as  matters  of  little  mo- 
ment." It  was  added  "that  priests  cannot 
marry,  and  kings  only  those  who  are  likely 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  land."  Re- 
sponsibility, it  was  held,  "carries  with  it  a 
trust  which  can  not  be  cast  away  at  will," 
civilization  itself  being  founded  upon  "ded- 
icated lives,  lives  which  acknowledged  ob- 
ligation not  to  themselves  or  to  other  single 
liersons,  but  to  the  community,  to  .science, 
t<.)  art,  to  a  cau.se."  These  extremists  a.sked 
also  what  ought  to  be  "thought  of  the  man 
who  would  tem])t  her  from  eminence  to 
obscurity." 

Compromises  were  suggested,  one  of 
them  being  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place,   that   the  i)residency  should   be   re- 


Frum  lh«  ArihtlvcU'  Ura 
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kept  under  incessant  tension.  Xaturally 
then  she  was  often  judged  harshly.  Was 
not  her  career  simply  another  instance  of 
headlong  and  ill-regulated  zeal.''  Did  she 
not  by  example  encourage  repose-needing 
women  to  undertake  what  was  excessi\-e 
even  for  a  man?  Powers  like  hers  should 
have  been  treated  with  resi)ect  and  guarded. 
Was  not  her  wastefulness  sure  to  result  in 
early  collapse?  And  when  her  death  before 
the  age  of  fifty  startled  the  many  who 
needed  her,  these  doubts  were  doubled  and 
the  inquiry  was  inevitable  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  wiser  to  continue 
longer  at  a  slower  pace?  I  hope  every 
reader  of  my  book  has  been  asking  these 
questions.    This  is  the  place  to|answer  them. 

"Xo  one  will  atltirm  that  her  life  in  col-  ' 
lege  or  in  her  early  years  was  ideal.      It 
contained  twice  too  much  work  and  only 
half  enough  refreshment.     It  was  attended  [ 
throughout   by   crushing   anxieties.      Had  | 
her  health  been  properly  regarded  at  this  ! 
time,  she  might  have  eradicated  some  of 
the  physical  weaknesses  she  inherited  and 
so   have   greatly   lightened    the   labors   of 
later  years.     That  she  did  not  do  so,  how- 
ever, was  not  her  fault.     The  exactions  of 
those  years  she  did  not  choose.    They  were 
laid   upon  her  by   i:)overty.      She  had   an  ' 
education  to  gain,  a  living  to  earn;    and 
she  accepted  their  hard  conditions  as  cheer- 
fully as  have  hundreds  of  other  young  men 
and   women.      I   wonder   that  she   passed 
through  them  with  so  little  physical  dam- 
age and  drew  from  them  such  refinement 
and  charm.  , 

"Xor  do  I  see  any  signs  of  carelessness  ! 
in  the  Wellesle}'  time.  During  her  teaching 
there  the  disturbed  conditions  inseparable 
from  the  starting  of  a  new  college  over- 
worked all  its  faculty,  utterly  breaking 
down  its  leaders — the  founder,  the  presi- 
dent, and  herself.  She  alone  showed  such 
sagacity  in  methods  of  restoration  that  she 
was  soon  able  to  return  to  work  and  accept 
the  presidency;  her  chief  hesitation  in 
doing  so  being  the  doubt  whether  she  ought 
to  expose  herself  to  new  exhaustion.  Once 
having  decided  that  the  college  w-as  more 
important  than  herself,  she  was  obliged  to 
give  henself  wholly  to  its  demands.  Yet 
even  then  she  studied  protective  measures. 
She  kept  a  horse  and  took  regular  exercise. 

"Like  everybody,  she  had  her  times  of 
weariness.  The  accident  described  in  my 
twelfth  chapter  brought  permanent  dam- 
age. But  neither  this  nor  any  previous 
fatigue  had  any  influence  in  shortening  her 
life.  She  died  of  a  rare  disease,  intus- 
susception of  the  intestine,  a  disease 
against  which  no  precautions  are  possible. 
Its  causes  are  totally  unknown.  Many 
physicians  believe  it  to  be  congenital,  and 
all  those  consulted  agreed  that  nothing 
which  she  had  done  or  left  undone  could 
in  anv  wav  have  hastened  it." 


THE  DEFECTS  OF  COEDUCATION 

Julius  Sachs,  professor  of  secondary  ed- 
ucation in  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  contributes  to  The  Educational 
Review  (May)  an  article  on  what  he  calls 
"The  Intellectual  Reactions  of  Coeduca- 
tion," in  which  he  contends  that  radical 
changes  are  impending  in  coeducation  as 
now  provided  in  American  colleges.  Such 
a  modification  of  existing  methods  of  in- 
struction is  needed,  he  says,  "as  will  carry 
to  fruition  the  special  gifts  of  women, 
stimulate  them  to  independent  genuine 
thought,  and  participation  in  the  greater 
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"Charactey-biiildliig  is  our  first  aim." 

Where  will  your  boy 
get  the  help  to  be- 
come what  you  want 
him  to  be  ? 

You  want  liim  a  strong,  manly  man — evenly 
developedin  mind  and  body ;  trained  to  study 
and  think  and  act  earnestly  and  honestly; 
equipped  to  make  the  most  of  himself. 

The  means  we  take  to  accomplish  this  result 
is  explained  fully  and  frankly  in  our  catalogue. 
It  gives  the  teachers'  view  point,  while  our 
school-paper.  "  Tlie  Skirmisher,"  shows  the 
school-fife  from  the  boys'  standpoint.  The 
Commencement  number  gives  pictures  of  the 
corps  of  instructors,  graduating  class,  and 
various  organizations  Tliese  books  will  give 
you  a  clear  idea  of  our  work,  and  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

24th  year  vin.lcr  presPiit  management.  F.lli.ipnt  faiiilty, 
with  ic'.iird  III  l'in«  s-rviie  togellier.  CuIIi-k.-.  s.ii-nini.- 
school  ajHl  l,u>ii..->-  preparation.  Speeial  eHort  jna.le  t.>  ,le. 
velophMLifi  ol'^Iniiy.  Snperu>r  inatrii.lion  in  nin^ic.  Boys' 
summer  caiup  m  the  Ontario  woods,  Canada. 

Bordeniown    Military    Institute 

Bordentown-on-the-Delaware.  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Principal. 
Lieut.-Col.  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 


Wesleyan  Academy 

Wilbrahain,  Mass.  Special  training  for  college  and 
business.  Art,  Music.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Ask 

about  self-help  scholarships.  C.  L.  MELDEN,  Ph.D.,  Principal 


MAS8A0HTJ.SETTS,  Boston,  458  Boylston  Street 

ChaUnCey  Hall  School  pires  boys  exclusively 
for  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.      Each  teacher  a  specialist. 
Haoar  and  Kurt,  Principals. 


De  Meritte  School 

BOSTON,    MASS. 
Prepares  hoys  especially  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  New  England  ColleEes. 

Edwin   Dk  Merittk,  Prin. 


Mr.  Sargent'^s  Travel  School  boys 

Sails  Oct.  ist  for  eight  months  in  Europe.  Individ- 
ual instruction  in  all  usual  school  subjects.  Efficient 
preparation  for  college.    5th  year.    Prospectus. 

I'ORTER    K.    SARUE\'T,    Box     9*,    Cambridge,  Mass 


THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  Individual  in  - 
truction.  Thorough  preparation  for  college 
or  scientific  schools.  Athletictrainlng.  !•  or 
catalogue,  address  Everett  starr  jones. 
Headmaster,  Box  L,  West  Mewtoa,  Masa. 


When  Sleep  Fails  Take 
HORSFORU'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  before 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep.    Quiets  the  nerves. 


i5\ililaa:;y  •A.cademjr 

"Worcester^  J^a.ss. 

Established  in  1856 

A  School  that  appeals  only  to  the  earnest  and  desir- 
able boy.  Affords  to  its  pupils  an  excellent  family, 
school,  military  and  athletic  trainins-,  (iraduates  ad- 
mitted to  Harvard,  Yale,  Mass.  Iiist.of  Teohiiolosry, 
and  all  other  first-class  institutions.  Ideal  health  re- 
cord. Strict  supervision. 
TheEt.  Rev.  k\n.  H.  Vinton.D.D.,  LL.D.,  Springfield,  Visitor. 

Please  address  for  all  particulars, 
JOSBPH  AL.D£N  SHAW,  A.M.,Headmaatcr 


KINGSLEY   SCHOOL, ''«*^^.  "if  ■•■'«' 

NO.V-MIMTARY.     COM.ECiE  PREPARATORT 

22  miles  from  New  York.  600  feet  elevation.  Large  gym- 
nasium, running  track,  diamond,  tennis  courts,  football 
course.  For  information  on  the  spirit  and  method  of  the 
school,  curriculum,  and  other  points  of  importance,  see  the 
1908  catalogue.  Address  J.K.Campbell,  M. A., Headmaster 


Jersey  Coast  Summer  School  ^n  *^"'* 

A  Ncliool  orTiitoriiig'.  Third  year.  Individual  instruc- 
tion in  freshman  year,  college  preparatory,  lower  school 
and  general  studies  given  at  any  home  on  the  Jersey  Coast. 
Thorough  preparation  forthe  Fall  examinations.  Booklet. 
Expert  tutors  also  provided  during  the  winter  for  New 
York  and  vicinity.    Address  P.  O.  Box  37.  West  End,  N.  J. 


Rutgers  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 


rounded 
1776. 

Prepares   for  bU    colleges.       Strong  faculty  of  profeflsioimlly  trained 

sachers.      Supervised  athletics.      Military  drill.     Send  for  Year  Book. 

MVRON  T.    SCUDDEIl,   Headmaster, 

96  Collene   Ave.,  New   Brunswick,  New    Jersey. 

Recently    Principal  of  State   Normal  School,    New  Paltl,    N.   Y. 


New  Jersey.  Montolair.  43  Walden  Place. 
IV^^^v^t-^I.*!**  K  ^^JXr^'^^^'mr  22d  year  under  same 
IVlOntClair  Academy  headmaster.  Military 
organization.  Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  **Your 
Boy  and  Our  School  "  is  a  little  book  which  will  interest 
parents,  no  matter  where  their  sons  are  educated. 

John  G.  MacVicar,  A.M. 


Matawan  (N.J.)  Military  Academy 

Thorough  instruction  in  small  classes.  Strict  discipline. 
Handsome  buildings  with  modern  improvementB.  G.vm- 
nasium.  Beautiful  grounds  of  7  acres.  Artesian  well 
water.  30  miles  from  New  York.  $400  per  year.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue. 


Character  is  the 

Splendid  group  of  modern  build-     g^  | 

ings  among  the  hills  of  New  \jl^JcLi 
Jersey;  strong  faculty;  home 
refinements  for  boys  and  girls ;  elaborate  modern 
equipment  for  laboratory  work,  art  and  music 
(a  pipe  organ)  ;  high  moral  standards.  College 
preparatory,  modern  languages,  music  and  other 
courses,  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Rates  very  moderate 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

35lh  year  opens  September  23d.  For  catalog  address 

Jonathan  Magie  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  President. 


Our  readers  are  askPd  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Worcester  Academy  XtTs";  im"' 


Fi'W  pri-imratory  siliodls  liavi"  so  •■itcnsivc  Hn  I'liuipniiat  as  Worcester  Acn<lein.v.  It  is  further  di 
tiDKuislieu  iiiiioatt  mhooln  of  its  elass  for  the  number  of  hovs  it  has  prepared  for  eoUene.  Heientitie  sch<H>l  or 
hnsineKa.  These  bojs  represent  wholesome  <levehipment  of  mind  and  hoily— the  result  of  elTi'etive  methods. 
Ei);ht  huildini;'-.  ineluilint;  the  new  "  Mei;aron,"  oontainioK  a  nohlu  rei-reation  hall  ami  a  liirgo  swimminij 
pool.  Special  laboratories,  fiur>erb  dininx  hall,  adinirnbly  ei|uipped  infirmary.  Campus  of  i2  acres.  New 
centrni  heatinKiind  electric  liuht  plant  I'h.>sicBl  training  eonipmenr  includpsa  lino  K.Muna^ium,  five-lap 
cinder  track,  oval,  eight  tenuis  courts.  Illustrated  catalogue  will  t{ive  a  better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.D.,  Principal,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BERKELEY— COLUMBIA 

bC'uuoL  i.vsTmn, 

CONSOLIDATED 

Preserving  the  best  features  of  both  schools,  and 
permitting  advantages  impossible  in  either  sinKly. 
viz:  more  exa<t  sub-division  of  classes— more  thor 
ough  college  preparation — liroadi'r  and  more  attract- 
ive s>siem  of  held  and  indoor  athletics  -  larger  mil- 
itary corps— manual  traininir-v.iluable  sub  primary 
department,  conducted  on  kindergarden  lines  for 
children  four  to  six  years  of  age. 

"  From  Primary  to  College." 

Send  /or  catalogue  containing  full  dttaiU. 

EDWIN  FOWLER  and  J.  CLARK  READ 

Headmatteri 
72d  Si,  and  Wett  End  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


Cathedral  School 
of  St.  Paul     — 


fg) 


The  Long  Island  Diocesan  Church 

School  for  Boys 
Garden  Clly.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess,  D.  D., 
President  ol  the  Corporation. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college.  To 
every  boy  is  assigned  a  separate  room. 
Location  only  18  miles  from  New  York 
City.    Snperior athletic  facilities — gym- 
nasium, swimming  pool,  baseball  and 
football  fields  and  cinder  track. 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
WALTER  RANDALL  MARSH.  Headmaster 


SOMES   SCHOOL  Burroughs  School  bSys 


For  till rt.\  bo\s.     .Superior  teaihinx:  an  i<leal  home  and 

free  outdoor  life.    Personal  instnictiuii-     Unugual  advan- 

taEes  for  jrounx  boys.    Yearly  charite  $600. 

Presirlent  Kliot,  of  Harvard,  sa.i.s  of  .Mr.  Soraes's  boys: 

"I  knoir  u'l  brttfr  t^riili^nce  it/  thr  unuil  qualitij  itf  n  »rr- 

i/nilnrij   srhont  than    tlifsf  j/itnui/   men    hdi-f   suppUffi." 

We  have  abundant  means  for  recreation  and  s|>orts,  but 

oar  unusual  success  in  tralninK  bo.\s  has  come  from  our 

ability  to  arou'-e  in  them  scholarly  ambition  and  interest 

iastudv.     For  <-.ita|r.tfu.-.  address 

Al.lldlT  S«>MK«i.  A.M..  tiirorn,  \.  V. 


Peekskill  Academy 


7/?tli  Vi-  ir  begins  Sept,  ; 
I  O     c.ll.-j;,.  l're|i;initor;. 


Over  H.IK)  I  l-i.rni.-r  Students. 
Cottages  and  Uorrnitories. 

Enrollment  UPPER  SCHOOL.  (Asei  15-19)  118 
(1908*       LOWtR  SCHOOL,    Agei  11-14)  41 

For  cnlalo(fue  ad'Iress 
THE    I'RINOIl'.X  LS.    Lock    Hoj    1»,    I'eekskill,  N.  Y. 


Nkw  York.  'I'arrytownon  Hudson. 
U  i  C_l»-»^1      l>'-i«ii-l  iin.l  ••.|uippi..l  for  youn*  hoyi 

KeptOn  DCnOOl  n..v|..x.nlMr..ur|n,.n.  300  r-'t  Hrv,-,. 
UoiL  U'j.lJ.r.f.  rno.l.Ti.  .,,.lin|..v.T  ♦lOO.noO  Fill'rinj  pl«nt.  Gym- 
BUium.  Athl.-ti.- rirl.l.  (  ifi.l.T  trn.k.  .M:iiin™llr,-iiiiin«  .hop..  fSiim. 
mar  Camp.     K«l-ii  *4(I0  to  *M)0.      Ad.lrr..  Thr  H-ntltn.oIrr,  Boi  SM. 


WL         C    U       1         v.T.'f.  1.  II  pi!.i.><nrRv,  i.M. 
aban  bchool  ho.  147. ««.!.»», «.... 

►  or  llii><  l-^lo  IM.         The   briflilest     bov    needs    the 
•  niHll    iTiv.ile  selic.nl    mo-t  of  all.       May    we  lell   you   wliy- 


22  We«t  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Primary.  Grammar  and  Hi^h  School  Depart- 
ments. Athletics,  (iymnasium  and  Swimming 
Pool.  The  right  kind  of  training  for  every  boy 
whether  lie  goes  to  work  or  goes  to  college. 
Opens  October  ist.  For  Catalogue,  address 

Charles  E.  Burroughs,        Headmaster 


Ma.makonkck,  N.  Y 


MA.MAKONKCK,  :s.   1. 

Trinity  School  for  Boys  o„"i!:;;;'',"'^!r„aso„"'„!i' 

K<<  I'plKOinlly  wrll  fined  to  mve  thiirouilh  prepHrulliin  fcif  Collene. 
.-'i  i-iitilic  .S.  hool  or  Bii-metis.  HnriiK  nail  rrlimiiu..  lulhienitu  of  thf 
liidlif.t  nriliT.  Individual  inHtrtirtmn  nnd  pi'r.oanl  nttentinn.  Thf 
Hoy'.  iiip:irity  .et..  the  only  liinitiitina  to  h|.  proiires..,  the  very  lie-t 
Mithrnimii  111  tniiiiiiui.  Spi-iial  cure  ii,v.-ij  to  younil  boy..  <  iirelul 
It  ol  Moor  dime..      Hoi>em;in.hip. 


iillcnlion  to  phy.icnl  develii 


H  inherit  Refel 


Aiidr 


\v.  II.  c.  i.vi.ni'iis. 


THE  WILSON  SCHOOL 

A  liijjli-cl.Tss  fittinu  scluiol  fin    l",.ist<  in    rnivcisities. 
Limited  to  thirty  students.     l-"ur  cataioyuu  apply  to 
BENJ.  LEE  WILSON,  Headma-Hter,  FIshklll.onHudson,  N.  Y. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 


•ii    Mil. I.  11   SI.,  Vi,\U 


■    MASMAr-MIsKITS.   Wil'.-lev    HilN. 

Rock  Ridge  Hall 

>•  .   .ilvi  rt  i-i  rii.  nt  on  b.ick  cover  jiaife  . 


ST.  DAVID'S  HALL 

ThorouKh  nreparation  of  boys  for  CollcKe  or  liusineaa. 
Modern  metliods.  Limited  number.  Ideal  surroundinK*. 
Stron«ly  indorsed  bv  Lord  Kelvin,  Hisho|i  I'o!ter  and 
i.therH.  Cat.ilonue.  Klv.W.  h.  Kwin...  MA.  Scar-dale,  NY. 

Worrall    Hall    Military   Academy 

Idialhoniel)onrdin«Kchoi.|.     I alion  healthful.     Over 

lookin«  famous  Hiuhlnn  Is  of  the  Hudson.  .Aecomnuidii- 
lions  and  educational  fMcilllies  llr-l  i  I.t's  Prep. ins  for 
('ol|i-i;e  or  Hii-ine«-.  Trimirv  Depi  iri  iieiit  llluHtrated 
Cat.iloa.     Addri-s  I'rin.  .;.il.   I'l-.  It- k  1 1 1.  N     V 

SUMMER  TUTORING 

(^.llnl^^  lifo.  Itoaidinii  .ind  day  pill. lis  V  i-ii  inn  t  ntors 
UiMT. hill- School.  Itiver.l.ile.  N  Y.     (I'll    21M   KiiiKsbriiiKe  , 


Chamberlain  Military  Institute 

RANDOLPH.  N.  Y. 

A  hik-h  «r».le  mil  nary  school  for  boys  iind  yoiinn  men  One  of  the  HeKcnts' 
\,  alemiesof  the  University  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  Admits  to  lendmu  I  nlver- 
-ities.  Suhstanlial  brick  buildings  of  a  niannincent  site  Moral,  mental  and 
|.li)»iial  .levelo|.ni.-nl  receive  the  fullest  attention.  Thisschool  isendowed  raakinn 
111..  <-ost  low  In  comparison  to  tho  s.irne  mh  a. miles  elsLwhire.  Annual  chariie 
>W)(1II.      Fifty. citchth  veur  bcKins  Septirnbor  II,   I'.KW.      For  Illustrated  catalogue, 

'"'''•'—""■  COMMANDANT.  Box  H.  Randolph.  N.  Y. 


this  subject  are  "ba.sed  on  an  experience 
social  work  of  life."  His  conclusions  on 
of  many  years  ir  the  teaching  of  boys  and 
girls." 

When  the  scheme  of  coeducation  was 
adopted  in  our  colleges,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  there  was  assigned  to  it,  he  says,  "a 
social  and  political  significance  that  is,  in 
fact,  alien  to  it."  Coeducation  was  then 
accepted  "as  the  most  obvious,  the  cheap- 
est way  of  .satisfying  the  just  demands  of 
women  that  they  be  given  every  intellec- 
tual ojjportunity  they  crave  for."  He  ad- 
mits, and  says  it  is  admitted  generally  and 
is  beyond  cavil,  that  "'where  in  .school  and 
college  the  sexes  compete  in  identical  work 
the  women  have  maintained  them.selves 
creditably  in  almost  every  line  of  intellec- 
tual effort,  and  have  in  various  departments 
surpassed  the  male  students." 

At  the  same  time  the  grave  question  has 
arisen  whether  coeducation  "  furnishes  the 
best  means  of  advancing  the  intellectual 
welfare  of  the  woman."  Is  it  best,  in  fact, 
for  women  to  "duplicate  the  effort  and 
pursuits  of  young  men  when  other  subjects 
for  which  they  are  particularly  fitted  are 
still  ignored"?  In  the  struggle  to  secure 
the  best  methods  for  preparing  the  young 
man  for  the  problems  of  life,  girl  students, 
as  matters  now  stand,  "are  dragged  along 
into  the  fray  for  better  or  for  worse."  Iden- 
tity of  methods  exists  not  only  in  co- 
educational institutions,  but  in  colleges 
specially  set  apart  for  women;  even  the 
latter  colleges  duplicate  "all  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  collegiate  instruction  for  men." 

Mr.  Sachs  believes  that  the  need  for 
great  modifications  in  college  courses  for 
women  "is  fully  realized  in  more  than  one 
instance,  but  each  individual  head  of  a 
college  seems  reluctant  to  incur  the  odium 
that  at  first  attaches  to  a  radical  change  of 
front."  A  change,  however,  must  come, 
when  there  will  be  "a  recasting  of  the 
scheme  of  studies  so  that  the  educated 
woman  can  bring  to  bear  her  scholarship, 
her  insight,  her  inborn  possession  of  taste 
and  tact,  on  provinces  of  the  social  life  in 
which  men  will  always  be  tyros." 

Already  he  finds  in  colleges,  wherever 
the  elective  system  permits,  that  a  kind  of 
voluntary  segregation  has  taken  place,  in 
that  "young  men  are  withdrawing  from 
courses  which  are  the  fa\orite  choice  of 
the  girls — the  literary  courses;  male  stu- 
dents discarding  them  as  feminized."  He 
regards  this  as  unfortunate  for  young  men 
liocause  they  can  "ill  atTord  to  ignore  the 
influence  that  good  literature-teaching 
brings  into  their  lives."  Mr.  Sachs's  general 
conclusion  is  as  follows: 

"The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  ba.se 
a  rational  educational  scheme  upon  an 
analysis  of  girl  nature;  it  should  rect)gnize 
their  i)otcntialities,  their  methods  of 
thought ,  their  defects,  and  their  merits; 
shmiid  slrciigtluMi,  control,  direct  their 
energies.  Contrast  the  girls  as  a  class  with 
tlie  bovs.  and  they  have  livelier  fancy, 
(|uickcr  pcrcet)tions';  they  memorize  more 
road  iy,  and  forget  more  easily;  they  are 
intellectually  more  precocious  and  less  jier- 
sistenl;  they  prefer  generalizations  to  the 
inductive  processes  of  observation.  By 
proper  educational  methods  develop  their 
excellences,  make  their  weaknesses  yield  to 
watchful  teaching." 


mr  leuders  an-  uakeij  to  mention   TiiK  Litkkarv  Digkst  when  wrliluK  to  advertisers. 
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PRESENT   CONDITION  OF   COLLEGES 
FOR  WOMEN 

In  connection  with  the  article  by  Julius 
Sachs,  outlined  above,  some  statistics 
bearing  on  the  present  condition  of 
women's  colleges  in  this  country,  as  given 
in  T lie  Educational  Keincw  (June),  are 
timely.  They  are  presented  by  Clyde 
Furst,  also  of  the  Teachers'  College. 
Columbia  University.  Here  are  some  of 
the  statistics: 

"Wellesley  has  1,209  students  from  45 
States  and  Territories  and  6  foreign  coun- 
tries. Even  with  Beebe  Hall,  a  new  dor- 
mitory recently  opened,  about  200  students 
must  find  accommodations  outside  of  the 
college  residences.  Of  this  year's  freshmen 
5Q  per  cent,  came  from  public  and  3  ^  per 
cent,  from  private  schools,  the  large 
majority  entering  on  certificate.  Thirty- 
five  graduate  students  are  registered,  26  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  Wellesley;  the 
remainder  represent  9  other  colleges.  One 
fellowship  and  30  graduate  scholarships  are 
offered  annually. 

"Smith  College  has  now  an  attendance 
of  1,482  students  as  compared  with  1,389 
in  1907  and  1,213  in  1906.  Special  students 
in  music  and  art  only  are  no  longer  ac- 
cepted. Most  students  enter  by  certificate, 
and  the  college  feels  that  'every  year  the 
advantages  of  well-ordered  certificates  over 
examinations  become  apparent — the  judg- 
ment of  conscientious  and  competent 
teachers  is  less  likely  to  err  than  the  judg- 
ment formed  from  hurried  written  exam- 
inations."    One-third  of  the  students  come 
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BETTER  THAN  GOLD 
Food  That  Rebuilds  Body  and  Brain. 


"  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Grape-Nuts," 
writes  a  W.  Ya.  young  lady,  "and  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  little  inter- 
est on  it,  although  the  debt  itself  I  can  never 
hope  to  remove. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  broke  down  from 
over-work  and  improper  food.  I  was  then 
in  a  preparatory  school  and  my  fondest  wish 
was  to  enter  college  the  following  year. 

"But  about  the  middle  of  the 'term  my 
health  failed,  and  my  brain  refused  to  grap- 
ple with  the  subjects  presented  to  it.  Fi- 
nally, my  eyesight  giving  way,  I  was  taken 
from  the  school  and  sent  to  my  grand- 
mother's in  the  country,  with  orders  not  to 
open  a  book  while  I  was  there. 

"The  dear  old  lady  tried  every  way  to 
console  and  nurse  me  back  to  health,  but  it 
looked  like  failure  until  the  day  she  brought 
back  from  town  a  box,  which,  had  its  con- 
tents been  pure  gold,  would  have  been  of 
less  value  to  me  than  the  little  golden-brown 
granules  which  it  actually  contained. 

"  I  did  not  care  about  being  experimented 
on  at  first,  but  that  was  before  I  had  tasted 
Grape-N'uts  with  Grandma's  rich  Jersey 
cream. 

"Oh,  it  was  too  good  to  stop  eating.  And 
I  never  have  stopped,  for  I  still  have  Grape- 
Nuts  for  breakfast. 

■'In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  was  back 
at  school  again,  my  health  so  entirely  re- 
stored that  I  was  almost  a  new  girl. 

"  I  am  now  in  my  junior  year  at  college, 
president  of  my  class,  and  expect  to  take  an 
A.  ^l.  degree  next  year.  My  good  health 
has  continued,  and  my  eyes,  having  been 
strengthened  by  the  general  build-up  of 
my  whole  body,  enable  me  to  study  all  I 
wish."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postura  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "the  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  arc  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


STAUNTON 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boyi 

3^5  Boys  irom  'tS  States  last  session.  Largest  Private  Academy  in  the 
Soutlt.  Boys  Irom  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  ior  the  Uniyersilits, 
Government  Academies,  or  Business. 

l,r>no  ft'ct  above  Bca-lpvel;  pure,  dry,  liraoinBinonntain  air  of  tin'  famous 
provtTbially  liealthtiil  and  tieautiful  VaUey  of  the  Shenandoali.  line  min- 
eral 8prlIl^!  waters.  Uigli  moral  tone.  I'arenlal discipline.  Military  naming 
develops  ol)e<lieii(e,  heal  tli,  manly  carriage.  Fine,  shady  lawns,  expensively 
equipped  ^.^ymnasinni,  Bwiiiiniin);  pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports 
encouraged.  liaily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  nir.  Boys  from  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal, individual  instruction  hyour 
Tutorlmlayitcm.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Afademy  forty-eiicht  rmraold. 
Hew  *7ri,oii(»  barrai'ks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  tire  proof.    Charges $860. 

Handsome  catalogue  free.    Address, 

CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M-.  Principal.  Staunton.  Va. 


The  Washington  School  for  Boys. 

I..«;ite,l   in  llif  ii.iHitry,    luit    witlnii    easy    ,ir,f ss   <il    the  wi.imIimIiiI 
e,lu,;,tioniil   opportunitieH  ,>r  the  .Niitional  Ciipitiil.      tlnusu.illy  strong 
f.irulty.  all  9pecinli!*tfl.     One  te.icher  fur  every  five  pupils.     Unyw  of  any 
age  r,»<  eiveti.      Kxtensive  athletic  grttiinds.      Year-Rnok  on  request. 
District  of  Columbia,  Washington.  4047  Wisconsin  Ave. 


THE    PHILLIPS    EXETER 
ACADEMY 

I'iSth  year  opens  Sept.  IRth.  IPOS.    For  catalogue  and  views 
address         HARLAN  P.  AMEN,  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


FOR 
BOYS 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  bv  reason 
of  endowment  the  tuition  is  only  $400.  A  new  Imilding  will 
be  opened  in  September. 

KKV.  I,0K1>   WtllSTER,  M.  .4.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  S.  H. 


Maine,  Farmington. 
TU.^  A  l.l«..«4-4  6...U.>%.;a1  Offers  the  romantic  life 
1  ne  ADDOtt  OCnOOl  of  the  Maine  woods.  Ex- 
ceptional home  building.  Forty  boys  to  eight  teachers. 
.\  private  Pullman,  under  charge  of  a  Jlaster,  to  and  from 
Boston.     Gymn<isium. 

George  Dudlet  Church,  Head  Master. 


IV4  A  PI  C\A7r^Or4  A  successful  school,  near 
iyii^r laIL.yy  \jyjU  phUa.  WakesupBoysto 
duties  of  life.  Prepares  40  boys  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. 47th  yr.  Fine  large  gym.  Dept.  for  Little  Boys. 
Pleasant  summer  home,  with  tutoring  optional. 

}.  SIIUKTI.IDUE,  A.M.,  Tale,  Prin.  Boi  79,  Coneordyille,  Pa. 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  fJll,^s\"ho^o1 

near  Chicago.     Designed  especially  for  boys  of  the  public 
school  age.   Located  in  the  most  elevated  town  in  Illinois. 
No  serious  sickness  in  60  years.     VVe  educate   the   whole 
br>v.    Send  for  prospectus,  and  come  and  see  us. 
NOBLE   HILL,  Prin.  Woodstock.  Illinois 


Bunker  Hill  Military  Academy 

20tb  Veiir.      The  Residence  Military  School   of  the 
West.    Complete  and  thorough,  combining  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  best  schools,  preparing  for  Colleges  and  for 
Business.    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
Col.  S.  L.  STIVER,  Ph.D.,Supt.,  Box  D,  Bunker  Hill,  III. 

THE    EAST    GREENWICH    ACADEMY 
Knst  tJreeiiwIch,  R.  I.    l''oiiii<led  1M03.    Certificate 
admits  to  college.    General  course.    Strong  fa<ulty.    New 
gymnasium  and  dormitories.    Basket  ball,  bowling  alle.vs, 
tennis   and  all   sports.     Separate  department  for   young  | 
boys.     Foundation    permits  the  low   rate  of   $350.      New  i 
catalogue.  Address  Chas.  Atford  Stenhouse,  M.A.,  rrineipHl. 


IS  YOUR  YOUNG  SON 

to  be  sent  away  from  his  home  into  the  life 
of  a  boarding  school.'  Here  is  one  of 
which  you  should  know  something.  Its 
life,  its  methods,  its  personality  will  appeal 
to  your  heart  and  your  judgment.  Let  me 
send   you   the   book    that   describes   them. 

The  boys  number  twenty-eight,  from  ten  to 
sixteen  years  ;  no  NEW  boy  is  received  after 
he  has  reached  his  fourteenth  birthday.  Each 
boy  has  a  separate  room. 

The  price  for  one  school  year  is  $600. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

FREDERICK  S.  CURTIS,  Yale   69,  Master, 
Brookfield  Center,  Conn.    Box  37. 


THE   CHOATE   SCHOOL 

WallinKford,  Connecticut 

A  New  England  Preparatory  School,  with  a  Lower  School 
for  voungboys.  A  catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  application, 
with  addresses  of  those  who  know  the  School's  work  and 
character.        GKOKliK  C  ST.  JOH\.  HeiidmnHter. 


Stamford,  Connecticut. 

THE  KING  SCHOOL 

Cottage  System.  Six  boys  in  each  residence,  under  the 
personal  care  of  a  master.  Thorough  preparation  for 
college,  scientific  school  or  business.    Address 

ALFRED  C.  ROBJENT,  Headmasteb. 


Connecticut  Literary  Institution 

SI'FFIKL,I».    COWKCTICI'T. 

Endowed  School  for  Boys.  Located  in  beautiful  New 
England  village.  Buildings  remodeled.  76th  year  opens 
Sept.  15th.     R.%L.PUK.BE.%RCK,  A.M.,  Principal. 


RUMSE  1    HALL  Connecticut 

A  SCHOOL   IN   THE   COITNTKY   FUR   YOrNft   BOYS. 
Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Stands  for  simplteity— thoroughness— «elf-reliance. 

C.lIecH  l'r.i>:iratoi-v  ;  .«.'p:ir.ite  .Si  Ihm.I  l<.r  ycuMcer  h.,y...      For  jnform.i. 
t„,i l,li....s  Sl.TH    K.   GUFdKl),   Ph  O.,   Principal,    Koi    H. 
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Massachusetts,  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  "Young  Women 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 

74th  \i<-arbeains  Sept.  16th.  190S.  Endowed.  Certificates 
to  college.  Advanced  courses  for  high-school  graduates 
and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native  French  and  German. 
New  dining  hall  and  dormitories.  Modern  gymnasium, 
with  resident  instructor;  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockey, 
etc.  Steam  and  electricity.  Healthful  location  within 
30  miles  of  Boston.  For  catalogue  and  views,  address 
WHEATON    SEMINARY.   Norton.   Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

."V  colleee  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
from  Boston.  Miss  CONANT.  Miss  BIGELOW  or  the 
Secretary  will  be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July 
and  August. 


CURTIS-PEABODY  SCHOOL 

507  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Course  for  girls  from  9  to  19 
Small  Classes.  Gymnasium.  Catalogue 


.Massachi-retts.  .Merrima.-  in  WhiUier'.  Land. 

The  Whittier  School  for  Girls 

ColleKe    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses.      Broad   training.      Ideal 

Home    Life.      DevelopB    chira.ter.    mind    and    body.       For    catalogue, 

ad.lr.-s<  .Mrs.  Annik  Braikktt  Uisskm.    rnnnpal. 

The  Oilman  School  for  Girls 

Corporation  controlled  by  Hirvard  professors  who  instruct  in  Had- 
clitle  College.  Cour«es  of  study  planned  for  each  pupil.  Prima  y. 
Academic  and  College  preparatory.  Iia.sket-ball.  tennis,  KadcliH'e 
gyinnisium    and    swimming-pool.  Boston    attractions.  Address 

Miss  RlTH  ColT,   Head  Mistress.  Cambridge.  Mass. 


.Massachusetts.  Auburndale. 

Lasell  Seminary 

See  advertisement  on  back  cover  pagej. 


Pe.nnsylvania,  Bala,  near  Philadelphia 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 

38th  year.    Healthfullocation.    College  Preparatory. 
Modern  equipment.     Catalogue  on  request. 

l>KNNsvi.VA.viA,  HoHidaysburg. 
fl  O  .„_,•__„        Intermediate,  college  preparatory  and 

1  ne   ijemmary     post-graduate   courses.       special    course 
lor  those  not  going  to  college.   Beautiful  and  he.illhful  location.  Gymna- 
sium ami    all  outdoor    exercises.    Hates  .$300.   For    catalogue,  address 
.Mils.     CiiABLoTTK    CoMsToi  K    GiiAY.    B. T). ,    A.M.,    President. 

Miss  Anable's  School  isvm  "s^.V"^a!:p.. 

60th  year.     Academic.    College  r>renaratory  .nnd  Special 
Courses  in  Knglish.    Radcliffe  and  Bryn  Mawr  methods. 
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Greenwlcti,  Conn. 

The  Ely  School  for  Girls  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  schools  in  the 
country.  It  gives  the  best  possible  mental,  moral  and  physical  training  to 
its  students.  Beautifully  located,  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
only  50  minutes  from  New  York  City.  Building  new  and  specieJly 
designed  for  the  school.  Perfect  sanitation  and  pure  water  a  feature. 
College  Preparatory  and  general  course.  Modeling,  drawnng,  choral  and 
sight  singing  included  in  every  grade.  Grounds  25  acres  in  area,  laid 
out  in  beautiful  walks  and  gardens  and  containing  tennis  and  basket  ball 
courts.  Gymnasium.  Athletics  under  experienced  Director.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  containing  full  information  sent  upon  request. 


Wasuinoton.  U.  C,  ICCil  Connecticut  Ave. 

Laise-PhUlips  School  ,.„  ^^,?J^V„MKN 

Kli'ctivi)  or  fdlleue  Preparatory      Two  yearti' coUeaiiito 
coiir»i'  for  liiuli-cchool  Krailuatcs.    Art,  Music.  Native  Lan- 
Xuuge  Teuehcr-*.     DomcMtic  Science.    (UtaloBue  ou  request. 
Mils.  J.  SiLVEBTEn  Phillips,  Principal. 


I.MHIA,   \Vii«hiIlHun,   IWUli  Kl.jriJo  A»i-.,  .N.W. 


Gunston  Hall 


.\  licautifiil  Tolonial  Home   School   for  Young  Ladies. 
Illuslrati"!  calalouue. 

.Mn   ASK  .Mi(«.  Hkverlky  K.  .Mason.  Principals. 
\1lsK  K     M.  Clahk.   LI,  a.   AsMiciato   I'rincipnl. 


Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

A  Home  Hcliool  for  YounK  Ln<li<-M.  Campus  of  eleven 
■crcM.  Special  Hilvantaues  in  Music.  .Art,  Klocution  and 
Domestic  Sciiiu-c.  Golf  and  otlicr  out-iloorsports.  Health- 
ful localiiin;  artisi.in  water.  Terms  reasonable.  Aildr»ss 
Mr.tDdMri.  S.  V.  IIAHKKK,  I'rlnrlpaU,  Urancr  Nt  I.Wmhlnfilon.  ».(' 


ST.   MARGARET  S  BonnuiiK  "<-hooi 

A  rhiirrh  ..hnol  fur  (J.rl-.     <-..IIp«.-  prep:trnt..ry.     (i.-ni-rnl  nnci  Kl.-rl- 
ive  C.ur.ei.     .M.i.ir  nnd  Art.     (>r1irKiil«  nduiit"  tii  \V.-lli-«lfy,  Va»i..-ir. 
Smith    Hii.l    Wcmin's    (:.>llr-«r,     llnllirnorp.       Kinp     cip|.ortiinitie»     lor 
phyr.ir.ll    liv.|.,|,iii.nl.      Pni.-»  moderiite.      Cntnlrnue. 
Mr..   Hki.kn   Hrii.MKii  V<!»  VViNKl.ll,  I'nn.        Ili'fi-Ai.n.  N.  Y. 

STOCKBRIDGE  HALL        '"'^^^'^ 

C.lU.tf   I'r.,,»rat.,rv  and   JI  nine  School  for  Oirlii. 
AI.K'K   III  Hit   H.   A.M.    (uliiniMii  .  Prlni-lp.l.  Y  AKMOI  I  H,  MB- 


Miss  Bangs  and  Miss  Whiton 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Certificate  admits  to  Colleges. 
Upper  House  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Students. 
Unexcelled  Musical  Department. 
Complete  Academic  Course  leading  to  Graduation, 
Summer  Camp  in  New  Hampshire,  "Birch  Cliffs." 
733-735  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  one  block  from  Central  Park. 


THE  PURDYSCHOOL™«a"* 

KinderKarten,  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades.  The 
Misses  Punly  will  receive  a  limited  number  of  eirls  in 
their  attractive  liome.      Bus  connects  with  school-house. 


MRS.  FRANCES  MARSHALL 

(Formerly  of  the  Veltin  School.  New  York) 
ilrliirellir  .tliiiior,  \'.  V. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Little  Girln,  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Intermediate  and  .Junior  Departments. 

.\iidre8s  Box  .'Vi.  llriarclitT  Manor,  for  circulars. 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
Stamford,  Conn.,  Near  New  York  City 

IdiJrMH  Mrs.  Harriet  Beccher  .Scovllle  Dtvan,  A.B.  (  Welle«ley) 

I NGLESIDE-A  School  for  Girls 

New  Milford,  I.itelifleld  Co.,  Conn. 

tjcliotjl   year  lx-(;iiis  'I'lpsilay,  ( »(  tobr  6,  1908. 

MItS.    WM.   n.    Kl.  \CK,    l'atroii«M. 


NkwYork,   Brlarcliff  Manor, 

Miss  Knox's  School  for  Girls. 

Thr  next  school    iifar   "'iV/  open    on   Thursday  the  8th  of 
October.    Terms  *1,000  per  yeor.     Address 

MiHR  .Mart  Aliok  Knox,  Brlarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y, 


New  Yokk.  'iM'l  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's  School  ,r;.7i,s 

(^assical  School.  .Music.  .\rt.  l.iinKuaMis  .\dvantaKcs  of 
Ihei-ity.  Home  care  and  social  life.  Special  and  regular 
studies.  Physical  cnllure,  ridin«.  and  out-<loor  exercise, 
tiymiiasium.     Annex  in  Paris.     Summer  travel. 


New  York,  Pidliam  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 

FOB  GlliLS.     Half  hour  from  New  York  „.       ,       , 

Mrs.  .John  CiiNNiNdiiAM  Hazew,  Princl(>al 
MlsiM.  L.  McKay,  .Mis«  S.  J^.  Thacv.  „  .      .      , 

A-'snciate  Priiiciiialii 


MISS  BAIRDS  HOME  SCHOOL  The  Homestead  School 

£    or     OlrlS  l„„,r,,ornt.-rt, 


FOR 
OIRLS 


Nor%vaIk,  Connecticut 

One  hour  fri'iii  New  York  City  and 

live  hours   from   BoHton   via  N.  Y,, 

N.  II..  anil  lUrtforil  K.  K.    (Country 

»ir.     Meal   eiiviroiiiiieiit  for  Btudy 

and   recreation.    Broad  c  «  1  lure. 

Heal    trHiiiliiK  of   body,   mind   and 

luaiiners.    llome    life   Himple,    yet 

liiH)ilriiie,  teiidinn  to 

develop  each  clrl  into 

a  iisefiil  and  attractive 

lenilier  of   the    family 

ml   of  Hociety.     Separate 

house   for   KirU  under  flf- 

tecii.   Intermediate,  Ai-adein- 

Ic    and    ColIcKe    Prei)aratory 

Clausen.   Superior  ad  vaiitaKea  In 

Music,  Art,  and  the  I.jiiit;uai{eH. 

or  cntaloKiif)  addresH 

MINM  C(»ll%KI.I%    V.   Ii.«IKD. 

Priiirlpnl, 


Formerly   Mr8.  Louckx'   Resident  and    Day  School 
;%l>tA.\4 Kit   l-:\4;i.lMil   A   VKATntl-: 

ColL-in  l'r.-,,,n>l<.ry;  nhii  Klr.livr  <nur-ri>  in  Mu.i.-,  KihIikIi,  Art, 
niid  M<M|,-rii  l.nninnie..  InJividiml  Httrntmn  in  hum«  niid  rliinnrisini. 
A  h.mielik.-  .s,  h<»il  whi-rit  moriiU  nnd  niiiimfTK  rrrnvn  aipinl  rnn.ulT- 
iili..n.       Alhl.Mi,-   uporlK  eni<.MrT,f.-d.      Il-...il.l.illv  I, 


icNntiiil  mibiirli. 


npiilii 


Kl.rsimo,  NUT  TOIIK  CITY.      Y 
MIIN.  A.<  .  I>.  I,<U<:KM,  1 


ll<. 


GIRLS   COLLEGIATE  PREP. 

59  Wcit  f/plh  ,Slrrct,  N.  V.  City 

REGISTERED  ALL  COLLEGES 

1>R.  F,    LVKI.I,   KARI.K,   Principal. 
Ar(;U.STK  S.  KARI.K,  B  M.,  Directress. 

College  Preparatory,  Languages,  Music,  Social  Forms 
and  Functions,  Also  Teacher'i  courses.  Kindergarten 
Primary   children's   classes.        Write   for   Catalogue, 


from  private,  two-thirds  from  public, 
schools.  Four-fifths  come  from  Massachu- 
setts, .\e\v  York,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania;  but  32  other  States  and 
5  foreign  countries  are  also  rei)resented. 
Three-fourths  are  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Unita- 
rians; the  remaining  one-fourth  represent 
seventeen  other  denominations.  There  are 
9  graduate  students,  all  but  i  graduates 
of  Smith. 

"Mount  Holyoke  College,  which  cele- 
brated its  .seventieth  anniversary  in  No- 
vember, has  now  711  students  from  27 
States  and  3  foreign  countries;  70  per  cent, 
being  froin  Massachusetts,  Xew  York,  and 
Connecticut.  There  are  6  graduate  stu- 
dents in  residence,  and  the  college  offers 
annually  4  felIowshi])S  of  S500  each  for 
graduate  study  elsewhere.  There  are  no 
officers  of  administration  and  instruction. 
The  endowment  of  $800,000  was  increased 
during  the  year  by  S8,ooo  only,  the  presi- 
dent pointing  out  that,  while  graduates  of 
women's  colleges  are  loyal  and  generous, 
it  is  only  seldom  that  they  have  control  of 
large  wealth. 

".\t  Vassar  the  attendance  has  been 
limited  since  IQ05  to  1,000  students;  7 
of  this  number  during  the  present  year  are 
graduates.  The  endowment  of  the  college 
is  $1,300,000;  the  income  from  one-quarter 
of  this  is  applied  to  scholarships.  In  ad- 
dition, $3,600  is  annually  available  for 
loans  to  needy  students.  The  total  num- 
ber of  alumnas  is  now  2,939. 

"At  Bryn  Mawr  there  are  434  students 
representing  22  States.  One-third  of  the 
71  graduate  students  in  residence  come 
from  29  other  institutions.  Of  390  grad- 
uate students  in  residence  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  college,  1 7 1  have  been  holders  of 
fellowships;  31  of  the  present  number  are 
fellows  and  scholars.  The  college  offers 
each  year  4  European  fellowships,  i  of 
them  founded  in  1907;  11  fellowships  and 
I  research  fellowship,  the  latter  founded 
in  1907;  II  graduate  fellowships;  and  32 
undergraduate  fellowships.  All  students, 
e.xcept  those  whose  homes  are  near  the 
college,  live  in  the  six  halls  of  residence. 

"At  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore 
there  are  340  students,  two  of  them  grad- 
uates. The  staff  of  instruction  numbers 
41  persons.  The  endowment  is  $649,000; 
$217,000  having  been  added  during  the 
year.  The  college  provides  annually  2 
fellowships,  and  the  alumnas  i  for  grad- 
uate study  at  some  university." 

THE  NEW  METHODS  IN  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR    COLLEGE  ENTRANCES 

Several  years  ha\ing  now  passed  since 
the  formation  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  a  statement  of  the 
methods  pursued  by  it  and  the  results 
achieved  will  interest  many  readers.  Under 
this  system,  it  has  no  longer  been  necessary 
for  a  student  desiring  to  enter  college  to 
take  an  entrance  examination  at  a  par- 
ticular college.  After  he  has  been  exam- 
ined by  this  Hoard,  and  has  satisfactorily 
passed,  he  may  enter  any  college  he  may 
select  from  among  practically  all  in  this 
country.  By  this  system  he  may  be  exam- 
ined either  in  his  home  town  or  in  .some 
town  quite  near,  thus  avoiding  a  long 
journey  to  the  college  he  has  in  mind.  The 
system  has  worked  admirably — has,  in 
fact,  exceeded  the  enthusiastic  hopes  of  its 
originators. 

The  Examination  Board  was  first  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  held  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  on  November  17, 
1900,  The  specific  aim  of  the  meeting 
was  to  secure  the  simultaneous  examina- 
tion,  at  many  selected  places  and  under 
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one  general  faculty,  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  various  colleges. 

At  first  the  Board  designated  itself  as  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  It  was 
composed  in  the  first  year  of  presidents 
or  deans  of  colleges  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  only,  but  ^\•ith  these  presidents 
and  deans  were  associated  rej)resentatives 
of  the  secondary  schools.  Fifteen  colleges 
were  represented  during  the  first  year,  with 
five  representatives  from  secondary  schools. 
President  Low,  of  Columbia,  was  president 
of  the  first  Board,  and  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  was  secretary.  Under  these  auspices 
the  Board  was  organized,  and  the  exam- 
iners and  associate  examiners  for  iqoi 
were  appointed  (27  in  all).  The  exam- 
iners were  charged  with  the  duty  of  fra- 
ming questions,  and  with  the  preparation 
of  a  syllabus  of  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  readers  who  should  read  and 
mark  with  rating  the  answer-books  of 
the  candidates. 

The  questions,  having  been  prepared, 
were  submitted  to  a  general  committee,  and 
by  it  were  passed  on.  The  examinations 
(in  Chemistry,  Engli.sh,  French,  German, 
Greek,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics)  were  held  in  the  week  beginning 
Monday,  June   17,   igoi.  when  a  total  of 


DROPPED    COFFEE 
Doctor  Gains  20  Pounds  on  Postuui. 


A  physician  of  Wash.,  D.  C,  says  of  liis 
<;offee  experience : 

"For  years  I  suffered  witli  periodical 
headaches  which  grew  more  frequent  until 
they  became  ahuost  constant.  So  severe  were 
they  that  si,metimes  I  was  almost  frantic. 
I  was  sallow,  constipated,  irritable,  sleepless; 
my  memory  was  poor,  I  trembled  and  my 
thoughts  were  often  confused. 

"  My  wife,  in  her  wisdom,  believed  coffee 
was  responsible  for  these  ills  and  urged  me 
to  drop  it.  1  tried  many  times  to  do  so,  but 
was  its  slave. 

"Finally  wife  bought  a  package  of  Postum 
and  persuaded  me  to  try  it,  but  she  made  it 
same  as  ordinary  coffee  and  I  was  disgusted 
with  the  taste.  (I  make  tliis  emphatic  be- 
cause I  fear  many  others  have  had  the  same 
experience. )  She  was  distressed  at  her  failure 
and  we  carefully  read  the  directions,  made 
it  right,  boiled  it  full  15  minutes  after  boil- 
ing commenced,  and  with  good  cream  and 
sugar,  I  liked  it — it  invigorated  and  seemed 
to  nourish  me. 

"That  was  about  a  year  ago.  Now  I  have 
DO  headaches,  am  not  .sallow,  sleeplessness 
and  irritability  are  gone,  my  brain  clear  and 
my  hand  steady.  I  have  gained  20  lbs.  and 
feel  I  am  a  new  man. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  Postum  due 
credit.  Of  course  dropping  coffee  was  the 
main  thing,  but  I  had  dropped  it  before, 
using  chocolate,  cocoa  and  other  things  to 
no  purpose. 

"  Postum  not  only  seemed  to  act  as  an  in- 
vigorant,  but  as  an  article  of  nourishment, 
giving  me  the  needed  phosphates  and  albu- 
mens. This  is  no  imaginary  tale.  It  can  be 
substantiated  by  my  wife  and  her  sister,  who 
both  changed  to  Postum  and  are  hearty 
women  of  about  70. 

"  I  write  this  for  the  information  and  en- 
couragement of  others,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  the  inventor  of  Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Pead  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


G1RL5'  SCHOOLS 


MISS    BEARD'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 


coMJ'Uii; 

U(>rK<-l.-.Y 


I'KKPAKATOKY  .\N1)  SI'KCIAI,  COITKSH'.S 
.\t<-iiil<>  OriiiiKC.   \<'\v  .l<'r.s<>.v 


THE  NEWARK  SEMINARY 

^ewiirU,  .\.  J.     .V  lioiiio  school  for  a  limited  naml)i<r  of 
Kirls.     ('olli'>.'i'    i>i<-|>iiriitc>ry   iin<l    special    coiirscH.      Music 
and  .Art       ITi  niiuutcs  from  New  York.     Certilicate  admits 
to  Icadiiii,'  colleges.     'I'l^rms  $.',110.     Catalog.     Adilress 
.l.W.l     |-K.%.\CKS     Wllir.MOKK,     I'lliK-lpnl 


For 
GIRLS 


The  H.  Thane  Miller  School 

V   ^triitly  lii.iitfil  lu ■  sell. M.I,      (■..ll.-nr    rr>-i>iiriilury    :md    :idv; 

fourscs.     Spt'fiul  ndviintages  in  Lanfiu:iBts,  Literature,  History,  Music 
und  Art.     IVcpitration  for  Foreign  Travel.     Athletics      Addre.'ts 
MK.«.     K.    I'AKK    ."SMITH    MII.I.EK,    or     IHISS    EMMA    LOUISE 
rAUUY,  A.  M.,  Lenox  Place,  Avnndnle,  Cincinnati,  Ohi<.. 


COEDUCATIONAL 


\l 


netitutc  of 
HDuelcal  Ert 


=^ 


®f  tbe  dits  ot  View  HotK 

ENDOWED    AND     INCORPORATED. 

FRANK  DAMROSCH, 

DIRECTOR 

53  3flftb  Bvc,  Cor.  12tb  Street 


\= 


An  advanced  school  of  iniisic  in  all 

branches  for  talented  students. 

Catalogue  by  mail. 


J 


Massachusetts,  Boston 


New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

'See  advertisement  on  hack  co\er  pa^e) 


A  School    for   those   who  wish  to  study  art  seriously 

IN.STHLX'TOR.S 


For  Prospectus  appli/  to 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 


Iti-oiKlway  aiKl  (tNtli  Sti-<>et 


Xo^v  York 


methods  of  teaching  speaking  for 
rYDDFQQIOM  '^^  years.  Come  to  headquarters. 
1-i.A.r  rVCOiJlVyll  Siiiiiiiiei-  TeriiiM.  Send  for 
Dr.  Curry's  new  boolis"K(ll'NUATIONS,"  "ItROWNLNG,"  etc. 

Address  the  Pres.,  S.  S.  ClRllV.  Litt.D. 
301  PiEROK  Building,  BOSTON,  JIASS. 


Philadelphia.  9'.'6  Temple  Building 

The  National  School  «^  ^bSSSS?'  ^"^^ 

The  first  chartered  school  of  Elocution  in  America, 
Thorouuli  instruction  in  Public  Reading,  Oratory  and 
Dramatic  Art.  Fall  term  opens  Oct.  6.  Catalogue  for  the 
asking.    Address The  Registrar. 


THE   BEN    GREET    PLAYERS 

Summer  Season  Open  Air  Plays.  For  Wiuter  Plays,  etc.. 
.iddress  care  of  SANGER  .Jordan,  Kmpire  Theatre  Bldg., 
NY.  City.   Mr.  Greet  will  open  a  studio  for  acting  Oct.  19ili 


Gushing  Academy  i5il\"chusem: 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills.  Grailuates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
'.;0  states  and  foreign  countries.  Gymnasium,  Athletic  field. 
Co-educational.     *',;50  a  year.       Address  H.  S.  CdWKLI,,  Trin. 


THE  OAKWOOD  SEMINARY 

I'nion  Sprincs-on-Cnyiiea  i.nkc 

Endowed  co-educational  boarding  school  for  college  pre- 
paration, under  management  of  Friends.  Strong  Christian 
faculty.  Board  and  tuition  .1;250.  Capacity  75.  Forcatalogue 
address      WALTER  HALLOCK  WOOD,  A.B.,  Principal. 


GODDARD    SEMINARY 

In  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Coeducational. 
General  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Special 
courses  in  Art  and  Music.  Modern  buildings.  Exceptional 
athletic  training.  Endowment  reduces  cost  to  J200a  year. 
ORLANDO   K.   HOLLISTER,   Litt.  D.,   Principal,   Barre,   Vt. 


C^hicago    Ivindergarten    institute 

Regular,  special,  and  advanced  courses.    Correspond   for 
particulars.    40  Scott  Street,  Chlcng'o,  III. 


Andover 
N.  H. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY 

In  the  New  Hampshire  monntains.  Co-educational.  Pre 
pares  for  college  or  business.  College  certificate.  New 
Gymnasium,  Small  endowment.  Entire  cost  $250.  Under 
Unitarian  auspices.    Coming  girls'  dormitory. 

T.  1>.  FAKK,  PrlncliNtl 


GIRL5'  SCHOOLS 


The  Frances  Oilman  School  ci^f, 

'I'lTins    nindcratc.     Open  entire  \  car.      ]''.ill  term  begins 
Sept.  l."),  I'.HK  Miss  .IUI.IA'  H.  I,0VV,  Prin.. 

White  Plains,  New  York. 


MISS  HESS'  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladies 

For  Supplementary  Study  (IH  years). 

145  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  France. 
Caie  Rkv.  Dr.  MOTTI''/!'.  47  West  201  h  Street.  New  York 


CKANFOKU,  N.  J.      »>!: D'    L  J' 

Suburb  New  York        IVllSS    KlCnmonCl  S 
ColIeg:e    Preparatory   and    KesUIence  School. 

Limited  number.     Piiysical  Culture,  Native 
French,  Music,  Dancing. 


Miss  Townsend  s  School  for  Girls 

C0LLP:GK  PKKPARATOKY  and  GENKUAI,   COITRSK 
54   PARK   PIjACE.    NEWARK,    N.   .1. 


COEDUCATIONAL 


Children 
Educated 
at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 
CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

(Kstabliahed  1807) 

Daily  lessons  and  detailed 
courses  of  instruction  with 
books  and  materials,  whereby 
children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age  may  be  educated 
at  home  by  parents,  teachers 
or  governesses  according  to  the  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school 
with  a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children. 
For  catalogue  and  sample  lessons  address 

V.  M.  HILLYER,  Headmaster 
10  W.  Chase  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Seguin  ^School 

For  tbe  Training  of  Children  of 

Arrested  Mental  Development 

Twenty-Eighth  Year 

Limited  to  25  educable  pupils.  Girls  under  20,  boys 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14  years  (no  epileptics,  no 
insane).  Twelve  experienced  teachers.  Five  govern- 
esses.    Large  grounds  adjoining  50-acre  park. 

Summer  School  at  Bloomingburgh,  New  York,  from 
June  .24th  to  Sept.  gth,  1908. 

Pamphlet  on  application. 

Mr».  ELSIE  M.  SEGUIN,  Principal 

370  Centre  Street,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Home  School    for  Backward   and 
Nervous    Children 

For  circular  and  particulars  address 
THE  SVCAMOItR  F.%RM  .SCHOOIi,  R.  F.  D.  IVo.  4  , 

.\'('nburg:h,  IV.  V, 


New  York,  New  York  City,  Central  Park  West  and  63d  St. 

Ethical  Culture  School.  L%^.  ^/^IJ,  "^ir'i;'; 

Kindergarten  and  Elemcntarj',  Hiah  School  and  College 
Preparatory,  and  Normal  Training  Departments.  Music. 
Art,  Physical  Training  Festivals.  Parents  are  invited  to 
visit  the  school.    Catalogue.    Franklin  C.  Lewis,  Supt. 


New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

C.inr^HS  in  TH,lin.,:il  anil  l'r:«tii:il  Preparation  lor  Sci.il  Work  ot  all 
Km. Is.  Crpdit  (or  Hisher  DeKrees  for  Collepjc'  GnuluatHs.  Tuition 
CharuHs  Nominal.  Opportiiniti^.s  I'lipxcflled.  \\rite  (or  Ciriulur. 
.S.  hool  year  h.-ijin.i  Septeiiilif  r  2Hlh  and  ends  May  2Sth.    Addre-i»: 

School  of  Philanthropy,  289  Fourth  Ave..  N,Y.  City 


HORACE   MANN   SCHOOLS 

of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Perfect  appointments  for  all  grades.  Pfiysiral  Education  Biiildinff 
open  on  Saturday.  Out-of-door  clubs.  Afternoon  study-hour  in  the 
Klementary  School.  Open  Monday,  September  21.st.  Circulars  sent  on 
application.    Samuel  T.  Uutton,  Supt.,  Il'dn  ay  and  120th  St.,  New  \  ork 


Ponninntnn  ^AtninArv  Olassical.  Scientific,  Kng- 
renningion  Oeminary.  Ush,  commercial,  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Manual  Training  Courses.  Art.  Elocution, 
Music,  including  Pipe  Organ-  Sximmer  Camp  for  boys. 
Separate  Home  Junior  Department.  Hat  session  opens  Sept. 
22d.  Terms  $375.  and  no  extras.  For  catalogue,  addreca 
FRANK  MOORE,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Box  R,  Penaingtoa,  N.  J. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mfentloa  THE  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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COLLLGLS       I '  [      COLLLGLS 


Sweet  Briar  College 


Sweet  Briar, 
VirQinia 


A  new  oolh'tjf  fur  women,  of  tlie  prade  <.f  Vassar,  Wellesley .  Smith  ami  llryn  Mawr,  f  onn<ie<l  tlimuKh  the 
b'<i»<ttt  of  Sirs.  Indiana  Klrtchi-r  Wlllianm.  Knll  college  oourw  lending  to  deKri-en,  nnd  alR»  two  years' 
II  i-iiaratory  eourse.  Ne\%-  ami  niftKniilient  l>uiIdMn:s.  The  eollene  is  loiaied  on  llie  main  line  of  the  Sonthara 
KHil«av.  l>nt  a  few  hours' run  from  Wasliinn'on.  1 1  is  iinsnrpasseil  fur  lieallli.  rum- 
fort  and  U-anty  of  siirroiindiinrs  Tin-  tliird  vear  oii-iiii  SeptcnilKr  17.  !■<  (•.  Caiakitaie 
and  viewg  -nt  on  appli.  aiion  to        ^^  j^,^^^  ^  BENEDICT.  President.  Box  m 


Wesleyan 
Female 
College 

Oldest  and  Best 


Wesleyan 

Conservatory 

of  Music 

Largest  and  Best 


MACON.  GEORGIA 
COLLEGE  IN  CLASS  A,  FIRST  GRADE  OF  COLLEGES 

Schools  of  Art.  Expression  and  Physical  Culture,  and  Business,  same  standard.  Ample  Campus.  Health  record  unsur- 
paased.  Climate  mild  and  salubrious.  Discipline  liberal  but  careful.  Board  (standard  room)  including  light,  fuel  and  laundry, 
library  and  matriculation  fees,  school  year,  $237.     No  unpublished  charges.     Opens  September  1 6th.     Catalogues  free. 

DV  PONT  GUERRY,  President 


COLL 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  ^i^M^^^^jaa^SS^    GAINESVILLE,  QA. 

TIIUKE  JU'NDRED  BO.\KI)KKS  r.nnwniinn  tw(iil>.M\  -t,.t.s.  V.iripd  courses.  Faculty, 
thirty  HiieciulixtH  with  Amcriciin  and  Kuropean  traininu.  lilcal  location  in  Piedmont  resion  of 
the  South,  near  Atlanta.  Ten  bo  i  Mings  with  all  modern  ronvenienees  and  elPKant  eciuipment 
F"ifty  new  pianos,  two  pipe  organs.  Chapti'r  houses  for  sororities.  Gymnasium  ana  athlitii- 
ti.-|.l  Oiild.H.r  ganus  Kjp.-.iH.-s.  $:«l(i  SOTl.  Paris  branch,  party  sailing  in  September. 
S.]ii,iii.-r  Sch..ol  .luiw  '21  -Send  for  CAT.VI.OCit'l-; 


Teachers    College;  ^^t 


Columbia    University  ' 

New  York 

is  glad  to  give  information  concerning 
its  work  to  any  one  who  is  interested. 

COLGATE     UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON,    N.    Y. 

OEOROK  KDMANDS  MKUKILL,  1)  I)  ,  LLI)..  Prkbi.ikvt 

Kitthtt-ointh   tear   beuinn    Sejiteniber  24,    19(*'.      .MAG- 

nikicRnt    kqiipmknt       Larok    K.NDOWMKNT 

M()l»i;UATF.  KXPKNSKH.  Distinguished  for  high  scho- 
lastic- stanrlards  an<l  the  tone  i-ssemial  tothi.  hist  culture. 
K..r  information,  address        KI-(;|HTKtH    VIMtNT    H.   HsK. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


74tli  Year  ri|>i-iis  Sept.  24- 
.tInriiiiiR  CImhh,  <.I.:«»— U'. 
Afternoiin  ClnHS.  ;i.;tll — 1>. 
KvFiiiiig  ClaKH,  8  —  1(1. 
I)t(fre<-s   I.L.H.,    I,L  M..    J.I). 


Converse  college 


SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 

800  feet  above  sea-level.  3S  miles  from 
Ridge  Mountains.  61  decrees  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. Hieh-erade  College  for  Womcn.MusiC 
Conservatory  and  School  of  Art. 

Robert  P.  Pell.  Litt.  D..  PrcsidenU 


SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE 

»2IHI  t"   tSlMl  per  yr.ir.      A   I.e^iMlilul    I  ..l|.-ii.-    Hiiim-  liir    t.irl-    I 

Yoiiiii    Wc.nien.  lifter  hi«hei.t  VirmtiiJi   .sp.nilnriU.     Stiiiienl»  Irnni  S» 
sinten.   PrepBraKtrv.  Adviinieil  nnd  KiliiKhinl  ('nurses.  Mii«ii-.  An.  Kl"- 

rutinn.   Five  BiiiI.Imi«..  (iTiniu in.  .Sni-nil  Triiinin«.    4«lh  Yenr-B.ink. 

Aktiii  n    KviK    Dois.    A   M  .    I'r.-..      111. I  •ttl.   IVleri>hur«,   Virjmm. 


Atldn-ss  I,.  J.  Ti.Tlipkltls.  S.-. 


Washlncton  S(|.,  N.  V. 


VllK.ISIA,    All 


idrii 


ORIENTAL  UNIVERSITY,  Inc. 

Al.tX  t\l»ltl  \.  \  \..  mill  WashliiKton.  ClaHHies, 
'Ihcl-,.-).  I'Inl.—  Ill  .  l.i".  Ml  . Ill  in-.  ()rii-iitulisti<-s  :«)0 
rraidi'iiie  nnd  curre-pnndince  courses  Open  nil  year. 
Uriinxti.     Iiint  and  teiilMsik  free.     Aliinndria,  Virginia. 


MakbaciU'hetth,  H.isliin 

Boston  University 

(Si  e  a  Ivi-rlisi  nil  nt  on  back  CfiTcr  piiBfi 


TWO  POINTS  888BAi!ieT°i 

San  Antonio  Female  College 

025,000.(1(1  Huilding.       I'ipe  Organ.  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

WIUTK  HI'KSAK  KOK  KKKK  CAl  A  I.OGl'K 


COTTEY  COLLEGE  Ne 


i.ii'ii 


For  Women 
vada,   Miuouri 

iIiimI..  i.hi'iiiniii-ri.l 


1  nii|i. 


i.-nl  .,1  l.-r  »  M- 

liiiildilKn.      Ai-ndrrni 

nentii-  Si-ience  Cnni'iTmlnry  nf  Miii-ir  —  Kiirnln  : 
melhnili*.  ChriiitlnninAueiK-r.  Eirlii^ivp  pntmniice.  lleaKonntile  riili- 
A.l.lre..  Mr..   V      \.   C    STOrKAIin.   Pre.iilrnI 


An  ideal  schocd  for  girls  and  voung  wonK'n.  located  on  • 

I  beautiful  e-lateof  1(1  acres,  within  the  Nat  loaaU'apitnl. 

I  Hurrounded  and  within  ensjr  reach  of  theiii»n.>  and  \aried 

I  cdiii-ational  institutions  forwhich  Washington  isfnmed. 

Culliired    instructors;    dcllnhirtil    home  life;    re- 

fined  nssiiclntions;  alKht  noplnir  syntematired;  HOrliil 

advantages    wholesome      Prepnralory,     rerlifleale    and 
College  Courwii.     Music.  Art,  Klocution.     ("alalogue  on 

Kciiuest. 
,  K.  MK.M  KF.r,  rr.tldnt,  trd  aad  T  KU^  K.  K,    WubiarloB,  D.  C. 


''73  applications  \va.s  received.  Examina- 
tions were  held  at  67  points  in  the  United 
States,  and  at  2  (London  and  Dresden)  in 
Ivurope.  As  may  be  sunnised.  there  was 
no  effort  to  limit  the  jilaces  of  examination 
to  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  exam- 
inations taking  place  at  ])oints  from  New 
Hampshire  to  California.  As  one  result,  as 
many  as  34  colleges,  not  represented  on  the 
Bfjard.  formally  advised  the  secretary'  of 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  Board's  ex- 
aminations as  satisfactory  substitutes  for 
their  own.  Substantially  e\ery  college  and 
scientific  school  in  the  United  States  could 
in  consequence  be  entered  by  means  of 
having  passed  these  uniform  examinations. 

When  the  rated  answer-books  came  back 
to  the  secretary's  office  they  were  per- 
manently recorded,  and  certificates  were 
issued  to  candidates.  With  few  excep- 
tions the  certificates  were  mailed  by  July  3, 
Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  answer-books 
were  rated  at  60  or  above,  on  a  scale  of  100. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  for  the  first 
year  (.some  $6,000)  were  met  by  a  special 
contribution,  in  the  form  of  advances  made 
by  the  cooperating  colleges,  and  bv  exam- 
ination fees.  The  latter  (at  $5  each)  could 
not  be  charged  in  a  majoritv  of  cases  the 
first  vear,  since  students  had  alreadv  made 


MI5CLLLANLOU5 


Study  Languages  at  your  Home ! 

We  give  complete  correspondence  courses  in  Ger 
man.  French,  Spanish  and  ItaIian--also  Latin  and 
Greek,  prepared  by  well-known  lingniHts.  We  guar 
antee  satisfaction.  Rates  especially  reaoonahle 
Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  I),  giving  full  information 
regarding  each  course  and  easy  pa.vment  plan. 


ri  T  OIT  AM» 

JI»II,  THIS  r«l  I'OX 

The  Lanfuape  CormiHindrncc  Sf hooU. 

182  llojluton  SIrrrt,  Hnnlon,  X>M. 

rle!i«e  .enil   free  c.itnlnjue  i.n  the  l.inciiaiie  l.elnre  whirh  I  h»»r 
ii.irke.l  .-,  rri.-v 

1  FRENCH 

GERMAN 

1  SPANISH 

I  iiy 

..      Sl.ntP 

Miss  Annie  Coolidge  Rust's  171! 

Froebel  School  of  Kindergarten 
Normal  Classes. 


\ear 


}'IK1UK        lUlI.l>lN(i,      OOPLKT 
SglAIiK  .         HOSTON.       MaH8. 

Regular    two-.\ear     course        I'osl-graduate     and     special 
courses     ("irciiliir  on  reniiest. 


THE  EASTERN  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FOR 
CERTIFIED  NURSES,  7  High  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
furnishes  a  six-months  course  (or  women.  Over  100  lectures  by 
physicians  and  trained  nurses.  Also  prachcal  training.  High- 
est medical  endorsements.      Next  term  begins  Sept.  14th. 


STAMMERING 


(TRKD.  Our  methods 
are  natural  Oiirsysti^m 
istheniostthoniuiihand 
r>>lial>le  in  the  world. 
No  sing-songtnK  or  tlme-lH>ating.  Why  not  come  to  the 
liesf  Send  for  larg  •  r.KJM  catalog  with  free  trial  offer 
North-Wcsltrn  School  for  Stammertrs,  Inc.,  Mllw»iiket,  Win. 


BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

218  G   Street  N.    W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Oflers  a  ihrorelical  and  practical  course  in  tl.F-CTRICITY. 
complete  I  >»  <»>JIv  '*'IC.%1*.  Students  actually  con- 
struct Dynamos,  Motors,  etc.  Graduates  hold  good  positions  in 
electrical  industries  Sixteenth  year  opens  September  23. 
Send  for  free  Catalog. 

The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


7«»  Ftnii   Aseime. 

Recommends  leachers  to  lolleg 
Advises  parents  ahout  school 


«  1  opU 

nd  families. 
\VM.  «>.   I'll.tTT.  Msr. 


oiir  n-adera  ure  asked  Ui  mention  Thk  Litkkary  UiuuiT  when  WTiliu 


I.OOKi%«^   I  OH    \  s«  IIOOI,  OK  <   %»IIM 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

b>  writing  SCIIOOI.  AG KNrY..V.Y..41  Park  Row.  New  Vork 

:  1(1  utivtrUserc. 
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a  payment  for  preliminary  examinations 
at  various  colleges. 

With  the  second  year  the  Board  dropt 
the  words  'of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land" from  its  designation,  and  extended 
invitations  to  the  New-England  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  to  become  repre- 
sented on  the  Board.  Four  additional  sub- 
jects were  named  for  examinations,  and 
the  number  of  places  at  which  examina- 
tions were  held  was  increased  to  i  ;o,  in- 
cluding Canada  and  Europe.  The  number 
of  candidates  increased  to  1,362  and  of 
schools  to  393.  The  present  secretary  of 
the  Board,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  succeeded 
Dr.  Butler,  with  headquarters  still  in  New 
York. 

In  the  fourth  year  U()04)  ihe  constilu- 
tion  of  the  Board  was  amended  in  order 
to  admit  any  college  or  uni\ersiiy  in  the 
United  States  which  should  have  a  fresh- 
man or  entering  class  of  not  less  than  fifty 
students.  In  this  year,  also,  Harvaid  for- 
mally joined  the  Board.  Increasing  use 
was  now  made  of  the  Board's  examinations 
for  making  awards  of  scholarships. 

In  1907  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
was  radically  amended,  so  as  to  define  with 
greater  exactness  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  admission  of  a  college  or 
university  to  meinbership,  and  establishing 
a  new  rule  for  the  appointment  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  secondary  schools. 
Annual  dues  of  one  hundred  dollars  were 
imposed  on  every  college  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Board.  In  this  year  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  examined  had  increased 
to  3,048,  and  of  schools  to  712.  Exam- 
inations were  held  at  165  places.  The 
full  list  of  examiners  for  that  year  com- 
prized 45  names.  The  number  of  subjects 
was  1 5 ,  and  of  readers  1 1 1 . 

With  few  exceptions,  every  college  and 
scientific  school  in  the  United  States, 
whether  for  men,  for  women,  or  for  both 
men  and  women,  now  accepts  the  exam- 
inations of  the  Board  as  a  satisfactory 
equivalent  for  its  own  separate  admission 
examinations  on  the  same  subjects.  Ar- 
rangements are  such  that  candidates  may 
oflfer  themselves  for  examination  on  pre- 
liminary subjects,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  in  many  colleges  of  permitting 
candidates  to  spread  their  examinations 
over  two  years.  Candidates  may  present 
themselves  in  one  subject  or  in  several, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  offer  any  part 
of  a  subject.  For  example,  a  candidate 
for  examination  in  Cicero  must  offer  six 
complete  orations. 

For  1907  the  receipts  of  the  Board,  in- 
cluding the  balance  of  the  previous  year, 
amounted  to  824,105.47.  The  expenditures 
were  S17.136.20,  which  permitted  the  re- 
payment of  a  loan,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$6,469.27. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Board  examines  for  admission  to  col- 
lege, but  does  not  actually  admit  a 
student  to  a  college.  Each  institution, 
after  an  inspection  of  the  candidate's  cer- 
tificate, decides  for  what  subjects  the  can- 
didate shall  receive  credit,  and  whether  or 
not  the  candidate  shall  be  admitted. 


GREAT  BE.AR    SPRING    WATER. 
<'ItB  Parity  has  made  it  famoos." 


NEXT  to  making  the  clothes  right  The 
Style  Book  is  the  most  important  of  our 
undertakings.  It's  an  official  statement  from 
Hart  Schafifner  &  Marx,  an  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  correct  style  in  clothes;  fully  illus- 
trated. It  shows  what  you  ought  to  expect 
of  us  in  style,  quality,  and  tailoring;  what 
you  ought  to  expect  of  anybody  who  makes 
your  clothes.  More:  It  shows  what  we 
expect  of  ourselves. 

The  Style  Book  and  the  clothes  it  describes  are 
raising  the  clothes  standard  in  this  country;  men  dress 
better  for  this  influence;  a  more  critical  taste  is  being 
developed.  We  feel  our  responsibility  in  the  matter;  it 
is  as  much  a  part  of  our  service  to  show  you  what's  cor- 
rect, as  to  make  it. 


YASSAR  PINS 


tJnbreakable.   unliendable. 

Needle-pointed  steel  pins  that  penetrate  any 
fabric  without  tearing. 

The  only  pins  that  don't  come  open  in  use. 

Finish-Nickrl  Plate.  .Jet  and  Dull  Black 
Enamel;  UK  Rolled  Gold  and  14K  Roman  Piute. 

Price,  Xickel.  .let,  or  Dull  Black,  4  on  card.  lO 
coiits:  14K  Gold  Plate,  2  on  card,  '■£&  cents. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you.  If  he  doesn't 
keep  them,  the  kind  and  size  wanted  will  be  sent 
by  mail  on  the  receipt  of  price  and  dealer's 
name.    Money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Company 

171   I  uirand  Street  Blooiiilieltl,  .V.  J. 


COMES  OUT  A  RIBBON 

LIES    FLAT 
k        ON    THE    BRUSH 


DELICIOUS,  anriseptic— 
more  convenient,  more  effi- 
cient, and  less  wasteful  than 
powder.    The  Colgate  quality  in 

ANOTHER  ORIGINAL 
COLGATE  PACKAGE 

COLGATE  &  CO..  Established  1806, 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

I^takers  of  the  luorhi-famed  Cas/uiiere  Bojiquei 

Toilet  Soap,  Powder  and  I'er/ume. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mentioa  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Save  Money 

in  Your 

Life  Insurance 

By  Buying  the  NEW 
Low  Cost  Policy  of 

IiePMial 


$19.08  per  Year  Buys 

$1,000   of    Life   Insurance 

at  Age  30. 


Write  Dept.  R  To-day  for  Rates  at 

Your  Age  and  Specimen  Policy. 

State  Occupation. 


EIGHTY  MILLION  DOLLARS 

New  Ordinary  Insurance 
SOLD  IN  FORTY  WEEKS 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

]ni''>ri»>ral<"l  iih  n  Hlock  (!om|>(inj'  b>  Iho 
Htulf  of  N"-w  Jeri>oy. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 
Proil. 


Home  Office : 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


.loNATM   \N.    A    Tl<  \<iKI)Y 

A  ch.irmin({   volume  of   verse  tiy  'I'lios.   l-,wine,  Jr.     By 
mail,  ti.oj.    r'unk&  WagiiallsComp.iny,  Puhs.,  New  Yorlt 
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Captain  Eulate's  Farewell  to  the  Vizeaya. — 

The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  ofT  Santiago, 
which  occurred  just  ten  years  ago,  was  accompanied 
by  many  a  thrilling  incident.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ning Telegram  quotes  as  follows  .\dmiral  Robley  D. 
ICvans's  account  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Vizeaya: 

The  Vizcaya's  men  were  all  huddled  up  after  the 
Vizeaya  had  concluded  to  make  a  sounding  on  a 
sandy  pit  running  out  from  the  shore  and  separated 
from  it  by  two  hundred  yards.  Well,  on  one  side 
of  that  pit  the  sharks  were  like  a  school  of  blucfish 
after  menhaden,  only  in  this  case  the  menhaden 
were  dead  men.  From  the  shore  the  insurgents 
were  shooting  at  them,  and  on  the  sea  side  there  we 
were,  and  they  didn't  have  any  reason  to  believe 
we  were  friendly  to  them.  Anyhow,  we  sent  our 
boats  to  Captain  Eulate.  who  came  up  to  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  and  I  drew  up  the  men  and  had  the 
officers  ready  to  receive  him  with  the  honors  due  his 
rank. 

He  was  hoisted  up  in  a  chair,  for  he  had  been 
hit  three  times.  When  he  reached  the  deck  he  wa.s 
silent  for  a  moment,  and  then,  slowly  rising,  he  un- 
buckled his  sword,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  anci 
then  kissed  it  and  handed  it  toward  me.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  giving  up  everything  in  the  world  he 
cared  for.  I'm  not  a  very  good-natured  man,  but 
I  could  not  take  that  sword. 

One  more  thing.  I  was  conducting  him  to  his 
room  to  have  the  surgeon  fix  him  up.  He  was  go- 
ing up  the  ladder  when  suddenly  he  straightened 
himself  to  his  fullest  height,  and,  turning  toward  his 
vessel,  cried,  "Adios,  Vizeaya!"  It  was  timed  to  a 
minute.     That  instant  the  Vizeaya  blew  up. 


.V  lliiniorlst  at  Sea. —  Reality  often  fails  to 
measure  up  to  preconceived  notions.  The  rapid 
vanishing  of  certain  illusions  as  to  ocean  travel  is 
set  forth  by  Wilbur  D.  Xesbit,  who  gives  in  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  the  following  account  of  his 
first  experience  on  the  .\tlantic  and  his  first  impres- 
sions of  the  Lusitania: 

It  was  noon  of  a  Saturday  when  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus's return  ticket  was  put  at  my  disposal,  and 
the  next  Wednesday  at  about  a  half  minute  before 
two.  just  as  the  rear  brakeman  on  the  Lusitania  was 
giving  the  engineer  the  high  sign.  I  was  escorted  up 
the  gang  plank  by  a  red-faced  but  obliging  porter, 
and  followed  by  the  consoling  sarcasm  of  a  baggage- 
master  who  opined  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  a  man 
who  didn't  have  sen.se  enough  to  check  his  trunk  to 
his  cabin  on  the  boat  didn't  deserve  the  trunk.  Hut 
the  trunk  was  on  board  all  right. 

The  Lusitania  is  sort  of  a  combination  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Marshall  Field's  store,  the  Capitol 
;it  Washington,  and  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
comes  about  as  far  from  realizing  a  greenhorn's  pre 
conceived  ideas  of  sea  travel  as  a  six-cylinder  auto- 
mobile resembles  a  livery  horse.  So  far — this  is  the 
second  day  out  —  there  has  been  about  as  much 
swaying  of  the  boat  as  there  is  in  a  sleeping-car 
standing  still.  The  ship  is  so  long  that  a  wave 
breaking  over  the  bow  gets  discouraged  and  loses 
its  ambition  after  the  first  two  hundred  feet  and 
then  drops  back  into  the  ocean  and  weeps  silently 
while  a  few  hundred  feet  more  of  ship  glides  egotis 
tically  by. 

Unless  the  ocean  gets  a  move  on  it  before  long,  I 
am  going  to  lose  another  cherished  ideal.  They  tell 
me  that  after  we  get  a  little  farther  along  I'll  lose 
ideals  and  other  contents  as  well,  but  that  remains 
to  l>e  seen  When  a  child  I  was  taught  to  l>elievc 
that  the  ocean  was  composed  of  large  troughs  of 
water,  among  which  the  good  ship  wallowed  fiercely 
as  it  beat  its  way  across  the  briny  deep.  Lake 
Miehigan  can  get  up  as  good  a  demonstration  of 
waves  as  the  Atlantic  has  given  us  so  far.  Here  I 
have  been  reading  books  about  ships  that  slide  down 
the  face  of  a  billow  like  somctwdy  taking  the  chuii  s 
at  a  summer  park,  and  uj)  to  the  present  writiiu; 
there  aren't  any  billows  at  all 

The  ocean  is  simply  a  large  V>ody  of  water.  Winn 
the  people  on  the  ship  get  through  with  anythint: 
they  throw  it  into  the  ocean.  ICarly  this  morning  I 
saw  the  deck  hands  chucking  buckets  of  sweepings 
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and  novels  and  cigar  stubs  and  sandwiches  over  into 
the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep.  I  used  to  think  of 
the  ocean  as  a  restless  giant  bearing  in  its  aims  the 
armadas  of  the  nations,  but  shucks!  no  matter  how 
magnificent  a  giant  is,  he  would  resent  being  bom- 
barded with  cigar  stubs  and  garbage.  It  takes  all 
the  poetry  out  of  the  situation. 


How     President     Arthur     and     Blaine     Were 

<°auKht.  —  President  Arthur,  with  Secretaries  Blaine 
and  Windom  and  some  others,  once  made  a  trij) 
down  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  On  the 
Sabbath  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  an  ex 
cellent  sermon  from  the  Protestant-Episcopal  bishop 
of  Maryland,  who  was  there  to  administer  the  rite  of 
confirmation.  To  quote  from  the  Philadelphia  En 
qiiirer: 

The  President  and  two  secretaries  sat  in  quiet  sat- 
isfaction. But  their  peace  of  mind  was  suddenly 
dispelled.  The  offertory  was  sung.  At  the  familiar 
words: 

"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  man,"  etc.,  the 
President  and  the  secretaries  each  quietly  dropt  a 
hand  into  a  pocket. 

"Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth." 

Windom  drew  forth  a  crisp  one-dollar  note  and 
held  it  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger  ready  for 
the  approaching  plate.  The  President  and  Mr. 
Blaine  went  a  little  deeper  into  their  pockets.  One 
brought  up  a  nickel  and  the  other  a  dime.  Their 
faces  flushed.  It  would  never  do  to  make  such  a 
contribution. 

"He  that  soweth  a  little  shall  reap  little,  and  he 
that  soweth  plenteously  shall  reap  plenteously.  .  .  . 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 

The  President  went  to  his  pocketbook,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  explored  his  vest  pocket  with 
nervous  fingers. 

"  Zaccheus  stood  forth  and  said  unto  the  Lord : '  Be 
hold.  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor, 
and  if  I  have  done  wrong  to  any  man  I  restore  four- 
fold.'" 

The  plate  was  only  four  pews  away.  What  the 
President  found  in  his  pocketbook  was  one  fifty- 
dollar  note  and  a  ten-dollar  greenback — nothing 
smaller.  What  Mr.  Blaine  found  was  two  ten-dollar 
notes — nothing  smaller.  To  put  in  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  only  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  To  give  Sio 
was  more  than  either  cared  to  do.  Each  looked  at 
Windom  sitting  there  calmly  with  his  dollar  note  in 
hand.     He  shook  his  head. 

"Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world  that  they 
be  ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distribute." 

There  was  no  time  for  a  further  pocket  exploration 
or  consideration.  With  a  smile  of  commiseration 
at  each  other,  and  something  like  glee  on  Windom's 
placid  countenance,  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  each  planked  down  his  ten-dollar  note  for 
"the  poor  of  this  congregation."  And  the  worst  of 
it  is,  said  one  of  the  party  afterward,  that  the  Lord 
would  probably  give  them  credit  only  for  a  dollar 
■or  two  which  they  intended  to  give. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

How  the  Ruins  Go. — "I  thought."  said  the 
American  who  was  seeing  Europe  for  the  first  time, 
"that  you  people  had  a  lot  of  interestin'  old  ruins 
over  here." 

"Once  we  had  such  things,"  the  native  apologized, 
"but  your  heiresses  have  come  over  and  had  most  of 
them  put  in  good  repair." — Pittsburg  Observer. 


Still  Mortal. — "Vou  officeholders,"  sneered  the 
man  who  was  vainly  trying  to  be  one,  "don't  die 
very  often,  do  you?  " 

"No."  replied  the  man  who  was  one,  as  he  smiled 
benignh',    "  only  once."  —  Tit-Bits. 


Via  Air-ship. — Employer — "Did  you  tell  Mr. 
Boreham,  who  called,  that  I  had  gone  to  America?" 

Xew  Office  Boy — "Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  you  had 
started  this  morning." 

"Good.     What  did  he  say?  " 

"He  wished  to  know  when  you'd  return,  sir,  and 
I  told  him  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  back  until 
after  luncheon." — Pick  Me  Up. 
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Everything  a  Catholic 
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As  His  NelKhbors  See  Him. — If  he  is  poor,  he 
is  a  bad  manager.      If  he  is  rich,  he  is  dishonest. 

If  he  needs  credit,  he  can't  (?et  it.  If  he  is  pros- 
perous, ever>  one  wants  to  do  him  a  favor. 

If  he's  in  politics,  it's  for  pie.  If  he  is  out  of 
politics,  you  can't  place  him.  and  he's  no  good  for 
his  country. 

If  he  doesn't  give  to  charity,  he's  a  stingy  cuss. 
If  he  does,  it's  for  show. 

If  he  is  actively  religious,  he  is  a  hypocrite.  If 
he  takes  no  interest  in  religion,  he's  a  hardened 
sinner. 

If  he  shows  affection,  he's  a  soft  specimen.  If  he 
seems  to  care  for  no  one.  he  is  cold-blooded. 

If  he  dies  young,  there  was  a  great  future  ahead  of 
him.  If  he  lives  to  an  old  age.  he  has  missed  his 
calling. — Ch rist tan  Guar  '.tan. 


.\n  Easy  Inference. — '"Ma.  didn't  the  heathens 
have  a  god  for  everything'  " 

"  Ves,  my  child." 

"Well,  who  was  the  god  that  ruled  over  kitchens?" 

"I  don't  just  remember,  but  I  think  it  was  the 
great  god  Pan." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


A  Modern  Critic. — Hl-sb.vnd  (after  the  theater) 
--"Well,  how  do  you  like  the  piece?" 

Wife — "Very  much.  There's  only  one  improb- 
able thing  in  it.  The  second  act  takes  place  two 
years  after  the  first,  and  they  have  the  same  ser\'- 
ant." — Pittsburg  Observer. 


Daddy-L.onK-I.,eKs. — Te.\cher  (to  class) — "Did 
you  know,  children,  that  the  beautiful  silk  dresses 
worn  by  ladies  come  from  little  worms?" 

Bessie  (excitedly) — "Yesm'.  That's  our  papas." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Cheap  Sub.stltutc. — "I  had  to  sell  my  auto, 
but  I  haven't  missed  it  yet." 

"How's  that?" 

"You  can  get  most  of  the  sensations  by  cleaning 
rugs." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


An  Artist's  Apology. — The  New  York  Times 
is  responsible  for  the  following: 

Dear  Teacher;  My  muther  says  I  haffto  appol- 
logize  for  droren  your  pickchure  on  the  bored  as  if 
you  was  an  oiled  made  with  curls  and  a  long  wissker 
on  your  chinn  witch  you  could  not  hellp  or  me 
neether. 

It  was  a  meen  thing  to  doo  and  I  am  sorry  I  didd 
it  but  I  could  not  help  it  becaws  you  stood  thare 
lookcn  so  nacherl  with  the  curls  and  the  wissker  and 
all  and  Jenny  Ames  dared  me  to  doo  it  at  resess. 

I  doo  not  blame  you  for  wippen  me  becaws  it 
looked  so  mutch  like  you  you  had  a  purfeck  rite 
to  be  mad.  If  I  was  you  I  would  be  mad  too. 

My  muther  says  nobody  is  so  scnnsitive  about 
her  looks  as  a  lady  teacher  espcshuly  if  she  is  a  lettle 
oiled  but  this  was  not  to  go  in  the  letter. 

If  you  only  understood  what  is  inside  of  boys 
'  heads  maken  them  be  mis.schefuss  you  would  be 
sorry  for  them  for  it  is  not  exackly  there  fault. 

I  know  you  feel  wurse  about  it  than  I  do  becaws 
my  wippen  does  not  hurt  now  but  a  pickchure  goes 
on  forever. 

Tcechcrs  have  a  hard  enuf  time  goodness  knows 
without  beien  shode  how  they  look  for  a  whoal 
school  to  laff  at. 

Sometime  if  you  do  not  care  I  will  drore  you   on 

I  the  bored  looken  swete  and  yung  and  put  your  name 

untler  so  evcrybo<ly  will  know  who  it  is  and  so  no 

i  more   for  the   present   frum   your   troo    frend     and 

kollcr.  Tommy. 


FLEISGHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


TARTARLITHINE 

For  many  years  has  been  prescribed 
by  our  leading  physicians.  One  write-: 
"  I  use  Tartarlithioe  whh  more  benetit 
than  any  other  drug  or  combination 
of  drugs  that  I  have  ever  used." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine   rarely   fails,  because  it 

supplies  the  blood  with  the  necessary 

I  substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 

poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.    We 

want  every  sufferer  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE  gS^e%°u°e';i! 


McKESSON  &  BOBBINS  "TKWo'kV 

(Sole  a.cents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co  ) 


Cheaper  than  Horses 

Goes  a»  (»bI  und  oe  far  ao  you  like  iimler  hU  conditiau<  ol*  w*-ith*T  ;i(id 
ro;ui^.    Siirrt'T  d.vt-h.ps  16-11  T.    Uun«  tn»rTUwo  to  tliirtv  i.ii'^.  [vr  i r. 

Kl"B'Li'NC 

MOTOR     VEHICL 

Bej«t  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness vehicle  — never  g**t- i 
tired — no  tire  tnmbl*-'.  ' 
Hook  olTacU*.  figure^taiiti 
proof  free.  Prices  from 
♦SrSupaccordinR  tostvle 
of  body.       Write  lo-.l.iy. 

IV.  H.  Klblln^or  Co..  l^vpt.  .%  I  .  Auliiirii .  Indi: 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

KiM-s  II  -kin  of  ,liil<Mik«-  |.iira>  It  f.-ci-  .,u  1  ii.ur- 
inhes  imiioverished.  shruukeu  Hkin  aud  ii'lluliir 
tissues;  bunlBhes  redueiw,  roiiKlinesB.  tan  and  aim- 
burn,  quickl.v  heals  chapped  handii.  fncp  and  lips. 
Its  purif.vinx  and  emollient  properties  make  the  skin 
exquisitely  soft,  smooth,  white,  and  in  its  natural 
health.v  condition.  A  fniKrant,  enjoyahle  toilet 
necessit.v  of  felicitous  combination,  appearance  and 
qualitv,  KivinK  pleasinK  results  and  rare  satisfaelion. 
Ask  tor  it,  and  take  no  substitute.  There  is  nothins 
"just  as  KOdil."  .Vrtistio  booklet  and  generous  <izea 
sample  bottle  fri'e  l'>    mail        Address 

iFOWLER,  Manufacturing  Chemist.    New  Lonoon.  Conn. 


80  Shines  25c 

.Smaller  size  —  enoiii;h  for  20  shines  —  l()c. 
Go  to  your  dealer  —  if  he  can't  supply,  clip 
out  this  whole  ad  as  .1  certificate  and  we 
will  supply  yo"  direct  willi 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Best  for  black  or  ru-set  slioes-will  not  cliiinue 
oriKinal  color  of  tan.  russet  or  brown  — a  pure 
oil  dresslnu— KJvi-M  a  <(ui(k.  Iiustinn,  walerpns'f 
shine.  Has  n  <leli<'ate  o.lor.  and  won't  rub  off 
on  hands  or  uarinenls.     Comes  in  Kl'i-ss  jar. 

American  Shoe  Poliih  Co. .  2 10  N.  Fraaklin  St..  Ckic<«o 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 


NIAtJAHA  ("LIT 

el>    fnmi  tli<<  tliiiinesi  nlie 
I'r  up  to  \  in.   in  thieknei 


.., V 

and    can  be    used    ovi-r     and    ctTer  A  A 

nuain.     Heller  than  pins  for  fllina  /  \     /   \ 

li'lter*.  reeords.  cards,  etc.      Avoid  ^i_/       \/      "^--^ 
unsiuhtlv    pinholes    In     attarlilnu  fl^r  V         '\^ 

Beeond     letters,      business     onrils.  ^^  ^* 


heeks,  drafts,  in 
pecially  for  desk 


onviMiienee. 


It  up  In  boxes  of  KKI 
iple  Imiz1!h'  .iKwtpi 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  37  Park  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


<Mir  n-iHlem  are  ujikiHl  to  mention   TllK  Litkkarv  l>l()Ki4T  when  wrltlnR  to  adveitin^TH. 
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When  you  have  an  old- 
fashioned  candy  pull  —  how 
good  and  wholesome  it  tastes 
— how  different  from  the  or- 
dinary ''store  candy." 

Necco  Sweets  are  the  good 
wholesome  kind  —  they  in- 
clude every  sort  you  may  want. 

are  one  of  500  different  kinds. 
Try  a  box.  How  much  bet- 
ter they  are  than  nameless 
kinds. 


For  your  pleasure' s  sake 
sake — for  your  chil- 
dren's sake  look 
for  the  seal  of 
Necco  Sweets. 


-for  health's 


At  all  dealers 
who  sell  high/ 
grade  goods. 

NEW  ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY  CO.. 
Summer  a  Mucher  Sts. 
Boston,  Miss. 


Necco 

vSwEETS 


Do   You   Shave   Yourself? 


If   so,  don't  fail  to  send  for  our  catalogue 
nf   sharing  comforts  and  booklet  on  liow  to 
hone,  strop   and   keep   your  razor  in  perfect 
condition— Send  for  it  today,  it's  free. 
BRA\DTClTLERYCO3IP'V,l01CliamljersSt.,S.V.l'it5 


GrayAtorBoate 

High  Speed  1 8  ft. 
Runabout 

Speed:   12  miles  per  hour. 

This  boat  will  beat  any 
boat  of  its  length,  beam  and 

1  power  in  your  harbor.  6 
H  P.Gray]Motor,Keversible 
Clutch,    Mechanical   Fonp 

Feed  Oiler.   Mahogany  finish.    Starting  ratchet 
andcontrolin  rearof  motor.    Everything  handy 

'  for  operatorsohe  does  not  have  to  leave  his  seat 
to  do  anything  on  the  motor.  Auto  stearing 
wheel  or  brass  double  handle,  as  preferred.  Lin- 
oleum on  floor.  Price,  with  Brass  Chocks.  Cleats. 
S265.  NOTE  — If  you  want  to  build  a  boat  off 
these  lines  we  will  furnish  them  free  to  your 
boat  builder  if  he  buys  and  installs  a  Gray  Motor. 

Gray  /Wotors 


21  /  Engine  with  com-  C  A  ^  R  0 
2   plete  boat  outfit,  «PL   #  JU 
not    bare.      Shaft,     Ij  f 
Propeller    'Wheel,     "  ■ 
Stuffing    Pox.    Muffler,     Batteries. 
Spark  Ooil.   'Wire,  Switch,  etc.,  all 
ready  to  install  in  your  boat. 


h.  with  complete  boat  4|Q750 
p.  outfit  [nut  barej,        ♦  J  I 

Gray  Motors  are  made  in  the  Urg- 
>$t  and  most  ap-to-dftte  plant  in  the 
iTurld  devoted  exclusively  to  making 
!-tycle  marine  eogioed. 

.a.  3<(:4  CTlinderB     GUARANTEEDby  a  respon- 
'-;  to  -to  h.  p.  sible   concern  — ask    Bun  or 

IBradstreet.  or  any  bank  in  Detroit. 
IMMEDIATE      Our  output  eniMea  U3  to  Veep  stock  on 
DET.IVEK'V         hand  and  make  immediate  dehvery. 
Write  to-day  for  1908  eataloe,  sboning  how  we  baild  motori 
GRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  59  Leib  St,  Detroit,  Mich. 


.4nother  Lincoln  Story. —  In  1854  some  gentle- 
men who  hail  itist  rctnrncti  from  a  trip  through  the 
West  came  to  Washington  and  went  to  call  on  Lin- 
coln. During  their  visit  one  of  the  men  spoke  of  a 
hoily  of  water  in  Nebraska,  which  bore  an  Indian 
name. 

"I  can  not  recall  the  name  now.  "  he  said,  in  a 
vexed  tone,  "but  it  signified  'weeping  water.' 

President  Lincoln  instantly  responded,  "As  'laugh- 
ing water,'  according  to  Longfellow,  is  'Minnehaha, 
this  evidently  should  be  'Minneboohoo.'  " — New 
Orleans  Picaviinc. 


More  than  Truth. — Louise,  after  being  scolded, 
could   never  be   reconciled   till  mother  had   assured 
licr  that  she  loved  her,  which  resulted  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  following  dialog: 
"You  don't  love  me." 
"Yes,  I  do  love  you." 
"Well,  you  don't  talk  like  it." 
"Well,  how  do  you  want  me  to  talk?" 
"I  want  you  to  talk  to  me  like  you  do  when  you 
have  company." — The  Delineator. 


Breaking  the  News. — "Father,  w'as  writing  done 
on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  old  days?" 

"Yes.  my  son,"  replied  the  dutiful  parent. 

"Gee!"  mused  the  boy.  "Then  it  must  have 
taken  a  crowbar  to  break  the  news." — New  York 
Times. 


Certain  Sure. — "Only  fools  are  certain,  Tommy, 
i.-ise  men  hesitate." 
"Are  you  sure,  uncle?" 
"Yes.  my  boy;  certain  of  it." — The  Tatter. 


Two  Kinds  of  Cold. — "Hot  and  cold  water,  eh?  " 
enthused  the  new  arrival  in  the  dressing-room. 

"Nope,"  was  the  answer,  "two  kinds  of  cold." — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Customary  Place. —  A  well-known  English 
bishop  some  time  since  lost  his  third  wife.  A  clergy- 
man who  had  known  the  first  wife  returned  from 
Africa  and  wanted  to  see  the  grave.  He  called  at 
the  cathedral  and  saw  the  verger. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  the  bishop's  wife  is  buried?" 
"Well,  sir,"  replied  the  verger,  "I  don't  know  for 
certain,  but  he  mostly  buries  'em  at  Brompton." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

An  Amendment. — "What  a  stately  creature 
that  tall  blonde  is!  She  always  makes  me  think  of 
her  as  the  ox-eyed  Juno." 

"Per-oxide.  you  mean." — Baltimore  American. 


A  Brief  Introduction. — "Long  introductions 
when  a  man  has  a  speech  to  make  are  a  bore,"  said 
former  Senator  John  C.  Spooner  according  to  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  "I  have  had  all  kinds,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  one  in  my  career  was  that  of  a 
German  mayor  of  a  small  town  in  my  State,  Wis- 
consin. 

"I  was  to  make  a  political  address,  and  the  opera- 
house  was  crowded.  When  it  came  time  to  begin, 
the  mayor  got  up. 

"  'Mine  triends,'  he  said,  'I  haf  asked  been  to  in- 
tioduce  Senator  Spooner,  who  is  to  make  a  speech, 
yes.      Veil,  I  haf  dit  so,  und  he  vill  now  do  so.'  " 


A  Coward  of  Conscience. — Tired  and  dusty  the 
excursion  was  returning  from  the  Bank  Holiday  trip, 
and  Simkins,  a  little  bald  man  with  big  ears,  over- 
come with  his  day  of  happiness,  dropt  ofT  to  sleep, 
says  The  Philadelphia  Record.  In  the  hat-rack  above, 
another  passenger  had  deposited  a  ferocious  crab  in 
a  bucket,  and  when  Simkins  went  to  sleep  the  crab 
woke  up,  and  finding  things  dull  in  the  bucket, 
started  exploring.  By  careful  navigation  Mr.  Crab 
reached  the  edge  of  the  rack,  but  the  next  moment 
down  it  fell,  alighting  on  Simkins's  shoulder.  Not 
feeling  quite  safe  it  grabbed  the  voluminous  ear  of 
Simkins  to  steady  itself,  and  the  passengers  held 
their  breath  and  waited  for  developments.  But 
Simkins  only  shook  his  head  slightly. 

"Let  go,  Eliza."  he  murmured.  "I  tell  you  that 
I  have  been  at  the  office  all  the  evening." 


JTL/^ 


PERSON  who 
has  never  be6re 
Icokgd  through  a 
Bausch  ^  lomb'^eiss 
STEEIEO  BlNCEULAIi 
is  astonished  lo  see  how 
clear  and  distinct  objects 
appear  Light,  compdctv 
powerful,  convenient. 
STEREO  signifTes  the 
quahty  peculiar  p  our 
glasses  alone-superior 
SIEREQSi^PIC  effect. 

RDR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Descriptive  bookjet  free  on  request 

PD  FQN/I  'S  A  UTTLE  MAGAZINE  OF  LENS 
r  IXlOlVl  INFORMATION.  SEND  FOR  COPY 
^  Our  name  on  a  rHOTocRAPMic  lens,  fielo  ciajs, 

MICROSCOPE,  LABORATORY  APPARATIIS,  SCIENTIFIC  OR 
ENGINEERING    INSTRUMENT    IS    A    MARK    Of    gUALITY. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

Carl  Zeiss,  Jena     /^'o.^  ^A    George N  Sae«mullcr 

Offices.   V^^Y""''''^/   San  Francijco 

New  York  \Z  I  3/    Washington 


Boston 
Chicago 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 


M.AKKSand  burns  its  own  gag.  Pro- 
duces 100  candle  power  light- 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 
cheaper  than  kerosene.  No  dirt. 
I  Ni>  grease.  No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 
I  Every  lamp  warranted.  .Agents  want- 
ed.   Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

03  E.  5th  .St.,  CantOD,  Ohio 


I  makes  eating  outdo 

nail  piece  of  ice  in  compart 
j  ment  provided  keeps  contents  ^ 
cold   24   hours.      Airtight, 
strong. durable.  Just  thething  for  Fisher- 
men, Picnickers,  Couples.  Special  basket  p 
for  motorists.   Interesting  book  let.  gi\i 
new  lunch  recipes  FREE.   tVrtie /or 
BURLINGTON  BASKET  CO. 
255  Main  Street,  Burlington,  Iowa  ' 


Our  Tedders  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  lO  advertisers. 
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shines  brighHy  in  dL'H'ouse' where 

^ifVPQLLO  a^bolishes  dirh  buh"D5r|- 

CLnd  despd.ira.re  close  of-kinrTry  i^in 

your  next- house  cl^Q.n\ng'Wm^^^^^li 


A  Book  That  Every  Progressive  Teacher  Should  Have 

SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 

Being  the  Prize  Essays  in  a  Recent  Educa- 
tional Contest.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  M.  Greenwood.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


"Dtc  I'rizfi  Kxxaiix  <"C'- 

TUe  Valiii'  of  Psychol- 
ogy In  Tcachliiir. 

The  Tt-aching  of  Pho- 
netics. 

Nature  Studios. 

The  Various  Meth(Kls  of 
Teaching  Nature. 

How  Best  to  (ialn  and 
Keep  Control  of  the 
Pupils. 

The  Art  of  Story-tellinK 
anil  Its  I'sfs  in  the 
Sch<M)in«iin. 

The  I'lace  of  Blokmiphy 
in  (Jenenil  Kducation. 

How  to  Teach  Chiidren 
to  Think. 

The  Advantaires  of 
Memory  Work. 


The  Value  of  Word 
Study  and  How  to  I)i- 
n-ct  it. 

How  to  Develop  the 
Conversational  Pow- 
ers of  Pupils. 

The  Kdui'ational  Influ- 
ence and  Value  of 
Manual  Tralnin)?. 

How  Best  to  Acquaint 
Pupils  with  What  Is 
(ioinson  in  the  World 

How  Best  to  Teach  Con- 
centration. 

How  Best  to  Develop 
Character  in  Children. 

Pei-sonality  as  a  Factor 
in  Teactiin}.'. 


l2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


44-60  East  23d  St. 


New  York 


In  your  liu>>iness.  in  your 
(liiilv  reiidiiiK.  in  your 
roiivfr>ation.  or  in  >our 
trip  iihrouil,  a  spi-ukini; 
iind  writine  familiaritt 
with  one  or  more  of  «hosr 
laiiLMiaL'tA  is  an  invalu- 
alile  anoinpliNlimiiit. 


In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  diversion  every 
day  for  a  little  while  you  can  learn 

FRENCH 
GERMAN 

SPANISH 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 

Successful,  because  it  is  nature's  own 
method 

xlmnnt  tinronHclounly  ynii  k\\A>-  Into  thinking  In  the  nrw 
I  >ii(riiii4(<-.  Hub  tioinir  iIh-  imluinl.  mni'  »iiy  of  tM-comlnif 
rnmlllnr  »lili  Dm-  ikw  |r,ni,'iir.  Yoii  v  III  Kpi-nk,  think,  and 
wrltt-  th<'  mw  liiiiKO'iK''  In  HiiriirinliiKly  "hurt  tini"'. 

30  minutes  a  day  for  ten  weeks 

DtirlnK  till'  \iu-Hllrin,  on  tli<'  earn  r'<u\\t\\f  nnd  ir'ilnK 
t')  liuiinrM  III  (Mill  Mi'irncntx.  you  run  Iwf-omi'  fniiilllar 
»iih  Kn-iiili.  liiTiiinii.  or  Hiutnlrh.  1>V  kIvIiik  only  thirty 
iiiiiiiilcH  a  ilay  fi.r  iliflit  ipf  t<ri  wnkn. 

Direct  lessons  from  great  linguists 

Kvory  iiiir.liiiwr  in  i  niill.il  to  iiii'iiil><'n<hi|i  in  thr-  rcli-. 
l>ri»ti<l  K..H4f,ilwil  <i.rr.»|)..ii,|.ii.,.  wh..,,l.  in  whlrli  hlH  i-j 
iTilw"  iirr  Mii|MTviiuil  l.v  cinini'Ot  llnifnl«t«  In  tin-  thru- 
lnnguii«i  H.   TlilBnfTor'IntiK'lx'iH'lltiioriiprivnlrlnHti-iictor 

THOUSANDS  OF  ••DIGEST  '  READERS  HAVE  USED  IT 


^  Price  for  each  language,  $6 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

NEW     YORK 


V. 


HOW 

TO 

SPEAK 

IN 

PUBLIC 


Grenville   Kleiser 

FOK.MEKLY  INSTRUCTOR  IH 

ELOCUTION       AND       PUBLIC 

SPEAKING  IN   YALB   DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

NOW     INSTRUCTOR     IN     ELOCUTION     IN 

TUB   JEWISH   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

OF     AMERICA,     ETC., 

is     the     author     of 
This  New   Book -A 
complete    elocution- 
ary   manual    for    students,    teachers, 
business     men,    lawyers,    clerp^men, 
politicians,   clubs,   debating  societies, 
and,  in  fact,  every 
one    interested    in 
the   art   of    public 
speaking. 
A  romplrtr  Coarn*  of  Study  Frr«  With  Each  Rook. 

HO.N.  ALBERT  J.  BHVERIDliC :  "  It  is  admirable  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  technic  of  speaking,  and 
I  conjtratulate  you  upon  your  thorough  work." 

OTIS  SKINNER,  the  Famous  Tragedian,  says:  "It 
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member." 

JOHN  W.  WETZEL,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, 
Yale  University,  says  :  "  Admirablefor  those  who 
are  interested  in  becoming  better  speakers." 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE.  New  York,  says:  "Many 
useful  suggestions  in  it." 
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At  the  Revival. — Preacher  (moving  through 
congregation)— -"Brother,  do  you  feel  any  change?" 

Able  Seaman  (putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket) — 
"Parson,  I  ain't  got  a  red  cent." — Sew  York  Press. 


To  Connrm  the  News. — Park  Rowe— "I  un- 
derstand The  Hauler  has  engaged  a  bishop  on  the 
editorial  staff.  ' 

William  Streete— ".\s  a  theological  authority, 
I  presume." 

Park  Row2 — "So;  just  because  most  of  its  news 
matter  needs  confirmation." — Judge. 


An  Eye-opener. — Sleepy  Gi  est— "Halloa!  is 
it  sever  o'clock?  I  declare  I  am  so  sleepy  that  I 
can't  open  my  eyes." 

Head  Waiter  (who  has  knocked  at  the  door)— 
"  I'll  bring  you  your  bill.  sir.  if  you  like."  —  Tit-Bits. 


GreetinRs  and  Salutations. — Ji.mmib^"  Watcher 
waitin'  around  de  corner  wid  dat  fist  full  er  mud 
fer?" 

Mame — "I'm  waitin'  for  Sally  Ryan!" 

"Wot  she  done?" 

"Xuthin'!  Only  she's  de  Queen  of  de  May!"—' 
Life. 


A  Barsain. — ' '  Does  this  car  go  to  Twenty-fourth 
Street?"  inquired  the  elderly  lady. 

"No,  ma'am,  but  I  have  something  just  as  good." 
replied  the  conductor,  who  used  to  be  a  drug  clerk; 
"I  can  let  you  off  twice  at  Twelfth  Street." — Bo- 
hemian. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

July  II. — The  Shah  apologizes  to  the  British  Min- 
ister in  Teheran  for  the  surrounding  of  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  recently  by  Cossacks. 

July  12. — Seftor  Obaldia  is  elected  President  of 
Panama. 

July   is.^Count  Zeppelin's  air-ship  is  badly  dam- 
aged  while  leaving  its  shed  at   Friedrichshafen 
for  a  twenty-four-hour  trip  to  Mainz. 
The    Prince    of    Wales    leaves    Portsmouth    for 
Quebec  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Indomitable. 

July  1 6. — An  earthquake  in  Chile.  Peru,  and  Bo- 
livia causes  considerable  destruction  of  property. 

July  17. — Waldorf  Astor,  son  of  William  Waldorf 
.■\stor.  is  nominated  as  a  Conservative  candidate 
for  Parliament. 


July  lo. — The  Lusitania  breaks  three  Atlantic  rec- 
ords and  is  the  first  twenty-five-knot  steamer. 

July  It. — Mayor  Rcyburn.  of  Philadelphia,  brings 
suit   against    the    Philadelphia   .Worth   American 
for  criminal  libel. 
The    battle-ship    South  Carolina   is    launched    at 
Philadelphia. 

July  14.-  President  Roosevelt  informs  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land that  he  has  changed  the  name  of  the  San 
Jacinto  National  Forest  to  the  Cleveland  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  honor  of  the  late  cx-President. 

July  16. — The  battle-ship  fleet  reaches  Honolulu. 
The  White  Mountain  Express  on  the  New  York. 
New    Haven    &    Hartford    Railroad    is   wrecked 
near  (irecnwich.  Conn.,  one  person  being  killed 
and  a  number  badly  injured. 

Political. 

July  10.  — The  Democratic  National  Convention 
at  Denver  nominates  lohn  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana, 
for  Vice  president  ami  adjourns. 

Tuly  13  Herman  Rid.lcr,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Slaals  Zcitung.  announces  that  he  will  support 
Bryan  in  the  coming  campaign. 

luly  14.-  The  Democratic  National  Committee, 
meeting  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  adopt  a  plan  for 
publicity  of  campaign  contributions,  and  select 
a  subcommittee  to  choose  the  national  chair- 
man. 

July  16. — The  Prohibitionist  National  Convention 
at  Columbus.  O  ,  nominates  for  President  E.  W. 
Chafin,  of  Illinois,  and  for  Vice-president  A.  S. 
Watkins,  of  Ohio. 

July  17  The  Democratic  candidates  issue  an  ap- 
1  eal  to  farmers  for  contributions  to  the  cam- 
paign fund. 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


THE  NAVY'S  PART  IN  OUR  IMMIGRATION 
PROBLEM 

E\'EN  if  we  abandoned  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine  and  iianded  over 
to  some  other  Power  tlie  Panama  Canal  and  all  our  foreign 
possessions,  said  the  President  to  the  admirals  and  commanders 
in  convention  last  week  at  the  Newport  Naval  War  College,  we 
would  still  need  a  "foot-loose  and  hard-hitting  navy  "  if  we  are  to 
exercise  our  "  undoubted  right  "  to  choose  "  what  people,  what  per- 
sons, shall  come  to  this  country  to  live,  to  work,  to  become  citi- 
zens." Altho  the  President's  address,  which  was  avowedly  a  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people  rather  than  to  the  distinguished  naval 
officers  who  formed  his  immediate  audience,  was  replete  with 
vigorous  and  characteristic  passages,  no  feature  of  it  has  caused 
so  much  stir  among  the  press  as  tliis  frank  reference  to  the  inter- 
national friction  likely  to  be  born  of  our  immigration  problem. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens  who  are 
constantly  pouring  into  the  United  vStates  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  he  went  on  to  say,  "there  are  points  of  friction  Ijctween  this 
country'  and  other  countries  such  as  exist  in  no  other  nation."  To 
quote  further : 

"  It  is  very  possible  that  we  shall  have  to  exercise  a  continually 
greater  supervision,  a  continually  greater  exercise  of  the  right  of 
rejection  among  immigrants  that  come  hither,  and  shall,  it  may 
oe,  take  an  attitude  that  will  tend  at  first  to  provoke  friction.  .  .  . 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  if  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  right 
to  choose  who  shall  come  here,  we  shall  be  in  trim  to  uphold  that 
right  if  any  Power  challenges  it,  and  it  can  not  he  upheld  by 
words,  it  can  not  be  upheld  by  a  coast-defense  navy.  It  can  be 
upheld  only  by  the  possession  of  an  efficient  fighting  navy,  a  navy 
able  to  preserve  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  the  I'nited  States, 
not  by  inviting  attack  on  our  shores  and  then  seeing  if  we  can  not 
repel  it,  but  by  taking  such  action  as  shall  guarantee  us  against 
our  shores  being  attacked." 

"Only  one  application  of  this  unsphinxlike  ebullition  will  be 
made  by  the  world,  and  only  one  nation  will  look  self-conscious," 
remarks  the  New  York  .V//;/,  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  may  be  read  in  Asia  in  the  light  of  a  certain  resolution  of 
the  Democratic  platform,  and  there  it  may  cause  some  uneasiness. 
Making  no  apology  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  indiscretion,  let  us  hope 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  they  will  mentally  compare 
the  American  President  with  William  II..  who  has  been  a  man  of 
peace  for  sixteen  years  altho  he  has  had  the  reputation  of  a  war 
lord." 

The  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  above  referred  to  states 
that  "we  are  opposed  to  the  admission  ot  Asiatic  immigrants  who 
can  not  be  amalgamated  with  our  population  or  whose  presence 


among  us  would  raise  a  race  issue  and  involve  us  in  diplomatic 
controversies  with  Oriental  Powers."  This  plank  has  been  discust 
with  much  interest  by  the  Japanese  press  Returning  to  President 
Roosevelt's  remarks,  we  read  in  the  Washington  /'os/  (Ind.)  that 
"the  word  Japan  is  writ  large  between  ail  the  lines."  The  same 
paper  adds : 

"This  avowal  of  the  President  goes  far  to  confirm  the  story  that 
there  is  in  the  aichives  of  our  State  Department  a  dispatch  from 
Tokyo  discussing  that  California  matter  of  admission  of  Jap  chil- 
dren to  San-Francisco  schools  that  is  tantamount  to  an  ultimatum. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  the  Japan  question  that  moved  the 
President  to  make  his  recommendation  of  four  battle-ships.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  men  in  Congress  who  refused  them  may  not  live 
to  regret  it." 

It  would  be  just  as  well  to  avoid  the  gratuitous  ruffling  up  of 
foreign  sensibilities  by  such  remarks,  thinks  the  New  York  Times 
(Dem.);  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  /.^v/^^;- (Ind.)  agrees  that 
the  speech  is  "disturbing."  The  New  York  Ei'e/iiiiir  Post  (Ind.), 
selecting  a  stronger  adjective,  characterizes  it  as  "vicious."  "All 
the  well-tried  wires  and  levers  and  switches  that  stir  a  mighty  peo- 
ple to  mighty  clamor  for  a  mighty  navy  were  consummately 
handled,"  remarks  Tlie  /^''t'/iii/i;  I'osL-  and  it  goes  uu  to  .say  : 

"  At  the  present  moment  wlien  the  anti-Japanese  craze  gives  signs 
of  dying  out  in  spite  of  Hobson  and  his  tril)e,  when  a  new  Japanese 
Ministry  has  extended  assurances  of  good-will  such  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  have  considered  it  dire  humiliation  for  our  own  (Gov- 
ernment to  offer,  what  reason  was  there  for  the  President  to  stir 
up  the  flames  anew  by  his  tirade  on  undesirable  immigration?  'It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  if  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  right  to 
choose  who  shall  come  here,  we  shall  be  in  trim  to  uphold  tiiat 
right  if  any  Power  challenges  it.'  No  names  are  mentioned,  please 
take  notice.  Of  course.  Russia's  fleet  may  attack  us  if  we  shut 
out  the  Jews,  Austria-Hungary's  fleet  may  attack  us,  Rumania's 
fleet  may  destroy  our  Panama  Canal !  Loeb  may  say  that  Hobson 
is  rot  telling  the  truth,  but  how  shall  we  henceforth  lift  up  our 
voices  against  Hobson,  now  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  spoken  and 
Loeb  can  not  deny  t 

"  In  view  of  the  harm  that  such  a  speech  may  do,  it  is  a  i^ity  that 
his  desire  to  hunt  in  Africa  can  not  sooner  be  realized." 

"Another  jingo  outbreak,"  exclaims  the  New  York  H'orld 
(Dem)  ;  and  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  describes  it  as  "a 
hot  blast  misdirected."     Says  the  latter  paper  : 

"What  a  restless  spirit  this  is  !  what  a  lover  of  fight  for  fight's 
sake  !  He  might  just  as  well  have  named  Japan  as  the  nation  with 
whom  we  have  got  to  fight,  as  Hobson  did.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  many  well-balanced  minds  will  rejoice  that  with  the 
coming  of  next  March  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  to  step  down  from 
the  White  House  into  the  ranks  of  ordinary  citizenship.  The 
fever  and  fret   of   his    intense   nature   wear  upon   the  nerves   of 
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those  who  still   liave  a  vital    laitli   in  the  teachings  of  the    New 

Testament 

"No  President  has  talked  more  about  morality  than  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  no  Executive  tiie  country  has  had  has  been  so  disposed 
to  underrate  moral  power  as  a  factor  in  international  relations." 

While  adniittinij  tliat  tlie  President's  words  constitute  "a  plain. 
undenial)le  proposition,  troni  wliicii  there  can  be  ni)  dissent." 
the  Brooklyn  I'inies  (Rep.)  ipiestioi.s  the  timeliness  of  these 
utterances.     To  quote  : 

"It  is  true  that  the  l!<)>tiiii  idealists  may  claim  tliat  the  aborij;!- 
nai  Indians  had  tlie  same  rij-iu.  and  they  certainly  thought  so 
themselves,  but.  fortunately  torus  and  for  civilization,  they  lacked 
the  power  to  enforce  their  antiimmi.y,ration  laws.  The  people  of 
the  I'nited  .States  have  the  power,  and  if  they  choose  they  can  en- 
force sucii  laws  anaiust  all  and  sundry.  That  it  has  only  so  far 
been  enforced  aj;ain.st  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  Democratic  plat- 
form insists  upon  its  enforcement  ai;aiiist  .ill  .\siatics.  is  a  f.ici 
which  does  not  affect  the  general  principle. 

"  But  why  should  President  Roo.sevelt  inject  this  cpiestion  into  a 
council  of  na\al  officers,  sum- 
moned to  confer  as  to  the  best 
means  to  build  up  a  mighty 
and  irresistible  r.avy  .'  .  .  . 
The  only  natural  inference  is 
that  his  speech  was  intended 
as  a  direct  menace  to  Japan, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  so 
construed  by  that  jealous  and 
sensitive  nation.  The  great 
American  fleet  now  in  the  Pa- 
cific will  shortly  visit  the  ports 
of  Japan  on  invitation,  as  the 
guests  of  the  Japanese  (io\- 
ernment  :  is  this  .speecli  in- 
tended as  a  menace  to  our 
coming  hosts  ? 

"When  Admiral  Kvans,  now- 
retired  from  command,  said 
at  the  outset  of  the  cruise  that 
his  ships  were  ready  either 
for  a  fight  or  a  lroIic,did  he 
speak,  under   official     inspira- 


tion.' Was  it  his  understanding  that  Uncle  Sam  carried  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder  when  he  adventured  into  the  Pacific  ?  The 
President's  Newport  speech  is  calculated  to  revive  all  the  sinister 
surmises  that  the  enemies  of  peace  and  of  the  United  States  have  in- 
sinuated in  regard  to  the  real  motive  for  this  extraordinarv  cruise." 

Mr.  Hearst's  New  NOrk  A iiicriiaii .  however,  points  out  that 
President  Roosevelt  is  putting  the  matter  before  the  American 
peoi)le  at  this  time  in  the  hope  that  "through  them  Congress  mav 
be  forced  to  act  with  more  wisdom  at  another  session."  It  adds, 
in  a  tone  that  .Mr.  Hobson  might  envy  : 

"  Peace-lo\  ing.  and  determined  to  ha\e  peace,  this  nation  is. 
But  when  it  sees  another  country  swollen  with  pride  over  two  suc- 
ce.ssful  wars,  and  actively  preparing  for  a  third,  it  is  both  sense- 
less and  unpatriotic  to  adopt  a  policy  of  naval  retrenchment. 
Kspecially  is  tliis  true  when  every  sign  points  to  the  I'nited  States 
as  the  intended  victim  for  the  ne.\t  move  in  tlie  Japanese  program 
of  aggrandizement." 

Kven  the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York   Times,  and  the  New 

^'ork  .Sun,  which  we  have  al- 
leady  quoted  as  deploring  a 
part  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  argu- 
ment, agree  that  tiie  majority 
of  his  countrymen  are  with 
liim  in  his  general  demand  lo,- 
an  adequate  fighting  navy. 
■■  The  cost  of  navies  is  a  ta.\ 
imposed  upon  the  world's  in- 
dustry by  man's  ambition  and 
gieed.  but  it  is  a  ta.v  which 
nuist  be  jjaid."  remarks  I'lie 
Wall  .Strctt  Journal  {V'\\\.): 
and  the  New  York  Herahl 
(Ind.)  finds  the  Presidents 
l)osition  "sound  and  irrefuta- 
ble." So,  too.  think  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  (Rep.),  the 
Pliiladelphia  Press  (Rep.). 
liu-    New    Noik    o7('/'(-  (  Rep. ). 


"SOLU!"     VUS,  SOMEHODV's  SOLI). 

—  RuLieis  in  tlie  New  N'ork  Hoiu'ii. 


•y- 


r..,,TrlrliU.I,  IWIX,   !■)■  th.  Mill  ni..l  Ki|.t,«<  ..,„,„r.y. 

WHAT    HAS    HI-    MOCCMI? 
I'.ivcMpdrt  in  tlif  New  \'iirl\  l:-i>iiiii;  M.n. 


CAN  III-:  i>i:i.!VKK    riiK  «;uoiis? 

McCokI  in  tile  Ne\v:irk  h-finiis:  S'riit 
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CAN     11    SIANK     im-    STRAIN. - 

'  "Ketten  in  tlie  New  York  II  oild. 


wuoTK  II   Ai.i,  II  im;si:i.k. 

'Rogers  in  the  New  Voik  Herald. 


"CRAMMING"  FOR   RF.CITATION. 


and  the  majority  of  the  Republican  papers.  The  New  York  Eve- 
ji ill}:;  Mail  (\<^\).),  considerins;  the  speech  as  a  whole  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  campaign  value,  remarks  tiiat  "the  President 
has  thrust  the  big  stick  clear  through  the  navy  plank  of  the  Denver 
platform,  and  left  little  but  tatters."  That  plank  says.  "We 
believe  that  the  interests  of  this  country  would  be  best  served  by  a 
navy  sufficient  to  defend  the  coasts  of  this  country,  and  protect 
American  citizens  wherever  their  rights  may  l)e  in  jeopardy." 

The  Democratic  platform,  remark^  the  New  York  Aiiier- 
icaii.  "delil)erately  added  to  the  iiostility  of  Japan,  at  tiie 
same  time  advocating  a  naval  program  that  is  pathetic  in  its  in- 
sufficiency." 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  of  such  a  course  is  apparent  in 
his  Newport  speech,  in  which  he  has  this  to  say  of  those  "well- 
meaning,  amiable  individuals"  who  advocate  merely  a  coast- 
defense  navy:  "Such  advocacy  illustrates  a  habit  of  mind  as 
<ild  as  human  nature  itself— the  desire  at  the  same  time  to  do  some- 
thing and  not  to  do  it."  This  amounts,  he  adds,  to  the  suggestion 
that  we  shall  adopt  as  a  national  principle  the  principle  of  "hitting 
soft" — and,  since  "no  tight  was  ever  won  except  by  hitting,"  the 
lone  "unforgivable  offense"  in  either  a  man  or  a  nation  is  to  "hit 
soft." 

The  critics  who  have  deplored  the  world-circling  cruise  of  our 
battle-ships  on  the  ground  that  it  left  New;  York  defenseless  must 
have  read  the  following  sentences  of  the  Newport  address  with 
some  interest : 

"If  war  comes  at  any  time  in  the  future,  that  Administration 
under  which  it  comes  will  indeed  be  guilty  of  folly  if  they  use  the 
fleet  to  protect  any  port.  Let  the  port  be  protected  by  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  the  fleet  must  be  foot-loose  to  search  out  and  de.stroy  the 
enemv's  fleet.  That  is  the  only  function  that  can  justify  the  fleet's 
e.xistence.  and  that  function  can  not  exist  in  the  case  of  such  a 
ridiculous  fleet  as  the  fleet  would  be  if  it  were  only  possible  to  use 
it  for  coast-defense  purposes." 

As  to  the  relation  between  a  first-class  navy  and  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  the  President  says  : 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  in  danger  of  falling  not  merely  into 
disuse,  but  into  contempt,  until  we  began  to  build  up  our  Navy. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  won't  be  observed  by  foreign  nations  with 
sufficient  strength  to  disregard,  when  once  it  becomes  their  interest 
to  disregard  it,  unless  we  have  a  navy  sufficient  to  make  our  asser- 
tion of  the  doctrine  good.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  unbacked  by  a 
navy  is  an  empty  boast,  and  there  exist  but  few  more  contemptible 
characters,  individual  or '.national,  than  the  man  or  nation  who 
:boasts  and.  when  the  boast  is  challenged,  fails  to  make  good." 


MR.  BRYAN  AND  THE  NEGRO  VOTE 

THOMA.S  WATSON,  accepting  the  Populist  nomination  ftir 
President,  warned  the  .South  against  Mr.  Bryan  on  the 
ground  that  lie  had  exprest  sympathy  for  the  negro  soldiers  dis- 
chai'ged  at  IJrownsville.  Our  examination  of  a  score  of  negro 
papers,  however,  reveals  no  indication  that  this  alleged  expression 
of  sympathy  has  caused  any  excitement  in  the  Afro-American 
press.  The  general  attitude  of  these  papers  is  one  of  continued 
lovnltv  to    Republican   traditions.     On   the  other  hand,  the   Rew 


WHO    I.lll'T    THliM    TUKKl.  .' 

—  Flasclike  in  the  Louisville  I'osl. 

D.  T.  Milton,  president  of  the  National  Negro  American  Political 
League  which  claims  a  membership  of  700,000,  is  credited  with  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Pryan  may  count  on  75  per  cent,  of  the  negro 
vote.  As  in  some  half-dozen  important  Northern  States  this  vote 
gives  the  balance  of  political  power  in  close  elections,  and  as  Mr. 
Taft's  attitude  in  the  Brownsville  incident  has  been  fiercely  criti- 
cized by  negro  preachers  and  editors,  the  situation  is  one  of 
peculiar  interest. 

"Democratic  pie  and  .Socialistic  i)lums  will  kill  the  negro;  but 
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Republican  corn  l)read  and  rrH)hil)iti(>n  hcveranc  will  make  liini  a 
powe;-  amonj;  men,"  is  the  racy  and  characteristic  comment  ol  the 
Lynchburji;  (Vvl.)  .h/ifrua/t  Tnniiptt.  "  Netiro  Kepuhlicans  can 
not  and  will  not  he  led  l)y  nej;ro  democrats."  says  the  Wasliinjiton 
lift-. 

"While  we  note  that  the  Democratic  ijlatlorni  shows  especial 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  some  of  the  tlark  races  under  the  ])rotec- 
tion  of  the  United  States  (Government,  we  are  yet  lookinj;  for  an 
out-and-out  pro-ne^ro  declaration,  '  significantly  remarks  the  New 
^'ork  .  /;v.     "The  I)<.'m()cratic  p.irty  has  al\\a\s  advocated  the  dis- 
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criminatinfj  jjolicy  whenever  the  opportunity  ottered."  says  the 
Cambridge  .l(/7'ocah'.  "recording  their  votes  in  favor  of  measuies 
adverse  to  the  welfare  of  the  colored  race."  In  speaking  more 
specitically  of  the  Hrownsville  affair,  The  .Ith'Oiu/e  remarks  : 

"The  Republican  party,  through  its  highest  representative  of 
to-day,  in  a  desire  to  emphasize  its  impartial  interpretation  of  the 
laws,  lias  wronged  our  race  in  subverting  one  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  constitutional  rights,  'punishing  the  innocent  in  order 
thereby  t')  mete  out  punishment  to  the  guilty.'  As  we  have  raid 
before,  this  is  the  act  of  an  individual  and  not  at  all  a  faithful  in- 
terpretation of  the  principles  of  the  party." 

'i'he  same  i)oint  of  view  finds  varying  expression  in  the  follow- 
ing negro  papers  :  Charleston  f.S.  C.)  Mrssfitt^^cr,  .St.  Louis  Tdlhi- 


tiiiim.  Dallas  Express.  Atlanta  1  itdc pen  dent .  Owensboro  (Ky.) 
Kepoilei,  lluntsville  {t\\.\.)  Journal,  Cleveland  Gazette,  Wilkes- 
Harre  Advocate,  Louisville  Aiiieriean  Baptist.  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
.s'oi/t//er>t  Reporter,  Hampton  (\'a.)  Fisherman's  Xet. 

.\iKither  interesting  aspect  of  the  situation  is  the  stand  which 
1  ertain  representatives  of  the  Southern  white  press  are  taking  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Bryan's  attitude  on  the  negro  (|uestion.  The 
Charleston  Xews  and  Conner,  which  the  New  \ork  7'imes  names 
as  "i)r()l)ably  the  most  completely  representative  journal  ol  the 
South."  linds  rea.son  to  be  di.ssatisfied  with  the  Democratic  leaders" 
ai>i)arent  evasion  of  the  negro  issue.  "  No  one  can  deny," 
it  declares,  "that  there  is  a  race  question,  and  the  people 
1)1  ilie  .South  would  like  to  know  now  what  Mr.  IJryan 
proposes  to  do  with  it  if  lie  shall  be  elected  I'resident. 
Hetter  settle  it  now,"  it  cautions,  "than  wait  imtil  after 
election."  77/^' -\V7i'.»w///^/C >'//;•/>/■  tiien  goes  on  to  lidi- 
cule  the  notion  that  Mr.  IJryan  must  not  be  e.vpecled  to 
talk  about  anything  not  treated  in  his  platform.    We  read  : 

".\s  there  is  no  reference  to  the  race  (piestion  in  the 
Denver  'platform,"  Mr.  Bryan  holds  that  he  can  not  be 
called  up(m  to  say  anything  on  that  subject.  But  "that 
sul)ject'  is  a  most  important  subject  to  the  States  from 
which  Mr.  Bryan  will  receive  his  largest  and  most  loyal 
support,  and  if  he  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  he 
ought  to  say  it,  the  united  support  of  the  .South  being 
as  essential,  surely,  to  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
cause  this  year  as  the  vote  of  the  negroes  in  the  doubtful 
States  of  tlie  Nortli  and  West." 

To  bring  the  matter  to  a  focus,  this  same  paper  pro- 
l)()unds  three  questions  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  answer  as  to 
his  attitude  toward  the  negro.     To  quote  in  detail  : 

"First.   If  elected  I'resident,  Mr.   Bryan,  will  you  at 
tempt  any  interference  with  the  conditions  of  negro  suf- 
frage in  the  .Southern  Stales  't 

"  Second.    Will  you  make  any  effort  to  restore  the  negro 
soldiers  who  were  dismissed  from  the  military  service 
of  the  country  because  of  the  affair  at  Brownsville,  Te.v.  ? 

"Third.  Will  you  appoint  negroes  to  official  places  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  ? " 

The  Baltimore  .V////,  likewise,  can  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Brjan 
siioidd  not  speak  out  "clearly  and  frankly  in  defining  his  ])osition." 
It  goes  on  to  explain  thus  : 

"  The  paramount  ])()litical  (piestion  in  every  Southern  .State  is 
the  race  (juestion.  It  is  that  question  which  keeps  tiie  .South 
solid,  and  a  man  who  asks  for  the  vote  of  the  .South  can  not  avoid 
it  when  his  position  is  called  in  question.  It  would  be  entirely 
proper  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  make  a  more  complete  statement.  The 
position  of  his  opponeut,  Judge  Taft.  on  the  Brownsville  affair  is 
well  known.     He  upholds  the  President  in  dismissing  from  the 
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service  the  negroes  guilty  of  riot  and  murder  in  a  Southern  town 
and  of  disgracing  tlie  uniform  they  wore.  ...  In  tlie  matter  of 
the  appointment  of  negroes  to  office,  every  Soutliern  man  knows 
that  such  appointments  are  injurious  to  tlie  South  and  most  harm- 
ful to  the  negro  race.  Mr.  Bryan  says  he  has  not  discust  tiiese 
questions.  But  what  the  Southern  people  are  interested  in  know- 
ing, and  have  a  rigiit  to  know,  is  Mr.  l'>ryan's  attitude  on  these 
subjects." 


QUEBEC'S  BIRTHDAY-PARTY 

T  r  is  tlie  international  character  of  tlie  tercentenary  at  Quebec 
-'■  that  differentiates  it  from  anything  of  the  kind  ever  held  else- 
where, remarks  a  Quebec  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Post 
in  reviewing  the  birthday-party  which  the  Canadians  are  giving  in 
honor  of  the  three  hundredtli  anniversary  of  the  old 
historic  city.     He  particularizes  : 

"Quebec  is  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  three 
great  world  Powers,  France.  England,  and  the  United 
States,  and  never  before  has  it  been  feasible  for  nations 
who  have  fought  one  another  to  the  death  in  days  of 
old  to  be  so  largely  represented  at  a  friendly  meeting 
upon  the  very  spot  where  some  of  the  most  momentous 
fighting  took  place.  The  tercentenary  will  be  an  effec- 
tive peace  conference,  even  should  the  proposed  gigan- 
tic statue  of  peace  never  be  erected  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham." 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  what  happened  at  Quebec, 
there  might  never  have  been  a  United  States."  says  the 
New  York  Tribune,  which  balances  this  suggestion  with 
another  as  follows  : 

"  Also,  had  it  not  been  for  the  active  participation  of  the 
colonies  which  afterward  grew  into  the  United  States 
the  epoch-making  achievements  at  Quebec  might  not 
have  occurred.  The  celebration  commemorates  the 
heroism  and  enterprise  of  the  French  pioneers  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  But  inevitably  there  will  arise  re- 
membrances of  the  titanic  struggle  which  gave  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  enduring  dominance  on  the  whole  continent, 
and  also  of  that  other  struggle  in  which  for  a  time  the 
fate  of  Canada  wavered  between  the  British  and  the 
American  connection.  There  have  not  been  many  an- 
niversary celebrations  more  richly  laden  with  historical  sug- 
gestion than  that  at  Quebec." 

The  New  York  Anierican.  commenting  upon  the  reception  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  combined  fleet  of  English,  French,  and 
Anierican  battle-ships,  detects  an  "element  of  regret  "  in  the  blasts 
of  tiie  guns  from  the  A'eiu  Hampshire.  Like  a  rejected  suitor  at 
the  wedding-feast,  this  journal  proceeds  to  look  back  regretfullv 
over  the  might-have-beens.     We  read  : 


"The  conquest  of  French  America  is  awarded  in  history  to  Brit- 
ish arms.  But,  in  truth,  the  reason  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  flag  was  the  invincible  energy  of  the  so-called  colonies 
now  known  as  the  United  States  of  America.  Inspired  by  the 
instinct  of  rightful  empire,  the  citizen  .soldiery  of  the  colonies 
drove  from  this  continent  the  noble  standard  of  France  as, 
later,  was  furled  in  defeat  the  splendid  banner  of  Aragon  and 
Castile. 

"  But  one  of  the  unfortunate  developments — unfortunate  for  the 
United  States,  unfortunate  for  the  French  Canadians,  unfortunate 
for  rt// the  Canadian.s — whether  French  or  Scotch-Irish,  whether 
Irish  or  English— was  that  the  magic  blazon  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  did  not  sweep  in  absolute  supremacy  to  the  north  pole. 
The  creation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
a  costly  mistake  to  the  people  of  the  great  Far  American  North. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  of  the  statement  that  if  Canada  were  non- 
monarchical   and  American   it  would  contain  twice  or  thrice  its 


GROCP   FROM    THE  COURT   OF   KING    HENRY    IV.    OF    FRANCE   AND    QUEEN    MARGARET. 

present  population  and  enjoy  a  prosperity  beyond  comparison  with 
present  conditions." 

More  appropriate  for  the  occasion  and  more  representative  of 
present-day  sentiment  were  the  addresses  delivered  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  \"ice-President  Fairbanks  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
pageant.     The  former  said  in  part  : 

"The  high  ideal  of  universal  peace  and  brotherhood  may  be  far 
from  realization,  but    every    act  that  promotes  harmony  among 
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nations  points  the  way  toward  its  attainment.  ThisceIel)ration  is 
such  an  act,  lor  it  appeals  to  Canada,  to  the  IJritisii  Kmpire,  and 
to  the  whole  civilized  world.  I  therefore  rejoice  to  be  here,  to 
take  my  part   with  you  during  these  memorable  days,  in  paying 

homage  to  Champlain  and 
doing  honor  to  Quebec." 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  after 
congratulating  Quebec 
upon  her  tercentenary  and 
depicting  the  more  stri- 
king features  of  her  past, 
said  : 

"  It  is  with  unusual 
pleasure  that  I  bring  you 
greetings  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people  of 
the  I'nited  States,  who 
rejoice  with  you  in  the 
progress  you  have  made  in 
the  manifold  ways  which 
make  for  the  strength 
and     honor    of    a    great 

people 

"  The  United  States  and 
Canada  have  but  fairly 
entered  upon  their  ca- 
reers. Each  has  vast  areas 
either  sparsely  settled  or 
unoccupied,  where  many 
will  make  their  homes  in 
the  future.  Many  millions 
will  be  added  to  our  popu- 
lation and  to  yours.  We 
have  each  made  much 
advance  in  the  scale  of 
civili/.ation  and  are  grati- 
fied witii  the  progress  we 
have  made.  Hack  of  us 
lies  a  brief  but  honoral)le 
history,  and  before  us 
stretch  illimitable  oppor- 
tunities. We  confidently  believe  that  we  are  each  destined  to 
play  a  large  and  worthy  part  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race 
upon  the  Western  continent. 

"We  have  no  rivalries,  except  in  the  ways  of  i>eacc.  We  neitiier 
Covet  the  other's  territory.  We  covet  only  each  other's  neighlxtrb 
esteem.  We  rest  upon  a  common  frontier  more  than  five  thousand 
miles  in  length.  It  is  crossed  and  recrossed  by  instrumentalities 
of  commerce  which  tend  to  strengthen  our  neighborly  ties.  There 
are  no  fortifications  upon  our  frontier  and  no  battle-ships  upon  the 
waters  which  divide  us,  and  we  believe  and  fervently  hope  that 
there  will  never  be  need  of  any  defensive  preparation  between  us." 


t"|.jr'llthlrH  hy  W.  A  n.  l>ownfv. 
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TESTING  THE    CENTRAL-AMERICAN 
PEACE  COURT 

''T'*  H  L  pmctical  test  to  which  the  new  Central-American  I'eace 
*■  Court  is  now  being  subjected  is  watched  with  keen  interest 
by  the  American  press.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  present 
e.xperiment  in  pacification  was  born  of  a  conference  held  in  Wash- 
I'ngton,  as  a  result  of  which  the  live  Central-American  republics 
pledged  themselves  to  refn'  to  an  international  court  at  Cartago. 
Costa  Kica,  all  ([uestions  atfecting  their  mutual  relations.  Tin- 
present  tr«>uijle  among  these  restless  republics  began  with  an  at- 
tempted revolution  in  Honduras,  and  it  was  the  President  of  that 
state  who  appealed  to  the  so-called  Peace  Court.  "This  is  the 
first  attempt  in  modern  times."  reniarks  the  Washington  /'<>\/.  "to 
place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  intern.itional  court  all  (|uestions 
affecting  the  pea<e  and  good  order  of  nations;  and  now  that  a  test 
case  is  offered,  it  would  be  a  distinct  step  forward  if  it  could  be 
settled  by  diplomacy  and  arbitration  instead  of  by  revolution." 
Wars  and  revolutions,  as  the  New  Orleans  rimesDeiinnrdt  puts 


it,  have  long  constituted  Central  America's  "principal  crop."  and 
our  editorial  observers  are  slow  tt>  assume  that  this  crop  will  no 
longer  be  harvested.  Thus  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  questions 
the  efiicacy  of  "Mr.  Carnegie's  court."  and  fears  that  "the  chief 
political  argument  in  this  section  of  the  world  must  still  be  the 
blank  wall  and  the  firing-squad"  ;  and  the  New  Orleans  limes- 
De/Jiocrat  \^  oi  the  conviction  that  "there  can  be  no  stability  in 
Central  America  until  the  States  are  amalgamated,  or  a  strong 
federation  under  one  central  government  organized."  Likewise 
the  Newark  Evening  \e',t.'s,  which  characterizes  the  situation  as 
disheartening  in  the  extreme,  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  "joyously  hailed  "  conclusion  of  the  Washington 
Peace  Conference,  has  little  hope  now  for  any  definite  results. 
We  read  : 

"  It  is  the  unfortunate  feature  in  all  the  agreements  from  which 
so  much  has  been  hoped  that  there  is  no  method  of  enforcing  lluin. 
The  parties  bound  by  theiji  have  been  expected  voluntarily  to  olj- 
serve  them,  the  assumption  being  that  these  Central-American 
republics  have  the  same  regard  for  their  obligations  as  other 
nations.  Infortunately,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  to  justify 
this  assumption.  These  little  nations  keep  such  treaties  as  they 
are  compelled  to  keep,  and  violate  all  others  with  impunity.  It  is 
gravely  to  be  feared,  therefore,  that  unless  some  means  is  found  to 
enforce  the  decisions  of  their  high  court  of  justice  and  coerce  them 
into  the  observance  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  at  the  Wash- 
ington Conference,  history  is  to  go  on  about  as  usual  in  Central 
America  for  years  to  come." 

Tiie  New  ^'ork  Trihnne.  taking  a  more  oi)timistic  \ie\\,  sees 
something  of  proniise  in  the  trend  of  the  existing  troubles.  In 
leviewing  the  imbroglio  from  its  genesis,  The  Tribune  ^a.\s  in  p:irt  : 

"On  the  face  of  it.  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  disheartening  to  ha\  e  so  many  and  so  serious  bickerings 
arise  so  soon  after  the  making  of  treaties  of  peace  and  friendshi]j. 
It  is  reported  that  the  President  of  (hiatemala  has  been  conspiring 
against  the  President  of  Nicaiagua  and  that  he  has  inveigled  the 
President  of  Salvador  to  join  him  in  the  nefarious  undertaking, 
and  that  the  two  planned  to  get  Honduras  to  unite  with  them 
against  Nicaragua  by  means  of  fomenting  a  revolution  in  Hondm.is 
which  should  depose  the  President  and  i)ut  a  coparcener  of  tiiL-us 
in  his  place.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  somewhat  serious  insurnrtion 
was  started  in  Hondiuas.  which  has  now  apparently  been  quelled. 
Here.  then,  was  a  most  ominous  situation,  involving  four  states, 
of  precisely  the  kind  which  hitherto  has  led  to  a  general  war  among 
them. 

"  Put  instead  of  going  to  war  with  the  states  which  were  believed 
to  be  intriguing  or.  at  least,  permitting  intrigues  against  her  peace, 
Honduras  made  promj)!  appeal  to  the  Central-American  Court  of 
Justice,  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  which  was  created  last  winter, 
just  as  a  farmer  might  ai)peal  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  against  his 
neighbor  whose  cattle  had  strayed  upon  his  land  or  whose  boys 
had  done  him  .some  mischief.  Action  was  begun  under  the  treaty 
which  not  only  binds  the  republics  not  to  molest  one  another,  but 
al.so  pnnides  that  no  government  shall  i)ermit  conspiracies  against 
another  state  to  be  conducted  on  its  soil,  but  shall  at  one  arrest 
and  bring  to  trial  all  such  conspirators,  and  also  that  no  govern- 
ment shall,  in  case  of  civil  war  in  antJther  state,  intervene  in  lavor 
of  or  against  either  i)arty.  Honduras  i)rotested  that  (iuatemala 
and  .Salvador  had  protected  and  fomented  an  insurrection  ag.iinst 
the  Ciovernment  of  Honduras  which  had  been  organized  in  .Salva- 
dor, and  that  therefore  those  two  republics  were  resjionsible  for 
the  inalirial  and  moral  damage  which  Honduras  had  sutfered. 
The  Covernment  ot  Nicar.agua  at  the  same  time  made  similar 
charges  against  Ciuatemala  and  .Salvador. 

"The  court  has  acted  promj)lly,  as  it  was  necessary  lor  it  to  do 
if  its  action  was  to  be  efficacious.  It  asked  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua for  specific  jMoof  of  their  charges,  pending  the  receipt  of 
which  it  ordered  all  the  republics  to  refrain  from  hostilit  es  of  any 
kind,  to  cease  military  ])reparalions.  and  to  reduce  their  ai  niies  to 
a  peace  fo  .ting,  and  esi)ecially  to  fnllil  .scrupulously  their  treaty 
obligations  not  to  encourage  or  protect  political  conspirators  or 
agitators,  but  to  arrest  them  and  bring  them  to  trial  for  conspiring 
against  a  neighb«)ring  statv,  just  as  any  slate  woidtl  if  they  were 
conspiring  against  itself.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent 
and  uiiti  wli.ii  nsuli  the  orders  of  the  court  will  be  obeyed." 
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— Williams  in  tlie  Philadelphia  Fiihtic  Ledger. 


WIIV     UuhSN     I      IIIAI     1.1)1  1U|<     l.oilK    AltlUNp: 

'J".  Roosevelt  isn't  the  only  party  going  for  l)ig  ganit-,  and  h 
doesn't  want  money  tor  rainpaign  expenses  either, 
—  Bradley  in  the  Chicai-o/^rt/T)'  News. 
SUKl'HERD    AND    Hl'NTKR. 


ANNULMENT  OF  THE  "GREAT   FINE" 

I^HE  annulment  by  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  fine  of  $29,240.- 
000  imposed  by  Judge  Landis  upon  tlie  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Indiana  for  accepting  rebates,  and  tlie  remanding  of  the 
case  for  retrial,  are  received  by  the  press  of  the  country  with  much 
interest,  but  little  surprize.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  by  a  unani- 
mous decision,  differs  from  the  trial  court  on  three  vital  points. 
\vhich  are  stated  in  the  press  dispatches  as  follows  :  It  holds  that 
Judge  Landis  excluded  evidence  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  which  should  have  been  admitted  to  show  proper  intent  in 
the  rate  tlie  company  paid  on  oil ;  ihat  he  erred  in  considering  each 
car-lot  a  separate  offense,  and  that  in  imposing  the  maximum  fine 
for  a  first  offense  he  aliused  the  discretion  vested  in  his  court. 
The  opinion,  which  was  written  by  Judge  Cirosscup,  was  concurred 
in  by  Judges  Baker  and  .Seaman.  The  Hartford  Times  points 
with  some  amusement  to  the  fact  that  Judge  Baker  and  Judge 
Seaman  were  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt ;  and  Judge  Gross- 
cup  himself,  according  to  the  Baltimore  .liiiericaii.  "has  been  sus- 
pected of  Socialistic  leanings."  and  is  "in  favor  of  taking  over  the 
great  corporations  by  the  Government."  A  statement  issued  by 
Secretary  Loeb  from  Oyster  Bay  states  that  "the  President  has 
directed  the  Attorney-General  to  immediately  take  steps  for  the 
retrial  of  the  Standard-Oil  case."  This  statement  asserts  definitely 
that  "  there  is  ab.solutely  no  question  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendants," 
and  explains  that  "the  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  does  not  in  any  shape  or  way  touch  the  merits  of  the  case, 
excepting  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  fine  is  concerned." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  retrial  the  procedure  by  which  Judge  Landis  fined  the  company 
S20,ooo  on  each  of  1,462  counts  will  not  be  repeated.  As  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Tribune  explains,  the  opinion  of  the  higher 
court  leaves  little  of  the  contention  that  each  car-load  constituted 
a  separate  offense.  According  to  Judge  Grosscup,  the  fine  should 
have  been  based  on  the  settlements  between  the  railroad  and  the 
oil  company,  of  which  settlements  there  were  thirty-six.  The 
maximum  fine  on  this  basis  would  amount  to  S720.000,  and  the 
minimum  to  $36,000. 

The  New  York  Coinniercial,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  Standard- 
Oil  paper,  regards  the  decision  of  the  Appellate  Court  as  "one  of 
the  most  important  in  our  recent  commercial  and  judicial  history." 

Its  effect  upon  business — and,  incidentally,  on  politics  in  a 
Presidential-campaign  year — will  be  "far-reaching  and  most  sig- 


nificant," asserts  the  same  paper.       'Tlie  L'oi/i/nercial  ciuolcs  the 
following  passages  from  Judge  (irosscup's  "inspiriting  "  decision  : 

"Briefiy  stated,  the  reason  of  the  trial  court  for  imposing  this 
sentence  was  because  after  conviction  and  before  sentence  it  was 
brought  out  on  an  examination  of  some  of  the  officers  and  stock- 
holders of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  .Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  the  defendant 
before  the  court,  was  principally  owned  by  the  New-Jersey  cor- 
poration— a  corporation  not  before  the  court — the  trial  court  add- 
ing (upon  no  evidence,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  record,  and 
upon  no  information  specifically  referred  to)  that  in  concessions 
of  the  character  for  which  the  defendant  before  tlie  court  had  been 
indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  the  New-Jersey  corporation  was 
not  a  virgin  offender. 

"Is  a  sentence  such  as  this,  based  on  reasoning  such  as  tliat, 
sound.'  .  .  .  Can  a  court  without  abuse  of  judicial  di.scretion  wipe 
out  all  the  property  of  the  defendant  before  the  court  and  all  the 
as.sets  to  which  its  creditors  look,  in  an  effort  to  reacii  and  punish 
a  party  that  is  not  before  tlie  court — a  party  that  has  not  been  con- 
victed, has  not  been  tried,  has  not  been  indicted  even  .'' 

"Can  an  American  judge  without  abuse  of  judicial  discretion 
condemn  any  one  who  has  not  had  his  day  in  court  ?  Tiiat,  to  our 
mind,  is  a  strange  doctrine  in  Anglo-.Saxon  jurisprudence.  No 
monarch  .  .  .  has  pretended  to  have  the  right  to  punish  except 
after  due  trial  under  all  forms  of  law." 

A  number  of  papers  take  occasion  to  attack  Judge  Landis  for 
having  placed  himself  "above  the  law  "  in  his  famous  decision  of 
a  year  ago.  "He  acted  like  a  Roosevelt  on  the  bench,"  exclaims 
the  New  York  .SV/«,  without  any  intention  of  being  complimentary. 
Says  the  New  York  Trilmne : 

"Judge  Landis  started  out  to  show  that  there  was  no  one  'above 
the  law,'  with  the  result  that  he  is  sharply  reminded  that  he  him- 
self got  above  the  law  in  his  effort,  laudal)le  as  it  may  have  been 
in  its  moral  intent. 

"Judge  Landis's  experience  of  how  easy  it  is  even  for  a  jurist  to 
go  'above  the  law  '  in  order  to  reach  those  who  are  reputed  to  be 
'above  the  law  '  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  ordinary  man  who  is 
likely  to  mistake  his  conscience  for  the  statutes  and  his  moral 
sense  for  judges  and  jury.  The 'man  in  the  street "  has  no  more 
business  "  above  the  law  "  than  the  supposed  few  movers  in  tlie 
higher  sphere  who  are  arousing  his  indignation.  It  is  just  as 
dangerous  and  just  as  humiliating,  when  sober  second  thought 
comes,  with  its  unbiased  appraisement,  to  realize  that  the  many 
have  put  themselves  above  the  law  as  that  the  few  have  done  so. 
Neither  situation  promotes  respect  for  law  or  confidence  in  popular 
government. 

"What  is  needed  is  the  sober  determination  to  reach  those  who 
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have  tried  to  he  al)ove  tlie  law  from  within  tiu- 
law,  and  nt)t  Ironi  above  it.  There  should  be 
no  such  impatient  disposition  to  confess  that 
the  laws  have  failed.  There  ou<jht  to  be  mure 
of  the  spirit  of  Judj;e  (irosscup's  decision  and 
less  of  that  of  Judjje  l.andis's.  First  the  crime- 
should  be  proved,  and  then  it  should  be  pun- 
ished with  scrupulous  rejj^ard  for  the  limits  of 
the  law  ;  and  if  somehow  the  statutes  restrict 
the  full  expression  of  our  moral  indignation, 
why,  so  much  the  worse  for  a  moral  indigna- 
tion which  should  not  be  mistaken  for  either 
the  law  or  the  facts,  or  both.  What  the  coun- 
try needs  is  not  to  turn  back  from  its  crusade 
for  the  purification  of  business  life  and  the  vin- 
dication of  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law, 
but  to  realize  that  its  first  impulse  in  aiming  to 
reach  those  who  were  felt  to  be  above  the  law 
was  to  go  above  the  law  itself  in  their  pursuit. 
There  is  a  soberer,  surer,  and  better  way  than 
that." 

"The  tinding  of  tiie  Court  of  Appeals  is  un- 
deniably good  law,  just  as  Judge  Landis's  de- 
cision was  bad  law,"  says  the  Washington 
.S/rf/-,  which  adds:  "Nevertheless,  the  senti- 
ment undoubtedly  to-day  prevails  throughout 
the  country,  even  in  the  light  of  the  clear 
language  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  that  there 
was  some  moral  if  not  legal  justification  for 
Judge  Landis's  now  reversed  processes  of  rea- 
soning." In  the  New  York  // V'/'A/Judge  Landis 
finds  a  more  emphatic  champion.     We  read  : 

"  If  he  made  errors  of  law  in  trying  the  case, 
that  is  no  more  than  hundreds  of  other  judges 
have  done,  as  the  records  of  the  higher  courts 
prove.  To  denounce  an  honest,  fearless  judge 
because  he  gives  the  ma.ximum  sentence  to  the 
.Standard  Oil  Company  is  worse  than  any  attack  .Mr.  Debs  ever 
made  upon  the  judiciary." 

Even  granting  that  every  technical  reason  favored  the  defendant 
corporation,  says  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  this  would 
not  mean  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  innocent.     To  quote  : 

"On  the  contrary,  the  grounds  of  defen.se  successfully  chosen 
only  serve  as  greater  proof  of  guilt.  As  usual,  it  feared  to  meet 
a  fight  of  principle.  As  usual,  it  fell  back  upon  the  cunning  and 
the  trickery  that  always  prove  its  serviceable  weapons. 

"It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  incompetence  of  the  country's 
legal  machinery  to  cope  with  the  skilled  chicanery  of  the  legal 
advisers  of  unscrupulous  combinations  of  capital.  A  powerful 
offending  corporation  stands  convicted  before  the  whole  world  of 
crime  against  the  public  welfare.  Not  an  individual,  in  or  out  of 
the  trust,  but  knows  its  guilt.  It  is  branded  criminal  by  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  public  opinion.  It  is  a  condemned  felon  at  the 
bar  of  every  court  save  the  law  courts  of  the  land. 

"  Vet  we  see  such  a  corporation  seeking  and  finding  sanctuary  in 
tlie  very  laws  which  the  people  passed  with  the  intention  of 
punisliing  just  such  offenders." 

.\s  a  result  of  the  .Apjjellate  Court's  decision,  savs  the  .New  ^ Hrk 


CopyriKht^.l,  Wny..  I,y  Marcf.HU. 

THi:  JLDGE  WHO  ANNULLED  THE 
52C).000,000  EINE,  .\ND  SCORED  JUDOE 
LANDIS. 

Vet  Peter  Stenger  Grosscup,  asserts 
the  New  York  7  rihune,\s^^  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  and  determined  enemies 
of  corporation  abuses  on  or  off  the 
bencli.  ' 


l-liu'itiiii;  JouniaL  "  in  one  iiour  Standard-Oil 
stock  rose  in  value  two  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  of  dollars."  T/ie  Wall  Street  Joiir- 
iiiil.uw  the  other  hand,  recalls  what  happened 
when  the  gigantic  fine  was  imposed.     Thus  : 

"The  panic  of  1907  started  practically  with 
the  decision  of  Judge  Landis  fining  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  529.240,000  for  accepting  re- 
bates. The  whole  financial  world  was  shocked 
beyond  measure  by  the  magnitude  of  this  fine. 
Ihere  was  little  sympathy  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  and  it  was  not  its  conviction, 
but  the  terrific  nature  of  the  penalty  imposed, 
whicli  shook  the  confidence  of  investors  and 
set  in  motion  the  forces  which  soon  pro- 
duced panic  and  di.saster.  The  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  overturning  Judge  Landiss 
action,  and  granting  to  the  Standard  Oil  Com 
pany  a  new  trial,  comes  almost  a  year  after 
the  fine  was  imposed,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  is  so  strong  in  its  denuncia- 
tion of  the  confi.scation  involved  in  Judge 
Landis's  decision  that  it  may  well  serve  to 
restore  that  confidence  which  is  so  nece.ssary  to 
start  anew  the  influences  working  for  recovery 
and  uplift." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  far  from  satisfied 
witli  Judge  Grosscup's  finding.  Of  the  first 
and  tliird  points  on  which  the  trial  court's 
decision  was  reversed  The  Tribune  says  : 

"  L'pon  the  first  the  court  in  effect  holds  that 
in  prosecution  under  the  Elkins  Act  the  burden 
is  upon  the  {Government  to  prove,  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  intent,  that  the  shipper 
was  aware  of  the  lawful  published  rate.  The 
court  in  thus  placing  the  burden  upon  the  prose- 
cution distinguishes  cases  under  the  Elkins  Act 
from  cases  brought  under  the  statutes  against  smuggling,  the  sale 
ot   liquor  to  minors,  and  other  fiscal  and  police  regulations,   in 

which  penalties  attach  irrespective  of  proved  intent 

"The  third  ground  of  reversal  will  appeal  even  less  strongly  to 
the  laity.  The  court  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  imprest  by 
the  fact  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  had  not  its 
constitutional  right  of  a  day  in  court.  This  is  an  incontrovertible 
legal  fact,  and  yet  we  believe  it  will  leave  the  average  man  singu- 
larly cold.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey  owns  and  controls  the  .Standard  Oil  Company  i)f 
Indiana.  The  profits  and  the  acts  of  the  one  are,  in  fact,  if  not  as 
a  matter  of  law  and  bookkeeping,  the  profits  and  acts  of  the  other. 
Perhaps  the  technical  distinctions  are  important,  but  they  will 
seem  to  laymen  hardly  to  merit  the  somewhat  solemn  and  excessive 
emotion  with  which  the  opinion  declares  that  the  .Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  has  not  had  its  day  in  court,  that  'I'weedle- 
dum  siiall  not  be  fined  for  the  crime  of  Tweedledee,  that  the  iie.ui 

shall  not  be  ])unisiied  for  wiiat  tiie  fist  broke 

"  If  tliis  is  law  it  must  cease  to  be  law.  This  artificial  creature, 
the  corporation,  must  not  in  its  ubiquity  forever  escape  the  single 
justice  which  the  natural  individual  must  face.  If  through  defects 
in  our  luocedure  an  actual  identity  is  now  able  to  escape  its  own 
mis(loe(i>.  l)v  a  hction.  that  fiction  should  be  destroved  bv  statute." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Op  course,  the  boat  rot-ktr  miRht  plead  that  he  acquired  the  habil  while  lie 
was  in  the  cradle.  —  Mtlwaukec  Sentinel. 

Paris  is  thrcatcneil  with  a  strike  of  .1,000  bakers.  ()l  loursj',  it  is  more 
dough  that  they  want.  —  r/rtr/aMi/  /'lain  Dealer. 

JutwiNU  from  the  names  of  the  winners,  the  Olympii  Karnes  must  have 
oriRinally  been  written  (VLympic-   A^*a'  York  American. 

"Chan-cblbss  Changb"  is  the  title  of  a  recently  published  sonnet.  It 
sounds  suspiciously  like  a  counterfeit  lo-cent  incce.— Chicago  Rtcord-HeraU 

When  the  Denver  Convention  turned  the  hands  of  the  clock  back  before  nomi 
natinK  Bryan  did  it  wish  to  signify  that  he  is  a  man  of  yesterday,  not  of  to-day' 

Inilianapvlis  Star. 


OsK  Massachusetts  mother  has  taken  no  chances.  She  has  named  her 
twins  T:»l  I  and  Hryan.  -  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Thk  <  iklahoma  star  is  now  on  the  tlag.  It  will  surprize  many  Oklahomans 
to  discover  that   it   hasn't  crowflcd   several  others  of!.—  Clevi land  lA-ad'r. 

.\  PlTi  siii'Ki;  man  claims  that  it  cost  him  Sioo.ooo  to  get  his  wife.  Doubtless 
the  chief  item  of  e\ixrnse  was  getting  rid  ol  his  other  one.-    Washington  Herald. 

Thk  nui.'.zled  dogs  of  Washington  now  know  what  the  high  otiicials  m  the 
town  have  endureil  throughout  the  Roosevelt  Ad.minislration.-    //oni/oM  I'osl. 

(Ink  of  the  good  results  attained  in  having  the  Meet  sail  from  San  Krancisc" 
instead  of  Ix>s  Angeles  was  that  only  1 79  stragglers  were  left  lichiml — Los 
Angeles  l\xf>ress. 
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CIVILIZATION   THREATENED  BY  AN 
INTERREGNUM  OF  MEDIOCRITY 

SOMK  years  aiiO  .Mr.  C.oklwiii  Sniitli  wrote  in  /'//(•  .Itlaiitii 
Monthly  a  strikintj  article  on  the  "Moral  Interregnum" 
which  was  to  supervene  between  the  extinction  of  faith  and  the 
adjustment  of  society  to  the  new  conditions  and  new  standards 
which  pure  science  was  to  necessitate.  The  article  was  distinctly 
pessimistic,  and  what  this  moral  interregnum,  which  involves  also 
a  social  and  intellectual  interregnum,  turns  out  to  be,  is  described 
in  The  Hibhert  Journal  (London)  by  a  French  writer  of  distinc- 
tion, advocate  at  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Liege,  who  maintains  the 
age  of  inspiration,  aspiration,  and  idealism  is  rapidly  \anishing 
and  we  are  threatened  by  a  deluge  of  banality  and  mediocrity  fatal 
to  the  highest  civilization. 

Mr,  Renee  L.  Gerard  begins  by  pointing  out  that  tiie  profound 
transformations  which  are  at  present  being  undergone  by  civilized 
humanity  are  not  without  their  dangers.  There  is  a  striking  proc- 
ess of  leveling  down  going  on.  National  distinctions,  physical 
and  intellectual,  are  being  abolished  by  intercourse  and  emigra- 
tion. The  various  .social  classes  once  sharply  differentiated  liy 
their  mode  of  life,  their  education,  even  their  dre.ss,  are  now  being 
blended  through  the  influence  of  democratic  pressure  and  material 
progress.  Human  inequalities  are  gradually  disappearing  with 
the  di.sappearance  al.so  of  everytliing  that  made  human  civilization 
real  and  lasting.  This  social  leveling  results  in  social  uniformity, 
first  from  the  material  point  of  view.     .Mr.  (ierard  remarks  : 

".A.  stranger  arriving  in  Europe  for  the  first  time  would  surely 
be  unable  to  distinguish,  among  the  crowds  which  throng  our 
streets  on  Sunday,  masters  from  servants,  rulers  from  ruled. 
Diversity  of  costume,  which  once  served  to  indicate  diversity  of 
condition,  and  made  it  possible  to  distinguish  at  a  glance,  for  ex- 
ample, the  soldier  from  the  lawyer,  the  peasant  from  the  bourgeois, 
is  almost  completely  effaced.  All  classes  of  society  are  clothed 
indiscriminately  in  garments  of  one  type,  and  even  in  the  remoter 
country  districts,  where,  until  recently,  the  costumes  of  the  past 
still  survived,  the  uniform  dress  of  the  modern  man  has  reduced 
originality  and  diversity  to  the  rank  of  a  souvenir." 

The  low  price  of  manufactures  have  brought  it  about  that  "there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  furnishing  of  an  artizan"s 
parlor  and  that  of  a  financier.  As  amusements  once  varied  with  the 
classes  who  shared  them,  so  now  "to-day  there  are  no  public  enter- 
tainments save  those  which  are  intended  for  the  world  at  large." 
So  with  education.  It  is  universal.  Cultivated  men,  those  who 
w'hether  they  have  made  a  special  study  of  one  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  any,  are  becoming  extinct.  Thus 
\^e  are  told  : 

"  Education  having  ceased  to  be  a  mark  of  superiority,  has  ceased 
also  to  be  a  weapon  in  the  daily  struggle  for  existence.  The  state 
of  not  being  ignorant,  or  even  that  of  possessing  a  moderate  en- 
dowment of  general  knowledge,  is  a  minor  advantage  in  compari- 
son with  the  real  culture  of  a  man  to  whom,  according  to  the  saying 
of  a  Latin  writer,  'Nothing  human  is  alien.' 

"  To  produce  such  men  was  the  object  of  the  education  of  tlie 
past 

".Speaking  generally,  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  culti- 
vated man,  as  he  has  been  described,  is  disappearing.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  individual  develops  along  the  path  he  has  chosen  as 
the  means  to  his  end.  the  level  of  general  knowledge  descends 
through  sheer  want  of  opportunity.  Henceforth  culture  is  to  be  a 
luxury;  even  the  intellectual  toilers  no  longer  possess  the  lei.sure 
demanded  by  culture,  which  they  sometimes  despise.  P2ven  the 
graduates  of  universities,  outside  their  own  special  subject,  are  of- 
ten deficient  in  intellectual  curiosity  and  the  power  of  compre- 
hension." 

More  serious  still  is  the  moral  decadence  which  is  spreading 
both  among  individuals  and  nations.  Itilitarianism  has  become 
the  gospel  of  the  world.     This  writer  remarks  : 


"It  is  good  indeed  to  love  life  and  the  whole  of  life.  .  .  .  For 
the  crowd  the  idea  of  happiness  never  extends  beyond  a  limited 
circle  of  inuuediate  and  tangible  satisfactions  which  can  be  bought 
with  money.  .  .  .  Success  under  its  most  brutal  form,  which  is 
monetary  success,  has  almost  become  the  exclusive  object  of  uni- 
versal endeavor.  .  .  .  It  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  utilitarian- 
ism has  transformed  itself  into  a  dogma  and  become  dominant 
everywhere.     LUilitarian  interests  rule  even  the  politics  of  nations." 

He  sums  up  his  contention  in  the  following  words  : 

"To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that,  in  material  respects,  the  leveling 
of  society  is  especially  evident  in  the  slow  ascent  of  the  masses  to 
better  conditions.  In  moral  and  intellectual  respects,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  being  realized  by  the  lowering  of  the  ^lite  to  a  uniform 
level  with  all  the  rest. 

"The  consequence  of  what  has  been  described  is  the  possible 
disappearance,  after  a  relatively  short  interval,  of  every  kind  of 
social  superiority.  Indeed,  a  governing  class  never  abases  itself 
with  impunity;  an  aristocracy,  whose  sole  superiority  to  the 
masses  which  it  professes  to  lead  is  that  of  money,  is  doomed." 

The  remedy  for  the  threatened  collapse  of  human  civilization 
must  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  Slite  of  the 
world.     On  this  point  Mr.  (icrard  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  aristocracy  of  the  intellect,  artists,  women — such  are  the 
social  forces  which  may  combine  for  the  defense  of  the  menaced 
culture  of  mankind.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  despair  of  the 
future  of  civilization.  Art  and  beauty,  which  constitute  its  es- 
sence, have  still  too  many  lovers  to  be  regarded  as  the  objects  of 
a  fatal  threat.  None  the  less  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  ;  for  the 
perils  here  indicated  are  very  real,  and  they  increase  from  day  to 
day. 

"  Civilizations  are  more  apt  to  perish  by  slow  decadence  than 
by  sudden  catastrophes,  as  the  civilizations  of  Arabia  and  China 
bear  witness.     An  analogous  fate  is  perhaps  reserved  for  our  own." 


GERMAN  COLONIAL  EXPANSION 

IV  T  O  question  has  recently  been  discust  with  more  acrimony  in 
^  ^  the  Reichstag  than  that  of  (ierman  colonial  policy.  The 
Socialists,  under  August  liebel,  have  shown  themselves  bitterly 
opposed  to  von  Buelow's  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  one  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  last  summary  dissolution  of  the  ( jerman  Parliament 
was  the  result  of  popular  opposition  to  a  heavy  budget  intended 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  larger  armed  force  in  South 
.Africa.  Meanwhile  there  have  been  scandals  after  scandals  in 
connection  with  colonial  administrations,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
lianker  Mr.  Bernhard  Dernburg  was  appointed  Minister  to  the 
Colonies,  which  he  visited  personally,  that  the  actual  condition  of 
things  was  really  understood.  A  writer  in  the  Tour  tin  Monde 
(Paris)  has  recently  compiled  an  article  in  which  he  .states  exactly 
what  this  condition  is,  both  financial  and  with  regard  to  population. 
The  colonies  of  (Germany  are  mainly  situated  in  Africa  and  Oceania. 
In  the  regions  coming  under  German  influence  there  are  about 
12.500  Europeans,  of  whom  9.300  are  of  German  nationality.  But 
altho  during  the  first  three  months  of  1908  the  Government  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Information,  at  Berlin,  received  more  than  3,400 
applications  for  information  concerning  emigration,  only  1,400  had 
.Southwest  Africa  in  view.     On  this  point  this  writer  remarks  : 

"  The  (ierman  colonials  who  find  East  Africa  equally  suitable 
for  a  European  population  express  their  regret  that  so  few  of 
their  compatriots  settle  in  these  African  colonies,  altho  100,000 
emigrants  left  Germany  in  the  first  decade  of  the  colonial  era,  and 
20,000  or  30,000  on  an  average  are  now  leaving  their  native  land 
each  year.  So  far.  considering  everything,  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prizing in  this  fact.  Much  more  important  is  the  estimated 
amount  of  capital  placed  in  the  (ierman  colonies." 

Here  follows  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Dernburg,  Minister  to 
the  Colonies,  of  the  (German  capital  invested  in  German  colonies. 
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KIl'SAI.     liANOl'ET. 

)(iwHr(i  IS  luttiMK  ii|j  the  pie  of  which   England  will  naturally  liave  the 
greatest  |x>rtion,  while  Italy  is  to  have  the  scraps. 

Fisch:etto  fTurin). 


WHII.r.  THE  RII.EKS  OK  EUROPE  AKE  ON  THE  f;0,  AMJ  VYING 
WITH  EACH  DTHEK  WHO  SHOILU  COVER  THE  OREAIEST  Dl.s- 
TANCE  IN  THE  SHORTEST  TIME,  WHY  NOT  INVITE  THE  PUBLIC 
TO  AN  AUTOMOBILE  RACE  IN  WHICH  THIS  QUESTION  SHOULD 
HI     'l.KARIV    DECiOhl)?  —Wdhre  Jacob  ^'T'XwW^TiXW. 


■CUTTINGS    Ul'"    OK     THK    POWERS. 


It  mav  he  roujjlily  estimated  al  S()0. ooo. coo,  which,  we  are  told,  is 
distributed  as  follows  : 

"  Hast  Africa  takes  tlie  lead  witli  $26,222,222  :  next  comes  South- 
west Africa  with  *S20.ooo,ooo;  Kamerun  with  )gi  1,750,000 ;  New 
(iuinea  and  its  dependencies  with  $5,750,000;  Toga  with  $5,250.- 
000;  .Samoa  with  §2.500,000.  Of  this  invested  money  only  5!^.- 
500.000  is  the  property  of  the  state.  If  to  these  S6o,ooo,ooo  we 
add  the  capitalization  of  native  productions,  valued  at  $454,000.- 
000,  we  reach  a  total  of  more  than  $500,000,000." 

Kven  this  does  not  include  llu'  $16,500,000  invested  in  the 
colonial  navigation  companies,  nor  the  $1,222,222  invested  by 
companies  who  do  their  business  from  (Germany.  All  the  German 
colonies  have  numerous  companies  of  exploitation — mining,  agri- 
cultural, and  commercial  :  and  as  this  writer  says,  "  if  all  these  en- 
terpri.ses  are  not  synonyms  of  prosperity,  their  number,  if  not  their 
quality,  has  that  significance,"  and  he  concludes  that,  "in  spite  of 
considerable  difficulties  and  many  setbacks,  German  colonization 
in  Africa  and  Oceania  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  commercial 
world." — 7'ransltifioii  made  for '\\\v.  LlTKK.lKY  Dkjkst. 


FRENCH   CONFIDENCE   IN  GERMAN 
PEACEABLENESS 

'"T"*H1-.  French  campaign  in  Morocco  has  Ijeen  (oiiducted  with 
*  the  usual  courage  and  recklessness  of  French  armies  when 
once  they  get  into  the  field.  It  is  war,  and  all  such  restrictions  as 
protocols  or  conventions  imposed  on  the  action  of  a  Kuropean 
I'nwer  in  a  neutral  territory  are  broken  through  like  a  him  of  gos- 
samer. The  Germans  growl,  the  English  chronicle  the  events  of 
the  war  with  interest,  but  express  no  opinion.  France  is  in  a 
fighting  mood  and  listens  to  nf)  'ierman  criticism,  if  she  hears 
it  she  seems  to  smile  and  continue  to  occupy  towns;  or  she 
litters  smooth  words  through  the  press  in  return  for  (Jermany's 
mtittered  threats.  In  one  sense  indeed  it  may  lie  truly  said  that 
the  French  press  is  heaping  coals  of  fire  011  the  head  of  (icrmany, 
altho  the  Herlin  Government  has  shown  restiveness  and  exasjiera- 
'tion  as  the  French  army  proceeds  from  one  triumph  to  another  in 
the  Shereehan  Empire.  The  exigencies  of  an  active  campaign  are 
pleadefl  by  iMr.  Clemeiireau.  Hut  the  last  contravention  of  the 
Algeriras  Agreement  seems  to  liave  incensed  the  German  press. 


The  circumstances  areas  follows;  (ieneral  .Amade,  a  brave  and 
Ijrilliant  man.  has  been  forced  to  storm  and  occupy  Azamor,  a 
small  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  about  three  hundred  miles  south  of 
Tangier.  It  seems  as  if  France  were  taking  measures  to  make 
herself  so  strong  in  Morocco  that  it  will  eventually  be  annexed  to 
Algeria  as  a  vast  accession  to  the  French  African  Empire.  This 
at  any  rate  is  hinted  at  by  the  Taeirliclie  Zeitinig  {)i^r\\v{),\\\\\c\\  is 
credited  with  being  Prince  von  Buelow's  pan-Germanistic  organ. 
In  this  important  journal  we  read  : 

"Proofs  are  multiplying  that  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  action 
against  Azamor  is  merely  the  commencement  of  an  enterprise 
which  will  be  conducted  on  a  much  larger  .scale.  The  end  of  such 
an  enterpri.se  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee,  and  the  complications  which 
will  ensue  are  incalculable." 

In  a  much  quieter  tone  the  Lokal  Aitzcigcr  (Berlin)  which  is  a 
governmental  but  independent  organ,  remarks  : 

"It  is  necessary  to  make  a  con.scientious  examination  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  before  passing  a  positive  judgment  upon  the  un 
authorized  enterprise  of  (ieneral  Amade.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  the  French  (Government  does  not  hesitate  to 
disavow  all  responsibility  for  the  action  of  this  too  brilliant  general. 
I'pon  his  future  movements  will  of  course  depend  altogether 
tlie  action  which  (iermany  is  to  take  in  the  matter." 

Tiiere  certainly  is  a  veiled  threat  in  these  words  which  imply 
that  Germany  is  going  to  allow  France  just  encnigh  rope  in 
.Morocco  to  hang  herself  with.  Hut  France  remains  imperturbable 
and  the  French  press  intimate  that  ("lermany  really  does  not  mean 
what  Prince  von  Huelow  says  through  Flie  Coiitineittal  Corrc- 
sf>ondeiiiC   (Berlin)  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  very  wide  circles  of 
tiic  i'rench  nation  would  feel  greatly  relieved  if  France  could  gel 
out  of  the  Moroccan  adventure  with  honor  and  in  peace.  I'nfor- 
tunately  matters  have  taken  a  course  that  for  the  time  being  leads 
France  more  deeply  into  the  Moroccan  desert  and  not  out  of  it. 
Again  and  again  French  detachments  are  defeated  so  that  the 
national  honor  wants  reparation.  Thus  new  expeditions  are  sent 
out  and  the  field  of  operations  spreads  more  and  more. 

"The  natural  consequence  of  this  mode  of  procedure  is  a  grow- 
ing conviction  in  Grermany  that  this  constant  violation  of  the  Alge- 
(  iras  .Act  on  account  of  military  necessities  is  becoming  unbearable 
tor  all  who  have  legitimate  interests  in  the  peaceful  development 
of  Morocco." 

The  "legitimate  interests  "  are.  of  comse,  those  of  Germany, 
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and  when  matters  become  actually  "unbearable"  German  inter- 
position will  be  found  necessary.  The  serenity  ot  the  French  press 
founded  on  the  confidence  they  have  in  Germany  is  well  exprest 
in  the  words  of  the  Gauiois  (Paris),  in  which  great  paper  we  read  : 

"All  these  circumstances  are  by  no  means  signs  of  impending 
war.  Germany  is  quite  as  anxious  for  peace  as  we  are.  She 
merely  shows  that  her  temper  has  been  a  little  rutHed  by  recent 
events.  She  has  been  cruelly  deceived  in  the  results  of  the  Alge- 
ciras  Conference.  .  .  .  There  are  some  states  that  declare  war  on 
the  slightest  pretext.  Germany  has  never  thought  of  doing  so,  or 
if  the  idea  has  occurred  to  her  she  has  immediately  dismissed  it." 
—  Tratislaiions  inatic  tor  Tin:   Litkkakv  DiGiiST. 


WHY  AMERICAN  WOMEN  ARE  IN- 
DIFFERENT TO   THE  SUFFRAGE 

\\  rOMKN  play  a  mucii  larger  part  in  English  than  in  American 
'  '  politics,  says  Sydney  Brooks,  in  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle.  But  this  is  because  of  the  indifference  of  the  fair  sex 
in  this  country  to  the  great  political  movements.  Yet  when  Senator 
Ingalls  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  iSyo  it  was  women  who  were 
largely  responsible  for  tlie  event,  Mrs.  Mary  Klizabetli  Lease 
leading  them  with  the  liattle-cry  "  Kansas  luul  l)ettcr  stop  raising 
corn  and  begin  raising  hell  !"  Howe\er,  in  many  States  women 
can  vote  in  the  election  for  school  officers,  but  in  four  Western 
States  alone  "the  highly  developed,  alert,  and  intelligent  .American 
woman"  shares  what  is  the  privilege  of  "the  negro,  the  immigrant 
from  Southern  Italy."  "  the  criminals  and  loafers  of  the  slums  of 
New  York  and  Chicago."  Alter  all,  declares  Mr.  Brooks,  Ameri- 
can women  themselves  are  largely  to  blame  for  this  political  disa- 
bility. They  have  ever  eagerly  prest  forward  to  the  front  in  ques- 
tions which  appear  to  have  a  bearing  on  morals,  such  as  Prohibi- 
tion, the  antislavery  movement,  and  kindred  matters.  They  are 
potent  influences  in  "  social,  philanthropic,  religious,  and  educa- 
tional spheres."    But  they  shrink  from  Federal  politics  as  being  to 


.some  extent  low  and  venal.  Their  admission  to  the  franchise  is, 
moreover,  opposed  by  the  great  corporations,  according  to  this 
writer,  who  observes  : 

"Most  American  men  think  politics  a  purely  masculine  atfair, 
in  which  women  have  no  concern.  The  big  corporations  and  their 
allies,  the  bosses,  would  find  all  their  calculations  upset  by  the 
intrusion  of  this  unaccountable  element.  The  liquor  interests, 
especially,  would  exert  all  their  power  to  keep  women  away  from 
the  polls,  and  they  would  be  seconded  by  the  same  influences  that 
have  hitherto  thwarted  all  attempts  to  diminish  or  prohibit  child 
labor,  or  to  write  anything  ai)proaching  our  Factory  Acts  on  the 
American  statute-book." 

Yet  even  such  opposition  migiit  be  overcome  if  the  suffragettes 
of  America  were  as  much  in  earnest  as  those  in  Lngland.  Of  the 
woman-sutfrage  ino\'enuMit  in  lliis  country  we  are  (old  : 

"The  greatest  obstacle  ahead  ot  the  movement  is  unciuestionably 
the  apathy  of  the  women  themselves.  Not  only  are  most  of  them 
inditferent  to  it,  but  a  large  number  go  to  the  trouble  of  forming- 
associations  for  the  single  purpose  of  opposing  it.  Nor,  after  all, 
is  that  so  very  surprizing.  As  a  sex,  women  in  America  have  few 
legal  or  social  grievances.  .As  women  they  enjoy  a  full  share  in 
the  benefits  of  that  free  expansion  of  the  individual  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  American  life.  The  traditional  inequalities  and 
disabilities  of  the  sex  have  been  very  largely  abolished,  and  the 
career,  in  nearly  all  departments  of  industrial  and  professional 
life,  is  thrown  as  freely  open  to  feminine  as  to  masculine  talent." 

The  American  woman  considers  herself  sufficiently  fortunate 
without  meddling  in  politics,  which  are  first  of  all  a  mystery  and 
from  which  she  fastidiously  shrinks  as  sonielhing  beneath  her 
dignity.     This  writer  tells  us  : 

"The  .American  woman  floes  not  trouble  about  her  '  rights  "  be- 
cause she  has  few,  if  any,  'wrongs."  She  has  lost,  in  short,  so  far 
as  politics  are  concerned,  the  collective  sense  of  sex  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  personal  privileges;  and  the  supporters  of  woman 
suffrage  in  America  argue  their  case,  in  the  main,  from  the  abstract 
and  theoretical  standpoint, and  not  from  the  practical  and  economic. 

"  Moreovei",   American  politics  are  a  good    deal  of  a  mystery, 


A  GOOn  EXAMPLE. 

Nicholas— "We  can   learn   something  even   from   our  feeblest 
neighbors  :  if  I  were  not  the  Czar.  1  would  be  Shah  Mohammed  .K\\  1 '' 
—Humorisiische  Blaeitcr  'Vienna i. 


THK    TWO    NTRSES. 

Stolvpine — "  When  my  child  cries,  I  just  shut  his  mouth  up." 
BuELOW-  •'  When  mine  won't  keep  quiet.  I  dose  him  witli  ta.\ation 
soothing-sirup."  —Wahrc  Jacub  (Stuttgart). 
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even  to  American  men.  1  o  American  women  they  are  for  tlie 
most  part  incompreliensible.  1  could  as  easily  imagine  a  woman 
to  be  an  autiiority  on  military  tactics  and  strategy  as  on  the  opera- 
tions that  Americans  exalt  by  the  name  of  politics.  Those  opera- 
tions, as  a  rule,  are  carried  on  by  men  who  are  not  conspicuous 
for  their  refinement,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which  is  anything  but 
that  of  the  drawing-room.  Politics  and  society  in  America  do  not 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  bosses  and  the  '  machine  '  liave  killed  the 
possibility  of  a  political  salon  ;  and  when  women  go  in  for  politics 
it  is  either  for  social  distinction  or  because  some  great  moral 
question  is  on  the  carpet. 

"American  politics  being  both  vulgar  and  mercenary,  American 
women,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  vast  majority  of  them,  are  quite  con- 
tent to  leave  them  to  the  men.  They  would  regard  it.  indeed,  as 
a  sort  of  contamination  to  be  drawn  into  them,  and  woman  suffra- 
gists in  England.  I  suspect,  will  have  to  wait  a  long  while  before 
they  are  able  to  point  to  their  American  sisters  as  an  e.vample  to 
be  copied." 


AMERICA  THE  LAND  OF  GLORIOUS 
EXTREMES 

IT  is  rather  as  putting  forth  an  obvious  fact  than  as  venturing 
upon  a  half-cynical  criticism  that  Hugues  Le  Roux,  writing 
in  the  Paris  Revue,  declares  that  the  United  States  is  a  country  of 
extremes,  contrasts,  and  contradictions.  As  he  has  lately  been 
traveling  on  this  continent  we  might  alinost  say  that  this  writer 
had  felt  the  influence  of  our  climate  and  environment,  to  judge  from 
the  epigrammatic  and  somewhat  paradoxical  tone  of  his  essay. 
With  some  exaggeration  he  describes  the  lively  mutations  of  our 
thermometer,  and  declares  that  the  people  are  just  as  mercurial  as 
the  weather.     To  quote  his  own  words  : 

"The  Americans  reseinble  their  climate,  which  passes  nimbly 
Irom  winter  to  summer  by  leaps,  alternating  with  sudden  relapses. 
The  ideas,  sentiments,  and  activities  of  the  Americans,  whether 
physical,  spiritual,  moral,  social,  or  political,  oscillate  from  ex- 
treme to  extreme.  In  America  that  wonderful  mean— that  bal- 
anced evenness  of  temperature,  cultivation,  idealism,  wealth,  and 
poverty — which,  generation  after  generation  has  operated  in  pro- 
ducing France  and  the  French  people  of  to-day  is  utterly  unknown. 
The  founders  of  the  American  Republic,  as  is  well  known,  were 
devotedly  attached  to  liberty.  The  principle  of  equality  has  there- 
fore become  an  acknowledged  principle  in  that  country.  Yet  when 
President  Roosevelt  siiirerely  acted  up  to  tliis  ])rinciple  and  invited 


the  distinguished  colored  publicist.  IJooker  Washington,  to  his 
table  at  the  White  House,  he  positively  risked  the  loss  of  his  own 
popularity." 

riu-  spirit  of  contradiction  and  of  extremes,  declares  this 
writer,  enters  even  into  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Women  tax 
severely  their  husbands'  purses,  yet  they  would  sooner  work  at  a 
desk  or  a  typewriter  than  marry  the  man  they  do  not  love. 

"  Extremes  I  Extremes  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Le  Roux,  impatiently, 
and  on  the  same  lines  explains  the  rationalism  and  religiousness 
of  tlie  country.     On  this  point  he  remarks  : 

"This  contrast  of  extremes  alone  explains  why  Americans, 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  number  of  freethinkers 
ever  met  with  in  any  country,  contribute  to  the  different  religious 
denominations  more  munificent  offerings  for  the  support  of  public 
worship  than  have  ever  been  contributed  in  any  historic  era. 
Another  contrast  of  extremes  is  found  in  the  fact  that  altho  New 
York  has  the  largest  Jewish  population  in  the  world,  -and  is  the 
second  (lerman  city  in  the  world  after  Berlin,  and  the  third 
Roman-Catholic  city  in  the  world  after  Paris  and  \'ienna,  it  still 
remains  a  characteristic  Protestant  town,  and  has  never  lost  its 
American  physiognomy.  Altho  districts  have  been  set  off  in 
which  nothing  but  French,  Italian,  (ireek,  or  Syrian  are  several- 
ly spoken,  the  stranger  never  receives  the  impression  that  the 
American  metropolis  has  been  surrendered  to  foreigners." 

The  American  considers  himself  unclassitiable  and  therefore 
does  not  believe  in  classes.  If  he  is  poor  or  socially  and  politi- 
cally lowly,  he  may  yet  go  up  higher.  Indeed,  such  is  his  only 
aspiration,  declares  Mr.  Le  Roux,  and  continues  as  follows  : 

"Advance  is  the  American  motto.  Limitations  of  class  are 
given  no  place  in  the  I'nited  States.  In  fact,  there  is  an  odd  simi- 
larity and  monotonous  sameness  in  American  men.  This  is  nr)t 
changed  even  by  age.  The  old  are  neither  old  nor  are  they  boys. 
Hut  they  are  young  because  they  are  kept  up  by  hope.  Hope  is  in 
the  very  air  they  breathe.  Every  one  who  lands  on  the  soil 
breathes  it.  It  intoxicates  him,  and  he  who  arrived  in  New  York 
but  two  days  ago  finds  himself  gesticulating  and  speaking  exactly 
after  the  fasliion  of  tliose  whom  he  lias  chosen  as  his  brethren." 

Tlie  article  is  enriched  with  anecdotes  most  of  which  ate  familiar 
to  the  American  reader,  but  the  French  writer  applies  them  with 
point  to  illustrate  Atnerican  financial  integrity  and  munificence. — 

7'r,ni.\/<tfii'ii  ///(r^;- /Jt  Titi-:   Lni:i{  \i<v   Dim'^t 


Mi>NAi<(  II  OK  Knoitlamj— "  What  servile  tliinKs  aw  tlit-se; 
They  actually  kiss  my  leet." 

Fkanci;  anu  Knclanu  (in  chorus)— "  Mr.  Bear,  we  consider 
Russia  the  free>t  country  on  earth.'"  —  I  'Ik  (  Berlin  i 


MiK  Ni-;w  sr  SIMON  sniiii:s. 
(The  CiAt  sadly  gazing  at  the  receding  British  fleet.) 

—Free  A'ussia  (  London  i. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE:   MOTION 
OR   FORCE? 

TH  II  work  lionc  by  physicists  tluring  liio  last  filly  years,  so  tar 
as  it  lias  been  l)iou}>lit  to  hear  on  a  general  explanation  of 
the  material  universe,  may  he  said  to  tend  toward  a  reduction  of 
the  phenomena  of  that  universe,  includins;  its  forces,  to  terms  of 
motion.  A  universal  ether  was  assumed,  and  it  was  souj^ht  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  matter,  for  light,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  so  on,  by  the  various  motions  of  this  ether.  That  before 
his  death  Lord  Kelvin,  often  accounted  England's  greatest  natural 
philosopher,  had  tired  of  this  attempt  and  sought  to  go  back  to 
the  older  plan  of  assuming  forces  rather  than  motions  as  the  primal 
elements,  we  are  told  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  In  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  •\<////>'V  (London,  July  2)  Sir  Oliver  acknowledges  that 
this  is  a  logical  scheme  and  he  says  that  to  Lord  Kelvin  it  seemed 
as  simple  as  the  other.  To  Sir  Oliver  it  appears  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction  and  he  believes  that  the  kinetic  or  "motion" 
explanation  will  ultimately  prevail.     He  writes  : 

"The  most  powerful  and  hopeful  lever  wherewitii  to  attack  this 
great  philosophical  problem  was  the  kinetic  theory  of  elasticity 
and  rigidity,  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin  himself.  By  this  means 
it  has  been  hoped  to  express  force  in  terms  of  the  still  simpler 
conception  of  motion  ;  in  fact,  to  explain  all  the  forces  with  which 
physicists  have  to  do — electrical  and  chemical  attraction,  elasticity, 
magnetism,  cohesion,  and  perhaps  gravitation — in  terms  of  the 
internal  motions  of  a  universally  connecting  fluid  plenum. 

"  But  now  the  question  arises,  is  it  at  all  certain  that  tlie  material 
universe  can  really  be  understood  in  terms  of  motion  alone — motion 
of  an  all-pervading  continuous  fluid  known  as  the  ether  of  space  .'' 
And  would  such  a  solution  be  satisfactory  '■: 

"To  many  it  has  seemed  that  this  reduction  to  simplicity  was 
the  closest  approach  to  ultimate  explanation  and  unification  that 
could  be  hoped  for  in  the  domain  of  mathematics  and  physics ; 
and  during  the  last  half-century  many  steps,  apparently  in  the 
direction  of  such  an  achievement,  have  beeii  taken  by  the  leaders 
in  these  branches  of  huinan  knowledge 

"Others,  as  well  as  Lord  Kelvin  himself,  liave,  from  various 
points  of  view%  endeavored  to  devise  a  scheme  of  spinning  motion 
in  a  perfect  fluid  plenum  which  should  be  able  to  accomplish  in 
general  terms  all  that  the  ether  is  known  to  perform  ;  more  par- 
ticularly that  it  should  be  able  to  imitate  its  faculty  of  transmitting 
tlie  transverse  or  solid  quiverings  that  we  call  light,  yet  without 
resisting  the  motion  of  bodies  through  it;  and  at  the  same  time 
th.xt  it  should  be  able  to  maintain  its  own  turbulent  or  whirlpool 
motion  in  an  unconfused  and  regularly  stable  condition  through- 
out infinite  time.  And  in  this  difficult  undertaking  they  have  from 
time  to  time  seemed  partially  successful ;  at  any  rate,  they  have 
reached  suggestive  results  and  opened  up  stimulating  vistas. 

"The  ether  must  be  incompressible,  too,  being  perfectly  contin- 
uous without  breaks  or  any  kind  of  atomic  or  granular  structure, 
save  such  as  may  be  conferred  upon  it  by  reason  of  its  infra- 
material  internal  'motion.  An  infinitesimally  turbulent  liquid  of 
some  kind  seemed  the  desideratum,  and  many  have  been  the  at- 
tempts to  devise  such  a  licjuid.  .  .  .  By  some  such  means  it  was 
hoped  to  be  able  to  combine  the  elastic  rigidity  appropriate  to  a 
solid,  with  the  penetrable  unresistance  to  motion  of  solids  through 
it.  characteristic  of  a  perfect  fluid,  and  with  the  complete  incom- 
pressibility  of  an  ideal  liquid.  But  the  mathematical  difficulties 
of  all  such  treatment  have  been  rather  overwhelming  :  and  an  un- 
certainty about  the  stability  or  permanence  of  such  a  medium  has 
always  obtruded  itself  in  a  di.scouraging  manner." 

In  fact,  Sir  Oliver  goes  on  to  say.  tiie  troublesome  amount  of 
instability  in  all  the  schemes  of  the  expounders  of  the  motion 
doctrine  has  stood  in  the  way  of  their  ability  to  announce  a  finally 
satisfactory  result.  Still,  most  of  those  who  have  worked  at  the 
subject  felt  that  it  was  worth  a  long-continued  effort  to  see  if  a 
coherent  scheme  could  be  planned  on  these  lines:  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  conclude  that  an  explanation  which  led  so  far  in  the 
right  direction  could  be  a  blind  alley  leading  nowhere.  To  quote 
further : 


"What  has  certainly  l)een  made  out  is  that  motion  of  atcmic 
structures,  in  an  ether  with  elasticity  postulated,  supplies  a  com- 
plete working  scheme  on  which  we  can  rest  without  inquiring 
further  as  to  the  origin  of  this  elasticity.  Beyond  this,  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  material  universe  on  a  purely  kinetic  basis  has  not 
made  much  progress  in  quite  recent  years  ;  and,  to  those  compc 
tent  to  attack  it,  it  has  probably  seemed  better  to  let  the  problem 
lie  dormant  for  a  time,  until  future  discoveries  in  mathematics  or 
in  physics  threw  more  light  upon  the  rocky  path  or  yjrovided  us 
witii  better  instruments  for  climbing  it. 

"  During  the  epoch  of  waiting  it  now  appears  that  our  venerated 
chief  was  deflected  from  further  attempts  in  this  direction,  and 
directed  his  attention  elsewhere.  Other  methods  seemed  to  him 
more  immediately  hopeful ;  and  whereas  it  had  been  hoped  to  ex- 
plain force  in  terms  of  latent  motion.  Lord  Kelvin  in  later  years 
sought  to  expound  motion  in  terms  of  force,  giving  up  the  kinetic 
unification  of  the  material  universe  in  favor  of  a  conception  more 
arbitrary  and  descriptive,  and  permitting  himself  to  regard  force 
as  perhaps  an  equally  fundamental,  perhaps  a  more  fundamental, 
concention  than  motion. 

"  It  may  be  that  philosophers  will  concede  the  (to  me)  somewhat 
improbable  proposition  that  an  explanation  in  terms  of  force  and 
action-at-a-distance  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  an  elucidation  in 
terms  of  motion  and  a  continuous  medium.  To  Lord  Kelvin  it 
would  appear  that  both  solutions  were  equally  satisfactory,  and 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  which  was  the  most  tractable." 

.\  point  in  favor  of  making  motion  the  basis  of  the  universe  is, 
to  Sir  Oliver's  mind,  that  we  apprehend  it  directly.  To  him, 
position  and  distance  are  secondary  conceptions,  arising  from  our 
perception  of  it.  Space,  too,  is  a  consecjuence  of  it,  and  the  idea 
of  time  follows  from  our  direct  observation  of  its  rapidity.  "  But 
probably,"  he  concludes,  "to  Lord  Kelvin  these  things  appeared 
otherwise." 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CLEAN  LINEN 

'  I  ^HAT  there  is  a  scientific  reason  for  wearing  white  linen  cuffs 
^  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  July  4). 
The  white  material  insures  that  the  slightest  degree  of  soiling 
shall  be  instantly  noticed,  so  that  the  tendency  is  to  keep  the  cuffs 
in  sanitary  condition.  Colored  shirts  are  therefore  a  step  away 
from  civilization.     Says  the  writer  : 

"From  an  esthetic  point  of  view  the  cuff  seems  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  clothing  of  the  neatly  and  cleanly  drest  indi- 
vidual. This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  cuff  is  clean  and  spotless. 
Bacteriological  refinements  are  often  dismissed  by  many  people  as 
inadmissible  in  the  common  applications  of  life,  but  the  exhibition 
of  a  dirty  or  even  frayed  cuff  is  commonly  held  to  be  the  mark  of 
slovenliness  and  dirt  or  as  an  indication  that  the  individual  has 
lost  all  regard  for  his  cleanly  appearance  and  condition.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  when  the  cuff  picks  up.  as  it  is  so  prone 
to  do,  dirt  froin  the  counter,  desk,  or  table,  it  picks  up  al.so  a  multi- 
tude of  microorganisms.  Dirt  so  far  may  be  welcomed,  inasmuch 
as  it  indicates  an  insanitary  state  of  affairs.  There  is  therefore 
a  very  strong  scientific  argument  in  favor  of  the  wearing  of 
materials  which  readily  exhibit  the  signs  of  soiling.  The  white 
dress,  the  drills,  and  the  ducks  must  necessarily  be  cleaned  at 
regular  intervals  because  they  look  unsightly  or  are  an  offense  to 
the  eye.  The  demand  of  the  eye  thus  encourages  the  preservation 
of  tlie  hygienic  state.  It  is  so  also  with  the  cuff.  No  man  with 
any  respect  for  himself  can  wear  a  dirty  cuff,  and  by  keeping  his 
cuffs  religiously  clean  or  by  changing  them  frequently  he  is  re- 
ducing his  chances  of  coming  into  intimate  contact  with  a  collec- 
tion of  Ijacteriological  entities.  The  adoption  of  'dark  goods  '  or 
of  those  materials  which  do  not  show  dirt  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  retrograde  step,  for  it  is  obvious  that  such  materials  must  get 
soiled  just  as  much  as  do  those  which  easily  show  the  defilement. 
They,  however,  are  not  so  frequently  cleansed  because  there  is  no 
offense  to  the  eye  even  after  several  days'  wear,  and  thus  dirt  is 
allowed  to  accumulate.  When  a  man  finds  it  convenient  to  wear 
colored  shirts  and  cuffs  he  means  in  reality  that  he  can  carry  dirt 
for  a  little  longer  without  giving  offense  than  if  he  wore  a  spot- 
lessly white  material,  or  at  all  events  a   material  which  readily 
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exhil)ils  the  smear  of  dirt  or  grease.  The  washing-hill  is.  of  course, 
reduced,  and  the  terrors  diininislied  of  the  disinte.i^rating  process 
wliich  is  involved  in  an  oft-repeated  visit  to  the  htundrv.  Lastly, 
it  may  he  mentioned  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  hvgienic  de- 
mand the  colored  handkerchief  is  an  al)omjnation  when  its  color 
is  merely  adoj)le(l  in  order  to  avoid  fre<|ucnt  washini;." 


THE  PECLLlARiriES  OF  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

\  X  article  which  might  have  been  entitled  "Amateurs  1  li.ive 
^»-  .Met"  is  contributed  to  T/ie  Camera  (Philadelphia,  July*  by 
A.  W.  IJromley,  a  dealer  in  photographic  supplies.  'J'he  writer 
begins  with  "the  man  who  is  fastidious  bt\atist-  he  is  a  bad  work- 
er," who,  he  says,  is  a  curious  psychological  studv.  but  a  virv 
common  type.     Writes  Mr.  IJromley  : 

"He  is  sloveniv  or  careless,  and  most  of  his  results  are  failures. 
Of  course  he  will  not  admit,  even  to  himself,  that  the  fault  lies 
with  his  method  of  working.  If  he  buys  his  .solutions,  he  blames 
them  ;  if  he  prepares  them  himself,  he  blames  the  plates,  and  tries 
another  brand.  C.radually  he  develops  an  attitude  of  extreme 
fussiness  toward  all  photographic  requisites.  Kor  him  there  is 
only  one  plate  good  enough — the  make  with  which  he  happened  to 
get  a  few  decent  results.  He  is  also  \ery  i)articular  about  everv- 
thing  being  '  quite  fresh.' 

"An  incident  contrasting  the  fu.ssiness  of  the  raw  amateur  with 
an  e.xpert's  absence  of  fussiness  occurred  a  few  months  ago.  i\ 
small  seaside  dealer  had  in  stock  a  packet  of  plates  of  an  unusual 
.size,  which  he  knew  to  be  at  least  three  years  old.  About  half-a- 
dozen  amateurs  declined  to  accept  the  plates  when  told  how  long 
they  had  been  in  stock.  Then  a  man,  whose  name  is  well  known 
in  photographic  circles,  happened  to  call  at  that  shop  and  ask  for 
that  particular  size  of  plate.  'I've  only  one  packet,  and  they're 
over  three  years  old,  "  he  was  told.  After  examining  the  much- 
rejected  packet  of  plates  carefully,  he  said,  'These  plates  arc  at 
least  five  years  old.  1  can  tell  by  the  printing  of  the  label.'  He 
bought  them,  and  a  few  days  later  developed  them  in  the  same 
shop.  'I  shall  make  at  least  S_'5  out  of  that  packet  of  plates  your 
customers  woiddn't  buy.'  he  announced  as  he  showed  a  dozen  good 
negatives." 

Mr.  Hromley  scores  the  amateur  photogiaphers  who  go  for  ad- 
vice to  a  shop  where  they  do  not  deal  ;  for  instance,  the  man  who 
buys  a  camera  in  the  city  and  then  asks  a  dealer  near  his  home  to 
explain  its  use.     He  goes  on  : 

"  .\  man  once  went  into  a  suburban  shop  and  said.  '  1  see  you  sell 
photographic  materials,  .so  I  suppose  you  know  something  about 
photography.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  these 
prints.''  The  prints  were  examined  and  discust,  and  the  dealer 
was  profusely  thanked  for  his  courtesy.  '1  buy  everything  1  want 
in  the  city.' said  the  grateful  one.  'I  like  to  have  things  fresh. 
I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind  answering  a  little  question  like  that.' 
Fortunately  there  are  not  many  of  his  stamp,  or  shopkeepers 
would  have  to  put  over  their  doors,  'This  establishment  is  open 
for  the  i)vnpose  of  doing  business.' 

"  \'ery  amusing  is  the  amateur  '  who  jnits  on  style."  He  may 
or  may  not  be  an  expert,  but  in  any  case  he  talks  much  bigger  than 
lie  is.  Jle  delivers  lectures  on  i)liotography  in  the  shop,  and  ad- 
vises the  dealer  how  to  conduct  his  business.  '  Vou  should  stock 
So-and-so's  plates,'  a  brand  never  asked  for.  This  gentleman 
always  has  prints  from  his  best  negative  in  his  pocket;  but,  of 
course,  they  are  not  his  best.  Oh,  no,  the  best  are  at  iiome. 
Years  ago,  when  !  was  younger  and  more  easily  imjirest  than  I 
am  now.  a  gentleman  called  and  asked  to  look  at  a  camera.  Ik- 
was  shown  the  one  rrfrrred  to.  'Is  it  a  Beck  lens  .^ '  he  asked- 
'Let  me  see.'  He  opened  and  looked  through  it.  'No.  1  see  it 
isn't,"  he  said.  It  was  not,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  privileged  in 
meeting  an  expert  in  lenses.  A  very  little  reflection,  however, 
convinced  me  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  recognize  a 
lens  in  that  way.  In  a  subsec|uent  conversation  he  gave  himself 
away  completely  ;  he  was  not  an  expert  in  lenses,  neither  was  he 
in  .mything  else  connected  with  pholograi)hy. 

'■  It  is  inevitable  th.il  ,i  hobby  which  develops  enthusiasts  also 
(le\elops  bores.     ()f  course,  it  is  a  jjlcisure  to  listen  to  an  enthu- 


siast who  is  an  expert,  and  can  show  work  posse.ssing  merits  be- 
yond those  t)f  correct  exposure  and  development.  lUit  there  are 
enthusiasts  who  are  not  producers  of  artistic  photographs.  ;uul  who 
have  .1  great  deal  to  say  that  is  not  worth  saying.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  enthusiasts— the  expert,  the  man  who  realizes  that  his 
enthusiasm  may  be  a  nuisance  to  other  people,  and  the  bore.  We 
can  not  all  be  of  the  first  kind,  but  we  can  all  avoid  being  of  the 
last. 

"JDsl  . I  word  for  faddists.  I-.very  dealer  could  make  a  list  of 
the  leading  plates  and  papers  in  the  order  of  their  popularity.  1 1 
you  ask  a  tiealer  for  a  brand  he  does  not  keep,  be  sure  you  are  in 
a  minority  in  your  preference.  Vou  may  have  good  reasons,  but. 
at  any  rate,  the  majority  are  nt)t  wiih  you.  My  experience  ol 
amateurs  is  that  the  more  expert  a  worker  is.  the  less  violent  are 
his  i)rejudices.  An  expert  has  jireferences,  but  he  does  not  waste 
more  lime  and  shoe-leather  upon  them  than  they  are  worth.  Al.so. 
don't  exaggerate  the  importance  of  freshi>ess.  1  have  known  ari 
amateur  decline  plates  because  they  were  a  month  old  I  All  the 
best  makes  are  good  for  four  or  five  years,  and  1  have  seen  excel- 
lent negatives  from  plates  nine  years  old.  Remember,  unless  you 
are  a  stranger  living  miles  away,  a  dealer  would  much  rather  sell 
you  notiiing  than  something  that  is  not  satisfactorv." 


THE  VALUE  OF  SOUTHERN  WATER- 
POWER 


\      RLCKN  r  official  report    on  the  rivers  that  drain  the  .Sc 
■^    »•     ern  Appalachian   Mountains  asserts  that  thev  form  co 


)OUth- 
collec- 

tively  the  greatest  water-power  in  the  Inited  .States,  capable  of 
doing  work  worth  the  income  of  something  like  one  billion  dollars, 
l)rovided  tiieir  usefulness  is  not  harmed  by  cutting  away  the  timber 
at  their  sources.  Jt  is  estimated  that  at  least  two  million  eight 
hunilied  thousand  indicated  horse-power  is  developed  bv  the 
streams  of  this  water-shed,  more  than  half  of  which  is  available 
for  economic  development.  Says  a  writer  in  /■'oresfry  and  Jrriqa- 
tioii  (Washington.  Julyj  : 

"Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  this  has  been  made  use  of 
yet,  but  the  portion  that  has  been  utilized  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  recent  industrial  development  of  the 
.Soutii.  In  the  future  the  use  of  this  power  and  its  value  are  bound 
to  increase  tremendously.  Manufacturing  plants  are  constantly 
increasing  in  number  in  the  region,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  in  time  the  center  of  the  cotton-weaving  industry  in  the  Inited 
.States  may  be  moved  from  the  streams  of  New  Kngland,  where  it 
has  lemained  so  long,  nearer  to  the  source  of  su])p]y  for  the  raw 
material. 

"  .M(ireo\  er.  water-power,  or  power  originating  in  the  streams, 
will  be  more  and  more  in  demand  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
country,  on  account  of  the  increasing  cost  of  fuel  power  through 
dwindling  fuel  resources  of  the  country.  Already  the  water-power 
costs  much  less  than  the  fuel,  and  the  difference  will  inevitably 
grow  greater.  One  great  difficulty  of  the  users  of  water-power, 
not  only  in  the  .South,  but  along  the  New-Kngland  streams  as  well, 
tho  ]n)ssil)ly  to  a  le.ss  degree,  is  the  fact  that  it  c^an  not  be  depend- 
ed upon  the  year  around,  but  must  be  supplemented  and  replaced 
for  some  weeks  or  months  every  summer  by  costly  fuel  jjower,  be- 
cause the  streams  run  too  low  to  be  of  .service. 

"  More  than  this,  as  the  years  go  on  mill-owners  are  painfully 
aware  that  the  low-water  perii;)ds  are  growing  longer  and  longer. 
This  is  liecause  the  forests  at  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  are 
being  cut  oft  with  the  residt  that  the  melting  winter  snows  and  the 
spring  rains  pour  off  the  denuded  and  hardened  land  in  devastating 
floods,  sending  down  for  a  few  weeks  far  more  water  than  the\ 
can  USI-.  and,  moreover,  leducing  the  capacity  and  usefulness  of 
their  mill-ponds  by  filling  them  with  hundreds  of  tons  of  sand  and 
soil  which  the  floods  scour  off  the  unprotected  upper  sloi)es. 

"Nowhere  are  business  men  wider  awake  to  the  danger  than  in 
the  South.  If  indiscriminate  cutting  of  the  forests  on  the  crests 
of  the  w.itershed  can  be  stopt,  there  is  n  possibility,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  experts,  of  increasing  the  development  of  power 
up  to  anywhere  from  three  to  thirty  times  the  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  horse-power  at  present  available.  Without  if. 
almost  nothing  can  be  done.  The  method  proposed  to  develop  the 
.Appalaciiian-river  resources  to  the  total  of  fi)rty-two  million  liorse- 
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power  is  by  storage  reservoirs,  which  would  catch  the  siirphi: 
waters  of  the  spring  and  retain  them  until  the  sunuiier  months 
when  the  mills  now  have  to  fall  Inick  on  fuel  or  cKise  iUn\ii. 

"The  I'nited  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  has  kept  records  oi 
stream-flow  in  the  Appalachians 
for  a  number  of  years  and  recenth 
they  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
jiossibilities  of  storage-reservoirs 
in  that  region.  .  .  .  The  experts 
of  the  (ieological  Survey  wlu) 
made  the  investigation,  after 
picking  out  reservoir  sites  and 
estimating  their  capacity  and  the 
area  from  which  they  would  re- 
ceive the  run-off,  consider  the 
figures  given  al)o\e  e\tremel\ 
conservati\e.  I-'.\en  with  ont\ 
one  million  four  luuulred  thou- 
sand horse-power,  the  annual  re- 
turn at  $20  per  horse-power  per 

year  would  amount  toSjS.ooo.ooo.  That  is  equal  to  a  gross  income 
of  3  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  al)out  ^^933, 000,000.  These  fig- 
xn-es  seem  to  justify  a  considerable  outlay  of  money  to  achieve  the 
benefits  promised." 

SOME  COMPLICATED  WATCHES 

T UK  construction  of  complicated  timepieces  has  always  been 
a  favorite  amusement  of  the  mechanic.     Some  of  the  most 
complex  and  ingenious  large  clocks,  like  the  famous  one  at  Stras- 

burg,  were  the  product 
of  former  centuries,  but 
probably  complicated 
watches  have  never  been 
made  more  accurately 
and  cheaply  than  to-day. 
Some  of  these  are  de- 
scribed in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
May  2)  by  L.  Keverchon. 
First  he  takes  up  watches 
that  indicate  the  time  by 
sound-signals  of  some 
kind.     He  says  : 

"The  striking"  watch 
["repeater']  is  very  old. 
Nearly  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago  it  was  invented  simultaneously  by  two  English 
watchmakers,  Barlow  and  Quare.  .  .  .  Watches  that  strike  the 
hour  when  desired  are  now  made  like  ordinary  watches  and  at  a 
reasonable  price.      Good    watches  in    metal  cases,  striking  the 

quarter-hours.  may  be 
l^ought  for  100  francs 
[S20]. 

"On  the  other  hand, 
watches  are  now  made 
.  .  .  that  not  only  strike 
when  desired,  by  press- 
ing a  spring,  but  also 
strike  the  hours  and  quar- 
ters regularly,  like  a 
clock.  The  mechanism 
is  much  the  same  in  both 

cases 

"Not  only  are  ordinary 
bells  for  sounding  the 
hours  and  quarters  placed 
in  these  watches — some 
of  which  do  not  exceed 
4.7  millimeters  [1  inch] 
in  thickness  —  but  real 
little  chimes. 

"We    n"iay    pass    from 
DiTisHEiM's  ELECTRIC  WATCH.  uEc.isTKu-      Consideration   of   repeat- 
iNc,  SECONDS  .^ND  KEcoKiJiNG  MINUTES.        crs   to  that  of  tlic   morc 
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COMBINATION        REPEATER,      STOP-WATCH, 
AND     PERPETUAI.    CAI-END.'VR. 


recent  Stop-watch.      In  ils  most  elementary  form  this  has  simpU 

a    second   hand    on    a    small  dial    graduated    in  minutes,      in  tlu' 

most   comiilicated   foini,  shown   in  the  tigvu"e,  the  mechanism  op 

erales  tiie  two  ordinary  hands, 
a  ])rimary  chronograph-hand 
called  the  'overtaking"  hand,  a 
niiiuite-counter,  and  finally  a 
sin. ill  'lightning'  hand,  which 
makes  the  entire  lexolution  in 
line  second,  a  ciuarler  at  a  lime. 
.  .  .  In  a  stop-watch  of  this  sort 
tlic  lour  hands  last  described  may 
all  lu'  brought  back  to  zero  at 
Diice.  It  may  be  imagined  with 
what  pi"ecision  the  constiiictii^n 
must  be  carried  out  that  this  may 
bi'  doiH'.  .  .  .  rracticalU.  stoji- 
watches  without  the 'overtaking  " 
and  ■lightning"  hands  are  used. 
.  .  .  and  even  these  gi\e  trouble 
enough  to  repairers   of  watches. 

.   .   .    A    third    complication  in  watches  is  the  calendar.     Kvery 

one  is  now  familiar  with  watches  that  show  the  day  of  the  month 

and    the    jihases    of    the 

moon,    lor    they    may  be 

obtained  at  all  the  shops 

at  low  prices.     'I'his  type 

of  calendar  watch  is  old. 

The  perpetual  calendar, 

which  is  quite  complica- 
ted, dates  only  from  i860. 

There   are   two  systems. 

In     one   the    month-dial 

has  forty-eigkt  divisions, 

which      facilitates     con- 
struction.    Inthesecond, 

called  the   twelve-month 

calendar.  .  .  .  the  month - 

hand  makes  its  revolution 

in    one    year    instead    ol 

four  years,  which  mak<s 

it   easier   to    read.     The 

hands   change     place    at 

midnight.    Calendars  are 

also  made  with  openings, 

through  which  the  num- 
bers indicating  month  and 

day  are  shown.  .   .   .  The 

lunar  phases   are    shown 

by  means  of  a  wheel  of  fifty-nine  teeth,  which   involves  an  error 

of  nine  hours  a  vear.     The  mechanism  of  calendars  should  receive 
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special  care.  Their  working  reiiiiirc<  considerable  power,  and 
this  is  why,  in  most  non-perpetual  calendars,  the  moon  obsti- 
nately  refuses  to  budge." 

There  are  still,  we  are  told,  more  complicated  watch-movements, 
in  which  all  the  features  described  above  are  combined.  For  in- 
stance, the  writer  tells  of  a  watch  that  is  at  once  a  repeater,  a 
"  chronograph "  or  stop-watch,  and  a  perpetual  calendar.  A 
mechanism  such  as  this  consists  of  no  less  than  552  pieces,  pierced 
with  752  holes  and  held  together  by  177  screws,  some  of  which  are 
not  more  that  0.3  millimeter  [about  »'.  inch]  in  diameter.  He  de- 
.scribes  also  an  astronomic  watch  constructed  by  Paul  Ditisheim, 
on  whose  dial  appear  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  lunar  phases,  days 
of  the  month,  the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  a  device  for 
show  ing  the  equation  of  time.     The  w  riter  concludes  : 

"  In  such  complicated  pieces  of  mechanism  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  wheels  can  not  be  arr.inged  in  one  plane.  They  must  be  dis- 
posed in  layers,  which  of  iv)urse  makes  the  watclies  thicker  than 
usual 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  complexity  and  multiplicity  of 
tiie  effects  obtained,  we  may  note  that  the  record  is  held  by  our 
compatriot  Louis  Leroy,  who  made,  several  years  ago.  a  watch 
.  .  .  with  two  dials  giving  25  different  indications.  .  .  .  The 
mechanism  of  this  watch  is  arranged  in  four  layers  and  its  con- 
struction required  several  years  and  the  use  of  975  different  pieces. 

"  In  closing,  we  shall  say  but  a  word  about  an  interesting  appli- 
cation of  electricity  to  watches  of  precision.  We  show  herewith 
a  photograph  of  a  watch  sent  us  by  Mr.  Ditisheim,  which  shows 
seconds  and  records  the  minutes.  The  recording  is  done  by  sup- 
pressing a  mark  at  the  end  of  each  complete  minute 

"At  the  last  competitive  exhibition  at  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory  at  Kew,  England,  there  were  eleven  complicated 
watches,  among  others  a  repeater  giving  the  minutes,  with  a  stop- 
watch attachment,  made  by  Stauffer  &  Son,  of  London,  which 
obtained  SS.7  points  in  a  possible  hundred — a  very  good  result. 
At  the  same  laboratory  in  1904  the  firm  of  Golay,  of  London,  had 
a  watch  of  this  class  with  an  absolutely  extraordinary  numlier  of 
points,  namely,  93.2 

"  It  would  certainly  seem  that  chronometric  precision  had  ob- 
tained its  maximum  in  mechanisms  of  this  kind,  in  which  weak 
.spring-motors  succeed  in  operating  second-hands,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  escapement,  with  such  accuracy  tliat  the  variations 
observed  during  six  months  do  not  depart  by  one-half  second  from 
the  straight  line  representing  ideally  perfect  running. 

"To  reach  such  truly  extraordinary  results  in  actual  manufacture 
there  are  two  essential  elements  toward  which  the  constructor's 
whole  attention  should  be  directed  :  these  are  the  quality  of  the 
metals  used  and  the  i)erfection  of  the  gears.  These  two  elements 
become  increasingly  important  as  the  number  of  pieces  entering 
into  the  construction  is  more  considerable.  To  their  al).sence  we 
must  attribute  most  of  the  faults  of  watches  of  inferif)r  (juality." 
—  Translation  made  ftn'Xwv.  Litek.aky  Digest. 


A  ROTARY  LAMP-FILAMENT— An  incandescent  lilament 
that  continually  rotates,  thus  preventing  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
present  brilliant  line  of  light  upon  the  eye,  is  advertised  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  London  Times.  The  invention  is  thus  commented 
upon  by  a  skeptical  writer  in  The  ll'estern  hllcctrician  : 

"  Development,  to  bring  the  lamp  to  perfection,  is  necessary  ; 
hence  the  'ad.'  The  essential  idea,  protected  by  patent,  it  is  said, 
is  explained  as  follows  :  'By  the  lightning  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
glowing  filament  set  in  the  lamp  to  rotate  either  about  its  major 
or  minor  axis,  the  utmost  pace  or  rapidity  of  the  eye  shown  in  its 
effort  to  form  a  distinct  image,  .such  as  that  of  the  filament  at 
rest,  is  so  far  outrun  by  the  velocity  at  which  the  lilament  is  now 
rotated  that  it  is  thereby  spun  into  the  glowing  figure  of  motion, 
which  thus  becomes  the  new  image  formed  upon  the  retina  in  place 
of  the  incande.scent-wire  image,  the  consequent  relief  to  the  eye 
being  instantaneous.  The  size  of  the  figure  of  motion  is  magni- 
fied and  incomparably  increased  as  seen  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  stationary  filament.  The  glaring  coil  of  dazzling  hot  wire,  as 
seen  in  the  static  lamps,  gives  place  also  when  rotated  at  lightning 
speed,  as  described  above,  to  a  perfectly  natural  diffusion  from 
the  area  of  the  figure  of  mf>tion;  when  the  distance  from  this  ob- 


ject to  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  constant,  the  photometer  record^ 
the  same  light  emitted  from  all  points  thereon." 

"The  tantalizing  thing  about  this  word-picture  is  that  it  leave■^ 
so  much  to  the  imagination.  It  is  not  stated  of  what  material  the 
filament  is  made  or  how  it  is  made  to  revolve  or  how  much  the 
operation  costs.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  know 
whether  the  filament  revolves  in  a  permanent  vacuum  ;  if  so,  how . 
and  if  not,  what  is  the  life  of  the  filament.^  And  as  lamp  Hlaments 
are  rather  fragile,  it  might  be  explained  why  the  "lightning  speed 
of  rotation'  would  not  shake  them  to  pieces.  But,  with  the  airy 
nonchalance  which  distinguishes  the  British  no  less  than  the 
American  crank  inventor,  these  questions  are  left  to  be  answeretl 
by  the  investors — if  any  present  themselves." 


SUBSTITUTES  FOR  COFFEE 

"  I  "HERE  would  appear  to  be  at  least  two  reasons  why  substitutes 
-^  for  coffee  are  sought— the  high  cost  or  absence  of  the  real 
product,  and  its  injurious  effects  when  used  to  excess.  Prepared 
coffee-substitutes  placed  on  the  market  usually  emphasize  the  lat- 
ter reason,  but  many  substitutes  are  or  have  been  in  common  use 
that  seem  to  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  former.  In  many 
cases  persons  acquire  a  liking  for  the  substitute  and  come  to  pre- 
fer it  to  the  real  article,  thus  adding  a  third  reason  to  the  ones 
noted  above.     Says  Charles  Groud  in  La  Xature  (Paris) : 

"  Properly  speaking,  there  are  scarcely  any  real  substitutes  for 
coffee.  The  substances  used  to  replace  it  are  mostly  like  it  only 
in  appearance,  hardly  in  taste.  Many  of  them,  besides,  are  not 
used  alone  ;  they  are  mixt  with  real  coffee  as  adulterants. 

"Coffee  belongs  to  the  family  of  RuhiacecF  or  Coffeinece  and  to 
the  genus  Coffea.  It  gets  its  stimuating  properties  from  a  nitrog- 
enous principle,  caffein,  identical  with  the  thein  of  tea.  The 
different  cultivated  varieties  contain  this  in  very  variable  propor- 
tions. .  .  .  Many  non-cultivated  species  of  the  genus  do  not  con- 
tain it  at  all,  but  simply  a  bitter  principle  which  remains  partly 
after  roasting.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  substitutes 
for  coffee  also  contain  a  bitter  principle. 

"Outside  of  the  genus  Coffea,  the  family  of  the  Rubiaceo"  in- 
cludes several  species  whose  seeds,  when  roasted,  are  sometimes 
utilized  in  place  of  coffee.  Among  these  species  may  be  cited  the 
following : 

"  I'svi/iotria  /lerbacea,  an  exotic  plant. 

"  L'niliuin  aparine  (commonly  called  in  France  gratteroii.  or 
'.scratchweed'),  common  throughout  the  country,  esteemed  by  farm- 
ers a  noxious  weed.  Its  seeds  are  quite  large,  3  to  6  millimeters 
['s  to  '4  inch]  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  thorny  skin. 

"The  following  plants  also  furnish  seeds  sometimes  employed 
as  coffee-substitutes  : 

"Oriental  cassia,  the 'black  coffee  '  of  .Senegal,  Martinique,  and 
the  (Gaboon,  a  leguminous  annual  shrub,  whose  seeds  are  some- 
times imported  into  F^ngland  and  Germany. 

"  Spanish  astragal  {Astrafialus ha-licits),  a  leguminous  plant  with 
white  flowers,  of  the  Hispanic  peninsula;  the  use  of  its  seeds  as 
coffee  was  very  wide-spread  during  the  Continental  blockade. 

"The  lupins,  sometimes  called  'native  coffee.*  The  best  known 
from  this  point  of  view  is  the  Lupinus  varius,  a  small  lilue  lupin 
with  blue  or  white  blossoms  and  round  seeds  spotted  with  white  or 
gray.  The  Lupinus  liirsutus  or  pi/osns  has  also  been  used- -a 
large  blue  lupin  largely  employed  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  our 
gardens.  The  seeds  of  other  species  are  used  as  food,  after  free- 
ing them  from  the  bitter  principle  common  to  all  lupin  seeds.  ( )ne 
plant  of  the  genus,  the  Lupinus  luteus,  has  jironounced  poisonous 
properties. 

" (\\\\\\Wt  (Hibiscus  esiul-:ntus),  AW  annual  plant  of  the  mallow 
family  (niali'aceir)  with  sulfur-yellow  flowers. 

"There  have  also  been  attempts  to  replace  coffee  with  sweet 
acorns,  .isparagus-seeds,  various  grains,  holly-seeds,  etc.  The 
only  substitute  for  coffee  that  is  in  current  use  among  us  [in  France] 
is  the  roasted  root  of  the  coffee-chicory,  which  is  very  commonly 
cultivated  in  the  north  of  France  and  in  Belgium 

"  After  drying  and  roasting,  the  i)roduct,  in  which  the  proportion 
of  water  is  greatly  reduced,  is  three  or  four  times  richer  than  the 
raw  root.  A  great  part  of  its  elements  being  soluble  in  water,  the 
infusion  of  chicory  has  some  food-value  and  it  is  comparable  with 
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cottee  only  in  this  regard;  instead  of  being  stimulating,  however, 
it  is  depurative  and  purgative. 

"In  Austria-Hungary  there  has  long  been  in  use,  instead  of 
chicory,  dried  and  roasted  figs  ;  fruit  of  second  quality  is  used  and 
the  product  is  exported  to  Asia  Minor  and  sometimes  to  Algeria. 
In  this  latter  country  several  manufactories  for  the  preparation 
of  this  fig-coffee  have  been  established.  The  product  has  an  agree- 
able taste  of  toasted  almonds." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 

KR.AKV    DUiKST. 


THE  TUNGSTEN  ELECTRIC  LAMP 

Tl'XCiSTKN  has  l)een  long  known  as  a  metal,  but  has  been 
used  chiefly  in  alloys  until  recently,  when  its  value  as  a 
material  for  filaments  in  incandescent  electric  lamps  has  been  dis- 
covered. In  an  article  on  the  subject  printed  in  The  Eleciriial 
W'orlii  W.  V.  Tweedy,  of  the  Edison  company,  tells  us  that  there 
are  already  several  different  methods  of  preparing  the  tilaments 
from  tungsten.  He  says  tliat  hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to 
render  the  metal  ductile  enough  to  draw  it  into  a  wire,  altho  a 
method  of  preparing  rods  that  may  be  so  drawn  out  by  keeping 
them  at  the  proper  temperature  lias  recently  been  patented  abroad. 
The  methods  now  in  use  involve  the  preparation  of  a  plastic  mass 
of  the  powdered  metal  with  some  sticky  substance,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  filaments  by  forcing  this  through  a  tiny  hole  in  a  die.  If 
the  sticky  substance  contains  carbon,  tiiis  must  l)e  burned  out  be- 
fore the  filament  can  be  used.  Of  the  properties  of  tlie  lamps 
made  with  tungsten  filaments  the  writer  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  average  life  of  the  multiple  tungsten  lamp  can  probably  be 
taken  at  1,000  hours,  altho  the  manufacturers  do  not  guarantee  an 
average  life  in  excess  of  800  hours.  The  series  tungsten,  which  is 
now  being  adopted  extensively  for  street-lighting,  is  showing  a  life 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  multiple  120-volt  lamp,  and  a  life  of 
about  1,500  hours  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  this  class  of  serv 
ice.  The  degree  to  which  candle-power  is  maintained  throughout 
life  is  remarkable  in  the  tungsten  lamp,  and  is  especially  note- 
worthy when  comparing  this  lamp  with  the  carbon-  or  graphitized- 
lilament  lamp.  In  the  carbon  lamp  the  falling  off  in  candle-power 
is  comparatively  rapid,  and,  after  burning  400  or  500  hours,  the  in- 
itial candle-power  has  generally  been  reduced  by  about  20  per  cent. 
With  the  tungsten  lamp  the  decline  in  candle-power  from  its  initial 
value  is  of  small  amount,  probably  never  exceeding  15  per  cent, 
after  1,000  hours  of  burning  and  often  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5  or  6  per  cent.  While  the  watts  per  candle  increase  rapidly  in 
the  carbon  lamp  as  the  hours  of  burning  increase,  the  efficiency  of 
the  tungsten  lamp  remains  more  nearly  constant  throughout  its  life. 
These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  when  comparing 
the  two  types  of  lamp  on  the  basis  of  candle-power-hour  costs. 

"The  two  points  chiefly  raised  against  the  tungsten  lamp  at  the 
present  time  are  its  fragility  and  its  high  cost.  That  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  both  these  respects,  no  one  will  deny  ;  that 
such  improvement  is  almost  sure  to  come  seems  equally  certain. 

The  present  fragility  of  the  lamp  should  not  be  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  user,  provided  reasonable  care  is  employed  in  its 
handling.  The  manufacturers  have  largely  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties first  encountered  in  the  matter  of  shipment,  and  the  breakage 
has  now  been  reduced  to  le.ss  than  \)A,  per  cent.,  as  compared  to 
something  over  Y^  of  i  per  cent,  for  carbon  lamps. 

"The  manufacturers  advise  the  users  of  tungsten  lamps  to  turn 
on  the  current  when  cleaning  the  lamp  or  shade,  as  the  filament 
becomes  plastic  when  hot  and  is  much  less  subject  to  breakage. 
The  desirability  of  controlling  tungsten  lamps  by  either  a  pendant 
or  a  wall-switch  might  be  mentioned.  Where  the  lamp  is  turned 
on  at  the  socket,  the  possibility  of  breakage  is  considerably  in- 
creased. 

"The  quality  possest  by  the  tungsten  filament,  in  common  with 
filaments  made  from  other  metals,  of  welding  after  being  broken, 
is  of  considerable  value.  The  author  recently  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  case  of  a  loo-watt  lamp,  which  welded  upon  be- 
ing handled,  after  having  burned  650  hours.  It  then  burned  for  an 
additional  70  hours  before  final  disruption.  Another  lamp  of  the 
same  size  has  been  welded  three  times  and  has  now  burned  150 
hours  since  the  last  weld. 

"  The  question  of  burning  this  type  of  lamp  in  other  than  pend- 


ent position  is  often  raised.  The  manufacturers  advised  strongly 
against  doing  this  w  hen  the  lamp  was  first  placed  upon  the  market, 
and  some  manufacturers  still  state  that  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  if  tiie  lamp  is  used  in  a  vertical  pendent  position. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  several  manufacturers  are  now  claiming  that 
tiieir  lamps  may  be  burned  in  any  position.  Recent  experiments 
seem  to  show  that  little  trouble  will  result  from  burning  these 
lamps,  particularly  the  40-  or  60-watt  sizes,  in  other  than  a  pendent 
position,  provided  the  angle  with  the  vertical  does  not  exceed 
approximately  45  degrees." 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  SUGAR 

''T'^HK  free  use  of  sugar  as  we  know  it  is  a  modern  phenomenon. 
•*■  Apparently  the  ancients  were  unfamiliar  with  it  in  the  form 
in  which  we  use  it,  and  later  it  was  merely  an  expensive  luxury. 
Some  interesting  data  about  the  manufacture,  use,  and  cost  of 
sugar  are  given  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  2)  as  follows  : 

"Cane-sugar  was  made  by  the  Chinese  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 
In  the  West  it  was  known  much  later;  Pliny,  Varro,  and  Lucan, 
among  the  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  just  make  men- 
tion of  it,  and  it  was  then  known  under  the  names  of  'Indian  salt,' 
'Asian  honey,'  and  'Arabian  '  or  'Indian  juice.'  In  1090  the  Cru- 
saders, on  their  arrival  in  Syria,  found  cane-sugar  there  for  the 
first  time,  and  it  became  part  of  the  soldiers'  ration.  In  the  fol- 
lowing centuries  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  into  the  Nile  Delta,  on  the  north  shore  of  Africa  as  far  as 
Gibraltar,  into  Sicily,  and  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  then  into 
Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  thence  into  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries.  In  1644  the  French  took  it  to  Guadeloupe  and  shortly 
afterward  to  Martinique  and  Louisiana.  The  Portuguese  intro- 
duced it  into  Brazil,  and  the  English  into  Jamaica." 

According  to  the  Revista  Scientificfl-Industriale,  as  quoted  in 
the  note  from  which  we  have  been  translating,  the  cost  of  sugar  at 
London  and  Paris  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  was  as  follows,  the  figures  in  the  table 
being  altered  to  dollars  and  cents  per  pound  : 


rears. 

At  London. 

At  Par 

1260 

$1.87 

noo 

2.27 

1350 

1.51 

1372 

?S-i7 

1400 

2.10 

1426 

2.62 

1450 

2.72 

0.4S 


2.50 


Tears. 

At  London. 

At  Paris 

1542 

%aja2 

1550 

fo.83 

159S 

0.97 

1600 

0.72 

1650 

0.7.^ 

1700 

0.48 

1750 

0.19 

iSoo 

0.--4 

"  As  regards  the  price  of  transportation  :  in  1550  it  cost  10  francs 
[$2]  to  send  250  kilograms  [550  pounds]  of  ordinary  sugar  irom 
Antwerp  to  London,  while  the  transportation  of  50  kilograms  [no 
pounds]  by  sea  from  Venice  to  Antwerp  cost  24  francs  [$4.80]. 

"  It  is  known  that  the  merit  of  pointing  out  a  sweet  sugary  princi- 
ple in  beet-root  belongs  to  Oliver  de  Serres  (1605),  gardener  to 
Henry  IV.  The  first  beet-.sugar  factory  was  established  in  1795 
in  the  environs  of  Berlin  by  the  chemist  Achard.  In  France,  dur- 
ing the  Continental  blockade,  the  increase  of  the  price  of  sugar, 
which  then  cost  6  francs  [$1.20]  a  pound,  was  a  strong  incentive  to 
the  establishment  of  sugar-factories;  on  January  2,  1812,  Benja- 
min Delessert,  a  sugar-refiner  of  Paris,  offered  for  the  first  time 
samples  of  native  sugar,  with  the  assertion  that  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  then  underway  at  'P?l&?,y"— Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Dkjest. 


•  ■  It  would  seem  that  the  ash  from  anthracite  coal  which  is  everywhere  in 
evidence  could  be  made  generally  useful."  says  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette  (New  York,  May).  "Its  lack  of  cost,  the  fact  that  it  can  be  every- 
where obtained,  simplicity  of  application,  etc.,  should  commend  it  to  all  physi- 
cians.    According  to  Dr.  W.   Irving  Clark,  Jr the  ash  from  anthracite 

coal  is  neutral,  sterile,  and  without  irritating  effects  upon  wounds.  It  is  said, 
when  sifted  through  a  flour  sifter,  to  be  a  soft  powder  which  is  absorbent  and 
easily  adjusted  to  discharging  wounds.  When  so  applied  it  quickly  absorbs 
the  pus  or  other  secretion,  becomes  soft  and  doughy  and  helps  to  immobilize 
the  part.  Unlike  when  gauze  is  used,  the  absorption  is  more  perfect  and  the 
surrounding  tissues  are  thus  spared  the  corrosive  action  of  the  pus.  In  vari- 
cose ulcers,  discharging  sinuses  or  abscesses  it  is  said  to  meet  the  requirements 
better  than  a  gauze  dressing." 
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BISHOP  POTTER 

THE  key-note  of  comment  following;  the  death  of  Hishop  Potter 
is  perhaps  given  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  sayinj; 
that  he  "was  an  eminent  ecclesiastic  who  was  yet  better  known  as 
a  public  man  tlian  as  a  cliurchman."  His  distinction  as  a  theo- 
logian, whatever  it  was.  was  iinkni)wn  to  the  generality.  "Nor 
was  he  of  the  priestly  type,"  The  I'ost  observes,  but  his  "robust 
personality  and  direct  contact  with  the  world  about  him  reminded 
one.  rather,  of  those  English  bishops  who  are  lialf  (iiurrlinun, 
half-statesmen."  The  es- 
timate is  continued  in  these 
words  : 

"Of  recent  years,  age 
and  the  demands  of  his 
diocesan  work  had  com- 
jielled  Bishop  I'otter  some- 
what to  abate  his  secular 
activities.  Less  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  it  was  easier  for  a 
short  memoried  people  to 
forget  the  prominence  he 
long  held  in  this  city,  and 
tlie  useful  part  he  played 
in  civic  and,  indeed,  nation- 
al affairs.  From  about 
1SS5  to  189S  no  one  was 
more  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  no  one  who 
spoke  so  often  spoke  bet- 
ter. He  had  a  fine  pres- 
ence and  manner,  and  he 
usually  had  something  to 
say.  It  is  clear  that  he 
valued  highly  such  extra- 
clerical  opportunities  to 
impress  himself  upon  the 
community.  It  was,  to 
him,  a  part  of  the  prophetic 
function  of  his  ministry. 
There  were  times  when  he 
rose  to  its  full  height. 
One  of  them  was  the  cele- 
bration  of    the    centenary 

of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  in  i88y,  when  it  fell 
to  liishop  Potter  to  preach  the  sermon  in  St.  Paul's,  with  Presi- 
dent Harrison  in  the  audience.  Ihe  preacher  took  advantage 
of  the  general  disgust  at  the  way  in  which  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  new  .Administration  were  being  frittered  away  in 
the  division  of  the  spoils,  to  utter  a  few  pungent  words  about  the 
impossibility  of  imagining  (ieorge  Washington  devoting  his  chief 
thoughts  and  energies  to  such  ofifice-broking.  It  was  a  sort  of  Na- 
than-to- David  address,  and  produced  an  effect  as  wide  as  the  nation. 
That  Bishop  Potter  carefully  weighed  his  message  in  advance  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  consulted  Mr.  (iodkin  ai)out  it  before  it 
was  delivered.  Naturally,  that  stout  civil-service  reformer  bade 
him  strike  and  spare  not,  and,  after  the  prophetic  rel)uke  had  been 
delivered,  wrote  to  him  :  'I  think  it  is  the  br.aest,  timeliest,  and 
most  effective  piece  of  pulpit  oratory  which  this  generation  has 
heard,  and  a  nol)le  use  of  a  great  occasion.  If  it  hurts  any  one.  it 
will  show  that  he  is  very  sick,  and  finds  in  you  his  i)hysician.' 

"  Being  so  completely  a  man  of  his  period,  Bishoji  I'ottei  ( ouid 
not  but  share  in  that  sense  of  '.socal  comi)unciion  '  which  .Mrs. 
Ward  has  said  distinguishes  our  age.  The  fortunate  feel  for  the 
unfortunate  as  never  before;  the  educated  for  the  ignorant;  tlu' 
safe  for  the  imperiled.  In  many  forms  of  humanitarian  work, 
even  when  not  railing  itself  religious,  the  Bishop  of  New  York 
took  interest.  He  gave  name  and  pen  and  voice  and  time  lo 
charitable  causes.  His  independent  mind  did  not  permit  him  to 
refrain  from  criticizing  philanthropy  when  he  thought  it  mistaken, 
and  at  times  his  reformatory  /eal  took  a  turn  which  exjxised  him 
to  ridicvde,  as  in  his  proposals  for  church  saloons.  But  his  good 
nature  and  firm  poise  enabled  him  to  take  the  raillery,  anrl  even 
the  denunciation,  with  .»  smile.      He  h;»d  the  saving  grace  of  htimor, 


lor  lack  of  which  too  many  social  reformers  have  been  a  tritle 
forbidding  in  their  earnestness." 

The  way  to  judge  men,  and  especially  bishops,  oi  iiis  type,  the 
New  NOrk  Tribune  observes,  is  "by  their  possession  and  exercise 
of  those  selected  qualities  which  are  most  suited  to  the  needs  of 
their  special  dioceses."     F'urther: 

"  Regarded  from  that  point  of  view,  Henry  Codman  Potter  will 
be  assigned  to  a  high  .  ank  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  I'rotestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States.  For  nearly  a  quarter  ol  ;i 
century  he  was  the  head  of  that  Church  in  this  metropolis.     There 

is  probably  no  other  dio- 
cese in  this  country  in 
which  a  greater  variety  of 
epi.scopal  abilities  is  re- 
(|uired  than  in  New  York, 
nor  any  in  which  there  is  a 
greater  degree  of  ecclesi- 
astical sensitiveness  or  a 
stronger  rivalry  of  compe- 
ting churches  of  various 
creeds.  There  is  surely 
none  in  which  the  charac- 
ter of  episcopal  work  is 
more  varied  or  its  amount 
iireater.  That  in  such  cir- 
cumstances under  his  di- 
rection tlie  Epi.scopal 
Church  here  should  have 
enjoyed  for  twenty-rive 
years  practically  unbroken 
concord  and  unsurpassed 
growth  in  nutiibers  and 
influence  is  one  of  the 
higliest  practical  tributes 
which  can  be  paid  to 
Bishop  Potter,  or  indeed 
which  any  bishop  might 
aspire  to  win." 

His  career  as  outlined  in 
an  editorial  in  the  Spring- 
field Republican  is  pre- 
sented in  these  words  : 


1111:     L.\TL    lilSllOl'    I'CJlltR. 

Wlio  is  described  as   "an  eminent  ecclesiastic  who  was  yet  better  known  as  a  jniblit 
man  than  as  a  churchman.'" 


"  Dr.  Potter  was  a  man 
of  accomplishment  in  so- 
cial and  civil  life,  in  humanitarian  labor,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
worlil  of  which  he  was  so  large  a  part,  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 
He  was  a  .scion  of  a  notable  family  in  the  clerical  annals  of  the 
country.  His  ancestry  in  this  country  was  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  his  father.  Alonzo  Potter,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1S45  to  his  death  in  1X65.  was  the  first  to  leave  that  faith, 
but  the  influence  of  the  (Quaker  ininciples  c;in  be  traced  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  f;imily. 

"One  of  Bishop  Potter's  brothers  was  Clarkson  Nott  I'otter, 
Democratic  Congressman  from  the  Twelfth  District  of  New  York 
for  many  years  ;  (len.  Robert  15.  Potter,  a  notable  soldier  in  the  Civil 
War;  Edward  T.  Potter,  a  celebrated  architect  ;  and  Eliphalet 
Nott  Potter,  jiresident  successively  of  I'nion  and  Hobart  colleges. 
Bishop  11.  C.  Potter's  uncle,  Horatio,  was  Bishop  of  the  New 
York  diocese  from  iSrn  until  iS.S;.  when  Henry  Codman  Potter 
succeeded  him,  having  been  for  four  years  assistant  bishop.  .\ 
fairly  episcopal  family. 

"Henry  Codman  Potter,  educated  ai  the  Ei)iscopal  .Academy  in 
Philadelphia,  was  graduated  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1S57,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  was  ordained 
jjriest  in  1.S5S.  being  then,  and  until  .May.  1S59.  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  (Irecnsburg,  Pa.  For  seven  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
St.  John's,  Troy,  whence  he  went  to  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  as 
assistant  minister.  After  two  years  he  was  chosen  rector  of  (irace 
Church,  New  York  City,  and  remained  there  until  his  succession 
to  his  uncle,  Horatio,  as  Bishop  of  the  New  York  diocese.  His 
honors  have  been  many,  but  much  less  than  his  services,  which 
have  been  invaluable  lo  the  Protestant  Epi.scopal  Church,  and  of 
much  moment  to  the  whole  country. 

"  He  had  received   many  degrees   from   various  institutions,  and 
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he  had  written  a  hirge  number  of  works  in  the 
line  of  liis  labors.  Among  these  are  'Thirty 
Years  Reviewed,'  'Our  Threefold  \'ictory,' 
'Voiinjj  Men's  Christian  Associations  and 
Tiieir  Work,'  'The  Church  and  Her  Children,' 
Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses,' *Tlie  Religion 
lor  To-day,'  'The  Gates  of  the  East.'  'Sermons 
of  the  City,'  'The  Scholar  and  the  State,'  'The 
East  of  To-day  and  To-morrow,'  'The  Indus- 
trial Situation' (u)Oj),  'Law  and  Loyalty'  (1903). 
Much  of  Bishop  I'otter's  energy  of  late  years 
has  been  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  mag- 
niticent  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine,  on  the  western  heiglits  of  New 
N'ork  City.  He  could  not  have  hoped  to  see 
tlie  completion  of  this  great  building  for  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  aims  to  preserve  the  medieval 
devotion  in  the  midst  of  a  departing  thought ; 
but  he  will  be  remembered  among  the  founders. 
An  interesting  comment  on  his  career,  just  after 
he  had  addrest  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  of  Har- 
vard College  in  Sanders  Theater,  on  'The 
Scholar  and  the  State,'  was  made  as  follows  : 

"  'The  Bishop's  Quaker  origin,  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Virginia  seminary  where  Jiigh- 
Church  influences  are  seldom  encountered,  and 
certain  liberal  characteristics  of  his  own  might 
have  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  favor  the  Low-Church  party ;  but 
then  his  encouragement  of  sisterhoods,  and, 
above  all,  his  sanction  of  tlie  organization  of  a 
lay  brotherhood  in  New  York  City,  would  in- 
dicate just  the  opposite.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  appears  to  have  steered  a  clear  course  be- 
tween the  shoals  of  party  differences,  and  to 
have  gained  popularity  among  his  clergy  and  their  followers  of 
all  shades  of  opinion.  " 


RIGHT   REV.   DAVI1>    JI.    GREER, 

Formerly  coadjutor  bisliop,  who,  by 
canon  law,  becomes  bishop  of  New  York 
without  special  election. 


AUSTRALIAN   CHURCH   UNION 

CHURCH  union  in  Australia  is  a  vital  movement  only  waiting 
for  a  rapprochonent  between  the  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians. It  is  desired  by  both  sides,  and  seems  likely  to  be  ac- 
complished if  mutual  concessions  can  be  made.  The  causes  that 
have  pushed  union  to  the  front  in  this  island,  observes  The  Epis- 
copal Recorder  (Philadelphia),  are  the  same  as  hold  good  for 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  namely,  "the  desire  to  acliievethe  hope 
of  Christ ;  the  demands  of  home  missions,  so  many  settlers  never 
hearing  the  living  Word  ;  and  the  activity  of  the  Roman  hierarchy." 
The  Recorder,  whose  denominational  standing  is  with  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church,  takes  up  an  interview  with  Rev.  Dr. 
(iibb,  of  New  Zealand,  published  in  The  British  /f>^>t/y  (Lon- 
don), and  gives  his  views  together  with  their  own  comment.  lu 
this  way  we  learn  of  the  terms  on  which  union  seems  possil)le. 
Thus  : 

"Tlie  movement  for  union  in  .Australia  began  five  years  ago. 
when  the  Presbyterians,  the  Congregationalists.  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  appointed  committees  in  each  State  to  work  for  union. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  are  just  on 
the  point  of  reaching  an  agreement.  In  Victoria  the  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians  are  drawing  together. 

"The  basis  of  agreement 'consents  to  the  historic  Episcopate, 
recognizes  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  orders,  adopts  the  Nicenc 
Creed  for  the  united  Church,  allows  the  use  of  limited  free  prayer, 
and  provides  for  a  modified  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. '  The  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  who  is  greatly  interested  in 
this  matter,  will  present  the  whole  subject  of  the  negotiations  to  the 
Lambeth  Conference,  whose  recommendations  in  the  matter  will 
be  eagerly  looked  for.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  findings  of 
this  conference,  tho  we  should  think  that  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  Australia  would  feel  inclined  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  being  in  reality  entirely  free  from  Canterbury. 

"Commenting   upon    the    situation,   Rev.   Dr.    Gibb    declares: 


'Union  is,  in  my  judgment,  certain  to  come  in 
.Vustralia.  Will  it  include  the  Anglicans.?  That 
depends  upon  the  Anglicans.  The  Presbyte- 
rian Church  admits  the  validity  of  .Anglican  or- 
ders. Will  the  Anglicans  admit  the  validity  of 
Presbyterian  orders  .?  That  is  the  question. 
Presbyterians  must  have  a  clear,  unmistakable 
recognition  of  the  legitimateness  of  their  claim 
to  churchmanship,  and  the  acceptance  of  this 
claim  by  the  Anglicans  will  carry  with  it  an  in- 
dorsement of  all  the  great  evangelical  princi- 
ples for  which  the  Pre.sbyterian  Church  stands. 
A  sacrificing  priesthood  and  baptismal  re- 
t;eneration  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pres- 
i)yterian  conception  of  the  ministry  on  the 
other,  are  absolutely  incompatible." 

"<)i  course,  should  liie  authorities  agree, 
the  people  of  the  churches  would  have  to  be 
consulted.  They  are  not  likely  to  raise  any 
difficulties,  as  our  experience  has  been  that 
the  laymen  are  usually  ahead  of  the  clergy 
in  these  matters." 

Speaking  further  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
historic  Episcopate,  Dr.  C.i])b  is  quoted  to  this 
effect  : 

"  Tiie  recognition  of  the  validity  of  Presbyte- 
rian orders  involves  a  surrender  of  those  fea- 
tures of  the  historic  Episcopate  which  render 
it  objectionable  to  Presbyterians.  Presbyte- 
rians have  no  rooted  antipathy  to  Episcopacy 
as  a  mere  system  of  church  government.  They 
see  the  defects  of  the  Episcopal  form.  They 
are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  defects  of  the 
Presbyterian  form. 
"Walter  Smith  has  told  us  thai  'grave  cardinals  bourgeon  in  all 
the  churches — these  crimson-stockinged,  those  clad  in  sober  black,' 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  church  has  its  leading  men.  To 
give  some  of  these  leaders  the  title  of  bishop  and  invest  them  with 
the  power  of  superintendence  would  not  be  a  subversion  of  Pres- 
byterian principles.  But  if  by  the  historic  Episcopate  is  under- 
stood some  mysterious  supernatural  power  with  which  the  bishop 
is  invested — well,  Pre.sbyterians  can  not  awav  with  it.  But  this 
conception  of  the  bishop  must  surely  be  abandoned  if  the  validity 
of  Presbyterian  orders  is  recognized." 


DECHRISTIANIZATION  AS  THE  CAUSE 
OF  DEPOPULATION  IN  FRANCE 

IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Literary  Digest  we  were  enabled 
to  give  a  comparison  between  the  fluctuations  of  population 
in  France  and  England  severally.  A  fuller  account  of  this  matter 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Officiel  (Paris),  the  governmental  gazette  of 
the  French  Republic.  Here  the  comparison  is  extended  to  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe  as  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
in  which  the  excess  of  the  birth-rate  over  the  death-rate  is  given 
with  a  view  to  sliowing  the  annual  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
population  : 

KXCESS     OK       IHE     BIRTH-RATE     OVER     THE     1>E.\'1  H-R  ATE     IN     10,000 
INHABITANTS. 
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J  n  commenting  ujwn  these  "  appalling  "  statistics  the  Paris  Croix^. 
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an  important  Ultraniontaiie  daily,  attributes  this  decay  in  popula- 
tion to  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  leading;:  French  states- 
men and  publicists  to  drive  Christianity  out  of  France.  This  is 
implied  in  the  following  pas.sage  in  a  recent  editorial  • 

"Tlie  excess  of  births  over  deaths  wliich  has  been  dwindling  for 
several  years  has  at  last  been  succeeded  by  an  e.xcess  of  deaths 
over  births  which  reaches  the  enormous  nutiiber  of  19.920.  France, 
which  already  is  beset  by  so  many  misfortunes,  is  now  actually  in 
danger  of  perishing  altogether,  from  the  fact  that  the  very  sources 
of  her  life  have  become  contaminated.  Shall  we  live  to  see  a 
reaction  .''  It  is  high  time  for  one.  But  in  order  to  obtain  any 
cliange  our  rulers  must  adopt  methods  exactly  opposite  to  those 
which  they  are  now  pursuing,  that  is.  they  must  rechristianize 
France." 

Tlie  idea  that  small  families,  or  the  ab.sence  of  any  children  at 
all  in  a  household,  results  from  irreligion  or  the  rejection  of 
Catholicism  is  seriously  propounded  by  this  writer  as  a  provable 
fact.  The  places  where  the  Catholic  faith  is  adhered  to  are  the 
places  where  the  general  population  is  most  jjrolific.  we  are  told. 
The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  to  be  found  in  the  departments 
where  the  Church  still  reigns  supreme.  .After  naming  eleven  de- 
partments where  this  excess  ranges  from  103  to  33  this  writer 
observes : 

"With  scarcely  an  exception  these  are  the  departments  in  which 
Catholicism  reckons  the  greatest  number  of  faithful  adherents. 
With  regard  to  those  sections  where  the  relative  figure  of  the  ex- 
cess of  deaths  over  births,  in  proportion  to  the  .sum  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  highest,  an  exactly  opposite  condition  of  things  is  to  be 
found." 

Tiie  writer  proceeds  to  show  from  the  l)ffuie/  \\\?i{  depopulation 
and  divorce  are  found  increasing  side  by  side,  and  both  are  most 
prevalent  in  those  parts  of  France  where  Catholicism  lias  lost  its 
power.     He  concludes  as  follows  : 

"We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  depopula- 
tion of  F'rance  is  the  direct  result  of  its  dechristianization.  If 
once  the  sacred  restrictions  of  a  religion  founded  on  self-sacrifice 
be  thrown  aside  nothing  is  left  to  direct  the  heart  of  man  but  ego- 
tism, cowardice,  self-interest,  and  an  unbridled  passion  for  gain. 
In  view  of  the  present  stale  of  things  we  are  compelled  to  ask, 
shall  we  permit  our  country  to  die?  " — Translation  made  for  Tin: 

LlTKKAKV    DifiKST. 


TO  TEACH  MORALS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1"^  1. ST  1  \CT1  \T-- efforts  to  l)e  taken  in  the  direction  of  moral 
*■ '^  training  in  the  i)ublic  schools  were  recommended  at  tlu- 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  A.ssociation  in 
Cleveland.  "The  forward  march  of  the  teachers  in  this  direction 
is  (|uiel,  but  it  is  determined,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  In- 
terior, "and  it  is  going  to  bring  about  the  solution  of  this  great 
problem."  Their  principle  of  action  is  slated  by  the  writer  in 
these  words  :  "To-day  the  teachers  say  that  the  next  advance  in 
the  sclu>ol  life  of  the  country  must  put  conscience-training  deci- 
sively above  mind-training."  The  Association  voicing  this  de- 
mand is  described  as  "preeminently  the  organ  of  expression  of  the 
common-school  teachers  of  the  land,"  tho  it  has  also  "a  consider- 
able contingent  of  university  and  college  men."  The  paragraphs 
of  its  resolution  which  touch  this  subject  read  as  follows  : 

"We  earnestly  recommend  to  boards  f)f  education,  princiijals. 
and  teachers  the  continuous  training  of  pupils  in  morals  and  in 
business  and  professional  ethics,  to  the  end  that  the  commg  gen- 
eration of  men  of  affairs  may  have  a  well-developed  abhorrence  of 
unfair  dealing  aiul  discrimination. 

"The  National  Fducation  Association  wishes  to  record  its  ap- 
|)roval  of  the  increasing  appreciation  among  educators  of  the  fact 
that  the  building  of  character  is  the  real  aim  of  the  schools. 

"We  hope  for  such  a  change  of  public  sentiment  as  will  permit 
and  encourage  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Fnglish  IJible. 


"The  highest  ethical  standards  of  conduct  and  of  speech  should 
be  insisted  on  among  teachers." 

The  further  comment  of  The  Interior  is  in  this  vein  : 

"  The  outspoken  declaration  herein  for  the  Hible  is  especially 
satisfactory.  Many  church  people,  apparently  with  a  sort  of 
fetish  faith  in  the  bare  sound  of  the  words,  urge  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
teachers,  with  the  brighter  light  of  experience  to  advise  them,  put 
no  trust  in  a  routine  reading,  but  recognize  that  if  the  Bible  is  to 
do  any  good  in  the  schoolroom  it  must  be  studied. 

"The  only  uncertain  sound  in  their  declaration  is  the  rather 
jjessimistic  allusion  to  the  present  state  of  public  sentiment,  which 
they  tacitly  concede  to  be  against  such  use  of  the  Bible  as  they 
would  like  to  introduce  into  their  work.  But  they  should  not  mis- 
construe the  quality  of  that  feeling. 

"It  is  not  an  essential  opposition  to  the  book  itself.  The  ma- 
jority of  American  parents  would  be  personally  most  happy  to  have 
their  children  receive  the  sort  of  instruction  from  the  Bible  which 
the  teachers  would  like  to  give.  But  there  has  been  industriously 
disseminated  through  the  country  the  idea  that  any  use  of  the 
Christian  .Scriptures  in  the  schools  would  infringe  the  rights  of 
conscience  of  those  who  do  not  believe  the  Bible  as  a  religious 
book.  And  the  typical  American  father,  wishing  above  all  things 
to  'play  fair,'  will  rather  forego  a  desired  benefit  for  his  own  chil- 
dren than  to  trench  upon  the  liberty  and  rights  of  his  neighbor. 

"This  forbearance  is  most  admirable,  but  it  is  not  altogether  in- 
telligent. The  introduction  of  moral  teaching  into  the  public 
schools,  with  the  Bible  as  at  least  one  recognized  text-bock  there- 
of, would,  if  sincerely  managed,  not  offend  the  proper  principles 
of  religious  liberty  in  the  slightest. 

"  Religion  as  a  personal  experience  and  a  personal  hope  the 
state  can  have  notliint^  to  do  -a'ith.  Hut  the  social  morality 
which  coi'ers  Justice  and  trnth  between  man  and  man  in  the  life 
here  present  and  visible  the  State  has  not  only  the  right,  but  a 
positi7<e  duty  to  inculcate. 

"That  the  state  is  bound  to  uphold  that  morality  through  the 
wording,  spirit,  and  execution  of  its  laws  nobody  denies.  The 
laws  embody  the  state's  ideals  of  citizenship.  It  is  the  simplest 
and  most  impregnable  logic  to  hold  that  the  state  should  not  wait 
until  those  ideals  are  violated  before  bringing  them  directly  to  the 
attention  of  its  citizens.  What  it  intends  to  maintain  as  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  necessary  for  a  just  social  order  in  a  stable  com- 
monwealth it  should  duly  inform  its  citizens  of  in  advance  of  any 
temptation  to  break  those  standards  " 

Without  controversy  the  place  for  the  state  to  set  forth  its  moral 
requirements  so  as  most  deeply  to  impress  the  ma.sses  of  its  peo- 
l)le  is  in  the  common  .schoolroom,  continues  the  writer,  with  these 
additional  words  : 

"Tiie  state  does  not  teach  the  wrong  of  a  selfish  and  evil  act 
l)rimarily  because  it  is  a  personals  in.  The  Church  must  deal  with 
that  phase  of  human  responsibility.  The  state's  interest  arises 
from  the  fact  that  wrong  deeds  disintegrate  society,  and  right  deeds 
consolidate,  protect,  and  perpetuate  society. 

"So  too  the  state  can  not  take  up  the  Bible  with  any  idea  of 
sanctioning  it  for  spiritual  authority.  As  a  jjolitical  organism 
(Government  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  character  of  the 
Scriptures.  But  it  is  able  to  take  cognizance  of  the  great  political 
fact  written  all  over  secular  history — that  nations  which  have  ob- 
served the  morality  of  the  .Scriptures  have  been  strong  nations  of 
persisting  vitality  and  stedfast  orderliness. 

"  The  riffht  of  the  state  to  teach  morals  in  the  public  schools, 
wholly  or  partly  on  the  basis  of  liiblical  ethics,  is  at  bottom  the 
riifht  of  self-preser-.'ation.  because  moral  nations  lii'e. 

"  l^ach  state  ought  by  statute  to  define  its  own  right  to  instruct 
its  public-school  children   in  the  fundamentals  of  social  morality. 

"Any  court  in  the  land  would  uphold  such  a  law.  It  would  not 
be  vulnerable  to  any  charge  of  infringing  religious  liberty,  because 
it  would  plainly  stop  short  of  touching  religion  — it  would  be 
limited  strictly  to  the  state's  own  undeniable  self-interest.  That 
one  great  sentence  in  the  ordinance  of  17.S7  would  alone  be  almost 
sufficient  legal  authority  for  it  : 

"  '  Nelif[ion,  morality,  and  knowledj^e  being  necessary  for  good 
government,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
maintained.' " 
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IS  WAGNER  PASSING? 

^  I  ^  HA  I'  tlio  general  i)ul)Iir  attitiuio  in  New  York  ti)\v;ii(l  W.i^iur 
■^  is  at  pieseiil  "  .i  littlr  ,ii>atluiii"  is  all  that  Mr.  I.awiciuH' t  lii- 
niaii  wiD  allow  to  those  who  croak  over  "the  passiuj;  ot  W.iiincr." 
Wajjner  can  not  pass,  he  thinks.  lho"the  Was;neritos.  it  is  true. 
are  gone  ;  and  the  validity  and  persuasiveness  of  'Tristan'  and  the 
•Ring"  as  dramas  seem  less  certain  than  of  old."  That  the  great 
(ierman's  head  has  been  somewhat  veiled  of  late  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Oilman  but  explained  by  reasons  tiiat  leave  these  music- 
dramas  still  vital  as  "an  independent  connnentaiv  that  is  ol  almost 
universal  .scope  in  its  voicing  of  the  moods  and  emotions  of  men 
and  the  varied  pageant  of  the  visible  world."  Something  that  ac- 
counts for  the  partial  neglect  under  which  Wagner  suffers  mav  lie 
found  in  the  capture  of  jmblic  taste  by  another  order  of  musical 
expression.  In  The  XortJi  .liiicricaii  Ri"-,'ic7K'  Mr.  C.ilman  offers 
this  comment  upon  the  present  situation  : 

"A  score  of  years  ago  in  New  York  those  who  cared  at  all  for 
the  dramatic  element  in  opera,  and  the  measure  ot  whose  de- 
light was  not  filled  up  by  the  vocal  pyrotechny  which  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  operas  of  the  older  repertoire,  found  their 
chief  solace  and  satisfaction  in  the  music-dramas  of  Wagner.  He 
reigned,  then,  virtually  alone  over  his  kingdom.  The  dignity,  tlie 
imaginative  power,  and  the  impre.ssive  emotional  sweep  of  his 
dramas,  as  dramas,  offset  their  obscurity  and  their  inordinate 
bulk;  and  always  their  splendid  investiture  of  music  exerted,  in 
and  of  itself,  an  enthralling  fascination.  And  that  condition  of 
affairs  might  have  continued  for  much  longer  had  not  certain  im- 
petuous young  men  of  modern  Italy  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  writing  operas  which  were  both  dramatically  engrossing  and 
musically  eloquent,  and  which  had  the  incalculable  merit,  for  our 
time  and  environment,  of  being  both  swift  in  movement  and  un- 
impeachably  obvious  in  meaning.  Thereupon  began  the  reign  of 
young  Italy  in  contemporary  opera.  It  was  inaugurated  with  the 
'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  of  Mascagni  and  tlie  '  I  I'agliacci  '  of  Leon- 
cavallo; and  it  is  continued  to-day,  with  immense  vigor  and  persist- 
ence, by  Puccini  with  all  his  later  works.  'I'he  sway  of  the  com- 
poser of  'Madame  Butterfly"  is  triumphant  and  well-nigh  absolute  ; 
and  the  reasons  for  it  are  not  elusive.  He  has  selected  for  musical 
treatment  dramas  that  are  terse  and  rapid  in  action  and  intelligible 
in  detail,  and  he  has  underscored  them  with  music  that  is  impas- 
sioned, incisive,  highly  .spiced,  rhetorical,  sometimes  poetic  and 
ingenious,  and  pervadingly  sentimental.  Moreover,  he  possesses, 
as  his  most  prosperous  attribute,  that  facility  in  writing  fervid  and 
banal  melodies  which,  as  Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck  has  observed,  'give 
the  singers  opportunity  to  pour  out  their  voices  in  that  lavish  vol- 
ume and  intensity  which  prov'oke  applause  as  infallibly  as  horse- 
radish provokes  tears." 

"Thus  we  find  the  public  offered,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rapidly 
moving,  easily  intelligible,  and  passionate  music-dramas  of 
Puccini  and  his  kin  (which  do  not  depend  for  their  appeal,  let  it 
be  noted,  upon  the  popularity  of  the  singers  who  appear  in  them) ; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  delight  of  witnessing  the  vocal 
necromancy  whereby  such  gifted  singers  as  Mr.  Caruso,  Mr.  Bonci, 
and  Mme.  Sembrich  have  succeeded  in  galvanizing  the  obsolescent 
works  of  the  old  school  into  a  semblance  of  vitality  :  is  it  any  w'onder 
that,  in  face  of  these  opposing  attractions,  the  productions  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner — which  areindubitably  not '  amusing,"  as  Mr.  De  Koven 
sadly  observes — should  languish   in   comparative  desuetude  ?" 

Mr.  Oilman  denies  to  "Puccini  and  his  fellows  "any  musical 
superiority  "  that  has  equipped  them  for  the  feat  of  invading  the 
kingdom  wherein  Wagner  ruled  in  solitary  magnificence."  The 
possession  of  such  power,  Mr.  Oilman  thinks,  is  the  possible  impli- 
cation of  an  earlier  article  in  The  \orih  American  Review  by  Mr. 
Reginald  De  Koven.  The  field  has  been  won,  Mr.  De  Koven  said, 
by  "more  modern  composers  who  have  out-Wagnered  Wagner  in 
giving  .  .  .  newer,  bolder,  and  more  vivid  musical  sensations." 
The  reference  can  not  be  to  Debussy  and  Strauss,  Mr.  Oilman 
thinks,  for  these  men  are  still  practically  unknown.  He  grants 
that  the  crux  of  the  matter  does  indeed  lie  with  Puccini.  Leonca- 
vallo, and  Mascagni,  but  he  demurs  to  calling  them  "bolder," 
"more  vivid  "  than  Wagner. 


Copyriijl]!.-.!  l,y  Klliott  A  I'ly.    I.onduu, 


MR.  SYMONS'S  ENDEAVOR  TO  "ESCAPE" 

'^^Ill\  pose  ot  .Mr.  .\i  ;hiii-  .Synioiis  is  his  constant  endeavor  to 
■*■  "escaiH'  Ironi  lite,"  Tlie  writci  \\\m\  gives  us  this  I'oi  inula 
expl.iins  th.it  lu'  uses  the  word  "pose"  with  no  unfriendiv  inten- 
tion. To  him.  it  seems,  all  men  are  posers,  more  or  less  ;  and  the 
liopular  writers  of  England  rather  more  than  less.  Mr.  Symons, 
sometimes  called  the 
loremost  prose  essayist 
in  Knglaiul  tt)-<lay.  is  said 
by  .Mr.  Francis  Orihble 
to  ditier  from  his  con- 
temporaries in  that  he 
poses  for  himself.  Men 
like  Mr.  Chesterton.  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  "pose  principally 
for  the  gallery. "  "  y\t  the 
close  of  the  most  effect- 
ive passages  in  their 
writings  they  always  seem 
to  wave  a  signal  to  the 
(ill (/lie."  But  to  Mr.  Sy- 
mons "applause  is  abso- 
lutely a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence." "He  knows  what 
he  means,  and  has  his 
point  of  view — his 'system 
of  esthetics'  and  his  phil- 

'  .'VRTHUR    SYMONS, 

osophy  of   life.    .    .    .    But  The  English  e.ssayist  whose  theory  of  art.  as 

he  poses  chiefly  for  him-        ^'^"  ^^  theory  of  life,  is  comprehended  m  an 

effort  to  "escape  from  life." 
self,  and  the  pose  is  not 

easily  distinguishablef  rom  self-realization."     .Mr.  (iribble,  writing- 
in  7y/d'/'>v///4'///'/j/ /vVrvVfC  (July),  enlarges  a  little  upon  this  point  : 

"  It  is  a  pose  which  has  one  suspicious  feature — a  certain  air  of 
esthetic  omniscience  which  does  not  always  quite  carry  convic- 
tion ;  the  pose,  in  fact,  of  a  man  extremely  sensitive  in  every  ten- 
tacle, with  each  tentacle  separately  laying  intelligent  hold  upon  a 
separate  art.  Mr.  Symons  writes  poetry,  fiction,  and  criticism. 
He  criticizes  not  literature  only,  but  also  painting,  music,  and  the 
drama.  He  pronounces  judgment  not  on  one  literature  only,  but 
on  three  :  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Italian.  His  range 
extends  from  the  Elizabethans  to  the  Decadents.  It  is  true  that 
lie  is  continually  saying  luminous  things  on  all  of  these  very  vari- 
ous subjects,  but  the  circumstance  remains  suspicious  all  the  same. 
It  is  incredible,  to  adapt  a  well-worn  saying,  that  any  man  ever  was 
quite  so  esthetically  omniscient  as  Mr.  Arthur  .Symons  appears  to 
be.  The  closest  parallel  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the 
brothers  De  Ooncourt,  and  there  is  an  obvious  point  at  which  that 
parallel  breaks  down.  There  were  two  brothers  De  Ooncourt, 
and  there  is  only  one  Mr.  Arthur  .Symons.  to  bear  the  undivided 
burden  of  universal  knowledge." 

Mr.  Symons,  it  is  noted,  began  his  literary  career  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Decadentism.  But  Decadentism,  Mr.  Oribhie  says,  was 
for  him  but  "a  station  on  the  road  to  Mysticism."  "Tlnough  one 
mental  phase,  as  through  the  other,  he  lias,  as  he  puts  it.  been 
gradually  working  his  way  "  toward  the  concrete  expression  of  a 
theory,  or  system  of  esthetics,  of  all  the  arts."  "  Tho  Mr.  Symons's 
"system"  is  as  yet  only  partially  expounded,  yet  to  Mr.  (Iribble 
he  seems  to  anticipate  his  conclusions  by  the  reiteration  of  a 
phrase  or  a  word.  "His  favorite  word  is  'escape":  his  favorite 
phrase  "escape  from  life.""  His  "theory  of  art — which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  theory  of  life" — Mr.  Onbble  finds  stated  in  Mr. 
Symons's  recently  republished  book  on  "The  Symbolist  Move- 
ment in  Literature."  The  following  quotation  from  the  book  is 
taken  as  giving  Mr.  Symons's  meaning  "more  precisely"  : 

"  Our  only  chance,  in  this  world,  of  a  complete  happiness,  lies 
in  the  measure  of  our  success  in  shutting  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and 
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deadening  its  sense  of  hearing,  and  dulling  the  keenr.ess  of  its  ap- 
preiiension  of  the  unknown.  .  .  .  As  the  present  passes  from  us. 
hardly  to  l)e  enjoyed  e.\i"ti)t  as  memory  or  as  h()i)e.  and  only  with 
an  at  best  partial  recognition  of  the  uncertainty  »>r  inutility  of  both, 
it  is  with  a  kind  of  terror  that  we  wake  up.  every  now  and  then,  to 
tile  whole  knowledge  of  our  ignorance,  and  to  some  percepli»)n  of 
where  it  is  leading  us.  'I'o  live  through  a  single  day  with  that 
overpowering  con.sciousness  of  our  real  position,  which,  in  the 
moments  in  which  alone  it  mercifully  comes,  is  like  blinding  light 
or  the  thrust  of  a  flaming  sword,  would  drive  any  man  out  of  his 
senses.  .  .  .  And  so  there  is  a  great  silent  conspiracy  between  us 
to  forget  death  ;  all  our  lives  are  spent  in  busily  forgetting  death. 
Tiiat  is  why  we  are  so  active  about  so  many  things  w  hich  we  know 
to  be  unimportant ;  w  hy  we  are  so  afraid  of  solitude,  and  so  thank- 
ful for  the  company  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Allowing  ourselves 
for  the  most  part  to  be  but  vaguely  conscious  of  that  great  sus- 
pvnse  in  which  we  live,  we  lind  our  escape  from  its  sterile,  annihi- 
lating reality,  in  many  dreams,  in  religion,  passion,  art:  each  a 
forgetfulness,  each  a  symbol  of  creation.  .  .  .  Kach  is  a  kind  of 
sul)lime  selfishness,  the  saint,  the  lover,  anil  the  artist  having  each 
iin  incommunicable  ecstasy  which  he  esteems  as  his  ultimate  at- 
tainment;  however,  in  his  lower  moments  he  may  serve  God  in 
action,  or  do  the  will  of  his  mistress,  or  minister  to  men  by  show- 
ing them  a  little  beauty.     Hut  it  is  before  all  things  an  escape." 

The  psychological  origin  of  Mr.  Symons's  theory  may  be  found, 
thinks  Mr.  (Jribble,  in  the  influence  which  Calvinism  and  Method- 
ism had  upon  his  impressionable  mind,  tho  they  are  now  no  longer 
Relieved  by  hiin.  Calvinism  and  Methodism,  observes  Mr.  Gribble. 
"are  creeds  which  continue  subtly  to  influence  impre.ssionable 
minds  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  believed."  May  we  not, 
he  asks,  "find  in  this  fact  a  further  clew  to  the  philo.sophy  of  life, 
and  even  to  the 'system  of  esthetics"  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  .' " 
The  suggestion  comes  not  from  per.sonal  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent essayist,  but  is  derived  by  a  reading  of  Mr.  .Symons's  work 
entitled  "  Spiritual  .Adventures."     We  read  further: 

"The  hrst  paper,  called  'A  Prelude  to  Life,'  and  written  in  tin- 
first  person,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  read  as  autobiography,  and 
the  other  papers  can  not  be  so  read  ;  but  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  emotions  which  they  dissect,  and  from  the 
l<ind  of  insight  shown  in  the  dissection.  Methodism,  and  the  hell- 
fire  which  blazes  around  Methodism,  and  the  madness  whicli  is 
akin  to  it,  are  themes  to  which  Mr.  Synions  recurs  as  if  they  had 
a  special  fascination  for  him  :  themes,  too,  on  wliich  he  writes 
like  a  man  who  has  acquired  his  knowledge,  not  from  without,  but 
from  within — who  has  not  merely  observed,  but  felt.  The  story 
of  '.Seaward  Lackland  '  is  specifically  the  story  of  a  preacher  whom 
.MetiuKlism  drove  to  madness.  In  'A  Prelude  to  Life"  we  find  this 
significant  passage  : 

"■'ihe  thought  of  hell  was  often  in  my  mind.  .  .  .  always  ready 
to  come  forward  at  any  external  suggestion.  Once  or  twice  it 
came  to  me  with  such  vividness  that  1  rolled  over  on  the  ground 
in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  trying  to  pray  (iod  that  I  might  not  be 
sent  to  hell,  but  unable  to  hx  my  mind  on  the  words  of  the  prayer. 
I  felt  the  eternal  flames  taking  hold  of  me,  and  some  foretaste  of 
their  endlessness  seemed  to  enter  into  my  being.' 

"This  surely  is  neither  invented  nor  imagined,  but  is  remem- 
bered. One  would  say  that  it  is  one  of  those  vivid  memories 
which  are  al.so  influences,  and  that  much  that  seems  idiosyncratic 
in  the  subsec|uent  attitude  toward  life  and  creeds  may  be  explained 
by  it.  Some  men  in  getting  rid  of  their  creeds  get  rid  also  of  their 
fears,  and,  ceasing  to  believe,  become  as  if  they  never  had  believed. 
That  is  the  impression  which  one  derives  from  such  skeptical 
writers  as  Matthew  Arnold  and  Sir  Leslie  Stei)hen.  lUit  there 
are  also  two  other  classes  of  skeptics  :  tho.se  who  are  made  melan- 
choly by  the  obligation  to  abanrlon  hope,  and  those  for  whom  a 
vague  is  sidjstituted  btr  a  d(  finite  ai)i)rehension.  To  this  last  class 
belong  all  those  who,  being  sensitively  organized,  have  been 
thoroughly  frightened  by  Methodist  or  Calvinist  threatenings  in 
their  ihildhood.  I'nless  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  is  such  a  one.  then 
the  inifrnal  evidence  furnished  by  his  writings  is  singularly  mis- 
leading. All  the  indications  are  that  Methodism  made  him  before 
art  .riid  literature  began  to  mold  him  ;  and  that,  when  he  spe;iks  of 
an  'escai)e  from  life,'  he  means,  in  the  first  instance,  an  escape 
from  Methf)dism,  and,  in  the  second  instance,  an  escape  from  tlie 
ineffaceable  mark  wiiich  Methodism  has  branded  on  his  mind." 


THE  POET  OF  THE  REAL 

'T^^HK  modern  distaste  for  in)etry  is  laid  at  liic  door  of  the  poets 
*  themselves  by  an  I'nglish  writer,  .Mr.  T.  \\  .  Hutton.  It  is 
tiicir  failure  tti  treat  of  realities,  he  thinks,  that  makes  them  .so 
limited  in  their  appeal.  Realities  are  eschewed  by  them  as  "un- 
poctic":  tho  there  are  notable  exceptions  in  the  cases  of  Henley 
and  Kipling,  who,  we  are  told,  "alone  of  moderns."  have  made 
])ovii  y  out  of  the  unpoetic.  The  ordinary  poet,  says  Mr.  Hutton 
in  J'lic  ( ^// /A'/'/- (  London),  can  not  conceive  of  beauty  except  in 
relation  to  those  things  which  are  always  accepted  as  poetic. 
"C»)nfronted  with  tho  actu.d  facts  of  lile  he  either,  like  Addi.son 
ami  I'ope,  sneers  at  tiiem  as  unpoetic.  or.  like  Keats  and  Kossetii. 
flies  in  sheer  terror  to  ;ui  imaginary  or  dream  world  peopled  bv 
tiie  creations  of  earlier  poets,  and  pinged  entirely  of  realitv.  of 
fiesii  and  bones."  Even  poets  like  Wordsworth,  we  are  reminded, 
who  profess  to  believe  in  the  poetry  and  beauty  of  the  real  world, 
treat  "only  of  the  realities  already  recognized  as  beautiful.' 
.Streets  and  factories  and  coal-mines  give  them  no  poetrv  :  the 
modern  mind  grows  impatient  of  the  realm  of  the  "poetic." 
Hence  a  dilemma  which  the  writer  presents  in  this  guise  : 

"The  progress  of  the  world  is  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of 
destroying  these  'poetic'  things,  and  if  i>ur  poets  hold  to  the  Words- 
worthian  formula  there  are  but  two  alternatives  :  either  poetry  is 
wholly  divorced  from  life  or  the  progress  of  the  world  is  no  true 
progress.  If  the  world's  progress  is  good  and  the  world's  prog- 
ress is  to  destroy  poetry,  then  goodness,  which  is  progress,  and 
beauty  are  inconsistent — and  the  attitude  of  the  modern  Philistine 
is  i^erfectly  justified." 

The  problem  here  stated  was  attacked  by  the  two  poets  above 
mentioned.  Henley  and  Kipling,  and  efforts  were  made  by  them 
to  find  a  solution.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"The  alternative,  they  would  say.  is  not  necessary.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  world  as  it  grows  better  grows  more  beautiful;  some- 
where 'out  of  sight.'  it  may  be.  and  'beyond  light  '  goodness  and 
beauty  are  one.  The  poet  must  'see  the  Infinite  in  things,"  must 
take  the  scales  from  our  eyes,  remedy  our  want  of  faith,  show  us 
the  true  poetry  latent  even  in  the  most  prosaic  subjects.  For  one 
aspect  of  life,  of  course.  Hrowning  did  this.  'The  King  and  the 
Book'  draws  the  beauty  of  faith  and  love  from  the  most  sordid  of 
stories.  For  externals  Wordsworth  achieved  something  when  he 
showed  the  loveliness,  absolutely  unrealized  before  him,  of  the 
hills  and  lakes  of  the  North.  All  poets  since  then  have  been 
living  on  this  insight  of  Wordsworth's — with  variations. 

"Mr.  Kipling  and  Henley  alone  seem  to  break  away  from  the 
clue  which  has  become  a  chain.  Mac.Andrew's  '  Hymn'  has  opened 
our  eyes  to  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  machinery.  Henley,  for  his 
part,  has  chosen  yet  more  unpromising  surroundings.  No. setting, 
one  would  say,  is  less  romantic  than  the  hospital  ward.  Vet  from 
his  years  of  suffering  in  the  old  Kdinburgh  Infirmary  he  brought 
us  a  lesson  of  beauty  in  w  hat  we  once  held  common  and  unclean  : 
that  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  death,  of  ugliness  and  meanness, 
tiiere  is  yet  an  eternal  jxietry  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  of 
kindliness  and  neighborhood  of  strength  and  endurance— that 
here,  in  a  word,  is  romance,  'the  ivory  gate  falling  back  at  the  fairy 
touch,' the  dim  sky  that  breaks  over  the  bowed  and  weary  head 
and  reveals  'the  fathomless  Infinite  through  the  gloom.'  For 
tliese  unrimed  rhythms,  flexible  as  steel  is  flexible,  render  perfectly 
the  whole  compass  of  human  feeling,  from  the  long  wail  of  physi- 
cal anguish  to  the  steady  note  of  cpiiet  resignation.  And  the  cul- 
mination is  full  of  hojie.  not  despair.  'Carry  me  out,"  he  sings. 
'  into  tlie  wind  and  the  sunshine.  Into  the  beautiful  world.*  Un- 
doubtedly the  'In  Hospital  '  rhythms  are  the  most  striking,  as  they 
are  the  most  origin;il,  of  Henley's  poems." 

The  s])irit  which  anini.iled  llu-m,  observes  Mr.  Hutton,  is  not 
wanting  in  any  of  Henley's  work.  "To  many  to  whom  the  'In 
Hospit.il' poems  are  almost  unreadable  from  their  intensity,  the 
'London  \'oluntaries  '  will  seem  to  mark  the  zenith  of  Henley's 
power."     We  read  : 

"  ( )nce  again  he  has  seen  ;i  new  thing  ;  the  rose  of  romance  hid- 
den in  the  gray  dingy  streets.  wlutluT  in  tiie  liimness  of  night  or 
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on  the  Sabbath  afternoon  with  its  nuMnorios  ot  "woods  at  even- 
song,' or  in  tlie  gt^lden  evening  wlien 

III  ,1  yolclon  sloiy 
l-oii)-  l.tpsiii^  down  a  golden  coasted  sky 
The  day,  not  dies,  but  seems 
Dispersed  in  wafts  and  ilriftsof  jjold,  and  slieil 
I'pon  a  past  of  golden  soiii;  and  story 
And  memories  of  gold  ami  jjolden  dreams. 

So  through  ail  the  pliasesol"  London's  life  Henley  finds  something 
of  grace  and  glory,  casting  a  halo  over  the  dim  dusty  streets. 
And  his  later  sketches  of  London  characters  all  have  the  same 
charm,  the  magician's  wand  has  touched  them,  and  losing  none  ot 
their  externals  they  yet  betray  more  cle.ulv  the  hidden,  which 
is  the  soul. 

"  It  is  these  two  series  oi  poems  which  really  put  Henley  among 
the  true  poets — who  are  original.  He  is  finding,  if  you  will,  a 
new  formula.  Yet  in  his  use  of 
the  old  tools,  the  old  conven- 
tions, he  is  second  to  few.  The 
'Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments '  is  possibly  the  best  ex- 
ample of  his  spirit  working  on 
the  'rare  brocade,  the  cloth  of 
gold.'  of  a  subject  in  itself  a 
poem.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
had  characterized  his  essay  on 
'Homer  and  Theocritus,'  a  rare 
enthusiasm  glorifying  an  old, 
old  tale.  Now  we  come  again 
to  the  mysterious  Eastern  land, 
seeing  as  of  old  the  steps  into 
Aladdin's  grotto  and  the  cave 
of  Ali  Baba,  coming  once  more 
to  the  'House  of  the  Painted 
Eyes'  whose  very  name  calls 
up  a  delicious  shudder,  or  to 
the  huge  bulk,  strong  and  bleak, 
of  the  Magnetic  Mount :  so  we 
wander  by  'isles  of  palm  and 
lotus,  fortunate  mains,  far- 
shimmering  seas.'  and  view 
once  more  'the  promise  of 
wistful  hills,  the  shining,  shift- 
ing sovranties  of  dream.' 

"  In  a  sense  this  poem  marks 
the  summit  of  the  'romantic  ' 
side  of  Henley's  work.  Never 
again  in  gorgeousness  of  im- 
agery, in  sustained  power  of 
word-painting,  does  he  ap- 
jiroach  it ;  tho  at  least  one 
other  'romantic  '  subject  sup- 
plied him  with  much  tine  poetry.  Once  again  he  must  be  classed 
with  Kipling — as  a  poet  of  Imperialism.  It  is  Henley's  misfor- 
tune indeed  that  a  large  majority,  even  of  educated  persons, 
j.idge  him  by  his  patriotic  poems  and  consciously  or  unconsciously 
compare  him  with  Kipling. 

"Yet  even  the  most  careless  reader  must  realize  the  essential 
difference.  It  is  not  that  Henley  is  more  .dignified,  tho  he  never 
descends  to  the  lowest  depths  of  'flag-flapping';  it  is  not  that 
Henley  fails  to  see  the  full  glory  of  the  Imperial  ideal  'of  ships 
steering  through  deep  waters  and  harvests  gathered  from  all  seas 
,  .  .  of  the  flag  of  England  everywhere  triumphant.'  The  beauty 
of  such  lines  as 

Never  was  road  so  rough  that  we  left  its  purpose  dark. 
Stark  was  ever  the  sea  but  our  ships  were  yet  more  stark. 

or  the  ecstasy  of  self-sacrifice  that  one  finds  in 

Wliat  have  I  done  for  you.  England,  my  Kngland  ? 
show  that  Henley  saw  as  weli  as  Kipling  the  glory  of  Imperial- 
ism. ...  His  message  i.s  the  eternal  one  that  every  age  must  learn 
anew,  and  perhaps  ours  most  of  all.  that  man's  spirit,  man's  soul,  is 
in  itself  beautiful,  tho  externally  it  may  be  full  of  imperfections, 
that  man's  work,  ugly  as  it  may  appear,  yet  has  a  beauty  as  true  as 
that  of  nature,  that  the  sorrows  and  pains  of  this  life  serve  only  to 
show  these  beauties  of  the  soul  :  above  all,  that  pain  and  wrong  and 
death  itself  are  inconsiderable:  to  die  is  nothing,  to  have  lived  is 
everything." 


Krom  the  -MetropoliUn  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

THE    I..AI)V    l.II.nH, 

From  the  painting  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  recently  added  to  the  collec 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 


A   NEWLY   ACQUIRED   ROSSETTI 

^()  few  are  the  examples  of  Dante  (iabriel  Rossetti 's  art  avail- 
*^^  able  for  public  inspection  in  this  country  that  a  new  one 
placed  in  a  public  g.dlery  is  .1  matter  for  recognition.  Attention 
is  called  by  the  critic  of  the  New  \'ork  Times  to  the  water-color 
painting  acciuired  this  summer  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  It 
has  the  strange  and  poignant  charm  exercised  by  many,  perhaps 
by  most,  of  Kossetti's  works,  observes  the  writer,  adding  that  "it 
will  be  a  dangerous  neighbor  in  any  gallery  of  modern  paintings, 
.so  intense  and  splendid  is  the  face  it  turns  to  us  among  paler 
evocations  of  the  romantic  s])irit."  The  picture  is  called  "The 
Lady  Lilith."  "The  image  of  Lilith,  Adam's  first  wife,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmudic  tradition,  had  a  peculiar  fascination  for  Ros- 
setti, and  he  wove  around  it 
some  of  his  mystically  sensuous 
conceptions  of  women,"  says 
Mr.  Roger  E.  Fry  in  Tlie  Bulle- 
tin (July)  of  the  Museum.  The 
version  now  acquired  for  Amer- 
ica, we  are  told,  is  one  of  two 
executed  in  water-color  in  iSO; 
and  is  generally  considered  the 
finer.  "On  the  back  of  the 
frame  is  a  label  whereon,  in 
Rossetti "s  own  handwriting,  is 
the  following:  '"Lady  Lilith," 
Beware  of  her  fair  hair  for  she 
excells  All  women  in  the  magic 
of  her  locks,  And  when  she 
twines  them  round  a  young 
man's  neck  She  will  not  let 
him  go  again.  Goethe'  (Sic)." 
The  description  of  the  picture 
given  by  The  'Times  critic  is 
this  : 

" 'l"he  lady  sits  in  a  low  chair, 
holding  a  hand-mirror  in  her 
left  hand,  and  combing  out  her 
long,  beautiful,  rippling  tresses 
with  her  right.  She  wears  a 
grayish-white  gown,  and  a  man- 
tle lined  with  white  fur  is  fall- 
ing from  her  shoulders  over  the 
arm  of  the  chair.  Her  eyes, 
the  inlaid  pattern  of  the  mirror, 
and  the  outside  material  of  the  mantle  repeat  the  note  of  blue  in 
the  rich  harmony.  Her  red-gold  hair  forms  a  brilliant  center  of 
interest,  grayish  roses  with  pink  buds  are  back  of  her  head,  a  scar- 
let poppy  blooms  in  a  glass  by  her  side,  she  wears  a  pink  coral 
bracelet,  and  the  tassels  of  the  mirror-cord  are  a  modified  crim- 
son ;  the  spray  of  foxgloves,  crimson  and  violet,  lie  on  the  table 
under  her  window,  and  through  the  window  is  seen  a  landscape  of 
tender  spring  greens. 

"The  type  is  one  of  beautiful  womanhood  without  a  suggestion 
of  baleful  influence  or  serpent  origin.  The  eyes  are  dreamy  and 
rather  gentle,  the  handsome  mouth  and  full  chin  have  generous, 
frank  curves ;  the  lovely  throat  is  neither  remarkably  long  nor 
sinuous.  The  picture  apparently  is  a  good  likeness  of  the  mod- 
el, Mrs.  Schott  (Fanny  Cornforth),  who  appears  many  times  in 
Rossetti 's  work." 

In  The  lhi>lin,i^ton  Magazine  (New  York,  May)  Mr.  Robert 
Ross  points  out  that  this  j)icture  illustrates  Rossetti's  preferences 
in  color  as  he  himself  has  recorded  them.     Thus  : 

"Tlie  order  in  which  I  love  colors,'  writes  Rossetti,  'are:  No. 
I.  inire,  light,  warm  green;  No.  2,  deep  gold  color;  No.  3,  cer- 
tain tints  of  gray;  No.  4,  shadowy  steel  blue;  No.  5,  brown  with 
crimson  tinge;  No.  6,  scarlet.'  The  reflection  in  the  mirror  of 
the  garden  outside  (No.  1),  Lady  Lilith's  hair  (No.  2),  portions 
of  the  dress  (No.  3),  the  eyes  (No.  4),  the  foxgloves  (No.  5),  the 
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coral  on  the  wrist  with  tlie  poppy  in  the  glass  (No.  6)  are  painted 
testaments  of  Rossetti's  naive  confidences. " 

Mr'.  Ross  continues  : 

"A  breadth  in  the  painting,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  detail, 
differentiates  the  work  from  others  by  the  artist's  associates  and 
friends.  Not  only  by  the  title  does  Rossetti  lift  an  entirely  ^tv/;v 
subject  into  a  higher  and  harder  field  of  painting  ;  it  is  by  the 
grandeur  of  treatment,  the  imaginative  splendor  of  the  color,  the 
invention  of  design.  You  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  the 
name  was  an  afterthought,  because  he  refers  simply  to  the 'Toi- 
lette i'icturt  '  in  writing  of  it  to  his  mother.  Nevertheless  the 
haunting  fa.scination  of  the  Lilith  legend  may  have  been  the  direct 
.source  of  inspiration.  On  the  back  of  the  frame  in  his  own  hand- 
writing is  a  translation  from  the  passage  in  Ooethe  where  Lilith 
must  have  first  attracted  his  attention.  All  the  biographers  have 
dwelt  on  the  subtlety  of  presenting  her  as  a  seductive  modern  lady 
rather  than  Eve's  predecessor,  the  mother  of  the  glittering  sons 
who  move  in  the  woods  and  waters.  It  is  undeniably  typical  of 
RosscXU's pt'fso/ia/  and  peculiar  Preraphaelitism,  this  Talmudic 
or  progenetic  idea  of  womanhood,  and  recalls  the  amusing  story 
ol  tlie  lady  who  asked  Mr.  Leathart  of  Newcastle 'if  he  did  not 
find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  pre-Adamite  pictures.'  At  the  same 
time  it  is  harmful  to  Rossetti's  reputation  if  the  literary  motives  in 
his  pictures  are  dwelt  upon  rather  than  their  significance  as  paint- 
ings and  drawings.  We  must  not  be  lured  by  his  exquisite  poetry 
into  overlooking  the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  his  delicate 
and  peccant  art.  The  refiex  action  of  his  poetry  and  his  painting 
l)elongs  to  the  history  of  the  man,  not  the  artist.  Poetry  does  not 
palliate  faulty  execution." 


THE  EXPANDED  CHAUTAUQUA 

THE  Chautauqua  system  seemed  to  an  Oxford  professor,  some 
years  ago  when  he  was  fresh  from  his  home  atmosphere  of 
intellectual  aristocracy,  "a  veritable  intellectual  debauch."  But 
to  the  American  Mr.  Trumbull  White  it  appears  rather  as  "the 
summer  substitute  for  the  lyceum  of  the  last  century."  That  par- 
ticular form  of  indulgence,  which  enlisted  such  men  as  "  Emerson 
and  Alcott  and  Phillips  and  (iarrison  and  Beecher  with  their  con- 
temporaries seems  to  liave  passed,  partly  because  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  books  and  magazines."  The  lecture-bureaus  and  lecture- 
courses  of  the  present,  it  is  noted,  "do  not  fill  the  place  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  country  that  was  one  time  true,"  this  writer 
observes.  The  English  characterization,  emanating  from  Prof. 
H.  .Morse  Stephens,  now  of  California,  is  perhaps  "precise  enough." 
thinks  Mr.  While,  to  describe  the  Chautauqua  as  "another  mani- 
festation of  the  American  passion  for  the  public  school,  the  library, 
and  the  general  uplift  of  education,  not  always  guided  by  authority 
through  the  paths  of  the  highest  wi.sdom,  but  always  aiming  in  the 
right  oirection."  Mr.  White,  who  writes  in  the  August  Applet o)t's 
.\fa,i,uiziiie,  shows  how  the  "system  "  has  expanded  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Formerly  the  summer  assemblies  were  few  in  number,  and 
were  resokls  for  students  of  the  "Chautaucjua  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Circle,"  who,  in  addition  to  listening  to  lectures  and  concerts. 
received  their  diplomas  of  graduation  after  four  years  of  reading. 
Now  "from  Easfport  to  Tia  Juana  and  from  Blaine  to  Miami  one 
may  find  the  nnautauciua."  Their  numbers  render  them  generic 
and  re(|uire  the  change  of  spelling  to  a  small  "c."  Says  Mr. 
White: 

".Some  of  then*:  younger  ones  have  achieved  si)lendi(I  success, 
thanks  to  the  organization,  the  men,  and  the  money  behind  them. 
In  such  instances  their  program,  faculty,  attendance,  and  material 
e(|uij)menl  of  buildings  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  the  earlier 
group. 

"  .Another  type  restricts  itself  entirely  to  the  i)rogram  of  assembly 
entertainments,  its  location  a  bit  of  woodland  convenient  to  some 
city  of  easy  access,  with  a  large  tent  or,  perhaps,  a  bare  pine 
building  for  an  auditorium,  and  no  other  physical  equipment. 
Camp  sites  are  offered  to  all  who  will  come  for  the  nioiUli.  .itid  ii 
is  frankly  only  a  sea.son  of  camping  and  recreation. 


".Still  another,  even  smaller,  and  but  recently  multiplying,  is  the 
nondescript  which  calls  itself  an  assembly  and  means  really  three 
or  four  days  of  lecture  and  concert  in  a  village  church  or  hall, 
dejjending  almost  entirely  on  neighborhood  patronage  and  the 
allurement  of  the  name.  Clearly  in  this  instance  strangers  are 
hardly  expected,  and  in  so  far  as  these  junior  members  of  the 
fraternity  have  any  influence  at  all,  it  is  to  reduce  the  attendance 
on  the  more  pretentious  institutions. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  multiplication  of  chautauquas  has  had 
the  inevitable  effect  of  multiplied  competition,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  attendance  at  the  older  institutions  has  fallen  off  in 
later  years.  Of  course,  if  this  is  accomplished  while  still  preserv- 
ing the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  programs  provided,  no  harm 
is  (lone,  but  there  is  where  the  real  difficulty  lies. 

".Another  inevitable  result  of  this  too  ready  multiplication  is 
more  organization,  more  formalism,  and  less  personality.  The 
whole  institution  is  suffering  in  certain  details  from  these  influ- 
ences, precisely  as  has  been  true  in  some  more  purely  commercial 
undertakings. 

"  Each  of  these  chautauquas  has  its  superintendent,  or  some 
official  of  similar  functions,  who,  in  spite  of  trustees,  committees, 
and  advi.sory  boards,  is  the  vital  force  behind  the  whole  affair. 
According  to  the  personality  of  this  man  was  the  personality  of 
the  Chautauqua.  Keen  business  judgment,  apostolic  fervor,  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  the  covnage  of  an  impresario,  and  the  keenness  of 
a  theatrical  syndicate  were  qualities  greatly  to  be  desired  and 
sometimes  present  in  a  rudimentary  form.  The  superintendent 
was  'on  the  job'  day  and  night  the  year  around,  and  all  his  work 
showed  in  six  weeks  of  summer. 

"When  the  chautauquas  were  widely  scattered,  the  superintend- 
ents sometimes  exchanged  visits  and  .sometimes  corresponded, 
with  a  view  to  better  acquaintance,  broader  outlook,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  of  audiences  and  the  value  of  attractions.  Then 
came  the  .Superintendents'  Association,  natural  to  expect,  per- 
fectly proper  and  inevitable,  but  making  contact  just  a  little  too 
close:  exchange  of  information  just  a  little  too  constant  and 
complete. 

"In  with  the  disadvantages  were  some  manifest  benefits.  It 
became  possible  for  the  Superintendents'  Association  to  be  a  sort 
of  booking  agency  and  clearing-house  for  talent,  to  contract  for  a 
month  of  consecutive  engagements  for  a  certain  lecturer  at  a  fixt 
price,  making  the  cost  to  each  chautauqua  less  than  the  rate  for  a 
single  booking,  arranging  his  own  route  of  travel  economically, 
and  rendering  him  a  service  as  truly  as  themselves.  It  was  possi- 
ble to  weed  out  undesirable  attractions  and  advance  the  interest  of 
desirable  ones  by  the  closer  e.xchange  of  information,  thus  pro- 
ducing automatically  a  virtual  white  list  and  black  list.  And 
with  this  first  cousin  to  a  syndicate  in  operation,  it  became  easier 
to  deal  with  the  lyceum  bureaus  that  supply  platform  talent  as  a 
business  glad  to  contract  in  bulk  for  so  many  shipments,  F.O.B., 
of  anything  from  bell-ringers  to  barytones,  politicians  to  parlor 
magicians. 

"It  is  no  surprize  that  this  shifting  condition  has  resulted  in 
bringing  too  many  of  the  chautau(|uas  into  the  same  mold.  Even 
the  larger  ones  are  not  immune  from  the  difficulty,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  are  almost  precise  duplicates  of  each  other. 
There  are  booking  agencies  in  the  business  that  are  prepared  for 
a  fixt  price  to  furnish  the  entire  chautaucjua  program  of  three  days' 
or  one  week's  or  three  weeks'  duration,  to  any  village  that  will 
hire  a  hall,  appoint  a  local  manager,  and  sell  tickets  for  the  benefit 
of  some  local  cause.  I'ndoubtedly  these  are  better  than  none,  and 
they  have  made  it  possible  to  grow  two  chautauquas  where  there 
was  hut  one  before,  but  they  are  not  the  ones  that  lent  distinction 
to  tl)e  name." 

( )ni-  inii)ressive  evidence  of  tlie  \ilality  and  universality  of  the 
chiuitau(|ua.  we  are  told,  is  that  almost  every  organized  religious 
bo(l\  in  the  country  has  adopted  it  as  a  phase  of  activity  for 
sununcr  woik  : 

"I'xNides  virtually  all  the  i'rotestant  denominations,  there  are 
chaul,ui(|uas  supported  by  their  afliliated  bodies,  of  which  the 
lipwoilh  League,  the  Noung  People's  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, and  the  ^'oung  Men's  Christian  Association  are  types, 
and  such  diverse  others,  for  instance,  as  RomanC'atholic  and 
•Spiritualist  chautauciuas. 

"  in  Its  best  form  the  chautau(|ua  of  to-day  has  become  one  of  the 
most  .haracteristic  American  institutions  that  could  be  found." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Bliss.  W.  I).  P.  [Editor  in  Chief].  The  \cw  Kn- 
cyclojiedia  of  Social  Reform,  i  vol.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  1300.  New  York:  Funk  &  \V agnails  Co.,  1908. 
$7.50  net. 

The  title  of  this  broad-shouldered  vol- 
ume hardly  does  it  justice.  Certainly 
one  not  interested  in  social  reforni  would 
err  in  inferring  that  the  book  contained 
nothing  for  him.  Strictly  speaking,  Dr. 
Bliss  has  given  us  an  encycloj)edia  of 
social  inovements  and  social  questions — 
matters  in  which  no  one  will  disclaim  an 
interest.  Instead  of  an  array  of  briefs 
on  behalf  of  radical  changes  in  the  social 
order  we  have  here  a  setting  forth  of  the 
statistics,  the  facts,  the  leaders,  the  organi- 
zations, the  proposals,  and  the  arguments 
relating  to  every  mooted  social  question. 

The  book  has,  therefore,  a  wide  range 
of  appeal.  The  rooted  "standpatter"  is 
just  as  interested  as  the  progressist  in 
knowing  where,  when,  and  how  far  single 
tax,  referendum,  public  ownership,  the 
Galveston  idea,  or  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children  has  been  adopted.  The 
indurated  Bourbon  will  be  thankful  to 
have  under  his  hand  the  latest  tabulated 
figures  for  trade-unions,  banks,  land- 
ownership,  foreign  commerce,  infant  mor- 
tality, child  labor,  insurance,  inheritance- 
taxes,  strikes,  family  budgets,  and  Jewish 
colonies.  Here,  in  fact,  he  can  find  data 
he  would  hardly  be  able  to  dig  out  from  a 
cartload  of  statistical  publications.  Tlie 
editor,  preacher,  teacher,  writer,  lawyer,  or 
politician,  be  he  never  so  conservati\e, 
will  appreciate  a  digest  of  child-labor  laws, 
or  factory  provisions  for  all  States  and 
countries,  a  resum^  of  suffrage  qualifica- 
tions the  world  over,  an  index  of  the  re- 
ports and  leading  articles  put  forth  by 
the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  a  list 
of  institutional  churches  with  their  lines 
of  activity,  or  a  directory  of  the  i  70  social 
settlements  in  the  United  States.  The 
student  of  theoretical  sociology  will  re- 
joice in  the  copious  materials  for  all  man- 
ner of  cross-comparisons  between  different 
societies  or  different  times  in  respect  to 
social  conditions. 

Manv  of  the  articles  have  been  prepared 
by  the  best  authorities.  Thus,  Professor 
Giddings  handles  .sociology;  Prof.  A. 
C.  Miller,  political  economy;  Secretary 
Strauss,  commercial  relations;  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  Democratic  party  and  social  reform; 
C.  D.  Wright,  factory  legislation;  Professor 
Howard,   divorce;     John   DeAVitt   Warner, 


free  trade.  Incli\-idualisni  is  treated  by 
Pre.sident  Hadley,  education  by  Dr.  Dexter, 
compulsory  arV)itration  by  Mr.  Gompers, 
coeducation  by  President  Jordan,  lynch- 
ing by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  trade  agree- 
ments by  Professor  Commons,  industrial 
insurance  by  Professor  Henderson,  consti- 
tutionalism by  President  Fellows,  biology 
and  social  refonn  by  Benjamin  Kidd, 
corporations  by  John  Moody,  penology 
by  Dr.  Barrows,  charity  organizations 
by  Dr.  De\ine,  lighting  by  Dr.  Bemis. 

On  fundamental  topics  of  debate  the 
arguments  for  and  against  are  presented 
by  qualified  spokesmen.  Preeminent  au- 
thorities are  quoted  in  cxtcnso,  and  to  the 
more  important  articles  are  appended 
references  to  the  best  literature.  In  pithi- 
ness and  objectivity  the  work  shows  a 
distinct  improvement  over  the  first  En- 
cyclopedia of  Social  Reform  ])re])ared  by 
Dr.  Bliss  several  years  ago.  It  ought  to 
ha\-e  a  place  in  every  reference  library. 
Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 

<'ampbell,  Rev.  T.  J.  Pioneer  Priests  of  North 
America.  1(143-1710.  8vo,  pp.  333.  New  York: 
Fordham  University  Press. 

Father  Cami)bell  has  here  produced  a 
work  on  a  theme  long  neglected.  Park- 
ham  dealt  with  it  in  a  notable  volume,  but 
his  method  was  not  so  inuch  the  presenta- 
tion of  biographies  as  the  general  subject 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S   BIRTHPLACE  IN   DERBY, 
ENGLAND. 


in  its  religious,  social,  and  j)olitical  as- 
pects. Father  Campbell  has  given  us 
formal,  detailed  individual  sketches  of 
these  priestly  heroes.  He  has  restricted 
his  volume  to  priests  who  labored  among 
the  Iroquois  Indians  of  Central  and  West- 
ern New  York,  chief  among  whom  was  the 
saintly  inartyr  Isaac  Jogues;  notable 
among  the  others  being  Bressani,  Le 
Moyne,  Bruyas,  Millet,  Garnier,  and  the 
Lambervilles.  In  all  eighteen  are  pre- 
sented and  in  a  few  instances  with  por- 
traits. Father  Campbell  has  gone  to  first 
sources  for  his  information.  The  sketches 
are  extremely  well  done,  filling  as  they  do 
a  real  niche  in  historical  literature  per- 
taining to  the  pioneer  history  of  New 
York  State. 

Father  Campbell's  enthusiasm  for  these 
devoted  men  has  been  shared  by  many 
writers  who  were  not  Catholics.  Morgan, 
in  his  book  on  the  Iroquois,  declared  that 
their  zeal  and  devotion  "were  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  Christianity." 
Parkman  chronicles  frequently  the  devo- 
tion and  almost  superhuman  endurance 
with  which  they  performed  their  labor 
and  bore  privation  and  torture.  One 
may  well  wish  for  Father  Campbell's  book 
the  general  circulation  in  public  and  pri- 
vate historical  libraries  which  it  well 
deserves  to  secure. 

Day,  Holman.  King  Spruce.  A  Novel  with 
Pictures   in   Colors.     i2mo.     New  York:     Harper  & 

Brothers.      $1.50. 

Deland,  Margaret.  R.  J.'s  Mother  an<l  Some 
Other  People.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  312.  New 
York:    Harper    &  Bros.      $1.50. 

Duncan,  David.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Her- 
bert Spencer.  Illustrated.  2  vols.,  octavo,  pp. 
xiii-414,  vii-444.  New  York-  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$5  net. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Herbert  Spencer's  "Autobiog- 
raphy," a  work  that  was  to  many  readers 
a  disappointment  in  that  the  author  gen- 
eralized about  himself  much  after  the 
manner  of  his  scientific  generalizing  in  the 
books  that  made  his  fame.  Spencer's  life 
was  extremely  uneventful,  and  jjerhaps  a 
writer  bttter  gifted  with  powers  of  pic- 
turesque and  personal  narrative  might 
have  failed  as  well  as  he  to  compose  a 
book  having  marked  personal  interest. 

'I'he  appearance  of  the  present  volumes, 
which,  in  size,  about  equal  the  two  which 
made  up  the  "Autobiography,"  will 
scarcely  better  satisfy  the  reader  who  is 
looking  for  interesting  personal  revela- 
tions.    Dr.  Duncan,  Spencer's  authorized 
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biographer,  has  prepared  them  in  work- 
manlike manner,  and  does  succeed  in  giv- 
ing the  reader  a  somewhat  more  intimate 
view  of  Spencer's  character  At  the  same 
time,  the  vohimes  are  likely  to  have  most 
interest  for  readers  who  already  have  felt 
themselves  attracted  by  the  personality 
<)t  Spencer. 

One  thing  made  ])crfectly  clear  is  that 
Sj>encer  was  capable  of  much  warmer  per- 
sonal feelings  toward  others  than  he  has 
commonly  lieen  sui)posed  to  possess.  His 
devotion  to  his  parents  was  wholly  line 
and  he  was  capable  of  inspiring  devotion 
not  only  in  them,  but  in  others;  the  most 
notable  example  of  this  being  the  friend- 
ship of  E.  L.  Voumans,  of  New  York,  to 
whom  Spencer's  reputation  in  America 
must  always  remain  under  a  large  debt  of 
obligation.  Dr.  Duncan  refers  to  this 
friendshij)  as  "a  loyal  devotion  rarely 
i-qualed  and  never  surpassed."  These 
words  Cfjntain  no  exaggeration.  Spencer 
himself  acknowledged  his  great  debt  in 
the  "Autobiography."  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  Youmans  saw  that  tribute  in 
manuscript  fcjrm  l)cfore  his  death,  which 
jjreceded  that  of  Spencer  by  some  years. 
"I  shall  be  fully  content,"  wrote  You- 
mans in  reply.  "  to  Vjc  remembered  through 
this  noble  tribute  from  a  man  of  justice, 
wh(j  knows  the  purjj<ises  by  which  I  have 
been  animated  in  my  life-work." 

Dr.  Duncan  has  found  nothing  to  add 
to  the  account  which  Spencer  gave  of  his 
visit  to  America.  This  is  something  of  a 
disapi^ointment.  but  he  has  a  few  words 
to  say  in  regard  to  Si)encer"s  relations  to 
George  Eliot  which  will  sur])rize  most 
readers.  In  the  "  Autol)iography  "  Spen- 
cer, in  discussing  the  fact  that  he  never 
married,  remarks  that,  in  one  instance, 
he  had  found  sympathy  and  compan- 
ionship, but  that  "she  lacked  physical 
l)eauty,  and  that  to  me  was  a  sine  qua 
non."  At  the  time  this  was  generally 
thought  to  be  a  reference  to  George  Eliot. 
But  Dr.  Duncan  says  that  stories  current 
in  Sijencer's  lifetime  as  to  his  having  been 
in  lf)ve  with  George  Eliot  "for  years 
caused  him  great  annoyance,"  and  that  he 
laid  the  matter  in  strict  confidence  be- 
fore several  friends,  including  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  and  Youmans,  in  order  that 
they  might  privately  contradict  it.  After 
George  Eliot's  death,  Spencer  was  anx- 
ious that  her  husV^and.  Mr.  Cross,  should 
insert  in  his  life  of  her  a  note  giving  an 
authoritative  denial  of  these  statements. 
To  this  Mr.  Cross  agreed.  1)ut  eventually, 
as  the  result  of  a  conference  between  him 
and  Spencer,  and  a  failure  to  agree  as  to 
the  wording  of  the  note,  no  such  note  was 
jirinted.  A  letter  from  Spencer  to  You- 
mans is  now  printed,  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstance" in  which  the  omission  oc- 
curred. 

Spencer's  views  <m  several  important 
questions  that  arose  in  his  lifetime  are  in- 
terestingly set  forth  in  several  letters. 
Writing  in  1863  on  our  Civil  War  he 
says,  "I  have  all  along  held  that  it  was 
both  a  necessary  thing  and  a  desirable  thing 
that  a  separation  should  take  place,"  but 
he  added  that  he  had  always  hoped  that 
the  South  "might  be  restricted  within 
narrf)W   limit'^  "     '  >n    '\oni;in    sulTr.ige    he 


wrote  that  he  believed  it  "would  restrict 
and  indeed  diminish  liberty,"  because  it 
"would  strengthen  the  hold  of  authority, 
for  women  as  a  class  were  habitually  on 
the  side  of  authority."  He  believed,  also, 
that  "the  relative  deficiency  of  the  female 
mind  is  in  just  those  most  complex  facul- 
ties, intellectual  and  moral,  which  have 
political  action  for  their  sphere."  Spen- 
cer opposed  free  libraries,  because  "in- 
stead of  being  places  for  study  they  have 
become  places  for  reading  trashy  novels 
and  worthless  papers."  He  could  approve 
of  them  no  more  than  he  could  aj)])rove  of 
free  bakeries.  "Food  for  the  mind  should 
no  more  be  given  gratis  than  food  for  the 
body  should  be  given  gratis." 

In  his  old  age  Si)encer's  view  of  the 
outlook  for  the  world  in  general  was  pessi- 
inistic.  He  wrote  to  Tyndall  in  1893  de- 
ploring the  "wild  ideas  and  actions"  then 
prevalent,  and  said  they  were  due  to  "giv- 
ing men  political  ])ower  without  iinposing 
on  them  jKilitical  burdens."  He  regarded 
the    outlook    with    disma\-    and    predicted 


E.    L.   YOUMANS, 

Heilx;rt  Spencer's  .Vmerican  friend. 

"tremendous  disasters,"  tlio  neither  he 
nor  Tyndall  hai)])ily  would  live  to  see 
them,  they  being  likely  to  be  "out  of  it 
before  the  crash  comes."  In  the  same 
year  he  predicted  tliat  a  "dreadful  catas- 
trophe" was  coming  to  America;  it  would 
be  .social  rather  than  linancial,  the  Amer- 
icans being  about  "to  reap  the  far-reach- 
ing and  widely  didused  consetpiences  of 
their  admiraticm  for  smart  prigs,  and  the 
general  mercantile  laxity  '  In  1898  he 
said  the  Eurojiean  nations  were  "vying 
with  one  another  in  jiolitical  burglaries." 
and  that  the  world  had  entered  upon  "an 
era  of  social  cannibalism,"  in  which  tlie 
strong  nations  were  devouring  the  weaker. 
Tennyson's  conduct  in  continuing  to 
receive  a  ])ension  when  he  no  longer  had 
any  need  of  it,  the  pension  being  paid  out 
of  "a  small  fund  intended  for  the  necessi- 
tous men  of  science  and  letters,"  and 
"quite  inadequate  t(j  meet  tlie  legitimate 
claims  xjpon  it."  Si)eilcer  thought  had  been 
"a  disgrace"  for  many  years.  Tennyson 
had     becf>mc     .1     compiirativelv     wealtlu' 


man,  and  the  pension  was  bestowed  at  a 
time  when  he  was  young  and  had  lost 
nearly  all  he  ])ossest  in  an  imprudent 
sjjeculation. 

Spencer  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  his 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  writings  of 
famous  philoscjjihers,  a  fact  with  which  he 
was  often  reproached  by  his  critics.  To 
Leslie  Stephen  in  iSg9  he  said  that  when 
writing  "Social  Statics"  he  had  never 
read  Locke,  altho  a  copy  of  Locke  had 
long  been  on  his  father's  shelves.  "The 
same  holds  of  all  other  books  of  philo- 
sophical kinds.  "  said  he.  He  had  never 
read  any  of  Bacon,  except  his  "Essays.  " 
He  knew  nothing  in  particular  of  Hobbes. 
Paley,  or  Bentham,  except  as  he  had  met 
certain  statements  about  them  here  and 
there  in  other  writings.  He  had  never 
looked  into  any  of  their  books.  Of  Kant 
he  had  read  "only  the  first  few  pages." 
while  his  ignorance  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophical writers  was  "absolute."  He  had 
several  times  taken  up  Plato's  writings, 
but  "quickly  put  them  down  with  more 
or  less  irritaticm,"  while  of  Aristotle  he 
said  he  "knew  even  less  than  of  Plato." 

Of  the  physical  limitations  under  which 
Spencer  worked  many  interesting  glimp.ses 
are  given.  When  writing  his  last  book. 
"Facts  and  Cotnments,"  published  a  short 
time  before  his  death  and  the  result  of 
two  years'  work,  he  was  able  to  produce 
only  ten  lines  a  day.  Even  when  a  young 
man  he  was  afflicted  with  a  nervousness 
from  which  he  sought  relief  in  playing 
quoits  and  rackets.  Each  of  these  games 
he  would  play  in  some  court  attached  to 
a  house  or  pavilion,  and  after  playing 
about  twenty  minutes  would  retire  to 
cover  and  resume  his  writing  until  the 
ner\ousness  returned,  when  he  would  play 
again. 

Eldrldge,  William  Tillinghast.  Meryl.  Frontis- 
piece. 1 2mo.  pp.  ^2i.  .New  Vork;  l)o(ld.  Mead 
&  Co.      Si. 10. 

FIcke.  Arthur  Davison.  The  Earth  Passion. 
Boundary,  and  Other  Poems.  8vo,  pp.  58.  Boston: 
Small.  Maynard    it  Co. 

Foord,  John.  The  Factory  Behind  the  Great 
Arrow  Car.  Illustrated.  Buffalo:  The  George  N. 
Pierce  Co. 

Ford,  Scwell.  Siile-steppinR  with  Shorty,  llhis 
trated.  i  jmo.  pu.  325.  New  Vork;  Mitchell 
Kennerley.     $1.50. 

Kour-PooN  >ly«tery.  Frontispiece.  i2mo.  pp 
,i  i().      Xew   ^■ork       The  Century  Co. 

(iardcnhirr,  S  imuel  M.  Purple  ami  Homespun 
I  imo.  pp.  .(7o.      .\"<.\\  Vork:    Harper  &  Bros.      $1.50. 

<iardner,  Willi. im  Amorv  In  Oreece  with  tlu- 
Classics  Frontispiece.  1  imo,  pp.  joi.  Boston 
Little.   Brown    &■  Co 

<Jl.vn,  Elinor.  'I"he  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline. 
1 2mo,  pp.  2go,  and  Beyond  the  Rocks:  A  Love 
Story.      i2mo,  pp.  3 20.      New  Vork:    Dufficld   &  Co. 

Hale,  William  Bayaril.  A  Week  in  the  White 
House  with  Theoilure  Roosevelt:  A  Study  of  the 
President  at  the  .N'ation's  Business.  Illustrated. 
Kimo.   pp.    153.      New   Vork:    (1.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

$1    2S. 

Mr.  Hale  has  written  this  book  after 
having  had  the  jirivilege  of  spending  a 
week  in  ])ersonal  observation  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  desk  and  elsewhere  in  the 
White  House.  The  result  is  a  document 
probably  unique  in  the  literature  jiertain- 
ing  to  Presidents.  It  is  written  effectively 
and  at  times  picturesquely,  if  not  photo- 
graphically. One  feels  that  it  is  all  <iuite 
true. 

Harnnrk.  A.lolf  TransUile.l  by  the  Rev.  J  R 
Wilkinson  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  The  Seeonil 
Souae  of  St.  Matthew  ami  St.  Luke.  i  2mo.  p]).  310. 
.\ew  N'lirk     Ci    P    Putnam's  Sons.     $1.75  net. 

Harper,  Ida  Hustcd.  The  Life  and  Work  of 
Susan  B  .Anthony;  Including  the  Triumphs  of  her 
last    vears.  Account   of   her  Death  ami    Fimeral   and 
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Comments  of  the  Press.  In  jvols.  Vol.  III.  Frontis-  i 
piece.  Hvo,  pp.  xvii-i  1 1  i-io.?,?.  Indianapolis  The 
Hollenbeok  Pre.'^s. 

Hart.  Albert  Uushnell.  Manual  of  American 
History.  Diplomacy,  and  Government,  i  jmo.  \i\' 
xvi-5S4       Cambridge;     Harvard    University 

Henry,    lleorge    Garr.      How    to    Invest    Money, 
iimo    pp.   I J  I.      New  York;    Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.  | 
75  cents. 

Mr.   Henry  has  aimed  to  present  noth- 
ing  more    than    the    simple    principles   of 
sound  investment ;    he  has  refrained  from 
invading  the  dangerous  domain  of  specii- 1 
lation.      He    WTites   of   various   classes   of 
securities  and  of  their  relative  adaptability 
to    the   needs   of   different    persons.     The 
book  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  own  exneri-  ^ 
ence  as  a  banker.      It  deals  with  the  bonds  ! 
of     railroads,   industrial    and    public-util- 1 
ity   corporations,    and    inunicipalities.      A 
chapter  is  given  to  stocks. 

Henshall,  Jame-;  A.  Favorite  Fish  and  Fishing. 
Illustrated,  tamo.  pp.  192.  New  York'  The 
Outing  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  The  Spanish  Jade.  Illus- 
trated, izmo.  pp.  242.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page    &  Co.     90  cents  net. 

Hornblow,  Arthur.  The  ProHigate.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.  pp.  3><i.     New  York:    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Home.  Charles  F.  The  Technique  of  the  Novel; 
The  Elements  of  the  Art,  Their  Evolution,  ami 
Present  Use.  i2mo,  pp.  285.  New  York-  Harper 
&  Brothers.     $i..';o  net. 

Kittrell.  Norman  G.  Ned:  Nigger  an' Gent"man; 
A  Storv  of  War  and  Reconstruction  Days.  i2mo, 
pp.  257.      New  York:    The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Klelser,  Grenvillc.  Humorous  Hits  and  How  to 
Hold  an  Audience:  A  Collection  of  Short  Selections, 
Stories,  and  Sketch  s  for  All  Occasions.  limo,  pp. 
xiii  326.      New  York:    Fimk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    $:  net. 

Mr.  Kleiser's  earlier  book,  entitled  "How 
to  Speak  in  Public."  of  which  several  edi- 
tions have  been  sold,  will  commend  to 
readers  his  new  volume  containing  selec- 
tions from  contemporary  writings,  mainly 
humorous  in  character  and  fit  for  many 
social  occasions.  He  has  prefaced  the  se- 
lections with  an  article  telling  how  to  hold 
an  audience. 

Lampton,  William  J.  Jedge  Waxem's  Pocket- 
Book  of  Politics.  i6mo.  pp.  62.  New  York: 
G.    W.    Dillingham     &    Co. 

Leavltt,  Sheldon.  Paths  to  the  Heights.  i2mo, 
pp.  264.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1  net. 

Lorlnier,  George  Horace.  Jack  Spurlock — 
Prodigal.  Illustrated,  tamo,  pp.  333.  New  York: 
Doubleday.  Page   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Lounsbcrry,  Thomas  R.  The  Standards  of 
Usage  in  English.  i2mo,  pp.  ix-309.  New  York: 
Harper    &  Bros.     $1.50  net. 

McCutcheon,  George  Barr.  The  Husbands  of 
Edith.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  126.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     81.25. 

.Sholl,  Anna  McClure.  The  Greater  Love.  i2mo, 
pp.  390.  New  York:  The  Outing  Publishing  Co. 
Si. 50. 

Stringer,  Arthur.  The  Under  Groove:  A  Novel. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  335-  New  York:  The 
McClure  Cp. 

Stuart,  Eleanor.  The  Postscript.  i2mo.  pp. 
194.     New  York:    The  McClure  Co. 

Wilder.  Marshall  P.  Smiling  Round  the  World. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  330.  New  Y'ork:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Wilder  has  made  an  amusing  chron- 
icle of  his  trip,  which  was  to  be  expected 
of  Mr.  Wilder;  but  the  reader  will  perhaps 
be  surprized  at  the  mass  of  interesting  in- 
formation he  at  the  same  time  has  given. 
He  made  his  tour  going  westward  from 
New  York  and  returning  by  ship  from 
Gibraltar.  The  illustrations  were  col- 
lected by  the  author,  and  many  of  them 
present  scenes  in  which  he  personally  had 
a  part. 

Williams,  Jesse  Lynch.  The  Girl  and  the  Game, 
and  Other  College  Stories.  Illustrated,  izmo,  pp. 
343.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Whether  an  Inteici'mmunicating  Telephone  Set  in 
your  house  is  a  luxury  or  a  necessity  depends  upon  how 
you  value  your  time,  comfort  and  energies.      To  do  away 
with  tiresome   running   up  and  downstairs,   to  talk  with  other 
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277  S.  Clinton  Street, 
Dept.  550,  Chicago 


48  1  West  Street, 
Dept.  550,  New  York 


The  Certificates  of  DeiMi«it 
issued  by  this  bank  afford  tlu' 
following  advantages  : 

1st— Absolute  safet.v  fortheprin- 
eipal.  the  Certificate  lieinu 
secured  by  first  mortgages 
on  real  estate. 

2<1  The  prompt  payment  of  in- 
terest, monthly,  quarterl.v 
or  semi-annually,  as  desired. 

3rd-  Six  per  rent.  net.  as  the.-  are 
exempt  from  taxation  under 
the  laws  of  this  State. 
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NO    NEED    TO    BUY    PAINT 
BLINDLY 

If  there  were  no  way  of  know- 
ing good  paint  materials  from 
bad  except  by  waiting  to  see 
how  they  may  wear,  painting 
would  necessarily  be  the  lottery 
which  many  people  make  it. 

The  paint  lottery  is  not  ncccS-    M 
sary.       Pure    \\'hite   Lead  and   ^ 
Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  the  essen- 
tial    elements  of    good    paint. 
White  Lead  can  be  tested  abso- 
lutely.  The  commoner  adulter- 
ants of  Linseed 
Oil  can   be  also 
detected.    See 
that     they     are 
pure  diwd  properly 
put  on.  and    the 
paint    will    stay 
put. 


Full  Weight  Kegs 

The  Dutch  Hoy 
Painter  on  a  keg 
KuaranteeH  not  onlv 
l>urit>  hut  full 
wi-iuht  of  White 
Lei'.d.  Our  pac'iiiiueK 
ore  not  weiuhed 
with  the  <-ontontB ; 
crtih  k<-K  c'ontiiine 
thi'  amount  of 
it'll ilf-  Leaii  dexig 
natedon  theoutside 


To  test  White  Lead,  a 
blowpipe  is  needed    If  you 
intend  to  paint  this  season,' 
asW  us  lor  a  blowpipe, which  I 
we  will  send  you  tree,  to- 
jether   with   lull  directions  ' 
for  using  It.     The  test  IS  so 
simple  any  man,  woman  or  1 
child   can  make   it.     Ask 
"Test  I-^uipment  K." 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  whiehfrer  i>f  the  fnlloicinfj 
citirs  is  ni-arrat  (/ok 
New  Yurk.        Koston,        Bulfain, 
Cleveland,         Olncinnan. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis 

Philadelphia    (John  T.  Lewis  ti 
Bros.  !Ju,i     Pittstiureh  (National 
Lead  &  Oil 


THE  CLOSET  WITH  THE  SLANT 


It  <  Innel  .•ii.l..r..'d  li.v 
I.  ('ontnmMiiiirclliiinthi' 
<mI  Cloftet.  No  llnthrooiii 
'ith'iiitit    When  j-ou  <«ii 


II.  >I.4'I.<»s|':T  4  <»..  Iti-li-oli,  lllfh. 
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HOW  TO  INVEST 

It  is  iiiiporldnt  lo  the  investor  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  rondilions  affecting  the  securities  lie 
has  houj;ht  or  intends  to   buy. 

/  he    VYeekty  rinancial  rieview 

is  a  small  four -page  editorial  sheet,  which  treats 
broadly  and  without  prejudice,  current  events  in 
the  financial,  commercial  and  political  world  as 
tlicy  t)ear  upon  securities  and  other  investments, 
and  IS  of  interest  and  value  to  investors  and  busi- 
nes..  men.  THE  REVIEW  WILL  ON  AP- 
PLICATION FiE  MAILED  REGULARLY 
WHHOUT  CHARGE  TO  THOSE  IN- 
TERESTED. J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO.,  Mem- 
bers New  York  Slock  Ejcchange,  Bankers,  42 
Broadway,  New  York. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Jorl    (liaiidler  Harris. 
By   Frank   L.  St.\nto.\. 
I. 
Summer  is  in  the  world,  sweet-singing. 
.\nd  blossoms  breathe  in  every  clod; 
The  lowly  vales  with  music  ringing, 
HiRhanswercd  from  the  hills  of  God. 

II. 
Yet  hills,  to  dream-deep  vales  replying. 

Sing  not  as  if  one  Howcr  could  die; 
He  would  not  have  the  Summer  sighing 

Who  never  gave  the  world  a  sigh! 

Ill 
Who  heard  the  worhi's  heart  beat,  and  listened 

Where  God  spake  in  a  drop  of  dew; 
.\nd  if  his  eyes  with  tear-drops  glistened 

The  world  he  loved  so  never  knew. 

IV. 
Its  grief  was  his — each  shadow  falling. 

That  on  a  blossom  left  its  blight ; 
But  when  he  heard  the  Darkness  calling 

He  knew  that  Darkness  dreamed  of  Light. 

V. 
.\nd  that  God's  love  each  life  inspires — 

Love  in  the  humblest  breast  impearled; 
He  made  the  lowly  cabin-fires 

Light  the  far  windows  of  the  world! 

VI. 
He  dreamed  the  dreams  of  Childhood,  giving 

Joy  to  it  to  the  wide  world's  end: 
For  in  the  Man  the  Child  was  living, 

And  little  children  called  him  Friend. 


X. 

Wherever  song  is  loved,  and  story 

("heers  the  world's  firesides,  there  he  dwells — 
.\  guest  regardless  of  earth's  glory. 

To  whom  Time  waves  no  sad  farewells. 

XI. 
From  Life  to  Life  he  passed;   God's  pages 

Shine  with  his  name,  immortal-bright; 
(Jnc  with  the  starred  and  echoing  ages, 
A  brother  to  Eternal  Light. 

—  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 


PERSONAL 

.\ii  Ideal  Frencli  President. — The  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Falliferes  to  Englan<l  brings  out  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  French  Presidency  and  that 
of  the  United  States.  -Vs  far  as  his  relations  to  po- 
litical parties  are  concerned,  the  position  of  Mr.  Fal- 
litres  resembles  that  of  King  Edward  rather  than 
that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  .Ml  governmental  policies 
and  matters  of  administrative  detail  are  left  to  the 
Ministry,  the  Premier  and  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  an  article  in  The  American  Review  of 
Reviews  (July),  Prof.  Adolphe  Cohn  shows  that  in 
France  the  President  is  simply  the  head  of  the  whole 
people,  free  from  the  partizan  attitude  and  personal 
obligations  which  must  encumber  the  chief  magis- 
trate who  is  also  the  leader  of  a  political  faction 
For  such  a  position  C16ment  Armand  Falliires  seems 
admirably  fitted.  In  the  article  just  referred  to,  he 
is  described  as  follows. 

Uroad-shoulilered,  perhaps  a  triile  overstout,   tip- 
ping the  scales  at  certainly  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred, rosy-checked,  with  a  big  fat  hand,  and  a  deep, 
jovial    voice,    tuned   on   purpose    to    utter   a   hearty 
welcome   to  every   visitor;    slow  of  gait,   of  course. 
but  at  the  same  time  a  hard  proposition  to  others  if 
they  tried  to  move  him  from  the  stand  he  has  taken. 
i  the  Presiilcnt  of  France  ia  a  living  .-intithcsis  to  the 
I  French  Premier  of  to-day.     Sparc  of  build,  of  nerv- 
ous  temperament,  quick  of  motion,  considering  lost 
[ivery     minute     sjM'nt     otherwi-ic     than     in     lig'iiting. 
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Self 'Loading 
Repeating  Rifles 

These  rifles  are  made  in  .32, 
.35  and  .351  High  Power 
calibers.  They  can  be  load- 
ed and  fired  with  great 
rapidity  and  are  strong  and 
handy  from  butt  to  muzzle. 
A  point  in  their  favor  is  the 
economy  and  compactness 
of  the  modern  cartridges 
they  handle.  Like  all  Win- 
chesters, they  are  reliable. 


Full    ill! 

ft  ml 

■,/  ./■ . 

rv,,,l 
if  III 

ion  ofth 

tiirfnl  ) 

,;//.»« 

'»//; 

on  riiim- 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 
NEW  HAVEN,  Conn. 


Protect  Your  Teeth 

To  prevent  decay  .iiui  the  accunmlation  of 
tartar,  tlie  teeth  should  be  tlioroughly  cleansed 
night  and  moriuiig. 

The  purest  and  recogni/ed  best  Dentifrice 
— prescribed  by  Dentists  the  world  over  and 
used  by  discriminating  buyers  lor  3S  yeais — is 

Dr.  SHEFFIELD'S 

(.\nii8cpiici  Creme 
Dentifrice 


llelil     lleiilirri 
4'<>..  lOM  llroiKl  M 

%<■%«    ■.(IIKloll.  <'<lllll.. 

l.l-  lul.r  (l.fi»itr)       II  .V..U   |.r. 
I.'r  II   lull  •ixr  lilLc-  » ••  will   ninil 

ipi  iir  aao.  1 

mmiili.  •irrnin-or.  if  vnu  prrfi-r. 
Will  »ii|.i>ljr  .v.. 11  Iliri'iiili  yoiirilf 
ilyiiii  will  iKc  u>  nnine  nml  udd 

noii't  iii«i»  nil  Inferior  Krnd<>  when  : 
the  lienl  forprnctieall.v  the  Miime  iiriei'-elioown  brand 
ol  I'HialiliHlicil  merit  nml  itiflKt  upon  hiiviiiK  it.  If  .Min 
iiien-lyHHk  for  ii  •uooil  ileiil  if  riiM'."tliciiniliiliouMrliTk 
iHiipt  to  Kivc  .von  II  Iminil  on  whith  llie  proHi  l«  lnrcr.l. 

Sti^Y  the  coupon  on  carton     it  has  a  cnsh  valiir. 


Uur  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  DiflKST  when  writing  U)  advenlsers. 
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Mr.  Ciemcnceaii  stamls  lor  party,  and  is  not  far 
iTom  believing  that  there  is  no  salvation  outside  of 
his  own  political  church.  President  Falli&res  knows 
that  there  are  many  mansions  under  the  blue  sky 
of  the  Republic.  His  Prime  Minister  may  indidgc  as 
much  as  he  wants  in  vicious  thrusts  at  his  oppo- 
nents whose  blows,  moreover,  he  receives  with  a 
merry  chuckle,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire. 
These  opponents  may  come  to  the  Elysoe  palace 
anii  he  sure  of  being  received  with  the  same  honest 
and  good-natured  smile  that  had  congratulated  the 
Minister  up)on  his  new  display  of  his  wonderfully 
witty  vitality. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  President  thai  France  loves  to 
have  preside  at  the  Elysee.  He  does  not  wield  the 
biK  stick,  he  does  not  astonish  the  world  by  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  of  a  many-sided  personality, 
and  he  does  not  preach  moral  sermons.  Hut  the 
people  feel  that  he  is  one  of  them.  To  the  eilucated 
he  is  a  lawyer  of  no  mean  acumen;  to  the  masses, 
a  peasant  farmer  proud  of  the  good  conditions  of  his 
land  in  and  around  the  modest  southern  village  of 
Mazenc.  They  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in  him. 
They  know  that  every  law-abiding  citizen  has  a 
friend  in  the  head  of  the  state,  and  while  they  blame 
the  Government  for  everything,  from  the  high  taxa- 
tion or  the  costly  foreign  policy  down  to  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  poor  condition  of  the  crops, 
they  will  absolve  the  President  from  any  responsi- 
bilitv  in  their  misfortunes. 


A  Founder  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. — The  recent  death 
in  Penn  Yan.  X.  Y..  of  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Sanford.  wife 
of  the  senior  institvite-conductor  of  the  New  York 
State  Educational  Department,  recalls  the  fact  that 
she  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  The  New  York  5mm  publishes 
a  letter  of  Mrs.  Sanford"s  giving  an  account  of  an 
early  temperance  crusade  and  the  organization  of 
the    society.     To    quote    the    letter    in    part: 

"On  Friday  evening  in  December  of  iS;?,  Dr. 
Dio  Lewis  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  regular  lyceum 
course  at  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  Mr.  H.  R.  Sanford  was 
secretary  of  the  lecture  committee,  and  to  him  Dr. 
l.,ewis  offered  to  deliver  a  temperance  address  on 
Sunday  evening  if  it  were  desired.  A  union  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church  on  Sunday  evening, 
•and  the  church  was  crowded.  Dr.  Lewis  described 
a  visitation  of  all  places  in  which  liquors  w^ere  sold  in 
his  native  village       His  mother  was  a  leader  and  she 

A  FOOD  DRINK 
Which   Brings  Daily  Enjoyment. 

A  lady  doctor  write^; : 

•  •  Though  busy  hourly  with  my  own  affairs, 
I  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  taking 
a  few  minutes  to  tell  of  the  enjoyment  daily 
obtained  from  my  morning  cup  of  Postum. 
It  is  a  food  beverage,  not  a  stimulant  like 
coffee. 

"  I  began  to  use  Postum  8  years  ago,  not 
because  I  wanted  to,  but  because  coffee, 
which  I  dearly  loved,  made  my  nights 
long  dreary  periods  to  be  dreaded  and  un- 
fitting me  for  business  during  the  day. 

"On  advice  of  a  friend,  I  first  tried  Pos- 
tum, making  it  carefully  as  suggested  on  the 
package.  As  I  had  always  used  'cream  and 
no  sugar,'  I  mixed  my  Postum  so.  It  looked 
good,  was  clear  and  fragrant,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  cream  color  it  as  my 
Kentucky  friend  always  wanted  her  coffee 
to  look — Mike  a  new  saddle.' 

"Then  I  tasted  it  critically,  and  I  was 
pleased,  yes,  satisfied  with  my  Postum  in 
taste  and  effect,  and  am  yet,  being  a  constant 
user  of  it  all  these  years. 

"  I  continually  assure  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances that  tliey  will  like  Postum  in 
place  of  coffee,  and  receive  benefit  from  its 
use.  I  have  gained  weight,  can  sleep  and 
am  not  nervous."  "There's  a  Reason."  Name 
given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Read  "the  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  a.bove  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  tin\e  to  time.  They  are  gei\u- 
ii\e,  true,  and  full   of  hunvan  interest. 


Unlimited 
Hot  Water 
atEverj 
fixture/ 


All  this  i-;  possible 
wifliout  the  unsightly 
kitchen   ranj>e  boiler 
with  its   extreme  heat 
and  many  other  drav\- 
haiks.     With    a  Ruud 
Automatic    Gas   Water 
Heater  connected  to  the 
water   pipes  in    the    hnse- 
ment,  yon  merely  turn  any 
hot  water  faucet  in  the  house 
for   an    unlimited     supply     of 
clean,    hot     water.        Does    not 
raise    the   heat   of     the    house    a 
fraction    of    a   degree.     Laundry, 
kitchen    or     bathroom  —  singly    or 
all    together — it    makes    no  difference — 
the    hot  water  conies  in  ten   seconds  from 
the    time    you    turn    the   faucet  —  enough  for 
a  shave,  a  big  wash,  or  twenty  baths.      The 


RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 

is  the  most  wonderful  of  all  household  inventions. 
It  burns  gas,  and  actually  regulates  its  otvh  fuelivhile 
in  operation,  giving  maximum  results  at  minimum 
cost.  The  water  Hows  scalding  hot  until  faucet  is 
closed,  this  simple  act  shutting  off  the  gas  alto- 1 
gether  and  stopping  fuel  expense.  Adapted  to 
natural  or  artificial  gas. 

Easy  to  attach  in  your  basement  to 
pipes  already  installed. 

It  takes  a  book  to  tell  about  it.  Write  for  this 
FREE  book  to-day  and  for  list  of  families  in  your 
vicinity  who  use  the  Ruud. 

RllD  MANIFACTIRIIVG  COMPANY. 

Dept.  K    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F«»KEIGIS';—\  "'■'*'*''  I^"""!  .MiiiiufHctiirliii;  Company.  T.ondon,  Ens. 
/  itaud  lleisswBssiT  .Vpiiaratebuu,   lltimburi;,  ('ermany. 


Founded  1867 


Chicago  Musical  College 


College  BIdg.,  202  Michigan  Blvd., Chicago,  III.       Dr.  F.  Ziegfeld,  Pres. 

(K:u  MJK  Ihe  I.iik.-  Front  Park) 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 
SCHOOL  OF  ACTING-OPERA-SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION- 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 
No  school  of  its  kind  offers  such  comprehensive  advantages.   Has  the 
strongest  Faculty  ever  assembled  in  a  College  of  Musical  Learning. 
Investigation  ivi/l  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  this  institution 

43rd  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  7 

HUGO  HEERMANNI— The  World-Renowned  Violinist  and  Instructor-  will 
continue  to  direct  the  Violin  Department 

CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL  INFORMATION  MAILED  FREE  UPON  APPLICATION 
*Qwrri:s  NOTE— Applications  for  the  45  Free  and  150  Par- 
>iFaiS~^  tial  Scholarships  will  be  accepted  until  August  29. 
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Each  member  of  the  family  can 
distinguiah  his  or  her  own  tooth  brush  by 
the  number  and  emblem  on  handle.    The  num- 
ber on  the  handle  is  also  on  the  outside  of  the 
box.    Simply  adopt  one  of  the  symbols  shown  above  and 
always  ask  for  it.    This  Is  only  one   more  step   in  maliing 
the  Prophylactic  the  beat  tooth  brush  on  the  market. 

Every    brush    comes     packed    in   a   yelUne   box    which    protects  and 
guarantees.    Curved,   bevel-pointed   handle    with    the    bristles    trimmed    to 
fit  and  clean  between  tlia  tMtb. 


Prevents  Tooth  Brash  Gonfasion 

Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  keep  brush  dry  and 
in  your  own  place.    Made  iu  America  under 
American  sanitary  conditions. 

Adults'  35c.   Youths'  25c.    Children's 
25c.    By  mail  or  at  dealers. 


l-«0£3 


Send  for 
our  free  booklet.  "Tooth  Truths. 
nOSENCE  MFO.  CO.      14  Pine  Street,  Florence,  Umi 


Our  reutlei-s  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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EVERY   HOSE- USER 

Should 

Send 

for 

this 

FREE    SAMPLE 


K\ery  one  of  you  laboring  with 
an  ordinary  garden  hose  has  been 
to  a  lot  of  bother  and  expense, 
fixing  leaks,  patching,  bandaging, 
buying  new  sections.  We  want  to 
show  you  how  to  avoid  all  this. 
When  we  send  vou  this  free  in- 
spection sample  of 

/^^RBBNLEAF 

■    -w    LONG  LIFE 

V>ARDEN  HOSE 

we  send  with  it  instructions  for  a 
series  of  tests,  by  which  you  can 
prove  to  yourself,  point   bv  point, 

(a) — That  this  hose  will  not  leak,  peel,  rot, 
or  burst,  even  with   years  of  hard  ser\-ice. 

(h) — That  it  is  the  cheapest  hose  you  can 
buy,  not  per  foot,  but  par  wear  and  sat- 
isfaction per  foot. 

(c) — I  hat  it  "  ill  eliminate  your  hose  troubles 
for  good  and  all. 

U'lieM  you  lia.r  Itiltii  this  tamfU  /or  Itn  mtiniles, 
you  Tvill  ktiirjf  tnort  ahout  kcsf  than  ortiinary  ex- 
pfrience  loiild  f-.er  leach  you.     Semi /or  the  Ka'mple. 

Test  the  touf^h.  /ii-e,  i/rrc  rubber.  Cue  it  u/*  itnth 
your  kui/e.     Stfarate   it.     Try   to  tear  just    OA/: 

o/  ill  lOl'R  flies  o/  strong  /abrie.  Oemoustrate 
/or your \e//  <■'  ery  poiul  ue  clatui. 

GREENLEAF  Long  Life  Garden  Hose  is  sold  in  the 
best  hardware  stores  at  loc  per  foot.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  we  will  fill  your  order  direct, express  pre- 
paid, and  guarantee  satisfaction.  Don'i  wait  till  next 
season  it  will  be  as  good  as  new  then,  after  you  have 
used  It  this  season. 

Write  for  the  sample  at  once.      Mention 
your  hardware  dealer.      Address  Dcpt.  IS 

'^^  PENNSYLVANIA    RUBBER  CO.   \S 

\iI3y  JKANNKTTE,   PA.  ViSf 


anil  other  ladies  employed  Christian  songs,  prayers, 
anil  persuasion. 

".■\t  the  close  of  his  address  the  audience  sat  spell 
hound  for  some  lime,  when  Mr.  L  S..  Barmorc.  a 
leading  business  man.  arose  and.  following  a  short 
earnest  sjieech,  projxjsed  that  a  similar  movement  be 
commenced  at  once.  Dr.  Ix-wis  was  made  chairman 
,-ind  Mr.  Sanford  secretary,  and  .1  large  company  of 
lady  volunteers  was  quickly  enrolled. 

"The  ne.\t  morning  we  all  met  in  the  church  and 
while  the  men  remained  at  the  church  to  pray  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lewis,  the  ladies  took  up  their 
line  of  march,  two  by  two,  to  all  the  places  where 
intoxicating  drinks  were  sold.  Mrs.  Judge  Barker  led 
the  procession.  Mrs.  Clemens,  mother  of  '  Mark 
Twain."  walked  \vil!j  me. 

"The  ladies,  with  the  consent  of  the  proprietors, 
cntercii  the  saloons  and  sang  Christian  hymns, 
pravi-d.  and  pleadingly  besought  the  men  not  to 
drink  and  the  saloon-keepers  not  to  sell.  They  were 
everywhere  treate<l  courteously.  \'isitations  were 
continued  daily  for  several  weeks,  and  resulted  in 
making  Fredonia  a  no-license  town.  Both  of  the 
'  village  papers  openly  advocated  the  cause. 

"The  Fredonia  ladies  at  once  decided  to  effect  a 
permanent  organization.  Mrs.  McNeil,  who  still 
resides  there,  was  chosen  president,  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  one  to  prepare  a  constitution 
and  by-laws.  In  that  work  the  question  of  name 
must  of  course  be  met.  as  no  suggestion  as  to  that 
had  been  made,  and  there  in  my  own  home  I  decided 
to  call  the  society  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  as  suggesting  the  work  that  we  were  doing, 
and  little  dreameil  of  the  marvelous  development 
gro\ving  fro  n  that  beginning." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


The  Klip  with  the  Grip 


^ 


A  binder  and  lorise  leaf  holder. 
.No  lioli-s  to  punch  or  strings  to 
tie.  Inst.intly  iciuovable.  Covers 
to  order.  I'nce  list //v<r.  .Sample 
drizi'P  nwiijcd  for  -j  n-nts. 

H.  11.  BAIIMfU,J27,Pllt«<ield.Mai<i. 


TYPEWRITERS .. 


U   M'l'r'i  l-rlM'a.  .Il..» ,„■  KraUl 

t  rw  rilr-f'T  lll'i.lr  .l>.ll    ,1  .l.ir  V 
n.i...rl.ini  •>•  ni  I  .il»  >i|     rhif»fO 


FOLDING  BATH  TUB 


ALL      I 
AKES 


\V.  lulil  IB  llw.  Co»t«nttlf>.  B»- 
i^iilrr.  Ill  lie  natrr.  W  riti'  for 
ii|i«'i  iiil  .•Bit. 

•n.  I,.  inui% 

lOa  IkaBbrrs  Hk       .%•*  York,  N.  T.  \ 


That  Settled  It.— He — "They  say  that  people 
w  ho  marry  soon  grow  to  look  alike." 

She — "Then  you  must  con.sider  my  refusal  a.s 
final." — Illustrated  Bits. 

Hon*  He  .4dvertlsed.  Wifie — "Be  sure  to  ad- 
vertise for  Fido  in  the  morning  newspapers." 

Next  day  the  wife  read  as  follows  in  the  news- 
papers: 

"Lost — \  mangy  lapdog.  with  one  eye  and  no 
tail.  Too  fat  to  walk.  Answers  to  the  name  of 
Fido.  If  returned  stuffed,  large  reward." — Pltila- 
'Irlphin  l>untir,-r 

Tl>e  Canny  .Scot.  —  For  once  the  .Xmcrican  had 
discovered  something  British  that  was  better  than 
anything  they  could  produce  "across  the  pond." 
Mis  discovery  was  a  fine  collie  dog.  and  he  at  once 
tried  to  induce  its  owner,  an  old  shepherd,  to  sell  it. 

"Wad  ye  be  takin"  him  to  .America?"  inquired 
the  old  Scot. 

"N'es.  I  guess  so.  "  saiil  the  Yankee. 

"I  thocht  as  muckle,"  said  the  shepherd.  "I 
couldna  pairt  wi'  jock." 

Hut  while  they  sat  and  chatted  an  Knglish  tourist 
came  up.  and  to  him  the  shepherd  sold  the  collie  for 
much  less  than  the  .American  ha<l  offered. 

"Vou  told  me  you  wouldn't  sell  him,"  said  the 
Yankee,  when  the  pun-haser  had  departed. 

".\a."  replied  the  Scot;  "I  said  I  couldna'  pairt 
wi'  him.  Jock'll  l)e  back  in  a  day  or  so,  but  he 
couldna'  swim  the  .Atlantic. "- -.Vc;i'  York  Tribune. 

Dlipelllnic  Hl<»  Kear.  — Coi.lectok  (warmly)— 
"I've  been  here  a  dozen  times,  sir,  and  I  positively 
won't  call  again!" 

Mh.  Poori'AY  (chccrfullyt  -"Oh,  come  now,  old 
man.  don't  be  so  superstitious  alxjut  making  thi 
thirteenth  call;    nothing  will  happen.  I  assure  you 

fu<k 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    NO   EQUAL 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  suipiise  you. 

It  is  the  most  pel  feet  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  iiighest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  tlie  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  tiie  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  ^c-'iTsr^pie. 
THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


Thread  &  Thrum 


Ru 


gs 


are  different  from  all  other  nips,  a.s  you  can  have  the 
color  scheme  made  to  harmonize  with  your  require- 
ments. Wool  or  camel's  hnir  weft,  heavy  and  durable 
If  your  dealer  docs  not  sell  them,  write  for  color  card 
and  price  list  10 

Arm>M.Uiusluhle  <r-  Co..  Distribiitina  Aofnta.  Srv  1  f>rk 
THE  THREAD  &  THRUM  WORKSHOP,        Auburn,  N.  V 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

f^M'ds  the  skin  nnd  rellid.ir  tisHUeg,  (;i\inK  h  rom- 
plfxioi)  of  I'hild-like  piiritv;  l>aniBhefl  reduces,  roiiKh* 
neNs,  tan  anil  sunburn.  <|uiekl.v  Ik-hIh  ehH|>|>e<l  hands, 
fui-eand  liim.  Its  purif.vintJ  and  emollient  pniiiertii-n 
make  the  8kin  exciuisitely  soft,  Bniooth.  whiti'.  and  in 
its  natural  he.ilth.v  condition.  .\  f^HBrant.enjoJ■«llU• 
toilet  necessity  of  felicitous  combination,  appearance 
and  quality,  diving  pleaxinK  results  and  rare  satisfac- 
tion. Ask  for  it,  ami  take  no  substitute.  There  is 
nothing  "just  as  «ood."  .Artistic  booklet  and  Bi-nirnus 
sizid  sample  l)ottle  free  by  mail,     .\ddress 

FOWLER.  Manufacturing  Chemist.   New  London,  Conn. 


City   Conveniences    in    Country   Homes 

All  the  comforts  of  hot  and  cold  water  in  the 
house,  anil  runninK  water  at  the  bnrn.  now  jios- 
■iible  for  country  residents  and  farmers.       '' 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

will  puuip  water  from  iinv  stri-am.  just 
where  .Min  want  it.  Cheaper  than  n  ({as- 
oline  engine  or  windmill.  Write  for 
booklet  K  ,ind  Kuaranleed  estimate. 
We  furnish  Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers. 

.MACtRA  IIYPRAl'I.IC  K\ni>r  CO. 
140  Naiisu  St.,  ti.  T.  Kiirlur.r  :  ChMKr    P>. 


''  Do    You    Shave    Yourself? 


t  f.iil  III  siii.l   for  our  lalalouue 
omrorls  and    booklet  on  how  to 
!ie.  ~lrop    iinil    keep   your  razor  in  perfect 
I  I  it  ion-  Send  for  it  today,  it's  free. 

\.\l»rtlTI,KliV(ii.nrV,l01llii«mlifrs,M.,\.Y.rity 


ENNEN'S  I^u^Jm" 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT. 
'  CHAFING,  and      _    ^._ 
SUNBURN,  "l.-L-'i-"' 

Rcmo»cii  ill  oJof  o(  pcr>rir><«><i      Dc- 

iKdilal    «(icr    Stn>loj.      Sold    evcr>»hert.   Of 

c.    C«i  Mcnntn"!  (cb«  origlml).     SjimBit  Fete. 

CCRHAKD  nr.SST.S  COMPASY,N..Mk.  N.J. 


Our  readent  ure  ankeii  to  nieiiilun   Iiif  Litkkakv  Iim.k.st  when  wrltliiK  to  advertlnera. 
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A  Noisy  Operation.  Mrs.  Boorman  Wells,  the 
.uted  English  siifrragftte,  was  describing  at  a  dinner 
in  New  V'ork  a  very  disorderly  suffragette  meeting. 

"The  noise."  she  said,  "can  only  be  likened  to  the 
hubbub  that  I  once  hearil  coming  from  the  nursery 
of  a  friend  with  whom  I  was  taking  tea. 

"Terrirte<l  by  this  infernal  turmoil,  my  friend  and 
I  burst  into  the  nursery,  breathless.  The  children, 
in  a  close  group  by  the  window,  the  baby  in  the 
middle,  looked  up  calmly, 

'  What  on  earth  are  you  doing''  the  mother  de- 
manded. 

'We've  found.'  said  the  oldest  boy.  'poor  grand- 
ma's teeth,  and  we're  filing  them  down  and  fitting 
them  on  the  baby,'  "—Evening  Wisconsin. 


Did  the  Bishop  Smoke?— When  Dr.  Creighton 
w.is  bishop  of  London  he  rode  in  a  train  one  day 
with  a  small,  meek  curate.  Dr.  Creighton,  an  ardent 
lover  of  tobacco,  soon  took  out  his  cigar-case,  and 
with  a  smile  he  said: 

"You  don't  mind  my  smoking,  I  suppose?" 

The  meek,  pale  little  curate  bowed  and  answered 
humbly: 

"Not  if  your  lordship  doesn't  mind  my  being 
sick," — Good  Health. 

A  United  Family.— An  old  couple  in  Glasgow 
were  in  a  very  deprest  state  owing  to  dull  trade. 

Thinking  their  son  in  America  would  help  them, 
they  wrote,  stating  their  trouble,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  help  them  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house. 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  then  came  a  letter  from 
their  son.  saying: 

"Dear  Mither  and  Faither — Just  wait  anither 
fortnicht  an'  I'll  come  hame  an'  gang  wi'  ye.  Your 
affectionate  son." — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


Bringing  It  to  a  Climax. — "I  know  what's  pass- 
ing in  your  mind,"  suddenly  said  the  maiden  as  the 
habitually  silent  caller  stared  at  her.  "I  know,  too, 
why  you  are  calling  here  night  after  night,  appropri- 
ating my  time  to  yourself  and  keeping  other  nice 
young  men  away.  You  want  me  to  marry  you. 
don't  you?" 

"I — I  do!"  gasped  the  young  man. 

"I  thought  so.     Very  well;  I  will." — Judge. 


No  Excuse. — A  man  addicted  to  walking  in  his 
sleep  went  to  bed  all  right  one  night,  but  when  he 
awoke  he  found  himself  on  the  street  in  the  grasp  of 
a  policeman.  "Hold  on,"  he  cried,  "you  mustn't 
arrest  me.  I'm  a  somnambulist."  To  which  the 
policeman  replied.  "I  don't  care  what  your  religion 
is — yer  can't  walk  the  streets  in  yer  nightshirt."— 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


HEALTH  AND  INCOME 
Both  Kept  Up  on  Scientific  Food. 


Good  sturdy  health  helps  one  a  lot  to  make 
money. 

With  the  loss  of  health  one's  income  is 
liable  to  shrink,  if  not  entirely  dwindle 
away. 

When  a  young  lady  has  to  make  her  own 
living,  good  health  is  her  best  as.set. 

"  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  writes  a  Chi- 
cago girl,  "  dependent  on  my  own  efforts  for 
my  living.  I  am  a  clerk,  and  about  two 
years  ago  through  close  application  to  work 
and  a  boarding  house  diet,  I  became  a  ner- 
vous invalid,  and  got  so  bad  off  it  was  al- 
iDost  impossible  for  me  to  stay  in  the  office 
a  half  day  at  a  time. 

"A  friend  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  try- 
ing Grape-Nuts  which  I  did,  making  this 
food  a  large  part  of  at  least  two  meals  a  day. 

"Today  I  am  free  from  brain-tire,  dysptep- 
sia  and  all  the  ills  of  an  overworked  and  im- 
properly nourished  brain  and  body.  To 
firape-Nuts  I  owe  the  recovery  of  my  health 
and  the  ability  to  retain  my  position  and 
income."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 
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This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  Insurance  for  over  thirty  years,  and  has  built  up  gradually 
and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its 
annual  income  from  premiums  is  over  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its  busi- 
ness is  protected  by  assets  of  over  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an  un- 
earned premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS,  and  a  special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  MIL- 
LION SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY- 
EIGHT  MILLIONS  to  its  policy-holders  for  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is 
to  give  its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective 
INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL.  $1,000,000 


SURPLUS 
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Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns. 


A  preserver  of  cracked  ice 

keeps  cracked  ice  all  night  or  all  day,  or  it  keeps  water 
ice-cold  hours  after  ice  is  removed.  That  means  cold 
drinking  water  all  night  close  at  hand  for  children,  in- 
valids and  others — a  saving  of  footsteps,  ice  and  trouble. 
The  Frigidor  is  a  household  necessity,  invaluable  for 
many  occasions.  You  cannot  realize  how  handy  it  is 
until  you  use  it.  Holds  a  quart  of  liquid.  Sanitary, 
scientific,  substantial,  and  attractive. 

Write  for  Booklet  giving  full  description. 

$1,50  Complete.     At  dealers 

Ask  your  druggist,  department-store  or  house-furnishing  store  for 
the  Frigidor.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  us  his  name, 
and  we'll  see  that  you  get  it. 

Whitall  Tatum  Company 

Philadelphia        New  York 

Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco  Sydney 


shines  brighHy  in  aL'house  where 
^^^^^  a^bolishes  dirh  bub"Dtrh 
d.nd  despdwlr  are  close  of-kinrTry  iMn 
yournexb-houso  clea^ning-^ 


^PliERE'S  only  one  way 
■*■    for  YOU  to  know  how 
leg-easy  and  strain-free  the  BRIKUTOB 
is- get  a  pair  and  wear  them. 
Webbing  is  pure,  stretchy  silk  that  doesn't 
bind  or  chafe.     Metal  parts  are  brass  nickel-plated 
and  cannot  rust.      No  metal  touches  the  skin.      The 
grip  cannot  become  accidentally  unfastened.      Keeps  the 
sock  perfectly  wrinkleless.       2,500,000  pairs  sold  last  year. 
Madr  In  all  atandsrd  colors,  also  in  fanej  striped  and  6^iired  effeeta. 
PRICK,  25  CENTS  A  I'AIK,  at  your  dealer's  or  \,y  mail. 
PIONEEK  SrSPESDEB  CO..  718  Jlartet  Street,  Bept.  "  L,"  PHILADKLFHU 

Makers  of  "Brighton"  Sarter--.  "Pioneer"  Si. pendera  and  "Pioneer"  Belt.s. 
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CHEESE 

just  a  little  on  Cheese  is 
delicious.  It  adds  zest  to 
Welsh  Rarebit,  Macaroni 
with  Cheese,  Cheese  Toast 
and  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIOINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

JOHN   Di'ncan's   Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses 

Tlit    i-HOBLl.U  tiULTKU 

No  ele^at^d  Iftnk  to  frp^z* 
nr  Ipnk  Tank  lorinr.l  In 
^rltar.  Any  prvnaura  Up  to 
«0  Itx  ThF  iilral  Ar*  pr.j. 
tecUnn.  Srndfiir  llluatraud 
taulit..-  ■■()•' 

I.rt  our  Enirlnrm  Igar* 
«nt  jour  nrrda. 

E,I\T  MONN  tOMPAW 
■AS  Houtli  .Market  Ht.,     BoMton 


Makes  and  burns  lis  uwngasana 
prixluccH  a  pure  white,  eteadr, 
Mifo.  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  einoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


/|oo    THE  BEST  LIGHTI 


'Lighted  Instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

TlIK  UKST  LIGHT  CO. 

03  K.  Sth  Ht.,  Canton,  O. 


Strong  Arms 


rOr     10c   in  stamp* 


or  coin 


I  will  Hi-nd  HH  loDK  iiH  tht'v  lawt.  one  of  my 
<'liartH  hIiowIdk  eiercineH  that  will  quickly 
build  up  Hhouldpra,  nrnia,  forenruia, 
and  hniidM  without  any  apniiratua  They 
an- bei>utirull.>  illustrated  wlthtwonty half- 
tone '  um      Kt'Kular  price,  25  cents. 

I'UOI'.  AN'DIO.NY   BAKKER 

4«   llitrk.r  llldc.  110   Hril  4-Jd  St.,  .>'.  T.  <'ll; 


A   Happv 
Marriage 

I)  <•  [)  (■  II  d  s 
largely  on   a  kriowl- 
i^'--  (It  tlie  whole  truth 
lit  self  and  sex  and  their 
r'l.ition   to   life   and  health. 
his  knowledge  does  not  come 
Ih^'-nlly  of  Itself, nor  correct- 
ly lioiii  oriiinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

iy  WilliiTti  fr  lV,r//hr^.  .-t  A/    Af  />  .  imparts  in 
a  clear,  v.'     '  •,    liime; 


Kt>..» 


M-d.. 
Bisk  rioih    ii.n.i.nii,    r..ii 

VVril-f..f  •   c«il.-r  re..i.l-'. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B.     Phila..  Pa, 


i'<rl  In  H«r  Dau«bUr. 

Id  fU<r. 

ilaaii.     fllnalral'4,    tl.OO 

."an.l  T.I.I-.. If  ..ntant. 


LiOcat«d  at  I-Ast. — Drv.mmbr  (settling  bill  in 
Eagle  House.  Hayfield) — "Pardon  my  curiosity,  sir, 
but  what  do  you  stuff  youi  beds  with  in  this  hotel?" 

LA.N'nLORU  (proudly)— "Best  straw  to  be  had  in 
this  hull  county,  b'gosh!" 

Drummer — "Ah!  That  is  very  interesting.  I 
know  now  where  the  straw  came  from  that  broke 
the  camel's  back'" — Puck. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


ForelK'i. 

July  1 8. — President  Falli^res.  of  France,  starts  on  a 
trip  to  Denmark.  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Norway. 

July  19. — The  celebration  of  the  Quebec  tercente- 
ary  is  formally  opened. 

July  22. — The  Prince  of  Wales  arrives  at  Quebec 
and  is  heartily  welcomed. 

President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  dismisses  M.  de 
Reus,  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  at  Caracas. 

The  battle-ship  fleet  sails  from  Honolulu  for  Auck- 
land, N.  Z. 

July  23. — The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Vice-President 
Fairbanks  exchange  addresses  at  the  Quebec 
pageant. 

July  24. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  proclaims  the  res- 
toration of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  and  calls 
for  the  meeting  of  an  elective  assembly. 

Domestic. 

General. 

July  18. — Cardinal  Gibbons  and  other  Roman-Cath- 
olic prelates  sail  for  Rome  to  attend  the  Pope's 
jubilee. 

July  20. — Samuel  Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and 
Frank  Morrison,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  are  summoned  before  the  Washington 
District  Court  of  Appeals  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court. 

July  21. — Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  New  York,  dies  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

July  22. — President  Roosevelt,  speaking  before  the 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  makes  a 
ringing  appeal  for  a  "foot-loose,"  "hard-hitting" 
navy. 

The  United  States  Court  of  .Aoiieals  for  the  Seventh 
District,  in  Chicago,  reverses  the  decision  by  which 
Judge  Landis  fined  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
$29,400,000. 

July  23. — President  Roosevelt  directs  the  Attorney- 
General  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  retrial 
of  the  Standard-Oil  case. 

Political. 

July  18. — W.  H.  Taft  declares  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee  will  not  accept  campaign- 
fund  contributions  from  corporations. 

July  19.— Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  arrives  at  Colo- 
ratio  Springs  for  a  conference  with  Western  party 
leaders. 

July  20. — W.  J.  Bryan  issues  an  appeal  to  the 
Democratic  newspapers  to  start  subscriptions  for 
the  national  campaign  fund. 

July  22. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  Colonel  Guffey  is  indorsed 
as  State  leader. 

July  2j. — W.  J.  Bryan  announces  that  he  will  quit 
active  work  on  I'lic  Commoner  during  the  cam- 
paign and  will  devote  its  profits  during  that 
penod  to  the  Democratic  campaign  fund. 
W.  H.  Taft  submits  his  speech  of  acceptance  to 
President  Roosevelt. 

July  24. — Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  accept  a  renomination. 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


HOW  MR.  TAFT'S  DECLARATION  IS 
RECEIVED 

\  yl  THILE  the  custom  of  ceremoniously  notifying  a  Presidential 
*  *  candidate  of  his  nomination  weeks  after  the  event  has  long 
since  become  a  mere  formality,  the  subsequent  address  of  accept- 
ance still  remains  something  more  than  an  empty  form.  As  the 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  remarks,  the  speech  of  the  nominee  on  this 
occasion  is  peculiarly  significant  because  it  "sets  forth  in  his  own 
words  the  sense  in  which 
he  understands  the  plat- 
form of  his  party  and 
the  manner  in  which 
he  will  interpret  the 
pledges  of  that  plat- 
form if  elected  by  the 
people."  In  accepting 
the  Republican  nomina- 
tion at  Cincinnati  last 
week  Mr.  Tatt  defined 
concisely  the  key-note 
of  his  administration 
should  he  be  elected, 
and  explained  frankly 
and  lucidly,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  more  than  12,000 
words,  his  attitude  to- 
ward each  issue  which 
is  likely  to  figure  in  the 
campaign.  By  the  Re- 
publican press  his  dec- 
laration is  received 
with  conspicuous  appro- 
val, while  its  thorough- 
ness and  candor  evoke 
much  praise  from  the  in- 
dependent press  and  even  win  tributes  from  Democratic  papers. 
Thus  the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "Mr.  Taft  is 
entitled  to  the  applause  of  his  friends  and  some  admiration  on 
the  part  of  his  opponents,"  and  it  would  not  be  surprized  if 
his  speech  were  to  win  him  some  independent  Democratic 
votes.  Altho  Mr.  Taft  is  at  pains  not  only  to  make  himself  clear 
in  regard  to  the  various  planks  of  the  Republican  platform,  but  also 
to  exhibit  what  seem  to  him  the  weak  points  in  the  Democratic 
structure,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  nevertheless  insists 


MR.   TAFT    AND    MEMBERS    OF    THE    NOTIFICATION    COMMITTEE,    AFTER    THE 
CERF.MONY    IS    OVER. 


that  his  efforts  to  establish  essential  differences  between  the  two 
parties  on  the  economic  issues  of  the  day  only  serve  to  emphasize 
the  absence  of  such  differences.  The  New  York  G/obe  (Rep.) 
finds  the  speech  of  acceptance  "unfortunately  voluminous,"  but 
"amazingly  free  from  claptrap."  The  same  paper  notes  with  ap- 
proval that  "  Mr.  Taft  pays  to  the  American  people  the  compliment 
of  addressing  them  all  as  intelligent,  reasqning  beings  " — a  depart- 
ure, it  adds,  which  is  "uncommonly  welcome." 
The  key-note  of  the  address  was  .sounded  at  once  in  Mr.  Taft's 

frank  declaraton  of  alle- 
giance to  "  the  Roosevelt 
policies  of  progress  and 
regulation,"  coupled 
with  the  assertion  that 
"  the  chief  functic  n  of  the 
next  Administration  .  .  . 
is  distinct  from,  and  a 
progressive  development 
of,  that  which  has  been 
performed  by  President 
Roosevelt."  It     was 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 
says  Mr.  Taft,  who  or- 
ganized and  led  tiie 
movement  "to  save  the 
country  from  the  dan- 
gers of  a  plutocratic  gov- 
ernment, toward  which 
we  were  fast  tending." 
The  Republican  party's 
chief  hope  of  success  in 
the  present  controversy, 
he  asserts,  must  rest  on 
the  confidence  which  the 
people  have  in  the  Sin- 
cerity of  its  intention  to 
continue  the  Roosevelt  policies.  Therefore  the  chief  function  of  the 
next  Administration,  continues  Mr.  Taft,  will  be  "to  complete  and 
perfect  the  machinery"  by  which  the  moral  standards  of  the  business 
community  may  be  maintained,  by  which  the  lawbreakers  may  be 
promptly  punished,  "but  which  shall  operate  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy and  dispatch  to  interfere  with  legitimate  business  as  little  as 
possible."  "Such  machinery,"  he  admits,  "is  not  now  adequate." 
Those  who  have  looked  for  a  new  era  under  President  Taft,  if 
he  should  be  elected,  remarks  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.),  can 
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not  question,  after  reading  his  declaration,  that  if  there  is  to  be 
any  change  at  all  it  will  be  one  of  method,  not  of  motive.  Refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Bryan's  rival  claims  as  the  logical  exponent  of  Roose- 
veltism  the  New  York  Trihine  (Rep.)  says: 

**  liut  Mr.  Bryan  advocates  no  'clinching  '  of  the  Roosevelt  poli- 


SliNATOR    WARNER    NOTIFYING    MR.    TAKT   THAT    HE    IS     I  H  K 
REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE   FOR    PRESIDENT. 

cies.  He  is  for  hurrying  the  country  on  into  new  and  untried  fields 
of  governmental  experimentation.  Mr.  Taft  is  for  progress  as 
history  always  makes  it,  for  history  is  never  in  a  hurry.  Mr.  Bryan 
is  for  progress  as  agitators  and  visionaries  would  always  have  it, 
without  a  breathing-space  for  humanity  on  the  run  to  perfection. 
Mr.  Bryan  is  for  the  destruction  of  anything  that  does  not  harmon- 
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ize  with  his  view  of  what  should  be.  Destruction  is  the  quickest 
way.  Mr.  Taft  is  for  removing  objectionable  qualities  and  turning 
serviceable  elements  to  the  use  of  mankind.  Mr.  Br\an  would 
destroy  the  trusts.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  expeditious  way. 
Mr.  Taft  would  compel  them  to  cease  from  doing  harm  and  set 
them  to  doing  good.  Mr.  Taft  would  make  haste  slowly.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  only  contempt  for  that  ancient  summary  of  the  results 
of  all  human  experience." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  while  troubled  over  Mr.  Taft's  alle- 
giance to  Roosevelt,  admits  that  "  he's  all  right  in  spite  of  every- 
thing" ;  and  it  adds  that  "his  speech,  deplorable  as  it  is,  will  not 
lose  him  a  Republican  vote."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Louisville 
Post  (Ind.)  Mr.  Taft's  address  "will  appeal  especially  to  the  in- 
dependent voter."  Many  papers  remark  that  he  expresses  himself 
as  a  judge  rather  than  as  an  advocate,  and  a  few  complain  of  the 
resultant  lack  of  sensationalism  and  "go."  From  all  sides,  how- 
ever, come  tributes  to  his  "sanity  "  and  "courage."  According  to 
the  Detroit  News  (Ind.)  he  has  written  "the  American  platform" 
inasmuch  as  "he  takes  up  the  issues  common  to  the  parties  and 
points  the  safe  path  of  accomplishment  rather  than  the  uncertain 
path  of  experiment."  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  his  clearly  defined  opinions  on  public  questions, 
says  the  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.).  "  He  is  a  constructive  states- 
man; not  a  theorist,  as  is  Mr.  Bryan,"  remarks  the  Providence 
Journal  (Ind.).  Mr.  Taft's  speech  of  acceptance,  says  the  New- 
ark E^^enin^  Xeivs^XnA.),  "  is  better  than  the  Republican  platform 
because  it  is  more  sincere,  more  frank,  and  more  reliable."  His 
countrymen  will  do  well  to  make  him  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  asserts  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.),  and  the  Phila- 
delphia/'«/J//Vr  Z^^^r  (Ind.)  commends  the  fact  that  his  address 
"makes  no  appeal  whatever  to  passion  or  prejudice."  Yet  it 
"leaves  nothing  untouched  and  nothing  to  the  imagination,"  re- 
marks the  Q.\\\C2.%o  Evening  Post  {\x\A.),  while  The  Record-Herald 
(Ind.)  of  the  same  city  finds  it  "not  epigrammatic  or  afire  with 
eloquence,  but  very  persuasive." 

In  an  independent  Southern  paper,  the  Baltimore  Xews^  we  read : 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  better  for  everybody  to  understand  what  we 
may  expect  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Taft's  election.  The  character  of 
the  man  precludes  any  appeal  to  the  mob  or  any  play  to  the  gal- 
leries, and  to  tliose  who  believe  that  business  can  thrive  and  flourish 
under  laws  which  compel  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  many  as 


<iiNlll)ENCE    RESTORED. 

The  key  lliat  oi;eiied  another  ijeriud  of  prosperity. 

— Thorndike  in  the  H.-iltinir)rc  American. 


RlillRN    Ol-     CiiNllDENi  E. 

—  IJowers  in  the  Indianapolis  Xews. 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT    THAT  WOULDN'T  STICK. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

NOT   PULLED    OFF    AS   ADA^ERTISED. 


JUST    AS    EASY ! 

—  George  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


well  as  the  privileges  of  the  few  it  is  gratifying  to  see  Mr.  Taft 
stand  firmly  for  the  policy  that  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  the 
country  means  ultimately  to  enforce." 

Turning  to  the  Republican  press  we  find  the  note  of  gratulation 
almost  monotonous.  "We  doubt  whether  a  less  apologetic  speech 
was  ever  made  by  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,"  remarks  the 
Hartford  Coura/if  (Rep),  while  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.) 
proclaims  it  "one  of  the  ablest  papers  of  its  kind  that  has  ever 
been  prepared."  "  It  will  win  votes,"  asserts  the  Brooklyn  Times 
(Rep.),  and  this  confidence  is  shared  by  the  Minneapolis yi?«r;/a/, 
the  Boston  Transcript.,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.,  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch.,  the  Tyf&yiom^^ Register a)id Leader, \\\%Q\\\zz.%o  Trib- 
une, the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  the  Buffalo  N^eivs,  and  the  mass  of  the  Republican  press. 
The  address  "will  give  great  comfort  to  the  business  men  of  the 
country'  and  its  workers  in  every  condition  of  life,"  asserts  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  fears  that  the  conservatism  of  his  speech 
will  cost  votes  among  the  radicals  in  the  West  and  in  the  labor 
ranks.  Yet  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  finds  it  "vibrant  with  the 
spirit  of  President  Roosevelt,"  and  The  Sun  of  the  same  city  allots 
to  Mr.  Taft  "the  great  bulk  of  the  intelligent  labor  vote  "  on  the 
ground  that  "the  natural  inclination  of  labor  is  to  vote  for  an 
honest  man." 

So  far  the  Democratic  criticism  of  Mr.  Taft's  speech  has  been 
mild  and  somewhat  perfunctory  in  tone,  the  great  length  of  the 
document  possibly  making  it  difficult  to  select  a  point  of  attack. 
The  Florida  Times-Union,  of  Jacksonville,  dismisses  it  as  the 
"weakest  speech  of  acceptance  ever  made  by  a  Presidential  candi- 
date," and  the  New  York  World  complains  that  it  contains  no 
word  on  the  subject  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  The  New 
York  Times  warns  its  readers  that  Mr.  Taft  carries  a  big  stick, 
even  tho  he  speaks  softly ;  and  it  protests  against  our  being  re- 
garded as  "a  nation  of  transgressors."  "But  after  all,"  it  adds,  "it 
is  a  campaign,  not  of  issues,  but  of  men,  and  Mr.  Taft  is  incom- 
parably the  better  man  of  the  two."  To  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  the  speech  reveals  "a  man  divided  between  two  instincts, 
that  of  loyalty  to  his  chieftain  and  that  of  anxiety  to  soothe  the 
business  interests  which  that  chieftain  has  so  thoroughly  alarmed." 

"Every  statement  is  nicely  parted  in  the  middle,"  jeers  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  while  the  Charleston  Nerus  and  Courier 


remarks  that  Mr.  Taft's  apology  for  the  length  of  his  speech  "is 
not  accepted."  His  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  Roosevelt 
policies,  says  the  Nashville  Atnerican,  "will  defeat  him  now, be- 
fore he  starts,"  and  the  Macon  Telegraph  labels  him  a  "me-too" 
candidate.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  however,  admits  that  "those 
Roosevelt  policies  upon  which  he  lays  most  emphasis  are  the 
best,"  while  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  \\\\nV&  that  he  manages 
"to  temper  the  Roosevelt  wind  to  the  shorn  corporations"  in  a 
manner  not  calculated  to  drive  them  to  the  support  of  his  antagonist. 


THE  NATIONAL  INDEPENDENCE  PARTY 
MAKES  ITS  BOW 

AT  Chicago  last  week  the  National  Independence  party  made 
its  first  formal  appearance  on  the  political  stage.  The  en- 
trance of  this  new  national  party,  according  to  Mr.  Hearst's  £"t/£'- 
ning  Journal,  one  of  its  official  organs,  emphasizes  the  discovery 
on  the  part  of  many  Republicans  that  "the  Republicanism  of 
Root,  Rockefeller,  and  reversals  of  judicial  decisions  has  as  much 
to  do  with  Lincoln  as  the  oldest  walrus  on  an  iceberg  has  to  do 
with  intensive  farming  in  Southern  New  Jersey,"  and  the  equally 
startling  discovery  on  the  part  of  numerous  Democrats  that  "the 
present  Democracy  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  Jefferson  as  a 
ring-tailed  lemur  has  to  do  with  differential  calculus."  The  new 
party,  predicts  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  will  receive  attention 
mainly  for  its  potentialities  as  a  diverter  of  votes  from  the  Demo- 
crats;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.)  are  glad  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter.  "  Here 
is  a  defiant  challenge  from  a  stubborn  and  alert  foe  whose  every 
recruit  must  come  from  the  Brj'an  ranks,"  remarks  the  Democratic 
but  anti-Bryan  New  York  Times. 

While  the  press  generally  agree  that  the  Independence  party  can 
not  hope  to  be  anything  more  than  an  "inconsequential  side-show" 
so  far  as  actual  victory  in  the  present  campaign  is  concerned,  many 
papers  admit  that  it  may  have  a  decided  influence  in  determining 
the  final  outcome  of  the  elections  in  pivotal  States.  "No  one  ex- 
pects the  vote  cast  by  the  League  to  run  into  huge  figures,"  says 
the  New  York  JVorld (Dem.),  which  nevertheless  goes  on  to  say: 

"But  a  party  that  last  year  polled  for  its  candidate  for  Governor 
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in  Massachusetts  75/000  votes,  leading  tlie  Democratic  ticket  by 
5.000  and  winning  second  place  ;  a  party  that  has  grown  from  the 
Municip;il  (  )\\  nfrsliiji  i.eai^iu'  that  in  1905  polled  225,000  votes  for 

Mayor  of  New  York — a  very 
close  second  indeed  to  Mr. 
McClellan  —  is     well     worth 

watching 

"If  dissatisfaction  is  espe- 
cially insistent  in  great  in- 
dustrial States  where  the 
League  is  most  thoroughly 
organized,  some  of  which 
-States  have  in  the  past  been 
reckoned  pivotal  and  deci- 
sive, then  the  active  campaign 
of  the  League,  with  that  of 
liie  older  small  parties  which 
will  profit  in  their  several 
measures  by  the  same  discon- 
tent, may  alter  the  balance  of 
power,  change  the  political 
map  of  the  country,  and  make 
liistory  for  years  to  come." 

Likewise  the  Baltimore 
Xews  (Ind.)  figures  that  50,- 
000  votes  in  New  York,  30,000 
in  Illinois,  and  half  as  many 
in  California — the  three  States 
where  Mr.  Hearst's  party  is 
likely  to  prove  most  formida- 
ble— will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward deciding  the  result  of  the 
election.  The  New  York  /'os/ 
(Ind.),  Washington  Star 
(Ind.),  and  Philadelphia  ///- 
qitirer  (Rep.)  also  admit  that 
the  Independence  party  may 
exert  a  decided  influence  in  the 
pivotal  States.  "A  few  thou- 
sand votes  drawn  from  the 
Democrats  in  Indiana  would 
put  Democratic  success  there 
wholly  out  of  the  c)uestion,"  remarks  The  Star,  and  T/ie  In- 
quirer adds  tiiat  if  the  League  shall  "cut  any  figure  "  at  all  in  New 
York  it  will  make  Hrvan's  success  in  the  Empire  State  impossible. 


1  Hi  "MAS       S.     HISGKN.    1  N  Dh  I'h  M»K  Nt  b 
HAKTY   CANUIDATE  KOR  PRESIDENT. 

The  New  York  American  says  of  him  : 
'■  Hisijen  represents  the  figlit  of  the 
American  people  at  this  hour,  for  his 
business  career  has  tjeen  one  long  com- 
bat with  tyrannical  trust  power  and 
with  the  greatest  of  the  trusts.  He  has 
fought  Rockefeller  and  liis  trust  in 
Massachusetts,  and  he  has  made  his 
fight  successfully." 


its  stand  repeats  many  of  the  demands  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms,  but  makes  a  declaration  against  both  of  the 
old  parties.  In  the  words  of  .Mr.  Hearst's  speech  as  temporary 
chairman  of  the  convention, 
it  aims  "to  be  intelligently 
and  courageously  construc- 
tive, not  merely  obstructive 
like  the  Republican  party  or 
destructive  like  the  Demo- 
cratic party." 

"The  platform  is  essentially 
a  'twilight  zone,"  a  strange 
jumble  of  State  and  national 
issues,"  says  the  Brooklyn 
Times  (Rep.),  and  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  is  of 
the  opinion  that  while  "some 
of  the  planks  are  harmless 
and  a  few  good,  the  ridiculous 
platform  contains  other  planks 
which  are  distinctly  destruc- 
tive to  representative  govern- 
ment and  vicious  in  the  e.\- 
treme."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hartford  'Times  (Dem.) 
believes  that  this  latest  dec- 
laration from  Chicago  "is  of 
a  kind  that  will  appeal  more 
directly  and  more  strongly  to 
a  very  large  class  "  than  either 
of  the  other  platforms.  The 
more  important  demands  of 
the  new  platform  are  thus 
cataloged  in  the  New  York 
yl  merit  an  : 


JOHN  TEMPLE  GRAVES,  INOEPENn- 
ENCE  PARTY  CANDIDATE  FOR  VICE- 
PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  Graves  is  a  prominent  Southern 
newspaper  man  and  is  now  employed 
by  Mr.  Hearst  on  his  New- York  paper. 


Anotiier  and  less  immediate 
phase  of  the  situation  is  empha- 
sized by  the  Nashville  American 
(Dem.),  which  remarks: 

"  It  may  be  possible  ultimately 
to  organize  a  radical  party  that 
both  of  the  old  parties  will  com- 
bine against,  or  that  will  succeed 
by  combining  the  full  radical 
strength  against  conservatives 
divided  into  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hearst  may 
be  trying  to  erect  a  new  radical 
party  on  the  ruins  of  the  Demo 
cratic  j^arty  after  the  manner  that 
the  Rei)ul>lican  party  rose  out 
of  the  old  Whig  organization.  If 
the  Independence  League  should 
make  a  respectable  showing  in 
the  present  campaign  and  the 
Democrats  should  suffer  another 
crushing  defeat,  Mr.  Hearst 
would  be  in  position  to  push  the 
idea  of  radical  primacy  in  1912." 

The  platform  upon  which  the 
Indei)endence   League  has  made 
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"The  revision  of  the  tariff,  not  by  its  friends,  but  by  the  friends 
of  the  people. 

"The  enactment  of  laws  to  prevent   the  evils  of  overcapitaliza- 
tion and  to  make  stock-watering  impossible. 
"A   navy  large  enough  to  protect  both  coasts. 
"The  establishment   of   a   National  Department  of  Health. 
"Government  inspection  of  railroads,  and  stringent  laws  govern- 
ing employers"  liability  in  case  of  accidents  to  employees. 

"The  e.xtension  of  the  parcels 
post. 

"The  popular  election  of  Uni- 
ted States  Senators. 

"The  popular  election  of 
all  judges,  both  Federal  and 
State. 

"Honest    election   and  primary 
laws. 
"The  initiative  and  referendum. 
"The  right  of  recall   of  office- 
holders. 

"Covernment  ownership  of  tele- 
graph companies. 

"  Postal  savings-banks — the  de- 
]iosits  to  be  loaned  to  the  people 
on  good  and  sufiicient  security. 

"  .\  satisfactory  system  of  good 
roads. 

"No  injimctions  to  be  issued 
without  previous  trial  on  merits, 
and  all  contempt-of-court  cases 
to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

"The      prohibition     of     child 
labor. 
"The    suppression    of   bucket- 
KROM  THE  Bic  SHOW.  shops  and  fictitious  dealings  in 

Hrinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  l.fodei  farm  JiroduCtS. 
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THE   START  OF  THE  MARATHON    FROM  THE  GROUNDS   OF   WINDSOR    CASTLE. 

Dorando,  the  Italian  runner,  who  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the  Stadium,  but  who  collapsed  before  reaching  the  tape,  is  the  fourth  runner  from  the  rear, 

in  dark  running-trousers. 


"The  exclusion  of  immigration  of  Asiatic  laborers  into  the 
I'nited  States." 

Mr.  Bryan,  after  en;phasizing  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
declarations  of  Mr.  Hearst's  party  are  identical  with  or  substanti- 
ally similar  to  the  planks  of  the  Democratic  platform,  comments 
in  part  as  follows  ; 

*■  The  question  that  must  confront  each  member  of  the  Independ- 
ence party  is  this  :  Will  he  assist  in  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  stands  for  so  much  that  he  favors,  merely  because  he 
can  not  get  all  that  he  would  like  ?  Either  the  Democratic  party 
or  the  Republican  party  will  win,  and  the  voter  who,  preferring 
the  Democratic  platform  to  the  Republican  platform,  joins  with 
the  Independence  party  merely  assists  the  Republican  party,  and 
tlius  defeats  several  of  the  reforms  in  which  he  is  interested." 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

XTOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  American  athletes  suc- 
•^  ^  ceeded  in  carrying  away  the  premier  honors  in  the  track 
and  field  events  at  the  Olympic  games  recently  completed  in  Lon- 
don, the  American  press  continue  to  voice  their  dissatisfaction 
over  certain  regrettable  features  of  the  contest.  Among  these  were 
the  attitude  of  hostility  which  many  of  the  British  track  officials 
are  said  to  have  maintained  toward  the  contestants  from  the  United 
States;  the  refusal  of  an  American  athlete  to  dip  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  salute  when  marching  past  the  royal  box  ;  and  the  insist- 
ence of  the  officials  in  charge  that  the  contests  should  be  carried 
out  according  to  the  insular  traditions  of  the  London  athletic  clubs. 
Not  a  few  editorial  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  consequent 
bickerings  and  squabbles  have  so  marred  the  purpose  and  ends  of 
the  athletic  revival,  namely,  the  promotion  of  international  friend- 
ship and  the  spirit  of  amicable  rivalry  among  the  world's  athletes, 
as  to  bring  into  question  their  further  usefulness.  "The  modern 
Olympic  games  have  had  a  life  of  twelve  years,  but  they  do  not 
^eem  to  have  benefited  athletic  youth  or  lifted  athletics  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  they  seem  to  engender  discord  instead  of  cordiality,"  is 
the  comment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "The  bitterness  aroused 
will  last  for  years  unless  allayed  by  some  striking  act  of  impor- 
tance," remarks  the  Washington  Star.  And  the  Savannah  A'ews 
believes  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  isn't  an  international  team  but 
lias  left  London  more  or  less  disgruntled.  The  Washington  Post 
also,  viewing  the  international  aspects  of  the  games,  expresses  the 
belief  that  it  is  very  possible  for  the  Olympic  games  to  cause  "con- 
tention and  trouble  and  bad  feeling  between  nationalities  that  a 
generation  of  diplomacy  and  treaty-making  could  not  wipe  out." 
The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  however,  taking  a  more  optimistic 
outlook,  holds  that  the  "petering  out  of  the  modern  Olympiads 
would  be  a  melancholy  commentary  on  contemporary  ideals  and 
sentiment." 


The  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Tributie.,  altho  ac- 
knowledging that  there  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  discontent, 
are  not  willing  to  stamp  the  general  results  of  the  games  with  fail- 
ure. The  Tribune  is  not  convinced  that  all  of  the  ill-feeling  and 
the  quick  comments  have  been  justified,  and  Tlie  Times  augurs 
that  tiiTie  will  soften  the  asperities  caused  by  the  conflict  of  judg- 
ment and  that  the  Olym- 
pic games  of  1908  will  al- 
ways be  pleasantly  re- 
membered. To  quote  TJie 
Tribune  in  part : 

"Whatever untoward  in- 
cidents may  have  oc- 
curred or  passions  may 
have  arisen  in  the  fierce 
heat  of  conflict,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  and  expected 
that  the  American  cham- 
pions will  be  approved 
as  being  equally  generous 
in  triumph  and  unrepi- 
ning  in  defeat,  and  that 
the  net  outcome  of  these 
contests  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  international  re- 
spect and  good-fellow- 
ship more  lasting  and 
more  precious  than  all 
the  exultation  over  the 
winning  of  the  games." 

The  Philadelphia  Press 
adds  that  after  the  recent 
record  made  in  London 
"the  Olympic  games  of 
19 1 2  will  have  an  impor- 
tance never  known  be- 
fore." 

The  less  prominent  in- 
fluences and  tendencies 
of  the  Olympiad  have 
also  received  some  in- 
teresting discussion  from 
the  American  newspa- 
pers. The  New  York 
Sitn  grows  especially  in- 
dignant over  the  charge 
that  the  internationaliza- 
tion of  sports  is  in  the  direction  of  professionalism  in  that  it  is 
making  a  business  of  pleasure.     To  quote  : 

"  It  must  be  granted  that  tlie  strenuous  ])attle  waged  at  Shepherd's 
Bush  could  hardly  have  lieen  associated  with  the  idea  of  "pleasure  ' 


IHE    AMERICAN    WINNER      OF   THE 
MARATHON. 

J.  G.  Hayes  approaching  the  tape  at  the 
end  of  his  twenty-six-mile  run. 
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in  any  mild,  dilettante  sense  :  but  does  that  prove  a  depreciatorj' 
influence  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  The  Olympic  games 
are  surely  not  intended  merely  for  mild  pleasure  or  health.  Con- 
sidering the  gigantic  proportions  they  have  now  attained  tiiey 
would  be  a  preposterous  waste  of  time  and  money  if  they  had  no 
more  serious  object.  Are  they  not  supposed  to  be  advancing  the 
great  cause  of  universal  comity  and  peace  by  providing,  for  one 
thing,  a  safe  vent  in  the  international  sphere  for  those  combative 
instincts  which  still  unfortunately  exist  ?  If  so,  how  can  they  be 
condemned  if  they  do  'tend  to  make  a  business  of  pleasure  '  .''  " 

The  New  York /'r^'jj- glories  in  the  fact  that  Sheridan  the  Ameri- 
can threw  the  discus,  "  Greek  style,"  thirty  feet  farther  than  the  best 
records  of  the  ancient  (".reeks,  thus  again  illustrating  the  physical 
superiority  of  the  modern  athlete.  The  New  York  Mail,  viewing 
the  games  through  a  mosaic  glass,  half-mythological  and  half- 
historical,  says  : 

"It  is  a  romance  of  significance  that  in  the  newer  Olympiads 
athletes  should  compete  from  lands  known  to  the  Cireeks  only  in 
legend,  if  known  at  all,  from  lands  lying  beyond  the  ocean  stream, 
beyond  Thule,  bejond  the  countrj-  of  the  pigmies,  beyond  tlie  re- 
gion of  the  gold-guarding  griffins,  beyond  'the  baths  of  all  the 
Western  stars,'  beyond  the  reach  of  fable.  The  Hyperboreans 
were  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  stadium  in  London ;  they  are  Finns. 
The  Scythians  had  one  representative,  a  Turk.  We  Americans 
were  there  as  delegates  from  the  lost  Atlantis,  and  for  good  meas- 
ure there  was  Australia,  of  which  neither  Hesiod  nor  Herodotus 
nor  Polvdorus  dreamed  at  all." 


FREIGHT  RATES  UP  OR  WAGES  DOWN? 

'  I  "HE  general  advance  in  freight  rates  by  the  railroads  of  the 
-•■  East  and  Middle  West,  which  has  been  hanging  fire  since 
last  winter's  panic  caused  a  slump  in  railroad  receipts,  is  again  be- 
ing agitated  in  railroad  circles.  The  railroads  are  now  declaring 
that  they  face  the  unwelcome  dilemma  of  being  forced  either  to 
raise  freight  rates  or  lower  railway  employees'  wages,  to  secure 
funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  necessarj'  improvements  and  to  supply 
the  needed  facilities  for  moving  the  predicted  bumper  crops  this 
fall.  The  manufacturers  and  shippers  witli  a  hand  on  the  fluttering 
but  encouraging  pulse  of  industrial  activity,  and  a  fear  that  liberal 
bleeding  is  not  the  best  remedy  for  the  patient,  are  meeting  these 
arguments  with  organized  protests  and  political  threats. 


The  New  York  Central  has  already  announced  its  intention  to 
raise  rates  before  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  Erie,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  have  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  movement  to  send  freight  charges  higher.  The 
Reading,  the  Lackawanna,  and  the  Lehigh  A'alley  are  opposed 
to  making  any  increase  at  this  time. 

In  their  elYorts  to  justify  rate  increase,  the  railroads  are  quoting 
tables  comparing  the  rates  charged  ten  years  ago  with  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  New  York  Press,  while  admitting  that  these 
tables  on  their  face  "seem  to  support  the  argument  in  favor  of  in- 
creased charges  due  to  higher  price  of  labor  and  materials,"  retorts 
that  while  nominally  there  has  been  but  a  small  increase  in  freight 
rates  there  has  in  reality  been  a  decided  rise  in  many  cases  due  to 
the  elimination  of  the  rebate  system.     We  read  : 

"Ten  years  ago  the  printed  railroad  tariff  was  observed  only  in 
rare  cases,  and  tiien  only  for  small  shippers.  Nearly  everybody 
got  a  cash  rebate  from  the  published  rate.  Consequently  the  net 
returns  were  much  lower  than  the  published  tariffs  indicated. 
Nowadays  there  are  no  direct  rebates  to  shippers  on  the  published 
rates.  Therefore  it  is  dishonest  for  the  railroad  managers  to  use 
the  schedules  of  ten  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with- 
out the  important  explanation  that  the  charges  were  actually  much 
lower  in  almost  every  item  of  freight  than  the  printed  tariffs  then 
showed,  while  this  is  not  the  case  to-day. 

"  In  many  other  ways  the  revenues  of  the  railroads  have  been  in- 
creased. .  .  .  By  taking  articles  out  of  a  class  of  frieght  for  which 
the  charge  is  low,  and  putting  them  into  a  class  for  which  a  high 
rate  is  charged,  the  carriers  accomplish  just  as  much  as  if  the  tariff 
for  a  whole  class  of  freight  were  boosted." 

Another  phase  of  the  situation,  which  adds  plausibility  to  the 
railroads'  side  of  the  controversy,  is  the  statement  issued  by  Mar- 
tin A.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  which  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  will  not  oppose  reasonable 
increases  in  rates  for  certain  kinds  of  goods.  He  would  not  sanc- 
tion a  rate  advance  on  any  of  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food- 
stuffs and  fuel,  but  he  argues  that  the  cost  of  transporting  certain 
other  goods  might  be  increased  without  injury  to  any  one.  This 
attitude  of  Mr.  Knapp's  derives  added  interest  from  a  later  state- 
ment issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  said  to 
have  been  instigated  by  the  President,  declaring  that  if  a  general 
increase  is  ordered  by  the  railroads,  a  thorough  and  searching  in- 
vestigation will  be  undertaken  by  the  Government.     The  Railway 
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Uncle  Sam—"  If  she  only  s|>anks  him.     Wow  !" 

— McCord  in  the  Newark  Evening  A'rus. 

HOLLAND   AS   A   DISCIPLINARIAN. 


IIK'LL  GET    HIS 

Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  PLiiit  DcdU-r. 
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"never  touched  me!" 
-Williams  in  the  Philadelphia  Ptiblic  Ledger. 


SHACKLED. 


A  LITTLE  AWKWARD  AT    FIRST. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


IVorld,  eliminating  all  other  considerations,  believes  that  the 
controversy  has  narrowed  down  to  a  clear  question  of  higheriates 
or  lower  wages.     It  unravels  its  view  of  the  situation  thus  : 

"An  advance  in  railway  rates  is  advocated  and  supported  be- 
cause opposed  to  it  stands  the  alternative  of  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  railway  labor,  to  be  followed  in  all  reasonable  probability 
by  a  general  cut  in  wages  in  all  other  occupations.  So  much  is 
generally  admitted.  Railway  revenues  have  been  so  seriously 
reduced  that  either  gross  earnings  must  be  increased  or  operating 
expenses  must  declir.e.  The  only  way  to  increase  gross  earnings 
under  existing  conditions  is  to  raise  rates,  and  the  only  way  to 
decrease  operating  expenses  is  to  reduce  wages. 

"The  question  before  the  United  States  which,  in  our  opinion, 
far  transcends  in  importance  any  issues  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, is  a  choice  between  these  alternatives.  Shall  the  railroads 
be  allowed  to  raise  their  rates  or  shall  they  be  forced  to  reduce 
their  wages  ?  " 

"Partizans  of  the  shipping  interests  are  vehemently  urging  the 
second  alternative,"  this  same  paper  adds,  continuing: 

"  Suppose  their  advice  is  taken,  and  that  railway  wages  are  re- 
duced. The  first  effect,  as  Vice-President  Brown,  of  the  New 
York  Central,  has  so  ably  shown,  will  be,  probably,  to  precipi- 
tate a  conflict  between  the  members  of  railway-unions  and  their 
employers 

"We  are  not  so  far  from  the  depression  which  followed  the  panic 
of  1893  that  we  have  forgotten  the  important  part  which  the  great 
strikes  of  that  period  played  in  prolonging  hard  times." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  The  Railway  IVor/d proceeds,  taking  up 
the  second  horn  of  the  dilemma,  "  if  the  sound  sense  of  the  country 
prevails,  and  a  moderate  advance  in  freight  rates  is  allowed,  rail- 
way earnings  will  advance,  and  the  price  of  railway  securities  will 
follow  them  upward."     To  quote  further  : 

"  These  advances  in  securities  will  furnish  the  basis  for  the  finan- 
cing of  railway  extensions  and  improvements;  it  will  furnish  the 
funds  for  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  estimated  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  will  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  every  material  which  enters  into  railway  construction, 
and  will  stimulate  activity  first  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  coal- 
mining industries,  and  second  in  those  branches  of  industry  which 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  retail  trade.  A  renewal  of  rail- 
way buying  such  as  will  naturally  follow  an  improvement  in  railway 
earnings  is  the  only  available  means  for  quickly  converting  de- 
pression into  prosperity." 

The  Louisville  Fos/  looks  with  suspicion  upon  T/ie  Railway 
World's  TK.Ti.A  Mr.  Hill's  theory  of  economics.  "That  the  farmer 
must  submit  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  on  grain,  the  lumberman  on 


lumber,  the  laborer  on  his  supplies,  in  order  that  they  may  benefit 
by  the  railroads'  expenditures,"  The  Post  stamps  as  economy  ac- 
cording to  the  "new  dispensation." 


THE  AMERICAN  FARMER  FEEDING  THE 
WORLD 

\  MERICA  is  in  the  supremely  comfortable  position  of  being 
■^*-  the  world's  great  food-basket,  declares  W.  M.  Hayes  in  the 
current  number  of  The  World's  Work.  "  To  the  world's  inter- 
national trade,"  he  continues,  "this  country  contributes  one-fifth 
of  the  wheat,  one-fourth  of  the  hops,  one-third  of  the  corn,  two- 
fifths  of  the  meat,  nearly  one-half  of  the  oil-cake  and  oil-cake  meal, 
almost  one-half  of  the  leaf  tobacco,  two-thirds  of  the  cotton,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  cottonseed-oil." 

The  great  bulk  of  our  cotton,  the  writer  tells  us,  goes  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  France,  with  lesser  quantities  to 
Italy  and  Spain.  Most  of  our  grain  and  animal  products  exported 
are  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Belgium.  On  the  other  hand,  our  live-stock  exports  are  more 
widely  distributed.     To  quote  : 

"Some  go  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Asiatic  Russia,  some  to 
British  South  Africa,  and  some  to  the  countries  nearest  us  on  the 
south.  Competition  from  the  Argentine,  South  African,  Austra- 
lian, and  New-Zealand  surplus  confines  most  of  our  meat  ship- 
ments to  the  North-Atlantic  steamship  lines  leading  to  Northern 
Europe.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Cuba  takes  $8,500,000  worth 
of  our  animal  products,  mostly  in  the  form  of  bacon,  hams,  salted 
or  pickled  pork,  fresh  beef,  and  lard,  that  it  may  the  more  exclu- 
sively devote  its  energy  to  the  production  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
other  crops  suited  to  its  climate  and  soil." 

The  average  annual  farm  value  of  the  products  of  American 
farms  for  the  last  five  years  up  to  1907  inclusive,  according  to  this 
writer,  amounts  to  $6,537,000,000;  the  value  of  our  agricultural 
exports,  $931,000,000;  and  the  value  of  our  agricultural  imports 
is  $530,000,000,  thus  leaving  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of 
$401,000,000. 

Nothwithstanding  this  tremendous  bank-roll  of  the  farmer,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hays  finds  L^ncle  Sam,  in  a  degree,  a  wasteful  farmer. 
We  read  further : 

"The  grains  and  oil-cake  he  exports  carry  with  them  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  worth,  at  current  prices  for  tliese 
fertilizer  ingredients,  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.     Two-thirds  of 
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THE    FOREIGN    COrNTKIES   WHICH    OUR   FARMERS    HELP    TO   FEED    AND    CLOTHE. 


these  chemical  substances  are  carried  abroad  in  oil-cake,  corn,  and 
other  coarse  grains  wiiich  bring  us  not  many  more  millions  than 
the  market  value  of  the  fertilizers  they  contain,  and  are  mainly 
used  in  the  production  abroad  of  dairy,  meat,  and  beverage  prod- 
ucts to  be  sold  in  part  in  competition  with  America,  and  to  make 
richer  manure  with  which  to  increase  the  yields  of  forage,  grain, 
and  garden  crops  in  foreign  countries.  Of  the  exportation  of  the 
coarse  grains  we  can  not  feel  proud." 


MR.  BRYAN'S  CAMPAIGN  MANAGERS 

THE  selection  of  Xorman  E.  Mack,  of  Buffalo,  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Committee,  says  Mr.  Bryan,  "is  a  recognition 
of  the  Eastern  Democracy  and  an  announcement  that  we  intend  to 
tight  for  New  York."  At  the  same  time  the  prominence  of  Okla- 
homa in  Democratic  affairs  tiiis  year  is  maintained  by  the  allot- 
ment of  the  treasurership  to  Ciovernor  Haskell.     "Mr.  Mack  is- 

probal^ly  closer  to  Mr. 
Bryan  than  any  other 
Eastern  leader."  says 
the  Jack.sonville  1' lor  id  a 
Times -Union  (Dem.). 
His  appointment  is  hailed 
by  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.)  as  "a  guaranty  of 
the  sincerity  of  Democra- 
cy's fight  for  the  people 
against  the  monopolists"  : 
and  the  same  paper  adds  : 
"The  fiasco  of  the  Parker 
campaign  was  largely  due 
to  the  fatuity  of  the  candi- 
date in  permitting  corpo- 
ration agents  like  Taggart, 
Slieehan,  and  their  like  to 
run  the  Democratic  cam- 
)i.iiL::n."  Tlie  Charleston 
, \ V-i'.t  tnui  Courier  ( Dem. ) 
admits  that  the  new  chair- 
man "is  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  Tom  Taggart,  of 
Indiana,"  and  it  adds  the 
optimistic  remark  that  "witli  all  the  wrinkles  smoothed  out  and 
Conners  and  Murphy  working  sincerely  for  the  success  of  the  ticket, 
there  appears  to  be  no  rea.son  why  New  York  should  not  be  carried 
l)y  Mr.  Bryan."  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  the  Republican  chairman, 
is  rejjorted  to  have  assured  liryan  that  he  was  "much  more  fortu- 
nate than  Mr.  Taft  "  in  his  selection  of  a  campaign  manager.  Mr. 
Mack — who  is  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times — is 
described  by  the    Rochester   Ihinoirat  niiii  Chronicle  (Rep.)  as 


MOKMAN    E.    MA'K. 

.As  chairman  of  the  Deiiiocralic  National 
Committee  he  will  )iave  charge  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
campaign. 


"a  hustler  in  politics  as  well  as  in  business."     Says  the  Hartford 
Times,  an  anti-Bryan  Democratic  paper : 

"The  Democrat-Populist  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma 
stripe  gets  satisfaction  in  dealing  out  vocal  damnation  to  the  East- 
ern Democracy,  and  to  New-Yorkers  in  particular,  twenty-nine 
days  in  every  month,  but  is  ready  to  spend  the  other  one  or  two 
days  in  surreptitious  efforts  to  connect  with  the  Eastern  brothers' 
bank  account.  With  Mr.  Hearst's  League  against  him  Mr.  Bryan 
knows  that  he  has  no  reason  to  expect  to  carry  New  York,  but  he 
knows  that  New-York  money,  and  a  lot  of  it,  will  be  essential  to 
run  his  campaign,  and  Mr.  Mack  is  evidently  in  his  opinion  to 
undertake  the  collection  of  it." 

The  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.)  sees  in  Mr.  Mack  "a  strong,  clean 
man,  and  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  political  conditions." 
\'ery  generally  the  press  quote  an  interview  with  him  which  was 
published  in  1905,  and  which  seems  to  throw  an  interesting  light 
on  his  attitude  toward  campaign  funds.  His  words  as  quoted 
were  as  follows  : 

"  The  Democrats  of  the  country  might  as  well  understand  clearly 
that  they  can  never  win  by  the  u.se  of  boodle.  1  intend  to  speak 
frankly.  Take  my  coun- 
ty. Erie,  for  instance.  In 
1900  we  had  a  fund  of 
about  ^4,700  in  that 
county.  We  lost  it  by 
about  4.S00  votes.  Last 
year  we  had  a  fund  of 
more  than  $50,000.  We 
lost  the  county  by  more 
than  13.000  votes.  Now, 
in  1S96  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  there  was  not  a 
county  in  the  Union  in 
which  we  had  money 
enough  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary postage-stamps,  and 
yet  we  came  within  601,- 
.S54  votes  of  electing  a 
President.  Last  year 
(1904)  we  had  plenty  of 
money.  I  don't  believe 
tiiat  the  public  should  be 
misled,  and  I  will  speak 
plainly.  Last  year  we 
had  .'all  the  money  we 
could  use  in  this  or  any 
other  State.  Yet  we  lost 
the  election  by  2,542,062, 
a  defeat  in  spite  of  our  abundance  of  money  more  than  four  times 
as  great  as  in  1S96,  when  we  were  so  hard  up  for  funds." 

A  man  who  can  conduct  a  campaign  without  money  is  an  asset 
to  any  party,  remarks  Tlie  lilade.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noted 
that  the  treasurer  has  been  appointerl  from  a  State  where  the  bank 
deposits  are  insured. 


IIASKKI.l.,   UK   OKLAHOMA. 

Who  is  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committt-e. 
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OLD-AGE  PENSIONS  IN  ENGLAND 

THE  late  Premier  Campbell-Hannerman  promised  a  reform  of 
tiie  House  of  Lords,  whom  the  Lower  House  were  beginning 
to  look  upon  as  obstructionists,  especially  after  the  rejection  of 
the  Crovernment  Education  Bill.  The  Lords  may  not  have  been 
intluenced  by  any  fears  of  molestation  when  they  recently  passed 
with  singular  promptness  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Bill  which  the 
Commons  had  voted  on  favorably  with  only  twelve  dissentient 
voices  at  the  last  reading.  Yet  tiiere  was  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure, the  most  revolutionary,  we  are  told,  which  has  ever  been 
carried  by  a  British  legislature.  The  law  now  practically  provides 
an  income  for  some  half  a  million  people  above  the  age  of  seventy. 
During  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  met  with  opposi- 
tion as  being  merely  an  e.xtension  of  the  outdoor  relief  provided 
for  by  the  existing  Poor  Law.  Others  claimed  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent and  inadequate.  Eor  instance,  as  Tlie  Tablet  (London) 
declares : 

"A  man  with  ^739  invested  in  Consols  would  receive  a  pension 
of  5s.  a  week,  while  a  man  with  nothing  invested  would  also  get  a 
pension  of  ss.  A  man  with  ^831  similarly  invested  would  get  4s. 
a  week,  with  ^915  invested  3s.  a  week,  with  ^1,016  invested  2s.  a 
week.  A  man  and  his  wife  living  together  who  had  ^1,478  invested 
in  Consols  would  each  receive  5s.  a  week;  with  ^^2,217  invested 
they  would  receive  2s.  a  week  each." 

T/ie  British  ll'eek/y  (London),  however,  which  largely  repre- 
sents those  likely  to  benefit  by  the  new  law,  greets  it  with  grateful 
applause  and  observes : 

"It  was  frankly  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  will  be  diffi- 
culties in  the  administration  of  the  pensions.  We  are  out  upon  a 
new  road,  and  do  not  know  what  we  may  have  to  face.  But  ex- 
perience, and  it  may  be  costly  experience,  is  the  only  teacher  in 
such  a  case.  For  our  part,  we  strongly  approve  of  the  measure. 
We  hail  it  as  a  great  step  toward  justice,  and  we  believe  that  when 
it  comes  into  action  the  Government  will  find  that  the  people  are 
by  no  means  without  a  sense  of  gratitude.  The  wiser  Tories  clearly 
recognize  that  an  alternative  measure,  based  on  contributions,  is 
impossible.  ...  It  is  too  late  for  that.  The  people  are  roused 
and  percipient.  They  do  not  mean  to  pay  ;  they  mean  that  the 
rich  shall  pay." 

The  principal  objection  raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  founded 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  to  provide  such  pensions  and  at 
the  same  time  guarantee  the  naval  and  military  defense  of  the  coun- 
try'. Thus  Lord  Cromer,  ex-proconsul  of  Egypt,  remarked  dur- 
ing the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  "a  great  European  war 
was  impending"  and  might  come  at  any  time,  sooner  or  later  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  Now,  he  added,  was  no  time  for  pension- 
ing the  aged  at  the  expense  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Taking  up  the  challenge  implied  in  these  statements  Mr.  L.  G. 
Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  has  shown  in  T/ie  Daily  A'ews  (London) 
that  at  present,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
and  satisfying  all  other  claims  of  the  budget  the  British  Exchequer 
has  still  a  very  large  annual  balance.  He  thus  exposes  what  he 
calls  "prevalent  illusion  about  national  expenditure"  : 

"Of  the  ^100,000,000  of  real  national  expenditure,  in  round  fig- 
ures, the  Army  takes  ^30,000,000,  the  Navy  takes  ^30,000,000,  and 
elementary  education  takes  _;^ 1 5,000,000  :  together  ^75,000,000, 
or  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  These  thr^e  items  mean  that  the 
nation  either  itself  employs  men,  or  causes  by  contracts  men  to 
be  employed,  in  connection  with  armaments  and  schools.  I  do  not 
need  in  this  article  to  give  ail  the  details  of  the  balance  of  ^25,- 
000,000.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  covers  a  great  variety  of  national 
expenditures,  from  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family  to  the 
first  instalments  ;of  old-age  pensions,  from  the  Customs  Office  to 
the  charwomen  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is 
real  national  expenditure,  with  an  important  reservation.  The 
/i, 200,000  for  pensions  is  not  national  expenditure  at  all,  but 
merely  a  transfer  of  money  from  certain  persons  to  certain  other 
persons.   Money  is  taken  from  A,  a  taxpayer,  and  handed  to  B,  an 


aged  poor  person.  The  nation,  just  as  when  it  raises  and  pays 
debt  interest,  has  not  'spent  'anything.  It  has  merely  taken  from 
A  and  given  to  B  the  means  to  buy  bread.  Trade  is  unaffected, 
save  in  .so  far  as  a  well-to-do  person  has  a  little  less  to  spend  on 
luxuries,  while  an  indigent  person  has  a  little  more  to  spend  on 
necessaries.  The  nature  of  trade  is  affected  for  the  better,  while 
its  volume  remains  unaltered." 

Of  the  ratio  of  national  expenditure  to  income  he  remarks  : 

"The  national  expenditure,  then,  being  only  about  ^100,000,000, 
let  us  compare  it  with  the  national  income,  for  how  absurd  it  is  to 
make  a  charge  of  extravagance  without  bringing  into  view  the 
income  of  the  alleged  extravagant. 

"  Let  us  apply  the  test.  The  national  income  is  certainly  not  less 
than  ^1,750,000,000.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  revelations  as  to 
income  made  by  Mr.  A.squith  in  his  Budget  speech  this  year,  1  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare  my  own  opinion  that  the  national  income  is 
nearer  ^1,900,000,000  than  ^1,750,000,000.  The  gross  income  of 
the  income-tax  classes  alone  was  last  declared  at  ^980,000,000. 

"What  shall  we  call  a  modest  contribution  by  the  public  to  really 
'national '  expenditure?  Shall  we  say  a  tithe  of  income  ?  Then  a 
tithe  in  our  case  is  probably  ^190,000,000.  And  our  actual 
'national'  expenditure,  as  I  have  shown,  is  only  ^100,000,000. 
/;/  short,  our  national  expenditure,  so  far  front  increasing  'out  of 
all  bounds,'  is  but  about  3  per  cent,  of  all  our  national  income.'" 


ENGLISH  ADMIRATION    FOR  AMERICAN 
ATHLETES 

^  I  ^HE  superiority  of  American  over  English  athleticism  has 
-^  been  recently  proved  by  the  results  of  the  Olympic  Games 
in  London.  Nor  are  the  English  press  slow  to  recognize  and 
acknowledge  this  superiority.  They  point  to  the  victories  of  their 
transatlantic  cousins  as  examples  to  the  strong  and  swift  men  of 
England.  They  emphasize  the  careful  and  scientitic  training  which 
the  victors  have  undergone,  and  they  think  that  English  athletes 
have  been  too  cocksure  and  too  remiss  in  their  preparation  for  the 
now  memorable  struggle.     Thus  the  London  Times  remarks  : 

"In  spite  of  our  own  long  start  in  athleticism  we  have  lagged 
behind  in  these  games,  no  doubt  partly  from  our  national  habit 
of  thinking  that  everything  will  come  right  on  the  day;  and  we 
may  take  example  from  the  Americans  of  the  value  of  hard  and 
scientific  training." 

In  a  tone  of  lamentation  The  Daily  Mail  (London)  thinks 

"that  foreign  representatives  will  go  to  their  homes  with  the  news 
that  the  British  race  is  showing  signs  of  deterioration,  and  the 
foreign  press  will  no  doubt  draw  the  conclusion  that  we  are  de- 
cadent alike  in  sporting  instinct  and  in  physical  endowments." 

"We  congratulate  the  United  States  on  her  complete  and  con- 
clusive victory  in  the  Marathon  race,"  declares  the  London  Daily 
News.  "It  left  England  entirely  out  of  the  reckoning."  "The 
American  athletes,"  observes  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London), 
"won  most  of  the  honors  of  this  eventful  race,  which  may  fitly  be 
called  the  American  Marathon.  Every  American  has  the  fullest 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  result."  The  London  Times  in  a  second 
editorial  refers  to  the  collapse  of  Dorando,  the  Italian  runner,  and 
thinks  that  he 

"by  his  gallant  struggle  proved  again  that  Italy  is  able  to  breed 
men  of  pluck  and  endurance.  At  the  same  time  Englishmen  will 
rejoice  in  the  victory  of  an  American  and  in  the  splendid  display 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  the  race  the  American  contingent  had  it  nearly  all  their  own 
way.  Undoubtedly  we  must  revise  our  estimate  of  English  and 
American  athletes'  comparative  worth." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  is  the  only  paper  which  thinks 
that  Dorando  was  dished  out  of  the  prize  by  the  officious  interfer- 
ence and  assistance  of  his  friends,  but  allows  that  the  decision  of 
the  umpires  must  be  accepted,  and  declares  :  "  Nobody  can  contest 
the  judges'  verdict,  yet  never  was  there  harder  luck." 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  "YOUNG  TURKEY" 

ABDUL    HAMII),  long  knosvn  through  Cliristeiidom  as  Ab- 
dul the  Damned,  lias  followed  the  example  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  the  Shah  of  Persia.     He  has  become  a  constitutional 


L 


urteayof  "  The  WomaD'a  Home  Conipanion." 

ABUIX    HAMII). 

In  the  drawing  of  this,  the  only  portrait  ever  made  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  Mr.  Davenijort  risked  his  own  [jersonal  liberty  and  that  of 
his  companions.  Altho  watched  by  spies  who  repeatedly  searched  his 
baggage  for  the  precious  sketch,  he  finally  succeeded  in  smuggling 
it  out  of  the  country  in  a  bale  of  hay. 

monarch.  So  far  he  has  been  nothing  Init  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  and  has  been  responsible  for  the  massacre  of  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  people  who  were  not  included  in  his 
faithful,  for  they  were  Christians.  The  revolt  of  his 
troops,  the  rise  of  the  "  Young-Turkey "  party,  has 
forced  him  to  capitulate.  He  has  granted  a  constitution 
to  European  Turkey,  and  his  well-known  tendency  to 
assassination  will  hereafter  be  curbed  by  responsible 
ministers  and  a  parliament  representative  of  his  people. 
There  are  said  by  the  European  press  to  be  several 
factors  in  the  movement  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Turkish  Army,  and  the  pressure  which  forced  Abdul 
Hamid's  subscription  to  a  document  giving  to  his  sub- 
jects a  constitution  which  he  hated.  The  first  element 
in  the  revolution,  for  such  it  must  be  called,  is  the 
activity  of  the  "Young  Turks,"  of  which  the  London 
Daily  News  writes : 

"Every  one  who  has  traveled  in  the  Ea.st  has  met 
'  Young  Turks,' educated  and  liberal  men,  who  under- 
stood the  reasons  for  the  decay  of  their  country.  Hith- 
erto they  have  talked,  and  written,  and  suffered.  lUit 
they  have  rarely  acted.  At  length  the  moment  of  action 
has  come.  Some  of  these  young  officers  are  ready  to 
risk  life  and  fortune.  Some  of  their  men  will  follow 
them.  We  may  be  far  as  yet  from  actual  revolution. 
IJut  the  timeof  fermentation  has  begun." 

Undoubtedly  "the  time  of  fermentation  "  will  go  on  in 
Turkey,   we  are   told,    until   events   show    whether  the 


Sultan  will  leave  his  parliament  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
nation,  or  bombard  them  into  silence,  or  dissolve  them  by  a 
peremptorj-  ukase. 

Of  course  the  "Young  Turks  "  belong  in  many  instances  to  the 
Army  and  are  officers  who  head  the  revolt  against  autocratic 
tyranny.     Thus  the  Manchester  (iuariiian  observes  : 

"Many  of  the  officers  in  the  Macedonian  Army  have  been  edu- 
cated in  Europe,  and  are  for  that  reason  objects  of  distrust  to  the 
Central  Ciovernment,  which  subjects  them  to  a  degrading  system 
of  espionage,  and  condemns  zealous  soldiers  an.xious  for  distinc- 
tion to  irksome  inaction.  Among  these  men  the  Young-Turkish 
movement  has  found  e.vcellent  material  for  its  propaganda.  As 
long  ago  as  1904  there  was  a  Young  'lurkish  party  among  the 
officers,  and,  as  we  mentioned  yesterday,  a  proposal  was  then 
made  and  decisively  rejected  to  join  hands  with  the  Bulgarian 
Revolutionary  organization.  The  wholesale  arrests  of  popular 
officers  for  political  reasons  that  followed  the  recent  Commission 
seem  to  have  determined  them  to  appeal  to  force.  Before  Niazi 
Bey  left  Resna  he  placarded  the  town  with  bills  stating  that  he 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement  of  the  Young  Turkish 
party.  Siinilar  appeals  have  been  posted  in  L'skub,  Monastir,  and 
Salonika,  and  the  discontent  was  so  wide-spread  that  the  Porte 
at  one  time  actually  thought  of  recalling  all  the  officers  in  the 
Macedonian  Army,  to  be  sure  of  removing  the  culprits." 

But  the  disturbance  has  been  attributed  to  other  causes.  The 
Xeiie  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  thinks  that  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment encouraged  the  Turkish  liberals  to  indulge  in  this  outbreak 
against  the  Sultan  whose  power  it  seemed  to  threaten.  The  \'os- 
sische  Zcituiig  (Berlin)  attributes  the  whole  business  to  Eng- 
lish intrigues,  while  the  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  Neue 
Zeit  (Berlin)  declares  that  Germany  is  trj-ing  to  come  to  a  military 
agreement  with  Turkey  and  is  stirring  up  disaffection  in  the  Army 
in  the  hope  of  being  called  upon  to  train  and  discipline  the  troops 
and  thus  balk  the  alleged  designs  of  England.  The  French  papers 
laugh  at  the  idea  that  England  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
crisis  through  which  Turkey  is  passing.  Tht  Journal  des  Ddbats 
(Paris)  is  exceptional  in  charging  the  revolution  to  English  machi- 
nations. In  answer  to  this  the  Figaro  {V-i.x\%)  remarks  that  the 
"  Young  Turks  "  are  solely  responsible.  Of  the  idea  of  English 
intrigues  as  maintained  by  the  Ddbats  the  Figaro  remarks  : 

"To  entertain  this  notion  would  be  to  give  too  much  honor 
to  England,     If  no  liberal   idea,  no  effort  toward  progress  and 
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SOME  OF    Tilt    Sl'LTAN    Ol'    TURKEY'S    VOUNGKR   SUNS. 

Abdul  tiainid  has  a  large  family,  the  eldest  having  been  born  in  1S70,  while  the  youngest 
Is  quite  a  little  Ixiy.  They  are  not  all  by  tlie  same  mother,  and  it  would  need  considerable 
ingenuity  to  catalog  them  all. 
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civilization,  could  spring  from  anything  but  seed  planted  by 
England,  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  ought  to  take  off  our  hats  to 
the  only  great  people  in  the  world  ;  and  as  to  other  nations,  the 
less  they  say  about  it  the  better." 


GERMANY  AS  RULER  OF  THE  AIR 

SOME  years  ago  the  Emperor  William  11.  propounded  to  his 
people  the  axiom  "Our  future  is  on  the  sea."  Since  that 
time  the  dockyards  of  Germany  have  been  kept  busy,  but  their 
products  have  not  outstrip!  either  in  number,  weight,  or  armament 
the  ships  of  other  nations.  The  Navy  League  did  much  to  create 
enthusiasm  throughout  all  Germany  in  favor  of  an  increased  fleet, 
but  the  Navy  League  has  recently  fallen  upon  evil  days  and  has 


THE    KAISER'S     DREAM. 


—Fischictto  (Turin). 


been  torn  by  dissensions.  German  statesmen  and  military  men 
are  therefore  turning  their  attention  to  another  element,  the  air, 
as  the  field  of  military  or  naval  operations.  The  warring  legions 
which  Josephus  describes  as  crowding  the  sky  over  doomed 
Jerusalem  are  to  become  realities.  We  learn  from  the  press 
that  in  Berlin  an  Aerial  Navy  League  has  been  formed,  which 
has  undertaken  the  organization  of  a  fleet  of  dirigible  balloons 
armed  and  equipped  like  sea-sailing  vessels.  Germany  has,  more- 
over, through  Messrs.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  bought  of  its  inventor, 
Colonel  Unge,  a  Swede,  all  rights  to  a  new  aerial  torpedo  to  be 
fired  from  ships,  dirigibles,  or  fortresses.  According  to  the 
London  Standard' s  correspondent : 

"Colonel  Unge's  torpedo  can  be  fired  without  producing  any 
recoil,  hence  the  torpedo  tube  is  light,  and  easy  to  move  quickly 
from  place  to  place.  The  air  torpedo  tube  is  conveyed  on  a  motor- 
car, and  can  be  speedily  unmounted  and  fired  without  any  elabo- 
rate preparations  ;  much  more  rapidly  than  field  artillery  can  be 
brought  into  position  for  firing. 

"The  air  torpedo  can  be  used  in  every  kind  of  warfare,  and  can 
be  fired  without  the  least  noise." 

According  to  The  Eveni)ig  Siajidard  and  St.  Jatnes's  Gazette 
^London),  "military  experts  declare  that  the  air  torpedo  is  a  truly 
2poch-making  invention,  which  adds  one  more  horror  to  modern 
warfare." 

Referring  to  Germany's  dream  of  aerial  predominance  the  Koel- 
nische  Zeitung,  which  speaks  officially,  reminds  its  readers  how 
England  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  channel  tunnel  connect- 
ing London  by  rail  with  Paris,  for  fear  of  unexpected  invasion. 
This  journal  adds  that  England's  navy  prevents  the  possibility  of 
an  invasion  by  sea.  But,  it  has  been  asked,  what  can  prevent  the 
sky  of  the  British  Isles  from  being  overspread  by  an  aerial  fleet  ? 
The  Cologne  journal  quoted  thinks  that  Germany  would  not  have 
much  advantage  over  England  even  by  means  of  a  fleet  of  much 
improved  dirigibles.     Thus  we  read  : 


"The  possibility  of  controlling  an  aerial  ship  and  the  improve- 
ment of  such  war-engines  has  been  recently  discust  by  specialists 
in  their  scientific  journals.  The  military  authorities  have,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  the  air-ship  will  not  for  some  time  serve  for 
anything  more  than  a  means  of  transport,  tho  not  as  a  vessel  fitted 
for  aerial  warfare.  The 
dirigible  balloon,  even 
when  it  has  fulfilled 
expectations  in  becom- 
ing essentially  improved, 
must  for  some  time  re- 
main limited  in  its  prac- 
tical usefulness.  There 
is  then  no  ground  for  the 
nervousness  which  seems 
to  reign  in  certain  Eng- 
lish circles.  The  idea  of 
a  hostile  force  brought  to 
England  by  an  aerial  fleet 
is  not  therefore  so  far 
to  be  entertained  as  pos- 
sible, while  against  the 
landing  of  an  army  by  sea 
England  is  more  than 
sufficiently  defended  by 
her  fleet.  But  let  it  for  a 
moment  be  granted  that 
Germany  should  obtain 
such  undisputed  predom- 
inance in  the  atmosphere 
as  England  to-day  enjoys 
over  the  ocean,  should 
not  Germany  consider 
herself  bound  to  as- 
sume the  same  attitude 
as  that  assumed  by  England  toward  Germany  ?  Ought  we  not  then 
to  feel  that  we  would  do  right  to  act  like  England  and  impress  our 
neighbors  with  the  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  use  our  superior 
strength  merely  for  our  own  protection  and  not  for  making  an 
aggressive  warfare  upon  our  neighbors?" — Tra)islatton  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


COUNT    ZEPPELIN, 

The  "  Fulton  of  the  Air,"-  the  German 
aeronaut  who  has  given  to  his  native  land  a 
dirigible  balloon  which  may  bring  to  Germany 
the  supremacy  in  the  air,  which  England 
enjoys  in  the  sea. 


THEY  MAY  WALL  HIM    UP  BY    LAND  AND    SEA,  BUT— THEY    CAN'T 
HEM    IN    THE   AIR. 

—Amsterdammer. 
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WARNINGS  OF  A  RUSSIAN  PROPHET 

IN  spite  of  doumas  and  constitutions  and  promises  of  agrarian 
reform,  the  river  of  blood  still  flows  in  Russia  and  governmental 
terrorism  crushes  down  the  people  and  keeps  them  helpless  in  its 
despotic  clutch.  Tlie  methods  of  autocracy  still  prevail.  The 
common  people  are  paralyzed  and  the  ruling  classes  triumphant. 
A  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  injustice  and  cruelty  is  well 
worth  listening  to  ;  and  the  whole  world  of  Europe,  to  judge  from 
the  newspapers  which  reproduce  his  words,  are  hanging  upon  the 
lips  of  the  best  man  in  Russia.  For  the  great  Russian  prophet 
and  patriot  Count  Tolstoy  has  been  publishing  in  the  German  and 
English  press  a  scathing  attack  upon  what  he  styles  "the  murder 
rule  of  the  Czar."  He  begins  by  describing  the  execution  of  twelve 
peasants  condemned  by  drumhead  court-martial  for  an  attack  made, 
witii  intent  to  rob,  upon  an  estate.  He  follows  with  an  appeal  to 
the  ruling  classes  in  these  words  : 

"All  you  are  now  doing,  with  all  your  searchings,  spyings,  exi 
lings,  prisons,  penal  settlements,  and  gallows,  does  not  bring  the 
people  to  the  state  you  desire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increases  the 
irritation  and  destroys  all  po.ssibility  of  pacification.  Even  if  no 
one  knew  what  ought  to  be  done  to  pacify  'the  people' — the  whole 
people  (many  people  know  very  well  what  is  most  wanted  for  the 
pacifying  of  the  Russian  people  is  the  freeing  of  the  land  from 
private  ownership,  just  as  fifty  years  ago  what  was  wanted  was  to 
irtt  the  peasants  from  serfdom) — if  no  one  knew  this.it  would  still 
be  evident  that  to  pacify  the  people  one  ought  not  to  do  what  but 
increases  its  exasperation.     Yet  that  is  just  what  you  are  doing." 

He  declares  that  if  what  is  being  done  in  Russia  is  ostensibly 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  he,  as  a  Russian  subject,  repudiates  all 
part  and  lot  in  the  course  which  is  being  taken,  and  he  adds  : 

"  Everything  now  being  done  in  Russia  is  done  in  the  name  of 
the  general  welfare,  in  the  name  of  the  protection  and  tranquillity, 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia.  And  if  this  be  so,  then  it  is  also  all 
done  for  me,  who  live  in  Russia.  .  .  .  And  being  conscious  of  this, 
I  can  no  longer  endure  it,  but  must  free  myself  from  this  intoler- 
able position.  It  is  impossible  to  live  so  !  I,  at  any  rate,  can  not 
and  will  not  live  so.     This  is  why  I  write  this,  and  will  circulate 


it  by  all  means  in  my  power,  both  in  Russia  and  abroad  ;  that  one 
of  two  things  may  happen  :  either  that  these  inhuman  deeds  may 
be  stopt  or  that  my  connection  with  them  may  be  snapt,  and  I  put 
in  prison,  where  1  may  be  clearly  conscious  that  these  horrors  are 
not  committed  on  my  behalf:  or,  still  better  (so  good  that  I  dare 
not  even  dream  of  such  happiness),  they  may  place  upon  me,  as 
on  those  twelve  peasants,  a  shroud  and  a  cap,  and  may  push  me 
also  oft  a  bench,  so  that  by  my  own  weight  I  may  tighten  the  well- 
soaped  noose  round  my  old  throat." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ruling  classs  are  working  only  for  them- 
selves, we  are  told.     To  quote  further : 

"What  you  are  doing,  you  do  not  for  the  people,  but  for  your- 
selves, to  retain  the  position  you  occupy,  a  position  you  erroneously 
consider  advantageous,  but  which  is  really  a  most  pitiful  and 
abominable  one.  So  do  not  say  that  you  do  it  for  the  people ; 
that  is  not  true  I  All  the  abominations  you  do  are  done  for  your- 
selves, for  your  own  covetous,  ambitious,  vain,  vindictive,  per- 
sonal ends,  in  order  to  continue  a  little  longer  in  the  depravity  ir> 
which  you  live,  and  which  seems  to  you  desirable.  However  much 
you  may  declare  that  all  you  do  is  done  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
men  are  beginning  more  and  more  to  understand  you,  and  even 
more  and  more  to  despise  you,  and  to  regard  your  measures  of  re- 
straint and  suppression,  not  as  you  wish  them  to  be  regarded,  as 
the  action  of  some  kind  of  higher  collective  Being,  the  Govern- 
ment— but  as  the  personal  evil  deeds  of  separate  evil  self-seekers." 

Tolstoy  is  undoubtedly  reviving  the  genuine  spirit  of  revolution 
in  the  too  listless  and  apathetic  minds  of  his  countrymen,  declares 
Reynolds''s  Weekly  Neiuspapcr.  a  popular  London  organ  of  the 
proletariat.     To  quote : 

"His  [Tolstoy's]  vivid  pictures  of  the  horrible  realities  of  the 
present  situation,  of  all  the  sordid  and  hateful  details  of  an  execu- 
tion, stir  one  with  shame  and  remorse  even  thousands  of  miles 
away.  The  highest  official  must  blush  to  find  his  own  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  hangman's  work  so  clearly  revealed,  and  the 
most  comfortable  citizen  must  grow  restless  as  he  realizes  that 
these  deeds  are  done  professedly  on  his  behalf.  For  the  moment 
the  physical-force  revolutionaries  have  been  beaten  down,  but 
Tolstoy  is  kindling  a  greater  revolution  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  of  all  classes." 


WILLIAM'S   PANGHKMANISTIC    DREAM. 

The  United  St.ites  of  Kiirope  under  one  crown  (of  n  hatV 

—  KladJcradatsdi   iHerlinV 


POWFRS  OF  THE    EnTENTE- 
.->  miRhty  big  sword." 


'  We'd  )-)etter  let  her  alone;  she  has 
—  Simpliciisimus  ( M unich). 


DREA.M.S    AND    NIGHTMAKl.S    IN    KIKOIT. 
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A   PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  FOURTH 
DIMENSION 

'  I  ^HAT  it  is  time  to  object  to  articles  and  treatises  on  what  is 
■'■  variously  called,  in  its  different  phases,  pangeonietry,  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  the  geometry  of  hyperspace,  or  //-dimensional 
geometry,  is  the  opinion  of  Judge  Charles  H.  Chase,  of  Lansing, 
Mich.,  who  writes  to  The  Monist  (Chicago,  July)  in  protest  against 
various  articles  on  the  subject  that  have  been  appearing  in  that 
magazine.     He  says  : 

"'Pangeometry"  may  be  very  well  as  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastics 
to  test  the  power  of  the  reasoning-faculty  by  giving  it  a  false  or 
impossible  foundation.  Such  are  the  old  arithmetical  puzzles  as 
— 'If  2  were  3,  what  would  the  half  of  twenty  be  ? ' 

"All  writers  on 'pangeometry.'  and  'hyperspace'  to  wiiom  my 
attention  has  been  called  found  their  system  on  absurd  or  impossi- 
ble postulates,  and  that  they  reach  absurd  results  is  not  surprizing. 
They  assume  that  a  straight  line  returns  into  itself,  that  the  sum 
of  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  is  less  than  two  right  angles,  or 
that  it  is  greater;  that  the  postulate  of  parallels  is  untrue,  and  that 
parallels  meet  at  an  infinite  distance. 

"All  these  propositions  are  without  validity  in  truth.  Even  the 
last,  which  we  meet  with  so  often  in  mathematical  works,  is  un- 
true and  never  ought  to  be  stated  as  true.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  statement  is  that,  when  we  consider  the  distance  of  parallels 
apart,  it  may  be  neglected  as  insigniticant  in  comparison,  when 
treating  of  lines  infinitely  long.  As  a  matter  of  real  truth  the 
parallels  are  as  far  apart  at  the  infinite  distance  as  they  were  at 
the  place  of  beginning.  This  is,  indeed,  true  by  our  definition  of 
parallels 

"  It  is  true  that  a  point  in  motion  describes  a  line  and  must  de- 
scribe a  line.  A  line  may  describe  a  line,  if  it  follow  along  itself 
as  a  path  :  otherwise  its  motion  must  describe  a  surface.  A  surface 
(a  plane  and  surface  of.  a  sphere  only)  may  describe  a  surface  if 
it  follows  along  itself  as  a  path  :  otherwise  it  must  describe  a  solid. 
A  solid  in  motion  may  describe  an  infinite  number  of  solids,  but 
its  motion  always  describes  a  solid.  It  may  be  a  solid  of  revolu- 
tion, a  prism,  a  tortuous  prism,  or  cylindroid,  etc.  It  can  not  be 
conceived  as  describing  space  other  than  three-dimensional.  We 
have  no  valid  reason  for  assuming  that  there  is  any  higher  order 
of  space  in  the  ordinary  signification  than  three-dimensional.  In- 
deed, there  is  the  best  of  reasons  for  assuming  that  there  is  none. 

"Volumes  have  been  written  by  psychologists  and  philosophers 
to  explain  the  notion  of  space  ;  and  the  more  these  philosophers 
write,  the  more  they  seem  to  think  there  is  something  mysterious 
about  it,  and  the  more  they  themselves  become  befogged  in  their 
reasoning  about  it.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  definition  ;  every  one 
knows  what  it  is  and  can  usually  define  what  he  means  by  the 
word.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove  that  a  straight  line  is 
straight,  or  that  a  circle  is  circular.  Discussions  of  all  self-evi- 
dent truths  are  profitless  ;  except  it  may  be  to  show  how  such 
truths  are  apprehended,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  these 
succeed  in  the  sense  of  giving  mental  satisfaction." 

In  commenting  on  this  protest,  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  editor  of  The 
Monisf,  admits  that  it  has  a  certain  justification,  as  "an  expression 
of  common  sense  against  being  bulldozed  into  mysticism  by  the 
extravagances  of  a  highly  abstruse  reasoning,"  and  indorses  it  so 
far  as  to  denv  the  reality  of  pseudo-geometry.  The  department  of 
mathematics  condemned  by  Judge  Chase  is  merely,  according  to 
Dr.  Carus,  a  possible  method  of  space-construction,  which  pos- 
sesses little  practical  use — a  generalization  that  may  be  helpful 
because  it  makes  Euclidean  geometry  appear  as  one  special  case 
among  several  possibilities.  There  is,  however,  he  believes, 
something  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject.     We  read  : 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  geometry,  together  with  arithmetic 
and  logic,  are  constructions  of  pure  thought.  They  are  not  reali- 
ties, nor  do  they  represent  real  things.  They  represent  mere  re- 
lations, and  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  these  constructions  accord- 
ing to  the«principles  which  we  lay  down  at  the  start.  The  simplest 
principle  will  lead  to  the  simplest  system,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
thesinnplest  system  will  be  most  useful  for  dealing  with  actual 


things.  Our  geometrical  constructions  are  like  models  represent- 
ing relations  in  pure  tliought  wliich  may  exist  in  reality. 

"We  must  distinguisii  therefore  between  geometrical  space  and 
real  space.  It  is  a  pity  that  both  are  denoted  by  the  same  word. 
Actual  space  is  an  oi)jcctive  feature  of  the  things  with  which  we 
i^ecome  acquainted  in  our  experience.  <Uur  space-conception, 
however,  is  mere  thouj^iit,  but  it  is  useful  in  calculating  the  space- 
relations  of  real  things. 

"  It  is  po.ssible  to  construct  several  spaces  in  the  realm  of  pure 
thought,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  that  there  are  several 
spaces  in  the  ol)jective  world.  The  space  of  objective  existence 
is  simply  the  juxtaposition  of  things,  or  the  scope  of  the  changes 
that  may  be  made  in  tins  juxtaposition.  In  otiicr  words,  si)ace  is 
the  scope  of  motion 

"By  moving  about  we  construct  our  space-conception  from  the 
fact  of  our  own  motility,  which  means  that  we  can  move  about  and 
change  the  place  of  our  own  position  as  well  as  tlie  ixisition  of 
things  in  our  surroundings. 

"We  agree  perfectly  with  Judge  Chase  wiien  he  denounces 
mathematicians  for  speaking  of  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  plane 
triangle  as  being  more  or  less  than  two  right  angles.  .  .  .  When 
we  deal  with  real  space  we  may  boldly  say  that  the  method  of 
measuring  and  determining  points  by  three  coordinates  will  always 
prove  sufficient,  and  this  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  meant  by 
the  statement  that  space,  viz.,  the  objective  space  of  things,  is  tri- 
dimensional ; 'but  if  we  deal  with  space-conceptions  as  mathemati- 
cal constructions,  we  may  very  well  build  up  systems  of  different 
manifoldness 

"The  difficulty  consists  solely  in  the  fact  that  actual  space,  viz., 
our  .scope  of  motion,  allows  us  to  go  in  any  direction  possible,  and 
however  much  we  may  strair  our  imagination,  we  can  not  find  a 
direction  not  already  contained  in  the  solid.  So  in  reality  we  can 
not  fulfil  the  condition  that  in  constructing  the  next  higher  figure 
we  must  move  at  a  right  angle  in  a  direction  not  contained  in  the 
figure  with  which  we  start.  Eut  what  is  impossible  in  actual  space 
is  allowable  to  the  imagination. 

"We  must  grant  that  the  four-dimensional  figure  is  imaginary, 
but  it  is  no  more  imaginary  than  mathematical  lines,  surfaces,  and 
solids.  .  .  .  The  realm  of  thought  is  wide,  and  so  nothing  will 
prevent  us  from  making  imaginary  construction  of  four-dimen- 
sional bodies,  and  the  strange  thing  about  it  is  that  tho  we  can  not 
picture  it  as  a  sense-perceptible  form  we  can  determine  the  laws 
of  four-dimensional  bodies  with  absolute  exactness 

"This  method  of  geometrizing  is,  as  Judge  Chase  rightly  says, 
a  kind  of  mental  gymnastics,  but  in  principle  it  is  in  no  wise  differ- 
ent from  Euclidean  geometry  and  solid  geometry.  It  is  a  con- 
struction of  pure  thought  and  is  the  product  of  generalizing  the 
idea  of  dimension  which  creates  new  possibilities,  incompatible 
tho  they  may  be  with  actual  space. 

"There  are  some  who  talk  about  the  possibility  that  our  objec- 
tive space  may  not  be  Euclidean,  but  like  one  of  the  hyperspaces 
of  modern  mathematicians.  But  the  hypothesis  is  worthless  if  we 
consider  that  objective  space  does  not  consist  of  objective  things, 
but  is  a  mere  scope  of  motion.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  justifica- 
tion and  in  praise  of  metageometry,  one  thing  is  sure  :  There  is  no 
mathematician  who  for  the  sake  of  calculating  distances,  loci,  or 
angles  in  the  conditions  of  actual  space  would  utilize  or  seriously 
recommend  the  use  of  any  other  but  the  Euclidean  geometry." 


IS  BOILED  WATER  DRINKABLE?— Advice  not  to  drink  boiled 
water,  given  in  The  LcuUcs'  Hoiiie  Journal  in  a  reply  to  a  query, 
is  the  occasion  of  an  attack  on  that  paper  in  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York,  July  18),  which  declares  editorially,  in  a  note  headed 
"Mr.  Bok,  Hygienist,"  that  if  the  Philadelphia  magazine  were 
taken  seriously  by  its  readers,  it  would  be  a  power  for  evil  in  the 
land.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"In  the  June  issue  the  literary  editor,  to  whom,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  questions  of  hygiene  seem  to  be  referred,  says,  in 
answer  to  the  query  of  an  anxious  reader,  that  boiled  water  is  un- 
safe to  drink  because  a  temperature  of  212°  does  not  always  kill 
all  the  bacteria  which  it  may  under  exceptional  circun>stances 
contain.  He  admits,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  French 
experimenter,  that  most  germs  are  killed  in  a  few  minutes  by  such 
a  temperature,  but,  evidently  preferring  no  bread  to  nine-tenths 
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of  a  loaf,  lie  condemns  the  use  of  boiled  water  because  an  occasional 
spore  may  escape  destruction  in  the  process.  He  omits  to  sav, 
probably  because  he  doesn't  know,  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  and 
the  germs  of  dysentery,  the  pre.senceof  which  constitutes  the  chief 
danger  in  the  drinking  of  unlxiiled  water  from  doubtful  sources, 
.are  absolutely  killed  by  a  temperature  of  212°,  and  that  the  micro- 
organisms which  escape  find  no  congenial  soil  for  their  develop- 
ment in  the  alimentary  canal.  This  negative  condemnation  of 
boiled  water  would  be  bad  enough,  if  his  readers  took  the  hygienic 
oracle's  words  seriously,  but  he  descends  to  absolute  imbecility  in 
his  closing  paragraph  :  'Ordinary  boiled  water  is  liable  to  cause 
numerous  severe  and  often  dangerous  stomach  and  intestinal 
maladies.'  It  is  disheartening  to  find  a  journal  with  pretensions 
4o  sanity  giving  publicity  to  such  medieval  drivel." 


CURIOUS   METHODS  OF  LIGHTING 

OUME  curiosities  of  illumination,  mostly  survivals  from  past 
*^  ages,  are  described  in  The  Illuminaiing  Engineer  (New 
York,  July)  by  L.  Lodian,  who  desires,  he  says,  to  show  that, 
amid  all  the  most  improved  and  ablest  systems  of  lighting  the 
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globe  has  ever  known,  the  quaint  and  the  crude  persist  almost  side 
by  side  with  the  most  modern.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Here  and  there  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  basements  along  Man- 
hattan's Mulberry  .Street  you  see  gourd-shaped  objects  containing  a 
small  light.  They  are  semitranslucent  containers,  thus  casting  a 
dim  light  around  and  below,  and  take  the  place  of  night-lights. 
This  singular  illuminant  is,  or  was,  pure  butter  ;  it  is  the  bala-burro 
(ball-butter)  of  the  Italians,  but,  becoming  so  rancid  as  to  be 
unfit  for  table  or  kitchen  use,  is  utilized  as  a  light  with  some  bits 
of  string  for  a  wick.  The  gourdlike  container  is  of  pure  cheese, 
which  had  been  worked  up  in  a  lukewarm  state  rapidly  about  the 
ice-cold  ball  of  sweet  butter,  then  rapidly  cooled,  and  finished  on 
ice. 

"  Butter  may  thus  be  preserved  unsalted  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  both  interior  and  exterior  are  always  perfectly  edible.  But 
trade  'returns'  of  stock  do,  however,  contain  a  percentage  of  ran- 
cified  ones,  and  it  is  these  which  are  used  as  lights.  When  ex- 
hausted, the 'dago'  may  either  refill  with  more  rancid  butter  or 
open  up  another  butter-ball.  The  cheese-container  is  never  con- 
taminated by  the  rancid  contents,  and  is  finally  used  up  in  the 
soup-pot  by  the  thrifty  Ligurian,  or  is  ground  into  powder  as  a 
macaroni  condiment." 


its  coast— is  the  'candle-fish.'  The  fishermen  in  their  smacks  oflF 
the  Pacific  slope  prize  a  few  of  this  fish  solely  for  its  oiliness. 
After  air-drying,  a  piece  of  oiled  tow  is  rammed  down  its  gullet 
and  lighted.  It  makes  a  sputtering,  disagreeable,  flickering  light, 
but  better  than  nothing  in  tlie  usually  utterly  cheerless  forecastle. 
It  naturally  consumes  with  an  offensive  burning-bone  odor  and  a 
maximum  of  smoke,  and  is  probably  the  worst  makeshift  light 
known. 

"In  a  recent  paper  in  The  Scientijic  American  1  commented, 
anent  .some  of  the  food-products  of  other  nations,  on  the  singular 
tallow-bread  of  some  of  the  natives  of  Cibiria.  This  is  a  ringed 
bread,  so  permeated  with  tallow  as  to  be  usable  as  an  illuminant 
in  their  tents  and  huts.  \'ery  narrow  strips  cut  off  their  camel- 
hair  sheeting  are  .soaked  first  in  tallow,  then  pulled  through  a  hole 
bored  in  the  bread.  It  makes  a  fairly  good  wick,  considering,  but 
the  light  also  gives  off  a  slight  odor  of  burning  bread. 

*' Copra  (also  spelled  in  various  other  ways)  is  the  sun-dried 
coconut  of  oil-mill  commerce  and  export.  'Fingers,'  so  called, 
of  this,  are  cut  off  the  dried  halves  and  used  as  lights  in  many 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Polynesia.  Com- 
pletely desiccated,  the  'fingers  '  are  hard  as  wood,  and  burn  rather 
too  rapidly  on  warm  evenings.  The  charred  snuff  has  constantly 
to  be  knocked  ofT  to  prevent  the  light  growing  dim  ;  otherwise  the 
light  yielded  is  fair,  with  a  minimum  of  smoke; 
but  the  unmistakable  pervading  odor  of  coconut- 
oil  fumes  is  almost  always  there — somewhat 
nauseating  on  sultry  eves. 

"Curiously  enough,  this  crude  copra  light  is 
the  original  of  the  old,  old  saying,  'to  burn  the 
light  (or  candle)  at  both  ends,'  in  allusion  to 
unwisely  using  up  one's  vitality.  The  Asiatic 
proverb  is  the  forebear  of  the  quotation  as  we 
know  it  to-day.  It  would  be  highly  imprac- 
ticable, in  fact,  to  burn  a  candle  at  both 
ends  simultaneously,  but  the  naturally  curved 
semicircle  of  the  copra  'fingers'  admits  of 
this  two-end  simultaneous  burning  perfectly, 
and  this  is  often  done  by  the  natives  of 
Oceania  when  they  desire  more  light;  but  in 
that  case,  in  handling  the  light,  it  is  less  con- 
venient to  hold  it  from  the  center. 

"Of  course,  the  exprest  oil  of  the  copra  is  also  used  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  Orient  as  an  illuminant  in  lamps,  but  being 
always  a  liquid  in  those  latitudes  it  is  not  nearly  so  convenient  for 
transport  as  the  copra.  Besides,  the  copra  is  a  partial  food,  and 
is  often  eaten  by  caravan  parties  during  the  long  overland  journeys, 
altho  life  can  not  be  sustained  on  it.  Thus  the  copra  light  of 
millions  of  Asiatics  to-day  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  com- 
bined partial  food  and  light  known. 

"  There  are  probably  a  score  other  singular  methods  of  illumina- 
tion in  vogue  about  the  globe,  but  to  illustrate  and  note  even  half 
of  them  would  run  into  half  a  dozen  more  pages." 


The  farmhouses  of  Central  Poland  and  Hungary,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  tell  us,  often  use  home-made  candles  of  dingy, 
greenish-black  coal-wax,  or  crude  ozocerite,  from  the  bituminous 
shales  in  the  region.  They  dig  it  up  and  throw  it  into  boiling 
water,  when  the  wax  rises  to  the  surface.  It  has  an  odor  of  kero- 
sene, and  the  light  is  more  or  less  smoky,  but  ozocerite  when  de- 
colored, becomes  a  pure  cream-white  product,  the  cerasin  of  com- 
merce, from  which  high-grade  candles  arr  made.  Many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Lodian  says,  a  Paris  firm  tried  to  market  the  natural-color 
black  coal-wax  candles,  guaranteed  smokeless,  but  the  effort 
proved  a  total  failure.     Wc  read  furtl)cr: 

■"j\nother  curious  light  right  in  our  own  America — or  rather  off 


HOW  TO  KILL  ROADSIDE  WEEDS 

"X  1  7"KKD.S  growing  along  country  roads  may  do  much  damage, 
*  *  for  the  weeds  of  farms  are  caused  in  part  by  roadside 
weeds  that  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Many  .States  have 
laws  dealing  with  the  extermination  of  weeds  along  the  roadside, 
and  the  Manual  of  the  Iowa  Highway  Commission  gives  methods 
for  destroying  various  weeds.  In  that  State  rag-weeds  and  thistles 
are  common,  and  the  .squirrel-tail  grass  is  becoming  very  abun- 
dant.   Says  a  writer  in  Engineeriiig-Coniracting  (Chicago,  July  i ) : 

"The  squirrel-tail  grass  is  an  annual  or  winter  annual,  appearing 
abundantly  in  the  fall.  To  prevent  its  seeding  in  the  meadow, 
grass  should  be  cut  early.  In  this  way  blue  grass  will  have  a 
chance  to  grow  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  plow  up  the  road- 
side if  the  grass  is  cut  in  this  way  for  a  few  years. 

"The  mustards  may  be  exterminated  by  treatment  with  copper- 
sulfate  solution.  This  is  made  by  the  use  of  one  pound  of  copper 
sulfate  to  four  gallons  of  water ;  fifty  gallons  should  be  used  to  the 
acre. 

"The  horse  nettle  as  well  as  tlie  tliisties  are  perennials  and 
hence  it   is  more  difficult  to    cxterniinate  tlieni.     Tlie    following 
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method  for  extermination  of  the  Canada  thistle  may  be  applied  to 
this  class  of  weeds  : 

"The  only  method  of  treatment  is  to  cut  down  and  remove  all  of 
the 'roots  '  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  If  done  frequently  and 
thoroughly  the  weed  can  be  removed.  If  the  patch  is  a  small  one, 
cutting  off  the  parts  below  the  ground  several  inches  as  soon  as 
they  appear  above  the  ground  several  times  during  the  season, 
will  certainly  destroy  it.  In  large  patches  plow 
the  ground,  harrow,  and  remove  the  thistle, 
either  burn  the  material  or  put  into  compost- 
heaps.  This  should  be  done  live  or  si.\  times 
during  the  season  as  occasion  may  require. 

"The  best  mode  of  e.xterminating  the  horse 
nettle  is  to  smother  the  plants.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  most  effective  and  least  expensive  meth- 
od of  removing  this  plant.  For  this  purpose 
clover  is  the  most  suitable  plant.  The  soil 
should  be  harrowed  or  cultivated  frequently 
until  the  time  of  seeding,  which  may  be  any 
time  during  May  and  June.  Planting  to  corn 
or  oats  is  a  method  also  used  in  destroying  the 
horse  nettle.  The  plant  should  be  kept  down 
before  seeding-time.  The  removal  of  the 
nettle  when  in  a  well-advanced  stage,  but  be- 
fore the  production  of  seed  (as  when  cut,  with 
clover  or  early  cereals),  is  often  resorted  to,  the 
idea  being  to  kill  the  plant  by  shock.  This 
method  is  simply  an  ettective  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  production  of  seed. 

"  Dock,  which  is  a  common  weed  everj'where 
along  roadsides,  can  be  exterminated  as  fol- 
lows :  The  most  efificient  means  of  destroying 
this  weed  is  to  root  it  out  by  hand,  and  this  is 
done  very  readily  in  the  spring  when  the  soil 
is  wet.  by  taking  hold  of  the  plant  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  giving  the  root  a  slight  twist  and  at  the  same  time  an  up- 
ward pull,  and  the  root  will  readily  come  from  the  soil.  Where  it 
is  common,  however,  it  is  sometimes  plowed  or  a  spud  is  used. 
This  method  is  not,  however,  so  efficient  as  the  pulling  method." 


velocity  by  drawing  them  in  closer  to  the  sun,  so  that  they  finally 
would  fall  into  the  central  luminary.  Olbers  applied  this  same 
idea  to  the  anomaly  observed  in  the  case  of  this  comet,  and  Encke 
inclined  to  his  opinion.  .  .  .  How  far  does  this  explanation  hold 
good  ?  If  there  is  such  a  resisting  medium  in  space  its  action 
should  also  be  felt  by  tiie  other  comets,  at  least  those  that  approach 
very  close  to  the  sun.     Are  there  not  some  of  these  that  penetrate 
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QUEER  COMETARY  MOTIONS 

FOR  nearly  a  hundred  years  astronomers  have  been  bothering 
their  heads  about  the  motions  of  certain  comets  which  do 
not  traverse  their  orbits  as  smoothly  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
motion  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Some  of  the  irregulari- 
ties are  doubtless  due  to  the  attraction  of  planets  in  whose  neigh- 
borhood these  comets  pass,  but  others  are  yet  inexplicable.  One 
of  the  most  noted  is  a  regular  increase  of  speed  that  has  been 
noticed  in  some  comets  through  long  periods  of  years.  This  has 
been  explained  as  due  to  something  hindering  the  comet — a  cause 
which  would  not  make  it  move  slower,  as  might  be  supposed,  but 
would  cause  it  to  drop  closer  to  the  sun,  contracting  its  orbit  and 
thus  increasing  its  velocity,  just  as  a  stone  swung  by  a  string 
swings  faster  when  the  string  is  shortened.  This  hypothesis  of  a 
resisting  medium  in  space  was  first  advanced  to  account  for  the 
acceleration  of  Encke's  comet,  noticed  as  early  as  1818.  Says 
Abbe  Th.  Moreux,  discussing  this  subject  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  April 
25): 

"  Encke  soon  noticed  that  its  revolutions  were  affected  by  some 
influence  other  than  that  of  gravity.  After  having  allowed  for  all 
possible  perturbations  due  to  the  planets,  there  was  still  a  surplus 
of  acceleration  that  nothing  could  explain.  Until  1865  he  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  comet,  calculating  each  of  its  returns,  noting 
the  differences  between  the  calculated  and  observed  positions,  and 
seeking  out  the  perturbations  caused  by  the  neighborhood  of  the 
planets.  The  result  was  that  each  of  the  returns  of  the  comet  to 
perihelion  was  found  to  occur  about  two  and  one-half  hours 
sooner  than  required  by  theory.  To  what  should  this  residual 
phenomenon  be  attributed  ? 

"  Euler  had  already  attempted  to  forecast  the  end  of  the  world 
by  supposing  the  presence  in  space  of  a  certain  subtile  substance 
that  opposed  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  thus  increased  their 
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even  as  far  as  the  solar  corona  ?  ...  In  such  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  the  speed  of  movement  varies  with  the  density 
of  the  medium.  They  are  usually  observed  exactly  only  after  they 
have  passed  perihelion.  .  .  .  Astronomers,  however,  were  more 
fortunate  with  the  great  comet  of  1883.  ...  It  was  easy,  in  this 
case,  by  comparing  the  speed  of  the  comet  before  and  after  its 
passage  through  the  sun's  atmosphere,  to  find  whether  there  were 
any  disturbances.  Did  the  denser  media  of  the  corona  and  chro- 
mosphere occasion  any  considerable  retardation  like  that  observed 
in  the  motion  of  Encke's  comet  ? 

"Now  the  most  minute  study  of  all  the  observations  gave  an  ab- 
solutely negative  answer.  If  perturbations  did  take  place,  they 
must  have  been  extremely  slight,  and  the  observed  and  calculated 
positions  on  both  sides  of  the  sun  accorded  admirably.  This  re- 
sult is  very  important.  It  seems  to  give  the  coup  de  grace  to 
Encke's  theory  of  a  resisting  medium  that  increases  rapidly  ia 
density  as  we  approach  the  sun." 

Further  investigations  of  Encke's  comet  itself,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say,  bring  to  light  some  interesting  facts.  Anomalies  in  its 
motion  between  1868  and  187 1  seem  indisputably  due  to  planetary 
attraction.  The  alteration  in  velocity  also,  which,  if  due  to  a  re- 
sisting medium,  should  of  course  be  regular,  diminished  progres- 
sively from  1858  to  1868,  since  which  time  it  has  seemed  to  remain 
constant.  Backlund,  one  of  the  most  recent  investigators,  rejects 
altogether  Encke's  hypothesis  of  a  uniform  resisting  medium  in 
space,  and  attributes  the  variable  alteration  of  the  comet's  velocity 
to  a  swarm  of  corpuscles  encountered  by  it  at  various  times  at  some 
unknown  point  of  its  orbit.  The  reviewer  reminds  us  that  a  simi- 
lar acceleration  of  orbital  motion  has  been  attributed  to  several 
other  comets.     He  says  : 

"  For  example,  Winnecke's  comet,  whose  theory  has  been  conr- 
pletely  worked  out  by  von  Oppolzer.  ...  He  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  Newton's  laws  [of  attraction]  alone  are  not  sufficient  to 
explain  the  motion  of  this  body  ;  and  he  has  recourse,  like  Encke, 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  resisting  medium.  Nevertheless,  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  Hardtl  have  not  confirmed  Oppolzer's 
results  ;  Hardtl  found  no  trace  of  acceleration. 

"Finally,  the  observations  of  Biela's  comet,  according  to  von 
Hepperger,  also  show  the  existence  of  acceleration,  and  the  same, 
according  to  Schulhof,  is  true  of  Tempel's  comet.  It  seems, 
therefore,  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion  at  present  about 
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the  resistance  of  the  medium  that  constitutes,  for  instance,  the 
zodiacal  liglit  and  the  sun's  corona.  This  medium  evidently  has 
a  direct  rotation,  and  the  comets  that  move  in  the  same  direction 
should  not  experience  any  acceleration  while  passing  through  it. 
But  there  e.vist  a  considerable  number  of  other  causes,  scarcely 
yet  known  or  studied,  that  might  produce  the  same  results.  Future 
investigations  alone  can  elucidate  this  important  problem  in  celes- 
tial mechanics." — Translation  made  for 'Ywv.  Litckaky  Digest. 


AN   IMPROVED  ALUMINUM 

THE  high  e.vpectations  aroused  by  the  extraction  of  the  metal 
aluminum  from  its  ores  on  a  commercial  scale  have  never 
been  realized  on  account  of  its  softness  and  other  unfavorable 
qualities.  These  may  be  overcome,  it  is  now  claimed,  by  alloying 
it  with  magnesium.  An  alloy  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  name  of 
"magnalium  "  ha.s  been  given,  is  now  manufactured  in  CJermany, 
and  its  makers  believe  that  its  use  will  shortly  supersede  that  of 
pure  aluminum.  Some  of  its  advantageous  qualities  are  thus  set 
forth  in  an  article  contributed  to  Miu/u'nt'rv  (New  York,  July). 
Says  the  writer  : 

"Magnalium,  like  pure  aluminum,  can  be  cast  in  a  liquid  con- 
dition. The  castings  can  be  machined  about  tiie  same  as  brass. 
The  machined  surfaces  are  of  a  mirror-like  smoothness  and  silvery 
color.  Perfect  screw-thread.s  can  easily  be  cut  in  the  metal,  and 
bored  holes  can  be  made  smooth  and  true.  Filing  it  results  in  fine, 
regular,  clean-cut  surfaces  without  tearing  up  the  metal  or  clogging 
up  the  file  as  does  aluminum,  and  the  action  is  accompanied  by 
the  usual  typical  sound  which  is  heard  when  filing.  Only  rough 
or  medium  fine  files  can  be  used  on  aluminum,  preventing,  of 
course,  any  exact  work,  while  magnalium  will  allow  the  use  of 
even  the  finest  kind  of  files. 

"Magnalium  can  be  cast  by  any  ordinary  foundryman,  the  only 
precaution  necessary  being  the  use  of  clean  graphite  crucibles,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  increase  the  temperature  too  far  above 
the  melting  point  (1,185  ^o  i>-50°F.),  as  this  weakens  the  metal. 
If  cast  in  an  iron  chill  the  tensile  strength  is  greatly  increased  and 
is  at  a  maximmii  if  the  chill  is  water-cooled 

"Another  advantage  of  magnalium  is  that  it  is  extremely  close- 
grained,  so  that  the  polishing  can  be  done  without  previous  treat- 
ment. Furthermore,  in  lathe  work  the  tool  speed  can  be  twice  as 
great  as  with  aluminum,  thus  making  a  saving  in  labor.  Trans- 
parent or  colored  lacquers  can  be  readily  applied ;  polishing, 
etching,  engraving,  etc.,  can  be  easily  done. 

"  Pure  aluminum,  being  soft,  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  like  zinc  or 
lead,  while  magnalium  is  hard.  Some  magnalium  alloys,  however, 
are  very  ductile  and  can  be  forged,  rolled,  drawn,  etc.,  as  intimated 
in  the  foregoing,  .sharing  all  advantages  of  aluminum  in  this  direc- 
tion. Annealed  magnalium  'Z  '  is  so  ductile  that  it  can  be  rolled 
or  beaten  like  silver.  Tiie  elasticity  of  cast  or  annealed  magnalium 
is  small,  but  in  the  forged,  hard-rolled,  or  drawn  material  it  [is 
much  greater.  It  attains  and  maintains  a  high  polish  and  shows 
excellent  resistance  to  atmospheric  conditions.  The  color  of 
magnalium  is  silvery  white  in  contrast  to  the  grayish  aluminum. 
Besides  all  this,  magnalium  has  tlie  advantage  that  its  specific 
gravity  is  less  than  that  of  aluminum." 

Magnalium,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  has  no  odor,  resists  oxi- 
dation better  than  aluminum  or  any  other  light  metals,  and  is 
almost  unaffected  by  dampness,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  sulfureted 
hydrogen,  and  most  organic  acids.  .Saltpeter  or  sulfuric  acid  will 
act  on  it  slowly,  and  strong  alkaline  solutions  will  affect  it  more 
rapidly.  Salt  water  attacks  it  slightly,  and  where  exposed  to  sea- 
water  the  metal  sht)uld  be  lacquered  to  protect  it.     We  read  further  : 

"Magnalium  is  a  very  ductile  metal  and  in  this  respect  is  only 
surj'assed  by  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  copper.  .  .  .  Perfectly 
smooth  wire  as  fine  as  silk  threads  has  been  made  with  ast(Miishing 
tensile  strength 

".Magnalium  is  remarkable  inasmucli  as  that  it  can  be  tooled  at 
high  speed,  about  like  steel.  .Screw-tlu  eads  of  length  can  be  easily 
and  cleanly  cut.  The  t<j<>ls  have  to  be  very  sharp  and  the  surfaces 
(both  metal  and  tools)  must  be  kept  lubricated  with  either  kero- 
sene,  turpentine,   p.irafTin,   ben/in.    v.isclin,    .soa))-watur,   or    even 


clear  cold  water.  Excellent  surfaces  will  result  and  perfect  screw- 
threads  or  holes  will  be  obtained.  To  cut  magnalium,  a  fine- 
toothed  saw,  lubricated  with  kerosene,  is  recommended.  Mag- 
nalium can  be  punched,  drop-forged,  and  prest  without  any  diffi- 
culty— about  the  same  as  silver,  brass,  or  steel  plate — provided 
that  it  has  been  well  annealed. 

"Weight  for  weight,  magnalium  is  stronger  than  SiemensMartin 
steel  with  2  per  cent,  aluminum  alloy.  This  steel  has  an  ulti- 
mate tensile  strength  of  about  114.000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Magnalium  'Z'  is  rated  at  52,200  pounds  per  square  inch.  Dividing 
each  by  its  specific  gravity  yields  14,400  and  20.S00,  or  nearly  50 
per  cent,  advantage  of  strength  for  the  same  weight  in  favor  of 
magnalium.  The  value  of  the  new  alloy  for  aeroplanes,  automo- 
biles, army  equipment,  and  many  other  uses  in  which  cost  is  not 
so  important  as  lightness,  is  quite  apparent.  The  price  per  pound 
is  about  two  times  that  of  aluminum." 


USES  OF  ULTRAVIOLET  RAYS 

'T'"^I1K  newly  invented  lamps  for  the  production  of  ultraviolet 
-^  rays  have  already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  The  term 
"ultraviolet  light,"  often  used  to  denote  the  product  of  these  lamps, 
is  really  incorrect.  "Ultraviolet"  denotes  the  dark  part  of  the 
spectrum  beyond  the  violet.  The  rays  here  have  powerful  chemi- 
cal action,  but  do  not  affect  the  organ  of  sight  at  all.  The  "  U  viol  " 
and  other  ultraviolet  lamps  give  out  a  feeble  light,  but  so  far  as 
their  rays  are  visible  they  are  violet — not  ultraviolet.  A  number 
of  interesting  applications  of  these  rays  are  noted  by  Dr.  Richard 
Bohm  in  Cheinische  Zeitung.  He  speaks  not  only  of  the  purely 
ultraviolet  lamps,  but  of  those  that  give  out  al.so  quantities  of  rays 
in  the  green  and  blue  parts  of  the  spectrum,  like  the  Hewitt  mer 
cury-lamp.  We  translate  below  an  abstract  from  Cosmos  (Paris, 
April  18).     Says  the  writer  : 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  photography  will  utilize  these  sources 
of  light,  rich  as  they  are  in  chemical  rays.  They  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  direct  photography  and  to  reproductions  by  artificial 
light  during  winter  in  northern  countries  where  the  days  are  short 
and  the  sunlight  feeble. 

"These  lamps  may  also  be  utilized  in  the  textile  industries  to 
test  the  permanence  of  colors.  The  decolorizing  action  of  sun- 
light depends  on  a  slow  chemical  action  due  to  the  ultraviolet  rays. 
The  rarity  of  sunny  days  in  our  latitudes  forces  makers  of  dye- 
stuffs  to  make  their  resistance  tests  in  southern  countries,  for 
none  of  our  artificial  sources  of  light,  not  even  the  arc-lamp,  has 
the  same  effect  as  the  sun.  Numerous  attempts  to  perform  these 
tests  with  the  Uviol  lamp  have  given  favorable  results,  and  we  may 
foresee  that  in  future  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  colors 
may  be  answered  in  as  many  days  as  it  has  formerly  required 
months. 

"The  rays  emitted  by  the  I'viol  lamp  have  a  curiously  fatal 
effect  on  small  insects.  A  fly  placed  one  centimeter  and  a  half 
[about  half  an  inch]  from  the  lamp  is  killed  m  one  minute,  tho  the 
feeble  heat  given  out  could  not  possibly  hurt  it.  If  such  a  lamp 
is  left  in  an  open  chamber  during  a  summer  night,  on  the  following 
morning  thousands  of  small  insects  will  be  found  dead  around  it. 
The  mercury-lamp,  like  the  sun,  is  able  to  kill  bacteria  rapidly. 

"  Schott  has  recently  [devised]  ...  a  modification  of  the  Uviol 
lamp  which  he  calls  the  fluorescent  lamp.  ...  It  differs  from  the 
old  form  neither  in  outward  appearance  nor  use,  but  gives  little 
light  when  burning.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  various  Huorescent 
objects  placed  near  it,  such  as  rhodamin,  fluorescein,  and  uranium 
glass,  are  so  powerfully  affected  that  they  shine  more  brightly  than 
the  lamp  itself;  va.selin,  lanolin,  soap,  and  the  human  skin  also 
give  out  characteristic  light.  In  the  last  case,  modifications  of  the 
skin  that  are  invisible  by  sunlight  may  be  seen,  so  that  the  Uviol 
lamp  is  not  only  a  valuable  therapeutic  and  pathologic  aid.  but 
aI.so  an  instrument  of  diagnosis.  This  tluore.sccnt  lamp  may  also 
be  used  in  the  method  of  treatment  by  fluorescent  solutions  which 
now  j)lays  some  part  in  medical  science.  All  these  facts  depend 
on  the  chemical  action  of  light  through  the  altraviolet  rays. 

"Hertz  discovered  that  ultraviolet  light  is  capable  of  setting  at 
liberty  the  negative  electons  of  a  body  subjected  to  its  action. 
Conse<|uently  tlie  special  mercury-lamiis  effect  the    ionization  of 
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the  air;  a  charged  electroscope  placed  in  their  neighborhood  is 
rapidly  discharged,  a  fact  that  recalls  the  properties  of  radium,  as 
does  also  the  lively  fluorescence  mentioned  above.  During  all 
work  done  with  the  ultraviolet  rays,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  one's 
eyes  with  spectacles  to  prevent  serious  inflammation.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  French  scientists  Regnault  and  Foucault  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  injurious  effects  of  the  violet  and  ultraviolet  rays 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  provoke  fluorescence  of  the  liquid 
media  in  the  eye,  which  fatigues  the  optic  nerve  and  modifies  the 
transparent  tissues.  As  the  mercury  lamp  has  a  particularly 
characteristic  chemical  activity,  the  retinal  purple  is  more  affected 
by  this  method  of  lighting  than  by  the  other  sources  of  light  that 
are  generally  employed.  From  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  we 
should,  then,  give  a  preference  to  sources  that  emit  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  light." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Litkrakv  Di(;r:sT. 


"SAVING  DAYLIGHT"  BY  LEGISLATIVE 
ENACTMENT 

THE  bill  now  before  the  British  Parliament  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  deceive  persons  into  rising  earlier  and  retiring  earlier 
in  s  m'jmer,  and  thereby  utilizing  more  of  the  daylight  hours,  is 
tolerably  familiar  through  notice,  whether  serious  or  jocular,  in 
the  daily  press.  Such  scientific  interest  as  the  matter  possesses 
may  be  .said  to  be  psychological  rather  than  astronomical.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  proposal  is  to  set  all  the  clocks  an  hour 
ahead  in  April  so  that  people  who  ordinarily  rise,  say  at  seven, 
would  be  fooled  into  getting  up  at  six.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  they  would  discount  the  cliange  and  continue  to  rise  at  the 
old  hour,  which  would  now  be  indicated  by  the  clocks  as  eight — 
but  this  contingency  does  not  seem  to  be  contemplated.  Natiire 
(London,  July  9)  regards  the  bill  seriously  enough  to  devote  a  five- 
column  article  to  its  disapproval.     Says  the  writer: 

"  It  will  be  conceded  that  no  action  of  Parliament  will  produce 
any  effect  upon  daylight.  One  may  save  gas  or  electric  light, 
and  make  more  use  of  daylight,  but  to  talk  of  'saving  daylight ' 
is  metaphor  intelligible  enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  not 
suitable  for  legislation.  When  a  legislative  act  begins  with  meta- 
phor it  is  not  matter  for  wonder  if  it  eventuates  in  allegory,  and 
sooner  or  later  that  must  be  the  end  of  the  bill. 

"It  would  conduce  to  greater  clearness  if  we  knew  exactly  what 
is 'the  principle  of  the  bill.'  It  is  designed  to  make  every  item 
in  'the  trivial  round  and  common  task  '  happen  an  hour  earlier  in 
the  summer  months  than  in  the  winter,  but  it  does  not  propose 
that.  It  proposes  the  ingenious  and  apparently  simple  expedient 
of  moving  the  clocks  on  an  hour  in  April  and  back  again  in  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  assumed  that  the  other  will  be  a  natural  conse- 
quence. .  .  .  The  confusion  of  ideas  is  most  insinuating;  a  per- 
son who  approves  of  earlier  hours  in  summer  is  quite  likely  to 
find  himself  committed  to  the 'principle  of  the  bill.' 

"It  seemed  incredible  at  the  outset  that  serious  men  of  business 
should  really  confuse  themselves  between  altering  the  clocks,  which 
was  the  proposal,  and  altering  the  time  of  occurrence  of  events, 
which  was  the  purpose.  .  .  .  What  has  tickled  the  fancy  and  capti- 
vated the  imagination  of  the  advocates  of  the  measure  is  that  since 
the  introduction  of  telegraphs  and  standard  time  the  control  of 
clocks  from  Greenwich  is  so  completely  organized  that  its  very  ex- 
istence is  unknown  to,  perhaps,  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred, 
who  have  come  to  regard  clocks  as  final  time-keepers  instead  of 
Greenwich  meantime.  If  this  control,  which  works  so  smoothly  and 
so  surely,  were  modified  so  as  to  make  clocks  skip  an  hour  in  April, 
every  subsequent  event  would  be  made  an  hour  earlier,  and  yet  we 
should  be  using  the  same  Bradshaw  and  the  same  Postal  Guide. 
The  apparent  simplicity  and  the  comp'  -teness  of  the  operation  are 
very  atractive.  But  one  would  suppose  that  the  operation  would 
at  least  require  the  connivance  and  active  assistance  of  the  con- 
trollers of  all  the  clocks,  certainly  those  of  all  the  public  clocks  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  the  promoters  know  to  be  im- 
possible, so,  by  the  bill,  the  change  is  irinagined  to  take  place — it 
can  not  actually  take  place — in  the  deadest  of  the  dead  of  night, 
when  there  will  be  practically  nobody  to  see  that  the  clocks  are 
not  moved.  This,  again,  is  curious  in  an  act  of  Parliament.  To 
prescribe  that  a  certain  operation  shall  lake  place  at  a  time  which 
has  been  selected  because  presumably  there  will  be  fewer  people 


in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  order  than  at  any  other  time,  is  fine 
allegory,  but  bad  legislation  " 

Further  confusion  of  uleas,  the  writer  believes,  arises  from  the 
notion  that  if  an  order  is  given  to  alter  the  clocks  subsequent  events 
will  be  thereby  accelerated.  It  is  inconceivable,  he  thinks,  that 
a  large  railway  corporation  will  be  content  to  alter  the  clocks  in 
the  dead  of  night  and  expect  all  subsequent  events  advanced  an 
hour  without  express  orders.  If  such  orders  are  given,  the  opera- 
tive cause  lies  in  them,  and  not  in  the  alteration  of  the  clocks, 
which  is  a  mere  trivial  circumstance,  and  might  be  omitted.  In 
like  manner,  he  goes  on  to  say,  you  may  inform  a  post-office 
official  that  you  are  going  to  alter  his  clock,  but  unless  you  make 
it  clear  to  him  that  he  has  got  to  be  at  work  an  hour  earlier  he 
will  regard  your  time-keeping  with  aloof  interest.  Anybody  who 
has  authority  to  order  the  day's  work  to  begin  earlier  will  not  care 
much  about  altering  clocks.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Nor  is  it  likely,  as  the  Committee  seems  to  think,  that  becau.se 
Parliament  may  decide  to  change  the  denomination  of  the  hours 
they  will  thereby  change  the  meaning  of  all  the  statutes  in  which 
hours  are  mentioned.  To  assume  that  public-houses  will  regard 
themselves  as  closed  an  hour  earlier  because  the  clocks  are  moved 
leaves  out  of  account  the  ingenuity  of  .those  who  are  affected. 
Our  lawyers  have  not  altpgether  lost  their  cunning;  indeed,  the 
bill  might  have  been  promoted  by  one  of  that  profession 

"  Into  this  whirl  of  confusion  of  ideas  it  seems  hardly  safe  to 
entrust  a  few  timid  scientific  considerations.  .  .  .  On  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  committee-room  where  this  document  has  been 
evolved  there  is  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  copies  of  the  im- 
perial standards  of  length  and  weight  are  built  into  the  wall  to 
make  sure  that  they  shall  never  again  be  lost  through  fire.  Read- 
ing this  in  passing,  one  carries  away  an  impressive  idea  of  the 
sanctity  x)f  standards,  to  find  that  in  the  committee-room  such  an 
idea  is  regarded  as  quite  early-Victorian.  If  it  would  make  things 
more  comfortable  for  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  have  an  inch 
off  the  standard  yard,  why  not  have  it  off.''  The  yard  is  there  ;  you 
have  only  to  dig  it  up.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it.  Those 
people  who  would  be  inconvenienced  can  use  the  old  yard  if  they 
like,  and,  anyway,  they  do  not  count. 

"What  is  true  of  the  immured  standards,  the  result  of  prolonged 
labor  of  a  royal  commission,  is  equally  true  of  the  time  standard 
which  represents  generations  of  eminently  successful  work  at  the 
Royal  Observatory.  Yet  how  can  one  convey  to  legislators  that 
a  fluctuating  standard  is  unscientific,  and  that  by  scientific  one 
means  suitable  for  general  acceptance,  and  for  permanent  use,  and 
not  merely  suitable  for  a  few  persons  of  special  occupation  and 
training  ?  Are  they  only  to  be  convinced  by  the  method  of  trial 
and  failure,  the  crudest,  the  most  cliildish  of  all  methods,  that  the 
relations  of  science  and  practical  life  are  indescribably  numerous  ; 
that  if  they  adopt  a  scheme  of  time  designation  that  has  no  scien- 
tific basis  it  must  result  in  failure,  however  bold  its  promoters  may 
be  in  rejecting  eighths  or  neglecting  quarters.'' " 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  fears  that  if  workers  take  advantage  of 
an  extra  hour  of  daylight  for  open-air  recreation,  there  will  arise 
a  strong  temptation  to  crowd  the  already-overcrqwded  day,  with 
an  additional  evening  hour  of  glorious  life.  The  proposal,  in  fact, 
altho  ostensibly  an  appreciation  of  daylight,  appears  to  the  writer 
of  the  article  from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  to  be  nothing 
more  or  less  that  "a  proposal  for  a  leap  in  the  dark." 


"It  is  well  known,"  says  Dr.  Charles  Vaillant  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  abstracted  in  ha  Sentaine  Medicate  (Paris,  May  13), 
"that  the  means  of  investigation  at  the  disposal  of  the  medico-legal  practitioner 
for  ascertaining  whether  a  new-born  Child  has  lived  or  n<?t  are  very  limited 
and  are  not  absolutely  certain.  In  one  case  a  child  after  an  autopsy  had  been 
performed  .  .  .  was  declared  to  have  been  still-bom,  when  it  had  really 
h)een  alive  for  14  hours.  Now  the  result  of  my  researches  shows  that  radiography 
enables  us  to  determine,  within  certain  lirpits,  whether  and  how  long  a  child 
has  lived,  according  to  the  following  data'  When  the  child  has  not  lived,  no 
organ  is  visible  on  the  .r-ray  picture.  When  the  child  has  breathed  only  a 
few  times,  the  stomach  is  the  first  organ  perceptible.  When  the  child's  life 
has  gone  on  normally,  the  stomach  and  the  mass  of  the  intestines  are  visible. 
When  the  child  has  lived  some  time  without  food,  the  stomach,  the  intestine, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  heart  are  visible.  When  the  child  has  lived  and 
has  been  fed,  ail  the  organs  are  more  plainly  visible  on  the  radiograph  than 
in  the  preceding  case." — Translation  made  for  The  Litbrary  Digest. 
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BECAUSE  OF  "INVASION" 

THE  belief  that  in  tlie  ministry  men  are  deprived  of  that  per- 
sonal independence  which  is  the  right  of  their  manhood  is 
offered  as  a  new  reason  why  so  few  young  men  are  at  the  present 
time  attracted  to  this  profession.  The  writer  giving  this  opinion 
is  a  college  professor,  who  asserts  that  in  the  last  few  years  he  has 
been  gathering  information  upon  this  point  from  his  various  stu- 
dents. His  opportunities  for  acquiring  such  information  he  thinks 
"e.xceptional,"  as  he  has  taught  for  several  years  in  "a  large  East- 
ern university"  a  course  "in  whicli  students  were  invited  to  express 
their  opinions  freely  upon  religious  subjects,"  At  present  he  has 
"the  same  facilities  for  investigation  in  a  Western  college."  In 
frequent  personal  conferences  he  has  talked  with  young  men  "  who 
had  seriously  considered  entering  the  ministry,  some  of  them  per- 
si.sting  in  an  original  plan  and  others  being  about  to  finally  aban- 
don it."  The  decrease  in  candidates  for  the  ministry  is  not  due, 
he  is  convinced,  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  religious  subjects  among 
young  college  men  ;  neither  can  it  be  charged  to  "the  materialism 
of  the  age  "  nor  "the  commercial  spirit  of  our  times."  The  writer, 
whose  identity  is  hidden  under  the  signature  "A  College  Professor," 
gives  in  the  Chicago  Interior  three  aspects  of  the  case  of  threatened 
independence  that  to  him  seems  to  deter  the  young  men.     Thus : 

"First,  intellectually.  The  student  of  to-day  finds  our  universi- 
ties and  colleges  pervaded  by  the  scientific  spirit — the  belief  that 
it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  man  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead. 
He  learns  that  recent  scientific  discoveries  have  upset  many  time- 
honored  notions  and,  apparently,  have  made  necessary  a  recon- 
struction of  many  traditional  religious  beliefs.  He  is  thrown  into 
a  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  He  is  unable  himself  to  make  the 
required  adjustment  of  new  to  old,  and  generally  fails  to  receive 
the  assistance  he  needs.  In  this  hesitating  and  uncertain  state  of 
mind  he  fears  to  subscribe  to  any  creed  or  submit  to  any  doctrinal 
authority  lest  in  the  future  he  shall  have  to  choose  between  intel- 
lectual dishonesty  and  open  repudiation.  .Such  intellectual  diffi- 
culties are  not  alone  sufficient  to  turn  many  young  men  from  the 
Christian  ministry  perhaps  ;  but  they  open  the  way  for  other  con- 
siderations which  are  enough,  in  conjunction  with  these,  to  turn 
the  balance  and  decide  the  question. 

"Second,  financially.  The  sniallness  of  the  salaries  paid  in  the 
ministerial  as  compared  with  other  professions  is  often  alleged  as 
a  reason  why  so  few  young  men  of  high  talents  are  entering  it. 
Doubtless  the  inadequacy  of  salaries  is  a  factor,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent asserted.  The  capacity  for  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  is  not 
lacking  in  the  youth  of  the  present  generation — witness  the  volun- 
teers for  mi.ssionary  service  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  the  smaliness 
of  the  salaries,  but  the  way  in  which  these  salaries  are  often  raised 
in  home  churches,  that  constitutes  the  hindrance.  The  possibility 
of  having  his  salary  raised  by  church  .sociables  and  suppers,  by 
public  appeal,  and  house-to-house  solicitation  is  intensely  repug- 
nant to  the  young  man  of  self-respect  and  independent  spirit.  He 
feels  that  such  sujjport  would  stamj)  him  as  an  object  of  charity, 
not  a  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire.  He  knows  that  his  fellows  who 
are  intending  to  enter  the  legal,  medical,  and  other  professions 
have  to  face  no  such  prospect.  .Small  wonder  that  he  elects  to 
become  one  of  their  number  ! 

"Third,  in  private  life.  The  knowledge  that  as  a  Christian 
minister  he  will  not  have  the  right  enjoyed  by  other  men  of  regu- 
lating the  details  of  his  private  life  as  he  sees  fit,  acts  as  a  potent 
factor  in  turning  the  yf)ung  man  of  the  present  age  from  this  call- 
ing. He  knows  from  his  own  observation  that  a  minister  is  sub- 
ject to  the  unwarranted  intrusion  and  meddle.some  interference  of 
well-meaning  persons  in  the  most  i)rivate  affairs  of  his  life — his 
domestic  economy,  his  methods  of  study,  his  recreations,  etc.  He 
knows  that  a  minister  is  judged  and  criticized  in  every  petty  detail, 
and  the  thought  of  'being  an  example  '  in  the  games  he  plays  and 
theclotheshe  wears  is  intolerable  to  him.  Ls  it  surprizing  .''  Every 
serious-minded  pcrsf)n  recognizes  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  influ- 
ence, and  that  this  responsibility  wlien  met  entails  real  self-denial. 
But  the  object  of  such  self-sacrifice  is  to  make  one's  life  count 
for  the  good  of  humanity  and  the  upbuilding  of  (iod's  kingdom. 
Now,  a  man's  efficiency  in  this  noble  ser\'ice  depends  largely  upon 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  his  personality.     When,  therefore,  to  es- 


cape giving  otiense  in  any  quarter  he  is  forced  so  to  pare  down 
every  personal  peculiarity  and  cut  off  every  individual  idiosyncrasy 
that  he  reduces  an  originally  vigorous  personality  to  a  pale  and 
colorless  repetition  of  a  type,  the  means  to  defeat  the  end  and  his 
usefulness  to  his  fellows  are  diminished,  not  increased.  Justinso 
far  as  the  expectation  that  a  minister  will  make  himself  an  'exam- 
ple ■  in  the  most  trivial  details  and  the  most  intimate  affairs  of  his 
life  renders  him  less  effective  in  service,  it  is  not  justified,  but  con- 
demned, by  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity." 


EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION   IN  JAPAN 

NATIVE  religious  ideas  have  greatly  changed  in  Japan  during 
the  course  of  a  lifetime,  says  a  native  Japanese,  Mr. 
Kume  Kunitake.  "  Even  the  language  which  people  use  in  speak- 
ing of  religious  belief  and  doctrines  is  not  the  same  now  as  it  was 
during  the  first  half  of  my  life,"  he  adds.  From  his  words,  which 
are  quoted  in  The  Japan  Mail  (Tokyo)  from  the  May  number  of 
a  Japanese  magazine,  To-A  no  Hikari,  we  might  easily  derive  the 
impression  that  the  Japanese  not  so  long  ago  were  without  a  re- 
ligion in  the  Western  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  now  that  Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism,  and  Shintoisni  are  in  parts  acknowledged  by 
them  as  native  religions,  their  position  as  such  may  be  due  to  the 
influences  of  Western  thought,  as  the  following  curious  confessions 
seem  to  indicate.     Mr.  Kunitake  writes  : 

"  In  trying  to  make  you  understand  what  is  the  usual  attitude  we 
Japane.se  assume  to  religion  and  what  our  general  notions  ©n  this 
subject  are,  I  will  relate  what  happened  in  1S72  when  I  went  to 
Europe  and  America  in  the  suite  of  Prince  Iwakura.  You  will 
remember  that  Kido,  Okubo,  I  to,  and  other  noted  men  formed 
part  of  the  mission.  I  went  in  the  capacity  of  a  Chinese  scholar 
and  as  one  versed  in  our  vernacular  literature,  as  a  kind  of  referee 
on  these  subjects.  The  main  object  of  the  mi.ssion  being  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  Western  civilization  and  everj-thing  con- 
nected with  it,  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  were  divided  up  and 
each  subordinate  member  of  the  mission  had  his  task  allotted  to 
him.  Well,  a  Mombusho  official,  Mr.  F.  Tanaka,  and  myself  were 
ordered  to  investigate  religion.  We  did  not  like  the  job  by  any 
means,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Well,  on  the  way  across  the 
Pacific  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  begin  our  investigations.  So  we 
approached  a  Koman-Catholic  priest  and  commenced  to  put  ques- 
tions to  him,  the  late  Mr.  Fukuchi  Genichiro  taking  notes  of  the 
questions  and  answers.  It  was  a  queer  affair,  for,  after  we  had 
heard  about  the  TenCommandments  and  a  few  other  things,  we 
were  expected  by  the  audience,  which  was  rather  large,  to  give 
some  account  of  our  own  creed.  I  began  then  to  talk  about  our 
Kami  .Sama,  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  not  for  human  beings 
to  be  talking  about  Ciod  in  the  way  I  was  doing.  'Is  that  so  ? '  I 
replied  and  said  no  more. 

"This,  our  first  di.scussion,  being  over,  we  Japanese  had  a  meet- 
ing in  the  smoking-room  at  which  we  fully  considered  the  attitude 
we  ought  to  assume  in  America  and  Europe  in  respect  to  religion. 
Messrs.  Fukuchi,  Tanabe,  Count  Hayashi,  and  many  others  were 
present.  The  first  question  that  we  thought  it  important  to  settle 
was  what  we  should  say  when  asked  by  Americans  or  Europeans 
what  our  religion  was.  Some  proposed  that,  as  Buddhism  was 
well  known  in  the  West,  we  should  say  we  were  Buddhists,  but  to 
this  others  objected  on  the  ground  that  none  of  us  knew  anything 
al)out  Buddhism,  and  it  would  be  a  bit  awkwar.i  if  we  were  probed 
with  questions  bearing  on  Buddhist  doctrines.  Better  tell  the 
truth,  observed  one  of  the  speakers,  and  say  that,  tho  religion  is 
believed  in  Western  countries,  we  Japanese  have  no  religion. 
Others  proposed  that  we  should  say  that  we  believed  in  Confucian- 
ism, but  this  drew  forth  the  remark  that  Confucianism  is  not  con- 
sidered by  Occidentals  to  be  a  religion  at  all.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
l)olitical  educational  organ.  When  Shinto  was  proposed,  the  ob- 
jection was  made  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  our  native  cult. 
It  is  poorly  developed,  is  without  sacred  books,  and  is  not  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  By  a  process 
of  exhaustion  we  reached  the  conclusion  tliat  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  l)ut  to  say  that  we  had  no  religion.  But  those  of  our 
party  who  had  been  in  the  West  before  and  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  Europeans  and  Americans  on  the  subject  of 
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religion  affirmed  that  it  would  never  answer  for  us  to  represent  our- 
selves as  reliijionless,  as  we  should  thereby  raise  great  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  Christians.  They  believe  that  all  people  are  nat- 
urally bad  and  that  they  can  be  made  good  by  religion  alone. 
Heathens  are,  they  think,  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  tigers  and 
foxes. 

"So  to  say  we  have  no  religion  would  be  to  confess  our  in- 
feriority as  human  beings.  We  could  not  make  up  our  minds 
what  course  to  take.  As  things  subsequently  turned  out,  we 
found  that  we  need  not  have  troubled  ourselves  over  the  affair. 
We  got  through  America  without  being  questioned  as  to  our  re- 
ligious faith." 

The  traditional  stages  of  "Japanese  thought  in  respect  to  religion 
may  be  marked  by  the  curious  history  of  the  Japanese  equivalent 
for  the  word  "superstition."     The  writer  observes  : 

"People  nowadays  flourish  this  term  superstition  about  a  great 
deal,  but  whether  its  use  brings  us  any  nearer  to  the  truth  in  the 
matter  of  religion  or  religious  belief  is  very  questionable.  .  In  my 
younger  days,  tho  the  word  me/s/i/'/i  (superstition)  was  never  heard, 
the  term  ///i7// was  in  constant  use.  The  primary  meaning  of  this 
term  was  an  unauthorized,  unlawful  shrine,  or  the  religious  rites 
performed  at  such  a  shrine.  The  opposite  term  is  sei's/i/,  which 
was  originally  applied  to  duly  authorized  sacred  buildings  and  the 
rites  performed  there.  But  in  the  course  of  time  our  religion  be- 
came corrupted,  and  so  even  at  duly  authorized  shrines  immoral 
practises  went  on.  This  of  course  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
whole  religion  into  contempt  and  made  some  people  think  that  re- 
ligion was  a  thing  to  be  avoided  by  scholars.  This  sentiment  was 
very  common  in  pre-Meiji  days.  But  since  the  word  'superstition' 
has  come  into  use  people's  sentiments  in  reference  to  religion  have 
changed  immensely.  Men  no  longer  denounce  religion.  It  is 
considered  bad  form  to  speak  evil  of  it.  To  all  that  seems  objec- 
tionable in  religion  they  apply  the  word  superstition,  and  that  is 
supposed  to  explain  everything.  This  is  regarded  as  an  advance 
in  thought.  Some  of  us  have  advanced  that  far;  others  remain 
where  they  were  before  this  magical  word  came  into  fashion." 


IS   NEW  SPIRIT-EVIDENCE  COMING? 

SIR  OLIVER  LODGE  discounts  the  objection  so  often  raised 
against  the  validity  of  spirit  communication  that  "communi- 
cations too  often  relate  to  trivial  objects."  Such  an  objection,  he 
declares,  "shows  a  lack  of  intelligence,  or  at  least  of  due  thought, 
on  the  part  of  the  critic."  The  question  of  the  identity  of  the 
spirit,  or  the  "control  "  as  the  term  is  used,  is  of  course  the  funda- 
mental one,  and  "the  control  must  prove  his  identity  mainly  by 
reproducing  facts  which  belong  to  A/s  memory  and  not  to  the 
automatist's  memory."  Proof  of  identity.  Professor  Lodge  argues 
further,  will  usually  depend  on  the  memory  of  trifles.  "The  ob- 
ject is  to  get,  not  something  dignified,  but  something  evidential ; 
and  what  evidence  of  persistent  memory  can  be  better  than  the 
recollection  of  trifling  incidents  which  for  some  personal  reason 
liappen  to  have  made  a  permanent  impression."  In  an  article 
in  the  August  Harper  s,  wherein  the  writer  announces  more 
•definitely  than  heretofore  his  faith  in  the  reality  of  spirit  com- 
munication, we  read  this  continuation  of  his  argument : 

"Do  we  not  ourselves  remember  domestic  trifles  more  vividly 
than  things  which  to  the  outside  world  seem  important?  Wars  and 
•coronations  are  affairs  read  of  in  newspapers— they  are  usually  far 
too  public  to  be  of  use  as  evidence  of  persistent  identity ;  but  a 
broken  toy,  or  a  family  joke,  or  a  schoolboy  adventure  has  a  more 
personal  flavor,  and  is  of  a  kind  more  likely  to  be  remembered  in 
rending  old  age  or  after  a  rending  shock. 

"In  fiction  this  is  illustrated  continually.  Take  the  case  of 
identification  of  the  dumb  and  broken  savage,  apparently  an  Afghan 
prowler,  in  'The  Man  Who  Was.'  What  was  it  that  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  regiment,  to  which  he  had  crawled  back  from  Siberia, 
to  the  fact  that  twenty  years  ago  he  was  one  of  themselves.'  Knowl- 
edge of  a  trick-catch  in  a  regimental  flower-vase,  the  former  position 
of  a  trophy  on  the  wall,  and  the  smashing  of  a  wine-glass  after  a 
ioyal  toast.     That  is  true  to  life  :  it  is  probably  true  to  death  also. 


"That  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  we  ought  to  expect,  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  not  infrequently  we  get.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  hold  it  sufficient,  however.  The  regiment 
in  Kipling's  tale  never  thought  of  unconscious  telepathy  from  them- 
selves as  spoiling  the  testimony  to  be  drawn  from  the  uncouth 
savage's  apparent  remi- 
niscence ;  such  an  ex- 
planation would  have 
been  rightly  felt  to  have 
been  too  forced  and  im- 
probable and  exagger- 
atedly skeptical.  But 
when  it  comes  to  proof 
of  surviving  existence 
and  of  memory  beyond 
the  tomb,  we  are  bound 
to  proceed  even  to  this 
length,  and  to  discount 
the  witness  of  anything 
that  is  in  our  own  minds, 
or,  as  some  think,  in  the 
mind  of  any  living  person. 

"Thus  is  the  difficulty 
of  incontrovertible  proof 
of  identity  enormously 
increased.  Even  when 
the  evidence  enables  a 
hidden  thing  to  be  dis- 
covered, of  which  no  one 
living  possest  the  secret 
— as  in  Swedenborg's  dis- 
covery of  the  dead  bur- 
gomaster's private  pa- 
pers— deferred  telepathy 
is  sometimes  adduced  as 
preferable  to  what  must 
then  seem  to  most,  as  it 
did  to  Swedenborg,  the 
only  rational  explana- 
tion." 

How,  then,  asks  the 
English  scientist,  can  we 
ever,  by  any  means,  hope 
to  prove  identity  .''  He 
replies  : 


SIR    OLIVER    L(J|)(;E, 

Who  attempts  to  show  that  the  trivial  na- 
ture of  spirit  communications  is  really  an 
evidence  of  their  genuineness. 


"  {a)     By    cross-corre 
spondence.      (<^)    By   in- 
formation or  criteria  characteristic  of  the  supposed  intelligence, 
and  if  possible  in  some  sense  new  to  the  world. 

"  Cross-correspondence^that  is,  the  reception  of  part  of  a  mes- 
sage through  one  medium  and  part  through  another — is  good  evi- 
dence of  one  intelligence  dominating  both  automatists.  And  if  the 
message  is  characteristic  of  some  one  particular  deceased  person, 
and  is  received  through  people  to  whom  he  was  not  intimately 
known,  then  it  is  fair  proof  of  the  continued  intellectual  activity 
of  that  personality.  If  further  we  get  from  him  a  piece  of  literary 
criticism  which  is  eminently  in  his  vein  and  has  not  occurred  to 
ordinary  people — not  to  either  of  the  mediums,  and  not  even  to  the 
literary  world — but  which  on  consideration  is  appreciated  as  sound 
as  well  as  characteristic  criticism,  showing  a  familiar  and  wide 
knowledge  of  the  poetry  of  many  ages,  and  unifying  apparently- 
disconnected  passages  in  some  definite  way — then  I  say  the  proof, 
already  striking,  would  tend  to  become  crucial. 

"These,  then,  are  the  kinds  of  proof  at  which  the  society  is 
aiming. 

"So  long  as  communications  consisted  of  general  conversations 
with  what  purported  to  be  the  surviving  intelligence  of  certain 
friends  and  investigators,  we  were  by  no  means  convinced  of  their 
identity,  even  tho  the  talk  was  of  a  friendly  and  intimate  character 
— such  as  in  normal  cases  would  be  considered  amply  and  over- 
whelmingly sufficient  for  tiie  identification  of  friends  speaking,  let 
us  say,  through  a  telephone  or  a  typewriter.  We  required  definite 
and  crucial  proof — a  proof  difficult  even  to  imagine,  as  well  as 
difficult  to  supply. 

"The  ostensible  communicators  realize  the  need  of  such  proof 
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just  as  fully  as  we  do.  and  are  doinj;  their  best  to  satisfy  the  rational 
demand.  .Some  of  us  think  they  have  already  .succeeded  ;  others 
are  still  doubtful." 

Professor  Lodge  next  comes  to  a  statement  that  the  New  York 
Sun  receives  as  an  "advance  notice  that  the  Society  of  Psychical 
Research  are  about  to  publish  their  records  of  spirit  communica- 
tions, "held  back  on  the  bare  possibility  of  explaining  the  maUer 
.some  other  way."  In  words  that  sound  like  a  profession  of  faith 
the  Professor  says  : 

"On  the  whole.  1  am  of  those  who,  tho  they  would  like  to  see 
further  and  still  stronj^er  and  more  continued  proofs,  are  of  opinion 
that  a  good  case  has  l)ecn  made  out,  and  that  as  the  best  working; 
hypothesis  at  the  present  time  it  is  legitimate  to  grant  that  lucid 
moments  of  intercourse  with  deceased  persons  may  in  the  best 
cases  supervene,  amid  a  mass  of  supplementary  material,  quite 
natural  under  the  circumstances,  but  mostly  of  a  presumably 
subliminal  and  less  evident  kind. 

"The  boundary  between  the  two  states — the  known  and  the  un- 
known— is  still  substantial,  but  it  is  wearing  thin  in  places;  and 
like  excavators  engaged  in  boring  a  tunnel  from  opposite  ends, 
amid  the  roar  of  water  and  other  noises,  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
now  and  again  the  strokes  of  the  pickaxes  of  our  comrades  on  the 
other  side. 

"  So  we  shall  presently  come  back  out  of  our  tunnel  into  the  light 
of  day  and  relate  our  experience  to  a  busy  and  incredulous,  or  in 
some  cases  too  easily  credulous,  world.  We  expect  to  be  received 
with  incredulity — tho  doubtless  we  shall  be  told  in  some  quarters 
that  it  is  all  stale  news,  that  there  ha.^  been  access  to  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  range  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  our  labori- 
ously constructed  tunnel  was  quite  unnecessary.  Agile  climbers 
may  have  been  to  the  top  and  peeped  over.  Flying  me.ssages  from 
the  other  side  may  have  arrived  ;  pioneers  must  have  surveyed 
the  route. 

"  But  we  are,  like  the  navvies,  unprovided  with  wings,  who 
dig  and  work  on  the  common  earth,  their  business  being  to  pierce 
the  mountain  at  some  moderate  elevation,  and  to  construct  a 
permanent  road  or  railway  for  the  service  of  humanity. 

"What  we  have  to  announce,  then,  is  no  striking  novelty,  no  new 
mode  of  communication,  but  only  the  reception,  by  old  but  devel- 
oping methods,  of  carefully  constructed  evidence  of  identity  more 
exact  and  more  nearly  complete  than  perhaps  ever  before.  Care- 
fully constructed  evidence,  I  say.  The  constructive  ingenuity  ex- 
ists quite  as  much  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition  as  on  our  side  ; 
there  has  been  distinct  cooperation  between  those  on  the  material 
and  those  on  the  immaterial  side  ;  and  we  are  at  liberty,  not  in- 
deed to  announce  any  definite  conclusion,  but  to  adopt  as  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  the  ancient  doctrine  of  apo.ssible  intercourse  of  in- 
telligence between  the  material  and  some  other,  perhaps  ethereal, 
order  of  existence." 


SCIENCE  AND  FAITH :  A  CATHOLIC  VIEW 

FOR  twenty  years  past  a  standard  work  on  this  subject  in 
France  has  been  the  "  Scientific  Apology  for  the  Christian 
Faith,"  by  the  late  Monsignor  Duilhd  de  St.  I'rojet,  rector  of  the 
Catholic  Institute  at  Toulouse.  This  book  has  sold  in  France  to 
the  number  of  about  seventeen  thousand  copies  and  has  been  trans- 
lated into  eight  or  ten  foreign  languages.  The  fifth  revised  edition, 
just  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the  author's  old  pupil,  Abbe 
Senderens,  has  just  appeared,  and  a  review  of  it  in  the  Kei'ue  t/es 
Qiifsdons  Scieiitijiqiies  H.ouvain,  Belgium,  April  20)  by  C.  de 
Kirwan  gives  the  reviewer  an  opportunity  to  expound  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  attitude  of  his  Church  on  the  relationships  of  Re- 
ligion and  Science.     Says  Mr.  De  Kirwan  : 

"Science,  taking  the  word,  not  in  its  most  general  acceptation, 
in  which  it  is  the  equivalent  of  knowledge,'  but  in  the  more 
restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  used  to-day.  that  is  to  say. 
the  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  is  .sovereign  in  its  own 
domain,  but  only  in  tiiat  domain,  which  consists  in  the  study  of 
phenomena  and  of  their  mutual  relatif)ns,  of  the  laws  that  govern 
them,  and  of  the  theories  that  explain  them.  Beyond  this,  the 
authority  of   science    is   non-existent.     And  when    it  asserts — or 


rather  when  certain  scientists  assert — that  it  has  a  monopoly  of 
truth  and  certitude,  besides  sinning  against  logic,  it  is  usurping 

functions  that  do  not  belong  to  it 

"  But  as  Science  goes  out  of  her  way  w  hen  she  treats  dogmati- 
cally of  matters  foreign  to  her.  so  also  metaphysics  should  keep 
account  of  the  facts  and  not  oppose  //  priori,  and  in  the  name  of 
abstract  principles,  theories  resting  exclusively  on  observation 
and  not  going  beyond  it.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  a  misunderstanding 
of  a  rational  principle  of  division  of  powers  .  .  .  :  the  power  or 
authority  of  science,  the  power  or  authority  of  reason,  the  power 
or  authority  of  faith.  .  .  .  Doubtless  theology,  the  science  of 
faith,  should  not  mix  in  the  arcana  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  the 
other  .sciences  of  nature  as  such  :  but  this  disposition — this  danger, 
if  you  will — are  infinitely  less  extended  and  le.ss  to  be  feared  than 
their  opposites. 

"  To  put  things  in  their  proper  places  and  to  promote,  in  sincere 
minds,  the  desire  of  integral  truth,  it  is  important  to  place  our- 
selves on  ground  to  which  our  adversaries  can  not  object." 

With  this  end  in  view  the  author  makes  three  subdivisions  of 
his  subject — the  cosmic  problem,  or  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
changes  in  the  material  universe  :  the  biologic  problem,  the  origin 
and  development  of  life  ;  and  the  anthropologic  problem,  the  origin, 
nature,  history,  and  destiny  of  man.  Taking  up  the  cosmic  ques- 
tion first,  the  writer  bids  us  note  that  the  state  of  the  universe  at 
any  time  depends  on  two  factors,  the  natural  laws  in  force  and  the 
initial  state  on  which  they  acted.  This  latter,  he  says,  depends 
wholly  on  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  who  thus  controls  material 
results.  On  this  basis  he  would  explain  the  effect  of  prayer  and 
the  occurrence  of  miracles,  which  he  regards  as  reconcilable  in 
this  way  with  the  existence  of  natural  law.  As  regards  the  bio- 
logic problem,  including  the  attitude  of  the  believer  toward  modem 
theories  of  organic  evolution,  the  writer  notes  that  doctrinal 
authority  is  mute  regarding  methods  of  creation,  while  science 
clearly  teaches  two  things — that  life  has  not  always  existed  on  the 
globe  and  that  it  did  not  appear  until  the  environment  was  ready 
for  it. 

Regarding  the  process  of  life's  beginning,  science,  too,  is 
absolutely  silent,  altho  the  system-makers  (he  instances  Haeckel, 
of  course)  have  been  busy  with  their  imaginations.  There  remains 
the  anthropologic  problem.  This,  the  writer  says,  interests  at 
once  the  philosopher,  the  naturalist,  and  the  Christian.  The 
scientific  investigator  who  regards  man  legitimately,  the  writer 
thinks  (he  names  Quatrefages  as  an  example),  studies  him  as  a 
member  of  the  vast  family  of  living  beings,  assigns  him  a  place 
in  their  hierarchy,  investigates  the  epoch  of  his  first  appearance 
on  the  earth,  the  traces  of  his  primitive  industry,  his  embryonic 
civilization,  his  division  into  races.  He  is  totally  incompetent  to 
tell  us  how  the  earliest  men  came  to  be,  why  man  exists  at  all, 
whence  he  came,  and  whither  he  goes.  The  philosopher  may  go 
further,  and  may  study  man  psychologically.  If  he  is  a  material- 
ist, the  author  acknowledges,  he  may  construct  genealogical  trees 
for  man  that  reach  back  into  the  world  of  the  lower  animals; 
such  systems  the  writer  regards  as  fanciful,  but  he  asserts  that 
their  establishment  will  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
mind  in  man  separates  him  sharply  from  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world.  In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  has  this  to  say  on  the  general 
subject : 

"  The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  what  precedes,  and 
still  more  from  the  work  itself  that  we  have  been  considering,  is 
that  the  pretended  conflict  between  Science  and  Faith  is  rather 
between  a  certain  kind  of  science  (certainly  not  science  as  such) 
and  rea.son  itself.  For  as  faiih  is  based  primarily  on  rea.son,  we 
must  finally,  if  we  oppose  it.  end  by  outraging  reason  itself  by 
afitirming  the  existence  of  effects  more  powerful  than  their  causes 
and  also  of  effects  without  any  causes  at  all. 

"Driven  into  its  last  entrenchments,  all  the  materialist  philoso- 
jihy — for  it  is  not  science  that  is  materialistic;  true  .science  has 
no  (jualifying  epithet — all  the  materialistic  philosophy  has  concen- 
trated itself  into  this  absurdity  :  Phenomena  have  no  causes." — 
Translation  made  for  Iwv.  Literary  Digest. 
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NEW-THEATER   MANAGERS 

EXPECTATIOX  aiul  surniise  have  been  allayed  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  executive  statT  of  the  New  Theater. 
The  office  will  be  triple-headed.  Mr.  W'inthrop  .Ames  will  lie 
director,  Mr.  Lee  Shubert  business  manager,  and  Mr.  John  Cor- 
bin  literary  manager.  Thus  will  be  combined  elements  repre- 
senting New  York  with  a  large  infusion  of  Boston.  Mr.  Ames 
and  Mr.  Corbin  are  men  of  Harvard,  the  former  having  also  been 
an  arduous  student  of  stagecraft  both  in  Europe  and  America,  as 
well  as  a  theatrical  manager  in  Boston.  Mr.  Corbin  has  been  an 
author  and  a  dramatic  critic  associated  with  the  New-York  press. 


The  public  announcement  of  the  New-Theater  directors  is  ac- 
ct)mpanied  by  an  outline  of  the  policy  (o  be  pursued.  This  house- 
will  present  drama  and  not  musical  comedy,  spectacles,  or  similar 
entertainment.  As  outlined  in  the  New  York  Siiii  the  inteiitioni 
of  the  foimders  comprehends  such  as  the  following  : 

"  Tiie  tiieater  will  attempt  to  include  in  its  repertoire  tiie  best 
work  of  modern  English  and  Continental  dramatists,  but  since  its- 
chief  aim  is  to  build  up  a  native  American  stage  every  effort  willl 
be  made  to  secure  the  works  of  American  play-writers.  The- 
founders  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  an  insensible  effect  that  they 
hope  to  bring  about  will  be  the  encouragement  and  training  of 
American  playwrights. 


WINTHROP    A.MES, 

Director. 


JOHN    CORBIN, 

Literary  Manager. 


I.EE    SHUBEKT, 

liiisiness  Manager. 


RESPONSIBLE    FOR    THE    CONDUCT    OF    THE    NEW    THEATER. 


Mr.   Shubert    has  been  long  known  as    a    successful  New-York 
manager.     Of  him  the  New  York  Times  observes  : 

"  It  was  the  appointment  of  Lee  Shubert,  the  theatrical  manager, 
to  be  business  manager  of  the  New  Theater  which  astonished 
Broadway.  Almost  every  prominent  theatrical  man  except  Mr. 
Shubert  had  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  member  of  the  New- 
Theater  board,  it  being  supposed  that  Mr.  Shubert,  who  is  much 
engrossed  in  the  many  details  of  some  thirty  theatrical  compa- 
nies and  many  theaters,  was  too  much  occupied  to  attempt  this 
important  mission. 

"The  theatrical  men  who  have  looked  at  the  New-Theater  proj- 
ect as  visionary  and  doubted  the  ability  of  the  management  of 
such  an  institution  to  get  the  best  players,  the  best  plays,  and  the 
best  terms  for  work,  were  first  to  acknowledge  last  night  the  value 
of  having  as  business  manager  a  man  who  could  command  all 
these  practical  requisites.  When  Broadway  heard  the  news  it  was 
agreed  not  only  that  the  theater  would  be  an  assured  success,  but 
also  exprest  pleasure  that  the  executive  staff  should  consist  of  men 
thoroughly  American  in  training  and  sentiment.  Mr.  Shubert's 
connection  with  the  New  Theater  is  entirely  separate  from  the  en- 
terprises of  his  firm,  and  he  merely  devotes  to  it  his  acknowledged 
business  ability  and  wide  experience." 

The  careers  of  the  other  two  are  also  more  fully  indicated  by 
the  same  journal  : 

"Mr.  Ames,  the  director,  is  a  native  of  Boston  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1S95,  where  he  spent  a  post-graduate  year  special- 
izing in  dramatic  literature.  For  four  years,  in  partnership  with 
Lorin  F.  Deland,  he  leased  and  conducted  the  Castle  Square 
Theater,  in  Boston,  establishing  a  stock  company  that  won  wide 
fame.  After  giving  up  the  Castle  Square  and  with  larger  projects 
in  mind,  Mr.  Ames  spent  a  year  in  Europe  studying  theaters  and 
opera-houses.  He  had  already  purchased  a  site  and  had  plans 
drawn  for  his  proposed  theater  in  Boston,  but  postponed  that 
undertaking  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  New  Theater. 

"Mr.  Corbin,  also  a  Harvard  man,  has  been  widely  known  as  an 
author  and  dramatic  critic.  He  was  for  three  years  the  dramatic 
critic  of  The  Times,  and  for  three  years  held  a  similar  post  on 
The  Sun,  resigning  about  a  year  ago  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
work.     He  has  recently  published  two  novels." 


"A  reading  committee,  composed  of  competentr  broad  viewed,, 
and  experienced  men,  is  to  be  formed,  and  every  play  submitted 
to  the  theater  will  have  a  prompt  and  careful  reading.  As  the 
committee  hasn't  been  selected  yet,  authors  are  requested  to  keep' 
their  manu.scripts  at  home  for  the  present. 

"In  order  to  make  the  New  Theater  always  an  attraction  its 
management  will  present  plays  on  the  'repertory  system.'  Instead 
of  running  one  play  for  hundreds  of  nights,  popular  tho  it  may  be, 
the  New  Theater  will  have  several  plays  in  production  at  the  same 
time,  and  these  will  be  presented  in  alternation.  By  this  method 
the  theater  will  be  able  to  present  from'  ten  to^  fifteen  plays  in  a 
season  without  cutting  short  the  runs  of  those  that  prove  popular 
successes. 

"No  announcement  has  been  made  yet  of  the  personnel  of  the- 
first  company  that  will  be  engaged  for  the  new  playhouse,  and  no- 
date  for  the  opening  has  been  set.  Altho  the  management  promises- 
that  there  will  be  stars,  the  one-actor  basis  is  not  the  one  the 
theater  is  going  to  work  upon.  No  performer  will  be  allowed  to- 
overshadow  others  further  than  personal  ability  and  opportunity 
offers.  It  is  hoped  that  a  company  may  be  built  up  of  such  cali- 
ber that  plays  may  be  produced  to  their  full  acting  capacity  in 
every  part. 

"'It  is  not  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  a  company  of  the 
highest  order  can  be  created  at  once,' says  the  statement  of  the 
founders,  'but  it  will  be  possible  to  institute  from  the  beginning  a 
company  capable  of  thoroughly  artistic  and  cooperative  acting.' 

"One  innovation  which  the  projectors  of  the  New  Theater  hope 
to  be  popular  is  the  production  of  opera  comique.  One  evening 
and  possibly  one  matinee  a  week  will  be  given  over  to  lighter 
opera,  which  will  be  rendered  by  the  singers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company.  Such  operas  as  would  be  unsuited  to  the  larger 
audiences  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  will  be  presented." 

The  owners  expect  the  theater  to  pay  no  profit  but  "profit  itselt 
by  every  accretion  over  and  above  the  cost  of  running  expenses." 
The  financial  scheme  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  directors.     Thus  ; 

"A  low  annual  rental  is  set  upon  land  and  building,  and  this  the 
theater  will  be  required  to  earn  in  addition  to  running  expenses.^ 
All  funds  over  the  gross  cost  of  conducting  the  theater  are  to  be 
turned  back  to  the  further  development  of  the  enterprise." 
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THE  ENGLISH  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

R.  WINSTON    CHIRCHILL  is  often  pointed  out  as  one 


of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  contemporary  English 
politics.  The  brilliancy  of  his  public  career  serves,  perhaps,  to 
dim  the  position  he  holds  in  contemporary  literature,  which,  we 
are  assured,  ranks  him  "with  the  masters."  He  is  said  to  "com- 
bine in  his  person  those  diverse  and  proverbially  irreconcilable 
qualities  of  the  man  of  action,  the  orator,  and 
the  man  of  letters."  A  hint  of  explanation  of 
this  diversity  is  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bookman  (London,  July)  in  pointing  out 
that  his  American  mother,  now  Mrs.  Corn- 
wallis-West,  may  have  endowed  him  with  his 
"precocity,  assertiveness,  and  restless  energy," 
characteristic  of  her  nationality,  while  from 
his  father  came  his  "hereditary  aptitude  for 
affairs  and  the  grand  style  in  entering  upon 
them"— "part  of  the  inalienable  inheritance 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his 
illustrious  ancestor,  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough." He  was  an  author  and  had  four 
books  to  his  credit  before  he  became  a  parlia- 
mentary candidate.  One  of  these— his  life  of 
his  father,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill- drew 
from  Lord  Rosebery  the  tribute  of  "a  fasci- 
nating book,  one  to  be  marked  among  the  first 
dozen,  perhaps  the  first  half-dozen,  biogra- 
phies in  our  language."  His  other  literary 
titles  to  fame  are  his  work  "as  a  brilliant  war 
correspondent,  as  a  military  historian,  as  a 
novelist."  His  novel,  "  .Savrola,"  was  published 
in  1900,  after  having  appeared  serially  three 
years  earlier  in  J/<zrw //A/// v.  It  is  described 
as  "one  of  the  school  that  Mr.  George  Mere- 
dith founded  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  taken 
over."  Only  it  is  "less  romantic,  more  realistic 
than  stories  of  that  school  are  apt  to  be,  comes 
to  closer  grip  with  actual  problems  of  modern 
life,  and  has  a  high  seriousness  of  its  own." 
The  writer    in    The  Bookman  gives  us  this  further  analysis: 

"  Its  scenes  are  laid  in  an  imaginary  republic  whose  president, 
ambitious  and  un.scrupulous,  is  rapidly  developing  into  a  despot, 
and  Savrola  is  the  popular  leader  of  the  reform  party.  The  presi- 
dent has  rigorously  and  brutally  represt  a  threatened  riot  by 
promptly  shf)oting  down  the  people  in  the  street,  and  Savrola, 
who  had  hoped  to  mend  matters  by  constitutional  methods,  sees 
that  he  is  bent  upon  a  coup  d'l'fal,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  more  fiery  of  his  supporters  and 
resort  to  force,  but  he  keeps  his  head  and  resolutely  curbs  the  im- 
patience of  his  friends  until  everything  is  in  readiness  and  the  right 
hour  has  struck. 

"A  man  of  lofty  ideals,  a  humanitarian,  a  scornfully  incorrupti- 
ble politician,  Savrola  is  also  an  eloquent  orator  who  can  play 
upon  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  an  audience  as  skilfully  as  a 
musician  can  upon  his  instrument ;  he  is  an  autocratic,  not  a  pas- 
sionate lover  ;  he  is  cool  and  diplomatic  enough  always  to  hold  his 
enthusiasms  in  leash,  l^ut  he  can  be  as  heroic  as  the  most  reckless 
wl  ei  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  gained  by  waiting  or  caution. 
1  s  arc  the  general  impression  that  Savrola  is  the  shadow  of 
his  creator,  that  Mr.  Churchill  has  endowed  him  with  the  doubts, 
the  dreams,  the  aspirations,  and  something  of  the  philo.sophy  that 
are  in  reality  his  own." 

In  the  same  year  with  ".Savrola"  were  published  "London  to 
Ladysmilh  T'/V/  Pretoria  "  and  "  Ian  Hamilton's  March,"  says  the 
writer,  "the  two  books  that,  including  and  supplementing  his 
South-African  war  correspondence  to  7'lie  .]for»hifr  J'ost.  made 
Mr.  Churchill's  name  a  household  word  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country."   We  read  : 


CopyrlghUd  by  E:ilott  A  Fry,  LonnoD. 

WINSTO.N    CHIRCHILL, 

The  brilliant  parliamentarian  and  liter- 
ary man,  wiiose  qualities  exliibit  his  mixt 
American  and  British  descent. 


"Wherever  you  went  in  those  days  he  was  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion, of  eulog)'  and  detraction ;  there  were  the  usual  armchair 
oracles  who  sneered  and  ridiculed,  of  course,  but  the  multitude 
was  taken  with  the  dash  and  go  and  enterprise  with  which  he  had 
plunged  headlong  into  danger,  and  filled  with  a  glamourous 
and  perilous  part  in  some  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of 
the  war.  He  was  a  well-known  journalist  already,  but  now  he 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  a  famous  and  a  popular  one, 
and  a  national  hero,  to  boot. 

"  It  is  a  gallant  and  a  memorable  story,  his  of 
the  Boer  War,  and  he  has  narrated  his  per- 
sonal share  in  it  with  gusto,  joyously,  straight- 
forwardly, picturesquely,  honestly,  without 
mock  modesty  and  without  boastfulness ;  nor 
is  he  difiident  about  giving  frank  e.xpression 
to  his  views  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  about 
discussing  with  equal  frankness  its  causes  and 
the  personal  behavior  of  those  on  the  spot 
whose  future  hopes  and  prosperity  hung  on  the 
success  of  the  British  arms.  It  is  very  char- 
acteristic, too,  that  tho  he  sailed  to  the  Cape  a 
believer  in  the  necessity  of  the  war,  and  with 
a  rooted  prejudice  against  the  Boer  that 
amounted  almost  to  contempt,  he  came  back 
glorying  in  England's  victory,  but,  in  spite  of 
some  rough  handling  he  had  received  from 
him,  with  all  his  prejudice  against  the  beaten 
enemy  uprooted,  his  dislike  turned  to  a  gener- 
ous admiration,  his  contempt  of  him  into  re- 
spect and  regard  because  of  the  simple  sin- 
cerity and  uprightness  he  had  found  in  him. 
One  of  the  most  hauntingly  pathetic  touches 
in  'London  to  Ladysmith  '  occurs  in  a  strong, 
poignant  little  sketch  of  the  homely,  sternly 
earnest-looking,  gray-haired  old  Boer  whom  he 
paused  to  look  down  on  as  he  lay  dead,  with 
his  rifle  in  his  hands,  on  one  of  the  battle- 
fields. 

"This  courageous  readiness  to  discard  a 
mistaken  opinion,  as  soon  as  he  has  been 
nearer  to  the  matter  and  discovered  his  mistake, 
leads  those  who  have  merely  acquired  their 
opinions  pretty  much  as  they  acquired  their 
baptismal  names  to  charge  Mr.  Churchill  with 
instability  and  inconsistency,  but  to  any  one 
who  stops  to  think  about  it.  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  manliest  traits  in  his  character." 

It  was  during  the  six  years  after  his  first  election  to  tiie  House 
of  Commons  that  Mr.  Churchill  wrote  that  biography  of  his  father 
which  is  treated  in  these  words  : 

"Judged  either  as  literature  or  as  a  contribution  to  modern  his- 
tory, it  is  probably  the  ablest  and  most  important  of  his  books. 
Here,  as  in  all  he  has  written,  the  style  is  the  man  :  virile,  eager, 
emphatic,  impetuous  in  utterance,  but  deliberate  in  judgment. 
He  writes  as  he  speaks,  racily,  vividly,  rising  to  heights  of  glow- 
ing eloquence,  flecking  his  pages  with  humor  and  irony,  handling 
facts  and  figures  lightly,  luminously,  attractively,  going  down,  at 
need,  to  dead  levels  of  every-day  affairs  and  making  them  li\e 
wherever  he  touches  them.  His  style  is  amazingly  sensitive  and 
flexible;  lamiliar,  dignified,  lively,  serious  by  turns,  it  keeps 
always  to  the  changing  level  of  its  argument  with  an  apparently 
effortless  ease  that  is  the  perfection  of  narrative  art.  When  there 
is  .some  master-stroke  of  parliamentary  tactics,  some  popular 
triumph  of  action  or  oratory  to  be  recorded,  you  feel  the  pride  and 
vigor  and  elation  of  that  triumph  pulsing  in  the  language  that  tells 
of  it :  but  nothing  could  be  more  cjuietly  restrained,  plainer,  more 
simply  matter-of-fact  than  the  unemotional  terms  in  which  the 
tragedy  of  Lord  Randolph's  closing  days  are  set  down,  and  noth- 
ing more  dramatically  and  poignantly  effective 

"The  literary  instinct  is  still  jjrevailingly  alive  in  him,  and  his 
plans  for  the  future  are  not  bounded  entirely  by  the  parliamentary 
horizon.  For  many  men  his  arduous  and  anxious  political  .-activi- 
ties would  be  more  than  a  suflicient  occupation,  but  he  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  energies  and  industry,  and  more  systematic  and 
plodding  than  his  restless,  highly  nervous  temperament  would  lead 
one  to  expet  t." 
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"FROHMANIZING"   THE  SEA 

"  T  1  TEEP,  mermaids,  on  one  anotlier's  shoulders."  adjures  Mr. 
»  »  Max  Beerbohm  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Froliman  is  to  intro- 
duce "  marine  drama. "  By  that  latter  term  he  designates  a  rumored 
new  theatrical  enterprise  that  is  to  furnish  entertainment  to  travelers 
on  transatlantic  liners.  The  steamship  companies  have  "promised 
to  provide  the  floating  theater,"  reports  "  Max,"  "and  Mr.  Frohman 
will  do  the  rest."  Some  of  the  supposititious  details  of  Mr.  Froh- 
nian's  scheme  as  previsioned  by  this  genial 
dramatic  critic  of  The  Satuniay  Review 
(London)  are  as  follows  : 

"His  idea  is  not,  at  present,  to  provide 
every  steamship  with  a  troop  of  mimes  as 
permanent    members  of  the   crew.     That 
will  come,  doubtless.     Both    in   England 
and  in   America  there  are   multitudes   of 
mimes  who  can  not  get   engagements  on 
dry  land.    The  Atlantic  will  be  for  them, 
as  for  struggling  young  doctors,  a  welcome 
outlet.     And  maritime  discipline  will  do 
for  their  art   just  what  is   so  signally  not 
done    in   our  theaters.     Brisk,  handy,  un- 
selfish,   breezy,  trim,  they  will   be  attired 
throughout  the  day  in  a  neat  blue  uniform. 
On  their  peaked  caps  they  will  wear  a 
badge  consisting  of  the  masks  of  comedy 
and  tragedy  caught  on  either  tip  of  an  an- 
chor.    The   leading   man    will   be   distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  nothing  save  a  gold  stripe  or  two  on  the 
sleeve.    All  of  them  will  be  up  at  five  in  the  morning  for  rehearsal — 
five  sharp.    They  will  never  be  allowed  to  perform  the  same  piece 
twice  in  one  week.  They  will  be  liable  to  be  put  in  irons  if  they  miss 
a  cue.  or  overact,  or  underact.   If  the  ship  happens  to  founder  during 
a  performance  they  will  stick  to  their  posts,  continuing  to  speak 
their  lines  with  spirit  and  devotion  even  on  their  way  down  to  the 
ocean's  bed.     This  sort  of  thing  will  do  them  no  end  of  good, 
believe  me.     But  we  shall  have  to  wait  for  it.     For  the  present 
there  is  to  be  no  specifically  Atlantic  school  of  acting.  The  per- 
formances on  the  liners  are  to  be  given  by  casual  and  irresponsible 
landlubbers.     'I've  got,' says  Mr.  Frohman,  'the  plays  and  com- 
panies coming  and  going  across  the  Atlantic  all  the  while,'  and  it 
is  on  them  that  he  relies  to  charm  our  transits.     How  about  rough 


New  York  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liverpool  or  Southampton  on  the 
other,  in  the  course  of  one  week.  Liners  will  therefore  frequently 
have  to  put  out  to  sea  with  their  theaters  closed  and  their  passengers 
furious.  At  this  moment,  of  course,  there  is  no  sane  person  who 
feels  the  slightest  desire  for  nightly  theatrical  performances  on  the 
Atlantic.  But  Civilization  nevergives  us  this  or  that  because  we 
want  it.  What  she  does  is  to  give  us  things  which  we  stupidly 
imagine  we  can't  do  without  when  once  we  have  got  them.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  very  liable  to  this  illusion  ;  and,  whenever  I  go 
to  America,  I  shall  choose  an  unfrohmanizcd  vessel." 


From  the  "Illustrated  London  News.'* 

ISADORA    DUNCAN   AND    HER    PUPILS    IN    GREEK   DANCING. 

Her  poses,  says  an  English  journal,  "are  the  most  perfect  living  realizations  of  the  art  of  Tanagra." 

Once  having  given  himself  the  bit  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  does  not 
stop  with  the  embroidery  of  fact.  He  goes  on  to  provide  a  little 
invention.  "Civilization,"  he  says,  "can  not  bear  to  think  of  us 
evading  for  even  six  short  days  any  of  the  boons  with  which  she 
has  bedeviled  our  existence.  And  it  has  worried  her  very  much 
to  think  of  us  ever  being  out  of  reach  of  Mr.  Frohman's  Theatrical 
Syndicate."     Further: 

"  Nor  is  she  to  be  satisfied  by  the  prospect  of  him  conquering 
the  Atlantic.  'See,'  I  hear  her  whisper  in  the  ear  of  the  great 
organizer,  'see  those  little  steamboats  puffing  to  and  fro  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  Think  of  the  poor  passengers  on  them,  with 
a  whole  hour  of  their  short  lives  being  wasted.'  'One  thing  at  a 
time,  ma'am,'  says  Mr.  Frohman  curtly,  but  jots  down  on  his  shirt 
cutf  'Channel  steamers — one-act  plays — why  not.-' '  " 


ISiISS   DUNCAN'S  DANCING-CLASS 

Taking  their  outdoor  exercise  in  Greek  costume  and  sandals. 

weather?  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  Roiiieo  staggering  for  foothold 
in  the  moon-lit  garden,  or  of  Jtiliet  unable  to  retain  her  potion. 
Besides,  many  tho  Mr.  Frohman's  companies  are,  they  will  not 
suffice  for  anything  like  a  regular  service  on  the  liners  of  even 
one  steamship  company.  They  come  and  go  'all  the  while'  doubt- 
less :  but  it  i?  rareb'  that  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  leave 


REVIVAL  OF  GREEK  DANCING 

THE  return  of  Isadora  Duncan  to  her  native  shores  next  season 
might  be  said  definitely  to  confirm  the  renaissance  of  stage 
dancing  among  us.  With  an  immense  vogue  in  Germany,  and  a 
recent  sensational  success  in  London,  this  Californian  who  left  us 
some  ten  years  ago  will  probably  equal  the  popularity  of  Mile. 
Genee  who  achieved  a  success  in  New  York  distanced  by  no  other. 
As  a  mark  of  the  dancing  fever  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  summer 
stage  is  occupied  with  imitators  of  another  American — Maud  Allan, 
whose  recall  is  urged  upon  managers  by  eager  observers  of  Lon- 
don suffrages.  When  Isadora  Duncan  was  last  in  America  she 
made  a  few  public  appearances  as  an  interpreter  through  the  dance 
of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  ;  now  she  is  largely  engaged 
in  a  revival  of  classic  dancing,  and  to  such  effect  has  she  brought 
the  art  that  a  writer  in  The  New  Age  (London)  is,  through  her 
instrumentality,  "beginning  to  have  faith  in  the  democracy."  The 
democracy,  that  is  the  crowd,  he  says,  "roared,  clapped,  stamped, 
and  bravoed  "  at  her  dancing.  "  The  crowd  roared  because  the 
dance  was  inspiriting — inspiriting  in  the  sublime  way  characteristic 
of  all  great  art."  The  critics,  he  notes,  have  been  only  mildly 
pleased;  but  they  are  only  "intellectual  debauchees  .  .  .  good 
at  catching  tricks  of  posing,  but  big  sentiments  escape  them." 
"The  crowds  love  Isadora,"  the  writer,  Mr.  W.  K.  Titterton, 
asserts,  "for  the  same  reason  that  they  love  Ellen  Terry — because 
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she  is  jolly  in  the  grand  manner."  After  all,  he  reHects.  "to  be 
human  is  the  divine  thing  in  art."  This  is  how  the  writer  describes 
the  dance  of  Isadora  Duncan  and  her  class  of  children  : 

"The  stage  is  lighted  by  a  dull  glow  from  above,  and  one  pic- 
tures flaring  somewhere  in  the  wings  all  the  moral  codes  and  phi- 
losophies of  the  earth.  With  a  glad  sigli  we  leave  the  thought  of 
such  things  behind  us  and  fix  our  eyes  on  those  that  come  forth 
leaping  from  the  dark,  naked-limbed,  with  shining,  jolly  faces, 
their  hair  and  their  drapes  blown  backward  in  the  fierce  wind  of 
the  mouth  of  God. 

"  .And  here  they  run  and  trip  and  sway  and  scamper  and  part  and 
join,  and  each  moves  other  than  the  rest,  and  each  moves  to  her 
heart's  desire ;  and  yet,  watch  I  They  fit  in,  there  i:j  no  jar,  no 
■discord,  it  is  one  tune  they  dance  to,  tho  their  movements  are  so 
diverse ;  one  rhythm  sways  them,  one  harmony  controls. 

"And  here  a  little  puff  l)all  of  a  chick  gallops  with  a  shriek  of 
delight  out  of  the  shell  and  back  again  ;  and  here  three  others,  and 
vet  again  three  others  trip  into  vision  and  join  hands  and  dance 
the  fairy  ring  and  fly  headlong ;  and  here  comes  another,  an  older 
one.  and  the  dawn  of  Knowledge  is  in  her  eyes,  and  in  one  and 
another  she  seeks  for  the  soul  of  her  mate  and  can  not  find  it.  and 
then  at  last  she  sees  her  mate  coming  dancing,  swaying  toward 
her,  and  she  runs  to  her,  and  the  other  with  a  toss  of  the  head  and 
a  laugh  eludes  her,  entices,  retreats,  beckons,  flies  shamefaced, 
ripples  all  over  with  provoking  virginal  laughter.  And  here  comes 
little  puff-ball  again  ;  and  here  the  merry-go-round  ;  and  the  Love 
Flight  begins  again,  and  now  it  is  a  medley  of  motives  ;  and  now 
the  seeker  has  her  mate  and  holds  her  at  arms"  length  and  swings 
round  with  her.  and  puff-ball  and  her  fellows  circle  round  them, 
and  the  cunning  music  creeps  in  and  out  and  round  the  heart- 
strings; and  then  in  a  breatli  the  wind  has  caught  and  scattered 
them,  and  the  music  halts  and  points  to  the  sinking  sun,  and  de- 
sire drowses  and  eyelids  flicker  and  limbs  bend  and  sink.  They 
drowse  and  sink,  sink  to  the  earth  soft  as  the  snow  falls,  softer 
than  dead  leaves  falling,  soft  as  the  light-foot  dusk  that  gathers 
round.  White  folded  blossoms  dappling  the  grass,  they  lie. 
Heads  droop.  They  sleep.  Hush!  .  .  .  Hush  I  .  .  .  All  sleep 
but  one  ;  this  one  that  steps  so  softly  from  sleeper  to  sleeper,  peer- 
ing into  the  eyes  of  them,  and  passing,  peering,  and  passing. 
Hush  I  Hush  !  They  sleep.  .  .  .  And  on  the  eyelids  of  this  one, 
too,  the  music  lays  soft  fingers,  and  as  the  njght  comes  and  the 
music  flies  away,  she  stretches  herself  up  like  unto  a  white-flamed 
candle  in  the  dark,  then  droops  and  falls.  Good-night !  Good- 
night 1  Tremble  out,  song  of  the  night-bird  !  Head  on  her  hand 
she  sleeps.  .  .  .  Sleeps." 

The  above  is  what  the  writer  calls  "one  of  the  sermons  of  Isa- 
dora." She  herself  is  characterized  variously  according  to  what 
she  expresses,  as  "the  goddess,  the  wood  sprite,  the  fishwife  from 
Cuxhaven."     Even  more  : 

"No  anemic,  ethereal  juggler  with  dainty  poses  is  she,  but  the 
blood  of  the  \'ikings  is  in  her  veins.  She  is  of  the  race  of  those 
fierce  women  of  the  streaming  hair  and  wrapt,  ecstatic  faces  that 
drove  the  Fabian  warriors  on  the  foe.  .  .  .  And  the  next  moment 
she  is  looking  at  you  so  childish  and  innocent  that  you  guess  her 
straight  from  a  toy  tea  party  with  the  Maii  //attcr  and  his  friv- 
olous friends." 

It  is  in  her  jolly  moods  tiiat  Is.ulora  Duncan  is  at  her  best,  we 
are  told,  with  this  further  : 

"She  can  be  jolly  in  all  keys,  from  the  delicate  tripping  tones  of 
the  shepherd  dance  to  the  blusterous  C  major  of  that  pawing  war- 
horse  movement  which  always  carries  me  by  storm.  Ikit  she  is  a 
splendid  defiant  spirit  of  war,  too  ;  and  she  is  the  only  dancer  of 
dirges  who  does  not  make  me  laugh.  Yet,  perhaps,  none  of  these 
moods  show  her  at  her  most  original  work.  It  is  in  another  dance 
— the  *I'an  and  Kcho  '—that  she  strikes  her  strangest  note.  Here 
speak  out  with  startling  clarity  the  ancient  voices  of  the  earth  ; 
/*<///  reaches  forward  to  the  invisible  flying  Echo  with  gestures 
half  of  the  god,  half  of  the  goat — inhuman  gestures  which  set  us 
shuddering  with  delight.  There  has  been  nothing  like  that  before 
;.i  the  dance. 

"The  statuesque  stuff,  the  not-ciuilc-d.incing  is  not  electric,  is 
not  meant  to  be;  but  from  time  to  time  I  find  it  dull  (admitted,  in 
passing,  that  dulness  is  an  essential  attribute  of  original  genius, 
.md  that  there  are  dull  spaces  in  the  walls  of  a  (iotliic  cathedral). 


and  the  joints  in  the  manufacture  seem  to  show,  as  if  the  alphabet 
of  gesture  had  been  well  learnt  but  the  phrasing  were  still  stiff. 
Vet  it  is  always  beautiful  ;  stop  the  dance  at  any  moment  and  you 
have  a  statue  perfect  in  line.  The  soul  of  the  dance,  she  has  dis- 
covered, is  the  beauty  of  an  ever-changing  line.  The  dancing  of 
Isadora  is  a  drama — 'The  Adventures  of  the  Plastic  Line."  " 

What  is  most  interesting  about  this  nice  peaceful  part  of  her 
art,  observes  the  writer,  is  that  you  see  the  artist  consciously  at 
work  reconstructing  the  language  of  gesture  : 

"Just  as  music,  sculpture,  painting,  literature  have  their  con- 
ventional languages,  dancing  is  to  have  its  language.  Every  move- 
ment of  the  limbs  is  to  have  its  meaning,  every  primitive  emotion 
its  conventional  sign  ;  the  leit  motif  transformed  into  gesture,  in 
fact.  Hitherto  dancing  has  been  inarticulate  ;  not  until  we  have 
agreed  upon  a  language  for  the  emotions  can  we  hope  to  express 
any  subtle  shades  of  them.  Every  part  of  the  body  will  have  its 
place  in  this  language.  We  shall  no  longer  be  content  with  a  face 
and  a  pair  of  hands 

"  How  well  her  theory  works  her  pupils  bear  testimony.  Open 
a  thousand  Isadora- Duncan  schools  in  England  and  you  may  issue 
advance  notices  of  the  Ciolden  Age." 


IS  OPTIMISM  PLAYED  OUT? 

OPTIMISM  may  do  very  well  for  life,  but  it  plays  havoc  with 
literature,  according  to  the  almost  simultaneous  voicings  of 
an  American  and  an  English  critic.  We  Americans  are  full  of 
hope  and  sunniness,  and  we  can't  abide  the  lack  of  those  qualities 
in  our  literature.  Consequently  wereap  our  proper  harvest  in  in- 
anity or  something  next  to  that.  Mr.  Charles  Leonard  Moore  in 
The  Dial  (Chicago,  July  i6)  puts  it  this  way  : 

"Optimism  is  a  habit  of  mind  rather  than  an  idea.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Americans  have  more  hope  and  sunny  expectations 
than  other  races,  but  we  talk  and  preach  them  more.  I  think  this 
rose-colored  outlook,  whatever  effect  it  may  have  on  life  itself,  is 
detrimental  to  literature.  It  banishes  tragedy  and  all  great  and 
serious  thought.  It  makes  our  art  of  all  kinds  thin  and  flat  and 
savorless.  How  are  we  going  to  make  bricks  without  straw  "i — how 
produce  great  effects  without  great  means  ? — how  project  rounded 
figures  without  shadow  .'*  Our  optimism  and  lack  of  depth  are 
largely  due  to  our  material  success,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
never  known,  as  a  nation,  defeat,  despair,  and  crushing  grief.  In 
a  literary  way,  it  has  been  taught  us  by  Emerson.  The  New-Eng- 
land prophet  is  a  delightful  'friend  of  the  spirit,"  but  the  attempt 
to  build  eiii.er  great.  lives  or  great  books  out  of  his  preachments 
would  be  like  carrying  out  smoke  in  a  hand  basket." 

Curiously  enough,  almost  the  same  plaint  is  raised  by  a  writer  in 
The  Xation  (London),  who,  after  charging  that  "the  want  of  truth- 
fulness with  which  problems  i>i  sex  are  regarded  in  middle-class 
England  reacts  unfavorably  on  the  work  of  our  novelists,  who  may 
be  salacious  or  suggestive,  but  nit  sincere,"  adds  this  : 

"What  weighs  on  our  novelists  with  evon  greater  pressure  is  the 
optimistic  idealism  which  has  the  greatest  aversion  for  any  picture 
of  life  that  is  sombre,  tragic,  or  even  uncompromising.  This 
mental  temper  of  our  average  reader  makes  directly  for  lack  of 
depth  in  our  novelists,  and  we  have  only  to  glance  through  the 
newspapers  to  see  how  little  the  dark,  ironic  side  of  life,  the  sin, 
the  suffering,  the  tragedy  of  the  modern  world,  find  their  rightful 
place  in  the  work  of  the  English  novelist.  Wliile  we  equal  the 
Continental  schools  in  studies  of  character,  and  perhaps  excel 
them  in  the  variety  and  originality  of  our  novels  of  domestic  life, 
we  are  far  inferior  in  the  novel  of  psychological  analysis. 

"  Dare  we  hope  for  a  more  unflinching  gaze  at  the  realities  of 
life  from  the  younger  school  of  writers  ?  The  ([uestion  is  one  of 
popular  pseudo-realism  versus  true  realism,  and  fal.se  romanticism 
versus  true  romanticism.  Current  literature  reflects  very  faithfully 
the  feeling  of  the  day,  and  the  dominant  class  of  reader  now  asks 
only  to  be  amused  and  distracted,  and  to  have  his  prejudices  and 
illusions  respected.  Should  our  national  prosperity  have  to  meet 
the  rude  shock  of  a  European  war.  or  grave  peril  to  any  part  of 
the  Empire,  we  should  immediately  see  arrive  a  far  more  serious 
school  of  writers  to  interpret  for  us  the  handwritii^  on  o«r  walls." 
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CLIMBING    A    HILL    IN    SCOTLAND. 


WINSTON  CHI'RCHILL    MAKING   A  SI'EECH    FROM    THE    TOP 
Of    HIS   CAR    IN    AN    ENGLISH    TOWN. 


HAIRI'lN    TURN    ON   (JLENCOE     HILL, 
SCOTLAND. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


END  OF  THE  NEW- YORK-TO-PARIS  RACE 

The  motor-car  race  froin  New  York  lo 
Paris  is  ended.  On  July  26  the  German 
car  arrived  in  Paris,  and  on  July  30  the 
American  car  arrived  there.  The  American 
car,  tho  second  to  come  in,  has,  however, 
won  the  race.  The  reasons  are  e.xplained 
as  follows  in  the  Xew  York  Times: 

"  In  spite  of  leading  the  way  into  Paris,  the 
German  car  is  not  the  winner.  In  America 
it  was  shipped  by  railroad  from  Pocatello 
in  Idaho  to  Seattle  in  order  to  sail  with  the 
American  car  for  Siberia.  It  failed  to 
cover  1,100  miles  of  road  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  twenty-three  days  behind 
the  American  when  loaded  on  the  train. 
The  committee  decided  not  to  disqualify 
the  car,  but  to  penalize  it  fifteen  days  on 
the  run  from  Vladivostok  to  Paris.  The 
Ameiican  car  also  received  an  allowance 
of  fifteen  days  for  its  journey  from  Seattle 
to  Alaska  and  back." 

In  order  to  win  the  race,  the  German 
had  to  lead  the  American  into  Paris  by 
thirty  days.  The  American  car  was  there- 
fore long  practically  certain  of  victory. 
The  same  paper  points  out  that  the 
Italian  car,  tho  still  far  behind,  might 
arrive  in  Paris  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
German,  in  which  case  it  "would  secure 
second  place,  since  it  had  gained  a  fif- 
teen-day advantage  over  the  Germans  in 
America."  There  was,  however,  "ver\'  lit- 
tle chance  of  the  Italians  making  any  such 


remarkable  time  on  the  road,  as  they  were 
last  reported  at  Tomsk  five  days  ago  [that 
is,  on  July  22],  with  over  5,000  miles  still 
to  travel." 

Altho  thus  deprived  of  the  glory  of  win- 
ning the  race,  under  conditions  imposed 
after  the  race  was  begun,  the  German  car 
has  won  a  trophy  offered  by  the  Russian 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir  to  the  car  which 
would  reach  Paris  first.  It  is  also  not 
unlikely  that  the  German  car  has  won  the 
prize  of  $1,000  which  was  offered  by  J.  D. 
Thompson  to  the  driver  who  should  first 
arrive  in  Paris  with  an  American  flag 
given  to  him  in  New  York.  The  question, 
however,  remains  open  as  to  whether  the 
penalty  already  referred  to  as  imposed  on 
the  German  car  will  be  applied  in  making 
this  award.  About  1 1 ,000  miles  in  round 
figures  were  traversed  by  the  German  car 
in  130  days,  while  the  American  car  covered 
about  12.000  miles  in  108  days. 

George  Shuster,  who  drove  the  American 
car  into  Paris,  had  been  in  the  car  ever 
since  it  left  New  York.  From  New  York  to 
Cheyenne,  however,  it  was  driven  by  Mon- 
tague Roberts.  At  Cheyenne,  Mathewson 
became  the  driver  to  Ogden.  At  Ogden 
its  wheel  was  taken  by  Harold  Brinker, 
wno  regained  it  until  San  Francisco  was 
reached.  Thenceforth  Shuster  drove  the 
car  himself  all  the  way  to  Paris,  except  for 
relief  from  Miller  during  the  night-and-day 
running  near  the  end  of  the  trip. 


KOEPPEN'S  PERSONAL  VICTORY 

Lieutenan  Koeppen,  manager  of  the  Ger- 
man car,  received  in  both  Paris  and  Berlin  a 
hero's  honor.  Going  to  his  hotel  in  Paris 
he  found  it  filled  with  Americans  who, 
says  a  cable  dispatched  to  the  New  York 
Times,  "cheered  the  party  as  they  entered 
the  corridor,  and  later,  when  the  tanned 
men  entered  the  dining-room,  the  same 
corridor  was  filled  with  smartly  drest 
men  and  women,  all  of  whom  were  eager 
to  get  the  automobilists  the  first  good  meal 
they  have  had  for  some  time." 

For  several  hours  Koeppen  and  his  two 
companions  "sat  eating  and  received  re- 
lays of  interested  people  at  table."  On 
the  following  day  he  had  an  invitation  to 
lunch  with  the  German  Ambassador,  and 
that  evening  was  to  start  for  home,  his 
leave  of  absence  from  the  army  expiring  on 
August  I.  In  an  interview  Koeppen  is  re- 
])orted  as  having  said  : 

"We  have  had  a  splendid  tri]),  and  I'd 
like  to  take  another  such.  The  journey 
has  doubtless  been  very  different  for  every 
car,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  any  car  by 
its  experiences.  For  instance,  one  car 
has  a  breakdown  in  a  large  city  where 
it  is  easy  to  get  the  necessary  materials 
for  repairs,  but  another  car  has  the  same 
kind  of  breakdown  in  Siberia,  miles  from  sl 
railroad. 

"Incidentally  I  have  visited  America  for 
the  first  time.  I  found  it  the  pleasantest 
country  we  traveled  in,  and  wish  the  roads- 


Vrsr.*      ««:-..S!aifc».3^'S 


WRECK  OF  A  CAR   AT    BEACHY  HEAD,  ON    THE    CHANNEL    COAST    OF  ENGLAND. 

The  car,  unoccupied,  plunged  over  this  cliff  to  the  beach  below,  a  descent  of  250  feet. 
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were  as  nice  as  the  people.     All  through 
the  West  we  were  treated  royally. 

"We  had,  of  course,  our  great  reception 
in  Berlin.  There  must  have  been  as  many 
people  waiting  for  us  as  waited  for  the 
soldiers  to  return  from  France  in  1870. 
Over  a  million  people  thronged  the  streets, 
and  in  the  roads  outside  Berlin  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  move.  When  we 
stopt  in  front  of  the  Berliner  Zcititng  at 
noon  the  people  carried  me  on  their 
shoulders  into  the  newspaper  office.  Later 
we  were  given  a  recejjtion  at  the  Imperial 
Automobile  Club.  Altogether  the  trip 
has  been  a  great  success." 

Koeppen's  success  has  a  personal  side  that 
would  have  been  absent  from  any  other 
contestant  reaching  Paris  first.  "  It  was  his 
courage  and  perseverance  alone,"  says  a 
Times  writer,  "that  kept  the  German  car 
in  the  race  after  it  was  hopelessly  beaten, 
while  his  sportsmanship  throughout  has 
been  exemplary." 

He  and  his  companions,  Hans  Knape  and 
Ernst  Maass,  were  all  amateurs  as  to  mo- 
tor-cars when  fired  with  an  ambition  to  see 
their  country  represented  in  this  race. 
They  "  visited  thirty  automobile  concerns  to 
get  a  car  in  which  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
finally  managed  to  interest  manufacturers 
to  the  extent  of  the  donation  of  a  car." 
From  an  enterprising  Berlin  newspaper 
they  obtained  a  contribution  of  Si, 000. 
Subsequently  the  motor-car  company  made 
a  similar  donation.  The  three  men  then 
"agreed  to  pay  all  other  e.xpenses."  The 
car  was  built  in  less  than  thirty  days.  By 
working  themselves  for  two  whole  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  sailing  for  America  they 
managed  to  get  the  car  in  shajje  and  ar- 
rived in  New  York  five  days  before  the 
start.  Ill  luck  yjursued  them  for  the  most 
of  the  time  in  America: 

"  In  unloading  their  car  from  the  steamer 
it  was  so  damaged  that  only  the  most 
extraordinary  exertion  enabled  them  to 
make  ready  for  the  start.  They  were  ill- 
advised  in  the  preparation  f(jr  the  trip. 
They  had  weighted  it  with  an  unneces.sary 
amount  of  sujiplies,  intending  to  carrv  the 
whole  efjuipinent  across  the  United  .States 
because  thev  would  need  it  in  Alaska  anrl 
Northern  Siberia.  Their  car  weighed  more 
than  8,000  pounds  when  they  left  New 
York,  and  altho  some  of  this  load  was 
removed  en  route  and  shii.p(d  ahead,  they 
were  still  much  overweighted.  They  also 
made  no  allowance  for  roads  of  lower 
grade  than  are  found  in  Germany. 


"  The  extraordinary  blizzard  which  the 
cars  encountered  in  Indiana  was  especially 
hard  on  the  heavily  weighted  German  car, 
and  they  fell  behind  constantly  on  this 
first  leg  of  the  course.  At  Chicago  dif- 
ferences arose  between  Maass  and  Knape, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Koeppen,  on  the 
other,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  car,  and  it 
was  a  question  which  side  would  continue. 
On  account  of  his  Army  assignment  to  the 
race,  Koej)pen  declared  he  could  not  quit, 
so  Maass  and  Knape  left  him  at  Chicago. 
He  was  then  faced  with  the  problem  of 
taking  the  car  over  this  extraordinary 
course  with  absolutely  no  automobile  ex- 
perience, but  he  did  not  weaken  for  an 
instant. 

"A  more  serious  difficulty  still  confront- 
ed him.  The  race  would  cost  $25,000  to 
complete.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  this  Koep- 
pen would  have  to  stand.  The  cost  was 
to  have  been  divided  equally  among  the 
three  men  up  to  $10,000,  and  Koeppen 
supplied  a  reserve  fund  of  85,000.  When 
the  other  two  left  the  car  Koeppen  agreed 
not  only  to  reimburse  them,  but  to  pay 
the  whole  expense.  In  making  this  agree- 
ment he  knew  that  he  had  wiped  out  all 
of  his  private  fortune  and  j^lunged  himself 
into  a  $10,000  debt. 

"He  engaged  a  German-American  me- 
chanic, Schneider,  to  drive  the  car  to  Paris, 
and  with  this  man  he  set  out  with  only  two 
days'  delay.  When  the  car  reached  the 
middle  of  Iowa  he  was  without  tires,  the 
supply  which  he  had  sent  ahead  to  Seattle 


for  use  in  Siberia  having  been  lost  in 
transit.  This  occasioned  the  loss  of  nearly 
a  week  in  crossing  the  continent  before  he 
finally  found  the  supjily. 

"After  an  extraordinary  .sequence  of  dis- 
asters he  finally  reached  Ogden  on  the 
last  1,500  miles  of  the  route,  but  the 
American  was  then  leaving  Seattle  for 
Alaska,  and  the  other  competitors  re- 
maining in  the  race  were  in  San  Francisco. 
Koepi)cn  kept  doggedly  on,  but  in  tn-ing  to 
cross  the  uns])eakabie  stretch  between 
Kelton  in  Utah  and  Montello  in  Nevada 
he  broke  the  frame  of  his  car  and  blew  out 
two  cylinders. 

"This  disaster  was  enough  to  take  the 
last  bit  of  courage  out  of  the  strongest 
heart,  but  it  could  not  check  Koepj)en. 
He  spent  a  w-eek  at  Ogden  rei)airing  the 
car  and  then  set  out  on  the  road  once  more, 
determining  to  try  to  reach  Seattle  direct, 
instead   of  going   to   San    Francisco. 

"Before  Koeppen  .sailed  from  Seattle, 
however,  the  sorest  blow  of  all  fell. 
Schneider,  who  had  agreed  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Paris,  was  taken  ill  and  quit,  and 
Koeppen  was  left  to  make  the  trip  alone. 
He  cabled  to  Berlin  for  help,  and  the  fac- 
tory sent  him  two  expert  chauffeurs  to 
Vladivostok  and  extra  supplies,  while  he 
crossed  the  Pacific  alone  to  meet  them 
there." 

Of  the  turn  in  the  luck  of  Koeppen  the 
writer  remarks  first  that  in  Siberia  he  "  had 
a  big  advantage  in  fresh  men  who  knew 
the  country,  and  in  being  in  close  touch 
with  his  base  of  supplies;  but,  tho  the 
American  pulled  far  ahead  on  several  oc- 
casions, the  German  plugged  on  stoically 
and  steadily,  finally  to  lead  the  way  into 
St.  Petersburg  and  Western  Europe  when 
the  Americans  came  to  grief  on  the  road." 

Fortune  thenceforth  was  on  the  side  of 
the  German : 

"A  Si, 000  prize  was  offered  to  the  car 
that  first  reached  Chita  from  Vladivostok. 
The  American  met  with  an  accident  that 
delayed  it  five  days,  and  the  German, 
plugging  on,  slipt  in  first  by  two  days 
and  captured  the  prize.  A  second  similar 
prize  was  offered  to  the  car  arri\ing  first 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  when  the  American 
had  this  prize  in  its  grasp,  another  broken 
gear  and  a  lost  extra  part  on  the  railroad 
again  cost  it  five  days'  delay,  on  top  of 
losing  its  way  on  the  road,  enabling  the 
German  to  .slip  in  ahead  and  carry  off  the 
])rize  again." 


LOADING     IHt      .\.Mhl(H.AN    CAR     »».N     HA.M) 


(  AKS      IN     SIIIKKIA, 
BALLAST. 
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PROSPECTING  IN  NEVADA  IN  A 
MOTOR  CAR. 

Christian  Feigenspax  of  Newark,  X. 
J.,  recently  made  a  six  months'  pros- 
pecting tour  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
regions  of  Nevada,  using  a  motor-car  as 
his  conveyance.  More  than  6,000  miles 
were  covered — "a  greater  distance,"  says 
a  writer  in  Motor,  "than  would  be  covered 
by  the  average  prospector  using  the  old- 
fashioned  modes  of  transportation,  in  a 
lifetime."  Mr.  Feigenspan  believes  that, 
in  spite  of  the  hardships  and  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  car  in  such  a  country,  the 
car  "will  shortly  displace  the  burro,  the 
horse,  the  mule,  and  the  pony  in  the  mining 
country  of  the  United  States."  Among 
its    advantages    he    names    the    following: 

"The  wonderful  value  of  a  fast,  power- 
ful car  is  appreciated  when  the  prospector 
hears   of    'a   strike,'    which   is    what    the 


From  **  Motor." 

PROSPECTING    IN    NEVADA. 

miners  call  a  discovery  of  rich  ore,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  away  from  his  camp 
and  far  ofiE  the  line  of  any  railroad.  In 
such  times  the  prospector  equipped  with 
pack  horses  and  wagons  is  seriously  handi- 
capped. Before  he  can  reach  the  scene  of 
the  'strike'  all  the  choice  claims  are 
staked  and  he  finds  himself  again  left  out 
of  the  find.  But  the  man  with  a  motor 
dashes  away  with  his  provisions  and  tools 
in  his  car,  and  within  a  few  hours  is  on 
the  spot,  possibly  the  winner  of  a  vast 
fortune. 

"We  found  that  we  could  not  only  do 
more  in  a  day  than  a  man  prospecting  in 
the  old  way  could  do  in  a  week,  but  at 
night  were  never  exhausted  from  physical 
exertion,  and  we  learned  that  it  was  even 
possible  to  take  the  car  where  the  pack 
mule  had  never  been.  Against  the  pros- 
pector with  a  good  motor,  the  man  with  the 
pack  train  or  even  the  swift  pony  has  no 
chance  whatever." 

Already  the  car  has  come  into  some 
general  use  in  that  State.  Lines  of  cars 
"have  been  established  from  many  of  the 
railway  stations  to  distant  camps,  and  one 
meets  big  motors  in  most  unexpected 
places."  The  writer  considers  that  the  car 
is  "unquestionably  the  thing  to  use."  He 
believes  it  will  eventually  "supplant  all 
other  means  of  transportation  in  the  mining 
country,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  at  first." 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encounter- 
ed— mountain  grades  and  pathless  wastes 
of  sand — Mr.  Feigenspan  took  with  him 
"extra  parts  enough  practically  to  rebuild 
his  car  in  the  wilderness,"  but  as  matters 


THE  WEIGHT  OF 
EVIDENCE 

Motorists  who  have  TRIED  Michelins  and 
other  tires  use  Michelins.     If  YOU  have 
never  tried  Michelins  consider  THE  EVI- 
DENCE, compare  our   specific  proof  with 
mere  generalizations,  with   mere  CLAIMS, 
and  YOU  will  use  Michelins. 

Michelin  made  the  first  successful  automobile  tire  in  1905.  Since 
then  to  September  last  we  have  made  1,180,830  tires,  or  enough 
to  equip  295,000  motor  cars.  Since  '95  we  have  manufactured  tires 
and  tubes  exclusively.  Our  great  volume  of  business,  many  times 
that  of  others,  shows  that  car  owners  use  Michelins  year  after  year, 
and  continue  to  use  them  because  it  pays.  Europe  is  much  older  in  mo- 
toring than  this  country.  European  motorists  have  been  trying  out  tires 
for  some  years  longer  than  you  have.  More  than  half  the  cars  in  all  Europe  are 
equipped  with  Michelins.  France  is  the  oldest  motoring  country  in  Europe.  In 
France  the  use  of  Michelins  is  almost  universal.  Tires  can  be  purchased  in  France 
cheaper  than  Michelins — yet  the  careful,  thrifty  Frenchman  uses  Michelins  because 
his  longer  experience  has  taught  him  that  it  pays. 

Do  you  know  that  manufacturers  who  use  cheaper  tires  for  their  regular  equip- 
ment pay  more  for  Michelins  to  use  in  the  world's  big  contests  ?  Do  you  know  why  ? 
Because  Michelin  tires  have  been  on  all  the  winning  cars  in  all  the  world's  great 
motoring  events,  not  only  this  year,  but  every  year,  ever  since  motor  racing  began. 
These  manufacturers  know  that  Michelins  will  give  their  car  a  better  chance  of  win- 
ning— that  Michelins  stand  the  strain  far  better  than  any  others — give  the  greatest 
assurance  against  delay  from  tiie  trouble  and  thus  permit  the  car  to  show  its  real 
value.  Michelin's  do  stand  the  strain — a  far  greater  one  than  you  will  ever  give 
them — and  that  is  why  Michelins  always  win. 


NEW  YORK,  1763  Broadway 
CHICAGO,  1344  Michrgan  Ave. 
DETROIT,  247  Jefferson  Ave. 
DENVER,  15  East  Colfax  Ave. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO. 

Milltown,  N.  J. 


BOSTON,  89S  Boylsfon  St, 
BUFFALO,  908  Main  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  308  Van  Ness  Av«. 
CLEVELAND,  2001  Euclid  Ave. 


JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewring,  Jr.     By 
mail,  ii.o7-    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


Speedj_I^Guess  Yes! 

— And  econo- 
my, too,  in 
the 

Black 

MOTOR 
RUNABOUT 

Travels  any  road 
-up  hills,  through  mud.    2  to  25 
liles  per  hour.    30  miles  on  one 
gallon  of    gasoline.      Engine  10-h-p.,  2 
'  cylinders,  air-cooled.    Chain  drive  (;ear — 
Double  brake.    No  tire  troubles.    Safe,  re- 
liable, handsome.    Also  Top  Motor  Buggiea 
ind  Surriea.    Write  for  free  book  No.  A-  I  69 
BLACK  MFC.  CO..    124  E.  Ohio  St..   Chicago 


Strop  Your  Double-Edged  Blades  with 
The  Rundel  Automatic  Stropper 


Makes  oM.   ilouhle-eilged  l 
proves  new  blades  and  ins 


blade.-*  better  than  new,  im- 
pertect  shave, 
lately  automatic  and  cannol  cut  strop.  Nickel  plated 
stropper  and  best  quality  horsehide  ."trop,  postpaid  for  .+.1.00. 
Money  back  in  fifteen  days  if  not  satislactory.  In  ordering, 
state  make  of  razor. 

Illnstrated 


S-r^  THE  BDNDEL 
SBLES  CO. 


65  State  Street 
Rochester,  N.  V. 
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3  Kinds  of  Dividends     -' 

There  is  a  man  in  Canada  m,  i 

who  makes  the  Simple  Life  pay  ^^"^ 

h  s  friends  three  kinds  of  dividends:    ^ 

A  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
\\"\:\\  your  money  he  will  buy  land 
in  Saskatchawan,  the  greatest  wheat 
producing  country  in  the  world,  and 
give  vou  the  first   mortgage  on   it. 

6%    INTEREST 
This  mortgage  is  to  run   until  Jan- 
uary first,  1 916.      Every  vear  until 
then  he  will  pav  vou  6%. 

y2  OF  THE  PROFIT 
He  and  his  fellow  workers  will  till 
the  soil,  sow  the  grain  and  give  vou 
half  the  profits  from  the  crops,  keep- 
ing the  other  halt'  for  himself  and 
his  fellow  workers  as  their  sole  re- 
muneration. 

This  kind  of  an  enterprise  pavs  div- 
idends on  health,  wealth  and  hap- 
piness. Those  who  work  with  him 
become  healthy  and  strong.  The 
great  crops  are  exceedinglv  profitable 
and  the  combination  of  health  and 
wealth  secured  by  productive  land, 
pays  a  dividend  on  happiness. 

Go  and  see  hii  steam  plows  culti- 
vating thousands  of  acres,  or  else 
write  to  him  for  full  information. 

W.  C.  HOWLAND 
Estevan,  Saskatchawan,    Canada 


10    TK.\N.HATIw\NTI(;     TOUKISTs 

•■T)i.Tr..v..lir--  Il,iii.|l..».k''  i-  jmhI  what  ».mi  will  need. 
I  nil  ..f  liiiiiK.  »l  II)  nc-l;  '»■  mail  Sl.Jii  Funk  i,  WuKOalls 
•  •.•m|..in-     t|.<V)  Kn-f  ?:(/l  SirM't.   Si-vr  York 

DON'T 

SUFFER 
FROM 


Hay  Fever 

\V.  ,,,  i Comfort  Na.«l-Fiher. 
which  lillLTs  till-  air  through 
hnc  linc-n  and  pnv  nts  vou 
troni  iiih,-iiin)4  pollni,  ciust 
and  other  irritating  sul)- 
stanci-s  ThorouRhly  tested 
and  merit  proved  in  all 
ciinintt'M.  Made  of  sterling 
,  .      ,,  silver,  lit-ht    weiKlit,  sanitary 

an-l  pr.ictica  ly  invisil)!-  Tlcansc-  under  fauc.t 
01  'lro(.  into  hoijtnt;  w..t  ■  Ff  you  live  in  a  dusty 
climate,  work  in  a  dusty  plai  e,  or  use  an  auto,  a 
Comfort  Nasal-Filter  is  .in  ahsoltitt-  niTes>iity  to 
'^^""''"^'  PRICE  $2  00. 

UNIVERSAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


430  (;iobr   RIdii. 


St.   Paul.   Minneiot. 


Kftr  IndiKfittiun   Takf 
HOK.srOKO'.S     A<;il*     IMIO.SFHATK. 

ll'Klin  eirecllve  »|il   to  relieve  ohHtlniile  IndllfeHtlon, 
nervous  ilysix-psUi.  Iieailiielie  or  ile|ires,s|ori. 


turned  out  he  was  able  to  return  "without 
using  a  single  part."  Still,  if  he  were  going 
to  make  the  trip  again  he  "would  go 
prepared  with  nearly  every  part  of  his  car. 
because  the  loss  of  one  small  pari  might 
mean  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party"  Of  his  trip  Motor 
quotes  him  as  saying  further: 

"I  went  to  Reno  prepared  to  spend  a 
year  in  my  car.  The  expense  <>f  shippiiij.^ 
;i  machine  tcj  Reno  is  about  S2®o.  \Vc 
carried  block  and  tackle  and  liea\y  rojics 
to  use  in  getting  out  of  sand  and  mud. 
Tents  were  taken,  so  we  were  always  in- 
dependent of  hotels,  and  we  kept  a  good 
sup])ly  of  canned  food.  For  si.\  months  we 
did  not  have  a  meal,  or  sleep  a  night  under 
a  roof.  Our  car  was  our  home  and  our 
soles  means  of  transportation. 

"We  traveled  not  only  under  the  scorch- 
ngsun,  but  also  under  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Frequently  we  would  run  over  the  most 
desolate  country  by  the  moonlight  without 
even  lighting  our  lamps.  The  night  was 
almost  as  light  as  the  day.  Our  e.\tra  gas 
we  carried  in  20-gallon  tins.  As  a  rule,  we 
were  stocked  with  four  days'  provisions. 

"  Lea\'ing  Reno  in  July,  we  ran  down  to 
Car.son  and  Goldfield,  a  distance  of  350 
miles,  over  fairly  good  roads.  We  worked 
back  and  forth  through  that  country  for  a 
month  or  so.  Then  we  ran  out  toward 
Sweetwater,  which  is  a  nine-hour  ride  from 
Reno  by  motor.  By  donkey  it  occupies 
many  days  and  innumerable  privations  and 
hardshi]>s  which  one  does  not  feel  when 
going  in  a  good  car. 

"On  this  trip  we  frequently  used  our 
canvas  sand  strips.  We  had  been  ad- 
vised to  take  them,  and  they  are  most  neces- 
sary. The  best  plan  is  to  secure  strips  of 
heavy  canvas  about  1 5  inches  wide  and 
50  feet  long.  Longer  strips  would  be 
JDetter,  but  they  would  make  very  large 
rolls  to  carry  in  the  car.  By  placing  these 
strips  over  the  sand  and  driving  the  car 
on  them  you  can  easily  cross  soft  places 
where  the  bare  wheels  would  sink  in  like 
a  flash  above  their  hubs. 

"It  is  very  nice  to  drive  to  some  well- 1 
appointed  Eastern  hotel  or  roadhouse  and  [ 
sit  down  to  a  meal  cooked  by  an  e.xpert 
from  Paris,  but  it  is  e()ually  nice  to  jjop  ofT 
a  jack-rabbit  or  a  few  fjuail  as  they  cross 
your  path  on  the  plains,  and  broil  them  for 
your  dinner  before  you  crawl  into  a  sleep- 
ing-bag s])read  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven  alone. 

"It  is  very  essential  to  have  a  high- 
powered  car  to  get  up  the  mountains  and 
out  of  the  sand.  The  car  must  have 
])lentv  of  clearance  as  the  roads  are  all 
camei-backed  by  the  heavy  mule  teams 
which  ])ass  over  them  cutting  the  wagon- 
tracks  deep  and  leavinjj  the  center  of  the 
roadbed  high  and  as  hard  as  a  rock. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  dri\ing,  i)arlicularly 
across  the  ])lains,  must  be  done  in  the  first 
speed,  because  every  bit  of  the  ])owcr  the 
driver  has  at  his  command  must  be  used  to 
dig  through  the  heavy  sand.  In  the  hilly 
country  a  man  must  be  kept  walking 
ahead  nf  the  car  to  look  out  for  mule  teams. 
The  roads  are,  as  a  rule,  so  narrow  that 
two  teams  cm  not  jjass  on  a  cur\'e,  and  a 
:neeting  on  a  mountain  road  is  dangerous 
to  both  i)arties.  Mules  coming  suddenly 
u])on  a  motor  are  ajjt  to  Ijolt  and  carry 
their  driver  and  load  over  a  precipice  to 
death  rm  the  rocks  below.  If  the  driver  of 
a  car  dundd  attemj)!  to  back  suddenly  he 
would  i>n)l)ably  ijo  over  and  lose  not  cmly 
his  car.  but  his  life. 

"We  found  many  large  mine-owners 
using  cars,  and  it  was  sometimes  easier 
to  Rct  gasoline  than  it  was  to  get  water 
either  for  ourselves  or  our  car  " 


THE 

PANAMA  CANAL 

And  other  great  engineer- 
ing feats  are  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  explosives. 


3^11  nniivN 
ESTABLISHEOJ  1802^  ) 


DU  PONT  EXPLOSIVES 
will  remove  mountains,  dig 
canals,  build  railroads,  and 
clear  your  land  of  stunips 
and  boulders. 

For  catalogs,  special  informa- 
tion, etc.,  write 

E.  \.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS 

POWDER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives  and 
Blasting  Supplies  of   every   kind 


OUR  ^^i"  interest  you  —  Fac- 
rtPETD  similes  of  Portraits  of 
^^rrciv  Winners  of  National  Field 
Tri.il  Cliampionships.  Write  Dept.A. 
Dii  I'ont  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


The  secured  Certificates  of  Deposit  is- 
sued by  this  institution  offer  a  safe  and 
profitable  nieihod  of  eniployin{»  idle 
funds,  bcinR  free  from  all  speculative 
l.alutcs.     I'lr.isc  NMilr  for  hook1ct"K." 


M.Uill.i^4>^^4i);Hii4^;lif^^I*(> 


c«M4LtswnusS)M.oosoe   SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


RUNS  UNDER  ALL  CONDITIONS 


Ihirlv 


liiihl<->in>liiiir...  Al>..iliil 

t>-i'il  Ih-»i  mntfThil-wiirkniunntiii 

Jlll.lnlil  nllnl I  MOTOU 

KiDiinger  vmiiii.k<4 


niil'-liuliiliiri..  or 
nIhiT  tirp  Inillhlr.. 
M»*t     ilrppnilnlil)- 
nm.lr       rn.>.-.  fn.lii  ♦ST.'t  ^ 
up  r,..-..r.lll,.    I.,  .ivl-   of 
hoilv    Wnl.'  for  fr.'..  l..»,k  to^dijr.' 

W.  11.  KibliiiKfr  4'o.,  Dept.  SI.  Auburn,  Indiana 


^ur  readers  are  oiiked  u,   uentlon  Thk  Literary  Uiokst  wlien  wTltlnjf  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY' 


At   St.   .Nicholas  III   Prtslao. 

By   a.    Ihi'.H    Fisher. 

On  the  altar-rail  of  St.  Nicholas  Church 
Two  little  angels  with  wings  of  wood. 
Each  on  the  top  of  a  slender  perch, 
Stand  in  the  stillness  watching  the  Rood. 

Little  twin  angels  gowned  in  blue. 
These  are  the  words  of  a  song  for  you: 

"Praise!  praise!  for  all  days 

To  the  man  that  made  us  with  his  hands; 

Many  come  from  many  lands 

To  gaze,  gaze,  and  go  their  ways. 

"Gloom,  gloom  has  hidden  his  doom; 
Where  he  lies  no  man  can  tell. 
Pray  we  a  rose  and  a  little  bluebell. 
Bloom,  bloom  about  his  tomb. 

"In  making  us  he  praised  the  Lord. 
Who  made  the  man  and  made  the  tree. 
And  till  the  woodworm  like  a  sword 
Smites  us  to  dust  his  prayer  are  we." 

—  The  Ai'iiJeiiiy  (London.   lune  (>). 


In  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

By  RiCH.\Rr>  Birton. 

On  a  clear  day  in  Paris,  walking  where 
A  century  ago  red  riot  leapt 
Torrent-like  down  the  streets,  I  was  aware 
How,  far  on  the  horizon  rim,  there  crept 
Pale,  ominous  clouds;  and  listening.  I  hcaid 
Dim,  unmistakable,  a  muttered  word: 

The  thunder's  prelude  and  the  tempest's  threat. 
The  hour  was  bright  with  sun  and  jest  and  song 
In  the  blithe  capital — and  yet,  and  yet. 
The  place  was  Paris  and  men's  woes  are  long; 
Sudden,  for  me,  beneath  that  tranquil  sky. 
The  tragic  tumbrils,  hark!  go  rumbling  by! 

— Scribner's  Magazine  (July). 


.Mother. 

By  Florence   E.\rle  Coates. 

At  twilight  here  I  sit  alone. 

Yet  not  alone;   for  thoughts  of  thee 
Pale  images  of  pleasure  flown — 

Like  homing  birds,  return  to  nif 


R.  R.  TELEGRAPHER 
Increases  Ability  on  Right  Food, 


Anything  that  will  help  the  R.  R.  Tele- 
graph operator  to  keep  a  clear  head  and 
steady  nerves  is  of  interest  to  operators  par- 
ticularly and  to  the  public  generally. 

As  the  waste  of  brain  and  nerve  cells  in 
active  work  of  this  kind  is  great,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  right  kind  of  food  be  regu- 
larly used  to  repair  the  waste. 

"  I  have  used  Grape-Nuts,"  writes  a  B.  R. 
-&  P.  operator,  "for  the  past  six  or  eight 
years,  daily,  buying  it  by  the  dozen  pkgs. 

"A  friend  of  mine,  a  doctor,  who  had 
been  treating  me  for  stomach  trouble  and 
nervous  exhaustion,  recommended  me  to 
leave  off  so  much  meat  and  ui^e  fruit  and 
vegetables,  with  Grape-Nu<.3  as  the  cereal 
part  of  each  meal. 

"  I  did  so  with  fine  results  and  have  con- 
tinued Grape-Nuts  from  that  time  to  the 
present.  I  find  in  my  work  as  R.  R.  Tel- 
egrapher that  I  can  do  more  work  and  far 
easier  than  I  ever  could  on  the  old  diet. 

"To  any  man  who  is  working  his  brain 
and  who  needs  a  cool,  level  head  and  quick 
action,  I  recommend  Grape-Nuts,  from  long 
experience. "     "  There' s  a  Reason. ' ' 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  ''The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  reid  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


^vjit-^rj^ik  >|fifer/caif  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co» 
f,^/        HBl        >v<^\         The  Associated  Bell  Companies 


\ LONG    , 

distance 
telephone; 


lONE  POLICY-UNIVERSAL  SERVICE-ONE  SYSTEM 


r^e]^leplione*s 
burden 


^VERY  day  brings  a  new  use — 
a  new  requirement.  It  is  the 
Telephone's  Burden  not 
only  to  keep  pace  with  bus- 
iness development,  but  to 
camp  constantly  a  little  across  the 
frontier. 

Can  you  imagine  a  city,  as  cities  once 
existed,  made  up  of  several  '  quarters" 
to  each  of  which  was  confined  a  popu- 
lation which  spoke  a  separate  language.? 
You,  as  the  average  citizen,  would 
be  forced  to  learn  several  languages,  or 
to  go  about  the  city  with  an  interpreter 
— a  process  that  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  your  business. 

If,  instead  of  using  different  lan- 
guages, the  people  of  a  city  used  differ- 
ent telephone  systems,  the  result  would 
be  exactly  the  same.  You  would 
have  to  keep  each  particular  brand  of 
telephone. 

It  is  nobody's  fault  that  this  is  so. 
The  Bell  companies  are  not  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  a  nation's  convenience 
demands  the  use  of  one  telephone 
system,  any  more  than  they  are  that 
one  language  for  a  nation  is  better  than 
a  collection  of  provincial  dialects. 

The  associated  Bell  companies,  with 
their  singleness  of  purpose  and  unity 
of  service,  are  responsible,  however, 
for  doing  their  utmost  to  provide 
ihe  system  that  wholly  fits  this  recog- 
nized   condition  —  that    prevents    the 


endless    and     expensive    confusion   of 
many  systems. 

The  Telephone's  Burden  is  to  em- 
brace in  one  comprehensive  system  all 
that  a  city,  or  the  whole  country,  needs 
in  the  way  of  telephone  service. 

This  has  made  the  telephone  univer- 
sal. It  has  brought  you  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  subscribers  with 
whom  to  talk. 

It  has  been  flexibility  of  the  Bell 
management  that  has  secured  the  most 
reasonable  rates  in  the  world  for  an 
adequate  telephone  service,  and  made 
it  universal- 

This  progress  would  be  impossible 
in  the  future  if  the  flexibility  of  man- 
agement were  made  inflexibleby  unwise 
interference. 

The  widespread  work  of  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  carried  on  by 
80,000  employes  should  clear  your 
mind  of  doubt,  if  any  exists,  that  the 
associated  Bell  companies  are  working 
with  and  for  the  public,  striving  by  the 
most  progressive  methods  to  provide  a 
telephone  service  at  a  reasonable  price 
.that  will  take  your  voice  anywhere 
that  your  thought  goes,  or  your  friend 
goes,  or  your  letter  will  travel. 

The  Bell  service  is  diligently  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  country's  progress, 
in  full  knowledge  of  existing  conditions 
and    the  necessities  of  the  future. 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 


He  hd.d  smd.ll  skill  o' horse  f-lesh 
who  bought- a.  goose  ho  ride  onVBontbdwke 

is  3/\  P  O  LI  O  #- 

=Try  e.  cd.ke  of-ihawnd  be  convinced.^ 
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These  SOX— just  as  you  like  them— soft,  thin,  cool— 


Guaranteed  Six  Month*. 

This  is  the  >cuarantee  in  each  box  of  six  pairs 
of  "Holeproot"  Sox:  ''If  any  or  all  of  these  sox 
come  to  holes  in  six  months  from  the  day  you 
buy  them,  we  will  replace  them  free."' 

VVe  are  now  making  12,000  pairs  a  day. 

Plenty  of  people  know  what  it  means  to  wear 
••Holeproof"— the  original  guaranteed  sox.  No 
othersare  so  well  made.  We  go  to  extremes  to 
put  all  the  quality  into  these  sox  that  you  like. 

We  pay  an  average  of  73c  per  pound  for  our 
yarn.  We  could  pay  what  some  others  do — 35c. 

But  we  use  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  Cotton 
—the  softest  and  finest  we  know. 

And  our  sox  are  soft,  thin  and  cool. 

Y(ju  can  pay  more  for  unguaranteed  sox,  yet 
they  lack  all  the  advantages. 

See  "Holeproof"  Sox  at  your  dealer's.  Let 
them  sell  themselves  to  you.  Please  note  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  best  unguaran- 
teed sox  and  "Holeproof"  is  that  "Holeproof" 
Krar  longer.  Notice  how  soft  and  light  they 
are.    Then  let  them  show  how  they  wear. 


If  vnur  <loaleriloi'H  not  hiivp  Rcruiinc  "Holeproof"  Sox, 
iM'tiniigtlie  "Holeiiroof"  Trnde-iiiiirk.  ord«r  diri-ctfrom 
u«.  Kcmit  in  hd.v  convi-nient  wh>).  Muil  this  coupon  to 
UH  and  we  will  Hhip  >ou  tlio  koi  promptly  iind  prepay 
tmnxportation  clmrne!*.  And  reuieml>er— the  "Hole- 
pnmf"  uiiarantee  proteetH  you.  If  the  mix  come  to  hol(^ 
and  daruintt  within  hix  mouthH,  you  ttet  new  xoz  FKEE. 
,,    ,  ,  6  pa i IN.  $2.    Meiliura.   liKht,  and  extra  liKht 

Holoproor   „,.iyht  for  midHunimer  wear.    Blaek.  li^ht 
****  and  ilark  tan.    n»v>    lilui-  and   pearl  Kray. 

Sizes.  9V.  to  VI.  Six  pairs  of  a  dize  and  weight 
in  a  Ik>x.   One  eolor  or  ii».orted  to  order. 
Ilolonronf   ^  pnirn.  $2.      Medium     weight. 

"^kiL^'  "l.*";''v'r-s""''K"t'"n  "'"^ 

white  feet.    Size*,  h  to  11. 
Holeproof    FiniHhcd  like  silk    6  pairs.  ^. 
I  iiMtri-.Siix  Kxtra    liKht     weiKht.      Black. 
I.u»trt-S»ox  ,^^^^.^.  ,,|^j,.  HurKundv  red.  linht 

and  ilark  tan  and  peurl  uray. 
Sizes.  »S  to  \l. 

Finished  like  silk.  6  pairs.  S3. 
Kxtra  li^ht  weiKht.     I'uu  and 


Holeproof 

I.ustre- 

Stocklngs 


black.    Sizes.  8  to  11 

Ask  for  our  Fr«K>  Book 
Cut  out  coupon  ■  """  to  make  Your 
as  meoio 


Ptt  Ufficx,  1M« 


Feet  Happy." 


YilSSAR  PINS 


(.'nbreakabli'.    unl>endal>lo. 

Needle. pointed  steel  pin8  that  penetrate  any 
fabric  without  teiirinu 

The  only  pins  that  don't  come  opi'n  in  use. 

Fir.i-h-  Niik' 1  I'hite.  .let  and  Dull  Black 
Knumeh  UK  K<dle>l  Uold  and  UK  Roman  Plate. 

I'rice,  Nickel.  .Jet.  or  Dull  Black.  4  nn  card.  lO 
reiita;  UK  Uol<t  I'late.  J  on  card,  'i& iIm. 

Your  dealer  will  su|iply  you.  If  he  doean't 
keep  them,  the  kind  and  size  wanted  will  lie  sent 
h>  mail  on  the  receipt  of  price  and  dealer'a 
name.     Mon<-y  hack  if  you're  not  satisHed. 

Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Company 

17  1    l^iii'riiiiil  Hlreel  Itlooiii Held,  .\.  J. 


iSfi^OHT 


CERTinCATES  OF  DEPOSIT 

Run  for  two  years — Issued  in  denominations 
of  $100  or  more. 

Fully  protected  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  deposited  in  trust  wilh  one  of  the 
strongest  trust  companies  in  Baldmore. 
Interest  checks  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  mailed  every  six  months. 
These  certificates  arc  not  only  convenient  and 
absolutely  safe,  but  they  are  negotiable — Your 
savings  are  not  tied  up  indefinitely — yet  the  in- 
terest rate  is  much  larger  than  you  usually  get 
for  your  savings. 

We  pay  5  per  cent  on  ordinary  savings 
accounts,    withdrawable    at    any    time. 

Write  for  the  booklet  giving  full  details  of  this 
old,  conservative  company  and  its  methods  of 
doing  busmess. 

Ttie  Calvert  morlgaoe  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Building  Bnltimore,  Md. 

In   buiinot  14  years 


IS  always  ready  and  handy  with  clear  cold  w.itcr  when  your  child  cries 
out  in  the  niKnt.  Keeps  water  cold  all  ni^ht  lung.  Saves  steps,  dis- 
comfort, expense.  Inv.ilual)le  in  many  w.iys  al)out  the  home.  Won- 
derfully useful  in  the  sickro(mi.  Preserves  cracked  ice  for  hours. 
The  Frinidor  is  scientifically  made  excludes  air  and  preserves  a 
jiractically  even  temperature.  Pours  readily.  Consists  of  a  larpc- 
mouthed  sanii.iry  gla.ss  jar  inside  a  douhle-walled  can  with  folding 
handles.  K.isily  kept  cfcan.  Holds  a  quart  of  liquid.  Substantial 
and  attractive. 

H'ritf/or  illintrateii (Uicripiive  booklet. 

$1.50.     At  your  dealer's 

.Sold  evcrvwlicrc  by  dcparlnicnt-storcs,  drupjri.-its,  and  house- 
furnishing  stores.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  Kngidor  write  us  his 
ii.inie,  and  we'll  see  that  you  get  it. 

Whitall  Tatum  Company 

Phil&delphiA         Nnw  York 

li'lSTON  ("lll'At.o  Sw      KdANIIsro  SVDNFV 


.\gain  the  shining  chestnut  braids 

.\rc  soft  enwreathed  at>out  thy  brow, 

.And  light— a  light  that  never  fades — 

Beams  from  thine  eyes  upon  me  even  now. 

As,  all  undimmed  by  death  and  night. 

Remembrance  out  of  distance  brings 
Thy  youthful  loveliness,  alight 

With  ardent  hopes  and  high  imat;inings. 

.\h.  mortal  dreams,  how  fair,  how  fleet! 

Thy  yearnings  scant  fulfilment  found; 
Dark  Lethe  long  hath  laved  thy  feet. 

And  on  thy  sluml)er  breaks  no  troubling  sound; 

Yet  distance  parts  thee  not  from  me. 

For  beauty — or  of  twilight  or  of  mom — 

Binds  me,  still  closer  binds,  to  thee. 

Whose  heart  sang  to  my  heart  ere  I  was  bom. 

— The  Century  Magazine  (August). 


PERSONAL 


How  It  Feels  to  Be  Hanged. — W^riting  to 
Spare  Moments  (Jidy)  Rev.  J.  T.  Mann  tells  of  the 
sensations  experienced  by  one  who  is  being  hanged. 
He  tells  his  story  as  follows: 

1  was  hung  as  a  Confederate  spy  at  Fort  Bar- 
rancas. Fla.  I  spent  four  minutes  physically  and 
spiritually  between  earth  and  heaven.  Then  a 
Yankee  sergeant,  believing  me  to  be  the  wrong 
man,  cut  me  down. 

My  first  sensation  when  the  board  was  kicked  from 
under  my  feet  was  that  a  steam  boiler  inside  me  was 
about  to  explode.  Every  vein  and  blood-vessel 
to  and  from  my  heart  seemed  charged  with  an 
oppressive  fulness  that  must  find  an  avenue  of 
escape.  The  nerv-ous  system  throughout  its  length 
was  tingling  with  a  painful,  pricking  sensation,  the 
like  of  which  I  never  felt  before  or  since.  Then 
followed  the  sense  of  an  explosion,  as  if  a  volcano 
had  erupted.  This  seemed  to  give  me  relief,  and 
the  pain  gave  way  to  a  pleasurable  feeling,  one 
very  desirable  could  it  be  secured  without  death. 
i  With  this  sensation  a  light  broke  in  upon  my  sight, 
.•\  light  of  milky  whiteness,  yet,  strange  to  say,  so 
transparent  that  it  was  easier  to  pierce  with  the 
eye  than  the  light  of  day.  Then  came  into  my  mouth 
a  taste  of  sweetness  the  like  of  which  I  have  never 
since  known.  -And  I  felt  myself  moving  on.  with  a 
consciousness  of  leaving  everything  behind.  Then 
I  heard  the  sweetest  of  music,  and  it  seemed  that 
more  than  a  thousand  harps  led  in  each  part,  ac- 
companic<l  by  myriads  of  voices. 

And  the  sensation  of  coming  back  to  life  after  I 
had  been  cut  down  was  just  as  painful  as  the  first 
feeling  of  hanging.  It  was  acute  torture.  Every 
nerve  seemed  to  have  a  pain  of  its  own.  My  nose 
and  fingers  were  seats  of  the  most  excruciating  agony. 
In  half  an  hour  the  pain  was  all  gone,  but  I  would  not 
go  through  the  experience  again  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies. 


Ttie   Finder  of   the   Northwest   Passage. — For 

generations  the  Northwest  Passage  to  India  was  the 
object  of  many  a  fruitless  search.  Nearly  every  bay 
and  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America  has  been 
hailed  by  some  adventurous  explorer  as  the  opening 
into  that  lors;-sought  passage.  But  the  actual  find- 
ing of  it  was  reserved  for  Captain  Amundsen,  whose 
own  accou.it  is  given  in  his  recently  published  book. 
Says  the  Columbia  Stale: 

Like  most  great  men.  Captain  Amundsen  is  ex- 
ceedingly modest  about  his  mar\'elous  exploit.  It 
came  so  quietly,  after  the  long  struggle  and  penance, 
that  it  seemed  a  slight  thing.  He  records  it  as  fol- 
lows in  his  book: 

"At  8  P.M.  my  watch  was  finished  and  I  turned  in. 
When  I  had  l>ecn  asleep  some  time  I  became  con- 
scious of  a  rushing  to  and  fro  on  deck.  Clearly  there 
was  something  the  matter,  and  I  felt  a  bit  annoyed 
that  they  should  go  on  like  that  for  the  matter  of  a 
bear  or  a  seal.  It  must  be  something  of  that  kind, 
surely.      But  then  Lieutenant  Hansen  came  rushing 
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down  into  the  cabin  and  called  out  the  ever  memo 
table  wonls,  'Vessel  in  sight,  sir!'  He  bolted  again 
immediately,  and  I  was  alone. 

"The  Northwest  Passage  had  been  accomplished 
— my  dream  from  childhood.  This  very  moment  it 
was  fulfilled.  I  had  a  peculiar  sensation  in  my 
throat.  I  was  somewhat  overworked  and  tired,  and 
I  suppose  it  was  weakness  on  my  part,  but  I  could 
feel  tears  coming  to  my  eyes,  'Vessel  in  sight!' 
The  words  were  magical.  My  home  and  those  dear 
to  me  there  at  once  appeared  to  me  as  if  stretching 
out  their  hands — 'Vessel  in  sight!' 

"I  drest  myself  in  no  time.  When  ready  I  stopt 
a  moment  before  Nansen's  portrait  on  the  wall.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  picture  had  come  to  life,  as  if  he 
winked  at  me,  nodding,  'Just  what  I  thought,  my 
boy!'  I  nodded  back,  smiling  and  happy,  and  went 
on  deck." 

Nothing  more.  No  drum-beat,  no  trumpetings. 
Just  a  sincere  word,  such  as  the  mighty  Greeks  were 
wont  to  use  in  recording  some  earth-shaking  event. 
He  could  well  have  gloried — 

"We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea." 
But  no:  only  the  calm  and  modest  record,  an  entry 
in  the  log  of  the  gallant  little  craft  that  had  con- 
quered the  polar  seas  and  the  riddle  of  the  centuries. 
No  hero — "just  the  same  man  as  before."  "The 
Northwest  Passage  had  been  accomplished,"  is  record 
enough  for  this  gallant  striver. 


The  Versatile  Marse  Henry. —  Commenting  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  under  the 
editorship  of  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  will  lead  the 
newspaper  support  of  Bryan  in  the  coming  campaign, 
the  Baltimore  Sim  indulges  its  humorous  vein  with 
the  following  result: 

Colonel  Watterson.  we  believe,  is  the  greatest 
living  literary  man.  His  vocabulary  is  illimitable; 
his  style  is  electric;  his  figures  of  speech  are  over- 
powering. He  is  a  nnighty  phrasemaker;  an  author, 
inventor,  and  originator  of  epigrams  that  will  never 
die — no.  never.  His  compositions  bristle  and  glitter 
with  all  sorts  of  novel  and  amazing  personages, 
metaphors,  tropes,  and  images.  "The  star-eyed 
Goddess  of  Reform,"  "the  he-goats  of  high  finance," 
"patriotism  and  a  pension."  "the  lean  wolves  of 
plutocracy."  "the  hills  of  Yubadam."  "from  h — 1  to 


WONDERED  WHY 
Found  the  Answer  Was  "CoflEee" 


Many  pale,  sickly  persons  wonder  for 
years  why  they  have  to  suffer  so,  and 
eventually  discover  that  the  drug — caffeine 
— in  coffee  is  the  main  cause  of  the  trouble. 

"I  was  always  very  fond  of  coffee  and 
drank  it  every  day.  I  never  had  much 
flesh  and  often  wondered  why  I  was  always 
Eo  pale,  thin  and  weak. 

"About  five  years  ago  my  health  com- 
pletely broke  down  and  I  was  confined  to 
my  bed.  My  stomach  was  in  such  con- 
dition that  I  could  hardly  take  sufficient 
nourishment  to  sustain  life. 

"  During  this  time  I  was  drinking  coffee, 
didn't  think  I  could  do  without  it. 

"After  awhile  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  coffee  was  hurting  me,  and  decided  to 
give  it  up  and  try  Postum.  I  didn't  like 
the  taste  of  it  at  first,  but  when  it  was  made 
right — boiled  until  dark  and  rich — I  soon 
became  very  fond  of  it. 

"In  one  week  I  began  to  feel  better.  I 
could  eat  more  and  sleep  better.  My  sick 
headaches  were  less  frequent,  and  within 
five  months  I  looked  and  felt  like  a  new 
being,  headache  spells  entirely  gone. 

"My  health  continued  to  improve  and 
today  I  am  well  and  strong,  weigh  148  lbs. 
I  attribute  my  pre.sent  health  to  the  life- 
giving  qualities  of  Postum." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The    Howard    Watch 


Men  of  substance  have  favored  the  Hcw- 
ARD  watch  for  sixty  years.  Not  that  its 
price  is  exclusive,  but  because  it  is  the 
finest  practical  timepiece  in  the  world. 
Men  pay  quite  as  much  for  other  watches. 
That  is  the  penalty  of  not  knowing.  The 
world  at  large  is  a  careless  buyer. 
The  Howard  horologists  make  the  finest 
Railroad  watch  in  the  world — certified  by 
the  time  inspectors  of  ninety  leading  Roads. 
They  are  also  putting  out  an  extra-thin 
watch  for  general  use :  the  first  fiat  model  to 
achieve  the  Howard  kind  of  time-keeping. 


A  Howard  is  always  worth  what  you  pay 
for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch — from  the 
17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guaran- 
teed for  25  years)  at  $jS''  *o  the  23-jewel 
in  a  14K  solid  gold  case  at  ;^iSo — is  fixed 
at  the  factory,  and  a  printed  ticket  at- 
tached. 

Find  the  Howard  dealer  in  your  locality 
and  talk  to  him.  If  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty write  to  us.  Not  every  jeweler  can 
sell  you  a  Howard.  The  Howard 
tradition  is  particular  as  to  who  repre- 
sents it. 


Elbert  Hubbard  visited  the  home  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a 
book  about  it.  If  you'd  like  to  read  this  little  journey  drop  us  a  postal  card 
— Dept.  O — we'll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  Also  a  little  catalogue  and 
price  list,  with  illustrations  actual  size — of  great  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.    HOWARD    WATCH 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


COMPANY 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE  LAWS 

A  folding  ctiiirt  showing  in  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hugo  HiRSH.  Cloth  cover,  S1.50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
NALLS  company.  Publishers,  New  York. 


Do   You   Shave   Yourself? 

If  BO,  (ion't  fail  to  send  for  our  catalogue 
of   shiivinn  comforts  and   booklet  on  how  to 
hone,  strop   and    keep   \our  razor  in  perfect 
condition— Send  for  it  today,  it's  free. 
15RANDT(;iri;EltYi:o.lil"V,IOI(liaiiil)ersSt.,N.Y.fity 


There  are  distinct 
advantages  in 
buying 


ijOcks  from  your  own  dealer.  He  knows 
that  they  are  the  best  sock  value  offered  the 
buying  public. 

He  knows  that  their  goodness  has  been  main- 
tained for  nearly  thirty  years,  that  they  have 
no  seams,  are  shaped  in  the  knitting,  are  fast 
colors,  and  made  on  honor. 

Your  dealer  also  knows  that  we  extensively  advertise  SHAWKNIT 
products    and     have     spared     no     expense    to     tell    the     people    the    truth 
about  our  goods. 

We  stand  back  of  every  pair  of  Shawknit  Socks  sold  which 
are  stamped  on  toe  SHA  WKNIT  our  registered  trade  mark. 

Just  say  to  your  dealer  SHAWKNIT. 
please — no  other  kind  will  do. 

For  summer  wear  try  our  extra  light 
weight  cottons,  cool,  stylish,  with  that 
silky  look. 

Style  3554  B.- Solid    Black    (our    famous 

Snowblack). 
Style  3554  T.— A   nalty    up-to-date   Tan 

Shade. 
Style  3554  C.-A  Rich  Navy  Blue. 
25  cents  per  pair,  6  pairs  assorted  in  box,  $1.50. 
Delivery  charges  prepaid  to  any  part  of  U.  S.  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price.     Mention  size  when  ordering  direct,  and 
cannot  procure  them  from  your  dealer. 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  4  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Everything  a  Catholic 

should  know—  Is 
told  :  Every  ques- 
tion a  Catholic 
may  ask  U  an- 
swered in 

The  Manual 
of  Prayers 

— thp  praver-book  which 
Carilinal  GibbonH  "urges 
all  CatholicH  to  uho." 

It  in  niiiru  than  a  prn;- 
IT  biiok  — it  in  a  coni'iHO 
{'iilluilic  cy  o  1  o  yied  i  o. 
('i>m  irinPH  every  practi<M'. 
I  it.  ritual,  precept,  faith. 
h)mn  and  pHulm,  to- 
intlier  with  the  Ktations 
of  the  CroBH.  Introits, 
CollectH.  EpiKtleH  and  OnHpelx. 
and  Post  Communions  for  all 
KundayH  and  princi|>al  fenxtB  of 
the  year.  Every  phano  of  human 
lifecovered— from  Hartiwm  ti>  the 
Lant  Sacrament.  The  llaia  l>  prini- 
*4  !■  plaU  type  for  those  with 
poor  ^veniKht. 
Very  convenient  in  nire,  bonn'' 
.y^  in  Turkey  Mnroocrt.  limp  back,  gold  title,  blind 
^\.  I>an  U  on  l)..ck.  round  cornern.  red  under  mold 
.^/2S-        edue*       Srnt  fur  s  dau>' examination.       (Sre 

-  TnterestinK    32-pBKe    bro- 

„      -».^      including  ArchbiBhopCar- 

.%./'''..  ./Y>s.      roll'H  hiHtoric  prayer,  mailed 

//♦«^  ''-^s^    '•"■  fi^e  names  ond  addreit- 

■'    ''«/!  '>«S^    '♦es     of     perHons      you 

y_\.        think    would    want 

►,'  ^»/V^      the    Manual    of 

f  y  •'*>'^>^     Pray  e  rs. 


High  Speed 

1  oft.  Runabout 

Beam  :  4  ft.  8  in.  Speed  :   12  miles  per  hour. 

Tlii-.  boat  will  beat  anv  l)oat  of  its  If-nKth,  beam  ami 
pr.wir  ill  w.ur  harbor.  6H.  P  Gray  .Motor.  K.-viTHib.e 
(!lulili,  Mei-haniciil  Korce  Feed  Oiler.  MahoKHM> 
KiiiiHli.  HtartinK  Kachet  an<l  control  in  rrar  of  niotar. 
KverythinK  handy  for  oi'crai.or  no  he  does  not  have  to 
leave  his  seat  todoan.v  thiuKon  the  motor.  Autosteer- 
InK  wheel  or  brass  double  handle,  as  preferred.  Lin- 
oleum on  floor.  Price  with  Hrass  Chocks,  Cleats.  »-J6.'). 
.N'()TK-If  u>u  want  to  buil<l  a  boat  off  tliehe  lines  we 
will  furnish  them  free  to  your  boat  builder  if  he  buys 
and  installs  a  (Ira.i  Motor. 

GRAY    MOTORS 


l)oat  outlil«pQ  fiOU 
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li.|i,  lu.l    hnrr.    Shaft 

l'ro|,ellerWheel,  -  - 
Stiiftinis'  Hox,  Muffler,  Batteri. -, 
Kpark  (!oil,  Switi'h,  etc.,  all  ready 
to  install  in  vour  boat. 

2I/h.  with  I'ompleteboat  ^CT.BO 
/-p.  ouillt 'a.-r  («irr  .       ^Ol 


(ir.v  Mol>ir.<  nrr  i U-  iii  Ih.-  lars- 

fiil  anil  moat  np-lo-d*l«  plant  in  thd 
world  ,I.v..Iim|  ■•x.lui.oily  Ic.  niukiiiu 


1.2,  3  &  4  cylinders      filAltA.STKKni.y  „  r.-p<,n.,. 

2k  to  40  h.  p.      ^;— --"i:'::^f,:r 

Immediate  Delivery 

n.,r  .  .,.,r.,..,i,.    ,,„ip„l   .-I,,,!, I.-.    iiK   to    ki-.-p  BliM-k   im  hunJ  nnd 
-hri,  .t  »n.  F 

Gray  Pumping  Outfits  ,';,[„'",',"  ;'„','l."r".'' 

vunnt  L.fB-  vi.liim-  ..I  v,,,i.  ,.     Wnti-  |.,r  d.lail-  .u,.\  pri.  .•«. 
WrIU  tiwlay   tar   ItMIH  rnlalon,  ilKixInK  how   we  build  motora 

GRAY  MOTOR  CO..  59  Leib  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Tnrliirllllilne  I-  the  antidote  to  the  uric  aeld 
I'olwniii.'  mIiiiIi  ciiiim...  KHeumatiam  nnil  Ciout. 
1  "ri.irlitlnne  .1,,,.,  iM.t  npsit  the  atomnch 

"■   ■  Mill  •«T-;  ••Tsrlartlthlx-  will 

""'  -I   111-   l.l.ssi,  rlimin.i|.-    uric 

"'I'l  '  •    ixiriiiil  F.i.F  with  will!  I,  the 


FREE  SAMPLE  " 


HfhI-'iSON    A    l(ll|llll\s.    Ilrpl.    »l.  113    tnllon    M.,  .\r«    ^,,rl. 
S.,1.  Aarnl.  for  ll.r    I  .riarlllhlne  lo. 


(  breakfa.st,"  "the  giascutis,  whansdoodle  and  oofde- 
I  Koof,  the  gin  rickey  and  the  bedilda,"  "the  nigger. 
\  the  trigger,  and  the  Ku-Klux  Klan."    He  is  a  master 
of  rhythms  and  consonances' 

"  Things  have  come  to  a  h — 1  of  a  pass 
When  a  man  can't  wallop  his  own  jackass." 

He  writes  blank  verse,  too: 

"Eating  huckleberries  all  day  long 
And  learning  how  to  love." 

He  slings  rimes  and  philosophy  with  magnificent 
lavishiiess,  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  clause, 
sentence,  paragraph,  chapter,  book,  tome,  treatise, 
or  library.  He  has  written  more  than  lo.ooo  articles 
on  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy,  and  is  still  going  at 
full  speed.  He  has  supported  Bryan,  denounced 
Rryan,  annihilated  Bryan,  resurrected  Bryan.  His 
arguments  against  the  Nebraskan  were  final  and  un- 
answerable; his  arguments  in  the  Xebraskan's  favor 
will  be  impeccable  and  overwhelming.  His  mind  is 
divided  into  two  halves,  one  being  an  immovable 
body  and  the  other  an  irresistible  force.  He  is  the 
champion  Greco-Roman  and  catch-as-catch-can 
author  of  the  universe. 

Plain  prose  can  never  hope  to  do  justice  to  the 
Colonel's  powerful  pen.  It  is  a  thunderbolt,  a  13- 
inch  rifled  cannon,  a  runaway  locomotive,  an  earth- 
quake, a  cataclysm.  When  he  dips  it  into  the  ink  it 
throws  off  a  ripple  which  invades  the  farthest  limbo 
of  lost  worlds.  When  it  scratches  the  paper  the 
sound  deafens  the  inhabitants  of  the  far-away  Malay 
Archipelago. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


A  >Vesternl/.ed  Proverb.  -Out  in  Nevada  it  is 
said  that  they  change  the  old  adage  "Death  loves  a 
shining  mark"  to  "Death  loves  a  mining  shark." 
—  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

A  Unanlmou.s  Vote. — A  German-American  who 
lunl  recently  arrived  at  the  estate  of  riches  attended 
liis  first  banquet.  The  wine  was  particularly  vile. 
:ind  so  several"  gentlemen  who  were  seated  near  the 
German  were  quite  satisfied  to  have  him  empty  the 
bottles  that  had  been  set  apart  for  their  common 
use.  Neither  the  quality  nor  the  quantity  of  the 
wine  in  the  least  disturbed  the  Teuton,  and.  after 
draining  the  last  glass,  he  looked  around  jovially  and 
said,  "Shcnllcmcn,  I  haf  now  drunken  all  your  wine, 
and  safcd  you  the  trouble  of  trinking  vat  you  did 
not  like.  I  tink  you  ought  to  vote  me  a  public  tank." 
They  did.  —  Lippincotl's. 

<;ot  What  They  Wanted. — A  good  old  Georgia 
lirother,  v.ho  had  decided  to  leave  an  unremunera- 
live  charge,  finding  it  impossible  to  collect  his  sal 
ary.  said  in  his  farewell  sermon: 

"I  have  little  more  to  add.  dear  brethren,  save 
this:  You  were  all  in  favor  of  free  salvation,  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me  proves  that 
you  have  got  it!"  -.4//a«/ci  Constitution. 

.Sometime!!  True. — On  leaving  his  study,  which 
is  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  the  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Brooklyn  saw  a  little  boy,  a  friend  of  his,  talking 
to  a  stranger. 

"What  was  he  saying  to  you,  Dick?"  asked  the 
ilivine  as  he  came  \\\>  to  the  youngster. 

"He  just  wanted  to  know  whether  Dr.  Blank 
was  the  preacher  cf  this  church." 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him'" 

"I  told  him,"  responded  the  lad,  with  dignity, 
"that  you  were  the  present  encumbrance." — Pli.hi- 
■  ii-lr>liui  Public  Ledger. 


■  ..ndlcN  Klrwt.  -Two  miners  were  returning  fmin 
a  leiliire  at  the  village  institute,  when  one  of  them, 
after  ,1  thoughtful  pause,  remarked: 

"Say,  Bill!  I  doan't  see  the  necessity  o'  brin^! 
ing  chaps  frae  I^indon  to  teach  us  aboot  iii.-inticrs 
in  the  'ome!  We  ain't  so  bad  as  that  feller  111:11  !<• 
out!" 

rcplie<l  Bill, 
went  on  the  first.      'I  never 


"O"  course  we  ain't!" 
"Not  by  a  long  way,' 

swears  before  my  wife 
"No  more   ilon't   I!' 

l.idies  fust'      Th.Tl's  me 


put   in    Bill. 

T-:t  h:lK 


•I    alius 


OKKAT   IlKAK    STKlNti    WATKH. 
^•*lt«  I'urity  baa  made  It  famoos." 


MILLER  MONUMENTS 


Nothing  but  highest  grade  granite  used. 

Designs  original  with  nie— or  according  to 
your  ideas. 

Carving  by  finished  artists — not  stone  cotters. 

Every  detail  to  the  final  setting  up  is  under 
my  personal  care. 

My  life-work  has  been  monument-making, 
and  I  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  particular 
— price  included. 

My  free  illustrated  booklet  on   memo- 
rials will  be  mailed  to  those  interested. 

J.  Iv.   MILLER 

(ThomarA"Mi"ler)47  Liberty  St.,  QUINCY,  MASS. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script'  name  of 

Stewart  H.irtshorn  on  label. 
Gel  "luproved,"  no  lacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  f-'^flers 


riCfllMlLB 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

'I'HK  .MA(i.\U.\  CLIP  In. Ids  ne- 
I  lurelv  from  the  thinnest  xheet 
of  iiaper  up  to  H  in.  in  thickness, 
nn'l  can  be  used  over  ninl  over 
a^-ain.  Better  than  pins  for  filins 
letters,  records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid 
unsichtly  pinhole*  in  nttachinK 
second  letters,  business  cards, 
checks,  drafts,  invoice-,  etc.  I'ut  up  in  Iiotcs  of  100  es- 
peciall.v  fordeiik  convenience.  t>ample  lioi  15c  , postpaid. 
NHOARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  ISii-lS?  Waverly  PI.,N.  Y.  City 


.^KSw    A   Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 

largel  y  on   a  kiiowl- 

dge  of  the  whole  truth 

about  self  and  se.\  and  their 

hit  ion   to  life  and  health. 

is  knowledge  does  not  come 

infelligcntly  of  itself,  nor  correct- 

froni  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

dy  William  If.  Wailing-,  A.M  ,  At  /)..  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

KniiwMir  »  Yminii  Mm  .ShoiiM  Hkm-. 

Knowlrilfp  a  T'lniia  Hii-li.'iiiil  ShouM  Hiv*. 

Kni.wlr,!,^,,  Kilh.r  .siu.iil.l  Hnvc. 

KiiMwIi-iUi-  n  KillHT  Sliiiiil.l  Inipnrt  l«  Hm  Aon. 

MfiliiHl  KnowlF,l(«  n  HustinnJ  .«h<>iiKI  «•». 
Knnwlmlr*  .1  Yoiint  WnntKn  .«houl,l  H.ive. 
Kni.wlr.lgf  II  v.. .11.11   W.lP  ..-hc.iil.i  Have. 
Kodwlrdcr  n  Mollifr  Should  Hiive. 

KtKiwImlnf  rt  .M..II11T  Shiiiild  Imptirt  to  Hrr  n>u(ht«i. 
Mrdaiil  KnowMiP  K  Wife  Sho'  Id  H.o.-. 
Rich    riolh    Hlndlnir,    Fnll    Gold    Hl>ai|>.    Illnilralrd,    SS.OO 
Wntr  for  "  (Ithfr  Pfoplr'.  Opinio  ...  "  uml  Tiil.lr  ol  Conlanla 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dopt.  B,    Phila..  Pa. 


^ 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

fi'ids  the  skin  and  cellular  ti..«ini«,  tiivinn  a  <oin- 
pleiioii  of  chilli. like  |.urit>;  biiniHlies  rei4iii'nH,  nmuh- 
ncKH,  tan  and  Hunlmrn.  iiiiickl.v  heals  chapped  hnndm 
face  and  liim.  Its  piirif.iinu  antl  emollient  jiropertieii 
make  the  skin  exiiuinitely  soft,  smooth,  white,  and  in 
its  natural  heallhv  condition.  A  f  raifrnnt ,  enjojatile 
toilet  neoeiwitv  of  feliciloUN  combination,  apiieariinre 
ami  i|iialil>.  uivint:  pleii>lnu  r<  suits  and  rare  satmfar- 
tion.  Ask  fur  it.  and  lake  no  substitnle.  There  ia 
notlilnK  "just  lis  (jiv. Ml  "  Artistic  booklet  and  iieneroDa 
sized  sample  bottle  free  li)   mail.     Address 

FOWLER.  Manufacturing  Ciiemist,   New  London.  Coon. 


Tiiv   I  iTKHAIiv    In(;^■.^T  when   wrillr 
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Practical    Science. —  Brioos — "  Is  there    such  a  ' 
thiriK  as  a  scientific  kiss  '  "  I 

Ghiggs — '"Surely.  One  in  which  you  succeed  ii^ 
breaking  away  from  the  pirl  without  liccominR  en 
gageil  to  her." — Dts  Moims  RcgisU'r  a>u!  LcaJcr. 

Heard  In  a  Restaurant. — Lvxcher — "Is  this 
meant  to  be  shortcake?" 

Waitress — "Yes,  sir." 

LuNCHER  I, sarcastically"! — "'Then  for  heaven's  sake 
take  it  away  ami  berr>'  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


.\lined  at  Him. — A  gentleman  who  was  buying  a 
turkey  from  old  L'ncle  Ephraim  asked  him,  in  ma- 
king the  purchase,  if  it  was  a  tame  turkey. 
"Oh,  yais,  sir.   it's  a  tame  tu'key  all  right." 
"Now,  Ephraim,  are  you  sure  it's  a  tame  turkey?" 
"Oh.  yais.  sir;    dere's  no  so't  o'  doubt  'bout  dat. 
It's  a  tame  tu'key  all  right." 

He  consequently  bought  the  turkey,  and  a  day  or 
two  later,  when  eating  it,  came  across  several  shot. 
Later  on,  when  he  met  old  Ephraim  on  the  street,  he 
said,  "Well,  Ephraim,  you  told  me  that  was  a  tame 
turkey,  but  I  found  some  shot  in  it  when  I  was  eat- 
ing it." 

"Oh,  dat  war  a  tame  tu'key  all  right,"  was  Uncle 
Ephraim's  reiterated  rejoinder;  "but  de  fac'  is. 
boss.  I's  gwine  to  tell  yer  in  confidence  dat  dem  'ere 
shot  was  intended  for  me." — AJvcriiser's  Almanack. 


Imprudent. — M.\rks — "Say,  old  man,  did  I 
ever  tell  you  about  the  awful  fright  I  got  on  my 
wedding-day?" 

P.\RKS — "S-s-h-h!  No  man  should  speak  that 
war  about  his  wife!" — Clover. 


:\Iethod  in  His  Madness. — Druggist — "What 
kind  of  a  hairbrush  do  you  want?" 

Tommy — "Er — have  you  got  any  with  soft  backs 
to  'em?" — Illustrated  Bits. 


The  Heiress  Abroad. — "On  your  trip  abroad, 
did  you  see  any  wonderful  old  r\iins?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  archly,  "and  guess  what?" 

'"WeU?" 

"One  of  them  -wanted  to  marry  me." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


Such  Is  Life. 

An  aristocrat  rooster  of  Custer, 
With  feathers  of  luminous  luster. 
Remarked:   "It  is  just, 
Man  returns  to  his  dust. 
While  I  evolute  to  a  duster." 


-Spxcess. 


"Wliat  He  Meant. — Mr.  Tellitt — "A  woman  can 
dress  well  on  a  sum  that  would  keep  a  man  looking 
shabby." 

Mr.  Doitt — "That's  right.  The  sum  my  wife 
dresses  on  keeps  me  shabby  all  year  'round." — Day- 
ton Journal. 


A.  Social  Blunder.— "Why  did  Bink  s'swidow  feel 
so  indignant  at  his  funeral?" 

"The  members  of  his  volunteer  hose  company  sent 
him  a  floral  fire-extinguisher." — Judge. 


Allowances. — "But,"  protested  the  wayward  son, 
"you  should  make  allowances  for  the  follies  of  youth." 

"Huh!"  growled  the  old  man.  "If  it  wasn't  for 
the  allowance  you  get  there  would  be  less  folly." — 
Chicago  News. 


.4nd  Custom  Dies  Hard. — She — "  I  suppose  you 

will  commit  suicide  if  I  refuse  you?" 

He — "Ah — that    has    been    my    custom!" — The 
Sketch. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQOAL 


?An  ARROW  collar  looks 
well  as  long  as  it  lasts,  lasts  a 
little  longer  than  the  ordin- 
ary collar  and  costs  no  more. 

15c.  each;  2  for  25c. 
Sold  only  under         Cliipeco  Shrunk 
the  Arrow  label  Quarter  Sizes 

Cluett,Peabody  &  Co.,  463  River  St.,Troy,N.  Y. 

"  Proper  Dress  " — a  booklet,  yours  on  request. 


your  papers.  t^'  pamphlets,  and 

magazines  in  ten  seconds.  Used  by  V.  S.  Govern- 
ment. N.  Y.  State  Library,  Tale.  etc.  $5  per  100.  Sam- 
ple doz.  mailed  for  75c.  Covers  to  order.  Price-list 
free.    Address, 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


H.  H.  BALLARD, 


First  aqd  Original  piotoi  Boooy 

$250  •'SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 

Practical,  durable,  economical  and 

absolutely  safe.      A   light     strong. 

steel-tired   Auto-Bupgy        Suitable 

for  city  or  country  use.    Speed  from 

4  to  40  miles   an   hour       Our  1908 

Model  has  an  extra  powerful  en 

gine,  patent  ball-bearing  wheels, 

price,  $275.    AIpo  10  h.  p.,  $400     Rubber  Tires, 

Write  for  descriptive  literature.    Address 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  MFG.  CO..  inc.,  St 


$26.00  extra. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Ideal  for  other  purposes 

The  ** Ideal"  has  made  its  reputation  as  an  Electric-Light 

lualities   which    have  made 
linent    in    this    held, 
as  essential  in 
general-pur- 
pose 
engine. 
Economy, 
Perfect    Regulation 

licity  ought  to  be 
the     common    virtues     of    every 
gine.      Simple    and    compound,    10-500    horse    power. 


en 


IDEAL     ENGINE    WORKS 
A.  L.  IDE  &  SONS,  Springfield,  III. 

They  run  so  true  and  steady  that  a  silver  dollar  will  stand  balanced  upon  the  cylinder  under  test. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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X.  COMES  OUT  A  RIBBON 
\  LIES    FLAT 

ON    THE    BRUSH 


> 


OLGATEl'S 

ftfMTlSEPTIC     DENTf^L    CREftM 


Perfect  not  only  in  its  delicious  flavor  and  wonderful  cleansing  power,  but  in  the  real 

convenience  of  the  new  package.    More  efficient  than  liquid,  less  wasteful  than  powder. 

TRY  THE  CREAM  BY  SENDING  FOR  SAMPLE. 

MdUcil  to  ijoufor  a  'J-rrnt  .stinnp. 
(•|)I,(;ATK  &  (()..  Dept.  Y.      55  John  Street,  New  York,  T'.  S.  A. 
MdK-rrx  of  till-  ll'irhf-fdiiuil  Cii.-i/i  inrrr  Iloin/iiff  ■fni/rt  Sotip,  J'»irilrrs  a  ml  I'rrfu  inns.  A 


Lducatlonal 

Lducational 

r 


I 


nstitute  of 
Ofiusical  Ert 


=\ 


Of  tbc  Cits  of  mew  L>orf? 

CNDOWCO     AND     INCORPORATED. 

FRANK   DAMROSCH, 

DIRECTOR 

53  jfiftb  Bvc,  Cor.  I2tb  Street 


i, 


An  advanced  school  of  innsic  in   all 

branches  for  talented  stu<lents. 

Catalogue  by  mail. 


J 


•HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

•o  Keaduri  uf  ttiia  I'ublicktion     I 


Body,  Mind  and 

of  boys  and  girls  are  cared    1^  iV  1 

for  in  a  splendid  group  o(  l^/l  f)1^^^  I  ^ 
modern  school  buildings,  A'A^i'*  C%*0 
among  the  hills  of  New  Jersey.  Fine  equipment 
for  laboratory  work,  music  and  art;  a  pipe  organ. 
Strong  faculty,  high  moral  standards;  college  pre- 
paratory, modem  languages  and  other  courses; 
gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  EJcceedingly  low 
rate  in  consideration  of  the  advantages.  Thirty- 
fifth  year  opens  Sept.  23d.  For  Catalog  address 
Jonathan  Magic  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  President 

Centenary    Collegiate    Institute 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR 
BOYS 


«  no  grsaiar  lnl*ll»ctually than 
yourmamory.  Kmy,  imxpenelve.  In- 
thn-»  Inrcmie:  (jlvt»  ready  memory  lor 
-.  nsmci,  liuaincaa  details,  stadiea.  con- 
Trraation;  dPTilopa  will,  public  sposking,  persouality. 
Brnd  today  for  Vtkk  Doolilat.  Addnna 
DICKSON  lEHOBT  SCnOOL.      '-'>•   Audllorlom  Rldx.,  Chieaca 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


74tli  Year  upcns  Sept.  24 
.TlorniuK  CIumh,  il.;j()— 12. 
AftvrnooQ  Clans.  Il.IJO— ti. 
Evt^ning  Clans,  8—1(1. 
Degrees    LI.. 15..     I.L.M.,    J.D. 


A<l(lr«»8  I-.  J.  Tciiiipklns,  Sei 


WushlMK'ton  S<i.,  N.  V 


.Vkw  'SiiliK.  Ni'w  York  (•it^.  Ci-nlnil  I'lirk  WcbI  niul  r*l  Si . 

Ethical  Culture  School.  !;;;•«  ^.n'l'oiH" 

KliiiiiTitiirten  iin'l  Kliinintiiry.  lliuh  HrliDol  iin<l  Cnlleue 
I'repiiriitorv.  iinil  Ni>riiiiil  Triiinintr  DepnrtmenlH.  MuHic. 
Art.  Fli»»iiiil  Triiliiiim  K>-«tiv.il«  rnrentH  iirc-  inviti'il  to 
VIhU  the  B<-linol.      ("iilliloKiii-       KllANKMN   ('     I.KWIH,    Sll|il. 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

I'roparert  for  ColleKeH  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  liiKhoHt  Krnde  HchooJH  of  New  F.nKland,  yet  by  reaHon 
of  endowment  the  tuition  is  only  |:4(Xl.  A  new  building  will 
1)0  ojieneil  in  September. 

IlKV.  I.OIIIN    Wmsim,    Jl.   A,,  ILflor.  rijnioulh.   \.  II. 


MRS.  FRANCES  MARSHALL 

New  York) 
1. 

BoardinK  and  Day  School  for  Little  (iirls.  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Intermi'diate  and  .Junior  DepartmentK. 

AddreHH  Box  63.  Briarrliff  Manor,  for  ciroulan*. 


The  Whittier  School  for  Girls 

CoIIpii-  I'rrpiirulMry  imd  .S|i<-i ml  (  oiiriirii.  BroKd  triilliiliil.  Idenl 
Inrni-  I.iir  l)i.v..|i)|.«  .h.rinliT.  mind  niiil  body.  For  i-atalogur, 
.l.h."..  Mr..     AvMK   IliKcKKTr   Hinxici.i..    I'riniipiil. 


STOCKBRIDGE  HALL  '" ' '^^ 

Colli'H,.   I'rr,'»rat..r\  »iHi    1 1 ..uir  School  forOirU. 
AI.Il'l':   Ull-Ol   K,  A..M.  il'alumi.lii  .   i'lliiripal,  TAIinOITII,  HE. 


Nkw  Yokk.    HriarclitI  M.,n..r. 

Miss  Knox's  School  for  Girls. 

Thr   Jl.  rl   nrhi,.,!    „.  ,ir    will   ..;„„    ...i    I htim.liiu   llf    -Ih    ,,/ 
Octoltrr.     •I'.TMiH  ♦l.iKKi  I  .  r  yiiir      Addre»~ 

MlHH  .MaIcy  Al.ic  1.  l^Nux.  Hniir.liiT  Manor.  N    V. 


"Called  Back 


Barxalns  In  Babies.— Among  the  deacons  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  an  Cihio  town  wci-  a  good  old 
gentleman  familiarly  known  as  "L'ncle  Thomas." 
.■Mtho  too  deaf  to  hear,  he  was  always  in  his  ac- 
customed seat  at  church,  and  his  zeal  in  religious  work 
was  untiring.  Owing  to  a  shortage  of  song-books 
■n  the  Sabbath-school  some  additional  ones  were 
ordered  by  "L'ncle  Thomas."  who  apprized  the  paitor 
of  their  arrival,  and  the  latter  agreed  to  announce  the 
fact  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  pastor  made  the  promised  announcement 
among  others,  concluding  with  this  one- 

"Parents  wishing  their  children  baptized  will 
please  present  thom  at  the  close  of  the  ser\'ice." 

The  good  deacon  jumped  to  his  feet,  and.  in  the 
loud  voice  peculiar  to  the  lieaf,  bawled  out,  "Those 
who  haven't  one  can  get  them  at  my  house  for  fifty 
cents  apiece!" 

As  "Uncle  Thomas"  and  his  wife  had  always  been 
childless,  this  startling  information  almost  broke  up 
the  meeting  and  a  wave  of  merriment  swept  the  con- 
gregation that  threatened  to  shake  the  church  from 
its  foundation. — Success. 


.\  Truthful  Reply.-TEACHER — "Now,  children, 
the  subject  is  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  who  was  glad  when  the  prodigal 
returned?" 

"The  father,"  was  the  unanimous  response. 

"And  who  was  sorry?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"The  fatted  calf,"  promptly  responded  a  little  girl. 
— I'lttston  Ca:ettc. 


.4  Canny  Cabby. — Cabman  (with  exaggerated 
politeness) — "Would  you  mind  walking  the  other 
way  and  not  passing  the  horse?" 

Stovt  Ladv  (who  has  just  paid  the  minimum  fare) 
—"Why?" 

Cabman — "Because  if  'e  sees  wot  'e's  been  carrying 
for  a  shilling  'e'U  'ave  a  fit." — Pick-Me-Up. 


Happy. —  Mrs.  .\ewlvwed — "My  husband  ad- 
mires everything  about  me;  my  voice,  my  eyes,  my 
form,  my  hands!" 

Friend — "And  what  do  you  admire  about  him'' 
Mks.      Newlywed — "His     good      taste." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


A  D«uble  -Miss. — Citiman — "  Now  that  you're 
living  in  the  country  don't  you  miss  the  early  morning 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  city?" 

Sl'BBfBS — "I  do  if  I  miss  the  6.S4  train." — AVti; 
\'ork  Press. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


I.«»«>KIV<;    F«llt    \   S(  lll»OI.  Oil  4    \>ll*t 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

bv  wrilinu  SCIMiOl,  A(il  N<'\  .  .VJi'.  II  l'iirl>  li.iw.  Niw  York 


The    Homeopathic    Medical     Department 

or  The  l'lil\i«i'iill.'»  <>r  ^letalmiil  afford-*  iinei|u.ille<l 
advanliiui-n  for  Ihc  nlu<l>  n{  imdicinM.  An  annoiinee- 
njontwill  lio  M4.n<  ir|.<.n  nei'lii-.ii  h.ii  i" 

\V.   11.   III^NItAf.K.  .M.   II.,  Itoilii, 

i-.lt  l.>reHt  Ave.,  AN."*!  AKHOR,  MICH. 


QIIPPCQQPIII  !■''''''•'"  prize  HludieH  by  jiructical 
oUubLUul  UL  teiiclierH,  eoverinn  the  subject  of 
TPAPUINfi  teftchinn   ill   a  broad  and  helpful 

iLHunmUiiii  ^„j._  12I110.  cloth.  $L00  net. 
Kiiiik  .V;  Wavciuilla  Couipany,  New  York  and   Loudon. 

»»  \V,  will  send  you  .\b- 
Hohitely  Free,  that 
niarvt  IdUHly  faHcinal- 
Injf  book,  Cnllod  IliieU.  by  MiikIi  <'oiiway.  Tliis  edi- 
lioii  IM  ))riiited  ill  cliar  tyjie  on  k.mkI  book  )>:iperaiid 

I lainH  over  150  i>ai:<s.     It  is  one  of  tin  moBt  bewiteh-  | 

iiik'.  iiidiftluu  and  i)owerfiil  stories  in  the  KngliHb 
laniiuaite  and  should  be  in  e\cry  libraiy. 

We  will  tfla  lly  s.iid  you  tliM  vcduiiie  jimt  to  intro- 
duce "Yick's  .Maua/.iiie,  lor  over  thirty  years  one  of  the 
u'reat  home  paiiers  of  lids  conntrv.  It  is  now  better  : 
than  ever  before,  with  the  \sorlrlfiiinoiis  Kbeii  K.  I 
Ui'\foi'<l  as  editor  of  our  Moral  Departmeiit  and  ninny 
otiii-r  departnienls  all  in  tin'  liaiids  of  ^'kille<l  editors. 
Send  us  till  ceiils  fora  three  months'  subscrii>tion  and 
sav  von  want  "Called  Hack  "  i 

VICk'S  MAUAZINE  COMPANY,  24  VIck  Block,  Daosvllle,  N.Y.  | 


Foreiftn. 

July  27- — President  Falli^rcs,  of  France,  arrives  at 
Reval,  and  is  cordially  greeted  by  the  Czar. 

July  28. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  takes  the  oath  of 

allegiance  to  the  Constitution. 
July  29. — The  Sultan  of  Turkey  issiies  a  call  for  the 

first  parliament  under  the  Constitution,  to  meet 

on  November  i. 

Domestic. 

General. 

July  25. — President  Roosevelt  approves  of  the  dis- 
rnissal  of  eight  hazers  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

July  26.  —President  Roosevelt  accepts  the  honorary 
presidency  of  the  Peace  and  Arbitration  League. 

July  21).  -At  a  conference  at  Lenox,  Mass.,  in  which 
.\ttomcy-Gcneral  nonaparlc  and  Frank  B. 
Kellogg  participate,  it  is  decided  to  appeal  for  a 
revision  of  the  recent  Standard- Oil  decision  and 
to  carry  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

POLITICAI,. 

Julv  aj. — Chairman  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  holds  a 
conference  with  the  Rci)ublican  leaders  of  the 
Middle  West  in  Chicago, 
.■\t  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee in  Chicago,  Norman  E.  Mack  is  chosen 
Chairman  and  (lovcmor  Haskell,  of  Oklahoma,  is 
selected  as  treasurer  for  the  coming  campaign. 

Julv  28.— W.  H.  Taft  is  notified  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  l)arty, 
and  formally  accepts,  outlining  in  a  long  speech 
the  principles  on  which  he  is  to  carry  on  the 
campaign. 
The  Independence  party  nominate  for  President 
Thom.is  L  Ilisgcn  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice- 
President  John  "Temple  Graves  of  Georgia. 


I  Mir  readers  are  asked  to  ineiillon   I'liK  Litkkakv  DitiKST  wUuu  writing  fc)  auvertlsers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AND  THE 
"MACHINE" 

'  I  "HE  entire  country  seems  to  be  taking  an  interest  in  the  politi- 
-■•  cal  situation  in  New  York  State,  where  Governor  Hughes 
has  signified  his  willingness  to  run  again,  only  to  be  met  by  a 
chilling  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  politicians.  The 
Governor's  statement  that  he  would  accept  a  renomination  brought 
him  a  deluge  of  congratulatory  letters  and  telegrams  from  every- 
body except  the  leaders  who  supposedly  have  the  power  of  giving 
or  withholding  it.  This  opposition  is  generally  believed  to  be  due 
to  the  Governor's  disregard  of  the  leaders'  advice  in  making  ap- 
pointments, his  ruthless  forcing  of  his  antigambling  laws  and 
other  measures  upon  an  unwilling  legislature,  and  his  expected 
program  for  a  direct-primary  law  if  reelected.  As  a  direct  primary 
would  deprive  many  of  the  politicians  of  their  occupation,  they 
balk  at  returning  him  to  power.  This  deadlock  is  stirring  up 
comment  all  over  the  country.  The  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.) 
warns  the  New-York  politicians  that  "a  failure  to  renominate 
Hughes  is  equivalent  to  an  act  of  political  .suicide,"  and  the  Louis- 
ville/'i'j/  (Rep.)  believes  the  rejection  of  Hughes  will  "imperil 
the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  "  and  will  be  a  "  stupendous  political  blun- 
der, which,  if  committed,  will  reach  the  dignity  of  a  crime."  The 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  declares  that  "there  is  absolutely  no  other 
candidate  who  can  win,"  and  the  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.)  looks 
upon  his  reelection  as  a  matter  of  national  importance,  as  "every 
State  government  would  feel  the  influence  of  his  administration 
and  his  victory  over  the  motley  opposition."  "The  stanch  adher- 
ents of  good  government  in  all  the  States,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  (Ind),  "will  earnestly  hope  for  the  nomination  and  election 
of  such  a  man  in  the  largest  Slate." 

Turning  to  the  Republican  papers  within  the  State,  we  find  them 
almost  unanimous  in  demanding  the  Governor's  return.  "Any 
leader  who  listens  at  all,"  says  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  "will 
have  no  trouble  in  hearing  a  very  emphatic  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Hughes's  renomination."  The  Republican  party  of  the 
nation  "  would  look  with  amazement  upon  the  turning-down  of  such 
a  great  executive  by  the  Republicans  of  this  State,"  declares  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  and  it  adds  that  "the 
effect  of  such  a  piece  of  folly  upon  the  national  campaign  and  elec- 
tion can  not  well  at  this  stage  of  the  canvass  be  estimated." 
Similar  views  are  exprest  by  the  Syracuse  Herald  (Ind.),  the 
Binghamton  Republican  (Rep.),  the  Oswego  Times  (Rep.),  the 
Watertown  Times  (Rep.),  and  many  other  papers  throughout  the 
State.  "  Failure  to  renominate  Hughes  is  equivalent  to  issuing 
engraved  cards  to  the  Democrats  to  come  in  and  take  possession 


of  the  next  administration,"  remarks  the  Utica  Press  (Ind.;,  which 
goes  on  to  say  in  another  editorial  : 

"Conceding  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  Hughes  with  the  ma- 
chine politicians  of  his  party;  conceding  that  several  hundred 
race-track  gamblers,  book-makers,  touts,  barkers,  etc.,  will  vote 
against  him  because  he  sought  to  make  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  harmonize,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  for  every  one  of  these  who  will  vote  against  him  on  this  account 
there  will  be  a  dozen  who  will  vote  for  him  on  the  same  account. 
To  turn  him  down  and  refuse  a  renomination  which  he  has  said 
he  would  accept  if  offered  would  be  to  deliver  a  slap  in  the  face 
of  a  big  independent  vote  which  can  neither  be  bought  nor  bun- 
coed. Another  thing  the  bosses  want  to  remember,  and  it  is  that 
Governor  Hughes  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  best  campaigners 
and  stump-speakers  this  State  ever  saw.  Failure  to  renominate 
Governor  Hughes  is  an  open  and  very  urgent  invitation  for  the 
State  to  go  Democratic." 

In  New  York  City  the  only  Republican  paper  opposing  the  Gov- 
ernor's return  to  Albany  is  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  whose 
editor,  Mr.  Berri,  has  been  mentioned  for  the  nomination.  The 
Tribune,  Press,  Mail,  and  the  Brooklyn  Times,  all  Republican, 
are  supporting  Hughes  ;  and  The  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  Sun  (Ind.),  and  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  are  calling  for  his 
renomination  so  loudly  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  support  him 
if  he  is  nominated. 

The  Standard  Union  criticizes  the  Governor  for  "completely 
ignoring  the  politicians  of  his  party  and  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  interlopers,"  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  sets  forth  his 
general  unfitness  for  his  position  : 

"  He  professes  to  believe  in  party  organization,  but  he  holds, 
apparently,  the  men  chosen  to  direct  the  machinery  of  the  party 
do  not  represent  the  party  masses.  To  cure  this  defect  he  be- 
lieves, at  least  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  the  office-holder 
elected  directly  by  the  people  is  the  only  one  who  can  properly 
formulate  policies  for  the  party.  He  expects  such  support  as  the 
leaders  can  give  him,  altho  he  does  not  ask  it,  after  he  has  decided 
on  a  line  of  policy,  but  he  does  not  permit  them  to  influence  his 
course  in  any  particular.  Just  what  original  function  the  leaders 
and  workers  of  the  party  are  expected  to  perform  under  this  sys- 
tem it  is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  it  is  claimed  they  are  to 
implicitly  obey  the  Governor  in  all  things  and  yield  up  any  repre- 
sentative character  they  may  possess  as  the  elected  delegates  of 
the  party  organization. 

"The  Governor  has  asked  for  the  fullest  and  freest  expression 
of  the  party  on  his  appeal  for  a  renomination.  Well,  so  far  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  from  the  President  down,  have  not  exprest 
any  special  enthusiasm  over  Mr.  Hughes's  announcement  that  he 
is  willing  to  again  accept  a  nomination  for  Governor  from  the 
Republicans.  The  chief  ones  among  them,  again  including  the 
President,  have  refused  to  express  any  opinion  about  the  mattir 
one  way  or  the  other.     Mr.  Hughes  says  he  has  received  a  number 
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<>     II  (Ml)     1!K\.\.N     HACK. 

-Smith  in  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union. 


THE   COMIC-SUPPLEMENT    PARTY    IS    LAUNXHED. 

—From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


MR.    BRYAN'S    POLITICAL    RIVALS. 


of  communications  asking  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  renomination, 
but  so  far  lie  has  withheld  the  names  of  the  senders  of  these  com- 
munications. Neither  has  he  given  his  reasons  for  changing  his 
mind  about  once  more  seeking  the  (Gubernatorial  nomination, 
beyond  declaring  he  thinks  the  people  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  reelect  him  in  case  they  should  so  desire. 

"Altogether,  it  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  situation. 

"As  an  exhibition  of  one-man  power  or  an  attempt  to  exercise 
one-man  power  over  the  heads  of  the  party  leaders  it  is  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  politics  in  this  State." 


MEANING  OF  THE  CUBAN  ELECTIONS 

THE  recent  elections  in  Cuba  prove  that  "Americanization  "  is 
making  progress,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  thus  suc- 
cinctly summing  up  the  predominant  opinion  of  the  American 
press  on  Cuba's  initial  try-out  of  Governor  iMagoon's  new  election 
laws,  which  provide  for  the  Australian  ballot  and  for  the  severe 
punishment  of  voters  or  ofiicials  found  guilty  of  election  irregu- 
larities. The  elections,  in  which  a  mayor  and  board  of  council- 
men  for  each  of  eighty-one  municipalities,  and  a  governor  and 
council  for  each  of  the  six  provinces,  were  chosen,  were  a  "great 
triumph  for  American  policy,"  adds  the  Philadelphia  Press.  The 
"moral  signiHcance  of  the  result  bearing  upon  (iovernor  Magoon's 
administration  and  the  progress  of  the  Cuban  people  toward  com- 
petency for  self-government  is  unmistakable,"  remarks  the  New 
York  Tribune,  continuing  thus  : 

"The  elections  were  peaceful  and  orderly,  at  least  as  much  so 
as  those  in  the  United  States  usually  are.  Also  they  were  fair  and 
honest.  Of  that  fact  there  is  no  challenge  from  any  quarter.  The 
one  regrettable  circumstange  is  that  so  many  of  the  people  failed 
to  vote.  We  are  told  that  in  much  of  the  island  only  from  50 
to  60  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  went  to  the  polls.  That  was 
something  over  which  the  Provisional  C.overnment  could  have 
no  control,  but  which  must  be  charged  against  the  Cubans  them- 
selves. The  causes  of  it  are  not  known,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  waj; 
not  an  organized  abstention  intended  to  discredit  the  elections  or 
to  form  a  i)r<)test  against  them,  and  probably  it  had  no  more  sig- 
nificance than  similar  abstentions  have  here." 

"The  results  augur  well  for  the  holding  of  national  elections 
within  a  few  months,  when  a  President  and  Congress  will  be 
chosen,"  the  New  York  W'orlti  believes  ;  and  the  New  York  Times 


is  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the  "  elections  are  a  sort  of  rehearsal 
and  test  preparatory  to  the  Presidential  election  in  December." 

Outside  of  a  general  exchange  of  felicitations,  however,  over 
the  satisfying  progress  of  American  law  and  order  in  the  island, 
the  newspapers  do  not  commit  themselves  to  any  definite  state- 
ments on  the  likelihood  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  remaining 
stable.  The  VVashingon  Post  pauses  to  remind  us  that  "one  swal- 
low doesn't  make  a  summer"  and  that  "one  little  era  of  harmony 
and  prosperity  beneath  the  commanding  eye  of  a  superior  force 
doesn't  make  a  self-controlled  nation."  Also  the  New  York  Post, 
wliile  admitting  its  delight  with  the  good  order  of  the  elections, 
gives  warning  that  it  will  take  more  than  one  election  to  demon- 
strate the  success  of  the  new  election  laws,  and  that  it  "remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  results  will  be  accepted  by  those  defeated  for 
office."  The  Chicago  Tribune,  likewise,  questions  the  "willing- 
ness of  the  losers  to  live  up  to  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  abso- 
lute acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  'the  majority.'  " 

The  Buffalo  News,  taking  the  opportunity  to  draw  a  sharp  con- 
trast between  Governor  Magoon's  successful  administration  and 
the  chaos  of  Palma's  Presidency,  believes  that,  notwithstanding 
this  drastic  lesson,  there  is  now  "no cause  for  complaint  of  Cuban 
incompetency."     VVe  read  further: 

"No  excuse  is  going  to  be  made  in  order  to  justify  our  further 
control  beyond  next  February.  Home  rule  is  to  be  tried  again 
and  Cuba  given  American  aid  and  sympathy  in  full  measure.  If 
she  succeeds  it  is  well  and  good.  Americans  will  be  sincerely 
glad  of  it.  They  want  no  possible  ground  ever  to  exist  for  the 
inijjutation  of  Ijad  faith  in  dealing  with  the  island  people.  If  they 
l)rove  incompetent  to  stand  alone  firmly  enough  to  have  a  fairly 
just  government,  the  United  States  will  then  return  to  the  island 
for  the  sake  of  the  Cubans  first  and  for  the  peace  of  the  vicinity  ia 
the  second  place.  That  is  our  right  under  the  treaty  and  is  our 
duty  under  the  higher  law  of  international  comity  if  a  later  occa- 
sion demands  intervention." 

Another  asjject  of  the  situation  which  is  drawing  .some  comment 
from  newsjiaper  writers  is  the  charge  that  the  Conservative  vic- 
tories reported  from  all  parts  of  the  island  are  a  result  of  the  gen- 
eral repudiation  of  the  revolution  of  1906  and  also  of  American 
intervention.  During  the  present  period  of  intervention  our  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  are  alleged  to  have  been  with  the  Lib- 
erals.    It  was  due  to  their  revolt  against  President  Palma  and  the 
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former  Moderates,  who  have  now  become  the  Conservatives,  tliat 
the  I'nited  States  intervened.  A  Havana  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sii/t  hails  the  Conservative  victories  as  a  huge  "inter- 
national joke."  The  result,  he  says,  is  a  general  repudiation  of 
the  revolt  and  also  of  American  intervention.  This  correspond- 
ent, however,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  disatjreement  with  77it' 
SiiH^s  editorial  staff.  W'c  read  on 
the  editorial  page  : 

"If  the  elections  of  last  vSaturday 
are  a  rebuke  to  anything,  a  protest 
against  anything,  as  they  certainly 
appear  to  be,  they  are  not  a  rebuke 
to  the  intervention  nor  a  repudiation 
of  the  insurrection,  but  a  rebuke  to 
the  leaders  of  the  warring  factions 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  an  expres- 
sion of  a  lackof  confidence  in  them." 

The  Chicago  Pos/  also  ridicules 
the  idea  that  the  recent  victories  are 
a  rebuke  to  the  Provisional-Govern- 
ment authorities.  To  quote: 

"The  truth  is  that  the  officials  gave 
countenance  to  the  Liberals  only  in 
the  cause  of  fairness  and  to  promote 
peace.  The  desire  was  to  reconcile 
the  former  revolutionists  to  the  plan 
for  a  new  order  in  Cuba  in  which 
the  right  of  majority  rule  should 
be  respected  by  all  factions. 

"  Liberal  leaders  were  recognized 
and  were  given  places  of  trust,  a 
course  that  was  followed  also  with 
the  Conservative  leaders.  The  old 
Moderates  thought  the  Americans 
were  giving  favors  where  no  favors 
were  deserved,  apparently  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  officials 
were    seeking  onh-   to  make  secure 

•the  future  peace  of  the  isl.y.;'.  Out  of  the  desire  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  to  satisfy  the  chief  Liberals  and  with  them  the 
ranks  of  the  party  grew  the  Conservative  charge  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  opposition  at  the  polls. 
The  charge  was  ridiculous,  but  it  possibly  may  have  had  some 
effect  in  the  increasing  of  the  Conservative  majorities." 
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Who  is  given  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  recent  elections  in  Cuba 


ENDING   THE    GEORGIA    CONVICT 
SCANDAL 

T  K  tlie  newspapers  of  Georgia  are  to  be  taken  as  a  gage,  that 
-*■  State  has  definitely  made  up  its  mind  to  do  away  with  its  con- 
vict-lease system.     A  legislative  committee  has  been  appointed  to 

make  a  careful  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation, and,  if  half  of  the  hor- 
rors uncovered  by  their  probing 
prove  real,  the  State  press  seem 
convinced  that  Georgia  will  have 
abolished  the  lease  system  before 
the  close  of  the  present  session  of 
the  legislature. 

Convicts  .<  have  been  hired  or 
leased  to '^contractors  in  Georgia 
for  almost  half  a  century,  th^  State 
thus  treating  its  prisoners  as  an 
asset  for  producing  revenue.  It  has 
long  been  alleged  by  the  Georgia 
press  that  the  convicts  have  been 
treated  in  an  inhuman  manner,  and 
that  the  leasing  of  prisoners  has  in- 
stigated a  .system  of  bribery  which 
has  slowly  worked  its  way  into  the 
offices  of  many  State  officials.  "The 
revelations  which  have  been  brought 
o>it  by  the  searching  investigations 
are  nothing  short  of  unspeakable," 
says  the  h\.\-xn\?i  Joioiial.  "  Indis- 
putable facts  sufficient  have  been 
brought  to  light  to  make  any  man 
who  loves  the  State  hang  his  head 
in  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  pity  of 
it,"  indignantly  asserts  the  Atlanta 
tlie  Atlanta  Constitution  brands 
as    nothing     short    of     "barbaric 


Georgian;  and,  likewise, 
the  "  atrocious  conditions 
brutality." 

The  h\\?iX\\-A.  Journal,  in  commenting  further  upon  the  attitude 
of  Georgia  and  the  problems  which  must  be  met  in  the  tremendous 


A     HARD    MT   TO    CRACK. 

—  Gillam  in  the  New  Vork  Globe. 


"give    us    A    TUNK,   mister'' 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelpliia  Record. 
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THE  CAMPAIGN    CONTRIBUTIONS     THAT    WILL    COVNT    THE    MOST. 

—  Bob  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 


A   RAPID    MOVING    PICTURE  OF   GOMPEKS   DELIVERING   THE   LABOR    VOTE 
TO    BRYAN. 

— Gast  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
DELIVERING     THE    VOTE. 


loss  of  revenue,  which  the  abolition  of  the  system  will  mean  to  the 
State  Treasurj-,  says  : 

"The  people  of  Georgia  are  impatient  of  delay  in  the  extinction 
of  the  infamous  convict-lease  system.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
they  restrain  their  impatience  even  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
further  contracts  to  be  made  from  year  to  year  during  the  three 
years  which  the  system  will  Ije  allowed  to  continue  under  the 
Holder  bill. 

"  Practical  men  realize  that  tlie  expenses  of  the  State  ( iovernment 
must  be  met,  that  provision  must  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
convicts  when  the  lease  system  is  al)olished,  and,  in  short,  that  an 
institution  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than  forty  years 
can  not  be  extirpated  in  a  day 

"  Ciovernor  Hoke  Smith  expresses  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  school  fund  will  not  suffer  even  if  the  convict  system  is  abol- 
ished at  once.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  more  money  to  the 
credit  of  that  fund  than  there  has  ever  been  before.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  true,  then  nothing  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  immediate  suppression  of  the  system,  as  soon  as  existing 
leases  expire  on  April  i  of  next  year,  if  indeed  the  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  commission  has  not  already  worked  a  for- 
feiture which  would  automatically  terminate  the  leases,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  twenfy-tive  per  cent  of  the  security  bonds  into 
the  State  Treasury. 

"It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  the  people  of  Atlanta  .  .  .  express 
the  sentiments  which  we  feel  sure  are  in  their  minds  and  hearts 
as  a  result  of  these  disclosures,  the  legislature  will  be  spurred  to 
the  necessity  of  finding  the  money  with  which  to  meet  the  expen.ses 
of  the  State  and  thereby  permitting  the  absolute  and  immediate 
overthrow  of  a  system  which  has  brought  shame  and  reproach 
upon  the  great  State  of  (ieorgia. 

Indignation  meetings  are  being  held  all  over  (ieorgia.  .  .  . 
The  exposures  which  have  followed  fast  upon  one  another  during 
the  past  few  days  have  stirred  our  i)eople  to  the  highest  |)itch  and 
they  are  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  place  themselves  on  record. 

"  Let  every  citizen  .  .  .  .start  a  wave  of  enthusiastic  protest 
which  will  make  any  further  trifling  with  the  question  absolutely 
impossible.  Every  humane  and  Christian  sentiment  demands 
it,  and  the  way  seems  clear  to  exterminate  the  lease  now  and 
forever." 

The  attitude  of  the  outside  press  on  the  Georgia  system  has 
been   one     of    universal   condemnation.     "Slavery    in    its    worst 


aspect  was  never  as  cruel,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  the 
\)^&^\o\x\QsJ?egister  ami  Lea(ft'rht\\Q\G^  that  "Nero,  in  his  palm- 
iest days,  was  not  guilty  of  more  hideous  atrocities  than  those 
which  have  been  committed  in  Georgia,"  justifying  its  statement 

thus  : 

"One  man  was  lashed  by  a  whipping  boss  until  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  where  he  was  left  to  die  from  his  injuries  ;  and  he  was 
eaten  by  dogs.  A  boy  of  16  years  was  beaten  to  death  because 
he  was  too  weak  to  work.  An  old  negro,  sick  and  exhausted,  was 
tortured  to  death  in  the  fields  because  he  failed  to  perform  his 
allotted  labor." 

Cases  of  this  nature,  of  which  dozens  have  been  revealed,  are 
not  hard  to  find.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  horrifying  details 
which  have  been  brought  out  by  the  investigating  committee.  The 
Atlanta  (rtf//j-//V'////Vw  publishes  the  testimony  in  a  typical  case,  io 
quote : 

" . \  large  negro  became  unruly,  backed  up  against  the  bank  in  a 
railroad  camp,  and  defied  the  a.ssistant  warden  to  take  him.  One 
convict  offered  to  subdue  the  negro,  and  armed  with  a  pick 
approached  him,  dodged  a  lick  with  a  heavy  pick  and  stuck  his 
own  pick  up  to  the  handle  in  the  negro's  face,  the  point  reaching, 
down  to  the  negro's  lungs.  From  this  wound  the  negro  died  in  a 
year  or  fifteen  months  with  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis." 

A  still  more  pitial)le  example  of  the  atrocities  committed  is  cited 
by  the  Atlanta  Georgian  thus  : 

".•\  mother  with  her  two-days-old  babe  sat  on  the  ground  lean- 
ing against  a  building  in  one  of  the  camps — the  birth  took  place 
there,  too.  A  guard  saw  her  and  ordered  her  to  go  to  work.  She 
couldn't  and  was  shot  with  the  little  one  in  her  arms." 

Tiie  Washington //<;v7A/ is  of  the  opinion  that  Georgia  might 
easily  solve  the  problem  confronting  it  if  it  would  make  up  its 
mind  to  forego  any  further  revenue  from  its  convicts  and  agree 
that  they  shall  become  an  initial  expense  ratlier  tlian  an  income- 
producer.     To  quote : 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  a  proper  solving  of  the  trouble  turns  upoa 
one  thing  and  one  thing  only.  Is  Georgia  willing  to  say  that  it 
w.mts  no  more  direct  revenue  from  its  convicts  ;  that  it  is  willing 
to  consider  tliem  a  burden  j)rimarily,  trusting  to  find  compensatioa 
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for  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  in  the  future  acciuisition  ol  a 
system  of  roadways  comparable  with  any  in  the  world?  If  Geor- 
gia is  willing  to  say  that — and  we  believe  it  is  willing,  and  we 
hope  it  is  able — then  the  problem  now  confronting  the  State  is 
one  that  should  not  vex  it  greath  ." 


THE  "FATHER  OF  THE  SENATE" 

IK  the  experience  of  William  Boyd  Allison  had  been  written  into 
a  book,  says  the  Philadelphia  Lei/giT,  in  writing  of  the  recent 
death  of  the  "Father  of  the  Senate,"  it  would  have  been  a  more 
■enlightening  history  of  Congress  between  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Roosevelt  era  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  ever  pos- 
sess. "He  will  be  missed  as  will  few  men  now  in  public  life," 
remarks  the  Washington  Post ;  and  the  Philadelphia  Iiiqi/irer 
thinks  he  was  "without  exception  the  most  important  and  the 
most  valued  man  in  Congress." 

"His  forte  was  in  sagacity,  prudence,  complete  knowledge  of 
the  technic  of  lawmaking,  capacity  to  mediate  between  men  as 
•well  as  to  adjust  measures  and  reconcile  conflicting  interests,"  adds 
the  Boston  Herald.  The  New  York  Globe.,  in  reviewing  Senator 
Allison's  long  career  in  the  Senate,  "the  longest  period  of  service 
in  the  United  States  Senate  since  the  formation  of  the  nation," 
points  out  "that  his  public  career  is  practically  coincident  with 
the  life  of  the  Republican  party."  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  served  eight  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  represented  Iowa  for  thirty-five 
years  in  the  Senate.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  in  commenting 
upon  the  Iowa  Senator's  "passion  for  detail  "  and  "capacity  for 
exhausting  toil  "  in  financial  affairs,  speaks  thus  : 

"  In  the  Senate  he  early  came  to  be  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
upper  chamber  on  the  appropriation  bills.  No  man  knew  them 
in  such  minute  detail,  was  more  familiar  with  precedent  or  carried 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  adminstrative  machinery  of  the 
•Government.  He  was  in  charge  of  one  tariff  bill  after  another  and 
displayed  here  the  same  minute  acquaintance  with  rate  and 
schedule,  always  a  consistent  Protectionist,  but  always  ready  to 
accept  adjustment  on  tariff  controversy  within  the  party.  On  the 
currency  he  held  for  forty  years  a  compronyse  position.  He  drew 
the  Allison  Silver  Act,  which,  by  a  compromise,  avoided  free- 
silver  coinage  thirty  years  ago,  when  Bland  was  urging  it  and 
many  were  ready  to  yield.  Senator  Allison  in  all  the  struggle 
steadily  supported  improvement  in  the  currency  as  fast  as  public 
education  permitted,  and  at  last  he  shared  in  establishing  the  gold 
standard  after  many  votes  for  compromise  measures." 


MR.  TAFTS  PLEA  FOR  THE  POOR 
LITIGANT 

AN  opportunity  was  afforded  last  week  to  learn  what  Mr.  Taft 
considers  our  most  important  national  problem,  and  to  hear 
■how  he  would  solve  it.  "Speaking  generally,"  he  said  to  the 
reporters  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  "the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  civilly  and  criminally,  in  the  matter  of  its 
prompt  dispatch  and  the  cheapening  of  its  use  for  the  poor  man,  is 
the  most  important  question  before  the  American  people."  A  few- 
days  later,  on  August  6,  he  made  an  address  before  the  \'irginia 
Bar  Association  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  argued  that  the  prac- 
tise of  appealing  cases  from  court  to  court,  instead  of  securing 
.equaljustice  to  all,  works  grievous  injustice  to  the  poor,  and  he 
therefore  advocated  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  appeal  as  the  best 
remedy. 

Many  others  have  treated  this  subject  before,  but  the  press  at- 
tach special  importance  to  Mr.  Taft 's  handling  of  it  because  of  the 
possibility  that  he  may  occupy  a  position  where  he  can  urge  legis- 
lation to  carry  his  recommendations  into  effect.  His  speech  is 
also  thought  by  some  to  reveal  an  attitude  toward  the  courts  easily 


distinguishable  from   that   of  his  sponsor,  whose  policies   he   is 
supposed  to  represent.     He  said  in  part : 

"The  inequality  that  exists  in  our  present  administration  of 
justice,  and  that  sooner  or  later  is  certain  to  rise  to  trouble  us  and 
to  call  for  popular  condemnation  and  reform,  is  in  the  unequal 
burden  which  the  delays  and  expense  of  litigation  under  our  sys- 
tem impose  on  the  poor  litigant.  In  some  communities,  I  know, 
these  delays  have  induced  merchants  and  commercial  men  to  avoid 
courts  altogether  and  to  settle  their  controversies  by  arbitration, 
and  to  this  extent  tlie  courts  have  been  relieved  ;  but  such  boards 
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Who  represented  Iowa  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  thirty-five 
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of  arbitration  are  only  possible  as  between  those  litigants  that  are 
members  of  the  same  commercial  bodies  and  are  in  a  sense  asso- 
ciates. They  offer  no  relief  to  the  litigant  of  little  means  who 
finds  himself  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  a  wealthy  opponent, 
whether  individual  or  corporation 

"Many  people  who  give  the  subject  hasty  consideration  regard 
the  system  of  appeals,  by  which  a  suit  can  be  brought  in  a  justice- 
of-the-peace  court  and  carried  through  the  other  courts  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  the  acme  of  human  wisdom.  The  question  is 
asked:  'Shall  the  poor  man  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  have 
his  case  reexamined  in  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land.'" 
Generally  that  argument  has  been  successful. 

"  In  truth  there  is  nothing  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor  man  as  the  right  which,  if  given  to  him,  must  be 
given  to  the  other  and  wealthier  party,  of  carrying  the  litigation 
to  the  court  of  last  resort,  which  generally  means  two,  three,  and 
four  years  of  litigation.  Could  any  greater  opportunity  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  powerful  corporations  to  fight  off  just  claims,  to  de- 
feat, injure,  or  modify  the  legal  rights  of  poor  litigants,  than 
to  hold  these  litigants  off  from  what  is  their  just  due  by  a  lawsuit 
for  such  a  period,  with  all  the  legal  expenses  incident  to  such  a 
controversy  .'' 

"  Every  change  of  procedure  that  limits  the  right  of  appeal  works 
for  the  benefit,  in  the  end,  of  the  poor  litigant  and  puts  him  more 
on  an  equality  with  a  wealthy  opponent.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  disposition  of  the  litigation  in  the  end  is  more  likely  to  be  just 
when  three  tribunals  have  passed  upon  it  than  when  only  one  or 
two  have  settled  it ;  but  the  injustice  which  meantime  has  been 
done  by  the  delay  to  the  party  originally  entitled  to  the  judgment 
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generally  exceeds  tlie  advantage  that  he  has  had  in  ultimately 
winning  the  case 

"The  complaint  that  the  courts  are  made  for  the  rich  and  not  for 
the'poor  has  no  foundation  in  fact  in  the  attitude  of  the  courts  upon 
the  merits  of  any  controversy  which  may  come  before  them,  for  the 
judges  of  this  country  are  as  free  from  prejudice  in  this  respect  as 
it  is  possible  to  be.  But  tiie  inevitable  effect  of  the  delays  incident 
to  the  machinery  now  required  in  the  settlement  of  controversies 
in  judicial  trii)unals  is  to  oppress  and  put  at  a  disadvantage  the 
poor  litigant  and  to  give  great  advantage  to  his  wealthy  opponent. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  possible,  humanly  speaking,  to 
put  them  on  an  exact  equality  in  regard  to  litigation  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly possible  to  reduce  greatly  the  disadvantage  under  which  the 
man  of  little  means  labors  in  vindicating  or  defending  his  rights 
in  court  under  the  existing  system,  and  courts  and  legislatures 
could  devote  themselves  to  no  higher  purpose  than  the  elimination 
from  the  present  system  of  those  of  its  provisions  which  tend  to 
prolong  the  time  in  which  judicial  controversies  are  disposed  of." 

Mr.  Taft's  estimate  of  this  evil  is  heartily  indorsed  by  the  Phila- 
delphia .\ortli  .  liiierican  (Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Danger  to  the  Republic  lies  in  that  direction,  and  upon  the 
chief  cause  of  that  lessening  reverence  for  law  and  its  administra- 
tion we  believe  that  Taft  has  squarely  placed  his  finger. 

"  It  is  in  the  minds  of  all  that  the  processes  of  the  courts  to-day 
are  in  the  favor  and  the  interest  of  the  men  with  money  and  with 
corporate  power.  That  feeling  has  been  a  main  factor  in  the  ma- 
king of  a  false  class  hatred  that  is  pregnant  with  peril  to  the  coun- 
try's best  welfare.  That  feeling  we  think  exaggerated.  But  it  is 
based  upon  the  truths  which  Mr.  Taft  points  out. 

"Suspicion  of  trickery  and  delay  and  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
substantial  quality  of  the  justice  provided  by  the  slow  routine  of 
the  tribunals  are  nearing  the  stage  of  heartsick  hopelessness  that 
prevailed  anK>ng  the  masses  of  the  British  people  half  a  century 
ago,  before  a  great  satirist  brought  about  the  reform  of  chancery 
procedure. 

"The  layman  of  moderate  means  now  led  into  a  legal  maze  bears 
away  too  often  a  lifelong,  sullen,  stubborn  anger.  Convinced 
at  the  start  his  claim  is  one  of  simple  right,  he  knows  only  that 
after  years  have  elapsed  justice  is  denied  to  him  by  what  seems  to 
him  a  cheating  technicality,  or  else  he  wins  a  nominal  victory  which 
in  reality  is  a  defeat,  because  it  has  cost  him  more  than  the  worth 
of  his  original  right. 


"Americans  are  a  patient  people.  But  overmuch  red  tape  is  one 
means  of  testing  patience  so  far  that  it  breaks  and  there  follows  a 
tiying  to  grave  excesses.  Therefore  we  rejoice,  because  we  see  in 
tlie  straightforward,  earnest  words  of  Taft  hope  for  the  ultimate 
working  of  even  greater  good  than  Charles  Dickens  wrought  when 
he  wrote  of  'Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce.' 

"We  do  not  mean  tiiat  appreciation  of  the  evil  and  the  need  for 
reform  is  an  original  thought  with  Mr.  Taft.  We  gage  its  impor- 
tance highly  because  it  is  exprest  at  the  time  it  is,  and  by  no  mere 
critic,  but  the  man  who,  in  all  human  probability,  will  be  able  to 
lend  the  great  weight  of  Presidential  influence  toward  making  the 
reform  a  reality." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  admits  tlie  truth  of  .Mr.  Taft's 
principle  "in  theory,"  but  remarks  that  "how  to  apply  it  in 
practise  is  a  different  matter." 

"It  does  not  seem  that  the  situation  admits  of  being  radically 
reformed.  The  courts  exist  for  the  benefit  of  all  alike,  but  the 
bar  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  members.  It  can  not  be 'publicized* 
so  as  to  produce  in  this  connection  an  equality  of  opportunity  and 
to  replace  the  rich  suitor  and  the  poor  one  on  the  same  level. 
Those  members  of  the  bar  who  are  the  ablest,  the  most  trust- 
worthy, the  most  learned,  will  naturally  be  the  most  sought  after. 
They  will  thus  be  placed  in  a  position  to  command  the  highest 
compensation  and  they  can  not  be  blamed  for  charging  accordingly. 
.Many  physicians  proportion  their  fees  to  the  means  of  the  patient, 
but  in  the  legal  profession  that  system  has  not  yet  been  adopted, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  adopted  soon. 

"All  the  reform  which  appears  to  be  practicable  in  this  connec- 
tion is  in  the  amendment  of  the  rules  of  procedure  so  as  to  expe- 
dite the  course  of  litigation  and  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  appeals, 
and  here  there  is  unquestionably  room  for  improvement.  Under 
the  present  practise  a  rich  litigant  has  it  in  his  power  to  weary  a 
poor  suitor  out  by  skilfully  contrived  delays.  Something  might 
and  something  should  be  done  to  correct  this  abuse." 

Objection  is  made  by  the  Pittsburg  /W/  (Dem.)  that  this  is  a 
State  rather  than  a  Federal  matter,  and  The  Post  accuses  Mr. 
Taft  of  angling  for  votes  on  an  issue  with  which  he  will  have  little 
to  do.  The  Federal  courts  are  models  of  efficiency  and  expedition, 
it  says,  and  "the  average  wealthy  malefactor  always  fights  shy  of 
these  courts."     It  continues  : 


r.\(  1.1,  .Sa.m     '    riviiiK  ti)  triKliton  nu-,  ell  ." 

May  in  tlu-  iH'ttoit  Journal. 


TMK   NTW  ALLIANCE. 

OeorKe  Gould  says  that  lie  and  Ills  railroad  systems  are  n"inK  '"  "'"'  Ilarrinian. 
Kousi-  in  the  Grand  Rapids  lireninu  Ptes^- 
RINC.INC,    OlT    TlIK    OLD     AND     Kl.\(,l.\{;     IN    THE     NEW. 
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TENNYSON. 


FITZGERALD. 


SOME    OF   THE    FRUITS    OF  A    FAMOUS    YEAR. 


"  The  introduction  of  this  question  of  reform  in  law  and  practise 
by  a  candidate  for  a  national  office  is  open  to  criticism.  Many 
people  assenting  to  the  Taft  views  on  the  subject  of  law  will  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  a  vote  for  him  is  a  vote  for  these  sound 
principles  of  reform  he  advocated,  when  nothing  is  further  from 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  Indeed,  in  Ohio,  Mr.  'Bill '  Taft's  own  State,  the  men  who  are 
at  the  head  of  his  party  machine  are  responsible  for  legislation  hav- 
ing the  effect  to  make  the  course  of  justice  more  difficult  and  the 
way  of  the  humble  weak  pleader  for  rights  and  a  fair  hearing 
harder.  Ohio  is  notorious  for  the  various  legal  hurdles  and  other 
obstacles  which  litigants  of  means  and  influence  and  without 
scruples  can  put  in  the  way  of  their  antagonists. 

"  It  is  not  on  record  that  'Bill '  ever  lifted  up  his  voice  or  used 
his  weight  here  to  reform  legal  practise  or  to  stir  up  slothful  or 
otherwise  indisposed  public  prosecutors  to  do  their  duty  against 
powerful  law-breakers  having  political  affiliations.  Mr.  Taft 
might  now  explain  why  his  protdgd,  Wade  Ellis,  has  not  brought 
suit  against  the  Republican  State  treasurer  for  not  complying  with 
the  regulations  touching  the  State  funds.  In  this  matter,  as  else- 
where, only  a  strong,  untiring  public  sentiment  can  make  the  law 
there  is  effective  and  interrupt  the  flood  of  weak,  litigation-pro- 
voking, justice-balking  legislation  that  is  the  typical  output  of 
legislatures  controlled  by  Republican  machine  partizans." 


CENTENARIES  OF   1909 

NEXT  year  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  because  of  the  remark- 
able group  of  famous  people  who  first  saw  the  liglit  pre- 
cisely a  century  before,  says  Lyndon  Orr  in  a  recent  number  of 
Munsey's  Magazine.  In  calling  the  birth-roll  for  the  year  1809 
the  writer  emphasizes  a  long  list  of  musicians,  historians,  states- 
men, inventors,  scientists,  men  of  letters,  poets,  soldiers,  and 
sailors,  all  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  many  of  whom  have 
left  a  lasting  mark.  Music  is  represented  by  Mendelssohn  (born 
February  3)  and  Chopin  (March  i),  and  science  by  Darwin  (Feb- 


ruary 12),  who  developed  the  theory  of  evolution.  Cyrus  McCor- 
mick  (February  15),  the  inventor  of  the  reaping-machine,  began 
his  life  in  this  momentous  year,  as  did  also  the  two  noted  Con- 
federate fighters,  Joseph  Johnston  (February  3)  and  Raphael 
Semmes  (September  27). 

The  great  names  in  letters  to  be  commemorated  are  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  (January  19),  Alfred  Tennyson  (August  6),  Edward  Fitzgerald 
(March  31),  the  translator  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (August  29),  Kinglake  (Augu.st  5),  the  historian  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  Park  Benjamin  (August  14).  Gladstone  and  Lin- 
coln likewise  both  saw  the  light  of  day  during  the  year  1809.  Glad- 
stone was  the  last  survivor  of  this  famous  group,  and  Mendelssolm 
the  shortest-lived.  Mr.  Orr  further  discusses  the  centenaries  as 
follows  : 

"Most  of  the  anniversaries  will  be  celebrated  very  widely  both 
in  Europe  and  the  L'nited  States.  Chopin  will  have  special  honors 
paid  to  him  in  Warsaw  and  in  Paris.  Undoubtedly  the  University 
of  Virginia  will  hold  commemorative  exercises  for  Poe,  as  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  sons;  while  New  York,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  literary  life,  will  probably  arrange  an  impres- 
sive memorial  celebration.  The  natural  place  for  a  commemora- 
tive pageant  in  Tennyson's  honor  would  be  Farringford,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  wrote  so  many  of  his  most  famous  poems, 
or  Aldworth,  in  Surrey,  where  he  died.  Harvard  will,  undoubtedly, 
give  appropriate  honor  to  Holmes,  because  Cambridge  was  his 
birthplace  and  because  he  was  a  Harvard  man. 

"Recognition  of  Gladstone's  centenary  will  be,  to  some  extent, 
an  affair  of  party, tho  throughout  all  Great  Britain  tliere  will  doubt- 
less be  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  statesmanship.  But  with  regard 
to  Lincoln,  there  are  two  places  peculiarly  marked  out  as  suited 
to'public  observances  upon  a  scale  of  truly  national  impressiveness. 
One  of  these  places  is  Springfield,  in  Illinois,  which  was  his  home 
at  the  time  when  he  was  called  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 
United  States,  and  near  which  his  body  now  lies  in  a  massive 
mausoleum.  The  other  place  is  Washington,  where,  througiiout 
four  years  of  incessant  strain  and  anguish,  he  won  the  glory  which 
has  placed  him  among  the  immortal  heroes  of  humanity." 
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THE  GROWING  BLACK-HAND  PROBLEM 

THE  alarming  growth  of  atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  so-called  Black-Hand  societi,es  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  New  York  City  in  particular,  has  developed  a  dis- 
tinct problem  for  the  immigration  ofifices,  city  police  forces,  and 
sociologists  in  general.  "  Fear  of  the  mysterious  death-dealing 
Black-Hand  power  lies  like  a  cloud  over  fully  a  million  Latin- 
Americans,"  says  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  in  an  account  of  his  investi- 
gation of  this  mystery  in  The  Broadway  Magazine.  In  New 
York  alone  Mr.  Lewis  finds  30.000  persons  living  by  means  of 
Black- Hand  crime.  They  levied  $6,000,000  in  blackmail  last  year 
— an  average  tax  of  Sio  a  head  on  an  Italian  population  of  600.000 
—and  in  a  recent  three  months  227  violent  crimes  have  been  traced  to 
Black-Hand  origin,  80 percent,  of  which  were  not  followed  by  arrest. 
The  writer  introduces  the  society  thus  : 

"The  Black  Hand  owns  iron  laws  and  maintains  iron  discipline. 
He  who  would  join  must  demonstrate  his  mettle.  He  proves  iiis 
hardihood  by  killing  some  one  whom  the  Black  Hand  points  out — 
perhaps  a  member  turned  traitor,  wiio  has  been  sentenced  to  die. 
If  no  traitor  be  convenient,  aspirants  are  set  fighting  each  other 
with  knives.  Whatever  the  ordeal,  should  he  who  seeks  Black- 
Hand  acceptance  betray  slackness  of  stamina  or  weakness  of 
heart  he  is  refused. 

"  Deemed  worthy,  he  is  sworn  to  fidelity  on  crossed  knives.  By 
his  oath  he  is  bound  to  keep  silent,  or  bear  false  witness,  or  fight 
the  police,  or  kill  a  friend — even  a  father  or  a  brother — at  the 
behest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  society.     To  fail  is  to  invite  death. 

"  This  Black-Hand  obligation  is  no  idle  one  ;  its  penalty  of  death 
has  been  often  invoked.  Scores  have  died  by  the  dagger,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  East  River,  or  buried  in  the  basements  of  the  build- 
ings where  they  fell.  These  who  thus  die  are  never  heard  of, 
never  traced 

"The  criminal  money  made  by  the  Black  Hand  is  divided  into 
three  shares,  called  variously  'full  allowance,'  'half  allowance,' 
and  sala  or  'small  slice.'  The  entered  apprentice  takes  the  'small 
slice.'  Advanced  to  the  second  grade,  his  share  is  the  'half  allow- 
ance.' Upon  becoming  achief,  he  succeeds  to  the  'full  allowance.' 
There  is  a  grand  council ;  under  its  orders  are  subordinate  groups. 
There  are  little  chiefs  and  big  chiefs.  There  is  a  treasurer  and, 
f6r  those  who  are  to  die,  a  chaplain.  For  ignorant  recruits,  in- 
structors in  stabbing — artists  in  assa.ssination — are  provided. 
These  virtuosos  of  blood  set  up  dummy  figures,  done  in  straw  or 
leather,  and  direct  practising  raw  ones  where  to  bury  the  blade." 

To  bring  the  business  of  the  Black  Hand  in  something  like  con- 
crete shape,  Mr.  Lewis  draws  up  the  following  partial  list  of  its 
crimes  in  New  York  City  for  the  first  one-third  of  the  year  thus: 


"On  January  i  three  bombs  were  exploded  m  tenements  Xos. 
416  and  41S  East  Sixty-fourth  .Street.  On  January  21  three  build- 
ings were  dynamited  and  wrecked.  The  buildings  were  No.  51S 
East  Thirteenth  Street,  the  Home  (larden  Settlement  for  Children 
at  East  ii6th,  and  No.  319  East  146th  streets.  On  February  3  a 
bomb  was  exploded  in  the  vestibule  of  No.  418  East  Twelfth 
Street.  On  February  12  the  tenement  No.  309  East  114th  Street 
was  wrecked  by  a  bomb.  On  Marcli  i  the  tenement  No.  244  Eliza- 
beth .Street  was  wrecked  by  a  bomb.  On  March  25  the  apartment- 
house  No.  603  Lincoln  Place,  Brooklyn,  was  destroyed  by  an  in- 
cendiary fire.  On  .March  27  another  bomb  was  exploded  in  the 
tenement  No.  246  Elizabeth  Street.  It  was  the  fourth  explosion 
on  the  block,  which  is  known  as 'The  Barracks,'  within  three 
months.  On  April  i  the  grocery-store  No.  30  Beaver  Street, 
Williamsburg,  was  wrecked  by  a  bomb.  On  April  2  a  bomb  e-t- 
ploded  in  No.  427  East  Twelfth  Street — owned  by  Emanuel  Spor- 
taro,  who  had  defied  the  Black  Hand,  and  severely  injured  him.  On 
.April  18  the  grocery-store  No.  124  Koel)ling  Street.  Brooklyn,  was 
wrecked  by  a  bomb.  (Jn  May  12  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  tene- 
ment No.  126  Elizabeth  .Street  was  frustrated  by  a  girl.  The 
Black  Hand  had  attempted  to  blackmail  one  of  the  occupants  of 
the  place,  and  had  failed. 

"This  record  gives  no  more  than  just  a  fraction  of  the  picture  for 
four  months.  It  was  from  beginning  to  end  the  work  of  the  Black. 
Hand.  Sums  running  from  $500  to  Si 0,000  had  been  demanded 
of  either  the  owners  of  the  buildings  attacked  or  certain  dwellers, 
tlierein.  When  the  blackmail  was  refused,  then  came  bomb  and 
torch.  Six  people  were  killed  by  the  bomb  and  nineteen  burned 
alive  as  the  dread  result  of  these  crimes.  As  for  the  wounded,  the 
number  would  have  done  credit  to  a  battle." 

The  only  way  to  fight  the  Black  Hand  with  success,  the  writer 
believes,  is  a  general  deportation  of  convicted  Black-Handers,  and 
stringent  laws  concerning  the  posse.ssion  and  use  of  dynamite.  As 
he  puts  it : 

"A  life  sentence  should  be  given  to  every  maker  or  possessor  of 
a  bomb.  Should  he  succeed  in  exploding  one,  tho  he  managed  to 
kill  nobody,  send  him  to  the  chair  or  at  least  to  prison  for  life. 
.Severity  would  not  be  misplaced  in  the  cases  of  our  assassins  of 
the  Black  Hand. 

"Another  thought ;  and  this  is  for  tlie  State  Department :  In  the 
cases  of  what  Italians  were  lynched  eighteen  years  ago  in  New 
(Orleans,  the  Italian  Government  preferred  against  us  a  money 
claim  for  damages.  .Secretary  Blaine  allowed  and  paid  the  claim. 
.Should  not  this  rule  work  both  ways.'  Is  it  to  be  all  in  favor  of 
the  Italian.?  If  we  are  to  pay  damages  to  Italy  for  violence  done 
to  Italian  subjects  dwelling  or  visiting  or  traveling  in  our  midst, 
should  not  Italy  be  compelled  to  honor  our  claim  for  damages 
when  her  subjects  dwelling  or  visiting  or  traveling  in  our  midst  do 
violence  to  us  "i  " 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


CousT  Bovi  says  he  wants  the  children.  Are  they  old  enough  to  support 
liim? — Atlanta  Constitution. 

If  there  are  any  spots  on  the  sun  they  are  careful  not  to  interfere  with  its 
business. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Taft  can  train  down  without  Muldoon's  assistance.  Uryan  will  give  him 
the  run  of  his  life. — .Atlanta  Constiti.tion. 

The  Independence  party  is  prepared  for  next  November.  It  is  carrying  its 
Graves  along  with  it. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Thbhb  is  a  disiX)sition  among  the  Democrats  to  regard  the  new  Hearst  party 
aa  a  sort  of  yellow  peril.-  -I'htladclphia  Press. 

NoTHiNO  significant,  of  course,  in  the  presence  of  just  thirteen  letters  in  the 
name  of  John  Worth  Kern. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Wr  haven't  heard  of  any  man  making  a  vow  to  let  his  hair  grow  till  Bryan 
declines  a  Presidential  nomination.  —  Toledo  Blade. 

Rev.  Dk.  Akbd  asks,  "Docs  prohibition  pay?"  Well,  prohibition  in  Georgia 
certainly  pays  Jacksonville. — Floruia  Times-Union. 

A  CKA7,v  man  in  New  York  complained  that  automobiles  followed  him  every- 
where he  went.  Plenty  of  sane  people  have  the  same  trouble. — .\Hlwaukt0 
Sentinel. 

A  man  broke  into  a  freight  car  last  night  and  stole  S  1,000  worth  of  furs.  He 
must  be  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  Hisgen  notification  meeting. — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

If  the  Dutch  should  bombard  his  coimtry  with  Edam-cheese  cannon-V)alls 
Mr.  Castro  of  Venezuela  would  realize  a*,  last  what  the  horrors  of  war  really  are. 
—Chicago  Evening  Post. 


The  remitting  of  that  $29,000,000  fine,  you  probably  noticed,  did  not  cause  ft. 
perceptible  drop  in  the  price  of  oil. — Washington  Post. 

An  Atlantic-City  woman  of  seventy-six  has  just  h.id  her  spleen  cut  out.  It'» 
never  too  late  to  join  the  great  array  of  peace. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Se.vator  La  Follbtte  made  a  four-hour  speech  in  Colorado  the  other  day. 
He  must  have  cut  it  short  in  order  tocatch  a  train. —  Washington  Post. 

Bryan  is  after  the  Hearst  party,  according  to  the  Lincoln  dispatches.  Wouldn't 
that  be  accepting  a  campaign  gift  from  a  corporation? — Xcw  York  Tribune. 

The  British  will  have  to  console  themselves  with  reflections  on  the  running- 
record  they  made  when  George  Washington  was  after  them. —  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  not  editing  the  esteemed  Commoner  now,  but  our  un<len>tanding 
is  that  the  paper,  as  heretofore,  will  say  a  good  word  for  him  as  a  Presidential 
candidate  now  and  then.^C7iif(i<jt>  Tribune. 

An  inquirer  asks,  "What  is  the  exact  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth?" 
If  reference  is  made  to  the  New  York  Sun,  %vc  should  say  about  90,000,000  miles 
since  the  two  conventions  met. —  Paltimore  Xcu'S. 

For  fear  his  discontented  subjects  might  insist  on  having  one  of  those  (Ikla- 
homa  constitutions,  the  astute  Sultan  of  Turkey  hastened  to  give  them  the  long- 
unused  and  comparatively  harmless  one  of  1876. —  Chicago  Tribune. 

If  the  Yoimg  Turks  succeed  in  their  plan  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  overpaid 
officials  and  to  alK>lish  unnecessary  government  jobs,  they  could  render  us  a 
great  service  by  telling  us  how  they  managed  it. — Indianapolis  Xevs. 

We  advise  the  Young  Turks  not  to  get  too  enthusiastic  about  the  fact  that 
the  Sultan  h.as  granted  Ihcm  a  "general  assembly."  We've  had  one  for  years, 
and  we  don't  know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  it  yet. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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EUROPE  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  OUR 
PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN 

VIEWING  the  contest  between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  from 
the  remote  standpoint  of  Madrid,  it  seems  to  the  dynastic 
and  officially  inspired  Epoca  that  the  election  of  the  Democratic 
candidate  would  be  preferable,  from  the  mere  European  point 
of  view,  to  the  triumph  of  the  Republican.  Mr.  Taft,  the  Spanish 
daily  observes,  is  not  only  a  trained  administrator,  but  a  diploma- 
tist "with  the  astuteness  of  Nesselrode,  the  urbanity  of  Metter- 
nich,  and  the  experience  of  Delcass^."  In  all  that  pertains  to 
world  politics  he  is  the  equal  of  any  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  world.  No  crisis  in  his  country's  affairs  would  find  him  un- 
prepared, provided  that  crisis  had  to  do  with  international  re- 
lations. Mr.  Bryan,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  the  Spanish  daily 
"provincial."  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  he  became  Presi- 
dent !  This  estimate  of  the  Nebraskan  does  not  accord  with  that 
of  the  London  Saturday  Review,  which  deems  him  the  "only  man 
of  genius  who  has  emerged  in  American  politics  for  a  generation." 
Yet  these  two  widely  dissimilar  organs  of  opinion  agree  that  Taft 
has  infinitely  the  best  chance  of  winning  in  November. 

Those  French  newspapers  which  had,  like  the  Paris  D^bats, 
been  predicting  a  fierce  contest  with  much  popular  excitement,  are 
forced  to  admit  that  they  judged  hastily.  "  The  campaign  develops 
in  a  manner  to  suggest  that  the  American  temperament  has  grown 
less  explosive,"  remarks  this  French  sheet.  "Or  it  may  be  that 
the  Americans  are  so  sure  how  the  struggle  will  go  that  it  has  lost 
its  interest  for  them."  It  notes  a  dignity  of  procedure  in  the  cam- 
paign Avhich  speaks  well  for  the  national  sobriety  of  mind,  and 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Europeans  are  too  ready  to  look  upon  an  American  national 
■election  as  an  orgy  of  dollars  and  corruption.  In  truth,  Europe 
might  look  long  for  a  parallel  within  any  of  her  frontiers  for  a 
more  dignified  spectacle  than  this  campaign  presents.  The  people 
are  preparing  to  select  from  among  their  number  the  holder  of  the 


greatest  executive  office  in  the  world.     There  is  no  disorder,  no 
intrigue,  no  display  of  exacerbated  popular  passion. 

"Notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  in  the  partizan  press  of 
America,  the  expenditure  of  money  seems  to  be  relatively  small. 
Tales  of  bribery  of  voters  by  wholesale,  of  plans  to  defeat  the 
will  of  the  people  by  false  counts,  of  schemes  to  disfranchise  States' 
by  technical  maneuvers,  must  be  received  with  incredulity.  The 
result  of  the  election  will  express  the  matured,  deliberate  will  of 
the  American  people.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it." 

Evidence  that  Americans  generally  are  only  languidly  interested 
in  foreign  affairs  is  abundantly  afforded  by  this  campaign,  in  the 
view  of  the  Paris  Gaiilois.  It  notes  that  in  the  next  five  years  in- 
ternational affairs  will  engross  the  Washington  Government  as 
never  before.  No  inkling  of  this  seems  to  have  reached  the 
American  mind.  Beyond  a  general  reference  to  some  indefinite 
increase  in  the  Navy,  the  political  parties  have  pledged  themselves 
to  no  diplomatic  policy.  "  Imagine,  if  one  can,  such  a  national 
contest  in  any  European  land.  The  great  questions  would  be 
those  of  world  politics.  In  America  neither  side  says  a  word  of 
world  politics,  nor  would  it  be  helped  if  it  did."  American  cor- 
respondents of  newspapers  published  in  Europe  have  no  exciting 
dispatches  in  their  respective  dailies.  That  is  eloquent,  says  the 
Gaiilois.  "  It  is  really  unkind  of  those  Yankees  to  rob  us  of  the 
exhilaration  we  usually  derive  from  their  public  events." 

German  dailies  are  somewhat  more  definite  than  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe  in  their  estimates  of  the  probable  result.  To  the 
Kreuz  Zeilitn^  {^trWn),  which  is  Conservative,  and  to  the  Vor- 
luaerts  (Berlin),  which  is  Socialist,  it  appears  that  Taft,  on  the 
whole,  has  the  best  chance  of  winning.  The  former  prints 
elaborate  reports  weekly  of  the  progress  of  the  contest,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  jingo  element  has  resolved  to  elect  Taft 
"at  all  costs."  Taft  has  agreed  to  build  the  Navy  at  a  rate  sur- 
passing that  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  He  has  intimated 
that  he  will  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Bryan 
would  hesitate  at  all  these  things.  The  sentiment  of  Americans 
generally  is  jingo.     Therefore  Taft  must  win.     The  reasoning  of 


POMERANIAN    PROVERB. 

"  When  you  try  to  down  a  German,  up  he  goes." 

—Jitgend  (Munich). 


Emperor  William — "  What  made  you  think  of   me    when  the 
accident  happened?" 
Zeppelin— "  Hot  air!"  —Kladdcradatsck  (Berlin). 
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the  Socialist  organ  is  that  the   capitalists   rule  America.     Tliey 
prefer  Taft.     The  result  is  inevitable. 

There  is  some  speculation  in  English  dailies  on  the  part  the 
American  labor  vote  will  play  in  the  November  election.  Mr. 
Gompers  highly  commends  the  Bryan  platform  on  the  score  of 
its  antiinjunction  plank,  notes  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  since 
Mr.  Gompers  is  at  the  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
with  two  million  members,  it  seems  to  this  British  organ  that  his 
approval  must  carry  some  weight.  Will  he,  then,  be  successful  in 
swinging  the  labor  vote  over  to  the  Democratic  side?  If  previous 
experience  is  to  be  relied  on,  replies  this  paper,  he  will  not.  "  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  trade-unionism  has  been  almost  non-existent 
as  a  political  force  in  a  country  in  which  it  is  so  grandly  organized 
and  economically  so  powerful."  In  the  United  States  Congress,  we 
are  reminded  by  the  Manchester  daily,  there  exists  no  labor  party. 
There  is  not  even  a  labor  member.  American  working  men  have 
voted  almost  universally,  not  as  unionist^,  but  as  ordinary  citizens. 

"  But  the  present  campaign  is  exceptional.  In  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  has  I)een  widely  caused  by  the  Federal  use  of  writs  of 
injunction  Mr.  (iompers  believes  he  has  found  a  banner  under 
which  labor  can  be  marshaled  at  the  polls  as  one  body.  Appar- 
ently Republicans  and  Democrats  think  likewise,  to  judge  by  the 
attention  given  both  at  Chicago  and  Denver  to  the  labor  planks. 
The  injunction  has  been  used  to  arrest  railway  strikers  who  inter- 
fered with  the  running  of  mail-trains  and  to  forbid  employees  of 
a  bankrupt  railway  to  strike  without  notification  to  the  receivers. 
Such  'judge-made  law  '  has  exasperated  workmen,  but  is  that  exas- 
peration enough  to  make  many  Republicans  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  .? 
The  latest  of  the  previous  attempts  to  organize  the  labor  vote  at 
a  Federal  election,  it  should  be  noted,  was  similarly  based  on 
Labor's  antipathy  to  the  injunction.  Candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  upheld  the  injunction  were  the  men  Mr. 
Gompers  sought  but  failed  to  defeat  in  1906.  The  Presidential 
election  of  Novemlier  next  will  show  whether  labor  in  the  United 
States  has  yet  surmounted  the  obstacles  to  its  transformation  into 
a  political  party — heterogeneity,  the  comparative  lack  of  class 
barriers,  and  the  worker's  traditional  dislike  of  having  his  vote 
Ci\z\.-2i\^di."— Translations  made  for  Tnv.  Liteuakv  Dkjest. 


REAL  POSITION  OF  THE  SULTAN 

131^!-^  Al  LING  impressions  that  Abdul  Hamid.  pronounced  by 
*-  European  dailies  generally  the  most  gifted  sovereign  Turkey 
has  had  for  generations,  bestowed  a  constitution  upon  his  subjects 
liastily,  scarcely  reflect  the  facts  as  interpreted  by  well-informed 
authorities  abroad.  To  begin  with,  as  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zei- 
tiingi^-ass,  any  constitution  the  Sultan  may  grant  is  likely  to  turn 
out  more  or  less  of  a  sham.  Over  a  year  ago,  it  learns,  Abdul 
Hamid  entertained  the  idea  of  convoking  the  deputies  representing 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of  reopening  the  doors  of  the  chamber 
which  was  supprest  nearly  thirty  years  ago  and  which,  technically 
speaking,  exists  still,  as  it  never  was  dissolved.  Moreover,  as  the 
Revue  Diplotnatique  (Paris)  said  not  so  long  ago,  the  Sultan 
manifested  the  intention  of  modifying,  as  he  has  the  right  to  do, 
tlie  existing  order  of  succession  in  favor  of  one  of  his  sons.  After 
resu.scitating  the  Parliament,  with  new  elements,  he  is  said  to  have 
resolved  to  abdicate  and  to  have  this  abdication  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment, which  would  at  the  same  time  vote  a  limited  constitution. 
The  deputies  would  also  perhaps  be  asked  to  pass  a  measure  con- 
cerning the  military  service  of  the  Christians  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  who  are  at  present  excluded  from  the  army. 

Hence  the  events  of  the  past  fortnight  in  Turkey  are  not  con- 
sidered "sudden  "  or  even  surprizing.  That  is  the  verdict  of  prac- 
tically all  the  European  dailies  which  have  had  well-informed  cor- 
respondents on  the  scene.  But  there  is  a  factor  in  the  case  of 
wliich  all  organs  of  official  policy  make  much  or  little,  according 
to  the  source  of  their  inspiration,  and  that  factor  is  the  German 
Emperor.  For  instance,  the  Paris  Steele  holds  the  opinion  that 
European  concurrence  in  what  now  transpires  at  Constantinople 
would  mean  handing  the  Turkish  Empire  over  to  Berlin.  It  says 
of  tliis  danger : 

"  The  French  Government  must  be  aware  of  this  situation,  which 
is  grave.  It  would  commit  a  fault  if  it  permitted  the  change  to 
take  place  in  tlie  manner  indicated.     Moreover,  Great  Britain  caa 


A    SUCJGESTION   TO    EVADE   THE    IKIMB-THROWERS. 

Irencii  Pkesiuent— "I  can't  bre;ithe  frcc'lydown  here." 
Nicholas  II. — "  I  can't  breathe  freely  anywhere  else." 

-UlkiWerWn). 


DIE    Kl'SSIAN    CZAR    TAUGHT    THE    IRENTH    PRKSIHENT. 

-  Fioh  (Vienna). 
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not  remain  indifferent  to  events  whicli.  it  tliey  were  to  happen  as 
announced,  would  end  her  intiuence  in  the  Levant.  If  there  is  a 
point  on  the  globe  where  at  the  present  moment  the  cordial  under- 
standing" between  France  and  Great  Britain  can  produce  effects 
useful  for  the  progress  of  liberty  and  the  emancipation  of  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  serving  the  interests  of  the  two  nations, 
it  is  surely  the  Ottoman  Empire.  If  the  governments  of  Paris  and 
London  allowed  Abdul  Hamid  to  carry  out  the  policy  credited  to 
him  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  accuse  them  of  handing  Turkey 
over  to  Germany." 

But  the  German  press  and  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  press 
which  derives  its  inspiration  from  Berlin  have  repudiated  again 
and  again  the  idea  that  Germany  enjoys  at  Constantinople  privi- 
leges or  prestige  denied  to  the  other  great  Powers.  When  the  ex- 
isting constitutional  crisis  was  foreseen  to  be  inevitable,  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  supposed  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  in  tLe 
good  graces  of  the  German  Chancellor,  predicted  that  Berlin  would 
be  accused  of  intrigue  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  in  anticipation  of  a  personal 
change  in  the  government  of  Turkey.  The  Koelnische  Zeituiig, 
the  Suddeutsche  Reichcorrespondenz^  and  the  National  Zeitung, 
peculiarly  in  touch  with  official  opinion,  accuse  the  British  press 
of  a  systematic  campaign  against  Germany  in  Constantinople. 

The  Sultan's  real  position  between  Germany  on  one  side  and 
England  on  the  other  is,  suspects  the  Paris  Temps,  that  of  a 
strong  man  forced  by  age  and  declining  health  to  compromises. 
"So  long  as  Abdul  Hamid  preserved  intact  all  his  physical  and 
mental  faculties,  his  subjects  who  are  yearning  for  liberty  were  re- 
duced to  silence."  To-day  they  grow  bolder  and  bolder.  The 
leaders  of  the  liberal  and  revolutionary  element  originally  meant  to 
remain  quiet  until  after  the  Sultan's  death.  There  was  then  to  be 
brought  about  a  palace  revolution  in  favor  of  that  candidate  to  the 
throne  who  promised  and  could  perform  most.  "  Germany  felt 
that  from  such  a  situation  she  could  hope  for  little  gain  and  could 
rely  upon  much  loss."  The  sympathies  of  the  liberals  in  Turkey 
would  be  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  Perhaps  the  topic 
should  not  be  dismissed  without  consideration  of  the  Yildiz-Kiosk 
factor  in  the  situation,  on  the  subject  of  which  we  have  this  from 
the  London  Chronicle  : 

"There  are  few  outside  the  palace  of  Yildiz  Kiosk  who  know 
even  approximately  what  is  going  on  within  it,  for  the  present  Sul- 
tan, the  descendant  of  a  manly  race  which  used  to  lead  its  armies 
in  person  and  delighted  in  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  has  almost 
■^dopted  the  Far-Eastern  tradition  of  the  sanctity  of  the  king,  and 
leads  within  his  guarded  walls  the  life  of  a  hermit  and  a  prisoner. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  if  he  were  to  die  suddenly  the  secret 
might  be  kept  for  some  days,  and  that  the  little  world  of  courtiers, 
spies,  and  fanatics  which  peoples  the  isolated  palace  would  prefer 
to  settle  its  differences  and  determine  the  succession  before  the 
diplomatists  had  realized  that  the  anxious  crisis  had  arrived.  It 
needs  only  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  tragedies  amid  which 
Abdul  Hamid  himself  came  to  the  throne  to  realize  the  anxieties 
and  the  intrigues  which  the  news  of  his  present  illness  must  have 
set  in  motion. 

"His  uncle,  Abdul  Aziz,  was  declared  insane  and  deposed 
by  the  masterful  hand  of  Midhat  Pasha,  who  had  a  mob  of 
theological  students  behind  him.  Then  came  his  mysterious 
and  violent  death — whether  murder  or  suicide  no  one  can  even 
now  say. 

"His  nephew  and  successor,  Murad,  was  a  weakling,  and  in 
a  few  months  he,  too,  had  been  pronounced  insane,  deposed,  im- 
prisoned, and  supplanted  by  his  younger  brother,  Abdul  Hamid. 
It  is  possible  that  the  six  months  after  Abdul  Hamid's  death  might 
be  packed  with  events  no  less  startling  than  the  six  months  which 
followed  the  deposition  of  his  uncle.  Much  is  changed  in  Turkey. 
The  administration  is  more  centralized  and  bureaucratic  than  it 
was.  There  are  no  longer  great  ministers  like  the  viziers  of  last 
century.  The  people  are  more  disaffected,  and  the  Powers  less 
openly  disunited,  than  they  were.  Only  the  palace  is  still  the  same 
secret  Oriental  world  that  it  ever  was — a  place  where  adventurers 
and  informers  struggle  for  power  by  playing  on  their  master's  fears 
and  settle  the  destinies  of  an  empire  by  the  fortunes  of  a  personal 
intrigue." — Translations  made  for  Tnv.  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  UNFAIRNESS  AT  THE 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 

CHAGRIN  is  a  mild  term  for  the  feeling  with  which  London 
dailies  take  note  of  the  charge  of  unfairness  at  the  Olympic 
games,  made  with  some  asperity  in  American  and  French  papers. 
In  Germany,  where  hostility  might  be  expected,  we  find  the  Berlin 
/I////'(7.^^^//'«;/^ conceding  that  on  her  own  soil  and  in  her  own 
climate  England  might  be  expected  to  capture  the  lion's  share  of 
the  honors.  "  But  nobody  could  assume  that  she  was  to  win  so 
many  in  one  week.     England  has  her  peculiar  climate,  and  one 


HAYES   RECEIVING   THE    MARATHON    PRIZE   FROM    THE  QUEEN. 

Lord  Desborough  stands  at  the  Queen's  side. 

must  be  born  in  it  to  endure  it.  Most  foreigners  under  its  influ- 
ence grow  stale  in  a  short  time."  This  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
thinks  the  Berlin  paper,  for  the  comparatively  good  showing  of 
the  English  athletes.  The  time  limit,  which  prevented  cyclists 
"crawling  around  the  track  until  the  final  burst  for  home,"  has  been 
unfavorably  commented  upon  in  the  French  press.  L'' Auto  stig- 
matizes this  time  limit  as  "a  tremendous  absurdity"  and  thinks 
"the  council  of  the  Olympic  games  has  annulled  itself  as  far  as 
cycling  is  concerned.  It  does  not  exist.  It  is  a  non-value."  Then 
the  Americans  have  their  grievance,  already  made  known  here. 
The  Paris  Sports  complains  that  too  much  attention  was  paid  to 
certain  federations,  notably  the  gymnastic  federation.  In  future 
Olympiads,  contends  the  Paris  sporting-sheet,  there  ought  to  be 
but  one  Olympic  games  committee.  But  referring  to  the  com- 
plaints of  unfairness  in  general  the  London  Standard  has 
this  to  say  : 

"Defeated  athletes  ought  to  take  the  victories  of  their  opponents 
in  a  sportsmanlike  spirit,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  do  so.  England  may 
boast  that  she  has  not  only  taught  the  world  sport,  but  also  sports- 
manship. It  is  therefore  a  little  di.squieting  to  hear  some  com- 
plaints of  British   fair    play  from  the  friends  of  certain  foreign 
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competitors  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Not  from  tlie  atliletes  them- 
selves do  these  aspersions  come,  but  from  tlieir  supporters  in  a 
few  French  and  American  newspapers.  Tiiese  writers  urge  that 
the  games  are  held  under  Hritisli  management  and  the  ver- 
dicts rendered  by.Britisli  judges,  and  that  l)oth  the  rules  and  the 
decisions  have  penalized  some  of  the  visitors 

"The  complaints  when  analyzed  are  really  not  very  formidable. 
As  to  the  fact  of  British  instead  of  international  referees  being 
appointed,  it  seemed  the  only  possible  thing  to  do.  A  mixt  jury 
would  have  led  to  interminable  wrangling  on  every  doubtful  point, 
and  if  a  single  nation  was  to  provide  the  tribunal  it  must  obviously 
have  been  that  which  was  playing  the  part  of  host.  The  rules 
were  made  public  long  before  the  contests  began,  and  all  the 
athletes  were  well  aware  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
competed. 

"One  of  the  French  grievances  is  that  a  time  limit  was  set 
for  the  cycle  races,  and  those  who  fell  below  it  were  disqualified. 
In  England  we  hold  this  to  be  absolutely  necessary  if  a  cycling 
race  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a  crawiing-match  till  the  last  lap  and 
a  desperate  sprint  at  the  end.  The  custom  in  France  may  be 
different ;  but  we  do  not  notice  that  the  French  cyclists  themselves 
make  any  objection  to  it,  nor  has  Lapize,  the  defeated  champion 
in  the  hundred-kilometer  race,  echoed  the  complaint  of  those 
who  assert  that  he  was  unfairly  boxed  in  by  two  of  the  Kng- 
lish  wheelmen.  The  Americans,  again,  we  are  told,  were  handi- 
capped  

"  It  may  be  a  little  mortifying  to  some  of  our  keen  rivals  to  find 
that  Great  Britain  has  obtained  so  large  a  number  of  successes. 
Perhaps,  as  some  of  the  commentators  suggest,  the  English  climate 
has  something  to  do  with  it ;  for,  after  all,  our  weather  conditions 
are  apt  to  be  trying  to  those  who  have  had  their  training  under 
less  humid  skies." 

British  fair  play  is  "completely  vindicated,"  as  the  London 
Mail  thinks,  by  the  awards  and  the  rules.  The  charges  made 
against  the  rules  and  against  the  applications  of  those  rules  seem 
to  this  commentator  "frivolous  or  ill-founded."  Those  American 
journals  which  have  echoed  the  charges  of  unfairness  do  not  seem 
to  the  London  organ  to  be  "of  the  highest  class  or  the  most  re- 
sponsible character."  The  pledge  to  act  without  fear  or  favor  in 
awarding  the  palm  of  victory  has  been  kept  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 
"There  is  no  ground  for  insinuations." 


WHY  OUR  NAVY  MAY  TAKE  FIRST 
PLACE 

IT  may  not  be  technically  accurate  to  rate  the  United  States  as 
the  world's  second  naval  Power,  observes  a  writer  on  marine 
strategy  in  the  Paris  Temps,  but  the  classification  has  a  practical 
exactitude.  The  Washington  Government  to-day  controls  squad- 
rons which  in  efficiency,  power,  and  armament  comprize  a  degree 
of  naval  power  surpassed  only  by  Great  Britain.  There  are  so 
many  factors  in  estimates  of  this  kind  that  it  might  be  easy  enough 
to  find  the  United  States  third  on  paper  in  contemporary  estimates 
of  the  world's  fleets.  "  Let  us  grant  it.  But  the  second  place  will 
unquestionably  belong  to  the  United  States  in  a  decade  unless 
Berlin  makes  an  amazing  effort."  The  question  therefore  arises  : 
"Will  Washington  be  satisfied  with  second  place  .''  "  The  French 
daily  thinks  it  will.  The  L'nited  States  will  be  satisfied  enough 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  England  on  the  seas. 

This  inference  is  disputed  by  the  \'ienna  Xcue  I-reie  Prcssc. 
The  time  will  come,  it  thinks,  when  the  l'nited  States — say  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  at  the  latest — will  determine  to  rank  ahead 
of  Cireat  Britain  on  the  seas.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Pacific.  Earl  Roberts  was  quite  right  in  saying  recently 
that  it  is  to  the  Pacific  that  the  center  of  international  gravity  has 
now  shifted.  It  is  mainly  in  that  direction  that  the  dominating 
factors  will  be  found  when  any  serious  future  complications  arise. 
If  the  United  States  fail  to  make  itself  the  dominant  naval  Power, 
the  Pacific  can  never  become,  in  fact,  an  American  lake.     But 


Washington  has  resolved  to  make  the  Pacific  American.  The  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  this  is  inevitable.  Sooner  or  later, 
America  will  become  aware  of  her  naval  destiny.  Great  Britain 
will  not  be  pleased,  but  fate  is  fate.     Furthermore  : 

"Nor  is  the  Washington  (iovernment  unconcerned  by  the  tend- 
ency of  one  or  two  of  the  larger  South-American  republics  to 
build  squadrons.  The  presence  of  a  Heet  of  battle-ships  in  South- 
American  waters,  directed,  say,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  Buenos 
Ayres,  would  halt  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  a  way  unforeseen  by  its 
present  interpreters.  The  definiteness  with  which  (iermany  i> 
setting  about  the  acquisition  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  is  another 
fact  to  be  faced.  The  situation  seems  to  be  re.solving  itself  into 
a  choice  of  alternatives  for  the  United  States.  It  must  either 
become  the  world's  first  naval  I'ower  or  in  time  abate  some 
of  its  international  pretensions.  Those  who  best  understand 
tiie  American  character  need  not  be  told  what  the  choice 
will   be." 

To  the  suggestion  that  it  must  be  many  years  before  the  United 
States  can  be  in  a  position  to  build  .squadrons  on  an  immense 
scale,  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  replies  that  while  the  leading  ship- 
yards in  America  have  been  equipped  within  recent  years,  they 
are  enlarging  their  facilities  enormously.  It  is  too  hastily  assumed 
that  the  building  of  a  war-ship  over  here  is  a  slower  process  than 
in  Europe.  That  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  ca.se.  The  Ameri- 
cans can  build  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  but  they  have  not  chosen  to 
do  so.  No  one  who  visits  the  United  States  nowadays  can  fail 
to  be  imprest  with  the  development  of  the  industry  of  war-ship- 
building. In  a  few  years  there  will  have  been  created  a  vast  vested 
interest  dependent  upon  the  patronage  of  the  Government,  and  the 
result  must  be  that  ships  will  be  built  more  rapidly.  The  naval 
authorities  are  beginning  to  follow  the  British  plan  of  laying  down 
more  than  one  unit  at  a  time.  President  Roosevelt  could  not  in- 
duce Congress  to  authorize  the  laying  down  of  more  than  two 
battle-ships  this  year,  but  the  time  is  at  hand,  predicts  this  ob- 
server, when  the  United  States  will  think  nothing  of  laying  down 
four  new  battle-ships  annually. 

There  is  one  consideration  in  this  line  of  reasoning  which  seems 
to  the  Paris  Ddbats  to  have  been  overlooked — the  vital  necessity 
to  England  of  command  of  the  sea.  Great  Britain  must  always 
have  a  fleet  so  .strong  that  its  supremacy  can  not  be  effectively 
challenged  by  any  one  Power  or  combination  of  Powers.  Other- 
wise she  pas.ses  from  the  list  of  independent  nations.  That  argu- 
ment makes  no  very  profound  impression  upon  the  Paris  Gau/ois, 
which  handles  it  thus: 

"  The  future  will  bring  with  it  a  combination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  against  the  world.  The  Continent  of  I-airope  has,  generally 
speaking,  l)een  deprived  by  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  that 
riglit  to  expansion  which  is  the  destiny  of  all  growing  Powers. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  think  that  theirs  alone  is  the  right  to 
colonize,  to  be  imperial.  Sooner  or  later  this  issue  will  have  to 
be  fought  out.  It  has  not  been  so  apparent  to  Europeans  because 
it  is  the  invariable  policy  of  the  English  to  promote  dissensions 
among  the  Continental  European  nations.  But  with  the  l'nited 
.Stales  in  process  of  expansion  and  with  the  development  of  British 
imperial  policy,  there  will  arrive  a  time  when  the  United  States 
will  prefer  not  to  be  second  even  to  Great  Britain. 

"  ISy  far  the  most  important  consideration  with  the  Americans 
will  lie  their  own  answer  to  the  cjucstion  whether  or  not  Germany 
means  to  wrest  the  dominion  of  the  seas  from  Great  Britain.  No 
one  who  has  studied  British  naval  expert  opinion  in  recent  years 
can  doubt  the  existence  in  well-informed  quarters  of  a  suspicion 
that  the  whole  of  German  naval  policy  to-day  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  England  must  cea.se  to  be  mistress  of  the  seas.  Sup- 
pose that,  by  some  combination  of  circumstances,  England  were 
worsted  at  sea  by  a  coalition  arranged  by  (rermany.  The  l'nited 
States  would  confront  the  Continent  of  Europe  alone.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  British  naval  i)ower  is  a  serious  one 
to  the  Americans.  They  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  possibility.  They  will  in  time  decide  to  become 
masters  of    the  sea    themselves." — Tra/ishifions  r/uufi'  for  The 
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NO  DANGER  FROM  SOILED  MONEY 

T  T  is  possible  to  carry  I'ear  ot  dirt  to  an  excessive  degree.  Dirt 
-■■  is  not  nice  ;  it  is  never  heautilid  ;  it  may  lie  disgusting  all 
this  without  being  positively  dangerous.  Dirt  may  furnish  the 
soil  for  bacterial  growths;  yet  these  growths  may  be  numerous 
without  including  a  single  germ  of  disease.  Recent  experiments 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  fear  of  infection  from  soiled 
paper  money  is  practically  without  foundation  ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able  that  this   fear  is  the   result  of  a   single  zealous  pamphlet, 

diligently  copied  in  the  press. 
-Ml  this  we  are  told  by 
Warren  \V.  Hilditch,  of  the 
Sheffield  Laboratory  of  Bac- 
teriology and  Hygiene,  Yale 
University,  writing  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly 
(New  York,  August).  The 
soiled  money  investigated  in 
Mr.  Hilditch's  experiments 
was,  he  tells  us,  the  dirtiest  he 
could  ol)tain  from  railroad, 
trolley,  and  theater  licket- 
oitices.  banks,  drug-stores, 
and  individuals.  He  goes  on 
to  say  : 

"The  numbers  of  bacteria 
present  on  the  bills  ranged 
from  14,000  up  to  586,000, 
with  an  average  for  twenty- 
one  bills  of  142,000.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  connection 
between  the  amount  of  dirt 
and  the  number  of  bacteria 
present :  the  cleanest-looking 
bill  that  I  used  had  next  to 
the  highest  count  (405,000), 
while  the  bill  that  looked  the 
dirtiest  had  but  38,000.  When 
a  bill  has  been  in  circulation 
lor  a  short  time  and  has  be- 
come somewhat  cracked,  and 
its  peculiar  glaze  worn  off, 
the  bacteria  very  easily  cling 
to  it  without  the  presence  of  dirt  and  grease. 

"All  inoculations  gave  negative  results,  the  time  limit  being 
placed  at  from  six  to  seven  weeks.  All  of  the  guinea-pigs  showed 
more  or  less  local  reaction,  with  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  of 
the  groin,  but  none  gave  any^  indication  of  even  temporary  illness. 
Inoculations  of  pure  cultures  of  staphylococci,  as  well  as  of  Bacil- 
lus verosis  (which  was  at  first  suspected  of  being  Bacillus  diph- 
theria'), also  gave  negative  results. 

"  From  the  observations  that  1  have  made,  it  would  seem  that 
the  bacteria  present  on  paper  money  are  non-virulent  and  the  forms 
most  common  are  the  air  forms.  Could  the  loss  of  virulence  be 
due  to  drying,  the  bills  having  a  peculiar  dry  feeling,  no  matter 
how  moist  the  air.?  or  is  there  some  antiseptic  action  in  the  ink  for 
the  printing  of  the  bills?  I  have  not  taken  up  the  question  as  to 
why  the  bacteria  found  on  money  are  without  virulence,  but  have 
confined  this  study  to  a  careful  search  for  pathogenic  forms  that 
might  be  present  on  the  bills." 

The  present  agitation  for  "clean  money,"  the  writer  believes,  is 
due  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  A.  Cressy  Morrison,  of  New 
York,  dubbed  by  the  press  "  Clean-Money  Morrison."  Mr.  Morri- 
son quotes  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  as  reporting  large  numbers  of  bacteria  found  on  coins  and 
dirty  bills,  which  accords  with  Mr.  Hilditch's  own  results  ;  but  the 
laboratory  officials  wrote  to  Mr.  Hilditch.  in  answer  to  a  direct 
query,  that  they  had  "never  found  any  evidence  whatever  of  the 


"  CLE.\N-M()NEV    MOKRISON," 

Mr.  k.  Cressy  Morrison,  of  New  York, 
who  is  leading  the  agitation  for  clean 
money.  Mr.  Hilditch  argues  that  his 
fears  are  unfounded. 


actual   transfer  of    disease  through   mop'^y  "     Mr.    Hilditch  says 
further  : 

"1  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Morrison  that  the  (Government 
should  issue  enough  new  bills  of  small  denominations  to  replace 
the  old,  and  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  people  to 
cooperate  in  the  redeeming  of  the  old  bills  by  making  the  registry 
of  all  bills  sent  to  the  Treasurer  for  redemption,  free.  As  for  the 
establishment  in  all  States  of  government  stations  for  cleansing 
money,  would  the  expense  involved  be  justified,  when  we  consider 
that  not  a  single  case  is  on  record  where  an  infectious  disease  has 
been  transmitted  through  soiled  money  ?  Is  there  any  method 
known  whereby  we  can  sterilize  a  stack  of  tightly  bound  bills  ;  or 
will  each  bill  be  sterilized  separately,  perhaps  by  being  spread  on 
a  continuous  belt  passing  through  a  disinfecting  solution  .?  And 
would  not  the  process  of  sterilization  greatly  diminish  the  (non- 
bacterial) 'life'  of  a  bill  'i 

"The  United  States  Treasurer,  who  has  given  this  subject  long 
and  careful  consideration,  is  emphatic  in  his  statement  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  the  employees  in  his  de- 
partment contract  infectious  diseases  any  oftener  than  others  who 
are  not  in  this  line  of  work.  This  also  applies  to  bank  tellers  and 
clerks.  Peculiarly  enough,  those  who  claim  that  they  have  made 
a  careful  study  of  this  question  do  not  seem  to  understand  that  per- 
sons whose  vocation  involves  the  constant  handling  of  money  are 
su.sceptible  to  the  same  outside  influences  or  exposure  that  others 
are,  and  are  therefore  equally  liable  to  contract  infectious 
diseases  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that  the  handling  of  money  does 
not   render  them   immune  to 

disease 

"  Dr.  Doty  has  for  years 
made  a  study  of  infectious 
diseases,  and  especially  the 
medium  of  their  transmission. 
He  has  collected  reliable  sta- 
tistics from  paper  manufac- 
turers in  this  country,  and  has 
made  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  rag-depots  of  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt ;  yet  no  evidence 
has  ever  been  found  to  show 
that  these  ragpickers  are  more 
subject  to  infectious  diseases 
than  those  not  connected  with 
the  work.  'It  is  fortunate,'  he 
says,  'that  money  constitutes 
such  an  unimportant  factor  in 
the  transmission  of  disease, 
as  nothing  could  be  more  far- 
cical, from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  than  an  attempt  to  dis- 
infect it,  altho  this  has  been 
seriously  proposed.  It  is  im- 
portant that  those  who  have 
given  this  subject  careful  in- 
vestigation should  aid  in  the 
education  of  the  public,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  a 
proper  understanding  of  the 
matter  and  not  be  alarmed  by 
sensational    literature  on    the 

.subject.' 

"It  is  no  surprize  that  the 
theoretical  does  not  agree  with 
the  practical  side  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  This  is  often  the  case,  especially  when 
the  subject  is  one  which  concerns  the  general  public,  the  majority 
of  whom  readily  agree  with  any  one  who  says  that  dirty  money  is 
a  certain  means  of  transmission  of  infectious  diseases. 

"Why  shouldn't  this  be  so,  when  we  think  of  the  dirt  and 
odors  that  accompany  some  of  our  paper  currency?  The  bills  have 
been  in  contact  with  inany  hands,  not  necessarily  infected  ones, 
but  some  that  have  at  least  been  in  contact  with  sores  or  sputum. 
Certainly  a  black  picture  could  be  painted  and  the  possibilities 
made  to  appear  enorinous  ;  yet  another  view  is  clearly  set  forth  by 
a  bank  teller  who  said  :  '  If  one  stops  to  think,  money  can't  be  a 


WARREN   W.    HILDITCH. 

"  The  facts  and  evidences  at  hand," 
he  avers,  "  do  not  justify  us  in  alarming 
the  public  needlessly  by  rash  statements 
concerning  our  currency." 
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very  common  means  of  transmission,  for  if  it  were  there  wouldn't 
be  so  many  of  us  alive  to-day  ;  the  escape  from  sure  deatli  of  those 
whose  duty  calls  for  the  constant  handling  of  money,  is  certainly 
not  merely  due  to  chance." 

"One  conclusion  tiiat  may  be  drawn,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  is  that  'money  constitutes  an  unimportant  factor  in  the 
transmission  of  di.sease.'  We  want  and  certainly  need  a  more  fre- 
quent redemption  of  our  soiled  and  worn  bills,  yet  the  facts  and 
evidences  at  hand  do  not  justify  us  in  alarming  the  public  needlessly 
by  rash  statements  concerning  our  currency.  Admitting  the 
possibility  that  money  may  act  as  a  medium  of  transmission,  cer- 
tainly the  failure  of  any  virulent  disease  germs  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  foregoing  e.xperiments  will  allow  us  to  feel  a  bit 
easier  in  regard  to  dirty  money." 


"The  mirror  is  now  fi.xt  by  a  glass  rod  directly  to  the  vibrating 
membrane  of  an  acoustic  horn.  It  thus  follows  with  rigorous  ex- 
actitude the  vibrations  of  this  membrane,  and  the  light-ray  leaves 
on  the  sensitive  paper  a  record  of  them  in  the  same  conditions  as 
before.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  experiments  is  due  to  the  speed 


VOICE-PHOTOGRAPHY 

THE  machinery  devised  by  Dr.  Marage,  of  Paris,  for  record- 
ing by  photography  the  character  of  speech  or  song,  has 
been  described  in  these  columns  as  he  has  described  it,  from  time 
to  time,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  His  latest 
results,  obtained  by  means  of  improved  mechanism,  are  set  fortli 
in  La  Nature  (Paris)  by  Lucien  Fournier.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Marage's  photographic  records,  which  are  produced  in  practically 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  phonograph,  using  a  ray  of  light  and 
a  roll  of  sensitized  paper  instead  of  a  sharp  point  and  a  .soft  sub- 
stance, enable  us  to  compare  with  great  accuracy  the  diction  of 
two  persons  or  to  examine  the  methods  of  a  singer,  telling  whether 
or  not  he  sings  in  exact  time  and  tune.     Says  Mr.  Fournier : 

"  In  the  present  state  of  the  question  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
synthesis  of  the  five  vowels,  to  study  the  influence  of  the  mouth- 
cavity  on  the  vibrations  of  the  larynx,  .  .  .  and  the  conditions  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  place  oneself  in  order  to  produce  a  pure 
vowel,  that  is  to  say,  good  diction,  in  singing  as  well  as  in 
speech 

"And  besides  the  special  study  of  the  vowels.  Dr.  Marage's 
apparatus  enables  us  also  to  photograph  the  singing  or  speaking 
voice,  and  the  results  reached  last  year  were  most  interesting  ;  but 
the  learned  investigator  has  now  simplified  his  processes,  .  .  .  hav- 
ing done  away  with  the  intervention  of  the  telephone,  which 
introduced  foreign  vibrations  into  the  record 


CHINESE    PHRASE    AS     PRONOUN'CED     BY    A    CHINESE    AND    BY    A 
FRENCHMAN. 

with  which  the  sensitive  paper  is  unrolled ;  if,  for  example,  the 
impression  of  a  line  lasts  half  a  second,  the  vibrations  are  not 
sufficiently  dissociated  and  their  records  overlap.  Again,  the 
opening  into  which  the  words  are  articulated  should  not  have 
any  vibration  that  it  is  not  desired  to  reproduce  on  the  record." 
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result  is  shown  very  clearly,  the  writer  notes,  in  the  two 
pliotographs  reproduced  herewith,  in  which  the 
phrase  "/,<•  ;v'///iV//<///  ihi  ionnene"  ("The  rolling 
of  the  thunder")  has  been  spoken,  in  one  case  into 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Marage  apparatus,  and  in 
tiieotlter  into  that  of  a  phonograph.  It  is  thus  seen 
how  the  sounds  given  out  by  the  latter  device  are 
always  accompanied  by  foreign  vibrations  that  often 
make  tlioni  incomprehensible.     We  read  further: 

"The  normal  speed  to  be  given  to  the  paper 
should  be  such  that  each  line  represents  a  duration 
of  about  one-fifth  of  a  second.  The  vibrations  are 
then  perfectly  dissociated  ;  and  by  simple  inspec- 
tion of  a  print  a  teacher  of  elocution  will  recognize 
at  once  the  length  of  each  vowel  and  the  pitch  on 
which  it  has  been  emitted,  while  the  singing-teacher 
will  see  wliether  his  pupil  has  sung  in  time, since  each 
note  should  have  the  same  duration  and  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  length  of  line  on  the  photograph. 

"To  ascertain  whether  the  singing  has  been  in 
tune,  it  suffices  to  count  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  line  and  multiply  this  number  by  five  if  each 
line  represents  one-fifth  of  a  second.  The  voice 
is  good  if  the  vibrations  are  of  constant  amplitude, 
and  if  they  are  regular,  without  traces  of  spindle- 
shaped  markings  indicating  tremulousness.  The 
vital  capacity  will  also  appear,  since  tlie  moments 
of  rest  are  registered  as  well  as  the  notes.  .  .  . 
The  compass  of  the  voice  may  also  be  found  by 
giving  to  the  singer  the  lowest  and  the  highest  note 
that  he  can  jiroduce.  The  last  photograph  is  curi- 
ous, and  interesting  to  philologists.  It  consists  of 
two  reproductions  of  the  same  phrase  as  pronounced 
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by  a  Chinese  and  by  Dr.  Manage  himself.  This  is  as  follows  : 
Nin  i  chian  kho  liao  (How  do  you  do,  sir  V).  It  is  seen  that  the 
first  of  these  words  was  pronounced  in  just  half  the  time  by  the 
Chinese  as  by  the  Frenchman,  altho  the  sound  of  /  has  exactly  the 
same  value  in  the  two  languages.  A  collection  of  similar  photo- 
graphs taken  of  the  voices  of  various  individuals  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent linguistic  families  would  certainly  be  valuable  to  specialists. 
"  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  practical  value  of  the 
work  that  Dr.  Marage  has  been  carrying  on  along  this  line  for 
the  past  ten  years.  His  results  are  calculated  to  render  valuable 
service  in  institutions  for  deaf-mutes,  and  to  give  much  assistance 
in  the  teaching  of  singing.  Already  pupils  go  of  their  own  accord 
to  consult  the  learned  doctor,  altho  professors  and  professionals 
hang  back.  It  would  be  somewhat  disagreeable,  forsooth,  for  a 
renowned  tenor  or  for  one  of  our  most  celebrated  songstre.sses  to 
learn,  for  example,  that  they  sing  out  of  tunc  or  that  their  beauti- 
ful voices  are  strained  with  such  imperfections  that  tiiey  ought  no 
longer  to  be  heard  !  Let  the  artists  be  calm,  however.  Our  ears 
are  not  as  delicate  as  the  mysterious  ray  to  which  Dr.  Marage  has 
entrusted  the  task  of  exploring  our  vocal  cords.  SligiU  im- 
perfections will  always  pass  unperceived,  and  the  acclamations  of 
the  public  will  continue  to  be  otTered  to  the  idols  that  they  have 
consecrated." — Translation  made  for 'Ywv^  Literary  Digest. 


trees  to  form  the  future  forest  and  provision  for  reproduction  by 
means  of  seed-trees  are  simple  measures,  but  they  would  mean  all 
the  difference  between  wasted  hillsides  and  well-stocked  forests 
ripe  for  the  ax.  A  few  years  would  bring  handsome  returns  from 
the  investment.' 

"Generous  support  should  be  extended  to  tlie  foresters  of  the 
United  States  (Government  in  tlieir  intelligent  and  patriotic  work 
of  conserving  natural  resources  and  sensibly  husbanding  the  tim- 
l)er  supply  of  the  country.  As  an  economic  proposition  the  move- 
ment for  forest  cultivation  rather  than  forest  destruction  is  un- 
doubtedly sound,  while  it  also  appeals  to  every  lover  of  nature  and 
every  man  with  a  healthy  out-of-doors  spirit.  Those  interested 
in  hydroelectric  developments  should  also  favor  the  movement 
from  the  relation  of  standing  forests  and  stream-flow." 


MORE  DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS 

IT  is  stated  that  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  bodies  of 
hardwood  timber  remaining  in  the  Appalachian  region  has 
been  sold  to  a  company  which  proposes  to  cut  off  the  valuable 
hardwoods.  The  land  is  in 
West  Virignia  and  includes 
200,000  acres  of  virgin  for- 
est. It  lies  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  drained  by 
northeastern  tributaries  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  which 
empties  into  the  Ohio  about 
three  hundred  miles  from 
Pittsburg.  The  tract  in- 
cludes mountains  from 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  high, 
covered  to  their  summits 
with  rich  fo.  ests.  North 
of  this  tract  another  holding 
of  129,000  acres  has  been 
recently  secured  by  a  pulp 
company.  The  two  bodies 
of  land  aggregate  more 
than  five  hundred  square  miles  of  primeval  forest  about  to  be 
turned  into  marketable  products.  Says  TJie  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  July  25)  : 

"  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  stripping  of  the  forest  cover  from  a 
region  so  large  and  so  mountainous  will  be  watched  with  interest 
by  those  who  study  the  effect  of  the  soil-cover  on  stream-flow. 
The  rainfall  over  the  region  is  very  heavy — more  than  four  feet 
annuall3\  Snow  six  feet  deep  on  the  timbered  mountains,  while 
not  usual,  is  an  occasional  occurrence.  Fire  is  pretty  sure  to  fol- 
low the  usual  methods  of  lumbering  ;  and  unless  this  region  is  more 
fortunate  than  most  lumbered  tracts  in  that  part  of  the  Appalachian 
plateau,  many  of  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  mountains  will  be 
laid  bare  down  to  the  soil  and  'rocks.  The  rainfall  and  melted 
snow,  which  are  now  retarded  by  the  forests,  will  then  pour  down 
the  naked  slopes  and  cause  destructive  floods  in  the  lower  streams, 
and  low  water  will  follow. 

"West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  States  which  have  taken  no  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  valleys  from  floods  by  preserving  the  forests  on 
the  mountains.  Its  woods  are  being  cut  and  burned  more  rapidly, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  State,  according  to  the  Forest 
Service,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  by  nature  a  forest 
State,  with  soils  and  situations  suited  to  almost  all  Eastern  timber 
trees.  'It  might  perpetuate  its  forests  and  have  woods  of  immense 
value  always.     A  little  protection  against  fire,  the  leaving  of  small 
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THE  MATHEMATICS  OF  GAMBLING 

T'^'HE  probabilities  of  winning  or  losing  may  be  worked  out 
A  very  accurately  in  the  case  of  all  games  of  pure  chance,  but 
few  gamblers  bother  themselves  about  the  mathematics  of  the 
games  in  which  they  engage,  trusting  instead  to  some  elaborate 
"  system  "  or  to  some  hypothesis  of  chance  that  may  easily  be  shown 
not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  Sometimes  the  authors  of 
these  theories  regard  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  write  books 
about  them.  In  a  work  by  Charles  Henry,  recently  published  in 
Paris,  and  entitled  "The  Law  of  Small  Numbers,"  the  author 
discusses  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  "to  foresee  a  more  or 
less  fragmentary  law  of  sequence  in  chance  phenomena  like  the 

happenings  on  a  roulette- 
table."  He  considers  that 
the  orthodox  theory  of 
probabilities  is  verified  in 
practise  only  when  the 
number  of  throws  is  indefi- 
nitely great,  and  that  new 
principles  are  required 
when  the  period  of  play 
is  short.  Taking  what  he 
terms  a  "psychophysical 
point  of  view,"  Henry 
bases  his  researches  on  the 
ultimate  vibrations  of  par- 
ticles and  the  musical  in- 
terval, the  fifth — the  ratio 
3  :  2,  which  he  adopts  as 
governing  the  sequences  at 
roulette,  without  giving  any 
scientific  reason  whatever.  Going  on  from  this,  the  writer  gives 
rules  of  play  which  he  asserts  will  enable  a  player  to  win  at  Monte 
Carlo.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  vagaries  of  the  professional 
gambler.  A  reviewer  in  Nature  (London,  June  18)  takes  it  as  a 
text  for  some  interesting  and  salutary  remarks  on  gambling-chances. 
Any  such  system  as  Henry's,  he  says,  is  not  based  upon  scien- 
tific truth,  and  can  have  no  effect  upon  winning  or  losing.  He 
goes  on  : 

"The  construction  of  the  Monte-Carlo  roulette-table  gives  an 
advantage  to  the  bank,  which,  roughly,  may  be  stated  to  be  1.35 
per  cent,  on  the  even  chances  and  2.7  per  cent,  on  the  longer 
chances.  The  percentage  refers  to  all  the  money  placed  upon  the 
table  that  was  originally  in  possession  of  one  of  the  players. 
Should  a  player  stake  five  francs  on  one  of  the  even  chances,  the 
piece  becomes  immediately  depreciated  in  value  so  as  to  be  only 
worth  four  francs  ninety-three  centimes.  Placed  anywhere  else  on 
the  table  it  is  worth  but  four  francs  eighty-six  centimes.  If  the 
stake  be  left  upon  the  table  for  another  coup,  with  or  without  pre- 
vious winnings,  a  like  depreciation  takes  place,  and  it  is  the  sum  of 
all  these  depreciations  which  in  the  long  run  constitutes  the  profit 
of  the  bank. 

"Statistics  show  that  each  table  earns  about  /^40o.  [$2,000]  per 
diem  on  the  a.verage.     This  shows  that  the  amount  staked  at  each 
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tabic  is  about  ^^0,000  [$100,000]  pcMcliom.  Tlic  nine  tables  in  use 
during  the  winter  months  thus  earn  about  ^3,600  [5kS,ooo]  per 
diem,  and  the  amount  staked  probal)ly  readies  tiie  large  figure  of 
;^iSo,oco  [$900,000]  per  diem.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  players  leave  ott  losers.  Of  these,  certain 
individuals  lose  a  small  sum  wliicli  they  consider  is  sufficient  to 
leave  in  the  rooms;  others,  a  sum  wiiich  tiiey  had  previously  de- 
termined not  to  exceed  ;  otiiers,  sums  which  are  in  excess  of  what 
they  wished  to  lose.  On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  of  the  players 
will  be  winners,  but  this  minority  becomes  smaller  as  the  average 
time  during  which  the  players  remain  at  the  table  becomes  larger. 

"Many  of  the  players  have  probably  been  winners  at  some  time 
or  other  during  the  play.  They  determined  to  become  larger  win- 
ners, with  the  final  result  that  they  were  losers.  Few  players  know 
when  to  stop  the  game  and  to  hold  their  hands  when  a  reasonable 
sum,  reasonable  in  proportion  to  the  playing  capital,  has  been 
won.  The  consequence  of  a  player  with  a  moderate  capital  tluis 
settling  down  to  play  the  bank  for  immoderate  winnings  is  in 
the  long  run  certain  ruin, 
whether  the  bank  has  be- 
tween I  and  3  per  cent,  in 
its  favor  or  not. 

"The  large  capital  of  the 
bank  gives  it  an  advantage 
over  the  player,  whose 
capital  is  relatively  small, 
which  is  quite  separate 
from  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  design  of  tiie 
table." 

The  writer  illustrates  this 
influence  of  capital  by  sup- 
posing an  even  game  of 
rouge  et  noire  in  which 
Peter  and  Paul  are  the 
players,  and  the  stake  ^i 
[$5J  at  each  coup.  This 
being  the  case,  he  asserts 
that  whatever  be  the  capi- 
tal of  each,  altera  sufficient 
number  of  coups  one  or 
other  will  lose  all  his  capi- 
tal. Wiiich  of  the  two  has 
the  greatest  chance  of  being 
ruined  depends  upon  the 
ratio  between  the  capitals. 
He  says : 

"  It  can  be  shown  tliat 
Peter's  chance  of  ruining 
Paul  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  Paul's  chance  of  ruining 

Peter  that  Peter's  capital  bears  to  Paul's.  If  Peter's  capital  be 
/50  and  l^iul's  /40,  it  is  5  to  4  that  Peter  ultimately  ruins  Paul. 
The  circumstance  that  the  game,  if  continued  long  enough,  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  players  may  seem  sur- 
prizing to  one  who  has  not  given  the  subject  special  attention. 
There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  in  the  long  run  Peter  and  I'. nil 
will  win  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  coups. 

"The  fact  is  tliat  in  the  result  of  a  h.rge  number  of  coups 
the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  coups  won  by  the  players  approaches 
unity,  but  that  the  difference  between  these  numl)ers  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  beyond  any  limit,  (ireat  as  is  the  advantage  of  a  large 
capital,  it  can  not  be  inferred  that  the  bankers  at  roulette  could 
afford  to  play  with  tal)les  not  constructed  to  their  advantage,  be- 
cause then  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  a  combination  of  capi- 
talists from  placing  themselves  on  more  than  even  terms  with  the 
bank.  So  great  is  t!)e  advantage  of  the  bankers  due  to  their  large 
capital  that,  failing  a  combination  against  them,  they  could  atlord 
to  play  with  a  tabh- constructed  against  themselves  and  in  favor  of 
the  players.  If  the  respective  capitals  of  the  bank  and  of  a  player  be 
known,  it  is  not  difficult  to  design  a  table  which  will  place  the  two 
sides  on  an  exact  ecpiality  as  regards  play  on  the  even  chances  for 
an  unlimited  time.  When  the  bank  has  practically  an  unlimited 
numljer  of  stakes  the  soiutiim  is  very  simple,  and   may  be  stated 


as  follows  :  If  the  player  possess  a  certain  number  of  stako,  he 
should  be  able,  from  the  construction  of  the  roulette,  to  win  on  the 
average  a  majority  out  of  four  times  that  number  of  coups.  A 
player  with  fifty  stakes  should  be  able  to  win  101  coups  out  of  200. 
In  this  case  the  roulette  should  have  one  zero  and  iconuml)ers,  and 
the  zero  should  be  in  favor  of  the  player.  On  the  existing  roulette- 
tables  a  player  with  nineteen  stakes  and  the  zero  in  his  favor  would 
be  on  even  terms  with  the  bank.  There  would  not  be  more  than 
an  even  chance  of  his  final  ruin." 
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THE   I'RUSENT   STATE    OF   EXCAVATION    AT    HHKf  T  LAN  HUM 


AMERICAN  MINING   METHODS  IN 
HERCULANEUM 

A  N  interesting  scheme  to  utilize  the  latest  American  mining 
^^*-  methods  in  the  excavation  of  ancient  Herculanean  is  out- 
lined in  '/'//L-  li/ix^/iift'n/if;^  Mtijijaaiiii:  {'i>it:\\  York,  August)  by  Alex- 
ander Del  Mar,  who  has 
been  chosen,  he  tells  us,  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  vol- 
canic material  inthis  buried 
city,  unlike  that  at  Pom- 
peii, is  largely  hard  and 
unyielding,  so  'hat,  altho 
small  portions  have  been 
uncovered  at  various  times, 
the  task  of  a  general  exca- 
vation has  always  fright- 
ened away  archeologists  by 
its  expense,  despite  the 
strong  probability  that 
great  artistic  and  literary 
treasures  would  reward  the 
searcher.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  quite  re- 
cently a  plan  due  to  Prof. 
Charles  Waldstein.  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  purchase  the 
whole  town  of  Resina, 
which  lies  above  the  buried 
city,  and  to  remove  the  su- 
perincumbent mass  of  vol- 
canic material,  came  to 
nauLilit.  Tliis  failure,  Mr. 
Del  .Mar  says,  was  due  to 
this  same  consideration  of 
expense,  altho  it  was  re- 
I)orted  at  the  time  tiiat  the  Italian  C.overnment  had  vetoed  it  as 
largely  a  foreign  enterprise.  The  present  plan,  that  of  an  Ameri- 
can company,  is  to  explore  Herculaneum  as  a  rock-mine,  with  all 
tile  mechanical  appliances  and  devices  which  have  elevated  the  art 
of  mining  in  this  country  to  the  dignity  of  a  scientific  industry, 
rile  writer  tells  us  : 

"The  outline  of  tlie  i)lan  projiosed  has  already  secured  ti  •?  ap- 
probation of  Profes.sor  .Spinazzola,  of  the  San  .Martino  Museu.  >  of 
Naples;  Professor  Dall'Osso. inspector  of  excavations  at  Pompeii ; 
Professor  Cosentini,  of  the  Iniversity  of  Nai)les  ;  and  Professor 
Panciani,  University  of  Rome,  and  other  eminent  scientists  in 
Italy,  besides  many  distinguislied  inr.sons  in  England,  France, 
dermany,  and  America 

"The  material  to  be  dealt  with  consists  for  the  most  part  of  tufa, 
or  a  semihardened  volcanic  mud.  The  theater,  already  excavated, 
was  found  filled  up  to  the  very  head  of  the  arches  with  tufa,  and 
under  circumstances  which  prove  that  the  conversion  of  mud  into 
this  stone  takes  place  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  Until  ex- 
posed to  the  atmo.sphere  it  yields  readily  to  the  pick  ;  afterward  it 
hardens  into  pozzolana,  or  pudding-stone,  when  it  becomes  refrac- 
tory.    Other  portions  consist  of  sand,  ashes,  fragments  of  lava, 
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and  whitish  pumice,  enclosing  grains  of  iincalcined  lime,  similar 
to  the  materials  found  in  I'ompeii.  These  were  evidently  trans- 
ported by  water,  hot  from  the  volcano  ;  for  they  sometimes  fill  ami 
choke  up  the  most  narrow,  intricate,  and  remote  places,  and  in  a 
manner  that  no  subsequent  seepage  of  rain-water  from  the  surface 
could  have  effected.  In  some  places  streams  of  hardened  lava  are 
covered  with  soil  and  again  by  lava,  and  so  on  for  six  successive 
times,  implying  long  ages  between  the  various  Hoods  of  volcanic 
materials.  Briefly,  the  engineer  will  have  to  deal  with  hard  lava, 
pozzolana,  tufa,  pumice,  sand,  and  seepage  water,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  and  as  yet  unknown  materials,  such  as  underground  springs 
of  water,  structures  which  have  fallen  into  and  choke  volcanic 
fissures,  old  workings  unskiitully  constructed  or  defectively  sup- 
ported, etc. 

"It  is  proposed  at  the  outset,  and  until  the  w-orkings  suggest 
different  openings,  to  excavate  Herculaneum  by  means  of  four 
principal  openings,  two  vertical  and  two  horizontal.  .  .  .  To  facili- 
tate and  cheapen  the  work  of  excavation,  a  comprest-air  plant  will 
be  installed  which  will  run  sutYicient  air-hammer  drills  of  the  most 
approved  type  to  hasten  the  work  in  any  ground  that  requires 
blasting.  The  exhaust  air  from  the  drills  will  improve  the  ventila- 
tion in  remote  places  not  easily  reached  by  natural  draft. 

"  As,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  undertakers,  Herculaneum 
will  become  a  popular  show  place,  to  w^hich  numbers  of  people, 
both  natives  and  foreigners,  will  resort,  to  view  its  remains  of 
antiquity  in  sitti,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  the  main  shaft  in  an 
enduring  manner,  and  both  earthquake-  and  fire-proof.  Instead  of 
the  usual  timber  frame  and  board  sheeting,  the  main  shaft  will  be 
constructed  thoughout  of  steel.  It  will  be  sunk  from  the  surface 
to  a  depth  below  which  it  will  be  useless  to  search  for  antiquities. 
It  will  have  at  least  four  stations,  one  at  about  the  level  of  the 
roofs  of  Herculaneum,  one  at  the  level  of  the  principal  street,  one 
at  the  level  of  the  cellar  floors  of  such  street,  and  another  to  con- 
nect with  the  seashore  tunnel.  The  main  shaft  will  be  divided  into 
three  compartments — two  for  workmen  and  freight  and  one  for 
visitors.  The  former  will  be  provided  with  safety-cages,  and  the 
latter  with  a  luxurious  elevator,  handsomely  furnished,  and  worked 
by  an  independent  engine.  After  connection  is  made  with  the 
tunnel,  one  of  the  workmen's  cages  will  be  dispensed  with,  and 
converted  into  a  supplementary  passenger-lift.  The  head  of  the 
main  shaft  will  be  enclosed  in  an  edifice  constructed  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  administration,  including  a  visitors'  room,  in- 
spectors' room,  sifting-room,  ticket-oftice,  etc.  .  .  .  The  tunnel 
will  form  a  more  or  less  direct  line  from  its  mouth  to  the  main 
shaft;  but  cross-cuts  will  be  driven  wherever  these  can  be  made  to 
advantage.  As  the  line  of  the  tunnel  will  form  a  continuous  de- 
scent from  the  main  shaft  to  the  sea,  nearly  all  the  excavated  ma- 
terial will  be  removed  by  gravity  and  at  small  expense.  At  first 
the  empty  cars  will  be  pushed  by  hand  ;  eventually  the  entire  sys- 
tem will  be  worked  by  machinery  and  in  a  system  by  which  the 
momentum  of  the  loaded  cars  will  be  utilized  to  haul  up  the 
empties." 

One  of  the  most  important  things,  we  are  told,  will  be  to  support 
the  town  of  Resina.  To  this  end  the  excavators  will  leave  un- 
touched all  those  portions  of  the  buried  city  which  Contain  no  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  ancient  gardens,  empty  lots,  and  sections  of  the 
streets,  or  roadways.  In  addition  it  may  be  necessary  to  construct 
some  artificial  supports.     Says  Mr.  Del  Mar : 

"When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Comstock  mine,  six  miles  in 
length,  containing  the  numerous  huge  chambers  from  which  the 
'bonanzas '  had  been  extracted,  were  excavated  while  Virginia 
City  with  its  numerous  heavy  structures  reposed  in  perfect  security 
on  top  of  the  mines,  there  need  be  no  fears  that  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  the  smaller  city  of  Resina  will  [not]  be  overcome  in  an 
equally  satisfactory  manner.  The  bonanza  cavities  of  the  Com- 
stock mines  reach  downward  to  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet,  and  the 
shafts,  galleries,  and  other  workings  downward  to  a  depth  of  over 
3,500  feet ;  yet  Virginia  City  remains  and  the  workings  continue. 
The  horizontal  area  of  cross-section  of  its  bonanza  cavities  may 
be  realized  from  the  fact  that,  upon  a  floor  filling  one  of  these,  an 
opera  was  performed  before  a  large  audience,  with  plenty  of  space 
for  proscenium,  scenery,  dressing-rooms,  and  orchestra. 

"The  Herculaneum  openings  will  be  lighted  throughout  by  elec- 
tricity, and  so  vividly  as  to  leave  no  part  of  the  workings  obscure. 
To  provide  against  accident  to  the  electric  works,  an  independent 
electric  system  of  lighting  will  also  be  installed  ;  and  as  additional 


security,  provision  will  be  made  for  a  third  system,  independent 
of  the  others,  the  details  of  which  the  engineers  do  not  desire  to 
make  public.  The  telephone  will  be  installed  throughout  the 
workings,  and  telephonic  slot-box  stations,  open  to  the  public  upon 
deposit  of  a  small  fee,  will  be  erected  at  convenient  points.  Re- 
fectories and  other  places  of  entertainment  for  visitors  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  administration  ;  so  that  an  entire  day  may  be  spent  in 
the  Habitation  of  the  Past,  with  both  edification  and  pleasure." 


A  BOAT  MADE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

How  Capt.  C]eorge  W.  Johnson,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  traveled 
from  St.  Augustine  to  New  York  in  a  twenty-foot  rowboat 
made  by  himself  of  newspapers  and  shellac  varnish  is  told  in  The 
Marine  Review  (Cleveland,  July  16).     Says  this  paper  : 

"The  boat  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  stretch,  the 
captam  made  the  whole  trip  from  St.  Augustine  was  in  the  yacht- 
basin,  Hoboken,  most  of  yesterday,  and  was  the  object  of  much 
curiosity.  After  its  journey  it  doesn't  look  very  much  different 
from  the  ordinary  well-used  rowboat,  but  except  for  a  slender 
wood  framework  it  is  made  of  nothing  but  paper  and  shellac.  In 
its  construction  Captain  Johnson  used  more  than  3,000  sheets  of 
newspapers  culled  from  more  than  400  different  publications.  He 
began  work  on  it  in  last  January,  and  saw  his  boat  completed  and 
ready  for  the  water  on  last  May  5. 

"The  skipper  did  all  the  work  himself.  His  method,  as  he  de- 
scribed it  last  night,  was  to  make  a  sort  of  matrix  by  first  pressing 
a  layer  of  newspaper  against  the  frame  of  his  boat,  and  then  to 
cover  it  with  a  good  coating  of  water-proof  shellac  before  pressing 
on  another  layer  of  paper. 

"He  worked  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  first,  and  before  it  had 
attained  the  strength  and  thickness  he  desired  he  had  used  twenty- 
nine  layers  of  papers  and  as  many  coats  of  shellac.  Then  he 
began  work  on  the  sides. 

"  These  he  did  not  make  quite  so  thick,  but  he  added  an  artistic 
touch  by  pasting  the  title-heads  of  the  newspapers  which  he  had 
used  along  the  top  outside  of  the  hull.  Coated  with  shellac,  these 
have  withstood  the  wear  of  the  voyage  and  on  close  examination 
were  clearly  discernible  on  the  boat  yesterday. 

"When  he  got  his  craft  completed  Johnson  found  that  it  weighed 
200  pounds.  Deciding  that  as  there  would  be  many  carries,' he 
could  ill  afford  to  weight  it  down  more  heavily,  he  set  out  on  May 
6  from  St.  Augustine  with  no  provisions,  determining  to  live  on 
the  country  and  take  his  chances  of  going  hungry.  With  a  smile 
the  captain  recalled  last  night  that  he  never  had  gone  hungry. 

"'The  whole  trip  was  delightful,'  he  said,  'altho  I  met  with  one 
adventure  which  threatened  to  end  the  trip  if  not  me.  It  was  just 
before  reaching  Fernandina,  Fla.  According  to  my  intention  of 
making  the  whole  trip  by  inland  water  routes,  I  was  approaching 
Fernandina  through  the  creeks  and  tributaries  of  the  Fort  George 
River. 

"'I  was  not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  town  when  my  boat 
stuck  in  the  mud.  I  jumped  out  to  lighten  her  and  work  her  off, 
and  to  my  horror  found  myself  mired.  Work  as  I  would  I  could 
not  get  myself  or  the  craft  free  for  some  time,  but  I  stuck  to  the 
job  and  finally  managed  to  reach  fairly  dry  ground  on  which  I 
walked  the  five  miles  to  Fernandina,  returning  next  day  and 
extricating  my  boat. 

"'Of  course  I  encountered  many  odd  experiences,  some  humor- 
ous and  others  of  a  different  nature,  but  the  adventure  in  the  Fort 
George  River  was  the  only  one  I  had  that  was  worthy  of  the  name.' 

"Captain  Johnson's  route  from  Fernandina  was  to  Cumberland 
Island,  thence  to  Jekyl  Island,  to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  then  to 
Savannah.  There  the  skipper  was  taken  sick,  so  he  shipped  his 
craft  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  following  it  by  rail  when  he  hav,  recovered. 

"  From  Norfolk  he  went  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  through  the 
Delaware  Canal,  and  the  Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia,  and  then 
north  through  Camden  and  Bordentown,  and  by  way  of  the  Raritan 
Canal  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  From  there  he  followed  the 
Raritan  River  to  Bayonne  and  reached  the  Active  Club  on  Friday 
night,  having  made  the  trip  in  just  sixty-five  days. 

"Captain  Johnson  will  return  to  ;New  Orleans  via  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Mississippi  River,  calling  at  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  lake  ports." 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  LABOR  DRAWING 
TOGETHER 

"/'"^HURCH  and  Labor"  no  longer  suggest  alienation,  hut  oppor- 
^"—^  tunity,  says  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  a  frequent  writer  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  workingman. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  further  asserts,  so  changed  has  the  attitude 
of  workingmen  toward  the  Church  become  that  "there  is  no  other 
class  of  men  among  whom  there  is  this  conspicuous  movement 
toward  \\\Q  Church."  He  does  not  assert  tliat  "alienation  of  the 
workingman  from  the  Church"  is  not  still  to  be  found,  but  the 
facts  of  the  opposite  tendency  are  so  many 
as  to  indicate  the  speedy  relegation  of  the 
phrase  to  the  realm  of  the  obsolete.  To  prove 
this  contention  he  cites  first  the  fact  that  the 
"greatest  meeting"  of  the  recent  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  held  in  Kansas  City  was 
that  of  the  Church  and  Labor  mass-meeting. 
It  "was  attended  by  twelve  thousand  persons, 
at  least  half  of  whom  were  workingmen." 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  writer 
continues,  "the  Presbyterian  Department  of 
Church  and  Labor  has  received  invitations 
for  similar  meetings  from  trade-unionist  lead- 
ers in  every  part  of  the  United  States."  In 
an  article  in  The  Outlook  (New  York,  August 
S)  he  enumerates  some  further  facts  thus : 

"In  over  one  hundred  cities  in  the  United 
States  the  ministers'  associations  and  the 
central  labor-unions  are  exchanging  fraternal 
delegates,  the  ministers  and  workingmen  reg- 
ularly meeting  with  each  other's  organiza- 
tions, and  freely  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. This  exchange  of  delegates  is  resulting 
in  a  more  cordial  relationship  between  the 
Cliurch  and  labor.  In  many  instances  the 
ministers  are  elected  to  the  office  of  chaplain, 
and  the  regular  meetings  of  the  union  are  opened  with  prayer. 

"  From  many  cities  come  reports  of  prominent  trade-unionists 
uniting  with  the  Church  on  confession  of  faith,  among  them  one 
of  tiie  most  prominent  officials  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  No  man  in  labor  circles  is  more 
highly  regarded  by  the  men  than  he.  Obviously  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  to  be  specific  in  enumerating  these  cases. 

"At  a  recent  conference  of  ministers  who  were  discussing  the 
question  of  attracting  workingmen  to  the  Church,  several  of  them 
who  have  been  active  in  the  work  of  dealing  directly  with  artizans 
declared  that  the  number  of  workingmen  in  their  congregations 
had  grown  from  about  ten  per  cent,  to  figures  varying  from  forty 
to  sixty  per  cent. 

"The  three  hundred  and  fifty  weekly  and  montlily  lal)()r  papers 
of  the  United  States  print  regularly  a  syndicated  article  which  is 
usually  strongly  religious  in  character  and  always  friendly  to  the 
Church,  and  which  is  written  l)y  a  minister  who  invariably  writes 
the  title  'Reverend  '  before  his  name,  so  tliat  there  is  no  masking 
his  pro.'^ession.     Some  of  the  labor  editors  insist  on  adding  'D.D." 

"  It  has  been  noted  that  the  articles  which  are  most  ])ron<)unced 
in  their  religious  tone,  and  most  fearless  in  dealing  with  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  f)f  labor,  are  given  the  biggest  headlines. 

"  The  articles  have  now  been  printed  regularly  for  about  four 
years,  and,  according  to  a  prominent  labor  editor,  their  intluence 
has  been  such  as  to  change  the  attitude  ol  the  entire  labor  press 
toward  the  Church. 

"Church  and  Labor  throughout  the  United  .States  have,  during 
the  past  three  years,  been  observing  'Labor  .Sunday  "  by  holding 
special  services  in  the  churches,  which  services  have  been  attended 
by  thousands  of  men  who  had  not  previously  gone  to  church  in 
many  years. 

"National  conventions  of  labor,  which  heretofore  have  been 
closed  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  now  opened  with  prayer  by 


local  ministers,  ministerial  fraternal  delegates  are  received,  they 
are  appointed  upon  important  committees,  and  time  is  given  to  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  labor,  the  addresses  of 
the  ministers  being  invariably  received  with  enthusiasm." 

The  writer  mentions  one  other  sign  which  is  to  be  found  on  the 
Church's  side.     It  is  this: 

"  Most  of  us  have  thought  of  the  Church  as  being  altogether 
blameless  in  this  matter.  Hut  evidently  many  of  the  best  leaders 
in  the  Church  have  not  thought  so.  Through  its  national  bodies, 
the  Church  is  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  its  obligation  in  relation  to 
workingnien's  problems.  The  conventions  and  assemblies  of 
nearly  every  denomination  in  the  United  States  held  during  the 
past  year  took  official  action  with  regard  to 
the  social  duties  of  the  Church.  During  the 
past  five  years  at  least  half-a-dozen  leading 
denominations  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  either  established 'Departments  of 
Church  and  Labor  '  or  they  have  committees 
studying  the  advisability  of  doing  so.  The 
same  spirit  prevails  in  many  of  the  churches 
in  Europe  and  Australia.  The  next  five  years 
will  witness  great  advances  in  this  respect. 
The  Interchurch  Conference,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  December  of  this  year,  which 
represents  the  united  Protestant  forces  of  the 
country,  will  undoubtedly  suggest  an  aggres- 
sive Church-and-labor  movement.  Arrange- 
ments are  under  way  for  a  monster  working- 
men's  mass-meeting  under  its  auspices,  in  the 
largest  hall  available.  To  this  meeting  or- 
ganized labor  has  already  committed  itself." 
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REV.   CHARLES  STELZLE. 

Who  declares  tliat  workingmen  alone  as  a 
class  form  a  conspicuous  movement  toward 
the  Church. 


CAUSES  OF  LOWER  MORAL 
STANDARDS 

T  KRESPONSnULITVand  love  of  pleas- 
*-  ure  mark  the  lives  of  the  great  majority 
of  people  of  to-day.  This,  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  T/te  W'aiclnnan  (Baptist,  Boston) 
puts  it,  is  to  say  that  in  philosophical  terms  their  guiding  prin- 
ciples are  those  of  determinism  and  hedonism.  Eagerly  accept- 
ing the  idea  that  they  are  the  product  of  forces  over  which  they 
have  no  control,  and  therefore  not  morally  responsible  for  them- 
selves or  their  deeds,  people  easily  come  to  tolerate  immorality 
and  indecency  in  society.  .Such  is  the  state  of  belief  and  of  prac- 
tise observable  to-day,  this  writer  thinks.  Any  one  who  has  care- 
fully watched  the  trend  of  social  life  for  the  last  forty  years,  he 
says,  will  be  compelled  to  admit  that  the  standard  of  morals  in 
society  has  been  constantly  falling.  In  ))roof  of  his  contention 
he  observes  : 

"This  is  shown  by  the  kind  of  plays  presented  in  the  theaters, 
bv  the  character  of  the  novels  published,  by  the  illustrations  in 
the  daily  pajiers  and  in  magazines,  and  by  the  revelations  of  the 
state  of  society  l)r()uglit  out  in  the  raj^idly  increasing  number  of 
divorce  suits. 

"The  most  prevalent  kind  of  plays  in  tiieatersat  the  present  tiine 
l)rcsent  spectacles  and  deal  openly  with  situations  which  no  person 
would  have  dared  to  mention  in  general  .society  forty  years  ago, 
and  attendance  on  such  plays  would  have  excluded  any  per.son 
from  re.spectable  company  at  tliat  time.  The  current  repre.senta- 
tions  of  nude  men  and  women  in  the  daily  journals  and  the  illus- 
trated magazines  would  have  excluded  such  periodicals  from  all 
respectable  families  two  decades  ago ;  and  the  subjects  of  many 
novels  of  the  present  day  would  at  that  time  have  limited  their 
circulation  to  those  who  read  them  by  stealth.  Most  conspicuous, 
however,  is  the  attitude  of  society  to-day  toward  those  who  have 
been  divorced  because  guilty  of  immorality.  Such  persons  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago  lost  at  once  and  irrevocably  their  standing  in 
society,  while  to-day  they  continue  in  social  relationships,  hardly 
changed  by  their  personal  impurity  which  has  been  proved  in  court." 
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If  we  inquire  as  to  the  causes  of  this  undeniable  lowering-  of  the 
moral  standards  of  society,  the  writer  believes,  a  "careful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  deep  underlying;  trend  of  mind  in  people  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  shows  that  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  evolutionary  theory  and  to  the  release  of  conscience  gained 
through  a  ready  acquiescence  in  tiie  doctrines  of  restorationism." 
He  continues  : 

"As  the  fundamental  principles  of  evolution  have  permeated 
through  all  classes  of  society,  men  and  women  have  been  glad  to 
accept  the  idea  that  they  are  the  products  of  antecedent  causes, 
and  are  therefore  not  responsible  for  what  they  are  nor  for  what 
they  do.  And  as  they  learned  that  the  doctrine  that  the  fate  of 
the  soul  is  not  decided  in  this  life,  they  easily  postpone  the 
question  of  personal  righteousness  to  some  future  life." 


DEMOCRATIC  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

C^  EKMAN  theologians  are  at  present  exercising  their  minds 
^  over  the  question  of  the  social  origins  of  Christianity.  Re- 
cent research,  it  is  claimed,  shows  that  the  lower  social  stratum 
forms  the  historical  background  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that 
both  Jesus  and  Paul  are  representatives  of  that  stratum.  Such 
conclusions  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  views  of  the  critical 
school  holding  that  Paul  subverted  ,the  original  Gospel  of  Christ. 
The  problem  of  the  early  status  of  Christianity,  so  prominent  in 
modern  Biblical  discussion,  formed  the  piece  de  rt'sistance  in  the 
recent  convention  of  the  German  Evangelical  Congress  held  in 
Dessau,  at  which  convention  the  most  brilliant  of  university 
savants  are  accustomed  to  come  together,  and  of  which  the  pres- 
ident is  Prof.  Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  whom  the  Alte  Glaube 
(Leipsic),  his  conservative  opponent,  mockingly  describes  as 
"that  much-honored  and  much -defended  Erasmus  of  our  day,  the 
hero  of  learning  and  master  of  eloquence,  the  Emperor's  favorite 
and  the  friend  of  the  Pope,  the  coming  man,  who  does  not  need 
to  be  beloved  by  the  gods  and  men,  as  was  the  case  with  Goethe." 
At  Dessau  the  chief  address  was  by  Prof .  A.  Deissmann,  formerly 
of  Heidelberg,  whose  recent  transfer  to  Berlin  as  the  heir  appar- 
ent to  the  New-Testament  chair  of  the  veteran  and  venerable 
Bernhard  Weiss  stirred  up  the  German  Church  from  center  to 
circumference  because  he,  a  liberal,  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  con- 
servative. His  discourse,  covering  two  liours  in  delivery,  is  en- 
titled "  Original  Christianity  and  the  Lower  Strata,"  the  outline 
of  thought  being  the  following  : 

Original  ~nd  primitive  Christianity  in  its  creative  and  classical 
period,  as  this  is  represented  by  Christ  and  Paul,  was  a  powerful 
religious  movement,  specifically  popular  in  character,  grown  out 
of  the  life  of  the  lower  strata,  forcing  its  way  through  these  and 
out  of  its  social  inferiority,  and  finding  new  life  in  a  plane  above 
its  original  self.  Men  like  Kautzky,  Kalthoff,  and  others  misunder- 
stand the  character  of  original  Christianity  in  explaining  it  as  an 
emanation  from  the  status  of  the  higher  social  order.  The  reason 
for  this  misconception  lies  in  the  purely  doctrinal  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament  and  in  the  customary  preference  shown  for  the 
book  literature  on  the  New-Testament  period,  which  devotes  it- 
self almost  exclusively  to  an  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  upper  strata  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  world-power,  and  does 
so  even  in  an  unfair  and  unhistorical  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  new  source  of  information  has  in  recent  times  been  made  acces- 
sible in  the  thousands  of  inscriptions,  papyri,  and  especially  in  the 
potsherd  texts  (ostraca),  which  in  a  way  hitherto  unsuspected 
have  opened  our  eyes  to  the  real  social  condition  of  the  lower 
strata  at  that  time. 

A  comparison  with  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  shows  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  it  is  this  lower  social  stratum  that  forms  the 
historical  background  of  the  New  Testament.  The  language  used 
in  these  books  is  throughout  the  dialect  of  the  common  people, 
and  not  the  prose  of  the  educated  classes.  The  figures,  compari- 
sons, sententious  statements,  peculiarities  in  the  expression  of 
thought  useu  ^y  the  carpenter  Jesus  are  rooted  entirely  and  wholly 
in  the  popular  :hought  of  the  day,  in  the  culture  of  the  country,  in 


the  social  life  of  the  .ovver  stratum.  The  same  is  true  of  Paul, 
the  tent-maker.  Those  who  claim  that  Paul  was  a  philosopher 
who  had  changed  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  into  a  metaphysical  system 
are  sorely  and  sadly  mistaken.  The  very  opposite  is  the  truth. 
Through  his  Christ-cultus  and  Christ-preaching  Paul  has  made  the 
(k)spel  for  all  times  popular.  Jesus  is,  indeed,  the  creative  agent 
in  the  Gospel,  who  has  at  all  times  combined  the  Gospel  with  his 
own  personality;  but  Paul  lives  only  in  Christ,  and  this  living 
Christ  he  impresses  upon  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  fundamental  concepts  with  which  he  operates,  such  as  justi- 
fication, redemption,  adoption,  and  the  like,  are  all  taken  from 
the  current  Judaical  language  of  the  day  and  were  well  understood 
by  the  people. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  Paul's  thought  and  language,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  Jesus,  that  has  been  taken  from  his  work  and  life 
and  must  be  explained  from  his  inner  connection  with  the  common 
people.  The  only  peculiarity  in  Paul's  proclamation  is  that  back 
of  its  expression  lies  the  more  cosmopolitan  forms  of  city  life, 
while  back  of  Christ's  are  country  life  and  thought.  And  the 
Johannean  writings  too,  notwithstanding  the  Logos  Prolog,  are 
thoroughly  popular  in  character ;  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  real  book 
for  the  people  (  Volksbtich).  Both  Jesus  and  Paul  appeal  first  of 
all  to  the  common  people,  as  this  appears,  e.^.,  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Indeed,  the  whole  original  Christ  proclamation  of 
the  primitive  gospel  is  popular  on  a  grand  scale. 

Both  Jesus  and  Paul  have  come  from  the  lower  social  strata, 
altho  intrinsically  their  religious  proclamation  stands  infinitely 
higher  than  the  religion  of  the  higher  classes.  But  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  masses,  they  have  worked  for  the  religious  needs 
of  the  average  peoples,  sympathized  with  the  lowly,  and  empha- 
sized the  value  of  single  souls. 

The  Alte  Glaube,  in  commenting  on  this  remarkable  discourse, 

says  : 

"  These  words,  coming  from  the  greatest  philological  theologians 
of  the  times,  are  deeply  significant.  They  contain  a  deep  kernel 
of  truth  and  help  much  in  the  understanding  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  New  Testament.  But  they  are  significant  in  other 
respects  too.  What  now  becomes  of  that  critical  school  which  de- 
clares that  Paul  had  subverted  the  original  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
that  Paul  is  really  the  author  of  the  Church's  Christology  and  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  ?  Paul  and  Christ  in  harmony, 
as  a  teaching  of  modern  advanced  theology,  is  more  than  a 
surprize.  It  is  a  sign  of  return  to  older  standpoints  and  older 
convictions." 

A  reply,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  refutation,  but  rather  to  supple- 
ment Professor  Deissmann's  picture  of  primitive  Christianity,  was 
furnished  by  his  Berlin  colleague,  Professor  von  Soden,  equally 
known  as  a  philologist  and  as  a  theologian.  In  substance  his 
words  were  these,  as  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Dessau 
Convention  : 

We  should  hesitate  to  regard  Christianity  exclusively  as  an  evo- 
lution from  the  lower  strata  of  society  or  intended  solely  for  the 
common  people.  At  any  rate,  such  men  as  Matthew  and  Peter  did 
not  belong  to  the  lower  classes.  The  parables  of  Jesus,  too,  show 
that  he  was  as  much  concerned  about  the  upper  strata  as  he  was 
for  the  lower.  The  congregations  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  letters 
mu.st  have  contained  a  goodly  number  of  people  from  the  higher 
classes.  Paul  himself  can  not  be  regarded'  primarily  as  a  working- 
man  ;  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  he  really  belongs  to  the 
higher  classes,  as  appears  from  his  writings.  Throughout  he 
represents  the  leading  types  of  Hellenistic  culture.  The  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Philo  is  found  in  this,  that  he  had  learned 
to  know  Christ,  while  Philo  had  not.  John,  too,  demands  cul- 
tured readers.  And  to  represent  Jesus  merely  as  an  artizan  in  a 
Jewish  country  town  is  entirely  too  one-sided.  He  was  a  rabbi, 
richly  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  literarily 
well  educated.  And  how  gladly  he  associated  with  those  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  rather  that  both 
Jesus  and  Paul  made  no  difference  between  the  upper  and  th^ 
lower  classes  of  society.  And  this  is  characteristic  of  Christianity 
as  such.  The  Gospel  appeals  to  all  alike.  In  Christ  there  is 
neither  Greek  nor  Jew.  It  is  the  very  purpose  of  Christianity  to 
do   away  with  social  distinctions. —  Translation    made  for  The 
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CRITICIZING  THE  EMANUEL  MOVEMENT 

"  O  LCH  science  as  the  P^manuel  Church  Movement  teaches  un- 
*^  der  the  name  of  psychology  "  finds  an  opponent  in  Prof. 
Robert  A.  Holland,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
Tenn.  Much  has  been  printed  about  the  the  religious  therapeutic 
efforts  of  Drs.  Worcester  and  McComb,  of  Boston,  who  are  tlie 
agents  in  this  movement.  Their  work  has  lately  been  e.\plained 
by  tiiemselves  in  a  book  called  "The  Moral  Control  of  Nervous 
Disorders,"  and  it  arouses  the  ire  of  Professor  Holland,  who 
writes  in  T/ie  Sewanee  Review  (New  York).  The  Emanuel  Church 
Movement  he  calls  an  "effort  to  scientificate  Eddyotic  success," 
and  he  declares  that  it  must  be  tested,  "first  by  the  idea  of 
psychology,  whiclj  it  would  apply  to  religion,  and,  second,  by  the 
idea  of  religion,  which  it  would  psychologize."  The  writer  quotes 
a  passage  from  the  book  to  show  "the  steps  by  which  that  psychol- 
ogy leads  the  soul  down  into  the  cellars  of  consciousness  as  if  it 
were  'climbing  up  the  golden  stairs  '  "  : 

"  I  place  the  patient  in  a  comfortable  reclining  chair,  instruct  him 
how  to  rela.x  his  arms,  his  legs,  his  neck,  his  head  and  body,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  nervous  tension  or  muscular  effort.  Then 
standing  behind  him  I  gently  stroke  his  forehead  and  temples, 
which  has  a  soothing  and  distracting  effect.  Without  attempting 
to  induce  sleep  I  inform  him  that  his  body  is  resting  and  that  his 
mind,  too,  will  rest.  ...  I  then  tell  him  that  all  nervousness  is 
passing  from  him,  that  everything  is  still  within  him,  that  his 
heart  is  beating  quietly  and  regularly  and  that  he  is  breathing 
gently  and  slowly.  1  suggest  to  him  that  he  is  entering  into  peace. 
...  1  personally  attach  a  religious  importance  to  this  state  of 
mind.  When  our  minds  are  in  a  state  of  peace  ...  I  believe 
that  the  Spirit  of  Cod  enters  into  us,  and  a  power  not  our  own 
takes  possession  of  us." 

The  writer  follows  with  this  comment : 

"Note  how  this  state  of  peace  is  brought  about  by  the  limpness 
of  tiie  patient's  mind.  He  is  to  relax  his  body.  He  is  not  to 
think  his  own  thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  of  his  psychic  guide, 
even  repeating  tlie  guide's  words  as  his  own.  He  is  to  evacuate 
his  reason,  and  give  the  helm  of  his  personality  into  another's 
hands,  and  then,  when  his  reason  is  gone,  and  his  selfhood  sur- 
rendered, he  has  entered  into  the  subconscious  state  which  is 
called  'peace,'  the  peace  of  God,  whereby  God's  power  works  its 
cure.  The  man  nears  God  as  he  loses  his  mind  ;  when  he  has  no 
mind  of  his  own,  God  takes  the  place  of  it,  and  hence  a  cure  which 
is  entirely  beyond  his  conscious  reach.  The  less  mind,  the  more 
Ciod.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  or  unreason  why  idiots  are  so 
healthy.  Lean  wits  make  fat  bodies.  Be  a  fool  and  you  have 
already  begun  immortality. 

"But  wiiat  if  the  imaginary  health  be  the  displacement  of  one 
disease  by  anotlier,  strengthening  the  body  by  weakening  the  mind, 
and  easing  pain  of  the  flesh  by  a  habitual  opium-habit  of  spirit  .'' 
Pauperism  of  spirit  is  meaner  than  any  misery  it  relieves.  The 
Devil  can  work  by  suggestions  just  as  hypnotic  on  like  surrenders 
of  will,  to  cure  just  as  uncurable  ailments.  Tuck  gives  many  in- 
stances of  cures  by  mean  or  malign  emotions.  I  cite  two:  The 
rubbing  of  an  inveterate  wart  with  a  piece  of  stolen  bacon — the 
bacon  must  be  stolen— causes  the  wart  to  disappear  as  the  bacon 
rots.  The  pretense  of  an  immediate  autopsy  .scares  cirrhosis  of 
tlie  liver  out  of  articulo  mortis  into  runaway  life.  I  myself  heard 
theciiief  physician  of  a  large  city  coach  a  class  of  medical  students 
in  the  magnificent  therajjy  of  deceit,  and  tell  them  how  a  patient 
of  his  had  i)ined  away  with  the  fixt  idea  that  a  frog  had  grown  in 
her  stomach  from  .some  pollywoggish  water  she  had  drunk;  and 
how  no  i)()ison  or  persuasion  could  stop  croak  and  jump  until  the 
stomach-jjump  brought  up  a  green-skinned  thing  which  he  had 
ready  for  the  moment  and  set  right  under  her  satisfied  nose." 

If  the  Emanuel-Church  cures  belong  to  God  becauso  done  in 
the  soul's  dark,  the  writer  continues,  then  "these  tricks,  as  darkly 
done,  together  with  the  myriad  hypnotic  miracles  of  fraudulent 
relics,  may  be  imputed  to  the  Devil."  From  this  arises  "a  test- 
question."    We  quote: 

"Which  t)f  tlie  rivals  has  proved  tlie  more  darkly  efficacious,  and 


whose  clinic  should  be  advised  with  the  surer  confidence  of  dark 
success  .»*  Between  them  the  honors  are  presumptively  in  favor  of 
the  Devil.  For  darkness  is  his  favorite  realm,  not  God's.  God 
is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  God  is  intelligence,  and 
the  way  to  his  power  is  through  heavens  of  knowledge,  not  down 
in  the  pits  of  being.  The  universe  is  a  universe  of  consciousness, 
more  and  more  manifestly  divine  as  it  rises  toward  that  perfect  con- 
sciousnes  of  itself,  which  is  God.  The  instinct  of  the  animal  is 
God's  felt  consciousness;  the  reason  of  the  man  is  God's  known 
consciousness ;  and  the  difference  between  the  conscious  and  so- 
called  subconscious  mind  is  precisely  the  difference  between 
knowledge  and  vague  knowledge,  or  between  reason  and  implicit 
reason,  or  between  man  and  animal.  The  so-called  subconscious 
mind  is  simply  the  animal  mind  in  man,  that  is,  man's  lowest, 
meagerest  degree  of  manhood  ;  and  your  method  of  hypnotic  or 
semihypnotic  cures  simply  unmans  the  man  to  animalize  him  into 
health.  The  health  got  by  it  is  animal,  not  human,  surely  not 
divine,  unless  you  animalize  God,  too,  as  more  godlike  with  horns 
and  tail  than  with  the  brow  of  reason.  The  Christian  religion, 
however,  worships  him  as  the  God-man,  not  the  God-beast, 
tho  the  beast  were  as  harmless  as  a  dove  with  butterflies  for 
angels." 

Philosophy  more  than  psychology  is  needed  in  religion,  this 
writer  thinks — 

"A  reason  for  your  faith,  the  reason  of  your  faith,  the  God  of 
Reason  for  the  man  of  reason,  in  a  rational  God-manhood  which 
man's  reason  can  forever  adore  without  agnostic  dodges  toward 
the  secular  idols  that  take  its  place  in  churches  that  worship  The 
Real  Absence." 


CHANGING  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  THEATER— Has 
Protestantism  taken  a  step  in  a  changed  attitude  toward  the  theater 
as  an  institution?  This  question  is  seriously  put  by  The  Con- 
gregationalist  a)id  Christian  H'or/ti  {New  York)  in  reference  to 
the  recent  spectacle  presented  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
of  which  our  pages  gave  a  description.  The  case  is  stated  in  these 
words : 

"Protestant  churches  have  for  generations  held  an  antagonistic 
attitude  toward  the  theater  as  an  institution.  It  is  still  classed  by 
evangelists  with  the  other  three  great  temptations  which  they  say 
destroy  multitudes  of  souls — the  wine-cup,  the  dance,  and  the  card- 
table.  In  recent  years  less  hostility  has  been  e.xprest  by  aggres- 
sive Christians  toward  the  theater  than  formerly,  tho  it  is  still 
tabooed  by  several  religious  denominations.  It  remains  under  the 
ban  in  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Book  of  Discpline.  In  England 
this  season,  however,  the  theater  has  been  adopted  by  the  Free 
Churches  as  a  teaching  agency,  and  with  unexpected  success.  The 
'Pageant  of  Darkness  and  Light '  connected  witli  the  'Orient  in 
London'  was  in  every  respect  a  spectacular  theatrical  performance. 
The  London  Missionary  Society,  when  it  decided  to  present  the 
piece,  did  wisely  in  putting  the  management  of  it  into  professional 
hands.  It  was  staged  superbly  by  an  experienced  theatrical 
manager.  The  training  of  the  performers  was  entrusted  to  per- 
sons who  knew  their  business,  and  enough  of  professional  actors 
were  employed  to  save  it  from  any  appearance  of  amateurishness. 
The  Pageant  succeeded  on  its  own  merits.  It  would  have  drawn 
crowded  audiences  in  any  theater  in  any  city  in  England,  quite 
apart  from  its  connection  with  missions.  .  .  .  To  multitudes  not 
accustomed  to  attend  the  theater  it  was  a  revelation,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  their  f.ices.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
tlicre  were  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  young  people  in  the 
daily  audiences  who  will  go  to  the  theater  hereafter  wlio  had  not 
before  been  much  interested  in  it.  The  singing  of  'Old  Hundred' 
by  the  great  chorus  deploying  on  the  stage,  following  that  mag- 
nificent stage  spectacle  of  the  Hawaiian  volcano,  the  brave  queen 
and  her  attendants  daring  the  wrath  of  their  god,  jarred  on  some 
ears,  but  seemed  to  many  in  entire  harmony  with  what  had  gone 
before,  and  no  doubt  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  taught  the 
meaning  and  glory  of  missions  by  the  theater  as  they  never 
would  have  been  taught  by  the  pulpit,  the  .Sunday-school,  or 
the  missionary  concert.  The  question  raised  is.  What  will  iiere- 
after  be  the  attitude  of  the  churches  toward  the  theater  as  an 
institution  ?  " 
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INNOVATIONS  OF  BRONSON  HOWARD 

THAT  any  "national  tliealcr"  will  have  to  tinil  a  place  in  its 
repertory  for  some  of  the  plays  of  Bronson  Howard  is  as- 
serted by  the  Philadelphia  /.e-t/x't-r,  in  spite  of  the  general  admission 
that  the  late  Mr.  Howard's  plays  do  not  retain  their  old  appeal  to 
the  public  in  general.  The  statement  emphasizes  the  inipt)rtance 
of  his  work  in  the  history  of  American  drama. 
His  were  the  first  American  plays  e.xhibiting 
high  "workmanlike  "  qualities.  "  Howard  had 
studied  the  contemporary  French  stage  very 
closely,  and  adapted  much  from  it,  so  that 
while  his  plays  are  American  in  character 
and  e.xpression,  they  are  obviously  French  in 
method." 

Furthermore,  as  the  New  York  Su/i  points 
out,  he  was  "the  first  playwright  to  realize  the 
dramatic  value  of  our  social  relations  with 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  international  match  had 
never  served  as  a  theme  for  our  stage  until  Mr. 
Howard  utilized  it  with  the  expertness  and 
refinement  characteristic  of  all  his  work."  The 
writer  in  T/ie  S'l/u  continues  : 

"It  was  Mr.  Howard  who  first  substituted 
character  for  types  on  the  American  stage. 
Until  he  began  to  write,  the  puppets  that 
served  to  illustrate  a  dramatic  story  were  as 
conventional  as  the  personages  of  the  Latin 
comedy.  Mr.  Howard  made  an  effort  to  get 
nearer  nature  in  his  plays,  and  some  of  his  cre- 
ations are  readily  recognizable  men  and 'women. 
In  none  of  his  plays  was  the  drawing  of  charac- 
ter clearer  and  truer  than  in  the  drama  of 
social  life  already  inentioned. 

"When  the  Howard  plays  were  written  it  was 
not  possible  for  an  American  dramatist  to  greet 
his  native  land  with  the  announcement  that  he 
had  heard  one  of  his  plays  in  four  different  lan- 
guages. There  was  no  such  field  for  them 
when  'Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,'  'Shenandoah,' 
and  'The  Henrietta'  were  produced.  Yet  Mr.  Howard  found  rec- 
ognition abroad,  and  for  the  first  time  an  American  contributed 
to  the  repertory  of  English  and  Continental  theaters. 

"  It  was  in 'Shenandoah  '  that  Bronson  Howard  performed  his 
greatest  service  to  his  profession  and  incidentally  revealed  his 
skill  in  dealing  with  a  new  phase  of  the  drama.  Plays  about 
the  Civil  War  had  been  written  before,  but  none  of  them  had 
treated  the  subject  with  the  same  refinement  that  Bronson  How- 
ard had  brought  to  bear  on  his  studies  of  society  life  in  this 
country.     The  success  was  distinctly  American." 

Mr.  Howard,  who  died  at  Avon-by-the-Sea,  N.  J.,  on  August 
4,  began  his  successful  career  as  a  dramatist  in  1870  with  a  play 
called  "Saratoga."  It  was  produced  by  Augustin  Daly  at  the 
theater  in  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  lately  known  as  the 
Madison  Square.  The  history  of  this  piece  and  of  most  of  its 
successors  from  the  same  pen  is  thus  traced  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  : 

"The  piece  was  of  little  artistic  value,  but  it  struck  a  new  note, 
was  bright  and  amusing,  was  eminently  suited  to  the  company 
which  Mr.  Daly  had  gathered  about  him,  and  at  once  met  with 
great  popular  favor.  It  ran  for  one  hundred  and  one  nights,  which 
was  a  record  for  those  days,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  both  Mr. 
Daly's  and  Mr.  Howard's  fortunes.  It  was  afterward  taken  to 
England  and  produced  with  success  under  the  title  'Brighton,'  and 
served  to  establish  the  reputation  of  Sir  Charles  Wyndham.  His 
next  play  was  '  Lillian's  Last  Love,'  which  was  produced  with  mod- 
erate success  in  Chicago,  but  had  to  be  rewritten  in  part  for  this 
city,  was  renamed  'The  Banker's  Daughter,'  and  in  the  old  Union 
Square  Theater,  under  the  management  of  A.  M.  Palmer,  had  a 
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long  and  prosperous  career.  This  was  in  rS7S,  and  in  the  same 
year  'Old  Love-letters'  appeared,  and  was  played  with  great 
success  at  Abbey's  Theater,  with  Agnes  Booth  in  the  lead- 
ing part. 

"Subsequently  Mr.  Howard  wrote  '  Fun  in  a  Green-room  '  for 
the  Salisbury  Troubadours,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  craze 
for  farce-comedies  with  music  in  this  country,  and  which  was  also 
a  success.  He  then  wrote  'Baron  Rudolph  '  for  W,  J.  Florence, 
but  it  was  obtained  by  George  S.  Knight,  who 
toured  the  country  with  it  tothe  profit  of  both 
author  and  actor,  altho  its  literary  merit  was 
doubtful.  In  iScS2  was  written  'Young  Mrs. 
Winthrt)p,'  which  was  a  return  to  the  society 
play  in  which  Mr.  Howard  made  his  first  suc- 
cess, and  which  was  played  by  A.  M.  Palmer's 
company  for  a  long  time,  and  is  even  now  pop- 
ular with  stock  companies,  a  year  rarely  pass- 
ing without  its  having  a  run  of  at  least  a  week. 
Three  years  later  '  One  of  Our  Girls,'  written 
for  Helen  Dauvray,  was  a  success  at  the  old 
Lyceum  Theater  on  Fourth  Avenue.  'Met  by 
Chance  '  was  produced  at  about  this  time,  but 
was  not  a  success. 

"In  1887  came  'The  Henrietta,'  in  which 
Robson  and  Crane  had  parts  fitted  to  them  and 
which  the  two  actors  played  many  years  with 
great  success. 

"One  of  Mr.  Howard's  most  popular  pieces 
and  one  which  was  a  source-  of  considerable 
revenue  was  "Shenandoah,'  which  was  first 
played  in  Boston,  rewritten!  and  brought  tO' 
this  city,  where  it  ran  a  whole  season.  This 
was  followed  in  1892  by  'Aristocracy,'  at 
Palmer's  Theater,,  and  another  successful  run 
was  recorded. 

"His  last  play  was  called  '  Kate,'  but  it  was 
never  produced^  as  Mr.  Howard  said  that  it 
would  require  a  full  and  competent  stock 
company  to  present  it  and  was  not  suited  to 
the  present  'star  system'  with  which  Mr. 
Howard  was  not  in  sympathy." 


Mr.  Howard's  plays  were- clean  and  whole- 
some, this  writer  adds.  "He  never  found  it 
necessary  to  descend  to  vulgarity  or  immorality  to  produce 
great  situations." 


LACK  OF  LITERARY  GOOD  TASTE 

GOOD  taste  is  the  element  chiefly  lacking  in  the  literary  out- 
put of  to-day.  It  is  this  reason  that  leads  Mr.  Howells, 
who  gives  us  the  opinion,  to  compare  the  Literature  of  his  early- 
day  with  that  of  the  present,  and  find  writers  for  to-day  not  up  to 
the  old  standards.  True  sentiment,  with  which  he  claims  a  sym- 
pathy in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  sometimes  "charged  with  being 
a  Puritan,"  is  undergoing,  he  thinks,  "a  literary  demoralization." 
Writers  are  indulging  in  a  sentimentalism  that  consists  in  "a  frank 
appeal  to  the  bare  emotions,  the  emotions  that  are  unadorned." 
By  this  means  they  compel  your  curiosity,  and  attach  your  feelings, 
he  explains,  but,  when  the  story  is  finished,  "it  makes  you  feel  asr 
tho  you  had  been  humbugged."  In  an  interview  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  Mr.  Howells  has  these  things-  to  say — perhaps 
in  defense  of  himself  against  those  charges  lately  heard  that  his 
influence  has  chiefly  tended  to  make  our  literature  anemic.  He 
says  : 

"The  note  in  American  literature  has  changed.  When  I  was 
coming  forward  the  Civil  War  was  just  over,  and  the  whole  country 
was  stirred  with  an  uplifting  impulse.  There  was  a  unanimity  of 
interest  toward  the  wholesome  and  inspiring  facts  in  life.  Litera- 
ture was  occupied  with  adjusting  the  wounds,  with  healing  the 
sensational  outburst  that  human  nature  had  so  savagely  displayed.- 
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The  country  was  inspired  with  an  ambition  to  be  educated,  to  be 
pacified,  to  restore  its  people  to  a  state  of  moral  peace.  There 
was  then  a  deep  sense  of  sincerity  in  the  literary  man's  responsi- 
bilities, and  a  demand  for  a  definite  expression  of  sentiment  and 
beauty  in  truth. 

"  It  would  be  quite  improper  for  me  to  specify  the  instances  tliat 
are  contrary  to  this  spirit  in  modern  literature,  altho  I  could. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  a  forced  production  of  an  unreadable 
material  to-day  that  otYends  chiefly  for  its  lack  of  good  taste. 
There  is  not  the  same  degree  of  care  and  sincerity  behind  the  book 

tliat  there  used  to  be  in 
.American  literature.  A 
vast  army  of  uneducated 
readers  have  l)een  grow- 
ing up  in  this  country 
since  I  was  coming  for- 
ward, who  may  be  quite 
as  eager  for  good  taste  in 
their  reading  as  their  an- 
cestors ever  were,  but 
somehow  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  The  opportunity 
to  the  writer  is  greater 
to-day  than  it  ever  was. 
The  lield  is  tremendous, 
and  the  readers  aspire  to 
literar}'  education  just  as 
much  as  the  people  did 
when  I  first  came  forward 
in  my  work.  '  I  can  not 
believe  tiiat  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  best  when  they 
can  get  it.  No  nation  in 
the  world  appreciates 
more  keenly  the  artist's 
sincere  appeal  to  the 
IN  THE  GROVE,  beauty  and  truth  of  life 

Where  the  Bohemians  of  .San  Francisco  hold       than  do    the    Americans, 
their  annual  play.  but    in   the    interval    that 

seems  to  exist  between 
the  literature  of  my  early  days  and  the  books  of  to-day  they  are 
reading  what  they  can  get,  .squeezing  the  little  es.sence  they  can 
find  out  of  the  pulp  that  is  put  before  them." 

There  is  much  genius  and  skill  in  many  of  the  short  stories  that 
are  written,  continues  Mr.  Howells,  but  "  we  have  come  to  a  period 
in  our  writings  of  quick  impressions,  curiously  fascinating  de- 
scr'ptions  of  types  and  dialects,  of  character-drawing  done  for  the 
sake  of  an  outward  novelty  in  appearance  rather  than  to  indicate 
the  eternal  inward  motives  and  experiences  of  human  nature." 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  "rapid-fire  art  of  telling,  showing,  sug- 
gesting the  events  of  the  hour"  that  monopolizes  the  magazine  and 
newspaper  literature.  And  in  scrutinizing  this,  he  observes,  "one 
can  almost  see  the  joints  where  the  writer,  compelled  to  measure 
the  distance  from  the  beginning  to  end  of  his  job.  has  skilfully 
pieced  it  out  to  its-  trade  requirements."    Further  : 

"The  impre.ssionistic  methods  in  modern  American  literature 
are  exceptionally  interesting,  but  their  aim  is  too  much  in  evidence 
perhaps.  I  read  half-way  through  a  book  agreeably  under  the 
spell  of  the  author's  sincerity  of  impulse;  then  suddenly  he  be- 
trays his  allegiance  to  truth,  and  finishes  the  rest  of  his  story  to 
meet  the  views  of  a  modern  pattern.  There  should  be  no  hxt 
pattern  in  literature,  only  the  invariable  enthusiasm  to  adapt  the 
beauty  and  truth  there  is  in  living.  A  writer  must  live  before  he 
can  know  what  proportion  of  truth  is  worth  telling  in  it,  and  be- 
cause these  young  writers  attempt  to  convey  the  meaning  of  pro- 
found mysteries  in  the  psychology  of  life,  as  they  do.  it  .seems  to 
me  this  is  responsible  for  the  false  notes  of  sentimentalism  and 
adventure  that  disturb  the  harmony  of  good  taste  in  our  literature." 

Mr.  Howells  observes  that  in  the  short  story  one  "  so  often  "  finds 
"a  brain  study,  or  a  gray  day,  or  an  impending  tragedy."  whereas— 
but  after  seeming  to  reconsider,  he  finishes  off  with:  "Well,  I 
suppose  I'm  an  old  fellow  and  I  don't  feel  the  ghostly  quiver  of 
life  that  young  writers  do  in  their  first  glimpse  of  its  mysteries." 


THE  GROVE-PLAYS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

"^^  1 1 K  "grove-play  "  evolved  by  the  Bohemian  Club  of  .San  Fran- 
■*•  Cisco  is  thought  by  them  to  be  a  new  form  of  dramatic  art, 
such  that  the  historian  of  the  twentieth -century  drama  will  have 
to  take  into  account.  It  is  "not  a  revival  of  the  masque,"  explains 
Mr.  Porter  Garnett,  but  "a  rather  curious  parallelism,  and,  as 
such,  presents  an  extremely  interesting  literary  phenomenon."  It 
is  performed  on  the  Saturday  night  nearest  the  full  of  the  moon  of 
August,  so  we  are  informed  by  a  little  book  on  "The  Bohemian 
Jinks,"  by  the  above  mentioned  writer,  and  takes  place  in  a  red- 
wood forest  in  California.  Its  actors  are  members  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Club,  "an  organization  which,  at  one  time  made  up  chiefly 
of  artists  and  writers,  still  has  in  its  membership  a  fairly  large 
representation  of  men  who  practise  the  arts."  The  title  of  "Jinks  " 
is  an  inheritance  of  earlier  and  more  primitive  times  and  does  not 
now  represent  the  seriousness  of  the  club's  productions.  The 
words  and  music  of  the  grove-play  are  written  by  members  of  the 
club,  and  the  performance  is  witnessed  only  by  members,  perma- 
nent or  limited,  numbering  at  least  six  hundred.  "Women  are 
rigidly  excluded."  At  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  performance  be- 
gins. The  stage  is  "innocent  of  scenery  except  that  supplied  by 
nature,"  comments  the  writer.  "On  either  side  of  this  stage  two 
immense  trees  forming  the  proscenium  stretch  upward  into  the 
greater  darkness  overhead.  .  .  .  On  all  sides  great  trunks — ten, 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  feet  in  height 
— tower  aloft.  At  the  back  of  the  stage  is  an  abrupt  hillside 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs  and  small  trees."  Mr. 
Garnett  thus  gives  us  the  scene  : 

"Everything  is  tuned  to  the  occasion— the  hush  and  the  dark- 
ness, the  majesty  of  the  ancient  trees,  the  subtle  perfumes  of  the 
forest  in  the  .soft  night  air. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  of 
poetry;  it  is  beauty, peace. 
The  psychical  key  of  the 
time  and  place  is  thus 
charmingly  suggested  by 
Will  Irwin  in  the  prolog 
of  'The  Hamadryads,' 
the  grove-play  of  1904  : 

(lather,  ye  forest-folk,  and 
cast  your  spells 

Over  these  mortals.  Touch 
their  world-blind  eyes 

With  fairy  unjjuents.  Open 
their  eyes  of  fancy. 

Lull  all  their  memories  of  yes- 
terday 

.\nd  seal  the  gates  of  sorrow. 
Waken  bn^thers ! 

Waken,  ye  gentle  spirits  of  hill 
and  stream  I 

The  magic  hour  arrives.  Be- 
gins the  dream. 

"Now,  far  above  the 
crests  of  the  lofty  trees 
tlie  moon  glides  into  view, 
making  lacework  of  their 
leafage,  and  dappling  the 
forest  floor  with  jagged 
patches  of  soft  light  amid 
shadows  denser  than  be- 
fore. .Suddenly  out  of 
the  stillness  the  rippling  of  viols  is  heard  ;  the  n///  drone  and  with 

Braying  of  arrogant  brass;  whimper  of  (|uerulous  reeds, 
the  orchestra  throbs  its  harmonies  through  the  aisles  of  the  free 
forest ;  they  mount  the  hillside  and  are  flung  b.ack  again,  echoing 
among  the  trees,  and  the  night  is  filled  with  music." 

The  stage,  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hillside,  has 
l)ractically  a  "vertical  character."  The  action  may  thus  take  place 
at  ten  or  more  elevations.  "  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  compass 
on  such  a  stage  effects  that  can  not  be  produced  in  the  ordinary 
theater,  and  the  productions  invented  for  it  nre  usually  shaped  to 
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its  magnificent  possibilities."  The  hillside  forms  a  natural  sound- 
ing-board, "  and  the  acoustics  of  the  place  are  so  good  that  words 
spoken  in  a  normal  tone  from  the  highest  point  on  the  trail,  by  a 
person  whose  voice  has  ordinary  carrying  power,  can  be  distinctly 
heard  at  the  back  of  the  auditorium  glade." 

In  igo2  the  first  grove-play  was  given.  It  was  named  "The 
Man  in  the  Forest,"  and  was  written,  words  and  music,  by  Charles 
K.  Field  and  Joseph  D.  Redding.  Some  of  the  others  were : 
"Montezuma"  (1903),    by  Louis    Robertson   and    H.J.Stewart; 


THE   CAMP-FIRE   CIRCLE. 

The  meeting-place  of  the  Bohemians,  the  seats  being  hewn  out  of  giant  redwoods. 

"The  Hamadryads  "  (1904),  by  Will  Irwin  and  VV.  J.  McCoy  ;  "The 
Quest  of  the  Gorgon  "  (1905),  by  N.  J.  Thorp  and  Theodor  Vogt; 
"The  Triumph  of  Bohemia"  (1907),  by  George  Stirling  and  Edw. 
F.  Schneider;  "The  Sons  of  Baldur"  (1908),  by  Herman  Schef- 
fauer  and  Arthur  Weiss.  In  form,  says  Mr.  Garnett,  "the  grove- 
play  differs  in  some  essential  particulars  from  all  other  theatric 
forms."     Thus : 

"  It  is  restricted  in  length  as  well  as  by  the  Aristotelian  unities. 
It  must  have  a  forest  setting,  for  no  scenery  is  used,  and  it  is  not 
divided  into  acts.  All  of  these  hypothetical  regulations 
are  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  practises  of  recent 
years  :  they  have  been  ignored  in  some  cases  and  will 
doubtless  be  ignored  again.  The  component  parts  of 
the  presentation  are  dialog,  songs,  choruses,  dances, 
and  orchestral  interludes,  and  the  relation  between  the 
spoken  word  and  the  musical  factor  is  adjusted  as  in  no 
other  form.  The  Bohemian  grove-play  is,  therefore, 
distinct  in  shape  from  the  various  types  of  drama,  from 
opera,  and  from  music-drama. 

"A  restriction  that  helps  to  mark  these  plays  as 
unique  lies  in  the  fact  that,  traditionally,  the  malign 
character  Care  is  introduced  in  all  of  them.  This  is  a 
heritage  from  the  old  jinks,  and  was  brought  about  by 
a  desire  to  furnish  a  raison  d'etre  for  the  ceremony  of 
cremation.  In  the  grove-plays  of  the  present.  Care 
stalks  through  the  plot,  bringing  wo  in  his  train  until 
vanquished  and  slain  at  last  by  the  avenging  power  of 
goodness  and  right.  An  underlying  intention  is  to  pre- 
sent symbolically  the  salvation  of  the  trees  by  the  club, 
and  its  purpose  to  preserve  the  grove  for  all  time." 


A  SURPLUS  OF  ARTISTS 

'  I  ^  H  K  budding  artist  may  be  discouraged  into  giving  up  his 
-*•  yearnings  for  some  more  sublunary  endeavors  if  he  heeds 
the  pessimistic  observation  of  the  London  Times.  "There  are  too 
many  artists,  not  only  in  England,  but  everywhere,"  this  paper 
asserts,  and  defends  itself  by  quoting  the  results  of  the  past  auction 
season,  and  "  the  state  of  the  general  commerce  in  art,  with  regard 
to  the  painters  of  the  past."     Some  of  the  features  of  the  season 

just  closed   at  Christie's,   the   great  auction-center,  are 

sketched  as  follows  : 

"One  of  its  most  curious  features  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  the  gradual  restriction  of  taste,  and 
therefore  of  demand,  within  very  narrow  limits.  We 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  our  fathers  knew  about 
the  old  masters;  archives  have  given  up  a  thousand 
secrets,  and  photographs  have  brought  the  contents  of 
every  museum  home  to  every  collector ;  but,  none  the 
less,  it  is  only  a  very  few  of  the  greatest  men  whose 
works  are  bought  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  great 
prices.  Of  tlieir  works  the  cost  is  growing  in  a  truly 
portentous  manner. 

"  A  portrait  group,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 

been  valued  at  less  than  ^20,000  has  just  been  bought 

by  an  American  for  at  least  four  times  that  sum.     In  the 

Holland  sale  last  month,  Turner's  'Mortlake'  was  sold, 

also  to  an  American,  for  12,500  guineas,  more  than  double 

the  price  it  brought  in  the  James  Price  collection  only 

a   few  years  ago.     Turner's  water-colors,  in   the  same 

sale,    and  Frederick   Walker's   also,    beat    all    records. 

The  reasons  may   be   given  in   a  sentence  :  these  were 

the    finest  of  their  class,  they  are  rare,    and  they  are  in  eager 

demand  in  the  circle  which,  very  small  as  it  is,  is  the  only  circle 

that  counts.     Only  the  men  of  great  fortune  can  buy  these  things, 

but  of  them  there  are  quite  enough,   in  Europe  and  America,  to 

make  a  market.     But  the  moderate  fortunes  are  grievously  affected 

by   crises  and  hard  times  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  troubles  of 

last  autumn  in  America  were  for  the  time  the  death-blow  to  the 

ordinary  art-market. 

"Art  is  the  very  first  thing  that  is  affected  by  such  a  condition. 
In  New  York,  Paris,  and  London  people  at  once  stopt  buying 
pictures,  china,  jewelry,  and  the  like ;  and  that  they  have  not  yet 


In  the  center  of  a  "well  of  trees  "  is  the  camp-fire — 


IN  THE  YEAR    OF    "THE    HAMADRYADS." 

(iroup  of  Bohemians  around  the  portrait  of  Will  Irwin,  tlie  author  of  the  grove-play  for  1904, 


"Around  it  in  a  circle  sixty  feet  in  diameter  are  set  a  number  of 
seats  hewn  from  enormous  logs  five  feet  from  bark  to  bark.  At 
one  point  in  the  circumference  of  this  circle  is  a  low  platform, 
rudely  built,  on  which  stands  a  piano  masked  by  a  rustic  screen. 
Here  the  singers  and  musicians  of  the  club  may  be  heard  in  im- 
promptu solos  during  the  sunny  lounging-hours  of  the  day.  At 
such  times  the  seats  in  the  circle  are  occupied  by  groups  of  men 
chatting  or  reading  newspapers,  or  merely  basking  in  the  sun, 
grateful  for  the  boon  of  existence  in  such  surroundings.  At 
night  .   .  .  the  circle  is  the  general  gathering-place." 


recommenced  with  any  energy  is  the  main  cause  of  the  bad  season 
of  which  those  who  depend  on  that  kind  of  business  are  complain- 
ing, almost  to  a  man.  So  the  paradox  is  no  paradox.  We  have 
simultaneously  'record  '  prices  for  the  finest  things,  and  no  prices 
at  all  for  ordinary  things. 

"The  question  which  is  exercising  most  seriously  the  minds  of 
those  who  live  by  art,  whether  as  producers  or  dealers,  is  whether 
this  ordinary  business  will  revive.  The  other  class,  of  course, 
will  continue  ;  there  are  enough  museums  and  millionaires  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  finest  things  will  always  find  a  market,  and  at 
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enhanced  prices.  But  with  regard  to  the  rest,  tiie  case  is  not  so 
clear.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  that  tremendous  overproduction 
of  modern  works,  in  all  countries,  which  makes  it  more  and  more 
difficult  for  the  buyer  to  choose,  which  gives  him  a  completely 
new  set  of  ideals  to  admire  every  two  or  three  years,  and  which 
reduces  him  first  to  bewilderment  and  then  to  a  general  condition 
of  refusing  to  buy.  But  even  if  this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted, 
and  even  if  the  stock-exchange  were  to  shake  off  the  depression 
of  the  last  few  years,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  other  interests 
have  not  lately  tended  to  take  the  place  of  that  interest  in  art  which 
was  so  general  in  the  days  when  Ruskin  was  writing  and  when 
the  galleries  of  Europe  were  being  so  much  expanded  and  so 
scientifically  organi^zed." 


THE  MAN   WHO   MADE   BRITISH 
JOURNALISM  A  TRADE 

FK(JM  being  the  "profession"  it  once  was,  journalism  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  one  of  its  representatives,  has  been  made 
a  "trade."     The  agencv  to  whom  this  change  is  attributed  is  Lord 


t.OKU    NOKIIKI.IIIK     (AI.FRF.I)    II  A  K  M.S  WORTH  I 


TlirouHti  whose  iiiHuence,  it  is  alleged,  journalism,  from  having  a 
moral  fiinctie)n,  now  has  "  no  more  moral  significance  than  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap." 

Northcliffe,  otherwise  known  as  Alfred  Harmsworth.  He  be- 
comes the  "  Man  of  the  Week  "  in  the  "Character  Study  "  of  the 
London  Daily  A'eius  (July  25)  from  the  reported  fact  that  he,  and 
not  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson,  has  acquired  a  controlling  influence  in 
The  Times.  Already  the  owner  of  twenty  newspapers  and  week- 
lies, chief  anumg  which  is  Tlie  Daily  Mail,  he  easily  becomes,  in 
finally  conquering  "The  Thunderer,"  the  Napoleon,  or  perhaps  the 
Wellington,  of  English  newspaperdom.  His  contemporary,  which 
we  are  quoting,  looks  with  dismay  upon  the  profession  which  he 
is  charged  with  having  "Americanized."  Journalism,  according 
to  this  writer,  who  signs  himself  "A.  C.  G.,"  "had  a  moral  func- 
tion ;  in  his  hands  it  has  no  more  moral  significance  than  the 
manufacture  of  soap."     Further  : 

"The  old  notion  in  regard  to  a  newspaper  was  that  it  was  a  re- 
sponsible adviser  of  the  public.  Its  first  duty  was  to  provide  the 
news,  uncolored  by  any  motive,  private  or  jiublic  ;  its  second  to 


present  a  certain  view  of  public  policy  which  it  believed  to  be  for 
the  good  of  the  State  and  the  community.  It  was  sober,  responsi- 
ble, and  a  little  dull.  It  treated  life  as  if  it  was  a  serious  matter. 
It  had  an  antiquated  respect  lor  truth.  It  believed  in  the  mora\ 
governance  of  things. 

"Lord  Northcliffe  has  changed  all  this.  He  started  free  from 
all  convictions.  He  saw  an  immense,  unexploited  field.  The  old 
journalism  appealed  only  to  the  minds  of  the  responsible  public  ; 
he  would  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  irresponsible.  The  old 
journalism  gave  news  ;  he  would  give  sensation.  The  old  journal- 
ism gave  reasoned  opinion  ;  he  would  give  unreasoning  passion. 
When  Captain  Flanagan  from  the  calm  retreat  of  the  debtors' 
prison  was  drawing  up  the  prospectus  of  'Tlie  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
he  said  proudly  that  it  'would  be  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentle- 
men.' Lord  Northcliffe  conceived  a  journal  which  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's phrase  was  'written  by  ofihce-boys  for  office-boys.'  It  was 
a  bitter  saying ;  but  Lord  Northcliffe  has  had  his  revenge.  He, 
Lord  Salisbury's  'oflRce-boy'  of  journalism,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  Lord  Salisbury's  nephew. 

"  It  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  time  passed  an  ironic  com- 
ment on  Lord  Salisbury's  views  on  the  press.  When  Gladstone 
repealed  the  stamp  duty  and  made  the  penny  paper  possible.  Lord 
J\obert  Cecil  asked  scornfully  what  good  thing  could  come  out  of 
a  penny  paper.  A  cheap  press,  like  an  enlarged  franchise,  meant 
to  his  gloomy  and  fatalistic  mind  'red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of 
laws.'  And  he  lived  to  see  himself  kept  in  power  by  the  democ- 
racy which  he  had  feared,  and  deriving  his  support  from  the 
halfpenny  press,  at  which  he  would  have  shuddered.  He  lived, 
ill  fact,  to  realize  that  there  is  a  better  way  with  the  office-boy  than 
to  drive  him  into  revolutionary  movements.  It  is  to  give  him  a 
vote  and  Tlie  Daily  Mail." 

Lord  Northcliffe,  says  this  writer,  in  a  mood  for  aphorism,  "is 
tlie  common  man  in  an  uncommon  degree."     He  goes  on  : 

"There  is  no  psychological  mystery  to  be  unraveled  here,  no 
intellectual  sliadow-land.  He  is  obvious  and  elementary.  He  is 
simply  the  type  of  the  man  who  wants  material  success  and  noth- 
ing else.  He  has  no  other  standard  by  which  to  judge  life. 
Napoleon's  question  was 'What  have  you  done.'*'  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  question  would  be  'What  have  you  got  } '  For  he  not  only 
wants  success  himself ;  he  admires  it  in  others.  It  is  the  passport 
to  his  esteem.  It  is  the  thing  he  understands.  If  you  will  watch 
liis  career  you  will  see  that,  as  far  as  he  has  a  philosophy  at  all, 
it  is  this,  that  merit  rides  in  a  motor-car.  You  become  interesting 
to  him,  as  Johnson  became  interesting  to  Chesterfield,  immediately 
you  have  succeeded.  When  he  went  down  to  that  memorable 
meeting  at  (Glasgow  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  formally  opened 
his  fiscal  campaign,  he  changed  his  policy  in  a  night.  His  papers 
had  been  full  of  denunciations  of  what  he  had  christened  'the 
Stomach  Tax';  but  this  meeting,  so  great  and  so  enthusiastic, 
seemed  the  presage  of  success.  He  was  going  to  be  left  in  com- 
pany with  that  dismal  thing,  failure.  The  thing  was  unthinkable, 
and  he  leapt  the  fence  on  tlie  instant.  For  he  believes  with  Mr. 
Biglow  that 

A  merciful  I'rovidence  fashioned  us  hollow 

So  thet  we  mij-lit  o-ir  princerples  swallow. 

The  one  principle  to  which  his  loyalty  never  falters  is  lobe  on  the 

side  of  the  big  battalions 

"  I  have  said  that  Lord  Northcliffe  is  the  common  man  in  an 
uncommon  degree.  You  see  it  in  this  article  in  Young  Folks 
1  llarmsworth's  first  article,  upon  the  subject  of  'Amateur  IMiotog- 
raphy,' published  in  Young I'olksiox  uSSi].  Amateur  photography 
had  just  become  popular.  He,  a  lad  of  eighteen,  seized  on  it  as 
a  siL'iiping-stone  to  fortune.  A  little  later  came  the  boom  in 
cycling,  and  Master  Harmsworth,  still  in  his  'teens,  became  a 
cycling  journalist  in  Coventry.  Sir  George  Newnes  had  touched 
the  great  heart  of  humanity  with  Tit-Bits,  and  Mr.  Harmsworth, 
now  a  man  of  twenty-one,  felt  that  here  was  a  field  for  his  genius 
also.  He,  too,  would  tell  men  that  the  streets  of  London  put  end 
to  end  would  stretch  across  the  Atlantic,  and  that  there  were  more 
acres  in  Yorkshire  than  letters  in  the  Bible.  Why  should  he  con- 
ceal these  truths  .?  Why  should  the  public  thirst  for  knowledge 
l)c  denied  ?  And  so,  in  an  upi)er  room  in  the  neighl)orhood  of  the 
Strand,  Answers  CA\w<i.  to  birth,  the  prolific  parent  of  some  hun- 
dred, or  i)erhaps  two  hundred— I  am  not  sure  which — offspring, 
ranging  from  Fhe  Funny  Wonder  \o  Tlie  J)aily  .1A//7,  all  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  common  mind  in  an  uncommon  degree." 
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CYRUS    TOWNSENU    BRADY. 


KRANK    DANBY. 


HARRISON   RHODES. 


MRS.  CLEMENT  SHORTER. 


ARTHUR  STRINGER. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  The  Love  Test,  and 
Other  Sermons.  Long  and  Short.  Portrait.  Pub- 
hshed   by   H.   Young   Churchman. 

Britton,  Nathaniel  Lord,  with  the  assistance  of 
John  Adolph  Shafer.  North  American  Trees.  Cloth, 
8vo,  ill.     x-894  pp.     Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $7  net. 

This  handsomely  illustrated  and  ex- 
tremely valuable  book  is  designed  to  de- 
scribe "all  the  kinds  of  trees  known  to 
grow  independently  of  planting  in  North 
America,  north  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  figures 
showing  the  character  of  the  foliage, 
flowers,  and  fruit."  The  drawings  are  ex- 
cellent, nearly  all  'of  them  having  been 
made  from  specimens  in  the  museum  or 
herbarium  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  while  the  descriptions  "have  been 
drawn  up  from  these  specimens  and  from 
field  observations."  The  index  to  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  names  and  the  glossary  of 
special  terms  will  be  appreciated  by  stu- 
dents in  botany.  Dr.  Britton  is  the  well- 
known  director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden. 

Catholic  Encyclopedia,  The.  An  International 
Work  of  Reference  on  the  Constitution,  Doctrine, 
and  Histori"  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Edited  by 
Charles  B.  Herbermann,  Edward  A.  Pace,  Thomas 
J.  Shahan,  Conde  B.  Pallen,  John  J.  Wynne,  assisted 
by  numerous  coUaborateurs.  In  fifteen  volumes. 
Vol.  iii.,4to,  pp.  xiv-800.  New  York:  Robert  Apple- 
ton  Co. 

It  is  hardly  five  months  since  the  second 
volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  was 
reviewed  in  these  columns,  and  the  prompt 
appearance  of  the  third  volume  gives  hope 
of  the  publication  of  the  entire  work  within 
the  time  set  by  the  publishers,  an  attain- 
ment unusual  in  the  history  of  reference- 
books  and  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the 
delay  in  the  production  of  the  first  volume. 
But  encyclopedias  are  not  made  in  a  day, 
and  their  foundations,  as  well  as  the  actual 
superstructure,  demand  time,  special  train- 
ing, and  a  peculiar  sense  of  harmony 
and  proportion  which  are  perhaps  rarer 
than  the  faculty,  pure  and  simple,  of 
the  editor.  In  respect  of  the  ground-plan 
the  third  volume,  like  its  predecessors, 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  as  to  ar- 
rangement, consistency  of  entry,  and 
apportionment  of  space.  But  a  perfect 
encyclopedia  has  yet  to  be  produced,  and 
the  important  work  under  consideration 
is  in  this  regard  no  worse  than  many  of 
its  contemporaries,  and  vastly  better  than 
the  majority. 

The  contents  of  the  present  volume 
range  between  Brownson  and  Clairvaux, 
and    cover    a   subject-list    of   unusual   in- 


terest to  the  non-Catholic  reader.  The 
initial  article,  on  Orestes  Brownson,  can 
hardly  be  commended;  it  presents  the 
leading  facts  in  the  life  of  its  subject  in  a 
dry  and  lifeless  fashion  and  contains  a 
misstatement  as  to  the  spirit  of  Presby- 
terian worship.  The  article  on  Bruneti^re 
is  also  a  disappointment,  and  the  loss  to 
French  literature  of  its  sanest  critic  since 
Sainte-Beuve  is  made  more  manifest  by  a 
memorial  which  bases  the  gifted  subject's 
claim  to  remembrance  upon  his  spoken 
words  and  a  philosophy  purely  personal 
rather  than  upon  his  written  words.  Of 
the  other  contributions  of  literary  interest, 
that  of  Professor  Ford  upon  Calderon  is 
thoughtful  and  restrained — somewhat  too 
restrained  when  contrasted  with  Lowell's 
glowing  praise — while  the  same  author's 
estimates  of  Cervantes  and  Camoens  are 
equally  well  proportioned  and  somewhat 
more  appreciative.  There  may  also  be 
commended  the  brief  notice  of  Alban 
Butler  and  the  longer  article  ujion  Dr. 
Challoner,  which  will  inake  better  known 
e\'en  to  Catholics  the  two  men  who  pre- 
eminently helped  to  "  form  "  the  mind  and 
devotions  of  the  English-speaking  mem- 
bers of  their  Church. 

Of  the  philosophical  articles,  the  first  of 
general  interest  is  that  of  Father  Turner 
upon  Giordano  Bruno,  a  sane  and  non- 
polemical  estimate  of  the  famous  pan- 
theist, whose  cultus  has  been  .so  largely 
colored  by  sentiment  and  political  animus 
as  to  obscure  the  basal  difficulty  of  classify- 
ing him  with  any  of  the  acknowledged 
schools  of  thought.  Father  Ming  analyzes 
the  Categorical  Imperative  of  Kant  in  its 
relation  to  the  Catholic  teaching,  and  Avel- 
ing,  in  a  masterly  article,  traces  the  idea  of 
Cause  through  its  various  phases  to  the 
Catholic  philosophy  of  to-day,  based  largely 
upon  the  Scholastic  system  of  knowledge. 
This  article  is  also  to  be  especially  com- 
mended for  its  copious  and  modern  read- 
ing-list, mainly  of  EngHsh  works.  The 
learned  essay  of  Aiken,  on  Buddhi.sm,  may 
also  be  commended;  while  unnecessarily 
apologetic  in  tone,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
valuable  to  the  general  reader. 

Not  the  least  interesting  sections  are 
those  given  to  the  religious  orders  whose 
titles  the  present  volume  includes.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  Camaldolese  (more 
detailed  than  is  u.sual  in  encyclopedic 
articles,  but  eminentlv  readable),  the  Ca- 


puchins, the  Carmelites,  the  Canons  Reg« 
ular,  the  Carthusians,  and  the  Cistercians. 
Under  the  latter  heading  is  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  increasing  number 
of  Trappist  foundations  in  North  America, 
and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  this  considera- 
tion that  the  foundation  of  Oka,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Montreal,  became  a  pioneer  in  sys- 
temized  agricultural  teaching  who.se  merit 
was  long  .since  recognized  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  In  a  work  intended  for  gen- 
eral circulation  among  English-speaking 
Catholics  space  should  have  been  given 
for  mention  of  the  remarkable  missionary 
achievements  of  this  order  in  the  British 
colonies  of  South  Africa. 

Of  the  historical  subjects,  the  first  place 
must  be  given  to  the  articles  on  the  Amer- 
ican dioceses,  Buffalo  and  Chicago,  the 
missions  of  California,  and  on  Catholicity  in 
Canada,  and  the  notices  on  the  Carrolls, 
Matthew  Carey,  and  other  Catholics  of 
note  in  the  eccle.siastical  history  of  the 
continent.  These  articles  with  their  ap- 
pended reading-lists  should  forin  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  study  of  a  comparatively  little 
known  phase  of  American  history.  Among 
subjects  of  wider  interest,  Catherine  de 
Medici  makes  the  first  appeal,  and  in  the 
brief  essay  devoted  to  her  the  author  pre- 
.sents  her  in  a  light  so  unfavorable  as  to 
be  noteworthy  in  the  present  day  of  uni- 
A'ersal  whitewashing.  The  Byzantine  Em- 
pire receives  worthy  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Ernst  Gerland,  who.se  .scholarly 
article  is  illustrated  with  unusual  lavish- 
ness.  The  article  on  Charlemagne  reveals 
much  erudition,  but  is  handicapped  by  an 
unfortunate  stiffness  of  manner.  The  great 
emperor's  matrimonial  relations  are  de- 
scribed as  "  far  from  blameless."  The  ex- 
cellent essay  on  Charles  V.  is  hampered  by 
the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  English 
titles  in  the  bibliography.  W.  F.  Keogh, 
in  his  article  on  Saint  Charles  Borromeo, 
offers  what  is  perhaps  the  best  account  in 
English  of  one  of  the  most  influential  per- 
sonalities of  the  Catholic  Counterreforma- 
tion.  The  articles  on  Cambridge  and 
Canterbury  embody  their  historical  as- 
sociations with  Catholicity.  The  author 
of  the  long  monograph  on  China  has  been 
hampered  by  an  excess  of  material,  and 
his  effort  at  condensation  has  resulted  in 
little  more  than  a  well-nigh  meaningless 
enumeration  of  names. 

Of   the   subjects   in    the   department   of 
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apologetics  those  most  likely  to  attract 
general  interest  are  Calvin  and  Calvinism, 
both  of  which  have  been  happily  ert- 
trustcd  to  Dr.  Barn,-.  The  author's  treat- 
ment is  marked  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
sympathetic  comprehension  and  by  literary 
ability  of  a  high  order ;  the  first-named 
essay  ranks  w-ith  Dr.  Barry's  essay  on 
Heine  as  one  of  the  best  of  recent  literary 
|)ortraits.  Father  Reid's  scholarly  mono- 
graph on  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  ("anon  of  Scripture  will  be  welcomed  by 
even  the  non-Catholic  reader  as  a  clear,  con- 
cise presentation  of  a  mass  of  facts  not  read- 
ily accessible  nor  easy  of  comprehension. 
Francis  Urquhart  presents  an  interesting 
study  of  Christendom  as  a  polity  as  well 
as  a  religion,  and  the  Origin,  Essentials, 
and  Divine  Purjjose  of  Christianity  are 
given  by  Joseph  Keating  a  beautiful  ex- 
position based  immediately  upon  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  Prob- 
ablv  the  most  important  liturgical  article 
is  that  on  the  Christian  Calendar,  by  Father 
Thurston,  tho  Jenner's  presentation  of 
the  vast  quantity  of  material  on  the  Celtic 
Rite  will  rival  it  in  general  interest.  Note- 
worthy among  the  archeological  contribu- 
tions is  de  Waal's  richly  illustrated  article 
on  the  Roman  Catacombs,  well  supple- 
mented by  the  articles  of  Thurston  and 
Desmond  on  Christian  Burial  and  Christian 
Cemeteries  respectively. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  services 
which  the  Encyclopedia  will  render  the 
general  jniblic  is  the  making  accessible  the 
■workings  of  the  Church's  vast  legal  system. 
The  English  manuals  of  the  canon  law 
are  in  general  meager  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  work 
of  popularization  begun  by  the  Encyclo- 
{jedia  will  result  in  the  compilation  of  a 
l)etter  manual  than  any  hitherto  ])repared. 
Among  the  canonical  titles  included  in  the 
present  volume,  the  treatment  of  the 
Censorship  of  Books  by  Hilgers,  of  the 
Origin,  Development,  and  Modification  of 
the  Cardinalitial  OfHce  by  Sagmiiller,  and 
of  Bulls  and  Briefs  by  Father  Thurstf)n 
may  be  especially  commended. 

The  illustrations  seem,  on  the  whole, 
hardly  so  judiciously  selected  as  hitherto; 
the  maps,  however,  are  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. The  author-list  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  the  earlier  volumes. 
There  has  been  manifested  elsewhere  a 
tendency  to  critici.sm  because  of  the  in- 
clusion of  but  few  names  of  American 
Catholic  writers,  and  the  criticism  .seems 
unjust  of  a  work  whose  content  demands 
technicrd  knowledge  of  a  sort  unlikely  to 
be  found  among  laymen.  Of  the  foreign 
contributors  the  highest  excellence  seems 
to  belong  to  the  English  writers,  an  excel- 
lence derived  directly  from  erudition  and  a 
sense  of  form,  but  the  work  of  the  Con- 
tinental contributors  has  been  admirably 
translated.  Perhaps  the  highest  com- 
pliment which  can  be  paid  the  pre.senl 
volume  is  the  regret  that  even  a  little  that 
is  trivial  should  be  permitted  to  limit  a 
great  deal  that  is  excellent.  It  is  on  the 
whole  a  work,  not  merely  of  great  and  sig- 
nificant i)romise.  but  of  high  achievement. 

Churchill,  Winston  .Mr.  Crewe's  Career.  Illus- 
tratcil       umo.    pp.    4y8.     New    York:     The    Mac- 

millan  fo.      ti.jso 


Conant,  Charles  A.  The  Principles  of  Banking  : 
Being  the  Second  Part  Separately  Issued  of  The 
Principles  of  Money  and  Banking,  iimo.  pp.  487. 
New  York;    Harper   &  Bros.     $i.7S  net. 

Danby,  Frank.  The  Heart  of  a  Child :  Being 
Passages  from  the  Early  Life  of  Sally.  Snape  Lady 
Kidderminster.      New  York:    Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Fisher.  Sydney  George.  The  Struggle  for  Ameri- 
can Independence.  2  volumes.  Illustrated,  iimo. 
pp.  xxi-573:  S84.    Philadelphia     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Fontaine.  Lamar.  My  Life  and  My  Lectures. 
Frontispiece.  8vo.  pp.  361.  New  York:  The 
Neale  Publishing  Co.     $3. 

Mr.  Fontaine  says  he  has  given  these 
reminiscences  to  the  world  at  the  urgent 
request  of  a  great  number  of  friends,  but 
expresses  a  fear  that  he  may  be  thought 
guilty  of  "braggadocio."  Perhaps  the 
average  reader  will  be  tilled  with  admir- 
ing and  incjuiring  wonder  as  to  how  many 
times  a  man  can  be  shot  full  of  bullets, 
left  for  dead,  and  then  live  to  be  as  old  as 
Mr.  Fontaine.  Mr.  Fontaine  informs  us 
that  he  killed  Gen.  Phil  Kearny  and 
General  Sedgwick.  As  further  evidence 
of  his  prowess  he  ]>rofesses  to  have  received 
a  certificate  from  General  Lee  that  "sixty 
men  fell  before  my  single  rifle  in  less  than 
sixty  minutes.  "  While  it  is  difficult  to 
induce  old  soldiers  to  admit  knowledge  of 
having  actually  killed  any  man  in  battle, 
this  author  says:  "I  can  truthfully  say 
that  I  rarely  fired  my  gun  at  a  bluecoat 
that  he  did  not  fall.  I  shot  to  kill."  Here 
are  further  specimens  of  i;he  author's  gory 
deeds: 

"I  .  .  .  sent  a  bullet  into  his  skull, 
and  as  he  dropt  I  continued  to  give  him 
two  or  three  more  until  his  head  was  a 
jelly." 

"I  took  delight  in  piling  their  carcasses 
in  mounds  to  feed  the  birds  of  the  air.  " 

"The  boys  were  leaving  the  orchard  and 
climbing  over  the  back  fence,  when  I  got 
up  on  the  fence,  and  in  a  loud  tone  told 
the  Yankee  that  if  he  did  not  leave  and 
mind  his  own  business  I  would  send  a 
bullet  after  him.  He  rode  right  up  to  the 
fence  from  the  pike,  stuck  his  horse's  head 
above  the  rails,  and  said :  '  What  did  you 
say?'  I  repeated  my  order,  and  he  threw 
open  his  breast  with  Ijoth  hands  and  said: 
'Shoot,  you  d —  rebel!'  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate. The  white  face  of  his  horse  and  the 
white  front  of  his  ojjcn  Ijrcast  were  a  fine 
target.  I  raised  my  (jUI  Savage  pistol  and 
fired.  My  bullet  sjx'd  true  to  the  mark, 
and  he  tumbled  from  his  horse  without  a 
sound." 

"I  was  closing  on  a  fine-looking  Yank, 
riding  a  magnificent  dapple-gray  horse. 
When  within  about  t\vent\'  ])aces  I  or- 
dered him  to  surrender.  He  paid  no  at- 
tention to  my  demand,  but  spurred  his 
horse  and  did  not  turn  back.  I  sent  a 
pistol  ball  into  his  liack,  and  saw  the  dust 
fly  from  his  jacket  at  the  impact  of  the 
bullet.  He  did  not  turn,  and  I  sent  an- 
other ball  into  him,  and  still  he  jKiid  no 
attention  to  me.  I  fired  a  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  shot  at  him.  and  saw  each 
take  effect.  At  the  si.xth  shot  he  fell  back 
on  his  horse,  and.  as  his  liead  struck  the 
crupper,  his  carbine,  which  was  grasped 
tightly  in  his  hands,  exploded,  and  the 
ball  grazed  tlie  top  of  my  skull  and 
knocked  me  .senseless  from  my  horse." 

These  exfjloits  and  others  in  great  num- 
ber are  narrated  without  the  least  apjuir- 
ent  consciousness  that  they  will  offend 
any  one's  taste;  indeed,  the  author  hopes 
in  his  preface  that  because  of  them  he  will 
by  and  liy  "enjoy  the  smiles  of  a  just  and 
approving  God."  Possibly  an  exj)lanation 
for  writing  the  memoirs  may  be  found  in 
the  historv  of  the  author.      He  was  stolen 


from  his  parents  by  Comanche  Indians 
when  a  child,  and  from  them  learned  their 
ideas  of  vengeance.  He  was  afterward 
shanghaied  on  board  a  ship,  voyaged  to 
the  arctics,  served  Russia  in  the  Crimean 
War,  became  a  Confederate  cavalry  scout 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  afterward  wandered 
through  many  climes.  In  spite  of  the 
savage  delight  he  had  in  killing  and  fight- 
ing and  in  writing  about  it  ad  nausiam, 
the  author  has  a  graphic  way  in  relating 
details  of  adventure  that  is  often  admira- 
ble. Even  his  conceit  seems  half  uncon- 
scious, as  when  he  assures  us  that  his  pop- 
ular composition,  "All's  Quiet  on  the 
Potomac,''  is  a  monument  of  word-paint- 
ing that  "will  endure  as  long  as  the  civil- 
ized white  man  exists  on  earth."  The 
book,  with  all  its  brutality,  bad  grammar, 
and  conceit,  was  well  worth  while  as  pre- 
senting a  character  the  like  of  which 
may  never  be  seen  again.  One  ought  to  be 
sufficient. 

Harrison,  Frederic.  The  Philosophy  of  Com- 
mon Sense.  lalno,  pp.  xx.\vi-4i8?  New  York: 
The    Macmillan  Co.     $1.75  net. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  gathered  up  in  this 
volume  essays  most  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  leading  British  magazines 
during  three  decades.  They  stand  to- 
gether as  a  fairly  coherent  expo.sition  of 
the  Positivist  philosophy  as  originallv 
formulated  by  Auguste  Comte,  and  now 
filtered  through  the  mind  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  for  many  years  has  stood  as  the  lead- 
ing exponent  of  Po.sitivism.  His  work 
must  be  regarded  as  a  serious  attempt  to 
preserve  and  conser\e  a  religion  for  men, 
as  against  the  materialistic  agnosticism  of 
Spencer  and  .some  of  the  evolutionary' 
scientists  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the 
current  Christian  conceptions  on  the  other. 

M.  Levy-Bruhl  expounded  Comte's  sys- 
tem in  a  way  to  show  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  Comte  was  to  found,  not  a  phi- 
losophy, but  a  religion,  and  this  view  Mr. 
Harrison  also  insists  upon.  The  philosophy 
is  only  a  foundation  structure  to  the 
"Polity."  Mr.  Harrison  teaches  with  re- 
peated emphasis  tliat  the  greatest  and 
culminating  fact  in  man,  the  end  of  his 
evolution,  is  his  religious  nature.  But  he 
holds  that  this  can  not  be  satisfied  by  the 
metaphysics  of  "the  Absolute"  nor  by  the 
baser  metaphysics  of  materialism.  He  sup- 
poses that  he  has  developed  a  ground  for 
a  religion  of  reality  by  his  synthesis  based 
on  the  Positive  j)hilosopliy.  In  this  phi- 
losophy we  abandon,  he  says,  once  for  all 
our  futile  inquiry  into  causation,  our  spec- 
ulations as  to  onlological  facts,  and  retreat 
to  the  world  of  actual  experience.  Expe- 
rience is  all  derived  through  sensation,  and 
our  necessary  inferences  from  sensation. 

If  any  one  affirms  that  an  external  abso- 
lute God  is  a  matter  of  his  ex])erience,  Mr. 
Harrison  admits  that  he  has  no  answer  to 
that,  as  he  knows  nothing  about  that  .sort 
of  exi>erience.  What  we  do  know,  he  says, 
is  ourselves,  our  own  states.  We  may  not 
in(iuire  how  they  are  caused;  we  do  not 
know  that  they  are  caused,  we  do  not  know 
how  tliey  are  caused.  But  we  know  what 
goes  on  within  us.  If  there  are  causal  forces 
in  external  i)henomena  or  behind  them, 
as  to  that  he  knows  nothing.  He  believes 
that  every  (me else  knowsnothing.  Our  phi- 
losophy, and  ultimately  our  religion,  there- 
fore, can  have  for  its  material  only  our 
experience.     This  is  for  us  an  individual 
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experience,  and  for  all  men  the  experience 
of  humanity.  The  only  thing  of  final  in- 
terest to  us  therefore  is  this  Humanity. 
This  is  the  proper  subject  of  philosophy, 
and  it  is  also  the  only  object  of  religion. 
Our  affection,  concern,  and  reverence  for 
Humanity  make  our  religion.  Humanity, 
by  this  tinae  idealized  into  a  sort  of  vast 
generalization,  is  the  object  of  worshij). 
For  the  worship  of  "Humanity"  Comte 
adopted  a  ceremonial  and  instituted  rites. 
Man  is  to  live  for  future  Humanity;  to 
incorporate  his  life  in  the  life  of  the  im- 
proving race. 

Mr.  Harrison's  clear  style  and  per- 
fectly frank  spirit  lend  a  charm  to  his  work 
that  insure  him  a  hearing  with  every  one 
interested  in  philosophical  discussion. 

Iyengar,  Timmangalum  Chrishna-Rajan.  The 
Hindu-Aryan  Theory  on  Evolution  and  Incoltion  ; 
or,  the  Science  of  Raja-Yoga.  Frontispiece,  izmo, 
pp.  77.     New  York:    Funk  &  AV agnails  Co. 

Klntzlng,  Pearce,  M.D.  Long  Life  and  How  to 
Attain  It.  i2mo,  pp.  285.  New  York;  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co. 

As  a  medical  expert  already  widely 
known  by  previous  literary  expositions  of 
therapeutics.  Professor  Kintzing,  of  Bal- 
timore, is  able  to  write  with  authority. 
His  chapters  are  not  empirical,  but  are 
based  on  results  derived  from  the  positive 
conclusions  of  scientific  research.  Frankly 
he  shows  that  some  important  branches  of 
medical  science  are  yet  in  their  infancy, 
but  that  in  other  directions  wonderful  ad- 
vance has  been  achieved.  Dr.  Kintzing 
lucidly  characterizes  the  factors  that  make 
for  longevity.  These  are  lucidl}/  defined, 
and  many  a  reader  will  be  surprized  at 
their  simplicity.     The  candidate  for  long 


ALMOST  A    SHADOW 
Gained  30  lbs.  on  Grape-Nuts 


There's  a  wonderful  difference  between  a 
food  which  merely  tastes  good  and  one 
•which  builds  up  strength  and  good  healthv 
flesh. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  we  eat 
unless  we  can  digest  it.  It  is  not  really  food 
to  the  system  until  it  is  absorbed.  A  York- 
state  woman  says : 

"I  had  been  a  sufferer  for  ten  years  with 
stomach  and  liver  trouble,  and  had  got  so 
bad  that  the  least  bit  of  food  such  as  I  then 
knew,  would  give  me  untold  misery  for 
hours  after  eating. 

"I  lost  flesh  until  I  was  almost  a  shadow 
of  my  original  self  and  my  friends  were  quite 
alarmed  about  me. 

"First  I  dropped  coffee  and  used  Postum, 
then  began  to  use  Grape-Xuts  although  I 
had  little  faith  it  would  do  me  any  good. 

"But  I  continued  to  use  the  food  and 
have  gained  twenty  pounds  in  weight  and 
feel  like  another  person  in  every  way.  I 
feel  as  if  life  had  truly  begun  anew  for  me. 

"I  can  eat  anything  I  like  now  in  moder- 
ation, suffer  no"  ill  effects,  be  on  my  feet 
from  morning  until  night.  Whereas  a  year 
ago  they  had  to  send  me  away  from  home 
for  rest"  while  others  cleaned  house  for  me, 
this  spring  I  have  been  able  to  do  it  myself 
all  alone. 

"My  breakfast  is  simply  Grape-Nuts  with 
cream  and  a  cup  of  Postum,  with  sometimes 
an  egg  and  a  piece  of  toast,  but  generally 
only  Grape-Nuts  and  Postum.  And  I  can 
work  until  noon  and  not  feel  as  tired  as  on' 
hour's  work  would  have  made  me  a  year 
ago."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


'"» «.ij  *i.sag 


s=s==i^;;*^r'Si^^S!f3f'?K*R5«5S5j^j^ 


Learning 
About  Paint 


For  several  months 
we  have  been  telHng  the  users  of  paint  how  they  can  be 
sure  of  having  Pure  White  Lead  with  which  to  paint  their 
houses,  factories,  churches,  boats,  farming  implements, 
etc.  The  many  letters  of  appreciation  we  have  received 
show  how  welcome  the  information  has   been. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  beforehand  just  what  to  expect  of 
paint.  To  make  a  bad  selection  means  the  loss  of  the  cost  of  applying 
it  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  material 


Perhaps  you  intend  to  paint  this  Fall,  and  have  not  yet  tried  the 
simple  blowpipe  test.  Write  us  for  Test  Equipment  {R).  It  includes 
blowpipe,  clear  instructions  and  painting  information — all  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

in  ■whichever  of  the  followift£  cities  is  nearest  ymt : 
New  York,     Boston,     Buffalo,     Cincinnati,    Chicago,     Cleveland,     St.  Louis; 
Philadelphia  (John  T,  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co.)      Pittsburgh  (Nat'i  Lead  &  Oil  Co.) 


FULt  WEIGHT  KEGS 
The  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  on  a  keg 
guarantees  not  only 
purit.v.  hut  full 
weiglit  of  Wihite 
Lead.  Our  packag- 
es are  not  weighed 
with  the  contents ; 
each  keg  contains 
the  amount  of 
White  Lead  desig- 
nated on  the  outside 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The  lytindstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 
construction,  with    latest  practical 
improvements,    combine    to     make 
them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid    economy,    acquired    by     the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,    combined     with     our    modem 
methods   of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT  PAID 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


end  for  onr  latest  Catalosne  No  '2S.  in  whn  h  wp  illustratf  the    ditlerent   er.ules  from  neatly 
iiniihcd  .Solid  ORk   to  thp  IhrUIv   |...Ii-1i^  I  .-olid  ALiliogiuiy  .a.tfs  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 
THE    C.J.  IAl\l»STROM    .M  F<i  .    C«>1»II'.%\V,  IJttIp    Falls,   W.  V. 

Manufacturers  of  .Sectional  Bookcases  anrl  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  Office— Flatiron  Building 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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^URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobacco  with  a  resret. 

The  repret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  bvRan  sniokinK  AltCADIA. 

The  jrreat  brotherh<M>d  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  siK>thin>r  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trying  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  rind  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTLKK. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  t^n'iTs:,^ie. 

If  you  are  a  devotee  send  us  a  eulopy. 

THE  SURBRl'G  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


The  PKNN'  RAZOK  is  m.i.leof  aspit-ial  «ti-.l  that  takes 
and  ntainH  a  marvellouHly  ket-n  ciittinK  oMkc— a  razor 
that  cciuhIh  the  hestt  razor  of  joiir  biirl>er— a  razor  that 
would  wll  Bt  any  Hhop  fur  not  It-wx  tlian  $4.     A  written 

Suarantee  uo*-h  with  each  razor  po!d.     8have  with  it  30 
ay»,  if  not  perfectly  wit  iiiticd.  return  the  riizor  and  (tet 
yoiir  money  bai  k.      The  Kreatent  razor  bargain  ever 
offered.     Send  \oiir  Holl.ir  tn  dav. 
I'K\XSPK<  I%I>T1  <  0..»M>l«rt<-f^i..rhlli>H>lphi..P« 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT.  ^■:-{^ 
' CHAFING,  Ani  ■"■"-■•'' 
SUNBURN,  "',,i,'»sr' ' 

Remove!  til  odor  of  pcr*pU«lon.     D<- 
ilul   aher   Sbt»lrn.      Sold   treri-wbtrt,  or 

(iht  oft^liulK     StmpU  Fret. 

lAKD   "ItNNCM  COMP*«Y.  X.»»»k.N.J. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP?    ^7H 

I    <ure|>   fnim  the  thinnetit  i«heet  \   /     \    / 

of  iiaper  up  to  V  in.   In  thicknew.  \/  y/ 

ana    can  b<»   u«d    over    and    orer  f\^  A 

aaaln.     Better  than  plnii  for  fliina  //  \      /  V 

jfttera,  recordn.  rardii.  etc.  Avoid  ^js_/  \  /  \^^ 
onniKhtly    pinhole,     in     attach i ng  ty  ^         ^^ 

•erond     letlirn,      hnninenii     card".  ^"^  ^^ 

cheokn.  draft",  inviiio-.  etc.  Put  iin  in  l>oie«  of  100  »•- 
p«ciall>  for  denk  convenience,  bample  l>ox  ISc  .poatpaid. 
MAOAR*  CI  IP  COMPANY,  I5.S-I.S7  Wiverlv  PI.,  N.  V.  City 


80  Shines  25c 

Smaller  sise  — enouKh  for  20  shines  — 10c. 
Go  to  your  dealer  —  if  he  can't  supply,  clip 
out  this  whole  a<\  as  a  certificate  and  we 

will  supply  you  direct  witli 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

He«t  for  tdai'lc  (ir  ni"<«'t  «hm«i— will  not  chaniio 
uriuinal  rulor  f>f  t»in.  ru"M't  or  hrown-a  pun> 
oil  drenxliiK  ~Kive«  H  rpiiek.  Ia-<iinu,  wat^'rpnxif 
iihine  Ma-  n  dehrate  odor.  BM.I  won't  mil  off 
on  hand*  or  uarMH-nUi.     ('orne«  in  ula««  jar. 

Aacricaa  Skoc  Peluh  Ca.  210  N.  Fradklia  St..  Ckicaf  • 

la»  ■■>»»»"_M-«l  CimMr  (>.r  Wbii.  „r  •■■•  Mi«.t,  Cuiru  tOiot. 


I  life  must  be  a  moderate  eater  and  must 
'  consume  little  animal  food.  He  must  use 
little  alcohol  and  must  be  dentally  well 
equipped,  naturally  or  artificially.  Ad- 
monishing city  workers,  the  author  points 
out  that  they  generally  exercise  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  body,  and  he  admin- 
isters to  them  much  salutary  advice.  Dr. 
Kintzing  avoids  writing  in  technical 
phraseology,  so  that  no  reader  can  feel 
confused  in  the  study  of  his  chapters. 
The  two  lengthy  sections  on  "Food  and 
Nutrition"  and  "Diet  and  Dietetics"  con- 
stitute a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent discussion  of  a  supremely  important 
topic.  As  Dr.  Kintzing  remarks,  "the 
history  of  man's  diet  is  the  history  of  the 
human  race."  In  dealing  with  proteids, 
carbohydrates,  and  hydrocarbons,  the 
writer  makes  delightfully  clear  to  the  or- 
dinary reader  those  matters  which  are  so 
often  described  in  mystifjing  style.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  popular  opinion  has  been 
chaotically  confused  as  to  the  influence 
on  the  human  organism  of  tea,  coffee, 
milk,  and  other  liquids.  In  these  pages 
common  sense  is  scientifically  applied  in 
considering  their  actual  effects,  and  many 
a  perplexed  mind  will  be  relieved  by  the 
information  that  tea  and  coffee  are,  if 
properly  prepared  and  moderately  used, 
innocent  and  even  wholesome  beverages. 
Many  a  valetudinarian  might  find  physical 
salvation  by  acting  on  the  precepts  em- 
phasized in  these  pages. 

Morley,  John.  Critical  Miscellanies.  Vol.  iv. 
i6mo,  pp.  340.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Si. 50  net. 

Ramsay.  Sir  William  M.  The  Cities  of  St.  Paul: 
Their  Influence  on  His  Life  and  Thought.  8vo.  Il- 
lustrated.    .N'ew  Vork;    -\.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    $3. 

The  title  captivates  one  at  the  outset. 
And  when  such  a  subject  is  handled  by 
Professor  Ramsay,  whose  writings  con- 
cerning Asia  Minor  and  the  life  of  Paul 
and  the  relations  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  the  Roman  Em])ire  are  .so  interesting 
and  illuminating,  one  is  led  to  e.xpect  a 
most  valuable  work. 

Nor  is  one  disapptjinted  in  this  expecta- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  something  of  a  surprize 
to  find  that  lack  of  space  has  obliged  the 
author  to  limit  himself  to  five  cities  of 
Eastern  Asia  Minor,  viz.,  Tarsus,  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Lystra.  and  Derbe.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  desirable  to  have  a  similar 
treatment  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Syrian 
Antioch  and  the  cities  of  the  ..^gean  and 
Rome  itself,  or  at  least  to  have  fully  shown 
the  effect  of  these  cities  upon  the  life  and 
thought  of  Paul. 

The  whole  work  is  a  very  strong  and 
fresh  statement  of  the  cau.ses  which  ac- 
]  count  for  that  which  is  .so  thoroughly 
Hellenic  in  Paul,  and  which  must  be  both 
acknowledged  and  imderstood  if  we  are 
rightly  to  interpret  Paul  and  his  work.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  has  been  more  ably  and 
thoroughly  done  than  in  this  volume. 

Khodea,  Harrison.  The  .\<Iventurcs  of  Charle 
IvUard       Boston:    Little.  Hrown    &  Co. 

Shorter,  Mrs.  Clement.  Poems,  with  an  Intro 
duction  by  George  Meredith.  N'ew  York;  Harper 
&  Brothers. 

MrlnK^r,  .-Vrthur.  The  Under  Groove,  lllus 
tr.itci       New  York     McClurc  Co.      $i.?o. 

TafI,  William  H.  Present-Day  Problems:  A 
Collection  of  Addresses  Delivered  on  Various  Oc- 
casions Frontisriiecc.  umo.  pp.  35s.  New  York 
Dodd.  Mead    &  Co       $1   so  net. 


IF  YOrit  1>INNKR  DI.STKKSSES 

half  a  t4'ii.siKMm  of  UinffunVx  Ariil  rhn^nhntf  in  half 
a  (rlH.«*»  of  water  hririKs  quick  relief— »mff«i  cliotMion 
natural  ami  emty. 


TheMa 


The  first  and  only  satisfactory 
ptrmaiHiit  linen-wear 

Litholin  Waterproofed 
Linen  Collars  ^  Cuffs 

They  weather  all  weathers — hot,  cold. 
wet  or  dry  they  keep  their  shape,  and 
beir.g  linen,  look  linen — not  celluloid 
or  rubber.  In  every  fashionable  cut 
and  style.  When  soiled  they  wipe 
white  as  new  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Wear  them  and  bank  your  saving-.. 
COLLARS  2Sc.    CUFFS  50c. 

If  not  at  your  dralrr".  K^n.l.  |o  ;i.<  «t.rl».  lii'. 
nunifnT  w.intrd.  wilh  r«-iT,iH«ni  ••.  nod  »-  "'i 
mail,  poslprtid.      Booklet  ol'slylrs  !>»-•  an  reiju**!. 

,  THE  FIBERLOID  CO.,Dep(.  13, 7  Waverly  PI. .New  Yark  I 


Style 
Economy 


fi^^^^^RPROOFEDUN^^«a  I 


flT 

ICOMFOBT 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

feeds  the  skin  and  cellular  ti«gue«,  eivins  a  com- 
plexion of  child-like  piiritv;  baniehea  redneao,  roush- 
nefiH.  tnn  and  sunliurn.  quickl.v  healx  chapped  hands, 
face  and  lips.  Its  purif.Ning  and  emollient  propertie* 
make  the  skin  eiquisitely  soft,  smooth,  white.  Hnd  in 
its  natural  healthy  condition.  .4  fragrant .  i-njoyahle 
toilet  necessity  of  felicitous  combination,  appearance 
and  nuality,  civinK  pleasinR  results  and  rare  satisfac- 
tion. Ask  for  it.  and  take  no  substitute.  There  ia 
nothing  "just  as  givid  "  .Artistic  biviklet  and  k:«n>rou« 
sized  sample  Ixittle  free  bjr  mail.     .\ddri-<s 

FOWLEFI.  Manufacturing  Chemist,   New  London,  Conii^ 


1"  '.  "       ' — — -^ 

W  hen  you  deposit  your  money  on  our 
'  Certificate  plan,  the  interest'  is  paid 
monthly,  quarterly,  or  semi-annually  hy 
draft  and  ine  principal  is  secured  by  im- 
proved real  estate. 

Please  write  for  booklet  "  F" 


JTiraFnTTTaTnnxmncru;! 


bc«mtL(SWnusS3M.oaoM   SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Water  Supply   %  for  Country  Houses 

THE    rKDRI.KH   SOLVED 

Nofl.->at.-.i  t.mk  iMirrrre 
or  Irnk.  Tunli  U-rMrA  In 
Cfllnr.  Any  [.rfi^wure  up  to 
60  Iba  Thr  i.l.-.,l  lira  pr.. 
KH-ti'in.  Sfii.lf.ir  lllustratol 
Cit.iliifu»  ••<)  " 

Ii#t  onr  Earlneeri  Igror* 
•D(  jonr  iir.-d.. 

1,1  \T  MOSS  roMp.iw 

■18  South  Market  .■>!.,     Uoaton. 


The  Klip  wuk  the  Grip 

.\  liiiuicr  and  loosi'  leaf  holder. 
No  holes  to  ptinch  or  strings  to 
tie.  Instantly  removable.  Covers 
to  order.  Price  list  l>i-f.  ."s.itnple 
dozen  mailed  foi  7;  cent-.. 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  J27.Pllt«(leM,MMi. 


Coats-of-Arms  and  Crests 


Searched  and  correctly  painted  in  »-ater- 
colors  for  framing.  Die<  for  embossing 
stationery  provided.  Heraldic  authority 
Ruaranteed.     Write  to 

GEORGE  TODD. 
314  Maditon  Avenue,  New  York 


Our  readeni  are  Mked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  wrltltig  to  advertlseri. 
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THE  COOKING 
SCHOOL 


Best  Chefs  and  Cooks  say  it 
is  the  secret  of  their  success 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

The    Original    Worcestershire 


It  gives  a  delightfully- 
appetizing  flavor  to  all 
Soups,  Gravies  and 
Stews,  and  is 
the  ideal 
sauce  for 
Steaks,  Roast 
Meats,  Fish, 
Salads  and 
Rarebits. 

An  Excellent 
Appetizer 


John  Duncan's  Sons, 

Agents,  N.  Y. 


CUT   HOUSEHOLD    EXPENSES 

25$  by  using  our  Per?>nna!  and  Household  Acrountmg  ^ys  em,  and  live 
better  than  ever.  Best  and  easiest  systenn  ever  devised.  Simple,  prac- 
tical, helpful  and  very  easy  to  handle  Complete  in  one  b  jok,  embra- 
cing every  possible  item  of  home  expense**.  Will  last  three  years.  Its 
use  becomes  a  h:ibit  easy  to  acqu.re  It  contains  complete  instruc- 
tion:* :ttK)ut  banking  and  other  useful  information  for  those  who  wish  to 
save  money.  You  will  positively  save  25  -  on  your  personal  and  home 
expenses  by  using  it.  Postpnid  anywhere  in  the  world  for  $1.00.  Send 
dolUr  t'-day,  and  get  money  back  if  not  satisfied;  or  write  for  descrip- 
tive circular  and  f^aniple  pages  free.  In  one  month  you  will  save  its 
cost  mnny  limes  ever.      Address 

THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY,  603  Raad-McNally  Bid;.,  Chicago 


PARSIFAL.  The  storj-  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


What  Upsets  the  Miivister? 

Dr.  Henry   F.   Colby  answers   this   Question  in   the 
HOMILETIC     REVIEW  for  August. 

Per  copy,  SO  cents.     Per  Year,  $3.00. 

FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YOR.K 


TYPEWRITERS  Mi'As 

Ml  the  Slindard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
"hore  >t  i^tn  ^  MTr'i  Priees,  .illowing  Rental 
to  Apply  on  Priee.  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
-laminHtioti.  GrWntel'c.rlllustnite.lCatJilolV. 
Tj  penriterEmporlaai,9'J-94  Lake  St.,Chirago 


CURRENT  POETRY 

.South  Street. 

Bv    rKAMIS    FaLKENIU'RV. 

.•\s  I  came  down  to  South  Street  by  the  glimmering, 
tossing    water,    the   sweet    wind    blew,     oh,   so 
softly,  sweetly  blew 
O'er  the  lean,  black  docks  piled  hish  witli  curious 

bales, 
Odorous  casks,  and  bundles  of  foreign  goods, 
.\nd  all  the  long  ships  with  their  fair,  tall  sails, 
Lading  the  winey  air  with  the  spices  of  alien  woods. 

-A.'i  I  came  down  by  the  winding  streets  to  the  won- 
drous green  sea-water,  the  sounds  along  the 
water-front  were  timed  to  fine  accord ; 

1  heard  the  racket  of  the  halliards  slai)ping, 

.-Mong  the  bare  poles  standing  up  aloft; 

I  saw  loose  men,  their  garments  ever  flapping, 

Lounging  a-row  along  each  ruined  wooden  stair; 

Their  untamed  faces  in  the  golden  sun  were  soft. 

But  their  hard,  bright  eyes  were  wild,  and  in  the  sun's 
soft  tlare 

Xothing  they  saw  but  sounding  seas  and  the  crash  of 
ravening  wind ; 

•Xothing  but  furious  struggle  with  toil  that  never 
would  end. 

The  call  of  mine  ancient  sea  was  clamoring  through 
their  blood; 

Ah,  they  all  felt  that  call,  but  nothing  they  under- 
stood 

-Vs  I  came  down  by  the  winding  streets  to  South 
Street  by  the  water. 

.\s  I  came  down  to  South  Street  by  the  soft  sea-water, 
I  saw  long  ships,  their  mast-heads  ever  bowing; 

Sweet  slender  maids  in  clinging  gowns  of  golden, 

Curtseying  stately  in  a  fashion  olden, 

Bowing  sweetly — each  a  king's  fair  daughter — 

To  me,  their  millionth,  millionth  lover, 

I,  the  seventh  son  of  the  old  sea-rover, 

.\s  I  came  down  to  South  Street  by  the  myriad  mov- 
ing water. 

— McClnre's  Magacine  (August). 


EXHAUSTION 
Made  Worse  By  Coft'ee  Drinking 


There's  a  delusion  about  coffee  which 
manyperson.s,  not  necessarily  chemists  only, 
are  fast  finding  out. 

That  exhaustion  from  long  hours  of  hard 
mental  or  physical  work  is  increased  bj'the 
reaction  of  coffee,  rather  than  relieved,  is  a 
well  known  fact.  A  prominent  music  pro- 
fessor found  the  true  state  of  the  coffee  evil, 
and  also  the  remedy.  His  wife  tells  his 
experience  : 

"For  over  thirty  years  my  husband  taught 
music  6  days  a  week  and  12  to  14  hours  a 
day.  None  too  robust,  such  constant  work 
made  a  drain  on  his  strength  so  that  he  was 
often  quite  exhausted  by  Saturday  night. 

"He  formed  the  habit  of  drinking  strong 
coffee  regularly  with  his  meals.  Occasion- 
ally when  he  did  not  have  his  coffee  he  would 
.suffer  from  headache,  nervousness  and  weak- 
ness. This  alarmed  him  and  me  also,  for 
we  feared  he  was  becoming  a  slave  to  coffee. 

"About  that  time  we  heard  of  Postum  and 
decided  to  try  it.  At  first  we  did  not  like 
it,  but  soon  learned  it  should  be  boiled  15 
minutes  after  boiling  commences,  and  then 
when  served  hot  with  cream  and  a  little 
sugar,  it  was  a  drink  fit  for  kings. 

"My  hu.sband  found  he  was  gaining  in 
weight  while  using  Postum.  He  was  rid  of 
constipation,  his  headache  disappeared  and 
his  nerves  became  strong. 

"Now  at  61  he  is  still  able  to  work  at 
teaching,  selling  instruments  or  superin- 
tending the  farm,  and  can  out- work  many 
younger  men. 

"He  has  never  gone  back  to  coffee  and 
says  he  never  will.  Recommending  Postum 
to  others  is  one  of  his  hobbies.  "We  are 
happy  to  say  all  our  children  drink  Postum 
and  are  fond  of  it." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read,  "the  Road  to  Wellville"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


THERMOS 


BOTTLE 

— the  famous  bottle  that  keeps 
any  drink  steaming  hot  24 
hours,  or  ice  cold  72  hours, 
without  fire  or  ice. 

You  need  the  THERMOS 
Bottle  for  Traveling,  Motoring, 
Yachting,  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Canoeing,  or  Picnicking. 

You  need  the  THERMOS 
Bottle    AT    HOME    to    keep 
baby's  sterilized  milk  at  feeding 
temperature    day   or   night — or 
to  keep  a  sick  person's  nourish- 
ment and  drinks,  hot  or  cold 
as   required,  always  ready  at 
the  bedside. 

The   THERMOS  Bottle 

is  made  with  a  vacuum 

which   heat   and    cold 

cannot    pass    through. 

Lasts    a    lifetime. 

No  chemicals. 

Filled,    cleaned, 

emptied    same    as 

any  ordinary  bottle. 


) 

I. .4/ 


Get  at  least  one  THERMOS  Bottle  at 
once— with  two  THERMOS  Bottles  you 
can  have  both  hot  and  cold  drinks 
always    ready. 

Patented  in  all  countries— beware  of 
infringements.  Sold  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  will  ship  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  price.  Pints,  $3.73;  Quarts, 
$3.75.      Over    700,000    sold    in    1907. 

Send  postcard  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  about 
the  THERMOS  Bottle. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  COMPANY 

517  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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HOW  TO  INVEST 

It  is  important  to  the  investor  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
conditions  affecting  the  securities  he  has  bought  or  in- 
tends to  buy. 

"THE  WEEKLY  FINANCIAL  REVIEW" 
is  a  small  four-page  editorial  sheet,  which  treats  broadly 
and  without  prejudice,  current  events  in  the  financial, 
commercial  and  political  world  as  they  bear  upon  se- 
curities and  other  investments  and  is  of  interest  and  value 
to  investors  and   business  men.      THE    REVIEW 

WILL  ON  APPLICATION  BE  MAILED 
REGULARLY  WITHOUT  CHARGE  TO 
THOSE  INTERESTED. 

J.  S.  BACHE  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Kxrhange) 

Bankers,  42  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Cold  water  all  night  at  your  bedside 

Think  of  its  convenience  to  mothers  with  small  children ; 
to  invalids  with  parched  lips  and  fevered  brow,  to  boarders; 
to  evervlx)dy  who  needs  ice-cold  water  or  cracked  ice  handy — 
and  who  d^iesn't  ? 

Tlie  Frigidor  has  a  hundred  uses  in  the  home,  and  wins  its 
way  into  instant  favor. 

T)ie  I'risidor  h<ilds  a  quart  of  water,  and  is  easy  to  pour. 
(Tlciiii.  s.iiiitary.  durabk-. 

$1.30  complete.     Ask  your  dealer 

Our  illustrated  booklet  tells  all  al)oiit  it.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

Druggifts,  de|)artment  and  house-furnishinj;  stores  sell  the  Frigidor. 

If  voiir  dealer  hasn't  it  write  us,  .iiul   «e"Il  see  that  you  get  it. 

Whitall  Tatum  Company 


Philadelphia        New  York 

Boston  Chka(;(>  S.\n   Fn.\Ncisro 


Sydney 


Lducational 


MASsACIirstETTS.  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  ;|  Young  Women 

Hf.v.  Sa-Mikl  V.  CoLK,  .\  .M.,  I>  I)  ,  President. 

7fth  i/riir  hfQins  Sfpt.  ii.th.  /,*»•'.  Kn'lowed.  (Vrtilicates 
to  college.  Advanced  courxeM  for  bi»;h-flchool  KriiduHte!< 
and  othen*.  ArtandmuMc.  Native  French  and  German. 
New  dinini;  hall  and  dormitories.  .Modern  Rymnaxium. 
with  rPHident  inKtnictor;  tcnniH,  baMki-t-ball,  ticld-hockey, 
etc.  Steam  and  electricity  Healthful  location  within 
SO  miles  of  Boston.  For  catalogue  and  views,  address 
\VHK.\TON    SK.MINAKY.    Norton.   Mass. 


New  Vouk.  ■.W.'  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's School  (T/kLh 

Classical  School.  .\lu!iic.  Art.  I.,nnKuaKeH.  .\dvantaKes  of 
the  city.  Home  care  and  social  life  Special  and  regular 
■tadies.  Physical  culture,  ridine.  and  out-door  exercise. 
Qymnasium.     Annex  in  Paris.     Summer  travel. 


MRS.  FRANCES  MARSHALL 

iFormerl.N  of  the  Vcltiu  School.  New  Yorki 
nrliircllir  Miinor,  .\.  T. 

BoardinKand  Day  School  for  I.ittle  Girls.  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Intermediate  and  .lunior  I)eI)artment^. 

A.l.lns«  Boi  .li,  Hriarclitl  Man..r,  for  <ir<ulars. 


Emma  Willard   School   for   Girls 

(Formerly  Troy  Frmiili-  Seminaryi.  rerti(i<ntr  adiiiit.t  lo  WellMJfy. 
Vxsar,  Smith,  .ind  WfIU  Collvfea,  nnd  Cornell  I'niverKity.  Gcnpriil 
>nd  Special  Caurtten.  Mu»ii:  nnd  Art  .SihooN.  Fireproof  buildin»«. 
Bsskel-ball,  hutker  and  other  oiil.ofdoorc.inien.  For  rirriilarn.  addresn 
.MlM  A.V.VA   I.KACH.  A.M.,    Princip;il.  Troy,   N.  V. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


74th  Year  opens  Sept.  24. 
iTIorning:  Class,  U:.M)—li. 
Afternoon  Clans.  3.;J0— (i. 
Kvening  Class,  8—10, 
Decrees    LL.B.,    LL  M.,    ,1.1). 


A<Mn-is  I,.  .1   Tompkins.  Siv 


\Vasliiu«t(>n  Si|.,  N.  Y, 


BORDENTOWN   MIUTARY    INSTITUTE 

Our  first  aim  is  to  make  stronu.   manly,  successful   men 

— physically,    mentally,    morally.     CollcKe    and    husiness 

preparation,    (.'ataloirue.  Rev.  T,  H.  I.aNDON.  A.  M.,  I). I).. 

Principal.      Lieut. -Col.     T.     J).     I,ani>ON.    Comman<lant. 

Borijentows-on-the-Uelawaue.  N.  .1. 


The     Homeopathic     Medical     Department 

or  The  I'liliei'Hlly  of  MI<-hlKi>ii  iifforcN  iiiiciiiiallcd 
advantaircH  for  tlio  stii<ly  of  medicine.  An  announce- 
ment will  be  sent  iifion  application  to 

W.  B.  III\MI»AI.K,  M.  n.,Deiiii, 

CM  For.Nt  Ave.,  ANN  AUBOK.  M\CU 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70    l-'irih     Avenue,    \ew    1  ork 

Recommi'nd- Ii-iichers  lo  schools,  families  and  colleKcs. 
Advises  parents  aliout  M-hiwds  Wm.O.  I'm!  I,  .Mnur. 


A   Happv 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  whole  truth 
bout  self  and  sex  and  their 
ition  to  life  and  health, 
knowledge  does  not  come 
telliRc-ntly  of  itself, nor  correct- 
f rom  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated)   •-' •' 

6y  William  H.  WaUiiig,  AM ,  M  D.,  imparti  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowlediea  Young  M.Tn  Should  Have. 

Knowledie  a  Young  Hu^bnnd  Should  Hav*. 

Knowledge  a  K.ither  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  Hie  Sob. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Caughwr. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Sho'ld  Have. 
RUh    Cloth    Binding,    Fnll    Gold    Stamp,    Hlnilraled,    tS.OO 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinio  ■»  "  and  Table  ol  Contant* 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  B,    Phlla..  Pa. 


Long  Life 

And  How  To  Attain  It 

By    PEARCE    KINTZING,    M.D. 

"  Dr.  Kintzing  has  no  infallible  receipts  to  offer. 
There  is  nothing  startlim;  to  offer  nor  any  new- 
fangled theorv.  The  book  is  eminently  sensible, 
full  of  good  advice,  sane  and  practical." 

— AV.c  Yori-  Sun 

"  It  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  every- 
day man  or  woman  can  understand  it.  It  reflects 
lliorough  study  and  obseivation."— /^(ij/c;;  Globe. 

"Eminently  wise  and  practical— a  gem  which 
deserves  to  be  in  tlie  hands  of  all  children  as  they 
leave  school,  in  the  hands  of  i)arents,  and  certainly 
of  all  teachers.'"  L.  R.  Ki.km.m,  Ph.D.,  Bureau  of 
luiucation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"A  sensible  book  ■  free  from  exaggeration."' 

Jami-s  Tvson,  Nl.l).,  I'niversity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

l2mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net ;  by  mall,  SI. 10. 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44  6o  Fast  23d  Street.  New  \(irk 
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shines  brigHHy  in  dL'H'ouse  where 
•  APOLIP  abolishes  dirh  buh"Dir|- 
5.nd  despekirswre  close  ofkirf.-Try  jMn 
your  next- house  clea^ninig  3©^8f-.^r^:.^a 


Th«  Message  from  >Iarathon. 

By  Lavre.sce  Housman. 
Rejoice,  we  conquer!"     So  from  Marathon  word 
Came,  by  the  fleetest  of  foot,  to  the  gods  of  Greece. 
.Xnd   the  hills  of  Athens,   the  marble  mother,  wer« 
stirred. 
And  the  echo  thereof  to  the  life  in  her  womb  cried 
■"Peace!" 

A  bubble  of  wine  from  those  lips,   and  a  city  was 
drunk 

With  the  sudden  joy  of  a  birth  when  its  throes  are 
past: 

Europe  is  saved  from  the  flood,  and  Asia  shrunk 

Back  to  her  borders  forever  while  Greece  shall  last! 

While  (ireece  shall  last! — while  joy  for  the  strength 
of  a  steed 
And  delight  in  the  limbs  of  a  runner  inspire  man's 
will, 
So  long  in  our  midst  shall  be  found  the  Grecian  breed 
By  the  dark  Semitic  gods  unconquered  still. 

O  ghost  of  the  great  Pheidippides,  hear  that  shout 

Ringing  the  vast  arena!     You  they  acclaim — 
You,  the  runner  of  old,  whose  life  went  out 

In  praise  of  your  gods,  young  lord  of  the  deathless 
name! 

— T]ie  W estminstcr  Gazette  (London). 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

July  31. — The  British  House  of  Lords  passes  the 
old-age-pensions  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  Commons. 

August  I. — President  Castro,  demanding  an  ap)oIogy 
from  Holland  for  alleged  insults,  withdraws  the 
exequaturs  of  all  the  Dutch  consuls  in  Venezuela. 

August  2. — Several  towns  in  the  Kootenav  Valley, 
British  Columbia,  are  destroyed  by  foi-est  fires, 
with  a  loss  ot  fifty  lives  and  a  destruction  of 
property  worth  about  $6,000,000. 

.August  3. — The  British  battle-shipVurfomitab/*,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  board,  arrives  at  Cowes 
on  its  return  from  Quebec. 

.\ugust  5. — Count  Zeppelin's  air-ship,  after  nearly- 
completing  a  twenty-four-hour  flight,  lands  to 
make  repairs  at  Echterdingen,  Germany,  and  is 
destroyed  by  fire  during  a  storm,  funds  for  a 
new  air-ship  are  being  provided  by  the  German 
government  and  through  private  subscriptions. 

.•\  strike  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  involves 
over  8,000  shopmen. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  stabbed  by  a  palace  official, 
his  life  being  saved  by  a  coat  of  mail. 

-\ugust  6. — News  is  received  that  Mylius  Erichsen, 
the  Danish  arctic  explorer,   has  perished  in  Green- 
land. 
.•\  new  Cabinet  is  formed  in  Turkey. 

Domestic. 

General. 

.\ugust  I. — Attorney-General  Bonaparte  decides 
that  Oklahoma's  national  l)ank  guaranty  fund 
plan  is  illegal. 

Sarriuel  E.  Moffett,  one  of  the  editors  of  Collier's 
Weekly,  is  drowned  while  bathing  at  Normandie- 
by-the-Sea,  .\.  J. 

.Vugust  2.-  Henri  Farman  flies  one-third  of  a  mile 
in  thirty  seconds  in  his  aeroplane  at  Brighton 
Beach,  N.  Y. 

August  3. — A  fire  in  the  elevator  and  freight  ware- 
house district  in  Chicago  destroys  property  valued 
at  over  $2,000,000. 

.\ugust  4. — U.  S.  Senator  W.  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Dubuque. 
The  Baldwin  dirigible  balloon  makes  a  successful 

flight  at  Fort  .Mycr,  Va. 
Bronson  Howard,  the  dramatist,  dies  at  his  sum* 
mer  home  in  Avon-by-the-Sca,  N.  J. 

Political. 

.■\ugust  1. — W.  II.  Taft  declares  that  the  greatest 
question  now  before  the  public  is  the  prompt  and 
cheap  administration  of  justice. 

August  4 — Governor  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  announces 
his  candidacy  for  the  seat  of  the  late  Senator 
.•Mlison. 

.August  6.  —  W.  H  Taft  a>ldres,ses  the  Virginia  Bar 
.Association  at   Hot   Springs. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  BRYAN'S  KEY-NOTE 

"i  A  T  HAT  lie  must  liave  siispecied  tor  some  time  has  now  tinned 
*  *  out  to  be  true,  as  one  editor  remarks,  and  Mr.  Bryan  has 
been  officially  informed  that  he  is  the  Democratic  nominee.  }ie 
was  not  caught  unprepared  by  this  announcement,  and  responded 
with  a  speech  of  some  five  thousand  words  which  is  commended 
by  editors  of  both  parties  for  its  force  and  incisivene.ss.  The  key- 
note of  the  speech,  and  what  is  taken  to  be  Mr.  Bryan's  intended 
key-note  for  the  campaign,  is  the  question:  "Shall  the  people 
rule  .' "  The  intimation  in  the  speech  is  that  tlie  "predatory  inter- 
ests "  have  gained  the  saddle  under  Republican  administrations 
and  that  the  only  way  to  dislodge  them  is  to  turn  the  Republican 
party  out  of  power. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  three  plans  for  restoring  the  rule  of  tlie  people. 
He  would  cripple  the  influence  of  tiie  "predatory  interests"  in 
political  campaigns  by  compelling  publicity  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions :  he  would  break  their  power  in  the  Senate  by  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  and  he  would  encourage  popular  reforms  in  the 
House  by  revising  the  rules  that  .so  often  permit  the  .Speaker  to 
nip  ambitious  reformers  in  the  l)ud.  He  quotes  I'lx-sident  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Taft  to  show  that  the  "  interests  "  ha\e  come  into 
piower  during  Republican  rule,  and  tiien  says  : 

"During  all  this  time.  I  beg  to  remind  you.  Republican  officials 
presided  in  the  Executive  departments,  filled  the  Cabinet,  domi- 
nated the  Senate,  controlled  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
occupied  most  of  the  Federal  judgeships.  Four  years  ago  the  Re- 
publican platform  boastfully  declared  that  since  1860^ — with  the 
exception  of  two  years — the  Republican  party  had  been  in  control 
of  part  or  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Federal  (iovernment  :  that  for 
two  years  only  was  the  Democratic  party  in  a  position  to  either 
enact  or  repeal  a  law.  Having  drawn  the  salaries  :  having  enjoyed 
the  honors;  having  secured  the  prestige,  let  the  Republican  party 
accept  the  responsibility  .' 

"Why  were  these  "known  abuses"  permitted  to  develop  ?  Why 
have  they  not  been  corrected  ?  If  existing  laws  are  sufficient,  why 
have  they  not  been  enforced  ?  All  of  the  Executive  machinery  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party. 
Are  new  laws  necessary  .'  Why  have  they  not  been  enacted  ? 
With  a  Republican  President  to  recommend,  with  a  Republican 
.Senate  and  House  to  carry  out  his  recommendations,  why  does 
the  Republican  candidate  plead  for  further  time  in  which  to  do 
whr.t  should  have  been  done  long  ago  ?  Can  Mr.  Taft  promise  to 
be  more  strenuous  in  the  jjrosecution  of  wrong-doers  than  the 
present  Executive  .'  Can  he  ask  for  a  larger  majority  in  the  .Senate 
than  his  party  now  lias  ?  Does  he  need  more  Republicans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  a  Si>eaker  with  more  unlimited 
authority  ? 

"So  long  as  the  Republican  party  remains  in  power,  it  is  power- 
less to  regenerate  it.self.      It  can  not  attack  wrong-doing  in  high 


places  without  disgracing  many  of  its  prominent  members,  and  it, 
therefore,  uses  opiates  instead  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  Its  male- 
factors construe  each  Republican  victory  as  an  indorsement  of 
their  conduct  and  threaten  the  party  with  defeat  if  they  are  inter- 
fered with.  Not  until  that  party  pa.sses  through  a  period  of  fasting 
in  the  wilderness  will  the  Republican  leaders  learn  to  study  pub- 
lic questions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  masses.  Just  as  with  in- 
dividuals 'the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches 
choke  the  truth,'  so  in  politics,  wiien  party  leaders  .ser'.-e  far  away 
from  home  and  are  not  in  constant  contact  with  the  vcters,  con- 
tinued party  succe.ss  blinds  their  eyes  to  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  makes  them  deaf  to  the  cry  of  distress." 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  Mr.  Bryan's  explicit  limitation  of  his 
remarks  to  the  toi)ics  in  the  Democratic  platform.  "  A  platform 
is'binriing  as  to  what  it  omits  as  well  as  to  what  it  contains,"  he 
declares,  and  adds  that  "an  official  is  not  at  liberty  to  use  the 
authority  vested  in  him  to  urge  personal  \iews  which  have  not  been 
submitted  to  the  voters  for  their  approval."  This  is  widely  ac- 
cepted as  a  virtual  announcement  that  he  will  not  insist  upon  his 
earlier  radical  ideas,  nor  try  to  introduce  them  into  his  Adminis- 
tration if  elected.  The  platform,  he  believes,  "specifically  out- 
lines all  the  remedial  legislation  which  we  can  hope  to  secure 
during  the  next  four  years."  Another  passage  in  his  speech  that 
is  regarded  as  an  olive  brancli  held  out  to  the  conservative  wing 
of  the  party,  runs  thus  : 

"The  Democratic  party  is  not  the  enemy  of  any  legitimate  indus- 
try or  of  honest  accumulations.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  friend  of 
industry  and  the  stedfast  protector  of  that  wealth  which  represents 
a  service  to  society.  The  Democratic  party  does  not  seek  to  anni- 
hilate all  corporations  ;  it  simply  as.^erts  that  as  the  Covernment 
creates  corporations  it  must  retain  the  power  to  regulate  and  to 
control  them,  and  that  it  should  not  permit  any  corporation  to  con- 
vert itself  into  a  monopoly.  Surely  we  should  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  legitimate  corporations  in  our  effort  to  protect  business 
and  industry  from  the  odium  which  lawless  combinations  of  capital 
will,  if  unchecked,  cast  upon  them.  Only  by  the  separation  of  the 
good  from  the  bad  can  the  good  be  made  secure." 

"The  omen  of  a  great  victory  "  is  seen  by  the  Raleigh  A'e'ws 
and  (Observer  (Dem.)  in  this  attack  upon  "the  corporation- 
entrenched  Republicans,"  and  the  Richmond  lYeius  Leader  (Dem.) 
thinks  the  speech  "should  rally  the  Democracy  to  thorough  reor- 
ganization and  harmony."  He  "literally  takes  the  hide  off  the 
Republican  partv,"  exclaims  the  New  Haven  Union  (Dem.)  in  an 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  and  "puts  the  G.  O.  P.  crowd  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  into  a  corner  from  which  they  will  not  be  able  to 
extricate-  tiiemselvv^s  during  this  campaign."  .Says  the  Albany 
Times-  C  '11  ion  ( Dem . )  : 

"Bryan  shows  that  he  has  caught  the  right  spirit  of  Democracy. 
He  stands  just  where  Jefferson  stood  a  century  ago,  when  he  drove 
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ANU     IHKH     Hlll.l    M  <    H    A    HKill    WALL   AROUND    IT,    TOO  I   " 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  A'<-<-c»rf  (Dem.). 

CAMl'AK.N    REPARTEE. 


iiKN  AN-  "  Why  aon't  they  try  liot  air!" 

— May  in  tlie  DaUoW  Journal  (Rep.). 


Federalism  before  liiin  :  w  liere  Jackson  stood  wlien  he  throttled  tlie 
Money  Devil  in  the  very  vaults  of  the  Bank  :  where  Tilden  stood 
when  he  defied  the  motley  hordes  of  rapine  and  plunder  which  had 
gathered  under  Hayes." 

The  chances  of  the  Kepid)licaii  jiarty  curinp^  the  ills  that  havt- 
sprung  up  under  its  rule  are  treated  caustically  by  the  I'hiladelphi.i 
Record  (Dem.)  as  follows  : 

"  Can  the  party  be  depended  on  to  remedy  the  ills  it  has  fostered  ': 
Is  it  likely  to  cure  where  it  failed  to  prevent .'  A  Republican  I'resi- 
dent  recommends  reforms,  a  Republican  Congress  refuses  to  effect 
them,  and  a  Republican  convention  bows  down  in  honor  to  both. 
Do  such  acts  as  these  indicate  that  the  Republican  party  is  govern- 
ing the  country?  If  the  party  is  not.  then  the  moneyed  interests, 
the  predatory  corporations,  are  ruling  it  through  the  Republican 
party.  If  these  financial  and  corporate  interests  are  ruling,  it  is 
evident  that  the  people  are  not 
ruling. 

"Over  and  over  again,  inci- 
sively and  with  merciless  force. 
Mr.  Bryan  presents  the  evidence 
that  the  people  are  not  ruling; 
power  is  in  some  unseen  and  un- 
constitutional hands,  'ihe  Presi- 
dent and  the  candidate  are  well 
known  to  be  favorable  to  a  low 
tariff.  The  people  East  and 
West  are  demanding  a  remission 
of  tariff  burdens.  C.Ongre.ss  does 
not  act.  Why  .''  Because  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  arc  con- 
trolling Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent urged  upon  Congress  ad- 
ditional power  of  control  over 
cor|)f)rations.  The  j)latforni 
promises  it.  But  Congress  is  just 
as  Republican  as  the  President 
and  the  convention,  and  Congress 
does  nothing. 

"Perhaps  Congress  would  like 
to.  But  the  .S|)eaker  and  .Mr. 
Payne,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  Mr.  l)al- 
zell,  of  the  Rules  Committer, 
and  Mr.  Sherman,  who  has  been  • 


nominated  for  \'ice-Presidenf,  and  a  few  other  bosses  cf  the  House 
saw  to  it  that  there  should  be  no  action.  Why  ?  Because  the  peo- 
ple are  not  ruling;  some  interests  way  back  out  of  sight  that  con- 
trol the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  are  ruling 

"What  more  is  there  to  say  ?  Nothing,  e.vcept  that  the  Republi- 
can party  should  be  turned  out  of  office,  and  the  Democratic  party, 
which  has  been  fighting  these  evils  for  many  years  and  is  not  domi- 
nated by  any  special  or  privileged  interests,  should  be  installed  in 
jjower. " 

The  New  York  JrHniitc  (Pep.)  comes  to  the  defense  of  its  party 
against  these  charges  in  the  following  editorial  : 

"Mr.  Bryan's  argument  that  the  Republican  party  has  been  in 
power,  with  the  exception  of  two  Administrations,  ever  since  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  therefoie  the  economic  abuses  that  exist  are 
due  to  the  Rei)ublican  party  and  it  is  incapable  of  remedying  them, 

is  sophistical.  The  vast  concen* 
tration  of  capital,  with  its  abu.ses, 
is  a  recent  development,  extend- 
ing only  over  a  period  in  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  been 
in  power  half,  or  nearly  half,  the 
time,  and  the  correction  of  the 
abuses  has  already  been  under- 
taken by  a  Republican  Adminis- 
tration in  a  spirit  which  promi.scs 
complete  success.  The  worst  of 
them  have  already  been  wiped 
out,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Taft's 
Administration  will  be  to  con- 
tinvie  that  of  the  present  one.  If 
the  responsibility  for  the  evils 
can  be  fairly  fixt  in  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Bryan  seeks  to  fix  it — 
which  we  admit  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument  — it  must  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  parties, 
while  the  credit  for  remedying 
them  belongs  to  the  Republican 
party  alone. 

"The  issue  is  whether  the  Re- 
))ublican  party  shall  be  jjcrmitted 
to  go  on  with  the  v.ork  which  it 
is  doing  well  or  whether  that  task 
shall  be  entrusted  to  the   Demo- 
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cratic  party,  which  lias  sliow  ii  no  capacity  to  do  inoii-  tlian  to  talk 
about  tlie  evils. 

"Shall  it  be  left  to  a  caretiil  ami  able  admini.strator  like  Mr. 
Taft  or  to  an  inexperienced  visionary  like  Mr.  Uryan  .'  Hoth  de- 
clare the  same  purpose,  tho  their  methods  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles. 

"  In  eciuipnient  for  it  there  is  no  room  for  comparison.  And  we 
will  stake  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Taft  against  Mr.  liryan's 
much -paraded  moral  apparatus  any  day  nf  tlic  tlnt-e  liundred  and 
si.\ty-ti\e." 

Mr.  Bryan's  question  wiutiicr  the  people  shall  rule  lias  been 
answered  by  them  several  times  pretty  emphatically  by  ruling  out 
him  and  his  ideas,  remarks  the  New  York  E'l'eitiitff  Mm'/  {\<gy>-)- 
To  quote : 

"  If  the  Democratic  candidate  has  in  mind  the  rule  of  majorities, 
why,  then,  majority  rule  has  been  twice  vindicated  on  his  own  head 
— once  in  1S96,  when  lie  was  beaten  by  a  popular  majority  of  600,- 


PRESIDENTIAL   ANXIETY  FOR   THE 
FARMER 

■\  A  ^  II I  \.V.  tho  .\merican  farmer  "  is  a>  a  rule  lutlcr  oil  than  iiis 
*  *  forl)i'ars."  President  Ko(>sevelt  i)elievcs  tiiat  "iiis  in- 
crease in  well-being  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  country  as 
a  wiiole,"  so  he  has  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter and  report  upon  "the  present  condition  of  country  li''e,"  upon 
"  what  means  are  now  available  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  whicli 
e.vist,"  and  upon  methods  of  "permanent  etlort  in  investigation 
and  actual  work  "  along  these  lines. 

While  most  of  tiie  press  speak  favorably  of  this  plan,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  that  a  project  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  could 
be  launched  in  the  middle  of  a  political  campaign  without  exciting 
skeptical  remarks  about  its  sincerity.  The  farmer  is  not  asking 
any  favors  of  anybody,  declares  tiie  New  ^'o^k  Tiiiics  (Ind.  Deni.), 


GIFFORD    PINCHOT, 

Of  the  Federal  Forest  Service,  who 
origfinated  the  idea. 
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appointed  as  chairman  of  the  Commission,  tinds  lie  will  be  unable  to  serve. 


•000  and  by  a  majority  of  95  electoral  votes;  again  in  lyoo,  when 
he  was  beaten  by  a  popular  majority  of  CS50.000  and  by  a  majority 
of  137  electoral  votes.  In  his  several  campaigns  for  the  Nebraska 
Senatorship  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  further  made  to  feel  tlie  weight  of 
a  hostile  popular  majority. 

"  If  by  his  question  Mr.  Bryan  has  in  mind  the  triumph  of  popular 
beliefs,  the  same  exhibit  01  personal  disaster  must  be  made.  The 
people  ruled  against  his  fifty-cent  dollar  in  1896,  and  against  his 
plan  of  cutting  our  colonial  possessions  adrift  in  1900.  Those 
decisions  represented  the  popular  will  deliberately  arrived  at 
and  fairly  exprest,  and  hold  more  strongly  now  than  in  1900  or 
in  1896. 

"'Shall  the  people  i-ule?  '  If  Mr.  Bryan  wanted  really  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative,  he  would  have  refused  a  renomina- 
tion  and  he  would  welcome  his  own  defeat.  The  people  are  more 
•determined  on,  and  more  interested  in,  a  policy  of  public  regula- 
tion of  corporations  than  any  other  question.  With  that  their  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Bryan  is  the  wrong  man  to  enforce  their  rule,  for  he  has 
said  repeatedly  that  public  regulation  of  railroads  was  foredoomed 
to  failure,  and  that  the  only  practicable  policy  was  government 
•ownership. 

"There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Bryan's  pretentious  catchword  that 
is  new.  that  bears  on  conditions  immediately  ahead,  save  what  is 
destructive  of  his  own  position." 


and  he  "knows  that  he  is  his  own  best  friend,  and  needs  no  other, 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  any  other  after  election. "  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  similarly  finds  it  hard  to  say  whetiier  the 
President's  appeal  is  "destined  to  furnish  better  material  for  the 
campaign  orator  or  for  Mr.  Dooley,"  but  inclines  to  say  the  latter  ; 
while  the  New  York  Journal  of  Cominerce  (Fin.)  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent has  overstept  constitutional  boundaries  and  is  meddling  with 
something  that  is  none  of  his  concern.      It  observes  : 

"The  idea  that  a  paternal  Government  at  Washington  is  to  con- 
•  cern  itself  with  their  sanitary,  hygienic,  business,  social,  and  do- 
mestic interests,  and  help  them  to  better  their  condition,  involves 
a  reversal  of  the  theory  that  the  people  govern  themselves  through 
agencies  of  their  own  and  are  not  governed  by  a  superior  power 
exercising  a  benevolent  oversight  of  their  personal  affairs." 

The  President  himself,  however,  declares  that  the  improvement 
of  life  on  the  farm  is  the  most  important  question  now  before  the 
^American  people,  "with  the  single  exception  of  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources,  which  underlies  the  problem  of  rural  life." 
He  says  further  : 

"It  is  especially  important  that  whatever  will  serve  to  prepare 
countrv  children  for  life  on  the  farm  and  whatever  will  brighten 
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home  life  in  tlic  country  and  make  it  richer  and  more  attractive 
for  the  mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  of  farmers  should  be  done 
promptly,  thoroughly,  and  gladly.  There  is  no  more  important 
person,  measured  in  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  than 
the  larmer"s  wife,  no  more  important  home  than  the  country  home, 
and  it  is  of  national  importance  to  do  the  best  we  can  for  both. 

"The  farmers  have  hitherto  had  less  than  their  full  share  of  pub- 
lic attention  along  tiie  lines  of  business  and  social  life.  There  is 
too  much  belief  among  all  our  people  that  the  prizes  of  life  lie 
away  from  the  farm.  1  am  therefore  anxious  to  bring  before  the 
people  of  the  I'nited  States  the  question  of  securing  better  busi- 
ness and  better  living  on  the  farm,  whether  by  cooperation  between 
farmers  for  buying,  selling,  and  borrowing,  by  promoting  social 
advantages  and  opportunities  in  the  country-,  or  by  any  other 
legitimate  means  that  will  help  to  make  country-  life  more  gainful, 
more  attractive  and  fuller  of  opportunities,  pleasure;;,  and  rewards 
for  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  farms." 

Practically  all  the  papers  that  comment  on  the  new  commission 
and  its  work  mention  the  improvement  in  rural  social  conditions 
due  to  the  telephone,  the  automobile,  and  rural  free  delivery,  and 
suggestions  for  further  improvement  naturally  lie  along  similar 
lines.  The  parcels  post,  the  postal  savings-bank,  rural  mounted 
police,  and  road  improvement  are  mentioned.  The  New  York 
J-^7'ennt^^Jourfuj/<,^\^  in  a  characteristic  editorial  in  tlie  Hrisbane 
style  : 

"The  farmer  doesn't  care  to  be  either  coddleil  oi  mollycoddled. 
He  doesn't  want  to  be  nursed,  or  treated  like  a  very  large,  deserv- 
ing baby.  He  wants  plain  justice,  and  he  w.wrs  a  few  of  the 
gentlemen  that  run  the  Government  and  spend  the  ("iovernment"s 
money  TO  STOi'  1)Iscri.minati\(;  A(i.\i.\sT  him. 

"If  the  (Government  of  this  country  would  run  the  country  as 
tho  the  real  idea  were  to  benefit  all  of  the  people,  instead  of  run- 
ning it  as  it  is  run  now,  to  benefit  a  few  corporations,  that  farmer 
problem  which  worries  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  largely  solved. 

"Give  the  farmer  a  I'.^RCELS  post  to  begin  with.  Let  him 
send  his  dozen  eggs  or  his  pair  of  chickens  direct  to  the  man  that 
wants  to  E.\T  them,  or  at  least  to  the  retail  merchant.     Cl'T  out 

THE  COM.MISSION  .MERCHANT.  THE  WHOLESALER,  AMJ  A  FEW  OK 
THE   OTHER  CITY    I'ARASITES  'tHAT  LIVE  ON  THE    FARMER.      Cut 

out  the  shameful  charges  of  the  refrigerator-car  system,  of  the 
expre.ss  company,  and  the  others  that  make  the  farmer  helpless, 

TH.\T  CCJ.MPKL  HIM  TO  LET  SO  MIC  II  OF  HIS  STIFF  ROT  li'ON  THE 
flROl'NIi. 

"  Let  the  rUral  mail-carrier  bring  to  the  farmer  the  packages  that 
he  needs,  and  take  away  from  the  farm  the  packages  that  the  farm- 
er wants  to  send.  Don't  compel  the  farmer  to  hitch  up  and  drive 
five  or  ten  miles  to  do  some  little  errand  that  could  be  done  by  the 
mail-carrier.  PAssiNf;  the  farmer's  nooR  .wn  }*.\ii)  nv    him. 

"  Give  the  farmer  ckjverx.ment  TELECiRAi-Hs  and  telephones. 
Let  him  talk  to  his  neighbors  at  the  lowest  rates. 

"  Let  him  receive  at  nominal  rates  telegrams  from  his  customers, 
ordering  what  they  recpiire,  and  let  the  parcels  post  of  the  ("lovern- 


ment  deliver  the  small  orders  dail\.  The  rural  mail-<:arricr  would 
also  be  the  rural  carrier  of  telegrams.  The  cheap  telejjhone,  cost- 
ing at  the  very  outside  ten  dollars  per  year  for  each  farmer,  would 
bring  him  his  telegraph  messages  by  telejihone  irom  tlie  village 
if  he  chose. 

"  (//TV  the  Jantiii  a  ^'O'.u/iiJi/tii/  tilci^rapli.  tiltftJioiic.  </////  par- 
cels post  that  7i'///  enable  him  to  make  of  any  otie  of  the  eighty 
millions  of  Amerieans  his  imlivitlua I  customer. 

"Do  that,  and  you  will  niultiply  the  value  ol  the  fa.ni  .md  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer  by  ten,  to  begin  with. 

"Give  the  farmer  an  honest  government  savings-bank,  .md  let 
the  rural  carrier  do  the  carrying  of  deposits,  if  the  farmer  wishes 
to  have  it  so. 

"Give  the  farmer  a  place  where  he  can  put  his  mone\ .  and  know 
that  he  will  get  it  the  following  year,  when  he  wants  it.  Kree  him 
from  the  risk  of  the  more  or  le.ss  reliable  banking  institution  that 
fails  sometimes,  or  when  panic  comes  refuses  to  jiay  <>ut  cash, 
even  if  it  has  the  cash. 

"Then  reorganize  your  tariff  as  iho  \()i  iHoic.iir  ihe 
FAKMEK  REALLY  AMOlNTEi)  TO  so.METHiNt;.  Realize  that  the 
farmer  pays  the  tariff  on  everything  without  being  benefited  by 
that  tariff.  Europe  fi.xes  the  price  of  the  farmers  wheat,  corn,  and 
cotton.     He  competes  with  the  whole  world  on  a  free-trade  basis. 

"Watch  your  trust  in  agricultural  implements,  that  charges  the 
.American  farmer  twice  what  it  charges  his  competitor  in  Russia 
or  in  the  Argentine.  Watch  your  railroads,  that  figure  up  just  how 
much  the  farmer's  pocket  will  bear,  and  then  charge  him  as  much 
as  he  can  pay  without  actually  driving  him  off  the  farm 

"(jive  the  farmer  fair  access  to  the  modern  highway>.  The 
iiighway  of  the  body  and  of  goods  is  the  railroad.  The  highway 
of  thought  is  the  telephone  and  telegraph  wire.  Clear  out  the 
modern  feudal  barons  that  take  toll  on  all  these  highways.  Let 
the  inventions  of  to-day  become  great  blessings  for  ALL  of  the 
people,  instead  of  merely  great  sources  cv  profit  for  a  few  of  the 
people,  and  the  farmer  will  look  after  t'oT  ijsl  of  his  affairs." 


THE  AIR-SHIP  AS  A  WAR-MACHINE 

"V  T  OTWITIISTAN  I)1N( ;  the  recent  spectacular  tlenn)nstra- 
*-  ^  tions  of  the  air-ship  in  (Germany.  France,  and  the  I'nited 
.States,  the  American  press  still  remains  doubtful  of  the  attainment 
of  any  immediate  practical  results.  Altho  acknowledging  that 
these  experiments  mark  a  real. advance  in  aerial  navigation,  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  warn  the  public  against  a  too  >anguine 
practical  application  of  the  "try-outs  "  to  commercial  and  utilitarian 
purposes.  In  fact,  most  of  the  editorial  writers  dismiss  this  aspect 
of  the  situation  with  a  few  brief  words  of  .Missourian  philosoplu, 
passing  on  to  the  more  seiious  consideration  of  liie  air-^hip  as  a 
destructive  machine  for  service  in  war. 

As  the  New  York  iilohe  puts  it.  the  inieniational  inlere>i  in  sky 
na\igation  seems  to  arise  from  a  "desire  to  see  guns  r.it'u-r  than 


NOW    I  F.  1     THK   <  AMPAIGN    BF.C.IN. 

— Triggis  in  the  New  York  Press. 
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cargoes  in  the  blue."  thus  laconically  summing  up  the  phase  of 
the  experiments  which  at  present  is  undoubtedly  attractinjj  the 
most  attention.     Count  /cppciin's  monster  air-ship,  which    navi- 

j^ated  four  hundred  miles 
in  less  than  twenty-lour 
liours  before  its  destruc- 
tion, was  built  for  (ier- 
man  -  army  maneuvers. 
The  Wright  brothers' 
Hying-machine,  which  re- 
cently made  some  sensa- 
tional flights  in  France,  is 
l)oing  developed  for  the 
Inited  States  (ioveni- 
nient  trials,  and  our  War 
Department  has  already 
bought  Captain  Bald- 
win's dirigible  balloon, 
recently  tried  out  uncKr 
government  supervision 
at  Fort  Meyer.  There 
is  also  rumor  that  Mr. 
Farman,  the  French  avi- 
ator, is  to  offer  his 
iieavier-than-air  machine, 
with  which  he  has  recent- 
ly been  giving  public  ex- 
hibitions in  America,  to 
tlie  United  States  War 
Department, 

The  development  nl 
liie  air-ship  under  mili- 
tary aid  and  encourage- 
ment the  Brooklyn 
i'liion  believes  augurs 
the  possibility  of  future 
wars  being  decided  in  the 
clouds,  and  The  Scienlific 
American  declares  tliat 
with  a  little  further  development  of  the  air-ship  present  war 
tactics  "will  become  as  obsolete  as  moated  castles  for  defensive 
purposes  after  the  discovery  of  gunpowder."  The  New  Orleans 
Tiiiies-DeiiuKiut  i.\wA<is  an  English  authority  on  military  aero- 
nautics, Colonel  Copper,  who  foresees  important  wr.itime 
uses  for  the  (lirigil)le  balloon,  as  follows: 

"  Large  \esselsol  from  300,000  to  1,000,000  cubic  leel 
capacity,  capable  of  traveling  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles 
an  hour  in  a  calm,  and  of  carrying  considerable  quali- 
ties of  high  explosives,  can  set  out,  and,  with  a  favorable 
wind,  can  cover  vast  distances  in  a  few  hours.  When 
they  will  come,  and  what  their  objective  will  be,  can 
not  possibly  be  known  to  tiie  enemy,  who  can  not  always 
be  looking  with  guns  ready  pointed  into  the  air,  wliile 
they  will  pass  over  the  country  so  quickly  as  to  be  out 
of  range  almost  as  soon  as  seen, 

"Keeping  high  up  in  the  daytime  and  descending  at 
night,  tliey  can  keep  their  direction  with  practical  cer- 
tainty, and  hovering  close  over  any  desired  spot  may 
launch  explosives  with  delay-action  fuses,  which  will  en- 
able them  to  retire  Ut  a  safe  distance  before  the  explo- 
sion occurs ;  or  they  may  even  risk  destruction  to  effect 
some  notable  exploit. 

"Their  objectives  would  not  l)e  the  enemy's  armies, 
but  his  dockyards,  arsenals,  storehouses,  railway  centers, 
etc.,  where  the  maximum  of  damage  can  be  caused  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  I'ossibly  they  might  even  attack  the 
eneiny's  navy  if  he  has  one,  but  possibly  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced  in  a  more  humane  manner  by  merely 
(lesiicvini^    the    docks,  cic.     Tliere  would    r.pi)ear  to  be 


<   All.    THOMAS    S.     liALlJWIN, 

Inventor  ot  the  Baldwin  diiigible  balloon. 


but  little  ditficulty  in  lo('ging  the  explosives  with  great  accuracy  if 
good  plans  are  available  to  work  by,  while  the  expense,  even  should 
several  air-ships  be  lost,  would  be  insigniticant." 

'I'he  rortland  (htf^onuiu,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "it  is 
more  likely  that  invention  of  guns  for  destroying  air-siiips  will  pro- 
ceed much  more  rapidly  than  perfection  of  ships  for  aerial  naviga- 
tion." .And  the  IMiiladelphia  /'ii/i/ic  Leiif^er  raises  the  question  of 
the  availability  of  a  "machine  that  can  be  set  at  naught  by  a  ritle- 
l)all."     To  quote  I'/ie  Oret^'ouitt/i  iuy\\\t:r  : 

"When  a  single  rifle-ball  tired  tiirough  the  gas-bag  of  a  balloon 
will  start  a  tear  that  will  destroy  the  balloon  in  a  very  few  moments, 
it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  army  attacked  is  practically  safe 
from  explosives  designed  to  be  dropt  from  overhead. 

".Much  the  sauie  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  those  who  un- 
dertake to  operate  aeroplanes,  whose  exjiansive  wings  will  furnisii 
a  good  target  for  rapid-tire  guns  from  below.  An  air-ship  of  any 
.sort,  to  be  of  practical  use,  must  be  able  to  carry  about  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  explosives.  Either  a  balloon  or  an  aeroplane  that 
could  carry  this  weight  would  be  a  large  affair,  and  could  hardly 
escape  the  fusillade  of  leaden  bullets  that  would  be  fired  at  it 
from  guns  specially  designed  to  guard  against  attacks  from  that 
direction. 

"  .Accuracy  of  aim  is  one  of  the  well-known  attainments  ot  the 
modern  gunner.  A  little  practise  will  make  him  as  certain  to  hit 
a  target  above  him  as  to  hit  one  on  the  level.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  experiments  in  aerial  navigation  have  but  jus* 
begun,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  Yankee  ingenuity. 
Perhaps  some  way  will  be  found  to  escape  the  bullets  of  an  enemy." 

The  New  York  Tribune  quotes  a  ie<:ent  discussion  between 
Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Henry  Farman  on  tiie  future  of  the  air- 
sliip.     -Said  Mr.  Edison  : 

"  1  donl  think  inventors  have  been  on  the  right  track.  Tlie 
great  ditficulty,  of  course,  is  the  tremendous  power  required  in  the 
engine,  which  at  the  same  time  must  be  so  very  light.  There  are 
lots  of  men  working  night  and  day  on  that  problem,  and  some  one 
will  do  the  trick.     Liable  to  run  across  the  solution  any  day  now." 

Mr.  Edison  is  indirectly  (luoicd  fiirtlur  tiuis  : 

"  ffe  told  Mr.  Farman  he  had  made  experiments  fifteen  years 
ago  in  connection  with  flying-machines,  but  had  been  compelled 
to  give  his  attention  to  other  things  that  had  since  engrossed 
him. 

".Speaking  of  the  criticism  so  often  made  of  the  aeroplane, 
that  when  the  engines  stopt  it  was  in  danger  of  falling  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Edison  made  a  rough  sketch  showing  a  slight  nunli- 
tication    of    an    old   device    of  liis.  in   which   a  parachute   wliicU 


THE    DAI.DWIN     DIRKJIULE     BALLOON, 

Which  is  being  tested  (or  use  in  the  United  States  Army  Signal  Corps. 
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remained  closed    during   the  t>i)eratioi\  dI    tlic   inotcr   would    in- 
stantly  open  should  the    motor  stop.      This   was    accomplished 

through    utilization      of    cen- 
I       trifutial  force." 


When  asked  ai'out  the  fu- 
ture of  the  dirigible  balloon 
lie  said  : 

"  It  has  no  future,  speaking 
commerciallj .  It  has  no  great 
future  any  way  you  take  it. 
It  may  be  utilized  in  some 
measure  in  war,  but  the  heav- 
ier-than-air  machine  that  can 
go  straight  against  the  wind 
—ah.  that  is  the  thing  that 
must  come 

"I "11  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  this  sky-sailing  busi- 
ness. As  I  have  said,  it's  sure 
to  come.  They  haven't  got  it 
yet,  but  they  will.  But  when 
the  question  is  solved  you 
will  find  that  the  machine 
that  goes  straight  up  in  the 
air — screws  itself  vertically 
into  the  air — has  answered 
the  riddle." 

"The  helicopter?"  he  was 
asked.  "  Right,"  he  answered 

When  Postmaster-General 
Mever  was  asked  recently  if  he 
thought  air-ships  would  ever 
be  used  in  the  postal  service, 


A  NEW   PORTR.'MTOF  COUNT  ZEPPKLIN. 

he  is  said  to  have  answered  meditatively  :  "  Yes.  they  might  be, 
if  you  didn't  care  when  your  mail  was  delivered — or  where." 


WHY  NEW  ZEALAND  TOASTS  THE  FLEET 

\  T  /"HILE  certain  editorial  writers  are  heartily  applauding  the 
♦  ^  remarkable  demonstrations  of  International  affection  mani- 
fested in  the  reception  of  the  American  battle-ship  fleet  by  the 
New-Zealanders,  others  are  pausing  to  ferret  out  a  motive  of  deeper 
significance  behind  the  general  spirit  of  comradery  and  "blood- 
is-thicker-than-water"  sentiment.  The  New  York  Herald  attaches 
"considerable  political  importance"  to  the  welcome  by  the  British 
colonists,  and  the  New  York  Sun  believes  that  the  underlying 
motive  of  the  New-Zealanders  "is  a  sense  of  self-preservation 
which  recognizes  in  the  Inited  States  an  ally  and  protector  in  the 
possible  contingency  of  a  struggle  between  the  white  race  and  the 
yellow  race  for  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific."  The  Springfield 
Republican,  emphasizing  the  same  phase  of  the  situation,  says  : 

"  Facing  the  teeming  Orient  almost  at  arm's  length,  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  white  men  confronting  uncounted  millions  of  Asiatics,  the 
Australasians  experience  a  feeling  of  isolation  which  makes  them 
crave  any  evidence  whatever  of  outside  support.  It  is  this  feeling 
liitherto  that  has  formed  the  strongest  link  between  the  South-Sea 
commonwealths  and  the  British  Empire.  Having  seized  upon  a 
vast  territory  which  they  have  scarcely  begun  to  populate  and  which 
the  Asiatics  from  China,  Japan,  and  India  could  quickly  overrun 
with  their  surplus  inhabitants  if  the  doors  were  not  shut  against 
them,  the  white  inhabitants  of  British  Oceanica  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  America's  Oriental  immigration  question  with  a 
lively  sense  that  this  great  issue  of  the  future  racial  mastery  of 
the  Pacific  would  necessarily  make  America  and  Australasia  the 
closest  friends.  Common  interests,  especially  if  they  are  also  vital 
interests,  furnish  the  strongest  ties  between  States,  and  that  the 
Oriental  coolie  question  l^rings  America  and  the  South-Sea  com- 
monwealths into  substantial  unity  in  the  politics  of  the  Pacific  is 
undouotedly  the  conviction  of  every  white  man  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  to-day." 


ritt-  Rt-fttililiiii/i  pauses,  however,  to  warn  tlie  .\ustralasians  that 
they  may  "easily  overdo  their  welcome  to  the  American  fieet,"  tluis 
i)ringing  about  regrettable  diplomatic  misunderstandings.  And 
tiie  New  Orleans  Picayune,  arguing  to  the  same  purpose,  remarks  : 

"While  the  warmth  of  the  reception  in  .\ustraiia  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  the  American  people  and  to  the  authorities  at  Washington, 
there  is  some  fear  that  a  political  significance  may  be  given  to  the 
visit,  which  is  not  desired.  There  e.xists  a  strong  anti-Japanese 
feeling  in  Australia  owing  to  the  efforts  to  colonize  many  Japanese 
coolies  in  the  commonwealtli.  The  feeling  is  very  much  the  same 
as  has  existed  on  our  own  Pacific  coast.  There  is  some  fear  that 
the  warmth  of  tiie  reception  accorded  the  fleet  will  be  coupled  with 
a  fancied  iiostile  purpose  toward  Japan  in  the  presence  of  so  large 
a  fleet  in  tiie  Pacific.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  motive 
for  sending  the  fleet  on  a  world  tour,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  its 
present  purpose  is  in  no  way  hostile  to  Japan  or  designed  to  be  a 
menace  to  that  country.  In  fact,  after  leaving  Australia  the  next 
foreign  country  to  be  visited  will  be  Japan  itself,  which  makes  it 
peculiarly  desirable  that  nothing  should  occur  during  the  fleet's 
stay  in  Australia  which  might  be  calcuiatetl  to  wound  tlie  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  Japanese." 


FIVE  CENTS  OR  THREE  IN  CLEVELAND? 

"\  T  OTWITHSTANDINC;  tiie  attitude  with  which  certain  news- 
^  ^  papers  are  hailing  the  resumption  of  five-cent  fares  in 
Cleveland,  as  a  complete  failure  for  municipal  ownership  of  street 
railways,  Mayor  Johnson  explains  that  this  is  only  a  temporary 
arrajigement  until  better  facilities  for  collecting  fares  can  be  pro- 
vided. The  five-cent  rate  applies  only  to  cash  fares,  tickets  still 
being  obtainable  at  three  cents,  and  Mayor  Johnson  says  that  the 
cash  fare  will  go  back  to  the  lower  level  when  the  pay-as-you-enter 
cars  are  put  on.  The  restora:ion  of  the  five-cent  cash  rate,  how- 
ever, gives  his  critics  a  chance  to  rail  at  him  anew,  and  gives  a 
chance,  also,  for  a  general  survey  of  this  interesting  experiment. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Tom  L.  Johnson,  the  present  Mayor 
of  Cleveland,  was  elected  to  office  on  a  reform  platform  with  the 
specific  understanding  that  he  was  to  secure  municipal  ownership 
of  the  street  railways,  and  was  to  reduce  the  fare  to  three  cents, 
with  a  free-transfer  privilege.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  ac- 
counts have  shown  a  decided  deficit  since  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  by  the  city,  and  this  has  been   in  part  verified  by  this 


VINDICATION   OF    DARKS    GREEN. 

—  Bowers  in  tlie  Indianapolis  News. 
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recent  action  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  in  reestablishing  the  live- 
cent  cash  fare,  continuing,  however,  to  sell  five  tickets  for  fifteen 
cents.  It  is  this  action  of  the  Council  which  has  resulted  in  tlie 
cries  of  failure  from  all  sides.  The  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Teiegrap/i, 
which  declares  that  "the  impracticability  of  Mayor  Johnson's  plan 
was  apparent  from  the  first,"  comments  upon  the  situation  thus: 

"There  was  no  apparent  flaw  in  the  mechanism  inasmuch  as  the 
Mayor  was  enabled  to  give  full  swing  to  liis  ideas,  and  his  experi- 
ence as  a  street-railway  man  qualified  him  to  provide  an  efficient 
organization.  Tliis  took  the  shape  of  a  holding  company  pledged 
to  make  a  fixt  return  to  the  stockiiolders  of  the  old  companies, 
the  surplus  profits  reverting  to  the  city  treasury.  But  there  have 
l)een  no  surplus  profits.  Neitlier  have  the  earnings  justified  the 
payment  to  stockholders  of  the  promised  dividends.  Attractive 
as  the  Johnson  scheme  looked  on  paper,  it  would  not  work  out  in 
practise  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  public  refused  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  new  arrangements.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
public  was  dissatisfied. 

"  The  three-cent  fare  proved  to  be  a  good  deal  of  a  humbug.  It 
was  limited  to  a  zone  of  small  extent  in  the  downtown  district,  out- 
side wliich  there  was  introduced  a  complicated  and  inconvenient 
system  of  transfers,  entailing  in  actual  fact  a  heavier  average 
charge  upon  passengers  than  was  imposed  under  the  former  order 
of  things.  Not  only  was  this  a  disappointment  to  the  people,  wiio 
iiad  been  expecting  a  general  abatement  of  charges,  but  it  bred  the 
impression  that  a  deception  iiad  been  practised  and  that  the  street- 
railway-reform  movement  was  merely  a  cover  for  new  abuses." 

The  Toledo  Blade  likewise  draws  a  dark  picture  of  tlie  condition 
of  affairs  since  municipal  ownership  was  established.     We  read  : 

"The  operation  of  the  street-railway  lines  under  tiie  three-cent- 
fare  rdgime  has  shown  great  monthly  deficits.  The  number  of 
cars  in  operation  has  been  reduced  21  per  cent.,  people  have  been 
herded  and  jammed  to  the  limit  of  the  car's  capacity,  wages  of  the 
motormen  and  conductors  have  been  reduced,  paving  and  other  ex- 
penses formerly  borne  by  the  corporation  have  been  saddled  onto 
the  city,  excess  fares  running  as  high  as  nine  cents  have  been  put 
into  effect  to  the  suburbs,  the  service  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state  that  the  city  is  in  rabid  protest,  and  yet  with  it  all  the  lines 
are  unable  to  make  expenses." 

The  Cleveland  Leader  takes  tiie  opportunity  to  urge  again  its 
oft-repeated  assertion  tiiat  Mayor  Johnson's  traction  reforms  are 
not  sincere,  and  it  declares  that  "  time  has  vindicated  and  sustained 
that  argument."     To  quote  further  : 

"In  the  halcyon  days  [of  the  last  municipa.  campaign  Tom  L. 
Johnson  loved  the  workingmaii.  He  said  so  himself.  At  political 
gatherings  in  which  tiie  workin^man  vote  predominated  liis  gravest 


objection  to  the  seven-tickets-for-a-quarter  franchise  was  its 
five-cent  cash-fare  feature.  It  alarmed  liim.  It  shocked  him. 
It  grieved  him. 

"It  was  a  rich  man's  .scheme,  lie  opined.  Over  and  again  he 
declared  that  the  workingman  would  be  cheated  because,  unless 
he  bougiit  tickets,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  five-cent  fare.  Fre- 
(juently,  he  said,  people  of  slender  means  would  iiesitate  to  buy 
tickets — they  would  prefer  to  spend  only  enough  money  for  one 
ride.  .And  as  the  workingman's  friend  he  would  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  against  such  an  iniquitous  franchise. 

"  Hut  that  was  in  the  days  when  votes  were  precious.  There's 
a  difference  now.  According  to  the  estimate  of  that  distinguished 
estimator,  Mr.  Du  Pont,  tliere's  a  825,000,000  franchise  difference 
now.  So  the  workingman's  friend,  having  recovered  from  his 
alarm,  his  shock,  and  his  grief  over  the  iniquitous  seven-ticket  fran- 
chise, is  going  to  charge  five-cent  cash  fare. 

"  It  pays  to  be  the  workingman's  friend.  And  llie  workingman 
does  the  paying." 

Mayor  Johnson,  who  looks  upon  the  present  five-cent  rate  as 
merely  temporary,  explains  his  position  as  follows  : 

"I  should  have  foreseen  this  particular  dilticulty  attending  the 
operation  of  a  street-railroad  at  three-cent  fare,  and  I  assume 
whatever  blame  there  is  for  not  liaving  foreseen  it.  I  did  antici- 
pate most  of  the  other  difficulties  that  have  arisen. 

"  I  knew  that  the  hardest  time  would  be  the  first  few  months,  if 
not  the  first  year,  and  that  the  period  of  reconstruction  and 
reorganization  would  require  both  earnest  and  faithful  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  management  and  patience  at  the  hands  of  the 
people 

"The  particular  difficulty  here  dealt  with  will  disappear  with  the 
general  introduction  of  pay-enter  cars,  but  it  lias  not  been  possible 
to  get  them  more  quickly  than  is  now  being  done. 

"  It  has  been  apparent  to  us  and  to  the  general  public  that  we 
were  losing  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  tlie  fares,  a  loss  which 
amounts  to  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  day.  and  if  saved  this  sum 
would  liave  shown  a  surplus  in  the  operation  of  the  road. 

"While  we  are  making  a  cash  fare  of  five  cents,  we  do  not  feel 
that  any  large  number  of  passengers  will  pay  the  extra  two  cents, 
and  it  is  not  done  for  the  added  revenue  from  tliat  source,  but  for 
the  added  revenue  which  will  come  from  the  conductors  being  able 
more  efficiently  to  collect  fares.  The  additional  cliarge  of  two 
cents  is  put  on  to  induce  passengers  to  provide  themselves  with 
tickets,  but  no  passengers  need  pay,  witli  or  without  transfers,  more 
than  three  cents. 

"We  have  promised  the  people  better  service  at  the  lower  rate  of 
fare.  Our  first  duty,  however,  is  to  prevent  a  deficit  that  would 
lose  the  people  the  railroad,  and  after  tliat  our  duty  is  to  improve 
the  service,  to  the  extent  of  using  the  entire  surplus  if  necessarv." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


If  a  (lying-machine  really  has  to  go  anywhere-  it  takes  the  railroaij  or  a  steam- 
boat.—  Cleveland  Leader. 

If  all  the  campaign  lies  are  to  be  spikeil,  the  nail  industry  should  V)c  look- 
ing up. — Atlanta  Journal. 

It  is  going  to  Ijc  a  whirlwind  campaiKn,  but  so  far  we've  had  more  wind  than 
whirl. — Houston  Chronicle. 

Tub  phra.sc  "  Free  Turkey  "  will  souml  pretty  good  along  about  ne.\t  Thanks- 
giving time.  —  Toledo  Blade. 

Thb  President  might  appoint  a  committee  of  cadets  to  run  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point.     Ballinwre  Sun. 

Wb  can  never  Ije  fully  conNTnced  that  (lovernor  Hughes  is  a  gooil  man  until 
New  York  repudiates  him  —  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Thr  Turkish  populace  cheered  the  Sultan  as  he  drove  through  the  streets  of 
Constantinople.  The  jieop'e  evidently  thought  he  was  going  away.  Houston 
Post. 

A  Chicaivo-Univefsitv  professor  has  declared  that  the  miracles  are  "not  so." 
Thus  a  long-mooted  fiucstion  has  finally  been  settled.  —  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

■'Who  is  going  to  Africa  with  Mr.  Roosevelt?"  inquires  a  contemporary. 
No  tilling;  maybe  Mr.  Taft  will  You  can't  tell  what  may  happen  Washing- 
ton Herald 

PoLiTiriANB  would  not  mind  renominating  (lovernor  Hughes  if  thev  thought 
the  r>coplc  could  be  depended  on  to  defeat  him.  but  there  is  the  r\ih.  — Chicago 
IMily  ,\'ews. 


"Can  Vou  Tell  the  Whole  Truth?"  is  a  new  article  by  Prof.  Hugo  Mucn« 
slcrVjerg.      Why,  Professor,  this  is  campaign  year.  —  Columbia  State. 

William  Waldorf  Astor,  Jr.,  will  stand  for  Parliament,  according  to  a 
London  jiaper.      But  will  Parliament  reciprocate? — Cleveland  Leader. 

That  Reform  Cabinet  over  in  Turkey  has  resigned,  and  a  sly  wink  passes 
between  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Shah  of  Persia.  — .V«-u-arJt  Sctvs. 

The  fact  that  the  inner  sides  of  an  automobile  arc  thickly  padded  should 
not  be  allowed  to  influence  our  opinion  of  the  occupants.   -  Detrott  \cws. 

Cuba  has  had  an  election,  but  it  was  so  peaceful  ami  orderly  that  the  islanders 
can  not  believe  that  there  was  any  independence  in  it.  —  Buffalo  Express. 

The  Sufireme  Court  of  Peru  has  released  the  political  prisoners  of  that  coun- 
try.     Must  be  going  to  have  an  election  down  there.  —  Indianapolis  Xcws. 

Colonel  Urvan  is  worrieil  over  finances.  If  he  can  only  consolidate  the 
votes  of  those  who  feel  with  him  on  this  issue.  Bill  Taft  may  as  well  prepare 
to  iiractise  law. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

The  BufTalo  Times  contends  that  William  Nelson  Cromwell  "has  Taft  under 
his  thumb."  While  we  are  not  naturally  curious,  we  would  certainly  like  to 
see  a  photograph  of  that  thumb.  — M'ui/iiw/jfciM  I'ost. 

The  erroneous  report,  "the  Chinese  Kmperor  is  dead,"  doubtless  arose  from 
a  careless  elision  of  "a"  before  the  word  "dead"  and  "one"  just  after  it  in 
translating  a  Chinese  report.  —  Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Capt.  Thomas  S  Baldwin,  of  New  York,  says  aeronauts  often  make  the 
mistake  of  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  gas-bag  open  We  have  noticed  that  many 
politicians  make  this  same  mistake. — Milwaukee  Sentinel 
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JAPAN'S    NEW    PREMIER    ON    THE     POSSIBILITY 

OF    WAR 

Rl  S.^lA  will  It-avo  lU)  stone  imtunu'tl  to  alien. ilo  tiio  sympathy  ol"  the 
American  people  by  iiiipairinti  their  conlitleiice  in  the  inte.u;rity,of  Japan. 
Siich  is  the  assertion  made  by  Japans  piesent  Prime  Minister  to  a  well- 
informed  and  responsible  resident  in  Tokyo.  As  the  new  Ministry  is  con- 
sidered iiniri>islic  in  disposition,  the  words  ot'  its  leader  are  especially  impor- 
tant to  this  country.  It  is  tiue  tli.u  tl\e  (.'ount  Katsura.  now  that  lie  has 
resumed  his  eld  i>oM  as  the  head  ol  tiie  (iovernment,  does  not  say  what  he 
thinks  with  liis  lornur  Ireedoni.  Nevertheless,  as  one  well-informed  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  7V////.f  ol)serves.  the  Japanese  Emperor's  newly  reorgan- 
ized .Ministry  intends  to  do  what  it  cm  to  remove  from  the  American  mind 
certain  ideas  put  into  it  by  Russian  inti  ii;uers*.  Count  Katsura  is  represented 
as  much  perturbed  by  the  success  of  the  effort  to  awaken  y\merican  doubt  of 
the  integrity  of  Japan.  He  foresaw  "  \\  hat  h.t.-  .  ome  to  pass  "  as  long  ago  as 
1904.  He  said  then  that  the  awakening  of  n- il  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of 
Japan,  siiould  it  occur,  would  bring  ai)oui  the  vciy  deadlock  he  now  perceives. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  liiat  Japan  is  armiug  in  the 
sense  that  she  maintains  her  Na\\'  at  the  highest 
]>oint  of  efi'iciencx.  .She  trains  her  .\rin\  as  no 
other  army  in  the  world  is  trained.  The  ex- 
])lanation  for  all  this  offered  to  the  .Americans 
is  that  Japan  wants  n:astery  of  the  I'.icilic.  'liie 
truth,  once  moie.  is  to  be  lound  ia  the  language 
of  Count  Katsura:  "The  position  of  Japan  is 
clo.sely  a '.alogous  to  that  of  ancient  Greece  in 
her  contest  with  Persia.  It  was  a  contest  for  the 
security  of  Greece  and  the  permanent  peace  of 
Europe.     Japan  is  Greece.     Russia  is  Persia." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  views  here  put  into  the  mind  of  Japan's  Prime 
Minister,  adds  the  Temps.     They  may  be  semi- 
. officially  repudiated.    They  will  not  be  repudiated 
by  the  Count  hinist.i       He  used   the  language 
attributed  to  h.i.n.      But  in  speaking  of  Russian 
intriguers  the  Count  did  not  have  reference  to 
persons      officially 
connected  with  the 
Foreign    Office    in 
St.   Petersburg. 
They  are  all  loyal. 
It  is  the  old  Mus- 
covite     party      in 
Russia     which     is 
striving    to    break 
up  the  new  policy 
of  peace  in  the  Far 
East.      There   can 
be    oul)      a     truce 
•there.    sa\'  tlie  old 
Muscovites.    I'pon 
all    of    which    the 
somewhat  bellicose 
Kreiiz  Z e i i i( n i^ 
(Berlin  >  says  : 


"  Out  in  Califor- 
nia they  have  an 
idea  that  war  be- 
tween the  United 
States  and  Japan 
will  come  in  the 
near  future.  Per- 
haps they  are  right. 
But  if  the  Navv  of 


strongest,  we  think 
there  will  be  no  war. 
Peace  in  the  Pacif- 
ic ocean  can  be 
maintained  by  the 
I'nited  States  upon 
the  simple  basis  of 
an  exhibition  of  its 
strength.  It  is  well 
to  note,  in  passing, 
the  delight  of  all 
our  friends  abroad 
at  what  they  call 
the  isolation  of 
Germany  every- 
where—even in  the 
Far  East.  Do  they 
think  it  wise  to 
exalt  an  Asiatic 
Power  while  doing 
what  they  can  to 
humble  a  Euro- 
pean one  ?  Time 
will  show  us  that 
while  Japan  can 
talk  peace  she  can 
prepare  for  war. 
Let  the  Ainericans 
take  warning  from 


COUNT  KATSURA, 

Premier  and  Minister  of  Finance 
in  the  new  Japanese  Cabinet.     He      the  fate  of  Russia." 
thinks     Russia    is   trying    to    stir 
up  ill-feelina;  between   Japan  and         Common  report, 

America.  ^  ^     ..1  j 

to  quote  the  words 

of  that  well-known  British  paper  published  in 
Shanghai,  The  North  China  Daily  A^eivs^  asso- 
ciates Count  Katsura  somewhat  intimately  with 
the  military  school  of  Japanese  politicians. 
While  the  London  Tiiiiex  strives  constantly  to 
inculcate  the  idea  that  Count  Katsura  is  a  man 
of  peace,  he  is  called  a  jingo  by  tlie  Koelnische 
Zeitung.  The  German  daily,  upon  the  basis  of 
information  secured  through  a  Tokyo  corre- 
spondent, pronounces  the  associates  of  Katsura 
in  his  present  Ministry  a  group  of  mediocrities 
with  bellicose  proclivities.  The  Japanese  see 
Russia  building  up  a  strong  navy.  They  argue 
GEN.  VISCOUNT  TEKAucHi  ^'^'^'^  J^pau  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  her  reve- 

Wlio  remains  as  Minister  of  War     nue  to  her  naval  budget  in  order  to  maintain  the 

from  the  fornier  Cabinet     He  vyill     position  she  has  won.     Katsura  deems  the  peace 
also   act   as    Minister  of    Foreign      ^  '^ 

Affairs  until  the  return  of  Count     of  Portsmouth  a  lasting  humiliation.     He  cher- 
komura.  ishes  a  longing  for  satisfaction.    He  made  plans 

to   increase  tiie  Japanese   Navy  the   moment   he   had   been   made  Prime  Min- 
ister.    Moreover: 

"  It  is  held  in  Tokyo,  we  l)elieve,  that  the  Japanese  Navy  should  be  equal  to 
the  fleets  of  any  other  two  Powers  in  Far-Eastern  waters,  excluding  England. 
Upon  this  point  there  is  probably  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Japanese 
themselves.  Now  if  we  calculate  the  total  displacement  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
in  home  waters  we  get  figures  in  excess  of  the  total  tonnage  of  France  and 
Russia  combined. 

"However  one  calculates  it,  the  Japanese  fleet  seems  based  upon  a  standard 
that  contemplates  eventualities  of  a  serious  kind.  Of  course,  all  fleets  ought 
to  be  based  upon  just  such  a  calculation.  Katsura,  however,  calculates  so 
liberally  that  he  is  allowing  his  country  to  take  no  chances.  He  .scouts  the 
idea  of  depending  upon  an  ally  in  naval  matters  or  slackening  his  country's 
efforts  because  he  is  assured  of  assistance  in  case  of  wanton  attack  by  more 
than  one  Power." 


VICE-ADMIRAL    BARON    SAITO, 

Wlio  remains  as  Minister  of  tlie  Navy 


In  response    to    insinuations  of  this  sort,  tliat  portion  of  the  French  press 

which  is  inspired  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  makes  no  very  definite  re- 

froiii  the  former  Cabinet.    The  retention     tort,  a  fact  interpreted  in  Germanv  as  indicating  that  Paris  and  St.  Petersbui^ 

of  Terauclii   and  Saito    indicates  that     ^^^  ^^  .^^  svmpathv  with  the  Anglo-Japanese  alii- 

tliere  will    \)e  no  important   clianye    in  -  -  '  .      r-        .  o       j    r 

Uncle  Sam   is   the     military  and  naval  poUcv.  ance.     The  Paris  (/rfw^/j,  fiercely  opposed  to  the  present  French  Government. 
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denounces  the  Japanese  cabinet  as"  jingo"  and  denounces  the  I'aris 
Ministry  for  its  policy  of  cordiality  with  England  "when  England's 
ally,  the  Mikado,  may  be  plotting  to  plunge  all  Christian  Powers 
into  a  war  over  the  I'acihc." — Translalions  iiuiiie  for  Tm:   \.\\- 

ERAKV    DUiEsT. 


AUSTRALIA'S  TO-DO  OVER  OUR  SHIPS 

THE  Federal  (iovernmeiit  ol  Australia  made  "a  hit,"  to  quote 
the  expression  of  the  Melbourne  Age^  "one of  those  rare  hits 
applauded  by  both  opponents  and  supporters  and  receiving  too  the 
unanimous  indorsement  of  the  public,"  when  it  invited  the  United 
States  fleet  to  visit  the  ports  of  the  island  continent.  For  the 
sailing  of  the  American  "  armada."  we  read,  has  been  watched  with 
deep  interest  in  Australia.  '.'.1'heir  reception  will  be  enthusiastic 
to  the  pitch  that  Cousin  Jonathan  himself  loves  to  reach."  For 
Australia  the  entrance  of  a  fleet  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  into 
the  Pacitic  is  an  incident  of  the  utmost  significance.  The  act  is 
popularly  associated,  if  the  antipodean  press  accurately  reliect 
sentiments  there,  with  the  racial  di>putes  which  recently  became 
acute  in  Western  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  Western  United  States. 
And  "nowhere  in  the  British  Empire  and  perhaps  nowhere  outside 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,"  as  the  Melbourne  Aigus  says, 
"is  the  import  of  the  col(.)r  question  more  keenly  realized  than  in 
the  Commonwealth." 

As  a  means  of  promoting  his  scheme  for  ;in  Australian  navy, 
Prime  Minister  Deakin.  as  the  Sydney  Uoald  thinks,  has  long 
been  eager  for  the  coming  of  these  ships.  Mr.  Deakin  is  even 
supposed  to  cherish  some  scheme  for  universal  military  service  as 
the  one  means  of  holding  the  soil  of  the  island  continent  from  the 
Asiatic  invader.  Australian  newspapers  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  denounce  this  idea  of  the  Prime  Minister's.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  extract  from  him  anything  very  definite  on  this  head, 
as  the  Brisbane  and  .Melbourne  newspapers  complain,  altho  Mr. 
Deakin  himself  thinks  he  has  been  very  definite  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject. He  made  a  long  speech  in  Sydney  recently  on  the  visit  of 
the  American  battle-ships  and  alluded  to  "a  scheme  of  Australian 
defense  against  external  attack."  The  Melbourne  Argus  sarcas- 
tically inquired  if  the  Prime  Minister  thought  the  United  .States 
squadron  would  bombard  antipodean  cities.  Who  is  to  control 
the  Australian  fleet  when  it  is  built.'  Thus  the  Melbourne  An^'us 
again,  which  does  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  Australian  torpedo- 
boats  officered  by  London.  But  the  London  Tiiiies  insists  that 
the  British  Navy  must  be  one — "there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
Australian  navy  maneuvering  independently  of  the  King's  Navy." 
Not  that  the  London  daily  is  uncompromising  on  the  subject,  for 
it  hastens  to  add  : 

"Nevertheless,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  the  question  in 
its  larger  aspects  and  implications  is  not  perhaps  one  to  be  finally 
decided  on  grounds  of  pure  reason  or  of  abstract  strategic  princi- 
ple. Australian  sentiment  on  the  subject  is  not  to  be  entirely 
overlooked,  still  less  is  it  to  be  'peremptorily  dismissed'  or  ignored. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  in  Australia  that  Australians  are 
entitled  to  take  a  real  and  active  share  in  the  measures  required 
for  their  own  defense  whether  by  land  or  by  sea.  It  is  a  laudable 
teeling  in  itself  and  one  which  should  receive  nothing  but  encourage- 
ment from  the  motherland.  On  theotherhand  the  broad  principle 
that  the  naval  defei;se  of  the  Empire  must  before  all  things  be 
subject  to  undivided  strategic  control,  and  to  so  much  of  central 
ized  administration  as  is  necessary  to  the  integrity  and  efficient 
working  of  that  control,  seems  to  us  to  be  indefeasible.  The  real 
problem  of  Australian  defense  is  thus  to  reconcile  these  two  more 
or  less  divergent  principles,  to  approach  the  whole  subject  from 
both  sides  in  a  broad  and  sympathetic  spirit,  to  yield  everything; 
to  Australian  sentiment  and  aspiration  which  can  be  conceded 
without  weakening  the  essential  panoply  of  imperial  defen.se,  and 
to  eschew  all  biikerings  and  misunderstandings,  in  the  common 
pursuit  of  a  great  imperial  ideal.  .Such  a  solution  belongs  per- 
haps rather  to  the  f  iture  than  to  the  present." 


Nothing  could  be  more  annoying  to  the  Sydney  Bulletin  thart 
the  efforts  of  an  Australian  element,  described  by  itself  as  "con 
vict-grown  aristocracy,"  to  render  the  coming  of  the  American  fleet 
"a  flunky  sport  and  nothing  else."  The  officers,  it  seems,  are  to 
be  taken  in  tow  by  "people  calling  them.selves  .society."  Mr. 
Deakin  is  accused  in  this  organ  of  "truckling  somewhat"  in  the 
matter.  He  is  warned  that  the  labor  element  will  countenance  no 
procedure  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Australian  democracy  in  at  ything 
relating  to  a  public  welcome  of  a  foreign  fleet.  If,  therefore.  Mr. 
Deakin  wishes  the  visit  of  the  American  battle-ships  to  promote 
his  naval-defense  scheme,  "let  him  frown  down  the  flunkies." 

HOLLAND'S  QUARREL  WITH  CASTRO 

QL'ITE  too  hasty  to  suit  the  Amsterdam  Algenieen  Hatuiels- 
blail  is  the  general  assumption,  even  in  some  European 
dailies,  that  Holland's  acute  diflficulty  with  X'enezuela  is  of  a  vari- 
ety made  familiar  to  the  world  by  President  Castro's  negotiations 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  (iermany,  Italy,  the  United  States, 
and  Norway.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  and  our  Dutch  contemporary 
makes  njuch  of  it,  that  Venezuela  and  Holland  have  between  them 
a  difference  that  dates  back  over  half  a  century.  The  feud  has  its 
origin  in  the  facilities  afforded  by  Curasao  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
unsuccessful  revolutionists  from  X'enezuela.  The  Dutch  Governors 
of  the  island  have  always  been  reluctant  to  surrender  visitors  from 
Cararas  to  Presidents  of  X'enezuela.  Gen.  (iuzman  Blanco  retired 
in  his  defeat  to  the  island,  but  was  handed  back  by  The  Hague 
Ministry  of  the  day  over  the  head  of  the  island  (iovernor.  In  due 
time  the  General  himself  became  President  of  Venezuela  and  he 
told  the  Dutch  that  revolutionists  from  his  country  in  Cura<;ao 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  precedent  set  in  his  own  case. 
President  Castro  holds  that  General  Blanco's  contention  was 
sound,  and  lie  is  setting  it  up  to-day. 

Castro,  it  further  appears  from  the  statements  in  the  Dutch  daily, 
has  deeply  resented  Hollands  attitude  on  the  refugee  issue.  He 
has  been  manifesting  his  displeasure  by  annoying  Dutch  skippers 
who  have  occasion  to  run  over  to  the  ports  of  the  Republic  from 
Curasao.  He  has  compelled  the  reshipment  of  cargoes  from 
Dutch  vessels  to  X'enezuelan  bottoms  before  consignments  of  any- 
thing can  be  delivered  to  his  countrymen.  "Castro  accuses  us  of 
conniving  at  contraband  trade,"  says  the  Amsterdam  organ.  "  The 
truth  is  that  he  is  the  greatest  pirate  in  the  whole  Caribbean.  Our 
ships  have  been  seized  again  and  again,  not  to  seek  contraband-- 
ihe  pretense  of  contraband  is  hollow — but  to  rob  the  mails.  It 
would  be  intolerable  to  the  meanest-spirited  nation  on  the  globe." 
This  language  is  no  more  than  an  echo  of  what  the  Dutch  press  is 
generally  declaring.  Had  the  Ministry  failed  to  take  active  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  Castro's  practises,  its  popularity  would  have 
been  compromised. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  character  and  anticjuity  of  the  Dutcii 
grievance  it  may  be  hoped,  remarks  the  Imli'peiuiauce  lielgf 
(Brussels),  that  Washington  will  be  more  indulgent  to  The  Hagae 
than  it  might  prove  in  the  case  of  a  more  formidable  Power 
undertaking  to  chastise  X'enezuela.     It  says  : 

"  No  doubt  the  XX'ashington  Government,  sounded  by  The  Hague 
regarding  the  lengths  to  which  it  is  permi.ssible  to  proceed,  will  be 
unwilling  to  commit  itself  definitely  in  advance  of  the  event. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Holland  will  be  allowed  to  do  what  it 
can  with  Castro — probably  not  much.  \Xashingtt)n  may  fear  that 
the  action  of  Holland  may  serve  as  a  precedent  to  some  other 
Power  desirous  of  coming  to  grips  with  X'enezuela.  XX'ashington 
would  view  the  presence  of  a  formidal)lc  squadron  in  the  Carib- 
bean dispatcher!  from  Europe  with  apprehension.  Holland's  little 
cniiser  can  insp.re  no  uneasiness.  X'ef  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  United  States  dare  not  allow  any  South-American  coast 
to  become  the  theater  of  such  naval  operations  as  have  made  China 
and  .Xfrica  domains  for  splieres  of  influence.  The  present  crisis 
is  likely  to  be  solved  pacifically  in  the  end,  but  it  is  possible  that 
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unforeseen   complications  will    make    it    nioic  serious  than  it 
libw  looks." 

Castro  is  not  likely  to  bother  iiinist.il  \  i  ry  nuicli  about  llic 
presence  of  a  cruiser  in  one  of  liis  harl)ors,  iIk-  I.onilon  /'(mV 
thinks.  He  has  the  interior  "to  make  hay  in."  The  gravity 
oi  the  situation  will  appear  only  in  the  evi.nt  of  a  lancbng  ol 
'troops.  There  is  but  one  Power  that  can  hope  to  deal  etfcctively 
with  Castro,  adds  the  London  origan— the  United  States.  It 
urges  President  Roosevelt  to  send  ships  and  men  to  police  \'en- 
^znelan  waters.  "  Castro."  says  the  Paris  Temps,  "  is  not  likely 
to  fear  Holland  any  more  than  he  fears  Great  Hritain." —  Traiis- 
iations  -mitit'  forliWV.   LliKR.\KV  Dkjf.st. 


IS  THE  SULTAN   SHAMMING? 

'  I  " H E K K  is  not  an  impartial  newspaper  in  Western  Europe 
-■■  which  professes  confidence  in  the  .Sultan's  good  faith 
now  that  he  has  emerged  in  the  unfamiliar  cliaracter  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch.  It  would, 
in  fact,  be  scarcely  oversta- 
ting the  ca.se  to  affirm  that 
with  practical  unanimity  those 
Europer^n  new.spapers  which 
have  the  best  facilities  for 
judging,  pronounce  the  Turk- 
ish Constitution,  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  the  revived 
Constitution  supprest  by  this 
very  Sultan  a  generation  and 
more  ago,  the  merest  theatri- 
cal property  in  a  Yildiz-Kiosk 
pantomime.  The  Young 
Turks  understand  all  this  well 
enough,  the  London  Spectator 
surmi.ses,  but  the  country  has 
tactily  agreed  to  give  Abdul 
Hamid   another   trial.      It   is 
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"  This  has  to  go  over  or  I  have  to  ko  under." 

~ Piscltietto  (Turin*. 


The  Ftui-LE— ' 
same  old  tobacco.'' 


The  label   is   different,  but  I  guess  it  will  be  the 
— Fischietto  (Turin). 
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Just  what  is  a  parliament  ?  ' 
■  The  people's  representatives  in  the  game  of  ^ratt." 


Floh  (Vienna). 
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noticed  in  Europe  that  official 
(German  organs  are  comment- 
ing upon  the  new  state  of 
things  in  Constantinople  with 
such  sudden  reserve  —  they 
were  o-iginally  outspoken — 
as  to  iiTiply  extreme  disgust  in 
official  Berlin  circles  at  the 
turn  affairs  have  taken.  The 
triumph  of  the  Young  Turk, 
as  the  Paris  Figaro  believes, 
is  a  humiliation  to  William 
II.,  made  more  pointed  by 
the  fact  that  Ferid  Pasha, 
who  was  Grand  Vizier  when 
the  crash  came,  and  fell  with 
the  old  order,  had  just  received 
:i  coveted  decoration  from  the 
(lerman  Emperor.  Abdul 
Hamid,  it  seems  clear  to  all  commentatcjrs  abroad,  will  tolerate 
the  new  constitutional  system  until  the  first  opportunity  he 
finds  to  destroy  it  with  impunity.  The  considerations  which 
may  halt  him  are  thus  dwelt  upon  i)y  the  London  Standard i 

"With  the  Sultan  it  lies  to  determine  whether  the  scheme 
shall  be  a  pretentious  and  brief  simulacrum  or  the  germ  of  a 
living  institution.  That  his  original  purpose  may  have  been 
to  set  up  a  parliament  merely  that  lie  might  tide  over  a  sharp 
military  crisis  is  at  least  conceival:)le.  He  affects  no  love  for 
popular  government,  but  can  face  existing  facts.  Of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  the  most  obvious  feature  is  that  the  military 
despotism  has  collapsed.  The  Army,  on  which  he  relied,  has 
gone  over  to  the  people.  Yet  both  may  be  recaptured  if  he 
will  treat  them  fairly,  and  might  serve  as  trustworthy  supports  of 
the  throne.  As  to  reforming  the  bureaucracy,  through  which 
his  will  has  hitherto  been  asserted,  that,  he  knows,  would  be 
an  idle  dream. 

"If  he  stands  by  his  pashas  and  palace  favorites  he  will 
eventually  —  suddenly  perhaps  —  share  their  fate.  Abdul 
Hamid  is  no  sentimentalist,  with  a  love  for  lost  causes.  His 
one  fixt  resolve  is  to  die  Sultan,  and  die  in  his  bed.  Both 
ambitions  are  within  his  reach  if  he  will  but  lend  frank  assist- 
ance to  the  new  Constitution.  It  may  bring  him  into  disfavor 
with  friends  at  Berlin.  But  he  is  not  blind  to  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  their  smiles  and  patronage.  .Should  he  cordially 
and  without  reserve  throw  himself  into  the  new  movement, 
and  prove  his  willingness  to  accept  an  altered  situation,  he 
could,  beyond  question,  render  himself  secure  on  the  throne 
and,  perhaps,  dictate  the  succession.  For  the  leaders  of  the 
Young  Turks,   and  the  experienced  statesmen,  such  as  Said 
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Pasha  and  Kiamil  Pasha,  who  have  agreed  to  cooperate  with  them, 
would  serve  no  useful  object  either  by  deposing  Abdul  Ham  id  or 
introducing  a  Sultan  whose  future  action  must  be,  more  or  less,  a 
inatttr  of  speculation.  On  grounds  of  ordinary  prudence  tliey 
would  prefer  to  work  witli  the  present  sovereign,  since  he,  more 
(|uickly  than  another,  can  legitimize  the  situation.  None  more 
efficiently  could  deal  with  recalcitrant  pashas,  more  thoroughly 
make  a  clearance  of  corrupt  officials  and  useless  administrators. 
"  If  he  chooses,  we  believe,  he  might  wreck  the  new  system,  but 
in  the  ruin  that  would  follow  he  might  himself  be  involved." 

The  prevailing  susjjicions  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Sultan  have 
not  been  quieted  by  the  recent  utterances  of  his  nephew.  Prince 
Sabah-ed-din,  who  is  quoted  in  the  Paris  Gaulois  as  saying  that 
neither  he  nor  his  Young- Turk  following  has  the  slightest  faith  in 
Abdul  Hamid"s  profe.ssions  and  pledges.  The  only  solution  of  the 
problem  confronting  the  leaders  of  the  Young  Turks  is  the  depo- 
.sition  of  the  present  Sultan.  The  Russian  Ambassador  in  Con- 
stantinople is  also  quoted  as  saying  that  the  new  constitutional 
system  in  Turkey  is  but  a  sham.  The  Paris  Petite  Ri'piibliquc 
points  out  that  Abdul  Hamid  has  not  changed  his  working  staff  in 
the  palace  and  that  the  destinies  of  the  Constitution  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  court  camarilla  which  has  made  Constantinople  a  para- 
dise of  spies.  The  Xo7<oye  I'reniya  (.St.  Petersburg)  is  attracting 
attention  to  itself  by  insisting  that  the  revolution  in  the  Sultans 
capital  may  bring  disaster  upon  the  Christians  throughout  Turkey. 

"  It  seems  clear."  to  quote  the  Rome  Tribioia,  "that  the  world 
has  witnessed  only  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  tempest.  The 
strongest  winds  have  yet  to  blow." — Translations  made  for  Iwv. 
LiTERARV  Digest. 


THE  CZAR  AS  SUPERMAN 

"XT  ARROW  as  would  appear  to  have  been  the  most  recent  of 
•^  ^  the  many  escapes  of  Nicholas  II.  frem  assassination,  it  is 
quite  certain  to  the  St. -Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Matin  that  his  Majesty  "never  flinched,  never  felt  panic,  never 
lost  that  serene  composure  which  covers  him  like  a  mantle."  Tiie 
details,  we  are  told,  might  have  appalled  the  bravest — there  were 
bombs  in  the  kitchen,  conspirators  among  the  valets,  assa.ssins  on 
guard,  and  the  usual  elements  of  peril  in  tiiis  latest  of  the  foiled 
cabals.  Yet  not  once,  if  the  world  is  to  believe  those  correspond- 
ents of  Western  European  dailies  who,  in  St.  Petersburg,  make 
it  their  business  to  get  information  at  first  hand,  did  the  Czar  indi- 
cate to  those  about  him  that  he  was  "upset."  The  fact  is,  notes 
the  Matin,  in  the  course  of  some  comment  upon  these  circum- 
stances, that  Nicholas  II.,  popularly  rated  a  weakling,  a  vacillator, 
and  an  incompetent,  is  one  of  the  strongest  characters  of  modern 
times.  "The  element  of  bluff  is  totally  lacking  in  his  make-u|)." 
He  has  been  accused  of  love-affairs  with  one  woman  and  another 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  lie  is  an  exemplary  husband  and  father: 

"When  the  history  of  the  reign  comes  to  be  compiled  a  gener.i- 
tion  or  two  hence  from  the  letters  and  diaries  of  contemporary 
courtiers,  the  world  will  perceive  that  Nicholas  II.  belongs  to  that 
rare  class  of  proud  and  yet  humble  spirits  to  whom  duty  is  every- 
thing and  reputation  nothing.  There  is  in  him  oceans  of  tliat 
silent  pride  to  which  detr.iction  is  nothing,  nothing.  To  his  subtle 
genius  is  flue  the  course  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  his- 
tory. Reaction,  whatever  the  world  may  think,  has  triumphed  in 
Russia,  and  Nicholas  11.  personifies  that  triumph.  I'nadvised, 
unaided,  untroubled,  he  has  lived  through  the  catastrophes  of  his 
reign,  he  has  overcome  the  rebels,  lie  has  won  his  way  to  power  as 
great  as  that  of  the  iJourbons  in  their  best  days. 

"What  is  his  .secret.''  The  Czar's  most  powerful  weapon  is  his 
charming  surrender  of  the  shadow  while  he  grips  the  substance 
with  a  giant's  hand.  He  lias  given  up  nothing.  He  has  seemed 
to  surrender  everything.  His  most  dangerous  weapon  is  his  look 
of  simplicity,  his  air  of  extreme  dependence  upon  the  men  about 
him.  He  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  inHuence  of  the  women 
about  him  only  by  those  who  have  read  about  the  man.  not  b\ 


those  who  have  studied  his  character  from  personal  observation. 
He  is  courteous,  but  his  is  the  courtes\  of  the  conqueror  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  He  knows  men,  he  understands  situation>. 
and  he  grasps  opportunities.  The  strong  man  in  Russia  to-da\  i«> 
the  Czar.     Kvents  have  proved  it. 

"Who  would  have  predicted  a  few  years  ago  that  this  sligiit  and 
pale  young  man  would  be  able,  without  the  help  of  great  men.  to 
survive  the  storm.'  15ut  his  reign  has  not  produced  in  Russia  any 
great  man  except  himself.  When  all  Kurope  was  accusing  him  ot 
infirmity  «)f  purpose  he  was  silently,  unobtrusively,  pursuing  his 
great  aim,  never  halting,  never  losing  courage.  He  has  won. 
Nicholas  II.  is  to-day  the  sole  ruler  of  Russia  :  the  men  about  him 
are  his  creatures.  History  will  deem  him  the  strongest  personality 
of  his  age,  the  most  astute,  the  most  upright." 

It  can  nt)t  l)e  said  that  tiiis  estimate  is  eccentric  or  even  uncon- 
firmed, for  there  has  ensued  in  the  press  of  Continental  Europe 
what  might  almost  be  termed  a  reaction  from  the  first  idea  that 
Nicholas  II.  is  insignificant  per.sonally  and  destitute  of  capacity. 
That  somewhat  critical  daily  in  all  that  pertains  to  Russia,  the 
Berlin  Kretiz  Zeitnnj^,  has  found  space  recently  for  a  eulogy  of 
his  Majesty  which  seems  to  echo  the  estimates  of  the  Paris  paper. 
"  Nicholas  II.,"  we  read,  "is  intellectually  and  morally  closer  to 
the  general  notion  of  superman  than  any  living  mortal."  The 
reason  is,  it  seems,  that  he  conquers  in  the  struggle  he  has  to  wage 
all  the  time  and  that  he  realizes  himself  through  the  attainment  ot 
personal  power : 

"  Personal  power  ;  that  is  his  ambition  and  that  is  what  he  gains. 
Each  day  cements  this  authority.  Ministers  come  and  go,  each 
firmly  determined  to  bring  about  what  in  Western  Europe  is  called 
the  constitutional  system.  But  it  may  i)e  doubted  if  Nicholas  I. 
himself  held  greater  personal  sway  than  Nicholas  II.  The  Czar 
of  to-day  is  indifferent  to  the  world's  opinion  of  him.  He  sees  all 
whom  he  desires  to  see.  The  popular  impression  that  he  lives  a 
life  of  seclusion  from  mankind  is  a  mistaken  one.  Nicholas  II.  is 
not  the  character  to  permit  himself  to  be  cooped  up  and  surrounded 
by  a  camarilla.  He  meets  the  men  whom  he  finds  it  useful  to 
himself  I  i  meet.  He  uses  men  while  they  subserve  his  purposes. 
Then  he  lets  them  go.  Nor  is  he  ungrateful.  No  man  who  has 
served  him  well  goes  unrewarded.  He  speaks  little,  but  he  thinks 
much.  He  makes  tlie  plans  that  are  carried  out — the  plans  are 
not  made  for  him.  The  trutli  is  tliat  Nicholas  II.  is  in  no  forced 
sense  of  the  word  a  genius. 

"  He  has  baffied  the  Douma  at  every  step.  He  has  made  it  what 
he  meant  it  to  be.  a  stepping-stone  upon  which  to  rise  to  a  higher 
degree  of  power.  The  world  has  lost  all  faith  in  the  Russian 
revolution.     It  has  gained  great  faith  in  the  Russian  Czar." 

(^n  tlie  .score  of  per.sonal  character,  the  Czar  seems  to  the  Paris 
I'ii^aro  to  emerge  from  the  turmoils  of  his  reign  in  somewhat  better 
shape  than  his  detractors.  He  has  kept  faith  with  the  men  to 
whom  his  pledge  of  constitutional  government — as  he  understands 
the  term — was  made.  He  has  jnuged  the  bureaucracy  through 
which  he  exercises  his  nominally  absolute  powers.  The  men 
wliom  he  has  put  in  high  position  are  not  corrupt.  "Then  there 
has  been  no  one  to  present  the  Czar's  side  of  the  case  to  the  world. 
But  the  Czar  does  not  want  his  side  of  the  ca.se  given  to  the  world." 
If  it  be  the  highest  genius  to  know  when  to  yield  as  well  as  when 
to  refuse,  Nicholas,  our  contemporary  thinks,  has  displayed  that. 
For.  relying  on  brute  power  and  the  traditions  of  a  dynastic  abso- 
lutism, the  Czar  could  have  beate.i  down  rebellion  with  the  bayo 
net.  I  le  preferred  the  quieter  way  of  creating  a  constitution  to  be 
siiaped  at  his  pleasure.  This  was  indirection,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
was  humanity  as  well.  For  the  full  measure  of  the  Czar's  capacity 
we  must  compare  Nicholas  11.  with  Louis  W'l.  Instead  oi  a 
fligiit  from  Paris  we  have  calm  application  to  duty  at  Tsarskoe  .Selo 
with  the  bomb-thrower  in  the  cellar.  Louis  .W'l.  amused  himself 
with  old  locks.  Nicholas  1 1.  spends  his  leisure  with  his  children. 
The  French  King  lost  his  head  figuratively  long  before  he  lost  it 
literally.  The  Russian  Czar  has  often  been  the  only  quiet,  sel!- 
contained    person  in  his  palace. —  Translations   made  for   Thk 
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TALKING   PICTURES 

'T^O  produce  pictures  tliat  not  ouly  move  but  talk,  by  a  union  of 
^  the  p'lonoirraph  and  the  movinti-picture  machine,  has  lonj? 
been  the  aim  of  inventors  ;  and  the  advertisements  in  front  of  our 
cheap  picture-theaters  are  a  proof  that  it  has,  in  a  measure,  been 
realized.  In  /<:  .^V^////r  (Paris,  July  iS)  \V.  Darville  tells  us  how 
this  has  been  done  and  why  we  have  had  to  wait  for  its  accomplish- 
ment so  many  years.     He  says  : 

".No  idea  would  seem  more  natural  than  that  of  operaiin.a;  a 
phtmograph  and  a  cinematograph  simultaneously  and  thus  repro- 
ducing animated  scenes,  or  speech  and  action  at  the  same  time. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  during  long  years  the  two  devices  have  pur- 
sued along  parallel  lines  their  glorious  careers  as  amusers  of  the 
public  without  concluding  any  practical  alliance.  This  has  now 
come  to  pass,  but  only  after  patient  efforts  ;  for  despite  its  apparent 
simplicity,  the  problem  is  complicated  and  difficult. 

"[One  solution  is  thatl  devised  by  Messrs.  (iaumont  and  Decaux 
in  their  ingenious  chronophone.  We  have  recently  examined  in 
the  establishment  of  i'athe'  lirothers,  at  \'incennes,  an  apparatus 
on  a  somewhat  different  principle,  depending  on  the  use  of  a  sim- 
ple and  elegant  mechanism  for  insuring  synchronism,  invented  by 
Captain  Conade 

"It  would  appear  to  be  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  company  of  actors 
to  enact  a  .scene  in  front  of  a  moving-picture  machine,  while  a 
phonograph,  in  synchronism  with  it,  records  their  words.  Doubt- 
less this  would  be  the  ideal  method,  but  it  is  still  unrealizable;  in 
order  to  obtain  good  results  with  the  phonograph  it  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  or  sing  exactly  opposite  the  trumpet.  The  actor 
can  not  change  his  location,  and  therefore  effective  action  is 
impossible 

"  It  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an  artifice  :  the  artist  begins 
by  singing  or  reciting  before  the  phonograph  .  .  .  :  then  he  enacts 
his  .scene  before  the  cinematograph.  Exact  concordance  between 
words  and  actions  is  obtained  as  follows :  the  actor,  in  the  first 
place,  practises  to  lit  his  gestures  precisely  to  the  words  ;  .  .  .  this 
is  a  long  and  delicate  task,  requiring  much  attention  and  finesse. 
When  he  has  succeeded  perfectly,  so  that  words  and  movements 
are  perfectly  in  accord,  the  scene  is  enacted,  the  phonograph  and 
the  cinematograph  being  coupled  by  a  Cardan  transmission  that 
makes  their  movements  exactly  synchronous.  The  phonograph 
then  sings  or  talks  while  the  actor  acts,  the  cinematographic  film 
registering  his  movements. 


"  For  jiublic  representations  the  two  instruments  are  operated 
again  in  perfect  synchronism,  taking  care  that  the  style  of  the 
phonograph  starts  at  a  point  of  the  disk  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  first  moving  jiicture. 

"  In  such  a  performance,  however,  the  phonograph  must  be  near 
the  .screen  on  which  the  pictures  are  thrown,  while  the  cinemato- 
graph must  be  at  .some  distance  away.  Their  synchronism  can  not 
be  assured  by  any  mechanical  device,  and  recourse  must  thus  be 


I'HDNOdKAI'H    AND    C  I  NEM  A  TOUR  A  PH    CONNKCTEU     1!V    A    CARDAN 
JOINT. 

had  to  electrical  transmission,  which  is  where  Captain  Conade's 
invention  comes  in." 

The  trouble  is,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  the  phono- 
graph must  be  so  arranged  as  to  control  the  picture  machine,  altho 
the  latter  requires  much  the  greater  power  to  run  it.  Conade 
utilizes  the  so-called  synchronous  electric  motors,  now  common  in 
industrial  practise,  which  run  at  precisely  the  same  speed  as  the 
genei^ators  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  he  has  skilfully 
overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  their  use  in  this  way.     In 
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Conade's  apparatus  tlic  phonographic  disk  itself  generates  l>y  its 
rotation  the  electric  current  that  actuates  the  picture-niaciiiiic. 
The  rotation  produces  a  direct  current,  wliich  is  changed  into  a 
triphase  alternating  current  by  a  transmitter  of  special  design 
wiiich  the  writer  regards  as  the  original  and  essential  feature  of 
the  system.  The  character  of  the  resulting  current  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  use  a  very  small  motor  of  high  power.  A  differential  gear, 
interposed  between  the  two  instruments,  gives  the  operator  power 
to  restore  their  synclironism  in  case  of  its  accidental  interruption. 
The  writer  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  Owing  to  these  various  arrangements,  the  perfect  correspontl- 
ence  of  word  and  action  is  realized  l)y  entirely  mechanical  mean^. 

"  The  phonograph  is  placed 
near  the  projected  picture :  the 
cinematoo;raph,  which  is  at  the 
01^".  T tor's  station,  is  connecteci 
with  the  synchronous  motor, 
which  is  itself  electrically  joined 
with  the  phonograph. 

"A  microphone,  situated  in  tlie 
horn  of  the  phonograph,  enables 
the  operator  to  follow  with  preci- 
sion the  songs  or  recitations  of 
the  apparatus  and  thus  to  assure 
himself  that  they  correspond  with 
the  pictures. 

"Thanks  to  all  these  precau- 
tions, a  perfect  illusion  of  real- 
ity is  produced.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  performances  must 
be  very  short,  being  limited  by 
the  capacity  of  the  plionograpli 
records,  which  does  not  exceed 
three  minutes. 

"The  phonocinematograph  is 
thus,  for  the  present,  limited  to  topical  songs  or  to  very  short 
dramatic  scenes ;  it  can  not  yet  play  tlie  part  of  a  people's 
theater,  which  seems  to  be  its  manifest  destiny.  Doubtless, 
liowever,  the  future  has  in  store  for  this  fine  apparatus  numerous 
improvements  and  a  great  career." — Translation  tiiade  for 'Xwv^ 
LiTER.\RV  Digest. 


A  DISCREDITED  DIAMOND-MAKER 

T  UK  full  story  of  how  Henri  Lemoine  recently  promised  to 
produce  large  diamonds  by  chemical  process,  and  how  com- 
pletely he  failed  to  do  so,  is  now  told  in  Xature  ( London,  June  25). 
The  matter  attained  wide  prominence  in  the  daily  press,  as  will  be 
remembered,  on  account  of  the  prosecution  of  Lemoine  in  tlie 
French  courts  for  failure  to  carry  out  his  agreements.  He  had.  in 
fact,  asserted  his  ability  to  produce  diamonds  of  very  large  size  at 
a  price  which  would  compete  .readily  with  the  natural  product. 
Says  the  writer  in  A'ature  : 

"After  obtaining  large  sums  of  money  to  build  a  factory,  and 
apparently  carrying  out  experiments  in  which  small  diamonds 
were  supposed  to  be  obtained,  M.  Lemoine  entirely  failed  to  pro- 
duce large  ones.  When  diamonds  said  to  iiave  been  produced  in 
the  crucibles  were  critically  examined,  experts  were  able,  not  only 
to  assure  the  magistrate  that  these  diamonds  were  not  artificial, 
but  were  also  able  in  several  cases  to  identify  them  as  stones 
which  had  l)een  bought  from  known  sources.  The  whole  case 
hinged  upoti  a  certain  envelop  which  was  originally  lodged  in  an 
Knglish  bank,  and  in  wliich  it  was  stated  a  formula  was  ccitained 
by  means  of  which  diamonds  could  be  produced  artificia.ly.  On 
Tuesday,  June  16,  this  envelop  was  to  be  opened  before  t  le  magis- 
trate, but  in  the  mean  time  tlie  modern  alchemist  had  vanished. 
When  the  letter  was  opened,  according  to  The  Times  i>{  June  rS. 
the  following  particulars  were  foimd  : 

*"I,  the  undersigned  Henri  Lemoine,  declare  tliat  \o  make  arti- 
ficial diamonds,  it  is  sufficient  to  employ  the  following  proce.ss  : 
(i)  Take  a  furnace  ;  (;)  take  some  powdered  iiugar  carbon  ;  (3)  place 
the  carbon  in  a  crucible  ;  (4)  jijace  tlie  crucible  in  the  furnace  and 
raise  the  temperature  to  from    1.700°  C.  to  i,Soo°  C.  in  order  to 


POLICE    POKTKAITS   OF    LKMOINK. 

rhe  Paris  i)olice  are  sending  these  pictures  all  over  the  world  in  an 
effort  to  track  the  man  who  proposed  to  start  a  gem-factory. 


obtain  crystallization;  (5)  when  this  higii  temperature  has  beei'. 
obtained  apply  pressure  to  tlie  cover  of  the  crucible.  Tiie  dia- 
monds will  then  be  made,  and  it  remains  onlj-  to  take  them  out.' 

"From  this  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  formula  contains  absolutely 
nothing  new  :  sugar  carl>on,  being  the  purest  form  of  amorphous 
carbon,  has  always  been  the  starting-product  when  any  successful 
attempts  to  prepare  diamonds  have  been  made.  Consequently 
those  daily  papers  which  ridiculed  the  process  because  of  the  fact 
that  sugar  carbon  was  one  of  the  ingredients  showed  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  However,  now  that  the  whole  formula 
is  made  public,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  absurd. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  carbon  is  to  be  placed  in  a  crucible 
and  heated  to  from  1.700°  C.  to  1,800°  C,  and  then  pressure  is  to 
he  applied  to  the  cover  of  the  crucible.     When,  in  1.S96,  Moissan 

succeeded  in  obtaining  diamonds 
artificially,  he  did  subject  sugar 
carbon,  when  at  a  very  high  tem- 
l)erature.  to  a  very  great  pressure. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  sugar 
carbon  was  dissolved  in  molten 
iron,  and  the  crucible  containing 
this  was  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  3,000°  C  to  4.000°  C  While 
at  this  high  temperature  the  cru- 
cible and  its  contents  were 
plunged  into  cold  water  or  iner- 
cury  in  order  to  cause  rapid 
solidification.  When  carbonifer- 
ous iron  is  cooled,  it  expands  in 
the  act  of  solidifying.  By  .sud- 
denly quenching  the  iron,  a  solid 
layer  or  crust  is  obtained  outside 
tlie  molten  metal ;  con.sequently 
when  the  inside  layer  commences 
to  solidify  it  expands,  and  thus, 
as  it  is  encompassed  with  a  solid 
crust,  enormous  pressure  is  e.\- 
erted.  On  dissolving  away  the  iron  by  means  of  acids,  minute 
crystals  of  diamond  were  produced. 

"About  the  same  time  Marjorana,  by  heating  a  small  piece  of 
carbon  in  an  electric  arc  and  then  suddenly  compressing  it  by 
driving  a  piston  down  upon  it  with  enormous  force,  the  force  being 
produced  by  firing  a  charge  of  powder  in  the  piston-chamber,  also 
obtained  minute  diamonds. 

"In  1905  Sir  Andrew  Noble  exploded  cordite  in  clo.sed  steel 
cylinders,  when  it  was  calculated  that  a  temperature  of  5,100°  C. 
was  obtained  and  a  pressure  of  50  tons  per  scjuare  inch.  Sir  Will- 
iam Crookes  examined  some  of  the  carbon  deposited,  and  found  it 
to  contain  minute  diamonds.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  M. 
Lemoine  exploited  results  well  known  in  the  .scientific  world  in 
order  to  deceive  ]jeople  engaged  in  the  diamond  industry." 


DANGERS  OF   ELECTRIC   TRACTION 

'  I  ^H.AT  the  number  of  accidents  on  electric  railways  seems  to 
■*■  be  on  the  increase,  while  those  on  the  steam  railroads  of  the 
country  show  a  decided  decrease,  is  noted  in  The  Western  Elec- 
trician (Chicago,  .\ugu.st  i),  which  inclines  to  correlate  this  fact 
with  the  rapidly  increasing  traffic  in  the  larger  cities  and  the  higher 
speeds  and  more  frequent  service  on  interurl>an  lines.  .Sayh  the 
paper  just  named  : 

"The  Public  Service  Commission  of  New  \'ork  reports  218  per- 
sons killed  and  1,210  seriously  injured  by  all  the  traction  lines  in 
New  York  City  during  the  first  half  of  this  year.  While  this  is 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  millions  of  pa.sscngers  carried 
by  these  lines,  it  is  nevertheless  an  appalling  number  that  must 
suffer  from  our  advanced  methods  of  conveyance.  Urban  acci- 
dents occur  mostly  to  pedestrians  struck  by  the  front  of  the  Car 
and  to  pa.sscngers  in  getting  on  or  off  the  car.  The  former  should 
be  j)rotected  by  more  effective  fenders  and  wheel-guards,  and  it  is 
well  tiiat  the  I'ublic  .Service  Commission  has  imdertakcn  extensive 
tests  of  such  appliances.  The  'pay-as-you-enter'  car  is  probably 
the  most  effective  protection  to  passengers  while  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  car,  and  its  extended  use  will  doubtless  decrease  tiiese 
.u'cidents  as  well  as  insure  the  collection  i>f  all  the  fares. 
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"On  interurban  electric  railways  the  conditions  of  stcani-raii- 
road  practise  are  being"  adoptetl  more  and  more.  With  them  should 
go  the  adoption  of  block-signalinii  systems  and  reliable  methods 
of  dispatching  as  well  as  rigid  training  of  the  car  crews  strictly  to 
observe  signals  and  orders,  because  the  worst  accidents  on  these 
lines  are  almost  always  due  to  disobedience  or  carelessness  of  the 
operatives,  resulting  in  disastrouscollisions  and  wrecks.  Managers 
of  all  electric  railways  can  well  afford  to  study  the  problem  with 
earnestness  and  to  adopt  all  precautions  and  appliances  that  insure 
safety  of  travel  and  thus  still  further  advance  the  pi>p- 
ularity  of  electric  traction.  A  number  of  the  transcon- 
tinental trunk  lines  are  advertising  the  safety  of  their 
roads  as  an  inducement  for  travel  upon  them.  Why  can 
not  electric  railways  say  with  equal  force  that  their 
lines  are  protected  from  end  to  end  with  automatic  de- 
vices that  guard  against  the  failure  of  tlie  human  machine 
as  far  as  that  is  possible  ?  " 


gates  />'  and  A".  Rails  are  laid  along  tiie  floor  and  ceiling  of  the 
lock.  The  canal-boat,  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level, 
.  .  .  lits  on  these  rails  by  means  of  a  system  of  wheels.  When 
tlie  water-level  begins  to  ri.se  in  the  lock,  the  boat,  guided  by  the 
rails,  rises  obliquely,  following  the  axis  of  the  lock,  and  reaches 
the  upper  level  /''.  The  horizontal  progression  of  the  boat  in  the 
tubular  lock  is  thus  obtained,  without  any  means  of  traction,  by 
tlie  elevating  force  due  to  the  introduction  of  tlie  water  into  the 
inclined  tube.      I'/ce  I'ersa,  tlie  lowering  of  the  water-level  causes 
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'  I  ^ H E  project  of  a  canal  from  Cienoa.  Italy,  to  Hasel.       

*■  Switzerland,  to  cross  both  the  Alps  and  the  .Apen- 
nines, has  already  been  mentioned  in  these  columns. 
Mr.  P.  Goggia,  a  writer  in  Cosi/ios  (Paris,  July  13).  concludes  that 
it  is  feasible  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  tho  financial  con- 
siderations may  prevent  its  being  carried  out.  The  Italian  en- 
gineer Caminada,  wiio  has  formed  the  plan,  has,  however,  been 
forced  to  devise  an  entirely  new  form  of  lock,  without  which,  he 
thinks,  such  a  waterway  would  be  impossible.  Possibly  his  lock 
may  be  put  into  practical  use.  even  if  the  great  canal  should  never 
be  built.     Says  Mr.  (ioggia  : 

"  The  construction  and  operation  of  ordinary  locks,  when  a  navi- 
gable canal  must  pass  over  considerable  heights,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  onerous  enterprise,  which  involves  the  use  of  great  quan- 
tities of  water.  ,  .  ,  For  instance,  a  canal  with  differences  of 
altitude  of  100  meters  [32S  feet]  requires,  at  the  lowest,  the  installa- 
ton  of  a  system  of  twenty  locks,  for  the  use  of  a  vertical  lock  for  a 
difference  of  level  of  more  than  5  meters  [i6Vi  feet]  still  frightens 
the  majority  of  engineers." 

To  get  around  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Caminada  has  devised  what 


SKKIKS    OK    TUBULAR    LOCKS,    CAMINADA    SYSTEM. 

not  only  tiie  lowering  of  the  vessel,  !)ut  its  horizontal  movement, 
from  /•"  to  .  / . 

"Tlie  construction  and  operation  of  a  series  of  vertical  locks  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  1,000  meters  [3,280  feet]  high  would  be  a 
feat  almost  impossible  of  realization.  ...  A  tubular  canal,  or 
rather  a  series  of  inclined  tubular  locks,  separated  by  sections  of 
nearly  level  open  canal,  .  .  .  would  be  a  project  within  the 
industrial  and  economic  powers  of  Italy. 

"To  avoid  completely  the  expense  of  towage  in  the  horizontal 
sections,  the  engineer  proposes  to  give  these  a  slight  inclination, 
which  will  produce  a  sufficient  current  to  carry  the  boats  along. 
Besides,  as  the  difference  of  speed  between  the  boats  and  the  water 
will  be  reduced  practically  to  zero,  the  width  of  the  canals  and  of 
the  tubular  locks  may  be  limited  to  the  minimum  necessary  for 
handling  the  floating  trains.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  two 
distinct  and  parallel  series  of  canals  and  locks  for  traffic  in  the 
two  directions." 

Is  such  a  project  as  this  chimerical.''  From  a  purely  technical 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  author's  opinion  that  it 
could  be  carried  out.  The  obstacles  would  appear 
to  be  largely  financial.  The  total  cost  he  estimates 
at  550,000,000  francs  [;Ji  10,000,000].  If  this  amount 
be  forthcoming,  the  project  is  not,  he  thinks,  be- 
yond human  power.  Mr.  Goggia  reminds  us  that 
in  1807  the  first  Napoleon  planned  a  canal  acro.ss 
the  Apennines,  to  include  no  less  than  166  vertical 
locks  and  a  tunnel  about  two  miles  in  length. 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Dige.st. 


M.'VGINARY    VIEW   OF    AN    ALPINE    CANAL    WITH    IJOIBLE   SERIES   OF   TUBULAR    LOCKS 


he  calls  a  system  of  tubular  locks,  the  principle  of  which  the  writer 
proceeds  to  explain  as  follows  : 

"  If  we  imagine  an  ordinary  lock  very  greatly  inclined,  we  shall 
transform  it  into  a  tubular  lock,  which  will  continue  to  be  operated 
precisely  like  a  vertical  lock. 

"The  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  system.  .  .  .  Let  y^  be  the  lower 
'eyel  of  a  canal,  F  the  upper  level,  BE  the  tubular  lock  (whose 
axis  is  so  greatly  inclined  as  to  be  almost  horizontal)  with  its  two 


THE  WORLDS  WATER-POWER— A  summary 
of  the  available  water-powers  of  the  world  pub- 
lished in  the  Re^'ne  Electrique  is  thus  translated 
and  abstracted  in  Machinery  (New  York,  August)  : 

"In  the  United  States  there  is  1,500,000  horse- 
power possible  of  utilization.  Among  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  France  has  an  estimated  available 
water-power  of  4,500,000  horse-power,  of  which 
800,000  horse-power  is  utilized.  The  region  of  the 
AIds  extending  into  France  brings  the  figure  as 
high  as  mentioned.  Italy,  it  is  stated,  has  an 
equal  amount  of  water-power  available,  but  only  300,000  horse- 
power is  utilized  as  yet.  In  that  country,  falls  of  10,000  horse- 
power are  abundant.  The  estimate  for  the  available  water- 
power  in  Switzerland  is  incomplete,  but  300,000  horse-power 
is  in  use.  The  available  power  in  Germany  is  700,000  horse-power, 
100,000  horse-power  being  utilized.  In  Norway  the  estimated 
power  is  900,000  horse-power,  and  in  Sweden. 760,000,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  already  developed  in  both  countries.  As  regards  avail- 
able water-power,  Russia  heads  the  list,  it  being  estimated  that 
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11.000,000  horse-power  could  be  taken  out  of  the  Russian  rivers, 
of  which  only  Ss.ooo  horse-power  has  been  developed,  (ireat 
Hritain  and  Spain  come  last  in  the  estimate,  only  70,000  horse- 
power being  utilized  in  either  country.  It  is  stated  that  Japan  has 
available  water-power  of  1,000,000  horse-power,  of  which  only  7 
per  cent,  has  as  yet  been  utilized.  The  estimate  for  the  water- 
power  in  the  I'nited  States  is  without  question  considerably  Delow 
the  actual  figures.  It  lias  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that 
there  is  already  developed  or  under  development  in  the  United 
States  4.500,000  horse-power  from  water  sources,  and  the  Govern- 
ment s  statistical  figures  indicate  that  the  available  water-power  in 
the  country  is  nearly  10.000.000  horse-power.  In  New  England 
alone  there  is  1,000.000  horse-i)ower  developed,  with  probably 
another  half-million  available." 


FINDING   A    DIAMOND  RING  IN  AN 
ELEPHANT 

""r^IlK  historic  feat  of  rinding  a  needle  in  a  haystack  fades  into 
■*•  insignificance  beside  that  of  locating  a  diamond  ring  that 
had  been  swallowed  by  an  elephant  :  yet  this  was  successfully 
(lone  in  Cincinnati  recently,  if  we  are  to  credit  The  Electrician 
anti  Mechaiiii  (Boston,  August).     Says  this  paper: 

"  In  an  effort  to  locate  a  diamond  ring  valued  at  J450,  which  an 
elephant  had  swallowed  while  being  fed  peanuts,  three  expert  .i-ray 
operators  and  four  e]ei)hant-traineis  worked  a  whole  day  recently 
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in  Cincinnati,  photographing  by  the  .r-ray  proce.ss  the  entire  interior 
of  the  elephant.  In  making  the  pictures,  the  largest  .r-ray  machine 
ever  made  was  used 

"To  locate  the  exact  spot  in  whicli  the  mi.ssing  ring  was  em- 
bedded in  the  elephant,  the  beast's  side  was  marked  off  into  sec- 
tions. A  diagram  was  also  made  with  corresponding  numbers. 
.\  comparison  of  the  numbered  .i  -ray  plates  and  tlie  diagram  gave 
a  comi)lete  map  of  the  elephant's  interior. 

"No  thief  or  criminal  ever  objected  more  strongly  to  being 
photographed  than  did  this  elephant.  First  it  was  neces.sary  to 
allow  the  beast  to  become  accustomed  to  the  crackling  of  the  .r-ray 
coil,  an  operation  which  took  nearly  one  hour.  Then  when  she  was 
finally  induced  to  lie  down  iii)on  the  plate-holder  containing  the 
sensitive  ])late,  and  the  Crookes  tulie  helfl  over  the  rirst  section, 
siie  became  frightened  at  the  glare  in  the  tube,  and  it  was  half  an 
hour  before  tlie  elephant  became  accustomed  to  the  glare.  Finally 
the  beast  was  convinced  that  the  nun  were  not  trying  to  harm  her, 
and  she  lay  comparatively  still  until  several  plates  were  exposed. 

"The  beast  then  received  a  shock  from  one  of  the  wires  leading 
to  the  tube,  and  broke  away.  The  trumpeting  was  almost  deafen- 
ing and  only  thetjuickest  movements  on  the  part  of  the  attendants 
saved  the  macliine  from  wreckage.  It  took  a  liberal  portion  of 
hay  and  about  three  pounds  of  sugar  before  the  animal  would  allow 
itself  to  be  led  bark  to  the  scene  of  operation. 

"There  were  made  eighteen  plates  in  all  to  get  a  complete  dia- 
gram of  the  elephant's  interior.  The  ring  was  found  in  the  beast's 
stomach." 


A  POSSIBLE  SKY-SCRAPER 

T  T  ()W  much  further  may  tlie  craze  for  gigantic  towers  be  car- 

*■  -*-  ried  t  Is  there  any  limitation,  physical  or  otherwise,  that 
will  ultimately  call  a  halt .''  The  Singer  liuilding.  in  New  York, 
rises  b\i  feet  above  the  sidewalk  ;  the  lantern  of  the  Metropolitan 

I.ife  tower  is  700  feet  above  the  same  level :  and  recently  plans 
were  riled  for  a  tower  building  to  be  erected  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Company,  at  Pine  Street  and  Broadway,  to  be  ()0<)  feet  high,  or 
about  200  feet  higher  than  the  Singer  Building.     We  .ire  told  by 

r/ie  Scientijic  American  (New  York,  July  25)  that  the  height- 
limit  is  rixt  not  so  much  by  the  weakness  of  the  structure  or  by  the 
surface  offered  to  wind-pressure,  as  by  the  crushing  weight  on  the 
foundations.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"  I' nder  existing  conditions,  the  ultimate  limit  ol  height  is  de- 
termined by  a  certain  clause  in  the  present  Building  Code  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  which  says  that  the  maximum  pressure  under 
the  footings  on  a  rock  bottom,  if  caisson  foundations  are  used,  is 
not  to  exceed  15  tons  per  square  foot.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  archi- 
tect and  builder  and  the  owner  see  rit  to  do  so.  they  may  keep 
piling  story  upon  story  until  the  pressure  upon  the  rock  underlying 
the  foundations  has  reached  a  maximum  of  15  tons  to  the  square 
foot." 

On  the  authority  of  ().  V .  Semsch,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
engineering  features  of  the  .Singer  tower,  the  writer  asserts  that 
a  structure  of  150  stories,  2,000  feet  high,  could  be  built  upon  an 
area  200  feet  square  without  exceeding  the  Building-Code  limit  of 
foundation  pressure.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  walls  of  the  building  would  be  12  inches  thick  at  the  top, 
and  140  inches,  or  almost  12  feet,  thick  at  the  bottom.  Assuming 
two-thirds  of  the  wall  surface  for  windows,  these  walls  would 
weigh,  if  built  of  brick,  203,000  tons;  and  a.ssuming  the  dead 
weight  of  the  floors  and  other  interior  construction  at  80  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing would  be  about  213,500  tons.  The  'live  '  floor  load  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  foundations,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Building  Code,  would  be  100,000  tons.  Adding  these  items,  we 
get  a  total  weight  of  516,500  tons.  This,  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire area  of  40,600  square  feet  available  for  footings,  would  result 
in  a  pressure  of  13  tons  per  square  foot. 

"The  allowance  for  increase  of  pressure  due  to  wind,  and  the 
weigiit  of  the  footings  themselves,  would  easily  bring  this  figure 
up  to  the  limit  of  15  tons  per  square  foot.  This  would  mean  that 
there  would  have  to  be  one  solid  block  of  concrete  covering  the 
entire  area  of  the  lot. 

"The  total  wind-load  on  one  side  of  this  building,  when  exposed 
to  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  would  be  6.000  tons  ;  and  as  the  center  of 
pressure  would  be  1,000  feet  above  the  street-level,  the  overturning 
moment  due  to  this  i)ressure  would  be  6,000.000  foot-tons." 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  a  pressure  of  6.000  tons  applied 
to  this  building  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet  must  surely  turn  it  over  : 
l)ut  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  huge  mass  it  would  require,  the 
writer  assures  us,  over  eight  times  as  much  pre.ssure  before  it  could 
be  upset.  Altho,  as  just  noted,  the  overturning  moment  would  be 
6,coo,ooo  foot-tons,  the  o])posing  moment  of  stability  would  be  no 
less  than  51.650,000  foot-tons,  so  that  ihe  structure,  for  all  its 
J, 000  feet  of  height,  would  be  perfectly  secure  against  being 
blown  down.     To  quote  further  : 

"Mr.  .Sem.sch  states  that  if  a  good  rock  bottom  were  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  sink  a  cais- 
son, a  steel  grillage  or  other  form  of  sjjread  foundation  could  be 
used,  in  which  case  the  Building  Bureau  would  probably  allow  of 
a  somewhat  greater  load  per  s(|uare  foot  than  15  tons-altho  that 
is  not  specifically  set  forth  in  the  Code.  If  this  were  allowed,  it 
would  be  possible  to  go  still  higher  than  2.000  feet ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  thickness  of  walls  in  the  lower  stories  and  the  size 
of  the  columns  would  soon  become  proiiibitive. 

"The  exjicrience  gained  in  connection  with  the  designing  of  the 
Singer  Building  leads  to  the  belief  that  a  building  of  this  height 
would  require  a  mezzanine  story  in  every  fifteen  stories  for  the 
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placing  oi  tanks,  distribution  of  pipes,  and  service-rooms.  Looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Iniilding  would  really  be  equivalent 
to  ten  fifteen-story  buildings  placed  on  the  top  of  each  other.  .  .  . 
Such  a  tower,  if  constructed  and  equipped  like  the  Singer  Huild- 
ang,  woul('  cost  npi>ro.\iniately  S6o.ooo,ooo. " 


STRANGE  ABERRATIONS  OF  SOUND 

IT  happens  occasionally  that  sounds  are  heard  whose  origin  re- 
mains une.xplained,  and  tlie  seacoast  especially  seems  to  be 
the  favorite  place  for  such  acoustic  specters.  Says  tlie  ross/sc/n- 
Zeitung,  in  an  article  on  this  subject  : 

"At  twilight,  some  time  ago,  at  a  life-saving  station  on  the  Eng- 
lish coa,st,  noises  were  heard  that  sounded  like  signal  shots  from 
some  distance  at  sea.  A  boat  was  launched  and  sped  with  all  possi- 
ble energy  to  the  place  from  which  the  sounds  seemed  to  have 
•come,  but  it  returned  without  having  heard  or  seen  anything  further. 
Yet  the  seaman  wiio  had  been  left  behind  on  guard  declared  sol- 
emnly that  in  the  mean  lime  he  had  heard  near  shore  unmistakable 
•cries  for  help  from  drowning  persons.  The  blue-jackets  them- 
selves are  most  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  matter  as  supernatural 
and  the  voices  as  spectral.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  such 
sounds  may  be  audible  in  remarkable  distinctness  particularly 
Avhere  there  is  a  high  coast,  tho  they  may  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, especially  when  persons  there  are  placed  accidentally  so  that 
behind  them  rises  a  wall  which  receives  the  sound  and  throws  it 
back.  On  some  coasts  that  are  often  visited  by  fogs  a  legend  of 
so-called  'fog  shots  '  has  acquired  vogue.  These  are  said  to  have 
their  origin,  for  some  reason  not  yet  fathomed,  within  the  masses 
■of  fog.  Acoustic  phenomena  are  found  of  such  a  strange  kind 
that  the  investigation  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  still  very  far  from 
conclusive.  The  most  inexplicable  secret  lies  perhaps  not  in  the 
occurrence  of  sounds,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  reached  only 
with  great  difficulty,  but  in  their  disappearance,  and  in  absolute 
silt  nee  when  audible  noises  should  be  expected.  Many  a  ship  has 
been  wrecked  because  its  signals  of  distress, loud  and  uninterrupted, 
have  remained  inaudible,  altho  only  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
-coast.  But  again  it  happens  that  in  such  an  instance  the  very  same 
signals  become  audible  at  a  far  greater  distance,  where  they  pro- 
voke great  excitement.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  was  pro- 
duced by  the  firing  of  guns  by  the  English  fleet  in  the  roadstead 
at  Spithead  on  February  i,  1901,  as  a  token  of  mourning  for 
Queen  Victoria.  This  was  not  heard  at  all  by  many  persons  who, 
at  a  proportionately  slight  distance,  were  listening  for  it,  while  at 
places  at  a  far  greater  distance  it  was  heard  plainly.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  failed  to  explain  this  aberration  of  the  waves  of 
sound.  The  experiment  with  explosive  signals,  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish aeronaut  Bacon  from  the  car  of  his  balloon,  likewise  gave 
most  astonishing  results.  Experiments  made  with  fog-signals  al.so, 
in  open,  level  country,  have  brought  to  light  some  strange  facts. 
At  one  time,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  they  were  not  even  faintly 
audible ;  at  another  time  and  in  the  very  same  area  the  observer 
found  it    distinct  and  emphatic." — Translation  made  for   Thp: 

LiTEKAKV    IJICKST. 


NEW  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  LEATHER— A  new  compound  or 
mixture  intended  as  a  substitute  for  leather  and  various  other 
materials,  and  equally  usable  in  a  fluid,  pliable,  or  hard  state,  is 
■described  by  Consul  Maxwell  Blake,  writing  from  iJunfermline, 
Scotland,  to  Jhiily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  (Washington, 
August  i).  He  gives  credit  for  his  data  to  recent  Scottish  news- 
papers, which  state  that  the  new  composition  is  a  mixture  of  .sea- 
weed, carpet-dust,  goat's  hair,  Irish  moss,  and  gums,  together  with 
some  secret  chemical  ingredient  or  process.     He  goes  on  : 

"It  is  admitted  liy  the  discoverer  that  his  composition  is  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  materials  imitated  :  but  he  claims  as 
to  leather  that  it  provides  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  i.f  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods.  The  product  has 
already  been  made  up  into  boots  and  shoes,  and  its  durability  suc- 
•cessfully  tested  by  policemen,  postmen,  and  others  whose  duty 
involves  a  large  amount  of  walking.     Two  or  three  thousand  feet 


of  belling  in  machine-shops  is  also  in  use  at  the  present  time,  to 
which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  especially  well  adapted,  as  it  is  im- 
pervious to  oils  and  acids,  is  non-intlanimable,  and  does  not  shrink 
under  the  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  its  hard  stale  it  is  said  to  be  a  cheap  and  practical  sul)stitute 
for  vulcanite,  and  can  be  pinchased  for  less  than  one-fourth  the 
price  of  the  latter.  Imitations  of  marble  and  wood  are  produced 
by  hydraulic  pressure,  the  seaweed  suggesting  the  veins  or  grain. 
In  its  fluid  state  it  can  be  applied  to  a  floor,  and  when  allowed  to 
set  it  forms  a  perfect  surface  of  linoleum.  The  seaweed  is  obtained 
from  Devonshire,  and  the  more  expensive  varieties,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  marbles,  from  Japan. 

"As  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  this  unnamed  product  is 
now  in  the  course  of  construction,  it  is  likely  to  appear  very  soon 
as  a  marketable  commoditv." 


A   PREHISTORIC  PICTURE-GALLERY 

T  N  the  grotto  of  Altamira  in  Spain  ha\  e  been  found  a  number  of 
-*■  pictures  of  animals  scratched  and  hewn  into  the  rock.  En- 
larging a  statement  made  by  a  French  anthropological  magazine 
about  tills  discovery  a  recent  number  of  L^nischait  says  : 

"  These  pictures  are  of  great  interest  to  science.  In  18S0  Santu- 
ola  called  attention  to  drawings  which  he  declared  he  had  found  in 
a  cave  near  Altamira.  They  were  not  recognized  as  prehistoric  by 
scientists,  however,  till  the  year  1895,  when  the  discoveries  made 
by  Emile  Riviere  in  the  grotto  of  La  Mouthe  (Dordogne)  proved 
the  great  age  of  these  pictures  of  animals  scratched  inlo  the  rock. 
E.  Carteilhac  and  Abbe  H.  Breuil,  who,  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, 1892,  began  a  study  of  the  drawings  in  the  Spanish  grotto, 
have  now  published  a  preliminary  report  in  which  they  recognize 
the  genuineness  of  the  drawings  and  declare  that  these  are  of  the 
same  age  as  those  in  the  French  grotto. 

"  This  preliminary  publication  contains  much  that  is  remarkable. 
Tlie  traces  of  man  are  numerous,  but  before  him  the  cave-bear 
housed  himself  in  the  cleft  subterranean  passages  and  halls.  At 
the  entrance  are  found,  embedded  ir.  greasy,  black  ashes,  all  kinds 
of  kitchen  refuse,  mussel-shells,  broken  bones,  antlers  and  flints, 
and  crudely  hewn  tools  of  stone.  But  what  attract  attention  es- 
pecially, however,  are  the  pictures  of  animals  which  appear  on  the 
walls  and  roof  of  a  hall  seventy-five  feet  long  and  nearly  nineteen 
feet  broad.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  liewn,  some  of  them  painted, 
black,  red,  or  with  various  other  colors.  Near  them,  on  the  same 
surfaces,  were  other  sketches  which  were  perhaps  first  attempts 
to  devise  a  hieroglyphic  system.  These  animal  shapes,  whether 
drawn  singly  or  in  groups,  and  usually  with  strong  fidelity  to 
natui'e,  belong  to  an  animal  world  that  inhabited  almost  all  Europe 
at  the  end  of  the  ice  age,  but  is  now  almost  extinct  in  the  south 
of  our  continent,  and  are  easily  recognized  as  those  of  the  aurochs, 
wild  horse,  wild  boar,  stag,  bullock  and  cow,  and  goat. 

"With  these,  however,  were  found  also  a  considerable  number 
of  peculiar  drawings  which  at  first  were  the  cause  of  various  and 
profound  thought  among  their  discoverers.  Finally,  taking  into 
consideration  the  vertebrae  found  by  Piette  near  Mas  d'Azil,  it 
was  concluded  that  they  represented 'human  creatures,' owing  to 
their  arms,  hands,  legs,  and  ears.  As  in  the  drawings  in  Southern 
France,  these  remarkable  creatures  have  not  a  human,  but  an  ani- 
mal, head  with  a  strongly  projecting  snout,  and  this  resemblance 
is  scientifically  of  the  greatest  significance.  That  dancing  persons 
with  arms  uplifted  to  implore  and  with  animal  masks  are  meant 
and  represented,  as  the  authors  seem  to  believe,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  Wilser,  cited  in  the  Centralblatt  fitr  Anthropologie,  most  iin- 
])robable  and  also  does  not  explain  certain  other  animal  character- 
istics. As  the  artists  of  remote  antiquity  knew  how  to  picture  vari- 
ous animals  with  perfect  fidelity  to  nature,  we  must  admit  that  in 
this  instance  also  they  drew  from  life  and  that  at  that  time  there  still 
lived  in  Europe  such  creatures,  closely  related  to  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  great  ape  and  man.  But  what  kind  of  persons 
were  the  artists.'  .  .  . 'Let  us  hope  that  our  endeavors  may  illumine, 
if  only  slightly,  the  deep  night  that  has  enveloped  these  peoples 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  that  we  may  not  only  admire  their  work 
and  try  to  comprehend  their  symbols,  but  may  learn  to  esteem 
them  and  recognize  them  as  our  ancestors.'" — Translation  niadt 
for  Thk  Literary  Diokst. 
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THE   DEER   AS  A   DOMESTIC  ANIMAL 

THE  economic  possibility  of  raising  deer  and  elk  in  the  L'nited 
States  isdiscust  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  330  of  the  L'nited 
States  Depaitmeiit  of  Agriculture  (Washington,  July  29)  by  D.  K. 
Lantz,  of  the  L'nited  States  Biological  Survey.  Mr.  Lantz  believes 
that  when  the  restrictions  now  imposed  by  State  laws  are  removed 
this  business  may  be  made  an  important  and  highly  profitable  in- 
dustry, especially  since  it  will  be  the  means  of  utilizing  much 
otherwise  unproductive  land.     He  writes  : 

"  The  raising  of  venison  should  be,  and  is  naturally,  as  legitimate 
a  business  as  the  growing  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  State  laws  sliould 
be  .so  modified  as  to  permit  the  producer,  who  has  stocked  ;.  pre 
serve  with  deer  at  private  e.xpense,  to  dispose  of  his  product  at  any 
time,  under  reasonable  regulations,  either  for  breeding  purpo.ses 
or  for  food. 

"  The  growing  .scarcity  of  game  mammals  and  birds  in  the  United 
States  and  the  threatened  e.xtinction  of  some  of  them  over  large 
parts  of  their  present  ranges  make  the  preservation  of  the  remnant 
highly  important.  \'ery  important  also  is  the  increase  of  tliis 
remnant  so  as  to  make  game  once  more  abundant.  It  is  believed 
that  by  means  of  intelligent  game  propagation,  both  by  the  States 
and  l)y  private  enterprise,  many  of  our  depleted  ranges  can  be 
restockefi  with  big  game. 

"The  members  of  the  deer  family  {Cervui(e)  rank  next  to  tlie 
cattle  and  sheep  family  (Bin'idir)  in  general  utility,  and  are  the 
most  important  of  the  big  game  animals  of  America. 

"Wherever  obtainable  in  quantity  the  Hesh  of  deer  of  different 
kinds  has  always  been  a  staple  article  of  diet,  and  under  present 
market  conditions  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  venison  is  per- 
haps the  most  imjjortant  game,  being  a  favorite  with  epicures  and 
also  having  a  wide  use  as  a  substitute  for  beef  and  mutton,  whicii 
meats  it  resembles  in  texture,  color,  and  general  characteristics. 
Its  flavor  is  distinctive,  tho  it  suggests  mutton  rather  than  beef. 
In  chemical  composition  it  is  very  similar  to  beef,  tho,  judging 
from  availal)le  data,  it  is  not  so  fat  as  stall-fed  cattle 

"Venison,  beef,  and  other  common  meats  are  very  thoroughly 
digested,  whatever  the  method  of  cooking.  Venison  may  be 
roasted,  broiled,  pan-broiled,  or  used  for  making  stews,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  beef.  Venison,  particularly  steak,  to  be  at  its 
best,  should  be  eaten  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  cooked. 

"The  general  popularity  of  venison  is  so  great  and  the  demand 
for  it  so  wide-spread  that  overproduction  is  improbable.  The  other 
products  of  the  deer — skins  and  horns — are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  in  countries  where  deer  are  abundant,  and  especially 
where  large  herds  are  kept  in  semidomestication,  the  commerce 
in  both  is  very  extensive. 

"A  number  of  species  of  the  deer  f.amilyhavc  been  proved  to  be 
susceptible  to  domestication.  The  reindeer,  however,  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  brought  fully  under  the  control  of  man.  The 
fact  that  the  European  red  deer  and  the  fallow  deer  have  been 
bred  in  parks  for  centuries  without  domestication  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  less  susceptible  to  the  process  than  the  reindeer.  The 
purposes  for  wiiich  they  have  been  held  captive  and  the  environ- 
ment given  them  have  been  markedly  different.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  and 
domesticate  deer  under  intelligent  management.  The  work  has 
been  largely  a  matter  of  chance  experiment.  If  they  had  l)tcn 
as  long  under  careful  management  as  cattle,  they  would  now, 
probably,  be  equally  plastic  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  breeder. 

"  But  raising  deer  for  profit  does  not  necessarily  imply  their  com- 
plete domestication.  They  may  be  kept  in  large  preserves  with 
surroundings  as  nearly  natural  as  possible  and  their  domestication 
entirely  ignored.  Thus  the  breeder  may  reap  neaily  all  the  profit 
that  could  be  expected  from  a  domestic  herd,  while  the  animals 
escape  most  of  the  dangers  incident  to  close  captivity." 

Going  on  io  specify  the  species  to  be  preferably  selected  for 
breeding,  the  writer  notes  that  those  native  to  America  are  to  be 
preferred,  since  they  are  already  acclimated.  Similarity  between 
the  natural  habitat  and  that  to  which  the  animal  is  to  be  transferred 
must  be  considered,  as  well  as  adaptability  to  varied  conditions, 
as  shown  by  former  attempts  at  acclimatization.     He  says  : 

"  Unless  they  have  shown  a  peculiar  adaptability  to  such  change, 
deer  should  not  be  taken  from  arid  parts  of  the  United  .States  to 


humid  parts.  To  a  disregard  of  this  principle  are  probably  due 
many  of  the  failures  that  have  attended  experiments  in  breeding  the 
.-Vmerican  antelope,  the  Columbia  blacktail  deer,  the  moose,  and 
other  animals  in  places  differing  widely  from  their  nature  ranges. 
■■  The  history  of  attempts  to  acclimatize  the  several  kinds  of  deer 
shows  that  some  readily  adapt  themselves  to  a  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions, and  efforts  to  introduce  them  into  new  countries  have  been 
almost  uniformly  successful.  .Such  has  been  the  experience  with 
the  axis  deer,  the  Japanese  and  Peking  sikas,  the  red  and  the  fal- 
low deer  of  Europe,  and  especially  with  the  wapiti,  or  Kocky- 
Mountain  elk,  and  the  \'irginia  deer.  While  experiments  with  the 
foreign  species  named  otfer  every  promise  of  success  to  the  owners 
of  American  preserves,  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  recommend- 
ing tiie  two  native  animals  just  mentioned  as  best  suited  for  the 
production  of  venison  in  the  l'nited  .States." 

•Vfter  quoting  and  summarizing  various  reports  from  persons  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  who  have  bred  and  kept  herds  of 
these  two  species  as  domestic  animals,  Mr.  Lantz  concludes  tliat 
both  the  wapiti  and  the  Virginia  deer  can  be  raised  successfully 
and  cheaply  under  many  different  conditions  of  food  and  climate, 
and  that  the  production  of  venison  and  the  rearing  of  both  species 
for  stocking  parks  may  be  made  prohtable  industries  in  the  L'nited 
States.     He  says : 

"Instead  of  hampering  breeders  by  restrictions,  as  at  present. 
State  laws  should  be  .so  modified  as  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
deer,  elk,  and  other  animals  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  State. 

"Safeguards  against  the  destruction  and  sale  of  wild  deer  in 
place  of  domesticated  deer  are  not  difficult  to  enforce.  For  this 
purpose  a  system  of  licensing  private  parks,  and  of  tagging  deer 
or  carcas.ses  sold  or  shipped,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  identified, 
is  recommended. 

"  It  is  believed  that  with  favorable  legislation  much  otherwise 
waste  land  in  the  United  .States  may  be  utilized  for  the  production 
of  venison  so  as  to  yield  profitable  returns,  and  also  that  this  ex- 
cellent and  nutritious  meat,  instead  of  being  denied  to  99  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  country,  may  become  as  common  and  as 
cheap  in  our  markets  as  mutton." 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  LIVE  FISH— A  method  by 
which  fish  may  be  carried  alive  in  quantity  for  thou.sands  of  miles 
is  de.scribed  by  Capt.  Ciodfrey  L.  Garden,  a  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  kw  a  recent  report  from 
Berlin,  part  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Tlie  Railway  ami  Engi' 
neeriiiir  Review  (Chicago,  July  iS).     He  says: 

"Transportation  of  live  fish  for  market  purposes  is  now  an  es- 
tablished fact  in  (Germany.  L'nder  the  Eriwein  system,  which  is 
now  being  operated  on  the  I'russian  state  railways,  the  fish  are 
being  hauled  over  considerable  distances.  I  am  advised  that  ship- 
ments are  being  made  to  Berlin  from  Lyon,  in  France,  and  from 
as  far  .south  as  Rumania.  Briefly,  the  new  system  permits  of  a 
l)roportion  of  two  tons  of  fish  to  one  ton  of  water,  and,  in  instances, 
as  many  as  four  tons  of  fish  have  been  transported  alive  in  one  and 
one-half  tons  of  water.  This  means  that  the  fish  have  been  packed 
in  almost  like  sardines.  Under  the  Erhvein  system  oxygen  is 
forced  through  the  fish-tank  by  means  of  a  circulating-pump,  and 
the  carbonic  acid  as  exhaled  in  breathing  is  absorbed  by  lime 
plates.  Dr.  Eriwein,  who  is  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  present  system,  is  one  of  the  principal  engineers  for  the  Sie- 
mens-Halske  electrical  establishment  of  Berlin.  ...  So  far  only 
fresh-water  fish  are  being  transported,  l)ut  I  understand  that  it  is 
the  intention  to  take  up  the  transportation  alive  of  salt-water  fish. 
Before  this  latter  result  can  be  effected  it  will  be  necessary  to 
equip  many  of  the  seagoing  fishery  vessels  with  wells  or  tanks  such 
as  are  seen  in  many  of  the  Boston  fisiiing-vessels.  (lerman  law 
does  not  permit  of  fresh-water  fish  being  offered  for  sale  except 
alive.  It  is  common  to  see  in  restatuants  tanks  of  fresh  water  fish 
on  exhil)ition  in  the  windows.  The  law  is  aimed  against  the  dan- 
gers «)f  fish-i)oisoning.  It  is  the  opinion  here  that  fresh  fish  could 
be  transjjorted  readily  from  New  York  to  any  one  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  Mississipi)i  \'alley,  and,  in  turn,  the  fish  of  the  Great 
Lakes  could  be  transported  alive  all  over  the  West." 
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MR.  TAFTS  RELIGION 

So  far  as  opinion  luis  yet  been  exprest,  llie  majority  of  the  relig- 
ious press  view  with  equanimity  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  is  an 
adherent  of  I'nitarianism.  It  is  besiilo  the  jjoini  to  introduce 
theological  distinctions  into  political  contests,  many  hold,  while 
the  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  Mr.  Taft  has  shown  pronounced 
sympathy  with  several  different  evangelical  denominations  when 
the  exigencies  of  residence  have  offered  the  opportunities.  More- 
(uer.  his  address  in  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York,  last  winter,  giving 
his  support  to  Christian  missions  is  cited  against  those  who  object 
that  there  is  danger  in  a  non-evangelical  chief.  Such  a  critic  is 
Mr.  Harrison  D.  Beyer,  who  writes  to  The  Hoiiiiletic  Review 
(New  York,  August)  asking  how  "can  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ 
take  sides  with  those  who  deny  him  ?  How  can  they  vote  for 
William  H.  Taft  (a  Unitarian)  for  President  of  our  country  and 
he  true  to  their  profession  ?  "  Mr.  Boyer  calls  upon  the  editor  of 
The  Hoiiiiletic  Review  "  to  take  a  stand  on  the  side  of  right,  on 
the  side  of  duty,  on  the  side  of  the  Master,"  and  quotes  a  variety 
of  texts  to  the  effect  of  exhorting  against  "  j'oking  oneself  with  un- 
believers." A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  dated  Lincoln, 
August  14,  declares  that  Nebraska  Methodists  are  organizing  an 
effort  to  defeat  Taft.  It  is  also  stated  that  similar  efforts  were 
inaugurated  at  the  Epworth  League  Convention  at  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly.  The  secretary  cf  the  association,  .Mr.  (George  E. 
Tobey,  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

•'The  Methodist  preachers  at  the  assembly  have  gone  wild  over 
Bryan.  They  make  no  secret  of  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Taft. 
They  buttonholed  everybody  they  met  and  importuned  him  to  vote 
against  the  Republican  nominee.  They  assert  that  no  good  Meth 
odist  can  vote  for  a  man  who  openly  declares  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  it  is  an  argument  that  was  very 
effective. 

"  If  a  general  concerted  effort  to  defeat  Taft  on  that  ground  is 
to  be  made,  as  I  am  informed,  it  will  constitute  a  serious  menace 
to  his  success.  I  did  not  meet  a  single  preacher  that  was  not 
against  Taft  because  of  his  being  a  Unitarian." 

The  Lutheran  World  (Springfield,  Ohio)  thinks  that  "any 
attempt  to  create  prejudice  against  Mr.  Taft  because  he  is  a 
Unitarian  is  ill-advised  and  should  be  condemned  by  all  good  citi- 
zens." Several  of  the  answers  to  Mr.  Boyer's  letter,  in  The  Homi- 
letic  Review  (September),  view  the  matter  in  a  similar  light.  One 
writer,  signing  himself  "Peter  Orthodox,"  writes  : 

"  Several  millions  of  orthodox  Christians  will  probably  vote  for 
Mr.  Taft  because  they  believe  him  to  be  a  true  Christian  man. 
Very  few  of  them  agree  with  any  Lhiitarianism  that  he  may  happen 
to  hold  ;  but  only  now  and  then  a  man  who  should  have  been  born 
two  hundred  years  ago  will  conclude  (and  prove  it  by  misapplied 
texts)  that  a  man's  views  on  the  Trinity  should  disqualify  him  for 
the  Presidency  of  a  nation  that  has  honored  Jefferson,  who  was  a 
freethinker,  and  Lincoln,  who  belonged  to  no  church  at  all.  I  am 
a  trifle  discouraged  at  the  condition  of  our  present-day  Christianity 
when  I  read  such  a  letter  as  Mr.  Boyer's,  signed  in  evident  sin- 
cerity 'Yours  for  Christ  and  His  Service.'  I  much  fear  that  sort 
of  service  will  be  a  long  time  in  bringing  in  his  kingdom." 

The  Monitor  (Newark,  N.  J.)  gives  a  Roman-Catholic  view. 
Thus  : 

"Why  all  this  hubbub  about  Mr.  Taft's  religion  ?  The  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  to  every  citizen  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
Why,  then,  this  seeming  anxiety  to  announce  Taft's  religion  .-' 
Who  made  the  inquiry  that  necessitated  the  explanation  concern- 
ing his  religion?  It  is  a  rather  mysterious  proceeding  altogether. 
We  all  know  that  there  is  only  one  religion  that  debars  from  the 
Presidency.  That  religion  is  the  Catholic  religion.  The  Consti- 
tution is  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned 
when  it  comes  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  not  written  in  the  Consti- 
tution, but  it  is  written  in  the  will  of  the  majority  that  no  Catholic 
may  aspire  to  the  Presidency.  There  are  few  that  doubt  that  if 
Roosevelt  were  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party,  he  would 


be  overwhelmingly  elected.     But  if  Roosevelt  were  to  become  a 
Catholic  to-morrow,  the  road  to  the  Presidency  would  be  thereby 

blocked  to  him 

"And  how  do  the  Catholics  act  .''  Tliey  vote  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  for  liberal-minded  non-Catholics  for  every  office.  It 
never  enters  their  mind  to  inquire  what  a  man's  religion  is  when  it 
is  a  question  of  voting  for  or  against  him.  There  are  other  con- 
siderations paramount.  Taft  may  be  a  Unitarian,  but  that  fact 
will  not  keep  a  Catholic  from  voting  for  him.  The  dominant 
Protestantism  of  our  day  is  unconfest  Unitarianism.  Protestantism 
is  logically  tlie  rejection  of  Christ  as  Cod." 


RACIAL  UNITY   IN  THE  CHURCH 

A  /TORE  discussion  is  expected  to  arise  in  tiiis  country  than  in 
-^* -^  England  over  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence in  London  for  union  of  all  races  in  one  church  body,  as  the 
"race  problem  "  exists  here  to  a  degree  unknown  in  Europe.  The 
Conference  included  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  tlie  home  country,  America,  and  the  colonies,  but  its  pro- 
nouncement on  this  question  is  merely  advisory,  and  has  no  man- 
datory power.     The  paragraph  adopted  reads  as  follows  : 

"All  races  and  peoples,  whatever  their  language  and  conditions, 
must  be  welded  into  one  body,  and  the  organization  of  different 
races  living  side  by  side  into  separate  or  independent  ciunches  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color  is  inconsistent  with  the  vital  and  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  Church." 

The  New  York  Sun  refers  to  the  well-known  fact  that  in  our 
.Southern  States  the  white  and  colored  memljers  of  the  Episcopal 
Churcli  wiPnot  worship  together,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
nearly  every  other  Protestant  sect  in  the  country  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Oliio.  In  many  of  the  Northern  States  also  membership  in 
the  same  denomination  does  not  bring  the  white  and  colored  races 
together  in  the  same  congregations.  The  Sun  in  its  editorial 
capacity  further  observes  : 

"There  is  no  likeliiiood  that  tiiis  custom  will  be  modified  by  the 
exhortation  of  the  Lambeth  Conference.  It  is  well  known  also 
that  in  British  India,  altho  a  good  many  native  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity have  been  made,  their  places  of  worship  are  not  frequented 
as  a  rule  by  white  people.  In  the  Australian  colonies  and  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Christian  missionaries  have  organized  not  a  few 
Chinese  and  Japanese  into  religious  societies,  but  public  opinion 
constrains  these  to  worship  apart  from  the  dominant  white  element 
of  the  community.  So  far,  then,  as  Greater  Britain  and  the  United 
.States  are  concerned,  this  particular  resolution  of  the  Lambeth 
Conference  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  pious  wish  or  counsel  of 
perfection.  This  seems  to  be  recognized  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  himself,  who  in  the  encyclical  admits  that  the  solution 
of  racial  problems  is  the  despair  of  statesmen,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  deems  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  face  the  oerplexities 
which  daunt  civil  rulers." 

TJie  Tribune  (New  York)  practically  concurs  in  this  view,  while 
admitting  that  "nothing  seems  more  clear  than  the  New-Testament 
teaching  of  unity  and  equality  among  all  men  in  spiritual  affairs." 
Further : 

"Yet  it  seems  equally  certain  that  practically,  on  social  or  other 
grounds,  there  is  wide-spread  opposition  to  such  disregard  of  racial 
distinctions  and  that  it  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion. It  is  quite  true  that  racial  discrimination  is  not  prescribed 
or  authorized  in  the  creeds  or  rules  of  order  of  the  churches.  It  is 
also  true  that  in  many  it  is  not  practised.  In  some  large  and 
'fashionable  '  cliurches  in  this  city — and,  of  course,  far  more 
numerously  in  country  churches — Caucasian  and  Ethiopian  and 
Mongolian  worshipers  sit  side  by  side  and  receive  the  sacraments 
side  by  side  without  the  least  distinction.  Hut  in  many  churches 
there  is  an  unwritten  law  which  practically  excludes  non-Cauca- 
sians, and  an.ong  worsiiipers  of  African  origin  there  is  a  pretty 
general  preference  for  churches  of  their  own  rather  than  for  min- 
gling with  their  white  fellow  Christians.  Yet  the  bishops'  ency- 
clical appears  to  condemn  such  separation  even  when  it  is  done 
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throuji;li  lite  desire  u(  1h)|1i  parties.  It  i<  not  made  known  liov\'  tin.- 
American  delegates  voted  on  tliis  matter,  or  w  lietlier.  indeed,  tliere 
were  anv  dissenting  votes.  Hut  we  can  imagine  that  a  general 
api>licatit)n  of  the  principle  enunciated  throughout  the  Christian 
clturches  of  America  wDuld  provoke  controversy,  iho  perha])s 
more  in  ^ome  other  denominations  than  in  the  I'roteslant  Epis- 
copal." 

.Xnollivi  phase  of  union  having  reference  to  the  American  as 
well  as  mlonial  Church  was  tlie  Knglish  proposal  to  create  a  cen- 
tral consultative  body  or  tribunal  of  reference  for  the  entire  Angli- 
can communion,  to  consist  of  members  representative  of  but  one 
order  <»l  clergy.  This  was  opposed  by  the  American  and  some  of 
the  colonial  bish(<i)s,  says  /"//<•  (hillook  (New  York),  "because 
they  are  naturally  jealous  of  the  independence  of  their  national 
churches  belonging  to  one  great  coniniuiiion."  Moreover.  /'//(■ 
Oullook  continues  : 

"In  the  Kstablished  Clunch  of  England  the  soveieign  authority 
is  n»»t  a  b  »dy,  as  in  the  American  Church,  largely  made  u])  of  elect- 
ive representatives,  but  one  in  which  the  laity  are  not  represented. 
The  kind  of  centralization  which  may  be  decided  upon  at  a  future 
conference  must  provide  for  adequate  representation  of  bisliops. 
presbvters.  and  laity,  a  body  e.xemplified  by  the  Hague  Conference 
and  Court,  to  transform  existing  friendly  relations  intomore  effect- 
ive instruments.  It  is  impossible  for  the  religious  world  to  resist 
the  kind  of  centralization  to  which  the  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical worlds  are  tending." 

Bishop  Doane,  of  All)any,  was  a  delegate  to  liic  Conference,  anil 
in  a  special  cable  dispatcli  to  the  New  \'ork  J'r/7>ii/u'  uses  these 
reassming  words  : 

"Whatever  anxieties  may  have  existed  in  regard  to  any  subordi- 
nation of  our  Church  in  America  to  the  Church  of  England  may 
certainly  be  dismissed.  Passing  from  independence  through  de- 
pendence, the  relation  now  is  plaiidy  that  of  interdependence,  each 
national  branch  being  united  upon  the  great  common  questions  of 
maintaining  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Ciuircii  and  having  entire 
freedom  and  autonomy  about  its  own  affairs." 


SERMONS  THAT   PLEASE  LAWYERS 

AL.WVVEK  in  speaking  before  the  JJaptist  Ministers  Confer- 
ence in  Boston  recently  proposed  t(.  the  clergy  there  a 
method  of  operation  taken  from  his  own  profe.ssion.  How  would 
it  work,  he  asked,  if  the  preacher  tiled  a  brief  of  his  .serinon  on, 
say,  Friday,  where  it  might  be  examined  .'  This  is  in  imitation  of 
cases  in  the  highest  court  of  Massachusetts,  where  "the  rule  pre- 
vails that  attorneys  shall  lile  their  briefs,  that  is.  the  outline  of 
their  argument,  with  liieir  aulliorities  in  sujjport  of  it.  'hi'  day  be- 
fore the  case  is  phu'ed  on  the  list  for  argument,  and  the  opposing 
counsel  is  entitled  to  a  copy."  If  such  a  rule  were  followed,  he 
asks,  "would  it  change  the  style  of  the  sermon,  its  subject,  its  lan- 
guage, its  general  tone  and  line  of  argument,  and  would  the  ser- 
mon be  prepared  and  filed  on  time  without  any  unusual  haste  in  its 
preparation.'"  The  (piestions  are  left  for  the  ministers  to  answer 
and  are  ordy  put  at  the  end  of  a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  tiie 
kind  of  sermons  lawyers  like.  The  speaker,  Mr.  Frank  K.  Lin- 
.sc«>tl,  whose  words  are  (pioted  in  /'/it-  W'ali  /uiuiii  (Boston),  gives 
a  sketch  ol  a  lawyer's  day,  and  in  the  light  of  such  a  program  tells 
the  kind  of  a  sermon  that  a  lawyer  wmdd  be  likely  to  wish  to  hear 
on  the  d.iy  following.     We  read  : 

"Consider  for  a  nmmeiit  ,i  la\\ver's  diar)-.  .mil  lu-conie.  as  il 
were,  a  practising  .iltorney  for  a  day. 

"The  fust  caller  is  a  bank  president.  .\  debtor  of  the  bank  is 
in  financial  straits,  involving  not  alone  thousands  of  the  bank's 
money,  but  the  solvency  of  other  concerns  and  the  reputation  of 
business  men.  The  lawyer,  summoning  to  his  aid  past  experience. 
fcgal  decisions,  statutes  of  I'lis  Slate  and  the  other  States,  of  the 


I  niied  .St. lies  and  of  England,  decides  on  .i  course  of  action 
that  l)rings  his  client  the  best  result  obtainable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"Next,  the  brother  ol  a  lu.m  indicted  for  murder  in  the  tirst 
degree  brings  in  the  report  of  an  expert  on  insanity,  the  defense 
decided  upon.  Bristling  with  technical  words  and  theories,  he 
considers  it  not  alone  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  its  value  under  cross- 
examination,  but  also  its  bearing  upon  other  reports  already  re- 
ceived and  as  a  (oundation  for  his  own  cross-examination  ol 
opposing  expert  w  itnesses. 

"  He  is  followed  by  a  woman  w  hose  husbands  imexpected  death 
has  suddeidy  burdened  her  shoulders  with  a  going  business,  tlie 
strain  which  hail  caused  her  husband's  death.  .Again  the  lawyei 
is  called  upon  at  once  to  plan  a  course  of  .action  that  shall  not 
alone  at  once  bring  the  ship  b.ick  to  her  course  from  which  it  has 
fallen  ott  the  instant  the  hand  at  the  wheel  had  loosened,  but  also 
shall  be  sufficiently  comjirehensiNe  to  include  llie  fuiure  care  and 
development  of  the  business. 

".At  this  point  he  goes  to  court  to  try  a  case,  it  is  one  on  which 
he  has  put  weeks  of  preparation,  studying  law.  examining  wit- 
nesses, and,  it  may  be.  going  over  the  ground  itselt.  Opposed  to 
him  is  a  lawyer  who  has  given  weeks  to  the  preparation  of  the 
case  from  his  standpoint.  On  the  bench  sits  a  lawyer,  whom  we 
call  judge.  In  the  jury-box  are  twelve  men,  strangers  to  him.  with 
only  their  faces  and  actions  as  indices  of  their  character.  Une.x- 
pecled  turns  in  the  evidence,  the  construction  of  the  law.  bring 
surprizes  to  him,  and  through  it  all  he  must  be  prepared  to  pre- 
serve his  client's  rights. 

"  It  may  be  that  instead  of  the  court-house  he  goes  to  the  great 
and  general  court,  there  to  take  part  in  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion, or,  what  in  these  days  may  be  as  important,  to  j>revent  the 
enactment  of  bad  legislation. 

"And  to-morrow.  i)y  your  vote,  the  lawyer  may  take  his  seat  in 
the  executive  chamber,  there  to  execute  the  law  which  he  has 
studied,  which  he  has  interpreted,  and  which  lie  has  assisted  in  the 
enactmenl." 

If  wIkmi  Sunday  comes  the  lawyer,  perchance,  asks  himself 
"  w  liat  kind  of  a  sermon  he  would  like  to  hear,  simply  from  his 
own  personal  selfish  standpoint."  something  like  the  followii.g 
might  be  the  answer : 

"Would  he  not  sa\ .  one  tiuU  had  the  e.irnuuks  of  a  preparation 
such  as  lie  himself  has  been  accustomed  to  give  his  own  work.' 
One  that  evidenced  it  by  its  logical  continuity  of  ideas,  by  the  skil- 
ful] choice  of  word  or  apt  simile,  by  the  ready  flow  of  matured 
thought  drest  in  appropriate  language,  even  more  by  that  subtle, 
indescribable  something  that  bears  witness  silently,  hut  none  the 
less  surely,  to  the  well-thought-out  discourse  .' 

"Would  he  not  say  one  that  was  rich  in  practical  purpose  .'  It 
is  incomprehensible,  a  lawsuit  w  ithout  a  definite  purpose.  A  suit 
in  which  one  cent  damages  are  awarded  may  determine  the  title  to 
lands  or  goods  worth  thousands.  E\en  so.  it  is  pleasing  to  the 
lawyer  that  the  sermon  should  be  addrest  to  the  accompli- hmeiit 
of  a  purpose  at  once  practical  and  worthy.  Whether  it  shall  be  to 
l)resent  a  now  thought,  to  confirm  an  old  one,  whether  to  stir  a 
mind  new  to  the  truth  or  to  strengthen  one  who  has  long  believed, 
whatever  the  motive,  that  there  should  be  one  in  evidence  and  that 
.1  practical,  definite  one  is  an  element  that  coincides  with  the  legal 
mind  and  lot  that  reason  is  pleasing. 

"And  what  shall  we  say  in  sincerity  of  the  i>reaclur  and  his 
earnestness.'  Here,  again,  can  you  imagine  a  successful  pie  i  to 
a  jury  that  was  not  born  of  the  conviction  in  the  attorney's  mind 
that  he  was  laboring  for  the  truth.^  Even  more  would  the  absence 
of  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  him  who  speaks  for  the  truth,  that 
his  hearers  may  be  themselves  truth-speaking  and  truth-acting, 
give  to  the  sermon  a  hollowness  that  all  the  fine  arts  of  oratory 
could  not  conceal. 

"And  then  may  1  suggest  th.it  the  legal  mind  may  like  a  sermon 
which  has  within  it.  whether  by  way  of  simile,  word-picture,  or 
line  of  reasoning,  the  nii'.rkings  of  a  mind  that  has  looked  at  life 
in  a  broad  way.  that  has  familiarized  itself  with  the  many  shades 
of  life  around  us,  that  has  gone  forth  studiously,  intelligently, 
charitably,  to  learn  of  others  their  mode  of  living,  their  ways  of 
thinking,  their  weaknesses  by  nature,  their  points  of  yielding  to 
surrounding  inHuences.  their  and)itions.  prejudices,  latent  possi- 
bilities, and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  we  are  pleased  to 
call  environment." 
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RUSKIN'S  LOVE-STORY 

"  I  ^HERE  was  once  a  little  jjiil  who  called  Jolm  Kuskin  "Criini- 
■■■  pet,"  and  when  she  grew  older  she  still  called  liini  by  the 
name  only  changed  it  to  "  St.  Crumpet."  There  is  a  romance  con- 
cealed in  the  queer  epithet,  almost  a  tragedy,  according  to  Mr. 
Clement  K.  Shorter.  It  has  to  do  with  a  love-affair  between 
Kuskin  and  Rose  l.a   ToucIr'.      Ruskin  liimsell  has  told  somoliiing 


I  he  sphere." 

JOHN     RLSKIN       DRAWN    BV    HIMSELF. 

of  it  in  "  Praeterita,"  and  now  a  fuller  account  is  given  by  Mr.  E. 
T.  Cook  in  the  latest  volume  of  the  "  Library  Edition  "  of  the  works 
of  Ruskin.  In  anticipation  of  its  appearance  on  this  side  the  water 
we  learn  from  Mr.  Shorter's  account  in  the  London  Sphere  that  in 
1858  a  lady  in  Great  Cumberland  Place  wrote  to  Ruskin  asking  if 
he  would  give  some  lessons  in  drawing  to  her  two  daughters,  Emily 
and  Rosie.  Rosie  was  then  but  nine  years  old.  Mr.  Shorter  con- 
tinues : 

"The  child  and  the  grown  man — Ruskin  was  then  tliirly-nine — 
took  stock  of  one  another  at  this  tirst  meeting.  '  I  thought  you  so 
ugly,'  she  told  him  afterward.  'She  didn't  quite  mean  that,'  Rus- 
kin explains,  'but  only,  her  mother  having  talked  much  of  my 
"greatness"  to  her,  she  had  expected  me  to  be  something  like 
Garibaldi  or  the  Elgin  Theseus,  and  she  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed.' 

"  Ruskin  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  those  early  years  of  the  art 
education  of  his  two  pupils,  to  the  younger  of  whom  he  became, 
as  all  th^  world  knows,  so  devoted.  The  child  called  him  'Crum- 
pet,' afterward  'St.  Crumpet,"  and  in  the  later  correspondence  he 
is  always  'St.  C 

"  From  i860  onward  the  two  corresponded  regularly,  and 
Mr.  Cook  in  his  introduction  gives  us  more  of  the  story 
than  we  have  hitherto  known;  gives  us,  indeed,  beautiful  little 
verses  that  Ruskin  wrote  to  the  child,  and  tells  us  how,  as  the  girl 
ripened  into  the  woman,  Ruskin  became  devoted  to  her  in  quite 
another  way.  The  pair  often  met  in  London,  often  also  at  Lady 
Mount  Temple's  at  Broadlands.  The  day  came  in  1866  when  he 
told  his  love  and  acquainted  her  parents  with  his  hope  to  make 
her  his  wife.  Ruskin  was  then  forty-seven  and  Rose  La  Touche 
eighteen.     It  was  agreed  that  they  should  wait  three  years. 


"Meanwiiile  Rose  developed  religious  mania  of  the  Evangelical 
type  and  feared  to  ally  herself  to  one  whose  views  of  religious 
(luestions  were  as  liberal  as  those  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  1S70  she 
publisiied  a  volume  of  devotional  prose  and  verse  entitled  'Clouds 
and  Liglit.'  Time  went  on  and  Rose's  health  broke  down;  slie 
died  in  May,  1875.  It  is  (juite  obvious  from  Mr.  Cook"s  narrative 
that  Ruskin  would  have  overcome  the  religious  difficulty,  that  liad 
Rose  La  Touche  continued  in  good  health  she  would  ultimately 
have  married  him,  clearly  to  his  infinite  gain,  for  in  spite  of  the 
disparity  of  years  it  would  have  been,  one  believes,  a  successful 
union.  Probably  had  she  married  him  at  eighteen  it  would  have 
saved  her  life.  It  is  a  pathetic  story  told  much  more  fully  in  Mr. 
Cook's  pages  than  ever  before,  altho  I  have  a  i)rivately  printed 
pamphlet  on  'Ruskin's  Love-Story'  and  have  read  letters  to  Dr. 
Furnivall  and  others  concerning  sundry  points  not  given  here. 
Ruskin  destroyed  his  own  love-letters  to  Rose,  or  rather  al- 
lowed Mrs.  Severn  and  Professor  Norton  to  consign  them  to  the 
flames." 


A  FRENCH   VIEW  OF   AMERICAN 
WOMEN'S  COLLEGES 

INHERE  is  something  uncanny,  unnatural,  to  the  FrL-nch  mind, 
in  the  woman  who  "  studies  biology, chemistry,  antinopoiogy, 
archeology,  astronomy,  and  ten  other  sciences,"  and  in  an  article 
by  Louis  Madelin,  on  "Women's  Colleges  in  America,"  published 
in  La  Noui'elle  Revue  (Paris),  he  more  than  once  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  the  American  girl  in  general  and  at  her  studies  in 
particular.  That  women  study  so  extensively  over  here,  any- 
way, he  can  only  explain  by  a  few  satirical  French  conceptioiiis 
of  .■\merican  culture  in  general.     Overlooking  the  eighteen   col- 


From  "  The  Sphere.  ' 

ROSE    LA    TOUCHE— DRAWN     1!V    IOH\     RLSKIN. 

The  girl  whom  Ruskin  might  have  married  ijut  for  her  early  death. 

leges  founded  in  this  country  during  tiie   eighteenth  century,  he 
remarks  : 

"It  is  a  wonderful  parvenu,  altho  admirable  in  other  respects, 
this  great  American  nation.  Imagine — if  you  can — these  busy 
people  ;  they  have  made  money  by  raising  cattle  in  the  West  or  by 
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killing  hogs  in  Chicajjo,  hy  building  rail. .  :.ds  or  by  growing  wlieat. 
Thirty  years  ago  these  happy  people,  who  conquer  every  obstacle, 
decided  it  was  just  as  necessary  to  cul*'vate  the  mind  as  to  gain 
material  wealth.  America  was  to  be  civilized,  rapidly,  as  it  had 
grown  in  riches,  and  this  end  was  to  be  accomplished  by  founding 


CHARLES    DICKENS. 

From  a  portrait  bust  by  H.  Dexter,  an  American  sculptor,  mod- 
eled during  the  novelist's  visit  to  tlie  United  States  in  1842. 

schools  which  were  to  turn  out  scholars  in  the  same  way  that 
canned  goods  are  manufactured  in  Chicago  or  rails  in  Pittsburg. 
.  .  .  With  a  blind  and  touching  faith  in  the  power  of  instruction, 
America  imagined  that  by  teaching  her  children  to  appreciate 
Homer,  \'irgil,  and  Shakespeare  .  .  .  she  would,  by  one  stroke, 
out  of  the  children  of  miners  and  rough  cowboys  make 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whose  intelligence  would  astonish 
old  Europe.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first  things  was  to  spur  the 
girls  ahead  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  thinking 
that  having  translated  Plato  and  Plutarch,  Titus  Livius, 
Corneille,  Balzac,  Schiller,  and  Tolstoy,  these  young 
ladies  would  be  the  mothers  of  sons  who  with  their 
brains  as  well  as  with  tlieirfists  would  find  itchild's  play 
to  outdo  their  European  cousins." 

.Mr.  Madelin  gives  graphic  descriptions  of  Wellesley 
and  Smith,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  remarkal)lc 
equipment,  laboratories,  etc.,  "which  a  mail  re  of  tiie 
Sorbonne  would  envy  the.se  fresh  and  rosy  girls."  Tlic 
subjects  the  girls  study  appal  the  author;  if  tliey  were 
boys  it  would  be  all  right,  but- 

'*  The  curriculum  is  charged  witli  innunurabie  subjects, 
and  I  am  told  that  biology  is  the  favorite.  'Are  they  go- 
ing to  practise  medicine  .' '  I  asked  in  astonishment.  'Of 
course  not.  liut  a  notion  of  biology  is  not  superflu(v.is, 
if  only  to  explain  in  a  scientific  and  natural  way  many 
obvious  things'— a  phrase  uttered  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  which  would  make  French  mothers  shudder  if 
they  heard  it." 

Modern  French  literature  lias  too  ijig  a  place  on  the 
prograr\  Mr.  Madelin  thinks,  and  he  is  shocked  to  hear 
that  the  young  ladies  read  llalzac  and  Flaubert,  the 
dramas    f)f    Dumas    in    rh^ss,    while   he    deplores    that 


"  Daudet  is  almost  a  classic."  That  girls  are  allowed  to  peruse  ex- 
tracts of  Zola's  writings  he  can  explain  only  by  saying  that  it  must 
i)e  due  to  the  wide  circulation  of  disreputable  novels  over  here. 
"On  the  basis  of  such  writings  our  literature  is  considered  so  .  .  . 
advanced  that  the  pupils  of  Wellesley  and  Smith  think  themselves 
exceedingly  modest  in  reading  extracts  of  Zola's  works." 

The  Frenchman  adiniresthe  college  girls'  energy,  whether  it  be 
employed  in  training  their  mu.scies  in  the  gymnasium  or  "to 
decipher  a  Cireek  text."     We  qucte  further  : 

"  Like  their  brothers,  they  adore  energy.  'What  subject  would 
the  young  ladies  prefer  to  have  me  speak  on  .'' '  I  asked  upon  my 
arrival.  'On  Napoleon,  professor  of  energy,"  was  the  answer  ;  and 
as  1  spoke  to  them  of  the  doings  of  the  Emperor,  I  saw  their  eyes 
lighten  up  and  their  faces  glow  with  ambition.  This  cult  of  energy 
is  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  American  nation — stranger  yet, 
when  one  finds  it,  and  to  such  an  extent,  in  the  stylish  young  girls 
devoted  to  the  speculative  studies  of  science  and  art." 

There  is  too  much  luxury,  Mr.  Madelin  thinks,  and  upon  this 
theme  he  writes  : 

"The  college  is  not  a  seminary  of  science.  There  is  no  medita- 
tion and  no  austerity.  Society  enters  everywhere.  .  .  .  The 
pupils  of  Wellesley  or  Smith  or  Bryn  Mawr  or  \'a.ssar,  however, 
are  not  all  daughters  of  millionaires.  When  vacation  comes  and 
they  leave  the  comfortable  luxurious  surroundings  where  science 
is  served  them  so  copiously,  but  with  .so  little  austerity,  their 
homes  must  often  appear  mean  and  dull,  for  wnat  can  the 
daughters  of  workingmen  talk  to  their  parents  about. ^ 

"At  the  bottom  of  it  all,  however,  these  girls,  rich  or  poor,  are 
expected  to  marry  wealth.  Comparatively  few  of  the  graduates 
enter  the  professions 

"  .So  they  wait  for  the  rich  husl)and  and  usually  get  him.  But 
they  rarely  have  families.  To  have  children  would  prevent  them 
from  playing  golf  or  tennis,  for  a  while  at  least." 

The  author  admits,  however,  that  he  has  seen  charming  mothers, 
and  adds  with  French  exaggeration,  "but  still  it  is  true  that  Ameri- 
can women  have  no  children."  Instead  of  bringing  up  "Christian 
wives  and  mothers  "  as  the  colleges  purport  to  do,  "they  make 
girls  who  become  neither  wives  nor  mothers.  The  race  is  refined 
at  college,  certainly,  but  what  is  the  use  as  long  as  it  is  not  prop- 
agated ? "  This  is  a  question  which,  if  applied  to  France,  where 
women's  colleges  are  unknown,  might  elicit  an  interesting  answer; 
but  the  present  writer  does  not  glance  that  way. —  Translation 
made fi-r'YHV.  LiTiCR.VKV   Di(;est. 


THK     HOZ    BAI.I.. 

^■|ew  from  a  t<>ntem|H)rary  American  ne%vspai)er,  of  the  interior  of  the  Park   Theater, 
New  \  (irl;,  showing  the  Kli7.al>etlian  Chamlxr  and  a  tableau  of  "  Pickwick." 
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DICKENS  IN   AMERICA 

nr^  HERK  is  no  greater  Dickens  ciuluisiast  than  the  American 
-*■  admirer  of  the  novelist  and  iiis  works.  In  these  words  the 
editor  of  Flw  Puktiisiaii  {\.o\\<\ow)  introduces  the  August  num- 
ber of  liis  magazine,  wiiicli  is  published  "for  Dickens  lovers"  and 
contains  "a  monthly  record  of  the  Dickens  Fellowship."  This 
country  possesses,  so  the  editor,  Mr.  15.  \V.  Matz.  continues,  "some 
of  the  most  valued  relics  of  the  author  of  'Pickwick,'  some  of  the 
most  anient  collectois  of  Diokensiana  are  to  be  found  there,  and. 


AU    REVOIR. 


John  Bull  and  Dickens  cliaracters  speeding  the  author  on  his  second  .Amei  iran  visit 
From  a  drawing  by  J.  J.  Proctor  in  Judy  (London),  October   o,  1867. 


above  all,  there  exists  in  the  United  .States  a  Dickens  literature, 
if  not  as  large  as  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  as  many-phased." 
This  London  magazine,  in  issuing  a  "special  .American  number," 
presents  tlie  results  of  some  deep  burrowing  among  the  files  of 
forgotten  journals. 

The  citations  afford  the  American  reader  several  other  things 
besides  information  about  Charles  Dickens.  There  is  a  glimpse  of 
a  journalistic  tone  that  will  furnish  ^;ome  reasons  for  looking  more 
kindly  than  is  his  wont  upon  newspaper  English  of  to-day.  Tliere 
is  quoted  from  The  Spirit  of  the  Times  (New  York, 
February  19.  1842)  a  description  of  "  the  (Jreat  13oz  Ball" 
that  was  given  in  honor  of  Dickens  five  days  earlier  at  the 
Park  Theater.  1 1  was  attended  "  by  the  most  respectal)le 
citizens  of  New  York."  Tlie  "excitement  produced  l)y 
the  ball  itself  .  .  .  rose  to  an  extraordinary  pitch." 
Even  recent  appearances  of  .Sara  Pernhardt  in  New  York 
seem  to  have  been  outdone  iiy  this  event,  for  lucky  hold- 
ers of  tickets,  for  whicli  they  had  paid  five  dollars,  were 
besought  to  exchange  them  at  premiums  mounting  as 
high  as  thirty.  F'ive  thousand  people  went  to  lionize 
the  English  novelist,  and  the  daily  papers  "exhausted 
every  form  of  language  in  describing  the  appearance  of 
the  theater  and  the  incidents  of  the  night."  The  Spirit 
of  the  Times  evidently  did  not  exhaust  the  language  at 
its  own  expense,  for  it  falls  back  upon  The  Emigrant 
for  its  details.     They  are  these  : 

"The  Boz  Ball  at  the  Park  Theater  on  Monday  night 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent /^'/^i-  ever  got  up  in 
this  country.  Language  can  hardly  describe  the  ele- 
gance, beauty,  and  effect  of  the  whole  scene.  In  this 
immense   assembly   of   gentlemen    and  ladies   were,    of 


attendance.  Tiiere  were  great  variety  and  splendor  in  dress  and 
costume,  but  such  was  the  immense  and  pressing  crowd  that, 
in  the  jamb,  splendor  and  wealth  of  costume  were  almost  imdis- 
(inguished. 

"Mr.  Dickens  and  his  lady  came  in  about  nine  o'clock,  several 
gentlemen  accompanying  Mr.  Dickens  and  N.  P.  Willis.  Esq., 
with  his  lady.  The  party  were  welcomed  with  loud  demonstra- 
tions of  applause,  with  hurrahs,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
etc.  The  band  played  'God  .Save  the  King.'  Mrs.  Dickens  is  a 
fine-looking  Englishwoman,  and  appeared  much  to  enjoy  the 
honors  given  her  husband.  .Soon  after,  both  participated  in  the 
dance  in  the  cotillion  in  the  center  of  the  room.  Mr. 
Dickens  was  drest  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  a  gay  vest; 
and  Mrs.  Dickens  in  a  white  figured  Irish  tabbinet, 
trimmed  with  Mazarine  blue  flowers;  a  wreath  of  the 
same  color  round  her  head,  and  with  pearl  necklace  and 
earrings.     Her  hair  was  curled  in  long  ringlets. 

"The  Tableaux  Vi-iuiuts  hega.n  to  be  displayed  soon 
after  Mr.  Dickens  came  in,  some  of  them  with  great 
effect.  Mr.  Dickens  regarded  them  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased. 

"The  whole  of  the  theater  was  decorated  and  embel 
lished  in  a  style  of  elegance  far  surpassing  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  .seen  in  that  house.  The  whole  canopy 
a'bove  the  pit  was  composed  of  flags  of  nearly  every 
nation.  The  boxes  were  festooned  with  flags.  On  the 
upper  boxes  were  arranged  different  compartments,  each 
separated  by  a  statue  and  vase  of  flowers  alternately. 
In  the  second  tier  of  boxes  were  shown  the  arms  of  the 
States,  with  pretty  devices  between.  Next,  in  the  cen- 
ter, was  a  device  of  a  book  open,  with  'Boz'  written  on 
the  open  page.  The  pillars  that  separated  the  lower  tier 
were  wrapt  with  gold  tissue.  The  seats  were  covered 
with  white  linen  trimmed  with  blue.  Chandeliers  were 
suspended  in  all  directions.  The  floor  of  the  pit  was 
boarded  over  so  as  to  make  one  great  dancing-hall  from 
the  front  of  the  lobby  quite  to  the  rear  of  the  building — 
a  distance  of  full  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
whole  of  the  theater  over  the  stage  was  enclosed  with 
decorated  scenery,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a  dancing-saloon,  on  the  sides  of  which  were  suspended  various 
sketches  done  in  water-colors,  each  one  about  two  feet  in  height, 
representing  different  graphic  descriptions  in  the  works  of  Boz. 

"  Besides  these  sketches  is  a  great  variety  of  representations  of 
the  different  works  of  Boz,  interspersed  on  the  boxes,  ceiling,  etc. 
Part  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  was  taken  out,  so  as  to  admit  of 
ready  access  to  the  seats  from  the  floor.  The  lobbies  on  each  side 
were  partitioned  off,  and  hung  with  mirrors  for  ladies"  dressing- 
rooms.  The  large  saloon  on  the  second  floor  was  the  banqueting- 
room,  where  the  tables  were  loaded  with  refreshments.     The  com- 
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course,  the  middle  and  the  richer  classes  of  society,  the 
price  of  tickets  being  such  as  to  prevent  a  promiscuous 


Dickens  protected  by  his  manager  from  his  former  American  acquaintances. 
From  a  drawing  by  C.  G.  Bush  in  Harper's  Weekly,  December  21.  1867. 
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pany  had  liardiy  l)eRun  l<»  disperse  at  niidniKht.  and  the  scene  of 
hilarity  and  festivity  was  kept  up  till  a  very  late  hour.  .  .  .  WIht- 
ever  Ho/  moved,  crowds  were  following  after  him.  sucli  was  tin- 
press  to  «et  a  peep  at  the  lion  of  the  nij^ht." 

]{oston  <lid  not  i)ut  him  on  exhibition  before  five  thousand  pco- 
))lc.  but  j:ave  a  dinner  in  his  honor.  The  tickets  were  fifteen  dol- 
lars each,  and  the  i)rice  caused  some  hearti)urninKs.  Lowell. 
Parkman.  Holmes.  W.  W.  Storey,  and  others  were  of  the  commit- 
tee in  chars^e.  Josiali  Quincy.  Jr..  presided.  Holmes  was  thirty- 
three,  Lowell  and  .Storey  twenty-two.  Dickens  himself  was  thirty. 
77/t'  Dickeiisian  (piotes  an  account  of  the  banquet  from  James  T. 
Kields"s  "  Yesterdays  with  .Authors."  written  in  1S71.     We  read  : 

"It  is  idle  to  attempt  much  talk  about  the  banquet  given  on  that 
night  in  February,  twenty-nine  years  ago.  It  was  a  glorious  epi- 
sode in  all  om-  lives,  and  whoever  was  not  there  has  suffered  a 
loss  ni)f  easy  to  estimate.  We  younger  members  of  the  dinner 
l)arty  sat  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness,  and  were  translated 
to  other  spheres.  Was  there  ever  such  a  night  before  in  our  staid 
•city.'  Did  ever  mortal  preside  with  such  felicitous  success  as  did 
.Mr.  Quincv  "i  .And  how  admirably  he  closed  his  speech  of  wel- 
come, calling  upon  the  young  author  amid  a  perfect  volley  of-  ap- 
l)lause  I  Health  I  happiness  I  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  Charles 
Dickens  I  And  when  Dickens  stood  up  at  last  to  answer  for  him- 
self, so  fresh  and  so  handsome,  with  his  beautiful  eyes  moist  with 
feeling,  and  his  whole  frame  aglow  with  excitement,  how  we  did 
hurrah,  we  young  fellows.  Trust  me,  it  was  a  great  night,  and 
wx  must  have  made  a  great  noise  at  our  end  of  the  table,  for  I  re- 
number frequent  messages  came  down  to  us  from  the  'chair" 
begging  that  we  hold  up  a  little  and  moderate,  if  i)ossible,  the 
rapture  of  nur  applause." 

There  is  another  i)iiture  of  a  Dickens  dinner  held  twenty-six 
years  later  in  .New  \'ork.  when  tlie  author  was  al)out  to  leave 
.\merica  after  liis  second  visit.  It  was  given  at  Deimonico's, 
.\pril  iS,  1S6S.  by  "The  I'ress  of  the  I'nited  States."  Horace 
(ireeley  was  in  the  chair.  Murat  Halstead,  one  of  the  guests,  is 
•  |Uoted  for  his  accouiit  of  Dickens's  entrance: 

"  The  faces  of  the  waiting  groups  grew  apprehensive.  Talk  was 
reduced  to  nervous  gasps  and  whispers.  .Suddenly  a  Delmonico 
boy  came  in  at  a  sharp  trot  and  said  a  word  to  Mr.  (ireeley  and 
(leorge  William  Curtis,  who  were  conferring  with  great  solemnity. 
The  latter  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  saying  with  great  solemnity, 
'.Ah.  he  IS  HKRK.'  Mr.  Curtis  was  often  impressive  in  speech, 
l)iit  he  never  uttered  more  potent  words.  They  were  received 
with  sympathetic  ejaculations  of  relief  as  Dickens  hobbled  in,  ac- 
<:ompanied  by  John  Russell  Young.  What  he  wore  on  his  right 
loot  no  one  noticed,  but  on  his  left  seemed  to  be  a  stuffed  carpet- 
bag :  in  his  left  hand  was  a  stick,  on  which  he  leaned  :  his  riglit 
was  on  ( ireeley "s  arm.  They  headed  the  proce.ssion  into  the 
dining-room,  and  in  passing.  Mr.  Young  mentioned  privately  to 
some  of  (IS  that  tlie  illustrious  guest  was  in  great  pain." 


HOW   FRIENDSHIP   MAY   IMPOVERISH 
LITERATURE 

I.\  all  the  joy  (ner  tlic  growing  good  feeling  between  Joint  lUill 
and  Jaccpies  iSonhomme  it  has  been  overlooked  until  now  that 
this  friendship  is  likely  to  rob  the  literature  of  the  two  countries 
of  tho.se  pifjuanl  caricatures  of  each  other  that  have  hitherto  excited 
rage  and  mirth  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  The  new  tn/i'ii/r 
<7//v//</A' will  deijrive  "not  only  the  literary  epicure,  but  the  man 
in  the  street."  of  the  "delectation  of  formerdays,"  and  "thegaieiv 
of  nations  must  inevitably  be  eclipsed."  says  Miss  Uethani- 
Ldwards.  an  Lnglish  writer,  who  bears  the  rei)uta;ion  of  knowing 
Krench  life  as  few  i>eople  of  I'nglish  birth  know  it.  and  she  sighs 
■over  the  fact  that  "the  age  of  Anglo-French  caricature  alike  in 
novels,  picture,  and  on  the  stage  is  gone."  Henceforth,  as  she 
sees  th';  internatii'tial  relation.  "French  and  I!nglisli  will  respect 
cich  other  more,  Itut  divert  each  other  less."  The  bygone  style 
4ird. lined  that  "when  a  particniailv  spacious  \illain  was  wanted  b\ 


an  English  story-teller  it  apparently  seemed  a  patriotic  duty  to  seek 
him  in  'presumptuous  France'  and  'insulting  Ciaul.'  as  the  poet  of 
'The  Seasons"  expresses  himself."  The  same  course  was  followed 
"over  the  water."  The  case  is  set  forth  in  the  London  Chronicle 
in  this  wise  : 

"  It  can  not.  indeed,  be  said  that  novelists  of  either  country  have 
fostered  international  understanding.  They  have  not  preached 
'the  religion  of  amity,'  t<^  quote  Herbert  Spencer"s  favorite  phrase. 
\  century  ago  the  witty  and  unique  author  of  'Nightmare  Abbey" 
summed  up  a  Frenchman  as  .1  'monstrous  compound,"  adding  a 
string  of  Thersitean  scurrilities  unfit  for  pidilication. 

"When  taking  in  hand  one  of  these  'monstrous  compounds  '  oiu" 
writers  overlooked  the  fact  of  national  idiosyncrasy.  Thus  nothing 
more  diverts  French  lovers  of  Dickens — and  their  name  is  legion 
— than  an  incident  in  'Bleak  House."  In  a  fit  of  temper  Made- 
iiioisellc  }hiirieite.  Lady  Dciuilock' sxwaSA.,  takes  off  her  shoes  and 
stockings  and  wades  home  through  wet  grass !  Now,  the  very 
slightest  acquaintance  with  our  neighbors  discloses  one  leading 
characteritsic — namely,  a  supreme  horror  of  the  ridiculous.  Ridt- 
cule  kills,  wrote  \'oltaire.  No  matter  her  position  or  bringing  up. 
above  all  things  a  Frenchwoman  dreads  ridicule.  Mademoiselle 
//i:://;7>//^  was  capable  of  strangling  an  enemy;  she  would  nevtr 
have  made  herself  the  laughing-stock  of  beholders. 

"The  same  indifference  to  likelihood — to  say  nothing  of  psychol 
ogy — was  shown  by  an  equally  great  master  on  the  other  side.  Bal- 
zac, who  averred  himself  adetesterof  Kngland  and  of  the  English, 
evidently  wanted  a  foil  for  the  mawkish  but,  in  his  eyes,  saintly 
heroine  of  the  '  Lys  dans  la  \'allee.'  .-Xccordingly  he  introduces  a 
creature  that  hop-pickers  from  the  East  End  would  fight  shy  of. 
labeling  her  as  a  type  of  the  English  aristocrat  I  .So  careless  is 
he  of  any  approximation  to  the  truth  that  he  does  not  verify  the 
two  English  words  put  into  her  mouth.  -AwA  Lady  Dudley'' s'\x\\ 
dec"  for  'my  dear'  remain  uncorrected  to  this  day  I 

"A  charming  writer  of  our  own  generation  has  followed  Balzac"s 
example.  The  late  \'ictor  Cherbulie/.'s  final  novel  'Apr(!;s  Fortune 
Faite'  is  marred  by  tlie  portraiture- -or.  rather,  caricature — of  an 
English  matron.  When  I  remonstrated  with  my  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject he  merely  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  'What  would  you 
have  ?     She  came  in  so  handy." 

"One  French  romancer,  a  master  of  i)is  craft,  here  stands  almost 
alone.  In  that  fine  little  story  'C"oiomba"  Prosper  .Merimee 
sketches  English  character  with  real  insight  and  humor.  The  old 
colonel  on  half-pay  and  his  daughter  Lydia  are  beings  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  unmistakably  British-born. 

"The  strangely  incorrect  characterization  of  English  no\eli.sts 
when  attempting  French  types  is  illustrated  by  Black"s  popular 
'.A  Daughter  of  Heth.'  Imagine  a  carefully  bred  French  girl  be- 
ing allowed,  and  allowing  herself,  tt)  be  called  'Coquette'  I  From 
childhood  she  would  have  been  indoctrinated  with  a  horror  of 
coquetry.  In  French  eyes  decorum  and  the  very  word  coquetr\ 
indicate  opposite  poles  of  society.  Such  unrealities  need  not  sur- 
prize us.  The  French  home  is  surrounded  by  a  Chinese  wall. 
Our  neighbors"  interiors  are  as  zealously  guarded  as  Metz  and 
Strasburg  by  the  tripled  line  of  I'russian  fortifications.  Rarely, 
and  only  under  wholly  exceptional  circumstances,  is  ,1  stranger 
permitted  to  set  foot  within  the  arcana." 

Some  justilicatit)n  ol  British  ignorance  of  l-"iencii  life  is  to  In- 
found  in  this  exclusion.  The  French,  against  whom  no  doors  aie 
closed  in  Englaiul.  .iie  appearing  less  benighted  as  to  tlieii 
neighi)or"s  idiosyncrasies.     We  read  : 

"()f  late  years  matters  have  taken  a  diflereni  turn.  Take  up  a 
!•  lench  novel  nowadays,  and  you  are  certain  to  find  the  introduc- 
tion of  English  .scenes,  characters,  and  colUxpiialisnis.  The 
lawn-tennis-players  shout  to  one  another.  'I'lay  up  I"  the  gt)lfers 
I  r\  Fore  I"  tea  is  served  in  the  'hall."  lolks  invite  each  other 
linicher.'  such-and-such  a  per.son  is  a  'bounder'-  nothing  delight- 
ing French  ears  so  much  as  l-'.nglish  slang-  and.  that  terribly  mis 
used  word  'awfully"  has  also  been  acclimatized.  On  the  whole,  a 
much  more  genial  tone  is  being  adopteil  by  writers  on  both  sides 
of  the  C  haimel.  and  one  or  two  especially  deserve  well  of  the 
entente  <  01  diale. 

"  I'ierre  de  t"oulev.iin"s  novel,  or  soc.illed  novel,  gives  pictures 
(»f  insular  life  that  show  some  experience  and  sympathy,  and  it  is 
uratifving  to  lind  such  a  book  in  its  eighlv  --'ighth  thonsaml." 
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Farman,  Elbert  E.  Egypt  and  Its  Betrayal. 
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Mr.  Farman  was  formerly  United  States 
Consul-general  at  Cairo  and  Judge  of  the 
International  Court  of  Appeals  at  Ale.xan- 
dria.  We  do  not  quite  understand  whether 
the  interpretation  of  recent  Egyptian  his- 
tory' suggested  by  his  title  is  the  genuine 
raison  d'etre  of  the  book,  or  merely  a  stroke 
of  journalistic  enterprise.  The  attack 
upon  English  policy  in  the  land  of  the 
Xile  and  the  severe  critici.sm  on  Lord 
Cromer's  administration  are  ^:utficiently 
startling.  The  British,  according  to  this 
author,  are  responsible  in  Egypt  for  "the 
grossly  unjust  burdens"  which  the  people 
"ar^  compelled  by  military  force  to  sus- 
tain." Lord  Cromer  did  not  build  the 
railroads  in  that  country,  we  are  told.  '.'  If 
any  one  substituted  the  railway  for  the 
supposed  primitive  mod^  of  conveyance 
it  was  the  much-slandered  Ismail  Pasha." 
Before  Lord  Cromer's  advent  Egypt  "had 
all  the  railroads  that  it  has  to-day  that 
are  of  any  substantial  value  to  its  people." 
Lord    Cromer's  dam  at  Assouan  is  a  nui- 


sance, it  "is  causing  the  destruction  of  all 
the  grand  and  mar\'elous  monuments  of 
antiiiuity  above  the  First  Cataract,  and 
has  added  $800,000  a  year  for  thirty  years 
to  burdens  of  the  poor  Egyptians."  It 
"has  proved  a  great  disappointment  to 
its  sanguine  promoters."  Lord  Cromer, 
he  declares,  was  unpopular  and  "left  no 
nati\x  mourners  in  Egy])t  outside  the 
official  grou})  and  a  small  favored  class." 
But  he  was,  this  writer  allows,  the  fitting 
instrument  "of  a  government  whose  ideal 
policy  is  the  extension  of  its  sway  o\'er  all 
countries  from  which  substantial  revenues 
can  be  derived. "  We  .should  have  liked 
the  book  better  if  Cromer  and  his  adminis- 
tration had  been  left  out  and  treated  of  in 
a  separate  work. 

Forman,  Emily  Shaw.  Guess  Work  101  Cha- 
rades.     i2mo.  pp.  62.     Boston:    Richard  G.  Badger. 
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pp.  317      New  York     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Hamilton,  Cecily.  Diana  of  Dobson's.  i2mo,  pp. 
361.      .\ew  York:    The  Century  Co.     Si. 50. 
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A  Studv  in  the  Method  of  Our  Lord.     i2mo.  pp.  212. 
-Nashville.    M.  E.  Church,  South,  Pub.  House.     Si. 
net. 

Hoffman.  Mrs.  Adolphe.  The  Social  Duty  of 
Our  Daughters.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pr.  6y.  Phil 
adelphia-    The  Vir  Pub.  Co.     35  cents  net. 

Howard.  Major-Gen.  O.  O.  My  Life  and  Ex 
periences  among  Hostile  Indians.  Large  8vo.  pp. 
370.  Hartford,  Conn.:  A.  D.  Worthington  &  Co. 
Sold  only  to  subscribers. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  retired  army 
officers  in  this  attractive  volume  records 
his  observations,  adventures,  and  cam- 
paigns among  the  Indians  of  the  Great 
West.  He  gives  details  of  their  life, 
habits,  religion,  ceremonies,  dress,  savage 
instincts,  and  customs  in  peace  and  war. 
Th;  numerous  and  beautiful  full-page  en- 
gravings are  chiefly  from  photographs 
supplied  by  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
Ethnology;  and  other  colored  plates  show 
Indian  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity  in 
facsimile.  The  romance  of  realism  has 
never  been  more  stirringly  demonstrated 
thaii  in  these  pages.  Many  of  the  cha])- 
tjrs  are  thrilling  in  their  simple  but  vivid 
recitals  of  perilous  experiences.  The  au- 
thor began  his  e.xciting  career  under  an 
inspiration  connected  with  hi?  antece- 
dents. He  tells  in  autobiographical  form 
whatever  relates  to  himself  ])ersonally. 
and  shows  how  his  grandfather's  stories  of 
the  wild  Indians  with  whom  he  had  to  do 
affected  his  own  childhood;  how  these 
tales  became  almost  like  a  nightmare,  and 
contintied  to  haunt  him  even  when  he  was 


a  cadet  at  West  Point.  .\s  in  thr  cu.-.v  of 
vSherman  and  Thomas,  liis  lirst  Indian  ex- 
periences, early  in  his  career  as  ;i  lieuten- 
ant, were  with  the  Seminoles  in  I'lorida. 
From  chapter  after  chapter  we  learn  how 
fiercely  warlike  were  manv  'd'  tlic  lril)(>s 
only    a   generation    ago. 

The  tone  in  which  the  b  >dk  is  written  is 
elevated.  The  General  does  justice  to  the 
Indians,  recognizing  their  nicrits  and 
faults  imj)artially. 

Humphrey.  Lucy  H,.  Compiled  by.  The  Poetic 
Old-World.  A  Little  Book  for  'lourists.  i6mo.  pp. 
513.     .\ew  York      Henrj   Holt    &  Co. 

Hy.slop.  James  H..  Ph. p.,  LL.D.  Psychical  Re- 
search and  the  Resurrection.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-409 
Boston     Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     Si. ,50  net. 

•lames.  George  Wharton.  What  the  White  Race 
May  Learn  Irom  the  Indian.  Large  Svo,  pp.  269. 
Cloth.      Chicago      I'^orbes    &  Co       Si. So. 

I'3ntcring  sympathetically  into  the  life 
and  customs  tA  the  red  men  during  an  as- 
sociation (.>f  a  (luarter  of  a  century.  Dr. 
James  feels  warranted  in  speaking  eulogis- 
tically  of  the  Indians.  His  conviction  is 
that  they  are  wiser  than  the  white  race  in 
many  essentials  to  health  and  happiness. 
The  book  is  wonderfullj-  vivid  in  its  illus- 
trations, no  fewer  than  eighty-four  pic- 
tures adorning  the  chapters.  The  Indian 
conies  before  us  in  a  series  of  most  realistic 
presentations,  such  as  only  an  eminent 
authoritv  could  furnish.  We  make  close 
acquaintance  witli  the  red  ina:i  as  a 
walker,  rider,  and  idimber,  witli  his  out- 
door life,  with  his  jilivsical  labor,  with  tlic 
Indian  sex  (iue:^tion,  witli  the  mental 
temperament  and  moral  tendencies  of  the 
various  tribes,  with  their  art-work,  their 
social  traits  and  customs,  their  diet,  their 
education,  their  luxuries,  their  religious 
wor.ship,  etc.  As  might  1)0  expected,  the 
relations  between  the  white  race  and  the 
Indian  are  attentively  reviewed,  and  Dr. 
James  is  severe  on  tlie  treatment  which 
has  been  ineted  out  to  these  aboriginals. 

-\  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  "  The  White 
Race  and  Its  Civilization,"  in  which  the 
present  system  of  education  is  drastically 
condemned,  seeing  that  the  highest  edu- 
cational establishments — Harvard,  Vale, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  New  York,  Columbia, 
Johns  Hopkins,  followed  by  hosts  of  other 
lesser  institutions — every  year  send  out 
from  five  to  thirtj'  per  cent,  of  their  stu- 
dents broken  down  in  health.  "Can  I 
bow  down  before  such  a  civilization?" 
a.sks  the  author.  Intensely  interesting^ 
are    the    hvgienic    sections.    esj>eciallv    the 
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chapter  on  "The  Indian  and  Breathinj,'.' 
The  Indians  not  only  lireathe  through  the 
nose;  they  arc  experts  in  deep  breathing. 
Says  Dr.  James:  "The  exercises  that  arc 
given  in  open-air  deep  breathing  at  the 
Battle  Creek  sanitarium  each  morning 
show  that  we  are  learning  this  useful  and 
beneficial  habit  from  them."  He  adds 
that  every  Indian  woman  is  intelligent 
enough  to  value  health,  lung  capacity, 
and  the  power  to  speak  with  force,  vigor, 
and  energy,  more  than  she  values  "fash- 
ionable appearance";  hence  none  of  them 
can  be  found  in  their  native  condition 
foolish  enough  to  wear  corsets.  The  book 
is  no  mere  apologetic  essay  in  behalf  of  a 
wonderful  people;  it  is  a  characterization 
of  qualities  which  have  been  largely  over- 
looked. 
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Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
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2  vols.,  Xvo.  pp.  Ss3.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $4.50  net. 

The  Conventi(jn  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  forged  is  as 
important  at  least  as  that  meeting  at 
Runnymede,  which  j)receded  it  by  nearly 
six  hundred  years  and  was  in  some  resj>ects 
its  forerunner.  We  have  in  these  two 
volumes  James  Madison's  account  of  the 
Convention,  edited  by  Gaillard  Himt,  the 
well-known  historian  and  publicist.  While 
Madison  may  not  be  considered,  as  some 
of  his  friends  have  held  him  to  be,  the 
leading  statesman  in  that  great  gathering 
of  great  men,  he  is  at  least  to  be  identified, 
as  no  other  man  is.  with  the  making  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  intention  of  its  makers.  This  i> 
proved  by  his  diary.  Mr.  Hunt  has  re- 
produced this  diary  in  full  and  accurate 
form  and  has  enriched  it  by  notes  which 
contain  the  incomplete  and  less  important 
records  left  by  KoVjerl  Yates,  Rufus  King, 
and  William  Pierce.  This  work  will  luring 
into  the  hands  of  teachers,  scholars,  and 
students  of  natif)nal  politics  a  historical 
document  of  the  first  importance,  edited 
and  printed  in  the  liest  style  and  at  an 
exceedingly   moderate  price. 
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Mr.  Miitoun's  volume  is  a  timely  treatise 
on  West-Mediterranean  Africa.  It  is  in 
fact  the  best  book  we  ha\e  met  with  in 
English  on  personal  exjjeriences  in  .Algeria, 
which  region  Francis  Miltoun  seems  almost 
to  ha\e  discovered  for  American  readers. 
Victor  Hugo  may  be  said,  in  this  .sense,  to 
have  discovered  the  Rhine,  as  Mcrimde 
did  Spain,  DeAmicis  Holland  and  Stam- 
boul.  This  they  did  in  the  sense  of  un- 
covering or  revealing  beauties  hitherto 
unap])recialed.  Mr.  Miltoun.  by  his  genu- 
ine and  personal  narrative,  aided  by  the 
fresh  and  striking  illustrations  of  Blanche 
McManus,  more  than  seventy-five  in  num- 
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The  Author  of  '•  >Iy  Maryland." —"  Maryland, 
My  Maryland,"  has  been  called  "  the  best  poem  pro- 
duced on  either  side  during  the  Ci\-il  War."  Mr.  E.  L. 
Didier  in  Spare  Moments  (July)  gives  his  reminis- 
cences of  its  author.  James  R.  Randall,  telling  of  the 
^\Titing  of  the  poem  and  its  introduction  to  the  Con- 
federate Army  as  follows: 

At  daybreak  on  the  12th  of  April.  1801,  the  first 
shot  was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  A  week  later,  on  the 
19th  of  .\pril.  some  of  the  enthusiastic  Southern 
sympathizers  of  Baltimore,  driven  frantic  by  the 
p.-issage  of  Northern  troops  through  the  city  for  the 
invasion  of  the  South,  attacked  the  Sixth  Regiment 
o:  Massachusetts  volunteers  with  bricks  and  stones 
as  they  marched  along  Pratt  Street  to  take  the  train 
at  Camden  Station  for  Washington.  The  soldiers, 
who  were  fully  armed  with  Springfield  ritles.  fired 
iiIKjn  tne  citizens,  killing  several  and  wounding  many 
others,  some  of  whom  had  taken  no  part  in  the  afTray. 
but  were  merely  distant  spectators. 

■\Vhen  this  startling  news  was  flashed  around  the 
land,  it  reached  a  young  Baltimorean.  who  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  Poydras  College  at  Pointe  Coupee,  one  hun- 
dred an<i  twenty  miles  above  New  Orleans.  He  was 
aroused  from  his  classic  studies,  his  heart  fired  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm— and  the  great  thoughts  that 
•surged  through  his  mind  kept  him  awake  all  night. 
At  dawn  he  rose,  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  wrote  the 
inspired  Southern  war-song,  "Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land." It  was  first  published  in  the  New  Orleans 
Delta.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  copied  by  all  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  South,  and  James  R.  Randall,  like 
Byron,  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous. 

In  the  early  June  days  of  186 1,  when  Maryland 
still  enjoyed  the  freedom  which  is  the  birthright  of 
an  American  citizen,  there  was  a  glee  club  in  Balti- 
Tnore  composed  of  some  of  the  representati^'e  young 
men  and  women.  They  met  at  each  other's  houses 
and  sang  the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  One  evening, 
when  the  club  was  to  meet  at  the  house  of  a  well- 
known  Southern  sympathizer,  something  new,  fresh, 
stirring  was  expected  by  the  guests,  and  the  young 
lady  who  had  charge  of  the  musical  program  was 
in  despair  until  her  sister  came  to  the  rescue  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  words  of  "My  Maryland,"  which  had 
so  fired  the  Southern  heart,  should  be  set  to  music. 
Reading  the  stirring  lines  now  for  the  hundredth  time, 
an  old  college  song  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  family  by  Burton  N.  Harrison  when  a  Yale 
student  was  selected,  and  when  it  was  sung  that 
ni?ht  every  person  present  joined  in  the  refrain. 

"My  Maryland"  was  first  sung  in  camp  at  Beaure- 
gard's headquarters,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Manas- 
sas, when  the  General  invited  several  Maryland  ladies 
with  their  escorts  to  visit  him  at  Fairfax  Court  House. 
The  band  of  the  famous  Washington  Artillery  of  New 
Orleans  serenaded  the  ladies.  When  the  magnificent 
music  ceased,  the  boys  in  gray  asked  for  a  song  from 
the  ladies,  and  one  of  them,  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  tent,  sang  "My  Maryland."  The  refrain  was 
quickly  taken  up  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  camn  rang 
with  the  words,  "Maryland,  My  Maryland."  As  the 
last  v.-ords  died  away  on  the  evening  air,  the  wild 
Confederate  yell  was  given,  with  "three  cheers  and 
a  tiger  for  Maryland."  .\  gentleman  who  was  present 
relates  that  there  was  not  a  cap  with  a  rim  on  it  in 
camp  the  next  morning.  From  that  time,  Randall's 
splendid  lyric  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  leading  war- 
songs  of  the  South.  Inspired  by  its  thrilling  lines, 
thousands  of  soldiers  have  rushed  forward  to  die. 


How  We  Came   to  Have    "I'ncle    Remus."  — 

It  appears  that  the  late  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  instead 
oi  courting  the  fame  that  is  so  surely  his,  always  felt 
that  the  "Uncle  Remus"  stories  were  a  sort  of  acci- 
dent in  the  life  of  a  quiet  Georgia  newspaper-man. 
We  read  in  The  American  Review  of  Reztews  (August) 
the  following  account  of  the  first  appearance  of  these 
stories  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution: 


Harris  had  at  the  age  of  twelve  entered  a  county 
newspaper-office  as  printer's  devil.  He  had  gone 
through  the  multifarious  "grind"  of  a  provincial 
newspaper-man  in  Savannah,  Macon,  and  elsewhere. 
when  in  1876  Colonel  Howell  brought  him  to  the 
.\tlanta  Constitution  as  editorial  writer  and  capable 
journalistic  man-of  all-work.  Soon  after  this  "Si" 
Small,  who  had  been  doing  dialect-sketching  for  The 
Constitution,  resiqned,  and  Colonel  Howell,  with 
some  difficulty,  persuaded  Harris  to  step  into  the 
breach  and  keen  the  readers  amused. 

The  only  thing  the  young  editor  could  think  of  was 
to  write  down  the  old  plantation  stories  he  had  heard 
in  the  negro  cabins  while,  afterthe  fashion  of  South- 
em  boys,  he  had  loafed  with  the  darkies  in  front  of 
the  big  open  fireplace,  with  hoecake  browning  and 
bacon  sizzling.  So  he  ransacked  his  memory  for  the 
most  characteristic  of  these  darky  stories,  printed 
them  in  The  Constitution,  and  became  famous. 

This  last  result  surprized  him  not  a  little.  When 
he  began  to  get  letters  from  all  over  the  world  from 
"fellows  of  this  and  professors  of  that,  to  say  nothing 
of  doctors  of  the  other."  he  became  aware  for  the  fir=t 
time  that  he  had  invaded  the  preserves  of  learned 
philologists  and  students  of  folklore,  who  were 
mightily  interested  in  finding  that  the  same  stories 
were  being  told  on  the  plantations  of  Georgia  that 
amused  the  small  coolies  in  the  rice-fields  of  India. 
While  the  learned  people  were  so  profoundly  im- 
prest by  "L'ncle  Remus,"  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  much  imprest  by  them,  save  for  the  ap- 
peal to  his  shrewd  sense  of  humor.  His  was  the 
iTiost  charming  disposition  to  take  fright  when 
asked   to  take  himself  seriously. 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER 
"Its  Fority  has  made  it  famoas." 


Bismarck's  Test  of  von  Moltke. — When  in 
Germany  in  1867,  Carl  Schurz  had  a  long  talk  with 
Bismarck,  during  which  the  Chancellor  had  much 
to  say  concerning  the  Austrian  war  of  the  previous 
year.  Speaking  of  that  "anxious  moment"  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Kbniggratz  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Crown  Prince  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians, 
Bismarck,  according  to  Mr.  Schurz's  autobiogra- 
phy in  McClure's  Magazine  (August),  related  the 
following  incident  showing  von  Moltke's  coolness: 

It  was  an  anxious  moment,  a  moment  on  the 
decision  of  which  the  fate  of  empire  depended. 
What  would  have  become  of  us  if  we  had  lost  that 
battle'  Squadrons  of  cavalry,  all  mixt  up, 
hussars,  dragoons,  uhlans,  were  streaming  by  the 
spot  where  the  King,  Moltke,  and  myself  stood, 
and  altho  we  had  calculated  that  the  Crown  Prince 
might  long  have  appeared  behind  the  Austrian  rear, 
no  sign  of  the  Crown  Prince!  Things  began  to 
look  ominous.  I  confess  I  felt  not  a  little  nervous. 
I  looked  at  Moltke,  who  sat  quietly  on  his  horse  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  disturbed  by  what  was  going  on 
around  us.  I  thought  I  would  test  whether  he  was 
really  as  calm  as  he  appeared.  I  rode  up  to  him 
and  asked  him  whether  I  might  offer  him  a  cigar, 
since  I  noticed  he  was  not  smoking.  He  replied 
that  he  would  be  glad  if  I  had  one  to  spare.  I  pre- 
sented to  him  my  open  case  in  which  there  were 
only  two  cigars,  one  a  very  good  Havana,  and 
the  other  of  rather  poor  quality.  Moltke  looked 
at  them  and  even  handled  them  with  great  at- 
tention, in  order  to  ascertain  their  relative  value, 
and  then  with  slow  deliberation  chose  the  Havana, 
"Very  good,"  he  said  composedly.  This  assured 
me  very  much.  I  thought,  if  Moltke  can  bestow 
so  much  time  and  attention  upon  the  choice  between 
two  cigars,  things  can  not  be  very  bad.  Indeed,  a 
few  minutes  later  we  heard  the  Crown  Prince's 
guns,  we  observed  unsteady  and  confused  move- 
ments on  the  .Austrian   positions,  and  the  battle  was 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

strictly  Kresli  ICxKs.  There  arc  summer  n 
sorts,  remote  Iroiii  any  agricultural  communities, 
where  fresh  fann  pro<iucts  are  even  harder  to  obtain 
than  in  the  city.  It  was  at  such  a  place  that  the 
new  boarder,  who  had  eaten  four  or  five  breakfasts 
there,  began  to  wonder  why  the  eggs  were  invariablv 
served  fried. 

"See  here."  he  inquired  one  morning  of  the  geni.i: 
colored  man  who  waited  upon  him.  "why  do  ym 
always  fry  eggs  here'      Don't  you  ever  boil  them- 

"Oh-oh,   yes.   sahl"   responded   the  waiter,   pleas 
antly.      "Of  co'se,    yo'   kin   have    'em   boiled,   if  yo' 
wants  'em.      But  yo'  know.  sah.  yo'  takes  de  risk!" 
Xeiv   )'ork  Tinu-s. 


riio  Tactriil  llortor.  A  physician  in  a  small 
i(.\Mi  in  .\orthom  Michinan  got  himself  into  a  serious 
predicament  by  his  inaV>ility  to  remcml>er  names  and 
j  people.  One  day,  while  making  out  a  patient's 
receipt,  his  visitor's  name  escaped  him.  Not  wish 
itiK  to  appear  so  forgetful,  and  thinking  to  get  a  clue, 
he  asked  her  whether  she  spelled  her  name  with  an 
e  or  I  The  lady  smilingly  replied,  "Why.  doctor, 
ni\'  name  is  Hill." — Success. 


Fair  '^^arnlnK.-  Fakmhh  Wavback  'slartinK 
iKMiie  ironi  the  station'  "Please,  ma'am.  <lo  yon 
near  false  teeth'  " 

I\mr  Boakdek  ifor  tlie  sutnmen     "Sir!" 
I'akmek    Wavback-  "Oh.    I    don't    mean    to    be 
rnrious.     Only   this   road   is  a   leetle   rough,   and   ef 
\our  teeth  ain't  good  and  fast   you'd  better  put   'cm 
ill  your  pocket."      Tit-H.ls. 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

f.  .d-  ilie  -Kill  and  .-eJiiilar  li-MieB,  unini:  a  .  oni- 
Idexiiiii  of  ehilddike  iiiiril.i;  hanisliCH  reduiH.-.  naiuh- 
nt»«.  tan  and  Hiintiiirn.  i|iiickl.>  heali-  chHprx'd  haiidx, 
fai-e  uod  lip-.  It»  piirif.v  ink'  an<i  emidlienf  pniia-rtieR 
make  the  xkin  •■x<|iii!'itel>  soft,  sniixith.  wliite.  and  in 
ill.  natural  health.v  <'ondilion.  .\  f  raifrant.  enjoyalile 
toilet  neee«Hil.»  of  felii'ilous  i-ombinat  ion,  appearance 
and  i|iialit.«,  uivinK  tdea.'inK  r  muIim  and  rare  BatiHfar- 
lion.  .^"k  for  it.  and  take  no  Miil-Btitiile.  Tliere  in 
nolliinu  "jimt  an  Kood."  .Artinlie  booklet  anil  ueneroiis 
si/ed   .nliiple  hollle   free   hy    mail        \<ldre-<H 
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l><-\elopiiieii(.  Keinenibcr,"  said  the  earnest 
inventor,  'it  isn't  so  very  many  years  since  the 
telephone  caused  laughter." 

"That's  true,"  answered  the  man  who  has 
trouble  with  central.  "At  first  it  caused  laughter; 
now  it  causes  profanity. "--n'ai/i»«g<on  Star. 


.VIiHriit-ininded  <iallantr.v. —  Lauv  of  L'ncek 
I  AiN  Ai-,E  "All.  .Major,  we're  none  of  us  as  young  as 
we  were." 

Major  i  absent-minded,  tiut  vaguely  aware  that  a 
gallant  answer  is  indicated)  -  "My  dear  lady.  I'm 
stirc  you  don't  look  it'" — Punch. 


.\  l'r»|i<>siti»ii.  ■Jolinnic.  1  will  give  you  a 
quarter  il'  you  can  get  me  a  lock  of  your  sisters 
hair." 

■Oinime  four  bitsan'  I'll  git  >'Ou  de  whole  bunch. 
I   know  where  she  hangs  it  nights." — Houston  I'ost 


Villi  tlie  Hand  thai  "i{ii('KS  "  t he  <'radle  Kiiles 
the  World.-"!  understand  that  whenever  an 
.\storbilt  baby  is  bom  it  gets  a  $5,000  cradle." 
"VVell,  it  certainly  must  take  lots  of  'nx-ks'  '.o  keep 
that  cradle  going."      Philadelphia  Press. 


V  \ear-rlKhl  Viiswer.  .Some  lunny  tilings 
happen  in  the  schoolroom.  \  Brooklyn  teacher 
called  upon  a  small  boy  to  define  "multitude." 

".\  multitude."  said  the  boy  "is  what  we  get 
when  we  multiply"      l.ipf>in( ctt' s. 


0\erliidulKei>l.  "I  have  such  an  indulgent 
husband."  said  little  Mrs.  Doll. 

"Yes,  so  fieorge  says."  responded  Mrs,  Spiteful 
"Sometimes  indulges  ;i  little  too  imuh.  doesn't  he'" 

Tit  Hit  ^ 


No  Oitubl  of  It.       i'KACiiKu      ■  .Now,  Johnny,  what 
was  Washington's  farewell  address? 

TdHNSv      ■■  Heaven  "      .V<  n    Vi'rt    .Sioi 
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2'h  to  40  h.  p. 


■  I    \l(  VNTEKDliy   ire^pon... 

ru— „«k  Oiinnr  llrml- 

o.-l  "1    :in>     k    .n   Di-lcil 


Immediate  Delivery 

O.ir  .•i,..riii.ii I|..il    .„.,I.V.   n.    1,.    I..,.    -•      .      ,,,,,,    ,,,, 

•  hip  nt  onre 

Gray  Pumping  Outfits  .,„.;, ,";X;,";' 


\\  I 


l-i    .l.-Iiir-    mil  nncH. 
niil-  t.wlsy   <nr   IHIIs  rnliiloc.  .hioiln*  hnn    w.   tiiHIit   niolora 

CRAY  MOTOR  CO..  59  Lcib  St..  Driroit.  Mich 
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"Tommy,''  said  a  young  lady 
why  not  come  to  our  Sabbath- 
your    little  friends   joined   us 


a   moment,    then   suddenly   he 
red -headed    kid    bv    the    name 


Why  He  Joined .- 

-visitor  at  his  home, 
-school?  Several  of 
lately." 

Tommy  hesitated 
•exclaimed,  '"Does  a 
•of  Jimmy  Brown  go  to  your  school?  " 

"Yes,  indeed.  "  replied  the  new  teacher. 

"Well,  then."  said  Tommy,  with  an  air  of  interest, 
"  I'll  be  there  next  Sunday,  you  bet.  I've  been  layin' 
•for  that  kid  for  three  weeks  and  never  knew  where  to 
find  him  " — Pkilodclphui  Public  Ledger. 


Diamond  Cut  Diamond. — "I'm  afraid  I'm 
.catching  cold  "  said  Kloseman.  trying  to  get  some 
medical  advice  free.  "Every  once  in  a  while  I 
"feel  an  itching  in  my  nose,  and  then  I  sneeze.  What 
would  you  do  in  a  case  like  that,  doctor?" 

"Well."  replied  Doctor  Sharpc.  "I  guess  I'd 
•€neeze  to(>  " — Philadelphia  Press. 


Ju>t    lo   .Make  it  liven. — Garge — "  Ef  l'  missus 

<doan'  get  better  by  ne.\t  Tewsday  fortnight  I'll  sen 

fer  t'  doctor  ' 

Farmer — "  Why  not  before,  Garge?" 

Garge — "Wull.  it'll  be  fowrty  year  nex'  Tewsday 

fortnight  since  we  'ad  t'  doctor,  an'  I'd  like  l'  make 

■it  even  fowrty."' — The  Tatler. 


!>>ho('kinK  Brutality. — "Club  Women  in  Boston," 
-said  the  head-line.  "Dear,  dear,"  commented  the 
near-sighted  man.  unable  to  read  the  context.  "I 
never  would  have  thought  it  possible.  Why,  the 
very  worst  we  do  in  Philadelphia  is  to  neglect  to  give 
'em  a  seat    '  —  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Reassurinie. — A  lady  on  one  of  the  ocean  liners 
who  seemed  very  much  afraid  of  icebergs  asked  the 
•captain  what  would  happen  in  case  of  a  collision. 
The  captain  replied:  "The  iceberg  would  move 
■right  along,  madam,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened," 
and  the  old  lady  seemed  greatly  relieved. — Success. 


SELF  DELUSION 
>Iau.v  People  Deceived  by  Cottee. 


We  like  to  defend  our  indulgencies  and 
habits  even  though  we  may  be  convinced  of 
their  actual  harmfulness. 

A  man  can  convince  lumself  tliat  whisky 
is  good  for  him  on  a  cold  morning,  or  beer 
■on  a  hot  summer  day — when  he  wants  the 
whisky  or  beer ! 

It's  the  same  with  coffee.  Thousands  of 
people  suffer  headache  and  ni'rvousness 
year  after  year  but  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves the  cause  is  not  coffee — because  they 
like  coffee. 

"While  yet  a  cliild  I  commenced  using 
■coffee  and  c<intinued  it,"  writes  a  Wis. 
man,  "until  I  was  a  regular  coffee  fiend.  I 
-drank  it  every  morning  and  in  consequence 
had  a  blinding  headache  nearly  every  after- 
noon. 

"My  folks  thought  it  was  coffee  that 
ailed  me,  but  I  liked  it  and  would  not  admit 
it  was  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  so  I  .stuck  to 
-coffee  and  the  headaches  stuck  to  me. 

"Finally,  the  folks  stopped  buying  coffee 
and  brought  home  some  Po.^tum.  They 
made  it  right  (directions  on  pkg  )  and  told 
me  to  see  what  difference  it  would  make 
with  my  head,  and  during  that  first  week 
•on  I'ostum  my  old  afHiction  did  not  bother 
me  once.  From  that  day  to  this  we  have 
used  nothing  but  Postum  in  place  of  coffee 
— headaches  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the 
whole  family  is  in  fine  health." 

"Postum  looks  good,  smells  good,  tastes 
;good,  is  gof)d.  and  does  good  to  the  whole 
body."     "  There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "the  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  a-bove 
•one  a^ppears  from  time 
ak.re  genuine,  true,  a.nd 
interest. 


letter?  A  new 
to  time.  They 
full    of    human 


The  care  .displayed 
m  every  stitch  ,tne  fit 
afforded  by  correct 
patterns,  the  taste  dis- 
played in  designs, and 
the  durable  qualities 
of  the  materials, leave 
little  to  be  desired  in 
snirts. 


SI.  ^   and  more 

Sold  only  under  tne  Cluett  label. 
Cluett  Peabody  ^Co,  k-s  River  St  Jroy.N.Y 

Today's  Shirt    a  booklet  ts  yours  for  the  ashiny 


SAFETY 


i^S^^M 


CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 

Run  for  two  years — Issued   in  denominations 
of  $100  or  more. 

Fully  protected  by  first  mortgages  on  Improved 
real  estate  deposited  in  trust  with  one  of  the 
strongest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 
Interest  checks  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  mailed  every  six  months. 
These  certificates  are  not  only  convenient  and 
absolutely  safe,  but  they  are  negotiable — Your 
savings  are  not  tied  up  indefinitely — yet  the  in- 
terest rate  is  much  larger  than  you  usually  get 
for  your  savings. 

We  pay  5  per  cent  on  ordinary  savings 

accounts,   withdrawable   at    any   time. 

Write  for  the  booklet  giving  full  details  of  this 

old,  conservative  company  and  its  methods  of 

doing  business. 

Ttie  Calvert  mortgage  &  Deposit  Go. 

1045  Calvert  Building  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  business  14  years 


Wm&^M}fMW&ciM^ 


If  so,  lion't  fail  to  send  for  onr  catalOKUi' 
(if  shaving  comforts  and  Imoklet  on  h(^w  to 
hone,  strop  and  keep  .\our  razor  in  pfrt'e<-l 
condition— Send  for  it  today,  it's  free. 

liKA\l)r(LTl,EP.YC(l.MP'V,lUl(hambersSt,i\.V.(itv 


TARTARLITHINE 

.K  Pliiladrlphi^  iihysicmn  wrjte.f:  "I  would  state  that  1 
have  u.''cil  Tltrtarlltiilne  since  fir.'<t  put  upon  the 
ni.irki-t.  and  with  the  beat  resull.f.  Were  1  to  fuinwh 
nifdiiiiie  til  iii.v  ofTu-e  to  my  patients  (which  1  do  not  do) 
Tai-tlirlitllinc  wonl  I  be  one  of  the  preparations 
vvhiih  I  slicmld  keep  on  hand  in  quantity  for  the  puriwse. 
I  cannot  give  it  a  stronger  endorspinent,  1  think." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  because  it 
supplies  the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  every  sufferer  to  try  it. 


on  request. 


MCKESSON&  BOBBINS  "r.:; 

(Sole  agents  for  the  Tartarlithine  Co.) 


n.l  I  iil'o'i  Si 
'.\\  YOKK 


Smoke 
This 
Stog 


Then,  and   only  then,  can   you  justly  decide  its 
'^.^i'.Ovi  !"  P'eaJ'e.  send  the  remainler  hack  and 


.      Ord.  i- n  b,^.\  lu-Uay — price.  Jti2..'iO    pci 

-    „_  ."lO  will   he  refunded    Thoroiieh  trial  costs  nothing,  you  : 

MOC.IES— The  Ornuine  Old  Wheeling  Prodnrl  —  willl.c  a  revelation.  Hand-made,  strictly  long  filler,  from  i 
Five  inches  lone;  best  Connecticut  wrapper  ;  smoo;!,  /oiiid.  with  hinder.  No  impure,  artilicial  llavor— nothing  i 
'  dd  only  from  makers  to  smoker,  at  .$2  ."iO  per  box  id   UK),  jiricc  with  order  ;,nd  exprcssagi^prepaid.     Order  no 


dark    tidir 


Ix 

Natl. 


e.       IIRAKNKr.  •>  MINOK  ' 

re.  clean,  air-cured  tobac- 
them  but  choicest  tobaci 
'.  stating  preference  for  but 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writinsr  to  advertisers. 
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57  SETS  LEFT,  ALMOST  HALF  PRICE  !  timesTletaonhis^JonumS 

'  Cycl«ipe<lia  of  Prose  and  Poetical 

Illustrations,  thousands  of  sets  of  which  have  been  already  sold  throughout  the  United  States.  The  present  stock  must  be  disposed  of 
promptly  in  order  to  me«'t  an  imperative  demand  for  more  room.  We  have  decided  to  oll'er  the  remainiuK  5"  sets  to  subscribers  for  The 
LiTER.\RY  Digest  at  the  special  price  of  $12.(X),  carriage  prepaid,  and  satislaiiidii  guaranteetl,  the  regular  price  being$20.()0.     We  do  not  ask 


for  a  cent  of  your  money  until  you  have  ex- 
can  then  pay  us  the  special  bargain  price  in 
$2.00  a  month.  If  for  any  reason  whatever 
us  within  five   days  of  receipt  and  hold 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


amined  anil  approvetl  of  the  books,  and  you 
easy  little  payments  of  only  $2.00  down  and 
the  work  is  unsatisfactory  you  may  notify 
the    set    subject    to   our    further     orders. 


You  take  no  risk  whatever  in  signing  iintl  returning  the  coupon  below,  and  you  arc  under  no  obligation  to  us  if  you  do  not  care  to  keep  the 
books  after  examination.     Could  any  otler  better  demonstrate  our  belief  that  you  will  wish  to  own  this  work  if  you  see  and  examine  it  ■• 

Foster's  Cyclopedia  of  Prose  ann  Poetical  Quotations 

Compiled  by  ELON  FOSTER 

This  vast  work  contains  nearly  16..'jfl0  choice  lllustnitions  and  ilic  largcvt  and  riiin'si  <'(illiitj.in  nf  quotations  adapted  for  use  in  all  branches  of  rellfrious  teaching 
ever  coniplle<l.  Tlie  (  yclmiedia  ckhbIsIs  of  four  sultstHniiul  voIuiih-s.  tun  iirvi.icd  to  i:i,;>4s  pn'se  s»-ie<'tions,  and  the  two  others  containing  4.1:31  jioetical  e.\trae-t«, 
(umishintr  an  lncxhnusiil)|e  viiriety  of  illustnitUc  material  on  all  ttiemes  of  religious,  pulpit  and  general  inten*st.  For  all  those  who  have  o<'ca.sion  to  address 
public  aiidieni-es,  whether  they  be  churrh  coiigrt-gsitious,  ,  -  juries,  or  other  audiences,  this  work  will  afford  practical  help. 


The  Cyclopedia  of 
Prose  Illustrations 

The  most  appropriate  prose  illustrati.'ms 
adapted  to  Christian  teaching.  t<vo,  12.;J48 
selections.  Two  volumes.  Each  complete 
In  Itself.  Its  contents  embrace  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
Mythology,  Analogies,  legends.  Parables. 
Emblems,  Metaphors,  Allegories,  I»roverbs, 
Aphorisms,  Fables,  Quotations,  Similes, 
Biblical  types  and  figures,  and  such  a  wealth 
of  other  choice  illustrative  material  in  prose 
as  is  Impossible  to  describe  within  the  11m- 
lt«  of  this  general  announcement. 

Read  this  Opinion  by 

Bishop  Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  LL,0. 

"  Foster's  ryclo|>edia  should  t)e  in  every 
library,  public'or  private.  The  young  minis- 
ter, or  student,  es|>e<'ially.  should  liegin  to 
use  this  Index  and  Catalog  for  every  library 
at  onf*,  and  it  will  l)e  of  great  value  to  him 
In  sul>sequent  years."' 


The  Cyclopedia  of 
Poetical  Illustrations 

Po«'tii-al  illustrations,  descriptive  of 
scenes,  incidents,  i>ersons  and  places  in  the 
Bible.  4, 1-0  selections.  8vo.  Two  volumes. 
Each  complete  in  itself.  Including  Odes. 
Legends,  Lyrics,  Hymns,  Sonnets,  Extracts, 
etc.  The  s»'cond  volume  of  the  poetical 
series  contains  full  Indexes  to  the  four  vol- 
uni<  s  as  described  below.  The  world's 
greatest  poets  are  represented  in  the  poetical 
selections.  Their  songs  have  become  im- 
mortal, and  every  home  and  library  should 
contain  them. 

Note  this  Opinion  by 

Bishop  John   F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"  1  ilon'i  know  how  todob«'tterbya  young 
preacher  than  to  give  him  an  appointment 
anil  tell  him  to  provide  himself  with  a  set 
of  Foster's  Cyclopedia,  and  then  go  out  and 
get  sinners  converted." 


Of  Unexcelled  Utility  to  Every  Preacher  and  Public  Speaker 


The  Imperishable  Thoughts  of  600 
Poets  and  2. COO  Prose  Writers 

rea'ly   to  enrich   your  written  or  siMiken 
»nflH  Ih  proiiiied  in  this  irenHure-houw. 


The  Great  Work  Provide-,  Unprece- 
dented Number  of  Subjects 


Reference  Is  Made  Easy  by  the 
Exhaustive  Set  of  Indexes 


jirovidinK   nn    immense    variet 
from  Btiindiinl  hourcc        "^^ 


Irttwn 

The  user  of  this 

fac- 


dedcribed  below  and  inrliidinti  an  .\nalvti- 
cal  Index,  General  Index.  Textual  1  n- 
ilex. Topical  Index, .^uthor'slndex.  Index 
to  First  Lineti,  etc  makex  the  contents 
miickly  and  easily  accescilile,  thus  en- 
hancing its  value. 


The  Utility  of  this   Monumental  Collec- 
tion of  lllustrallons  is  Attested 
by  Eminent  Men 

who  unhesitatinely  declan-  that  they 
would  not  do  without  it  at  any  price.  It 
is  preeminently  n  practical  and  usable 
work— one  that  never  growH  out  of  date. 


Linked   with   truth    their  words  l>eco me    „pi,.ndid  work  enjojs  the  ran-  satisfa- 

immortal.      The  value  of  a  judicious  use     j|„„    „f    „,,(   beinu  disapp<iinted   in   h 

ofHi.i.r-ipriate  illustrations  isai)preciate<l     search  for  illustrative  material. 

by    all   of  the   world's  Kreatest    speakers 

and  writers. 

CQiyipirTP     INDEX     SYSTEW      The  index  svsteni  Is  the  most  thorough  and  complete  imaginable.    There  are  six  regular  indexes.    Attahftiral  Jn- 

rfejT,  with  all  sid)jects  and  divisions  of  subjects  in  alphal)etieal  order;  Aiitlntr's  Iixlej-,  with  date,  nationalltv,  and 

page  where  writings  occur;  fii mnil  I n<i)j;  embniclng  anecdotes,  [s-rsoiis  and  titles  (combined  with  analytii'al  index  i ;   Ttj-tual  Index,  connecting  \J*lS  Illus- 
trations with  pertinent  texts ;  Topical  Jml'-.r  ;  Inihjr  to  I'irst  J.hiiti,  anil  HIank  I'atres  for  indexing  user's  library.    Kach  volume  has  a  subject  Index  of  its  own. 


THE    UNANIMOUS   VERDICT   OF    EMINENT    AUTHORITIES 

//.    FntrUr.  P.P..    LLP 


Binhnp  iharUt  r  .Vri'abr,  p.p.  :  "It  is  a  library  in 
itwir,  a  perfect  ualaxy  of  the  isema  of  Knglish  literii- 
ture.     1  n-fer  to  it  often." 

W.  11.  Lurkt-nbarh.  P.P.:  "  Foater's  Cyclopedia  la 
coniitantl.t  on  my  table  with  my  Bible,  dictionary,  and 
concordance." 

John  J.  Tigrrl.  P  P  .  "  This  is  the  very  N-at  l>ook  of 
the  kind  with  which  I  am  ac(|uainte<l." 

Rrv .  Il„rl.nr!-krrl.  Northern  New  York  Conference  : 
"This  work  is  bread  and  meat  for  preachiT  ami 
people." 

J.  K  Killridi/r,  P.P.  .  "  This  C> dopedia  fills  an  im- 
portant iilace  in  m)  library,  and  huadone  so  for  many 
yearn." 

JrMie  /,  Hurlhut.  PP.  M.  E.  8.  8.  Secretary;     "  In 

*],—-  v..liiiii>'s  the  Sunday-School  Teacher  will  find  an 

I,  I.  orwdection   of  |>o<-tr.\    or   illustrative 

iid  to  ev.r.v  siilijeit  ;  and   by  mean*  of 

ii'hI  and  textual  indexes  be  can  ut  once 

I„l.    needed." 


Binhop  John  It.  Vin.-eul.  p.p..  /./,./'.  "Foster's 
Cyclopedia  is  im-eniiin  ntly  the  preachiTs'  and  stii- 
denUt'  cyclope<lia.  Ni>  minister  should  be  wi'hout  it." 

J.  .4.  ir«rrf^n.  P.P..  Pre«il)yterian  S  S  Secretary: 
"  Foster's  I  .vdopedia  has  helped  nu'  niife  than  nn> 
other  book  I  ever  hail,  except  the  Hible." 

t.  P  I'. 


Bish 
mon 
majority  of  our  preai'her> 


shop  C    II.   FntrUr.  P.P..  LI. P.      "  This  work    Is 
v  lit  n  theoloKical    and  homiletical  Behind  than  a 


■  This  work 
school 
r  Hnd  elsewhere  ' 


Crorar  ••'.  Entn    , 
louicul    Seminary  :     "  It     suptdii 


President  of  Hiirailton  The.-. 
aKI  which  f.o 
other  work  within  my  knowledge  meets,  and  is  can-- 
fully  ond  thoroughly  executed.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student." 

T.  PrWIII  Tillman'  said  :  "Foster's  O.^clopedin  has 
ijuadrupli  d  the  literar.\  iKissibilities  of  the  American 
Pulpit.  I  warmly  commend  it  to  nil  who  would  in- 
crease their  elfic-ieniy  in  {'hristian  work." 

r.  r.  ytrljiin.  P.  P.  ■  "  I  do  not  see  how  any  preacher 
can  consent  to  be  without  a  full  set  of  Filter's  Cyclo- 
I>e<lia." 


Volfrl  Piittrrsiin.  P.P  "  I  have  b<-en  making  use  of 
Foster's  Cicloneilia  for  sevenil  Jejirs.  and  would 
ritherpart  with  any  other  volume  in  my  library." 

J.  .V  Craig,  P.P.  Southi-rn  rnv-hyterian  Church 
Intension  .Six-iel.*  :  "I  thought  I  was  through  buying 
lio.iks  for  my  library,  luit  I  want  Foster's  Cyclo- 
I.<-dia  for  m.\s<df  anil  my  children." 

ir.  //  Thoma.i.  P.  P  :  "  I  would  give  S2.r00  if  I  hnd 
adopted  Dr.  Foster's  library  methods  twenty-fiT»  )ears 
ago  " 

Panirl  Curry,  P.P.,  LL.P.  .  "  It  must  be  pronounced 
a  good  and  wholeoome  work." 

lirr.J.  T.  prnnii  ■  "  I  have  $100  worth  of  cyclojiedias, 
and  Dr.  Foster's  work  is  more  used  b>  me  than  all  the 


Four  Large  Substantial  Octavo  Volumes 


Preeminently  a  useful  work,  to  Im>  taken  fnun  the  ."helf  again  and  airaln,  this  splendlil  Cvclopedia  is 
made  to  eniiun  eonstiinl  service  and  wear.  It  Is  sulistaniially  Ixniiid  in  heavy  Engll.sh  cUdh.  Titles, 
etc..  in  gold,  printed  on  good  i|iialily  of  pap«'r,  clear,  new  tvjs'.     3,rtOl  pages. 


A  TREASURE-HOUSE  OF  THE    WORLDS    CHOICEST    ILLUSTRATIONS    EVER 
READY  TO  STRENGTHEN  AND   ENRICH  YOUR   SPOKEN  OR  WRITTEN  WORDS 


SPECIAL  COUPON  ►     -'■ 

Fl  s«  *  Wausalli  CoMrAXT,  44  €0  K.vl  23.1  Strrrl.  SVw  Y-.rk. 

Hmttrmen  —I  arrrpt  j.Mir  •!»•.  nl  <.l1-r  ..f'Kisilrr'ii  Orlupwlia  (  Pros*  and  r.«Ii<..l  I1Im«. 
trals.M  "  tn  l.rr>>ABr  DliiMT  rr«il>T«  fi.r  •■}  (.jirri«f  prepaid  I.  rmnlur  prnr  ♦10.  aud  Kfrrr 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM   BECOMING 
NATIONAL 

TH  E  increased  number  of  lyncliings  in  the  South,  wliich  recently 
aroused  a  rather  extended  discussion  in  the  Northern  press 
on  the  possibility  of  a  reaction  toward  lawlessness  in  this  particu- 
lar field,  has  been  thrown  into  a  decided  contrast  by  the  sudden 
outburst  of  the  race  riots  in  Springfield.  111.  The  number  of  lyncli- 
ings which  led  up  to  the  Northern  atrocity  are,  however,  appalling. 
Within  the  last  sixty  days  twenty-five  negroes  have  been  lynched 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  were  60  lynchings 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1908,  as  contrasted  with  66  in  1905,  6S 
in  1906,  and  54  in  1907.  To  augment  this  list  the  Springfield 
records  add  three  more  lynching  outrages,  three  deaths  from  vari- 
ous forms  of  mob  violence,  and  seventy  odd  wounded,  not  to  men- 
tion the  dozens  of  houses  looted  and  burned  in  the  negro  quarter. 
To  put  the  history  of  the  Springfield  outbreak  in  brief,  the  rioting 
was  precipitated  by  a  criminal  assault,  the  negro  reported  to  have 
committed  the  crime  being  captured  and  put  into  a  cell  adjoining 
that  of  another  negro  being  held  for  the  same  crime.  On  Friday, 
the  14th,  a  mob  assembled  at  the  jail  and  demanded  both  prison- 
ers. The  negroes  were  removed  to  a  neighboring  city  by  a  clever 
ruse,  and  the  mob,  becoming  infuriated,  started  on  a  wild  round 
of  murder,  looting,  and  burning  which  required  almost  six  thou- 
sand of  the  State  militia,  a  Gatling-gun  company,  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  to  quell  after  two  days 
of  the  most  appalling  outrages.  The  most  regrettable  feature 
of  the  rioting  is  the  fact  that  the  mob's  vengeance  was  wreaked 
entirely  upon  persons  guilty  of  no  offense. 

Not  even  Mr.  Chafin,  the  Prohibition  candidate  lor  President, 
escaped  the  rioters'  fury.  While  making  a  political  speech  in  the 
city  he  was  stoned  for  protecting  negro  refugees  who  took  shelter 
behind  him  on  the  platform.  "No  candidate  for  President  can 
match  the  splendid  advertisement  of  that  heroic  stand  before  a 
murderous  mob,"  says  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  adding  the  belief 
that  "Mr.  Roosevelt  would  have  given  his  ears  for  it  wlien  he  was 
running  for  office." 

The  comment  of  the  press  upon  the  Springfield  race  war  has 
been  unusually  condemnatory  and  to  the  point.  The  Northern 
press,  which  have  been  more  or  less  critical  and  judicial  in  their 
attitude  toward  the  Southern  race  question,  have  stept  down  from 
their  more  dignified  position  to  wield  the  policeman's  club  with 
vigor  and  determination,  while  the  newspapers  from  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  with  the  air  of  specialists  upon  the  subject, 
are  busy  adjusting  their  critical  glasses  and  noting  results.  The 
reflections  of  the  Soutliern  press  have,  liowever.  been  singularly 


free  from  bitterness  and  caustic  comment.  "Tnis  is  not  the  time 
for  the  intercliange  of  epithets  or  harsh  words,"  says  the  New  Or^ 
leans  Timcs-Deuiocral,  continuing  thus: 

"We  of  the  South  can  well  afford  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  return  in  kind  the  ill-natured  tiirusts  of  Northern 
writers  who  practise  and  advocate  social  equality,  and  Republican 
politicians  who  pander  to  the  black  voter.  Neither  of  these  repre^ 
sent  the  best  thought  of  the  North  nor  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
great  majority  of  Northern  people.  Sectional  prejudice  may  be 
brushed  to  one  side,  and  the  question  at  last  be  considered  dis- 
passionately and  upon  its  merits." 

Three  phases  of  the  Springfield  riots  come  in  for  the  more  seri' 
ous  consideration  of  the  Southerners  :  the  Northern  rioters'  indis- 
criminate killing  of  the  innocent  negroes,  the  attitude  of  the 
Northern  laboring  class  on  negro  competition,  and  the  gradual 
nationalization  of  the  negro  problem.  In  reviewing  the  first  of 
tiiese  the  Mobile  i?^.4'/.y/^/' voices  the  characteristic  sentiments  of 
tiie  section  thus  : 

"A  Southern  mob  confines  its  attentions  strictly  to  tiie  guilty  or 
supposed-to-be  guilty  ;  all  other  negroes  are  safe,  and  go  about 
iheir  business  as  usual.  There  may  be  racial  animosity  down  here, 
but  not  enough  of  it  to  incite  the  mob  to  general  violenc(;.  The 
reason  is  that  Southerners  know  the  negroes,  and  are  aware  that 
there  are  good  negroes  and  a  few  bad  ones  ;  whereas  all  negroes 
look  alike  to  the  Northern  whites,  and  if  the  Northerners  dislike 
any  they  dislike  all  of  them." 

"  In  a  sense,"  says  the  Charleston  iVews  and  Courier^  "there  is 
greater  excuse  for  the  Northern  mob,  .  .  .  race  prejudice  being 
reenforced  and  white-heated"  by  cheap  negro  lai)or  competition. 
To  quote  : 

"The  Northern  laboring  man  hates  and  fears  the  negro  as  a 
competitor.  He  resents  the  coming  of  tlie  negro,  willing  to  live 
in  a  hovel  and  to  do  a  day's  work  for  half  the  wage  that  the  white 
man  demands.  In  the  South,  the  white  carpenter  works  on  a 
Iniilding  by  the  negro's  side  and  is  accustomed  to  it.  The  negro 
laborers  outnumber  him  so  greatly  and  the  habit  is  so  old  that  he 
does  not  oppose  the  negro's  presence.  He  is  jealous  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  negro  into  a  trade  that  has  been  reserved  to  the  whites, 
and  the  opening  of  a  white  factory  to  negro  labor  excites  him  and 
drives  him  to  violence.  In  the  North  nearly  all  the  trades  are  re- 
served to  tlie  whites,  hence  all  the  negroes  are  eyed  with  suspicion. 
\'aguely  knowing  that  the  negro  threatens  his  industrial  position, 
the  white  man's  rage  is  kindled  by  a  little  fire  in  Springfield  ;  the 
Northern  mob  can  not  and  does  not  endure  the  half  that  the  poten- 
tial Southern  mob  bears  with  comparative  equanimity  every  day." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  which  pauses  to  compare  the  Atlanta 
riot  with  the  Springfield  outbreak,  finds  less  to  censure  in  the  in- 
discriminate murder  of  the  Northern  mob  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  precedent  established  in   its  own  city.      The  ConstitJttioii 
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thus  supports  the  opinion  tliat  the  race  question  lias  develop  -d  into 
national  proportions: 

"The  conditions  whicli  confront  the  country.  arisin<;;  from  tiie 
presence  of  widely  different  and  unsympathetic  races,  are  not 
sectional,  but  national. 

"The  spirit  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  calls  forth  such 
mob  uprisings,  is  not  an  Atlanta 
spirit,  nor  a  Georgia  spirit,  nor  a 
Southern  spirit,  as  some  of  our 
misguided  critics  have  sought  to 
make  it ;  it  is  the  bursting  of  a 
human  passion  untutored  to  re- 
straint. 

"And  that  human  passion,  in 
varying  degrees,  susceptible  to 
erupting  forces,  may  be  found 
anywhere  between  the  poles. 

"The  better  element,  the  law- 
loving  and  law-abiding  citizens, 
both  in  Springfield  and  Atlanta, 
frowned  upon  those  outbursts  and 
lent  their  influence  and  efforts  to 
the  authorities  in  crushing  them 
out. 

"  But  that  does  not  remove  the 
fact  that  they  occurred  and  that 
racial  differences,  capped  by  the 
most  horrible  of  all  crimes,  were 
responsible  for  them. 

"Cosmopolitan  New  York  has 
had  to  contend  with  similar 
upheavals,  and  no  place  where 
the  conditions  are  present,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  is  exempt. 

"If,  therefore,  our  somewhat 
peisistent  critics  will  continue  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  problem 
of  racial    harmony  and    di.scord, 


the   time   has   come,    we    think, 

when,  in  all  good  conscience,  they 

should  study  and  discuss  it  from 

the    national,    the    only    proper, 

viewpoint.     Human  passions  are  not  sectional,  it  matters  not  what 

may  arouse  them.     Cause  and  effect  are  unvaried  by  position,  and 

the  one  follows  the  other,  as  the  night  tlie  day.  whether  it  be  in 

Maine  or  California,  in  iMichigan  or  Mississippi." 


THE    FAMILY    OF   WILLIAM   DONEGAN. 


Tlie  aged  negro  wlio  was  lynched  supposedly  because  of  his  marriage  to  a 
white  woman. 


As  to  the  iJrevention  and  remedy  of  these  racial  conditions,  the 
editorial  writers  offer  various  solutions.  We  must  "lift  the  igno- 
rant and  vicious  of  whatever  race  to  a  higher  plane,"  is  the  com- 
mendable offering  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  "The  remedy  for 
race  antagonism  is  tlie  distribution  and  diffusion  of  the  negroes 
fairly  and  impartially  throughout  the  Union,"  says  the  New  Orleans 

l^icayuite.  Eliminate  the  negro 
from  the  political  horizon,  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  New  Orleans 
Tiines-Deniocrat.  Keeping  the 
negro  home  in  the  South  and 
gradually  educating  him  along 
right  lines,  the  Nashville  Banner 
believes  the  only  solution;  while 
the  Richmond  News  •  Leader, 
drawing  its  conclusions  directly 
from  the  Springfield  atrocities, 
says  in  part  : 

"  Here  in  the  South  we  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  outcome.  We 
are  establishing  a  public  senti- 
ment against  lynching  and  vio- 
lence to  negroes  and  seem  to  be 
making  progress  toward  the  time 
when  lynching  may  be  regarded 
and  punished  as  murder.  If, 
however,  in  a  center  of  Northern 
civilization  this  abominable  and 
open  lynching  is  permitted  to  go 
unpunished,  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  law  and  order  ir 
this  section  will  be  hamperea 
seriously. 

"As  from  the  worst  evils  and 
direct  misfortunes  good  may 
come,  we  hope  one  of  the  results 
of  this  affair  will  be  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  conviction  that  sep- 
aration of  the  white  and  negro 
races  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  both.  It  seems 
to  us  that  when  in  a  community  like  Springfield  such  a  fierce  out- 
burst of  race  hatred  is  possible,  whites  and  blacks  alike  must 
be  imprest  with  the  conviction  that  the  two  races  never  can  live 


The  Photographer —"  How  do  you  expect  me  to  take  a   moving 
picture  of  that?" 

—  De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  krcnyd. 


A    DlKKICl'I.r   SUBJECT    KOK     I  H  K    HVrNOTIST. 

—Cory  in  Harper's  Weekly, 
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together  in  the  same  country  on  terms  of  eqviality  and  at  peace. 
We  have  been  going  on  the  forty-three  years  since  the  war  trying 
to  delude  ourselves  into  tlie  belief  that  with  education,  associa- 
tion, and  experience  harmony  would  come.  Here  before  us  is  a 
vivid  and  fearful  illustration  of  the  fact  that  after  it  all,  when 
provocation  comes,  white  hatred  for  the  negro  and  negro  hatred 


GUARDING    HOMES    IN    THK    NKGRO  QUARTER. 

Members  of  the  Mrst  Regiment,  Illinois  Militia,  on  duty  ihiriiii;  tlie  riots. 

for  the  white  man  blaze  forth  even  more  fiercely  than  ever,  lie- 
cause  the  negro  is  in  the  minority  and  the  weaker  and  always  in 
such  cases  the  chief  sufferer,  it  is  in  his  interest  especially  that 
separation  should  be  considered  very  seriously  and  presently 
made  a  realitv." 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  DOUBTFUL  STATES 

THE  Repul)lican  papers  are  jul)ilant  c)\cr  two  recent  straws 
that  are  taken  to  show  that  the  political  winds  are  blowing 
up  a  gale  that  will  pile  the  November  snowdrifts  deeply  and  im- 
passably across  the  road  from  Nebraska  to  the  White  House.  The 
first  straw  came  two  weeks  ago  in  tlie  sliape  of  a  declaration  from 
the  Baltimore  .Suit  in  favor  of  Taft.  "  ll  is  the  judgment  of  77ie 
Su/i"  it  said,  "that  the  material  welfare  of  the  people  of  tlie  I'nited 
States  — industrial  and  financial — would  be  promoted  to  a  greater 
degree  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  than  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Bryan  ;  that  their  rights  would  be  safeguarded  as  carefully  by  Mr. 
Taft  as  by  Mr.  Bryan."  This  declaration  i)y  a  pajjcr  of  such  in- 
fluence puts  Maryland  in  tie  Republican  column,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Republican  editors,  and  their  opinion  is  corroborated  by  an 
important  Democratic  paper  in  a  neighl)oring  State,  the  Richmond 
News- Leader,  which  says: 

"After  teetering  on  the  fence  since  tlie  national  conventions  met 
the  Baltimore  Sicn  yesterday  came  out  for  Taft,  announcing  its 
position  in  a  leading  editorial  article.  Tliis  leaves  the  Democrats 
without  a  single  important  newspaper  representative  in  Maryland 
and  probably  cinches  that  State  as  hopelessly  Republican.  Not- 
withstanding its  several  remarkable  follies.  The  Sun  retains  a  very 
considerable  following  in  the  city  and  State.  In  fact,  if  X'irginia 
was  not  sure  we  would  apprehend  serious  results  in  the  \'alley  of 
Virginia,  where  the  I'.altimore  newspapers  are  taken,  read,  and 
followed  extensively. 

"We  believe  that  the  loss  of  Maryland  by  the  Democrats  will 
be  offset  by  the  gain  of  West  \'irginia,  where  the  Republicans  are 
split  and  Mr.  Bryan's  friends  are  more  united,  entiiusiastic.  and 
aggressive  than  they  have  been  in  twelve  years." 

The  other  straw  is  the  declaration  by  the  Cincinnati  ICiiqiiircr 
(Dem.)  that  Bryan  is  losing  strength  in  tiie  West.  To  quote  this 
remarkable  statement  : 

"News  from  the  West,  from  all  the  country  west  of  tiie  (Jhio 
River,  gives  ample  evidence  that  in  every  State  of  that  vast  region 
the  Republican  party  has  divorced  itself  from  the  element  in  its 
ranks  that  opposed  or  failed  to  heartily  approve  of  the  policies  of 


President  Roosevelt.  The  bold  utterances,  the  loud  criticisms, 
the  abuse  and  revilings  by  politicians  and  representatives  of  busi- 
ness interests  have  suddenly  ceased  as  against  those  policies, 
backed  as  they  now  are  by  the  party's  candidate,  the  party  in- 
dorsement, popular  approval,  magnificent  crops,  and  a  renewal  of 
prosperity. 

"It  is  difificult  for  an  onlooker  to  see  how  the  Democrats  can 
gain  Republican  votes  in  the  West  under  these  conditions.  Their 
chance  was  there  three  months  ago,  but  the  Republican  new  alli- 
ance surely  is  now  a  barrier.  Mr.  Bryan  can  offer  no  greater  in- 
ducements than  are  now  offered  upon  the  bargain-counter  of  the 
Rei)ublican  party  in  the  West.  Not  an  important  radical  Repub- 
lican leader  has  bolted  his  party.  Why  should  he  under  such 
favorable  conditions  to  radical  ideas  ?  Not  an  important  conserva- 
tive Republican  can  leave,  for  all  other  doors  are  closed  to  him. 

"  It  does  not  look  so  favorable  to  the  Democrats  in  the  West  as 
it  did  one  month  ago,  a  fortnight  ago,  or  a  week  ago." 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side  of  llie  case,  we  find  Secretary 
Garfield  quoted  in  the  New  "S'oik  I'libiiiic  (Rep.)  as  admitting 
that  hard  work  will  be  needed  to  save  Colorado  from  the  Demo- 
crats, and  that  Montana  is  in  doubt.  The  New  York  Sun,  which 
is  supporting  the  Republican  ticket,  rei)orts  tiiat  in  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin  "conditions  look  bad  for  the  Taft  candidacy,"  and  many 
papers  express  tiie  opinion  that  the  bitter  fight  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Republican  party  in  West  A'irginia  may  also  turn  that  State 
o\er  to  tiie  Democrats. 

The  Omaha  Woiid-l lerald  (Dem.),  wiiicli  is  considered  the 
most  autiu)ritali\  e  Bryan  paper  in  Neliraska,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  own  weekly,  replies  to  the  editorial  of  the  Cincin- 
nati /uiq/z/rcr  tlius  : 

"Our  Cincinnati  contemporary  never  blundered  into  a  sadder 
mistake.     It  has  reached  a  conclusion  directly  contrary  to  fact. 

"The  plain  truth,  as  it  is  known  to  every  reasonably  close  ob- 
server of  political  conditions  in  the  West,  is  that  Mr.  Bryan's  can- 
didacy is  to-day  much  stronger  than  it  was  tlie  week  of  his  nomi- 
nation, and  is  growing  stronger  every  day. 

"Another  plain  trutii,  a  corollary  to  the  first,  is  that  the  radical, 
progressive  Republicans  of  the  West  are  to-day  more  kindly  in- 
clined to  Mr.  Bryan,  and  in  larger  numbers,  than  it  was  thought 
possible  they  would  be  when  'Roosevelt  won'  at  Chicago  and  Taft 
was  placed  in  nomination. 

"The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek,  nor  difficult  to  detect  when 
found. 

"  I.    President  i\oosevelt  lias  instilled  into  Western    Republicans 


THE  SITE  OF    THE   UONEGAN   LYNCHING. 
William  Donegan  was  hanged  to  the  small  tree  at  the  reader's  right. 

a  profound  dislike  for  'predatory  wealth'  and  enmity  for  the  great 
industrial  trusts.  These  same  Republicans  now  see  every  leader 
of  predatory  wealth,  and  all  the  trust  influence  in  the  country,  lined 
up  solidly  back  of  Mr.  Taft. 

"  2.  They  know  more  about  Schoolcraft  Shernian,  Taft's  running 
mate,  now  than  they  did  the  day  of  his  nomination. 

"3.  They  see  men  like  Sheldon,  Boise   Penrose,  Frederick  W. 
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L'pliam,  and  tlieir  like  in  charge  of  the  financing  of  the  Kepul)lican 
campaign.  Tliey  know  what  that  means  ;  wliere  tlie  l<epul)lican 
funds  are  to  come  from.  Their  knowledge  is  made  tiie  surer  hy 
the  refusal  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  managers  to  promise  to  disclose, 
before  election,  the  source  of  their  campaign  funds. 

"4.  They  noted,  with  keenest  interest,  that  the  railroads  made 
reduced  rates  and  ran  numerous  excursions  to  the  Taft  notification, 
and  exacted  full  rates  and  did  everything  in  their  power  to  dis- 
courage tlie  attendance  at  the  Bryan  notification. 

"5.  Their  commendation  has  been  won  l)y  Mr.  Ihyans  umiuali- 
fied  pledge  that,  if  he  is  elected,  he  will  call  immediately  a  special 
session  of  Congress  to  act  on  the  popular  election  of  Senators  and 
the  other  so-called  'La  Follette  planks  "  of  the  Denver  platform, 
which  were  brutally  turned  down  at  Chicago. 

"6.  That  plank  of  the  Denver  platform  which  declares  for  a 
guaranty  of  bank  deposits  appeals  to  them  every  day  with  increas- 
ing force. 

"  7.  Senator  La  Follette  has  been  addressing  Chautauqua  assem- 
blies daily  throughout  the  West  since  the  conventions,  speaking  to 
immense  audiences  ;  in  every  speech  he  has  lauded  Bryan,  been 
silent  as  to  Taft,  and  held  Republican  Senators  and  Congressmen 
up  to  public  scorn  and  detestation. 

"8.  Senator  La  Follette  is  but  one  of  the  instrumentalities 
through  which  Western  Republicans  have  been  aroused  to  a  white 
heat  of  anger  over  the  record  made  by  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
strongly  Republican  in  both  its  branches. 

"9.  Western  Repub- 
licans are  by  a  large 
majority  for  tariff  re- 
form and  the  'Iowa 
idea,'  and  the  more 
they  study  the  plat- 
forms and  the  attitude 
of  the  candidates;  the 
more  they  incline  to 
the  Democratic  posi- 
tion. 

"In  Nebraska,  to 
take  a  specific  exam- 
ple, it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  single  pre- 
cinct which  has  not 
its  Republican  voters 
who  have  openly  de- 
clared for  Bryan.  Al- 
most every  Bryan  club 
that  is  organized  is 
made  up  of  from  5  to  20 
per  cent.,  and  in  some 
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—  From  the  Paterson  Ca/J. 

instances  more,  of  such  voters.    Preliminary  i)olls,  made  carefully 
and  conscientiously,   indicate  a  larger  majority  for  Bryan  in  190S 

than  he  had  in  1S96. 

"And,  as  we  have 
said,  Bryan  strength 
is  growing ;  it  shows 
every  indication  of 
continuing  to  grow. 
In  this  respect  it  dif- 
fers materially  from 
what  was  true  in  his 
two  former  cam- 
paigns. The  Repub- 
licans are  distinctly  on 
the  defensive.  They 
can  not  beat  a  charge. 
They  have  nothing 
with  which  to  frighten 
or  delude  the  voters, 
as  they  had  in  i.Sy6 
and  1900.  Their  cam- 
paign, to  date,  consists 
in  iterating  and  reiter- 
ating the  idea  that 
Taft  is  as  good  a 
Bryan  man  as  Bryan 
is  himself.  That  kind  of  a  fight  isn't  winning  and  can't  win.  The 
people,  when  it  comes  to  such  a  choice,  prefer  the  original  and 
genuine  to  the  second-hand,  imitation  article." 


-Keppler  in  Fiuk. 
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IJowers  III  the  Indian.Tiiolis  Nev" 
rili;    MO.NKV  (jl?KSTION    OF    1908. 


GOVERNOR  JOHNSON   AS  A  THIRD- 
TERMER 

''T'^llL  stampede  of  the  Minnesota  Democratic  Convention  to 
*■  C.overnor  Johnson,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination  for 
the  third  time,  after  repeated  and  definite  statements  of  his  unwill- 
ingness to  run,  have  put  a  new  face  on  the  political  situation  in 
Minnesota.  The  possibility  that  (iovernor  Johnson  will  again 
make  a  "  Democratic  .State  out  of  a  Republican  stronghold"  adds 
significance,  in  a  Presidential  year,  to  what  might  ordinarily  be 
considered  a  merely  local  i)roblem,  and  the  press  is  not  slow  to 
discover  the  importance  of  the  move  in  Minnesota  to  the  national 
campaign.     As  the  Philadelphia  /,<v/<,'<v  (Ind.)  jnits  il  : 

"The  desire  of  the  Minnesota  Democrats  to  have  (Mivenior 
Johnson  as  their  candidate  is  easily  understood.  He  was  elected 
four  years  ago,  when  the  .State  gave  a  large  majority  for  Roose- 
velt, and  was  triumphantly  reelected  two  years  later.  His  popu- 
larity a])i)arently  continued  to  increase,  and  it  is  thought  that  he 
can  be  once  more  elected,  even  in  a  Presidential  year,  and  that  liis 
candidacy  may  possibly  help  to  carry  the  .State  for  Bryan. 

"(iovernor  Johnson's  unwillingness  to  beacandidate  a  third  time 
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is  etiually  explicable.  He  probahiy  is  not  contident  of  repeatint; 
his  success  of  1904,  nor  is  he  especially  anxious  to  aid  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Bryan.  He  preferred  to  keep  out  of  the  tii^ht.  being  yount; 
enoujjh  to  wait  for  future  opportunities." 

'■  .Vs  a  sii'tter  of  Republican  voles  ( lovernor  Johnson  is  \\itlu)ut 
an  equal  in  his  own  party,"  says  tlie  New  York  /'est  (Ind.).  and 
the  New  York  U'or/i/  (Dem.)  likewise  exhil)its  pardonable  en- 
thusiasm (n-er  the  man  it  uriied  for  tlie  Presidential  nomination. 
We  read  : 

"Governor  Johnson  could  not  decline  the  ronomination  conferred 
upon  him  with  so  much  enthusiasm  by  tlie  Democrats  of  Min- 
nesota. He  wished  to  retire,  but  the  mandate  of  his  party  was 
imperative. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  John.son's  disinclination  to  be  a  can- 
didate this  year  was  due  to  his  fear  of  defeat  and  the  belief  that 
failure  now  would  militate  against  his  Presidential  aspirations. 
No  doubt  this  does  him  an  injustice. 

"A  Democrat  who  can  carry  Minnesota  twice  in  succe.ssion,  who 
has  a  fine  record  of  genuine  public  service,  who  has  been  content 
to  advocate  and  to  practise  true  democracy,  and  whose  fellow-citi- 
zens will  not  permit  him  to  abandon  public  life,  will  be  heard  from 
again,  whether  he  wins  at  the  polls  this  year  or  not." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  however,  viewing  the  situation 
from  a  different  standpoint  and  agreeing  with  the  V>o?,io\\Jotiriuil 
(Rep.)  in  its  statement  "that  it  would  be  extravagant  to  expect  that 
Governor  Johnson  could  overturn  the  State  and  throw  its  electoral 
vote  for  I>ryan  this  year."  remarks  : 

"The  action  of  the  stampeded  Democratic  State  Convention  in 
renominating  him  is  doubtless  to  the  Governor  a  gratifying  proc- 
lamation of  his  supposed  political  strength.  Hut  it  will  hardly 
be  denied,  we  suppose,  even  in  his  own  State,  tiiat  he  enters  upon 
an  arduous  campaign  under  somewhat  embarrassing  conditions. 
Last  Monday,  having  called  the  newspaper  representatives  into 
his  offlce  for  that  purpose,  he  told  them  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  under  any  circumstances  and  would  not  accept  a  nom- 
ination if  it  were  given  him,  and  then  said,  with  his  accustomed 
plainness  and  decisiveness  of  speech  : 

" '  I  have  stated  my  position  several  times  before,  and  the  situation 
has  not  changed.  Having  declared  publicly  my  opposition  to  a 
third  term  for  administrative  elective  offices.  I  could  not  possibly 
accept  a  nomination  now  without  stultifying  myself  and  without 
violating  my  every  sense  of  political  propriety." 

"  Having,  nevertheless,  accepted  the  nomination,  Ciovernor  John- 
son as  often  as  he  faces  an  audience  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  this 
campaign  must  inevitably  remind  them  that  in  his  own  opinion  he 


lias  slultilied  himself  and  is  continiuiusly  violating  his  every  sense 
of  jiolitical  propriety.  That  is  not  an  attitude  in  which  a  candi- 
date for  ofilice  appears  to  the  best  advantage  and  is  able  to  make 
tlie  most  effective  appeal  to  intelligent  voters." 

Governor  Johnson  himself,  in  an  interview  quoted  in  the  New 
^■ork  Sun.  explains  his  position  in  accepting  the  nomination  as 
follows  : 

"  1  feel  that  there  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do.  I  sincerely  have 
not  sought  this  nomination,  but  the  party  thought  otherwise.  Of 
course  I  appreciate  sincerely  the  high  compliment  that  has  been 
paid  me  in  this  third  nomination,  but  the  party  gave  me  no  chance 
to  withdraw.  Had  they  sent  a  committee  to  me  1  would  have  de- 
clined so  positively  that  there  could  have  been  no  further  doubt  as 
to  my  position.  But  the  Convention  having  adjourned  without 
giving  me  a  chance  to  speak  there  is  only  one  thing  for  me  to  do 
and  that  is  to  accept  their  decision  in  preference  to  my  own." 

.Asked  how  he  would  meet  the  third-term  argument  in  view  of 
his  jirevious  declaration,  the  Governor  said  that  was  something  he 
would  take  up  later. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  VERDICT  FOR  HUGHES 

1""  I  IE  spectacle  presented  by  the  New  Ycrk  Republican  "  ma- 
chine "  in  its  efforts  to  avoid  renominating  Governor  Hughes 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  the  whole  country,  to  judge  troni 
the  remarks  of  the  press,  some  of  which  were  quoted  in  these  pages 
two  weeks  ago.  When  the  New  York  delegates  returned  from  the 
National  Convention  they  are  said  to  have  whiled  away  their  time 
in  singing  derisive  songs  and  cracking  jokes  about  "Charles  the 
Baptist,"  and  when  Mr.  Sherman  was  notified  of  his  nomination 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  a  few  days  ago  it  was  noted  with  astonish- 
ment by  the  State  press  that  (kivernor  Hughes  had  not  even  been 
invited  to  be  present.  Even  President  Roosevelt  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  cherishing  a  grudge  against  the  Governor  because  the 
latter  had  made  caustic  comments  on  the  President's  effort  to  help 
him  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  with  "practical"  politi- 
cal methods.  When  the  President  began  to  decapitate  the  Gov- 
ernor's enemies,  the  Governor  declared  he  wanted  no  help  of  that 
kind,  and  this  snub  is  said  to  have  alienated  the  Presidential 
sympathy. 

All  this  turmoil  came  to  a  climax  in  a  conference  at  Oyster  Bay 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor  must   be    renominated.       National    Chairman    Hitchcock, 


THE    WELCOME    HOME    TO    NEW    VOKK. 


ENTERING    PARIS. 


THE    CAR    THAT    WON    THE    NEW-YORK-PARIS    RACE. 

The  Thomas  car,  the  only  American  car  in  this  contest,  made  the  run  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  42  days,  wliile  its  nearest  competitor,  the  Protos 
(German)  took  65  days  to  go  from  New  York  to  Pocatello.  Idaho,  whence  it  was  shipped  by  rail  to  -Seattle.  Tlie  Thomas  car  then  went  to  Alaska,  but  finding  the 
roads  impassable,  the  itinerary  was  changed,  and  the  Amarican  car  was  given  ;o  days  handicap-on  account  of  its  detour  and  the  shipping  of  the  German  car.  The 
cars  were  then  shipped  by  steamer  across  the  Pacific,  traversed  Japan,  and  ran  by  their  own  power  from  Vladivostok  to  Paris.  The  Protos  made  this  run  across 
Asia  and  Europe  in  65  days,  and  the  Thomas  in  70  days,  the  American  car  reaching  Paris  two  days  after  thefJerman  car,  and  thus  winning  by  28  days.  The  Italian 
car,  Zusf,  was  a  bad  third,  and  the  three  other  cars  that  started  failed  to  finish. 
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"only    those  are   worthy   to   be   entrusted  with    LEADERSIIIl' 
IN   A  GREAT  r  AUSE   WHO  ARE    WILLING    TO    DIE    FOR  IT." 

Uryan's  Speech  of  Acceptance. 

—  I.eipziger  in  the  Detroit  A'^tec 


THERK'I.I.    HE   A    SIKPRIZK 


FOR    HIM   WHEN    HE    ( 
AROUND. 


iV'ES    TO    tliOK 


Troni  the  Dos  Moine-  Neghtfy  miif  Ifudfr. 


REPUBLICAN    SKETCHES    OF    15RYAN. 


Vice-Presidential  Candidate  Sherman,  and  other  leaders  went 
over  the) situation  with  the  President,  and  "the  consensus  of  our 
conference,"  says  Mr.  Sherman,  "was  decidedly  favorable  to  the 
rcnomination  of  (iovernor  Hughes."  "No  other  candidate,"  he 
adds,  "was  discust."  His  renomination  "may  now  be  regarded 
as  a  practical  certainty."  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  {\K^^.), 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  conference  at  Oyster  15ay  is  given 
in  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.).  The  anti-Hughes  leaders  had  a 
meeting  at  the  Sherman  notification,  it  seems,  at  which  they  took 
Chairman  Hitchcock  into  camp  and  persuaded  him  to  act  as  their 
emissary  in  laying  before  the  I'residcnt  a  final  protest  against 
Hughes.  He  was  loaded  up  with  protests  from  fifty-two  of  the 
si.vty-one  county  leaders  and  with  a  mass  of  correspondence  against 
the  Oovernor.  This  is  how  he  was  received,  according  to  the  story 
in  The  Press  : 

"  Republicans  in  this  city  learned  last  night  after  Hitchcock  and 
Sherman  had  returned  from  Oyster  I5ay  that  Roosevelt  had  thrust 
the  anti-Hughes  protests  and  correspondence  aside  rather  angrily 
and.  reverting  to  his  Hughes-renomination  order  of  ten  days  ago, 
declared  with  a  lot  of  emphasis  and  some  pounding  of  fists  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him  that  the  New-York  leaders  were  trifling  witli 
a  situation  of  the  first  imjiortance. 

"They  did  not  seem  to  appreciate,  the  President  said,  that  time 
was  slipping  by  and  tliat  voters  were  getting  impressions  and 
forming  views  that  it  would  be  difficult  later  to  remove  from  their 
minds.  The  impression  was  going  forth,  he  said,  that  the  Repub- 
lican organization  in  New  ^'ork  was  repudiating  (Governor  Hughes, 
and  every  day's  delay  in  clearing  up  the  situation  was  filled  with 
peril  to  the  party  candidates. 

"  Roosevelt  said  he  did  not  care  to  go  over  the  ground  covered 
in  the  corrcsjjondence  which  Hitchcock  laid  before  him.  He  had 
threshed  all  that  grain  out  with  Hendricks,  Parsons,  and  Harnes 
when  they  were  in  Oyster  Hay,  and  he  had  gone  ovur  tlie  situation 
phase  by  phase  with  Slate  Chairman  Woodruff.  He  knuw  all  that 
was  to  be  said  in  opposition  to  Hughes.  'Ihe  great  trouble  with 
the  anti-Hughes  leaders.  Roosevelt  .said,  was  that  they  seemed  to 
think  they  were  arguing  a  case  in  court  and  that  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  prove  that  the  Ciovernor  iiad  treated  the  organization 
shabbily. 

"The  conduct  of  the  leaders  w.as  little  short  of  silly.  The  jiarty 
in  New  York  was  contronted  by  conditions  that  clearly  called  for 
the  renomination  of  the  C.overnor.      It  was  not  a  question  whether 


he  deserved  a  rcnomination.  it  was  not  a  question  whether  he 
would  wreck  the  State  machine  if  he  had  two  y;ears  more  in  office. 
There  was  a  present  and  pressing  exigency  that  forbade  the  nomi- 
nation of  any  other  candidate  for  (iovernor  while  a  large  element 
in  the  party,  an  element  whose  votes  would  be  needed  for  Taft  on 
election  day.  clamored  for  Hughes  and  insisted  that  no  other  would 
do  as  well. 

"The  President  brought  the  discussion  of  the  ( iovernorship  to 
an  end,  it  was  reported,  in  words  to  this  effect  : 

"'The  leaders  don't  like  Hughes.  Of  course  not.  of  course  not. 
But  the  voters  seem  to  like  him  pretty  well,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion we  have  to  consider.  It  is  not  why  they  like  him  or  whether 
they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  like  .some  other  candidate  almost 
as  well.  The  voters,  a  good  portion  of  them,  gentlemen,  are  cry- 
ing for  the  nomination  of  (Iovernor  Hughes. 

"'There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  you  say.  Yes,  I  know- 
that.  I  don't  underestimate  the  size  of  the  opposition.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  danger  will  not  come  from  that  direction.  Why 
can  not  the  leaders  see  it  as  1  do  .'  They  must  .see  it.  They  have 
got  to  put  the  jiarty  interests  before  their  personal  feelings.  Tell 
them  I  said  they  couldn't  do  it  too  quickly." 

"  The  I'resident  said  that  when  he  decided  more  than  a  week  ago 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  renominate  I  lughes  he  had  readied 
that  conclusion  after  the  most  thorough  consideration.  There 
was  nothing  that  had  happened  since,  nothing  in  the  later  anti- 
Hughes  arguments,  tliat  altered  the  situation  in  any  way." 

Tiie  plight  of  the  "bosses  "  is  sketched  as  follows  by  the  New 
\ork  S/f//  ( Ind.)  ; 

"The  I  niversal  Boss  lias  sjioken  ami  (iovernor  Hughes  will  be 
renominated.  The  bossikins  and  bosslets  have  had  to  take  their 
medicine.  They  are  justified  in  making  faces.  Hughes  is  not 
their  kind  of  man.  No  doubt  some  of  these  mean  to  'knife  '  him 
in  the  fall.  But  what  else  was  to  be  done  .'  Once  in  a  while  the 
people  have  to  be'jjlacated.'  The  politicians  have  to  let  them  have 
their  way.  Hughes  had  to  be  nominated  (o  save  Taft.  Hughes 
will  help  Taft  in  every  State  and  not  merely  in  New  \<nk.  So 
with  a  sigh  the  Iniversal  Boss  .accepts  him. 

"  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  attitude  of  the  ( iovernor  and 
the  Iniversal  l5o.ss.  The  latter  takes  Hughes  because  he  has  to. 
The  (iovernor  is  alien  to  him  in  temperament  and  methods.  By 
the  simjjle  means  of  pegging  away  in  the  path  of  his  duty,  without 
postures  or  advertising,  making  enemies  as  cheerfully  as  public 
men  of  an  opposite  tyjie  make  friends,  (iovernor  Hughes  has  im- 
prest the  imagination  an<l  now  the  respect  of  the  community,  and 
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he  has  now  imposed  himself,  without  terms,  upon  the  Universal 
Boss. 

"Whatever  'maj;nctic  "  qualities  C.overnor  Hughes  may  lack,  he 
lias  a  strength  which  the  nK>st  sensational  and  the  most  successful 
of  American  politicians  has  had  to  admit  and  now  means  to  use  for 
national  Republican  purposes. 

"  The  bosses  and  the  Boss  have  had  to  stomach  Hughes.     They 
ntred  him  in  their  business.     In  spite  of  all  the  hullabaloo  di  his 
opponents,  perhaps    the  people  of  New   York 
feel  that  they  still  need  him  in  theirs. 

"At  any  rate  Mr.  Tafi  is  a  fortunate  man." 

The  Brooklyn  Staiiiiard  ^ ///Vv/ (Rep.),  the 
leading  anti-Hughes  paper,  says  depreciatingly 
of  the  Oyster- Bay  verdict  : 

"  It  is  but  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a 
few  men  at  best. 

"They  are  very  influential  men,  it  is  true,  but 
tlieir  meeting  does  not  do  away  with  the  holding 
of  primaries  at  which  delegates  are  to  be 
elected  to  a  State  convention,  which  in  turn 
nominates  the  candidate  of  the  party  for 
Governor. 

"Charles  E.  Hughes  would  be  the  last  man 
in  this  State  ready  to  accept  a  nomination  for 
another  term  in  the  office  he  now  holds  as  a 
favor  or  even  as  a  forced  gift  from  the  hands 
of  a  few  men  whose  action  had  compelled 
others  not  favorable  to  him  and  who  would  de- 
feat his  nomination  if  left  to  their  own  free 
will,  to  join  in  the  gift. 

"  A  nomination  so  secured  would  be  very  se- 
riously handicapped. 

"  It  would  naturally  create  the  impression  the 
whole  Republican  organization  is  a  fantom 
sham,  something  to  be  used  to  make  the  rank 
and  file  believe  they  have  always  an  instrument 
at  hand  to  enforce  their  will  in  the  matter  of 
making  nomination,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  mere 
theatrical  'property.' 

"Now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  necessary  the  issue  be  fought  out  at 
tiie  primaries  and  not,  as  the  President  put  it  recently  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Navy,  by  striking  soft  blows 

"  If  his  nomination  is  forced  on  the  organization  ,  .  .  it  will  feel 
itself  free  to  maintain  its  present  attitude  toward  the  Governor. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  matter  is  fairly  contested  at  the  primaries 
and  the  Governor  wins  he  will  have  the  warrant  of  the  Republican 
masses  to  write  his  own  platform  and,  should  he  be  elected,  to 
carrv  it  into  full  execution." 


WILBUR  WRIGHT, 

Who    has  been  demonstrating  his  ma- 
chine in  France. 


must    return    to 


THE  WRIGHT  AIR-SHIP 

"  'T"'*HE  average  man  does  not  know  that  mechanical  flight  is  no 
-•■  longer  a  mere  aspiration,  but  a  mighty  serious  reality," 
says  Byron  R.  Newton,  writing  in  Van  Nor  den's  Magazine  ^oi\\\K 
marvelous  progress  the  Wright  brothers  and  others  have  made  in 
aerial  navigation.  "  It  is  just  as  certain,"  says  one  inventor,  "that 
aeroplanes  will  .soon  be  built  to  carry  four  or 
five  persons  two  or  three  hundred  miles  as 
that  men  will  live  to  build  tiiem  and  ride 
them."  And  I'eter  Cooper  Hewitt,  going 
even  further,  declares  that  in  the  next  decade 
he  "  expects  to  .see  air  craft  cro-ssing  the  At- 
lantic with  perfect  safety."  These  prophecies, 
coming  as  they  do  at  the  time  when  the  United 
States  Government  is  making  its  official  trials 
of  the  Wright  flying-machine  for  practical  army 
work,  lend  added  interest  to  the  experiments. 
Mr.  Newton  thus  outlines  the  more  important 
specifications  which  the  Government  requires 
before  purchase  : 

"  First,  the  machine  must  carry  two  persons 
having  a  combined  weight  of  360  pounds,  and 
sufficient  fuel  for  a  flight  of  125  miles.  It  must 
be  constructed  so  as  to  be  assembled  and 
ready  for  operation  in  one  hour,  or  taken  apart 
and  packed  in  an  army  wagon  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  It  must  have  a  speed  of  40  miles 
an  hour  in  still  air,  and  if  it  makes  less  than 
36  miles  per  hour  it  will  be  rejected.  The 
speed  is  to  be  determined  by  taking  an  aver- 
age of  the  time  over  a  measured  course  of 
more  than  five  miles,  against  and  with  the 
wind. 

"It  must  make  an  endurance  flight  of  at 
least  one  hour,  continuously  in  the  air,  and 
the  starting-point  and  land  without  injury. 
During  the  flight  it  must  be  steered  in  all  directions,  and 
at  all  times  be  under  perfect  control  and  equilibrium.  It  must 
be  so  designed  as  to  ascend  in  any  country  which  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  field  service. 

"It  should  be  sufficiently  simple  in  construction  and  oper- 
ation to  permit  an  intelligent  man  to  become  proficient  in  its 
use  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  should  be  provided  with  some 
device  to  permit  of  safe  descent  in  case  of  accident  to  the  pro- 
pelling machinery.     Three  trials  will   be   allowed   for  speed    and 


TAKING  THE  AIR-SHIP   FROM  ITS  SHED, 

Preparatory  for  the  Might  on  August  10,  1908.    This  photograph  gives 
the  latest  and  most  detailed  picture  of  the  Wright  air-ship. 


THE     AIR-SHIP  IN    KL'LL    FLIGHT, 

At  Le  Mans,  August  10,  1908. 


THE   WRIGHT   AIR-SHIP   IN    FRANCE. 
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tliree  for  endurance,  both  tests  to  l)e  completed  witliin  tliirty  days 
from  the  date  of  delivery." 

It  is  confidently  stated  by  friends  of  tiie  American  aviators  that 
the  Wright  brothers  will  have  little  difficulty  in  meeting  these  re- 
quirements. 


COMMERCIAL  DEFEAT  ON  THE  PACIFIC 

A/FK.  HAKKLMAN  declares  that  the  Pacific  steamship  lines 
■*■'■'■  in  which  he  is  interested  "have  been  carrying  air  instead 
of  freight "  recently,  the  intimation  evidently  being  that  when  a 
ship  is  empty  there  is  "nothing  in  it."  The  idea  of  building  up  a 
huge  Pacific  trade  "is  largely  a  dream  and  a  fake,"  he  avers,  and 
he  blames  the  Government  for  not  doing  anything  to  aid  this  strug- 
gling branch  of  our  commerce.  Mr.  Harriman's  words  are  causing 
something  of  a  stir  along  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Oakland  Tribune 
(Kep.)  is  willing  to  abandon  its  party's  ancient  policy  of  protection 
for  American  shipbuilders  and  allow  our  skippers  to  buy  their 
ships  abroatl.      It  speaks  out  plainly  in  this  fashion  : 

"When  is  tliis  question  going  to  be  lifted  from  the  narrow  rut  of 
partizan  and  parochial  politics  "i  When  will  the  American  people 
learn  that  the  ocean  is  a  free  highway  in  which  ships  built  and 
sailed  at  the  least  cost  will  always  have  the  advantage  .-'  When 
will  they  realize  that  ships  built  and  manned  under  tiie  protective 
policy  can  never  compete  with  ships  built  under  the  free-trade 
policy  and  competing  in  a  free-trade  market  ?  England  and  Ger- 
many can  build  sliips  cheaper  than  they  can  be  built  in  American 
yards,  and  tiie  English  and  German  liners  are  aided  by  govern- 
ment concessions,  subsidies,  or  otlier  privileges  which  give  them 
a  distinct  advantage  over  the  ships  of  other  nations  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  United  .States,  and  in  consequence  the  flags  of 
Germany  and  England  are  well-nigli  supreme  on  the  ocean.  We 
envy  the  maritime  success  of  the  English  and  (Germans,  but  refuse 
to  profit  by  their  example.  We  go  on  blindly  hobbling  our  mer- 
chant marine  while  shedding  tears  over  its  failure  to  expand  and 
become  great." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Hep.)  blames  the  Democrats  for 
blocking  the  ship-subsidy  legislation  that  would  have  succored  our 
Pacific  commerce  ;  and  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  blames 
the  Republicans  for  limiting  our  merchants  to  American  shipyards, 


which  can  not  compete  with  foreign  builders.  This  is  the  sort  of 
discussion  that  has  been  going  on  for  years,  nothing  at  all.  mean- 
while, being  done. 

This  subject  is  attractively  and  informingly  treated  in  the  .\ugust 
World's  Work  by  Edgar  Allen  P'orbes.  who  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions thus  : 

"Tile  real  reasons  why  the  I'nited  .Stales  does  nut  lia\e  a  large 
fleet  of  liiRTs  and  freighters  engaged  in  foreign  trade  seem  to  be 
tlicsc  : 

"(i)  Men  with  large  capital  can  get  greater  returns  from  other 
kinds  of  industrial  investments  at  the  present  time. 

"  (2)  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  build  ships  in  America.  Labor 
constitutes  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  a  ship,  and 
skilled  labor  in  American  shipyards  receives  nearly  twice  as  mucli 
as  abroad.     .Shipbuilding  materials  are  also  much  higher. 

"(3)  Our  laws  forbid  Americans  from  purchasing  foreign-built 
ships  and  operating  them  under  the  American  flag. 

"(4)  It  costs  more  to  operate  a  vessel  under  American  registry. 
The  monthly  pay-roll  of  captain  and  six  officers  amounts  to  ^740 
where  it  would  be  only  $410  under  the  British  schedule,  and  the 
law  requires  that  tlie  sailor  on  an  American  ve.ssel  shall  be  fed  up 
to  tlie  standard  of  living  ashore.  "The  increa.sed  cost  of  operation 
has  been  given  as  the  reason  why  the  I'nited  Fruit  Company's 
fleet  has  been  transferred  to  the  Norwegian  flag.  Among  British 
sailors  there  is  a  hoary-headed  joke  to  the  effect  that  when  a  Nor- 
wegian vessel  is  seen  signaling,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  message 
is  :  'Two  days  out  and  short  of  provisions." 

"(S)  A  steamsliip  can  not  profitably  engage  in  foreign  trattic  un- 
less it  can  quickly  get  cargoes  both  ways.  It  is  easy  to  get  loads 
out  of  New  York,  but  our  tariff  wall  makes  it  impossible  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  to  get  a  return  cargo. 

"  But  none  of  these  reasons  should  lie  taken  too  seriously.  With 
the  ships  of  the  world  only  too  anxious  to  do  our  marketing,  we 
do  not  now  feel  the  pressing  need  of  owning  our  own  carriers. 
When  the  time  eventually  comes  that  the  nation  does  feel  that 
urgency,  we  shall  have  siiips  in  a  hurry — big  ships  and  many  of 
them." 

Some  years  ago  a  suggestion  was  made  in  the  United  States 
.Senate  that  American  ships  be  charged  a  lower  toll  for  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  thus  favoring  them  in  the  Pacific  trade, 
and  that  the  extra  tolls  from  foreign  ships  be  used  as  a  shij)  snii- 
sidy,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  plan  will  reappear  when  the 
question  of  tolls  comes  up  upon  the  completion  of  the  canal. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Taft's  new  horse  weighs  1,200  poumls.  but  probably  won't  lonK — Ohio  State 
Journal 

Thb  Ilou.slun  I'oii  is  sure  that  Ohoopec,  (ja.,  was  namt-il  before  (jcorgia  went 
prohibition. — A  ugusia  Chronicle. 

What  the  farmers  need  is  a  commission  of  fann-hiborers  instead  of  a  com- 
mission of  investigation.  —  Baltimore  Sun. 

If  some  of  Bryan's  1896  speeches  were  on  tlie  phonograph,  what  a  campaign 
they  would  make! — Philadelphia  Press. 

I'rom  the  looks  of  the  apple-orchards  we  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  jelly  of 
all  kinds  next  winter. — Washington  Post. 

The  New  V'ork  Evening  Journal  is  waging  a  war  upon  unnecessary  noises. 
EvidentJy  the  Journal  has  no  sense  of  humor. — Baltimore  .Sun. 

Sbnatoh  La  Foli.ette  is  going  to  invest  his  money  in  a  weekly  newspaper. 
He  mu.st  know  where  he  can  get  some  more.-- 7" oWo  filaJe. 

It  sccnu  to  l>c  up  to  Tom  Johnson  to  explain  that  a  5-cent  fare  is  really 
better  for  the  plain  people,  as  it  puts  more  money  into  circulation.--  Ohio  .State 
Journal. 

A.V  oil  lru.st  is  being  organized  in  Japan.  High  lime  for  the  .Mika<lo  to  quit 
laughing  at  Captain  Hobson.  and  get  ready  for  real  lTouh\c.  — Washington 
HeraU. 

It  is  said  that  Izzct  Pasha  should  not  be  pennitted  to  find  asylum  in  this 
country  because  he  has  three  wives.  That  may  be  the  very  reason  why  he  is 
most  in  need  of  asylum. — Xew  VorAr  Tribune. 

Kentucky  man,  life-long  Republican,  writes  Mr  Taft  that  he  is  c(jinpclle<l 
to  liolt  this  time.  "I  am  for  you,"  he  says,  "but  feel  it  my  duty  to  help  rid 
the  country  of  Bryan.  He  promises  to  take  only  one  term.  .So  I  will  vote  for 
him  now,  and  for  you  in  lyii."  That  sort  of  support  ought  to  be  peculiarly 
cheering  to  Mr.  Taft. — Washington  Times. 


Thev  arc  raising  $1,000,000  for  Zoppdin  because  he  hail  a  Sii.s.ooo  air-ship 
explode.  .\n  epidemic  of  aerial  disasters  may  now  be  looked  for. —  Sai'annah 
Xews. 

We  are  told  that  a  day  on  the  planet  Jupiter  is  equal  to  50,000  days  on  earth. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  spend  a  Jupiter  afternoon  at  the  ball-grounds? — CletvlanJ 
Plain  Dealer. 

The  Troy  Press  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  elected  Mr.  Taft  will  l)e  '  incre 
wax  in  Roosevelt's  hands."  It's  a  safe  bet,  in  that  case,  that  Roosevelt  will 
have  his  hands  full. — Washington  Post. 

It  looks  as  if  the  last  word  on  campaign  contributions  will  be  uttered  by  the 
candidate  who  publicly  announces  his  determination  to  pay  the  .corporations  for 
contributing  to  the  other  fellow's  fund. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

\  coi.i.EciE  professor  announces  that  there  "tiever  was  a  miracle  and  never 
will  be  one."  That  being  the  case,  we  suppose  Washington  baseball  fans  may 
as  well  give  up  the  hope  that  our  team  ever  will  win  the  pennant. —  Washington 

Herald. 

The  Republican  machine  in  New  York  stops  every  few  minutes,  in  its  des- 
perate efforts  to  prevent  Governor  Hughes's  renomination,  to  announce  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  the  i)eople.  and  they  alone,  must  decide.  —  Ohio  Stale 
Journal. 

The  Aldrich  monetary  commission,  consisting  of  nine  Senators  and  nine  Rep 
resentalives  in  Congress,  will  go  to  Europe  at  unlimited  government  cx|)en.se  to 
find  out  about  the  monetary  systems  over  there  what  we  already  know  -  Rich- 
nionil  S'ejfs- Leader. 

The  la.st  revolution  in  Peru  consisted  in  a  defeateil  political  opixment's  calling 
the  President  a  "wretch."     This  reminds  one  of  the  exciting  scene  in  one  of 
Mr,  Howells's  novels,  where  the  villain  throws  the  hero's  hat  out  the  window. —    ^ 
Xew  \'ork  Evening  Post. 
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A  "REIGN  OF  TERROR"  THAT  FAILED 

OMINOI'S  rumors  have  been  lately  tiitting  through  the  Euro- 
pean press  to  the  effect  that  political  affairs  in  Paris  were 
threatened  with  a  violent  upheaval.  The  people  (so  such  rumors 
ran)  were  about  to  assert  themselves  with  as  strong  a  unanimity 
and  as  reckless  a  violence  as  they  exhibited  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  reign  of  terror  and  blood  was  to  be 
inaugurated.  The  French  Republic  was  to  dissolve  in  anarchy 
and  a  new  Socialistic  state  rise  in  its  stead.  The  first  step  to  be 
taken  in  this  revolution  was  to  be  guided  by  the  (ieneral  Confed- 
eration of  Labor,  whose  leaders  have  their  headquarters  in  the 
capital  and  profess  to  control  the  labor-unions  of  the  provinces, 
and  to  represent  the  cause  of  labor  throughout  the  country.  This 
first  step  was  the  proclamation  of  a  general  strike.  Paris  was  to 
be  cut  otf  from  electrical  illumination,  the  printing-presses  were 
to  stop  so  that  no  journals  could  be  issued.  People  were  to  starve 
because  no  bread  would  be  baked,  and  the  city  was  to  be  put  into 
a  condition  of  practical  siege  until  the  "government  of  assassins," 
as  Mr,  Clemenceau  and  his  colleagues  were  styled  by  the  would-be 
revolutionists,  changed  the  Constitution  in  accordance  with  the 
dictation  of  the  Laborites.  The  sequel  to  all  this  trumpet-blowing 
and  bluster  is  described  by  the  correspondent  of  the  London  Titnes 
as  a  proof  of  the  "  impotence  "  of  the  Confederation  of  Labor. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  "general  strike  with  which  it  has 
again  threatened  Republican  France  has  proved  an  utter  fiasco," 
a  fiasco  that  "  is  not  due  to  any  repressive  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  trade-unions  themselves 
have  failed  to  respond  to  the  incitements  of  the  Confederation." 

The  main  reason  why  the  general  strike  failed,  however,  is  said 
to  be  the  refusal  of  the  parliamentary  and  theoretical  Socialists  to 
advocate  or  support  it.  Mr.  Jaures,  by  far  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  leader  of  French  Socialism,  remarks  in  his  Humanity 
(Paris)  : 

"What  has  happened  to-day  rejoices  us  because  nothing  has  hap- 


pened. It  is,  however,  exactly  that  nothing  which  opens  the  eyes 
of  the  laboring  classes  to  the  danger  of  trusting  their  power  to  a 
set  of  ambitious  idealists  who  would  restore  the  government  of  an 
oligarchy  in  Republican  France  and  deprive  us  of  the  chief  privi- 
lege accorded  to  us  by  the  Revolution,  that,  I  mean,  of  thinking 
and  acting,  every  man  for  himself,  within  the  limits  set  by  the 
principle  of  fraternity." 

The  London  y/V/z^.v  tliinks  that  as  "nothing  fails  like  failure," 
so  the  Socialists  got  quickly  under  shelter,  "hurrying  to  di.sclaim 
all  sympathy  with  the  Confederation  of  Labor."  August  IJebel, 
in  his  Vorwaer/s  (Berlin),  acknowledges  that  the  event  has  proved 
what  the  words  of  Jaurfes  confirm,  namely,  that  the  "general 
labor  party  refuse  to  look  upon  the  revolutionaries  of  the  Confed- 
eration as  representing  the  will  of  the  proletariat."  He  regards 
this  "as  resulting  partly  from  the  obsoleteness  of  the  sectional 
revolutionary  sentiinent  [in  France],  and  partly  from  the  hostility 
which  exists  between  the  parliamentary  Socialists  and  the  labor- 
ing masses."  He  looks  to  the  day  when  Labor  and  Socialism  will 
unite  in  their  views.  This  of  course  is  his  hope  for  Germany,  but 
the  liberal  Vossisc/ie  Zeitun^  {]itY\\\\)  thinks  that  it  sees  in  Paris 
a  warning  for  Berlin.     To  quote  its  words  : 

"The  recent  labor  movement  in  Paris  is  full  of  lessons  for  Ger- 
man Social  Democrats.  Twice  within  this  century  have  German 
Social  Democrats  realized  the  truth  of  Auer's  dictum.  General 
strike  is  general  madness.'  .  .  .  The  attempt  in  Paris  has  resulted 
in  an  utter  defeat  of  the  Social  Democracy,  such  as  has  not  con 
tradicted  tlie  conclusions  formed  from  like  movements  in  Germany 
which  cooled  the  ardor  of  many  romantic  revolutionaries." 

These  "romantic  revolutionaries  "  of  Paris  were  in  the  minority, 
declares  the  Frankfurter  Zeitmig.  Events  prove  "  that  the  vast 
majority  of  laboring  men  bother  their  heads  very  little  with  syndi- 
cal  theories  and  strike  problems,  and  that  this  alarming  and 
dangerous  agitation  is  carried  on  in  the  interests  of  the  few." 

Those  who  support  this  agitation  among  the  laboring  masses  are 
mere  "dupes,"  declares  the  Intransigeant  (Paris),  but  the  Royal- 
ist Soleil  (Paris)  is  of  opinion  that  labor  troubles  and  tumults  are 


ENGLAND'S    IDEA   OF    THE  COMING  AIR-SHIP. 
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the  natural  outcome  of  a  republican  p;overnment  and  notes  approv- 
ingly these  words  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  France's  "  Pretender  "  : 

"The  present  syndical  organization  of  labor,  with  its  alterna- 
tions of  silent  agitation  and  violent  explosion,  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  that  imperious  craving  for  organization  by  which  the 
masses  are  tortured.  The  republican  government  is  seized  with 
alarm  in  presence  of  this  growing  force,  which  despises  political 
reason,  and  will  not  follow  its  dictates.  Yet  this  force  stands  per- 
plexed and  incapable  of  cooperating  in  efforts  for  the  public  good. 
A  national  monarchy  can  alone  accomplish  this  task." — Transla- 
tions made  for  Thy.  LiTERAKV  Digest. 


MEANING  OF  THE  "YOUNG-TURK" 
MOVEMENT 

''"P*HE  new  political  party  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  has 
-*■  shaken  the  throne  of  the  sultans  and  brought  about  a  revo- 
lution, is  little  understood,  or  rather,  is  quite  misunderstood,  by 
the  European  press,  says  Dr.  liah  Eddin  in  the  Pester  Lloyd.  This 
writer  is  the  real  leader  of  the  movement,  which  originated  anr.ong 
the  students  of  the  Medical  College  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  then  a  professor.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  also  medical  ad- 
viser to  the  heir  apparent,  over  whom  Abdul  Hamid  wished  him 
to  exercise  a  strict  espionage.  On  his  declining  to  do  this  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  eventually  banished  from  Asia  Minor. 
Taking  up  his  abode  in  Paris  he  makes  that  city  the  headquarters 
of  the  Turkish  revolutionaries.  He  begins  his  statement  by  de- 
claring that  the  Young-Turk  party  is  a  popular  party  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  aristocratic  modernizers  who  preceded 
them.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"We  have  sometimes  been  ideniiticd  witli  the  aristocratic  \'oung- 
Turk  party,  who  for  three  decades  under  the  leadership  of  Midhat 
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Pa.sha  aimed  at  the  morlcrnization  of  'I'urkey.  .Altiio  on  many 
points  our  movement  is  in  iiarmony  with  that  of  the  modernizers. 
it  is  in  the  main  fundamentally  different.  In  tlie  time  of  Midhat 
Pasha  many  high  government  officials,  without  the  least  feeling 
for  the  people,  struggled  for  the  modernization  of  their  country. 
Hut  the  nation  in  general  had  no  sympathy  with  their  plans,  and 
they  were  soon  sujjiirest." 


The  Young-Turk  party  had  a  totally  difiercnt  oiigin.  as  he  tlui.s 
relates : 

"The  Young-Turk  party  originated  in  1.S93.  and  the  students  11^ 
the  Military  School  of  Medicine  at  Constantinople,  to  which  I 
tlien  belonged,  appointed  the  first  committee  of  :he  movement. 
From  this  beginning  the  democratic  propaganda  of  the  Young 
Turks  has  spread  among  the  people.  Our  nation  has  suffered  so 
sorely  under  the  regime  of  Abtlul  Hamid  that  we  were  compelled, 
from  motives  of  patriot- 
ism, to  strain  every  nerve 
for  the  rescue  of  Turkey 
from  the  gulf  of  ruin  into 
which  she  was  settling. 
.  .  .  Our  first  endeavor 
was  to  win  over  the  peo- 
ple to  our  views.  By  our 
organized  efforts  we  have 
succeeded  in  doing  this, 
and  now  we  can  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction 
that  we  have  the  whole 
nation  with  u«.  In  Ma- 
cedonia alone,  where  our 
domestic  committee  has 
its  headquarters,  we  have 
more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand men  who  are  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  fatlierland.  .  .  . 
From  this  time  the  Turk- 
ish nation  have  their 
history  in  their  own 
liands,  and  the  ever  vic- 
torious and  progressive 
Young  Turks  will  take 
care  that  this  state  of 
tilings  is  made  perma- 
nent." 

The  program  of  the 
\'()ung  Turks  includes 
individual  liberty  to  all 
Ottomans;  this  liberty  is 
to  be  inviolal)le  excepting 
by  process  of  law  ;  the  press  is  to  be  free  ;  (Ottomans  may  form  com- 
mercial, industrial,  or  agricultural  associations,  so  long  as  no  law  is 
infringed.  All  are  to  be  equal  before  the  law.  All  are  to  be  eligible 
to  public  office  in  accordance  with  their  fitness  and  aptitude. 
.Arbitrary  confiscation  of  goods  by  the  (iovernment  will  be  pm- 
liil)ited.  Ministers  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  tlie  acts  of  tiu-ir 
subordinates  or  representatives.  The  Sultan's  powers  are  to  be 
limited  to  such  acts  as  are  generally  i)erformed  by  a  constitution.il 
monarch.  He  will  have  the  right  to  appoint  and  dismiss  ministers, 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace.  I  !e  will  have  the  jxiwer  of  pardon, 
and  he  alone  can  coin  money. 

.Such  is  the  gist  of  tlie  Ndung-Turk  program,  tlie  c.uise  of  wliiili 
is  espoused,  we  are  told,  ihrougliout  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It 
is  even  said  that  the  ,Sultan  himself  admits  the  reasonableness  of 
this  program  and  he  professes  a  wish  to  try  a  new  rc'gime  m  ac- 
cord.inri-  with  the  wishes  of  his  people.  The  sluggishness  of  the 
1  ink  lias  a  good  side  and  on  this  slow,  steady.  an<l  practical  rev- 
olution tlie  Kasseff/ia  .,^V^^/Vv/(/ A- (  Florence)  remarks,  apropos  of 
the  risf  of  .Said  Pasha  to  be  Oovernor  of  Constantinople: 

"  It  nnist  be  confest  that  if  there  is  a  man  cai)able  of  facing  the 
situation  and  of  carrying  out  this  system  of  reform,  it  is  certainly 
tlie  new  ( ".overnor  of  Constantinople,  who  in  court  circles  is  credited 
with  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  ^'oung  Turks.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  blot  of  barbarism  which  has  hitherto  stained  tlie 
so-called  civilization  of  Europe,  and  has  only  been  tolerated 
through  the  rivalry  of  the  leading  governments,  and  through  the 
dread  of  rlisturbing  the  balance  of  European  jwwer.  will  at  length 
beobliterated."—  /'raiis/a/ioiis  i/iadr  for  Tin.  I.rn:i<  VRV  Dk.i-.st 


AID    lASIIA, 


Wliose  recent  elevraionto  the  Governorship 
of  Constantinople  raises  the  hopes  of  the 
'■  \'oiingTiirks,"  whom  lie  is  said  to  favor. 
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A  CRISIS  IMPENDING   IN   FINLAND 

I^HE  new  Finnish  Diet  lias  met,  and  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  popular  vote,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  tiie  problems  inherited  from  its  predecessor  are  said  to 
point  to  a  grave  crisis  in  tlie  relations  between  the  Duchy  and  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  lirst  Diet  under  the  new  and  democratic 
Finnish  Constitution  was  prematurely  and  abruptly  dissolved  by 
the  Czar  because  of  its  "antipatriotic  "  and  Separatist  tendencies, 
and  because  of  the  heavy  preponderance  in  it  of  Socialists  and 
other  radicals.  It  was  hoped  that  the  new  Diet  would  be  more 
moderate.  The  elections,  however,  resulted  in  another  great  vic- 
tory for  the  radicals  and  "anti-Russian"  groups.  The  complexion 
of  the  Chamber  was  scarcely  changed  ;  the  Socialists  again  secured 
eighty-three  seats  in  it  and  were  the  strongest  of  the  parties  in  the 
Duchy.  The  Stiiio//iat,  of  Helsingfors.  gives  the  following  figures 
showing  the  popular  vote  and  its  distribution  among  the  parties  : 

Total  number  of  votes 165,823 

Socialist ''2,330 

Old  rinns 45,ooo 

Young   Finns 25,520 

Swedish  Nationalists 22,226 

Agrarian  Union 6,747 

Religious-I.abor  party 4,000 

This  result  is  a  great  disappointment  to  the  conservatives  in  Rus- 
sia and  in  Finlantl.  About  44  per  cent,  of  the  electors  abstained 
from  voting,  and  the  abstentions,  it  was  seen,  had  come  almost 
wholly  from  the  male  voters,  the  women  having  shown  the  same 
interest  and  determination  as  at  the  previous  election.  The  jVya 
/'resse/i,  another  Finnish  newspaper,  thinks  the  lightness  of  the 
vote  due  to  pessimism  and  dashed  expectations,  many  reforms 
having  been  promised  and  none  realized  under  the  new,  radical 
Constitution.  But  the  great  question  was,  and  is,  how  will  the  new 
Diet  receive  the  "  Russitication  "  program  of  the  Imperial  (lOvern- 
ment?  That  program  involves  far-reaching  changes — the  with- 
drawal from  the  Finnish  Legislature  and  Executive  of  all  matters 
of  imperial  concern,  as  well  as  of  matters  which  are  of  common 
concern  to  the  Duchy  and  the  Empire  at  large.  The  decision  as  to 
what  is  of  common  concern  lies  with  the  Imperial  (jovernment 
alone.  Moreover,  Finland  is  to  be  deprived  of  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Crand  Duke,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  to  be 
required  to  approach  him  through  the  Russian  Cabinet. 

The  A'lK'oye  I'le/nya  says  that  the  complexion  of  the  new  Diet 
scarcely  holds  out  tlie  promise  of  a  satisfactory  and  amicable  re- 
adjustment of  Russo-Finnish  affairs.  It  urges,  however,  all  the 
moderate  and  conservative  elements  in  the  Duchy  to  cooperate 
against  the  .Socialists  and  radicals  and  to  prevent  another  deadlock 


and  another  dissolution  of  the  Diet.  The  Riech  (St.  Petersburg) 
holds  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  Finland  to  accept  the  Russian 
program,  which  is  a  disguised  coup  d'dtat  in  its  view,  and  it  is 
not  hopeful  regarding  the  outlook—  Translatiotis  made  forTHV. 
LiTEKARV  Dk;i:st. 


THOSE  BRAZILIAN  MEN-O'-WAR 

IT  is  anything  but  satisfactory  to  that  most  famous  of  South- 
American  newspapers,  the  15uenos  Ayres  Prensa,  to  observe 
the  development  of  Brazil's  naval  power.  It  is  understood  in 
some  of  the  capitals  to  the  south  of  us  that  Brazil  intends  to  aug- 
ment her  naval  resources  materially  within  the  next  ten  years. 
This  can  only  mean,  the  influential  Argentine  organ  fears,  some- 
thing very  like  a  repetition  among  South-American  countries  of 
that  competition  for  power  at  sea  which  is  so  burdensome  to  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World.  It  intimates  .somewhat  pointedly  that 
Chile  and  Argentina  may  revise  the  terms  of  the  understanding 
between  them  to  limit  their  naval  armaments.  Nothing  definite  in 
the  way  of  a  reply  to  this  is  given  in  tlie  Brazilian  press,  but  the 
Jornal  do  Coincrcio  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  says  that  the  Brazilian  battle- 
ships ordered  and  building  in  Europe  "possess  no  hostile  signifi- 
cance in  any  direction."  It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Brazil- 
ians, this  paper  says,  to  revive  "the  naval  fofice  of  the  greatest 
republic  in  the  world."  Some  Deputies  in  the  Brazilian  Chamber 
have  pleaded  for  a  permanent  fleet  of  ten  battle-ships,  fifteen  scout 
cruisers,  and  several  submarines.  There  is  no  prospect  of  the 
adoption  of, such  a  policy,  the  Riopaper  thinks.  " Brazilians  have 
never  been  jingoes." 

Nevertheless,  tliere  is  a  suspicion  in  some  (German  papers  that 
these  Brazilian  ships  now  building  in  Europe  may,  as  the  Koel- 
iiische  Zeitiing  remarks,  "incite  the  fever  of  war"  in  the  South- 
American  mind.  The  Leipsic  Grenzboten^  which  pays  careful 
heed  to  South-American  developments,  has  printed  reports  from 
visitors  to  Brazil  which  indicate  that  tlie  Republic  has  resolved  to 
make  itself  a  naval  Power  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  Berlin  Post 
says  : 

"Brazil  and  the  Argentine  seem  determined  to  build  big  battle- 
ships. As  the  United  States  Navy  symbolizes  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, these  new  South-American  navies  will,  doubtless,  give  form 
and  substance  to  the  Drago  Doctrine.  It  is  not  altogether  pleas- 
ant to  reflect  that  Europe  is  building  great  vessels  and  equipping 
them  with  guns  that  may  be  pointed  against  the  representatives  of 
European  culture.     Once  Brazil  begins,  Argentina  follows  suit. 


THE   CRESCENT  CAKE. 

They  were  all  expecting  a  bite. 


-Fisckietto  (Turin). 


Vizier— "Where  does  your  Majesty  command  that  the  next  Par- 
liament should  meet  ?  " 

Sultan— '•  Right  up  here  it  will  be  so  handy  to  pitch  them  down 
mto  the  Bosporus."  ~Ulk  (Berlin). 


ROOSTIXC,    HICH. 
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Chile  will  not  be  left  behind.  Next  there  will  be  a  combination 
of  all  these  fleets  against  some  European  Power  demanding  jus- 
tice. The  final  effect  must  be  to  render  even  more  difficult  than 
it  is  at  present  adjustment  of  those  complications  tending  to  arise- 
in  one  form  or  another  between  South  Americans  and  Europeans. 
Perhaps  the  Brazilian  ships  will  pass  into  the  possession  of  some 
other  Power  before  they  are  completed.  England  has  a  way  of 
buying  up  these  South-American  ships.  The  land  most  nearly  con- 
cerned is  the  I'nited  States.  She  must  have  a  fleet  stronger  than 
all  the  Soutli-American  navies  combined  if  she  means  to  police 
her  hemisphere." 

A  rumor  has  gained  credence  in  London  that  Brazil's  new  battle- 
ships were  built  only  as  a  speculation.  It  would  even  appear  that 
a  sort  of  financial  syndicate  has  been  got  up  abroad  partly  for  the 


THE  MILITANT  SEX. 

Mr.  Haldane  (thinkingterritorially)— "  Ah,  if  only  I  could  get 
the  men  to  come  forward  like  that."  Punch. 

purpose  of  relieving  the  Brazilian  Treasury  from  the  pecuniary  bur- 
den imposed  by  these  naval  units,  and  partly  to  peddle  the  ships 
among  the  Powers  of  Europe.  The  Kconoiitist  (London)  repre- 
ents  that  portion  of  the  British  press  which  sees  with  alarm  as  well 
as  with  a  certain  degree  of  disgust  the  action  of  a  nation  which 
cynically  builds  the  most  formidable  instruments  of  war,  not  from 
a  patriotic  desire  of  defending  the  fatherland,  or  providing  against 
a  day  when  warlike  intervention  may  be  demanded  of  Brazil,  but 
merely  for  the  sake  of  making  money.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  financial  standpoint  this  important  monetary  gazette  re- 
gards the  speculation  as  puerile,  and  certain  to  prove  abortive  if 
only  through  the  intervention  of  foreign  nations  or  the  order  of 
the  Government  that  these  Dreadiwiifrhts  be  destroyed.  Thus 
we  read  : 

"We  do  not  suppose  that  the  names  of  the  group  will  ever  be 
published,  or  that  the  financiers  concerned  would  care  for  it  to  be 
known  that  they  are  prepared  to  sell  Drcadiioiiirhts  in  London  or 
Berlin  or  anywhere  else  where  they  can  find  a  market.  A  very 
little  diplomacy  and  common  sense  among  British  and  (lerman 
statesmen  should  suffice  to  protect  the  taxpayers  of  both  countries 
against  this  aurlacious  exploitation.  It  would  not  be  surprizing, 
however,  if  the  syndicate  were  found  to  have  secured  journalistic 
support  in  a  section  of  the  press.  Meanwhile,  the  battle-ships 
have  already  served  their  speculative  purpose  to  some  extent  ;  for 
they  have  at  length  alarmed  Argentina,  whose  Government  is  now 
about  to  emharra^s  its  finances  by  a  new  naval  program.  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  would  be  for  the  world  to  form  a  fund  for  having 
these  battleships  sunk,  for  no  government  wants  them,  and  if 
any  government  takes  them  it  will  certainly  be  involved  in  diffi- 
culties with  its  neighbors." — Translations  ma<le  for  Thk   Litkk- 

ARY    DifiKST. 


THE  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE  IN  ENGLAND 

'"T'^HE  great  meeting  held  recently  in  London  to  launch  the 
*■  Women's  National  Antisuffrage  League  was  made  addi- 
tionally noteworthy  by  the  participation  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 
Lady  Jersey,  Lady  George  Hamilton,  Helen  Mathers,  and  the 
dowager  Lady  Desart.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  publicists  in 
Great  Britain  have  pledged  their  aid  to  the  campaign  which  will 
soon  begin  against  the  agitation  in  favor  of  votes  for  women. 
Mr.  Austen  Cliamberlain  is  among  these,  as  are  Lord  Rothschild. 
Lord  -Ampthill,  and  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  The  matter,  said  Mrs 
Humpiiry  Ward,  is  urgent.  "  Ihiless  those  who  hold  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  woman-suffrage  movement  would  bring  disaster  upon 
England  are  prepared  to  take  effective  and  immediate  action. 
judgment  may  go  by  default  and  our  country  drift  toward  a 
momentous  revolution  both  .social  and  political,  before  it  has 
realized  the  dangers  involved."  "The  Prime  Minister  has  stated 
in  substance,"  observes  the  London  Times,  commenting  upon  all 
this,  "that  if  women  make  it  clear  that  they  want  the  vote,  he  will 
,i;ive  it  to  them."  Now,  this  British  daily  professes  itself  firmly 
convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  the  women  of  England  do 
not  want  the  franchise.  "  But  unless  they  exert  themselves  to 
sliow  that  they  do  not  want  it,  they  will  give  the  minority  occasion 
to  misrepresent  their  views."  Hence  the  movement  against  woman 
suffrage  in  England,  a  movement  which  our  contemporary  thinks 
will  become  powerful  and  triumphant.  The  suffragists  are  to  be 
fought  with  their  own  weapons.  Organization  will  be  met  by  or- 
ganization, argument  by  argument,  agitation  by  counter-agitation. 
We  read : 

"When  Mrs.  Ward  affirms  tliat  the  proposed  change  would  be  a 
disaster  for  England,  and  first  and  foremost  for  women  themselves, 
we  are  satisfied  that  she  is  expressing  the  view  of  the  great  bulk 
of  Englishwomen.  Not  many  of  them,  and  not  many  of  their 
male  relations,  could  state  their  reasons  for  holding  this  belief 
with  the  lucidity  and  the  cogency  which  mark  her  speech,  but  their 
common  sense  teaches  them  that  the  decision  of  great  political 
questions  is  best  left  to  men,  as  it  always  has  been  left  by  every 
nation  that  has  played  any  conspicuous  part  in  the  world.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  are  as  earnest  and  as  deeply  imbued  with 
public  spirit  as  the  leaders  of  the  suffragists,  but  they  differ  from 
them  absolutely,  both  as  to  the  wisdom  of  granting  the  parliamen- 
tary vote  to  women  and  as  to  the  alleged  wish  of  women  to  obtain 
it.  The  women  who  agree  with  them  have  to  prove  that  they  are 
as  much  in  earnest  as  Mrs.  Fawcett  and  her  supporters,  and  that 
they  can  exhibit  equal  tenacity  in  pressing  their  wishes  upon  the 
legislature  and  the  electorate.  Lady  Haversham  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  in  a  single  fortnight  37,000  signatures  of  women  had 
been  obtained  to  a  petition  against  woman  suffrage.  That  is  an 
encouraging  sign. 

"The  real  reason  why  women  ought  not  to  have  the  political  fran- 
chi.se  is  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  are  not  men,  and  that, 
according  to  a  well-known  liictuiiiy  even  an  act  of  Parliament  can 
not  make  them  men.  Men  govern  the  world,  and,  .so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  foresee,  they  must  always  govern  it.  That  necessity 
arises  from  the  fact  of  sex.  The  state  depends  for  its  existence, 
as  Mrs.  Ward  says,  on  the  physical  power  of  ils  citizens  to  defend 
it  by  force  of  arms,  and  next  upon  the  'trained  and  specialized 
knowledge  "  which  men  alone  are  able  to  acquire." 

From  some  quarters  has  come  tlie  suggestion  that  a  referendum 
be  taken  in  England  on  the  subject  of  votes  for  wcmien.  To  this 
j)ropositii)n  Miss  Christal)el  Pankhurst,  leader  of  the  militant 
suffragists,  objects.  The  plan  to  enfranchise  men,  she  says,  was 
never  thus  submitted  to  popular  vote.  Moreover,  "unnecessary 
delay  would  be  involved  in  dealing  with  a  claim  admittedly  just." 
Finally,  to  introduce  the  referendum  in  this  case,  argues  Miss 
Pankhurst.  would  be  to  "establish  a  precedent  which  might  have 
unfortunate  results  on  the  future  course  of  legislation."  The  Lon- 
don Mail  can  not  help  the  inference  that  the  suffragists  are  in 
dread  of  public  sentiment  when  they  shrink  from  the  referendum. 
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THE  CUP  OF  DEATH 

^^UA'r  the  piDmiscuous  use  of  driiikiiig-cups  by  large  numbers 
-*■  of  persons,  especially  by  cliiidren  in  schools,  passengers  in 
trains,  and  patrons  of  soda-fountains  where  the  cleansing  is  in- 
sufficient, is  responsible  for  nuich  communication  of  disease  was 
recently  the  subject  of  a  striking  article  in  a  popular  magazine. 
Tliis  topic  is  now  treated  in  a  scientific  periodical  by  Prof.  Alvin 
Davison,  of  Lafayette  College.  His  article  is  entitled  "Death  in 
School  Drinking-cups,"  and  is  contributed  to  T/ie  Technical 
World  Masaziiie  (Chicago,  August).  The  chief  avenue  by  which 
bacteria  enter  the  body,  Professor  Davison  tells  us,  is  the  mouth. 
The  air.  food,  water,  and  especially  the  drinking-cup  are  the  usual 
means  by  which  the  disease-producing  parasites  ,ue  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  evidence  condemning  the  use  of  tlie  conunon  drinking- 
vessels  upon  any  occasion,  whether  at  .school,  church,  or  home,  is 
derived  from  three  sources  :  i.  The  frequent  ])resence  of  disease- 
producing  bacteria  in  the  mouth  ;  2,  the  detection  of  pathogenic 
germs  on  the  public  cups  ;  and  3,  the  discovery  that  where  a  num- 
ber of  persons  drank  from  a  cup  previously  used  by  the  sick,  some 
of  them  became  ill. 

'■  Recent  investigations  show  that  the  germs  of  diphtheria  and 
grippe  frequently  remain  from  one  to  three  months  in  the  mouths  of 
the  patients  after  they  have  recovered  from  the  disease.  The  very 
extensive  and  careful  observations  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board 
of  Health  demonstrated  that  in  over  half  uf  the  diphtheria  cases 
virulent  germs  remained  in  the  nose  and  throat  of  the  patients  three 
weeks  after  recovery.  Most  careful  examinations  by  expert  bac- 
teriologists show  that  many  of  the  common  sore  throats  are  really 
light  cases  of  diphtheria.  Of  the  2,038  mild  .sore  throats  examined 
in  the  school-children  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  591  were  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  true  diphtheria  germ.  The  bacilli  now  universally  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  were  first  i.solated 
from  a  mild  sore  throat.  Bacteria  which  in  one  person  cause  only 
slight  illness  may  when  transferred  to  another  individual  produce 
serious  disease  and  death.  This  widely  different  effect  of  the 
same  germ  may  be  due  to  the  variation  of  the  germ-killing  power 
of  the  body  tissues,  or  it  may  result  from  new  association  with 
other  germs. 

"  It  is  an  established  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  well 
persons  harbor  in  their  mouths  the  germs  of  grippe,  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  and  tonsillitis.  Examination  of  4,250  persons  by  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  the  Boards  of  Health  showed  that 
over  one  hundred  of  them  carried  in  their  mouths  virulent  diph- 
theria germs.  Pennington  in  1907  found  virulent  diphtheria  bacilli 
in  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  a  large  number  of  apparently  healthy 
school-children  in  Philadelphia.  In  Minnesota,  true  diphtheria 
germs  were  found  in  the  mouths  of  seventy  persons  in  every  thou- 


sand examined.  Tiic  average  results  of  a  large  number  of  investi- 
gations demonstrate  tiiat  nearly  1  percent,  of  well  persons  carry  in 
their  mouths  true  diphtheria  germs.  In  Boston,  60  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  of  common  catarrh  examined  showed  the  presence  of  grippe 
bacilli.  Considerable  evidence  is  at  hand  showing  that  the  germs 
of  sore  throat,  pneumonia,  and  broncliitis  are  present  in  many 
jjeople  who  mingle  with  the  well  and  drink  from  the  ])ublic  cups. 


From  "  Thf  Technical  World  Maeaz 


rXEVMOMA-GEKMS    FROM    A    PL' BLIC-SCHOOL 
DRINKING-CUP. 

Magnified  1,000  diameters. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPH   OF  DECAYING    HUMAN 
C  ELLS   ON    DRINKING-(  UP. 

Tlie  diameter  of  tfiis  circular  spot  on  the  glass 
was  one-fifteenth  of  an  incfi.  The  dark  lines  are 
cracks  in  the  glass. 


From  "The  Technical  Worlil  Magazine." 

TUBES   CONTAINING  DEPOSITS   WASHED  FROM    DRINKING-CUPS. 

(A)  Before  and  (B)  after  the  solid  matter  had  settled  to  the  bottom. 

"During  the  past  six  months  I  have  investigated  by  means  of 
direct  microscopic  examination,  by  cultures,  and  by  guinea-pig 
injections,  the  deposits  present  on  various  public  drinking-vessels. 
Cup  No.  I,  which  had  been  in  use  nine  days  in  a  school,  was  a  clear 
thin  glass.  It  was  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces  and  properly 
stained  for  examination  with  a  microscope  magnifying  1,000 
diameters.  The  human  cells  scraped  from  the 
lips  of  the  drinkers  were  so  numerous  on  the 
upper  third  of  the  glass  that  the  head  of  a  pin 
could  not  be  placed  anywhere  without  touch- 
ing several  of  these  bits  of  skin.  The  saliva 
by  running  down  on  the  inside  of  the  glass 
had  carried  cells  and  bacteria  to  the  bottom. 
Here,  however,  they  were  less  than  one-third 
as  abundant  as  at  the  brim. 

"  By  counting  the  cells  present  on  fifty  differ- 
ent areas  on  the  glass  as  seen  under  the  mi- 
cro.scope,  it  was  estimated  that  the  cup  con- 
tained over  20,000  human  cells  or  bits  of  dead 
skin.  As  many  as  150  germs  were  seen  cling- 
ing to  a  single  cell,  and  very  few  cells  showed 
less  than  10  germs.  Between  the  cells  were 
thousands  of  germs  left  there  by  the  smears  of 
saliva  deposited  by  the  drinkers.  Not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  bacteria  were  present  oh 
every  square  inch  of  the  glass.  Most  of  these 
were  of  the  harmless  kind  abundant  in  the 
mouth,  but  some  were  apparently  the  germs 
of  decay  feeding  upon  the  bits  of  the  haman 
body  adhering  to  the  cup.     In  order  to  determine 
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how  much  material  each  drinker  is  likely  to  leave  on  the  cup,  I 
requested  ten  boys  to  apply  the  upper  lip  to  pieces  of  clean  flat 
glass  in  the  same  way  as  they  touched  the  cup  in  drinking. 
These  glass  slips  thus  soiled  were  properly  stained  for  micro- 
scopic examination  which  showed  an  average  of  about  loo  cells 
and  75,000  bacteria  to  each  slip." 

Nor  is  this  all.  E.xamination  showed  that  many  of  tiie  germs 
present  were  those  of  disease,  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  pneu- 
monia, etc.,  being  easily  identified.     Tlie  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  mortality  statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau  show  that  diph- 
theria, meningitis,  bronchitis,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and  grippe, 
all  of  which  are  likely  to  be  acquired  by  the  use  of  tlie  commcm 
cup,  are  responsible  for  nearly  400,000  deaths  annually  in  the 
United  States.  This  fact  indicates  that  tlie  germs  of  these  di.seases 
produce  in  a  single  year  more  than  a  million  cases  of  serious  ill- 
ness. The  financial  loss  to  the  country  and  the  mental  anguish 
as  well  as  bodily  suffering  due  to  these  preventable  diseases  call 
loudly  for  the  banishment  of  the  unsanitary  and  filthy  common 
communion-cup  as  well  as  the  public  drinking-vessel  befouled  with 
human  e.xcretions  shielding  the  darts  of  death. 

"More  than  ten  thousand  churches  have  now  adopted  the  indi- 
vidual communion-cups,  and  many  schools  either  provide  a  sanitary 
drinking-fountain  or  require  the  pupils  to  u.se  individual  cups.  In 
many  places  in  Germany, 
pasteboard  cups  are  fur- 
nished which  after  being 
once  used  are  destroyed. 
Wherever  hygienic  meas- 
ures have  been  adopted  in 
a  community,  sickne.ss  and 
death  have  decreased.  By 
living  more  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  hygiene 
New  York  City  reduced  her 
death-rate  from  25  per 
thousand  to  18  per  thousand 
during  the  period  from  1890 
to  r905.  Within  the  same 
years  Chicago  has  reduced 
her  death-rate  from  19  to 
14  per  thousand." 


one  of  the  cam  members  upon  the  shaft.  This  movement  of  the 
piston  will  result  in  an  opening  of  the  ports  which  supply  the  air 
under  pressure  to  the  sand-dome  of  the  engine.  The  air  supplied 
to  tlie  dome  will,  of  course,  force  a  certain  quantity  of  sand  from 
the  dome  to  the  sand-conducting  pipes  which  are  employed  to  de- 
liver sand  to  the  tracks.  As  .soon  as  the  wheels  cease  to  skid,  the 
cam  member  which  actuates  the  piston  is  automatically  returned  to 
the  normal  position  for  it,  and  the  air  supply  to  the  sand-dome  is 
cut  off,  thereby  stopping  the  flow  of  sand." 


RESTORING  BURNED  MANUSCRIPTS 

/^^NK  of  the  greatest  of  recent  binary  tires— that  which  partly 
^-^  destroyed  the  National  Library  of  Turin,  Italy,  on  January 
25,  1904 — has  been  of  .some  benefit  to  .science,  in  that  it  has  pro- 
duced the  most  careful  study  ever  made  of  the  properties  of  parch- 
ment, and  especially  of  its  behavior  under  heat.  Dr.  Icilio 
Guareschi,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Turin  University,  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  restoring  as  many  as  possible  of  the  damaged 
manuscripts  ;  and  iiis  account  of  the  work,  which  has  just  been 
published,  is  reviewed  in  La  A'afure  (Paris,  July  11)  by  Eugene 
Lemaire,  a  French  engi- 
neer.     .Says  .Mr.  Lemaire  : 


LEAF    OK    THE     "ROMANCE     OF    FLORIA- 
■MONT,"    BEFORE    RESTORATION. 


7'At'   Railriuiii  Man's 


AN  ENGINE  THAT 
SANDS  ITSELF-An  auto- 
matic .sanding  device  in 
which  the  wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive operate  an  air-blast 
in  the  .sand-box  has  been 
invented  by  H.  M.  and  E. 
Isaacs,  of  Pittsburg.  .Says  a  writer  in 
Magazine  (New  York,  August)  : 

"As  is  well  known,  practically  the  only  time  when  sand  is  ap- 
plied to  the  rails  is  when  the  wheels  of  a  train  are  skidding.  In 
carrying  out  their  invention,  the  patentees  have  had  in  view  a  de- 
vice which  will  discharge  the  sand  automatically  from  the  sand- 
dome  of  the  engine  when  the  wheels  begin  to  skid  on  a  slippery 
track  or  an  upgrade.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  en- 
gineer of  the  train  to  govern  manually  the  emission  of  sand  from 
the  sand-dome.  The  device  disclosed  in  this  patent  should  be 
very  desirable  if  it  comes  up  to  expectations,  as  it  will  relieve  the 
engineer  of  one  of  his  numerous  duties  and  permit  him  to  give 
more  attention  to  signals  and  the  running  of  his  train. 

"The  invention  comprizes  a  pair  of  cam  members  which  are 
arranged  upon  a  shaft  driven  from  one  of  the  w'.ieels  of  the  loco- 
motive ;  one  of  the  members  is  fixt  upon  the  shaft  and  the  other  is 
free  to  slide  thereon.  A  connection  is  arranged  between  the  sli- 
dabie  member  and  a  piston  which  works  in  a  cylinder  provided  with 
ports  controlling  the  admission  of  air  under  pressure  to  the  sand- 
dome  of  the  engine. 

"As  long  as  the  wlieelsof  the  engine  are  traveling  or  rotating  in 
a  normal  manner,  the  two  cam  memliers  rotate  with  tlie  shaft,  but 
as  .soon  as  the  wlieeis  o(  the  locomotive  skid,  the  resultant  retard- 
ing force  will  shift  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  due  to  the  sliding  of 


LEAF  OF  THE  "ROMANCE  OF  FLORIA- 
MONT,"  AFTER  R  ESTORA  HON.  'SfRFACE 
OF  LEAF  DOUBLED. ) 


"It  is  well  known  how 
slowly  and  with  what  diffi- 
culty a  paper  book  is  con- 
sumed, even  when  thrown 
into  a  hot  fire;  the  book 
does  not  warp,  and  the  out- 
side pages  protect  the  in- 
side ones,  which  are  at- 
tacked by  the  heat  very 
slowly.  If  the  book  is  then 
drenched  with  water,  as 
would  happen  if  the  fire 
were  put  out,  the  moistened 
leaves,  after  being  .separa- 
ted and  dried  would  resume 
their  former  dimensions 
and  aspect.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  parchment  ; 
the  book  warps  in  the  fire 
and  consequently  the  heat 
penetrates  easily  to  tlie 
interior  and  reaches  the 
leaves.  Worse  still,  when 
parchment  is  heated  to 
200°-25o'^,  or  when  sprin- 
kled suddenly  with  water  at  a  temperature  above  ioo°-i25°,  it  con- 
tracts irreniedial)ly.  The  reduction  of  surface  in  this  case  may  be 
greater  tiiaii  one-half..  Thus  a  parchment  not  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  may  nevertheless  be  twisted  and  illegible,  and  it  is 
almost  always  completely  useless. 

"  Finally,  contrary  to  current  opinion,  parchment  may  decay. 
Doubtless  it  does  not  do  so  under  ordinary  conditions,  that  is, 
when  kept  dry  and  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  after  a  fire  it 
may  remain  moist  for  several  days  and  a  very  slight  rise  of  teni 
perature,  such  as  that  given  out  by  the  remains  of  a  conflagration, 
may  then  cause  active  putrefaction.  The  parchment  is  then  de- 
stroyed witli  greater  rapidity  ;  it  becomes  glue-like  on  account  of 
partial  change  into  gelatin,  and  Ixiles  form  which  enlarge  until  the 

whole  mass  falls  apart  in  strips 

"Parchments  taken  from  a  fire  are  cither  in  the  form  of  solid, 
horny  blocks,  apparently  completely  carbonized  and  vitrified  ;  or 
detached  leaves  .  .  .  soiled  with  mud  and  ashes.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  see  that  the  documents  will  keep  until  their  restora- 
tion can  be  begun,  because  the  latter  is  a  long  task  that  can  not  be 
performed  on  all  the  parchments  at  once.  As  they  can  not  decay 
when  perfectly  dry,  they  must  be  dried  as  completely  and  cjuickly 
as  possible.  .  .  .  If  jnitrefaction  has  begun  it  is  arrested  at  once  by 
plunging  the  parciinient  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  carbolic  acid." 

The  leaves  may  be  separated,  we  are  told,  by  using  tepid  water. 
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or,  better  still,  since  this  is  apt  to  make  ink  and  colors  run,  by 
placing  the  volumes  in  a  heater  with  warm-water  vapor.  Each 
leaf  is  then  cleaned  with  a  sponge,  and  stretched  to  its  original 
shape  a';d  si^e,  dried  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  and  prest 
out  flat.  All  this  may  be  done  in  a  single  day  and  is  very  elTective, 
as  the  pictures  show.     If  the  volume  has  been  heated  above  :!^o° 


-STEAM-OVEN   USEU  IN    SEl'ARATINCi    AND    SOFTENING  THE  LE.WES 
OF  BIKNED    HARCHMEN  r    BOOK.^. 

C.  [482°  F.]or  has  been  suddenly  cooled  by  the  application  of 
water  when  above  125°  [256°  F.]  the  injury  is  almost  irreparable. 
The  action  of  parcliment  under  tire  appears  to  depend  largely  on 
the  fact  that  it  contains  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  water  not  chemically 
combined.  When  heated  slightly  it  loses  this  water,  and  absorbs 
it  again  little  by  little  on  exposure  to  the  air.  But  when  heated 
to  excess  it  does  not  reabsorb  all  the  lost  moisture,  even  wlien 
immersed  in  water.     In  conclusion  the  author  says  : 

"The  heat  and  the  various  operations  foi'  restoration  sometimes 
make  the  parchment  hard  and  brittle.  To  restore  its  softne.ss  and 
flexibility,  Guareschi  moistens  tlie  leaves  in  a  weak  solution  of 
some  hygroscopic  salt.  ...  A  i-per-cent.  solution  of  potash 
soap,  not  too  alkaline,  gives  still  better  results.  .  .  .  The  u.se  of 
the  .soap  makes  it  possible  actually  to  wash  the  leaves.  .  .  .  Final- 
ly, written  characters  and  some  of  the  colors  may  be  revived  by 
applying  to  them  carefully,  wiih  a  brush,  certain  solutions,  as  of 
tannin  or  ammonium,  sulfid." 

After  four  months  of  work,  Mr.  Lemaire  goes  on  to  say,  Pro- 
fessor Guareschi  succeeded,  by  processes  of  this  kind,  in  rendering 
most  of  the  manuscripts  legible,  including  over  three  thousand 
leaves,  large  and  small,  all  of  which  were  .straightened,  stretched, 
and  flattened  out.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told,  he  finds  that  the 
■work  is  so  difficult  and  costly  that,  before  undertaking  it  in  asimi 
lar  case,  the  advice  of  a  paleographer  should  first  be  sought  to  find 
whether  the  manuscripts  are  really  worth  it.  Many  old  manu- 
scripts, he  says,  are  only  prayer-books,  unilluminated,  faulty, 
badly  written,  and  devoid  of  interest,  (iuare.schis  main  con- 
clusion is  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Properly  pro- 
tect ancient  treasures  from  fire,  and  the  costly  task  of  the 
restorer  will  be  unnecessary. —  Translation  niiut\-  for  Thi:  Ln- 
ER.AKV  Digest. 


THE  SUDDEN  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  PAIN 

\1  THEN  a  person  suffering  from  severe  pain  has  a  sudden 
*  *  sense  of  relief  it  is  generally  a.ssumed  that  his  disease  has 
taken  an  eijually  sudden  turn  for  the  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  such  a  symptom  is  generally  the  reverse  of  favorable, 
and  may  indicate  impending  disaster.  '1  his  we  learn  from  a  lec- 
ture on  "Some  Clinical  Aspects  of  Pain,"  by  Sir  William  Bennett, 
delivered  recently  at  the  London  School  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
printed  in  The  British  Afedical  Journal  (London,  July  4).  Says 
Sir  William  : 

"  Pain,  speaking  generally,  is  a  secondary  con.sequence,  except- 
ing in  certain  psychic  conditions,  in  which  it  may  be  said,  for 
clinical  purposes,  to  be  the  primary  factor.  Hence  pain  indicates 
a  primary  cause,  and  spontaneous  change  in  pain  must  mean  an 
alteration  in  the  condition  of  its  cause.  .  .  .  J'ain,  excepting  in 
purely  physiological,  that  is  psychic,  cases  is,  in  fact,  associated 
with  some  other  condition  or  symptoms  which  must  also  be  con- 
cerned in  its  disappearance.  ...  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  any 
change  in  the  character  of  the  pain,  especially  its  spontaneous  dis- 
appearance, must,  if  it  is  a  change  toward  normality,  be  as.soci- 
ated  with  corresponding  changes  in  the  other  factors  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  other  words,  in  any  given  case,  if  the  change  in  the 
nature  or  character  of  the  pain  be  out  of  proportion  to  changes  in 
the  associated  factors,  the  change  is  not  always  favorable,  and 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  predominance  of  pain  as 
a  cause  of  suffering  is  very  apt  to  lead  a  patient,  quite  naturally, 
to  think  that  the  mere  disappearance  of  it  must  be  a  symptom  of 
approaching  recovery.  That  this  may  not  always  be  so  is  not,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  sufficiently  realized  even  now  by  some 
medical  practitioners. 

".Setting  aside  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  relieved  by  the  disen- 
gagement of  a  foreign  body  from  a  mucous  channel — for  example, 
the  passage  of  a  gall-stone — or  by  the  cessation  of  cramp  as  in 
colic,  the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  acute  pain  may  be  set 
down  either  to  relief  of  tension^for  example,  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cavity  or  the  very  rapid  absorption  of  effused  products,  the  occur- 
rence of  hemorrhage,  etc.— or  to  the  supervention  of  septic  intoxi- 
cation leading  to  indifference  ;  the  latter  cau.se  being  the  most  in- 
teresting from  a  clinicaLstandpoint,  because  of  its  great  tendency 
to  deceive,  e.specially  in'  young  people,  in  whom  the  indifference 
resulting  from  septemia  comes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  adults. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  in  mind  two 
factors  concerning  the  disappearance  of  acute  pain  :  the  actual  re- 
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lief  of  pain  by  a  change  in  the  lesion  to  wliich  it  is  due,  and  a  con- 
dition of  mental  torpor  induced  by  septemia  which  leads  to 
a])S()lute  indifference  and  contentment  of  a  most  deceptive  kind, 
which  if  not  realized  may  lead  to  very  grave  results." 

.Sir  \\'illiam  describes  s(yme  interesting  cases  marked  bv  sudden 
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relief  from  pain,  in  wliicli,  if  its  cause  had  not  l>een  recogni/cd  and 
the  patient  treated  accordingly,  life  would  have  been  lost.  He 
closes  with  the  following  rules  : 

"  Sudden  or  rapid  disappearance  of  pain  should  never  he  accepted 
without  reserve  on  its  own  account    as  a  sign  of  improvement. 

".Sudden  disappearance  or  rapid  diminution  of  pain,  unless  it 
be  coincident  with  proportionate  improvement  in  the  associated 
symptoms,  is  often  a  sign  of  impending  disaster,  and  not  an  indi- 
cation of  recovery." 


AUTOMOBILE  FARM  MACHINES  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

''T^  HAT  the  Clolden  State  is  an  undoubted  pioneer  in  macliine 
-*■  harvesting  is  asserted  by  N'ictor  Longheed  in  The  Automo- 
bile (New  York,  August  6).  Traction-engines,  he  says,  have  been 
used  in  the  San  Joaquin  \'alley  wheat-fields  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  years,  in   the  production  of  crops  from  the  thousands  upon 


From  "The  Automobll«. 


HI.OWlNi;    SIX    KIKROWS    .^T   ONCE 

Wi'.l)  one  of  the  specially  designed  auto  farm  tractors  in  California. 


thousands  of  level  acres  upon  which  tiie  fame  of  this  great  valley 
is  founded.     He  goes  on  : 

"  So  far,  most  of  these  engines  have  been  ponderous  steam  affairs, 
of  prodigious  weight  and  size,  ranging  up  to  21  tons,  and  to  such 
dimensions  as  24  feet  in  over-all  length,  15  feet  of  width,  and  a 
height  of  20  feet.  Driving-wheels  eight  feet  in  diameter,  geared 
tea  I  lo-hor.se-power  engine,  are  a  commonplace  feature,  and  ex- 
plain an  ability  to  tow  heavy  loads  over  rough  ground  that  is  little 
short  of  amazing.  IMows  turning  36  ten-inch  furrows  at  once,  and 
harvesters  heading,  thresiiing.  and  sacking  sixty-foot  swaths  from 
a  wheat-held  are  easily  pulled  by  these  machines.  As  tractors, 
loads  of  ore  and  lumber  aggregating  75  tons  are  hauled  on  two  or 
three  trailers,  while  as  much  as  35  tons  can  be  freighted  up  a 
15-per-cent.  grade.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  this  is  not 
merely  in  the  way  of  supplanting  the  horse,  but  in  work  for  whicli 
the  equine  proves  absolutely  inadequate  and  unavailable,  some- 
thing of  the  attitude  of  Calif(»rnia*s  bonanza  ranch-owners  toward 
farming  with  power  will  be  ajjpreciated. 

"  In  the  more  recent  exploitation  f)f  this  field  with  internal-com- 
bustion engines.  .  .  .  the  greatest  demand  seems  to  be  for  live- 
to  six-ton  machines,  f)f  a  compactness  and  simplicity  not  realized 
with  the  steam-plants.  liy  development  in  this  direction,  more- 
over, the  advantages  of  traction  jjlowing  a.id  cultivating  are  not 
only  brought  to  the  more  numerous  smaller  landowners,  but  new 
possibilities  are  opened  up  in  the  field  of  orchard-plowing,  in  wliicli 
the  great  height  and  bulk  of  the  steam-machines  are  ]jrohibitive. 

"These  considerations  have  been  the  predominating  intlnences 
in  shaping  the  designs  of  the  new  gasoline-machines,  which  are 
built  with  especial  reference  to  use  inclose  quarters  and  under  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  lighter  model,  for  examjile,  is  only  5 '2 
feet  high,  13  feet  long,  and  less  than  S  feet  wide,  yet  it  has  ample 
traction  for  plowing  ten  furrows  at  once  inordinary  ground.  The 
motive  power  .so  far  has  been  supplied  with  ordinary  two-  and  four- 
cylinder  four-cycle  engines,  of  heavy  marine  and  truck  types,  but 
experiments  are  now  under  way  that  in  the  very  near  future  will 


lead  to  the  u.se  of  lighter  and  more  powerful  engines,  more  nearlv 
conforming  to  the  most  advanced  automobile  practi.se.  The  weight 
of  these  machines  ranges  from  five  to  seven  tons,  with  from  30  to 
50  horse-power." 


THE   USES  OF  SPUN   GLASS 

'T^'*  HAT  spun-glass,  long  known  as  a  curiosity  and  more  recently 
■*■  emi)!i)\  ed  in  making  ornaments,  or  in  decoration,  will  come 
into  wide  ii>e  for  other  and  more  practical  purposes,  is  prophesied 
by  11.  Lemaire.  in  La  Xaliire  (Paris,  June  6).  This  writer  be- 
lieves that  the  general  employment  of  this  sub.stance  in  textile 
fabrics  awaits  only  experimentation  to  ascertain  the  proper  chemi- 
cal composition  for  a  glass  of  maximum  flexibility  and  strength. 
He  \>  rites : 

"In  recent  years  the  electrical  and  chemical  industries  have 
made  large  use  of  the  valuable  properties  of  glass.  In  the  elec- 
trical industry  its  non-conductibility  for  heat  and  electricity  has 
been  especially  u.seful ;  in  chemical  labora- 
tories, its  great  power  of  resistance  to 
reagents.  Nevertheless,  the  applications 
of  glass  seem  not  to  have  been  developed 
to  the  utmost;  and  in  particular  we  have 
.scarcely  utilized  at  all  its  property  of  be- 
ing easily  spun  and  of  thus  entering  into 
tiic  formation  of  textile  fabrics. 

"Clothing  made  of  such  textiles  would 
he  incombustible,  non-conducting,  and  re- 
sistant to  acids,  and  would  be  perfectly 
insulating  to  electricity.  Workmen  wear- 
ing it  would  be  proof  against  burns  in  the 
metallurgical  industries  and  against  in- 
jury by  acids  in  chemical  works ;  .  .  .  and 
finally,  in  the  electrical  industries,  rubber 
gloves,  when  guarded  on  the  outside  by 
spun-glass  coverings,  would  absolutely 
prevent  death  from  electric  shock.  The 
present  use  of  spun-gla.ss  fabrics  is  not 
wide,  but  the  cause  should  be  sought  in 
the  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  in  technical  literature. 
.Such  is  the  opinion,  at  least,  exprest  by  Mr.  R.  Lee  in  the  Elek- 
irotechnischer  Attzeif^er,  from  whose  article  we  gather  sonte  ot 
the  following  data. 

"The  art  of  spinning  glass  would  appear  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  but  it  was  of  little  importance  until  the 
manufacture  of  glass  was  taken  up  at  \'enice.  By  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  spinning  of  glass  had  spread  through  France 
and  Bohemia,  where  it  was  long  practised  by  ])eripatetic  artists 
who  frequented  fairs  and  kermesses.  It  then  consisted  (and  the 
method  of  working  has  not  greatly  changed  since)  in  melting  the 
end  of  a  glass  rod  in  a  flame,  grasping  it  with  pincers,  and  fixing 
it  to  a  wooden  drum,  called  a  lantern,  which  was  turned  rapidly 
while  the  glass  continued  to  be  heated  and  softened  at  the  en<l  of 
the  rod  The  process  required  great  manual  skill,  attainable  only 
by  long  practise.  The  drum  was  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  as  the  mass  of  glass  thread  rolled  thereon  was  cut  across,  it 
yielded  pieces  about  three  yards  long.  Their  flexibility  was  not 
great  enough  to  fit  them  for  anything  but  braiding  and  making 
lace. 

".Successful  attempts  were  made  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  a  Krenchman.  J.  de  Brunfaut.  with  the  object  of  ob- 
taining industrially  longer,  more  flexible,  and  stronger  threads. 
Brimfaut  may  be  considered  the  inventor  of  the  modern  spun-glass 
industry,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  divulge  all  the  secrets  of  its 
manufacture.  His  glass  gives  on  analysis  ...  a  composition 
very  nearly  that  of  Bohemian  glass,  which  is  very  hard  and  resist- 
ant to  heat  and  acids.  .  .  .  Brunfaut "s  spun  glass  is  used  to  make 
embroidery  and  passementerie.  The  industry  was  once  })rosper- 
ous  in  France,  and  Messrs.  Dubus  and  Bonnel  were  able  to  weave 
cloth  with  the  spun  glass.  .At  i)resent  aigrettes  and  imitation 
ostricii  feathers  are  made  with  it. 

"The  orangeyclW)w  glass  yields  brilliant  ti.ssues  that  resemble 
cloth  of  gold,  while  the  white  spun  glass  imitates  silver.  These 
fabrics,  despite  the  transparency  of  glass,  are  not  transparent, 
because  the  index   of  refraction  between  the   glass  and    (he   air 
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interposed  between  the  fibers  is  too  great.  To  get  very  brilliant 
threads  with  a  metallic  luster  a  rod  of  glass  of  rectangular  section 
is  used.  This  yields  a  flattened  thread  which  preserves  its  four 
right  angles  and  four  plane  faces,  reflecting  the  light  readily. 

"  De  Hrunfaut  made  also  a  glass  cotton  .  .  .  which  could  be 
felted;  his  process  would  seem  to  have  been  rediscovered  and 
improved  by  the  brothers  Weisskopf,  and  by  the  Hohemiaii 
Morchenstern 

"Doubtless,  if  a  ready  sale  should  be  assured,  investigations 
would  be  made  in  industrial  laboratories  to  find  glasses  that  would 
satisfy  certain  conditions  and  particularly  that  would  lend  tiiem- 
selves  readily  to  weaving  ;  probably  industrial  processes  would 
then  soon  be  devised  to  make  such  spun  glass  cheaply.  However 
this  may  be,  the  uses  of  spun  glass,  outside  of  jewelry  and  orna 
mentation,  are  already  quite  numerous  and  merit  attention. 

"Glass-wool,  which  resembles  silk,  conducts  heat  .  .  .  poorly, 
because  of  the  included  air.  .  .  .  Tissues  are  made  of  it  for  tlie 
wear  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  persons.  The  refuse  is  utilized  for 
packing  steam-pipes.  In  Germany  the  longer  fibers  are  braided 
into  lampwicks,  which  never  burn  out  and  act  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  These  same  braids  serve  also  sometimes  for  non-con- 
ducting envelops,  or  are  used  for  the  insulation  of  electric  con- 
ductors ;  washers  for  steam-joints  are  made  of  it  and  used  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  asbestos. 

"  Finally,  quite  recently,  the  capillary  attraction  of  these  fibers 
has  been  utilized  to  hold  the  acid  liquid  of  so-called  "dry  '  piles  of 
accumulators,  especially  where  these  devices  are  exposed  to  shocks, 
as  when  they  are  used  to  light  automobiles." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


gives  the  same  number  of  growths.     An  inch  growth  on  one  side 

represents  two  inches  growth  to  the  tree 

"This  accomplished,  we  submitted  the  count,  process,  and  re- 
sult to  scientific  authority  so  well  known  to  the  world  that  the 
results  will  not  be  questioned.  Tlie  blocks  with  recorded  data 
will  be  in  our  office  for  the  inspection  and  verification  of  any  who 
care  to  personally  inspect  the  same.  In  order  to  insure  against  the 
difference,  if  any,  in  locality  wliere  the  blocks  were  obtained,  our 
first  intention  was  to  report  separately  each  of  the  States,  viz.,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  but 
as  the  results  from  all  the  .States  were  so  nearly  uniform,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  factories  reporting  buy  timber 
in  other  States,  we  abandoned  this  plan.  Instead  we  give  the 
average  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  east  of  the  Alleghanies." 

The  results  for  tlie  different  woods  are  given  as  follows.     As 

will  be  seen,  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  it  takes  a  tree  from  four  to 

five  years  to  increase  one  inch  in  diameter : 

^(West  of  Alles^hanies)  Average  miniber  of  years  retjuired  togrow 
, I    ,  .        .        !  one  inch,  4.87. 

■■  I  (Kast  of  Alleghanies)    Average  nuniljerof  years  re<iuired  to  grow 
I  one  inch,  5.83. 

Oak (East  of  Alleghanies)  Average  number  of  years  required  to  grow 

one  inch,  4.68. 

Asm (East  of  Alleghanies)  Average  number  of  years  required  to  grow 

one  inch,  4.gi. 

Poplar (East  of  Alleghanies)  Average  number  of  years  required  to  grow 

one  inch,  4. 


HOW  LONG  IT  TAKES  A  TREE  TO 
GROW  ONE  INCH 

THIS  question — the  average  rate  of  increase  in  diameter  of  a 
growing  tree — has  recently  been  settled  by  a  series  of  tests 
made  under  the  auspices  of  The  Carriui^e  Monthly  (Philadelphia) 
and  described  in  that  paper  (August).     Says  the  writer : 

"To-day,  by  reason  of  the  progress  made  in  sccutific  tree  culti- 
vation, questions  have  arisen  in  the  commercial  and  agricultural 
world  that  must  be  answered  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  to  inspire  faith  in  results 
in  order  to  command  investment  of  cap- 
ital. For  instance,  the  first  query  of  capi- 
tal is,  'How  long  will  it  require  to  grow 
hickory,  ash,  white  oak,  or  poplar  trees 
to  usable  size  ?  '  Farmers  and  tree-grow- 
ers have  no  reliable  unit  rule  to  govern 
them,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  published 
and  nothing  well  authenticated  in  answer 
to  this  question,  important  as  it  is  to  com- 
mercial interests  as  well  as  to  legislative  au- 
thorities, both  State  and  national 

"Our  method  for  reaching  the  subject 
comprehensively  was  to  ask  about  forty 
of  the  country's  prominent  vehicle  and 
wheel  manufacturers,  drawing  their  stock 
from  territory  where  [hickory,  white  oak, 
ash,  and  tulip]  are  indigenous,  to  select 
and  express  to  us  short  cross-sections  of 
these  woods  from  the  ends  of  rims,  shafts, 
spoke  billets,  body  material,  bows,  or 
what  not ;  these  to  be  selected  for  the 
average  width  of  growth,  and  the  size  of 
each  block  to  be  about  i  inch  lengthwise, 
I  inch  across  growth,  and  %  inch  thick. 

"  These  blocks  we  examined  carefully,  and  marked  on  each  block 
a  i-inch  space  across  the  average  size  of  growths  of  the  annular 
rings,  after  the  manner  shown  in  the  illustration.  We  then  counted 
the  number  of  rings  within  the  inch  space  on  each  block  and  regis- 
tered the  total  in  ink  thereon.  The  next  thing  was  to  count  these 
totals  on  all  the  samples  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  timbers 
submitted,  and  in  the  usual  way  thus  ascertain  the  average  number 
of  years  required  for  each  kind  of  tree  to  grow  one  inch.  In  reach- 
ing this  conclusion,  we,  of  course,  took  only  half  the  number  of 
years  recorded  by  the  count  since  the  opposite  side  (f  any  tree 


PARTIAL  DEAFNESS  OF  NEW-BORN  BABES— That  new- 
born children  are  deaf  to  tones  of  low  pitch  for  several  days  after 
birth  has  just  been  established  by  W.  Koellreutter  as  the  result  of 
a  series  of  tests.  He  finds  that  this  deafness  is  referable  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  of  the  ear.  Says 
The  Medical  RL-cord  (New  York,  August  <S),  quoting  from  The 
Archives  of  Otoloq^y  : 

"  His  material  consisted  of  twenty  children.  They  were  all  ex- 
amined in  a  sleeping  or  a  half-sleeping  condition.  .  .  .  The  results, 
were  observed  by  three  persons  who  were  witnesses  to  the  exam- 
inations. The  room  for  examination  was  a  quiet  room.  The 
children  were  repeatedly  examined  for  several  days  and  at  differ- 
ent times  of  the  day.     Koellreutter  .   .   .  finds  a  good  reaction  to 


From  •'  The  Carriage  Monthly.' 


HOW  THE  YEARS  REQUIRED  FOR  TREES  TO  GROW  ONE  INCH  WERE  RECKONED. 

On  each  block  a  one-inch  space  was  marked  across  the  average  size  of  growth  of  the  annular  rings  as 
shown  in  the  above  cut.  The  number  of  rings  within  the  inch  space  on  each  block  was  then  counted,  the 
totals  shown  on  all  blocks  of  each  kind  of  timber  added  together,  and  the  result  divided  by  the  number  of 
blocks.  Tlie  samples  from  which  tliis  photograph  was  made  were  more  than  twice  as  large  as  here  shown 
and  were  e.xceptional  types  of  slow-growth  hickory. 

high  tones  from  birth,  while  deep  and  iniddle  tones  in  the  first 
days  apparently  were  not  perceived  at  all.  He  has  been  able  to 
show  that  all  new-born  children  react  to  high  tone  c*  on  the  first 
day  of  life  while  the  deep  tones  are  not  perceived.  It  seems 
therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  power  of  irritation  which 
the  auditory  nerve  possesses  in  the  early  age  of  children.  TJiis 
irritability  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  is  shown  by  this  re- 
action to  the  high  tone  c*^  while  the  insignificant  reaction  to  the 
other  deep  tones  points  to  a  disturbance  of  the  sound-perceiving 
apparatus  for  which  there  is  a  well-known  anatomic  foundation." 
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THE   GREATEST  OF  SINGING 
EVANGELISTS 

"T^O  have  been  sponsor  for  a  book  that  has  sold  into  tlie  fifty 
•*■  million  copies  is  probably  the  unique  achievement  of  the 
singing  evangelist,  the  late  Ira  D.  Sankey.  "Gospel  Hymns," 
which  he  edited,  and  to  which  he  contributed  a  good  many  of  his 
own  compositions,  is  reported  to  have  been  printed  that  many 
times.  Mr.  Sankey,  whose  later  years  have  been  passed  in  private 
life,  on  account  of  blindness,  is  recalled  as  the  enormously  suc- 
cessful partner  of  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Even  Mr.  Moody's 
own  success,  great  as  it  was,  is  said  not  to  have  begun  until  he 
induced  the  young  gospel-singer  to  join  forces 
with  him.  "With  his  musical  expression  of 
the  Gospel  message,"  says  the  Chicago  litter 
Ocean,  Ira  D.  Sankey  "appealed  to  the  feel- 
ings which  must  be  stirred  if  men  are  to  be 
brought  to  do  effectively  what  their  reason 
tells  them  they  should  do."  In  an  editorial 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Sankey,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn  on  August  13,  The  Inter 
Ocean  not  only  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  worth 
of  the  singer's  work,  but  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  his  most  effective  sacred  songs — a  song  that 
has  hardly  escaped  mention  in  any  of  the  nu- 
merous tributes  printed  since  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Sankey's  end.  "  He  will  be  long- 
est remembered,"  it  says,  "as  the  composer  of 
'The  Ninety  and  Nine.'  "    We  read  further: 

"Those  who  believe  that  men  are  now  and 
then  directly  inspired  by  a  power  higher  than 
themselves  to  do  great  deeds  find  support  for 
that  belief  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
'The  Ninety  and  Nine  '  was  composed  and  first 
performed. 

"Moody  and  Sankey  had  been  invited  to 
Great  Britain  to  conduct  religious  meetings,  in 
which  they  had  been  so  successful  in  the  United 
States.  Their  work  in  (ilasgow  had  been  very 
effective,  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  f^din- 
burgh.  As  they  took  the  train  there  came  into 
Mr.  Sankey's  hands  a  newspaper  clipping 
containing  the  words  of  'The  Ninety  and  Nine,'  written  l)y  Eliza- 
beth Clephane. 

"Mr.  .Sankey  was  struck  with  the  dramatic  fervor  of  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  truth  that  no  human  soul,  liowever  strayed  and  appar- 
ently lost,  is  beyond  (iod's  love  and  care;  but  no  musical 
expression  of  this  thought  immediately  occurred  to  him,  and  the 
verses  were  dropt  into  a  pocket. 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  evangelists  in  Edinburgh  was  largely 
attended,  and  the  hearers  were  interested,  but  did  not  seem  es- 
pecially sympathetic.  As  the  meeting  drew  toward  a  close  a  sense 
of  failure  crept  over  the  leaders.  Mr.  Moody  prepared  to  dismi.ss 
the  audience,  but  first  asked  Mr.  Sankey  to  sing  something. 

".Sanki-y.  as  he  told  it  afterward  himself,  had  taken  out  tlie  poem 
of 'The  Ninety  and  Nine' — he  did  not  know  why — and  was  read- 
ing it.  As  he  arose  to  go  to  the  organ  he  was  conscious  that  he 
ought  to  do  something  that  would  really  stir  that  apathetic 
congregation,  and  he  prayed  for  help. 

"  He  laid  tlie  verses  on  the  desk  and  began  to  play  and  sing  the 
words  williout  knowing  wliat  the  next  note  would  be.  When  he 
gf»t  throu;.;!!  the  first  stanza  he  was  not  sure  that  he  could  remem- 
ber wliat  he  hid  sung  and  so  go  on  with  the  second  ;  and  thus  he 
felt  his  way  from  line  to  line  and  from  word  to  word  to  the  end. 
And  the  audience  was  in  tears  when  he  finished." 

Mr.  .Sankey  was  born  in  Pittsburg  in  1.S40.  His  father  was  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and.  curiously,  is  said  to  have  been  "  well  off." 
He  enliste<l  in  the  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  at  IJnroln's 
first  rail  in  1.S60,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  enlistment  entered 
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Wlio  will  be  longest  rememljered,  it  is 
asserted,  as  the  composer  of  "  The  Ninety 
and  Nine." 


the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The  New  \ork  Sun  lell.s  the  story 
of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Moody,  of  their  work  together,  and  also 
something  of  his  personal  traits.     Thus  : 

"As  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Moody,  who  was  as  devoid  apparently 
of  all  musical  sense  as  was  Dean  Swift,  heard  him  render  a  revival 
hymn  at  the  International  V.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  held  in  Indian- 
apolis in  1S70.  Turning  to  his  neighbor.  Mr.  Moody  asked  with 
some  ecxitement,  'Who  is  that  man  over  there  that  sings  so  .' " 

"The  neighbor  was  H.  K.  Porter,  president  of  the  \'.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Pittsburg.  He  knew  Sankey  very  well  and  told  Mi .  .Moody  all 
al)out  him  and  his  fine  voice. 

"'Well,'  Mr.  Moody  rejoined,  'I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
fine  voice,  but  1  do  know  that  he  feels  every  word  he  sings  and 
believes  every  word  he  feels.     I   want  to  meet 
that  man.     Bring  him  over  to  the  hotel." 

".Six  months  later  Sankey  was  a.ssisting 
.Moody  at  the  latter's  church  in  Illinois  Street 
in  Chicago.  They  never  separated  afterward 
except  twice — once  for  three  months  when  the 
Chicago  fire  burnt  them  out,  and  again  when 
.Mr.  Moody  left  Mr.  .Sankey  in  charge  of  his 
new  church,  the  new  Tabernacle,  while  he  went 
to  luigland  on  his  first  foreign  tour.  It  w.ns 
(luring  Mr.  Moody's  absence  that  Mr.  Sankey 
compo.sed  many  of  his  gospel  tunes. 

"All  the  .songs  he  made  up  during  this  time 
he  put  in  a  scrap-book,  which  was  the  only 
hook  he  carried  abroad  with  him  save  the 
Bible,  when  Mr.  Moody  called  him  over  to  as- 
sist in  the  revival.  From  the  time  of  the  great 
English  tour,  in  1.S73-75,  till  the  time  of  Mr. 
Moody's  death  in  1.S99,  the  two  evangelists  were 
never  separated.  They  had  addrest  some  of 
the  biggest  audiences  of  modern  times.  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  London,  which  seats  twenty  thou- 
sand, was  the  scene  of  many  of  their  meetings, 
and  it  was  always  full.  In  New  York  their 
meetings  were  held  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
the  Rink,  Brooklyn;  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle 
or  in  Carnegie  Hall.  In  these  New  York  meet- 
ings Mr.  .Sankey  sometimes  had  a  choir  of  as 
many  as  five  hundred  voices  under  his  leader- 
ship. 

"  In  appearance  Mr.  Sankey  was  a  man  of 
large  stature,  erect,  and  of  powerful  physique, 
with  a  manner  full  of  animation,  enthusiasm,  and  earnestness. 
The  most  prominent  physical  characteristic  was  his  chest,  which 
was  forty-eight  inches  around.  His  voice  was  a  fine  natural 
barytone,  coverijig  two  octaves,  tho  he  never  appeared  to  have 
cultivated  it.  He  never  sang  a  hymn  in  the  same  way  twice, 
nor  even  the  second  verse  of  a  tune  as  he  sang  the  first." 

His  manner  of  composing  his  hymns,  /■//(•  Sun  continues,  was 
as  naive  as  was  his  delivery  of  them.  He  put  them  together  "by 
inspiration,"  stopping  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  reading  or  talk- 
ing to  jot  down  a  bit  of  melody  that  came  to  him.  These  jottings 
he  g.ithered  together  and  developed  at  his  leisure,  sometimes  fitting 
them  to  words  chosen  from  his  scrap-book  of  "verses  that  lift  "  and 
sometimes  getting  another  hymn  writer  like  Miss  Fannie  Crosby 
to  fit  new  words.  "  If  you  plant  the  germ  of  a  song  or  an  idea," 
he  was  fond  of  saying,  "it  will  grow  of  itself."     We  read  further: 

"The  l)(>()ks  issued  under  his  name  include  'The  Ciospcl  Choir,' 
'The  Male  Choir.'  'Christian  Endeavor  Hymn-Book,'  '.Sankey's 
.Story  of  the  (jospel  Hymns.' and  'My  Lite  and  Sacred  .Songs.' 
Among  tin-  hundreds  of  hymns  he  composed  some  of  the  best 
known  are  'The  Ninety  and  Nine,'  'There'll  Be  No  Dark  \'alley,' 
'.\  .Shelter  in  the  Time  of  .Storm,' 'When  tlie  Mists  y\re  Rolled 
Away,'  antl  'Faith  Is  the  \'ictory.'  He  has  also  compiled  '.Sacred 
.Songs  and  .Solos, "(jospel  Hymns,"  'Winnowed  .Songs' for  .Simday- 
.schools,  and  'Young  Peojile's  .Songs  of  Praise."  There  are  several 
books  of  which  it  is  said  that  their  circulation  is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  Bible.     Among  them  are  '  Rol)inson  Crusoe"  and  'Tnrle 
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Tom's  Cabin/  hut  it  is  doubtful  if  the  combined  sales  of  both 
liooks  would  equal  that  of  the  T.ospel  Hymns,'  of  which  over  fifty 
million  have  been  printed. 

"Mr.  Sankey  is  reported  to  have  received  $500,000  or  more  in 
royalties,  most  of  which  he  gave  away.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  Northfield  School  for  Bible  Study,  by  Moody  and  Sankey, 
he  has  turned  over  every  penny  that  he  received  from  his  music  to 
this  institution." 


"FATHERS  OF  FAMILIES"   IN   FRANCE 

nPHE   latest   l)attle-cry  of  the   Frencii  episcopate  is  "Catholic 

-■■  schools  for  Catholics."  On  this  point  the  Church  in  the 
French  Republic  is  showing  remarkable  signs  of  life  and  activity, 
and  a  Catholic  writer  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  anew  move- 
ment that  aims  to  revive  religious  education  and  replace  the  schools 
outlawed  by  the  liovernment.  As  the  State  enjoyed  liberty  and 
developed  general  prosperity  after  the  bloody  desolation  of  the 
Revolution,  so  the  national  Church  springs  into  new  youth  as  a 
consequence  of  tlie  Separation.  We  have  already  recorded  how 
church-building  has  recently  increased  in  France  and  how  the  alms 
of  the  laity  have  been  liberally  contributed  toward  the  maintenance 
of  public  worship.  The  subject  of  education  has  proved  a  more 
difficult  problem. .  The  teaching  of  the  young  has  been  for  centu- 
ries in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  teaching  orders  by  the  legislation  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  the  Catholics  in  France  in  a  sad  dilemma.  The 
old  tradition  of  religious  teaching  in  schools  is  in  danger  of  being 
interrupted.  What  is  most  remarkable  is  the  Church's  reliance,  at 
this  present  moment,  on  lay  assistance  and  support  in  maintaining 
Catholic  and  religious  scliools.  We  learn  from  the  French  press 
that  in  several  dioceses  associations  have  been  formed  among  lay- 
men for  inaugurating  and  .supporting  these  Catholic  schools.  Some 
journals  rail  against  these  "Associations  of  the  Fathers  of  Fami- 
lies" as  mere  hotbeds  of  conspiracy  against  the  lay  school ;  others 
look  upon  them  as  seminaries  of  rebellion  against  a  democratic 
rdgime  ;  and  the  Laiitenie  (Paris)  speaks  of  tliem  as  "  lal)oringday 
and  night  to  sap  and  undermine  the  system  of  government  wiiicli 
■we  hold  so  dear. " 

Writing  in  the  Soldi  (Paris)  Oscar  Havard  sets  out  to  show  the 
real  object  of  these  parochial  "Associations  of  the  Fathers  of 
Families."  The  first  aim  is  to  secure  to  Catholic  children  an  edu- 
cation in  accordance  with  Catholic  ideals,  i.e.^  a  religious  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Havard  does  not  pretend  to  have  explored  the  whole  of 
France  in  order  to  learn  what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  move- 
ment, but  he  urges  on  the  laity  and  hierarchy  their  plain  duty  in 
the  matter  as  Catholics.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  single  diocese  of 
Belley  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  associations  have  been  formed. 
He  quotes  the  words  of  Mgr.  Henry,  of  (Grenoble,  who  declares  : 

"  I  intend  to  found  an  'Association  of  the  Fathers  of  Families  ' 
in  every  parish  of  my  diocese.'  This  bishop  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  defy  the  law  in  this  matter  and  ol)serves : 

"  In  view  of  the  iniquities  which  are  now  rampant  I  am  resolved 
not  to  yield.  J  may  pay  or  refuse  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  upon 
me.  I  will  even  go  to  prison,  if  this  is  inevitable.  I  feel  sure  that 
things  will  be  changed  in  France  on  the  day  when  a  bishop  faces 
imprisonment  in  order  to  fight  against  the  iniquitous  laws  which 
have  been  hatched  in  the  brain  of  these  wretched  ministers." 

Mr.  Havard  informs  us  that  "anotlier  member  of  the  younger 
episcopate,  Mgr.  Laurans,  Bishop  of  Cahors,  has  used  language 
equally  inspiriting  with  regard  to  the  school  question  and  the 
perils  which  it  involves." 

The  movement  by  which  it  is  intended  to  give  Catholic  fathers 
a  real  interest  in  the. religious  education  of  their  children  is  rapidly 
spreading  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Mr.  Ha- 
vard predicts  that  if  Catiiolics  are  united  in  the  matter,  the  lay 
schools  will  be  eclipsed,  and  he  quotes  what  he  styles  "a  tragic 
metaphor"  from  "a  [radical]  organ  of  the   Bloc"  wliich  observes 


that  "  36,000  communes  have  now  been  invaded  by  this  octopus 
whose  myriad  tentacles  threaten  the  strangulation  of  our  republi- 
can system  of  education."  Tiie  matter  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  of  wiiom  Mr.  Havard  remarks  : 

"On  the  day  when  our  eighty-six  bishops,  with  firm  resolution, 
shall  dare,  like  Mgr.  Henry  and  Mgr.  Laurans,  to  defy  the  prisons 
of  the  Republic  and  undertake  an  offensjive  campaign  against  the 
corruptors  of  our  youth,  the  anti-Catholic  lay  school  will  feel  its 
death-l)low." —  'I'raiislation  iiiaile  for  Till-:   Lri'KKAKV  l)i(;i:sT. 


WHY  PASTORS  ARE  NEEDED  IN  SUMMER 

''  I  ^HE  month  of  June  is  recommended  as  a  more  suitable  time 
■'-  for  the  pastor's  vacation  than  the  customary  July  and 
August  by  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  who  writes  in  The  Sun  day -School 
Times  of  that  city.  He  selects  this  time  not  exclusively  for  its 
intrinsic  fitness,  but  because  thereby  tlie  Church  will  not  suffer 
during  the  most  trying  months  of  the  year  from  the  absence  of  the 
pastor  and  the  presence  of  an  inefficient  supply.  He  asks  whether 
the  Church  can  afford  to  part  with  the  pastor's  services  during  the 
two  midsummer  months  when  conditions  are  such  as  the  following 
analysis  shows  : 

"The  Ciuuch,  generally  speaking,  seems  to  be  at  its  lowest  ebb 
during  the  summer  time.  Weather  conditions  interfere  percepti- 
bly witii  tiie  interest  of  the  members.  In  all  reason,  tliis  interfer- 
ence in  the  minus  direction  should  be  met  and  overcome.  To  do 
this,  an  interest  must  be  created  sufficient  to  take  the  thoughts 
away  from  the  heat.  There  is  a  way  of  doing  this.  Actual  ex- 
periment has  proved  it,  and  will  always  do  so.  It  is  to  have  in  the 
pulpit  and  the  parsonage  a  man  of  Cod  who  loves  his  work  and 
values  his  privileges  ;  a  man  who  is  awake  and  can  inspire  by  his 
enthusiasm  ;  such  a  man  as  shall  be  suggested  a  little  later.  Not 
a  man  whom  no  congregation  will  call — in  reality  'out  of  the  run- 
ning'—foisted  upon  a  church  during  the  summer  time  until  the 
'dear  pastor  returns  renewed  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit." 

"  It  is  exceedingly  sad  to  think  of  the  custom  of  getting  mediocre 
supplies  at  the  time  when  the  weather  is  most  against  the  people. 
Instead  of  overcoming  difficulties,  the  difficulty  is  increased,  and 
the  poor  people  who  must  stay  at  home — those  who  most  need 
sympathy  and  inspiration — are  called  upon  to  carry  the  heaviest 
burdens. 

"  It  is  submitted  that  most  of  the  members  of  our  churches  are 
workingmen  and  women  who  have,  as  a  rule,  about  two  weeks  as 
the  extent  of  their  vacations.  The  simple  consideration  of  this 
fact  means  that  most  of  the  members  are  at  home  for  more  than 
half  of  the  summer.  That  being  so,  should  conditions  be  permitted 
to  exist  which  stifle  interest  in  religious  services  and  work  .-^  In 
short,  should  the  members  be  almost  forgotten  by  the  pastor,  and 
their  needs  slighted  .''  Should  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  be  willing, 
or  negligent  enough,  to  leave  his  church,  conscious  that  the  person 
who  is  to  take  his  place  is  one  whom  he  himself  would  grow  weary 
of  listening  to  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  one  who  probably 
has  been  chosen  because  the  trustees  are  mindful  that  the  expendi- 
tures during  this  season  of  the  year  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possi- 
ble .■"     Again,  let  it  be  said  that  these  are  not  idle  questions. 

"It  is  not  denied  that  most  ministers  work  hard.  Tiiere  is  not 
a  harder  worker  than  a  faithful  pastor.  It  is  not  denied  that  vaca- 
tions are  as  necessary  and  as  helpful  to  him  as  to  any  other  person. 
But  should  the  faithful  pastor  leave  his  ciuirch  during  the  summer 
months  of  July  and  August  .-*  " 

The  write;",  wlio  claims  familiarity  with  conditions  in  Philadel- 
phia, "has  no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  it  would  improve  conditions 
exceedingly  if  pastors  would  occupy  their  own  pulpits  throughout 
the  summer."  His  alternative  of  June  for  tlie  pastor's  holiday 
time  has  these  features  to  recommend  it  : 

"Instead  of  his  leaving  the  city  or  town  in  July  or  August,  let 
him  consider  the  month  of  June  as  his  special  time.  This  month 
is  not  burdened  with  summer's  heat.  Weather  conditions  are  not 
minus  in  their  effect  upon  the  interest  of  the  members.  That  is 
something  to  note.  And  again,  the  days  of  June  are  the  beautiful 
suggestive  days,  and  are  also  the  long,  long  days.     Such  days  can 
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mean  abundantly  more  for  upbuilding  the  body  of  a  man  in  need 
than  the  warm  days  of  the  succeeding  months. 

"Think  of  it !  a  good  rest  in  June  would  renew  the  pastor,  and 
make  him  fresh  and  full  of  inspiration  for  his  flock.  And  dur- 
ing the  two  months  of  heat  he  would  become  the  very  leader 
they  needed,  just  the  one  who  would  be  present  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  must  work  during  the  heat,  and  who  need  (iod 
and  his  message  well  told,  just  as  much  then  as  in  the  cooler 
months." 


A  PLEA    FOR  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGES 

THE  recent  changed  relations  between  the  Church  and  educa- 
tional institutions  lead  to  the  question  :  Does  Church  con- 
trol or  affiliation  belong  only  to  the  infant  and  youthful  periods  of 
institutional  growth,  and  does  admission  to  the  Carnegie  "test  "  of 
secular  institutions  indicate  maturity  and  ability  to  care  for  oneself 
in  the  future?  Or  again  :  Is  Church  control  essential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  certain  aims  in  education,  and  does  its  abandon- 
ment indicate  a  loss  of  such  ideals  .-*  These  questions  are  put  by 
Prof.  J.  C.  Shedd,  of  Princeton,  in  view  especially  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  group  of  colleges  enjoying  a  share  in  the  "  Carnegie 
Foundation  "  were  "  founded  under  Christian  auspices  "  and  "  would 
be  justly  indignant  if  their  title  to  being  Christian  were  questioned." 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  the  writer  further  remarks,  that  the  number  of 
colleges  that  have  cut  the  bonds  that  tied  them  in  this  respect  "do 
not  regard  the  step  as  altering  their  aims  or  outlook.  It  is  true 
that  they  will  cease  to  receive  formal  aid  from  church  boards,  but 
they  continue  to  plead  for  help  on  the  basis  of  aiding  Christian 
education."  While  the  answer  to  the  questions  put  at  the  begin- 
ning is  not  immediately  forthcoming,  the  situation  that  created  them 
is  also  giving  rise  to  a  new  impulse  stated  in  an  article  by  Professor 
S'.iedd  in  the  Chicago  Interior.     We  read  : 

"It  is  probable  that  no  very  definite  answers  can  be  made  to 
these  questions  until  several  decades  have  passed.  It  is  also  likely 
that  the  answers  will  differ  in  different  cases.  History  will  doubt- 
le.ss  repeat  itself.  As  in  the  past  .so  in  the  future,  some  colleges 
founded  by  Christian  men  for  Christian  aims  will  become  secular- 
ized. Others  will  remain  true  to  the  purposes  laid  down  by  their 
founders.  The  laws  of  heredity  and  of  environment  are  about  as 
operative  with  colleges  as  with  individuals. 

"The  changed  environment  of  modern  times  is  exerting  a  power- 
ful diverting  influence.  Demands  for  specialized  education,  pres- 
sure for  time  for  new  branches  of  study,  and  the  argument  that  it 
is  not  the  function  of  the  college  to  teach  religion,  are  forces  that 
have  well-nigh  made  the  'old-time'  college  a  thing  of  the  past. 
.Some  have  accepted  the  term  'culture,'  with  or  without  the  preri.\ 
'Christian,'  in  lieu  of  the  term  'religion,'  while  others  look  to  such 
agencies  as  the  Christian  association  instead  of  to  the  college 
proper  for  the  promotion  of  religion. 

"Against  this  complex  situation  a  protest  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  many  who  look  with  regret  upon  the  secularization  of  all  educa- 
tion. They  reason  thus  :  The  whole  system  of  State  instruction  is 
of  necessity  secular  ;  alongside  of  this  system  is  growing  up  a  set 
of  independent  institutions  that  are  either  utilitarian  or  at  best  cul- 
tural in  their  aims.  Admirable  as  is  the  work  of  both  of  these 
classes  of  institutions,  they  fail  to  furnish  adequate  moral  leader- 
ship for  the  nation.  The  result  of  this  protest  is  a  demand  for  an 
increase  in  the  numl)er  of  colleges  distinctly  Christian  in  their  aims 
anfl  ideals. 

"This  demand  for  a  renewed  emphasis  of  the  Christian  as]iects 
of  education  has  infused  new  life  into  the  movement  for  building 
upcluirch  institutions.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has  only  recently 
adopted  an  aggressive  policy.  This  has  been  brought  about  by 
two  considerations  in  particular:  (i)  Only  thus  can  a  sufficient 
number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  be  secured.  (2)  In  this  way 
the  Church  can  better  discharge  its  educational  obligation  to 
society,  than  by  desultory  contributions  to  schools  of  other 
atTiliations. 

"That  the  Church  is  hereby  conserving  its  own  best  interests 
none  may  doubt  who  have  studied  the  situation.  In  regard  to 
Christian  workers  the  following  percentages  are  illuminating: 


From  Secular  State  Christian    Christian 

Universities.  Univer'es  Univer'es.    Colleges. 

Foreign  missionaries 5  7.1  9.1                  84.3 

TheoJDsical  students 5  6.6  12.0                 80.9 

Home  missionaries 4  6.3  8-5                  &4.S 

"The  Cinirch  college  holds  a  remarkably  advantageous  position 
in  the  last  column  of  figures." 

The  Christian  college  of  course  must  furnish  its  full  quota  of 
recruits  for  the  pulpit  and  the  missionary  field.  It  should  provide 
also  workers  for  the  Sunday-school.  To  do  this  there  is  a  neces- 
sary connection  between  learning  and  the  Christian  spirit  as  Pro- 
fessor Shedd  points  out  here  : 

"  There  should,  indeed,  be  no  laxity  in  the  matter  of  scholarship. 
The  best  in  the  land  should  be  insisted  upon,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  classroom  and  the  standpoint  of  productive  research. 
There  should  be,  however,  something  beyond  mere  .scholarship 
and  culture  in  the  faculty  in  proportion  as  there  is  more  than  the.se 
things  to  be  brought  out  in  the  student.  '  Like  teacher,  like  scholar,' 
is  pretty  safe  logic  in  college  life. 

"This  question  is  more  than  one  of  general  Christian  culture,  it 
is  one  of  true  religious  activity.  All  will  acknowledge  that  if  the 
man  is  to  get  this  impetus  at  all  he  must  get  it  in  school  days. 
The  high-school  graduate  enters  as  freshman  at  the  most  plastic 
period  of  his  life.  Unconsciously,  perhaps,  he  patterns  his  opin- 
ions, his  ideals  of  life,  and,  to  .some  degree,  his  conduct  also,  after 
one  or  another  of  his  instructors.  This  is  but  the  manifestation 
of  the  hero-worship  instinct  of  the  boy,  and  the  loving  memories 
that  cluster  about  the  names  of  such  men  as  Prof.  David  E.  Heach, 
of  Marietta;  Prof.  John  T.  Dufl^eld,  of  Princeton;  and  a  host  of 
others,  are  but  records  of  the  hero-worship  of  the  young  collegian." 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  SOUTH-AFRICAN  CHURCH  UNION— 
Even  South  Africa  is  agitated  over  the  project  of  church  union, 
thus  making  the  movement,  together  witli  Australia,  practically 
world-wide.  There  is,  however,  an  impediment  encountered  there, 
and  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (New  York) 
thinks  that  the  discussion  will  continue  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  four  denominations  concerned  are  the  Congregationalist, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist,  and  tho  the  tenacity  with 
which  some  doctrines  are  held  by  single  members  may  delay  the 
proposed  union,  there  may  be  an  advantage  in  keeping  up  the  dis- 
cussion, thinks  Tlie  Congregationalist .,  in  that  "one  obstacle  after 
another  in  the  way  of  union  is  examined  and  its  real  character 
analyzed."     This  journal  continues  : 

"  It  has  been  claimed  that  there  is  no  essential  element  in  Chris- 
tian life  and  doctrine  for  which  any  one  of  the  denominations  wit- 
nesses more  definitely  than  the  others.  To  this  statement  the 
Baptists  take  exception,  saying  that  they  stand  more  distinctively 
than  any  others  for  a  regenerated  membership.  In  the  South 
African  Congregationalist  a  Congregational  minister.  Rev.  W.  P. 
Williams,  replies  to  this  claiin  precisely  as  a  minister  in  the  I'nited 
•States  would  do.  He  says  that  no  one  would  deny  that  Baptists 
stand  more  definitely  than  others  for  a  symbolism  that  stands  for 
a  change  of  heart,  or  that  they  desire  to  continue  that  symbolism, 
which  is  the  act  of  immersion  of  the  candidate  for  membership  in 
water,  because  they  so  interpret  the  will  of  Christ.  But  he  says 
truly  that  the  other  three  denominations  stand  for  the  thing  sym- 
bolized, that  is,  the  need  of  the  regenerated  membership,  just  as 
positively  as  Baptists.  As  to  infant  baptism,  he  says  it  has  no 
connection  with  membership  in  the  Church.  The  fact  that  a  can- 
didate for  membership  was  baptized  in  infancy  does  not  in  any 
way  influence  the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  receiving  him.  In- 
fant baptism  is  continued  in  our  churches  because  it  has  certain 
values  in  regard  to  deepening  holy  interest  in  child  life,  and  in 
regard  to  emphasizing  the  unity  of  the  Christian  family.  Personal 
acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  divine  Savior  is  the  one  and  only  door 
to  nieml)ership  in  the  four  denominations.  Baptists  continue  their 
symliolof  it,  that  is  all  the  difference  between  tiiem  and  the  others. 
Such  continuance  on  their  part  ought  not  to  be  a  barrier  to  union 
with  other  bodies  who  agree  with  them  in  every  primary  element 
of  faith.  It  will  take  a  good  while  for  Baptists  clearly  to  appre- 
hend this  position,  and  perhaps  for  the  other  denominations  as 
well,  but  it  seems  to  stand  as  the  actual  position  i)l  all  these 
denominations." 
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RIVAL   DEVILS 

THMde\il  had  more  opeiily-ODiilost  votaries  in  New  York  on 
Tuesday  evening  ot  last  week  than  in  all  likelihood  ever  be- 
fore fell  to  his  lot.  At  two  theaters  his  satanic  majesty  was  im- 
personated by  leading  actors  of  the  local  stage,  and  the  press  report 
that  disappointed  thousands  were  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the 
spectacle.  The  vehicle  of  his  appearances  were  rival  English  ver- 
sions of  a  play  by  a  Hungarian  journalist,  Mr.  Ferenc  Molnar,  with 
the  title  of  "The  Devil  "     It  has  had  a  great  success  in  European 


GEORGE  ARLISS 

At  the  Belasro  Theater. 


EDWIN   STUVENS 

At  the  Garden  'I'heater. 


GIVING  NEW  YORK  A  FORETASTE  OF  THE  EVIL  (;NE. 

capitals,  and.  in  what  was  announced  as  "the  authorized  English 
version,"  was  promised  for  production  in  America  by  Colonel 
Savage.  The  theatrical  world  was  electrified  on  Monday  of  last 
week  by  an  announcement  from  Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Fiske  that  he 
would  present  another  version  of  the  play  with  Mr.  (ieorge  Arliss 
in  the  title-role.  People  were  also  apprized  of  surreptitious  re- 
hearsals in  a  suburban  town  with  the  theatrical  company  passing 
under  fictitious  names  by  way  of  accomplishing  a  feat  of  outgen- 
eralship.  Mr.  Savage  had  already  "tried  out"  his  play  in  "the 
provinces  "  and.  all-unsuspecting  of  rivals,  had  allowed  his  players 
to  scatter  on  their  summer  holidays.  Moreover,  his  hands  were 
full  with  final  rehearsals  of  a  "  Merry  Widow  "  company.  Then  the 
bomb  burst.  What  Mr.  Savage  did.  says  The  Sun  (New  York), 
was  to  "crack  the  managerial  whip  over  tiie  backs  of  his  actors  "  in 
a  fashion  like  this  : 

"His  star,  Edwin  Stevens,  was  at  the  time  on  Nantucket  Island. 
Mr.  Savage  got  him  by  wireless.  Mr.  Stevens  chartered  a  steam- 
boat which  took  him  to  Wood's  Hole,  where  he  caught  an  express 
train  to  New  York.  He  arrived  at  Mott  Haven  at  i  09  Monday 
morning,  where  an  automobile  was  waiting  for  him.  Straigiit  to 
the  Garden  Theater,  at  something  less  than  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
the  automobile  took  Stevens,  where  all-night  rehearsals  had  started 
already  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Herford,  and 
Robert  Milton. 

"Mr.  Savage  held  them  hard  at  work  until  daylight  yesterday 
morning,  six  hours  of  steady  grind.  There  was  a  short  interval 
then  for  breakfast  and  rest,  and  then  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Stevens  and  the  rest  of  the  company  went  back  to  work  and 
plugged  away  until  7  o'clock  last  night.  A  few  minutes  more  than 
an  hour  later  the  audience  was  in  the  Garden  Theater  applauding 
a  company  of  actors  who  appeared  as  fresh  and  energetic  as  if  tliey 
had  been  resting,  letter  perfect,  for  weeks." 

The  recent  opera  war  may  Ije  paralleled  by  a  theatrical  warfare 
thus  inaugurated.  Critical  opinion  has  not  settled  down  to  a  judg- 
ment of  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  performances.  The  pub- 
lic in  general  and  the  devotees  who  were  excluded  because  of  the 


exhausted  capacity  of  both  houses  saw  on  the  street  one  phase  of 
the  warfare.  Mr.  Savage,  whose  playhouse  is  remote  from  the 
heart  of  the  theater  district,  sent  "sandwich-men"  to  parade  Forty- 
second  Street  bearing  on  their  backs  the  legend  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
.Steal — The  Devil."     Tlie  7'n'f>it tie's  account  of  the  piece  runs  thus  : 

"  Instead  of  a  blasphemous  drama,  the  audience  beheld  a  virile 
representation  of  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  painted  in  varied 
colors  by  a  cunning  master.  'The  Devil'  is  a  morality  play  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  the  first  thoughtful  representation  of  the  new 
season  :  and  discussion  of  its  merits  as  a  play  and  of  the  moral  it 
imparts  must  be  deferred  until  a  later  date.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  record  here  that  it  created  a  profound  im- 
pression. 

"There  are  three  acts,  and  in  each  Ferenc  Molnar  has 
boldly  set  forth  in  dialog  and  actions  the  passions  of 
the  human  soul ;  all  through,  the  Devil  appears  to  be 
laughing  at  the  very  weaknesses  he  has  portrayed.  The 
plot  is  not  a  novel  nor  a  striking  one,  but  it  is  deftly 
worked  out.  An  artist  is  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
wife  of  a  wealthy  merchant.  She,  too,  loves,  but  fears 
to  express  her  passion.  The  l'>evil  appears  on  the  stage 
witliin  five  minutes  after  the  curtain  has  gone  up  and 
quits  it  in  the  last  act,  when  iiis  work  is  accomplisiied. 
The  artist  hesitates. 

"The  merchant's  wife,  Jo/a/i,  hopes  to  bury  her  own 
passion  by  seeining  to  approve  of  his  marriage  to  a  friv- 
olous  young   creature   named    Vilitia.      She  is  already 
aware  that  he  has  befriended  a  model,  but  that  incident 
in  the  artist's  life  only  quickened  her  desire  to  see  him 
the  husband  of  lllina.      The  Devil,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
benign  philanthropist,  gradually  enters  the  lives  of  the 
artist  and  Jolan.     They  fear  him  at  first,  but  come  to 
like  his  manners,   and  eventually  fall  into  the  path  he 
had  planned  for  them.     There  are  several  dramatic  inci- 
dents in  the  progress  of  this  play,  notably  in  the  second 
and  the  last  acts.     The  impelling  figure,    however,    is    that    of 
the    ever-present    philanthropist.       He    is    here,    there;    in    the 
studio  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  midnight  the  wonder  of  a 
grand  assemblage  attending  a  reception  given  hy  Jola>i''s  husband. 
"In  the  last  TiCt  Jolan  hurries  into  Sandor's  studio.     She  is  al- 
most beside  herself  with  joy.     She  has  calmly  assured  herself  that 
tiie  storm  is  passed,  that  once  she  has  in  her  possession  a  certain 


WHEN    DEVIL    MEETS    DEVIL. 
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AHiiiri!   f.ARTiPTT  ^^.^^■KIr^  . 

Fditor  of  T/ie  Hookifiijii,  who  oiicesat 
lip  all  iiiKtit  to  set  the  first  advance 
proof-sheets  that  contained  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  in  "  The  Hound  of  the 
Baskervilles.*' 


communication  she  Had  wiiiten  at  the  dictation  ol  the  l)eriev()lem 
philanthropist  there  would  be  no  recurrence  of  temptation. 

"  She  found  there  the  same  suave  gentleman  who  had  surprized 
her  in  the  same  place  only  a  few  hours  before.  She  told  him  of 
her  determination.      .She  was  anxious  to  know  if  he  had  given  the 

communication  to  Sti/n/o/: 
The  Itcvil  said  he  had  not. 
.111(1  for  a  moment  siie  was 
li.ilil)\.  Within  live  minutes 
n'ic  had  told,  in  her  own  laii- 
mi;ige,  wliat  she  had  writ- 
un  at  the  DeviFs  dictation. 
Then  that  amiable  gentleman 
recalled  that  he  had  not  pre- 
sented her  letter  to  Sander. 
Woidd  he  do  so  now  ?  'ihe 
curtain  is  falling  when  tla- 
lovers  leave  the  studio,  arm 
in  arm.  When  it  hides  half 
the  audience  there  is  only 
one  figure  on  the  stage,  the 
dominant  character  of  the 
play,  the  benevolent  gen- 
tleman     of      the    world,     the 

I'/ic  /'ress  (New  York)  ob- 
xt-rves  that  "  it  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend why  managers  en- 
gaged in  bitter  rivalry  for 
possession  of  this  drama,  for 
in  many  of  its  a.spects  it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
gripping  plays  the  stage  has 
seen  in  a  decade.  There  is 
heart  and  passion  and  head  to 
the  play,  and  probably  that 
explains  it  all."  Vet  there  is 
this  mi.sgiving  over  the  principal  character  : 

"We  are  made  to  laugh  with  him  and  at  times  we  are  almost 
carried  along  with  sympathy  for  his  project.  Here  is  the  poison 
in  the  potion.  With  a  play  that  has  no  heroism  to  reward,  and 
wherein  Satan  is  superior  to  the  forces  of  evil  throughout,  carrying 
off  the  final  victory,  the  clergy  will  be  concerned  even  if  Anthony 
Comstock  does  not  go  afoot  with  a  bigger  club  than  he  whacked 
on  the  luckless  head  of  Bernard  Shaw. 

'■'.Mrs.  Warrens  I'rofession  '  by  comparison  with  the  Molnar 
devil  is  a  Sunday-school  tract.  If  this  play  should  become  a  great 
popt  'ar  success,  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  appeal  to  the  groundlings, 
the  torces  that  have  supprest  horse-racing  should  be  aroused  to 
fierce  attack  on  the  immorality  of  "The  Devil."  " 


A  LITERARY  FACTORY 

'  I^  I!  i;kl-.  appears  to  be  a  literary  factory  as  well  as  factories  of 
^  r)tlur  kinds,  and  ,i  successful  journeyman  in  this  factory 
tries  what  modicum  of  comfort  he  can  provide  for  the  "discouraged 
short-story  writer"  whose  confessions  were  quoted  in  our  issue  of 
[une  ro.  In  that  mibiirdening,  it  will  be  recalled,  a  man  confest 
that  if  measured  by  pecuniary  results  he  must  admit  "flat  failure," 
but  "if  regulated  by  praise  1  am  a  success."  His  words  were 
taken  by  us  from  the  "Pilgrim's  .Scrip"  in  the  July  .liiicrimit 
Maf^usiiw ;  now  in  the  same  department  Mr.  (iilson  Willets  en- 
deavors to  "show  by  convincing,  specific,  practical  facts  that  star- 
vation is  not  necessary  in  the  writing  life."  i\s  a  supplement  to 
the  record  he  furnishes  below  it  may  be  rea<l  in  "Who's  Who  in 
.Amiric.i  "  that  .Mr.  Willets  has  had  a  varied  newspaper  and  edi- 
tori.d  experience,  that  he  h.is  traveled  as  special  correspondent  for 
the  popular  weeklies,  and  that  the  titles  of  .some  of  his  books  are  : 

"  .\itita,  the    Cuban   Spy, Ihe  Triumph  of    Yankee    Doodle," 

"Ihe    Loves    of    Twenty    and    One. The    I'lull-Fighters,"    and 

"Commercial  liuasion  of  I-'.iiropr  "     liv   -~urli   further  "facts"  as 


the  following  .Mr.  Willets  tries  to  convince  tlie  de.-NUondent  author 
iliat  starvation  is  folly  : 

"  1  have  been  writing,  nothing  but  writing,  lor  eighteen  years 
without  a  single  interruption  of  any  kind,  always  as  a  free  lance. 
I  have  produced  7,200.000  words,  for  which  1  received  $72,000. 

"  .My  articles  and  stories  have  appeared  in  90  difterent  magazines 
and  weeklies  and  in  40  newspapers,  besides  syndicate  articles  in 
500  newspapers. 

"  I  have  written  nine  books,  including  two  inisels,  works  of  ref- 
erence, and  books  of  the  'premium'  class.  Combined  sale  of  these 
books,  75C.OCO. 

"1  have  written  more  than  1.500  different  magazine  articles,  and 
over  100  short  stories,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  pamphlets  and 
adverti.sements.     My 'stuff  '  has  appeared  over  100  different  names. 

"  My  output  has  averaged,  for  eighteen  years,  some  400,000  word.-^ 
a  year.  .Average  pay,  one  cent  a  word,  .\verage  yearly  earning.- 
from  writing  alone,  ?4,ooo.  In  certain  years  I  have  made  $6,000 
or  a  little  more.  1  have  been  paid  five  cents  a  word  ;  but  I  do  not 
seek  this  class  of  work.  1  find  that  I  can  make  more  at  work  for 
one  or  two  cents  a  word. 

"My  workshop  is  a  word  factory;  capacity.  ^.000  words  a  day. 
When  absent  (half  the  year  or  more)  I  travel  in  search  of  raw 
material.  In  such  quest  1  have  traveled  200.000  miles — every 
country  in  Europe,  every  .State  in  the  Cnion.  iiesides  India,  etc. 
Tra\'eled  1  vooo  miles  last  vear." 


FOREBEARS  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

IT  has  been  generally  known  that  Sherlock  Holmes  is  the  liter- 
ary embodiment  of  an  Edinburgh-University  professor  as 
that  man  imprest  himself  upon  the  sensitive  plate  ot  Conan  Doyle's 
mind.  The  Professor  was  Dr.  Joseph  Hell,  and  he  was  accustomed, 
we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  .-\rthur  liartlett  Maurice,  to  "sit  in  the 
patients'  waiting-room  with  a  face  like  a  red  Indian,  and  diagnose 
the  people  as  they  came  in  before  even  they  had  opened  their 
mouths."  In  telling  their  symptoms  and  giving  details  of  their 
lives  he  hardly  ever  made  a  mistake.  In  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
Dr.  Bell,  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  traits  were  the  .same. 
They  had  "the  same  sharp,  piercing  eyes,  the  eagle  nose,  and  the 
iiawklike  features."  In  Collier's  (August  15)  Mr.  Maurice  gives 
a  sample  glimpse  of  Dr.  Bell,  who  might  be  accu.sed,  as  the  stage 
mimics  sometimes  say,  of  giving  "my  imitation  of  my  imitator"  : 

"  Dr.  Bell,  as  well  as  Sherlock  Holmes,  was  often  inclined  to  f)e 
highly  dramatic  in  the  e.xposition  of  his  singular  faculties.  .\ 
patient  would  enter  his  consulting-room.  ".Vh."  the  Profes.sor 
would  say.  '  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  soldier,  a  noncommi.ssioned 
officer,  and  that  you  have  served  in  Bermuda."  The  man  would 
acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  indictment,  and  the  student- 
would  e.xpress  their  surprize.  '  How  did  1  know  that,  gentlemen  } 
The  matter  is  simplicity  it.self.  He  came  into  the  room  without 
taking  his  hat  off,  as  he  would  go  into  an  orderlys  room.  He  was 
.1  soldier.      ,A  slight    authoritative  air,    combined    with  his  age. 


olll.r-.  W..k'>     • 

UI'PF.R    IIAKEK   STREET,    roNI>ON, 
.Showing  the  home  of   Sherlock  Holmes. 
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shows  that  he  was  a  non-commissioned  officer.  A  slight  rash  on 
the  forehead  tells  me  that  he  was  in  Bermuda,  and  subject  to  a 
certain  rash  known  only  there."  " 

The  figure  of  Joseph  Bell  was  very  clear  in  Conan  Doyle's  mind, 
-Mr.  Maurice  continues,  when  he  sat  down  to  write  "A  Study  in 
Scarlet."  A  part  was  also  played  by  the  .American  premier  in 
detective  tiction,  as  the  following  shows  : 

"He  had  been  reading  Kdgar  .Ulan  I'oe's  '  The  Purloined  Letter' 
and  'The  Murders  in  tiie  Rue  Morgue,"  the  tales  which  introduce 
^f.  Dupi/i,  and  had  formed  some  very  definite  ideas  of  his  own 
about  the  detective  in  fiction.  'In  a  work  which  con- 
sists in  the  drawing  of  detectives,"  lie  once  wrote,  'there 
are  only  one  or  two  qualities  which  one  can  use,  and  an 
author  is  forced  to  hark  back  upon  them  constantly,  so 
that  every  detective  must  really  resemble  every  other  de- 
tective to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  is  no  great 
originality  required  in  devising  or  constructing  such  a 
man,  and  the  only  possible  originality  which  one  can  get 
into  a  story  about  a  detective  is  in  giving  him  original 
plots  and  problems  to  solve,  as  in  his  equipment  there 
must  be  an  a!ert  acuteness  of  mind  to  grasp  facts,  and 
the  relation  which  each  of  them  bears  to  the  other.' 
After  thinking  over  his  detective  for  some  time  Dr. 
Doyle  began  building  up  a  scientific  system  by  which 
everything  might  be  logically  reasoned  out.  Along 
purely  intellectual  lines  Poe  had  done  that  before  with 
J/".  Dupiit.  Sherlock  Holmes  was  practical  and  syste- 
matic, and  where  he  differed  from  Dupin  was  that  in 
consequence  of  his  previous  scientific  education  he 
possest  a  vast  fund   of  exact  knowledge  from  which  to 

draw 

"While  it  remained  for  Slierloelc  Holmes  to  make  gen- 
erally  popular  the  science  of   deduction,  the   methods 
employed,   in  some  form  or  other,  may  be  traced  back 
from  writer  to  writer  vmtil  they  are  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity.     The  reasoning  of  .S"//<v-/<jr/'  Holmes  is  exactly 
along  the  lines  of  reasoning  followed  by  M.  Diipin  in 
'The  Purloined  Letter"  and  'Tlie  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue.'     I'oe  probal)ly  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  interesting 
story  in  Voltaire's  'Zadig,"  which  tells  how  Z'^z^//^  describes  to  the 
King's  chief  huntsman  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  horse  and  a  dog 
which  he  had  himself  never  seen.     Voltaire,  in  his  turn,  probably 
derived  his  hint  from  a  story  by  the  Clievalier  de  Mailly,  entitled 
'X'oyageet  Aventure  des  Trois   Princes  de  Sarendip,' which  ap- 
peared   in    17 19,    or    twenty- 
eight  years   earlier  than  "Za- 
dig." " 

Mr.  Maurice  notes  tiiat 
Sherlock  Hohiies  has  had  a 
remarkable  success  upon  the 
stage,  not  only  in  America, 
where  he  was  first  presented 
by  Mr.  William  (lillette  in 
1900,  but  also  in  Berlin  and 
Paris.  The  play  produced  in 
the  latter  city  during  the  past 
season  "follows  closely  on  the 
lines  of  the  Gillette  play,  dif- 
fering radically  only  in  its  last 
act,"  and  "  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  striking  successes 
that  the  Paris  stage  has 
known  for  years."  "The 
word  'sherlockitis"  is  only  one 
of  the  contributions  to  Pa- 
risian ari^ot  tor  which  Mr. 
Pierre  de  Courcelle's  adapta- 
tion has  been  responsible." 
By  courtly  of  "Collier's  Weekly."  ^^j^  Mauricc  writes  further  : 

DR.   JOSEPH    BELL, 

The  Edinburgh  Professor,  Who  ^vas  the  ""^I-    ^e    Courcelle's     play, 

original  of  tlw  great  detective.  with  .^^.   Gemier    m  the  title- 


role,  has  now  reached  almost  three  hundred  performances  at  the 
Theatre  Antoine,  a  very  remarkable  run  for  Paris.  The  result  of 
this  success  has  been  exceedingly  annoying  to  tiie  French  police 
officials.  One  Parisian  out  of  five  nowadays  considers  himself  a 
Sherlock  Holmes,  and  consequently  everybody  is  asking  why  AL 
Hamard  should  fail  where  the  English  detective  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  no  time.  In  connection  with  two  recent  sensation.d 
murders  the  Paris  papers  have  been  setting  fortii  their  versions  of 
how  these  mysterious  crimes  are  committed,  in  the  form  of  inter- 
views with  Sherlock  Hol/iies.  The  other  day  a  footman  stole 
a  casket  containing  ten  tiiousand  francs'  worth  of  jewels  and  con- 
cealed it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.     When 


'Collier's  Weekly." 

THE  LATE    JAMES    PAVN     AND   CONA.N    UOVI.Ii 

Engaged  in  a  tete-a-tete  in  Dr.  Doyle's  library. 

finally  forced  to  confess,  he  declared  that  he  iiad  been  so  much 
imprest  by  the  cunning  of  Holmes  and  the  skill  of  Moriarty  as  a 
criminal  that  he  wished  to  imitate  them." 


A  BRONTE  MARE'S-NEST 

'T'^'HEKE  must  be  in  England  a  certain  delight  in  literary  mare's- 
-^  nests.  Not  long  ago  we  recorded  their  discovery  of  a  ci- 
piier  that  gave  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  [see  Thic  LrriiK.\KY  Digest,  November  23,  1907]. 
Tiiis  discovery  was  due  to  a  schoolmaster  who  declined  to  take 
the  public  fully  into  his  contidence.  Now  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Academy,  Mr.  J.  Malham-Dembleby,  has  proof  positive 
that  Charlotte,  and  not  Emily,  Bronte  wrote  "  Wuthering  Heights," 
but  he  isn't  going  to  tell  us  any  more  about  it  at  present.  So  far 
as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Nicol,  the  schoolmaster,  hasn't  told  what  lie 
knows  about  .Shakespeare  and  Southampton.  Shall  we  ever  know 
the  proof  that  Charlotte,  and  not  her  sister,  wrote  the  famous 
novel?  Mr.  Malham-Dembleby  wrote  an  article  in  The  Fortnightly 
Rei'ieio  (March,  1907)  on  the  Bronte  subject,  yet  he  says  in  The 
./trt^/^/z/j' (August  1),  "  1  have  not  asyet  presented  in  print  virtually 
any  of  my  evidence  on  Charottle  Bronte's  'Wuthering  Heights,'" 
but  the  questions  of  interested  people  lead  him  tt)  tell  this  much  : 

"'Jane  Eyre'  traces  its  descent  immediately  from  the  same 
source  as  'Wuthering  Heights' ;  it  does  not  stand  alone,  having 
perfect  affinity  with  'Wuthering  Heights'  in  so  far  that  if  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  not  written  'Wuthering  Heights  '  my  regretful  duty 
would  have  been  to  show  she  had  been  guilty  of  one  of  the  most 
tiagrant  and  sensational  literary  thefts  imaginal)le 

"'Why  should  Currer  Bell  persist  in  denying  her  authorship  of 
"Wuthering  Heights  "? ' 

"  Because  a  disastrous  law-suit  might  have  resulted  but  for  her 
denials.     The  author  of  'Wuthering  Heights '—which  work  was 
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accepted  long  before  'Jane  Eyre" — was  pledged  to  send  iier  second 
work  (which  was  'Jane  Eyre')  to  a  Mr.  Newby,  the  publislier  cf 
'Wuthering  Heights.*  Read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  puVilishers  of  'Jane  Eyre  "  from  Cliarlotte  Bronte  in  respon.se 
to  their  offer  to  publish  the  next  works  by  the  authors  of  '.Agnes 
Grey'  and  'Wuthering  Heiglits'  : 

"...  'my  relatives  would  have  been  most  happy  had  it  been 
in  their  power  to  avail  themselves  of  your  proposal  respecting  the 
publication  of  their  future  works,  but  their  present  engagements 
to  Mr.  Newby  are  such  as  to  prevent  their  consulting  freely  their 
own  inclinations  and  interests,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  .  .  .  that 
engagements  must  be  respected  whether  tiiey  are  irksome  or  not. 
For  my  own  part  1  peculiarly  [italics  mine] 
regret  this  circumstance.' 

"In  view  of  my  evidence  I  know  that  Char- 
lotte Hronte  was  aware  she  used  the  word 
'peculiarly  '  in  its  proper  sense  ;  it  was  a  matter 
affecting  her  personal  property — it  meant  to 
her  the  loss  while  she  lived  of  the  recognition 
of  her  authorship  of  her  'Wuthering  Heights' ; 
it  meant  the  assumption  of  a  deceptive  role 
repugnant  to  her  honorable  nature,  but,  once 
assumed,  inseparable.  W'hat  tragedy  was 
this  :" 

In  a  letter  in  /'//<•  .Uiuleiiiy  (July  i8)  Mr. 
Malham  -  Dembleby  claims  the  supporting 
opinion  of  an  earlier  writer,  the  i)oet  Sidney 
Dobell,  who  declared  (in  The  l^alladium, 
September,  i<S3o)  "in  the  face  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  denying  the  authorship  of  'Wuthering 
Heights  ■  "  : 

"That  any  hand  but  that  wliich  shaped  'Jane 
Eyre'  and  '.Shirley'  cutout  the  earlier  statues 
[the  characters  in  'Wuthering  Heights ']  we 
should  require  more  than  t!ie  evidence  of  our 
senses  to  believe.  .  .  ,  Whatever  absolute 
superiority  we  may  discover  in  'Jane  Eyre,' 
we  find  in  it  only  further  evidence  of  the 
l)roducing  qualities  to  which  '  Wuthering 
Heights'  bears  testimony." 

The  Manchester    Giianliaii  agrees  to    wait 
for  Mr.   Malham-I)em])lel)y's   "evidence,"  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  claims  the  right  "to  express 
dulitv."     Further: 


ro|.y-ii:hl.-.l,    1UII4,  In 
LOU  1st  CHAM) 


Who  for  many  years 

salon  in  Boston 


rorous  incre- 


"  If  he  could  establish  his  point  lie  would  mai"  a  uolilc  romantic 
story  and  a  perfectly  coherent  and  well-authenticated  one.  If 
Emily  Hrontewere  proved  not  to  have  written 'Wuthering  Heights" 
she  would  reinain  an  astonishing  and  distinguished  person  by  vir- 
tue of  her  poems,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  conspire  to  take  these 
from  her;  but  she  would  share  with  her  sister  an  extraordinary 
deception  begun  for  the  most  flimsy  reasons  and  carried  on  with 
incredible  success.  If  Emily  Hrontc  did  not  write  'Wuthering 
Heights'  we  may  as  well  pool  the  world's  literature  and  say  it  was 
written  bv  mankind." 


FOSTERING  THE  LITERARY  LIFE 

''T  ^  11 1%  clcmenls  necessary  to  the  flourishing  of  the  literary  salon 
^  are  supposed  not  to  exist  in  any  abundance  in  this  country, 
yet  it  is  being  said  of  the  late  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  that 
she  "contributed  so  far  as  one  person  may  to  create  the  atmosphere 
in  which  letters  live  and  flourish."  Her  home  was  Boston,  and  T/ie 
Transcript,  looking  upon  contemporary  Boston  as  living  in  "the 
dusk  of  her  departed  literary  gods,"  speaks  with  affection  of  the 
woman  who  "maintained  so  many  years  a  very  good  examj)le  of  a 
'salon'  such  as  we  read  of  in  the  Old  World,  where  the  'intellectuals' 
may  meet  and  exchange  \iews  and  news."  There  was  no  provin- 
cialism in  Mrs.  Moulton's  experience  of  life,  as  I'lie  Transcript 
shows  : 

"It  was  tlie  habit  she  had  of  keeping  in  loucl)  with  I.ontloii  and 
Paris  bv  annual  visits  of  sevi-ral  montlis  during  the  lieight  of  tlie 


season  in  those  capitals  that  enabled  her  to  keep  literary  folk  here 
acquainted  at  lirst  hand  with  the  ever-renewed  procession  of  liter- 
ary lions  in  the  great  centers.  It  was  almost  an  experience  of  the 
real  thing  to  get  her  intiinate  personal  touch  upon  the  individuality 
and  peculiarity  of  each  new  star  rising  on  the  horizon  in  European 
letters.  How  this  poet  lived,  how  that  novelist's  garden  was  laid 
out,  how  such  and  such  an  editor  or  philosopher  conducted  him- 
self at  table,  or  what  the  great  portrait  painter  himself  said  of  his 
portrait  of  Lady  So-and-So,  that  everybody  was  at  the  moment 
talking  about,  all  these  fresh  tidings  from  the  people  who  are  doing 
things  in  the  literary  world  really  helped  the  illusion  that  here  in 
Boston  some  of  us  might  be  in  it  and  of  it,  too. 

"  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  considering 
tlie  merits  of  a  life  lived  as  Mrs.  Moulton's  was — 
from  girlhood  to  age — and  a  graceful  and  beau- 
tiful old  age  she  knew  how  to  make  it — that  the 
literary  life  is  quite  the  exceptional  one  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  of  her  work,  in  large  part,  if 
more  of  such  lives  are  lived  among  us.  If  there 
comes  to  be  enough  of  them  so  that  by  touching 
elbows  they  make  a  fraternity  strong  enough  to 
insist  upon  some  things  with  publishers  and  the 
public,  strong  enough  to  uphold  certain  stand- 
ards of  taste  and  culture,  and  above  all  to  create 
tliat  indefinable  medium  vaguely  termed  'atmos- 
phere '  which  nevertheless  is  the  very  breath 
of  a  flourishing  literary  productiveness  in  any 
community — Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 
will  be  looked  back  to  as  a  founder.  She  was 
simply  in  earnest  about  literature  and  the 
iiteran,'  life." 

Her  prime  function  and  public  service,  it 
is  asserted,  was  "to  make  the  most  of  every 
springing  promise  of  a  poet — to  make  him,  or 
lier,  feel  that  there  was  nothing  else  so  impor- 
tant in  the  world  as  the  gifts  they  were  work- 
ing together."  But  she  led  a  busily  productive 
literary  life  on  her  own  account  as  well.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  her  first  book  of  poems  and 
sketches  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  This. 
That,  and  the  Other."  She  wrote  freely  for  the 
leading  magazines  and  for  newspapers  when 
newspapers  demanded  a  literary  quality  in  their  productions. 
I'oetry,  fiction,  travel,  and  children"s  stories  were  the  genre  in 
wiiich  siie  worked.  In  the  notices  following  her  death  at  Boston 
on  .August  lo  there  is  frequent  cjuotation  of  one  of  her  best- 
known  poems.     It  is  this  : 

We  lay  us  down  to  sleep, 

.And  leave  to  God  the  rest; 
Whether  to  wake  and  weep 

Or  wake  no  more  lie  best. 

Why  vex  our  souls  with  care? 

The  grave  is  cool  and  low, — 
Have  we  found  life  so  fair 

That  we  should  dread  to  go? 

We've  kissed  love's  sweet,  rpd  lips, 

.■\nd  left  them  sweet  and  re<l. 
The  rose  the  wild  l>ee  sips     ■, 

Blooms  on  when  he  is  dead. 

Some  faithful  friends  we've  found; 

But  they  who  love  us  best, 
When  we  are  under  ground 

Will  laugh  on  with  the  rest. 

No  task  have  we  l:)egvm 

But  other  hands  can  take, 
Ko  work  beneath  the  sun 

F"or  which  we  need  lo  wake, 

Then  hold  us  fast,  sweet  Death, 

If  so  it  seemeth  liest 
To  Him  who  gave  us  breath 

That  we  should  go  to  rest. 

We  lay  us  down  to  sleep; 

Our  weary  eyes  we  close; 
Whether  to  wake  and  weep 

Or  wake  no  more.  He  kno>\'. 


E,   Pur.ly.   BtRlon. 


I.KR    MCHLTON, 

maintained  a  literary 
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GEUKGE  GOULU. 


E.  H.   HARRIMAN. 


DARWIN     P.    KINGSLEV, 

President  of  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company. 


JAMES    M  CREA, 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


THE    FINANCIAL    OUTLOOK 


THE  CHECK  TO  ADVANCING  PRICES 

After  several  weeks  of  rising  prices  in 
the  stock-market,  there  came  in  the 
week  of  August  lo  to  15  a  check  at- 
tended by  sharp  decHnes.  Altho  this 
was  the  week  of  Bryan's  notification 
speech,  the  decUnes  were  not  generally 
attributed  to  that  event.  The  New  York 
Times  remarked  that,  "so  far  from  giving 
cause  for  alarm  in  Wall  Street  or  elsewhere," 
the  speech  was  "  really  soothing,"  while  the 
New  York  Sun  (both  these  papers  being 
hostile  to  Mr.  Bryan)  said  that  "the 
Street  showed  as  little  disposition  to 
attach  importance  to  the  Bryan  speech 
of  acceptance  as  it  did  to  the  publication 
of  the  Taft  acceptance  speech." 

Quite  another  cause  is  found  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which  also  is 
supporting  Taft.  After  remarking  that 
the  declines  "need  not  have  been  so  very 
surprizing  when  the  advance  is  recalled," 
the  writer  added : 

"Stocks  such  as  Union  Pacific,  Reading, 
and  St.  Paul,  which  have  led  in  the  con- 
tinuous speculation  of  the  past  six  weeks, 
had  risen  in  that  period  12  to  16  points, 
and  had  done  so  on  predictions  of  an  im- 
mediate resumption  of  business  activity 
which  had  not  materialized.  To  such  a 
process  there  is  a  necessary  limit,  unless 
some  notable  and  unexpected  event,  of  a 
favorable  nature,  occurs  to  bring  the 
investing  public  into  the  market  as  a 
buyer.  And  that  is  exactly  what  had  not 
occurred." 

A  similar  view  was  taken  by  The  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle  (August  15),  which  said, 
"the  sort  of  reckless  advance  in  values 
had  gotten  for  the  moment  entangled  in 
its  own  audacity,  paving  the  way  for  the 
slump."  The  New  York  Herald,  continu- 
ing to  print  its  list  of  railroad  and  indiis- 
trial  stock  prices  for  the  present  and  for 
two  years  ago,  shows  that,  should  divi- 
dends be  paid  as  now,  many  stocks  are 
still  (August  18)  attractive.  (See  adjoin- 
ing column  for  table.) 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

Discussing  the  stock-market  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Bryan's  speech,  the 
.\ew  York  Evening  Post  remarks  that 
the  decline  in  values  in  the  week  of  August 
10  to  15  "ended  when  the  speech  was 
found  to  be  calm  and  deliberate  in  tone," 
prices  which  had  been  declining  before 
that  event  recovering  after  it.  Turning 
to  the  future,  the  writer  finds  that  "the 
promise  is  for  a  different  sort  of  contest 
from  what  was  apparently  foreshadowed 
eight  naonths  ago.  The  idea  then  preva- 
lent in  the  market  being  that  the  contest 
would  be  marked  by  violent  agitation, 
by  parades  of  unemployed,  by  denuncia- 
tions of  wealth  in  general,  by  incendiary 
speeches,  and  by  appeal  to  every  instinct 
of    class    prejudice    and    resentment."      If 


this  is  in  fact  to  be  the  character  of  the 
campaign,  the  preliminary  signs  of  it  are 
thus  far  lacking.  Should  the  case  be  that 
the  present  calm  demeanor  is  to  be  main- 
tained until  the  election  is  over,  the 
writer  thinks  it  "worth  while  asking  how 
far  the  expected  disturbance  of  business 
and  finance  is  likely  to  materialize."  He 
says: 

"Up  to  the  present  time,  most  people 
have  explained  the  market's  indifference 
to  politics  as  due  to  its  conviction  that 
Mr.  Taft  would  be  an  easy  winner.  This 
is  still  the  belief,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
shaken,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  campaign — in  which  case  the 
'political  scare'  may  be  heard  from. 
The  supposition  that  financial  interests 
are  indifferent  as  to  which  candidate 
wins  will  hardly  commend  itself  to  most 
observant    people;     but    there    is    plainly 


RAILWAY   SHARES 

Yearl  y 
Dividend, 
Na.vie.  Per  cent. 

*Atchison 5 

Atchison  pf 5 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 6 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  pf 4 

Central  of  New  Jersey 8 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio i 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &•  St.  Paul 7 

Chicago  &  Xorthwestern 7 

Delaware  &  Hudson 9 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pf 5 

Great  Northern  pf 7 

Illinois  Central .  7 

*Louisville  &  Nashville 5 

Mo.,  Kans.  &  Texas  pf 4 

*Ne\v  York  Central 5 

New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 8 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 2 

Northern  Pacific 7 

tPennsyl  vania  Railroad 6 

P.,  C,  C.  &  St.  Louis 4 

Reading 4 

Southern  Pacific 6 

Southern  Pacific  pf : 7 

Union  Pacific 10 

Union  Pacific  pf 4 

L\DUSTRIAL. 

American  Car  &  Foundry  pf 7 

American  Locomotive  pf 7 

American  Smelting  &  R.efining  pf 7 

American  Sugar 7 

American  Telegraph  &  Telephone 8 

American  Tobacco  pf 6 

Central  Leather  pf 7 

General  Electric 8 

*  International  Paper  pf 4 

National  Lead  Co.  pf 7 

United  States  Steel 2 

United  States  Steel  pf 7 

*  Paid  6  per  cent,  in  1906.     t  Paid  7  per  cent,  in  1906. 
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Present 

Price, 

Income, 
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1900. 
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1  lOi 
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87I 

5. 70 

106 

4.72 

9S 

5. 27 

I2SJ 

4-79 

94 

6.3S 

99* 

4.02 

83 

4.82 

239i 

3-33 

198 

4.04 

6si 

I-S2 

42i 

2.33 

199! 

3SI 

146J 

4.79 

240 

2.82 

160 

4.38 

234? 

3.83 

i68i 

S-34 

9ii 

5    46 

68 

7.36 

348 

2  .06 

i36i 

SI4 

i84i 

3.79 

137 

S-ii 

IS6J 

3.82 

no 

4-54 

76 

S.26 

64 

6.2s 

iS6i 

3    84 

los 

4.77 

204j 

i-23 

140 

S-72 

S7i 

3-49 

42 

4.76 

232* 

3.02 

142J 

4.90 

I47i 

4-74 

1244 

4.83 

87 
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inanife-i.  even  on  Wall  Street,  a  curifnis 
apathy  which  terlainly  did  mn  prevail 
in  either  lyoo  or  iSy6.  This  is  doubtless 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  currency 
3-  n<}{  now  directh'  involved  in  the  contest, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  even  A\  all 
Street  has  been  educated,  in  the  past  eight 
vears.  to  tolerance  and  often  ajjproval  of 
attacks   on    "predatcjry    wealth.' 

"In  those  earlier  years,  the  great  aggre- 
gations of  capital  were  looked  upon,  from 
the  Stock  Exchange,  as  the  guardians  and 
j)rotectors  of  financial  conservatism.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  them  are  to-day  re- 
garded, even  in  investment  centers,  as 
}>romoters  of  speculation.  disturl)ers  of 
economic  equilibrium,  and.  in  not  a  few 
instances,  as  freebooters,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  preserves  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
itself.  In  so  far  as  Wall  Street  has  ap- 
plauded the  achievements  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Hughes  in  their 
Tussle  with  Predatory  Wealth,  it  can  not 
grow  very  acutely  alanned  over  Mr. 
Bryan's  remarks  on  the  same  subject" 

The  writer  next  discusses  the  influence 
that  Bryan's  election,  or  a  belief  that  he 
-ivill  be  elected,  might  have,  and  says: 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  remarks  at 
Lincoln,  accepting  the  nomination,  was, 
that  they  did  not  touch  on  the  currency, 
or  on  the  management  of  the  Treasury,  or 
on  surrender  to   labor-union  dictation,  or 

<  >n  the  question  of  government  control 
of  railways.  Mr.  Bryan  has  given  in  the 
]>ast  some  samples  of  his  mode  of  thinking 
on  these  problems,  and  the  wheel  of  cir- 
cumstances notoriously  moves,  in  our 
]>ublic  affairs,  that  any  one  of  these  prob- 
lems, or  all  of  them  at  once,  might  sudden- 
ly come  to  the  front,  in  critical  shape,  at 
any  moment.     This  would  be  the  question 

<  'f  gra\"r  U  doubt  in  the  financial  mind,  if  the 
market  were  once  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  result  of  the  election  is  in 
doubt." 


THE  FAITH  OF  EUROPE  IN  US 

Returning  travelers  report  a  decidedly 
better  feeling  toward  us  among  European 
investors  than  at  any  time  since  the  panic 
of  last  October  Newspapers  have  already 
made  reports  of  remarks  of  this  nature 
made  to  their  reporters  by  George  Gould, 
and  Darwin  P.  Kingsley.  E.  H.  Harriman, 
traveling  in  the  West,  has  also  spoke 
optimistically.  Along  with  these  evidences 
of  faith  has  come  to  hand  an  article  in 
Thr  Statist  (Londf)n,  June  27)  in  which  it 
IS  declared : 

"The  continued  progress  of  the  United 
States  would  be  much  more  doubtful  did 
the  country  not  possess  unlimited  power 
of  expancfing  its  agricultural  outjuit. 
But  it  is  not  within  sight  of  the  period  in 
which  it  will  not  be  able  enormously  to 
increase  its  output  of  foodstuffs.  In  the 
West  and  in  the  South  there  are  very  large 
districts  still  awaiting  cultivation,  and  these 
districts  are  supplemented  by  great  tracts 
of  land  where  irrigation  is  only  in  its 
initial  stages.  Moreover,  after  the  whole 
country  is  brought  under  cultivation  by 
what  is  known  as  extensive  farming,  the 
resort  to  inten.sive  fanning  may  enable 
It  to  don'  '  •'  T-roduction  possible  under 
the     pn  •cm        The     agricultural 

lands  of  (1  States  are  among  the 

most   fci  I-  whole  world,  and   yet 

wheat  i-  at  the  rate  of  only   15 

bushels  to  Liic  .ieic.  Last  year  the  yield 
was  only  14.6  bushels.  This  degree  of 
fruitfulnc^<  i--  c>nly  one-half  that  attained 
in  Grea'    Hitaiti 

"The  possible  incre.ise  in  the  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  and  manufacturing  wealth 
of  the  lountry  is.  for  all  ii.u  ileal  ]>ur])oses. 


unlimited,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  country  will  continue  to  grow 
in  population  and  in  wealth  as  ra])idly,  or 
nearly  as  rapidly,  in  proportion  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  That  the  volume  of  its  trade  will 
again  double,  or  nearly  double,  in  the 
next  decade,  as  it  has  in  every  decade  for 
over  a  century,  we  ha\e  no  doubt.  In 
brief,  the  crisis  of  last  year  was  simply 
a  sudden  and  dramatic  readjustment  of 
conditions  which  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country  rendered  essential, 
and  which  will  have  lasting  and  beneficial 
results." 

The  writer  then  discusses  the  period  of 
jjrobable  recovery.  He  says  "signs  are 
accumulating  that  the  great  depression  of 
the  last  few  months  is  becoming  less 
marked,  and  that  before  many  months 
pass  there  will  be  pronounctd  recovery." 
and  proceeds  further  to  say : 

"A  bountiful  harvest  will  do  much 
to  bring  trade  back  to  its  normal  vol- 
ume; and  other  powerful  forces  are  also 
working  toward  greater  activity.  The 
expenditures  of  capital  upon  new  build- 
ings, upon  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  of  railway  equipment,  upon 
municipal  improvements,  and  upon  the 
extension  and  equijiment  of  factories  and 
mills,  have  been  greatly  curtailed,  and  the 
supply  of  capital  is  ra]>idly  o\"ertaking  the 
demand.  It  is  true  that  the  issues  of  new 
capital  are  still  considerable,  but  these  are 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  funding  the 
floating  debt  incurred  during  the  great 
activity  of  last  year.  In  a  short  time  the 
supply  of  capital  will  greatly  exceed  the 
demand,  and  difhcuUy  will  arise  in  finding 
eiTiployment  for  the  surplus.  An  abun- 
dant supj)ly  of  capital  plus  confidence  are 
the  greatest  of  all  forces  making  for  trade 
expansion. 

"Again,  the  reduced  consumption  of  the 
American  people  in  the  last  few  months 
has  cau.sed  great  shrinkage  in  the  imports 
into  the  country;  at  the  same  time,  their 
desire  to  obtain  as  much  cash  as  possible 
has  stimulated  them  to  export  their  prod- 
uce freely.  Hence  the  balance  of  trade 
with  other  countries  has  become  very 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  The  bal- 
ance apparently  due  to  the  United  States 
is  so  large  that  .America  will  be  able  to 
withdraw  from  Europe  a  large  amount 
of  gold  as  soon  as  the  state  of  trade  in  the 
States  calls  for  additional  currency  or 
for  increased  bank  reserves." 

Since  the  article  in  The  Statist  was 
])rinted,  later  figures  for  our  imjjorts  and 
exports  ha\e  been  given  out  from  Wash- 
ington; for  both  kinds  of  trade  they  con- 
tinue to  show  heavy  declines  as  compared 
with  the  figures  for  last  year.  For  July 
this  year,  it  appears  that  the  total  of 
exports  was  $103,200,2  19  or  a  decrease  of 
$25,349,316;  the  July  total  is  the  smallest 
since  August,  1904.  when  goods  \alued 
at  only  $92,253,881  were  .shipped  abroad. 
Imports  have  also  declined  heavily.  The 
July  returns  show  that  $86,406,316  worth 
were  imported,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
$38,215,577  compared  with  July  last  year. 
The  total  of  imports  for  July  is  not  the 
smallest  for  the  year,  however;  altho  with 
exports  the  July  total  is  the  smallest.  In 
May  of  this  year  our  imports  were  only  of 
a  \alue  of  $84,042,628 

WHEAT   SHIPMENTS  THROUGH  CANA- 
DIAN PORTS 

Among  the  transportation  ]iroblems  that 
now  interest  Canada  none  surpasses  that 
which   aims   to   provide   new   routes   from 


the  Xorthwest  to  Montreal  and  one  from 
the  Canadian  West  by  way  of  Fort  Churchill 
<^n  Hudson  Bay  and  thence  to  Liverpool. 
Of  the  routes  to  Montreal  a  writer  in  the 
London  Kcoiiomist  remarks  that  thev 
raise  the  question.  Will  New  York  or 
Montreal  be  the  future  great  summer 
wheat  port  of  North  America?  While  reali- 
zing that  "  for  winter  transport  Montreal  is 
u.selessand  can  not  compete  with  the  United 
States  towns."  the  writer  remarks  that  "for 
summer  shipment  it  is  the  obvious  port 
The  reason  for  this  is  "its  position  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  gives  it  direct  water 
communication  with  the  chain  of  lakes." 
The  controlling  item  in  the  wheat  problem 
is  the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  by  rail  is  5  Ac.  per 
bushel,  while  "wheat  can  be  carried  from 
the  very  interior  of  the  country  to  Mon- 
treal for  5c." 

Not  only  does  the  Welland  Canal  now 
make  Montreal  the  cheaper  port  to  reach, 
but,  when  that  canal  is  enlarged,  as 
planned,  lake  steamers  will  be  able  to  go 
direct  to  Montreal,  thus  avoiding  re- 
loading into  smaller  boats  for  the  canal, 
and  making  it  cheaj^cr  still.  But  this 
canal  is  not  the  only  scheme  Canadians 
have  for  bringing  Montreal  nearer  to 
Winnipeg: 

"The  Trent  Canal,  when  finished,  will 
connect  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario, 
and  so  do  away  with  the  journey  through 
Lake  Erie.  There  is  also  the  far  more 
ambitious  scheme  of  the  Georgian  Bav 
Canal,  which  will,  if  carried  out,  take  the 
trartic  straight  across  from  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Huron  to  the  Ottawa  River 
and  so  down  to  Montreal.  At  i)resent  the 
work  has  not  advanced  beyond  a  survey 
of  the  country.  It  will  practically  com- 
plete a  straight  line  from  Montreal  to  the 
western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  saving  the 
zigzag  voyage  through  three  great  lakes, 
and  reducing  the  latter  part  of  the 
wheat's  journey  by  more  than  two-thirds. 
If  the  scheme  succeeds.  New  York  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  compete  against  Mon- 
treal for  the  handling  of  the  summer 
wheat  traffic." 

In  The  Quarterly  Re'rieu'  (July)  a  writer 
outlines  the  advantages  to  Canada  of  the 
summer  freight  route  by  way  of  Hudson 
Bay.  More  than  five  hundred  iniles  north 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
lies  a  region  with  great  wheat-growing  pos- 
sibilities. It  extends  in  fact  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  north  of  the  L'nited  State> 
boundary.  The  writer  says  of  the  benefit 
of  the  route: 

"It  is  to  the  Hudson  Bay  route  that 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  look  with 
most  confidence.  Fort  Churchill  (on 
Hudson  Bay)  and  Montreal  are  practically 
the  same  distance  from  Liverpool.  If  this 
route  is  feasible,  it  would  mean  that  the 
products  of  the  .Northwest  would,  in  their 
movement  to  the  sea.  have  their  rail 
journey  shortened  by  a  thousand  miles, 
while  the  ocean  jjortfon  of  the  journey  to 
Liverj)CK)l  would  be  practically  the  same 
as  at  present.  The  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  open  this  route  by 
building  a  railway  to  Fort  Churchill  As 
a  grain  center  Winneueg  now  stands  second 
in  .North  America,  it  is  exceeded  only  by 
Miniieap«>lis." 

LOSSES  IN  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

A  compilation  has  been  made  by  The 
Financial   Chrimirlc    (.\ugust     15)    of    losses 
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Timber  Bonds 


Secured  by  tirst  mortgage  on  9,270 
acres  of  timber  land  with  70.725.000 
feet  of  mevLliantalile  timber,  situ- 
ated witliin  easy  reach  of  a  large 
city.  Bonds  mature  in  five  annual 
installments  from  1909  to  191 3. 
Value  of  Company's  timber  lands 
is  ample  to  protect  this  issue  and  is 
not  to  be  inipaired  by  cutting  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  bonds.  Payment 
of  principle  and  interest  guaranteed 
by  stockholders  whose  net  worth  is 
not  less  than  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  issue. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  641 R. 

Peabodj, 
Honghteling  &Go, 

(Eitablished  1865) 
181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


IMPROVE 
YOUR   ADVERTISING 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  practical 
books  on  advertising  ever  w  ritten  is  • '  Push= 
ing  Your  Business,"  by  T.  U.  MacCxregor, 
of  the  "  ISankers'  Magazine,"  New  York. 
A  126-page,  illustrated,  cloth-bound  book, 
crammed  full  of  money-making  ideas  from 
the  experience  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
writers  of  financial  advertising.  The  author 
wrote  a  circular  that  brought  in  ^62,000  in 
three  weeks.  An  inspiration  in  every  sen- 
tence, as  interesting  as  a  romance,  but 
extremely  practical  as  a  working  text  book 
for  all  advertisers. 

"Written  by  a  man  who  knows  how." — Albany 
"Argus." 

"  ijimple  enough  for  a  tyro  to  understand.'— Robl. 
Frothingham,  Advertising  Manager,  Everybody's 
Magazine. 

"  Most  to  the  point  of  any  hook  on  advertising." — 
Ruscoe  School  of  Commerce,  New  Vork. 
Price,  SI. 00  ro>tpaia 
BANKERS    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
93  William  St..  New  York 


Public  Utility  Bonds 

Of    Interest    to    Business    Men 
Professional  Men  and   Women 

It  is  becoming  widely  recognized 
that  the  bonds  of  Public  Utility 
Corporations  operating  in  large  and 
thriving  communities  are  one  of  the 
most  desirable  forms  of  investment 
for  business  men,  professional  men 
and  women. 

Based  upon  safety  and  liberal  in- 
come return  combimd.  a  properly  se- 
lected Public  Utility  Bond  is  one  of 
the  nil  st  attracti'^'C  inicstinents  in 
the  world. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you,  free 
of  cost,  acopy  of  our  special  circular 
explaining  the  important  features 
whichwill  be  found  toalwaysunderly 
a  sound  issueof  Public  Utility  Bonds. 

Write  for  Circular  No.   450 

Spencer  Trask  &,  Co. 

Investment    Bankers 

William  and  Pine  Sts.,  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


home  by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  i 
for  the  half  year  endinjj  June  30.     While  | 
not    coniplete,  it    shows   "a    tremendous  I 
falling  off,"  both    in  the  magnittide  and  in 
the    ratio  of    the  decrpase.       The    re])orts 
presented    coni])rise    131)   roads  or  systems 
and    coxer  an   aggregate  of  o\-er   200,000 
miles    of    road.       On    this    aggregate    the 
shrinkage   is   gross   revenue,    as   compared 
with     ihe    corresjxmding    six     months    of 
11)07.    I'eaehes     $iS(),S33,64().     The     writer 
add^-: 

And  yei  the  total  is  by  no  mean- 
ciimplete.  Tho  the  miIeaL,e  represented 
is  \  ei  y  large,  e.xceeding,  as  jusl  said, 
20J.000  miles,  about  28,000  miles  of  road 
are  not  embraced  in  ottr  table.  Making 
allowance  for  the  mileage  unrepresented 
and  for  the  Jure  loss  in  the  case  of  the 
ro.ids  which  ha\"e  as  yet  only  reported  for 
ti\e  months  to  May  31,  it  .seeins  safe  to 
compute  the  reduction  in  gross  earnings 
for  the  entire  six  months  for  the  whole 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States  at 
from  230  to  240  million  dollars.  That 
is  to  say,  otir  railroads  had  during  the 
six  months  of  1908  from  $230,000,000  tu 
3240.000,000  less  to  spend  than  in  the  cor- 
resjjonding  si.\  months  of  last  year.  In  | 
ratio  the  falling  off  for  the  si.x  months, 
based  on  the  definitely  ascertained  results 
as  recorded  in  our  table,  reaches  nearly 
17  per  cent.  (16.80  per  cent.),  and  in  this 
case  the  percentage  is  not  likely  to  be 
materially  changed  with  the  receipt  of 
coinplete  returns. 

"As  the  United  States  railroad  system 
as  a  whole  sustained  such  an  extraordinary 
loss  in  earnings,  so  the  separate  roads  and 
systems  are  distinguished  in  the  same 
way.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  fallen 
no  less  than  $26,334,900  behind  in  its  gross 
for  the  si.x  months,  and  this  covers  only 
the  lines  directly  operated  east  and  west 
of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  The  Xew  York 
Central  system,  including  the  subsidiary 
and  controlled  roads,  has  .suffered  a  de- 
crease of  $17,510,067.  These  two  systems 
stand  in  a  class  by  themsehes  for  amount 
of  loss,  but  the  decreases  are  hea\-y  e\'ery- 
where  and  reach  very  large  amounts  on  all 
the  leading  systems. 

"As  for  the  influences  resjionsible  for 
the  adverse  results  in  1908,  the  depres- 
sion in  trade — brought  about  by  the 
lcgislati\-e  and  governmental  assaults  on 
railroads  and  other  corporations,  thus 
destroying  the  credit  of  such  corporations 
and  correspondingly  curtailing  their  capi- 
tal expendittires — has  been  the  chief 
among  them.  Unfortunately,  the  faUing 
off  in  railroad  reventies,  by  further  cutting 
down  the  spending  ])ower  oi  the  roads, 
acted  to  intensify  and  aggravate  the  bu.si- 
ness  depression  and  to  make  it  still  more 
])ronounced.  There  ha\"e  been,  howe\-er, 
some  other  circumstances  and  influences 
which  have  served  to  accentuate  the  loss 
in  tratflc  and  in  revenues.  Thus  the  grain 
moxement,  both  as  ineasured  bv  the 
receipts  at  the  seaboard  and  the  deliveries 
at  the  Western  pritnary  inarkets,  sus- 
tained a  very  noteworthv  reduction." 

Diplomatically  Exprest. — In  lime  of  athlcti 
rivalry  no  sentiment  expresses  the  thought.s  of  .1 
Harvard  man  better  than  "To  h-  !  \vith  Vale 
!)can  Briggs,  of  the  faculty,  and  the  Rev.  Ed  war' 1 
I^veretl  Hale,  veteran  clergyman  and  chaplain  of  the 
t'nited  States  Senate,  once  went  down  to  Solilici- 
i'ield  together  at  such  a  time. 

"Where  are  you  going,  dean?"  asked  a  fiiend. 

"To  veil  with  Hale,"  answered  the  smiling  Rri^;).; 
patriotically  ari'l  svith  rlijrlomacy. — Lippincott's. 

.\n  Inlieritanco.  Regularity  in  artificial  teeth 
pleases  many,  as  it  did  the  woman  who  was  talking 
recently  with  a  friend  just  in  front  of  a  Koator.-HcraJd 
man  on  a  North-Shore  train.  She  was  rather  good 
looking  and  she  chattered  until  her  companion  said 
How  well  your  teeth  look."  She  answered-  "Do 
you  like  them'  I'm  so  glad.  Vou  know,  they  were 
mother's." — Troy  Times. 
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Welchs 

Crape 

Juice 

You  may  be  acquaint- 
ed with  Welch's  Grape 
Juice,  but  do  you  know 
of  the  many  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  served  ? 

We  have  two  book- 
lets with  recipes  which 
will  be  sent  free  upon 
request. 

The  best  "one  of  these 
recipes  and  one  that 
makes  an  ideal  refresh- 
ment for  receptions,  par- 
ties, table  use  at  home, 
etc.,  we  call 

Unfermented 

Grape 
PvincK 

Take  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  and  one  orange, 
one  pint  Welch's  Grape 
Juice,  one  quart  water 
and  one  small  cup  of 
sugar.  If  served  from 
a  punch  bowl,  sliced 
oranges  and  pineapple 
maybe  added.  Of  course 
serve  cold. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  keep 
Welch's,  send  $3.00  for 
trial  dozen  pints,  express 
prepaid  east  of  Omaha. 
Booklet  of  forty  delicious 
ways  of  using  Welch's 
Grape  Juice,  free.  Sample 
3-oz.  bottle  by  mail  10  cents 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litekaky  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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AI^UMINOID 


IT'S    OPEN    SEASON 

On  thi*  faat  flyinc  game 

"T*!!  KY  arc  so  spi-edy  that  you  must  aim  two  or 
*  tliref  <Uiy^  ahead  Write  your  name  and  our-, 
on  a  [xistalcard,  pull  the  trif;Ker  and 
t/'nclc  Sam  will  retrieve  the  birds. 

What  will  these  free  samples  do?  ^^-^^Ai 
They  will  write  faster,  wear  lonKcr  and  ' 
k;ive  you  more  satisfaction  than  any 
pen  you  ever  hid.  They  are  made  of  fine,  firm, 
smooth,  sprinf(y  metal  that  can't  corrode  or  ni-.i 
or  catch  or  splutter. 

They  are  headed 
your  way! 

Shoot  Quick 

A.  L.  Salomon  &  Co. 

347   Broadway,  New  York 

CANNON  BALL  PENP 


I  'HERE  are  always  two   sides 

to  a  question,  but  there  is  just 

one  periodical  where  you  can  learn 

ALL  the  FACTS 
ALL  the  ISSUES 
ALL  the  NEWS 

OF 

ALL  THE  PARTIES 

in  the   Pretent  Campaign 

The  Literary  Digest 


CURRENT  POETR\ 

The    Hcriisal. 
By  William  Sta.sley   HkAiTiiwAirE. 

See  how  the  fitful  firelight  falls 

Upon  the  walls', 
And  I  in  the  darkened  comer  here. 

So  far,  so  near. 

/  TvondfT 
How  high's  the  sky.  how  deep  hell's  under  ! 

She  speaks  no  word.  I  wish  none  said. 

Silence  is  dead. 
I  watch  her  dreams  move  in  and  out. 

A  fairy  rout. 

To  fall 
Helween.  would  a  cry  he  heard  at  all  * 

.\h.  me!  what  doubtful  things  I  think. 

Here  on  the  brink 
Wiiere  my  life  must  leap  on  yes  or  no. 

Far  down  below. 

.4  cry. 
the  four  great  winds  hear  rushing  by  ! 

"Good-night. — Good-night."  she  said  with  grace- 
Words  commonplace 
To  a  meaning  I  hoped  her  lips  would  take 
When  my  soul  spake. 

O  wonder! 
Xo  cry — but  how  deep  down  the  fall  is  under  ! 

—  The  American  Magazine  (Sept  i 


Hv  Theodosia  Garriso.n. 

Between  us  stands  the  closed  door  of  your  griet. 
Oh.  my  belovfed,  is  this  thing  well  done  ' 
W'hat  part  have  I  with  summer  and  with  sun 
Since  you  deny  them  to  your  heart's  relief  ? 
Was  I  Life's  jester  then  and  nothing  more  ? 
Open  the  door  '. 

Think  you  I  walk  with  gladness  while  afar 
You  sit  alone  with  sorrow  ?      Nay,  not  so! 
There  is  no  tear  you  shed  I  do  not  know. 
No  wound  you  feel  but  I  too  bear  its  scar — 
May  I  not  stand  beside  you,  then,  the  less 
Wounded  by  knowledge  of  your  loneliness  ? 

Know  this,  that  I.  a  watcher  in  the  night, 
Would  find  no  word  to  censure  or  complain 
Could  I  but  see  upon  your  window-pane 
The  glow  of  hearth-flame  and  of  candle-light. 
So  might  I  turn,  who  now  may  only  wait 
Knowing  you  sit  in  darkness — desolate. 

Oh.  my  beloved,  is  this  thing  well  done  ? 
Is  Love  the  veriest  servant  of  your  years 
Unworthy  to  be  comrade  of  your  tears  ' 
Was  mirth  alone  the  bond  that  made  us  one  ? 
Then  to  the  clown  if  Love  be  king  no  more — 
Open  the  door! 

—  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  (August). 


PERSONAL 

The  .Silent  Man  Who  Does  ThlnKw.  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  has  the  ehviablc  reputation  of  a  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  everything  he  has  undertaken,  with- 
out any  "pull"  and  with  an  entire  lack  of  self-ad- 
vertising. He  is  a  bom  organizer,  with  a  i>crfcct 
genius  for  systematization.  To  qtiotc  from  the  New 
York  W'orlt's  Washington  correspondence 

You  can  trace  Hitchcock's  steps  for  the  past  (iftcen 
or  sixteen  years  in  the  public  service  by  monuments 
of  achievement,  by  tasks  accomplished,  by  the  tithes 
he  has  laid  at  the  altar  of  Do  Something,  who  is 
the  only  really  great  joss  whom  we  as  Americans 
as  a  nation  worsliij)        Vou   r.-in  dig   from  the  public 


A   Wonderful  Tonic 

HORsrouns    acid    tho.hi'hate. 

Cooling,  rcfn'slilng  and   Invlgonilliig.     I)lsp<>h  that 
tired  feeling  during  Spring  and  Summer. 


Our  reaUerB  un'  aHked  U>  mention  TiiK  Litkkaky  Dkjkst  when  writing  to  advertlseni. 
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records — where  so  many  millions  of  rooiI  stories  are 
embalmed  and  sepulchered  so  the  pesky  newspaper 
men  can't  get  at  them  plenty  al)out  Hitchcock  the 
worker.  But  the  bare  details  are  as  dry  as  dust, 
unless  you  have  the  luck  to  stumble  over  some  of  the 
fifty-odd  monographs  and  reports  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  of  which  he  is  the  author 

Hitchcock  wields  one  of  those  pens  they  always 
hook  up  with  a  newspaper  writer  after  he  is  dead — a 
facile  pen.  He  can  make  a  report  on  the  most  rec- 
ondite subject  under  the  Washington  sky  look  like 
three  and  a  half  feet  of  classic  Those  who  have 
worked  with  him  say  that  Hitchcock  is  the  original 
one-man,  cabinet-filing  system,  and  that  it  would 
take  a  trainload  of  cases  to  hold  all  the  useful  infor- 
mation on  a  hundred  and  one  topics  that  are  packed 
away  in  his  head.  His  memory  is  marvelous.  He 
never  forgets  a  face  or  a  name. 

About  the  only  important  things  he  ever  does  for- 
get are  to  cat  and  sleep  and  to  stop  work  when  the 
whistle  blows.  Hitchcock  just  naturally  would  lie 
down  and  pass  away  of  grief  if  he  belonged  to  a  laljor- 
union  and  had  to  live  up  to  the  eight-hour  rule.  That 
statistical,  vertical  filing-cabinet  head  of  his  is  covered 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  outside  with  sleek,  yellow 
hair,  which  is  wofuUy  disappointing.  For  it  ought 
to  be  gray,  or  white,  and  scanty,  instead  of  thick  like 
the  hair  of  a  typical  nerve-ridden,  overpowered,  and 
undervitalized  American  who  keeps  going  with  forced 
draft  until  some  day  grim  death  jumps  out  at  him 
quick  and  says  ""Boo!"  like  that. 

He  is  destined,  unless  he  is  hit  by  an  automobile  or 
falls  off  a  high  building,  to  be  one  of  those  healthy 
patriarchs  who  at  87  whoop  it  over  a  golf-course  like 
a  steer  in  a  cornfield  and  take  Welsh  rarebits  and 
musty  ale  to  bed  with  them  nightly.  Hitchcock 
probably  will  be  just  such  another  old  man  as  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Harlan,  who.  by  the  way.  caused 
Hitchcock  to  become  a  lawyer  by  the  advice  he  gave 
him  and  the  interest  he  took  in  the  young  Harvard 
graduate  back  in  1891. 

Hitchcock  is  just  40.  He  parts  his  hair  in  the 
middle,  which  is  a  terrific  jolt  to  the  theory  of  the 
scornful  that  a  man  who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle 
also  has  to  bisect  his  brain  so  that  he'll  have  enough 
to  moisten  both  sides  of  his  skull.  There  isn't  a 
bump  on  his  cranium  that  would  evoke  more  than  a 
mild  snifl  of  interest  from  a  self-respecting  phrenolo- 
gist.    The  reason  is  that  he  has  an  extraordinarily 

FRIENDLY   TIP 
Kestored  Hope  aud  Confidence. 

After  several  years  of  indigestion  and 
its  attendant  evil  influence  on  the  mind, 
it  is  not  very  surprising  that  one  finally 
loses  faith  in  things  generally. 

A  N.  Y.  woman  writes  an  interesting 
letter.     She  says: 

■'Three  years  ago  I  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  peritonitis  which  left  me  in  a 
most  miserable  condition.  For  over  two 
years  I  suffered  from  nervousness,  weak 
heart,  shortness  of  breath,  could  not 
^leep,  etc. 

"My  appetite  was  ravenous  but  I  felt 
starved,  all  the  time.  I  had  plenty  of  food 
but  it  did  not  nourish  me  because  of  in- 
testinal indigestion.  ^Medical  treatment  did 
not  seem  to  help,  I  got  discouraged,  stopped 
medicine  and  did  not  care  much  whether  I 
lived  or  died. 

"  One  day  a  friend  asked  me  why  I  didn't 
try  Grape-'Xuts,  stop  drinking  coffee  and 
use  Postum.  I  had  lo.st  faith  in  everything, 
but  io  please  my  friends  I  began  to  use 
both  and  soon  became  very  fond  of  them. 

"It  wasn't  long  before  I  got  some 
strength,  felt  a  decided  change  in  my 
system,  hope  sprang  up  in  my  heart  and 
slowly  but  surely  I  got  better.  I  could 
sleep  very  well,  "the  constant  craving  for 
food  ceased  and  I  have  better  health  now 
than  before  the  attack  of  peritonitis. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  still  using  Grape- 
Nuts  and  Postum."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Eead  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  leUer?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Hats  With 
Character 


There  are  two  kinds  of 
character  to  be  considered 
in  hat  buying — character 
that  is  represented  by  the 
individuality  of  style  that 
suits  the  hat  to  the  man, 
and  character  that  is  made 
by  the  quality  of  materials 
and  workmanship  that  go 
into  the  hat. 


fIawes.ifDi(fial  hais 

represent  the  highest  development  of  every  essential  requisite  to  hat 
character — a  unity  of  style,  materials  and  workmanship,  that  at  once 
raises  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  hat  superiority. 

The  new  HaAVCS,  von  Gal  styles 
for  Fall  and  Winter  display  character  in 
every  line.  Now  on  sale  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere.  Prices,  $3,  $4  and  $5. 


U  not  at  your  local  dealer's  write  for  our  new  Fall  and 
Winter  Style  Book  "6."  We  will  fill  your  order 
direct  from  the  factory  if  you  will  indicate  style  wanted 
and  give  your  hat  size,  your  height,  weight  and  waist 
measurement.     Add  25c  to  cover  cost  of  expressage. 


/ 


IVe  are 
Maimers  of  the 


\ 
Celebrated 
$3.00  Hat 


m 


incorporatedV   \vJ. 


(LbtLi  INCORPORATED^ 

1178  Broad w^ay,  New  York 

FACTORIES  :  Wholesale  Officea  : 

DANBURY.  Connecticut  CHICAGO      BOSTON 


Do  You  Shave  Yourself? 


rlon't  fail  to  semi  fur  our  catalogue 
ina  comforts  and   booklet  on  how  to 
hone,  strop   and    keep   vour  rnzor  in  perfect 
condition — Send  for  it  today,  it'sfree. 

BRAM)Tfi;TtEFlYC01IP'Y,IOI('haml)ersSt.,N.Y.Oity 


A  Happv  V 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  se.x  and  their 
"ation  to  life  and  health. 
is  knowledge  does  not  come 
telligently  of  itself, nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)   *"'  -* 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M  D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young  Mnn  Sho.ild  Hnve. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Hn>l>nnd  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  F^illjer  Sliould  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Fiither  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hav«. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  H;.ve. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  H.ave. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impirt  to  Her  Daughttr. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  She  Id  Have. 
Blah    Cloth    Binding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illoitrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "Other  People's  OpinioiM  "  and  Table  o  I  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  Dept.  D,    Phila..  Pa. 


"No  one  who  smokes 

^URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 
The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  improves 
flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents  biting. 
In  the  blending,  seven  countries,  from 
Latakia  to  America,  are  called  upon. 
Siirbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in  a  class  by  itself 
—  nothing  so  rich  in  flavor — so  exhilarating 
in  quality.     A  mild  stimulant. 

^/   your  Dealer's, 
SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUa  COMPANY 

132  Reade  Street  N'-w  York. 


Our  rtdders  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  \vriting  ..<  advertisers. 
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Sweeper 


*- .in  unlylx'  undir>tiiijd  ;in(l  .ii>i>rci  lated  Ijv 
tluise  who  ust>  it.  It  you  liave  but  oiif  cari><  t 
or  rug  in  ytuir  lioine,  it  will  pay  you  abundantly 
to  have  a  llissell  Swecjier. 

Here  are  a  lew  of  the  reasons  why:  It  will 
clean  and  brighten  your  carp'.^ts  and  rugs  a^  no 
torn  broom  ])ossil)Iy  can.  I^  will  add  many 
Vi-ars  to  their  life,  as  ;  he  brush  of  the  sweei^T 
lifts  the  dirt  and  tine  f,\\\.  out  of  the  lujj  or 
c.irpet  and  dispones  of  it  in  the  pans,  without 
th,-  slightest  injury:  whereas  the  corn  broom 
simply  scatters  tlu-  dust,  injuring  the  cai  |Kts 
■md  rugs  at  the  s;inie  time. 

Would  you  Use  a  coarse  whisk  broom  to 
brush  a  delicate  fal)ric  of  silk  or  satin.'  We 
ate  confident  you  would  not.  Then,  why  use 
a  harsh  corn  broom  for  sweeping  line  carpets 
or  rugs  ? 

t)ver  9,000,000  women  throughout  the  world 
are  using  the  Kissell.  a  pretty  good  testi- 
monial of  its  merit.  Just  tliink  of  sweeping 
without  dust,  witliout  noise,  no  stooping,  no 
back  breaking  effort,  just  comfort. 

And.  finally,  think  of  the  economy  in  dollars 
and  cents.  A  Hissell  "Cyco"  Hearing  Sweeper 
will  last  longer  than  fifty  corn  brooms 

For  sale  by  all  the  best  trade.  Prices  from 
♦2.50  to  f6.jo.    Ask  for  tree  booklet. 

Buy  now  of  your  dealer,  »end  ui  the  pur- 
chase   slip    within    one    week    from     date    of 
purchase,  and  receive  a  cood  quality  leather 
card  case  FREE,  with  no  printing  on  it. 
BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Dept.  38A,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
[.iir_-i.st  iinil  only  cxchisivc  cvirpct  hweeper 

m.iker«  in  tlu-  «.t1.I 


80  Shines  25c] 

Smaller  size  — enough  for  20  shines  — 10c.  . 

(io  to  your  dealer  —  if  he  can't  supply,  clip  ' 

out  this  whole  ad  as  a  certificate  and  we  i 

will  supply  you  direct  with  I 


Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Bfst  for  t)lt>(k  or  ni^sct  whiM's— will  not  chiiiik'O 
(>rit!>niil  color  of  tun.  riiiHot  or  hrown  — ii  purn 
oil  (ircBSirn!— liivi-s  ii  quick,  lusting,  wiiterproof 
nhino.  H  iH  II  (Icliciite  o'lor.  ami  won't  rub  off 
on  bandit  or  KHrmentH.    C'K>[ueH  in  ula.4H  jar. 

American  Shn*  Polish  Co.,  210  N.  Franklia  St.,  Chicafo 

I  .,  ..s,„.'-  -il-.i  tV.i-  r  l.r  «l,ltp  ..r.T.j  SI1..I0  Cin-^B  M,.«ii. 


r. 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

fi...,l,  th'-  Hkin  anil  iilliil.ir  tirtBUi'K,  K>^>nK  a  <  oiii 
|>l<-xlnn  of  I'liild-liki-  piiritv;  baniHhcH  reducHH,  rouuli. 
nfwx,  tan  nn<l  Hanliurn.  ijuiokly  liealH  rhappoil  han'lH. 
fan'  and  li|».  ItH  puriTyinu  and  emollient  proiiertiiH 
niak<-  tli<-  Hkin  •■xipiiHitcl)'  Hoft.  Kniootli,  white,  and  in 
il«  natural  he.iltliv  cnndition.  A  frairrant,  enjoynble 
toilet  ncO'HKitv  of  ft'lioitnuH  romliination.  apr>earnno<- 
aii'l  i|iialilv.  uivinu  pIca-'inK  r  Hiilts  and  rare  HiiliHfar- 
tion  ANk  for  it.  and  take  no  hiib«litnte.  There  ia 
iKilliins  "juMt  aM  Bonil."  Arli»(  ie  hook  let  andKenerouB 
ci/.-.l  baniple  bottle  free  hy  mail.     Addre«H 

FOWLER.  Manufacturing  Chemist.    New  London.  Conn. 


A  boon  to  boarders 

K('('i).-<  water  ice-cold  all  day  or  all  iiipht, 
liaiidy  ill  your  room.  lieady  whenever  yoii 
want  it.  Prevents  o.\tia  s^teps;  saves  intru- 
sion. Also  invaUiahlo  in  the  lionie,  the 
sickroom,  and  wherever  ice-water  or  cracked 
ice  is  neetled  instantly  and  constantly. 

The  FrigidorconsiHtsof  a  sanitary  wide-mouthed  class 
jar  in  a  double  walled  metal  inn  which  keeps  cold  in 
and  heat  out     (Convenient  to  pour  from;  easy  to  clean. 

$1.50  complete.     At  your  dealer's. 

The  Fri^idor  is  sold  b>  drni.'i.'ist».  depart nient  and 
liouse-furnishinK  st 'res.  If  lOur  dealer  }i;isu't  tlip 
l-'ri._'iil,ir.  write  us  and  we'll  see  that  you  are  8ui>|)lie<l 
\\  rill-  for  (leM-riptivc  booklet. 

WHITALL  TATUM  COMPANY 

Philadelphia— New  York 

L  Boston        Chicago        SanIrancisco        Svdnky 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 


oiiO  burner  will  give  as  much  light  as 
ten  ordiiLary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  — sii  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  5  acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  while,  steady,  safe 
'  light.    Over  2()0   Btjles.    'Every 
lamp  warranted.    Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  ratahig. 

'^■'IK  inOST  I..I<illT  CO. 
«3   U.  r,lU  St..  Cuulou.  Ok 


TYPEWRITERS  -'.'«'» 

All  III,-  St  m.lnril  M»rhinF<  8old  or  Krntrd  Any. 
whrro  al  iCi.i  U  MTr'f  l>ii«»i,  ..U.-winu  RfiitsI 
10  Apiilr  on  Prior.  .Shipiwl  with  pfi>.l,-«,-  ..I 
'X  uni„.l,.,i.,    t*-\\rili-l..rlll.islrn1,-.ICi.Inl,,,.  V 

■><rlt«rKni|>«rliiro.0'.'-04  I.»k<-  S(..('hir>|:a 


rmr. 


j^ONKV  can  .s.ilely  and  conveniently 
^'*  earn  6  '  when  invested  in  our  (liiar- 
anteed  Cerliticates  of  Deposit. 

Please  wrie  for  hooklet  "  K"  livinj: 
full  inlorniaiion  tonttrning  our  pian 


TSTfTlTTTiniTCTrniiTcITTl 


iCA»imt$Uinu$«308.ooooo    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


"He  hd^d  smd.ll  skill  o' horse  |-lesh 
who  boughha. goose  ^o^icle  onVBonTbaJ^e 

use—  ^r^tr.Wrc'ea,v7^ 


is  3/\p>0  LI  O  «- 

==Try  0.  cd.Ke  of'iha.nd  be  convinced. = 


well-balanced  bead  .roin  the  standpoint  of  those  whc 
specialize  in  top-pieces  .-Ml  the  humps  are  on  the 
insiiie.  and  thcy'ie  cogged.  t>:ill  W-aring.  d.oubic 
meshed,  ami  self-oilins 

The  general  effect  of  HittbctH-k.  Imjw  on.  is  like 
unto  that  of  the  business  end  ol  a  canal-l>oat,  and 
alKJUt  as  bluff  and  square.  His  is  the  kind  of  fore 
heail  that  somehow  reminds  you  of  a  stone  wall  pro 
jccting  hitherward.  pushed  hy  a  forty-five  mogul 
engine.  His  eyes  arc  gray,  which  is  a  good  sign. 
l>ecause  almost  every  man  or  woman  who  makes 
more  of  a  dent  in  the  world  than  a  baked  apple 
dropt  on  a  iTiarblc-toppcd  table  has  cither  light 
blue  or  gray  eyes.  His  mouth  is  somehow  a  wee  bit 
suggestive  of  repression  of  worth-while  thoughts  that 
might  come  out  clothed  in  words  if  that  slight  puckei 
that  we<ls  the  upper  and  the  nether  lips  closely  in 
the  center  were  allowed  to  relax. 

Spreadinj»  out  from  a  neck  that  is  a  stunly,  granite 
like  column  in  miniature  area  pair  of  capatjie  shoul 
ders  that  require  no  accentuation  by  padded  coats  to 
be  formidable.  They  are  a  heritage  from  school  and 
early  college  clays  when  he  was  a  crack  athlete,  ball- 
player, tennis  sharp,  and  all  the  strenuous  rest  of  it 
The  health  of  body  he  stored  up  then  stands  him  in 
stead  now  and  enables  him  to  support  without  I'.c 
moralizing  fatigue  long  stretches  of  toil.  He  shut 
down  on  athletics  in  college.  He  couldn't  spare  the 
time 

He  is  a  bachelor.  Men  like  him  as  well  as  women 
do.  He  avoids  society,  altho  all  the  great  houses 
in  Washington  are  open  to  him.  H  he  has  one  hobby, 
aside  from  work,  it  is  ornithology.  He  loves  birds 
and  bird  life.  Only  a  few  days  ago.  while  stepping 
quickly  across  Lafayette  Park  in  response  to  a  hurry 
up  call  for  an  important  conference  at  the  While 
House,  he  was  seen  to  waste  —  yes.  ah,  actually 
waste — seven  minutes  in  halting  to  watch  three  or 
four  blackbirds  gobt)IinR  up  worms  from  the  shower 
drenched  turf. 


The  Kedoubtable  Castro.  —Thanks  to  the  pic 
turcsciue  character  who  has  seated  himself  in  her 
Presidential  chair,  the  little  South-.\merican  Republic 
of  Venezuela  is  occupying  a  disproportionate  shave 
of  the  world's  attention.  Castro  presents  a  curious 
mixture  of  self-importance  and  braggadocio,  with 
a  keen  eye  for  personal  advantage,  rare  political 
shrewdness,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  real  physical 
courage.  .\lr.  .-Mien  Farman,  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  X'enezuclan  coast,  tells  the  following  tales 
of  "The  General."  in  the  New  York  Press: 

The  (lencral  cherishes  an  im()uenchable  affection 
for  a  certain  brand  of  English  ale.  The  <lock  lalxjrers 
in  La  Guayra  went  on  a  strike,  ships  were  unable  to 
discharge  cargoes,  trade  was  at  a  standstill.  Castro 
was  appealed  to.  He  replied:  "I  am  no  despot! 
I  am  President  of  a  Kci)ublic  of  Freemen,  and 
nothing  could  induce  nie  to  interfere  with  the  god 
given  right  of  noble  citizens  who  elected  me,  to  strike 
if  they  see  tit."  A  few  days  passed,  and  the  Presi- 
dential slock  o:'  ale  was  getting  low.  A  Royal-Mail 
steamer  was  due  the  next  day  with  a  consignment 
for  the  General's  cellars,  and  this  message  was  tcl- 
ci)honed  from  the  palace  to  the  port  warden  at  La 
(hiayra:  "Have  every  dock  laborer  at  work  by 
noon;  any  man  who  refuses  to  go  to  work,  shoot 
him."    The  strike  w.is  ended  and  the  ale  was  landed. 

The  Kaiser  .sent  a  war-.ship  on  a  tour  of  politeness 
among  tVie  Central-  ;ind  South -.American  republics. 
The  Admiral  was  ordered  to  stop  off  wherever  there 
was  a  two-cent  President  and  offer  him  Willie's  lovt 
.Ml  went  as  merry  as  a  marri.ige-bcU  until  the  Admiral 
struck  \'enezuela.  Castro  was  not  to  be  seen.  He 
has  a  habit  of  disappearing  for  ilays  at  a  tiine  in 
congenial  feminine  company,  tanking  up.  The 
Kjiiser's  representative  hung  around  the  palace  for 
six  hours  and  let  loose  some  vigonius  German  re 
m.irks.       I'inally    Castro    hauned  up.       The    A  Imir.il 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    NO   EQUAL 


(tiir  n-udcrs  urn  aHked  to  ni<nitloii  TiiK  I.itkkakv  I)I(;kht  when  writing  to  lulvcrtlwrM. 
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COFFEE   THE  CAUSE 
Of  Various  Ailments 


It  does  not  RMjuiro  a  scientist  to  discover 
if  coffee  is  harmful. 

Plain  common  sense  and  the  simple  habit 
of  looking  for  the  cause  of  things,  soon  re- 
veals coffee  in  its  true  light — that  of  a  habit- 
forming  drug. 

"My  family  on  both  sides  were  confirmed 
■coffee  topers,''  writes  a  Penna.  paint<'r, 
"and  we  suffered  from  nervousness,  head- 
ache, sleeplessness,  dizziness  and  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart. 

"Medical  treatment  never  seemed  to  do 
any  permanent  good.  I  thought  there  must 
be  some  cause  for  these  troubles  and  yet  did 
not  find  it  was  coffee  until  I  was  forty-one. 

"Hearing  of  the  benefit  that  many  had 
derived  from  changing  to  Postum,  I  quit 
coffee  and  used  Postum  entirely.  2^ow  I  am 
like  a  new  man. 

"I  sleep  well,  can  eat  three  good  meals  a 
day,  have  no  headache  nor  palpitation,  no 
nerve  twitching  in  my  face,  and  I  don't  have 
to  pay  out  hard-earned  money  for  medicines. 

"  rbelicve  a  good  liot  cup  of  Po.stum  made 
strong,  with  half  milk  and  taken  befon 
retiring  at  night,  is  the  best  thing  to  keep  a 
painter  from  having  lead  poisoning.  That's 
my  experience  anyway." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read.  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  TKey  are  genu- 
ine.  true  and  full  of  human  interest. 


ventured  to  cxprosj  his  annoyance.     "Noboily  asked  ' 
you   to  come!"  exclaiTTicd   Castro;    "I  dont  want  to 
see  you  anyhow,  and  1  don't  give  a  damn  for  your 
greetings.     Get'"     -And  the  Admiral  got. 

Castro  controls  the  nil'Vier  industry,  the  salt  trade, 
the  rum  business,  and  other  commercial  interests.  I 
am  told  that  by  almost  every  mail  steamer  he  sends 
a  hundred  thousani'.  dullan;  or  so  to  be  placed  to  his 
private  account  in  Kn^land  or  France;  I  know  that 
1  assisted  the  jnirser  to  shift  two  soap-lx).\cs  filled 
•with  gold  bricks  into  the  ship's  safe,  and  was  told 
that  they  belonged  to  Castro.  He  is  not  laying  up 
treasure  in  heaven  to  any  great  extent,  but  is  sending; 
it  to  Europe,  where,  ho  figures,  it  will  do  him  some 
goo<l.  They  say  in  La  tVuayra  that  steam  is  kept  up 
in  Goulds  old  yacht  ni^ht  and  day,  so  that  it  may 
l>e  ready  in  case  the  i'.enek.m,  is  obliged  to  inake  a 
suilden  sneak.  Contrariwise,  the  captain  assured  me 
that  the  boilers  are  so  old  and  rotten  they  are  afraid 
to  shift  her  from  her  moorings.  At  any  rate.  I  saw 
the  steam  coming  from  the  smoke-stack  all  the  time 
we  lay  alongsi<le 

People  who  know  tell  me  that  it  is  only  Castro's 
sublime  nerve  that  keeps  him  in  jxjwer.  He  knows 
there  are  50.000  ]>eopIe  in  Venezuela  who  would  like 
to  assassinate  him,  and  2,000  or  3,000  who  really 
owe  it  to  their  own  self-respect  to  put  him  out  of  the 
way.  Yet,  on  Bolivar  Day,  when  all  Caracas  is  in 
disguise  and  there  is  all  the  freedom  of  a  Spanish 
carnival,  Castro  rides  among  the  masked  throng  in 
iu\]  uniform  and  unguarded.  It  would  be  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world  for  one  of  the  maskers  to 
take  a  pot  shot  at  him  and  get  away  with  it;  and  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  if  he  was  once  good  and  dead 
measures  for  apprehending  the  assassin  would  show 
a  thoroughly  Spanish  atmosphere  of  "manana." 

But  it  is  not  ir  human  nature  to  shoot  <iown  in 
cold  blood  a  mar.  v.ho  is  not  afraid.  Even  tho 
one  may  not  approve  his  methods,  one  can  not  help 
admiring  the  at)s<)hitc  courage  of  the  man.  The 
only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  he  will  overplay  his  game; 
he  will  want  to  ship  just  one  more  consignment  of 
gold  to  the  other  side,  and  some  crazy  man  will 
drop  him.  I  have  heard  his  fortune  estimated  at 
anywhere  from  S20.000.000  to  $70,000,000 — and 
some  even  put  it  in  pounds  sterling.  But  you  can't 
l>elieve  all  you  hear  in  the  tropics.  Enough  of  it  is 
true,  however,  to  make  our  neighbor,  the  cexer.m., 
a  mighty  interesfinc  person. 


This  Book  is  FREE  to  every 


A/IODERN  BATHROOA\S 


Every  man  and  every  -Mroman  who  wants  to  have  a  healthful,  sanitary  home 
should  send  at  once  for  a  copy  of  this  free  book.     Send  for  it  now  and  read  it. 

This  is  the  modem  bathroom  book.  It  contains  over  100  beautifully  illustrated  pages  of  information 
that  every  householder  should  have.  You  want  a  healthful,  sanitary  home.  This  book  tells  you  how 
you  can  secure  it.  You  want  to  know  whether  your  present  sanitary  conditions  are  what  they  ought 
to  be.  This  book  tells  you  what  you  ought  to  know.  If  you  are  building  or  remodeling  your  home, 
it  gives  you  a  mass  of  information  that  will  be  invaluable  to  you  in  deciding  on  your  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. "Mof/ern  fia/Arooms"  completely  solves  your  sanitary  problem  for  you.  It  is  the  most  in- 
structive and  beautiful  book  ever  issued  on  this  subject.     And  there  is  a  copy — free — for  every  one. 

"MODERN  BATHROOMS"  "MODERN  BATHROOMS" 

gives  actual  photographs  and  describes  in  detail  16  different 
bathroom  interiors  ranging  in  price  from  $69  to  $542.  No 
matter  how  much  or  how  little  you  can  afford  for  your  bath- 
room equipment,  it  tells  you  how  you  can  make  your  bathroom 
absolutely  healthhjl  and  sanitary,  and  how  to  get  the  best 
and  most  valuable  equipment  for  the  least  possible  money. 


also  conlams  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  modem  ki,-h- 
ens  and  laundries.  It  tells  exactly  what  fixture  to  use  for 
every  purpose ;  how  much  these  fixtures  cost,  and  how  lo 
plan,  buy  and  arrange  them  in  the  most  economical 
and  attractive  way.  Every  householder  should  have  a 
copy  of  this  book.      It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  and  read  it. 


You  cannot  get  this  book  from  any  publisher.  You  cannot  buy  it  at  any 
price.  But  you  can  secure  it  free  from  us  by  writing  for  it  to-day.  Enclose 
6c.  postage  and  send  us  the  name  of  ))our  archtect  and  plumber  if  selected.    Write  now. 

Address   Standard  ^anftatg'iPfil.C^..  Department  35,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:    '$Uain^  Building.  33-37  West  BIstSueet 
Louisville  :   325-329  West  Main  Street  Pittsburgh  :  New  Orleans :  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts. 

London,  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.  C.  949  Penn  Avenue  Cleveland  :   648-652  Huron  Road.  S.  E. 


To  our  subscribers  among  whom  the  choice  of  a  school  for  the 
ensumg  year  is  still  an  open  question  we  suggest  a  careful  reading 
of  the  school  announcements  in  the 

School  Directory  on  Pages 
295-300   of  This   Issue 

A  variety  of  method  is  represented  by  the  many  high-grade  in- 
stitutions using  our  advertising  columns,  and  you  are  therefore 
assured  of  finding  a  school  that  will  meet  your  requirements. 

In  requesting  your  attention  to  these  schools  we  are  convinced 
of  their  high  standard  of  scholarship  as  well  as  their  efficiency. 

No  obligation  is  incurred  in  writing  for  catalogues  and  we  are 
sure  that  every  one  of  the  institutions  represented  will  welcome 
the  closest  investigation. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LrrERARv  Digest  when  wrltiiicr  to  advertisers. 
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THE  tremendous  superiority 
of  the  Swan  Fountain  Hen 
over  all  others  lies  in  the 
absolute  mechanical  and  scien- 
tific perfection  of  its  Gold  Pen, 
in  conjunction  with  its  natural 
feed. 

M.\fil£,  TODD  a  CO.-S 


is  made  b\  the  oldest  makers  of 
Gold  Pens  in  /-imerica;  its  feed 
also  is  made  on  nature's  laws, 
supplying  the  ink  both  above 
and  below  the  (jold  Pen  point, 
[his  is  the  only  perfect  feed, 
thoroughly  dependable  —  alwavs 
ready  to  write. 

Professional  people  and  all 
who  have  much  writing  to  do 
appreciate  this  unvarying  reli- 
ability. A  Swan  Eountain  Pen 
will  save  vou  the  time  that  is 
now  wasted  working  with  an 
inferior  pen  or  with  the  old- 
fashioned  ink  well. 

Our     UlnstrateJ    booklet     tells     about     the 
Sivan  J-'oiiHtnin  I'en.    Write  for  it  to-day. 

MABIE,    TODD    &    CO. 

Dept.  K.     Est.  1643 

17  Maiden  Lane,  New  \'ork 
149  Dearborn    St.,  Chicago 

LOM<i'N      lAHls      KKI    ^M■I.S      \1  A  N  (   1 1  l-.s  I  EK 


'fflJ7fllTill.fl  Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 


Send  ixislul  loiliiy  for  Ixxik  telling 
alxiiil  litis  (Vtiripiin v's 

hi  CCRTIPICATES 

If  you  liiivi-  moiicv  on  <lci«)Bit.  or  if 
\>ni  cniiti'iiiiilato  opi-nliiu  H  HiivlnKM 
biiiik  lu-i'Miint.  you  will  Ix-  iDtiri'xIorl 
in  thin  iMinvi'riii'nl.  uixl  Hiifi'  tnilhoil. 
REALTY  MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

'i-rtirlKriiilrltnE,  ulntimpnll..  Minn 
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HOT  WEATHER 
ECESSITIES 


A  HAMMOCK' 

a  coiiifort.ilile  oni:     with 
plenty  of  sli.idc,  .md 


-SMILINC'ROUND 
THE  WORLD" 

By   M,irsl..ill   P.   Wilder 


jV/IARSHAI.l,  v.  Wn.DKR'.S  new  Iwiok  "  Smiling 
''''  'Koiiinl  iIk  World  "  is  the  outcome  of  a  world- 
wide tour.  "  It  !■;  lln-  (oiliest  book  ever  writli-n."  "A 
world  of  world-*ii|i  I  iii;;ti'i-  a  nierrv-KO-ro\ind  of  fun  " 
I3mu.  lUuHtrated,  ^1.50 

FUNK  Jk  WACNALL8  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


The  King  of  the  .Matabeles. — In  an  article  in 
the  I'hiladelphia  I'rcis.  Frank  G.  Carpenter  tells  ol 
ihf  wonderful  advance  in  civilization  macle  in  South 
.\frica  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  old  capital  of 
Lobengula  is  now  a  modern  city  with  broad  streets, 
electric  lights,  clubs,  libraries,  banks,  churches,  and 
newspapers.  The  (iovemment  House  now  occupies 
tl'.c  site  of  the  Kraal  of  the  savage  King,  an<l  in  tlu 
grounds  is  the  very  tree  under  which  he  sat  upon 
his  biscuit-lx)X  throne  and  gave  forth  his  dnn-es  i<i  I 
litV  and  death.     We  read  further: 

There  are  many  men  here  who  knew  Lobengula 
I  le  was  enormous.  He  stood  six  feet  tall  and  weighed 
.ibout  .?oo  pounds.  He  was  so  fat  that  when  he  I 
><iuattcd  on  his  biscuit-box  his  tlesh  hung  down  in  folds 
over  his  hips,  and  when  he  walked  his  elephantine 
Irame  rolled  from  side  to  side.  He  had  bulging,  blood- 
shot eyes,  thick  lips,  and  was  the  personification  o.' 
cruelty.  Stanley  describes  him  as  one  of  the  blood 
thirstiest  of  -\frican  kings,  and  Frank  Thompson,  <>. 
Xatal,  who  negotiateii  the  mining  rights  of  Mashonn 
l;in<l  of  him  forSsoo  a  month,  gives  an  incident  of  how 
he  treated  a  native  warrior  who  had  <lrunk  some  of 
his  beer.  It  was  at  the  time  of  a  great  dance  and 
Lobengula's  women  were  bringing  the  beer  to  him. 
Phis  man  snatched  a  gourd  and  took  a  sip.  The 
otTense  was  reported  to  the  King,  ami  the  criminal 
was  dragged  before  him.  As  he  stood  there  Loben- 
gula looked  at  him  and  said: 

"You  drank  the  King's  beer.  That  nose  of  yours 
isguilty.  It  smeKed  thebecr.  Let  it  be  cut  off."  And 
with  that  the  executioner  cut  off  the  man's  nose. 

The  King  then  said:  "Those  eyes  of  yours  saw  the 
beer.  They  are  a  temptation  to  you.  They  are 
guilty.  They  should  be  put  out!"  And  with  that 
the  executioner  did  the  gouging. 

"You  have  now  heard  with  your  ears  that  it  is 
not  allowed  to  drink  the  King's  beer.  Your  ears  arc 
of  no  good  to  you,  and  they  shall  be  cut  ofl."  After 
this  the  man  was  beaten  within  an  inch  of  his  life, 
and  he  dragged  himself  away  an<l  died. 

I  vmderstand  that  Lobengula  was  fond  of  beer 
He  was  accustomed  to  make  his  white  visitors  drink 
with  him.  and  every  one  who  called  was  expected  to 
take  three  cans  of  beer  and  to  eat  three  plates  of 
grilled  beef.  The  cans  each  held  a  gallon  and  they 
were  served  between  the  plates.  The  King  would 
not  drink  champagne,  and  he  gave  all  that  was  pre- 
sented to  him  to  his  wives,  of  whom  he  had  a  large 
nuinber. 

Lobengula  was  supj.osed  to  own  all  the  country. 
He  had  vast  herds  of  cattle.  He  had  control  of 
the  mines,  and  every  one  was  subject  to  him.  After 
his  death  the  natives  surremlcred,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  comparatively  (juiet,  except  for  the 
revolt  of  i8y6,  which  was  caused  by  the  witch 
doctors.  Lobengula  himself  claimed  to  be  a  witch 
doctor.  He  said  he  could  make  rain,  and  he  did 
this  by  cooking  a  kind  of  devil's  broth  of  crocodile 
liver,  snake-skins,  frog  toes,  and  hippopotamus  fat. 
As  the  steam  of  this  comijound  went  up  he  peti- 
tioned the  gods  to  open  the  clouds,  ami  the  rain 
was  supposed  to  fall. 

John  Hnndolph   us  a   Protector  of   Nature. 

.Many  stories  have  been  told  of  the  various  idiosyn- 
crasies of  that  brilliant  and  eccentric  statesman,  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke.  The  Youth's  Companion 
((notes  from  Powhatan  Houldin's  "  Home  Kcminis- 
eences  "  .-i  story  which  shows  his  peculiar  veneration 
for  growing  things.  The  incident  is  related  as  fol- 
lows by  a  friend  of  Randolph's  nephew: 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  visited  at  Roanoke.  The  house 
was  eomi'lclely  enNnroned  by  trees  and  underwood. 
.ind  seemed  to  be  in  a  dense  virgin  forest.  ,\Ir. 
ivandolph  would  not  permit  even  a  switch  to  be  cut 
near  the  house. 

Without  being  aware  of  this,  one  day  I  committed 
a  serious  trcspa.ss.  My  frienil  Tudor  and  I  were 
roving  alioiit.  when  I.  perceiving  a  straight  young 
hickf)ry  .ibout  an  inch  thiik,  felled  it. 

Tudor  -aiil  his  uncle  would  be  very  angry,  so  I  im- 
mediately went  and  informed  him  what  I  harl  igno- 
raiilly  <lone,  an»l  cxprest  my  regret. 

Mr.  Randolph  took  the  stick  and  looked  pensively 


FISH 

more  than  a:iy  other  dish 
needs  caretul  seasoning.  It 
IS  rendered  more  appetizing 
by  the  use  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  is  a  delightful  seasoning 
for  Scalloped  Oysters, 
Broiled  Lobster,  Cod  Fish 
Balls  and  Steaks,  Deviled 
Clams,  Fish,  Salads,  etc. 

Bewaj-e  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agt^.,  N.  V. 


FOR  PHYSICIANS 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

Itv  Dr.  PAfL  nl'noi.'!.  i;nivrr<it.TorB«roc 
Tr:.ii9l;iir.l  hy  I..  II.  Gallatin 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There 
is  food  for  thoiiKht  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around 
every  line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

"  Whatever  the  author  states  on  the  si.bjcct  may  be 
accepted  as  au.lioritative." — Medical  and  Surgica' 
Journal,  St.  Louis. 

"It  is  not  a  dry  lecture  but  an  entertaming  and 
instructive  little  hook  for  professional  man,  nurse  or 
layman."     Medical  ll'orld.   Philadelphi.l. 

Cloth,  50  cents  ncl ;  by  mail  54  cent* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


MakeTwo  Desks  of  One 

Here  is  a  practical,  simple  device  that,  attached 
to  either  or  both  ends  of  the  ordinary  desk,  pro 
vides  one-third  more  desk-room  without  sacrifice 
of  floor  space. 

The  .Swinging  Typewriter  Stand  puts  typewriter, 
adding  macliinc,  card  inde.x,  reference  file  or  book 
stand  always  in  reach  without  leaving  your  chair 
re.n<iy  for  use  at  a  touch,  swing  back  out  of  the  way 
when  you've  finished. 

\ou  need  the  Swinginc  Tyjjewriter  Stand.  How 
niiicli  you  need  it  you  will  see  after  you've  read  our 
little  book,  telling  of  its  utility  and  small  cost. 
Tell  us  to  send  the  Ixiok. 

I  he     Swinging    Typewriter    Stand    Co. 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 


f)ur  n'uder«  are  aakcd  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Diokht  when  writing  i-.  HdvertlH*-™. 
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at  it  as  if  oommiseratiriK  its  fate.    Then,  gazing  at  me, 
he  said: 

"  I  A'ould  not  have  had  this  done  for  fifty  Spanish- 
milled  dollars! " 

I  had  seventy-five  cents  and  hatl  entertained  some 
idea  of  olTcring  it.  but  when  I  heard  about  the  fifty 
dollars  I  was  afraid  of  insulting  him  by  such  meager 
compensation. 

"Did  you  want  this  for  a  cane?"  asketl  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 

"No.  sir." 

"  No.  you  are  not  old  enough  to  need  a  cane.  Did 
you  want  it  for  any  particular  purpose?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  only  saw  that  it  was  a  pretty  stick  and 
thought  I'd  cut  it." 

■  We  can  be  justified  in  taking  animal  life  only  to 
furnish  food  or  to  remove  a  hurtful  object.  We  cannot 
be  justified  in  tak-ing  even  vegetable  life  without  some 
useful  object  in  view.  Now,  God  Almighty  planted 
this  thing,  and  you  have  killed  it  without  any  ade- 
quate object.  It  would  have  grown  into  a  large -nut 
tree  and  furnished  food  for  many  squirrels.  I  hope 
and  believe  you  will  never  do  so  again." 

"Never,  sir.  never!"  I  cried. 

He  put  the  stick  into  a  corner,  and  I  escaped  to 
Tudor.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  cut  a  switch 
or  fishing-rod  without  feeling  I  was  doing  some  sort 
of  \'iolence  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


Stuart's  Last  Battle. — -At  a  reunion  in  Richmond 
an  old  Confederate  cavalryman  was  asked  what 
was  his  most  thrilling  memory  of  the  Civil  War. 
The   New  York   Sun   gives   his   reply   as   follows: 

It  was  near  the  beginning  of  what  historians 
now  call  the  Wilderness  campaign.  I  was  with  Jeb 
Stuart.  General  Fitz  Lee's  division.  Wickham's 
brigade,  and  Phil  Sheridan's  troops  were  hanging 
on  us  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  nipping  us  at 
every  turn. 

We  had  been  marching  and  fighting  pretty 
steadily  for  more  than  two  weeks,  with  little  lest. 
We  left  Hanover  Junction  about  one  o'clock  one  night 
and  reached  Yellow  Tavern  before  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  We  hadn't  more  than  halted  at  the 
tavern  when  up  came  Sheridan  to  drive  us  out. 

It  was  a  tough  struggle,  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
and  we  fell  back  from  the  tavern,  but  held  our 
position  on  the  telegraph  road  leading  to  Richmond. 
I  was  with  the  battery  on  the  extreme  left  wing,  and 
it  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  orders 
came  for  the  whole  division,  excepting  the  First 
Virginia,  to  dismount,  but  hold  our  positions. 

It  seemed  good,  after  so  many  hours  in  the 
saddle,  to  stretch  out  on  the  ground  and  take  a 
smoke.  There  was  just  one  pipeful  among  that  whole 
battery,  and  the  boy  who  owned  it  passed  it  down  the 
line,  and  each  man  took  his  turn  puffing  at  it. 

It  wasn't  long  before  some  fellow  wished  for  a 
drink  of  water.  You  know  how  it  is  when  one  man 
wishes  for  water,  the  whole  company  begins  to  die  of 
thirst:  so  Jack  Saunders  and  I  took  a  bunch  of  can- 
teens and  started  over  the  hill  to  a  spring  he  had  seen 
that  morning  during  our  scrimmage  with  the  Yanks. 

I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees  over  the  spring 
when  I  heard  Saunders's  grunt  of  surprize.  He  was 
staring  through  the  trees. 

There,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  was  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry.  Making  sure  that  it 
was  our  right  wing,  I  wondered  to  see  them  mounted 
and  in  ranks.  Just  then  the  voice  of  an  officer  rang 
out: 

"Cavalry!     Attention!     Draw  saber! " 

The  entire  line  moved  foi-\vard  at  a  quick  walk, 
and  as  the  officer  wheeled  his  horse.  I  saw  his  face. 
It  was  Custer! 

The  situation  came  to  Saunders  and  me  like  a 
flash.  We  threw  down  the  canteens  an^l  started 
back  to  the  battery  on  a  dead  run. 

"Trot!"'  Custer's  voice  rang  out  again.  The  next 
instant  he  shouted.  "Charge!  " 

With  wild  cheers,  his  cavalry  dashed  forward  in  a 
sweeping  gallop,  attacking  our  entire  left  wing  at  the 
same  time.  We  saw  our  battery  taken,  our  line 
broken,  and  our  men  running  like  sheep. 

Saunders  and  I  had  but  one  thought,  to  join  our 
fleeing  company.  A.s  we  reached  the  telegraph  road, 
above  the  din  of  battle  I  heard  Jeb  Stuart's  voice. 
There  he  was.  making  a  stand  with  a  handful  of  men 
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WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 

All  advantages  of  a  large  school :  Master  educators, 
complete  equipment,  enthusiasm.  A  great  record  in  pre- 
paring boys  for  college.  Laboratories,  munual  training. 
Superb  dining  hall.  Adeqnatel.v  eciuipiied  infirmary. 
The  new  "  Megaron  "  contains  a  noble  recreation  liall  and 
a  big  swimming  pool.  Gymnasium.  Cinder  track.  Oval 
Eiglit  tennis  courts.  G.vmnastics  for  good  healtli,  not  foi 
mere  strength.    75th  year  begins  Sept.  15, 1908.    Catalogue, 

D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  LL.D.,  Prin..  Worcester,  Mass. 


Wesleyan   Academy 

AVilbrahaiii,  Mass.  Special  training  for  college  and 
business.  Art,  Music.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Ask 

about  self-lielp  scholarships.   C.  L.  MKLOEN,  Ph.U.,  Principal 


De  Meritte  School 

BOSTON.    MASS. 
Prepares  l)oys  especially  for  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  the  New  England  Colleges. 

Edwin   De  Meritte.  Prin. 


WELLESLEY  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

•2i  Linden  St.,  Welltsley,  MaBsachiiBetts. 

A  uiiKi'ie    sc-h(i.<l.      Catalogue    and    illustrated    books  sent  on  request. 


\X/'.,U C^U^^I  REV.  J.  H    PII,LSBURY,  A.M. 

WaOan  OCnOOl  noil4  7,  Waban,  Mass. 

For  Ito.>x  13  to  IN.        The  brightest    boy    needs   the 
small  private  school  most  of  all.      May  we  tell  you  why? 


The  Washington  School  for  Boys. 

Lor,-ited  m  the  country,  liul  within  e.Hsy  access  ol  the  wonderlul 
educational  opportunities  of  the  National  Capital.  Unusually  strong 
faculty,  all  specialists.  One  teacher  for  every  five  pupils,  linys  of  any 
age  received,      K.xtensive  athletic  grounds.     Year-Book  on  request. 

District  of  Columbia.  Washington.  40G7  Wisconsin  Ave. 


THE    PHILLIPS    EXETER 
ACADEMY 

128th  year  opens  Sept.  16th.  1908.    For  catalogue  and  views 
address         HARLAN  P.  AMEN.  Principal,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Worrall    Hall    Military   Academy 

Ideal  home  boarding  school.  Locationhealthful.  Over- 
looking famous  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  Accommoda- 
tions and  educational  facilities  first-class.  Prepares  for 
College  or  Business.  Primary  Department.  Illustrated 
Catalog.    Address  Principal,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


ST.  DAVID'S  HALL 

Thorough  preparation  of  boys  for  College  or  Business. 
Modern  methods.  Limited  number.  Ideal  surroundings. 
Strongly  indorsed  by  Lord  Kelvin.  Bishop  Potter  and 
others.  Catalogue.  Kev.W.  L.  Evans.  M.A.,  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 


BERKELEY  COLUMBIA 

SCHOOL  INSTITUTE 

(Consolidated  in  June,  1908) 

Preserving  the  best  featuies  of  both  schools,  and  per- 
mitting advantages  impossible  in  either  singly,  viz.:  more 
exact  subdivision  of  classes,  more  thorough  college  pre- 
paration, broader  and  more  active  system  of  field  and  in- 
door athletics,  larger  military  corps.  Suli-primary,  pri- 
mary, grammar  and  college  preparatory  departinents. 
Manualtraining.  Well  equipped  laboratory.  Large,  light. 
corner  building,  overlooking  Hudson,  near  subway  and 
car  lines.  Reopens  October  1st.  Catalogue  on  rctiuest. 
Address  HEi  RETARY,  7-.'d  St.  and  West  Euu  Ave. 


FOR 
BOYS 


Burroughs  School 

22  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Primary,  Grammar  and  High  School  Departments. 
Prepares  for  boarding  school  or  college.  Private  use 
of  Berkeley  Lyceum,  Gymnasium  and  Dalton  Swim- 
ming Pool.     Opens  Oct.  ist.  Send  for  booklet. 

CHARLES  E.  Burroughs,  Head  Master 


^  THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL  J 

Location— One  of  Boston's  exclusive  suburbs. 
Individual  Instruction— Nine  teachers  for  sixty  boys. 
Tlioroui;li  I'rcparntion — For  any  college,  scientific 

or  business  school. 
Athletic.  Tralnlnir— Four-acre  athletic  field.    Large 

Gymnasium,  Marble   Swimming    Pool,  Physical 

Director.    For  catalogue,  address, 

EVEKKTT  KTAUK  .JOXKS,   Headmaster, 
Bo.v  li.   West  Newton,  Mass. 


Massachusetts.  Boston,  458  Boylston  Street 

Chauncey  Hall  School  ^::^'^;7l^.^^; 

for  MASSACHUSKTTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.      Each  teacher  a  specialist. 
Hagar  and  KuKT,  Principals. 


The   Highland    Military  Academy 

Worcester.  Mass.    Established  in  Is.'ia 

The  Rt.  Kev.  A.  H.  Vmtnn,  T).l).,  I.L.I).,  .SprmelieW,  Visitor.  A 
school  that  appeals  aiih/lo  thi' earnest  and  desirable  boii. 
farfful  training  (nr  cnlleEiit.  ,  prol'.  .si„„.il  or  biL-iiiess  lile.  Please  ad- 
dress for  all   particulars  JOSKI'H  AI.OEN  8IIAW,  A.M.,  Il«a<lmatter. 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys.  tltJIeloi'i 

near  Chicago.     Designed  especially  for  boys  of  the  public 
school  age.   Located  in  the  most  elevated  town  in  Illinois. 
No  serious  sickness  in  60  years.     We  educate    the   whole 
boy.     Send  for  prospectus,  and  >'ome  and  see  ir<. 
NOBLE    HILL.  Prin.  WooDSTOf  k,  Illinois 


BLAIR  ACADEMY 

■tlair^ito^vn,  .Vcw  Jersey 
John  I.  Blair  Koiindiitlwn.      Olst  year.    Prepares  for 
any  American  College.     New  BuildinRs.  G.vmnasium  and 
Swimming  Pool.    Campus  61)  acres.    Moderate  rates.    Opens 
Sept.  16th.  JOH.\  C.  .'^HAItPl!:,  A.M.,  !».«.,  Prin. 


Matawan  (N.J.)  Military  Academy 

Thorough  iiisiruction  in  small  classes.  Strict  discirdine. 
Handsome  buildings  with  modern  improvements.  Gym- 
nasium. Beautiful  grounds  of  7  acres.  Artesian  well 
water.  30  miles  from  New  York.  $400  per  year.  Send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 


The  Abbott  School 


Farmington,  Maine. 

Interests  parents  who  do  not  desire  a  large  institutional 

school,   but    prefer   Home   Atmosphere,    Companionable 

Teachers,  Helpful  Boy  Associates.    Ourwircular  interests. 

(ilKOICOK  Ul  OI.KY  CHI  ICCH,  Headmaster. 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Ronfrkn  ^r»Krkr»l  l^'""'*"'"''  ''nJ  equipped  for  young  boys 
*VepiOn  OCnOOl  aged  seven  to  fourteen.  300  feet  eleva- 
tion, liiiilding.*  modern,  costing  over  .$100,000.  Filtering  plant.  Gym- 
na-sium.  Athletic  liekl.  Cinder  track.  Manual  training  shops.  Sum- 
mer Camp.    Kates  .$400  to  $M0.      Address  The  Headma.ster,  Box  biti. 


m 


Catlvedral  Scliool 
of  St.  Paul    ^^ 


The  Long  Island  Diocesan  Church 

School  for  Boys 
Garden  City.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess.  D.  D., 
President  oi  the  Corporation. 

Thorough  preparation  for  college.  To 
every  boy  is  assigned  a  separate  room. 
Location  only  18  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Saperior  athletic  facilities — gy  m- 
nasium,  swimming  pool,  baseball  and 
football  fields  and  cinder  track. 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address 
WALTER  RANDALL  HARSH,  Headmaster 
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BOY5'  SCHOOLS 


IS  YOUR  YOUNG  SON 

to  excliangc  his  home  fur  a  Ixjardiiig  school  ? 
Let  me  send  you  a  book  describing  a  widely 
known  school  that  has  grown  thirty-three 
years  about  a  home,  and  has  a  home  care] 
for  its  boys.  We  have  personally  passed 
through  your  experience,  and  know  your 
needs. 

The  bii>i.  uiiaiber  i  wfiitj-riKlit.  from  Icii  to 
"iitfcn  >eHr«  ;  no  NKW  boy  in  rweiviMl  iifter 
he  hall  reurhed  hiH  fourteenth  birihdHv.  fjich 
l>o>  hiiH  a  H-'imrnte  room. 

"The  |>riee  for  nuv  sih  ...1  >eiir  Ih  STOd. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

FREDERICK  S.  CURTIS,  Yale  "69.  Matter 
Brookfield  Center,  Conn.     Box  37. 


Connecticut  Literary  Institution 

Mtri-'iKL,!*.   (:o^.\K<-Tiri  T. 

Endowed  School  ff)r  lioys.  Located  in  beautiful  New 
England  village.  BiiildiiiHv  remodeled.  76th  vear  oi^n-- 
JSept    i;tll       il.«I.I'H  K.  IIKAIK  K,  A.M..  Princlpiil. 


Stamkoiii>.  ("onneclicut 

THE  KING  SCHOOL 

("ottaKu  S.\i.teni  Six  bo>H  in  each  residenop,  uniler  the 
pemonal  cure  of  a  niRHter.  ThorouKli  prepftrinion  for 
ciillexe,  wienlitic  Roliool  or  bii»ineioi.     Adnrexs 

ALFRKl)  C.  KOB.IENT.  Hkadm.^hthr 


RUMSEY  HALL 

A  SCIIKOI.    IN    Till-;    COINIKV    H)H   YOII.NG    BOYS. 


CORNWALL 
CONNECTICUT 


SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING  tT:^'\:l:\  — 

embracing  prize  RtadiPH  by  n  number  of  ijractioiil 
cenchera  in  dlffer<'nt  piirtu  of  the  country.  Viiluable 
in^odnction  bv  Jamen  M  Gn-enwood,  Supt.  of  Scliools 
IWift/iMCity,  Mo  f'loth.  »1.00  net;  by  mail,  Jl.Oe.  Funk 
k  Wagnullg  Company.  New  York. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


Gunston  Hall 

A   lieiiiil  iful    ("olonial   Hoin      School    for  Y'ouni!    Ladies. 
Illuilr.ite.l  ca    aloKue 

Mil    A^l)  Mr.w.  Hkvkri.ky  R.  Makon,  !'rincipHl». 
MlHS  K.   .\l.  ('LAliK.  Ll,..\..  .-VHsociate  l'rin<-ip»l. 


U  A.-iiisii  ros.  I> 


PVil  Cirineclicut  Ave. 


Laise-Phillips  School  anu  YouNfl^VoMKN 

Kleellve  or  (Vjlleue  Preparatory.      Two  .M-arn' colleijiate 
couri«»  for  hiKh-HCliool  Kruduatex.    Art.  Music.  Native  Lan 
guat;e  Teacher-t.     Doraest  ii'  Science.  Catalogue  on  reciuest 
Mlf;    .J.  Svi.vkftkh  1'iiilliik.  rrimipal 


Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

.\  lIoMio  Kcliool  for  Y'ounK  I.adieH.  CamiiUH  of  elevi-ii 
acres.  Speci.il  ndvantfiKex  in  Munir.  .\rt.  Klocntion  and 
HonieHtic  Science.  Golf  and  olherout  door  Mports.  Flc.iltli 
ful  I.M  :iiion;Mrt.  .<i.iii  waler.  TerruM  renKoiiMlilc  A.ldresH 
Mr.aiwl  Mi«.  ><.  >.  lltl(K>  11.  Pr  liiripnU.  Ilrnnrr  St  I  .>VnihlnL-tMti,  ■).('. 


STOCKBRIDGE  HALL  "  ^-^^^ 

(■..ll..i;.-    Pre, .. ir.it. .r.   und    II ..iii<- School  for  Girl.. 
4111^    PI  MM    II.    (Jl.    <  .iluiiil.lii  .   |-rlnrl|.nl.  Y  11(1101  I  H.  MK 


The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Stamford,  Conn.,  Near  New   York  City 

»iltlri'«>   Mrs.  Harriet  Becthcr  Scovllle  l)cvan,  A.K.    Wcllcsle)) 


MISS  BAIRD'S  HOME  SCHOOL 

For  Girls 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

>'  hour  Iroiii    .New  York  <'lt.\    and 

•  hours   Ifniii   KoHtoii   via  N.  Y., 

N    ll..an<l  llirtford  H.  K.    foiiiitry 
.  11  .     Ideal   ciivironiiieiit  for  Ktudy 
Kiel    recreation.     Hroad  c  u  1 1 11  r  <■ . 
iteai    ir   iiiiiik;  of    body,    luiiid    and 
II0I1111     l.fe    HilU|>le,    yet 
iiispirliu;,  leiidiUK  to 
ilcvclop  each  uirl  into 
a  UBcfui  and  attractive 
iiH  iiiber  of   the    family 
and   of  Hoclety.     Sej'nrate 
lioiiH-   for   KlrlM  under  flf 
Ici  II.   Intermediate,  Academ- 
ic   and    College     I'rpparRtor.\ 
.  laHHPM.   Suiierlor  advantaiicB  In 
■MuHic,  Art.  and  the  I^nituaKeH. 
I'lT  cntaloifiie  addrenK 

'ni«<«  ('oii«Ki.i%  y.  liAinii. 

Prlni-lpnl. 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  Home  School  lor  Manly  Boys 


Inl  Systpm.     Acadi 

f  7,''i,(xio  bairaclu).  full  c 
C'liar>;es  J-iUij.     llaiidi 


lUiyafTiiin  i.'i  .St'itft  last  set- 
on.  Laviimt ITiviitt  Acailfiny 
n  the  Siiuth.     Boijtfrom  Into 
VtyrarioU  prtparedfor  the 
Vn  i  1  '»T»i  lift.  Govern  in  ent 
Aca'trmits,  or  Butinent. 

l.COO  feet  above  eeadevel ; 
puie  brnciiiK  iiiountain  air 
of  the  famous  SlieiiaiKleah 
Valley.  I'urc  m  iicral  iiirliiK 
waters.  Military  traiiupK 
develoi>B  obedience,  iieullb, 
manly  carriage.  Fine  sliady 
»« lis,  cymnasiiim.  swimming 
>ol  and  athletic  nark.  I  tally 
lis.  Hoys  from  domes  of  re- 
leiMcntoidy  desired,  reisonal 
viiluul  iniitnictiou  by  otir  Tutor. 
y  forty-elKht  ream  old.  New 
i|in|>ment.  ahsolulely  flre.proof . 
onie  catalogue  free,    Addresa: 


CAPTAIN  Wm.  H.  KABLE,  A.  M.,  PRinctPU,  Skuhtoii.  V«. 


M  API  FWOOn  -^  successful  school,  near 
iyi/\rL.IL.yy  yjKJLJ     |>hila.  WakesupUoysto 

dtitiis  of  life.  Prepares  40  boys  for  college  or  busi- 
ness. 47th  yr.  Fine  lar^e  tjyni.  Dept.  for  Little  Boys 
Pleasant  summer  home,  with  tutoriuR  optional. 

J.  SII0KTI.IIII;F.,  a.m..  IhIi-,   Prin.  .Iloi    ?».  Conrordvlllr,  P>. 


THE    EAST    GREENWICH    ACADEMY 

I.:!!*!  <;rppiml<-li.  It.  I.  I'oiiiMlpd  IftO'j.  C'ertilicate 
H'luiitH  toeolleee.  General  courxe.  StroiiK  faculty.  New 
u.Miinasiuni  and  dormitories.  Basket  ball,  bowlinx  alleyM, 
tennis  and  all  sports.  Separate  department  for  youuK 
lioys.  Foundation  permits  the  low  rate  of  $360.  New 
catalogue.  Address  CbaH.  AKord  St^nliouir,  M.A.,  Prlnflpml. 


KiioDE  Island.  PRovn>KNCK. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Stands  for  «linpllrlly  -tlioroiiehncM— xll-rrliinrr. 

Coll-e.    l>r..p;iratiirv:   >.i..,r,t..  S.h..,,l  l.,r  v.,,,,,,-.  r    I...V-.       K..r  uifnrm^,- 
Iinii.    iultlri.>s  SKTII    k.    CthKOItll,    I'll  l>  ,    rriiiripai.    Il«i    H. 


GIRLS'  SCHOOLS 


MISS    BEARD'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

COI.LIXIK.  I'HKPAKATORY  AND  SPKCIAI,  COIRSES 
Bprk<>ley  .Avenue  4li-aiiKP,   .Aetv  J«-rMP> 


The  Ely  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

one  of  the  best  iMiiiipped  scliools  for  tfirls  In  the 
country.  Heuutlfully  located  on  n  rldue  over- 
looking I'<'nK  Island  Sound,  and  only  .'XI  inltiiitrs 
froin  New  York  (  liv.  Buildlntf  new  and  specially 
dehltrned  and  ciinslructetl  for  llie  School.  ('olleRe 
Prepanitory  and  treiierul  course.  MiKlellntr.  <liaw- 
inu.  rlioriil  anil  slirlit  sIiikImk  Included  In  every 
Ifnide.  (iroiinds  2.')  acres  In  area,  laid  out  In 
iittracllve  walks  and  Kardens.  and  conlalnliiK 
lennlM  and  liii.Hket-ball  coiirlM.  livinnaHluin.  Out- 
door siMirl.M.  A  few  scholarships  for  jrlrls  prepar- 
Inif  for  eollejfc.     ('atalo(;ueon  re<|ue.st. 


arounil  him.  Thank  God.  I  had  sense  enough  left  to 
join  them! 

It  seemed  but  a  monient  Ix-iore  Custer's  troops 
were  coming  back  as  fast  as  they  had  gone  forward. 
They  had  met  the  First  Virginia.  We  greeted  them 
with  the  rebel  yell  and  our  last  round. 

Jeb  Stuart  cheered  us  on.  ah,  how  he  cheered  us! 
I  gave  them  my  last  shot,  and  was  following  with  my 
weaixin  clubbed,  when  I  saw  a  man,  who  had  been 
dismounted  and  was  running  out.  turn  as  he  passed 
our  rally  and  fire  his  pistol. 

Jeb  Stuart  swayed  in  his  saddle.  It  was  only  for 
a  moment,  then  his  voice  rang  out,  cheering  his 
struggling  troops. 

The  enemy  rallied  just  across  the  ix)ad,  and  fired  a 
volley  into  the  little  band  gathered  around  Jeb 
Stuart.  His  horse  sprang  forward  with  a  scream  of 
agony,  and  sank  down  on  its  knees.  As  we  lifted  the 
general  off,  the  young  officer  who  was  helping  me 
exclaimeil: 

"_ General,  you  are  wounded!  Your  clothes  aie 
soaked  with  blood!     You  must  leave  the  field,  sir! " 

"  .No."  General  Stuart  answered,  "  I  will  not  leave 
until  victory  is  a.ssured.     Get  me  another  horse." 

When  I  retumeti  with  the  horse,  he  was  seated 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  when  he  tried  to  get 
up,  weakened  by  loss  of  blood,  he  sank  back  again. 

"  Go'  "  he  commanded  us.  "I  am  done  for.  Fitz 
Lee  needs  every  man.     I  order  you  to  go." 

"  We  can  not  obey  that  order.  ;4eneral,"  the  young 
officer  told  him,  and  I'll  never  forget  the  look  that 
came  over  his  face  when  he  faced  the  general.  "We 
must  carry  you  to  a  place  of  safety,  however  the  battle 
goes." 

"It  must  not  go  against  us,"  Stuart  replied,  and  the 
thought  seemed  to  put  fresh  vigor  inhis  body.  "  You 
must  put  me  on  my  horse  and  keep  me  there.  My 
men  must  not  know  that  I  am  wounded." 

We  lifted  him  on  his  horse,  ami  mounting  our 
own.  we  held  him  in  his  saddle.  When  the  tide  of 
battle  turned,  supported  between  us.  he  made  a  last 
etTort  to  rally  his  (leeing  troops. 

"  Go  back,  men!  '  he  cried.  "  Go  back,  men!  Go 
back  and  do  your  duty!" 

We  felt  him  sway  in  the  saddle.  The  young 
ollicer  turned  our  horses'  heads  to  the  rear,  and  we 
carried  our  fainting  general  from  the  tield  still  holding 
him  upright  in  the  saddle. 

That  was  Stuart's  last  battle  and  Custer's  most 
brilliant  charge. 


THE  NEWARK  SEMINARY 

.\'«'«iirli,  \.  J.     A  home  school  for  a  limited  numlier  of 
Kirls.     College    (jreparatory    and    special    cotirses.      Music 
anil  Art.     15  minutes  from  New  York.     CertiHcate  admits 
to  leailinK  lolleues.      leriiis  S.'.!*)      CataloB.     Address 
AW.A     l'K.A\<;i-:>«     Ulll  I'MOItl-:.      I'llneipnl 


Suburb  New  York         MlSS    KlChmond  S 
Collego    Preparatory    aud     Ke»i<leii<'e   .sriiool. 

Limited   number.      Physical   Culture,   N.itive 
French,  Music,  Dancing. 


Miss  Townsend  s  School  for  Girls 

COl.l.lt;!.  I'UKl'AKAIOKV   AN  1)  til- N  KKAl.    COIKSK 
.y    PAKK    PLAl'K.    NEWAKK.    .N.    .1 


INGLESIDE     A  School  for  Girls 

New   .Milforil,    I  itelifiehl  <'o.,<«mn. 
.School  year  Ix'gins  Tuesday,  October  b.  iqo8. 

MItS.   W.M.  n.   KLACK,  i'atroiiess. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

.Mr.  Green's  Materloo.— .Mr.  Green  had  been 
paying  four  dollars  a  week  for  board;  his  appetite 
constantly  increased.  Finally  his  landlady  saw  that 
she  must  either  sell  out  and  quit  or  raise  her  boarder's 
rate.  One  day,  after  watching  him  feverishly  de- 
vouring plateful  after  plateful,  she  plucked  up 
courage,  and  said: 

"Mr.  Green,  I  shall  //u:r  to  raise  your  board  to 
five  dollars." 

.Mr.  (irccn  looked  up  witli  a  ..-t.irt  then  in  a  tone 
of  consternation  he  said. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Small,  don't.  It's  a.s  much  as  I  can  do 
now  to  cat  four  dollars'  worth  -  Woman's  Homt 
Compiiiiioti. 


I'ede«ttrlan  TrainlnK>  Kim>  Ladv— "My  poor 
man.  liow  did  you  ever  accustom  yourself  to  such 
long  walks?" 

Fkavbd  Faoi.v — "Please,  mum.  I  u.sed  to  own  an 
automobile."— fVii'f ogo  Xcus. 


.\iiiil    >Iiihal.> 's    l':x|)eilieiit.  These    stocking* 

are  so  full  of  holes  that  tiicv  .ne  worthless.  Aunt 
Mahaly."  said  a  lady  to  an  old  colored  woman  with 
a  large  family,  who  was  a  i)ensioner  of  her  family 

".No'm,  dey  ain't,"  replied  .\unt  Mahaly,  calmly 
appropriating  them.  "Ru'stus  en'  Verbena  got 
such  black  laigs  dat  de  holes  won't  .nhow,  nohow,  en' 
dem  chilluns  what  got  yaller  meat  kin  wear  two 
pairs  at  de  same  time;  en.  you  knows.  Mis'  Jo,  dat 
de  holes  in  all  dem  stockings'  ain't  gwine  hit  de 
same  places.  " —  )'outh's  Coii:{\iiiu>n. 


Uur  reuden  are  anked  u>  uieutluu  Tiik  Litkkaky  DuiKaT  wlieu  wrlilnt;  to  advertlsera. 
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Shrewdly  Answered. 

"The  plural  then  of  'wife'  is  what?" 
The  teacher  asketl.     Said  Bess. 
A  most  precocious  little  tot. 
"It's  bigamy,  I  guess." 

—rinlaJ.-ll^hui  yv.-.v. 


\  BuddiiiK  Philologist. —  Bobbie,  ageJ  five,  saw 
a  cow  grazing  in  his  mother's  llower-gartlen,  and 
shouted,  "Scat'   scat!" 

The  cow  didn't  seem  to  be  much  intimidated,  and 
calmly  ate  on.  Three-year-old  Mary,  dancing  with 
excitement,  exclaimed: 

"Tell  him  to  "scow,"  Wobbie,  tell  him  to  'scow'!" 
—  The   Delineator. 


Accordiiif;  to  History. — A  woman  in  a  Western 
city,  who  belongs  to  a  community  called  the  "Sisters 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  not  long  ago  spent  a  month 
in  a  backwoods  district. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  she  went  to  the  local 
post-office  and  inquired  if  any  letters  had  come  for 
Sister  Bemardine.  The  rural  postmaster  looked 
bewildered. 

"Sister  who?"  he  asked,  incredulously. 

"Sister  Bemardine,"  repeated  the  lady,  "a  sister 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist." 

"I  think  not,"  he  answered,  dubiously.  Then, 
after  some  retlection,  he  added: 

"Say,  ain't  he  been  dead  pretty  near  a  hundred 
years  now?" — Harper's  Weekly. 


Spirited  Repartee. — In  making  a  sharp  turn,  the 
rear  end  of  a  street-car  struck  an  express-wagon 
laden  with  jugs  of  whisky.  Nearly  all  the  jugs 
were  precipitated  to  the  pavement,  with  the  natural 
disastrous  result.  The  driver  of  the  wagon  alighted, 
and,  pointing  to  the  pile  of  demolished  earthem- 
ware,  said  to  a  bystander,     "That's  hell,  ain't  it?" 

The  spectator,  who  happened  to  be  a  minister, 
replied,  "Well,  my  friend,  I  don't  know  that  1 
would  say  that,  but  it's  at  least  the  abode  of  departed 
spirits." — Lippincott's. 


Glad  He  Stopped  Praying. — Little  Bob,  who 
for  some  months  had  invariably  ended  his  evening 
prayer  with  "Please  send  me  a  baby  brother," 
announced  to  his  mother  that  he  was  tired  of  pray- 
ing for  what  he  did  not  get,  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  God  had  any  more  little  boys  to  send. 

Not  long  afterward  he  was  carried  into  his  mother's 
room  very  early  in  the  morning  to  see  twin  boys 
who  had  arrived  during  the  night.  Bob  looked  at 
the  two  babies  critically,  and  then  remarked,  "It's 
a  good  thing  I  stopped  praying,  or  there'd  been 
three  of  them.' — The  Delineator. 


In  Leap  Year. — After  a  brief  two-weeks'  acquaint- 
ance he  invited  her  to  go  to  the  ball-game  with  him. 

"There's  Jarvis!  He's  a  good  one.  He's  a  pitcher 
for  your  life.  And  that's  Johnson,  over  there.  He's 
going  to  be  our  best  man  in  a  few  weeks." 

"Oh,  Walter!  He'll  do,  all  right,"  she  lisped 
hurriedly,  "but  it  is  so  sudden,  dear." — Town 
Topics. 


Still  Faithful.— C.\PTAIN—"  What's  all  this 
about?     I  thought  you  were  a  Christian  Scientist." 

Se.\sick  Passenger — "So  I  am.  I've  just  been 
giving  my  dinner  absent  treatment." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


Instruction  in  Table  Manners.  —  Farmer 
Barker — "I  want  to  get  a  present  to  take  back  to 
my  wife  on  the  farm." 

Elegant  Clerk. — "How  would  she  like  a  pie 
knife? " 

Farmer  Barker — "Good  land,  young  man! 
Ain't  you  never  been  told  you  mustn't  eat  pie  with 
no  knife?" — New   York  Times. 

Safe  at  Last. — Pat — "I  hear  your  woife  is  sick, 
Moike." 

Mike — "She  is  thot." 
Pat — "  Is  it  dangerous  she  is?" 
Mike — "Divil  a  bit.     She's  too  weak  to  be  dan- 
gerous any  more!" — Brooklyn  Life. 


I  GIRL5'  SCHOOLS  | '  Vcku;  SCH00L5 


Lasell  Seminary 

Auburndale,  Mass.'       Ten  Miles  from  Boston 


'i'his.ii-hooU'oinlmios  tile  usual  coursi'S  in  l.iiUKnaK'es, 
I.ilernturoaiul  .Science,  wiili  tliorou^'li  iiislniclioii  in 
tlie  tlieory  and  i)riictico  of  lloiiselu)l(l  J''.<'unumi<'S. 
llvtrieno  nnd  .Sftnil;ition.  tlin  .Science  of  Kucxls,  tlio 
.Vftof  Knicrtanung,  House  Fill  nisliiiik' and  JlanaKe- 
nient,  Maikctnij,',  ('oiil.in;;.  Dress  Cnttiii);,  Sewing 
and  Millinery  are  studied  in  ii  piaclieal  way.  Cer- 
tillcatea  from  Lasell  adiiiit  to  .Smiih,  Wellesley, 
Vassar  and  other  coUeKCS.  Tennis,  bo.atint;,  Rwiin- 
niiiiK  nnd  other  spoils  conducive  to  pood  health  are 
encouraged.    For  calalon,  address 

L.VSi:i,I.  8I:MI\'  \I:Y,  Aal>urndiile.  Mass. 


MA88AOHC8ETT8,  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  {{Young  Women 

Rev.  Samuel  Y.  Cole.  A.M.,  D.D.,  President. 

74th  tiear  heoins  Sept.  16th,  nioK.  Kndowed.  Certificates 
to  college.  Advanced  courseB  for  hi«h-8chool  graduates 
and  others.  .\rt  and  music.  Native  French  and  German. 
New  ilinini;  hall  and  dormitories.  Modern  Kymnasiiim, 
with  resident  instructor;  tennis,  basket-ball,  field-hockey. 
etc.  Steam  and  electricity.  Healthful  location  within 
30  miles  of  Boston.  For  catalogue  and  views,  address 
WIIKATON    SEMINARY.    Norton.  Mass. 


The  Gilman  School  for  Girls 


Rnd. 


Corporation  controlled    by   Harvard  profesBors  who    inotrnct    l 
rl.ne  ColleKe.     CoursHs    of  .■.tudy  pLinned    for  ea.h    pupil.     P; 
Arademi.-    nnd    C'ollese    preparatory.       Basket-baM,    tennis,    Rndrliffe 
inp-pool.  Boston    attr.TctionH.  Address 

ad  Mistress,  Cambridge.  Mass. 


Miss  Kuth  Cor 


Massachcskxts.  Me 


in  VVhitt.er's  Land. 


The  Whittier  School  for  Girls 


at.iry    .ind    Special    Cc 


es.  Broad  training.  Meal 
and  body.  For  <'atalogup, 
Principal. 


MA88ACHU8ETTS,    Natick. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

A  colleite  preparatory  school  for  girls.  Seventeen  miles 
from  Boston.  Miss  CONANT.  Miss  BIGKLOW  or  the 
Secretary  will  be  at  the  school  on  Wednesdays  of  July 
and  .\ugust. 


MISS  HESS'  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

For  Young  Ladies 

For  Supplementary  Study  il8  years). 

145  Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  France. 
Care  Rev.  Dr.  MOTTET,  47  West  20th  Street,  New  York 


THE  THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 

School  of  Travel 

spends  whole  school  year  abroad  in  study  and  travel.  Us- 
ual courses.  Girls  sail  with  Principal  Oct.  7th— 8th  year. 
Silts.  IIKI.KN  T.  SCOTT,  Secretary,  IftS  Central  A  e.,  Dovfr,  N.  H. 


Pennsylvania,  Bala,  near  Philadelphia 

Miss  Roney's  School  for  Girls 

38th  year.    Healthful  location.    College  Preparatory. 
Modern  equipment.    Catalogue  on  request. 


Miss  Anable's  School  xzrJ^^Jt^Jt^^.?.. 

GOth  year      Academic.     Collego  iireparatory  and  Special 
Courses  in  Kiiglish.     Kadcliffe  and  Bryn  Mawr  methods. 


COEDUCATIONAL 


V 


nstitute  of 
(iDueical  Ert 


Ot  tbe  Citi2  ot  mew  lt?orft 

ENDOWED    AND     INCORPORATED. 

FRANK  DAMROSCH, 

DIRECTOR 

53  ffiftb  arc,  Cor.  12tb  Street 

An  advanced  school  of  music  in  all 
branches  for  talented  students.  Re- 
opens October  14.    Catalogue  by  mail 


=\ 


J 


EMMA  WILL ARD  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS. 

( I'ormerly  Troy  Female  Seminary.)  Certificate  admits 
to  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Wells  Colleges,  and 
Cornell  I'liiversity.  (Jeneral  and  Special  Conr.ses. 
Music  and  Art  .Schools.  Fine  new  fireproof  buildings. 
Hasket-ball,  hockey  and  out-of-door  names.  For 
circulars,  address     Miss  Anna  l.i-urli,.l..M.,Prin.,  Tmy.N.Y. 


The  Homestead  School 


FOR 
GIRLS 


iliir 


ipoi 


nti'dj 


Formerly  Mrs.  Loucks'   Resident  and    Day  School 

AU\  AIVCI<:»  KAUMSII  A  FK.lTlTItIC 

Collegfi  Prepnr.-itc.ry;  .-iLio  Klertive  Courses  in  Music,  En«lmh,  Art, 
and  Modern  Lanniniees.  Individual  attention  in  home  nnd  rlasaroom. 
A  homelike  Si hool  where  mornis  and  manners  receive  equal  consider- 
ation. Athletic  sports  encouraged.  Heaulifully  located  in  an  attrac* 
tive  residential  suburb.  FMISHINO,  NKW  TOKK  CITY.  Year  Book 
on  nppliration.  MHS.  A.  C.  I».  liOUCKS,  Prin. 


GIRLS   COLLEGIATE  PREP. 

59  West  96th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

REGISTERED  ALL  COLLEGES 

DR.  E.  LYELL  EARI.E,  Principal. 
AUGUSTE  S.  EARLE,  B.M.,  Directreg*. 

College  Preparatory,  Languages,  Music,  Social  Forny 
and  Functions.  Also  Teacher's  courses,  Kindergarten 
Primary  children's  classes.       Write  for  Catalogue. 


New  York,  2042  Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville's  School  J'.um 

Classical  School.  Music,  Art,  Languages.  Advantages  of 
the  city.  Home  care  and  social  life.  Special  and  regular 
studies.  Physical  culture,  ridinn.  and  out-door  exercise. 
Gymnasium.     Annex  in  Paris.    Summer  travel. 


New  York,  Pelham  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 

FOB  Girls.    Half  hour  from  New  York 

Mrs.  John  Cunningham  Hazeu,  Principal 
MissM.  L.  McKay,  Miss  S.  L.  TiiACY, 

As.sociate  Principals 


MRS.  FRANCES  MARSHALL 

(Formerly  of  the  Veltin  School,  New  York) 
Ilrlnrcliir  Manor,  \.  Y. 

Boardinc  and  Day  School  for  Little  Girls.  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Intermediate  nnd  .Junior  Deimrtments. 

Address  Box  h'^.  Brinrclitf  Manor,  for  circulars. 


The  Frances  Gilman  School  ci^J, 

Terms    moderate.     Open  entire  vear.      Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  15,  1908.  MIB8  JULIA'  B.  LOW.  Prin., 

White  Plains,  New  York. 


For 
GIRLS 


The  H. Thane  Miller  School 

A    strictly  limited  home  school.      College    Preparatory    and    advaniej 
courses.     Special  advantages  in  Languages,  Literature,  History,  Music 
and  Art.     Preparation  for  Foreign  Travel.     Athletics      Address 
MHS.     E.    PARK    S.MITH    MILLER,    or     MISS    EMMA    LOUISE 
PARRY,  A.  M.,  Lenox  Place,  Avoudale,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


COEDUCATIONAL 


Centenary   Collegiate 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.  ¥  *.**.       4. 

Offers  the  hills  of  New  Jersey  inStltUte 
for  health  of  body ;  the  halls  of  a  new  modern 
school  building  for  ideal  equipment ;  the  regime 
prescribed  by  a  strong  faculty  for  culture  of  mind  ; 
a  high  moral  atmosphere  for  character  develop- 
ment ;  an  exceedingly  low  rate  in  consideration 
of  the  advantages. 

College  preparatory,  modern  languages,  music 
and  other  courses.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
and  the  best  of  athletic  facilities.  Year  opens 
September  23d. 

For  catalog  addreu 

Jonathan  Magie  Meeker,  Ph.D.,  President 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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[August  29; 


Save  40^  by  Accepting  this  Offer  Now  -^ 


Don't  Bemoan 
the  Loss  of  a 


Live  and 
Learn  with 
the  World's 
Master 
Thinkers 


College  Course 

Vou  can  now  read  in  English  what  College  Men  acquire  only 
through   Arduous  Study   of  Greek,   Latin,  French,    German 

TPyyQ    Hoiirc    ^^'^'^  Prof.  Wilkinson's  books  described  below,  and  in  a  year's  time  you 
...         ,  will  be  in  possession  of  the  finest  thoughts  in  the  world's  Greatest 

a  WCCK  67(;jj-/rj-,  originally  written  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German.  This  will 
greatly  broaden  any  busy  man's  intellectual  horizon  and  enable  him  to  acquire,  with  scarce- 
ly an  effort,  a  comprehensive  and  practical  knowledge  of  these  great  foreign  classic  authors. 


I'rofessor  Wilkinson  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  has  prepared  a 
series  of  Six  books  In  English 
giving  representative  selections  from 
all  the  great  foreign  classics,  inter- 
spersed with  his  own  copious  and 
delightful    explanations,  etc. 


THESE 
SIX    BOOKS 

COMPRISE 
THE  COURSE: 

Vol.    I— Greek 
"     II— Greek 
"    III— Latin 
"    IV— Latin 
"     V— French 
"    VI— German 


VIRCIL,  OESAR, 


w  H  K|  ^^  Q  u  ^^  ay  ij  f^  lyi  r"  r%  Aristotle,  .K.schylus,  Sophocles,  1  )e- 
yV  t  111  wr^n  wRIy  flwIVIELrXy  mosthenes,  Herodotus,  and  other 
GREEK  CLASSICS,  are  rendered  available  in  a  most  delightful  way  by  copious  transla- 
tions, and  most  excellent  analyses.      Likewise, 

Ovid,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Horace,  Livy,  and  all  the 
other  famous    LATIN    CLASSICS    are  cited. 

[■n^\  I  O  O  A  D*ir  DAI  7  A /^  Rabelais,  La  Fontaine,  Molicre, 
rtxV^IOOMtX  I  9  ti§\^JLt\\^^  Massillon,  George  Sand,  Hugo, 
lenelon,  etc.,  etc.,  are  drawn  upon  for  the  finest  examples  of  the   FRENCH  CLASSICS. 

f\  f\^^'\AT^  O^^UII  I  ET  D  Gerhardt,  Richter.  Luther,  etc.,  etc., 
V4^/tL   I    nty     WWrilLLtrXy      are  drawn  upon  for  the  best  examples 

nf  GERMAN    CLA^-SK  S  and  most  skilfully  and  ably  analyzed. 

To  MOW  MANY  THOUSANDS  who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  course,  the  gpreat  names 
of  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  an.1  yEschylus,  and  Demosthenes,  and  Homer,  of  Virgil,  and  Ciceio,  and  Tacitus, 
and  Horace,  and  Pliny  are  simply  names  and  nothing  more  !  To  how  many  thousands  more  who  have  had 
a  college  course,  these  names  stand  for  nothing  but  the  dry  digging  among  musty  Greek  and  Latin  roots,  and  to 
whom  the  real  life  and  soul  of  the  great  works  of  classical  days  is  yet  practically  unknown  I  For  both  these  clas.ses 
Profe.v«or  W.  C.  Wilkinson's  works  come  as  a  genuine  and  practical  aid  to  self<ulture.  He  lakes  up  the  great 
writers  not  onlv  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  France  '  Voltaire,  Molicre,  Rabelais,  Montai.inc,  etc.),  and  of  (ier- 
many  'Goethe,  Schiller,  Richter,  Heine,  etc  \  and  not  only  tells  us  who  they  were  and  wh.ii  tluv  wrote,  but — 
what  is  more  to  the  puriwse  gives  us  a  liberal  taste  of  the  work  of  each  in  direct  transl.itions  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages and  in  skilled  commentary  that  goes  with  the  pas.sages.  All  the  difficulties  .iccompanying  such  a  reading 
are  cleared  away  by  explanatory  notes,  maps,  illustrations,  and  other  helps,  and  the  n  ader  who  knows  no  Latin  or 
'  '.reek  conies  f.irr  to  f.n  c  with  the  Kc'iii""-  of  til-  two  pc-at  races  of  anlirniity. 


SPECIAL  EASY   PAYMENT    PLAN 


ACCEPTANCE    COUPON 

1  I   NK  A  WAONALl.S  CO.MPANY. 

It  VmI  ».1  Htn-et.  New  York  City, 
(••■■illinun:  I  ncci'|it  yourolferof  Prof  \VilkiMH<inV('liii«.ieM 
(xii  voluiiii>»  tlim-.cjuiirtiT  Iciilhcr  to  lIKiKHTremlirHiil  *U.(XI 
'  n-Kiiliirpno- <l.V(Jf)i.  imwililc  in  ciixy  in"tiilnifni>  1  iniloHo 
tl  lU  iind  HUn')- to  iiiiy  Ihi-  Imlani-i-  '$M.(Ili  In  nionthlv  inMliil- 
nifiiln  of  $1  (10  cHeh.  It  Ih  iin'liTMtiMKi  Ihiil  you  xuorHiitec 
•nti«fn.-»i<.n  iind  Ihiit  If  th<'  Iw-ikn  nri-  un«nli-fiirti>ry  1  can 
ntiirn  Ihi m.  unci  you  will  ri-fiiii<l  thi"  nion<->  I  Inivc  |>nii1 


N.ii 


FOR  DIGEST  READERS 

F.  ARI'l  making  a  special  30- 


w; 


day  offer  to  Dickst  readers  of 
Prof.  Wilkinson's  six  superb  volumes 
bound  in  three-quarter  leather,  for 
5<).oo(  Regular  price,  ^15  00),  payable, 
;?i.oo  down  and  5 1.00  per  month  for 
eight  months.  If  the  books  are  un- 
satisfactory they  may  be  rtturncd  to 
us  after  5  days'  examination  and  we 
will  refund  the  5 1.00  paid  and  cancel 
the  cirdcr. 


FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


UNSURPASSED  IN  ACCURACY 
AND  COMPLETENESS 

"  In  thoroughness,  completeness,  accuracy,  typog- 
raphy, style,  and  illustration,  it  challenges  critjdsin 
and  commands  admiration."— /7ttr»w/  0/  Education. 

THE  FUNK  A  WACNALLS 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

is  the  latest,  most  complete,  and  most  sumptuous  dic- 
tionary in  existence;  a  necessity  in  every  school,  of- 
fice, and  study.  It  is  the  result  of  the  highest  scholar- 
ship and  expert  skill  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  world's  most  distinguished  scholars  and  specialists. 
One  hundred  universities  and  colleges  and  twentj'  gov- 
ernment departments  are  represented  among  its  com- 
pilers. 

St».tlstlcs  of  Its  Greatness 

Over  $00,000  Vocabulary  Terms  ;  3JO  Editors  and 
Speciaiists  ;  Jjj  Readers  /or  Quotations  ;  t2S,ooo 
Synonyms  and  A  ntonyms  ;  J,0OO  I Uustrations  ;  /!/- 
pendLx  0/ m,ooo  Facts  ;  Cost  over  a  Million  Dollars. 
"  The  Standard  Dictionary  is  truly  magnificent,  and 
worthy  of  the  great  continent  which  has  produced  it. 
It  is  more  than  complete.  ...  It  is  certain  to  super- 
sede all  other  existing  dictionaries  of  the  English  lan- 
guage."— Pro/.A.H.  Sayce  (Oxford). 

(Send /or  Prospectus  and  Terms) 


THE  MOST  COMPREHENSIVE 
ABRIDGED   DICTIONARY 

"This  is  a  treasure.  No  one  can  conceive  the 
wealth  of  information,  the  convenience  for  reference, 
the  elimination  of  non-essentials  which  make  this  book 
worth  much  more  than  the  price  to  any  student,  teacher, 
or  yniyiti."— Journal 0/ Education,  Boston. 

The  Office 
StaLrvda-rd    DictionaLry 

Abridged  from  the  Funk  &'   Wagnalls 
Standard  Dictionary 

DESIGNED  to  meet  the  most  exacting  require- 
ments of  the  modem  abridged clictionarv-.  62,284 
terms,  besides  1,224  illustrations,  2,000  antonyms,  full 
etymologies,  use  of  prepositions  indicated,  etc.  With 
complete  index. 

Some  of  Its  Exclusive  Foatures 
EXCLUSIVELY  capitalizes  only  such  words  as  re- 
quire capitals.     Sure  guide  to  capitalizing. 
EXCLUSIVKLY  s'lpplies  prepositions  (over  i,oto) 

and  illustrates  their  correct  use. 
EXCLUSIVKLY  gives  antonyms  (2,(x»)  or  opposite 

words  as  indispensadlk  as  synonyms. 
EXCLUSIVELY  indicates  the    difference    between 

COMPOUND   WORDS  and    PHKASBS. 

EXCLUSIVELY  contains  thousands  of  new  words 
and  APPENDIX  FF.ATIRE-;  of  great  value. 

A  FULL  A ND  RICH  A  PPENDIX.  Large  8vc, 
g/J  Pages.  Cloth,  Leather  Back,  fo.jo.  Full 
l^eatlier,  $4.00.     Thumb  Index,  JO  cents  extra. 


THE   MOST  AMPLE  INTER- 
MEDIATE  DICTIONARY 

"  1  deem  your  Comprehensive  St.mdard  Dictionary 
superior  to  any  similar  volume  that  has  yetcome  under 
my  notice.  I  fail  to  see  anv  feature  of  the  work  that 
can  not  be  commended  "  -Gen.  James  Grant  U'ilson, 
President  of  the  American  .\uthors'  Guild. 

TKe  Comprehensive 
StaLrvda-rd    Dictiona-ry 

Ahriiigedt/roiH  the  F'ltik  cr"   li  agnail's 
Standard  Dictit^nary 

TH  IS  is  the  latest  and  most  perfect  Iv.ndy  dictionary 
of  the  English  lauiju.igc.  Itgivcs  theorlliography, 
pronunciation,  meaning,  and  etymology  of  38,0011  words 
and  phrases.  There  an-  Noi  tasteful  illustr.itions.  No 
other  intermediate  dictionary  approaches  this  work  in 
quality  or  completeness.  The  design  has  been  to.nect 
fully  the  most  recent  and  ex.icting  requirements. 
Sr-o,  Cloth.     Price,  f/.oo.     Postpaul. 


THE    BEST    DICTIONAR-Y   OE 
ITS   SIZE   PUBLISHED 

"  It  contains  much  in  little.  In  the  schoolroom  or 
in  the  hoii.schold,  or  near  at  hand  to  the  student,  its 
got-.il-ablene.ss  is  its  be  t  feature,  for  one  has  the  .issur- 
ance  that  itji  spelling  and  definitioni  arc  scholarly  and 
up  to  date."     The  Ronton  Times. 

The   Concise 
StaLnda^rd    DictionaLry 

.M'ridged  from  the  Funk  c?-"    Il'agnalls 
.Standard  Dictionary 

TH  IS  is  the  latest  edition  of  the  famous  Suindard 
Dictionary  series.  It  contains  the  orthography, 
pronunciation,  and  meaning  of  aliout  28,100  words. 
There  are  500  illustrations. 

tbmo.  Cloth.     4Sj  Pa^es.     Price,  60  cents 

Send  /or  Circulars 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Otir  n>ad°r>i  Hr»'  HMked  to  mention  Tiiic  Litkrart  DiorsT  when  writing  to  advertlnen. 
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Not  a  Bothersome  Spouse.  -  The  Heiress  — 
"  But  why  shouKl  I  marry  you?      I  don't  love  you." 

Her  Svitor — "  Oh.  that's  all  right.  I  sha'n't  be 
home  very  much,  you  know!" — London  Offinion. 


Wanted  To  Be  Kemembered. — The  lawyer  was 
drawing  up  Enpeck's  will.  '  I  hereby  bequeath  all 
my  property  to  my  wife,"  dictated  Enpeck.  "Got 
that  down?"  "Yes."  answered  the  attorney. 
"On  condition,"  continued  Enpeck,  "that  she 
marries  within  a  year."  "But  why  that  condition?" 
asked  the  man  of  law.  "Because,"  answered  the 
meek  and  lowly  testator.  "I  want  somebody  to  be 
sorrv  that  I  died." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Rides  In  Rush  Hours.-  "Would  you  give  up 
your  seat  to  a  woman  in  a  car? 

"How  do  I  know?  Never  had  a  seat  yet  myself." 
— PMadelpliia  Public  Ledger. 


The  Only  Time. — Johnny — "Pa,  when  is  the 
freedom  of  the  city  given  to  a  man?" 

Pa — ^"When  his  wife  goes  to  the  country  for  the 
summer." — New  York  Sun. 


One  on  the  Jury. — When  Ella  Van  Dross,  a 
young  colored  girl,  was  tried  before  Judge  Rosalsky  in 
General  Sessions  on  the  charge  that,  when  Joseph 
Kayatt,  a  white  man  from  Yonkers,  asked  her  in  the 
hall  of  249  Second  avenue  whether  the  Joneses  lived 
on  the  floor  above,  she  stealthily  removed  a  pocket- 
book  containing  Sio  from  his  pocket,  the  jury  de- 
liberated only  a  few  minutes  and  then  returned  with 
their  verdict. 

The  girl,  much  disturbed,  was  led  to  the  bar 
The  foreman  rose.  "We  find  the  defendant  not 
guilty,"  he  said.  As  the  late  prisoner  was  turning  to 
leave  court  Judge  Rosalsky  called  out; 

"One  moment.  Ella.  Be  careful  not  to  let  any 
suspicion  fall  on  you,  whether  you  are  innocent  this 
time  or  not." 

"Oh,  Judge," said  the  girl,  "Ah  nevah  done  it  be 
fob.  an'  fo'  de  Lord  Ah  nevah  will  again." 

The  jury  looked  amazed. 

"That's  one  on  you,  gentlemen,"  remarked  the 
judge,  and  all  the  court-room  laughed.- — Xew  York 
Times. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

August  18. — It  is  announced  at  The  Hague  that  the 
United  States  has  informed  Holland  that  any 
action  except  occupation  of  territory  will  be  sat- 
isfactory regarding  Venezuela. 


August  19. 
N.  S.  W. 


-The  battle-ship  fleet  arrives  at  Sydney, 


August  JO. — The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  the  Kongo  annexation  treaty. 

Domestic. 

Generai  . 

August  14- — Ira  D.  Sankey.  the  evangelist  an  " 
hymn-writer,  dies  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Race  riots  break  out  in   Springfield,  III.,   necessi- 
tating the  calling  out  of  the  State  militia. 
Au  ;ust  i7._ — The  army  air-ship  board  decides  that 
Baldwin's  dirigible  balloon  has  .Tiet  all  conditions. 

August  18. — Rear- Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  retires 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

August  iQ. — Harvard  Univeijity  announces  that 
on  October  i  it  will  open  a  graduate  school  of 
business  administration. 

August  20. — Two  of  the  Springfield  mob-leaders 
are  indicted  on  charges  of  murder  and  riot. 

Political. 

August  18. — J.  S.  Sherman  is  officially  notified  of 
his  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  at  his 
home  in  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Chairman  Mack  agrees  to  have  a  member  of  the 
America-'  Federation  of  Labor  head  of  the 
Democratic  Labor  Bureau. 

August  19. — John  A.  Johnson  is  unanimously  re- 
nominated for  Governor  of  Minnesota,  in  spite  of 
his  repeated  refusals. 


COEDUCATIONAL      COEDUCATIONAL 


Conservatory 


Founded 
1853 


OF  MUSIC 

Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  Wf.  CHADWICK.  Director 


School  Year  Begin* 
September  17.  1908 


Everywhere  recognized  as  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school  of  music  in  the  world.  Its 
Complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  building  and  splendid  equipment,  and  the 
new  Residence  building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students.  Situated  in  Boston,  the  ack- 
nowledged music  center  of  America,  it  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so. 
necessary  to  a  musical  education.  Every  department  under  special  masters.  The  reciprocal 
relations  established  with  Harvard  University  afford  pupils  special  advantages  for  literary  study. 

Grand    Opera   Sctiool 

This  school  will  give  a  practical  training  for  Grand  Opera  in  regular  professional 
rehearsals.  The  conductors,  stage  managers  and  repetiteurs  are  of  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  'I'hrough  this  Opera  School  young  Americans  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  debut  in  the  Boston  Opera  House  when  they  demonstrate  sufficient  ability. 

Owing  to  the  practical  training  of  students  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers  and  musicians. 

The  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  of  ensemble  practice  and 
appearing  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  a.ssociations  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music 
!>tudent.    A  number  of  free  violin  scholarships  available  lor  1908. 

For  particular  and  year  book,  address 

RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager. 


The  Master  School  of 
Vocal  Music 

108  Montague  Street,  Borougb  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

(Near  Borough  Hall  and  Subway  Station.) 

Ail  institution  founded  and  endowed  by  the  foremost  citizens 
of  Brooklyn  to  raise  and  uphold  the  standard  of  music  in 
America.  Day  of  re-opening  Oct.  19.  Voice  trial  and  classitt- 
eation,  Oct.  15  and  16. 

Frau  Professor  Aurclia  Jaeger,  Head  Teaoher  of  Vucal  Instriietion  ; 
Frau  Melanie  Guttman  Kick  (of  the  Conservatoiy  of  Vienna), 
1st  Assistant  to  Frau  Jaeger  ;  Senor  Pkdro  (i.  GUKTARY, 
Teacher  of  Bel  Canto  ;  Madame  C.  de  Palkowska,  Teacher  of 
Breathing  and  Breath  Control  ;  Mrs.  Adele  Lakis  Baldwin, 
Teacher  of  English  Diction  ;  Herr  Kugen  Haii.e,  Chorus  Mas- 
ter and  Aeconipani.-^t;  Dr.  Uerrit  ismitii.  Teacher  ot  the 
Theory  ot  Music;  Fraulein  Hertha  Firgau,  Teacher  of  the 
GermHii  language  ;  Sig.nor  Eduardo  I'ktri,  Teacher  of  the 
Italian  language;  Mi.LE  Louise  Charvet,  Teacher  of  the 
French  language:  Hesky  T.  ElNCK,  Lecluier  on  the  Histoiy 
ot  Music  ;  A.  L.  Cordoza,  Teacher  of  F'encing  ;  Madame  Mar- 
cklla  .-^hmbkich,  and  -Mr.  David  Bispham  havencoepted  places 
on  the  Visiting  Jury  of  Musicians.  The  number  of  places  being 
limited,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  vacant  places  will 
be  filled  in  strictly  chronological  order,  accorduig  to  dates  of 
applicati<-»n.    Address  all  communications  to 

KICIIUil)  KWKRS,  Business  ManoKer. 


Lachmund  Conservatory  of   Music 
laa  WKST  N.iiii  «»tki:i:t,  .\kw  yoick 


.411  KiiiiK-lies. 

professionals:     *'  1,1s 
■  nter|>reliitiou!<,' 

a  pupil  of  Liszt. 


Family.     Specinl  feature  for 
r.l's  :tl<>thods   siiul  Trntlitioiial 

b.v  Carl  V.  liachmund,  three  years 


SCHOOL   OF 


Mind,  Body,  Voice— has  led  in 
methods  of  teaching  speaking  for 

FYPRfQQIOM    -T  .vears.     Come  to  headquarters. 

•*-'■'»■'   »^l-"J'JlV-^i^     Sumnior    Terms.      Send     for 

Dr.  Ourr>'siie«  books "KOl.NDATIONS,"  "HROWMNti,"  etc. 
.A.iilre>.s  the  Pres..  S.  S.  CrRU%'.  Litt.D. 

301  Pierce  Building.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pennington  Seminary.  H!^t^];^^'^Son"^: 

tic  Science  and  ManualTrainingOourses.  Art, Elocution. 
Music,  including  Pipe  Organ.  Summer  Cnmp  for  Ixn/s. 
s,pciriil''  Home  .Junior  Deparlmftit.  list  session  opens  Sept. 
2"2d.  Terms  .W75,  and  no  extras.  For  catalotrue,  addre-s 
FRANK  MOORE,  A.M.,  P.P.,  Pres.,  Box  R,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


PROCTOR   ACADEMY  ^{\^°;ir' 

In  the  New  Hampshire  mountains.  Co-educational.  Pre- 
pares for  college  or  business.  College  certificate.  New 
(Tvninasium.  Small  endowment.  Entire  cost  SffiO.  Under 
Unitarian  auspices.    Coming  girls'  dormitor--. 

T.   I>.   FAItIt,   I  rineJDiil 


Children 
Educated 
at  Home 


Under  the  fiireotion  (if 
CALVERT    SCHOOL.   Inc. 

(Established  1897) 

Daily  lessons  and  detailed 
course.s  of  instruction  with 
books  and  materials,  whereby 
children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age  may  be  educated 
at  home  by  parents,  teachers 
or  governesses  according  to  the  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school 
with  a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children. 
For  catalogue  and  sample  lessons  address 

V.  M.  HILLYER,  Headmaster 
10  W.  Chase  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  School   for  those   who  wish  to  study  art  seriously ' 

INSTRL'CTOKS 
B.  Wknzei.l  E.  M.  Ashe 

M.  Diamond  Bli:sdon  Camphei.i- 

KTCHER  Ransom  Gkokgk  Bukhm 

For  Prospectus  appli/  to 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Ili-<>:i<l\v:i  V  itml  HHtli  Street  Vow  1  orK 


PHiLAD?:LPniA.  fl'.'G  Temple  Building 

The  National  School  ^*  ^^^^^S^rT  ^^" 

Tlie  first  chartered  school  of  Elocution  in  America. 
Thorough  instruction  in  Public  Heading.  Oratory  and 
Dramatic  Art.  Fall  term  opens  Oct.  6.  Catfllogue  for  the 
asking.    Address  The  Registrar. 


HORACE   MANN   SCHOOLS 

of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Perfect    appointments  foi 


Phy? 
Satiiniay.  Out.o|.|loor  clulis.  Alter 
Klementary  .SrhncjI.  Open  Monday,  .Septeiriber 
application.    .Samin'l  T.  Uultoo,  Supt.,  H'dtiaj  i 


al  Kdueation    Buildii 
oon    stiuly-honr  in  tl 


nd  l'20tbSt.,.\e 


New  York,  New  York  City.  Central  Park  West  and  63d  St. 

Ethical  Culture  School.  bo>s  'i^ind  "oirrs'^ 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary,  High  School  and  College 
Prei)aratory,  and  Normal  Training  Departments.  Music, 
Art,  Phvsical  Training  Festivals.  Parents  are  invited  to 
visit  the  school.     Catalogue.     FRANKLIN  C.   LEWIS,  Supt. 


Cushing   Academy  i^i'lVewt^: 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills  Graduates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
20  states  and  foreign  countries.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field. 
Co-educational.     $'iW  a  year.        Address  H.  S.  COVf  KM,,  Prin. 


THE    BEN    GREET    PLAYERS 

Summer  Season  Open  Air  Plays.  For  Winter  Plays,  etc  . 
address  care  of  Sanher  .Jordan.  Empire  Theatre  Bide 
N.Y.  City.   Mr.  Greet  will  open  a  studio  for  acting  Oct.  19th 


Gentle,  yet  thorough,  mental  and  physical  development  of 

Nervous  and  Backward  Children 

free, 
h. 


Special  attention  to  defective   speech.     Catalogu 

Mrs.  frank  A.  REED 
379  Hubbard  Avenue,  Detroit,  M 


STAMMERING! 


CURED.  Our  methods 
are  natural.  Our  system 
is  the  most  thorough  and 
reliable  in  the  world 
No  sing-songing  or  time  lienting.  Why  not  come  to  the 
best?     Send  for  large  1908  citalog  with  free  trial  offer 

North-Westero  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  Milwitukee.  Wis. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser?. 
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August  29 


COLLLGLS 


COLLLGL5 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


Wesleyan 
Female 
College 

Oldest  and  Best 

(Originai  Charter  1836) 


Wesleyan 

Conservatory 

of  Music 

Largest  and  Best 


MAIS    BlILUINC,  MACON,  GEOK(;iA 


COLLEGE  IN  CLASS  A,  FIRST  GRADE  OF  COLLEGES 

School*  of  Art.  Exprrsjion  and  Physical  Culture,  and  Business,  same  standard.  Ample  Campus  Health  record  unsurpassed. 
Climate  mild  and  saiubnout.  Discipline  liberal  but  careful.  Board  '  standard  room)  including  light,  fuel  and  laundry,  literary 
tuition,  library  and  matriculation  fees,  school  year,  $237.    No  unpublished  charges.     Opens  September  16th.  Catalogues  free. 

DU  PONT  GUERRY,  President 


Sweet  Briar  College 


Sweet  Briar, 
Virginia 


A  new  colli'Ke  for  women,  of  Uie  prade  of  Vassar,  Welleslcy,  Smith  and  Bryn  Mawr,  foundivl  ttircmsh  the 
Vciiii^t  of  Mrs.  Indiana  Klett-tier  WilllaiiiB.  KuU  college  couree  leadiiiK  to  degncg.  and  also  two  years' 
P'ri.uratory  <i.ur»«-.  New  and  inaRnilUent  liuildings.  The  college  is  loiated  on  the  mam  line  of  the  Soathero 
Kailwav.  hnt  .1  few  luiiirs' mil  from  Washington.  It  is  iinsurpasseil  for  health, com- 
fort and  heaiity  of  siirroiindings.  The  tliird  year  opens  fieptemlier  17,  l'.i06.  Catalogue 
and  news  .-nt  on  application  to        pg^  ^,^^  ^  BENEDia.  President.  Box  Hi. 


BOSTON    UNIVERSITY 

Law.  Medicine.  College  of  Liberal  Art*.  Theology.  Graduate  Department. 

The  ColleKe  of  Liberal  Arts  now  i>ccupieH  its  new  huilillng  next  to  the  Boston  Pulilir  Library  Here  the 
students  enjov  the  adviintagi'S  of  a  modern  college  courxe  un  Icr  an  unusually  strong  f.iciilty.  The  building  is 
etiuipped  with  a  large  g.t mnasiuni.  swimiiiiug  pool  and  all  the  acces^^ories  for  college  athletics.  The  professional 
schools  are  so  arranged  and  located  that  they  not  only  teach  the  theory  but  prepare  the  student  for  the  practical 
work  of  the  sevt-riil  iirofessions.  The  Graduate  School  offers  exceptional  opportunity  for  research  work.  In 
all  Rcboolsthe  tuition  is  moderate.     Address 

W.  E.  HUNTINGTON,  President,  688  BoyUton  Street,  Boston,  Mas.. 


An  i<lc.il  school  for  girls  and  xoung  women,  located  on  a 
l"iiutiful  entatoof  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  within  easy  reach  of  themany  and  varied 
(-ducalionalinsti-tutions  for  which  Washington  isfamed. 
Ciiltiirpd  instructors;  dollKhtfUl  home  life;  re- 
fined associations;  sltrlit  Mpplne  systematized:  HOClnl 
a'lvantages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and 
College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Klocution.  Catalogue  on 
licijuest. 
K.  ME.V'EFEE,  Pmldent,  3rd  and  T  St*.,  N.  C.   naihlngt«n,  D.  C. 


Converse  college 


SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 
800  feet   above  sea-level.      3S  miles  from  Blue 
Rldce  Monntains.     61  deer'es  mean  annual  tem- 
perature.   Hieh-eradeCollecc  for  Women. Music 
Conservatory  ar.d School  of  Art. 

Robert  P.  Pell.  Litt.  D..  Presidentw 


COLGATE     UNIVERSITY 

HAMILTON.    N.   Y. 

OF.ORGK  F.DMA.NOS  MKKHILL.  D.l).,  LL.D..  PsFjiinKNT 
Kight.v  ninth  vciir  begins  Sej.tember  21.  19ftH.  MAG- 
MKICKNT  KmiPMKNT.  LAKdK  KNDOWMKNT. 
.MODKUA  TK  KXl'KN.SKS.  Distinguish,  d  for  high  scho- 
lastii-  slan^lards  and  the  tone  i-.s<'nt  ijil  to  the  best  culture. 
For  inronuHtion,  address        KKIdsTIHK   VIMK.>T    II.   HSK. 


GOOD  SCHOOL 
GOOD  HEALTH 


COTTEY  COLLEGE 


For  Women 
Nevada.   Missouri 

l-n.).T  ini,ii,.i.-n«Mil  ..(  foun.lrr  !«  \Fnr..  I.lenI  mrlli...!-.  i.li.M,.,m<-ii.il 
rmulU.  Ini.!.!.-  h.,.l.ljni».  A.nil<-Iliir  ilefr.-^..  (-..nr..-.  ill  Art,  Kl 
prr»inn.  alxl  i)<im.-.|li  Srieis-  (•..l..rrvnt..ry  ..f  .M.l«ir—  Kur.ip.T.ii 
ni'lb'M)*.  r  hr..|i»tnnnu«nre.  F.irl.i.irr  pnlr..r..sr  H,.,i.„n!il.le  ml*-". 
Addreaa  Mr«    V    A.  C    .?TOCKAltl>.  I'rp.idenl 


MI5CLLLANE.OUS 


TWO  POINTS 

San  Antonio  Female  College 

S12.'..(X»1.(I<I  Bnildin;:.       lit..- Ork-un.  San  Antonio.  Texas. 

WKITK  HIHSAK  KOK  FUKK  CATALOtilK 


ViM(;iMA.  Al 


ORIENTAL  UNIVERSITY,  Inc. 

.il.KXAVItlll.l.  V.t..  iieiii  Wo.liliiirion.  Classics, 
TheoloK).  l'luli>soph.*.  1-aw.iMeilirin.-.  ( Inentalistics.  IKX) 
residi-nco  anil  correspondence  eoursis  Open  all  year. 
Di'grei-s.     Ll'<l  iiiid  textbook  frre.     Al<  landria.  Virginia. 


MI5CE.LLANLOU5 


BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

Takoma  Park.  Washington.   D.  C, 

Offers  ■  iheorrticsl  «nd  prsrtical  course  in  ELECTRICITY, 
complete  I  >i  OTSIC  VICAK.  Studenli  actuslly  coo- 
slrucl  Dynamof,  Mnlori.  etc.  Crsdustei  hold  good  position!  ia 
electrical  indudriei.  Sixteenth  year  opens  Seplembei  30. 
Send  lor  free  Calslog. 


rw^t         1^        A.J.    '-n  1_  7     \ .^^-.ITHE     EASTERN     NE'..      

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency  certified  nurses.  ?  ih«h  street,  Aib.ny.NY 

TO  Finh    *Tr.nii.-     Xrw  Vork  ]  (urnishet  »  ux-monlhi  courie  lor  women.     Over    l(X)  lecluret  by 

Recommend,  teach.r,  to  rnllog...    «-hool.  ..nd  famlllM.      phy«c..n.snd  trs.ned  nurse..     AUo  pr.chcsl  trsining      High- 
AdTis«-«porenUaljouiscbu<jls.    W«.  O.  I'llATT,  Mgr.  |  est  roedicsl  endorsdnenU.     Next  term  begin*  Sept.  I4tli. 


In  this  oolamn.  to  decide  qneatlonj  oonoeming  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  i  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionar.r  la  consulted  sa  arbiter. 


s*'"  The  Ltxicngrapheir  doee  not  ariawer  anont^ 
molts  communications. 

"A.  R.  C,"  Suminerhin.  Pa. — A  "dead  languaggi" 
is  a  language  no  longer  in  use  unless  as  a  classic,  u 
Latin. 

"F.  C.  M.."  Sheboygan.  Wis.— Either  of  tba 
prepositions  to  or  for  may  be  tised  in  the  sentence 
you  cite,  but  the  meaning  ditTers  according  to  which 
is  used.  "We  went  U>  a  picnic"  implies  that  tha 
persons  who  went  attended  a  picnic  given  by  some 
one  else;  whereas.  "We  went  for  a  picnic"  suggests 
that  the  picnic  was  given  by  the  persons  who  carried 
it  out. 

"L.  H.  D.."  Boston.  Mass. — The  term  "apparel" 
has  an  archaic  sense,  meaning  "things  provided  for 
special  use:  arrangements  or  furnishings,  especially 
for  a  ship  or  house;  outfit,  equipment."  This 
sense  of  the  word,  however,  is  seldom  used  in  this 
country.  Various  words  are  used  to  describe  what 
we  speak  of  as  hrusehold  furnishings.  The  term 
"upholstery"  is  the  most  fitting  to  designate  the 
textile  furnishings  of  an  apartment  as  well  as  the 
springs,  Btuffing.  covering,  and  trimmings  of  chairs 
and  sofas,  etc.  This  term,  however,  docs  not  in- 
clude household  linen,  which  is  known  collectively 
as  "napery." 

"W.  A.  P.."  Lincoln,  Va. — "Kindly  give  the  sig- 
nificance of  R.  S.  V.  P.  when  affixt  to  an  invitation- 
Also  its  origin." 

The  letters  R.  S.  V.  P.  stand  for  the  French  words 
"Rdpondez.  s'il  vous  plait."  which,  translated  into 
English,  mean  "Answer,  if  you  please." 

"B.  &  B.  Mfg.  Co.."  Cleveland,  O.— "Kindly  tell 
us  whether  'has'  is  properly  used  in  the  following 
sentence:  'Your  letter  of  July  29th  has  l)cen  received 
and  the  contents  of  the  same  has  been  noted.'  " 

As  in  the  sentence  you  cite  the  word  "content*** 
is  used  in  the  plural  and  suggests  that  more  than  ona 
thing  in  the  letter  has  been  noted,  the  plural  verb 
"have"  should  be  used  instead  of  the  singular  "has." 

"G.  G.  W,"  Cleveland,  O. — "Pleasegive  me  th« 
meaning  of  the  title  of  Omar  Khay\-am's  poem  *Th* 
Rubaiyaf;   also  the  pronunciation.  ' 

"Rubaiyat"  is  the  plural  of  the  Persian  word 
"rubai."  which  means  an  epigram.  The  sutlix  yat 
denotes  the  plural  number — a  collection  of  epigrams. 
It  is  pronovmced  ru'bai-yat — u  as  in  rule,  01,  as  ia 
aisle. 

"O.  P.,"  New  York. — "Which  is  proper,  'between 
you  and  me'  or  'between  you  and  1'?  " 

The  preposition  "between"  governs  the  objective 
case;  "me"  is  the  objective  case  of  I;  therefore, 
"between  you  and  me"  is  correct. 

"T.  E.  S.."  Hazleton.  Pa.— "(i)  Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  kluiki.  (a)  Which  is  the 
correct  form.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  or  Chas.  Evans 
Hughes?  Should  the  name  Charles  be  written  in  full 
when  the  name  Evans  is  written  in  full,  or  may  it  be 
abbreviated?" 

(1)  "Khaki"  Is  pronounced  ka'ki.  a  as  ia  arm 
and  i  as  in  machine.  (2)  Tha  name  "Charles"  may 
be  abbreviated  or  written  in  full  at  any  time.  We 
know  of  no  rule  governing  the  subject  of  yotir  In- 
quiry. 

"H.  O.  T."  Sautcll.  C.il.— "Is  there  any  authoiit^ 
in  the  English  language  for  such  a  word  as  'alright'? 

The  word,  once  in  use.  h.is  long  been  obsolete. 
wow.idays  the  form  "all  right"  is  the  only  one 
recognized  as  correct. 

"T.  F.  C,"  Bostoii,  Mass. — "C.snys  to  modify 
is  to  m.-ike  any  change  m  a  thing.  K.  maintains  that 
to  HK'./i/y  means  to  ttiake  less,  not  more,  chance  or  to 
change  the  general  character  of  a  thing.  Who  to 
rinht  '  What  is  the  prime  meaning  of  the  word 
'modify'?  " 

"To  modify"  me.ans  to  make  somewhat  different; 
change  mart  or  less  in  character,  properties,  form,  or 
application;   vary.    C.  is  right. 

"H.  E.  W.."  San  Jose,  Cal.— "In  Icttcr-writinj?  it 
it  proper  to  address  an  unmarried  woman  as  '  My  dear 
Madam'?  " 

It  is  perfectly  proper,  but  if  the  lady  addrcst  is 
a  formal  acquaintance  or  unknown  she  may  be 
addrcst  as  "Madam"  or  "  Dear  Madam."  for  In- 
form.il  address  "Madam"  is  used  in  writing  to  both 
married  and  unmarried  women. 


Our  n-aders  are  asked  U)  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Diukst  when  writing  U)  aUvertlsers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


BRINGING  UP  THE  TARIFF  ISSUE 

A  S  every  manufacturer  and  every  employee,  every  producer  and 
■^  *•  every  consumer,  lias  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  the 
tariff,  and  as  many  are  predicting  that  business  will  not  attain  its 
former  activity  until  tlie  uncertainties  of  tariff  revision  are  settled, 
next  spring,  the  injection  of  the  tariff  issue  into  this  campaign  is 
regarded  by  many  to  be  the  most  important  event  in  it  thus  far. 
On  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Taft  was  attributing  the  panic  of  1893 
to  the  Democratic  tariff,  and  the  Inisiness  revival  of  1S97  to  the 
Republican  tariff,  in  a  speech  at  Hot  Springs,  ^'a.,  Mr.  Bryan  was 
making  a  speech  on  the  tarif¥  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  which  many 
think  the  best  one  he  ever  made.  "  We  do  not  recall  another  .speech 
of  Mr.  Brj'an's  of  equal  ability  and  grasp  with  this,"  declares  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obser^'er  (Dem.).  "  It  will  take  rank  with  the 
great  tariff  arguments  of  our  times,"  adds  this  paper,  "and  is  cal- 
culated to  electrify  the  party  and  the  countrj-."  "If  the  tariff 
issue  continues  to  cut  much  of  a  tigure  in  the  campaign  from  this 
time  forward,  it  will  be  because  the  Republicans  are  unable  to  sup- 
press it,"  thinks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Uem.),  and  it  predicts  that 
"the  Democrats  will  certainly  do  their  utmost  to  keep  it  promi- 
nently before  the  people,"  and  believes  that  "  the  more  success  they 
have  in  fixing  it  as  a  controlling  issue  in  the  minds  of  the  voters 
the  larger  their  vote  is  likely  to  be."  The  Indianapolis  A'eivs 
(Ind.)  ventures  the  opinion  tiiat  "this  speech  will  do  more  to  unite 
the  Democrats  than  anything  that  has  yet  happened." 

Mr.  Bryan  began  his  speech  by  saying  that  the  Republican  party 
can  not  be  entrusted  with  the  work  of  revising  the  tariff  because 
it  "is  so  deeply  obligated  to  the  highly  protected  interests,"  and 
he  declared  that  "it  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  corrupting  in 
fluences  introduced  into  the  political  life  of  the  nation  by  this  pai^t- 
ner.ship  between  the  Government  and  the  favored  industries." 
After  dwelling  upon  the  Republican  jjlea  that  the  workingman  and 
the  farmer  are  benefited  by  the  tariff,  Mr.  Bryan  went  on  to  show 
that  the  tariff-schedules  are  sometimes  written  by  the  manufac- 
turers them.selves,  who  then  proceed  to  raise  prices  far  beyond  the 
point  warranted  by  the  new  duties.  lie  cited  as  follows  the  case 
of  the  Steel  Trust  to  show  how  little  the  workingmen  share  in  the 
tariff  benefits : 

"  The  protected  manufacturers  have  secured,  in  many  cases,  a 
tariff  of  more  than  twice  the  percentage  paid  to  workmen  in  wages. 
The  net  profits  of  the  Steel  Trust  last  year  were  just  equal  to  the 
entire  amount  paid  in  wages,  and  the  wages  constituted  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  the  product.  According  to  this 
statement  each  workingman  employed  i)y  the  Steel  Trust  earned, 
on  an  average,  not  only  the  amount  paid  to  him,  but  100  per  cent, 
profit  Viesides  for  his  employer.     And.    I    may  add,  while  these 


beneficiaries  of  protection  have  been  pretending  to  make  the  tariff 
laws  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  employees,  these  same  employees 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  kept  close  to  the  hunger  line,  while  many  of 
the  employers  have  become  the  possessors  of  the  'swollen  fortunes' 
which  now  menace  the  nation's  morals  as  well  as  its  business." 

Mr.  Bryan  declares  himself  to  be  in  favor  of  a  revenue  tariff 
rather  than  a  protective  tariff,  and  says  on  this  point : 

"  The  Democratic  party  regards  a  tariff  law  as  a  revenue  law,  the 
protection  it  gives  being  incidental ;  the  Republican  party  regards 
a  tariff  law  as  framed  primarily  for  protection,  tiie  revenue  being 
incidental.  As  the  effect  of  a  given  rate  on  a  particular  article  is 
the  same  whether  levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection,  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  difference  between 
a  revenue  tariff  and  a  protective  tariff. 

"  A  revenue  tariff  is  so  framed  as  to  collect  a  revenue,  and  you 
stop  when  you  get  enough  ;  a  protective  tariff  may  be  so  framed 
as  to  collect  but  little  revenue,  and  yet  lay  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  people — and  you  never  know  when  to  stop.  To  illustrate  :  A 
tariff  may  be  made  so  high  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  importation. 
If,  in  such  a  case,  the  manufacturers  yield  to  the  temptation  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Taft  and  combine  to  take  advantage  of  the  duty, 
the  consumers  will  be  heavily  taxed,  and  yet  none  of  the  money 
will  reach  the  Treasury. 

"  Let  us  suppose  another  case  :  If  we  import  one-tenth  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  merchandise  and  produce  at  home  nine-tenths,  and  the 
imported  and  domestic  articles  sell  at  the  same  price,  then  the 
Treasury  receives  duty  on  the  foreign  article,  and  the  manufacturers 
collect  nine  times  as  much  on  the  domestic  article  as  the  Treasury 
collects  on  the  one-tenth  imported.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  therefore,  to  the  people  at  large  whether  the  tariff  is 
intended  to  raise  a  revenue  or  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  for  the  purpose  of  protection.  No  one  would  think 
of  employing  in  a  city,  a  county,  or  a  State  a  tax  system  under 
which  the  bulk  of  tlie  tax  would  go  to  the  collectors  :  and  yet  tlie 
Republican  leaders  demand  the  continuance  of  a  systeni  under 
which  the  protected  interests  receive  far  more  than  half  the  money 
collected  from  the  people  through  the  operation  of  a  high 
tariff 

"A  revenue  tariff  will  not  bring  a  panic  ;  it  will  not  inaugurate 
industrial  depression  ;  it  will  not  reduce  wages  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  stimulate  business  and  give  more  employment,  and  a  larger 
demand  for  labor  will  be  a  guaranty  against  the  reduction  of 
wages.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  reduce  the  extortion  that  is 
now  practised  because  of  the  high  schedules  ;  a  reduction  in  price 
will  enable  more  people  to  buy,  and  this  larger  demand  for  the 
goods  will  put  more  people  to  work  and  increase  the  number  of 
industries.  A  lower  price  will  greatly  stimulate  exportation,  and 
manufacturers  who  are  now  crippled  by  a  tariff  upon  what  they  use 
will  be  better  prepared  to  eiiter  the  contest  for  supremacy  in  the 
world's  trade. 

"We  can  not  hope  to  invade  the  foreign  markets  to  the  extent 
we  should,  until  we  relieve  our  manufacturers  of  the  handicap  that 
protection  places  upon  them  in  tlie  purchase  of   materials  they 
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have  to  use.  Neither  can  \vc  hope  to  continually  increase  our  ex- 
ports without  increasing  our  imports.  Trade  must  be  mutual  if  it 
is  to  be  permanent.  President  McKinley  recognized  this,  and  in 
the  last  speech  that  he  made  he  pointed  out  that  we  must  buy  from 
other  nations  if  we  e.\pect  to  sell 
to  other  nations. 

"The  Democratic  plan  does 
not  contemplate  an  immediate 
change  from  one  system  to  the 
other ;  it  expressly  declares  that 
the  change  shall  be  gradual,  and 
a  gradual  change  is  only  possible 
where  the  country  is  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  each  step  taken. 

"The  whole  aim  of  our  party 
is  to  secure  justice  in  taxation. 
We  believe  that  each  individual 
should  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Government  in  proportion 
to  the  benefits  which  he  receives 
under  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  believe  that  a  rev- 
enue tariff,  approached  gradually, 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
in  our  platform,  will  equalizethe 
burdens  of  taxation,  and  that  the 
addition  of  an  income  tax  will 
make  taxation  still  more  equita- 
ble. If  the  Republican  party  is  to  have  the  support  of  those  who 
find  a  pecuniary  profit  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  as  a 
private  asset  in  their  business,  we  ought  to  have  the  support  of 
that  large  majority  of  the  people  who  produce  the  nation's  wealth 
in  time  of  peace,  protect  the  nation's  flag  in  time  of  war,  and  ask 
for  nothing  from  the  Government  but  even-handed  justice." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  thinks  the  Republicans  are 
insincere  in  their  declarations  for  tariff  revision  or  they  would 
have  lowered  some  of  the  duties  shown  to  be  unjust  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  ;  and  the  Louisville  Courier-Jonrna/  {Unm.)  says  : 

"The  objection  that  tlie  people  can  not  entrust  the  completion 
of  this  work  of  revising  the  tariff  to  the  Republican  party  is  based 
upon  the  most  solid  grounds.  Pressure  is  l)rought  to  bear  on  the 
favored  industries  at  every  Presidential  election,  and  to  a  subordi- 
nate degree  every  two  years  at  the  Congressional  elections,  to 
compel  contributions,  not  merely  for  what  has  been  done  for  them, 
but  in  the  expectation  of  other  favors  to  come.     There  is  no  reason 


MR.    BRYAN    AND    THE    TRICK 
MINNESOTA    AGRIC 


to  suppose  that  the  present  campaign  will  be  any  e.xception.  In- 
deed, the  pledge  that  the  work  of  tariff  revision  is  to  lie  made  later 
on  next  spring  may  well  put  the  highly  protected  interests  on  their 
mettle  to  make  sure  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  usual 

way.  The  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  President  has 
already  bidden  for  their  support 
l)y  saying  that  there  are  some 
duties  that  ought  to  be  raised. 
As  Mr.  Bryan  truly  says,  it  must 
be  interesting  to  be  told  what 
duties  these  are." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the 
Republican  papers  to  present  the 
other  side  of  the  case.  Sufficient 
opposition  can  be  found  among 
the  very  journals  that  agree  with 
Mr.  Bryan's  tariff  sentiments. 
The  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.), 
which  declares  that  if  the  tariff 
were  the  issue,  Indiana  would  go 
Democratic  this  year,  notes  sadly 
in  this  speech  "that  peculiar 
crookedness  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression which  makes  it  so  im- 
possible for  thoughtful  persons  to  consider  him  seriously  as  Pres- 
idential timber."  Another  advocate  of  tariff  reform,  the  Hartford 
Times  (Ind.),  believes  Mr.  Bryan  has  only  taken  up  this  issue  to 
win  votes  ;  and  the  Brooklyn  Ea^le  (Ind.  Dem.)  adds  that,  even  if 
he  is  sincere,  he  would  be  hampered  and  balked  at  Washington  by 
a  hostile  Senate,  as  Mr.  Taft  would  not  be.  Mr.  Bryan  himself, 
and  not  the  tariff,  is  llie  issue  in  this  campaign,  remarks  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  and  while  it  likes  his  speech,  it  does 
not  like  him.  And  so  thinks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.). 
Says  the  Providence  Journal  (\nA.)  : 

"There  is  notliing  in  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  to  indicate  that  he  has 
more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  tariff  question.  Indeed, 
it  is  he  who,  more  than  any  other  man,  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Democratic  party  away  from  the  question.  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  the  leader  who  forced  the  issue  of  revision  ;  and  had  he  been 
loyally  supported  the  Wilson  bill  would  not  have  been  a  monument 
of  'perfidy  and  dishonor.'     Mr.  Bryan  now  attempts  to  lead  the 
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-.Smith  in  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union. 
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WORRIED. 

—Cunningham  in  the  Washington  Herald. 


party  back  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  1S92  ;  but  the  policies  for 
which  he  has  compelled  it  to  stand  sponsor  have  made  that  posi- 
tion impossible.  Unsatisfactory  as  the  Republican  position  is, 
tariff-reformers  may  well  hesitate  long  before  they  vote  for  Mr. 
Bryan.  His  ideas,  as  exprest  at  Des  Moines,  are  sound  enough 
so  far  as  they  go  ;  but  there  is  no  note  of  authority  in  his  utter- 
ances. The  tariff  will  be  revised  some  day,  and  by  other  men 
than  those  who  now  seem  destined  to  undertake  the  task.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  reformers  must  be  to  get  a  Congress  no  longer  domi- 
nated by  Mr.  Cannon  and  Senator  Aldrich — a  Congress,  whether 
Republican  or  Democratic,  which  would  set  about  the  business  of 
revision  with  an  honest  desire  to  lessen  the  burden  of  taxation 
upon  the  people." 

A  Republican  view  may  be  seen  in  this  paragraph  from  the  New 
York  Tribune's  correspondent  at  Hot  Springs  with  Mr.  Taft : 

"With  the  Republican  party  committed  to  early  tariff  revision 
and  the  candidate  pledged  to  call  the  necessary  special  session  of 
Congress  immediately  after  he  is  inaugurated,  the  Democrats  have 
only  methods  to  discuss,  and  any  attempt  they  may  make  to  con- 
vince the  voters  that  their  party  is  competent  to  revise  the  sched- 
ules will  recall  'the  Wilson-Gorman  hybrid'  which  the  Democracy 
enacted  on  the  one  occasion  when  it  was  entrusted  with  this  re- 
sponsible undertaking;  w'hen,  in  fact,  it  had  been  returned  to 
power  solely  because  of  its  promise  to  conduct  an  intelligent  and 
consistent  revision  of  the  schedules.  So  badly  did  the  party  then 
perform  its  duty  that  its  own  President,  Mr.  Cleveland,  refused  to 
sign  the  measure  for  which  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gorman  were  re- 
sponsible, and  so  disastrous  to  the  country  were  its  consequences 
that  never  since  have  the  people  been  willing  to  entrust  the 
Democracy  with  any  important  duty.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Bryan  may  make  tariff  speeches  galore 
without  result." 


GUARANTEEING  BANK  DEPOSITS 

WHILE  some  of  the  Republican  papers  are  treating  Mr. 
Bryan's  plan  for  government  guaranty  of  bank  deposits 
as  a  mere  mental  vagary  that  gives  additional  evidence  that  his 
mind  is  unbalanced,  the  seriousness  and  importance  of  this  issue 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  Oklahoma,  where  the  State  banks  are 
under  a  guaranty  law,  and  the  national  banks  are  not,  four  national 
banks  have  become  State  banks,  and  sixteen  more  have  applied 
for  State  charters.  In  Kansas  the  Republicans  have  inserted  a 
plank  in  their  State  platform  indorsing  this  idea  upheld  by  Mr. 


Bryan  and  denounced  by  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  Kan- 
sas City  three-fourths  of  the  banks  are  in  favor  of  the  scheme. 
These  facts  were  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Bryan  last  week  ia 
his  speech  at  Topeka.     He  said  in  part : 

"The  United  States  Government  requires  the  deposit  of  specific 
security  when  it  entrusts  money  to  a  national  bank,  altho  it  can 
examine  the  bank  at  any  time  ;  the  State  requires  security  when  it 
deposits  money  in  a  bank ;  the  county  requires  security  and  the 
city  requires  security  ;  even  the  banks  require  security  from  the 
officials  who  handle  money.  Why  should  the  depositor  be  left  to 
take  his  chances  ? 

"A  bank  asks  deposits  on  the  theory  that  the  depositor  is  sure 
of  the  return  of  his  money,  and  the  laws  ought  to  make  the  facts 
conform  to  the  theory.  The  depositor,  the  community,  and  the 
banker  himself  will  be  benefited  by  legislation  which  will  give  ta 
every  depositor  the  assurance  that  that  which  is  committed  to  the 
keeping  of  the  bank  will  be  available  to  meet  his  needs  at  any 
time 

"There  are  only  20,000  banks,  while  there  are  15,000,000  deposi- 
tors, and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  a  conflict  between  the 
two  the  depositors  have  a  prior  claim  to  consideration.  If  we  esti- 
mate the  average  number  of  stockholders  of  each  bank  at  75 — and 
that  is  a  liberal  estimate — the  total  number  of  stockholders  would 
only  be  1,500,000,  or  one-tenth  as  many  as  there  are  depositors. 
The  stockholder  is  not  compelled  to  buy  stock,  while  the  deposi- 
tor is  compelled  to  use  the  banks,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  community,  for  only  by  using  the  banks  can  he 
keep  his  money  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  guaranty 
law,  therefore,  brings  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  have  the  greater  equity  upon  their  side." 

Mr.  Taft  stated  his  position  on  this  question  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  as  follows  : 

"The  fundamental  objection  to  the  proposed  plan  to  guarantee 
deposits  in  national  banks  is  that  it  puts  a  premium  on  reckless 
banking  and  is  an  inducement  to  reckless  banking.  Relieved  of 
the  responsibility  to  and  the  fear  of  the  depositors,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  induce  exploitation,  manipulation,  and  the  use  of  as- 
sets of  banks  in  a  speculative  way.  It  would  promote  speculation 
at  the  expense  of  fellow  bankers,  and  that  ultimately  means  at  the 
expense  of  the  depositors." 

Mr.  Bryan's  scheme  would  "put  a  premium  on  speculation  and 
dishonesty"  by  making  the  sound  banks  suffer  for  the  rascality  of 
the  wildcat  institutions,  declares  the  Philadelphia  Ledi^t' r  {Ind.)', 
and  the  Cleveland  Z^^^^r  (Rep.)  agrees  that  it  would  "force sound 
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Some  of  Bryan's  Eastern  friends  are  urging  him  to  attack  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  lirin;;  conservative  Democrats  to  his  support. 
-    News  dispatch. 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Even i tig  Mail 
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and  well-conducteil  banks  to  pay  |for  the  mistakes  and  crimes  of 
men  unfit  to  control  sucli  institutions."  The  Kansas  C\\.y  Jour/ial 
(kep.),  tht-  Baltimore  Aitierican  (Rep.),  the  Rochester /'m7  A'.r- 
prcss  (Rep.;,  the  New  \'ork  Com  menial  (Com.),  I'l'i'c  11111,1^  J'ost 
(Ind  ).  Tr/7}u/n'  (Re\i.),  '/'/wi's  (Ind.),  and  manj- other  papers  take 
the  same  stand,  and  the  New  York  H'or/d  {D&m.),  whicii  is  sup- 
portinfj  Mr.  Hryan.  declines  to  follow  him  on  this  issue,  and  says 
he  is  "seriously  mistaken." 

The  Denver  Republican  (Rep.,).  pul)lishe(I  in  the  region  where 
this  idea  is  rife.  coml)ats  it  ])y  this  analogy  : 

".Suppose  a  law  sliould  he  passed  compelling  every  farmer  to 
go  security  for  every  other  farmer  in  the  United  States,  every  pros- 
perous farmer  guaranteeing  that  every  shiftless  farmer  would  meet 
his  notes  at  the  bank,  pay  his  bills  at  the  store,  and  make  good 
tlie  lo.sses  in  his  speculations!  Would  there  not  be  a  vigorous 
protest  from  every  iionest  man  (o  whom  the  law  might  apply  ? 

"At  once  a  law  of  that  kind  would  be  recognized  as  foolish  in 
the  extreme  as  well  as  unjust.  No  sane  man  would  seriously  pro- 
pose an  enactment  of  that  kind.  It  would  be  nothing  less  than 
confiscation  to  take  the  ))roperty  of  one  man  to  pay  the  debts  of 
another  against  his  will. 

"What  would  so  ))rompliy  l)e  recogni/.ed  as  foolisii  and  oppres- 
sive if  applied  to  fanners,  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Hryan  propo.ses 
to  apply  to  banks. 

"  His  proposition  to  guar.inle<;  llie  dejiosils  in  national  liaiiks  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  .scheme  to  make  every  bank  go  security 
for  every  other  l)ank  ;  and  he  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that  Ik 
hopes  to  capture  votes  by  this  device,  because  the  number  of  de- 
positors in  the  banks  is  greater  than  the  ninnber  of  bankers. 

■■  I'ossibly.  if  the  storekeepers  and  others  selling  goods  to  farmers 
had  a  right  to  vote  011  the  cjueslion  of  making  the  farmers  respon- 
sible for  one  anotiier's  debts,  a  good  many  votes  woidd  l)e  secured 
from  such  creditors.  We  doubt,  however,  if  any  such  absurd  law 
would  receive  the  indorsement  of  a  majority  even  of  the  store- 
keejiers.  They  would  have  too  much  common  sense  to  advocate 
anything  of  that  kind. 

"Mr.  Uryan  is  seeking  votes  loi  liis  proposition  to  m.ike  the 
banks  resi)onsible  for  one  another's  debts,  but  tiiere  is  not  the 
slightest  difference  l)etween  tiie  i)roposition  we  have  suggested  i)y 
way  of  illustration  and  (lie  one  lie  has  made  in  all  seriousness  :  and 
we  do  not  believe  his  scheme  will  be  indorsed  by  the  sober  minded, 
common-sense  American  peoph." 

When  we  ronie  to  examine   tin-  lii.ir.icter  of  those  who  indorse 


the  guarantee  idea,  however,  we  find  no  less  weighty  a  financial 
organ  than  the  New  \m\  Journal  of  Commerce  (Kin.)  ranged  on 
this  side  of  the  question.  And  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
one  of  the  stanchest  organs  of  New-England  conservatism,  recalls 
that  the  Fowler  Currency  Bill  contained  a  deposit-guarantee  pro- 
vision, which  was  indorsed  l)y  ex-Secretary  (iage.  Horace  White, 
and  other  like  authorities.  The  idea  "is  neither  startling  nor  re- 
volutionary," says  Tlie  Republican,  and  it  pre.sents  its  merits  thus  : 

"  The  chief  point  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  government  guaranty 
of  deposits  is  that  it  would  bring  all  the  banks  under  a  given  gov- 
ernment control  into  a  common  interest  on  behalf  of  safe  banking 
and  observance  by  all  of  the  Covernment"s  restrictive  laws.  It  is 
called  a  government  guaranty  of  deposits.  It  should  rather  be 
called  a  joint  bank  insurance  of  deposits  under  government  super- 
vision and  enforcement.  The  Covernment  does  not  provide  the 
insurance  fund  ;  it  is  provided  by  the  banks,  and  every  bank  in 
the  .system  thereby  becomes  concerned  in  the  safe  and  conserva- 
tive conduct  of  every  other  bank.  Instead  of  as  now  standing  off 
and  bidding  the  Covernment  enforce  its  restrictions  as  best  it  may, 
they  each  become  an  interested  agent  in  assisting  the  public 
supervision  on  beiialf  of  general  banking  security.  Accordingly 
when  it  is  urged  that  this  plan  would  place  a  high  premium  on 
wild-cat  banking,  the  fact  is  to  be  considered  that  on  the  contrary 
it  enlists  every  decent  and  conservative  bank  in  the  service  of  as- 
sisting the  Government  in  suppressing  sucii  bankitig." 

riic  Journal  of  Commerce  takes  Mr.  Taft  to  task  as  follows. 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Taft.  as  a  candidate  for  the 
I'residency.  would  direct  the  undoubted  powers  of  his  mind  to  an 
independent  study  of  financial  (piestions  that  arc  i)resented  to  him 
and  form  his  own  judgment,  instead  of  repeating  stale  second  hand 
statements,  which  on  careful  examination  he  would  find  to  be  with- 
out force.  The  question  of  the  guaranty  of  bank  ileposits  has 
been  forced  to  the  front  to  an  extent  that  is  rather  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  immediate  importance,  but  it  is  liable  to  become  an  im- 
portant matter  for  consideration,  and  it  is  well  to  have  clear  ideas 
about  it.  Mr.  Taft  had  previously  exprest  st)me  hasty  conclusions 
oil  the  sid)ject,  but  in  response  to  a  direct  request  for  his  opinion 
Ik-  is  reported  as 'dictating*  a. somewiiat  formal  statement 

"  This  [statement]  indicates  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject  if 
by  'the  proposed  system  '  is  meant  a  really  rational  plan.  The 
])lan  proposed  in  the  Fowler  Currency  Bill,  for  instance,  would  be 
a  feature  of  the  organiz.ition  of  national  banks  in  redemption  dis- 
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tricts  with  boards  ot  management  rep  resent  ing  ilie  hanks  and  a 
system  of  examination,  supervision,  and  control  wliicli  would 
diminish,  and  not  increase,  the  chance  of  insolvenc\'.  One  of  tl\e 
purposes  would  be  to  prevent  'reckless  banking,"  and  the  check 
upon  the  use  of  assets  'in  a  speculative  way  "  would  be  mucli  more 
effective  than  it  has  proved  to  be  under  the  present  law  in  several 
conspicuous  instances,  like  that  of  the  Walsh  Ixxnks  in  Illinois. 

"Under  a  properly  regulated  system  the 'tendency  toward  ex- 
ploitation, manipulation,'  etc..  would  be  restrained.  It  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  that  the  guaranty  would  apply  only  to  deposits  of 
hanks  after  they  have  failed,  and  the  responsibility  for  solvency 
would  not,  certainly  need  not.  be  diminished,  and  there  could  be 
no  resort  to  the  guaranty  fund  until  the  assets, 
whicii  stockholders  as  well  as  depositors  are 
interested  in  conserving,  had  been  exhausted. 
With  a  rationally  devised  system  this  notion 
that  l>ankruptcy  would  be  encouraged  is  a 
mere  bugbear,  and  Mr.  Taft  is  a  man  of  suffi- 
cient penetration  not  to  be  fooled  by  it  if  he 
would  only  devote  some  serious  study  to  a 
subject  which  is  of  growing  importance  and 
which  he  may  he  called  upon  to  have  a 
\\ell-co7isidered  o]>iiiion  about." 


AN   ENVOY  OF   GOOD-WILL 

"  T  T  was  the  good  lortime  of  the  late  IJaron 
-*■  von  Sternburg  to  contribute  powerfully 
to  the  restoration  of  good  relations  between 
the  I'nited  .States  and  (Germany."  says  the 
IJoston  Transcripi  in  an  editorial  on  liie  re- 
cent death  of  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
I'nited  States,  thus  emphasizing  the  Ainbas- 
■;ador"s peculiar consti"ucti\e diplomacy  which 
has  almost  entirely  healed  certain  unpleasant- 
nesses which  cropped  up  between  the  I'nited 
States  and  (Germany  during  the  Spanish-war 
period.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  C.erman  Am- 
bassador's work  which  the  pre.ss  is  convinced 
will  long  keep  him  in  the  memory  of  diplo- 
matic affairs.  "No  foreign  representative 
lately  in  Washington  has  earned  there  a  larger 
share  of  admiration  and  respect."  declares  the 
New  York  Times:  and  the  Washington  Post 
is  especially  imprest  with  his  "complete  ap- 
preciation of  .American  manners  and  affairs." 
The  New  York  Tnhtiiic.  which  commends  the 
Baron's  "rationality  and  l)road-minded  diplo- 
macy." says  further  : 


l)apers  in  (lermany  had  not  diminished  this  feeling,  which,  while 
never  more  than  superficial,  had  its  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Not 
even  I'rince  Henry's  visit  wholly  removed  it. 

"  Previous  service  in  this  country  had  given  Baron  von  Stern- 
burg opportunities  to  make  a  most  favorable  impression  on  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintance.  .\s  Amh.assador,  his  tact,  his  appreciation 
of  American  conditions,  and  his  frank  a.ssertion  of  German  friend- 
liness for  this  country  deepened  this  early  impre.ssion.  Abandon- 
ing a  narrow  diplomatic  view  of  his  duties,  he  appeared  in  maga- 
zines, in  weeklies,  and  in  newspaper  interviews.  He  spoke  freely 
in  public.  He  visited  many  places  in  this  country  with  a  freedom 
unusual  in  the  German  service. 

"  All  this  had  its  effect  and  has  made  (ier- 
many  better  understood  in  this  country.  It 
has  removed  prejudices  which  ought  never 
to  have  existed  and  which  never  had  a  founda- 
tion in  fact.  It  has  aided  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  the  (icrman  Emperor 
and  his  (Government  have  frankly  accepted 
the  friendship  and  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Western  world,  recognized  its 
leadership,  and  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
with  its  interpretation  of  its  duties  or  their 
discharge." 
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"  Baron   von    Sternburg     belonged    to   the 
newer  .school  of  diplomats.     He  sympathized 

with  the  idea  that  an  ambassador  can  do  the  best  service  for  his 
country  by  winning  the  good-will  and  interest  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives  as  an  en\-oy.  He  was  a  frank  admirer  of  what  is 
best  and  most  helpful  in  American  life,  and  he  mingled  freely 
with  Americans,  speaking  and  writing  without  what  was  once  con- 
sidered necessary  diplomatic  reserve.  He  showed  tact  in  what 
he  said  and  did,  and  he  gave  the  amba.s.sadorship  a  larger  signifi- 
cance than  it  had  formerly  possest.  The  I'nited  States  and  Ger- 
many have  both  profited  by  this  change  of  method,  and  both  can 
profit  further  by  following  the  modern,  open-spoken  method  of 
diplomacy." 


The  Philadelphia  Press,  agreeing  witli  the  Boston  Transcript 
in  its  belief  that  Baron  von  Sternburg  "typified  rather  the  German 
combination  of  the  man  of  action  with  the  man  of  thought  than       from  any  touch  of  the  criminal  law.     This  failure  to  provide  Sing 


THE   EXONERATION  OF 
JEROME 

"V'TOBODV  seems  to  be  very  greatly  sur- 
•^  ^  prized  or  grieved  at  the  exoneration 
of  ^District-Attorney  Jerome,  of  New  York, 
except  the  two  newspapers  that  have  been 
demanding  his  decapitation.  The  Baltimore 
^VVwj  believes  the  verdict  "  is  not  unexpected 
by  those  who  liave  followed  the  case,"  and 
it  thinks  that  "there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
either  the  honesty  or  capacity  of  Jerome." 
Tiie  Brooklyn  Standard  Uitioft.  similarly, 
says  his  vindication  "  is  but  the  rightful  due  of 
an  honest  and  competent  official,"  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  declares  it  has 
always  believed  in  him,  and  adds  that  altho 
"positive  proof"  of  his  corruption  has  been 
assured  many  times,  "the  proof  we  asked  has 
never  been  forthcoming."  In  the  present 
verdict,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  "not 
a  trace  remains  of  the  whole  preposterous, 
miserable,  tiresome  fabric  of  malice,  mer- 
cenary interest,  and  yellow  sensationalism  ; 
while  we  get  about  as  fine  a  portrait  as  was 
ever  drawn  in  history  or  fiction  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  public  servant  of  rare  ability  and  energy  and  single 
purpose  in  the  public  service." 

The  verdict  in  favor  of  the  New  York  District-Attorney  is  ren- 
dered by  Special  Commissioner  Richard  L.  Hand,  appointed  by 
Governor  Hughes  to  take  testimony  and  report  his  findings.  The 
charges  against  the  District-Attorney  were  inspired  by  the  large 
number  of  irregularities  in  high  finance  in  New  York  City  that  have 
gone  unpunished  in  the  past  few  years.  All  the  wrongs  in  life  in- 
surance laid  bare  by  Governor  Hughes,  in  the  investigation  that 
made  him  famous,  failed  to  land  in  jail  any  of  the  great  magnates 
who  were  popularly  held  responsible,  and  the  huge  trickery  of  the 
New  York  City  Street-Railway  deals  have  left  the  wreckers  free 


the  mailed  fist  tradition."  continues  thus  : 

"  Baron  von  Sternburg  came  to  this  country  at  a  ditticult  period. 
The  .Spanish  war  had  left  serious  prejudice  against  (German  policy 
among  a  large  part  of  tiie  .American  public.  The  tactless  acts  of 
some  of  his  predecessors  and  the  irresponsible  utterances  of  news- 


Sing  with  a  group  of  high  financiers  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
District-Attorney,  who  alleged  in  reply  that  all  these  transactions 
were  so  cleverly  planned  as  to  be  just  out  of  reach  of  the  statutes. 
This  contention  is  upheld  by  Commissioner  Hand,  who  says  : 
"  My  conviction  upon  the  whole  case  is  that  the  respondent  has 
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been  shown  to  have  discharged  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office  with 
zeal  and  ability,  having  the  public  good  as  his  motive,  and  that  no 
incapacity,  indifference,  or  neglect  of  duty  has  been  shown  in  any 
case." 

The  Commissioner  also  makes  these  scathing  reflections  upon 
the  "committee  "  that  were  the  District-Attorney's  accusers  : 

"What  information  this  committee  may  claim  to  have  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  District-Attcrney,  upon  whom  they  have  assumed 
to  make  tliese  serious  charges  of  imi)roper  motive,  abject  venera- 
tion of  mere  money  and  the  possessors  of  money,  neglect  of  duty, 
official  misconduct,  conspiring  with  criminals,  throttling  prosecu- 
tions, and  defeating  justice,  we  can  only  infer  from  the  fact  that 
its  chairman  and  secretary  concede  their  utter  ignorance  and  seem 
to  have  signed  such  charges  as  the  counsel  saw  fit  to  prepare  with- 
out real  knowledge  even  of  the  content  of  such  charges,  and  in  ab- 
solute ignorance  as  to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  and  the  counsel 
himself  is  forced  to  admit  that  he  had  no  greater  knowledge  or 
information  than  they." 

The  whole  trouble,  the  Commissioner  thinks,  was  caused  by  the 
very  qualities  in  Mr.  Jerome's  make-up  that  made  him  a  popular 
idol.  He  was  swept  into  office  over  the  heads  of  all  the  bosses, 
big  and  little,  on  the  expectation  that  he  would  do  the  impossible. 
We  read : 

"  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  the  temperamental  qualities  of 
Mr.  Jerome  have  tended  to  bring  upon  him  this  situation  in  some 
degree.  A  certain  self-confidence  and  contempt  of  the  opinion  of 
the  other  men,  a  certain  rashness  of  expression  to  the  verge  of 
recklessness,  a  certain  deliglit  in  the  exercise  of  his  acuteness  of 
mind  and  vigor  of  expression,  and  a  certain  impatience  of  criticism 
have  combined,  I  think,  to  make  men  far  more  eager  to  attack  him 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

"But  these  qualities  of  mind  are  not  a  just  occasion  for  such 
charges  as  have  been  presented  here,  and  have  no  real  materiality 
in  this  investigation,  while  the  fact  remains  that  with  the  publicity 
of  his  life,  the  frankness,  not  to  say  imprudence,  of  his  self-expres- 
sion were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  and  were  a  large  part  of  that  in  him  which  commanded  their 
admiration  and  confidence.  Certainly,  in  no  ignorance  as  to  them, 
but  fully  cognizant  thereof,  their  choice  of  him  for  another  term 
in  the  important  position  of  District-Attorney  in  tliat  county  fur- 
nishes the  most  emphatic  and  conclusive  evidence  that  these  were 
not  regarded  as  sufficient  reason  for  at  all  modifying  their  desire 
that  he  should  be  their  prosecuting  officer  for  four  years  more.  .  .  . 

"The  unreasonable  expectation  of  the  crowd  has  been  impossi- 
ble of  gratification,  and  therefore,  as  is  too  common  to  excite  sur- 
prize in  any  student  of  human  nature,  many  who  shouted  loudest 
for  Mr.  Jerome  are  now  full  of  bitterness  toward  him,  because  he 
has  not  done  what  they  desired  and  imagined  he  would  be  able  to 
do.  With  this  feeling  no  regard  is  had  for  what  he  has  done  ;  no 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  doing.  But  the  one  thing  occupy- 
ing their  minds  has  been  that  all  which  they  have  desired  and 
hoped  for  has  not  been  accomplished,  and  Mr.  Jerome  meets  with 
the  common  fate  of  an  idol  of  the  people." 

The  Commissioner's  report  is  still  to  be  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  The  World  and  American,  the  two  papers  that  have 
been  demanding  Mr,  Jerome's  head,  are  telling  the  Governor  that 
if  he  signs  this  report  absolving  the  District-Attorney  from  blame 
for  letting  tlie  insurance  magnates  go  free,  he  will  thereby  admit 
that  his  great  insurance  investigation  really  disclosed  no  criminal- 
ity and  amounted  to  nothing.  The  fact  that  the  investigation  re- 
sulted in  putting  a  new  chapter  of  insurance  laws  on  the  statute- 
books,  forbidding  the  practises  that  former  laws  could  not  reach, 
is  not  mentioned  in  these  editorials.  The  World,  after  enumera- 
ting a  long  list  of  crooked  financial  deals  and  recalling  that  "the 
gp-eat  criminals  of  high  finance  have  not  been  menaced,"  and 
"crimes  that  shocked  the  world  are  yet  unpunished,"  continues  : 

"To  say  in  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Jerome  has  done  his 
work  with  'zeal  and  ability' — that  what  has  been  done  is  all  that 
can  be  done — is  to  say  that  New  York  can  jail  its  Tillinghasts, 
indict  its  Gillettes,  and  ajiologetically  annoy  its  Perkinses  with 
feeble  proceedings;  but  that  when  in  the  a.scending  scale  of  guilt 


its  Ryans,  its  Rogerses,  and  itsHarrimans  are  reached,  they  dwell 
in  that  lofty  atmosphere  of  'the  higher  law,'  where  poor  man's  jus- 
tice does  not  run.  It  is  to  insult  tlie  courts,  by  assuming  that  they 
can  only  punish  petty  crime.  It  is  to  say  that  we  must  ignore  the 
demand  of  the  whole  civilized  world  tliat  the  gigantic  crimes  of 
craft  and  cunning  unveiled  in  the  community  should  be  visited 
with  retribution.  It  is  to  give  notice  to  the  West  and  South  that 
money  invested  in  New  York  County  lies  at  the  mercy  of  thieves. 
It  is  to  undermine  faith  in  the  sacred  trust  of  life  insurance.  It 
is  to  warn  men  of  evil  mind  that  the  way  to  steal  and  go  unpunished 
is  to  steal  in  millions.  It  is  to  charge  that  in  a  few  feverish  years 
of  swift  decadence  we  have  sloughed  off  all  the  legal  safeguards 
slowly  won  through  centuries  of  civilization  and  have  gone  back 
to  cave-man's  law — the  right    of  the  sliarpest  tooth,  the  fiercest 

spirit,  the  greediest  maw,  and  the  heaviest  club 

"The  people  look  to  (jovernor  Hughes  as  the  court  of  last  resort. 
They  look  to  him  to  demonstrate  that  New  York  is  not  bound  and 
defenseless  against  its  most  dangerous  enemies." 


MORE  SPEED  AT  PANAMA 

"  "  I  " H E  marriage  of  oceans  and  the  divorce  of  continents"  De 
■'-  Lesseps  dreamed  of  years  ago  now  seems  to  be  proceeding 
at  Panama  at  a  rate  calculated  to  cheer  the  worst  pessimist.  The 
report  on  the  progress  of  the  Panama-Canal  construction,  by  the 
special  commission  which  the  President  appointed  last  spring,  has 
met  with  wide  commendation  from  the  press  and  with  character- 
istic comment  and  enthusiasm  from  the  President.  "The  report 
is  no  mere  perfunctory  official  glaze  or  whitewash,"  declares  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  while  the  President,  hailing  the  results  in 
some  of  his  happiest  superlatives,  finds  the  success  of  the  work 
"literally  astounding." 

The  basis  of  this  commendation,  in  brief,  emphasizes  the  follow- 
ing facts  :  The  elimination  of  yellow  fever  on  the  Isthmus,  not  a 
case  having  been  reported  in  two  years  ;  the  construction  of  com- 
fortable and  sanitary  quarters ;  the  digging  of  two  and  a  third 
millions  of  cubic  yards  of  dirt  per  month  during  the  winter  months 
that  represent  the  dry  season  in  Panama,  and  the  organization  of 
the  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
The  report  also  recommends  some  additional  improvements,  in- 
cluding a  more  generous  treatment  for  injured  workers  and  their 
families,  the  appointment  of  a  labor  secretary,  and  a  readjustment 
of  wage-schedules. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter  to  the  commissioners  reviews  the  report 
thus  : 

"  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  piece  of  work  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  of  recent  years  of  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  more  reason  to  be  proud  than  of  the  work  hitherto  done 
on  the  Panama  Canal.  The  success  has  literally  been  astounding. 
Five  years  ago,  when  we  undertook  the  task,  no  sane  man  would 
have  dared  to  hope  for  the  results  which  have  already  been  achieved. 
The  work  itself  has  been  advanced  more  expeditiously  than  we  had 
ventured  to  think  possible,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  rate  of  progress 
has  steadily  increased.  Meanwhile,  the  treatment  of  hygienic  con- 
ditions on  the  Isthmus  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  literally  the 
model  for  all  work  of  the  kind  in  tropical  countries.  Five  years 
ago  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  was  a  byword  for  unhealthincss  of 
the  most  deadly  kind.  At  present  the  Canal  Zone  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  places  on  the  globe,  and  the  work  which  is  being  prose- 
cuted with  such  tremendous  energy  is  being  prosecuted  under 
conditions  so  favorable  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  workers 
that  the  mortality  among  the  workers  is  abnormally  small. 

"  Finally,  in  addition  to  the  extreme  etliciency  of  the  work  under 
Colonel  (ioethals  and  his  associates  and  the  extraordinary  hygienic 
success  achieved  under  Dr.  (lorgas,  tliere  is  the  further  and  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  fact  that  on  the  Isthmus  the  I'nited  States  Gov- 
ernment has  been  able  to  show  itself  a  model  employer.  There 
are  matters  to  correct,  of  course,  as  your  rejwrt  shows,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  true  that  the  I'nited  States  Government  is  looking 
after  the  welfare,  health,  and  comfort  of  those  working  for  it  as 
no  other  Government  has  ever  done  in  work  of  like  character." 
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HARDSHIPS  OF    THE   POLITICAL   PURE-FOOD  CAMPAIGN. 

It's  going  to  take  so  long  to  make  the  necessary  analysis. 
—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily   A/nis. 


A   SLIGHT  SCARCITY    OF    OIL. 

—Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  News, 


"WHEN    GIVERS    PROVE   UNKIND." 


The  New  York  Tribune,  which  lays  particular  stress  upon  the 
"economy  at  Panama,"  estimates  from  the  late  reports  that  Ameri- 
can engineers  have  in  four  years  excavated  more  than  80  per  cent, 
as  much  as  the  French  had  in  all  their  years  of  labor;  that  the 
Americans  have  in  one  year  excavated  nearly  50  per  cent,  as  much 
as  the  French  had  in  nearly  twenty  years  ;  that  the  rate  of  Ameri- 
can achievement  is  constantly  increasing,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
last  May  the  work  of  digging  the  canal  was  more  than  half  done. 
To  quote  further : 

"It  might  not  unreasonablv  be  assumed  that  this  enormous  ac- 
celeration of  work  was  beii  l^  effected  by  means  of  a  comparable 
increase  of  expenditure,  which  might  be  proper  and  commendable. 
If,  for  example,  the  rate  of  excavation  could  be  doubled  by  doub- 
ling the  expenditure,  that  would  be  good  policy,  for  the  final  cost 
of  the  work  would  not  be  increased,  while  we  should  have  the  use 
of  the  canal  so  much  the  sooner. 

"  But  our  engineers  are  doing  much  better  than  that.  Thus  in 
August,  1907,  they  excavated  1,272,827  cubic  yards,  and  in  June, 
1908,  3,060,307  cubic  yards.  That  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
140  per  cent.  But  the  cost  did  not  increase  in  like  ratio.  On  the 
contrary,  it  increased  from  $1,196,803  to  only  $1,755,771,  or  less 
than  47  per  cent.  The  c^  st  of  construction  and  engineering  in 
August,  1907,  was  94  cents  for  each  cubic  yard  excavated,  and  in 
August,  1908,  with  the  rate  of  excavation  considerably  more  than 
doubled,  it  was  only  57  cents  for  each  cubic  yard. 

"With  the  work  of  excavation  now  more  than  half  done,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  recapitulate  the  itemized  cost  of  the  great  enter- 
prise thus  far,  or,  rather,  down  to  June  30  last,  when  the  digging 
was  more  than  half  done.  Since  our  entry  upon  the  undertaking,, 
in  the  spring  of  1904,  the  largest  item  of  expense  has  naturally 
been  the  plant  account,  for  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  and  that 
aggregated  down  to  June  30  $31,099,309.04.  Second,  and  a  close 
second,  was  the  item  of  construction  and  engineering,  which  was 
$30,104,095.27.  The  work  of  sanitation  in  the  canal  zone  and  the 
two  adjacent  or  perhaps  included  cities  was  $6,925,910.77.  Munic- 
ipal improvements  in  the  same  area  cost  $5,770,750.87.  Finally, 
by  far  the  least  of  all,  was  the  bill  for  civil  administration,  amount- 
ing to  only  $2,146,996.77.  Thus  the  grand  total  of  expense — ex- 
cepting the  purchase  price  paid  to  the  French  company  and  the 
royalty  to  Panama — down  to  June  30  last  was  only  $76,047,062.72, 
or  less  than  $19,000,000  a  year.  In  view  of  such  a  showing,  the 
predictions  of  extravagance,  profligacy,  and  plunder  which  were 
once  so  freely  made,  are  happily  disappointed,  and  our  administra- 
tion of  the  enterprise  is  seen  to  be  marked  with  as  much  financial 
economy  as  technical  energy." 

The  Democratic  press,  while  not  as  demonstrative  in  its  enthusi- 
asm over  the  Canal  Commissioners'  report,  is,  nevertheless,  willing 


to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  "  Nothing  our  Government  has 
attempted  has  been  more  creditably  done  than  this,  no  work  has 
been  approached  more  intelligently,"  is  the  comment  of  the  New 
Orleans  Tiines-Deinocrai ;  and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
believes  that  the  conditions  are  "certainly  encouraging."  Tlie 
Hartford  Times,  however,  discovering  an  African  in  the  wood- 
pile, declares  the  Canal  Commissioners'  report  to  be  "merely  the 
President's  regular  contribution  to  the  campaign  literature  of  the 
Republican  party.  Something  of  the  kind,"  it  adds,  "may  be 
expected  at  least  once  a  day  until  the  votes  have  been  cast  in 
November." 


CADETS  RESCUED  BY  THE  DICTIONARY 

'  I  "HE  minds  of  the  great  men  at  the  head  of  our  Government 
^  have  been  occupied  for  the  last  few  weeks  over  the  precise 
relation  between  hazing  and  the  compulsory  collection  of  red  ants, 
and  our  newspaper  editors  have  taken  a  profound  interest  in  the 
problem.  The  result  has  been  the  President's  approval  of  the 
dismissal  of  two  of  the  West-Point  hazers  and  the  suspension  for 
one  year  of  the  other  six,  and  while  this  has  finally  closed  what  at 
one  time  threatened  to  be  a  serious  entanglement,  the  press  con- 
tinue to  comment  upon  it.  Some  of  the  papers  are  still  incensed 
that  a  lexicographer  should  have  rescued  the  cadets  from  the  ex- 
treme discipline  of  instant  dismissal  as  laid  down  by  Congress, 
Secretary  Wright's  argument  being  that  the  recent  pranks  did  not 
come  under  the  dictionary  definition  of  hazing;  but  others 
hail  the  Secretary  of  War's  recourse  to  the  dictionary  as  a 
"stroke  of  genius"  and  a  commendable  way  out  of  a  difficult 
situation. 

The  confusion  which  marked  the  early  reports  of  the  dismis.sal 
of  the  cadets  from  the  Academy  arose  through  conflicting  state- 
ments from  President  Roosevelt,  Colonel  Scott,  superintendent  of 
West  Point,  and  Secretary  of  War  Wright  as  to  the  finality  of  the 
preliminary  order.  The  President  in  transmitting  the  reports  to 
Secretary  Wright  sent  a  letter  saying  he  had  approved  the  report 
pro  forma,  but  that  he  wished  to  talk  the  case  over  with  the  Sec- 
retary before  the  order  was  promulgated.  Secretary  Wright  as- 
sumed from  this  that  the  matter  was  not  finally  settled,  and  thus 
the  general  confusion  ensued.  Later  developments  appear  to  have 
uncovered  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
Wright  that  the  punishment  of  dismissal  was  unnecessarily  severe, 
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while  Colonel  Scott  insisted  that  severe  correction  was  necessary 
if  the  discipline  of  the  Academy  was  to  be  maintained. 

The  point  upon  which  the  controversy  finally  hung  was  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "hazing"  as  implied  in  tlie  dismissal  act  of 
Congress.  Secretary  Wright,  in  his  report  to  the  President,  argues 
that  a  "clear  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  offenders 
belonging  to  the  first  and  third  classes,"  giving  consideration  to 
the  younger  members,  and  then  discusses  the  situation  tiius  : 

"  The  act  of  Congress  that  forbids  hazing  and  directs  regulations 
to  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Academy  does  not  prescrijje 
what  hazing  is.  This  is  not  a  technical  term,  and  we  can  only  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  the  word  by  reference  to  the  standard  dic- 
tionaries. Webster's  International  Dictionary  defines  hazing: 
'To  harass  or  annoy  by  playing  abusive  or  shameful  tricks  upt)n  ; 
to  humiliate  by  practical  jokes  :  used  especially  of  college  students  : 
as,  the  sophomores  hazed  a  freshman."  " 

"  None  of  the  acts  shown  to  have  been  committed  by  these  young 
men  comes  within  tiiis  definition  of  hazing,"  declares  the  .Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  which  opinion  the  President  seems  to  agree. 

The  New  York  Tribune  describes  in  a  general  way  the  ])ranks 
which  led  up  to  the  hazing  charges.     We  read  : 

"One  of  the  things  the  luckless  'plebes  "  had  to  do  was  to  gather 
ants.  If  they  did  not  fall  in  at  the  first  roll  of  drums  in  the  morn- 
ing, instead  of  at  'assembly,'  five  minutes  later,  which  was  all  the 
rules  required,  the  penalty  was  imposed  by  the  hazers  on  each  of 
the  'plebes'  of  collecting  one  hundred  ants  in  the  company  streets. 
If  the  full  number  was  returned,  the  victim  was  told  to  put  them 
away  in  his  locker  until  further  orders,  but  if  the  total  was  short 
he  was  ordered  to  collect  fifty  more,  or  to  run  back  and  forth  a 
certain  distance  until  told  to  stop.  Another  form  of  hazing  was 
to  make  a  'plebe  '  hold  his  toes  against  the  underside  of  the  table 
while  he  ate.  'Bracing,'  '  knuckling,'  'fagging,"  cleaning  rooms, 
and  darning  socks  were  also  forms  of  hazing  which  it  was  sliown 
were  enforced." 

The  New  York  World,  which  views  the  final  settlement  of  the 
VVe.st-Point  imbroglio  with  decided  disfavor,  declares  that  it  is  but 
"further  evidence  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  executive  disregard 
of  the  law." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  Orleans  Tiines-Deitiocrat,  discuss- 
ing the  situation  more  at  length,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  statute  against  hazing  is  needed,  declaring  that 
the  law  now  gives  the  War  Secretary  no  discretion,  recognizes  no 
degrees  of  the  offense,  and  makes  mandatory  the  expulsion  of  any 
student  convicted  under  it.     It  says  further: 

"That  hazing  of  the  brutal  and  vicious  type  should  be  punished 
by  immediate  expulsion  there  can  be  no  question.  Some  of  the 
practises  disclosed  by  the  oflTicial  investigation  months  ago  can  not 
be  defended  upon  any  ground.  Young  men  who  indulge  them 
confess  their  unfitness  for  any  command  over  men.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  rigorously  repress  the  natural  mischievous  bent  and  higli 
spirit  of  the  average  healthy  American  boy  by  punishing  harmless 
pranks  with  the  same  severity  prescribed  for  rank  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity will  strike  the  average  man  as  harsh  and  ill-judged.     The 


proposed  amendment  of  the  hazing  law,  giving  the  authorities 
some  discretion  in  assessing  the  penalties,  would  probably  prove 
Ijeneficial  and  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  awkward  situation  in 
whicii  I  lie  President.  Secretary  Wright,  and  Mr.  I.oeb  have  been 
placed  by  the  recent  hazing  episode." 


A  BOY  POLICE  FORCE 

C'*Ol'N'ClL  BLUFFS,  Iowa,  has  discovered  a  new  and  simple 
way  of  dealing  with  unruly  and  mi.schievous  boys,  without 
the  services  of  a  modern  juvenile  court.  According  to  the  New 
^'ork  Trihiiiie  one  of  the  most  novel  law-and-order  forces  in  the 
country  has  recently  been  tried  out  in  this  Iowa  city.  The  insti- 
tution is  known  locally  as  the  "kid  police  force,"  and  so  popular 
has  the  movement  become  that  practically  every  boy  in  town  has 
put  in  his  application  for  membership.  Juvenile  crime  has  alm<»st 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  "young-man  "  criminal  class  finds  \\o 
recruits  to  the  de])leted  ranks.  The  captain  and  originator  of  the 
force  is  (leorge  H.  Richmond,  chief  of  the  city  police  force.  He 
is  said  to  have  based  his  working  plans  on  the  almost  univer- 
sal desire  the  average  boy  has  to  be  a  "copper."  I'lic  Trihuiie- 
explains  the  genesis  of  the  boy  policeman  as  follows  : 

"The  'kid'  police  force  was  organized  among  street  Arai)s.  ncw.s- 
boys,  bootblacks,  and  boys  who  would  naturally  be  expected  ti* 
oppo.se  just  such  a  movement.  Four  years  ago  Chief  Richmond 
was  arranging  a  schedule  of  his  men  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  .Al- 
ready the  boys  were  beginning  to  shoot  off  giant  crackers.  The 
chief  had  ordered  that  any  boy  caught  setting  off  fireworks  before 
the  hour  which  ushered  in  the  Fourth  should  be  arrested. 

"A  policeman  entered,  half  dragging,  half  leading  a  dirty-faced 
little  fellow,  who  was  wiping  his  eyes  on  his  sleeve. 

"'Caught  the  kid  shooting  a  giant  cracker.  Here"s  the  cracker 
itself  as  evidence,"  said  the  policeman. 

"'All  right.     Put  the  kid  over  in  that  chair,"  said  the  chiel. 

"Chief  Richmond  is  a  friend  of  boys  and  understands  them. 

"'Jinimie,'  he  said,  "what  do  you  say  to  heli)ing  me  make  the 
"gang"  l)ehave  themselves  to-morrow?  1  need  a  good  boy.  and  I 
l)elieve  you  are  the  very  one  1  want." 

"'Not  me."  answered  Jimmie.  '1  ain't  goin' to  ti-11  on  none  i>" 
me  pals. ' 

"'No,  1  don't  want  you  to  tell  on  your  pals,  my  .son,'  said  the 
chief.  'I'll  make  you  a  regular  policeman,  and  yon  ran  arrest  any 
l)oy  just  like  a  regular  policeman  can." 

"'.And  kin  I  have  a  star  ?  " 

"'Yes,  I'll  give  you  a  badge,"  answered  Richmond. 

"'All  right.  I'm  wid  yer,'  and  'Jimmie'  was  there  and  then  made 
a  special,  and  started  out  to  keep  the  other  boys  from  shooting  off 
crackers." 

Tile  "  kid"  force  is  ciianged  completely  for  the  different  occasions 
upon  which  it  is  used.  In  this  way.  the  writer  points  out,  the  chief 
gives  everv  boy  a  chance  to  become  a  policeman,  and  the  heaviest 
disgrace  that  can  come  to  a  Council-Bluffs  boy  is  for  one  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  force  to  be  arrested. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Crude  and  inferior  air-ships  are  on  the  market.    Wait.—  Miiitieapolis  Jouriuil 

Political  rainbows  need  the  proverbial  bag  of  gold  at  each  end.-.W/un/ij 
(  oHstitution. 

In  case  of  further  ccp;c:3ion  in  Minneapolis  flour-circles  the  baking-powder 
men  should  not  hesitate  to  tentlcr  their  assistance. — Chicago  Tribune. 

President  Roosevelt  is  to  meet  with  what  is  called  the  Amciican  Tishcilcs 
Sxriety.      Is  this  another  name  for  the  .Ananias  Club?  —  Allanlj  Journal. 

Promises  to  carry  the  S3uth  for  the  Republican  ticket  next  fall  resemble  a 
'loughnut  with  the  circumference  about  the  center  removed  .\tlanla  Con- 
stitution. 

Carrie  Nation's  statement  that  she  woulil  not  stop  at  n  hotol  with  a  bar 
to  it  is  the  firvt  real  argumiTit  wc  have  seen  aK»inst  prohibition  ■\tliintii 
Georgian. 


Whv  were  twelve  hot-air  balloons  released  us  a  delicate  compliment  to  the 
Hon.  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman  when  he  had  uttered  the  la.st  sentence  of  hi«. 
speech  of  acceptance? — \cu-  \'ork  Sun. 

Abdvl  Hamid  may  have  his  troubles,  but  when  he  reads  of  the  doings  of  our 
.Senatorial  candidates  he  can  thank  his  lucky  stars  that  he  never  got  mixt  up 
in  Wisconsin  jioliti.s  -  .Milu<jukcf  Sfntincl. 


c'OKiti<:<  Tio:v. 

In  our  ta\>lc  of  A- gust  }i,  page  i^:.  giving  f.ie  Presidential  vote  In- 
states, ihc  si)ace  iinder  J884  for  Pe.nns\lvania  should  have  been  black,  and 
leaders  who  arc  pres;rving  this  table  should  change  it  accordingly.  Wc  in 
vile  the  closest  criticism  of  this  diagram  and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  infor- 
mition  if  any  other  error  is  discovered.  The  corrected  diagram  will  (  e 
printe  1  on  linen,  and  c  ipies  mav  \x  obtaire  1  at   15  cents  each. 
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\X1LBL'R   WRIGHTS  CONQUEST  OV 
FRANCE 

A  \  '^  ]  1 1  LK  ilic  Frciu-h  Iku  c  m)  l.ir  claiim-d  ami  iiulceil  inaiiUaincd 
♦  *  a  supremacy  ii\  tho  production  ol'  tlic  at-roplanc.  as  dis- 
tiiiijuislied  from  the  dirigible  hallooii.  it  seems  as  if  their  laurels 
were  to  be  snatched  by  a  xoung  American  from  ( )hio.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  niott  eminent  French  and  Italian  experts  who  wii- 
iiessed  the  experiments    recently    made   in     France    by  this  new 

aspirant  to  aeronautic  honors. 

The  success  of  the  new  Amer- 
ican aeroplane  invented  and 
made  by  the  Wright  brothers  and 
tried  at  Le  Mans  has  been  wide- 
ly recognized  by  the  European 
press.  The  very  personal  aji- 
pearance  of  Wilbur  Wriiilu  is 
describee!  with  interest,  and  7//<- 
Ei'ening  Standani  ami  St. 
Ja»ics\<  iiazt'tic  remarks  : 

"Wilbur  Wright  is  the  man  of 
the  moment.  He  looks  like  a 
bird.  A  very  tall,  very  thin, 
long-armed,  long-fingered,  sun- 
and  wind-burned  man,  he  is  al- 
most lost  in  his  gray  suit  of 
clothes.  His  eyes  are  startlingly 
blue,  and  his  nose  is  a  beak.  He 
is  thin-lipped,  and  when  he  talks 
(which  is  seldom)  or  thinks 
(which  i.s  usual)  he  has  a  way  of 
folding  his  wings  (or  his  long 
bony  hands)  over  his  knee,  lean- 
ing forward,  and  giving  little 
pecks  at  the  empty  air  in  front  of 
him.  He  is  bald,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  bird-like  fringe  of 
feathery  hair  round  the  base  of 
the  skull.  And  when  you  see 
him  you  realize  that  if  any  man 
could  teach  himself  to  fly  he  was 
the  man  to  do  it." 

The  French  aviators  at  Le 
Mans,  according  to  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  confest  "We 
are  beaten,"  and  Mr.  Dela- 
grange,  who.  as  an  expert  aviator, 
exhibited  the  \'oisin  machines  in 
Milan  and  Rome,  declared  "I  am  literally  disconcerted  by  what 
I  have  seen.  The  Wright  apparatus  is  the  simplest  and  most 
surprizing  thing  of  the  kind  it  is  possible  to  imagine." 

The  Fi'o^a/v  (Paris)  is  equally  enthusiastic  and  exclaims  in  Eng- 
lish "All  right  I  Wright  wins  I  "  Frantz-Reichel  concludes  his 
article  in  this  i)aper  as  follows  : 

"  No  words  can  give  an  idea  of  the  emotion  I  experienced,  of 
the  impression  I  received,  on  witnessing  that  last  trip  through  the 
air,  made  with  masterly  ease  and  incomparable  elegance  of  motion. 
I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  even  believe,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
seeing  the  establishment  of  a  company  of  aerial  taximeters.  But 
of  this  1  am  very  certain,  namely,  that  we  have  now  seen  a  vehicle 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  master  of  the  air,  and  which  comprizes 
in  itself  all  the  elements  of  what  may  soon  become  a  practical 
means  of  aerial  transportation." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Tribiina  (Rome)  exclaims  : 

"It  i>  unheard  of.  marvelous,  unique.  I  have  seen  Farman,  I 
have  seen  Hleriot.  1  have  seen  Delagrange.  These  are  all  chil- 
dren comparetl  to  the  .American  aviator,  who  is  their  master,  their 
sireat  ami  iiuMutcstable  master.     Thev  aie  still  in  the  rudiments. 


\VILIiUR    WRIC.HT    IN     HIS    AIR-SHIP. 

Tlie  Other  aeroplane  experimenters  are  "  all  children  compared  with  this 
American  aviator,  who  is  their  master,  their  great  and  incontestable  mas- 
ter," says  a  writer  who  has  seen  all  of  tlicin. 


He  has  passed  iiis  tests  as  a  pilot  of  the  aeroplane.  Moreover, 
his  machine  is  a  thousand  times  superior  to  anything  as  yet 
jiroduced  in  France." 

.More  hesitating  is  the  faint  acknowledgment  of  the  London 
fiiiiis.  which  apparently  has  no  belief  in  the  future  practicability 
of  aeronaut  iis,  and,  after  reviewing  the  problem  editorially  and  de- 
claring that  the  exploits  of  "  Mr.  Farman  in  America"  and  "Mr. 
Wilbur  Wright  in  France  "  show  that  they  are  "very  capable  in- 
\entors."  thinksthat  they  have  merely  proved  "that  flying  by  means 

of  an  ;  erostat  heavier  than  the 
atmosphere  is  not  a  mechanical 
impossibility."    The  writer  adds  : 

"Their  achievement,  .so  far,  is 
almost  limited  to  establishing 
that  proposition.  At  consider- 
able expense,  and  after  long  and 
costly  labor,  a  combination  of 
planes  and  motors  is  put  together 
which  can  make  a  sprint  through 
the  air  without — invariably — up- 
setting. Its  balance  is  so  deli- 
cate, and  its  manipulation  re- 
quires so  much  skill  and  nicety 
of  hand,  eye,  and  judgment,  that 
the  inventors  have,  as  yet,  wisely 
declined  to  soar  high  or  to  travel 
far.  They  are  content  to  skim 
rather  closeto  the  earth  for  a 
mile  or  two 

"  But  the  whole  science  is  still 
ina  very  embryonic  stage.  When 
we  have  a  dirigible  or  an  aero- 
plane which  can  ascend  in  any 
weather,  come  down  anywhere, 
stay  aloft  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
stretch,  and  carry  something  be- 
sides itself,  its  motors,  its  bal- 
last, and  its  navigators,  we  may 
begin  to  think  the  problem  of 
practical  aviation  is  approaching 
its  solution." 

This  goal  has  by  no  means 
been  reached  as  yet,  says  The 
Saturday  Revieiv  (London), 
and,  speaking  of  "Mr.  Wilbur 
Wright's  achievement  at  Le 
Mans,"  this  paper  credits  him 
with  proving  "the  possibility  of 
aerial  navigation  over  three  or 
four  miles  of  country,"  but  concludes  that  "aerial  navigation  is 
still  both  ways  ot  Pair,  i.e.,  in  nubibus."  and  adds  ; 

"Last  week  Herr  Zeppelin  failed  dramatically  in  the  very 
moment  of  success.  This  week  we  have  had  not  only  Mr.  Wilbur 
Wright's  achievements  at  Le  Mans,  where  he  has  experimented 
with  his  aeroplane,  and  has  at  least  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  aerial  navigation  over  three  or  four  miles  of  country,  but  Mr. 
Farman 's  efforts  with  a  similar  machine,  and  Captain  Baldwin's 
with  a  dirigible  balloon  in  America.  That  a  machine  capable  of 
sustained  flight  will  .some  day  be  constructed  may  be  accepted  as 
one  of  the  certainties.  At  present  accident  upsets  the  calculations 
of  the  most  scientific.  Herr  Zeppelin  is  not  the  only  victim  of 
unpremeditated  chance.  Mr.  Wright's  wings  have  been  injured 
by  the  merest  accident  and  rendered  useless  for  days  to  come,  and 
Captain  Baldwin  has  failed  to  carry  out  his  program  in  conse- 
quence of  various  'accidents  '  which  are  described  as  petty." 

The  German  papers  are  still  so  full  of  Zeppelin  that  they  have 
no  space  excepting  for  the  most  meager  accounts,  without  editorial 
comments,  of  the  experiments  made  at  Le  Mans. — Translations 
made  for 'Ywv.  Liiick.vkv  1)i<;i<:st. 
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THE  NEW  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO 

THE  defeat  of  Abdul  Aziz  by  his  brother  Mulai  Hafid  has 
brought  a  serious  complication  into  the  Morocco  problem. 
Such  at  least  is  intimated  by  the  European  press.  When  brothers 
fight,  they  fight  to  the  death,  and  the  recent  battle  in  Northwest 
Africa  has  resulted  in  the  projected  banishment  of  Abdul  Aziz  to 
the  rose-gardens  of  Damascus,  while  his  stronger  and  more  virile 
successor  has  mounted  the  throne  at  Fez.  But  according  to  some 
editors  the  conflict  between  the  two  Sultans  (for  Mulai  Hafid, 
even  before  his  decisive  victory,  has  been  known  as  "Sultan  of 


ML' LA  I    HAFID. 

It  was  his  dabbling  in  photography  and  other  modern  whims  that 
started  tlie  disaffection  against  Abdul  .Aziz  ;  and  Mulai  Hafid  is  so 
fearful  of  the  same  fate  tiiat  this  photograph  was  jealously  kept  secret 
more  than  a  year.  A  newspaper  correspondent,  however,  obtained  a 
copy  of  it  from  a  diplomat,  and  now  it  is  at  large  for  liis  foes  to  do 
their  worst  with. 

the  South")  was  really  considered  a  struggle  between  France  and 
Germany  in  Africa. 

Germany  is  suspected  of  supplying  the  most  modern  weapons  of 
precision  to  the  usurper's  army,  and  we  are  told  that  P>cnch 
officers  actually  directed  the  movements  of  the  army  which  bore 
the  standard  of  Abdul  Aziz.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
tranquillity  is  of  course  the  Algeciras  Convention,  which  provides 
that  the  new  police  is  to  be  officered  by  Frencli  and  Spaniards. 
Abdul  Aziz  signed  the  Convention,  but  it  is  feared  by  some  publi- 
cists that  the  high-.s])irited  and  triumpliant  Mulai  Hafid  may  refuse 
to  do  so.  Tlie  (ierman  press  deprecate  all  anxiety  on  this  point  and 
think  tliat  Mulai  Hafid  will  fall  in  line  with  the  arrangement  made 
at  Algeciras  by  the  Powers.  To  tiie  prouosal  that  a  second  con- 
ference should  be  held  the  Taef;liclic  Kiiin/si /idu  (Berlin)  replies  : 

"What  would  be  the  advantage  of  this.'  (iermany  has  frequently 
declared  tliat  the  question  does  not  dejjend  on  the  personality  of 
the  individuals  concerned.  Any  Sultan  whoexcerises  power  with 
tlie  ajjproval  of  the  Moroccans  and  follows  out  the  provisions  ot 
the  Algeciras  Convention  will  be  acceptable  to  Germany.  Why 
should  not  Mulai  Hafid  do  so  ?  " 


The  Austrian  press,  however,  seem  to  hint  that  Ciermany  really 
has  not  the  authority  to  decide  the  question,  which  must  be  a 
matter  of  a  European  consensus.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Xeues 
listener  Tuffedla/t : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  recognition  of  a  Sultan  as  su- 
preme in  Morocco  is  nut  to  be  relegated  to  the  decision  of  any  in- 
dividual Power.  All  those  governments  whose  delegates  signed 
the  Algeciras  Convention  must  act  in  concert." 

The  Paris  Temps  thinks  the  success  of  Mulai  Hafid  is  a  German 
triumph,  but  hints  that  the  trouble  is  not  over  yet.     It  remarks  : 

"The  (Germans  doubtless  will  rejoice  over  the  victory  of  their 
friend  Mulai  Hafid,  and  for  tke  moment  they  seem  to  have  good 
cause  for  rejoicing,  altho  they  can  not  be  pleased  to  see  that  the 
occupation  of  Casablanca  by  the  French  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
longed. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  order  would  at  once  have 
been  reestablished  if  the  battle  had  gone  the  other  way,  for  then 
France  would  no  longer  have  any  pretext  for  keeping  her  troops  in 
Moroccan  territory.  At  the  present  moment  anarchy  has  returned  ; 
conflicts  between  the  tribes  who  espouse  the  cause  of  Hafid  and 
those  who  remain  faithful  to  Aziz  still  goon,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  when  France  will  be  able,  consistently  with  her  engage- 
ments with  the  Powers,  to  evacuate  Morocco." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOW  THE  PACIFIC  CRUISE  IMPRESSES 
THE  BRITISH 

T  NSTEAD  of  exhibiting  jealousy  over  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
-^  given  by  the  British  colonies  of  the  Pacific  to  the  fleet  of  the 
lost  thirteen  colonies,  and  with  no  hint  of  fear  that  they  may  be 
led  to  follow  our  example  and  ask  for  independence,  the  British 
press  rejoice  rather  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  thought 
that  here  is  a  fleet  that  will  help  insure  white  supremacy  in  the 
Pacific.  The  success  of  the  cruise  as  a  naval  achievement,  the 
beauty  and  efficiency  of  the  ships,  the  discipline  of  the  men,  and 
the  ability  of  the  officers  awaken  the  admiration  of  the  British 
editors.  The  welcome  accorded  to  the  squadron  is  thus  dwelt  upon 
by  the  London  Times  : 

"New  Zealand's  welcome  to  the  United  States  fleet  has  ended, 
to  their  mutual  regret.  From  beginning  to  end  it  was  an  unquali- 
fied success.  The  final  scenes  were  tinged  with  sadness,  for  the 
visitors  with  their  hearty,  breezy,  and  humorous  manner  have  en- 
deared themselves  to  the  New-Zealanders  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
A  mutual  feeling  of  warm  friendship  has  been  the  predominating 
note,  and  the  visitors  are  as  loth  to  go." 

The  political  significance  of  this  flood  of  feeling  is  thus  dwelt 
upon  by  The  J)ai/y  Mail  (London) : 

"All  this  enthusiasm  is  to  the  good.  The  colonies  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  which 
some  day  will  have  to  be  settled,  and  as  the  Premier  of  New 
Zealand  said  the  other  day,  the  navy  of  a  Power  which  has  inter- 
ests practically  identical  with  our  own  ought  to  be  received  with 
hearty  warmth.  It  is  only  the  necessity  for  concentrating  our 
naval  strength  in  home  waters  which  prevents  the  British  Navy 
from  taking  a  prominent  i)art  in  the  celebrations  of  welcome." 

And  in  Tlie  Standard  (London)  we  read  : 

"These  tokens  of  amity  are  the  natural  expression  of  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  British  and  American  peoples. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  too,  share  w^ith  the  United  States  a 
direct  interest  in  the  Pacific,  the  field  of  many  conflicting  claims, 
which,  so  far,  have  been  happily  adjusted.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  the  geographical  jHisition  of  their 
respective  territories  in  the  Pacific,  must  always  exercise  a  con- 
sideral)le  influence  upon  the  future  of  that  vast  oceanic  region, 
with  its  thousand  islands  and  immense  coast-line 

"The  United  States,  whose  Navy  is  second  inpower  toourown, 
have  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  hitherto  unsuspected  possi- 
bilities involved  in  the  employment  of  their  ships  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  the  visible  expression  of  a  power  which  is  declared  to  be  on 
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the  side  of  peace  and  justice;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  icci)j!:nition  of 
this  aspect  of  naval  affairs  whicli  has  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  American  nation." 

The  same  paper  adds  that  "Admiral  Sperry's  deep-sea  voyage 
affords  an  excellent  test  of  machinery  and  ori^janization,  and  he  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment."  On  this 
point  the  London  Spc'cfufor  enlarges  as  follows  : 

"The  prompt  arrival  of  the  Ignited  States  fleet  at  Auckland,  in 
accordance  with  its  program,  must  have  convinced  all  onlookers, 
if  the  fact  had  not  already  dawned  on  them,  that  the  rumors  of 
grave  defects  in  the  ships  when  they  started  on  their  long  journey 
were  quite  unfounded.  So  far  from  being  in  an  indifferent  con- 
dition, the  fleet  is  proved  by  results  to  consist  of  fine  seagoing 
and  sea-keeping  ships.  We  may  add  tliat  a  naval  authority,  whose 
opinion  we  can  trust  implicitly,  has  told  us  that  the  American  ships 
are  thoroughly  well  designed  and  well  built,  and  that  any  nation 
might  be  proud  of  them.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  ships 
should  be  good  in  themselves  for  the  performance  of  such  a  feat 
as  the  American  battle-ship  fleet  is  undertaking  ;  the  officers  must 
be  good  too.  The  record  of  the  cruise  so  far  as  it  has  gone  proves 
that  the  officers  deserve  to  command  their  ships.  And  let  us  un- 
derstand that  the  test  is  really  severe.  Small  squadrons  of  ships 
of  various  nations  have,  of  course,  cicumnavigated  the  world,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  fleet  of  sixteen  battle-ships  has  set  out 
to  do  it." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  looks  upon  the  visit  to  Austral- 
asia by  American  ships  as  not  only  likely  to  result  in  the  fresh 
cementing  of  ties  between  the  white  races,  but  as  implying  a 
demonstration  against  Oriental  immigration.  To  quote  the  words 
of  this  organ  : 

"The  motto  of  all  the  speeches  in  New  Zealand  has  been  'Blood 
is  thicker  than  water. '  The  sense  of  kinship  between  peoples  which 
have  all  sprung  from  the  old  stock  is  no  doubt  one  element  in  the 
case.  This  sense  is  quickened  also  by  political  sympathies  and 
commercial  relations.  Next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  is  the  country  which  does  most  trade  with  Australia ;  and 
it  comes  third  in  the  list  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand.  Australasian 
democracy  feels  sympathy,  moreover,  with  American ;  and  the 
social  experiments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  the  best  books 
on  the  subject  have  been  WTitten.  Behind,  and  possibly  above, 
all  this  is  the  feeling  that  on  a  matter  of  policy  upon  which  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  entertain  a  deep  and  passionate  conviction, 
their  view,  their  interests,  their  determination  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  LTnited  States.  The  popular  rejoicings  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are  primarily  and  sincerely  a  demonstration  of  friend- 


ship for  the  Lfnited  States.  They  arc  also,  in  the  background,  a 
demonstration  against  Oriental  immigration  into  'White  Men's 
lands.'  " 


PERSIA'S   ROBESPIERRE 

'T^HE  savage  barbarism  of  the  Shah  in  bombarding  his  Parlia- 
■*-  ment-house  has  been  made  the  text  for  many  a  harangue  by 
the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Constitutional  party  at  Teheran. 
Yet  that  party  is  led  and  inspired  by  a  man  fully  as  barbarous 
and  bloodthirsty  as  the  King  of  kings.  Zilli  Sultan,  according 
to  E.  J.  Dillon,  the  famous  traveler  and  foreign  correspondent, 
who  writes  in  The  Conte»iporary  Review  (London),  is  merely  a 
self-seeking  hypocrite,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  political 
talents.     Thus  we  read  : 

"As  for  the  brain  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  Zilli  Sultan, 
one  may  admire  his  rare  gifts  of  organization,  insight,  and  perse- 
verance, but  one  should  not  ignore  his  aims,  his  interests,  or  those 
infallible  manifestations  of  his  character  which  have  been  recorded 
by  local  annalists,  but  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  the  foreign  friends 
of  Persian  freedom.  And  to  imagine  that  such  an  unprincipled 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  absolutism  is  capable  of  moving  a  finger 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Constitutionalism  in  the  country  which 
his  father  governed  despotically  for  nearly  a  generation,  is  to  look 
for  figs  from  thorns.  A  tyrant  by  temperament,  he  is  pliant  and 
soft-spoken  by  policy,  only  because  he  realizes  that  he  can  catch 
more  flies  with  a  drop  of  honey  than  with  a  whole  jar  of  vinegar." 

Dr.  Dillon  emphasizes  his  statement  that  Persia  has  little  to 
hope  for  from  such  a  reformer,  by  relating  an  incident  in  Zilli  Sul- 
tan's career  "which  characterizes  this  prime  mover  of  the  'revolu- 
tion,'" and  "goes  to  show  that  in  some  respects  the  Persia  of 
Darius's  time  is  the  Persia  of  the  twentieth  century  a.d."  The 
incident  was  as  follows  :  When  Zilli  Sultan  was  Governor-General 
of  a  certain  province,  a  capacity  in  which  he  "displayed  qualities 
and  vices  which  disclosed  the  born  administrator,  the  Oriental 
despot,  and  the  human  beast,"  a  merchant  whom  he  had  opprest 
complained  to  the  Shah,  who  ordered  Zilli  Sultan  to  make  amends. 
The  sequel  is  as  follows  : 

"Then  Zilli  Sultan  sent  for  the  man  and  asked,  'Did  you  com- 
plain of  me  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  kings  .'' '  'I  did  presume  to 
write  a  petition  to  his  Majesty,'  was    the  reply.     'You  had  the 

heart   to  do  so,  had    you?'     'I 1 '     'Yes,  I  know.      Well, 

now,  I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  that  brave  heart  that  ventured 
to  beat  against  the  Governor-General,  I'rince  Zilli  Sultan.     I'm 


cmrir^rJo^^ 


Sultan—"  Do  you  know,  dear  neighbor,  that  since  I  followed 
your  example  things  have  become  hotter  than  ever  ?" 

Shah—"  Tut,  tut,  honored  colleague,  try  some  of  Krupp's 
coolers."  —C//>fe  (Berlin). 


ANGELS   OF   THE    NEW    ERA. 

Why  should  people  speak  slightingly  of  parliamentary   government 
when  three  such  noble  champions  as  these  ha\e  come  to  its  support? 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 


SHALL  THE  PEOPLE  RULE?" 
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in  a  hurry  to  see  it.'  The  merchant's  face  turned  white,  and,  as 
the  Persians  put  it,  the  world  grew  dark  in  his  eyes  as  he  was 
taken  from  the  presence  at  a  si^jn  from  the  despot.  In  less  than 
three  minutes,  say  the  clironicles,  the  executioner  brought  the 
lieart  of  the  merchant  for  Zilli  Sultan  to  gaze  upon.  And  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  prince  is  now  the  leader  ...  of  the  popular 
movement  in  Persia!" 


ALLIANCES  AS  PROVOCATIVE  OF  WAR 

T_^NGL1SH  Prime  Ministers  in  after-dinner  speeches  as  well  as 
^-'  on  other  occasions  are  often  fond  of  uttering  an  epigram  or 
a  parado.x.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  piiilosopher  and  very  often  has 
spoken  and  still  speaks  in  language  as  dark  and  puzzling  as  that 
of  Heraclitus.  Ileaconsfield  loved  a  phrase  which  half  involved 
a  contradiction.  And  now  Mr.  Asquith  has  made  an  utterance 
over  which  the  German  editors  are  tormenting  their  brains.  In  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  dinner  of  the  recent  "Universal  Peace 
Congress  at  London,"  which  was  attended  by  seven  hundred  dele- 
gates of  all  nations,  the  Premier  is  reported  to  have  remarked, 
"  Alliances  are  sometimes  hindrances  rather  than  helps  to  peace, 
but  nothing  can  interrupt  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
English  and  German  governments." 

The  semiofficial  Xorddeutsihe  .llgeiiniiu-  Xciluii};  (Berlin), 
while  agreeing  with  the  first  clause  ol  this  remark,  is  careful  to 
limit  its  application  to  the  entente  between  France  and  England 
in  their  relations  with  Germany,  for  this  paper  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  extol  the  Triple  Alliance  as  the  bulwark  of  ]>eace  in 
Central  Europe.     It  continues: 

"It  is  highly  gratifying  to  tlnd  the  IJritisli  Prime  Minister  so 
plainly  enunciating  a  principle  that  is  applicable  to  all  States,  but 
the  practical  application  of  which  has  unfortunately  been  so  often 
misunderstood  in  England.  ...  In  course  of  time  these  plain 
declarations  on  the  part  of  leading  British  statesmen  may  exercise 
a  calming  inHuence  on  public  opinion  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
North  Sea." 

Yet  this  paper  does  not  feel  quite  sure  that  tlie  entente  between 
France  and  England  is  not  to  be  developed  into  a  military  com- 
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1  HK  New  Trii'I.k.h— ■'  TliatN  it.    .Now  we  will  make  liim  come 
off  his  hi({h  honw."  -  Nehelspalter  *7.y\x'\\'\\). 

pact  directed  against   (.ermany,   and  on  this  point    it  speaks   as 
follows  : 

"  It  is  incontrovertible  that  there  exists  in  England  as  well  as  in 
France  a  tendency  toward  favoring  the  conclusion  of  a  formal 
military  convention  between  the  two  governments.      It   is  e(|ually 


clear  (and  tiiis  we  aver  in  the  face  of  all  contradictory  affirmations) 
that  such  an  alliance  is  to  be  directed  against  no  other  nation  than 
(lermany." 

The  radical  Berliner  raf^ehliitt.  after  discussing  the  probabil- 
ity of  such  a  military  convention,  adds  that  its  effect  would  be 
to  destroy  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  which  King  Edward, 
in  his  recent  interview  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  e.xprest 
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MICHEL    TO     BEM.^VE. 


KijwAKU— '"  My  son,  you  grieve  nie  by  your  greed; 
Now,  self-restraint  is  what  you  need, 
That  self-restraint  which  ne'er  complains. 
But  feels  delight  o'er  other's  gains. 
Be  moderate,  don"t  look  so  gruff, 
He  who  wants  nothing  has  enough." 

—Juaeiid  I  MiinichV 

liis  unwillingness  in   interriipl.    because  siuh   interruption   would 
mean  war. 

The  very  opposite  pt)iiil  of  view  to  that  ol  the  Xoriideutsclie 
/.eitun_i^'\<,  taken  by  the  (icrniania  (  Berlin),  the  great  clerical  organ, 
which  remarks  : 

"These  words  of  the  English  Premier,  spoken  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, ought  to  be  strongly  underlined  in  connection  with  the  long- 
continued  foreign  policy  of  the  Island  Kingdom.  We  in  Germany 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the 
significance  of  alliances.  Whenever  England  has  secured  a  new 
friend  it  was  heard  in  Wilhelmstrasse  with  joy,  and  the  impression 
prevailed  that  a  new  guaranty  iox  the  peace  of  the  world  had  been 
obtained." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  in  any  case  England's  alliances 
are  not  made  for  purposes  of  war,  but  for  obtaining  supremacy  in 
the  commercial  world.  Mr.  Asquith's  saying  is  to  be  taken  merely 
as  a  brilliant  paradox,  intended  to  cut  both  ways,  to  please  Ger- 
many by  .scouting  at  the  entente  and  to  please  the  English  haters 
of  Germany  by  persuading  them  that  the  whole  j)olicy  of  England 
is  directed  against  the  aggrandizement  of  Germany.  To  (luote 
further  : 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  in  spite  of  tin:  insinuations 
of  Mr.  As(iuith,  that  England's  alliances  are  not  made  with  any 
warlike  intentions.  We  entirely  dissent  from  the  view  that  rela- 
tions between  England  and  her  allies  on  the  one  side  and  Germany 
on  the  other  can  ever  end  in  a  menace  of  conflict.  What  England 
is  aiming  at,  and  what  she  is  so  far  successful  in  attaining,  is  not 
the  physical  defeat  of  Germany,  but  the  balking  of  her  plans  and 
the  damaging  (tf  her  commercial  interests.  .  .  .  The  assurance  of 
peaceful  intentions  made  so  frequently  by  the  British  Cabinet  is 
not  to  be  undervalued.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  expre.ssing  our 
conviction  that  England  does  not  desire  war  with  Germany." — 
Translations  made  for  Tm:   I.i  IKK  \i<v  I)i(ii:sr. 
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THE   UNGATHERED   HARVEST  OF  THE 

SEA 

THIS  name  is  applied  by  Joliii  I..  Cowan  to  the  great  mass  of 
edible  seaweed  that  annually  ,i;ro\vs,  perishes,  and  decays 
jn  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  It  has  been  predicted  recently  by 
J'rof.  Bonnycastle  Dale  that  this  will  one  day  be  used  in  lar^e  part 
as  tood  for  the  human  race,  and  Mr.  Cowan,  in  an  article  contrib- 
uted to  The  Technical  U'or/if  .\fa>razine  (Chicago,  September), 
concludes  that  this  prophecy  is  a  reasonable  one.     He  writes  : 

"That  the  hint  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  acted  upon  by  some  en- 
terprising manufacturer  is  not  at  all  improbable  ;  so  that  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  reasonable  expectation  that  we  shall  some 
day  see  'Shredded  Seaweeds,'  'Faked  Fucus,'  'Desiccated  Dulse,' 
Predigested  Sargassum."  'Puffed  Nereocystis,'  'Malto-Kelp, ' 
'Cream  of  Sea  Moss,"  and  a  .score  of  other  marine  substitutes  for 


them  out  to  dry  in  llie  sun.  Then  they  are  taken  to  local  factories, 
where  they  are  boiled,  shredded,  and  prepared  for  use  as  food. 
A  cleaner  and  more  wholesome  article  of  diet  can  not  be  imagined, 
and  travelers  who  have  tried  it  pronounce  it  to  be  both  palatable 
and  digestible.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  take  the 
place  of  some  of  the  common  foods  in  general  use.  As  a  base  for 
cheap  candies,  preserves,  jellies,  custards,  and  similar  products 
requiring  a  cheap  but  harmless 'filler, '  it  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  materials  commonly  used.  Yet  millions  of  tons  of  this  poten- 
tially valuable  food  are  wasted  on  American  shores  every  year ; 
and  throughout  the  world  the  waste  is  so  enormous  as  to  be  beyond 
computation.  Emerson  Hough  predicts  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  farmers  of  America  will  save  their  potato-parings,  to 
plant  them  for  seed.  When  potatoes  become  so  valuable,  or 
farmers  so  unscientitic,  as  to  make  that  necessary,  it  will  be  time 
to  abandon  potato  culture  and  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
harvesting  of  the  crops  of  the  seas." 

Tlie  l)irds'  nests  used  for  soup  by  the  Chinese  and  considered 


devil's  apron— a  common  brown  a  neglected  source  ok  food  supply.  common    varieties   ok    red 

seaweed.  sea  moss. 

"Oft  the  sea-beaches  of  the  United  .States  enough  proteids  are  cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  allowed  to  decay  and  desiccate  into  their  original  elenrients,  to 

take  tiie  place  of  the  whole  product  of  t)ie  Northwestern  wlieat-fields." 


hot  cakes  and  maple  sirup,  done  up  in  one-pound  packages,  'guar- 
anteed under  the  I'ure  Food  laws,"  and  crammed  down  the  throats 
(jf  a  long-suffering  and  surfeited  people. 

"  It  is  just  ten  years  since  Sir  William  Crookes,  president  of  the 
liritish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  presented  his 
alarming  array  of  statistics  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least 
that  by  the  year  192S  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  would  be 
face  to  face  with  starvation,  or,  at  best,  with  short  rations,  for  the 
reason  that  the  production  of  wheat  could  not  possibly  keep  pace 
with  the  progressive  increase  in  the  world's  population.  Sir 
William  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  neglected  and  un- 
gathered  harvest  of  the  seas.  In  the  great  Sargasso  Sea  alone, 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  sufficient  nutritious  vegetation 
flourishes  and  decays  to  support  the  entire  population  of  Europe, 
if  it  were  harvested  and  prepared  in  a  manner  fitting  it  for  human 
consumption.  On  the  sea-beaches  of  the  United  States  enough 
proteids  are  cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  allowed  to  decay  and  desic- 
cate into  their  original  elements,  to  take  the  place  of  the  whole 
product  of  the  Northwestern  wheat-fields.  If  the  world's  teeming 
millions  ever  face  wholesale  hunger,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of 
any  niggardliness  on  the  part  of  nature,  or  any  short-sightedness 
of  Providence,  but  because  mankind  lack  the  wit  to  utilize  the 
food-materials  that  exist  in  superabundance. 

"Of  course  there  is  nothing  at  all  new  in  the  idea  of  eating  sea- 
weeds. They  have  been  eaten  and  enjoyed  for  centuries,  and  in 
parts  of  the  Orient  are  a  staple  article  of  diet — the  literal  'staff  of 
life.'  Many  varieties  are  largely  composed  of  gelatin,  and  these 
have  been  eaten  for  ages  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  many  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Thousands  of  Japa- 
nese coast-dwellers  gather  a  suiificient  quantity  of  seaweed  in  July, 
August,  and  September  to  last  them  until  the  next  season's  harvest. 
The  people  go  out  to  the  marine  harvest-fields  in  rowboats. equipped 
with  long  poles,  to  the  end  of  each  of  which  a  stout  hook  is  attached. 
With  these  queer  implements  of  husl)andry  they  tear  the  seaweeds 
.loose  from  the  submerged  rocks,  then  take  them  ashore,  and  spread 


one  of  their  great  national  delicacies,  are  made  of  a  gelatinous 
seaweed  used  by  a  swallow-like  bird  of  the  East  Indies  for  nest- 
building.  Several  varieties  of  seaweed,  known  as  dulse,  are  used 
as  food  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  not  long  ago  five  thou.sand 
barrels  of  a  seaweed  known  as  Irish  mo.ss  were  shipped  annually 
from  Massachusetts  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  lilanc-mange  and  other  delicacies.  The  writer 
goes  on  : 

"It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  proposal  to  exploit  seaweeds  as  a 
food-material  on  a  large  scale  is  far  from  ridiculous.  Seaweeds 
have  always  been  used  for  food,  and  doubtless  always  will  be.  The 
one  amazing  circumstance  is  that  the  enormous  supplies  of  clean, 
cheap,  and  wholesome  nutriment  are  not  made  use  of  to  a  greater 
extent,  particularly  in  view  of  the  wide-spread  discontent  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  and  increasing  cost  of  living.  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  the  economic  waste  represented  by  the  neglect  of  the 
marine  forests  and  gardens  will  be  much  longer  continued.  The 
only  vegetation  that  exists  upon  two-thirds  of  the  superficial  area 
of  the  earth  is  seaweed.  This  vegetation  ought  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  population  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  question  of  food  supply— the  nightmare  of 
scientific  inquirers  into  the  probable  future  of  civilization  and  of 
the  human  race — need  worry  no  one. 

"  The  most  important  office  of  seaweeds  is.  of  course,  to  make 
animal  life  possible  in  the  ocean.  But  for  alg:t — a  term  that  in- 
cludes all  plants  that  live  in  water,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  and  that 
derive  their  nutriment  directly  from  the  water,  and  not  from  the 
soil  through  the  agency  of  roots — there  could  be  noani.mal  life  in 
the  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  creeks,  and  rivers.  Algit  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  water  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  vegetation  serve  on 
land — that  of  rendering  it  habitable.  They  take  the  elements  ex- 
isting in  water  as  impurities,  and  manufacture  them  into  materials 
essential  to  animal  life.     Plants  feed  upon  mineral    substances, 
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transforming  them  into  organic  matter,  such  as  starch,  albumen, 
and  sugar,  which  form  part  of  their  own  structure.  The  plants  of 
the  sea  are  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  of  multitudes  of  fishes 
and  other  marine  animals;  and  those  that  do  not  live  entirely 
or  at  all  upon  alga-  must  prey  upon  smaller  or  weaker  creatures 
that  do." 


PAPER  FROM  COTTON-STALKS 

A  RECENTLY  invented  system  for  reducing  cotton-stalks  to 
a  suitable  form  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  described 
\n  Farm  and  Ranch  (Dallas,  Tex.,  August  15).  According  to  this 
paper  most  of  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  task  appear  now  to  have  been  solved.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  For  many  years  experts  have  been  engaged  in  devising  some 
method  for  producing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  paper  from  cotton- 
stalks.  With  the  new  in- 
vention, it  is  claimed, 
farmers  in  the  South  will 
have  great  use  for  the 
discarded  cotton-stalks, 
which  have  hitherto  been 
either  thrown  away  or 
burned.  It  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  by  the 
new  process  the  hereto- 
fore waste  product  can  be 
made  into  pulp  and  paper 
of  a  good  commercial 
quality. 

"It  is  contended  that 
the  fiber  in  the  stalk  and 
limb  of  the  cotton-plant 
is  considerably  stronger 
than  spruce-wood  fiber, 
and  that  it  is  almost  as 
strong  as  the  fiber  of  the 
flax-plant,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  produce  from 
cotton-stalks  a  paper  su- 
perior in  strength  and 
texture  to  that  of  ordinary 
wood-pulp  paper,  and 
nearly  as  strong  as  high- 
grade  linen  paper. 

COTTON-STALK     READY    FOR    MACEKA-  "  The  Stalks  WOuld  COSt 

TION,  REDUCED  TO  PULP  FIBER,  AND  FLAT-  jj^jj^     ^j^g    remOVal    of  the 

TENED  OUT  TO    BE    MADE    INTO  PAPER.  ,,       r  ,  , 

,nu  I  J  1  u-    ,-  •  1  nf  N  stalksfrom  the  plantation 

(Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum.)  '^ 

being  of  great  advantage 
to  the  cotton-grower,  who  must  spend  a  good  sum  every  year  in 
the  removal  of  the  stalks  from  the  ground.  With  the  raw  material 
at  hand,  and  at  a  low  price,  a  new  industry  can  be  established 
which  will  add  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  products  of 
the  cotton-plant. 

"  It  is  argued  that  in  regions  where  the  cotton-boll  weevil  has 
ruined  the  crop  of  marketable  cotton,  the  cotton-stalk  can  be  util- 
ized in  the  making  of  paper,  as  it  would  help  to  destroy  the  pest, 
while  wasting  none  of  the  reclaimable  material.  Heretofore  the 
plants  have  been  burned  to  destroy  the  weevil,  Ijut  by  this  method 
the  wiiole  plant  is  used,  the  leaves  and  unopened  bolls  passing 
through  the  mill  so  that  liiere  is  no  necessity  for  picking  over  the 
stalks." 

Compiiring  the  cost  of  production  of  cotton-stalk  paper  over  that 
of  straw  paper,  the  writer  finds  that  there  is  a  difference  of  $4. 10 
in  favor  of  the  cotton-stalks.  It  is  estimated  that  cotton-stalk 
^aper  costs  $14  a  ton,  straw  paper  §18.35,  while  ground  wood  as 
•stock  for  paper  manufacture  costs  from  $i.S  to  ?2o  a  ton,  and 
bleached  sulfite  costs  from  $50  to  $60  for  the  domestic  and  con- 
siderably more  for  foreign  stock.  According  to  these  figures  the 
cost  of  the  finished  cotton-stalk  paper  is  less  than  the  price  per 
ton  of  the  cheapest  grade  of  ground  wood  pulp.     Moreover  : 

"The  cotton-stalk  jiaper  can  be  made  on  any  regular  paper- 
machine,  which  demonstrates  beyond  question  tlie  feasibility  of 


using  the  stalks  in  the  manufacture  of  all  grades  of  paper,  from  the 
light  riimsy  qualities  to  those  of  the  heavy,  coarse  wrapping  grades. 

"  It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  that  the  supply  of  wood  fiber 
for  the  making  of  paper  will  last  but  a  few  years  more,  and  ex- 
periments have  been  and  are  being  carried  on  every  day  for  a 
substitute  for  wood  pulp. 

"With  the  cotton-stalks  at  hand,  the  paper  manufacturer  should 
investigate  this  matter  thoroughly  so  that  when  his  supply  of  wood 
fibre  becomes  exhausted  he  can  turn  to  a  substitute  which  is  at  hand. 

"  From  a  compilation  of  statistics  regarding  the  best  fibers  for 
paper-making,  it  has  developed  that  cotton-stalks  make  the  finest 
paper  for  book-work,  and  that  paper  so  made  is  more  lasting  and 
durable  than  paper  made  from  any  other  material." 


TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  MOON 

T  T  seems  to  have  been  generally  agreed  by  astronomers  that  the 
^  temperature  of  the  moon's  surface  is  very  low.  A  writer  in 
the  Revtu  des  Questions  Scientifiques  (Louvain,  Belgium,  July 
20)  notes,  however,  that  some  of  the  most  recent  investigations 
point  to  a  different  conclusion.     He  says  : 

"Efforts  to  show  the  existence  of  heat  in  the  rays  of  the  moon 
were  long  unsuccessful.  The  radiation  of  our  satellite,  concentra- 
ted by  mirrors  and  lenses  on  the  most  sensitive  thermometers,  has 
no  effect  whatever.  .  .  .  When  Ampere  in  1835  announced  his 
conclusion  that  light-rays  were  only  visible  heat-rays,  Forbes 
offered  the  objection  that  no  thermal  effects  had  been  observed  in 
the  lunar  rays.  Melloni,  in  1846,  was  the  first  to  obtain  clearly 
marked  results,  which  he  did  by  substituting  for  ordinary 
thermometers  the  thermo-electric  pile,  which  he  had  himself 
perfected 

"At  present  the  devices  at  our  disposal,  including  Langley's 
bolometer,  invented  in  1881,  the  radiometer  of  Crookes,  and  lioys's 
radiomicrometer,  enable  us  very  easily  to  show  that  our  satellite 
gives  off  heat,  but  its  measurement  is  still  difficult  and  the  differ- 
ent results  announced  have  been  disputed.  .  .  .  According  to  Lord 
Ro.sse  the  heat  of  the  full  moon  is  nfoJ^^j  that  of  the  sun,  while 
Hutchins  gives  the  amount  as  tt^s^otto- 

"  But  even  supposing  this  constant  determined,  it  is  very  hard 
to  deduce  from  it  the  temperature  of  the  lunar  surface.  The  heat- 
radiation  of  the  moon  is  partly  reflection  of  the  sun's  radiation 
and  partly  emission  from  the  moon  itself.  According  as  we  assert 
the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other,  the  temperature  of  the 
moon  may  be  estimated  as  very  low  or  as  relatively  high.  Which 
shall  we  choose? 

"  The  idea  of  a  very  cold  moon  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  bolo- 
metric  experiments  of  Langley,  who  discovered  in  the  lunar  radi- 
ation a  notable  quantity  of  waves  longer  than  those  of  a  block  of 
ice.  He  estimated  the  temperature  of  the  lunar  night  at  —235° 
[  —  391°  F.].  The  greater  part  of  the  radiated  lunar  heat  would 
thus  come  from  the  reflected  solar  rays.  This  is  also  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  W.  W.  Coblentz  in  a  recent  investigation.  From 
a  study  of  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the  lunar  spectrum  as 
compared  with  that  of  reflected  ligiit  from  several  common  ores, 
he  concludes  .  .  .  that  our  satellite  behaves  much  less  like  a  hot 
body  than  like  a  surface  endowed  with  specular  reflection. 

"Coblentz  finds  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  the  following  fact, 
observed  during  lunar  eclipses  :  during  such  an  eclipse,  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  moon  diminishes  at  the  same  rate  as  the  light  that 
it  receives  from  the  sun.  .  .  .  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  its 
surface  does  not  store  up  solar  heat — that  it  is  not  a  warm  body, 
but  only  a  reflector. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Frank  \'ery  has  been  carrying  on  a  valu- 
able study  of  the  lunar  surface  which  forces  him  to  conclude  tiiat 
the  moon  has  a  temperature  approaching  100°  [212°  F.].  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  energy  curve  of  the  lunar  radiation  .  .  .  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  represents  well  the 
radiation  of  a  hot  body  at  a  temperature  near  100°.  As  for  the 
rapid  fall  of  the  heat-radiation  during  an  eclipse.  Very  notes 
tiiat  we  can  observe  at  this  time  only  the  radiation  of  the  moon's 
surface  and  that  there  may  be  a  superficial  cooling,  without  cool- 
ing of  the  moon's  mass,  wliich  would  take  place  much  more  slowly. 

"The  problem  is  thus  still  an  ojien  one  and  may  not  be  settled 
until  after  long  and  interesting  laboratory  experiment." — Trans- 
lation made  for 'Xwv.  Ln  KKAKV  Dkmcst. 
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TROUBLES  OF  A   PHOTOTELEGRAPHER 

ONE  of  the  newly  perl'ected  devices  for  tlie  transmission  of 
photograplis  by  telegiapli  is  now  in  daily  use  t)etween  Paris 
and  London,  connectinjr  two  newspaper  offices  in  these  cities.  It 
works  with  exemplary  faithfulness,  we  are  told  liy  a  writer  in  La 
Nattttc  (Paris).  WvX  just  as  we  may  liave  an  occasional  ])uzzing 
on  the  best  telephone  line,  due  to  induction  or  some  other  cause, 
so  there  is  an  occasional  fault  in  phototelegraphic  transmission, 
resulting  in  the  receipt  of  some  remarkable  pictures.  Some  of 
these  freaks,  as  actually  received  in  London  from  Paris  by  TJie 
Daily  Mirror,  are  given  in  the  article  mentioned  above  and  are 
reproduced  herewith.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  These  are  singular  illustrations,  you  will  think,  that  accompany 
this  article  !  Why  has  this  graceful  young  girl  whose  delicate 
features  you  see  here,  such  a  horribly  scarred  face  .''  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  lace  pattern  behind  which  diplomatically 
hides  the  physiognomy  of  M.  Clemenceau?  And  these  concentric 
bands  that  are  superimposed  on  a  person  who  seems  to  be  Mulai- 
Hafid  !  These  are  specimens  of  very  curious  errors  in  transmis- 
sion, selected  from  the  phototelegrams  now  exchanged  daily  be- 
tween our  contemporaries  L' Illustration  of  Paris  and  The  Daily 
Mirror  of  London.  These  two  journals  have  now  a  perfectly  or- 
ganized phovotelegraphic  service  ;  the  apparatus  used  is  that  of 
Korn  which  was  described  in  La  N'ature  several  months  ago. 
Every  night,  about  2  a.m.,  this  new  variety  of  news  service  uses 
the  Paris-London  telephone  line,  and  there  is  thus  sent  from  Paris 
to  London,  in  the  form  of  pictures,  all  the  interesting  news  of 
the  day. 

"  The  Korn  apparatus  now  works  perfectly  and  transmits  photo- 
graphs excellently  well,  provided  the  line  is  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition. But  it  is  not  always  so,  as  may  be  imagined  by  any  one 
who  has  telephoned  over  a  long-distance  line.  The  accompanying 
photographs  were  sent  from  Paris  to  London  in  the  way  above  in- 
dicated, and  they  show  precisely  what  was  the  matter  with  the  line 
at  the  moment  of  transmission. 

"  It  takes  twenty  minutes  to  send  such  a  picture,  and  it  may  be 
realized  that  this  slowness  often  puts  to  the  proof  the  patience  of 
the  operator.  He  sometimes  deserts  his  charge,  and  the  scars  on 
the  young  girl's  face  in  our  photograph  give  a  demonstration  of  his 
nervousness,  for  they  mark  short  interruptions  of  communication, 
quickly  reestablished,  doubtless  by  order  of  the  sender. 

"  It  often  happens,  especially  on  lines  of  great  length,  that  the 
currents  sent  over  neighboring  telegraphic  lines  influence  the  tele- 
phone conductor.  .  .  .  Every  one  knows  the  particularly  disagree- 
able scraping  sound  that  is  thus  produced  in  the  telephone.  If 
these  electric  effects  take  place  at  the  time  of  transmission  of  a 
phototelegraphic  image,  they  will  evidently  influence  the  receiving 
instrument,  and  the  pictures  will  show  the  result.  The  lace-like 
effect  that  transforms  the  face  of  M.  Clemenceau  into  a  sort  of 
Gobelin  tapestry  has  no  other  cause  than  the  influence  of  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  in  the  Morse  alphabet,  sent  at  the  same  moment 
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SCARRED   FACE  DUE  TO   INTER- 
RUPTIONS   IN    LINE. 


SAME  FACE   CORRECTLY    TRANS- 
MITTED. 


over  a  near-by  line.  On  the  visage  of  Mulai-Hafid  we  find,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  dispatch  sent  with  a  Baudot  apparatus,  superposed 
on  the  photograph.  In  short,  we  have  here  the  photographic  re- 
production of  the  scraping  or  buzzing  sound  in  the  telephone." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Litehakv  Digest. 


DANGEROUS   DEFECTS  IN  OUR 
RAILWAY-TRACKS 

nr^HAT  the  present  American  method  of  fastening  rails  to  ties 
^  by  means  of  spikes  is  out  of  date,  ineflicient,  and  dangerous* 
because  not  adapted  to  modern  size  and  speed  of  trains,  is  charged 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Langman,  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  letter  to  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  August  15).     He  writes: 

"With  the  beginning  of  railroad  construction  in  this  country 
a  very  crude,  cheap,  and  quick  method  was  adopted  and  used  by 
all  the  different  roads  to  connect  and  fasten  the  rails  to  the  wooden 
ties. 

"  This  was  a  rough-cut  wrought-iron  spike  about  ^  inch  square  by 
5>^  inches  long,  and  with  the  most  of  the  head  formed  on  one  side 
to  overlap  and  hold  the  rail  in  position.  This  spike  answered  the 
purpose  in  the  experimental  stages  of  railroad  construction,  when 
the  rolling-stock  was  light  and  speed  limited,  the  locomotives 
weighing  from  six  to  twenty  tons,  and  the  cars  and  other  equip- 
ment in  proportion  ;  but  now  it  seems  as  if  the  old-style  spike  has 
outlived  its  usefulness,  and  is  being  taxed  beyond  its  capacity. 
Little  or  no  improvement  has  been  made  in  spikes 
to  fit  the  changed  conditions.  The  constant  in- 
crease in  weight,  size,  and  speed  in  all  equipment, 
locomotives,  and  other  rolling-stock  has  put  the 
strain  beyond  the  limit  of  safety,  and  what  was  for- 
merly considered  a  good,  safe,  and  cheap  method 
of  fastening  for  the  rails  I  now  consider  a  very 
weak,  insecure,  and  expensive  method,  if  you  take 
into  account  the  many  and  serious  wrecks  that 
are  caused  directly  by  the  spreading  of  the  rails. 

"  The  principal  reason  why  there  are  few  wrecks 
in  England  and  other  foreign  countries  is  because 
these  countries  have  adopted  better  methods  of 
rail-fastening.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  all  wrecks  are. 
directly  caused  by  this  serious  weakness  in  construc- 
tion  

"By  adopting  some  good  safe  method  that  will' 
hold  the  rails  tight,  it  will  not  only  eliminate  the 
danger  of  the  rails  spreading  and  all  wrecks  caused 
by  that  serious  defect,  but  it  would  also  add  from, 
one-quarter  to  one-third  to  the  life  of  the  woodeni 
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as  well  a>  letting  tlie  loose  lail  move  and  vibrate,  tiierehy  causing 
the  tie  to  wear  away  under  the  rail.  Some  of  the  roads  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  screw  spikes  that  are  used  in  England  and 
France,  with  a  view  to  using  them  e.xtensively  on  their  roads." 

Early  and  radical  change  in  methods  of  track-construction  is 
also  forecasted  by  an  article  in  Engineering  Xe^us  (New  York, 

August  20),  the  writer  of 
which  notes  that  it  has 
remained  practically  un- 
altered since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  tee-rail,  in 
1S30.  Since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  early  cast- 
iron  rails  on  stone  blocks, 
or  strap  rails  on  wooden 
longitudinals,  no  further 
change  has  been  made, 
and  subsequent  advance 
has  been  solely  along  the 
line  of  perfecting  propor- 
tions and  details.  A 
narrow-gage  light  railway 
for  logging  has  identi- 
cally the  same  type  of 
track,  he  notes,  as  a 
main-line  railway  carry- 
ing the  heaviest  and  fast- 
est traffic.  Both  have 
rolled-steel  tee-rails  laid 
on  wooden  cross-ties  in  a  bed  of  ballast,  bolted  splice-bars  to 
connect  the  butting  ends  of  the  rails,  and  driven  spikes — simply 
large  nails — to  secure  the  rail  to  the  ties.  The  heavy-traffic  rail- 
VVj  is  distinguished  only  by  heavier  rails,  larger  ties,  and  better 
oal!ist.     He  goes  on  : 

"  A^  important  point  for  consideration  in  new  track  design  is  the 
fact  iJi  it  the  present  construction  is  inherently  weak  in  carrying 
che  rails  on  individual  supports  which  have  no  uniformity  of  Ijear- 
ing  on  the  foundation.  It  is  quite  impossible,  in  practise,  to  ob- 
tain uniform  bearing  under  all  the  3,000  independent  supports— the 
ties — in  a  mile  of  track,  or  even  the  i>S  to  20  supports  in  a  single 
rail-length.  In  theory,  each  tie  is  a  rigid  pier,  carrying  the  rail  as 
a  continuous  girder.  In  practise,  the  ties  are  supports  of  varying 
artd  unknown  stability,  yielding  unequally  under  load.  .  .  .  And 
the  yielding  of  tiie  ties  tends  to  increase  as  time  goes  on  by  the 
efwct  of  the  compression,  settlement,  or  disintegration  of  the 
bai.jst  which  forms  the  foundation  material." 

T»;o  methods,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  have  been  suggested 
for  ii  iproving  these  conditions,  namely  :  (i)  the  use  of  very  deep 
and  s.'i.'^  rails  which  will  distribute  the  load  over  a  greater  length 
of  track  and  will  not  be  affected  by  a  slight  yielding  of  individual 
He  supt^oi  ts,  and  (2)  the  use  of  a  continuous  longitudinal  support 
for  the  tie.-i  or  rails.  That  we  may  look  for  any  great  change  in 
the  present  type  of  construction,  the  writer  does  not  believe,  l)ut 
he  is  certain  that  there  will  be  improvement  in  the  details  of 
track  of  the  present  type,  both  in  individual  design  and  in  the 
proportioning  of  the  structure  as  a  whole.     He  says  : 

"  Kailway-frack  as  a  unit,  as  a  complete  structure,  design  ;d  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  certain  loads  in  the  form  of  moving  trains, 
has  in  the  past  received  very  little  attention.  Each  part  is  con- 
sidered .separately,  and  not  in  relation  to  the  other  component 
parts  of  the  structure. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  track  structure  should  lie  designed  with 
a  view  to  the  loads  which  it  is  to  carry,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  actual  track  is  thus  designed.  .  .  .  For  new  lines,  the  weight 
of  rails,  size  and  sp.icing  of  ties,  depth  and  character  of  ballast, 
etc.,  are  very  rarely  adopted  on  any  basis  of  motive-power  ec|uip- 
ment  or  traffic  conditions.  As  concerns  existing  roads,  it  is  a  very 
evident  fact  liiat  in  many  cases  the  track  has  not  been  strengthened 
or  improved  in  due  proportion  to  the  increase  in  service  imposed 


upon  it  by  the  heavier  loads,  the  higher  speeds,  and  the  denstr 
tratHic.  Train  equipment  is  adopted  and  train  speeds  are  ar- 
ranged without  much  consideration  of  tiie  ciiaracter  of  the  track 
construction  " 


VEGETABLE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

'T'^l  11-:  interesting  discovery  that  leaves  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
^  stances  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  sensitive  plate  in  dark- 
ness will  give  rise  to  a  photographic  image  has  already  been 
noted  in  these  columns.  Exhaustive  experiments  by  Dr.  Russell, 
described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  25)  by  Paul  Combes,  seem  to 
show  that  this  action  is  not  due  to  radioactivity,  as  was  naturally 
supposed  at  first,  but  to  direct  chemical  action  of  some  sort, 
po.ssibly  that  of  hydrogen  peroxid.     Says  Mr.  Combes  : 

"It  is  the  same  with  all  vegetable  forms — stems,  leaves,  fiowers, 
seeds,  tubercles,  bulbs,  etc.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  a 
series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Russell  on  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
tion, from  the  germinating  seed  up  to  the  completely  developed 
form,  and  even  on  the  dried  plant  after  its  death. 

"Certain  of  the  most  important  vegetable  substances,  however, 
are  e.xceptions  to  the  rule,  notably  starch,  cellulose,  gum,  sugar, 
pith,  and  pollen. 

"Any  kind  of  rapid  photographic  plate  whatever  may  be  used 
in  these  experiments,  and  the  development  is  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  the  usual  materials. 

"That  vegetable  substances  may  act  on  the  sensitive  layer  and 
give  the  best  results,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  that  they 
should  be  properly  dried;  otherwise  the  moisture  that  they  contain 
might  alter  the  gelatin  layer  and  destroy  the  image.  The  duration 
of  contact  may  vary  from  a  few  minutes  to  eighteen  hours  or  more. 
The  action  may  be  hastened  by  heating,  but  the  temperatijre  should 
not  exceed  55°  C.  (131°  Y .) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  contact  under 
ordinary  conditions  should  not  be  more  than  eighteen  hours, 
Ijecause  of  risk  of  alteration  in  the  layer  of  emulsion. 

"The  best  method  of  drying  vegetable  substances  (leaves,  etc.) 
before  placing  them  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate  is  to  put 
them  between  two  sheets  of  very  pure  white  blotting-paper  and 
subject  them  to  a  pressure  of  200  to  1,000  kilograms  to  the  square 
meter  [40  to  200  pounds  per  .square  foot]. 

"  This  pressure  expels  the  sap,  and  the  leaf  may  be  placed  in 
contact  with  the  photographic  plate  after  an  instant's  exposure  to 
the  air.  To  know  whether  pressure  should  be  repeated,  and 
whether  it  should  be  20,  40,  or  60  pounds,  there  is  no  better  way 
than  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  previous  experi- 
ments, having  reference 
to  the  thickness  of  the 
leaves,  their  degree  of 
moisture,  etc. 

"This  drying  proce.ss 
has  the  advantage  of  giv- 
ing a  double  image;  that 
is  to  say,  a  direct  image 
of  the  dried  leaf  and  an 
indirect  image  by  contact 
with  the  blotter  impreg- 
nated with  the  sap.  for 
the  liquid  .  .  .  may  itself 
react  on  the  sensitive 
film.  .  .  .  When  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  sap  the  action  is  generally  more  intense.  When 
a  leaf  is  dried  its  action  is  considerably  weakened,  and  may 
become  al)soluiely  null.  The  power  of  the  leaf  resides  irregularly 
on  different  parts  of  the  surface,  but  in  very  old  dry  leaves  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tiie  active  principle  always  remains." 

Petals.  I  lie  writer  goes  on  to  say,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  leaves,  and  the  color  of  the  petal  makes  no  dilference.  The 
pistil  of  a  flower  is  very  active,  but  tiie  pollen  alone  gives  no  re- 
sults. The  first  leaves  of  a  sprouting  bean  do  not  act  on  the  plate, 
but  when  the  plant  has  attained  some  degree  of  growth  the  leaves 
act  as  usual.  The  same  is  true  of  other  seeds  and  nuts,  such  as 
the  acorn,  chestnut,  pea,  almond,  barley,  etc.  In  Inilbs  the  plant 
germ  is  inactive,  but  the  envelops  are  partly  active.     When  growth 
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begins,  the  germ  becomes  active  also,  but  m  different  degrees  with 
various  plants.     The  activity  of  roots  is  also  considerable. 

In  this  way  Russell  has  tried  almost  every  form  of  vegetable 
tissue.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  photographic  action  and 
why  should  it  vary  so  greatly  from  one  kind  of  tissue  and  from 
one  stage  of  growth  to  another?  It  is  evident,  the  writer  says, 
that  radioactivity  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  the  object 
must  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  plate;  even  the  thinnest  sheet 
ol  glass  or  of  mica  arrests  all  action.     Mr.  Combes  goes  on  : 

"  Russell  advances  the  hypothesis  that  the  active  substance  is 
peroxid  of  hydrogen.  By  dissolving  one  part  of  pure  peroxid  in 
one  million  parts  of  water,  we  may  obtain  a  solution  susceptible 
of  acting  on  a  photographic  plate  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
even  when  the  sensitive  layer  is  kept  at  a  distance  of  3  millimeters 
[%  incli]  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

"  Mr.  Russell  recalls  the  fact  that  Usher  and  Priestley,  among 
many  other  observers,  affirmed  that  formaldehyde  and  peroxid  of 
hydrogen  are  the  first  products  of  the  growth  of  plants.  This 
would  explain  the  action  of  growing  plants  on  the  photographic 
plate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resins  and  turpentine  are  common 
in  certain  plants,  and  even  in  very  small  quantities  these  may  give 
rise  to  hydrogen  peroxid. 

"This  is  the  hypothesis  that  is  now  open  to  verification  or  dis- 
proof by  other  experimenters." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


A   DEFENSE  OF  THE  COLORED  SHIRT 

'  J  ""HE  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  colored  shirt  are  taken  up  by 
-*-  The  Medical  Times  (New  York,  August).  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  The  Lamel  recently  pointed  out  that  colored  cuffs 
show  dirt  less  easily  than  white,  and  that  this  conduces  to  the 
wearing  of  soiled  linen — an  unhygienic  habit,  certainly.  This 
somewhat  mild  condemnation  has  been  ciuoted  with  considerable 
exaggeration,  and  commented  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
jocularity.     Says  the  editor  of  the  journal  above  named  : 

"  The  Lancet  is  taking  a  dangerous  course  ;  next,  we  fear  it  will 
object  to  the  peek-a-boo  waist — which  would  certainly  be  tanta- 
mount to  journalistic  suicide.  Medical  science,  tho  so  potent  in 
all  other  respects,  can  not  cope  with  esthetics  and  the  fashion.  It 
never  could.  It  has  inveighed,  for  example,  against  such  things 
as  tight  lacing  and  French  heels  until  it  has  become  black  in  the 
face  and  in  imminent  peril  of  apoplexy;  but  for  all  its  pains  it 
has  got  only  a  snap  of  the  ringers  in  its  face  from  fashion  and  its 
votaries. 

"  The  Lancet  ohiecta  to  the  colored  shirt  on  the  score  of  hygiene. 
This  garment  is  made  up  of  dyed  linen,  the  dye  being  often  inju- 
rious ;  and  being  colored  it  conceals  dirt  and  perspiration  longer 
than  would  the  white  garment ;  it  is  sure  to  be  worn  too  long,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  'chances  of  picking  up  bacteria."  All  these 
attributes  of  tlie  colored  shirt,  believes  The  Lancet,  are  inimical 
to  health  and  therefore  to  be  reprobated.  These  objections  to  the 
colored  shirt  have  raised  a  prodigious  pother  in  journals  of  haber- 
dashery and  among  comic  writers  at  their  wit's  ends  for  something 
to  write  about  in  this  silly  season.  One  newspaper,  for  example, 
has  become  quite  unduly  heated  about  its  cervical  region — an  in- 


judicious state  of  mind  in  these  midsummer  days.  It  vehemently 
denies  that  there  is  any  danger  whatever  in  bars  and  stripes  and 
spots  and  will  not  agree  that  a  man  is  running  the  least  risk  even 
when  he  affects  a  solid  blue. 

"On  the  whole,  we  fear  that  medical  journalism  and  especially 
our  grandfatherly  contemporary  has  been  coming  it  a  little  too 
strong  of  late  on  matters  of  hygiene.  Especially  had  the  subject 
of  bacteria  best  be  given  a  little  rest.  A  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  accumulations  upon  a  hair-brush  was  recently  set  forth 
in  a  medical  journal,  and  of  course  promptly  cjuoted  in  a  newspa 
per  for  the  edification  of  its  lay  readers  ;  the  horrendous  report 
ci'itd  that  something  like  a  dozen  varieties  of  bacteria  were  found. 
Well,  what  o^  .:  In  cur  medical-college  days  our  brilliant  and 
enterprising  professor  in  :^^.acteriology  investigated  a  .scraping 
from  the  mouth  of  an  obliging  fellow  student  a  lexar..  Twenty- 
six  varieties  of  bacteria  were  found  and  duly  tabulated.  The  list 
was  most  startling  and  formidable,  beginning  with  Bacillus />ro- 
digiosus.  Yet  our  Texan  colleague,  tho  rather  too  odoriferous  for 
agreeable  juxtaposition,  was  then  in  excellent  health  ;  and  we 
make  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  and  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
condition  up  to  this  hour. 

"The  New  York  Sun  ironically  observes  that  everything  we  do, 
everything  we  eat,  everything  we  wear,  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  to  be  deadly.  There  is  not  a  moment  in  our  lives  when 
we  are  free  from  danger.  Our  days  have  been  elaborately  exam- 
ined and  described  from  the  hour  of  rising  to  bedtime  ;  and  it  has 
been  plainly  shown  that  all  our  acts  are  virtually  suicidal.  We 
go  to  the  bath,  and  instantly  are  confronted  with  the  dreadful  dan- 
ger of  the  sponge  ;  wherefore  many  timid  souls  have  taken  to 
loofahs  and  artificially  constructed  devices  of  rubber — all  really 
unnecessary  and  none  so  comfortable  as  the  sponge.  Soap — 
water ;  these  are  dangerous,  too,  and  full  of  mischief,  yet  people 
continue  to  use  them  in  the  most  reckless  way.  They  brush  their 
hair  with  the  deadly  hair-brush,  they  put  on  their  fatal  shoes  and 
so  forth  ;  and  then  they  go  down-stairs  to  a  breakfast  of  poison. 
Even  on  the  way  down  stairs  they  run  a  frightful  risk.  We  have 
no  superintendent  of  stairs,  and  the  builders  are  allowed  to  do  as 
they  please  ;  the  result  is  that  the  steps  are  of  no  fixt  height,  and 
if  you  are  in  a  strange  house,  heaven  help  you  !  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  The  La)icet,  which  has  strongly  urged  the  standardization  of 
staircases. 

"We  submit  that  a  leaven  of  common  sense  is  appropriate  to 
hygiene  as  to  all  other  things  human.  Besides,  there  is  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  ;  if  everything"  is  going  to  be  prevented,  where 
will  the  poor  man  be?  " 


"The  daily  press,  and  even  some  technical  journals,"  says  Machinery,  "have 
published  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  'wireless'  truck  has  been  in  operation 
in  the  yards  of  the  Union  Pacific's  Omaha  shops,  this  being  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  wireless  transmission  of  electrical  power.  It  was  stated  that  this 
truck  was  used  to  haul  a  string  of  smaller  trucks,  loaded  with  material,  from 
one  point  in  the  shops  to  another,  the  source  of  power  being  a  wireless 
station  in  the  center  of  the  shop  plant.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  inventors 
of  this  wireless  power  transmission  scheme  are  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Millener 
and  W.  R.  McKeen,  Jr.,  the  latter  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co,  We  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  McKeen. 
however,  that  the  newspaper  articles  printed  in  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the  'wireless'  truck  at  the  Omaha  shops  have  been  considerably  exaggerated. 
The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  for  experimental  purposes  a  storage-battery 
truck  has  been  equipped  with  necessary  receiving  wires,  and  wireless  waves 
have  been  used  in  connection  with  a  wireless-telegraph  outfit  for  connecting 
and  breaking  the  circuit  between  the  batteries  and  the  motor  on  the  car, 
thereby  starting  and  stopping  the  motor.  " 
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A  JEW  ON  THE  DECADENCE  OF  JUDAISM 

A  REMARKABLE  article  arraigning  tiie  Hebrews  of  the  pres- 
ent day  appears  in  the  Jtha  Sioiuiista  (Modena),  a  journal 
founded  in  1901  as  the  organ  of  the  Zionists.  According  to  (liu- 
seppe  Cammeo,  the  Hebrew  writer  of  this  essay,  the  modern  Jew  is 
ashamed  of  his  religion  and  his  nationality.  He  wishes  that  he 
had  been  born  a  Mussulman.  He  keeps  himself  aloof  from  the 
worship,  the  religious  training  and  teaching,  the  philanthropic 
enterprises  and  institutions  which  distinguish  the  Hebrews.  If  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  change  his  religious  belief  he  does  so  from  motives 
of  self-interest  and  wcrldly  advancement,  not  from  conviction. 
In  this  article  Giuseppe  Cammeo  declares  : 

"  The  greater  number  of  our  brethren  in  the  faith  ( I  speak  ironi- 
cally, for  I  find  precious  little  brotherly  feeling  or  faith  in  any  of 
them)  blush  with  the  thought  that  they  actually  belong  to  the  He- 
brew religion,  of  which  fact  they  ought  on  the  contrary  to  boast. 
If  they  call  themselves  Hebrew  it  is  merely  on  account  of  .some 
.scruple  or  other,  or  through  superstition.  Judaism  itself  has  no 
interest  for  them,  and  they  do  nothing  to  promote  Jewish  religious 
teaching  and  education,  or  the  Jewish  charities.  In  the  same  way 
they  keep  their  children  aloof  from  other  Hebrews  and  make  them- 
selves conspicuous  on  the  streets  and  public  highways,  in  the  clubs, 
caf^s,  and  theaters  as  associates  of  those  who  belong  to  another 
faith." 

Their  religious  profession  and  their  nationality,  we  are  further 
informed,  the  Jews  find  a  grievous  and  oppressive  weight  upon 
their  life,  and  they  try  to  clear  themselves  of  what  they  look  upon 
as  a  stigma  by  repudiating  the  temple  and  the  synagog.  To  quote 
further  the  words  of  Mr.  Cammeo  : 

"Thesufferingsof  this  class  of  people  are  really  enormous.  The 
disgrace  of  their  Hebrew  origin  lies  like  a  heavy  weight  on  their 
shoulders.  How  much  more  gladly  would  they  have  been  born 
Turks!  But  to  be  born  a  Hebrew,  the  thing  is  unmentionable. 
What  a  sad  destiny,  what  a  calamity  !  Unhappy  creatures  !  Filled 
with  such  prejudices  against  their  race  as  are  unknown  even  to 
their  false  and  self-seeking  friends,  they  would  fain  fling  to  the 
winds  that  appellation  of  Hebrew,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
set  about  it.  Abjuration  of  the  faith  is  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences. It  involves  a  formal  ceremony,  it  causes  gossip,  it  is 
published  in  the  religious  papers,  the  motives  for  the  act  are  dis- 
cust,  and  family  feuds  result  from  it.  They  therefore  with  a  sore 
and  grudging  heart  retain  the  name  of  Hebrew,  but  only  the  name. 
For  all  the  acts  of  their  life  are  studiously  and  deliberately  ordered 
so  that  every  one  may  be  made  aware  that  they  do  not  associate 
with  the  Hebrew  community  and  that  they  have  no  social  inter- 
course whatever  with  their  Hebrew  fellow  citizens.  They  never 
take  part  in  the  sacred  services  of  the  temple,  and  publicly  boast 
that  they  have  never  set  foot  in  the  synagog." 

He  cites  the  novel"!  Moncaloo,"  by  Enrico  Castelnuovo.  and 
confirms  as  true  that  novelist's  description  of  "a  Hebrew  family," 
"who  pay  court  to  Christian  dignitaries,  to  the  clerical  aristocracy, 
and  who  live  fast  and  hold  up  their  heads  in  other  social  circles 
than  those  of  the  Israelites."  ".Sometimes  they  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, filling  up  the  cup  of  their  degradation,  for  their  conversion 
is  not  attended  with  conviction  or  any  overpowering  religious 
emotion." 

He  contrasts  these  "renegade  Hebrews"  with  the  Christians  who 
are  "religious,  devout  [in  public  worship,  and  faithful  to  their 
clergy."  He  concludes  by  the  following  description  of  the  modern 
Jewish  woman  : 

"And  the  Hebrew  woman — she  who  might  be  more  serviceable 
than  even  the  Hebrew  man  to  the  cause  of  Judaism — instead  of 
proving  herself,  so  she  is  foremost  in  destroying  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  her  race  and  in  exliibiting  an  utter  indifference  to  the 
Hebrew  tradition.  It  is  time  that  Jewish  women  should  recog- 
nize their  serious  responsibility  and  should  helj)  the  rabbis,  the 
masters  of  religion,  the  few  Jews  who  are  religi<His,  and  the  true 
and  honest  Zionists  of  our  country,  and  in  this  way  elevate  the 


status  of  Hebraism.  But  it  is  the  woman,  as  truly  described  in 
Castelnuovo's  novel,  who  misleads  the  man.  It  is  the  woman  who 
with  her  caprices,  with  her  irreligion,  with  her  love  for  the  Chris- 
tian clergy,  tears  down  the  structure  which  our  fathers  erected 
with  such  wearisome  toil,  and  extinguishes  that  sentiment  of  re- 
ligion, that  pride  of  nationality,  which  alone  has  made  the  Hebrews 
of  the  past  happy  and  powerful." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE  AS  AN   ALLY  OF  RELIGION 

A  LTHO  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  Church  still  views  the 
■^^-  doctrines  and  spirit  of  modern  science  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  alarm,  in  many  quarters  the  scientific  spirit  is  beginning  to 
be  recognized  as  a  strong  ally  of  religion.  This  statement  is  en- 
larged upon  editorially  in  The  Biblical  /Tr^/'A/ (Chicago),  which 
claims  that  "the  assimilation  of  the  .scientific  spirit  in  the  realm  of 
theology  and  religion  unifies  the  spiritual  life  "and  "furnishes 
religion  with  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  for  its  own  distinctive 
purposes."     To  quote  further  : 

"  Many  devoted  preachers  of  the  Gospel  not  only  discover  in 
their  scientific  study  illustrations  of  theological  truth,  but  in  the 
conviction  which  such  study  imparts  to  tliem,  that  neither  truth  nor 
life  has  anything  to  fear,  but  everything  to  gain,  from  the  most 
thorough  investigation  and  the  most  resolute  thinking,  find  war- 
rant and  courage  for  such  thinking  and  for  courageous  doing. 
The  historical  study  of  the  Bible  especially,  which  is  the  product 
"of  the  scientific  spirit  working  in  the  field  of  Biblical  literature 
and  history,  long  viewed  as  a  foe  to  pure  religion,  has  become  for 
many  a  man  a  powerful  incentive  and  a  most  efficient  aid  to 
preaching 

"Very  recently,  a  representative  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
that  most  intensely  evangelistic  of  all  modern  mission  movements, 
has  discovered  that  his  most  effective  implement  for  religious  work 
is  a  biological  and  electrical  laboratory. 

"By  many  this  situation  is  still  viewed  with  alarm.  Yet  in  fact 
nothing  is  more  calculated  to  give  us  hope  and  courage.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  assimilation  of  the  scientific  spirit  in  the 
realm  of  theology  and  religion  unifies  the  spiritual  life.  A  house 
divided  against  itself  is  ever  in  danger  of  collapse.  To  think  scien- 
tifically in  one  chamber  of  the  mind,  and  then  to  abandon  this  way 
of  thinking,  to  bow  the  knee  to  authority  the  moment  one  crosses 
the  threshold  into  another  chamber,  is  to  make  one's  mental  life 
an  internal  contradiction,  and  one's  mental  progress  hesitating 
and  ineffective.  It  is  only  when,  with  full  confidence  that  what  is 
true  is  good,  the  thinker  faces  the  facts  in  every  realm  with  equal 
openness  of  mind  and  equally  cordial  welcome  to  truth  new  or  old, 
that  he  really  comes  to  the  stature  of  intellectual  manhood  and 
p^arshals  all  his  spiritual  forces  on  the  same  side  of  the  battle." 

Returning  to  tiie  claim  that  the  scientific  spirit  is  a  new  and 
powerful  ally  in  the  service  of  religion,  the  writer  says  : 

"This  is  e.specially  true  in  two  realms,  that  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  at  home,  that  of  aggressive  propaganda  in  non-Christian 
lands.  The  scientific  spirit  is  more  and  more  permeating  the  life 
of  the  colleges.  No  student  can  escape  its  influence.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  that  it  is  so.  But  this  makes  it  imperative 
that  religion  shall  not  set  itself  in  antagonism  to  science;  more 
than  this,  that  it  shall  itself  be  permeated  with  the  scientific  spirit. 
Doing  this,  frankly  accepting  all  that  science  proves,  frankly 
adopting  the  .scientific  attitude  in  all  its  apologetic,  it  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  student  mind  which  dogmatism  can  never  make. 
And  in  non-Christian  lands,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  .so  en- 
force the  presentation  of  the  message  of  Christianity  as  a  genuinely 
.scientific  sjjirit.  The  laboratory  experiment  will  attract  atteuion 
and  undermine  superstition.  But  the  handling  of  spiritual  things 
with  a  reverence  for  trutli  that  forbids  either  ])rejudiced  denuncia- 
tion of  other  men's  religious  convictions  or  the  unsuj^ported  dog- 
matic assertion  of  one's  own  favorite  tyjK'  of  Christian  thought,  in 
other  words  the  spontaneous  manifestation  of  that  confidence  in 
truth  and  regard  for  it  which  is  the  essence  of  the  .scientific  spirit, 
will  itself  command  confidence  and  win  faith  in  one's  message  as 
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nothing  else  can  do.  Such  a  spirit  is  not  only  not  inimical  to  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  an  essential  element  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  For  tho 
Jesus  brought  to  men  not  primarily  a  principle  of  knowedge  but  of 
conduct,  told  them  not  only  how  to  find  truth,  hut  what  was  the 
truth  by  which  life  was  to  be  lived,  thus  doing  for  the  world  what 
science  itself  could  not  have  done,  yet  his  whole  teaching  is  per- 
meated by  that  sense  for  reality  and  that  recognition  of  the  right 
of  truth  to  command,  wliatever  the  past  may  have  affirmed,  which 
is  essentially  the  spirit  of  science." 


THE  DANGER  OF  EXCESSIVE  LITERALISM 

"  I  "HE  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked,  a  clergyman  of  unquestioned 
J-  orthodo.xy,  explains  through  the  pages  of  one  of  the  popular 
magazines  how  an  extreme  theory  of  "literal  inspiration"  applied 
to  the  Bible  may  prove  a  stumbling-bloc^  rather  than  a  prop  to 
Christianity.  His  frank  words  may  prove  of  value  to  those  who 
are  ready  to  think  the  Bible  invalidated  by  a  single  proven  error. 
"So  long  as  the  man  in  the  pulpit  pretends  that  the  Bible  is  infalli- 
ble, just  so  long  will  the  man  on  the  cars  politely  ignore  it,"  writes 
Dr.  Aked  in  Appleton's  Magazine  for  September ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  show  how  inevitably  a  certain  amount  of  human  error  must  have 
crept  into  the  text  during  the  long  centuries  of  copying,  transla- 
ting, and  retranslating.  When  we  face  the  accepted  facts  of  the 
case,  he  points  out,  "the  infallibility  of  the  English  Bible  becomes 
an  impossible  conception."  Yet  he  finds  the  notion  still  loosely 
floating  about  the  churches  "  that  the  Bible  came  down  from  heaven, 
cleanly  printed,  nicely  bound  in  morocco,  and  gilt-edged,  with  a 
book-marker  against  that  text  which  has  been  erroneously  made  to 
declare  that  every  Scripture  is  inspired  of  God."  The  result  of 
this  theory  that  even  in  the  English  version  every  sentence,  word, 
and  punctuation-mark  is  "guaranteed  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  is  thus 
depicted : 

"Men  are  told  that  the  Bible  is  the  infallible  revelation  of  God 
to  man,  and  that  its  statements  concerning  God  and  man  are  to  be 
unhesitatingly  accepted  as  made  upon  the  authority  of  God.  They 
turn  to  its  pages  and  they  find  historical  errors,  arithmetical  mis- 
takes, inconsistencies,  and  manifold  contradictions,  and,  what  is 
far  worse,  they  find  that  the  most  horrible  crimes  are  committed 
by  men  who  calmly  plead  in  justification  of  their  terrible  misdeeds 
the  imperturbable  'God  said.'  The  heart  and  conscience  of  man 
indignantly  rebels  against  the  representations  of  the  Most  High 
given  in  some  parts  of  the  Bible.  What  happens  ?  Why,  such 
men  declare — are  now  declaring,  and  will  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  and  with  constantly  increasing  force  and  boldness,  declare 
— that  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  book  whose  errors  a 
child  can  discover,  and  whose  revelation  of  God  partakes  at  times 
of  the  nature  of  blasphemy  against  man.  To  such  Bible-rejection 
has  Bible-worship  led !  But  the  Bible  remains  the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  the  religious  genius  of  the  race.  It  preserves  the  words 
of  the  most  truly  inspired  men  of  bygone  ages.  It  contains  the 
record  of  the  revelation  of  God.  And  it  stands  in  unapproachable 
majesty,  as  a  volume,  the  Book  of  books,  superior  to  all  other,  and 
itself  a  literature  not  merely  inspired,  but  inspiring  the  literature 
of  the  world." 

Dr.  Aked  reminds  us  that  the  Revised  Version  of  the  English 
Bible  "  is  based  on  the  Authorized  Version,  which  is  an  improved 
edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  which  was  a  bad  copy  of  Cranmer's 
Bible,  which  was  based  on  Coverdale's  translations  of  Dutch  and 
Latin  traiislations  and  Rogers's  version  of  Tindall's  Bible."  But 
textual  errors  had  ample  opportunities  to  creep  in  long  before  the 
English  version  existed.  "The  earliest  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  undisputed  date  goes  back  only  to  the  tenth  century 
A.D.,"  we  are  told,  altho  the  oldest  Greek  version,  that  in  the 
Vatican,  "dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century."  Con- 
sidering the  case  of  the  Hebrew  version,  Dr.  Aked  writes  : 

"  For  a  period,  therefore,  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  years, 
and  perhaps  of  two  thousand,  copy  had  been  succeeding  copy, 
generation  following  generation  in  the  world  of  books  even  as  in 


the  human  race.  Twenty  centuries  of  'editions'  had  gone  the  way 
of  all  papyri,  even  as  twenty  centuries  of  human  beings  had  gone 
the  way  of  all  fiesh,  and  this  parchment  was  heir  of  all  those  ages 
in  the  foremost  files  of — books.  Had  no  copyist  made  one  mistake 
in  the  course  of  twice  a  thousand  years?  As  compensation  for  the 
late  date  of  our  Hebrew  authorities  can  be  set,  it  is  true,  the 
scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  the  Hebrew  amanuensis  did  his 
work,  his  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  document  on  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  the  consequent  comparative  purity  and  reliability 

of  the  text.     But  still 

"Consider  this  one  fact :  In  a  perfectly  marvelous  way  the  Jews 
contrived  to  preserve  a  literature  without  having  a  vowel  in  their 
language.  The  very  thought  of  it  staggers  one  !  Let  any  man 
write  out  a  column  of  to-day's  newspaper,  omitting  every  vowel  as 
he  writes,  and  then  try  to  write  out  from  the  copy  he  has  made  a 
fair  copy  back  again  into  English  !  He  will  find  it  a  tedious  and 
painful  task;  and  he  will  find  as  well  that  there  are  many  words 
which  may  mean  one  or  two  or  three  different  things,  according 
as  he  inserts  one  vowel  for  another.  And  he  has  to  depend  on 
memory,  on  his  insight  into  probabilities  of  meaning,  and  upon 
his  natural  capacity  for  making  sense  of  obscure 'copy,' for  the 
exact  word.  Now  let  him  imagine  himself  engaged  not  on  a  paltry 
column,  but  upon  the  entire  Old  Testament !  And  this  was  the 
position  of  Hebrew  learning  during  the  whole  course  of  its  history 
down  to  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  Then  the  Jews  began  to 
put  in  the  vowel  points  which  they  had  invented  ;  but  did  they  in- 
variably put  in  the  right  vowel,  or  have  they  now  and  then  given 
us  a  word  or  two  which  ought  not  to  have  been  in  the  Bible  at  all  ?  " 

Again,  turning  to  those  books  of  the  Bible  which  Protestantism 
groups  as  Apocryphal  and  which  Roman  Catholicism  accepts,  Mr. 
Aked  continues : 

"Men  decided  which  books  were  'Bible,' and  which  were  not. 
They  had  no  miraculous  power,  no  miraculous  information,  no 
miraculous  commission.  They  were  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves.  Some  were  abler  men  than  we  are,  and  more  learned. 
Some  were  neither  so  capable  nor  so  well  read.  But  they  resolutely 
set  themselves  to  consider  problems,  and  they  gave  the  best  solu- 
tion they  could  hit  upon.  By  tact  and  insight  and  all  the  resources 
of  literary  criticism  open  to  them,  they  sought,  zealously  and 
prayerfully,  to  define  the  place  of  the  various  books  which  claimed 
to  belong  to  the  Bible.     But 

"  It  is  palpably  absurd  to  regard  every  question,  disputed  for 
twenty  centuries,  debated  by  innumerable  councils,  Jewish, 
Catholic,  Protestant,  adjusted  time  after  time  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  a  majority  vote,  as  so  irrevocably  fixt  by  the  will  of  divine 
Omnipotence  that  to  reopen  any  question,  to  reconsider  any  evi- 
dence upon  which  men  of  other  ages  took  action,  to  travel  over 
the  ground  trodden  by  them,  with  their  own  methods  of  inquiry 
and  with  prayer  to  the  God  they  worshiped  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit 
for  which  they  begged,  to  do  exactly  what  they  did — form  an  inde- 
pendent and  reverent  judgment — is  a  crime  so  heinous  that  the 
bitterest  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  Christian  hate  must  needs  be 
spoken,  and  the  deadliest  weapons  in  the  armory  of  religious  per- 
secution forged  against  the  heretic  and  the  sinner.  The  decisions 
come  to  may  be  right.  They  may  be  wrong.  But  they  were  the 
decisions  of  men,  and  as  such  are  subject  to  criticism  and  revi- 
sion equally  with  any  other  conclusions  in  the  whole  realm  of 
intellectual  life." 


HOW  PROMOTERS  USE  THE  CLERGY— In  warning  its  readers 
against  "the  ever-increasing  flood  of  pseudo-investment  literature 
that  is  becoming  a  curse  in  the  country  "  The  World's  /F£>/'/i' makes 
the  remarkable  statement  that  the  two  "favored  classes  "  of  people 
in  the  lists  of  possible  investors  are  the  clergy  and  maiden  ladies. 
Of  the  part  unwittingly  played  by  the  clergy  in  the  game  of  the 
fraudulent  promoter  we  read  : 

"There  is  hardly  a 'fake '  industrial  concern  promoted  in  this 
country  that  does  not  send  out  to  a  list  of  the  clergy  a  set  letter 
bought  by  the  thousands  from  concerns  that  by  long  practise  are 
experts  in  preparing  such  literature,  setting  forth  the  claims  of 
that  particular  company  to  the  consideration  of  investors  'of 
the  most  conservative  and  necessarily  careful  class,  which  you 
represent.' 

"  I  had  never  been  able  to  figure  out  just  what  profit  thei'e  could 
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he  in  llii>  appeal  l>>  ciiviilai  lo  tlic  clergy,  a  class  that  usually  has 
education,  some  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  very  little 
money.  Hut,  since  the  Readers  '  Service  of  this  magazine  was 
established,  I  have  come  to  understand,  in  some  i)art.  the  reason 
why  they  are  selected  Not  only  are  the  clergy  themselves  ex- 
tremely likely  to  l)uy  in  small  quantities,  but  the  pitiful  fact  appears 
that,  through  the  honest  hut  misguided  enthusiasm  of  preachers, 
the  promoters  reach  hundreds  of  investors  whom  they  could  not 
otherwise  reach.  In  small  country  towns  and  rural  communities 
the  clergyman  is  frequently  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  guide, 
particularly  to  widows,  orphans,  and  the  helpless  of  both  sexes." 


DEFEAT  OE  MODERNISM  IN  GERMANY 

T)  l.CK.\'ri.\  in  the  university  town  ol  \\  ur/burg.  in  lia\aria, 
^^  there  was  unveiled  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
l'rt»f.  iiermann  Schell.  an  event  that  the  influential  Munich  Allj^e- 
t/itine /^eitiitif^  (X^cVAYKi,  Xi^  be  "the  tinal  act  of  a  great  tragedy." 
it  was  the  public  appeal  for  funds  to  erect  this  very  monument, 
sent  out  about  three  years  ago  by  three  hundred  and  more  leading 
Catholic  savants  and  ecclesiastics  of  (lermany.  that  started  the 
great  .M<xlernistic  controversy  and  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  i)apal  encyclical  and  syllabus  against  this  move- 
ment. It  is  now  the  conviction  of  leading  journals  that  the  battle 
of  the  Church  authorities  has  been  waged  and  won,  and  that  Mod- 
ernism as  such  is  now  practically  dead  in  the  fold  of  the  Churcii. 
The  .  \ll<;ciiitini  Xti/inijr  observes  : 

"The  address  of  I'rofessor  Stolze,  at  the  unveiling  of  the  .Schell 
monument,  by  its  very  caution  shows  that  the  Modernists,  of  whom 
he  was  the  great  chief,  have  lost  courage  and  have  given  up  the 
struggle.  This  brings  to  a  conclusion  one  of  the  saddest  chapters 
in  modern  church  history.  Those  who  undertook  to  fight  for  re- 
form within  Catholicism  have  become  tired  of  their  thankless  task. 
How  could  a  youthful,  idealistic  movement  conquer,  when  strug- 
gling against  such  a  mighty  system  of  power  as  that  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  Church  of  Rome.-'  These  are  evil  days  for 
Reform  Catholicism,  and  the  hopes  of  victory  on  the  part  of  its 
protagonists  have  disappeared.  The  Encyclical  has  had  the  effect 
of  a  hail-storm  on  a  young  and  tender  shoot,  and  those  who  entered 
upon  the  crusade  have  been  compelled  to  sufter  severely.  What 
need  has  Rome  of  a  great  defender  of  the  truth,  if  this  defender 
turns  his  hand  against  the  evils  of  this  Church  .^  " 

I'roteslant  church-journals  i)articularly  are  convinced  that  Mod- 
ernism is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Character- 
istic of  the  general  sentiment  prevailing  in  these  circles  are  the 
statements  of  the  liefflriitation,  of  Herlin,  probably  the  most 
aggressive  Protestant  church-periodical  issued  in  the  Fatherland. 
Its  ideas  are  in  substance  the  following: 

From  the  very  outset  too  much  was  e.xjiected  from  the  .Modern- 
istic agitation.  It  was  not  an  evangelical  movement  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Reformation  f.f  the  sixteenth  century,  but  was  purely 
intellectual  and  in  the  spirit  of  modern  .scholarship.  Among  the 
Modernists  there  was  no  Luther  and  no  Calvin.  What  they  con- 
tended for  was  not  the  eradication  of  the  false  positions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  only  for  a  reconciliation  between  the  princi- 
ples of  modern  independent  research  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  — two  things  that  could  not  be  reconciled.  The  decay  of 
the  movement  from  inner  weakness  was  accordingly  only  a  (|ues- 
iif)n  of  time. 

'l"o  this  was  added  the  wonderful  power  ol  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome,  declared  by  the  I'rotestant  historian  Ranke  the  most  perfect 
.specimen  of  an  organization  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nearly  all 
the  Catholic  theological  faculties  in  (Jermany,  especially  those  of 
Munich,  Wurzburg,  Bonn,  and  Miin.ster,  found  in  their  midst  ad- 
vocates of  the  ))rinciples  for  which  Schell  stood  :  l)Ut  all  have  been 
silenced.  Arriihishop  Fischer  simply  forbade  the  students  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  I'rofessor  .Schorr  in  Honn  :  in  Munich  the 
hold  utterances  of  I'rofessor  Schnitzer  were  attacked  by  his  own 
colleagues,  especially  i't.  Ilardenhewer,  and  the  Church  authori- 


ties succeeded  in  silencing  the  man  :  I'rofessor  Wahrmund,  of  Inns- 
l)ruck,  was  granted  a  vacation  of  a  year,  and  has  been  transferreil 
to  I'rague  and  given  a  new  chair,  altho  the  disciplinary  measures 
against  him  caused  a  strike  of  thirty  thou.sand  students  in  half  a 
dozen  universities.  Even  in  Wurzburg  such  special  defenders  of 
Schell  as  I'rofes.sors  Kietl  and  Merkle  are  not  as  bold  as  they  were 
before;  and  Professor  Ehrhard.  of  .Strasburg.  leally  the  ablest 
among  them  all,  has  publicly  recanted,  and  an  account  of  it  is 
published  in  the  Inleniationale  II  'oiliciisiitrift  of  Berlin.  Indeed, 
there  is  evidently  peace  all  along  the  line,  even  if  the  editor  of  the 
ultramontane  liayrische  Kuricp-  has  been  fined  liy  the  civil  courts 
for  having  slandered  the  .Modernist  professors  at  Wurzburg. 

In  other  quarters,  however,  the  conviction  still  obtains  that  the 
struggle  is  not  yet  over,  that  the  present  quiet  is  only  the  indica- 
tion of  a  renewal  of  the  contest  in  fiercer  proportions.  This  is 
the  trend  of  a  lengthy  article  published  in  the  Christliche  Welt. 
of  Marburg,  by  Adolf  Dorrfuss,  who  has  in  substance  this  to  sav 
on  the  subject  : 

Recent  publications  by  Merkle,  Kiefl,  and  others,  especially  the 
biography  of  Schell  by  Kietl.  and  his  latest  work,  just  issued,  en- 
titled "Die  Stellung  der  Kirche  zur  Theologie  von  Hermann 
.Schell,"  shows  that  the  .Modernists  have  indeed  l)ecome  more  care- 
ful in  their  utterances,  hut  that  they  have  yielded  nothing  in  prin- 
ciple. Kiefl  maintains  that  the  Pope  in  his  encyclical  hasentirelv 
misjudged  the  character  of  Modernism,  and  that  Modernism  in  the 
sense  in  which  in  that  document  it  has  been  condemned  really 
never  existed  and  could  not  exist  in  the  Catholic  Church.  So  care- 
ful, however,  are  Kiefi's  utterances  that  even  the  extremist  Prof. 
J.  Stufler,  who  holds  the  chair  of  dogmatics  in  the  most  Catholic 
state  university  in  Europe,  that  of  Innsbruck,  declares  that  the 
Index  Congregation  could  find  no  cause  to  censure  Kiefl  on  the 
basis  of  this  work.  And  while  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  de- 
bate whether  Schell  himself  ever  retracted  this  offensive  view,  it 
is  certain  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  Modernists  within 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church  have  not  withdrawn  their  teachings. 
They  have  been  silenced,  but  whether  this  is  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily only  a  prophet  or  a  prophet's  son  can  tell. —  Transfatioiis 
made  for 'Xwv.  LriKK.AKV  DuiKsr. 


HUMOR  AS  A  FACTOR  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS— Sympathy, 
action,  and  humor,  writes  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Lloyd  in  The  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Et/iics  (Philadelphia;,  are  three  principal 
elements  in  that  "real  faith  with  which  one  should  meet  the  brute 
facts  of  life."  Anticipating  some  surprize  over  the  claim  that 
humor  is  a  spiritual  emotion  and  a  positive  factor  in  righteousne.ss. 
Profes.sor  Lloyd  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  humor  of  which  he 
speaks  is  neither  the  humor  of  the  "shallow  o])timist  "  nor  that  of 
"his  equally  shallow  brother,  the  cynic."  It  is.  rather,  the  humor 
whicii  "gives  relief  in  resonsibilily.  not  from  it  :  cherishes  frailty  : 
feels  the  success  of  failure,  and  enjoys,  not  less  honestly  than 
keenly,  the  impartiality  of  nature."      To  (|Uote  further  : 

"Many  will  concede  that  this  thing,  humor,  may  ornament  life: 
that  it  often  affords  relief  and  diversion  ;  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
alien  to  serious  living  :  hut  they  may  not  be  ready  to  regard  it  as 
l)elonging  to  the  very  substance,  if  1  may  so  speak,  of  which  faith 
and  righteousness  are  made.  And  yet  somehow  life  must  laugh 
— deeply,  cpiietly,  reverently;  and  the  more  confident  life  is,  the 
wider  its  sympathy  and  the  more  insistent  its  activity,  the  more 
surely  and  the  more  reverently  it  must  laugh.  Thus,  not  only  do 
inactive  i)hilosoi)hers  c;ill  aloud  lor  .iction  and  intellectually  defy 
the  will,  but  al.so  such  cause  for  humor  confronts  one  at  every  turn. 
Is  it  less  amusing  that  doctors  very  freeiuently  fall  .seriously  ill; 
that  i)riests  are  themselves  sinful  creatures  ;  or  that  babes  have 
been  known  to  speak  wisely,  while  more  than  one  sage  ha,s  given 
utterance  to  unmitigated  folly  ?  Is  it  not.  let  me  even  .say,  one  of 
the  very  deepest  jests  of  hinnan  ex))erience.  ;it  which,  however  ten- 
derly, even  the  (lod  must  smile,  that  death  is  always  associated 
with  immortal  life?  In  fact,  all  the  great  truths  of  religion  and 
morality  are  only  so  many  paradoxes.  In  face  of  such  truths, 
then,  can  righteousness  survive  w  ithout  a  saving  sense  of  luinior  'i  " 
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THE  NEW   FICTION 

■\  1  7  HKN  we  .speak  ol  tlie  .m  ol  I'lionias  Hardy.  dI  (."onrad.  i)t 
*  '  Hichens.  ot  Mrs.  Ilunii)hry  Waul,  we  mean  something;  sd 
unlike  the  older  art  of  prose  tiction  that  "either  it  is  not  art  at  all 
or  a  wholly  unprecedented  art."  Tims  writes  .Mr.  Henry  .Mills 
Alden  in  Hurfier's  Mni^aztiit-  for  September  ;  and  since,  in  his  edi- 
torial capacity,  he  has  watched  the  stream  of  current  fiction  during 
the  past  forty-tive  years,  he  may  be  supposed  to  speak  with  some 
authority.  The  fact  that  we  live  in  "a  new  psychical  era"  is  re- 
flected, as  Mr.  Alden  points  out.  not  only  in  prose  tiction,  but  in 
literature  generally  and  in  the  plastic  arts,  lie  admits,  indeed, 
that  "it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  claimed  that  in  paintiny,,  tltc  drama. 
and  poetry  certain  features  distinctive  to  modern  prose  were  first 
foreshadowed — that  the  transformation  in  these  arts,  involving"  the 
divestiture  of  old  fashions  and  the  prophetic  intimations  of  a 
psychical  renascence,  was  going  on  long  before  it  was  apparent  in 
tiction"  :  and  he  adds  that  "this  is  undoubtedly  true  in  the  case  of 
poetry."  Thus  "the  relation  of  Wordsworth  to  all  that  we  recog- 
nize as  modernity  was  more  direct  and  intimate  than  that  of  any 
novelist  in  his  generation,"  while  Browning  has  been  "the  chief 
inspirer  of  the  great  prose-writers  of  the  last  tifty  years."  In  the 
presence  of  the  old  art.  says  Mr.  .Alden.  "  life  was  belittled, 
dwarfed  by  alien  grandeurs,  eclipsed  by  an  unnatural  radiance, 
overmastered  by  a  remote  tension,"  whereas  to-day  "the  writer 
stands  .so  near  to  life  that  his  imagination  takes  the  tension  native 
to  that  life,  along  with  its  real  feeling,  shape,  C()lor,  and  rhythm." 
Mr.  Alden's  somewhat  indirect  delineation  of  the  new  tiction  is 
thus  supplemented  by  a  commentator  in  the  New  York  E^'eniitg 
J'ost,  who  finds  its  strongest  claim  to  novelty  in  its  "affinity  with 
pragmatism  "  : 

"The  new  fiction  takes  life  reverently  as  it  is,  loves  it,  and  trans- 
fers it  delicately  to  the  page.  It  has  no  rule  except  that  of  ab.sorp- 
tion  in  the  breathing-material  with  which  it  deals.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  its  chief  literary  virtue  is  very  similar  to  the 
highest  philosophic  merit  as  pragmatism  suggests  it,  namely,  the 
possession  of  a  mind  thoroughly  'unstitfened.' 

"  But  this  affinity  with  pragmatism  is  on  the  whole  the  best 
voucher  of  novelty  the  new  tiction  can  present.  .Sensibility  in  it- 
self would  hardly  justify  astonishment  except  as  a  revival  of  an 
old  tendency.  Under  this  flag  sailed  much  of  the  fiction  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  the  voluminous  and  tearful  Richard.son 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet.  .  .  .  Indeed,  a  skeptic  might  insist  that 
the  new  school  had  done  nothing  more  than  substitute  for  the 
eighteenth-century  'man  of  feeling  "  the  twentieth-century  woman. 

"  But  this  would  do  scant  justice  to  certain  points  of  technical 
originality  which  Mr.  Alden  might  fairly  claim  for  his  favorites. 
A  sensibility  that  has  been  nurtured  in  impressionism  has  gained 
weapons  of  offense  undreamed  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Where  the  old  apostles  of  the  emotions  were  simple,  direct,  and 
explicit,  the  new  are  complicated,  allusive,  and  suggestive.  A 
whole  art  of  syncopation  and  suppression  has  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  new-style  emotionalists.  They  know  their  Maupassant  and 
Anatole  France." 

Not  entirely  pleased  with  the  attributes  of  "the  new  fiction."  the 
writer  in  T/te  E7<eiiiiig  Post  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  fact,  there  are  many  reasons  for  bracketing  the  new  fiction 
with  pragmatism.  We  are  used  to  thinking  of  dilettanteism  as  a 
.solitary  vice  indulged  only  in  an  ivory  tower,  but  it  is  really  much 
the  same  whether  the  withdrawal  from  the  world  is  to  one's  own 
rare  and  guarded  fmpressions  or  to  a  kind  of  hypnosis  produced 
by  the  constant  flux  of  life  seen  near  at  hand.  Possibly,  the  ap- 
parently more  egoistic  dilettanteism  is  really  the  nobler,  as  imply- 
ing a  larger  exercise  of  the  will.  In  any  case,  the  two  are  blood, 
or,  shall  we  say,  nerve  relations. 

"Now,  the  mark  of  dilettanteism  is  the  hatred  of  general  ideas, 
and  the  rejection  of  standards.  Something  very  like  this  Mr. 
Alden  commends  in  the  new  tiction,  tho  he  would  perhaps  describe 
what  will  seem  to  many  a  lack  as  a  positive  quality,  let  us  say, 
open-heartedness.     But  this  derivation  of  the  new  fiction  from  im- 


pressionism goes  some  way  to  explain  its  iiniii.itious.  it  's  often 
fascinating,  but  its  impact,  as  compared  with  that  oi  its  cruder 
eighteenth-century  or  more  immediate  forerunners,  is  slight.  1 1 
seems  in  some  fashion  rather  to  rommaiid  an  art  of  titillation  than 
of  serious  sword  jil.iy.  'Wliat  !  its  impact  slight  1"  we  lu'.ir  a 
thousand  \i)ices.  mostly  treble,  judlest  :  'it  moves  us  (leei)l\.  l,ir 
more  profoundly  tli.ni  yi)ur  musty  rlassics.'  Dear  leader,  these 
ettects  depend  largely  ujjon  ourselves.  The  same  causes  that  have 
produced  the  new  fiction  have  caused  a  preparatory  unstiffening 
of  the  minds  of  a  new  generation  of  readers,  amid  which  a  defiant 
remnant  ol  old-fashioned  readers  still  stands  unabashed.  For 
them  we  speak.  These  things,  we  repeat,  are  relative.  .\  sponge 
nuiy  be  regarded  as  a  formidable  missile  and  its  impact  as  shat- 
tering when  it  is  hurled  against  a  curtain,  but  liardly  when  it  is 
dashed  against  a  wall." 


THE  COMPLAINT  AGAINST   THE 

LITERARY   AGENT  , 

T_)()ril  in  liiis  country  and  in  England  the  author's  agent  is  re- 
■*  ^  garded  ii;  certain  sections  of  the  publishing  trade  as  a  char- 
acter who  might  well  be  spared.  The  grievance  of  these  publishers, 
as  formulated  by  a  writer  in  the  London  Academy,  is  this  :  "  Authors 
are  greedy  enough,  heaven  knows;  but  an  author  egged  on  or 
'represented  "  by  an  agent  is  little  short  of  Wantley's  Dragon,  who 
ate  houses  and  churches  and  presumably  asked  for  more."  F^or 
light  on  the  other  side  of  the  case  Tlie  Academy  interviewed  the 
head  of  a  well-known  London  firm  of  literary  agents,  with  results 
which  it  reports  as  folhnvs  : 

"When  we  propounded  to  Mr.  Pedrick  the  suggestion  that  the 
literary^  agent  was  within  measurable  distance  of  being  abolished 
because  the  publishers  so  will  it,  he  smiled  the  smile  of  the  man 
who  knows  all  about  it.  'Does  it  not  occur  to  you,'  he  said,  'that 
the  very  fact  that  sorne  of  the  publishers  are  squealing  against  the 
literary  agent  proves  that  the  agent  has  uses  which,  from  the 
author's  point  of  view,  must  be  of  the  most  valuable  kind  ?  Be- 
sides, apart  from  his  usefulness,  or  want  of  usefulness,  whether  to 
author  or  publisher,  the  agent  has  so  established  himself  in  the 
camps  of  authorship  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  turn  him 
out,  no  matter  how  keen  or  how  sincere  may  be  your  desire  so  to 
do.'  In  reply  to  a  straight  question  as  to  the  over-rapacity  of 
agents,  Mr.  Pedrick  said  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any- 
thing in  it.  'Take  my  own  case,"  he  observed,  '  I  act,  as  you  know, 
not  only  for  large  numbers  of  authors,  but  for  authors  of  very 
various  degrees  of  earning  power.  I  know  their  value  to  the  pub- 
lishers, and  the  publishers  know  their  \alue.  It  is  sheer  w'aste  of 
time  to  talk  ridiculously  about  money  to  the  average  publisher, 
and  "bluff"  is  out  of  the  question,  even  if  one  were  disposed  to 
such  a  doubtful  resource.  Looking"  back  over  years  of  experience 
I  can  not  call  to  mind  an  instance  where  I  have  sold  manuscripts 
to  a  publisher  which  were  not  worth  the  money  demanded  for 
them,  or  where  1  have  demanded  terms  which  were  not  honest, 
busine.sslike,  and  proper  terms.  Of  course  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  literary  agent  does  as  a  rule  obtain  better  terms  for 
his  author  than  the  author  would  obtain  for  himself.  But  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  precisely  one  of  the  leasons  why 
the  author  employs  him,  and  it  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  terlns 
are  unfair.  The  fact  is  that  authors  as  a  body,  tho  keen  enough 
business  men  in  a  general  way,  are  quite  loose  and  easy-going  f)n 
points  of  detail.'  " 

Turning  to  the  usefulness  of  the  agent  to  the  publisher  we  read  : 

"  Mr.  Pedrick  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  publishers  recog- 
nize that  the  agent  is  on  the  whole  as  usefiil  to  them  as  he  is  to 
his  clients,  and  that  an  agent  who  in  addition  to  being  a  good  man 
of  business  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  taste  and  a  working" 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  day  can  save  a  publisher  a 
considerable  amount  of  expense  and  trouble  in  the  matter  of  his 
'reading,'  and  very  frequently  brings  a  publisher  into  touch  with 
remunerative  authors  with  whom  he  might  not  otherwise  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  dealing." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Pedrick  remarked  that,  while  he  had  "doubled 
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and  even  quadrupled  the  prices  and  incomes  of  many  an  author," 
his  relations  with  the  best  publishers  are  nevertheless  "of  the  most 
cordial  character." 


SPAIN'S   VITALIZING   INFLUENCE   ON 
FRENCH  PAINTING 

"  I  ^  H  K  primary  lesson  of  tlie  Paris  Salon  of  190S.  according  to 
•'•  Prof.  Ernest  E.  Fenollosa,  is  that  the  seed  of  promise  for 
the  future  of  French  painting  derives  from  Spain.  As  Professor 
Fenollosa  points  out — writing  in  the  September  Craftsman  (New 
York) — this  gains  a  wider  significance  from  the  fact  that  "  France 
has  solon;^  held  tlie  lead  in  what  the  Western  World  accepts  as  art 


ANDALUSIAN    PEASANT    DANCE. 

This  paintinfT  by  Tito  Salas,  a  Spaniard  born  in  \'enezuela,  is  cited  by  Professor  Fenollosa  as 
among  the  pictures  which  ^Ive  ''  the  most  pungent  flavor  of  the  year  s  work"  at  the  Paris  Salon. 

education."  Not  only  does  the  writer  discover  this  .Spanish  influ- 
ence in  the  canvases  of  such  French  exhibitors  as  Martin-Gauthe- 
rau,  Henri  Zo,  Gustave  Pierre,  and  Rochegrosse,  and  in  the  \vork 
of  the  Pole  Minskosvsky,  but  he  further  finds  "the  most  pungent 
flavor  of  the  year's  work"  in  the  e.xhibits  of  the  Spanish  painters 
Salas,  V'asquez,  and  Luloaga.  Not,  he  explains,  that  contempo- 
rary Spanish  artists  are  necessarily  the  greatest ;  but  that  tliey 
"are  indeed  simpler,  more  earnest  in  temper,  and  perhaps  closer 
to  great  technic."  And  all  tliis  advantage,  he  declares,  has  its 
root  far  back  in"  Spain's  supreme  genius,  \elasquez."  Here, 
says  Professor  Fenollosa,  are  the  steps  of  the  transmission  : 

"  Velasquez,  Goya,  Manet !  Antl  out  of  Manet  has  sprung  the 
rich  recent  school  of  Degas,  Renoir,  Whistler,  Sargent,  and  a 
hundred  others.  Widely  modified  in  special  features,  this  school 
flows  to-day  no  longer  a  narrow  and  sickly  stream,  but  has  grown 
almost  as  wide  as  the  whole  realm  of  good  painting." 

"  Is  it  too  much,"  he  asks,  "to  hope  that  the  new  Spanish  school 
may  soon  expand  into  a  genuine  Mediterranean  movement  where 
the  native  geniuji  of  Greeks,  Sicilians,  Provencals,  and  Andalu- 
sians  may  yet  achieve  an  outburst  of  color  as  characteristic  and 
vital  as  has  proved  for  the  introspective  North  our  Teutonic  out- 
burst in  music.'' "  Of  an  example  of  the  work  of  this  school  which 
we  herewith  reproduce — the  "Andalusian  I'easant  Dance,"  by 
Tito  Salas,  a  Spaniard  born  in  V^enezuela — Professor  Fenollosa 
fills  in  the  color  with  the  following  vivid  description  : 

"There  on  tlie  right  a  woman,  seen  from  the  back,  whirls  vio- 
lently the  red-brown  disks  that  pattern  her  silver-gray  calico,  cross- 
ing the  diagonal  line — made  wavy  with  tossing  arms— of  the  tooth- 
less old  man  with  tilted  head.     The  dust  of  the  ancient  court  rises 


from  its  footing  of  broken  tiles,  powdering  the  bronze  flesh  and 
matted  hair  with  blue.  On  the  left  a  scornful  senorita  in  dull 
orange  mantilla  turns  against  a  rickety  table  to  eye  the  dancers. 
Here  is  .4'iv//-^  worthy  of  \'elasquez  if  you  like,  but  reinterpreted 
from  a  fresh  contact  with  Spanish  life.  And  \'elasquez  was  court- 
painter  to  an  effete  line  of  kings;  while  such  modern  lovers  of 
black  eyes  and  wine-stained  skin  are  court-painters  to  the  kings 
of  the  gipsies,  of  the  toreador's  arena,  and  to  the  queens  of  the 
poultry-market.  And  the  lines  here  are  more  frankly  lines  of 
motion  than  Velasquez's.  Salas  sets  the  whole  composition  tip- 
jiing  and  rocking,  like  a  cavalry  charge  of  the  old  Japanese  Tosas. 
And,  like  so  much  of  recent  work,  the  foreground  figures  are  all 
cast  into  quick  shade,  leaving  a  rim  of  orange  light  only  for  the 
background  of  a  distant  hill.  Yet  these  shadows  are  not  heavy 
brown  stains,  like  those  of  Rivera  and  the  old  dungeon  painters, 
but  an  out-of-door  device  to  intensify  the  clearness  of  the  local 
tones.  Have  we  not  all  noticed  how  much  more 
green  the  grass  looks  on  a  cloudy  day?  The  pasty 
yellow  glare  of  direct  sunlight  just  kills  out  the 
proper  colors  of  stuffs,  whereas  the  diffused  lights  of 
sky  and  earth  merely  film  them  over  with  soft  peachy 
reflections.  And  here  all  is  flashed  together  as  a 
kaleidoscope  upon  an  eye  which  has  no  time  to  fol- 
low individual  passages  with  separate  focus.  If  this 
is  Impressionism,  it  is  also  frank  scientific  common 
sense — a  law  as  well  of  optics  as  esthetics  ;  for  noth- 
ing is  more  viciously  untrue  in  a  picture  than  a 
tempting  of  the  eye  to  peck  successively  at  visual 
kernels  scattered  in  a  hundred  lines  and  planes." 

Professor  Fenollosa  finds  "a  still  greater  revela- 
tion "  in  "The  Motherin-law,"  a  large  canvas  by 
Carlos  Vasquez,  of  Barcelona.  Of  this  picture  he 
writes : 

"It  is  only  a  domestic  group  of   four  'ife-sized 
figures,  whose  local  colors  are  saved  by  an  indoor 
diffusion  of  light  from  the  gray  walls.     A  quarrel 
between  two  young  married  Spaniards  has  left  the 
wife — whose  yellow   lace  shawl   covers  an   orange 
bolero  jacket  literally  encrusted  with  gold  spangles 
— still   pouting  on  the  right.      In  the  center  sulks 
her   dandy  husband,  biting  a  cigaret,  and  viciously 
throwinghisglossy  velvet  leg  over  a  chair-arm.     His 
claret-brown  waistcoat  issewn  with  largesilvercoins, 
and  a  knotted  scarlet  kerchief  escapes  under  his  tilted  black  hat. 
H  is  black  breeks,  lined  with  chocolate  brown,  are  slashed  at  the  side 
and  buttoned  with  lumps  of  silver.     His  mother-in-law — who  gives 
the  picture  its  title— expostulates  with  him  at  the  left  with  superb 
attitude,  bending  over  forward   toward    the  spectator,  and  then 
looking  up  backward  into  his  surly  face.     She  has  braced  for 
strength  in  setting  her  arms  akimbo,  and  every  muscle  of  her  keen 
old  face  vibrates  with  vituperative  argument.     Behind  her  the  old 
man  looks  on  with  masterly  neutrality.     Such  is  the  skeleton  of 
thought  over  which  the  artist  has  proceeded  to  weave  one  of  the 
most  solidly  massed  yet  richly  varied  tissues  of  modern  coloring. 
The  scheme  centers  with  incredible  opulence  upon  the  dominating 
figure  of  the  old  lady.     Let  us  first  point  out  that  her  skirt  shows 
a  glossy  warm  green,  and  that  her  right  hand  lies  against  it  like 
the  pulp  of  a  purple  fig.     Hence  the  gamut  starts  off  with  the  bag 
at  her  belt,  a  luminous  opaque  black,  embroidered  heavily  in  rusty 
red,  yellow  brown,  and  tarnished  silver.     Just  over  this  bag  falls 
her  sleeve,  of  a  greenish-yellow  cream  broken  by  clover-leaf  pat- 
terns in  quiet  brown.     But  this  is  only  a  beginning;  for  now  from 
sleeve  to  hand  gather  tlie  lines  of  a  dull  orange  bertha,  half  con- 
cealing in  their  folds  small  fiower-knots  of  green  and  scarlet,  and 
shading  off  at  the  edges  into  chocolate-brown  and   olive.     This 
again  leads  the  way  to  a  splendid  kerchief  th;U  throws  forward 
from  the  bent  head  a  ground  of  indigo  blue  starred  with  crimson 
roses.     And  over  the  forehead,  with  its  escaping  silver  hair,  this 
kerchief  is  knotted  up  into  a  ribbon  of  clear  dark  blue  with  little 
thin  tassels  of  citron  yellow.  .  .  ,  Nothing  has  been  left  to  happy 
accident.     The  picture    glows  in  conscious  depth,  bathed  in  its 
own  silvery  tone,  like  a  X'ela.squez.     Only  the  one  criticism  falls 
due,  that  tl.e  orange  of  the  wife's  skirt  is  just  too  fierce  to  keep  in 
key  with  the  low-toned  left.     So,  if  we  cut  the  wife  out  with  hand 
raised  before  our  right  eye,  the  wonderful   tone  on  the  three  left 
figures  grows  all  the  finer.     Lastly,  if  we  frame  out  by  herself  the 
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upper  half  of  the  grand  old  lady,  it  is  liardly  too  much  to  declare 
that  she  stands  besiilo  a  Rembrandt  portrait,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  brilliant  tigures  in  all  art." 


WHERE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FAILS 

"/'~\UR  educational  methods  and  institutions  in  America  are 
^^-^  confounded,"  asserts  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Jitde- 
peiiiient,  who  quotes  no  less  an  authority  than  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  to  the  effect  that  we  are  wasting  money,  energy,  and 
intellect  in  trying  to  run  our  colleges  as  universities,  and  in  man- 
aging our  universities  as  if  they  were  only  overgrown  colleges. 
But  even  more  serious,  according  to  a  paper  by  Will- 
iam McAndrew  in  The  WorhVs  Work  for  Sep- 
tember, is  the  case  of  the  high  schools,  which,  in 
turn,  are  trying  to  be  little  colleges.  The  high 
school,  he  declares,  is  dominated  by  the  erroneous 
idea  "that  its  purposes  should  reflect  the  aims  of  the 
university ;  that  it  should  exclude  the  unfit ;  that 
maintaining  high  standards  is  better  than  educating 
the  dull  and  the  ordinary  ;  that  its  business  is  to 
train  the  leaders  and  not  the  rank  and  file  ;  that  it  is 
especially  concerned  with  scholarship."  The  result, 
says  Mr.  McAndrew,  is  that  "an  almost  universal 
discontent "  with  our  high-school  education  is 
"simmering  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  civic  clubs, 
and  among  the  laymen  on  boards  of  education." 

Those  "aristocratic  ideas,"  which  the  high  school 
has  borrowed  from  the  college  to  the  hurt  of   our 
secondary  education,  were  legally  nullified,  asserts 
the  writer,  "when  the  courts  established  the  right 
of  the  communities  to  tax  all  the  people  to  main- 
tain secondary  education."     The  fire  of  criticism  at 
present  directed  against  our  high-school  procedure, 
he  claims,  "is  more  continuous  and  violent  than  in 
the  seventies,  when  the  courts  were  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  high-school  instruction  was  practical 
and  necessary  for  the  public  at  large."    A  Supreme- 
Court  decision   at  that  time  established  the  democratic  function 
of  such  schools.     Yet  the  substance  of  the  present  criticism  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Samuel  Adams's  time.     In  answer  to  the  question 
"What  are  the  reasons  .''  "  he  says  : 

"  For  one  thing,  there  is  the  college  influence.  That  is  aristo- 
cratic. 'The  function  of  the  college  is  to  produce  a  small  and 
highly  trained  patriciate — an  aristocracy,  if  you  will — men  of  high 
breeding  and  supreme  attainments  who  will  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  commonplace,' declares  your  college  professor.  The  college 
man,  he  says,  should  be  one  of  a  special  class.  To  be  a  college 
man  is  to  be  a  distinct  type. 

"As  the  American  high  school  is  historically  a  college  adjunct 
and  not  a  superstructure  built  on  the  common  schools,  its  spirit  is 
naturally  this  aristocratic  college  spirit.  The  teachers  are  rarely 
secured  by  promotion  from  the  elementary  schools  ;  they  are  col- 
lege students  fresh  from  the  university  atmosphere.  The  course  of 
study  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  common-school  course  ;  it  comes 
dow^n  like  a  stalactite  from  above.  The  questions  of  high-school 
management  have  not  been,  'What  are  the  most  useful  ways  in 
which  these  young  people  can  spend  their  school  time  ?  '  but,  'What 
do  the  college  examinations  require  ? '  " 


who  said  that  he  had  been  given  work  that  he  could  do  well.  We 
set  the  mark  so  high  that  we  don't  expect  it  to  be  hit,  but  we  will 
accept  60  per  cent,  of  what  we  ask.  This  practise  of  discounting 
complete  work  is  universal  in  colleges  and  in  high  schools.  If  we 
were  not  so  accustomed  to  it,  we  would  regard  it  as  the  device  of 
a  diseased  mind.  It  is  a  system  of  educating  men  and  women  not 
to  desire  the  best.  The  best  is  not  required.  We  teach  them  to 
be  satisfied  with  indifferent  success. 

"  Another  favorite  theory  of  our  aristocracy  is  that  we  high-school 
lieojjje  train  the  leaders  and  should  therefore  be  permitted  to  take 
money  from  all  the  taxpayers  for  the  education  of  a  few.  .  .  .  But 
is  it  true  that  we  make  leaders.'^  Why  is  it  that  IJeecher  was  rated 
by  the  leadership  exports  tliirty-fourth  in  his  class,  while  number 
one  became  an  inconscciuential  barber  ?     Why  is  it  that  Linna'us's 


Turning  more  specifically  to  other  points  of  criticism  already 
enumerated,  Mr.  McAndrew  writes  : 

"The  president  of  Harvard  says  that  'we  propose  to  uphold  the 
standard  and  to  uplift  the  secondary  school  by  our  admission  ex- 
aminations' ;  on  the  next  day  the  principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  says  that  'the  boy  of  average  ability  finds  himself  taxed 
beyond  his  power.'  For  forty  years,  at  least,  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing this  absurd  practise  of  the  unattainable  standard.  I  was 
never  able  to  reach  it  in  high  school  or  college.  I  have  asked 
hundreds  of  college  men  about  their  experience  and  never  met  one 


THE   MOTHER-IN-LAW, 

By  Carlos  Vasquez,  of  Barcelona,  in  the  Salon  of  1908.  This  picture,  according  to  Professor 
I'enollosa,  affords  evidence  that  tlie  .Spanish  painters  are  "  simpler,  more  earnest  in  temper,  and 
perhaps  closer  to  great  technic  "  than  other  European  artists. 

teacher  said  that  he  was  unfit ;  Darwin's,  that  he  was  dull ;  Sew- 
ard's, that  he  was  stupid  ;  Swift's,  that  he  had  no  promise  ;  Words- 
worth's, that  he  was  a  disappointment ;  Sheridan's,  that  he  was  a 
defective;  Humboldt's,  that  he  lacked  ordinary  intelligence; 
Heine's,  that  he  was  a  dunce  ;  Hegel's,  that  he  was  only  middling  ; 
Byron's,  that  he  belonged  at  the  tail ;  Huxley's,  that  he  was  nota- 
bly deficient ;  Schiller's,  that  he  showed  no  proficiency  ;  Lowell's, 
that  he  was  negligent ;  Goldsmith's,  that  he  could  not  learn  ;  Wag- 
ner's, that  he  was  a  mental  sloven  ;  Goethe's,  that  he  was  unsatis- 
factory ;  Emerson's,  that  he  was  hopeless  ;  Pasteur's,  that  he  was 
only  average  ;  Thackeray's,  that  he  was  undistinguished  ;  Glad- 
stone's, that  he  had  no  unusual  ability ;  Watt's,  that  he  lacked  the 
qualities  of  success  ;  Ibsen's,  that  he  belonged  in  the  lowest  grade  ; 
Curie's,  that  he  was  too  stupid  for  school.''  Mr.  E.  J.  Swift,  in  his 
book  on  '  Mind  in  the  Making, '  gives  thirty  pages  of  eminent  leaders 
who  were  dubbed  failures  by  their  teachers. 

"  I  do  not  understand  that  it  has  been  proven  that  those  who  ex- 
cel in  our  present  high-school  courses  become  leaders  in  any  larger 
proportion  than  those  who  do  not 

"Another  piece  of  cant  we  high-school  people  utter  is  prattle 
about  a  deep,  a  broad,  and  an  accurate  scholarship — as  if  we  had 
it  and  our  students  were  getting  it  from  the  college-made  curric- 
ulum on  which  they  are  fed.  This  is  one  of  our  most  sacred 
ideas. 

"Our  faith  in  this  idea  is  as  dear  as  a  good  man's  devotion 
to  his  mother.  But  if  you  put  by  your  emotion  and  make  a  search 
for  this  scholarship,  where  is  it?  There  was  some  in  the  teaching 
given  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  the  children  with  him,  but  the 
standard  high-.school  curriculum  to-day  forbids  the  exercise  of 
diversity,  novelty,  or  enthusiasm.  Without  enthusiasm  how  are 
you  going  to  have  depth  or  breadth  of  scholarship  ?  Only  a  man 
who  is  a  product  of  our  education  would  call  by  the  name  of 
scholarship  the  paradigms,  grammatical  rules,  and  lifeless  drill 
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thai  constitute  so  much  of  higli-scliool  ckui.scs  iu)\\.     '1\j  cill  it 
"•cholarship  is  cant  of  tlie  most  frai^rant  stripe." 

Jn  the  followinjj  paragraphs  Mr.  .Mi-.Viitircw  luok>  lur  a  remedy 
for  the  conditions  described  : 

"  riiese  schools  should  be  liketiie  rivers  and  the  roads,  not  main- 
tained for  private  yachts  and  automobiles  e.xclusively,  but  even  for 
oarsmen  and  pedestrians.  All  the  children  who  have  tinisiied  tiie 
elementary  schools  should  determine  the  studies  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  high  schools.  They  shouUl  not  be  ignored  in  favor 
of  a  traditional,  medieval  system.  A  living  person,  not  a  curric- 
ulum, should  be  the  determining  factor.  Judge  Draper  believes 
that  .American  high-school  procedure  is  'wasting  the  lives  of  the 
children*  and  that  'there  is  a  sad  lack  of  definite  aim  and  purpose 
about  it  all.  and  that  our  educational  plans  do  not  rationally  meet 
our  conditions."  If  those  were  the  words  of  an  enemy  of  higher 
e<lucation  they  would  be  serious :  but  as  the  deliberate  utterance 
of  ;in  e.\-superintendent.  a  recent  university  president,  and  the 
present  head  of  the  educational  system  of  New  York  State,  inclu- 
tling  six  hundred  and  si.\ty-tive  public  high  schools,  they  are 
Angularly  momentous  and  solemn.  And  they  arc  not  unique. 
They  merely  express  moie  directly  and  forcibly  what  is  lurient 
pidili'.-  opinion. 

"  It  would  seem  that  we  are  again  at  a  period  when  public  oj)!!.- 
ion  feels  about  us  as  (Governor  Adams  felt  regarding  the  academies 
A  hundred  years  ago:  that  'our  learning,  instruction,  and  social 
feelings  belong  to  the  /ew." 

"The  high  school  should  abandon  its  idea  of  being  an  "institu- 
tion" with  traditions,  cults,  doctrines,  and  holier-than-thou  procla- 
mations: it  should  get  down  to  a  humble  endeavor  to  serve  all 
children.  It  should  cease  maintaining  that  its  mental  food,  cut 
and  dried  by  experts  of  unproved  fitness  for  life  here  and  now,  is 
the  only  proper  nourishment  for  growing  boys  and  girls.  It  should 
study  the  real  world  about  us  and  try  to  reproduce  the  best  of  ii 
untler  the  best  conditions  in  the  class-room." 


GREEK   AS  A  WORLD   LANGUAGE 

I^^'K.WK  .STOCKTO.N  iiad  a  character  in  his  "  .Squirrel  lim  " 
who  was  engaged  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  translating 
the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens  int()  Cireek.  so  they  would  not 
perish  and  be  forgotten  in  tiie  mutations  of  the  Knglish  tongue. 
(Ireek  is  a  fixt  and  changeless  language,  and  in  the  vocabulary  of 
Homer  and  Theocritus  the  sayings  of  .S'a»/  II  'cHer  and  Mr.  /'it  A- 
'U'uk  were  to  be  preserved  forever.  The  recent  Esperanto  Confer- 
ence at  Chautauqua — the  first  ever  held  in  America — prompts  an 
editorial  writer  in  T/te  .Ui'(//(ei/  A\'(ort/ (Ne^\  York.  .August  13)  to 
advocate  similarly  the  speedy  adoption  of  Cireek  as  a  universal 
language.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  artificially  ct)nstructeil 
tongue  will  fill  the  bill,  but  thinks  that  some  existing  language 
should  be  chosen,  preferably  modern  (ireek.  for  reasons  that  we 
<^|uote  below  from  his  article.     He  writes: 

"There  is  and  can  be  nodispute  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  world 
language  sujjplementary  to  the  national  idiom  of  each  country  :  ilie 
only  (juestion  is  as  to  the  choice  of  this  common  tongue. 

"  Tliere  is  hardly  a  language  spoken  by  civilized  people  dm  the 
face  of  the  earth,  not  to  mention  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more 
artiticial  languages  that  have  been  invented  during  the  past  two 
centuries,  that  has  not  been  propo.scd  at  one  time  or  another  for 
adoption  as  this  supplementary  speech.  Latin  once  held  this 
place,  and  five  hundred  years  ago  educated  men  could  communi- 
cate through  this  medium  freely  and  intelligibly,  orally  or  in  wri- 
ting, with  their  fellows  in  any  part  of  Western  Murope.  Later 
French,  the  lingua  franca,  became  the  universal  language  of  polite 
society  and  diplomacy,  but  this,  too,  has  lost  its  suprem.acy,  and 
Bal)el  reigns  once  more.  The  claim  is  frequently  made,  by  those 
whose  vernacular  it  is,  that  Knglish  is  making  rapid  headway  as 
an  international  speech,  but  this  is  true  to  the  extent  only  that  it 
is  the  native  tongue  of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  A  business  man  in  Kngland.  or  .North 
America.  <ir  Australia  may  address  his  foreign  corrcspt)ndents  in 
English,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  [they  will  reply  in  ('•crman.  or 
Frenrl'.  or  .Spanish;  and  the  scientist   who  would   keep  himself 


informed  of  progress  in  his  special  branch  must  have  a  reading 
knowledge  at  least  of  two  or  three  languages  other  than  his  own. 

"There  is  n«)  living  language  that  would  not  serve  the  purpose 
of  international  communication  if  universally  taught,  the  question 
of  relative  ease  or  ditticulty  of  acquirement  being  entirely  negli- 
gible if  the  language  were  learned  in  infancy  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  way  as  the  mother  tongue,  and  its  use  were  continued 
in  the  school  curriculum  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  the  other  .scic?itific  branches.  The  problem  is  then 
to  select  from  among  the  living  tongues  the  one  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  irrespective  of  its  difficulty  or  ease  of  acquisition  by 
•adult  students — which  is  more  apparent  than  real  if  the  study  be 
approached  in  the  proper  way— or  of  the  number  of  persons  now- 
speaking  it. 

"The  choice  should  be  of  a  living  language.  A  return  to  Latin 
is  still  advocated  by  a  few  enthusiasts.  liut  Latin  is  dead — as 
dead  as  the  Cipsar  who  glorified  himself  in  it.  In  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  those  who  would  modernize  it  and  adapt  it  to  the  needs 
of  expression  of  the  twentieth-century  man  of  science  or  of  busi- 
ness, the  tongue  is  too  stiff  for  modern  u.se.  Moreover,  it  lacks 
the  authority  which  only  every-day  use.  by  those  who  possess  it  as 
their  own.  and  a  living  modern  literature  can  give  it.  The  choice 
should  be  also  of  a  real  language." 

The  objection  of  lack  of  authority  applies,  the  writer  as.serts, 
with  equal,  if  not  greater,  force  to  an  artificial  language.  Latin 
at  least  h.as  a  literature,  but  E.speranto  has  none,  save  a  few  trans- 
lations and  ephemeral  articles.  It  has.  moreover,  what  he  regards 
as  the  fatal  defect  of  being  "a  mere  Frankenstein  creation,  related 
to  nothing  el.se  in  the  world  and  void  of  an  informing  soul."  A 
wonderful  creation  he  admits  it  to  be.  admirable  as  a  linguistic 
tour  dc  foin\  logical  in  formation  and  comparatively  easy  for 
adults  to  read.      He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"There  are.  nevertheless,  many  defects  in  its  construction,  and 
already  a  quarrel  is  hatching  between  the  would-be  reformers  and 
the  'stand-patters  '  in  Esperantism.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
X'olapiik  split  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  to  be  almost  on  the  point 
of  acceptance  by  the  business  world,  and  until  Esperanto  has 
weathered  this  storm,  if  it  does,  its  adoption  as  a  world  language 
does  not  seem  advisable  or  likely. 

"  The  choice  should  be  of  a  language,  if  such  there  be,  that  is 
already  universal  in  its  root-forms  and  a  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
entire  civilized  world.  There  is  such  a  language — the  Greek. 
Not  only  is  Cireek  the  basis  of  the  vocabulary  of  every  science,  it 
is  ccMistantly  on  the  tongue  of  the  business  man,  the  society  woman, 
even  the  school  child — sadly  twisted  and  shamefully  maltreated 
oftentimes,  even  by  the  man  of  .scientific  education,  but  still  Creek. 
The  root  is  there  and  ready  to  send  up  its  branches  and  blossom 
forth  into  the  flower  of  a  beautiful  speech  if  only  cultivated.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  second  language,  when  not  the  first,  of  all  the  dwellers  on 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  shores  from  the  I'ineus  all  the  way  to 
Alexandria,  and  it  answers  perfectly  the  needs  of  these  eminently 
commercial  peoples.  'Ihis  is  not  the  Creek  of  Homer,  ofcour.se, 
nor  even  that  of  the  New  'Testament,  but  the  Creek  of  the  culti 
vated  peoples  of  .Athens  and  Constantinople  and  .Smyrna.  It  dif- 
fers but  little  from  the  so-called  ancient  Creek  -no  more  than,  if 
as  much  as.  the  English  of  Chaucer  or  Spen.serdoes  from  the  Eng- 
lish of  to-day  :  but  what  difference  there  is,  is  all  on  the  side  of 
simplicity.  It  is  less  difficult  to  learn,  even  for  an  adult,  than 
French  or  Ccrman.  and  if  it  were  taught  in  all  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  world  as  a  living  tongue,  not  as  an  exercise  for 
translation  merely,  the  coming  generation  would  use  it  as  fluently 
and  as  naturally  as  it  would  the  national  speech. 

"The  suggestion  to  ad«)pt  modern  Creek  as  a  second  tongue  for 
dl  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  is  not  novel  ;  it  was  made  by 
\oltaire  even  at  a  time  when  his  own  French  was  the  langu.age  of 
the  Tru.ssian  court  and  was  almost  an  international  tongue.  He- 
fore  and  since  his  day  other  men  of  practical  experience  in  the  work 
of  the  world  have  made  the  same  suggestion,  which  is.  indeed,  tne 
worthy  of  the  c<>nsideration  of  those  who  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  comm<m  medium  of  communication  and  wh(^  are  tempted  t«i 
turn  to  E.speranto  in  ignorance  of  anything  better.  But  even  Es- 
peranto, or  \'olai)uk.  or  Chinese  would  be  better  than  nothing, 
for  the  impediment  to  the  ditTusion  of  knowledge  and  the  crippling 
of  business  which  the  lack  of  a  worUl  language  causes  are  very 
real  and  lamentable." 
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Allaben,  Frank.  John  Watts dc  Poystcr.  i6mo, 
2  vols.,  pp.  323-337-  Xew  York:  Frank  Allaben 
Genealogical  Co.     $2.50. 

While  ten  chapters  of  this  work  (eighty- 
seven  ])ages)  are  devoted  to  ancestry  and 
genealogical  tables,  this  fact  enhances  the 
value  of  the  work,  as  it  illustrates  how 
seven  races,  derived  from  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  Europe,  were  blended  in  those  who 
foimded  Xew  York,  and  were  represented 
in  the  jjerson  of  Gen.  de  Peyster. 

John  Watts  de  Peyster  derived  his  name 
from  an  old  Flemish  family.  Driven  forth 
by  religious  persecution,  the  De  Peysters 
settled  in  Holland,  whence  they  cros.sed 
to  the  Xew  World  and  for  seven  genera- 
tions held  an  eminent  position  in  Xew 
York.  Gen.  de  Peyster  was  born  in  1821. 
and  the  most  attracti\-e  part  of  the  present 
book  is  his  autobiography  which  he  dictated 
to  an  amanuensis  in  his  lif  ty-fif  th  year.  But 
he  wrote  many  things  besides  his  life.  He 
was  to  some  extent  a  poet  and  a  dramatist, 
but  his  principal  claini  to  notice  lies  in 
his  work  of  military  criticisni,  military 
history  and  biography.  His  experience 
and  reading  made  him  an  authority  on  sucli 
matters.  After  having  been  a  brigadier- 
general  of  Xew  York  militia,  he  visited 
Europe  as  Military  Agent  of  his  Slate,  and 
was  subsequently  created  major-general 
in  the  Regular  Army  for  his  services  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War. 

Probably  the  autobiography  of  Gen. 
de  Peyster  will  be  the  most  eagerly  read 
portion  of  this  work  as  far  as  regards  the 
general  reader.  The  historian  will  revel 
in  the  array  of  authentic  documents,  dates, 
and  references  with  which  these  volumes 
are  so  richly  equij^jied.  But  the  Generals 
school  days,  his  pony,  the  "bread-and- 
water  table"  of  jiunishment  to  which  idle 
scholars  were  condemned,  his  early  travels 
in  France,  will  appeal  to  the  minds  of  all. 
We  see  re^'ealed  the  old  aristocratic  life  of 
X'^ew  York  when  Xo.  3  Broadway,  his  birth- 
place, was  in  a  wealthy  residential  quarter. 
We  regret  that  we  have  no  space  for  further 
references  to  a  work  which  will  i)rovc  of 
high  interest  to  many  countrymen  of 
Gen.  de  Peyster.  especially  if  they  are 
Xew-Yorkers. 

.4ust«n,  Jane.  P.nde  and  Prejudice:  A  Novel. 
With  General  Intro<iuction  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson. 
2  vols.  Illustrated.  1 2mo,  pp.  2^3-250.  Xew 
York     Duffield    &  Co.     S2.50  net. 

Bennet,  Robert  Ames.  Into  the  Primitive. 
Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  318.  Chicago.  A.  C. 
NfcClure   &  Co.     Si. so. 

Benson,  .\rthur  Christopher.  The  Schoolmaster 
-V  Commentary  upon  the  Aims  and  Methods  of  an 


.\ssistant-mastcr  in  a  Public  .School.  1  >nio,  pp.  lOi). 
\c\v  York'     G.  P    Putnam's  Sons      $1  .'5  net. 

BindlosH,  Harold.  Delilah  of  the  Snows,  i^nio, 
pp.   ^,?>)      New  ^■ork     Frederick  .\.  Stokes  Co. 

Booth,  Ivdward  C.  The  Post-Girl.  Frontispiece. 
I  2mo.  pp.  4')o.     Xew  York     The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Boswell-Stone,  W.  G.,  edited  by.  Much  Ado 
about  XothinR.  Introduction  and  Notes  by  F.  W. 
Clarke.  .\I.A.  i2mo,  pp.  .\iv-78.  New  York:  Duf- 
field   &  Co.     $1. 

Both,  .\rmantl  The  Half-Smart  Set.  Illustrated 
I  2mo.  PI).  311.     .\'ew  York'    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Breasted,  James  Henry.  .\  History  of  the  .\n- 
licnt  Kfiyptians.  Maps.  i2mo.  \ip.  4(11;.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      Si.  25  net. 

Carr,  Clark  K.  My  Dav  and  Generation.  Svo, 
pp.  4S2.     Chicago'     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

Colonel  Carr  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
he  had  been  "many  times  urged  to  put 
into  permanent  and  enduring  form  accounts 
of  some  of  his  own  life  experiences  and  of 
the  characteristics  of  certain  of  those  will: 
whom  he  has  Vieen  associated."  This  is 
ample  justification  for  the  ])roduction  of 
this  checkered  ollapodrichi  wliicli  illustrates 
many  subjects  frou'  an  Icelandic  saga 
(of  which  we  are  given  a  i)hotographic 
reproduction,  transliteration,  and  transla- 
tion into  English)  to  "Our  Corn  Kitchen 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  igoo."  'I'he 
work  com])rizes  twenty-eiglit  sliort  articles 


MERTON   college  library,  OXFORD. 

■"  Probably  the  oldest  example  of  the  medieval 
library  in  England."  newly  built  in  1377-8,  but 
the  book-cases  and  benches  "date  from  the 
library's  earliest  days."  .\t  Merton  all  the  books 
were  formerly  chained. 


and  tliere  are  sixty-three  ilhi.-<tr.ii  inns, 
forty-nine  of  Ihcni  being  portraits.  These 
jiortraits  represent  faces  familiar  to  the 
eye  of  the  public  and  range  fnnii  tliat  of 
Andrew  Jack.son  to  llial  of  Carl  Scliurz. 
Many  of  tlie  other  jnctures  are  rejiroduc- 
tions  of  ])rints,  altho  photogra])lis  might 
easily  ha\'e  been  procurable. 

Colonel  (^arr  has  gi\'en  us  a  i'eall\'  de- 
lightful and  ever- valuable  article  in 
"Journey  to  California  in  1869  witli  (io\-- 
crnor  Yates."  It  is  hapjjily  the  l"iigest 
article  in  the  \-olunie,  coNcring  o\cr  ninety 
])ages,  and  has  iill  Die  charm  which  lie- 
longs  to  a  simple  and  sincere  narrative  of 
])ersonal  experience. 

t'as.son.  Herbert  N.  The  Romance  of  the  Reaper. 
Illustrated..  i  2mo.  pp.  1S4.  New  York-  Douhlcdav, 
P;<KC    &  Co.     Si  net. 

l>e  la  Pasture,  Mrs.  Ilcnrx,  Tlic  Grey  Knisht. 
i2mo.  jjp.  ^2T.  New  ^"ork  Iv.  P.  Dntton  it  Co. 
$i..^o. 

I>i  Coppo.  Fra  Giovanni.  The  Legend  of  tlic  Holy 
Fina,  YirgiiT  of  Santo  Gimignano.  Now  first  transla- 
ted from  the  Trecento  Italian,  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  .M.  Mansfield.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.  .\lv--127.     New  York     Duffield  &  Co.     $2 

Dresser,  Horatio  W.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit: 
A  Study  of  the  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man  and  the 
Presence  of  God.  With  a  Supplementary  Kssay  on  the 
Logic  ofHegel.  8vo.  pp.  .\iv-s45.  New  York-  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.      $2.50  net. 

Diiras,  Victor  Hugo.  Universal  Peace  Frontis- 
piece.    8vo,   pp.    18^.     .New    York-     Broadway   Pub. 

Co.     $2. 

Kdwards,  Jolm  Harrington.  God  and  .Music. 
i2mo,  i)p.  3  iij.     New  York:    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

EKKleston.  George  Cary.  The  Warrens  of  Vir- 
ginia: .\  Novel.  Founded  on  the  Play  of  Wm.  C. 
dc  Millc.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  344.  New  York: 
G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Ferguson,  W.  B.  M.  Collcnstcin  I'rontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.  349.  New  York  D.  .\ppleton  &  Co. 
Si. .so. 

Fisher.  Sydney  George.  The  Struggle  for  .\meri- 
can  Indeiicndencc.  Two  volumes.  Illustrated. 
8vo.      Philadelphia:     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.       $4  net, 

Fletcher,  Horace.  Optimism:  A  Real  Remedy. 
I  -MHO,  pp.  78.    Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co. 

Frank,  Sidgwick,  compiled  by.  The  Sources 
and  Analogues  of  "A  Midsummer-.Night's  Dream." 
i6mo,  pp.    196.      ,\ew  York      Duffield    &  Co.     Si. 

Franklin.  Fabian.  People  and  Problems  A 
Collection  of  .A<idresses  and  lv<iitorials.  irmo. 
pp.  vii-344.  New  York;  Henrv  Holt  &  Co.  ."^i.so 
net. 

Freeman,  .Mary  1-;.  Wilkins  The  Shoulders  of 
.\tlas.     8vo,  pp.  294.      Harper    &  Bros.      $1.50 

The  author  of  the  "  .\ew  England  .\un" 
has  retained  her  skill  in  writing  the  .\e\v- 
England  dialect  and  portraying  .New- 
England  domestic  life  and  character. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  she  has  spiced 
her  book  with  elements  quite  at  \'ariance 
with  the  sweet  austerity  of  many  of  her 
works.  The  title  of  the  novel  is  irre!e\ant, 
and  only  explained,  as  b\'  a  rhetorical 
figure  dragged  in  head  and  shoulder,  in  the 
closing  sentence.      Has   the   renin-,   of  our 
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Mary  E.  Wilkins  of  former  days  run  dr\', 
that  she  should  forsake  her  well-beaten 
path  and  attempt  to  lighten  up  her  narra- 
tive by  evil  things,  not  to  say  the  morbid 
pathology  of  nymphomania?  The  book  is 
disappointing,  because  it  is  disjointed  and 
repellent 

Gardner,  William  Amor>-.  In  Greece  with  the 
Classics.  Frontispiece.  izmo,  pp.  301.  Boston: 
Little.  Brown    &  Co. 

Gould.  George  M.  Righthandedness  and  Left- 
handedness.  with  Chapters  Treating  of  the  Writing 
Posture,  the  Rule  of  the  Road.  etc.  Illustrated, 
iimo.  pp.  210.  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Si. IS  net. 

Henry.  O.  The  Voice  of  the  City:  Further  Stories 
of  the  Four  Million,  iimo,  pp.  243.  \ew  York: 
The  .McCIure  Co. 

lIlKKinson.  Thomas  Wentworth.  Things  Worth 
While.  lOmo.  pp.73.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsrh. 
so  cents  net. 

Jepson.  Edgar.  Tangled  Wedlock,  iimo.  New 
York:   McClure  Co.     $1.50. 

Johnson,  Allen.  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  8vo, 
pp.  503.  .New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.50   net. 

The  battles  of  the  Lincoln  period  have 
over  and  over  again  been  described.  The 
background  to  that  great  struggle  of 
secession  is  only  gradually  being  un- 
folded and  the  outline  of  many  striking 
figures  little  by  little  revealed.  Mr. 
Johnson's  work,  which  he  styles  a  study  in 
American  politics,  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  this  revelation.  The  two  great 
epochs  in  the  life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
were  also  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Republic.  The  Kansas- Nebraska 
act,  which  established  "squatter  sovereign- 
ty." and  left  each  State  to  legislate  for 
itself  on  slavery,  roused  to  blood  heat  the 
passions  of  the  Abolitionists.  It  was  the 
work  of  Douglas  and  was  really  the  train 
laid  which  led  to  the  cannon-shot  on  Fort 
Sumter.  The  debate  between  Douglas 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1854  is  almost 
as  famous  as  that  between  Webster  and 
Hayne.  The  current  of  American  history 
was  changed  by  both  of  these  great  de- 
bates; and  Webster  and,  in  a  greater 
sense,  Lincoln,  rose  to  be  arbiters  of  their 
country's  destiny.  That  Douglas  was 
defeated  V>y  the  great  Abolitionists,  that 
the  result  of  that  debate  was  eventually 
the    emancipation    of    the    negro    by    the 
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Federal  Government,  can  not  be  looked 
upon  as  any  reflection  upon  Douglas,  who 
was  one  of  the  political  giants  of  his  day. 
and  maintained  a  position  which  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  political  theory  not 
only  of  the  last,  but  of  many  people  of  the 
present,  generation,  a  theory  which  was 
only  to  be  judged  by  the  arbitrament  of 
war.  The  present  volume  is  a  careful 
and  animated  account  of  a  vehement  and 
stormy  career. 

KlplinK.  Rudyard.  Departmental  Ditties  and 
Ballads  and  Barrack  Room  Ballads,  iimo,  pp.  217 
New  York:    Doubleday,  Page    &  Co. 

Klein.  Abbe  Felix.  .\n  .\merican  Student  in 
France.  Illustrated.  iimo.  pp.  340.  Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co. 

Lewis.  Alfred  Henry.  Wolfville  Folks.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo.  pp.  321.  New  York:  D.  .\ppleton  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

L4>well,  A.  Laurence.  The  Government  of  Eng- 
land. 8vo.  pp.:  Vol.  i.  570.  Vol.  ii.  $63.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.     $4  net. 

The  reading  of  the  two  \-olumes  with  the 
above  title  will  give  the  student  a  fuller, 
more  comprehensive,  and  clearer  idea  of 
what  the  English  Government  is,  and  what 
English  political  life  hinges  upon,  than  any 
course  of  ordinary  research  can  possibly 
yield.  Professor  Lowell  has  done  his  work 
conscientiously  and  completely,  in  so  far 
as  he  has  outstript  all  his  predecessors  in 
the  same  field,  and  has  brought  his  historj- 
and  comment  up  to  the  present  day.  From 
the  vastness  of  theinaterial  and  number  of 
topics  with  which  this  work  deals  it  must 
of  course  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  a 
summar\-;  but  it  is  a  summary  as  lucid 
and  interesting  as  Mr.  James  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth."  The  Amer- 
ican author  has  dealt  with  the  English 
Monarchy  with  just  as  much  sympathy 
and  knowledge  as  the  English  author 
exhibited  in  discussing  the  American 
Republic. 

In  his  first  volume  Professor  Lowell 
gives  his  interpretation  of  the  position 
taken  in  the  Government  by  the  Cabinet. 
He  states  its  relation  to  the  Crown,  as  the 
nom.ination  of  its  president,  to  the  Com- 
mons, and  to  the  Lords.  This  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  clearest  and  fullest  account  of  a 
most  intricate  institution  which  has  so  far 


appeared  in  so  brief  a  form,  and  even  well- 
informed  Englishmen  will  be  led  to  take 
this  work  as  a  book  of  reference  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  English  administration.  In  the 
second  volume  we  find  a  most  interesting 
histon,-  of  English  parties.  A  partv  gov- 
ernment in  England  is  comparatively  recent 
in  origin.  The  parties  were  the  natural 
product  of  parliamentar)-  government. 
Ministers  felt  the  necessity  of  standing  to- 
gether, of  forming  or  formulating  a  com- 
mon political  theory  as  against  what  John 
Cam  Hobhouse  styled  "his  Majesty's  op- 
position." Professor  Lowell  shows  that 
English  parties  are  limited  in  number  to 
two  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  When 
the  Home- Rulers  were  at  their  zenith  of 
influence  in  Parliament  Mr.  Pamell  ad- 
mitted that  if  he  could  hold  his  party  to- 
gether until  they  had  a  majority  in  the 
House  he  still  could  do  nothing  in  a  par- 
liamentary^ sense  until  one  or  other  of  the 
two  great  parties  recognized  and  indorsed 
his  views. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  sec- 
tions of  this  second  volume  is  found  in  the 
eight  or  nine  chapters  which  the  author 
devotes  to  the  somewhat  thorny  subject  of 
"Local  Government."  That  local  affairs 
in  England  are  largely  under  the  control 
of  a  central  board  is  one  of  the  great  pecul- 
iarities of  the  British  administration.  The 
first  step  toward  this  condition  of  things 
was  made  by  the  Poor  Law  of  1834.  In 
1847  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  which  had 
to  secure  the  carn»-ing  out  the  provisions 
made  for  the  relief  of  paujiers.  was  changed 
to  a  Poor  Law  Board  with  a  Minister  and 
parliamentary  representative  at  its  head. 
The  powers  of  this  Board  were  enlarged  in 
1S71,  and  now  it  is  commissioned  to  super- 
vise all  local  administrations  and  is  known 
as  the  Local  Government  Board.  A  strict 
watch  is  kept,  and  reports  made  by  deputies 
of  this  board  in  every  town  of  England,  and 
the  minutest  details  as  to  the  management 
of  a  workhouse  in  Liverpool  or  Brigh- 
ton are  "prescribed  by  the  central  board 
in    London.     In    the    ojiinion   of    Professor 


KIJW.\KI>   HYDE,   FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON;   ANI>    THE  CLARKNOON    1-RF.SS    AT    OXFORD.   WHirn    WAS    NAMED    AFTF.R    HIM. 

This  printing-liouse,  tli--  Miccessor  in  1713  of  the  Sheldoni-in,  was  Imilt  chiefly  from  the  profits  accruing  to  the  press  from  the  s.ile  of  Clarendon's  "  History  of 
the  Rebellion."  "Owing  to  tln>  p-c  iiliar  <onnection,"  says  Falconer  Madan  in  his  "Brief  Account  of  the  University  Press  of  Oxford,"  "  the  University  is  Still 
allowed  to  hold  the  per[x;tual  copyright  of  Clarendon's  good  work." 
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Lowell  this  has  been  a  beneficial  arrange-  i 
ment.  There  have  been  some  drawbacks, 
however.  While  the  central  board  compels 
the  local  board  to  make  improvements, 
this  has  often  led  to  the  increase  of  loans, 
and  many  municipalities  have  been  plunged 
deep  into  debt.  The  Professor  does  not, 
however,  undertake  exactly  to  balance  the 
profit  and  loss  of  the  system. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  author 
through  his  chapters  on  education,  in 
which  he  traces  the  various  school  systems 
of  England  from  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  education  question  as 
far  as  regards  free  schools  is  scarcely 
settled  up  to  this  day,  but  the  public 
schools,  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester, 
and  others  are  called,  still  remain  aristo- 
cratic seminaries  representing  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  as  far  as  their 
teaching  and  system  of  worship  go.  On 
the  subject  of  imperial  federation,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  recently.  Professor 
Lowell  has  given  us  his  views  in  a  very 
definite  manner.  He  points  out  that  there 
are  many  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  the  practicability  of  electing 
colonials  to  seats  in  the  British  Parliament, 
but  leaves  the  problem  to  be  ultimately 
solved  by  the  English  statesmen,  who  have 
shown  themselves  so  far  able  to  overcome 
even  more  formidable  imperial  difficulties. 
The  reader  will  acknowledge  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  the  author  of  this  really  remark- 
able work,  not  only  for  its  wealth  of  learn- 
ing and  boldness  of  reasoning,  but  for  its 
topical  arrangement  and  the  scholarly  sim- 
plicitv  of  its  style.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
these  pages  without  realizing  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  the  British  Government  is 
a  living  organism,  confined  in  its  faculties 
to  some  extent  by  stiff  precedent  and 
tradition,  but  ever  changing  according  to 
the  call  of  circumstances,  expanding  itself, 
multiplying  its  departments  of  activity, 
and  improving  its  methods  with  a  certain 
strange  freedom  and  spontaneity  such  as  no 
written  constitution  has  power  to  check. 
The  Parliament  of  to-day  is,  as  Professor 
Lowell  points  out,  neither  the  Parliament  of 
ths  House  of  Hanover  nor  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  It  is  not  even  the  Parliament 
of  the  early  Victorian  age,  and  this  spirit 
of  newness,  change,  adaptation  as  evi- 
dences of  vitality  is  that  which  seems  to 
prevail  through  every  administrative  de- 
partment of  the  British  Monarchy. 

Macgrath,  Harold.  The  Lure  of  the  Mask. 
Illustrated.  i2ino,  pp.  401.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

IVIajTiard,  Samuel  T.  The  Small  Country  Place. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  320.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.    Si.so  net. 

Schaff-Herzog.  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Relig- 
ious Knowledge,  based  on  the  third  edition  of  the 
Realencyklopadie  founded  by  Herzog.  edited  by 
Hauck  Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Samuel 
Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor-in-Chief. 
Complete  in  twelve  volumes  large  8vo.  Vol.  I., 
Aachen-Basilians.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.     Price  per  vol.  in  cloth,  S5. 

The  old  "Schaff-Herzog"  so  greatly 
served  its  day  that  a  much  enlarged  new 
edition  of  it  is  an  event  in  the  w'orld  of 
religious  literature.  The  ''Xew  Schaff- 
Herzog"  is  based  upon  the  Gennan 
Realencyklopadie ,  founded  by  Herzog,  ed- 
ited by  Hauck,  and  now  passing  through 
its  third  edition,  in  some  twenty-four 
volumes.     Every  title  in  this  new  edition 
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NSTEimiSSY 

PIANO 

At  the  Courts  of  the  Old  World 

The  supremacy  of  the  Steinway  Piano  Is  unquestioned.  Its  fame 
is  spread  broadcast  all  over  the  globe.  Its  status  wherever  music 
holds  sway  is  that  of  premiership. 

Search  the  annals  of  the  world  and  no  other  house  in  any  line 
can  be  found  that  has  been  distinguished  by  such  an  array  of  honors. 
The  Royal  and  Imperial  Houses  of  the  Old  World  have  nearly  all 
signally  honored  the  House  of  Steinway  by  appointment  as  Piano- 
forte Manufacturers  to  their  respective  courts. 

Two  such  royal  appointments  have  been  just  recently  made: 
H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexan- 
drowitsch  (brother  of  the  present  Czar  of  Russia)  having  designated 
Steinway  &  Sons  by  royal  warrants  as  their  official  piano  manufacturers. 

Such  recognition  can  be  the  result  of  but  one  thing — the 
International  Supremacy  of  the  Steinway  Piano. 

That  the  Steinway  represents  the  highest  achievement  in  piano 
construction  ever  attained  is  self-evident.  For  your  own  satisfaction 
examine  a  Steinway  Miniature  Grand  (Price  $800)  or  a  Steinway 
Vertegrand  (Price  $550),  ebonized  cases. 


>     CASE 
ISSO 


StfTriTiay  Piatins  can  he  bought  of  any  author- 
ized Steinway  di'ali)  at  New  Yolk  prices,  witli 
coit  of  transpoi  lation  added.  Illnsti  ated  cata- 
logue and  booklets  sent  on  request  and  mention 
of  tins  magazine. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107  and  109  East  14th  St. 

New  York 

Sub~j.ay  Express  Station  at  the  Door 
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'  is  to  be  included  in  the  new  American  work. 
'  increasing  the  size  of  the  latter  from  four 
I  to  twelve  volumes.  Xaturally  much  con- 
densation has  attended  the  translation  of 
the  German  articles.  But  in  many  cases 
these  translations  and  condensations  were 
made  under  the  eye  of  the  German  authors 
themselves.  Where  this  respon.sibility  ha.s 
rested  with  the  American  editors,  the  name 
of  the  German  author  has  been  placed  at 
the  close  of  the  article  in  parentheses.  The 
fine  store  of  German  .scholarship  thus  in- 
herited in  llio  .Vmerican  work  is  evident  at 
a  glance. 

Tlie  wliole  work  has  been  supervised  by 
an  editf)r-in-chief,  two  associate  editors, 
and  eight  department  editors.  The  arti- 
cles have  been  contributed  bv  over  si.x 
hundred  scholars  and  specialist.s.  Many 
important  articles,  as  appears  from  the 
first  volume,  were  furnished  new  by  Amer- 
ican scholars.  The  general  aim  of  the 
work  is  wholly  distinct,  to  provide  an 
Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge, 
embracing  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal, 
and  Practical  Theology;  and  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Biography  from  the  earliest 
day  to  the  present  time.  This  mean.s  a 
wise  and  diligent  garnering  from  no  less 
a  field  than  the  whole  world. 

The  Biographical  feature  has  been  care- 
fully developed  and  its  material  distributed 
in  proper  cyclopedic  order  through  the  bod  v 
of  the  work.  Experience  here  has  been  of 
no  little  help.  And  this  promi.se  alone, 
of  having  distributed  through  the  store  of 
general  religious  knowledge  a  treasurv  of 
religious  biogra])hy,  living  as  well  as  an- 
cient, should  bring  to  the  j)roject  multitudes 
of  friends. 

Another   general    feature  is  the  Bibliog- 
raphies which  are    in  evidence    on    every 
page  and  betoken  the  magnanimity  of  the 
undertaking,  making  it  plain  that  contribu- 
tors as  well  as  editors  are  laboring  gener- 
ously to  make  the  work  truly  a  cyclopedia. 
I  For   a    sample,    in    the  bibliograjjhies    ap- 
I  pended  to  the  articles  on  A.ssyria  and  Babv- 
I  Ionia,  there  is  a  teeming  and  stirring  field. 
I  Those  two  lists  oj)en  before  f)ne  a  store  of 
'  weal  til. 

One  of  the  most  notable  miprovements 
seen  in  this  new  edition  is  the  treatment 
given  to  the  great  geographical  divisions  of 
the  earth,  as  Africa,  Armenia,  Assyria. 
Austria.  Babylonia.  In  the  treatment  of 
Africa,  by  Henry  Otis  Dwight,  coeditor  of 
the  "  Encycloi)edia  of  Missions,"  there  is 
an  accoimt  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  of 
its  races,  its  opening  by  outside  races 
during  its  ditTerent  historical  periods,  of 
the  sla\e-lrade.  the  late  cxj)lorations,  the 
native  religions,  the  existing  jiolitical 
divisions,  with  accounts  of  jiresent  religious 
conditions  ;ind  missions.  This  is  su])- 
plemcntcd  by  an  elaborate  and  carefully 
classified  bil)liography.  The  article  on  Ar- 
menia, jjrepared  upon  the  same  historical 
plan,  tho  naturally  within  narrower  limits, 
by  Gelzer,  Dwight,  and  K.  M.  Bliss,  is  full  of 
information  touching  the  thrilling,  jiathet- 
ic,  and  long-drawn  history  of  this  unique 
land. 

Similar  romnients  might  l)c  made 
about     the    artirK-^     mi     O  -T.     am!      X  -T. 


I' III    I.oHH  of    \i>|te(ite 
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It  nourlslit's.  slrcnirilifiis  and  impnrt.s    new  life  and 
.  vigor.    A  relluble  rem  -ily  for  the  relief  of  iiervoii!<Tie8i 
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Apcx^rypha  by  Schiirer  and  Hofnian,  I 
which  are  finely  adapted  to  the  general 
pur}X)ses  of  the  scholar.  In  the  article 
on  Architecture  one  finds  a  carefully 
drawn,  broad  sketch  of  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture in  its  historical  development 
— with  its  literature  classified  by  coun- 
tries, the  writer  is  Barr  Ferrec. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  article^  in  the 
first  vokmic  is  one  on  the  Baptists,  written 
by  Prof.  A.  H.  N'ewman,  one  of  the  depart- 
ment editors,  and  covering  nearly  twenty- 
live  pages,  and  in  which  the  deeply  check- 
ered variety  in  the  history  and  present 
status  and  activity  of  this  division  of 
Christendom  are  frankly,  syni])athetically, 
and  effectively  set  forth. 

Of  the  work  in  BibUcal  lines,  particu- 
larly in  Bibhcal  Introduction,  it  should 
first  be  .said  that  in  all  this  field,  in  its 
present  stage,  real  certainty  is  limited,  and 
•conjecture  is  widely  and  variously  in  vogue, 
so  that  any  comprehensive  statement,  such 
AS  a  real  cyclopedia  seeks  to  present,  is 
bound  to  be  confused.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  how  this  confusion  can  be 
•either  ignored  or  dispelled.  The  conduct 
of  this  department  has  been  \-ery  gener- 
ously planned,  the  scholarship)  of  the 
German  work  being  carefully  conser\'ed, 
and  the  same  being  suppleinented  by  the 
two  department  editors  of  the  American 
work — Professors  J.  F.  McCvirdy  of  To- 
ronto, and  H.  S.  Xashof  Cambridge,  Mass. 
By  this  method  there  has  been  constant 
effort  put  forth  after  fair  statement  as  to 
varying  views.  Howex'er,  in  this  the  fii^st 
volume,  reaching  from  Aachen  to  Basilians, 
•no  singk-  maw  Bililiial  article  appears. 


NIGHT  NURSE 

Kept   in    Perfect   Trim  by   Kiglit  Foocl. 


"Nursing  tlu  sick  is  often  very  burdensome 
to  the  nurse 

Night  nursing  is  liable  to  be  even  more 
exhausting  iioni  the  fact  that  the  demands 
of  the  system  for  sleep  are  more  urgent  dur- 
ing the  nigiit  hours. 

A  Va.  lady,  called  on  to  act  as  night  nurse 
in  the  fauiily,  found  the  greatest  support 
from  the  use  of  <  irape-Xuts  food.     She  says: 

"Ouraccjiiaintance  wit'.  (irape-Xuts began 
eight  3'ears  ago  A\'e  bought  the  first  package 
sold  in  tliis  place,  and  although  we  began  as 
skeptics  we  became  C(mverts  to  its  striking 
food  value. 

"I  used  Grapc-Nins  first,  to  sustain  me 
when  doing  night  nursing  for  a  member  of 
the  family  I  aii-  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time, 
and  by  slowly  diewing  it  I  was  able  to  keep 
awake  and  felt  no  fatigue. 

"  Soon  I  grew  to  like  Grape-Xuts  very 
much  and  after  our  patient  recovered  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  not 
at  all  'worn  out'  on  account  of  broken 
rest.  My  nerves  were  strong  and  steady 
and  my  digestion  fine.  This  was  the 
more  surprising  because  I  had  always  suf- 
fered with  weak  nerves  and  indigestion.  My 
experience-  was  so  .satisfactory  that  other 
members  oi  the  family  took  up  Grape-Nuts 
with  like  results.'"     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  I'ostum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  '-"The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever     read     the     SLbove  letter?     A     new 

one    a^ppears    from    time  to    time.     They 

«Lrc    genuine,    true,    aLnd  full    of    human 
intlerest. 
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Makes    it  Hot 


Vou 


On  a  hot  day  there's  no  occa- 
sion for  even   striking  a  match 
when  you  want  clean,  hot  water  at 
any   hot  water   faucet    in    the    house  if 
there's  a  Ruud  "Water  Heater  in  your  basement, 
simply  turn  any  hot  water  faucet  for  as  much  or  as  little 
hot  water  as  needed.      T/ic  nvater  Jiouus  scalding  hot  hi  ten 
seconds.     One  or  all  hot  water  faucets  may  be  open,  yet  the 
supply  of  hot  water  is  inexhaustible,  and  there's  no  trouble,  no 
extra  heat  or  unsightly  range  boiler  in  the  kitchen.     The 


RUUD 


Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 


gives  hot  water  at  the  least  cost  because  it  is  in 
operation  only  nvhile  hot  nvater  is  fioxving.  It  is 
started  by  turning  any  hot  water  faucet ;  it  auto- 
matically regulates  itself  while  faucet  is  open,  and 
stops  working  altogether  the  moment  faucet  is 
closed.  Burns  either  natural  or  artificial  gas. 
The  quickest,  cleanest,  most  convenient,  most 
economical  and  most  practical  water  heater  made. 

Easy  to  attach  in  your  basement 
to  pipes    already    installed. 

It  takes  a  book  to  tell  about  it, 
■V\''rite  for  this  FREE  book  to-day 
and  for  list  of  families  in  your 
vicinity  who    use    the   Riuid, 

RUVD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
Dept.  K.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

( Branches  everywhere ' 


)=^^i:^^: 


\^^^^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 


You  may  have  every 
convenience  of  a  city 
water  supply  in  your 
country  tioiue  and 
farm  buildings 

plenty  of 
ter  delivered 
anywhere 
nnder 
etron? 
pressure 

Noel 


Kewanee 

System  of 

Water  Supply 


ted  tank  to  1< 


freeze  or  collapse 
tank  to  freeze,  leak  < 
Tank  is  located  in  cellar  or  buried 
and  water  is  deliver- 
ed by  air  pressure. 
Complete  plants  are  furnished,  in- 
cluding tank,    pump    and    all.     No 
charge  is  made  for  engineering  ser- 
Satisfactory  resnlta  guaranteed. 
The  cost  is  from  |75.00  for  small 
outfit,  and  up,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements. 

Write   for  64-paf;e  illustrated 
catalog  No.  27.     It  is  free. 


(    Kewaaee  Water  Supply  Co, 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 

Eldg.,  Chicigo. 
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8M  Marqu, 

1;')66   Hudson-Termi 

OO  (-hurch  St.,  New  York  City. 

710  Dlnmond  Bt.uk.  Bldf,  Piltsburf. 


ForYourHome 


Wholesome, 
summery  heat 
in  every  room, 
with  small  fuel 
cost.  Easy  to 
operate. 

A  ivarni  house,  warm  all  over. 
Not  too  warm  in  mild  weather. 

kn  even,  liealthful  temperature 
in  every  room,  no  matter  how 
cold  out.side  nor  which  way  the 
wind  blows— when  the  home  is 
heated  by 


li    llAil 


Hot  Water   or  Low  Pressure  Steam 

Let  us  send  vou  the  evidence  of  those 
who  speak  from  (xperieiiee.      Our  free 
book  gives  comparative  results  of  differ- 
ent heating  ivppliHnces     .\void  mistakes. 
Send  for  this  book.     Address  Dept.  P. 

Capitol  Boilers  and  Radiators  are  equally 
valuable  for  Churches.  Schools,  Hotels  and 
Office  Buildings. 

United  States  Heater  CQ 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

\nil  .\«Piiiie'!  in  nil  Prin.-ip.il  Cities. 


Our  readers  are  aslied  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WINCHESTER 


4. 


MmS'^ 


TAKE-DOWN     REPEATING     SHOTGUNS 

The  Winchester  is  the  only  Repeating^  Shotgun  that  has 
stood  the  trying  practical  tests  of  sportsmen  and  the  rigid 
technical  trials  of  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Board.  Its  popularity 
with  the  former  and  the  official  endorsement  by  the  latter 
is  convincing  proof  of  its  reliability,  wearing  and  shooting 
qualities.  Stick  to  a  Winchester  and  you  v^on't  get  stuck. 
Send  addreae  for  Catalogue  of  W'incheisUr—the  Hed  W  Brand— Guns  and  Ammunition. 
Winchester    Repeating    Arms    Co.,     •    •     New    Haven,    Conn 


More  Than  an  Assistant 

The  Comptometer  increases  tlie  efficiency  of  your 
entire  ollice  force  and  gives  you  a  quicker  and  bet- 
ter view  of  the    daily  progress   of    your  business. 

The  Comptometer 

adds,  multiplies,  and  divides  rapidly  and  with  abso- 
lute accuracy.     It  has  no  complicated  adjustments. 
No  lever  to  operate.     A  simple  key-touch  is  the  whole  operation. 
The  Comptometer  does  away   with  the  drudj^ery  and    renders   you  quick  results. 
Many  business  men   who   were  skeptical  at  fust  about  the  claims  of  the  Compto- 
meter are  now  enthusiastic  users.      Let  us  show   you   by   our    iSpecial    Trial    Oner. 
Write    today  for  descriptive  pamphlet.     Comptometer  sent,  express  prepaid,    on  trial 
to  responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  863  No.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 


6 


OjL    Profit    Sharing: 

^  GOLD  BONDS 

Secured  by  New  York  City  Real  Estate 

Accpptod  HI  cnllfttpral  for  Inans  nt  any  time. 
Princiiml  an<l  intcreat  KUiiriintiid  and  in  addition 
Ixmd  holdiTs  nbure  in  Ijiilf  th<>  mt  profit*. 

I-Miieil  in  iimouDtsnrSlUiJ.  S^OOanil  SlOCiO  fur  n  Kindle 
PHyment,  or  on  thf  easy  iiayinent  iilan.  Purrhastrs 
on  the  enBy  najment  plan  (M-curcd  BuainHt  default 
in  ra«<»  of  nirKni-Hs  or  accident  by  t)ie  Casualty  Com- 
pany of  Amorira  Bondd  regiatcred  with  the  Car- 
ncKie  TruBt  Co.,  New  York. 

Write  tii-dav  fur  Dnnklrt  D,  "M'hnt  You  Can  Do 
IM  tlie  Stxt  Tm  }<(irj." 

The  Debenture  Corporation  of  New  York 

.1.  }i.  COGHI.AN.  ProHid.nt 
l<r  ,r  A  lii„r:.l  L'uitcii  Smlea  N»y  Iim.w  r>'t<r-il) 

40  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


YOU 
bAN 
BIND 


SNAP 
THE 
KLIP  ON 


your  papers.  ST'  pamphlets,  and 

maKkzinea  in  ten  seconds.  Used  by  U.  S.  Oovcrn- 
ment.  N.  Y.  State  Library,  Tale.  etc.  K  per  100  Sam- 
ple dor.  mailed  for  75c.  Covers  to  order,  Price-list 
free,    Addresa. 

H.  H.  BALtaRO,       -       PIttsfield,   Mass. 


f\UR  Certificates  of  Deposit  are 
^-^  accompanied  by  first  niortgases 
on  improved  realty,  the  mortgage  pa- 
pers being  attached  to  tlie  certificate. 
Please  write  for  our  booklet  "F."' 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

iC»nULt$««nM«M«o«»oo   SALT  LAKE  CITY.. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Ising 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  2S  years. 

At    thm    following    Kmmlmy    InmtHutmms 


\\„ 


«81ll  sirruirata  HC 
Daatir.l  i.l. 
W*al  lUtrn,  I  ..nn. 
WuklB(lon.  II    I  ., 

-.•I  I  y.  I  >i,ii.,i  HI. 


ll-.,l.l,ll,. 

r..'ll*D<l,  He. 

tl*rio..lr4. 
rulnl'ld,  Ud. 

(.r>ii<1  lUpldl.  aifk., 

•JBi  Ho.  <oll»»»  >••. 

Ilr.  Molnra,  U. 

1  r.l.  (Iirh»rl1,  Kj. 

(laiaha.  >rh., 

1  or.  <  •!•  *  tliU  Hit. 

I.'linilon.  •■»•. 

Ksrth  (anwaj.  S.  H. 

llnlTalo.  N.  Y. 

ritlahurc.  Pa., 

Wblu  PUma.  S.  V. 

4:f«n  KKtk  A,* 

(;rfpnaboro.  S.  C. 

Pretldonfr.  II.  1. 

K.riro,   M.l). 

Wlukraha.  WU. 

rbilsdrliihla.  Pa., 

Turonla.  (l„t..raiit«a. 

•.12  >.  Bro.dSt. 

WlDnl|...(,  Manlloh*. 

Ilirriahurt.   I'a. 

London.   Fntianil. 

CURRENT  POETRY 

The   Song-maker. 

Bv  Sara  Teasdale. 

I  made  a  hundred  little  songs 

That  told  the  joy  and  pain  of  love. 

And  sang  them  blithely,  iho'  I  knew 
No  whit  thereof. 

I  was  a  weaver  deaf  and  blind ; 

X  miracle  was  wrought  for  me. 
But  I  have  lost  my  skill  to  weave 

Since  I  can  see. 

For  while  I  sang — ah,  swift  and  strange! 

Love  passed  and  smote  me  on  the  brow; 
.\nd  I  who  made  so  many  songs. 

Am  silent  now. 

— Harper's  Magazine  ^September). 


In  No  Strange  Land. 

"The  Kingdom  of  God  is  u.-itliin  you." 
Bv  Francis  Thompson. 

O  world  invisible,  we  view  thee; 

O  world  intangible,  we  touch  thee; 
O  world  unknowable,  we  know  thee; 

Inapprehensible,  we  clutch  thee! 

Does  the  fish  soar  to  find  the  ocean. 

The  eaqle  plunge  to  find  the  air. 
That  we  ask  of  the  stars  in  motion 

If  they  have  rumor  of  thee  there? 

Not  where  the  wheeling  systems  darken, 
.\t\6  our  benumbed  concei\-ing  soars; 

The  drift  of  pinions,  would  we  harken. 
Beats  at  our  own  clay-shuttered  doors. 

The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places — 
Turn  but  a  stone,  and  start  a  wing! 

'Tis  ye,  'tis  your  estranged  faces, 

That  miss  the  many-splendored  thing. 

But  (when  so  sad  thou  canst  not  sadder) 

Cry;  and  upon  thy  so  sore  loss 
Shall  shine  the  traffic  of  Jacob's  ladder 

Pitched  betwixt  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross. 

Yea,  in  the  night,  my  Soul,  my  daughter, 
Cry,  clinging  Heaven  by  the  hems; 

And  lo,  Christ  walking  on  the  water. 
Not  of  Genesareth,  but  Thames! 

—  The  Aihenaum. 


Wales. 

Bv  Mildred  Howells. 

O  little  country  of  my  heart, 

L>Tng  so  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Far  from  my  land  of  birth  apart. 

And  yet  so  near  in  thought  to  me! 

Before  I  saw  you  with  my  eyes 
My  spirit  knew  your  valleys  fair. 

Watered  by  turf-brown  streams  that  rise 
Upon  your  mountains  wild  and  bare. 

Your  mountains  beautiful  and  wild 
Where  still  the  fairy  people  dwell, 

While  I  was  but  a  little  child 

In  mystic  dreams  I  knew  them  well. 

For  of  your  race  a  banished  part 
Pines  like  a  prisoned  bird  in  me, 

O  little  country*  of  my  heart. 
Lying  so  far  lieyond  the  sea! 

— Harper's  Magazine  (ScptcmWr). 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Di(iE.sT  when  wrltlns  to  advertlsen. 
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MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 


Cause  for  Thanks. — "Here's  a  piece  'bout  a  rich 

man  what  can't  sleep  in  de  nifiht." 

"Dat's  kaze  his  conscience  hu'ts  him." 

"My!     Thank  de  Lawd  I  ain't  no  rich  man!" — 

Atlanta  Constitution. 


^" 


E^vldeIlce  to  Fit. — When  John  J.  Barrett  was 
new  at  the  San-Francisco  bar  two  Chinamen  en- 
tered his  office  and  retained  him  to  help  prosecute 
"one  velly  bad  man,  Jim  Hing." 

Ha%'ing  locked  the  retainer  in  the  safe,  Mr.  Barrett 
inquired  what  Jim  Hing  had  done. 

"Him  velly  bad  man,"  the  spokesman  replied. 
"Jim  Hing  kill  he  wife.  He  live  same  alleyway, 
'closs  the  stleet.  Me — my  blether — both  look  out 
window  'closs  alle>'way,  see  Jim  Hing  stabbee  wife. 
She  die  light  away.      He  lun.     You  hang  Jim  Hing?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Barrett.  "But  you  must 
tell  the  police  just  what  you  saw." 

"Jim  Hing  kill  wife — "  they  began,  when  the 
lawyer  interrupted: 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know;  but  when  you  first  saw  Jim 
was  the  knife  up  high  or  down  low?  " 

"Hoong  yell  goyanmt  zoon  fah  goon  quuong  gey 
yoola — "  the  Chinamen  began  jabbering  and  singing 
at  each  other,  when  Mr.  Barrett  again  interrupted ; 

"Answer  me  truthfully.  Stop  consulting.  Was 
the  knife  up  high  or  down  low? " 

The  elder  Chinaman  looked  puzzled.  Restraining 
the  impulse  to  consult  his  brother  again,  he  turned 
a  guileless  stare  on  Mr.  Barrett. 

"Which  you  think  best?"  he  replied. — Harper's 
Weekly. 


TRIED  TO  FORCE   IT 

Xhoaght  System  Would  Soon    Tolerate 
Coflee. 


A  Boston  lady  tried  to  convince  herself  that 
she  could  get  used  to  coffee  and  finally  found 
it  was  the  stronger.     She  writes  : 

"When  a  child,  being  delicate  and  ner- 
vous, I  was  not  allowed  coffee.  But  since 
reaching  womanhood  I  began  its  use,  and  as 
the  habit  grew  on  me,  I  frequently  endea- 
vored to  break  myself  of  it,  because  of  its 
evident  bad  effects. 

"  With  me  the  most  noticeable  effect  of 
drinking  coffee  was  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
This  was  at  times  truly  alarming,  and  my 
face  would  flush  uncomfortably  and  main- 
tain its  vivid  hue  for  some  time. 

"I  argued  that  my  system  would  soon 
accustom  itself  to  coffee  and  continued  to 
use  it,  although  I  had  a  suspicion  that  it 
was  affecting  my  eyesight,  also.  The  kid- 
neys early  showed  effects  of  coffee,  as  I  found 
by  leaving  it  off  for  a  few  days,  when  the 
trouble  abated. 

"  Finally  a  friend  called  my  attention  to 
Postum.  At  first  I  did  not  like  it,  but  when 
made  right — boiled  15  minutes  until  dark 
and  rich — I  soon  found  Postum  was  just 
what  I  wanted.  No  flushing  of  the  face,  no 
palpitation,  no  discomfort  or  inconvenience 
after  drinking  it. 

"  Of  course  all  this  was  not  felt  in  a  week 
or  two  weeks,  but  within  that  time  I  can 
truthfully  say  a  marked  difference  had  taken 
place  and  a  great  deal  of  my  nervousness 
had  vanished. 

"At  present  time  my  health  is  excellent 
due  to  a  continued  use  of  Postum,  with  a 
general  observance  of  proper  hygiene.  Of 
nothing  am  I  more  convinced  than  that  if  I 
had  continued  drinking  coffee,  I  should  be 
today  little  less  than  a  nervous  wreck,  and 
possibly  blind." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  the  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  lime  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Imbedtled  in 
SoUa  Rubber 


The  most  vital  part  of  a  shaving  brush 
is  the  setting  of  the  bristles.     The  bet- 
ter the  setting  the  better  the  brush  — 
that's  why 

RUBBERSET 

TRADE    MARK 

Shaving 
Brushes 

last  a  lifetime  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
bristle,  for  the  bristles  are  imbedded  in  a  base 
of  solid  rubber  that  is  impervious  to  hot 
water,  soap  or  hard  usage.  The  shape  of  a 
Rubberset  brush  is  always  perfect — the  bris= 
ties  are  always  alive — the  handles  never  crack 
— the  brush  improves  with  age  until  you 
wouldn't  part  with  it  for  ten  times  its  price 
— yet  it  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  kinds. 

The  name  on  every  brush  guarantees  it.  Always  insist  on  Rubberset  and  do  not 
accept  any  other  claiming  to  be  as  good. 

At  all  dealers*  and  barbers',  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  25,  50,  75  cents  to  $6.00.  If  not  at 
your  dealer's,  send  for  booklet  from  which  you  may  order  BY  MAIL. 

To  the  average  man  we  commend  the  $1.00  brush. 

Berset  Shaving  Cream  Soap  softens  the  beard  instantly.    Doesn't  dry,  doesn't  ftnart.    25cen'sa 
tube  at  all  dealers'  or  direct  by  mail.     Send  2c  stamp  for  sample  tube  containing  one  month's  supply. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY,   65  Ferif  street,  Newark,  IM.  «l. 


MEDICAID    OPINIONS  OF 

BOfMOLriHA 

SHKiUftTER 

A.  F.  A.  King,  A.  M.,  Ki.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  oj  Women 
and  Children  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  the  University  of  Vermont;  Ex-President  Washington  Obstetrical 
and  Gynecological  Society;  Fellow  of  the  British^  Gynecological  and  of  the 
American  Gynecological  Societies,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  eighth  edition  of  his  Manual 
of  Obstetrics  1>Trf«mT  a'  V  «mv«*  ■  IiIavtio  ^^  ^  diuretic  in  diseases  of 
recommends  DUFFAIO  UTHIA  WATBK  the  Kidney  and  Bladder. 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "I  have 
made  use  of  it  in  Gynecological  practice,  in  women  suffering  from  acute 
Uraemic  conditions,  with  results,  to  say  the  least,  very  favorable." 

Dr.  Jos.  Holty  of  New  Orleans,  Ex-President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Louisiana,  says:  Ti^jftnijA'tiftllt  A  yjiiTV1>  in  affections  of  the 
"I  have  prescribed  UUrrALU  l^lllllA  fwiilCK  kidneys  and  unnary 
passages,  particularly  in  Gouty  subjects  in  Albuminuria,  and  in  irritable  condi- 
tion of  Bladder  and  Urethra  in  females.  The  results  satisfy  me  of  its  extraor- 
dinary value  in  a  large  class  of  cases  usually  most  difficult  to  treat." 
Voluminous  medical  testimony  on  request.    For  sale  by  the  general  drug  and  minerai  water  trade. 

BlIfHWifflllASPIlHifiSmTERf!!  """*'"  """* 


SPRINGS.  VIRGiffiA 
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Light  Thrown 
Downward 


is  just  as  import  lilt  in  the  Sitting  Room  as  in  the  Bil- 
liard Room  and  there  it  is  indispensable.  For  the 
light  thrown  upward  upon  the  ceilinR,  beyond  that 
needed  to  give  a  pleasing  general  illumination,  is  use- 
less waste. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  tlie  first  and  still  the  only  practi- 
cal "inverted"  light.  It  illuminates  your  book  or 
tible  so  as  to  give  tiie  greatest  reading-comfort.  That 
is  why  it  gives  16  hours  of  splendid  light  on  a  quart  of 
oil  where  the  ordinarv  lamp  on  the  same  quantity  gives 
only  7  hours  of  f.iir  illumination. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

is  brilliant,  perfectly  distributed,  kerosene-quality  light 
in  gas-chandelier  form  and  with  j;as  clearness  and  con- 
venience. It  is  ligbted  and  extinguished  like  gas.  It 
never  smokes  or  smells  whether  Diirned  at  full  height 
or  turned  low.  It  needs  filling  but  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  may  be  safely  tilled  while  lighted.  It  is 
lamp-light  at  its  best  toned  up  to  citv  gas  brilliancy 
and  so  distributed  as  to  be  double  as  effective  as  either. 
.Send  for  catalog  ''  47  "  and  our  30  Days'  Trial  Offer. 

The  Angle  Lamp  is  made  in  32  varieties  from  $2.00 
up,  a  lamp  for  every  purpose.  Send  for  our  catalog 
"  47  "  showing  just  the  style  to  suit  you  and  explaining 
our  trial  offer. 

THE  angle;  MFG.  CO. 
159  161  West  24th  Street  New  York 


A  l>isadvantaKr. —  In  Southampton,    Ma.ss.,  not  I 
long  aKo  a  prominent  man  of  the   place    was    com-  ] 
mending     the    improvements     made    by    a    certain 
Krouchy  citizen  with  respect  to  his  dwelling. 

"Vour  house  looks  a  whole  lot  better  now  that  it 
is  painted,"  said  the  prominent  citizen. 

The  jH-'ssimist,  who  was  at  the  time  standing  in 
front  of  the  premises,  looked  up  with  glowering  brow 
at  the  newly  decorated  exterior. 

"Well,"  he  admitted,  gloomily,  "it  does  look  a 
bit  better;  but  we'll  have  to  wash  the  windows  twice 
as  much  now  to  dress  up  to  it." — Harper's  Magazine. 


A  Noil  t'ondurtor. — A  teacher  in  an  East-Siile 
school  was  trying  to  explain  some  of  the  simpler 
phenomena  of  electricity,  and  at  the  close  of  her 
little  lecture  she  asked  sweetly,  "Now  can  any  of 
you  children  give  me  the  n.ime  of  some  non-con- 
ductor and  tell  vs  about  it  in  a  few  words  so  that  we 
can  all  un<lerstand? " 

A  sharp-eyed  street  urchin  jumped  up  and  dov.  • 
in  his  seat,  waving  his  grimy  paw  frantically.  1 
kin.  teacher!"  he  exclaimed.  "Billy  Hogan's  old 
man  is  one.  They  was  a  spotter  on  his  car  seen 
him  knock  down  a  fare.  Old  Hogan's  a  non-conduc- 
tor ever  since." — Lippincott's. 


SOCIAL    SETTLEMENTS    AND 
THEIR  CRITICS 

An  important  symposium  by  j.^roii  Riis,  Gkaham 
Ta'lok,  Jane  .^dhams  and  others  in  the  HOMI- 
LETIC  RKVIKW  for  .September. 

Per  co/>y,  jo  cents.     Per  year,  $j;.oo. 
FUNK  <aWAGNALLS  COMPANY.         NEW  YORK 


Tnrlnrllthinn  in  the  antidnt«  tn  th«  urii-  neici  poi 
I'lg  whi.  Ii  1 111...H  Kheumntium  and  Gout      Eitrrrwl 
•  T    ■iipliii,. ,.,  ,  ,,„n.,t    r.'.n.  h    thi-  in-.ll  of  tbo  troubles.     Tnr- 
t.trliitiirif  il<,i*fi  not  upftet  the  sloiiiach. 

Tfirtnrllthinn  for  mmy  y^rt  hrn  been  pretrrib^il  by 
o.ir  l.-..l,n«  I  liv-H  i.iii..  On--  w.in-<  :  '•Sinrr  my  l,.-«inrnn«  of 
Ih'-  |..  ..  ii.o  ,,r  iii..,l„  in<-  I  biv.-l,.-.-io«initTlirtlirlllll- 
ln«  ».lh  Iho  v.Ty  hipiiicKl  r.i.iill»  L.  1' ili'iilp  :u.A  m.v-cII." 


FREE  SAMPLE 


ItllFIM*. 


.MrkLssON  A  KOnrilNH.  K^pt.  JI.  113  Fulton  Se.,  N^w  York 
(Solo  iKi-nti  tor  tlir  Tarlarnihinr  (a.  , 


All  ICpideinlc.  Every  employee  of  the  Bank  of 
Kngland  is  required  to  sign  his  name  in  a  book  on 
his  arrival  in  the  morning,  an<l  if  late,  must  give  the 
reason  therefor.  The  chief  cause  of  tardiness  is 
usually  fog.  and  the  first  man  to  arrive  writes  "fog" 
opposite  his  name,  and  those  who  follow  write  "ditto." 
The  other  day,  however,  the  first  late  man  gave  as  the 
reason,  "wife  had  twins,"  and  twenty  other  late 
men  mechanical'y  signed  "ditto"  underneath. — 
yVic  .  1  rgoiiau!. 

The  ItaKK^d  Kd^o.  Peripatetic  Peter  went  for 
two  days  with  almost  nothing  to  eat  before  he  struck 
a  farmhouse  near  .\ewark.  \.  .]..  where  a  re 
luctant  housewife  at  last  handed  him  out  a  bi)^ 
sijuare  sandwich  of  hard  ham  and  stale  bread.  .\ 
little  while  later  a  companion  found  him  writhing  in 
pain  upon  a  convenient  hayrick. 

"Wha's  <lc  trouble,   Pete?"  he  inquired. 

" De  hardest  luck  ever,"  was  Pete's  reply.  "I've 
just  had  a  square  meal  —an'  de  comers  arc  scratchin' 
me!" — Salurilay  Evening  Post. 


A   Uellniie  l>ato.     During  the  money  stringency 
latel\   ;i  certain  real-estate  man,  having  nothing  else 
\  for  his  clerk  to  do,  sent  him  out  to  collect  some  rent 
that  was  overdue. 

The  clerk,  being  of  Swedish  nationalit\,  had  their 
peculiar  twang  in  his  speech. 

Returning  from  his  trip,  the  Swede  seemed  very 
jul>ilunt. 

The  proprieloi,  noticing  liis  smile,  said:  "Well. 
what  luck  ilid  you  have?"  and  the  clerk  answered, 
"Purfy  good." 

"Well,  did  anybody  pay  you'" 
"  Vaas.  Smith  he  pay,  and  Yoncs  he  say  he  pay  in 
Yanuary" 
I      "Are  you  sure  Jones  said  he  would  pay  in  J.inuary' 
I  He  never  before  has  made  any  such  promises." 

"Veil,  I  tank  so.  He  say  it  bane  a  dam  col'  da\ 
when  you  get  dot  money,  and  I  tank  ilat  bane  in 
[  Yanuary." — Scrap  Hook. 


>rignToru 

^  FLAT  CLASP 

GARTERS 

KNEE  o/^  FULL  LENGTH  DRAWERS 

1  bi-    li  CU.Ml'UH'JAllLE, 


WrHAT  ynu  hnvpa  rix'x  t"  •'itiiii  of  n  ujirl 
\\      -l   KKCI'HK.    3)  I»UH.\I1I.I. 
HHIOinON"  bt<in«    i.iir.- 
(»KT 
•  IIUKIHION  ■    KL.\T  CUSP     Hat  kh  n  .•oin-.-..nn..t  l....oni 


((   MKIKt'*""^'"^      ''"''"'   '"'""  •'"'•'■'"'""'    binl  or    irrituto    thi-  li-ti     1  hiil'i 


MtroDk'XHt  nn<l  nioxt 


.fi.-i.  ii.-.i.    riiiiiMHKcrKn V 

I  lo        IlKKillTON  '•  Uniifli'    of   i  li 
1  li.ii  ~  DIUMtlLITY 

HUKiinON  "  FLAT(I.,\.SI'(iAUTKU8iiri' tol.,.  hu.i  in  mII  »tHncl..r.l    ■•. 
hUo  in  fan.  y  Hlrii.r.l  iiiul  liuiir.il  .ll.-.-t- 

■•l(l<   !■:•.£.%«  KVTN  ,*  fAlK  Ml  M.nr  d.al.-r'H  or  .em  h>  mini  ..n  r.  .rii.t  of  ,, 
PIONEKR  SUSPENDER  COMPANY,  718  Market  Si..  Depl.    'L."  Pbilid<lpbla 

M.kiT.    .1     HHKiMTOV  ■■(iAHTKIts,    riO.NKKK  !<r»rK.M>K  118   n...i       PKlNKKU"    nKI.TX 


idontallj 

urful   wf'bN  woTon. 

lorn, 

rioe. 


AFTER  A  MEAL 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


THAT  DAINTY  MINT  COVERED 
CANDY  COATED  CHEWING  GUM 

\N  OUNCt  FOR  \  MChEl  avdin5*'ani»I0'P'VCKE7S 

.  PRANK  h  FLEERaC0lNC.PtiitA0CiPHiA«..oT0R0NTO.^ 


Strong  Arms 

ror    10c  in  (tamp*  or  coin 

I  will  -cikI  as  loiiK  M~  thov  lint,  on.- ot  tn  v 
■  li.irls  slunvin«  ••iin  i»f«  that  will  iitiickl; 
liiiilil  up  KluiiiltltTN.  urniM.  lorpiirma. 
mill  IiiiiiiIn  without  any  ni'i'iirattiM.  The. 
arc  biMiutifiill.v  llliiMtriiti-d  with  twt-nt.v  half- 
tone i  iits.     Ki-tcobir  i)rirf.  'J5  lents 

PROF.  ANTHONY   BARKER 
t4  lllrlxr  Hlilf.  110  Writ  4;id  St.,  >.  f .  Hit 


SQUAB 


BOOK 
FREE 


Send  l»r  „iir  hnrHliHinis  IMS  Fr*« 

Book,  tMllini   h«w   to   mnke  ihoh't 

■Jinir  sqij.'ib4.     V\>  vrrr  Br»l, 

I'.r.l,    w-r..   Iiinw-t  iili.t  out. 

■II  nil  "th.TK.       Our  niflhuJi 

nr-  wi.l.lr  r..llowpd. 

PLYMOlTll  BOCK  «QI\II  CO..  1  .'.'i  ll,.n«r<1  Strfct,  IHrIrM*,  Whi, 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATESI 


h..rtr  I  .•.!..r-.  Pn,,-  I,,M.,  n.ll.,  Ii- 
■  ■-.  |l|,i...,«..  >I,iiii.«.  KrlK.rl/.,  aT.l- 
n.ii  II,.. I,   !:,k.-.l.l»!llll:mC<)llM,r..rtrr 

I    trn    da)i>'  Irial    nillinnt  drpaatt. 

Ilaii.'  Imiirotrd  Tip  Top  i«  llir  lair.- 
ii-l  .111.1  .|iiiil,i..t  mplhiitl  of  dupli- 
itiiiK.  1U0  i-opirdfroin  prn-wnttrn 
Kti.l  :a\  .-..pK.*  from  tvprwritlfn 
orimiiiil.     Cimiplflr  Duplii  il.ir,  ,  ,|, 

•"••■'■'■"'"  "^ ",?,:..' $7.50 

Diipllralorrn.,  Ilaii<  llld|r.,l  18  John  M..  Ni-»  luik 


CI    no    THE    ♦'PFAfW     nr.Mitl.tMn;    Imtmnient 

tractor,  Rule.  .Sc.-%li-,  Squ.irc,  etc  ,  all  in  one,  ,ind  you 

_can  ciny  it  in  your  vest  pocket.     Made  of  .-ipeciil 

grade  uf  aluminum.   .Send  for  it  now     Y<iuneed 

it.     .Money  returned  it  you  aren't  pleased. 

READY  MANUFACTURI.NG  CO.,Dcpl.ll. 

()ii   I.ivinK^ton,  Roches'. t. 
New 

N-..rk. 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

f<'i'il»  III.,  nkin  anil  .'clluliir  I  i~.,u.'«.  uiiinu  a  .  om 
lil.'ti.wi  .<r  I'liiLllikc  purit.x;  li..niHlii'H  ri-.ln.'w,  r.'UKli- 
ni'HM.  Ian  an.)  Kunburn.  <|iii<-kl..  ImiiIh  I'lmpiieit  IiuiuIh, 
fa..'  an. I  lip!.  Itn  purif..  inn  ami  cnMillii-nt  iiroitcrtica 
iniiki'  the  nkin  .•npiiititcly  Koft.  Mnootli.  whltr.  and  in 
ll»  natural  h.-altliv  cpn'lition.  A  f  ruL-rant ,  cnjorol'lf 
toilet  n«'Ot>Hnlt>  of  f.'liritou»  fonihliiati.'n.  a|>|><''>r»nr<- 
An.)  .pinlit.v.  uivinu  pli-a.^inu  ri»iill»  an.l  rare  FatiBf.io- 
tliin  ABk  f.ir  it.  an>l  Ink.-  no  huI--I  ituti>.  TIhtc  i» 
notliinw  ••jiiHl  ii»  k"v„l  ••  Vrlisiic  liookl.'t  and  k:i'niTouH 
Hizi'il  Hainpl.'  Iiotllc   (rc'   I'}    mail.       \.|<lr...B 

^OWLER,  Mtnufacturlng  Chemist,   New  London,  Corui^ 


Our  rcodera  are  aaked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrarv  Dhjicht  when  writinir  to  advertiser.. 
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Liquid  Court  Plaster 

iinediately  dries,  formina:  a  tovigh,  transparent, 
waicrproot"  coating.  '•New-Skin"  lionlsCiits,  Abra* 
sions,  llaiiGT-Nails.  ChapiuMl  nnd  Split  Lips  or 
Huirers,  Burns  Blisters,  etc.  Instantly  relieves 
Chilblains,  Frosted  Ears.  Stinirs  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  CallousSpots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the 
feet  from  being  chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy 
shoes.  MKCHAMCS,  SPOKTSMKN,  BICYCLISTS, 
GOLFERS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are  liable  to  bruise, 
scratch  or  scrape  our  skin.  "XEW-SKIX"  will 
heal  these  injuries,  will  no*  wash  eff,  and  after  it  is 
applied  the  injury  is  forgotten,  as  "  >KW-SKI>' " 
makes  a  temporary'  new  skin  until  the  broken  skin 
is  healed  under  it.  "  Paint  it  with  '  >'ew-Skin  ' 
and  fonjet  it,"  is  literally  true. 

CirTIOX:  VTE  CrAB.lNTEE  our  claims  for 
'XEW-SKIN."  Xo  one  guarantees  substitutes  or 
imitations  trading  on  our  reputation,  and  the  guar- 
antee of  an  imitator  would  be  worthless  anyway. 

ALWAYS  INSIST  ON  GETTING  "NCW-SkII»" 
Sample  size,  10c.  Family  size  (like  illustration),  25c 
Two  ounce  bottles  (for  surgeons  and  hospitals),  50c. 
AT  THE  DRFG GISTS,  or  we  will  mail  a  package 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  price. 

NEWSKIN  CO. 


Dept.  B,  G-t-KG  Poplar  Street 
Srooklyn,  »«•  I'ork 


INCOME  WITHOUT  CAPITAL 

$2S00.To  $7500.Yearly 


The  capital  required 
)  deal  in  Real  Estate,  Brok- 

Insurance.  is  furnished 
by  the  people   you  do  business   witl" 
You  draw  an  income  on  this  free  capital. 
We  tjeach  and  train  you  how  to  handle  these 
branches  so  that  you  can  ()o  it  better  than  others 
and  your  ser\-ices  are  in  demand.     As  our  scholar 
ve  instruct  and  develop  j'ou.     In  a  few  weeks  we  can 
fit  you  to  be 

OVR  ACCREDITED  REPRESENTATIVE 
in  yc  jr  locality.  "We  help  you  from  the  start ;  put  you  in 
touch  with  all  our  representatives  with  whom  you  may  co- 
operate in  business  ;  furnish  you  readily  salable  real  estate 
and  investments  and  help  you  secure  customers.  In  short, 
we  put  you  in  the  way  of  an  income  instead  of  a  salary- ; 
make  you  an  employer  instead  of  an  employee. 

Write  for  our  free  pamphlet  of  30  pages  givingfull  infor- 
mation concerning  our  most  successful  method  of  instruction, 
Inter-State  Sales  CompaoT*      21&  Times  Bldg.,  Kew  York. 


SOBrightShines 

for  25c-i 

f  your  dealer  hasn't 
the  genuine  Eagle 
Brand,  send  cou- 
pon to  us  with  25 
cents— we'll  sup- 
ply you  direct.  It 
is  the  best  dress- 
ing for  black  , 
tan,  russet  or 
brown  shoes. 
Will  not  chnnee  the  original  color  of  the  tans.  It 
makes  the  leather  soft  nnd  pliable  — doeeu't  rub 
oS  on  hands  or  garments. 

Eagle  Brand 
Shoe  Cream 

is  a  pure  oil  dressing  with  a  delicate  oiior.   ^r<< 
Contains  no  acid  or  turpentine.    The  shine  ^T^ 
comes  quick,  and  rain  can't  npoil   it.    A  ^r^ 
smaller  size  for  10  cents — enonph  for  20  ^r^         I 
shines— sent,  if  preferred.     Both  come  ^r^ 
in  handy  glass  jar.  ^^   Ameri- 

Ladies,  ask  your  shoe  man  for  ^r  ^   e«n  Shof 
">'ova"— the  great  cleaner  for  ^r#  Poiikhto 


canvas   shoes  —  in   white   or  16 
other    shades    to   match    any 
shoe  or  dress, 

American 
ShoePolishCo.  X^  x 

212  North  Franklin  St.yy^Add 

Chicago  ^^    Dealer' 


Not  Just  What  He  Expected. — As  the  brisk 
philantliropist  thrust  her  fare  into  the  cab-driver's 
liand  she  saw  that  he  was  wet  and  apparently  cold 
after  the  half -hour  of  pourinR  rain.  "Do  you  ever 
take  anything  when  \-ou  Rct  soaked  tlirouKh?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  tlie  cabman,  with  hiiniilily. 
"I  generally  do." 

"Wait  here  in  the  vestibule,  "  commanded  the 
philanthropist.  She  inserted  her  house  key  in  the 
lock,  opened  the  door  and  vanished,  to  reappear  a 
moment  later. 

"Here,"  she  saiil,  putting  a  small  envelop  in  the 
man's  outstretched  hand,  "'ihese  are  two-grain 
tiuinin  pills;  \-ou  take  two  of  them  now  and  two  more 
in  half  an  hour   " — Youth's  Companion. 


Homo,  Sweet  Home. — "Yes,  suh,"  said  Brother 
Dickey,  "my  race  what  wants  to  live  in  Illinois  kin 
go  dar,  how  an'  w'en  dey  likes,  but  ez  fur  me,  I'll 
stay  whar  I  is— 'mongst  de  folks  I  raise  an'  bo'n 
wid,  an'  ef  I  is  lynched,  please  God,  I'll  be  lynched 
by  my  fr'en's!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Fore<Kn. 

August  2  2. — News  is  received  in  Paris  of  the  deci- 
sive defeat  of  Abdul  Aziz,  recognized  Sultan  of 
Morocco,  by  his  brother,  Mulai  Hafid. 

August  23. — Fire  in  the  Stamboul  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople destroys  fifteen  hundred  houses. 

August  24 — Baron  Speck  von  Sternburg,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  dies  at 
Heidelberg. 

August  26. — The  American   battle  ship  fleet  leaves 
Sydney  for  Melbourne,  Australia. 
A  formidable  revolution   is  in    progress  in  three 
provinces  of  Persia. 

DomestJc. 

General. 

August  21. — The  Government  files  a  petition  for  a 
retrial  of  the  Standard-Oil  case,  attacking  the 
reversal  of  Judge  Landis  by  Judge  Grosscup. 

August  22. — Secretary  Wright  announces  that  the 
President  has  approved  his  recommendations 
dismissing  two  of  the  West-Point  cadet-hazers, 
suspending  the  other  six  for  one  year. 

August  2.5. — President  Roosevelt  makes  public  and 
gives  his  approval  of  the  report  of  a  special  com- 
mission which  finds  the  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal  to  be  progressing  rapidly. 
George  W.  Fitzgerald,  formerly  a  teller  in  the 
United  States  Subtreasury  at  Chicago,  is  ar- 
rested, charged  with  the  theft  of  Si 73,000  from 
that  institution. 

August  24. — Richard  L.  Hand,  to  whom  Governor 
Hughes  referred  the  charges  against  District-At- 
torney Jerome,  reports  that  not  one  is  sustained 
and  all  are  disproved  by  the  evidence. 
Seven  cruisers,  with  seven  destroyers,  sail  from 
San  Francisco  on  a  test  cruise  to  Hawaii  and 
Samoa. 

August  26. — President  Roosevelt  makes  a  speech 
at  the  presentation  of  a  public  library  at  Jor- 
danville,  N.  Y. 

August  27. — William  F.  Vilas,  former  United 
States  Senator,  and  Postmaster-General  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
dies  in  Madison,  Wis. 

Political. 

August  21. — W.  J.  Bryan  delivers  a  speech  on  the 

tariff  at  Des  Moines,  la. 
August  22. — W.  H.  Taft  announces  that  if  elected 

he  will  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  for  tariff 

revision  soon  after  March  4. 

August  24. — Chairman  Hitchcock  holds  a  confer- 
ence with  the  New-England  .Republican  party- 
leaders  at  Boston. 

August  25. — President  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Magoon,  of  Cuba,  decide  that  the  Cuban  Presiden- 
tial and  Congressional  elections  shall  be  held 
November  14. 

J.  W.  Kern  accepts  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Vice-President  at  Indianapolis;  W.  J.  Bryan 
is  present,  and  makes  a  speech  against  the  trusts. 
August  26. — W.  H.  Taft  expresses  disapproval 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  plan  for  the  Federal  guaranty  of 
national-bank  deposits. 

August  27. — The  National  Negro-American  League 
urges  the  negroes  to  support  Bryan. 
W.    J.    Bryan  speaks  at  Topeka,    Kan.,    in  advo- 
cacy of  his  plan  for  the  Federal  guaranty  of  na- 
tional-bank deposits. 


GREAT  BEAR    SPRING    WATER. 
"Ita  S>arit7  has  made  it  famous." 


Have  You  Made  That 
Paint  Test? 

Do  not  paint  until  you  know 
about  the  materials  your  painter 
intends  to  use.  We  have  been 
offering  for  several  months,  a  sure 
test  by  which  the  purity  of  White 
Lead  may  be  established. 

Thousands  have  availed  them- 
selves of  our  offer  and  are  now 
in  a  position  to  know  what  they 
are  about  when  they  spend  their 
paint  money. 

We  continue  the  opportunity  this 
month.  White  Lead  bearing  our  trade 
mark,  "/-^^  Dutch  Boy  Fainter"  is 
guaran- 
teed pure. 
It  will 
stand  the 
severest 
test.  That 
is  why  we 
promise 

blow-pipe  and  instruc- 
tions lor  using   it,   to- 
gether  with    book    on 
painting — all  free.     Ask 
fur  Test  Equipment  (R). 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEGS 

The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  on  a 
keg  guaranteen  not  only  pur. 
ity  Viut  full  wfiaM  of  White 
Lead.  Our  packages  are  not 
weighed  with  the  contentB; 
each  keg  containH  the  amount 
of  White  Lead,  designated  on 
theoutBide. 


National  Lead  Company 

In  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing cities    is    nearest    you  : 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffaln,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati.    Cleveland,    Si.  Louis, 
Philadelphia  (John   T.  Lewis  &c 
Bros.  Co. I,  Pittsburgh 
(National  Lead  St 
Oil  Co.) 


REMOVING  WEST 

Household  Goods  shipped  at  Reduced  Rates  to  and  from 
Western  States.  Through  cars  avoiding  transfer.  Colored  maps 
free.     Write  for  particulars. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL  FREIGHT  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  789  Market  St.  Los  Angeles.  224  W.  5th  St. 

Seattle,  305  Main  St. 
Chicago,  215  R  Dearborn  St.  New  York,  29  R  Broadway. 


Strop  Your  Double-Edged  Blades  with 
The  Ruadel  Automatic  Stropper 


Makes  oM,  double-edged  r.izor 
proves  new  blades  and  insures 
Absolutely  automatic  and  ch 
stropper  and  best  quality  horsf 
Money  back  in  fifteen  days  if  1 
state  make  ol' 


bbuies    better  than  new,   im- 
1  perlect  shave, 
inol  <  lit  strop.     Nukel  plalr-<j 
ii,le  ."trop.  postpaid  for  .$3  OO 
ot  satisfactory.     In  ordeniiB, 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Backbone  of  Many 
a  Successful  Preacher's 
Library 


WHY    NOT  GET   IT   NOW  FOR  THE    FOUN- 
DATION OF  YOUR   HOMiLETIC    LIBRARY? 
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countries  on  the  text. 

IT  IS  WHOLLY  FREE  FROM  DENOMINATIONAL  BIAS, 
strictly  evangelical.  Says  Dr.  Alexander  .scott :  '"It 
exalts  the  Saviour;  Itisan  invaluable  boon  to  hard- 
worked  clergymen.    Its  fulness  is  astonishing." 


IT  SUGGESTS  THOUSANDS  of  nuaty    themes   for 
sermons  ;  also  a  world  of  illu.stralions. 
THE  INDEXES  are  very  full  and  valuable.    "  Useful 
on  alm(»si  any  subject  along  homiletical  lines,"  as 
an  eminent  critic  savs. 

IT  THROWS  GREAT  LIGHT  upon  the  present  contro- 
versies over  the  Old  Tesiament.  In  this  respect, 
espt'cially,  nothing  could  be  more  timely  or  helpful 
than  this  wonderful  commentary. 
THE  COMMENTARY  IS  WHOLLY  IN  ENGLISH,  avoid- 
ing Hebrew  and  Greek,  except  in  the  critical  notes. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE  DAY 


BRYAN'S  CLAIM  TO  BE  THE  HEIR  OF 
ROOSEVELT 

MR.  BRYAN  "seems  inclined  to  turn  the  election  into  a  sort 
of  Dnice  case,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
judging  from  the  Nebraskan's  frequent  declarations  that  he  is 
President  Roosevelt's  political  heir.  The  Democratic  candidate 
"probably  can  not  get  the  Bennett  will  out  of  his  mind,"  suggests 
another  Republican  editor,  who  adds  that  "the  important  differ- 
ence between  that  bequest  and  the  Roosevelt  estate  is  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Presidency  the  maker  of  the  will  is  still  alive  and  pro- 
testing that  he  does  not  want  to  leave  his  property  to  Mr.  Bryan." 
In  his  speech  at  Salem,  111.,  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

"There  are  certain  things  that  come  naturally  by  descent,  and 
reforms  come  by  descent.  You  can  not  convey  a  reform  by  will. 
The  President  has  tried  to  bequeath  certain  reforms  to  the  Repub- 
lican candidate,  but  I  am  the  next  of  blood  in  the  reform  business, 
and  they  come  to  me.  In  fact,  I  think  I  could  make  it  stronger 
than  that.  If  a  man  dies  and  leaves  no  children  the  property  goes 
back  to  his  parents,  and  so  far  as  reforms  are  concerned  the  Re- 
publican party  has  died  without  heirs,  and  the  reforms  go  back 
to  the  one  from  whom  the  Republican  party  got  the  reforms.  So 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  expect  a  good  many  Republican  votes  this 
year," 

.Some  of  the  Taft  supporters  are  alarmed  at  the  havoc  that  may 
be  made  in  the  Republican  ranks  if  this  allegation  is  allowed  to 
go  unanswered.  The  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  which  is  supporting 
Taft,  almost  entreats  the  President  to  come  out  of  his  seclusion 
and  foil  Mr.  Bryan's  attempt  to  make  off  with  the  birthright.  It 
declares : 

"  This  is  a  matter  that  deeply  concerns  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
If  Mr.  Bryan  can  persuade  the  Roosevelt  Republicans  of  the  West 
that  he  is  'the  next  of  blood  in  the  reform  business,'  if  he  can  con- 
vince them,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  that  they  must 
look  to  him  for  a  stern  continuance  of  the  Roosevelt  policies,  he 
will  be  elected  President,  and  all  of  Mr.  Taft's  high  qualities  will 
not  save  him  from  a  miserable  defeat." 

Most  of  the  Democratic  papers  are  silent  on  this  topic,  but  the 
New  York  IVorM  (Dem.),  which  is  supporting  Bryan,  warns  him 
publicly  that  if  he  tries  to  creep  into  the  Taft  cradle  he  will  catch 
the  parental  slipper.     To  quote  : 

"We  note  with  grief  that  Mr.  Bryan  continues  his  misguided 
efforts  to  turn  the  White  House  into  a  foundling  asylum.  He  is 
still  bent  on  inheriting  the  Presidency  from  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
still  prefers,  politically,  being  one  of  the  'Sons  of  Somebodies  '  to 
being  a  self-made  President. 

"  Alas  !  he  is  doomed  to  bitter  disillusionment.  That  Presiden- 
tial parent,  whom  he  cherishes  with  such  filial  reverence,  but  grins 


and  bides  his  time.  He  knows  full  well  that  for  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  attack  the  party  in  power,  while  identifying  himself 
with  its  President  in  office,  is  like  shooting  at  a  target  without  a 
bull's-eye.  He  knows  the  futility  of  denouncing  the  Republicans' 
extravagance  while  indorsing  their  Presidential  spendthrift ;  of  in- 
gveighing  against  Republican  campaign  funds  while  indorsing  'a 
practical  man' ;  of  excoriating  Republican  militarism  while  indors- 
ing the  great  American  militarist. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  knows,  too,  the  fatuity  of  any  attempts  on  his 
political  paternity.  He  knows  that  when  the  psychological 
moment  arrives  one  breath  from  him  will  settle  indisputably  which 
of  the  claimants  is  the  anointed  heir  and  which  the  changeling. 
He  remembers  two  years  ago  Mr.  Hearst's  attempts  to  pose  as  his 
political  progeny,  and  he  remembers  how  easy  it  was  to  do  what 
he  did  then  to  Mr.  Hearst. 

"And  so,  knowing  these  things  and  many  more  besides,  with 
tender  patience  the  Little  Father  watches  Mr.  Bryan  trying  to 
crawl  into  Mr.  Taft's  cradle,  and  waits  and  waits  till  Mr.  Bryan 
has  both  feet  off  the  ground — and  then  the  cruel  slipper  falls  ! 

"  It  is  a  piteous  picture,  but  the  sooner  Mr.  Bryan  foresees  it 
clearly  the  sooner  he  can  prevent  its  painful  consummation." 

A  picturesque  writer  of  the  New  York  S'un^s  editoriahcorps,  who 
evidently  feels  about  equal  hostility  to  both  Bryan  and  Roosevelt, 
has  a  feeling  of  unholy  joy  as  he  tries  to  imagine  what  the  Nebraskan 
would  do  with  his  claims  if  the  President  himself  should  enter  the 
arena.     We  read : 

"  If  whim  or  sense  of  duty  should  impel  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  plunge 
into  the  campaign,  to  animate  Mr.  Taft's  sedate  and  jovial  canvass, 
to  feed  the  appetite  for  red-hot  stuff  that  will  soon  display  its  fer- 
vor beyond  the  Alleghanies,  to  rumple  things  and  throw  a  shriek 
into  the  proceedings,  what  then  will  Mr.  Bryan  do  ?  What  will 
Mr.  Bryan  have  to  say  ?  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  policies  will  cut  no 
figure  alongside  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  policies.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
already  embraced  the  Roosevelt  ideas  as  his  own.  He  has  claimed 
precedence  in  some  cases,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  The  things. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  to  do  he  says  he  wants  also.  Suppose  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  appropriatea  his  sheet-iron  thunder,  he  has  made 
it  all  his  own,  and  the  West  looks  to  him  as  its  author  and  inventor. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  sets  out  upon  a  raging  tour,  to  prod  class  preju» 
dice,  array  the  poor  against  the  rich,  declaim  of  predatory  wealth, 
and  picture  the  ill-gotten  millions  that  belong  of  right  to  the  loafer 
and  the  drone,  what  can  Mr.  Bryan  answer  .''  He  has  paid  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  finest  ecstasies,  approved  his  most  tem- 
pestuous appeals,  and  lauded  all  his  purposes.  What  can  he  do 
but  find  a  seat  well  to  the  rear  and  applaud  with  the  rest  of  the 
audience  ? 

"Nobody  will  listen  to  Mr.  Bryan  when  the  greater  tribune  be- 
gins to  roar.  The  latter  may  have  borrowed  all  his  parables,  but 
he  is  identified  with  them  as  Mr.  Bryan  never  was.  He  has  kept 
the  country  in  a  turmoil,  destroyed  confidence,  smashed  business, 
dislocated  society,  and  set  men  by  the  ears  as  Ivlr.  Bryan  never  did 
and  never  will,  hard  as  he  may  try  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
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he  is  the  prophet  of  disorder,  the  arch-enemy  of  peace,  the  inspira- 
tion of  an  agitation  he  can  not  and  does  not  care  to  gage.  Wiien 
he  takes  up  the  storm  all  lesser  petrels  fold  their  wings. 

"Mr.  Bryan  can  deny  nothing.  He  has  already  certified  it  all. 
He  may  assail  and  gibe  the  aniiahle  Taft,  and  the  multitudes  will 
listen  with  all  their  yawning  ears  ;  hut  w  hat  will  he,  what  can  he 


■  SAl.HMK, 


— Keinble  in  Harper's  Weekly . 


say  when  the  explosive  and  rambunctious  Roosevelt  bounds  into 
the  ring  with  eyes  aflame  and  gnashing  teeth  and  a  vocabulary  at 
once  strident  and  immeasurable  't  Who  has  tortured  the  corpora- 
tions, who  has  paralyzed  the  railroads,  who  has  held  up  predatory 
wealth  to  execration,  who  has  done  everything  but  spot  and  prose- 
cute a  criminal  .'  He  had  the  will,  he  had  the  power;  and  the  vast 
wrack  of  shattered  industries  and  the  dark  bank  of  frightened 
capital  still  lowering  upon  our  horizon  testifies  to  his  malign 
efficiency. 

"Will  he  burst  the  ignominious  bonds  that  now  confine  him  and 
plunge  into  the  fray  .''  Will  he  emerge  from  the  pleasant  autumn 
boskage  of  Sagamore  Hill  and  shower  upon  the  reluctant  Taft  that 
'supi)ort '  he  does  not  want  .''  That  is  a  secret  held  by  the  now  im- 
penetrable future.  IJut  if  he  does,  if,  chafing  under  the  unwonted 
and  inglorious  ease  of  his  vacation,  abandoned  to  his  own  devices 
by  the  politicians,  the  bosses,  and  the  associations,  he  comes  boil- 
ing down  the  stage  with  eye  dishevelled  and  hair  in  fine  frenzy 
rolling,  what  then  will  Bryan  do  'i 

"The  I'eerless  One  should  think  of  this." 


MR.  TAFT'S  DEFENSE  OF  HIS  LABOR 
RECORD 

\  \  ^lli;.\  the  votes  are  cast  in  November  special  interest  will 
*  *  attach  to  the  returns  from  the  industrial  centers,  which 
will  show  how  much  influence  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  friends  have 
with  the  "labor  vote."  The  Democratic  press  are  telling  the 
workingman  that  Mr.  Taft,  .Mr.  .Siierman,  Speaker  Cannon,  and 
theotlier  Republican  leaders  are  personally  hostile  or  indifferent 
to  labor,  but  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  workingman's  friend.  The  Re- 
publican papers,  while  denying  all  this,  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Taft's  election  will  mean  better  times,  reemploy- 
ment, and  higher  wages,  while  Mr.  Bryan's  election  will  close  the 
mills  and  bring  poverty  and  distre.ss.  Which  argument  will  pre- 
vail it  will  be  interesting  to  see.  New  York  has  857,000  wage- 
earners,  Pennsylvania  has  750,000,  Massachusetts  has  500,000,  Illi- 
nois has  380,000,  Ohio  has  360,000,  New  Jersey  has  265,000,  and 
several  other  important  States  have  over  100,000  each,  and  while 
these  are  not  all  voters,  enough  of  them  have  the  ballot  to  turn 
tlie  balance  in  a  close  election. 

The  accusation  against  Mr.  Taft  is  that  while  on  the  bench  he 
used  the  power  of  injunction  against  labor  on  several  occasions, 
and  his  foes  have  been  spreading  a  report  that  he  once  remarked 
that  "a  dollar  a  day  is  enough  for  any  man."  In  his  speech  at 
Columbus  he  says  in  reply  : 

"Now  I  come  I0  the  question  of  injunction.  In  the  first  place 
I  understand  that  my  own  personal  attitude  toward  labor  has  been 
represented  as  a  man  who  thinks  and  says  that  a  dollar  a  day  is 
enough  for  any  man.  Well,  there  is  one  short  way  of  meeting  that 
statement,  and  that  is  that  it  is  a  lie  !  I  never  said  so,  and  I  don't 
think  it  argues  intelligence  in  any  man  who  believes  that  state- 
ment, for  what  under  heaven  would  induce  me  or  any  one  else  to 
say  so  .'' 

"  In  the  second  place,  they  say  I  am  'the  father  of  injunction  in 
labor  cases.'  I  have  i.ssued  injunctions  in  labor  cases,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  I  have  done  it  because  the  rights  of  the 
plaintiff  entitled  him  to  an  injunction,  and  when  I  am  on  the  bench 
and  enforcing  the  law  I  enforce  it,  and  I  do  not  make  any  apologies 
for  it.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  sit  in  labor  cases,  to  sit  in  antitrust 
cases.  When  I  am  a  judge  on  the  bench,  in  so  far  as  I  can  I  decide 
cases  according  to  the  law  and  the  facts,  no  matter  whom  it  hurts. 

"It  has  been  my  lot  to  lay  down  the  rules  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  labor  in  two  or  three  cases,  and  I  refer  to  those  cases  as 
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—Johnson  in  the  Philaili'lpiiia  Press. 
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— McWIiorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Pispatch. 
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REAL     AERONAUT. 


■  Higher  still,  and  higher 
From  the  earth  thou  springest 

thou  scorner  of  the  ground." 

— B.  S.  in  the  Cohiinbia  S/iite. 


THE     l;  it:  K  N  A  1.    (.)l  I- SIT  O.N. 

It  liaunts  the   G.  O.  P. 

—  I'orter  in  the  'S-3.i,h\'\\\^  American^ 


WHERE    CAMPAIGN     ORATORY    FAILS. 


a  full  statement  of  what  I  believe  the  right.s  of  labor  to  be  with 
reference  to  its  employment.  Labor  has  the  rijjht  to  unite  in 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  united  interest 
of  labor  in  its  controversy  with  capital,  because  if  it  did  not  unite 
and  was  not  permitted  to  unite  then  it  would  lie  helpless.  Laborers 
have  the  right  not  only  to  unite  but  to  contribute  funds,  which  in 
times  when  they  wash  to  leave  the  employ  of  their  employer,  when 
they  did  not  like,  his  terms,  may  support  their  fellow  members. 
They  have  the  right  to  appoint  officers  who  shall  control  their 
action  if  they  choose.  They  have  the  right  to  invite  all  other 
laborers  to  unite  with  them  in  their  controversy,  and  to  withdraw 
if  they  choose  from  association  with  their  employer ;  but  they 
have  not  the  right  to  injure  their  employers'  property,  they  have 
not  the  right  by  what  is  called  a 'secondary  Ijoycott '  to  invite  a 
third  person  into  the  controversy  who  wishes  to  keep  out,  by 
threatening  a  boycott  with  him  unless  he  assists  them  in  the  fight. 
In  this  tight  between  the  employer  and  the  employee,  or  the  united 
employees,  they  must  fight  it  out  between  themselves,  and  they 
must  not  involve  the  rest  of  the  community  in  it  l)y  a  system  of 
duress.  This  law.  I  believe,  is  a  fair  law,  and,  being  a  fair  law, 
when  I  was  on  the  bench  I  attempted  to  enforce  it 

"Now,  gentlemen,  this  theory  that  if  you  weaken  tiie  courts  by 
taking  away  the  power  of  injunction  in  certain  cases  you  are  going 
to  help  the  workingman  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  person  who 
is  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakened  power  of  the  courts  is 
the  man  who  has  wealth  enough  to  enable  him  to  employ  astute 
lawyers  to  know  what  the  technicalities  are  that  he  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  and  know  the  weakness  in  the  armor  of  the  court  that 
he  can  pierce,  to  know  when  he  can  escape  the  oljject  of  the  law  in 
the  punishment  of  the  really  guilty  person.  It  is  expedition  that 
helps  the  poor  man.  because  he  can  not  afford  to  have  his  case 
delayed." 

Some  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  leaders  of  labor  may  be 
seen  in  the  September  issue  of  T/ie  American  J-'ederatioiiist 
(Washington),  of  which  Mr.  (iompers  is  editor.  It  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover  with  communications  from  officers  of  the  unions  of 
the  metal  trades,  the  iron,  steel,  and  tin  workers,  hotel  employees, 
painters,  decorators,  and  paper-hangers,  coast  seamen,  musicians, 
blacksmiths,  molders.  textile  workers,  boiler-makers,  meat-cutters, 
paper-makers,  potters,  dredgers,  and  many  other  trades,  all  oppo- 
sing the  Republican  ticket,  either  directly  or  by  implication. 
John  Mitchell  leads  oft"  with  a  letter  urging  his  followers  "to  re- 
ward labor's  friends  and  rebuke  its  foes."     L.  R.  Thomas,  secre- 


tary of  the  Metal  'Iradt-s  Federation  of  North  America,  makes  this 
interesting  report  : 

"  Since  the  conventions  of  the  two  great  political  organizations 
have  passed  into  history,  and  each  party  has  declared  its  attitude 
toward  organized  labor's  appeal  for  a  'square  deal,'  the  writer  has 
endeavored  to  a.scertain  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  various  unions  composing  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  to  the  position  taken  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Executive  Council  in  recominend- 
ing  the  labor  plank  of  the  Democratic  platform  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  workers. 

"  My  inquiries  have  been  made  in  the  shop  and  the  factory, 
among  the  busy  workers,  at  the  lathe  and  bench,  in  the  foundry, 
and  at  the  furnace,  among  workingmen  who  have  been  lifelong 
supporters  of  the  Republican  party,  men  whose  affiliation  with 
the  iron  industry  has  impregnated  them  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
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STATE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  LAST  YEAR    AND  THIS    YEAR. 

This  chart,  from  T/ie  Aineriiaii  Federaiionist.  shows  the  percent- 
age of  unemployed  members  of  trade-unions  at  the  close  of  each  month, 
through  July,  1908.  The  heavy  line  indicates  the  percentage  for  1008. 
and  the  light  line  for  1907. 
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protective  tariff,  and  wiio  have  loyally  supported  tiic  party  in  tiie 
past,  and  to  whose  votes  the  Republican  party  owes  its  triumphs.  I 
have  found  a  deep  feelinj;  of  resentment  at  the  treatment  accorded 
Labor's  representatives  1)\  the  Republican  party  in  the  Chicago 
Convention.  In  every  instance  the  attitude  of  I'resident  Gompers 
and  his  colleagues  is  commended  and  all  declare  that  a  rebuke 
will  be  administered  to  the  Republican  party  in  November  that 
will  be  remembered  for  all  time  to  come. 

"That  it  might  not  be  charged  that  this  article  is  the  effusion  of 
an  enthusiastic  Democratic  parti/an  who  sees  only  what  plea.ses 
his  eyes,  or  hears  only  what  isjjleasant  to  his  ears,  the  writer  would 
say  that  since  casting  his  tir.st  vote  for  James  A.  (iartield  he  has  loy. 
ally  supported  the  Republican  party  in  every  national  campaign 
and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  he  now  severs  his  connection  with  it ; 
but.  in  common  with  the  great  body  of  organized  labor  of  which  he 
is  a  part,  he  feels  keenly  the  slighting,  contemptuous  treatment 
accorded  a  worthy  class  of  citizens  by  the  party  which,  under 
Al)raham   Lincoln,  was  the  party  of  the  opprest  and  lowly." 

V.  J.  Mc.Ardle,  i)resident  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron,  Steel,  and 
Tin  Workers,  gives  in  the  following  paragraphs  the  argument  that 
runs  through  most  of  the  lal)()r-leaders'  letters: 

"Congress  was  overwhelmingly  in  the  control  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  its  will  and  sentiments  were  voiced  by  Republican 
leaders;  Congress  adjourned,  and  its  arrogant,  defiant  attitude 
toward  labor  was  only  ecjualed  by  its  subserviency  to  lal)ors 
enemies 

"In  order  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  its  record  made  during 
the  last  session  ot  Congress,  the  Republican  party  named  candi- 
<lates  with  records  particularly  nauseating  to  organized  labor. 

"Its  standard-bearer's  chief  claim  to  attention  seems  to  have 
been  his  connection  with  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes.  It  is 
his  paternal  relation  to  the  latter  that  makes  him  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  men  of  toil. 

"  His  rimning  mate  being  one  of  the  'liig  Five  '  in  the  last  House 
•of  Congress  who  were  directly  responsible  for  the  failiire  of  the 
iremedial  legislation  demanded  by  labor,  is  particularly  well  fitted 
lo  fill  out  a  ticket  against  which  every  workingnian  can  conscien- 
tiously cist  his  ballot 

"Iw  contrast  to  this  we  Um\  the  Republican  party's  chief  oppo- 
nent conceding  the  essence  of  all  that  labor  contended  for  so  far  as 
the  platform  is  concerned,  and  openly  avowing  its  intention  of  en- 
acting labor's  demands  into  law  if  placed  in  the  position  to  do  so. 

"The  lines  are  clearly  drawn,  and  the  i.ssues — real  li'oe  issues 
— brought  face  to  face  with  the  workers  of  our  countrv.     Everv 


workingnian  is  called  upon  for  .iction  as  he  never  was  before.  The 
responsibility  is  hi^  and  he  can  not  shirk  it. 

"  He  must  rebuke  labor's  enemie-  or  indorse  them  in  their  open 
hostile  opposition  to  his  interests. 

"His  future  is  in  his  own  hand>.  He  must  act  as  his  own 
savior  or  his  own  executioner.  No  one  can,  )ior  will  any  one 
attempt  to  deliver  his  vote  to  any  candidate  or  any  party.  They 
will  only  bring  to  him  the  farts.  Let  him  think  well,  then  act  as 
his  conscience  dictates,  with  a  full  understanding  of  what  it  por- 
tends for  his  future." 


VERMONT  AS  A  WEATHER-COCK 

^  I  ^HE  rule  has  obtained  -n  past  Presidential  years  that  when 
•*-  \'ermont  shows  a  Republican  plurality  of  over  25,000  in  her 
State  elections  in  .Sejitember.  the  country  is  sure  to  see  a  national 
Republican  victory  lati  r  on  This  has  been  a  political  axiom 
since  the  days  of  Hayes  and  Tilden,  and  thus  the  recent  plurality 
of  29.000  in  the  (]reen-Mountain  .State  has  furnished  the  first  tangi- 
ble material  for  political  forecasters  10  work  upon.  The  Repub- 
lican i)apers  have  taken  the  key-note,  one  might  say,  from  the 
\'ermont  weather-cock,  and  are  crowing  away  at  a  strenuous  rate, 
while  the  Democratic  press,  impatient  with  such  rural  pastimes  as 
the  casting  of  straws  into  the  wind,  and  with  a  modern  distrust  of 
weather  forecasters,  are  busy  pointing  out  the  shrinkage  in  the 
\'ermont  Republican   retinns  since  1904  as  an  ominous  sign. 

The  comment  of  the  press  from  both  sides  is  optimistic  and  to 
the  point.  The  Vermont  results  are  a  "substantial  assurance  of 
Judge  Taft's  election,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.), 
and  the  New  York  Tril'iiue  (Rep.)  argues  that  "there  is  not  much 
comfort  in  the  \"ermont  returns  for  those  who  have  been  scanning 
the  heavens  for  signs  of  a  reaction  toward  Pryanism."  To  quote 
TJie  Tribune  further: 

"The  plurality  of  the  Republican  ticket  at  Tuesday's  State  elec- 
tion—  29,376 — was  well  up  to  the  average  figure  for  successful 
Republican  years.  It  exceeded  the  pluralities  of  iS.So  and  iSSS 
and  fell  only  2, coo  below  the  pluralities  of  1900  and  1904.  The 
iS9r)  plurality  was,  of  course,  abnormal,  owing  to  the  wide-spread 
revolt  within  the  Democratic  party  in  the  East  against  the  free- 
silver-coinage  heresies  of  the  1.S96  platform.  The  State  election 
may  therefore  be  safely  taken  to  show  that  popular  interest  in  the 
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I  HI-;   SAtHiLK." — TAI'T. 

—  I'roni  tlie  Denver  Times, 


HELD    IP    P.V    AN 


"sHAI  t.  THE    IKOPLE   Rl'I.E  .'" 

"Surely  the  [leople  shall  rule,  siin-ly  the  i)eoi>le  h.ive  ruled,  surely 
the  ptopledo  rule,  no  p.irty  rules  "  James  .S.  Sherni.in,  Republican 
Vice- Presidential  candidate,  in  letter  of  acceptance. 

PiTtL-r  in  thi;  New  C)rleans  Times-Democrat. 
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political  campaign  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  active  as  it  was  in  1900 
and  1904,  but  that  there  has  been  no  change  of  consequence  since 
1904  in  the  general  voting  strength  of  the  two  great  parties. 

"The  vote  of  \'ermont  has  been  taken  lor  many  years  past  as  a 
fair  measure  of  the  drift  of  public  feeling,  because  tlie  State's  pop- 
ulation is  practically  stationary,  lirmly  lixt  in  its  ideas,  and  little 
disturbed  by  temporary  and  accidental  fluctuations  of  sentiment. 
The  same  general  conditions  prevail  at  each  election,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  a  Republican  national  ticket  has  excited  enthusiasm  and 
enlisted  support  throughout  tlie  country  it  has  brought  a  few  extra 
thousands  of  \'ermont  Republicans  to  the  polls  at  the  September 
election.  .As  an  inde.v  of  the  general  strength  of  the  party  Ver- 
mont's preliminary  vote  has  never  failed  ;  for  in  the  two  campaigns 
since  iSSo  in  which  the  Republican  national  ticket  lost,  the  Sep- 
tember plurality  fell  below  25.000— to  23,704  in  1SS4  and  to  19,702 
in  1892 — and  in  the  five  campaigns  in  which  the  Republican  national 
ticket  won,  the  plurality  was  abo\-e  25.000,  ranging  from  26,603  in 
18S0  to  38,391  in  1S96.     The  average  phirality  for  the  ti\e  winning 
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VERMONT  S    RF.CORD. 

This  diafjrani.  based  upon  a  dispatch  from  Montpelier,  sliows  the 
size  of  the  Republiran  majorities  in  tlie  Septemter  elections  in  Presi- 
dential years.  In  1884  and  1S92,  when  the  majorities  fell  below  25,000, 
the  Democrats  won  the  Presidency.  In  1876,  when  the  national 
election  was  in  doubt,  the  Vermont  majority  in  September  was  23,735. 

years  was  a  little  over  30,000  ;  so  that  Tuesday's  vote,  on  Vermont's 
record  as  a  forerunner  of  national  purposes,  indicates  a  substantial 
Republican  victory  in  the  nation  next  November." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  basing  its  opinion  upon  the  Ver- 
mont returns,  predicts  "a  victory  almost  equaling  in  magnitude 
that  of  President  Roosevelt's  in  1904,"  and  argues  further  that  the 
State  has  sounded  the  first  definite  note  of  industrial  confidence. 
It  continues  thus  : 

"Fearful  and  timid,  altho  the  overwhelming  evidence  was  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear,  the  managers  of  mdustry  and  the  pro- 
moters of  enterprise  have  had  a  disposition  to  say  :  'Let's  wait 
until  after  the  election.  Doulnless  everything  will  be  all  right, 
but  why  take  even  the  slightest  chance  ? '  Thus  the  umbrage  of 
the  approaching  election  has  fallen  across  a  recovery  that  began 
in  July  and  has  somewhat  stayed  its  progress.  Vermont  in  effect 
says  to  the  doubters:  'Go  ahead  :  you  can  count  on  the  country 
doing  the  wise  thing  in  November.  If  you  defer  action  until  after 
the  election  you  will  probably  find  that  those  who  were  courageous 
are  in  possession  of  your  customers.'  A  little  .State,  and  little 
potent  in  the  Electoral  College,  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  \'ermont 
to  be  able  to  fly  the  signal  of  hope  in  September,  and  most  glee- 
fully she  has  done  it.  She  has  pulled  a  rope  and  jingled  a  bell 
that  peremptorily  says  to  the  motormen  of  business,  'Go  ahead.' 
During  the  next  two  months  a  good  many  persons  are  to  get  their 
jobs  back  because  the  .September  plurality  in  Vermont  is  well 
above  25,000  instead  of  below  it.  \'ermont  lias  done  something 
for  her  own  larders,  but  even  more  conspicuously  for  the  larders 
of  those  that  she  does  not  number  among  her  citizens." 

The  Springfield  Republican  Clndj,  however,  is  not  quite  so  con- 


fident of  the  old  auguries,  and  proceeds  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
against  a  dangerous  "overconfidence  "  : 

"The  Republicans  are  reminded  by  the  result  that  they  have  no 
easy  task  before  them.  The  country  Republican  vote  is  evidently 
apathetic  to  a  degree.  The 
day  was  pleasant,  but  the 
returns  from  the  towns,  as 
against  the  cities,  showed 
Republican  losses  from  four 
years  ago,  while  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  holding  their  own 
fairly  well.  The  Republican 
rank  and  file  is  apparently 
not  enthusing  over  the  party's 
present  position  and  leader- 
ship as  in  recent  Presidential 
elections.  Yet  some  of  the 
best  speakers  on  the  Repub- 
lican stump  were  put  into 
the  State,  while  the  national 
Democratic  management  gave 
])ractically  no  attention  to  the 
election  there," 

The  New  York  Woiid 
(Dem.)  refuses  absolutely  to 
accept  the  \'ermont  tradition 
and  classes  such  "supersti- 
tions" with  other  dead  politi- 
cal paraphernalia.    To  quote  : 

"  We  have  never  l)een  greatly 
imprest  by  the  superstition 
that  Vermont  is  a  political 
barometer.  It  may  measure 
the  enthusiasm  or  apathy  of 
a  large  element  of  the  New- 
England  voters,  but  the  New- 
England  voters  do  not  decide  Presidential  contests.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  September  election  of  i.S(/)  the  \'ermont  Demo- 
crats polled  only  14,855  votes.  In  the  .September  election  of 
1900  they  polled  17,129.  Judged  by  \'erniont  Mr.  Bn,an  should' 
have  been  a  stronger  candidate  in  1900  than  in  1896,  yet  he  was. 
weaker  and  the  majority  against  him  was  larger. 

"In  the  September  election  of  1904^  the  Vermont  Democrats 
polled  nearly  as  many  votes  as  in  190c,  but  Judge  Parker  was  worse 
beaten  than  Greeley.  Even  in  respect  to  the  Independence  League, 
the  1,200  votes  of  the  Hearst  candidate  Tuesday  in  Veniiont  are 


VERMON  1   S    m:w    CiOVEKNOK. 

George  II.  Prontv,  whose  majorityof 
29,000  has  heartened  his  fellow  Repub'- 
licans  all  over  the  country. 


THE    1-lRST     HOI.r. 

--Johnson  ill  the  Philadelp'>tl  Press. 
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no  index  of  what  the  Hearst  ticket  may  do  next  November  in 
the  States  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
California." 

The  Philadelphia  AVtV'/v/ (Ind.  Dem.),  likewise,  registers  its 
vote  with  the  doubting  Thomases  thus  : 

"Vermont  is  not  one  of  the  States  in  which  Democratic  j;ains 
are  looked  for;  but  if  the  Republican  vote  in  the  country  remains 
stationary  this  year  or  slightly  falls  off,  as  it  did  in  \'ermont  yes- 
terday, and  the  Democrats  should  gain  only  the  vote  that  should 
come  to  them  by  natural  accretion  over  the  figure  reached  eight 
years  ago,  Dem.ocratic  success  would  be  assured.  The  united 
Democracy  looks  for  very  much  more  than  an  increase  of  its  vote 
by  natural  accretions,  and  its  contidence  is  justified.  Something 
more  than  a  stationary  Republican  vote  in  rock-ribbed  \'ermonl 
would  have  been  required  to  bring  any  comfort  to  the  party  of  the 
plutocrats  and  trusts." 


MR.  CLEVELAND'S  GOOD  WORD  FOR 
TAFT 

■\  T  T'  H  I  LE  the  Republican  press  are  jubilant  over  Mr-Clevelands 
*  ♦  posthumous  indorsement  of  Mr.  Taft  in  the  political  paper 
which  the  ex-President  prepared  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
which  was  recently  published  by  the  New  York  Times,  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  are  observing  a  studied  indifference.  What  little 
comment  there  is  from  this  latter  source,  in  fact,  deals  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  general  note  of  optimism  which  Mr.  Cleveland 
sounds  as  the  key-note  of  his  remarks.  The  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Cleveland's  paper  which  have  caused  such  extended  comment  read 
as  follows : 

"When  it  became  apparent  that  Mr.  Taft  would  be  the  nominee 
of  his  party,  that  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  party  would  make  a  clean-cut 
effort  for  emplacement  as  a  national  factor  and  not  endeavor  to 
gain  any  immediate  advantage  for  themselves  by  any  such  process 
as  fusion,  in  fact  would  seek  to  destroy  Bryanism.  or  rather  Mr. 
IJryan's  hold  on  the  Democratic  party,  not  by  forcing  the  hold  to 
relax,  but  by  lessening  that  which  he  had  to  hold,  conjecture  as  to 
the  result  in  the  November  conclusions  could  be  of  but  one  sort 
among  sensible  men.  With  the  several  other  parties  disorganizing, 
redeveloping,  and  pro-creating,  the  Republican  party  is  certain, 
tho  with  a  considerably  lessened  strength,  to  move  on  to  a  safe 
victory  sustained  by  the  popular  support  of  reforms  which  should 
not  redound  to  its  glory  solely,  those  reforms  having  been  the  work 
of  decent  men  of  all  parties 

"Personally  and  officially  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing many  things  concerning  Mr.  Taft  that  were  not  a  matter  of 
general  knowledge,  and  with  a  keen  interest  I  have  watched  his 
large  share  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  affairs  in  very  recent 
years.  His  e.xcellence  as  a  Federal  judge  in  Cincinnati  is  some- 
thing not  to  be  underestimated  or  overemphasized,  for  should  he 
come  to  the  Presidential  chair  the  qualities  which  made  him  a 
judge  of  high  ability,  which  1  know  him  to  have  been,  will  be  the 
most  needful  to  him  as  President  of  the  United  .States.  His  high 
ideals  of  honesty  and  of  relative  justice,  his  great  cajjacity  for 
severe  laljor.  and  his  humorous  wisdom  in  the  face  of  the  serious 
problem  are  attributes  ecjually  valuable  and  commendatory  to  a 
people  seeking  him  in  whom  they  may  rejjose  the  trust  of  their 
collective  interests  while  they  turn  their  increased  attention  to 
their  pressing  individual  demands." 

The  chief  point  raised  by  tliis  outspoken  declaration  is  the  cjues- 
tion  whether  it  will  lead  those  Democrats  who  were  brought  uj)  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  political  scliool  to  vote  the  ReiKiblican  ticket. 
"Tills  is  a  call  which  must  impress  the  old  Cleveland  Democrats 
as  no  other  call  of  the  campaign  will  impress  them,"  says  the 
Buffalo  £'.r/;Yjj  (Kep.) ;  and  the  New  York  Tinifs  (Ind.  Dem.) 
commenting  more  at  length,  remarks: 

"  How  can  any  Cleveland  Democrat  be  indoul)l  as  toliisduty  in 
the  Presidential  canii)aign  .'  C!an  a  Democrat  who  nveres  the 
memory  of  Cleveland,  who  jiut  tru.st  in  the  wisdom  of  that  states- 
m.iri  during  his  life,  and  now,  after  his  dealli.  turns  for  guidance 


to  his  words  of  sage  counsel,  hesitate  between  Mr.  Taft.  whose 
standards  of  conscience  and  public  morality  are  so  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  the  candidate  of  the  broken  and 
flisorganized  Democracy,  Mr.  Hryan,  whose  devious  trail  through 
our  politics  can  be  followed  only  by  those  exceedingly  supple  of 
conviction  and  skilled  in  turning  the  sharpest  of  corners  "i  Mr. 
Cleveland's  own  position  in  the  campaign,  which  he  lived  to  see 
l)egun  but  not  fought  out,  was  stated  with  all-sutficient  clearne.ss 
in  his  article.  His  admiration  for  the  character  of  Mr.  Taft,  the 
confidence  he  exprest  in  his  uprightness  and  his  faithfulness  to 
puhlic  duty,  and  his  prediction  that  the  country  would  not  fail  to 
elect  him  to  the  Presidency,  followed  by  his  allusions  to  Bryanism 
as  the  destructive  force  that  had  left  of  the  Democratic  party  only 
its  'decaying  fragments,'  leave  no  possible  room  for  doubt  in  any 
mind  as  to  where  Mr.  Cleveland  stood  in  the  campaign  that  was 
just  opening  as  the  finger  of  death  touched  him." 

The  Richmond  .Wrt'.v  Lcaiier  CDtm.),  declaring  "this  view  from 
the  grave"  to  be  an  "almost  miraculous  aid  to  the  Republicans," 
thinks  it  "ea.sy  to  imagine  that  if  the  Democratic  party-leaders  had 
suspected  the  existence  of  any  such  document  as  that  printed  in 
The  Times  their  attitude  toward  Mr.  Cleveland's  memory  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  was."     We  read  further  ; 

"The  Democrats,  of  course,  must  meet  this  attack  from  Mr 
Cleveland  just  as  if  he  was  alive  and  on  the  stump.  We  may  as 
well  make  up  our  minds  to  see  the  party  newspapers  and  speakers 
attack  and  combat  his  propositions  and  suggestions.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  some  of  them  will  attack  Mr.  Cleveland  himself  with 
little  less  vindictiveness  than  that  of  which  he  was  the  object  in 
1.S96  and  1900.  We  sincerely  hope  there  will  be  as  little  of  this 
as  possible. 

"In  considering  tlie  whole  subject  it  must  be  kept  in  ninid  that 
Mr.  Cleveland,  great  and  straight  man  as  he  was,  was  human 
He  never  liked  Mr.  Bryan,  and  to  this  day  we  believe  it  never  has 
been  determined  whether  he  ever  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan.  Aside  from 
this,  the  innumerable  slanders  and  denunciations  showered  upon 
him  by  Mr.  Bryan's  friends  and  supporters  must  have  rankled  in 
his  mind  and  memory.  We  do  not  believe  he  ever  did  or  said  any- 
thing not  approved  by  his  conscience  and  his  judgment ;  but  the 
very  strongest  of  us  are  likely  to  have  our  judgments  warped  by 
our  prejudices  and  our  anger.  Apparently  Mr.  Cleveland  had  de- 
termined, in  the  series  of  articles  he  began,  to  throw  all  the  weight 
of  his  name,  his  influence,  and  his  intellect  in  favor  of  Mr.  Taft 
and  to  strike  Mr.  Bryan  a  body  blow.  It  is  a  question  whether 
this  utterance  of  his  coming  from  the  grave  will  not  be  more  effect- 
ive than  it  would  have  been  from  a  living  man.  But  the  Demo- 
crats must  meet  it  and  doubtless  will.  Our  hope  is  that  in  parry- 
ing and  striking  back  they  will,  as  far  as  possible,  direct  their 
strokes  at  the  living  and  .spare  the  memory  of  the  honored 
dead." 


BRITAIN'S  RAID  ON  FOREIGN  PATENTEES 

Wl  I  i  LK  our  jtapers  are  remarking  interestedly  upon  England's 
new  patent  law  and  its  cleverness  as  a  protectionist  meas- 
ure, they  seem  unwilling  to  predict,  to  any  extent,  the  effect  of  the 
measure  upon  American  inventors  and  manufacturers.  The  new 
law  provides  that  foreign  patents  may  hereafter  be  declared  void 
in  the  Inited  Kingdom  after  a  reasonable  interv.il  unless  the  pat- 
ented article  is  manufactured  and  the  patented  process  is  oper 
atcd  in  that  country.  The  Il.utford  Times  thinks  that  the  United 
.States  will  take  retaliatory  measures  immediately,  and  believes  it 
"safe  to  say  that  the  next  Congress  will  n<u  finally  adjourn  with- 
out legislating  on  the  subject,"  and  the  Knoxville  Sen  fine/ \s  firmiy 
convinced  that  the  greatest  burden  of  the  English  legislation  will 
fall  ujion  America  and  (iermany.  "the  two  chief  centers  of  inven- 
tion and  manufacture  of  novelties."  The  venture,  however,  regard- 
less of  the  resenlnu-nt  it  is  stirring  up  in  other  countries,  seem.s  to 
be  accomplishing  its  purpose  in  England.  .According  to  the  Bos 
ton  //eru/tf.  Sir  .Alfred  Jones,  president  of  the  Liverpool  Chamhei 
of  Commerce,  estimates  that  the  new  law  "has  already  secured  the 
investment  of  S125. 000.000  of  f«»reign  capital,  and  that  the  future 
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possibilities    are    much    greater."     The    New  York    Sun,    after 
reviewing  the  events  which  led  up  to  the   new  law,  proceeds  thus  : 

"The  effect  of  the  sudden  investment  of  such  a  large  capital  in 
tlie  industries  of  the  United  Kinudom  is  obvious.  It  will  go  a 
great  way  toward  solving,  temporarily  at  least,  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed,  and  its  effects  on  all  lines  of  industry  and  commerce 
will  soon  be  apparent.  Germany,  America,  and  France  will  be 
specially  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  new  law  and  probably  in 
the  order  indicated.  \'iewed  economically,  it  is  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  British  manufacturers  and  to  British  workmen  which  may 
mark  the  entering  wedge  of  protection  in  still  more  undisguised 
form  should  the  results  anticipated  from  the  new  law  be  realized. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  England,  the  new  reform 
has  not  come  a  day  too  soon.  While  many 
merchants  and  others  assert,  for  instance, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
present  character  of  Great  Britain's  trade 
and  that  it  still  justifies  the  principle  of  free 
trade,  others  point  out  that  Germany  in  many 
lines  is  supplying  English  markets  with  fully 
manufactured  goods,  whereas  England,  which 
once  claimed  to  be  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  sends  to  Germany  chiefly  raw  prod- 
victs,  such  as  coal  and  half-manufactured 
goods.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  to  any  one  conver- 
sant with  discussion  in  British  journals,  the 
last  year  especially,  that  the  new  law  was 
aimed  primarily  at  Germany." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  agreeing  with  The 
Sun  that  "this  law  is  a  most  pronounced  and 
unequivocal  protectionist  measure,"  stops  to 
draw  a  parallel  with  the  American  copyright 
laws.     To  quote : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  almost  pre- 
cisely this  issue  was  long  to  the  fore  in  con- 
nection with  international  copyright  on  books. 
The  United  States  down  to  a  late  date  suf- 
fered the  reproach  of  being  a 'pirate  '  nation 
because  it  would  not  grant  copyright  on 
foreign  books,  but  permitted  the  works  of 
foreign  authors  to  be  stolen  at  will  by  American  publishers,  and 
even  now  we  require  foreign  works  to  be  actually  printed  in  this 
country  if  they  are  to  enjoy  copyright  protection. 

"This,  indeed,  suggests  a  very  close  likeness  between  the  new 
British  patent  law  and  our  own  foreign  copyright  law.  Great 
Britain  seems  to  be  applying  to  all  manufactured  articles  and  proc- 
esses the  rule  which  we  have  been  and  are  applying  to  books — 
namely,  that  they  must  be  actually  produced  in  the  country  in 
which  they  are  to  have  property-right  protection.  That  considera- 
tion may  logically  restrain  Americans  from  condemning  the  British 
patent  law.  It  surely  should  equally  restrain  Britons  from  con- 
demning our  copyright  law,  and  might  appropriately  move  them 
to  withdraw  some  of  the  harsh  things  which  have  been  said  about  it." 

The  International  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial 
Property,  which  recently  met  at  Stockholm,  discust  the  British  act 
with  the  idea  of  securing  concerted  acti*n  by  the  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  International  Patent  Union,  and  to  resent  the  British 
exclusion.  The  Boston  Advertiser,  discussing  the  same  phase 
of  the  matter,  says  : 

"As  a  result  of  the  recent  convention  at  Stockholm,  it  is  stated 
that  several  changes  advocated  by  different  countries  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  official  Congress  at  Washington  next  spring,  at  which 
the  delegates  will  have  full  power  from  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  enter  into  international  agreements.  The  opinion  is 
voiced  that  the  American  laws,  especially  those  relative  to  patents 
on  inventions,  seem  more  satisfactory  and  far-reaching  than  those 
of  any  other  country,  and  doubtless  the  other  countries  will  modify 
tiieir  laws  so  as  to  conform  to  the  American  regulations.  All  these 
efforts  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  wide-spread  commercial  demand 
for  an  international  agreement,  so  that  all  the  important  civilized 
nations  might  have  practically  the  same  code  of  patent  laws. 
Manifestly  that  would  be  the  fair  and  right  way  to  settle  the 
present  irreconcilable  differences." 


MR.   W.    R.    TAYLOR, 

Who  attributes  the  recent  era  of  prosperity 
to  the  extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  rail- 
roads, which  have  now  ceased. 


PROSPERITY  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

T  T  is  contended  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Taylor,  vice-president  of  the 
-*-  Reading  Railroad  Company,  in  a  pamphlet,  that  the  tremen- 
dous prosperity  of  the  five  years  ending  in  1907  was  largely  due  to 
the  enormous  sums  spent  by  the  railroads  in  construction  and 
equipment ;  and  as  the  railroads  have  stopt  this  expenditure,  he 
doubts  if  prosperity  will  return  on  the  same  grand  scale  until  some 
other  industry  comes  forwaid  to  duplicate  this  lavish  outflow  of 
money.  Thus  far  no  industry  has  shown  a  disposition  to  rival  the 
railroads'  performance.  In  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1907, 
the  railroads  spent  no  less  than  1^2,498,591,815  in  construction  and 
equipment,  as  compared  with  $1,572,631,233 
spent  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  ten  years 
preceding — $1,000,000,000  more  in  half  the 
time.  This,  as  Mr.  Taylor  points  out,  was 
"over  and  above  their  ordinary  operating  ex- 
penditures, and  over  and  above  the  extraor- 
dinary operating  expenditures  that  attended 
the  enormous  operations  of  those  years." 
The  gross  earnings  of  the  roads  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  these  five  years,  but  the 
writer  regards  the  extraordinary  earnings  as 
due  to  the  roads*  extraordinary  expenditure. 
When  the  expenditure  stopt,  the  earnings 
stopt.  The  remarkable  growth  in  earnings  ap- 
pears in  this  table  : 

Increase  over 

Year,                    Gross  Earnings.  Previous  Year. 

1903 $1,908,857,826  $188,042,926 

1904 i,977,6'>8,7i3  68,780,887 

1905 2,112,197,770  134-559,057 

1906 2,346,640,286  234442,516 

1907 2,602,757,503  256,117,217 

How  these  lucrative  earnings  were  caused 
by  the  railroads'  own  expenditures  Mr.  Tay- 
lor sketches  as  follows : 


"  The  extent  to  which  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  railroad  companies  for  construction 
and  equipment  for  the  past  five  years  ended  June  30,  1907,  in- 
fluenced or  created  the  increase  in  their  own  gross  earnings 
during  the  same  period,  it  is  impossible  to  exactly  demon- 
strate ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  traffic  which  re- 
sulted from  the  activity  of  the  great  industrial  establishments 
along  the  lines  of  the  railroad  companies. east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  at  least,  which  was  produced  by  the  orders  given  to 
them  by  the  railroad  companies  for  construction  material  and 
for  equipment,  that  represented  the  principal  part  of  those  ex- 
penditures of  $2,498,591,815,  added  enormously  to  the  receipts  of 
the  railroad  companies  and  kept  in  use  the  thousands  of.  cars  that 
are  now  idle  and  that  are  a  consequent  burden  upon  the  railroad 
companies. 

"While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  these  great  industrial 
establishments  from  which  the  railroad  companies  obtained 
so  much  traffic  which  swelled  their  own  gross  earnings  were  not 
occupied  solely  with  the  work  given  to  them  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, yet,  apart  from  the  work  which  was  paid  for  directly  by 
the  railroad  companies,  the  expenditure  of  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  must  have  greatly  stimulated  all  other  business  enterprises 
either  collateral  to  the  railroads  or  which  derived  their  support 
from  the  people  among  whom  the  money  was  distributed  ;  and  it 
was  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  suspension  or  completion  of  the 
work  upon  their  own  construction  and  the  completion  or  with- 
drawal by  the  railroad  companies  of  their  own  orders  for  equip- 
ment during  the  latter  end  of  1907  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  reduction  of  work  at  those  establishments  and  a  consequent 
decline  of  gross  earnings  by  the  railroad  companies." 

If  all  these  expenditures  had  been  made  out  of  earnings,  Mr. 
Taylor  remarks,  the  situation  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  it  appears 
from  Poors  Matiual  that  during  these  five  years  of  great  expense 
the  liabilities  and  stocks  of  the  railroads  were  increased  by  the 
sum  of  $4,264,698,905 — or  one-fourth  of  all  the  stocks  and  liabilities 
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tliat  tliey  are  now  carrying.  Tims  the  railroads  are  now  .saddled 
with  a  greatly  increased  Ijurden  of  interest  charges  and  dividends, 
beside  the  expense  of  keeping  up  and  operating  the  new  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  L'nder  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be 
e.vpected  that  the  railroads  will  indulge  very  soon  in  another  such 
era  of  expenditure  as  they  have  carried  on  during  these  five  years 
of  prosperity. 

"  Therefore,"  says  .Mr.  Taylor,  "some  other  business  interests 
will  have  to  take  the  place  of  the  railroad  companies  in  the  expen- 
diture of  vast  sums  of  money,  to  produce  the  same  condition 
of  business  activitv." 


THE  HISGEN  CAMPAIGN 

X  y  O'TU  TTHS'T.AN  I)]N(;  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the  press 
■*■  ^  toward  the  formal  notification  of  Mr.  Hi.sgen,  the  Independ- 
ence-party candidate  for  President.  Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers  are 
giving  the  occasion  due  comment  and  are  pointing  out  much  of 
p)litical  interest  in  Mr.  Hisgen's  speech  of  acceptance.  'The 
former  Standard-Oil  fighter  emphasized  his  belief  in  all  the  issues 
assumed  by  the  new  party,  but  stood  forth  most  prominently  for 
direct  primary  laws,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall, 
and  the  doing  away  with  overcapitalization  of  corporations.  He 
takes  Mr.  Hryan's  ".Shall  the  people  rule  ?"  and  forces  it  into  the 
command  "The  people  shall  rule,"  and  makes  a  ringing  appeal 
for  public  ownership  of  telegraphs  and  public  control  of  railways. 
The  New  York  American  reviews  the  speech  in  the  following 
characteristic  manner: 

"Mr.  Hisgen  believes  that  go\ernnient  is  business,  and  that  it  is 


a  business  in  which  the  people  should  play  some  part  other  than 
holding  watered  stock. 

"The  key-note  he  has  sountled  is  not  pitched  to  waken  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  every  organ  of  licen.sed  privilege  and  protected  inter- 
est ;  but  it  does  sound  true  and  clear  above  the  clamor  and  trum- 
peting of  quadrennial  candidates  and  the  shouting  of  barkers 
for  the  always-open-confidence  game  of  organized  and  legalized 
graft. 

"'Economical  and  prutlent  administration,' said  Mr.  Hisgen  to 
an  enthusiastic  audience,  'is  a  matter  that  was  necessarily  avoided 
in  the  Republican  platform,  and  barely  considered  worth  mention- 
ing by  the  Democrats. 

"'Extravagant  appropriations,  due  largely  to  a  horde  of  unneces- 
sary officials  and  log-rolling  legislation  for  purely  political  pur- 
poses, mean  higher  taxes  :  and  all  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect, 
as  our  platform  declares,  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
and  necessarily  add  to  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  living.' 

"This  is  forthright  talk.  It  comes  from  a  man  who  has  made 
his  own  business  successful  in  a  fight  against  the  strongest  and 
evilest  of  criminal  corporations,  and  who  will  make  the  .same  fight 
for  the  people  that  he  has  made  for  himself. 

"There  is  no  concealment,  no  reservation,  no  verbal  artifice  in 
any  utterance  of  Mr.  Hi.sgen. 

"  He  binds  himself  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Independ- 
ence platform,  with  its  firm  declaration  against  the  overcapitali- 
zation that  lately  turned  prosperity  into  panic  :  with  its  honest  de- 
mand for  jury  trial  in  injunction  cases;  with  its  forcible  utterance 
in  favor  of  political  hou.secleaning  by  means  of  direct  primaries 
and  the  initiative  and  referendum  ;  with  its  plain  and  business-like 
dealing  with  every  question  now  at  issue  between  the  people  and 
the  united  parties  that  fight  together  under  the  fiag  of  the  people's 
despoilers. 

"There  is  in  his  address  no  cant  about  the  'omi.ssions  of  a  ulaf- 
form,'  which  may  mean  anything  under  the  sun  :  no  vacuous  phrases 
which  seem  to  imply  niucii,  but  which  mean  nothing." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Not  a  notification  committee  has  yet  met  with  a  rebuff. — Ditroit  free  Frcss. 

All  political  prophets  see  the  promised  land,  Vnit  they  don't  Kuarantee  en- 
trance.—  Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  within  the  last  twelvemonth  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration has  minimized  the  peril  to  ftublic  health  that  is  incident  to  handling 
currency. — Columbia  State. 

"We  smoked  55,000,000,000  cigarets  last  year.  What  does  that  prove?" 
asks  the  N'ew  York  Mail.  It  jjroves  that  the  .'\fail  has  a  stronger  <onslitution 
than  we  ever  gave  it  credit  for.  —  Washington  Post. 

We  should  be  friendly  to  the  Dutch.      It  was  at  their  island  of  Curagao  that 
Cervera  got  such  bad  coal  for  the  Spanish  fleet  that   it  could  not  Ket  up  steam 
enough  to  ran  away   from 
us, — Columbia  State. 

Fro.m  Chicaigo  comes  the 
news  that  100  Pullman 
j)orters  are  working  for 
Bryan.  \ow  the  cam- 
jiaign  fund  may  grow. — 
Washington  f'ost. 

Ik  you  hear  a  noise  like 
the  wind  soughing  through 
the  trees,  that  is  what  it 
is.  and  not  the  ululation 
'if  the  corporations,  la- 
menting t)ecausc  they  can 
not  help  the  struggling 
political  parties  any  more, 
— Chicago  Daily  Xeus. 

CoMMBNTiNc,  on  the 
finding  of  the  petrified  leg 
of  a  giant  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania coal-mine,  Hditor 
Wattcrson  says  it  must 
have  bfen  pulled  com- 
pletely olf  the  giant  after 
the  coal  barons  of  his  day 
had  petrified  him  tiy  i|uot- 
ing  their  prices,— .■l//(i>i/a 
Con.'!titution, 
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Is  this  canned  oratory  lieinR  Ruarantec<l  under  the  pure-food  law  - --0,  :•<- 
lattJ  Leader. 

DozE.vs  of  people  show  signs  of  becoming  excited  about  the  fact  that  there 
is   a  Presidential    election  looming  on  the  horizon, — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Wf  Ti\c.-F.v\(;  isn't  the  only  one  who  expects  to  live  to  be  200  yeai^s  old. 
Thomas  Lipton  says  that  he  intends  to  win  that  cup  eventually. —  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

S.ws  The  Bookman,  "If  there  were  no  villains,  there  would  be  no  novels," 
That's  rather  harsh.  Some  novelists  are  not  villains,  but  merely  weak-minded. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

Colonel  Bkv.\\  miKlit  rally  his  old  I'rec-Silver  friends  to  the  aid  of  the  cam- 
paign fund  by  selling  them 
his  handsome  $1  contribu- 
tion certificates  for  53 
cents. — St.  Louis  Times. 

The  dean  of  the  wom- 
an's department  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Washington 
has  resigned  to  nianage  a 
Tinile  farm,  -  Knowilte 
Sentinel. 

.\  CON  VENTION  of  crooks 
is  to  held  in  New  York, 
ai  cording  to  a  news  dis- 
patch. They  will  need  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  or 
tlie  natives  will  have  their 
IM)cket  -  lx)oks.  —  Rochester 
Diinocrat  and  Chrcntcte 

In  the  I.omlon  Throne 
tlie  jiroliability  is  discusl 
cncoviragingly  that  William 
Waldorf  Astor  is  soon  to 
become  a  British  lord. 
The  event  will  complete 
the  steps  in  exchange  of  an 
.Xnierican  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  peerage.  —  Xeio 
-Kepi>ler  in  Ptui:  V"'*'  H  ,>r/,/. 
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CAN  THE   SULTAN    DRAW   BACK? 

'  I  ^ H E  Dttonian  Knipire  is  in  a  mow  ticklish  polilicai  roiulition 
-»■  than  prevailed  there  when  the  Sultan  some  thirty  years  ago 
gave  his  people  a  constitution  with  one  liand  and  snatched  it  hack 
with  ti\e  other,  declares  the  Bcrliiui-  rai^ehlatt.  He  can  not  now^ 
recede.  Despotism  has  entered  the  cave  of  the  lion  of  liberty,  and 
for  despotism  there  are  now  "no  backward  steps." 
as  tire  fable  says.  The  farce  Abdul  Hamid  once 
played  can  not  be  played  again.  The  very  Powers 
who  smiled  or  laugiied  approval  in  1X76  at  the  lu- 
dicrous comedy  would  hiss  or  order  out  their  war- 
ships if  he  repeated  such  tactics  in  190S,  thinks  this 
observer.  The  .Sultan  can  run  with  hare  and  hunt 
with  the  liounds  no  more.  He  has  lost  the  support 
of  his  -Army,  of  his  Na\y.  of  his  people  at  large, 
and  even  of  the  hireling  .staff  of  oppressors  who 
guarded  him  in  his  palace. 

Of  course  there  have  been  many  direful  prognosti- 
cations  uttered   with    regard    to    the    Young-Turk 
movement    in    the   Ottoman    Empire    by   European 
journalists  of  all  tongues  and  political  parties,  some 
of   them   knowing  little  of  what    they  are  talking 
about.     The  revolution  is  bound  to  die  out,  we  are 
told  in  some  quarters,  because  the  people  are  not 
interested,   and   no   reforms  were  ever  carried  out 
single-handed  by   mere  doctrinaires.      Money,   the 
sinews  of  revolt  as  w'ell  as  of  war,  is  wanting  to  the 
new  Ministry  of  Kiamil  I'asha,  and  Paris,  London, 
and  Berlin  will  refuse  to  lend  until  they  see  a  popu- 
lar  government    permanently    established    in  Con- 
stantinople.    The    latest    opi.iion    on   the    subject 
which  is  being  exprest,   sometimes  timidly,  some- 
times confidently,  is  that  the  .Sultan  will  try  to  repeat  his  tactics 
following  the  grant  to  his  subjects  of  a  constitution  in  1876  which 
he  made  a  dead   letter   until  July   14,    190S.      This   Constitution 
he  woke  to  life  under  compulsion  and  not  of  his  own  will,  says  the 
Berlin  journal  cited  above,  "after  a  slumber  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  the  question  is  raised,  'Will  the  Constitution  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  this  time  ." '  " 


The  writer  thus  states  the  reasons  why  some  people  think  it 
will  not  : 

"  ll  is  averred  that  on  former  occasions  the  .Sultan  was  merely 
l)laying  a  game  of  political  intrigue  ;  he  was  trying  to  please  and 
amuse  the  Powers  so  as  to  get  his  own  way  on  certain  points. 
When  his  end  was  gained,  the  Constitution  quickly  vanished  into 
the  gulf  of  oblivion.     Will   the  present  Constitution,  set  up  as  a 


THF.    NEW    WOMAN    IN    TURKEY. 

Turkish  women  unveiled  celebrating  the  grant  of  the  Constitution  at  the  Theatre  d'Ete 

at  Salonica. 


CROWDS    (_  lllLliK  INC     T  U  I-.    SI   L  TAN. 

The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  used  to  be  whirled  through  the  streets  at  a  pace  calculated  to 
foil  the  aim  of  any  would-be  assassin.  Now  the  popular  feeling  has  so  changed  that  he  stops  long 
enougli  for  a  camera  attack  ;  but  lie  still  wears  a  hunted  look. 

countermine  against  therelorm  movements  inaugurated  by  Russia 
and  England,  prove  as  short-lived  as  its  predecessor  ?" 

In  the  first  place  the  finance  question  is  being  carefully  considered 
and  methods  are  being  taken  for  providing  ample  funds  without 
either  extortion  or  bribery.     The  present  writer  believes  that  the 
new  Turkish  Constitution  will  not  be  threatened  by  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  holds  that  Abdul  Hamid  is  powerless  to  turn  back  from 
the  course  he  has  taken  toward  becoming  a  constitutional 
monarch.     In  the  second  place  the  present  Constitution 
is  not  inspired  by  him.     It  answers  the  demand  of  the 
people.     In  this  writer's  words  : 

"The  giving  of  the  first  Constitution  was  nothing  but 
a  clever  comedy  played  before  an  audience  of  Powers. 
The  principal  actor  had  no  taste  for  his  part  and  repeated 
the  words  by  rote.  Only  the  author  and  his  collabora- 
tor, Midhat  Pasha,  guessed  at  the  significance  of  the  in- 
cident. The  public,  the  Ottoman  people,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  credible  witnesses,  were  utterly  without  part 
or  lot  in  the  matter." 

The  power  of  the  clergy  was  at  that  time  set  against 
tlie  liberty  which  the  people  demanded  and  whicli  is 
now  being  proclaimed,  Init  newspapers  and  railroads 
have  altered  matters.     To  quote  further: 

"  The  enlightenment  of  the  people  thus  accomplished 
has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  clergy  [hodjas,  mol- 
lahs,  and  the  ulema].  It  is  indeed  the  clergy  who  with 
the  utmost  pertinacity  are  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
freedom  and  equality.  We  have  seen  the  long-haired, 
white-turbaned  hodja  joined  hand  and  glove  with  the 
Greek  pope  in  his  dirty  biretta  in  advocating  liberty,  and 
with  these  men  of  religion,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  es- 
pecially military  officers  join  in  the  agitation.  ...  In 
these  days  the  Constitution  is  known  and  advocated  not 
only  among  the  few,   who  form  the  exclusive  class,   l)r.t 
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in   every   circle,    if  not  of  tlie  common    people,    at    least  of  the 
educated  masses,  including  military  officers." 

The  most  formidable  feature  of  tlie  propaganda,  \\c  are  told,  is 
the  secrecy  with  which  it  was  obstinately  carried  on.  .A  .secret 
committee  of"  Unity  and  Progress"  was  formed,  consisting  largely 
of  profe.ssional  men,  physicians,  and  officers.  "  They  were  sworn 
in  on  the  Koran  and  the  revolver." 

This  committee  was  instrumental  in  phicarding  the  cities  with 
revolutionary  proclamations.    Their  rules  were  "  Draconian."    Any 


THE     REACTIONARY     SPY    GATHERING     I'P   REVOLUTIONISTS    FOR 
IMPRISONMENT   AND    DEATH. 

(The  first  Turkish  political  caricature  ever  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ) 

—  KeriikcioH  i Salonika  i . 

one  \vho  tore  down  the  proclamations  was  sooner  or  later  shot. 
But  the  Sultan  is  absolutely  destitute  at  present  of  either  offensive 
or  defensive  means.     In  the  words  of  this  writer  : 

"The  part  played  by  the  army,  and  more  especially  by  the  navy, 
in  the  revolution,  and  how  such  factors  have  rendered  a  backdown 
of  the  Sultan  and  a  return  of  despotism  utterly  impossible,  how  the 
loss  of  his  palace  guards  and  secret  agents  has  made  a  reaction 
utterly  out  of  the  question,  the  course  of  events  will  fully  show." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literarv  Digest. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  WILBUR  WRIGHT 

WHAT  is  most  remarkable  in  the  foreign  press  comments  on 
the  new  American  aeroplane  at  Le  Mans,  i.n  Fiance,  is  the 
attention  which  has  been  drawn  to  the  inventor  and  worker  per- 
sonally. He  is,  in  fact,  almost  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  The 
movements  and  uniforms  of  emperors  and  kings  were  never  watched 
with  more  gaping  curiosity  and  chronicled  with  more  painstaking 
detail  than  reporters  find  fit  and  necessary  in  dealing  with  him  they 
call  "the  fanatic  of  flight."  "Enthusiast"  might  have  been  a 
better  word.  But  the  London  Daily  Mail,  while  confessing  that 
he  is  a  genius,  finds  significance  in  "his  shirt  of  a  curious  deep 
green  color";  "his  long,  slouching,  Ked-Indian  gait  ;"  the  "tune 
of  no  particular  melody"  which  he  whistled  ;  and  the  "short,  jerky 
manner  "  in  which  he  spoke.  "  He  seemed  born  to  fly,"  adds  the 
writer,  and  in  much  the  same  strain  as  the  Evening  Standard^ 
which  we  quoted  last  week,  he  launches  out  into  the  following 
rhapsody : 

"  There  was  something  strange  about  the  tall,  gaunt  figure.  The 
face  was  remarkable,  the  head  suggested  that  of  a  bird,  and  the 
features,  dominated  by  a  long,  prominent  no.se  that  iuightened  the 
bird-like  effect,  were  long  and  bony.  A  weird  half-smile  played 
about  the  clean-shaven  chin  and  puckered  lips,  and  the  skin  was 
deeply  tanned  with  wind  and  sun.  From  behind  the  grayish  blue 
depths  of  his  eyes  there  seemed  to  shine  something  of  the  light  of 
the  sun." 

Mr.  Bolide,  the  great  French  motor  manufactor,  in  whose  work- 


shops Mr.  Wright  labored  for  si.x  weeks  on  his  aeroi^lane.  says  of 
the  -American  sky-sailor: 

"I  believe  him  to  be  a  marvel  of  inventive  genius.  I  have 
watched  him  and  studied  his  machine,  and  I  am  convinced  that  his 
aeroplane,  in  spite  of  many  crude  little  points  in  it,  is  the  most 
perfect  instrument  of  flight  known  up  to  the  present  time." 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chroniilc  thinks  that 
Wright's  apparent  imperturbability  and  phlegmatic  silence  belie 
his  real  character,  and  relates  the  following  incident  : 

"When  the  great  white  bird  rose  high  into  the  air  and  made  evo- 
lutions with  the  ease  of  a  ship  at  sea,  there  was  a  feeling  of  inde- 
scribable emotion  among  the  small  crowd  of  onlookers.  We  .some- 
how felt  we  had  done  Wilbur  Wright  a  great  wrong  in  ever  doubt- 
ing his  ability  to  fly.  We  rushed  out  and  cheered.  We  felt  that 
at  least  the  dawn  of  the  Flying  Age  had  come,  and  we  grasped 
his  hands  with  fervid  admiration.  I  saw  that  his  face  lighted  up 
and  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  by  his  hand-shake  I  knew  that  be- 
neath the  outward  mask  of  coldness  the  man  was  full  of  vibrating 
nerve." 

That  Mr.  Wilbur  Wright  has  a  great  aversion  to  photographers 
arose  from  the  fact  that  he  had  .sold  the  right  to  the  earliest  illus- 
trations of  his  invention  to  New-York  publishers  whose  interests 
he  wished  to  protect.  Yet  the  French  treat  of  his  apparent  oddity 
on  this  score  in  a  light  tone  of  persiflage,  and  a  writer  in  the  Paris 
Fif^aro  addresses  him  as  follows  : 

"To  Mr.  Wright,  the  bird.  You  are  a  mechanician  of  genius, 
sir,  but  you  have  one  fault.  You  have  an  exaggerated  detestation 
of  photographers.  .  .  .  Such  sensitiveness  in  a  man  who  flie.s  is 
astounding,  for  if  there  is  one  creature  in  the  animal  kingdom,  one 
living  being  who  can  not  hope  to  e.scape  the  photographer,  it  is  the 
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bird.  You  have  performed  the  miracle  of  floating  in  air.  You  are 
a  superhuman  creature,  and  think  nothing  of  surmounting  all  bar- 
riers, of  escaping  from  any  prison,  of  crossing  all  frontiers  without 
fear  of  custom-houses.  You  go  where  you  like  ;  you  appear  every- 
where, and  yet — is  it  possible  that  you  actually  refuse  to  be  photo- 
graphed ?  It  was  said  by  our  fathers  that  no  one  should  tempt  the 
devil.     It  is  none  the  less  true  that  no  one  should  exasperate  the 
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Kdwaid  the  Fat  tries 
to  balance  tlie  trident  of 
Neptune. 


Nicholas  dances  on  a 
sniokin"  bomb. 


William  II.  throws  the 
heavy  hammer  of  defiance 
at  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Tiie  "  Sick  Man  "  flings  away  his  crutch  and 
appears  as  a  rope-dancer.  How  long  can  he 
keep  his  balance  i 

—  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


THE    OLYMPIC    GAMES    IN    POLITICS. 


photographer.  Or  ratlier.  alter  exasperating  him,  you  should  put 
yourself  mentally  in  his  place,  and  let  him  have  his  will,  to  which 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  world  have  submitted." 
—  Translations  made  for 'Ywv.  Literarv  Digest. 


A  NEW   RULE  IN  THE  KONGO 

MINGLED  applause  and  foreboding  from  the  European  edi- 
torial observers  greet  the  fact  that  the  Belgian  Legislature 
lias  at  last  agreed  to  take  over  the  Kongo  Free  State  and  administer 
it  as  a  colony.  The  applause  is  for  the  courage  shown  by  this 
""young  nation"  shoulderin?.  the  responsibility  of  reforming  and 
administering  a  territory  which  has  been  wasted  by  mercenary 
adventurers,  while  its  inhabitants,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel, 
have  been  more  than  decimated  through  the  greed  of  a  king  who 
has  been  more  bitterly  vilified  and  caricatured  both  in  his  public 
and  private  character  than  any  other  European  sovereign,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Czar  of  Russia.  Belgium  assumes  generally  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  Free  State  ;  and  the  press  point  out  that  as 
England,  represented  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  has  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  present  arrangement,  so  England 
shall  stand  by  to  see  fair  play.  While  according  to  the  Times 
correspondent  the  Belgians,  like  the  French,  are  home-staying  peo- 
ple and  hate  colonial  life,  patriotic  pride  and  a  sense  of  national 
honor  inspire  in  the  Belgian  press  a  favorable  comment  on  the 
transaction. 

The  Etoih  Beige  (Brussels)  declares  that  "ail  good  citizens 
will  rejoice";  and  the  organ  of  the  court,  the  Metropole  (Brus- 
sels), talks  of  "the  vast  colonial  territory  which  his  Majesty 
the  King  has  provided  for  Belgians  with  such  prudence  and  cour- 
age." as  leading  her  to  "  heightened  glory  and  enhanced  prosperity." 
But  "the  date  of  this  transaction  will  be  marked  in  our  records  as 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  in  our  history."  exclaims  the  Peu- 
ple  (Brussels),  the  Socialist  organ,  while  the  Liberal  Gazette 
(Brussels)  utters  its  forebodings  of  Belgium  danger  in  under- 
taking such  an  enterprise,  wliich  may  bring  witit  it  international 
complications  and  tlie  corruptions  incident  to  colonial  exploita- 
tion, and  after  urging  her  to  do  what  is  riglit.  it  continues  in  an 
exalted  tone  : 

"  We  are  not  becoming  the  masters  of  a  race  :  we  are  undertaking 
the  guardianship  of  children  whom  we  must  turn  into  business 
men.  .  .  .  We  do  not  wish  to  grow  rich  at  their  e.xpense.  because 
such  a  thing  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  noliility  and  at  tlie  same 


time  be  imprudent.  .  .  .  Would  it  were  possible  that  we  could 
give  Europe  an  example  of  a  new  policy  in  colonial  administra- 
tion, a  policy  single-mindedly  bent  on  the  enlightenment  of 
humanity,  while  at  the  same  time  we  at  home  remained  an 
industrious  nation  respecting  in  others  the  liberty  we  so  passion- 
ately love." 

The  German  press  as  a  general  thing  speak  favorably  of  the 
annexation;  witness  the  powerful  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  {V>^x- 
lin),  which  warmly  welcomes  Belgium  as  a  colonial  Power  in 
Africa  and  ends  as  follows  : 

"Germany  was  the  first  in  the  line  of  the  Powers  to  stand  spon- 
sor for  Belgium.  Germany  has  followed  the  career  of  the  young 
state  with  unabated  interest  and  good-will.  Belgium  may  feel 
sure  that  she  will  never  find  her  colonial  neighbor  on  her  east  lack- 
ing in  friendship  and  good  feeling.  Germany  will  do  all  in  her 
power  to  assist  Belgium  in  promoting  the  work  of  civilization 
which  she  has  undertaken." 

But  England's  interference  is  dreaded  by  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tiing.  The  state  of  things  with  England  as  "patron  and  overseer  " 
is  not  likely  to  "enhance  the  comfort  of  Belgium  in  the  pursuit  of 
her  new  enterprise,"  and  the  writer  somewhat  coldly  wishes  Bel- 
gium "the  best  success  in  any  case."  This  view  of  the  matter  is 
echoed  by  the  Clerical  Germania  (Berlin). 

The  annexation  is  naturally  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
press  of  England,  through  whose  intervention,  we  are  told,  it  was 
brought  to  pass.  The  London  C/tronicle,  A'ews,  Standard,  and 
i1/rt// sound  a  pean  of  exultation,  and  T/ie  Tizzies,  while  acknowl- 
edging the  difficulties  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Belgians, 
summarizes  the  incident  as  follows  : 

"They  are  a  young  people  and  an  enterprising  people;  their 
sons  have  in  many  parts  of  the  world  shown  'grit'  and  a  love  of 
industry  and  justice,  while  during  the  course  of  these  many  months 
of  discussion  the  sense  of  national  responsibility  has  markedly 
grown.  They  have  produced  statesmen  and  thinkers,  like  M. 
\'andervelde,  willing  to  risk  much,  even  party  ties,  for  what  they 
l)elieve  to  be  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty.  Everytliing  points  to 
the  likelihood  that  tiiey  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  their  new  burden. 
And  perhaps  on  this  cccasion  it  will  not  be  unseemly  if  we  find 
some  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  Englishmen  have  taken 
no  small  part  in  unearthing  the  iniquities  of  the  old  Kongo  admin- 
i.^tration,  in  creating  and  stimulating  public  opinion  against  them 
in  Belgium  and  throughout  Europe,  and  in  working  unceasingly, 
and  often  against  hope,  for  the  brighter  days  which  seem  now  to 
be  dawning  on  the  dumb  and  opprest  nationalities  of  Central 
.\(v\c:\."'- Tza // s/d t/ons  zziade for  The  Litkkakv  Digest. 
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THE   FAT   IN   THE  FIRE   IN    MOROCCO 

''T^  1 1 11  acknowledgment  of  .Mulai  Hatid  as   Sultan  ol   Morocco 

■'•  by  the  (German  Government  has  caused  something  like  con- 
sternation in  European  political  circles.  Mulai  Hatid  is  a  usurper, 
and  as  his  defeated  adversary  Abdul  Aziz  is  tiie  only  ruler  of  the 
Shereefian  Empire  recognized  by  tiie  Powers  in  the  Algeciras 
Convention,  to  which  Germany  is  a  party,  the  English,  ?>ench, 
Austrian,  and  Italian  press  have  all  along  maintained  that  there 
ougiit  really  to  be  two  conditions 
on  whicli  alone  the  victorious 
pretender  could  be  acknowledged 
Sultan.  The  consent  of  the 
I'owers  being  obtained,  Mulai 
Hahd's  agreement  to  the  Algeci- 
ras Convention  must  follow  be- 
fore he  l)e  recognized  as  successor 
to  Ids  brother.  Anticipating  the 
consent  of  the  Powers  and  the 
newly  proclaimed  Sultan's  sign- 
ing of  the  Convention,  Germany 
has  taken  the  initiative,  on  her 
own  responsibility,  of  formally 
hailing  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan. 

The  Emperor  of  (Germany  has 
thus  defied  all  the  weights  and 
measures  of  ordinary  diplomacy, 
flung  liis  rattling  saber  into  the 
.scale,  and  hoisted  Mulai  Hafid  to 
a  recognized  preeminence.  The 
shock  was  felt  in  Paris,  as  we  gather  from  the  press,  from  the  Rue 
d'Orsay  to  the  Bourse.  The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  took 
heart  of  grace  immediately  to  make  an  official  note  in  the  Paris 
Temps  which  outlined  the  position  taken  by  his  Government.  In 
this  declaration  we  read  between  the  lines  that  a  contention  is  im- 
minent which  may  bring  Germany  and  France  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Mr,  Pichon  declares  that  France  and  Spain  had  been  elaborating 
a  program  which  was  to  be  presented  to  Mulai  Hafid  with  the  view 
of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  Europe  and  America  in  Morocco. 
As  no  exception  to  this  proposal  was  made  by  (iermany,  altho  all 
the  signatories  to  the  Algeciras  Convention  had  already  been  noti- 
fied concerning  it,  "we  presumed,"  goes  on  this  note,  "that  Ger- 
many fully  acquiesced  in  the  action  taken,  until  suddenly  this 
thunder-i:lap  came  out  of  a  blue  sky." 

The  French  press  are  unanimous  in  condemning  the  proceedings 
of  Prince  von  Buelow  in  this  matter.  The  Temps  editorially  de- 
clares that  in  pursuing  "a  personal  policy,  and  thus  acting  against 
tiie  interest  of  the  Powers,  (iermany  must  not  grumble  if  she  feels 
herself  more  than  ever  isolated."  "The  action  of  Germany  is 
futile,"  comments  the  Joiirnal  ties  Dt'ba/s  (Paris),  "and  can  only 
complicate  existing  difficulties  in  Morocco,"  "The  period  of  ten- 
sion is  now  come  back  again."  complains  the  Z./'^^/'A'' (Paris),  but 
it  finds  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  ICuropean  press  is  with 
France.  The  writer  might  have  added  that  in  this  contretemps 
the  Kaiser  (for  he  personally  is  credited  with  this  coup  d'Alat)  is 
acting  in  jilain  contradiction  to  the  opinion  exprest  on  the  defeat 
and  flight  of  Abdul  Aziz  by  that  portion  of  the  German  i)ress  which 
had  shown  most  opposition  to  the  movements  of  France  in  Morocco, 
and  which  greeted  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm  the  victory  of  Mulai 
Hafid.  The  Taeirliclie  Rtimiscluiu  (Berlin),  while  deprecating  tlie 
summons  of  a  second  Algeciras  Conference,  thought  iliat  Mulai 
Hafid  must  bind  himself  to  the  stipulations  of  the  first  (onference 
before  his  claims  were  recognized.  "Those  claims  are  fniik- until 
they  are  indorsed  by  the  Powers,"  said  the  Deutsche  Tat^eszciluuji^ 
(Berlin),  Alike  view  was  taken  by  the  lierliner  '/'ni^eblott,  \\\{t 
J'ldukfurter  Xeitutifr,  the  Germaitia.  and  tlie  .\atioual Zcituiij^. 

The  Spanish  press  expect  that   .Mnlai  Hatid  may  iciiudiatc  the 


THE   VENEZUELAN   CHESTNCTS, 

.•\.>JEK1CA  TO  Holland - 

'"Come,  dearest  friend  of  mine,  and  quick 
Perform  for  ine  your  master  trick. 
My  cliestnuts  from  the  ashes  draw  ; 
Of  course  you  needn't  burn  your  paw." 

— Am  sUrda  miner. 


treaties  made  by  his  predeces.sor,  including  the  Algeciras  Conven- 
tion, as  lie  is  a  Moroccan  Nationalist,  So  speaks  the  Efioca 
(.Madrid),  while  the  Dinrio  Universal  (Madrid)  even  thinks  he 
may  demand  the  annulment  of  the  Algeciras  Convention.  But  the 
Powers  will  prevent  this,  declares  the  Heraldo  (Madrid).  The 
English  generally  took  the  same  view  as  that  of  the  French  press, 
and  The  Mornintr  Post  (London)  thought  that  Mulai  was  a  man 
of  large  mind  and  unlikely  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  Powers, 
w  ithout  w  hose  unanimous  concurrence  he  could  not  reign.    .Among 

other  organs  The  Globe.  The 
Daily  Graphic,  and  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  all  of  London, 
speak  in  the  same  strain. 

Germany  meanwhile  lays  the 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that 
she  has  done  well  and  secured  the 
pacification  of  Morocco.  Thus, 
apropos  of  Mulai  Hafid's  recog- 
nition in  (jermany,  we  read  in 
the  Suddeutsche  Zeitung,  an  or- 
gan which  Prince  von  Buelow  is 
known  to  inspire  : 

"We  are  not  following  any 
policy  of  mere  blutf.  We  are  not 
pursuing  a  diplomatic  course 
which  is  simply  bent  on  selfishly 
safeguarding  German  interests  in 
Morocco.  (Germany  awaits  with 
perfect  tranquillity  the  response 
which  the  Powers  who  were  par- 
ties to  the  Algeciras  Convention 

will    make    to   her    recognition   of  Mulai   Hafid." — Translations 

made  for  TnK  Litkk.akv  DlGE.ST. 


HOLLAND  AND  VENEZUELA 

"  ^MALL,  but  a  fighter."  was  the  ancient  description  of  a  brave 
^-^  man  of  low  stature.  And  Holland  is  small,  but  the  tradi- 
tions of  Van  Tromp's  victories  have  not  died  away  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  never  will.  According  to  the  Telegraaf  (T\\(t  Hague), 
the  government  organ,  Mr.  Van  Swinderen,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  prepared  to  adopt  coercive  measures  in  case  Castro  still 
remains  recalcitrant.  The  defier  of  Europe  doubtless  thinks  he 
can  easily  defy  Holland  with  her  small  naval  force  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  but  the  Dutch  organ  above  quoted  says  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  preparing  to  send  an  ultimatum  if  necessary.  The  com- 
plications of  the  dispute  between  the  two  Powers,  involving  as  the) 
do  certain  questions  of  extradition,  and  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  De 
Reus,  Dutch  Minister  to  V^enezuela,  do  not  admit  of  arbitration, 
altho  this  is  urged  by  a  portion  of  the  Dutch  press.  To  quote 
further  from  the  Telegraaf: 

"The  dispute  is  not  of  a  private  or  commercial  ciiaracter.  like 
]>revious  diflRculties  between  \'enezuela  and  the  British,  German, 
and  American  governments,  which  were  more  or  less  of  a  private 
nature,  the  object  being  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  a  claim,  which 
is  not  made  in  the  case  of  Holland.  The  question  is  rather  one  of 
sovereignly  and  national  honor,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  solution 
by  meaiLs  of  ai  bitration." 

'i'he  same  paper  adds  that  while  an.xious  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  dispute,  the  (Government  intends  to  make  a  naval 
demonstration  before  La  (iuayra,  the  port  of  Caracas,  and  for  this 
purpose  has  dispatched  the  two  cruisers  C'trecAt  unA  Holland  to 
reenforce  the  Caribbean-Sea  squadron. 

Commenting  on  this  news,  the  Paris  'Temps  declares  that  should 
Holland  blockade  Guayra  she  may  reckon  on  the  support  of  Europe 
and  .Aincric.i.  Tims  to  chastise  "the  arrogance  of  the  dictator" 
might  alloid  "an  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  settlement  all  round 
of  Venezuela's  outstanding  difficulties  with  the  other  Powers." — 
7'ntnsla/iou  //ia</c  for  'Vnv.  Liii-.k.vkv   l)i(,i;sr. 
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WEATHER  AND  SICKNESS 

^  I  "HAT  epidemic  diseases  may  be  connected  wilii  atmospheric 
*■  conditions  is  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  A.  Magelssen  in 
Janus  (Amsterdam).  His  article  has  recently  been  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  in  Berlin  as  the  last  of  a  series  entitled  //  'cttcr  mid 
Kraukheit  (Weather  and  Sickness).  According:  to  this  writer, 
life  may  be  regarded  as  tiie  i  esidt  of  certain  conditions  and  forces, 
creative,  upbuilding,  or  destructive.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant factor  is  movement.     He  savs  : 

"The  sun  moves  with  lightning  rapidity  through  space,  drawing 
the  planets  with  it ;  the  eartli  revolves  on  its  axis  in  a  circle  around 
the  sun  ;  so  do  all  the  other  planets.  Above  all,  the  whole  atmos- 


AVERAUE     WINTER      TEM- 
PERATURK. 


CURVE   OF    SICKNESS. 
(SCARLET   KEVER.) 


phere  is  in  continual  upheaval ;  there  is  an  endless  succession  of 
light  and  darkness,  of  whirling  currents  and  drafts,  of  clouds,  of 
electricity,  of  change  of  temperature,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  an 
analogy  with,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  the  consequence  cf,  the 
greater  movements  of  the  sun. 

"But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  influence  can  these  movements  have 
on  the  conditions  of  life?  An  enormous  one.  Do  not  these  move- 
ments entail  changes  in  temperature  and  weather.^  Does  not  vege- 
tation spring  up  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  rain  1  Is  not  seed 
spread  by  the  wind,  and  does  not  the  cyclone  as  well  as  the  earth- 
quake bring  death  and  ruin?  But  above  all  does  not  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  (that  is,  the  succession  of  night  and  day) 
make  manifold  changes  1  Does  it  not  stir  up  new  activity  and 
new  life  ?  The  temperature  of  the  body  rises  and  falls  ;  there  is 
greater  and  again  diminishing  capacity  for  work  ;  there  arises  the 
need  for  sleep,  etc.  ...  So  it  is  with  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun  (the  change  of  seasons),  for  altho  man  is  not  visi- 
bly affected  as  animals  and  plants,  since  he  does  not  fade  in 
autumn,  as  the  plants  do,  nor  fall  into  a  periodical  sleep  like  the 
bear,  he  is  influenced,  nevertheless,  as  statistics  have  proved.  The 
composition  of  the  blood  and  serum  vary  with  the  seasons,  as  does 
liability  to  contagion,  etc.,  while  it  has  long  been  admitted  that 
convalescence  is  surer  and  easier  in  spring  and  summer 

"  If  it  is  accepted  that  the  seasons  have  an  influence  on  the  human 
organism  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  like  changes  are  wrought 
by  the  weather,  as  the  active  factors  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 


CURVE   OF 
TEMPERATURE. 


SICKNESS   CURVE. 


i.e.,    the     presence    or   absence   of  sunlight   or     dampness;    the 
atmospheric  pressure;  the  temperature,  etc." 

Every  living  being  must  adapt  itself  to  its  environment  if  it 
would  exist.  Further,  w^hen  the  environment  changes,  the  organ- 
ism must  undergo  corresponding  modifications.  Now  these  atmos- 
pheric changes  wrought  by  the  weather  affect  the  physical  environ- 
ment, to  which  everything  living  must  adapt  itself.  Therefore, 
Dr.  Magelssen  adds  : 

"As  life  is  a  reproduction  of  the  organism's  environment,  and 
as  this  environment  is  nothing  else  but  the  natural  forces  contained 
in  the  atmosphere,  it  necessarily  follows  that  life  is  more  or  less 
a  repetition  of  atmospherical  conditions." 

These  statements  are  backed  up  with  facts.  Investigations  are 
as  yet  comparatively  hard  to  conduct;  nevertheless.  Dr.  Magelssen 


has  succeeded  iu  recording  some  very  interesting  observations, 
made  annually  in  Cluistiania  since  tlie  year  i860.  The  changes  in 
temperature  and  weuher  are  marked  by  a  curved  line,  and  under- 
neath this  are  recorded  the  fluctuations  of  particular  diseases,  such 
as  scarlet  fever,  etc.  I'pon  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the 
curve  representing  biological  and  pathological  data  is  nothing  but 
a  slightly  moditicd  repetition  of  the  curve  marking  the  variations 
of  weather,  temperature,  etc.  Dr.  Magelssen  naturally  concludes 
that  life  is  a  consequence,  repetition,  or  reflection  of  the  external 
lorces  around  the  organism.  Atmosi)herical  conditions,  he  says, 
"must  l)c  counted  among  these  forces,  possessing  the  power  to 
create,  conserve,  and  destroy."  As  the  eye  has  been  developed  by 
the  vibrations  of  tiie  luminiferous  ether,  and  as  the  ear  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  vil)rations  of  sound,  so  man  stands  in  relation  to  the 
external  forces  of  nature.  And  therefore  when  an  inquiry  is  made 
as  to  the  cause  of  epidemic  diseases,  we  should  look  into  those 
creative  or  destructive  forces  which  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
different  elements  of  the  weather,  and  which  have  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  all  living  organisms.  —  Translation  made  for  Thk  Litkr- 
AKY  Digest. 


GRAVE  BACTERIOLOGICAL  MISTAKES 

O  ERIOUS  doul)t  has  been  thrown  on  the  reliability  of  the  esti- 
'^  mates  of  bacteria  in  sainples  of  water  and  milk,  in  a  recent 
discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  Public  Health  Association, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  same  sample  may  be  estimated  as 
perfectly  safe  by  one  expert  and  as  dangerous  by  another,  simply 
because  of  different  methods  of  calculation.  The  estimation  of 
the  purity  of  water  or  milk,  as  made  by  a  bacteriologist,  depends 
on  the  number  of  germs  found  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  fluid. 
These  are  estimated  by  mixing  some  of  the  Water  or  milk  with 
an  appropriate  culture-medium  and  then  couriting  the  resulting 
"colonies  "  of  bacteria,  the  assumption  being  that  eich  germ  would 
give  rise  to  one  colony.  In  a  paper  on  "The  Mathematics  of  the 
Bacterial  Count "  read  before  the  Public  Health  Association  and 
now  printed  in  The  American  Journal  of  Ptiblic  Hygiene  (Bos'toft, 
August),  H.  W.  Hill,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health 
Laboratories,  tells  us  that  this  assumption  is  not  always  correct. 
H  e  says  : 

"  It  might  be  supposed,  and  the  earlier  bacteriologists  evideiitly 
did  suppose,  that  plates  thus  prepared  would  indicate  reasonably 
accurately  the  total  number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  material 
tested,  at  least  of  those  varieties  which  would  grow  under  the 
conditions  (media,  temperature,  humidity,  and  length  of  incuba- 
tion) imposed,  icil/ionl  regard  to  whether  the  number  of  such 
bacteria  present  were  few  or  many,  i.e.,  that  i  cubic  centimeter  of 
water,  milk,  etc.,  containing  100  growable  bacteria  would,  when 
introduced  into  a  plate,  yield  100  colonies  per  plate,  while  i  cubic 
centimeter  of  water,  milk,  etc.,  containing  10,000 growable  bacteria 
would  yield,  when  introduced  into  a  plate,  io,oco  colonies  per 
plate.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  this  is  entirely  fallacious  and 
to  urge  the  true  status." 

The  fact  is,  as  Mr.  Hill  goes  on  to  demonstrate,  that  fewer 
colonies  will  develop  when  there  are  so  many  bacteria  as  to  crowd 
the  medium,  because  there  is  not  nourishment  for  all.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  count  largely  depends,  therefore,  on  this  element, 
and  when  an  inaccurate  count  is  multiplied  by  the  factor  necessary 
to  show  the  total  number  in  a  unit  quantity  of  the  liquid,  the  error 
may  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus,  of  two  labora- 
tories, one  may  report  a  given  sample  of  milk  as  bacterially  safe, 
while  another  may  pronounce  it  dangerous.  Moreover,  even  if  this 
source  of  error  be  recognized  and  allowance  be  made  for  it,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  this  should  be  done  everywhere  in 
the  same  way.     Says  Mr.  Hill  : 

"  It  is  becoming  a  matter  of  serious  public-healtli  interes't  that 
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bacterial  counts  made  in  different  laboratories  should  he  made  not 
alone  witli  the  same  technical  methods,  but  also  ivit/i  unifoniiity 
of  calculation.  If  not  uniformly  calculated,  uniformity  in  technic 
is  of  no  advantage  whatever.  The  weight  given  to  the  bacterial 
count  in  the  production  of  certitied  and  inspected  milk,  and  in  the 
bacterial  supervision  of  market  milk,  makes  it  very  essential  that 
two  laboratories  engaged  in  examining  the  same  milk  should  at 
least  approximate  the  same  results.  This  is  quite  impossible,  not- 
withstanding uniformity  in  technic,  if  practically  identical  counts 
be  calculated  and  recorded  by  different  methods.     To  illustrate 

from  actual  practise  :  of 
two  laboratories  examin- 
ing the  same  milk,  one 
reported  that  the  counts 
l)retty  uniformly  approxi- 
mated 10,000  per  cubic 
centimeter,  while  the 
other  reported  pretty  uni- 
formly counts  ranging  in 
the  neighljorhood  of  half 
a  million.  Thus  one  lab- 
oratory would  have  ap- 
l)roved  this  milk  for  cer- 
tification, while  the  other 
would  have  condemned 
it  utterly  on  the  stand- 
ards for  both  certified 
and  inspected  milk,  and 
would  have  rejected  some 
of  it,  at  least,  even  as 
market  milk." 

From  an  examination 
of  different  approved 
methods  of  calculation 
now  in  use  Mr.  Hill  shows 
that  in  an  examination  of  milk  containing  actually  from  100,000 
to  200,000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  the  calculated  results  might 
easily  be  such  that  one  laboratory  would  approve  the  milk  for 
market  purposes  only;  the  second  would  approve  it  for  inspected 
milk,  but  not  for  certification  ;  while  the  third  laboratory  would 
approve  it  even  for  certification,  all  using  identical  methods  and 
standards,  except  that  of  calculation  of  count.  Evidently  this  is  a 
serious  matter.  Mr.  Hill  lays  down  rules  which  he  says  will  insure 
accuracy  ;  and  if  other  bacteriologists  agree  with  him,  it  would  seem 
that  these  could  not  be  adopted  too  soon  by  public  laboratories. 


REMAINS     OK    MUD    TELEOR APH-IMLLAR 
HDI.IVIA. 


QUEER  TELEGRAPH-POLES— What  the  writer  calls  "the  most 
original  telegraph-line  in  the  world  "  once  extended  between  the 
city  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  and  the  town  of  Oruro,  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  connecting  it  with  the  seaport  of  Antofa- 
gasta,  where  the  remains  of  the  line  may  still  be 
seen.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Electrical  Review 
(London,  August  7) : 


a  journey  in  the  neighborhood  recently,  sends  us  a  photograph  of 
one  of  these  pillars,  showing  the  remarkable  state  of  preservation 
after  being  abandoned  for  twenty  years.  Among  other  curious 
telegraph-lines  may  be  mentioned  the  growing  pole  line  erected  in 
L'ganda  by  an  ingenious  English  engineer,  who,  unable  to  find  any 
dead  wood  which  would  withstand  the  white  ants,  hit  on  the  idea 
of  transporting  growing  bark-cloth  trees  to  the  side  of  the  roads 
and  using  them  as  poles.  This  system  has,  we  believe,  been  in 
use  some  ten  years  with  success,  and  no  doubt  our  readers  have 
noticed  photographs  of  these  tree  poles  which  have  appeared  in 
magazines.  In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  trees  are  also  made  use  of 
for  a  similar  purpose,  but  here  a  wire  is  stretched  across  the  road 
between  trees  on  either  side,  and  the  insulator  is  suspended  in  its 
middle,  and  the  line  is  thus  over  the  road  and  clear  from  vegetation." 


CANAL-BOATS  TOWED  BY  AUTOMOBILES 

\  N  i;\\'  solution  of  the  problem  of  mechanical  traction  in 
■^*-  canals,  depending  upon  the  use  of  automobiles  for  towage, 
on  an  ordinary  tow-path,  has  been  proposed  by  a  French  engineer. 
Ernest  Lorin,  of  Doulaincourt.  A  writer  in  La  Nature  (Paris, 
.August  8)  notes  that  among  the  present  systems  of  mechanical  i)ni- 
pulsion  on  canals  some  u.se  electricity  applied  directly  to  the 
boats  themselves,  and  some  through  the  intermediary  of  trolleys. 
Lorin's  plan  is  of  a  different  type  entirely.     Says  the  writer : 

"  He  utilizes  an  automobile  tractor,  built  precisely  like  an  ordi- 
nary motor-car,  but  provided  in  the  rear  with  a  drum  mounted  on 
a  special  frame  and  bearing  devices  intended  to  limit  the  force  of 
traction  and  to  follow  the  direction  imposed  upon  it  by  the  cable 
joining  it  to  the  towed  boat.  i\long  the  edge  of  the  canal  are 
arranged,  at  intervals,  posts  to  which  the  tractor  is  moored  by 
means  of  hooks  like  antenna^  which  it  bears  in  front.  The 
motor  serves  alternately  as  a  means  of  progression  and  to  apply 
a  tractive  force  to  the  cable  through  an  appropriate  system 
of  gears. 

"The  working  of  such  a  system  may  easily  be  understood.  The 
boat  being  connected  by  its  cable  with  the  drum,  the  autotractor 
sets  out  toward  one  of  the  mooring-posts,  the  cable  meanwhile  un- 
rolling from  the  drum.  The  tractor  being  moored  to  its  post,  the 
drum  is  then  geared  to  the  motor,  and  the  cable  is  rolled  up,  draw- 
ing to  it  the  boat  at  a  speed  that  is  easily  regulated.  When  it  has 
caught  up  with  the  tractor,  the  boat  continues  its  motion  by  reason 
of  its  acquired  velocity,  during  a  time  sufficient  to  allow  the  tractor 
to  leave  its  post  and  to  run  forward  to  another  one,  to  be  moored 
there.     The  boat's  progress  is  thus  very  nearly  continuous. 

"The  inventor  has  also  another  plan  in  which  the  drum  is  placed 
on  the  boat  itself  and  rotated  by  a  motor  using  alcohol,  naphtha, 
or  steam.  The  part  played  by  the  automobile  is  then  reduced  to 
that  of  carrying  forward  the  cable  from  mooring  to  mooring. 

"Again,  the  motor  on  the  boat  may  be  used  to  drive  a  dynamo 


"  In  this  part  of  Bolivia  there  are  no  growing  trees, 
and  wood  is  so  difficult  to  procure  that  even  the  or- 
dinary household  furniture  of  the  natives  is  invari- 
ably made,  not  of  wood,  but  of  dried  mud,  or  adobe, 
as  it  is  called.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprizing  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  in  iSSo  between  Chile  and 
Holivia,  and  the  need  for  a  telegraph-line  between 
the  two  places  mentioned  became  urgent,  that,  as 
all  communication  with  any  seaport  was  cut  off,  this 
material  was  used  to  construct  pillars  to  take  the 
place  of  ordinary  posts  for  supporting  the  wire,  with 
the  addition  of  old  bottles  as  insulators.  l"hese  pil- 
lars were  substantially  built  on  stone  foundations, 
and  measured  about  5  feet  square  at  the  base,  with  a 
height  of  about  15  feet.  They  were  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
no  meters  [361  feet],  and  thus  held  the  wire  at  a  heigiit  sufficient 
to  clear  the  only  animals  of  the  country,  the  llama  and  donkey. 
The  total  length  of  the  line  was  156  miles,  and  it  rendered  usefvd 
service  for  some  ten  years  before  being  replaced  by  the  ordinary 
wooden  telegraph-pole  line.     A  correspondent  of  ours,  who  made 
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wh(jse  current  is  transmitted  to  the  tractor,  which  is  tlieii  operated 
by  electricity. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  various  combinations  may  be  made  by 
the  use  of  this  autotractive  device,  whose  chief  advantage  is  the 
realization  of  a  speed  much  greater  than  those  hitherto  at  our 
disposal."— /Vrt;/.T/«//Vv/  moilc  for 'Vwv.  I.itkkakv  I)h;i:st. 
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ARTIFICIAL  FABRICS  BY  A  NEW  METHOD 

ARTIFICIAL  silk,  as  is  well  known,  is  formed  by  the  drying 
of  gummy  threads  drawn  out  from  a  thick  solution  of  cellu- 
lose or  woody  fiber.  The  threads  thus  obtained  may  be  woven 
like  real  silk.  By  a  recently  devised  process,  even  the  weaving 
may  be  dispensed  with,  textile  fabrics  being  closely  imitated 
directly  from  the  plastic  cellulose  paste.     Says  A.  Chaplet,  writing 

in   La   Xatiire    (Paris, 

August  i)  : 

"  Doubtless  because  of 
their  extreme  novelty, 
the  new  discoveries  are 
not  yet  industrially  ex- 
ploited ;  but  neither  was 
the  first  process  of 
Chardonnet  for  making 
artificial  silk,  and  we 
know  what  important 
results  have  followed 
upon  that.  Altho  only 
in  the  experimental 
stage,    the     fabrication 
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of   artificial  textiles  has  still  progressed  quite  far." 

Tlie  writer  states  that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
R(?au:nur  not  only  suggested  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  but 
stated  as  a  possibility  the  fabrication  of  cloth  by  processes  other 
than  weaving,  in  practically  the  manner  in  which  thin  sheets  of 
celluloid  are  nov/  produced.  Such  sheets,  however,  do  not  pos- 
sess the  properties  of  textiles,  because  in  the  latter  not  only  do  the 
component  threads  slide  one  upon  another,  but  numerous  empty 
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FORMATION   OF   DROUINAT'S   "  SIM  ILI-TISSUES." 

F,  spinner;  O,  shutter;  E,  cloth. 

spaces  are  iticluded,  giving  the  cloth  its  properties  of  plasticity 
and  thermic  insulation.  A  fabric  made  in  accordance  with  Reau- 
mur's suggestion  may  be  profitably  combined  with  woven  threads, 
however,  as  a  sheet  of  india-rubber  in  a  waterproof  garment.  In 
a  method  already  patented  in  France  ribbon  is  made  by  simply 
laying  sticky  threads  of  artificial  silk  side  by  side.  The  methods 
about  to  be  described,  however,  are  more  thoroughgoing.  That 
invented  by  Miller,  an  American,  produces,  we  are  told,  cloths 
imitating  closely  the  properties  of  woven  fabrics. 
Says  Mr.  Chaplet : 

"  He  employs  the  preliminary  processes  used  in 
all  manufactories  of  artificial  silk;  .  .  .  but  in- 
stead of  subjecting  the  thread  to  the  action  of  va- 
rious baths  and  then  winding  it  on  a  bobbin,  he 
deposits  it  on  a  movable  plane  surface,  so  that  the 
threads  take  a  zigzag  form,  thus  constituting  a 
sort  of  network.  .  .  .  Under  proper  conditions 
they  adhere  and  form  a  real  fabric.  Miller  receives 
the  threads  on  an  endless  band  made  of  a  flexi- 
ble substance  w'ith  smooth  and  non-adherent  surface  (of  waxed 
linen,  for  instance)  about  30  feet  long  at  least,  supported  by  slowly 
rotating  drums.  The  spinners,  which  are  placed  above,  are 
arranged  in  one  or  several  groups,  movable  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, and  moved  mechanically  by  the  same  power  as  the  band. 
Special  devices  make  it  possible  to  regulate  the  speeds  and  periods 
of  each  element  at  will.  Thus  a  large  number  of  combinations 
may  be  obtained  (see  figures).     Finally  the  whole  is  rolled  to  in- 
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sure  the  ailherer.ce  of  the  threads,  and  then  the  fabric  is  sub- 
jected to  the  different  treatments  (washing,  drying,  etc.)  used  in 
preparing  artificial  silks. 

"Altho  the  'simili-tissues  '  of  the  Drouinat  patents  are  similar  to 
those  of  Miller,  they  are  not  only  obtained  by  other  means,  but  by 
a  new  and  certainly  more  elegant  method.  There  is  no  formation 
of  a  thread,  but  immediate  transformation  of  the  plastic  paste  into 
a  fabric.  The  originality  of  the  process  consists  of  a  spinner 
from  which  the  substance  issues  in  a  thin  continuous  sheet,  either 
of  uniform  or  irregular 
thickness,  which  is  im- 
mediately modified  by  a 
movable  shutter  sliding 
over  the  spinner  (see 
figure). 

"  It  may  easily  be  im- 
agined, in  fact,  that  a 
'spinner'  in  the  shape 
of  a  very  narrow  slit 
will  produce,  when  noth- 
ing hinders,  a  continu- 
ous sheet,  like  a  sheet 
of  celluloid,  for  exam- 
ple ;  but  if  it  be  ob- 
structed by  a  plate  bear- 
ing a  slit  in  saw-tooth  pattern  and  having  a  vertical  to-and-fro 
motion,  whose  extent  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  teeth,  we  shall 
obtain  an  irregular  sheet,  or  network.  Another  shutter  of  different 
form,  acting  in  the  same  way,  will  produce  a  different  kind  of 
network.  By  using  a  series  of  different  shutters,  various  kinds  of 
simili-tissues  are  obtained,  analogous  to  muslins,  tulles,  etc.  Evi- 
dently, to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  met  with 
in  spinning  threads  of  cellulose  by  pressure,  .  .  .  the  Drouinat 
process  will  appear  impracticable  ;  the  sheet  issuing  from  the  slit 
will  certainly  be  full  of  holes  and  irregularities.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  theoretically  the  idea  is  very  interesting  .  .  .  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  improvement.  What  future  is  in  store  for  artificial 
fabrics?  It  would  be  imprudent  to  venture  a  prediction  ;  .  .  .  but 
if  success  shall  finally  crown  the  efforts  of  the  experimenters,  we 
shall  have  a  veritable  revolution  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  human  in- 
dustries, which  yet  remains  true  to  its  ancient  traditions." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


miller's  process  for  making  artificial. 

CLOTH. 


SUICIDE  AND  SUNSHINE 

ON  E  would  think  that  the  appropriate  weather  for  suicide  would 
be  dark  and  gloomy,  but  recent  statistics  seem  to  show  that, 
on  the  contrary,  persons  who  kill  themselves  usually  select  bright, 
sunshiny  days  for  the  purpose.  This  appears  from  a  leading  arti- 
cle in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
July  18),  which  also  brings  out  incidentally  the  uncomfortable  fact 
that  suicide  is  increasing  in  this  country.  On  this  latter  point  The 
Lancet  (London,  August  15)  says  in  a  review  of  the  article  : 

"We  learn  that  in  1881  the  suicide-rate  in  the  United  States  was 
but  12  per  1,000,000  of  the  population,  the  total  number  of  suicides 
in  the  whole  country  being  605.     Last  year  it  had  risen  to  126  per 
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miller's  artificial  fabrics;  diagrams  of  formation. 

1, 000,000,  the  suicides  numbering  10,782  in  all,  while  no  less  than 
120,000  persons  have  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  in  the  same 
country  since  1890." 

In  regard  to  possible  connection  between  suicide  and  the  weather, 
with  which  the  article  is  chiefly  concerned,  The  Lancet  says  : 

"On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gech,  of  Strasburg,  Dr.  Durhheim,  of 
Paris,  and  Dr.  Gubshi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  have  between  them 
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examined  very  extensive  suicide  statistics  for  the  whole  of  Kiirope, 
at  is  made  apparent  tiiat  the  summer  months  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive of  self-murder  than  are  tlie  winter  months,  tlie  maximum 
■rate  for  all  countries  occurrin<i  in  June  and  the  minimum  in  Decem- 
ber. Tlii«  certainly  appears  to  aholisli  the  old  theory  connecting 
■dark  and  depres-sing  days  witii  suicide.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
«o!ar  effect  of  tlie  Way:  days'  can  not  be  invoked  as  tiie  cause  of  the 
summer  increase,  for  the  suicide-rate  is  always  higiier  in  the  tem- 
perate than  in  the  torrid  zone.  Tlie  maximum  of  i;^  suicides  an- 
nually to  each  i.ooo.ooo  of  inhabitants  occurs  between  the  parallels 
■of  latitude  50  and  55  in  the  north  temperate  zone — that  is,  just 
•where  climate  is  most  salubrious  an<l  least  annoving.  Further 
confirmation  comes  from  I'rof.  E.  {',.  Dexter,  who  ascertained  what 
ahe  weather  conditions  had  been  in  New  York  on  the  days  which 
had  seen  two  thousand  unfortunates  end  their  own  lives  in  that 
city.  He  reported  that  the  tendency  to  suicide  was  'most  marked 
on  the  clearest,  sunniest,  and  pleasantest  dajs  of  these  months. 
The  clear  dry  days  showed  the  greatest  number  of  suicides,  and 
the  wet.  partly  cloudy  days  the  least  ;  and  with  differences  too 
great  to  be  attributed  to  accident  or  chance."  The  various  authori- 
ties otTer  no  explanation  of  these  interesting  facts,  but  it  appears 
to  us  that  they  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  elementary  principle 
of  contrasts.  .  .  .  Instances  might  be  multiplied  to  illustrate  the 
effect  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom  upon  the  feelings  oi  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  suicidal  deiMession,  whether  jiurely  melancholic  in  origin 
or  due  to  some  physical  illness,  bereavement,  or  financial  loss. 
On  a  dull  day  at  least  the  elements  are  in  keeping  with  his  feel- 
ings. .  .  .  In  such  away  may  a  day  of  sunshine  give  the  signal 
for  his  premeditated  jjurpose  to  be  perlormed,  and  we  find  some 
confirmation  for  this  view  from  a  statement  that  during  war-time 
suicides  are  much  less  fre(|uent  than  in  peace,  and  that  other  forms 
of  stress  have  the  same  benelicial  influence.  For  instance,  in  the 
three  months  following  the  San-Francisco  earthquake  the  decrease 
in  the  suicide-rate  for  that  city  was  y;  per  cent.  It  is  surely  not 
surprizing  that  the  individual  should  be  al  e  to  sink  his  private 
-.woes  in  a  stupendous  communal  catastrophe.  When  a  man's 
;.neigMDO(r  oil  the  one  hand  has  lost  his  house  and  his  neighbor  on 
the  other  hand  has  lost  his  wife,  both  by  sudden  and  overwhelming 
violenc*'.  .should  the  man  himself  be  contemplating  self-destruc- 
lion  0>ecause,  let  us  say,  he  had  previously  lost  his  money,  and 
that  !)y  his  own  fault),  he  may  well  feel,  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
ithatafter  all  he  has  much,  to  be  thankful  tor,  and  in  lending  a  hand 
iwUt  itiW  burying  and  the  building  he  may  come  to  see  a  fresh 
•purpose  in  life  and  contrive  to  forego  his  miserable  intentions." 


ARTISTIC  BANK-NOTES— The  I'.ank  of  France  is  about  to 
i.ssuc  a  new  series  of  thousand-franc  notes,  designed  by  the  artist 
FraiMjois  Flament.  and  also  a  .series  of  one-hundred-franc  notes  by 
the  artist  Luc-Olivier  Merson.     Says  Cosmos  (V^ns,  August  i): 

""These  notes  are  characterized  by  great  richness  of  color, 
malcing  them  real  pictures.  They  are  in  four  colors.  Hitherto 
blue  has  been  chosen  because  it  is  photographed  with  ditiiculty, 
but  photography  has  made  such  progress  recently  that  counter- 
feiters are  able  to  overcome  this  obstacle.  .  .  .  The  color,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  now  no  obstacle  to  counterfeiting,  but  it  is  hoped 
to  make  it  more  difficult  liy  the  multiplication  of  colors.  .  .  .  The 
design  of  the  note  is  first  painted  by  the  artist,  then  reduced  by 
photi>graphy  and  turned  over  to  the  engraver.  The  jiaper  is  from 
pulp  made  in  the  pre.sence  of  special  commissioners  who  carry 
away  with  them  the  plates  at  the  end  of  the  work.  ...  At  the 
bank  the  notes  are  tested  by  means  of  an  ingenious  stereoscope 
on  which  two  notes  are  ])laced.  If  both  are  genuine  their  images 
are  sii])erposed  and  appear  as  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  two 
are  not  from  the  same  jilate.  the  images  do  not  exactly  coincide 
.  .  .  and  the  stereoscope  will  reveal  these  differences  by  an  a|)pear- 
ance  of  relief  that  is  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt." —  Transla- 
tioH  tnaiie  for'Vwv.   LiTKK.VRY  DIGEST. 


nal,  we  could  understand  I"  This  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  has 
in  it  both  truth  and  error.  It  is  true  that  from  the  collector's 
point  of  view  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a  real  fossil  and 
a  reproduction  as  between  a  masterpiece  and  its  best  copy.  The 
error  lies  in  the  importance  that  is  attached  to  this  difference. 
Scientifically  the  study  of  a  cast  is  exactly  as  instructive  as  that  of 
an  original.  Again,  from  the  point  of  view  of  instruction,  the 
interest  of  a  cast  is  of  the  first  degree — and  nothing  proves  it  better 
than  the  feeling  of  stupefaction  experienced,  even  by  people  well 
acquainted  with  paleontology,  before  this  wonderful  skeleton — 
because  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  direct  and  personal  sight  of 
things  in  which  we  are  interested.  Finally,  we  must  not  forget 
that  in  paleontology,  what  is  called  an  original  is  after  all  nothing 
but  a  cast  made  by  nature  herself  slowly  in  the  course  of  ages." — 
Translation  made  Av'TiiK  Litkkarv  Diokst. 


CASTS  OF  FOSSILS  -Commenting  on  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  a 
huge  reproduction  of  his  Diplodocus  skeleton  to  the  Museum  in 
Faris,  La%i\ainre  (Paris,  July  4)  remarks: 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  public  do  not  well  understand  the  inter- 
est that  attaches  to  a  cast  of  a  large  fossil.  We  have  al!  heard  it 
said  :  'Why  so  murli  fuss  over  a  reproduction  ?     If  it  was   in  origi- 


DID  JUPITER  ACQUIRE  HIS  MOONS  BY 
CAPTURE? 

''T^HE  recent  discovery  at  (Greenwich  Observatory  of  an  eighth 
-■  satellite  cf  the  planet  Jupiter  has  raised  again  the  interest- 
ing (|uestion  of  the  origin  of  these  bodies.  When  a  "new  "  moon 
is  discovered,  is  it  merely  an  old  one  whose  existence  has  been 
hitherto  overlooked,  or  is  it  really  new  .-'  The  possibility  that 
smaller  celestial  bodies  may  be  diverted  from  their  orbits  by  the 
attraction  of  the  larger  ones,  u.ider  certain  conditions  of  proximity, 
has  long  been  familiar  to  astronomers.  Mr.  George  Forbes,  in  a 
letter  published  by  Xalttre,  conjectures  that  the  new  moon  may 
be  the  long-lost  Lexelles  comet  of  1770,  and  the  rea.sons  he  gives 
to  support  his  assumption  indicate  that  .such  a  hypothesis  is  per- 
fectly reasonable.  Another  possibility  is  brought  forward  by 
Prof.  Tarrida  del  Marmol  in  Knoiuledge  and  Scientific  Xeics 
(London,  August).  Professor  Marmol  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  eighth  satellite  of  Jupiter,  as  well  as  the  sixth,  the  seventh, 
and  others  which  may  .someday  be  discovered,  are  not  lost  comets 
at  all,  but  former  asteroids  which  have  been,  or  will  be,  captured 
by  the  giant  planet.     He  writes  : 

"The successive  discoveries  of  [the  asteroids]  Achilles,  Patio- 
clus,  Hector,  and  C.  S.,  whose  distances  from  the  sun  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  (a  little  greater  for  two  of  them,  and  a  little 
smaller  for  the  other  two)  as  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  our  cen- 
tral body,  compel  us  to  believe  that  there  are.  or  have  been,  many 
asteroids  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jovian  path. 

"(ienerally,  those  which  occupy  the  position  of  inferior  planets 
relatively  to  Jupiter  will  have  a  shorter  period  than  the  giant  planet, 
and  those  which  occupy  the  position  of  superior  ones  ought  to 
have  a  longer  period. 

"  It  is  easy  to  show  that  in  both  cases  the  asteroids  are  free  from 
being  captured  by  Jupiter.  But  in  the  very  particular  cases  when 
the  asteroids  are  practically  at  the  same  distance. from  the  sun  as 
Jupiter,  and  are  nevertheless  inferior  planets  relatively  to  it.  the 
capture  appears  unavoidable." 

In  the  first  two  cases  the  writer  sho\vs,  by  an  analysis  of  the 
motion  of  the  two  bodies,  that  the  attraction  of  Jupiter  tends  to 
enlarge  the  orbit  of  an  asteroid  that  is  outside  the  planet,  and  to 
contract  the  orbit  when  inside.  Thus  the  influence  which  threatens 
the  asteroid  is  al.so  the  very  cause  which  saves  it  from  being  cap- 
tured. The  case  is  different,  however,  when,  the  asteroid  and 
Jupiter  having  practically  the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  the 
small  planet  is  the  inferior  one.     The  writer  says  : 

"  .Such  may  be  the  case  in  several  instances.  .  .  .  In  this  particu- 
lar case,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  asteroid  will  have,  tho  being  the 
inferior  planet  of  the  two,  a  period  longer  than  the  period  of  Jujii- 
ter,  and  will  beconsequently  captured  some  time  by  the  latter.  .  .  . 

"The  asteroid  having  a  longer  period,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  an  inferior  jilanet  relatively  to  Jupiter,  it  will  find,  when 
approached  by  the  latter,  that  its  velocity  decreases;  then  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  increases,  and,  consequently,  its  distance  from 
Jupiter  diminishes.  In  other  words,  while  Jupiter  is  approaching 
it,  and  until  it  is  overhauled  by  the  giant  planet,  the  asteroid,  in- 
stead of  getting  safely  away  from  it,  as  such  was  the  case  in  the 
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former  instances,  will  get  closer  and  closer  to  it,  running  tlie  risk 
to  reach  a  point  where  the  Jovian  action  will  have  overcome  the 
solar  one.  Tliis,  of  course,  may  be  avoided  many  and  many  times, 
according  to  the  respective  inclinations  of  both  orl)its.  Hut  when 
the  positions  of  the  planets  will  be  such  lliat  tiuir  distances  arc 
small  enough,  the  capture  will  be  inevitalde. 

"TIku  may  justify  the  assumption  that  the  asteroids,  which  were 
in  this  particular  case  just  after  the  lieavenly  catastrophe  which 
led  to  their  formation,  whatever  this  catastrophe  may  have  been, 
either  have  been  already,  or  will  be  some  day,  captured  by  the 
giant  planet." 


SCIENCE  AS  SHE  IS  TAUGHT 


SOMK  examples  of  examination  quest 
bv  H.  \V.  Hornwill  in  an  article  on  ": 


jestions  in  science,  quoted 
Science  and  the  School- 
boy Mind,"  contributed  to  Tlie  Scieittijic  .lifterican  (New  York, 
August  22).  are  not  only  extremely  funny,  but  suggest  serious 
doubts  regarding  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  elementary  science 
in  some  of  our  schools.  Mr.  Hornwill  himself  regards  such  speci- 
mens as  well  worth  the  teachers  careful  study,  since  they  often 
point  to  some  flaw  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  sugge.st  in  what 
direction  there  is  need  for  reform.  In  the  first  place,  lie  calls 
attention  to  their  bearing  on  the  recent  tendency  to  minimize  the 
use  of  text-books  and  to  trust  to  oral  instruction.     He  says  : 

"Tile  risk  attached  to  teaching  by  word  of  mouth  is  clearly  seen 
in  numerous  instances  of  a  pupiTs  confusing  some  important 
word  with  another  that  resembles  it  in  sound.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples :  'The  equator  is  a  menagerie  lion  running  round  the  earth.' 
'The  earth's  climate  is  the  hottest  next  the  creator.'  'Sound 
effects  the  oratory  nerves.'  'The  blood  is  putrefied  in  the  lungs 
by  inspired  air. '  A  confusion  with  the  word  'rotation  '  is  of  course 
responsible  for  the  definition  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  as  'an  imagi- 
nary line  on  which  the  earth  is  supposed  to  take  its  daily  routine.' 
Scientific  teaching  offers  a  large  number  of  opportunities  for  such 
confusions  when  technical  terms  reach  the  mind  through  the  ear 
only,  and  not  also  through  the  eye.  Really,  one  can  not  be  hard 
on  a  child  who  tells  us  that  food  passes  through  the  'elementary  ' 
canal,  or  that  one  of  the  brightest  stars  is  called  'Juniper.' " 

Other  specimens  illustrate  the  dangers  of  misconception  when  a 
word  that  is  in  common  use  has  a  special  scientific  meaning.  Un- 
less he  is  warned  against  the  error,  it  is  hard,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Hornwill  says,  for  a  pupil  to  get  out  of  his  mind  the  idea  that 
'shed  '  in  'watershed  '  must  point  to  .some  kind  of  a  building.  We 
read  : 

"Thus  we  get  such  examination  answers  as  these  :  'A  watershed 
is  a  place  where  there  is  water  and  rocks  overhead  that  form  a 
shed.'  'A  watershed  is  a  house  between  two  rivers,  so  that  a  drop 
of  water  falling  on  one  side  of  a  roof  runs  into  one  river,  and  a 
drop  on  the  other  side  goes  into  the  other  river.' 

"  In  a  great  many  instances  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  evidently 
an  imperfect  explanation  of  the  fact  or  phenomenon  described. 
When  an  examination  candidate  declares  that  'a  parallel  straight 
line  is  one  which,  when  produced  to  meet  itself,  does  not  meet,' 
how  is  it  possible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  load  the  memory  with  a  definition  without  the  least 
endeavor  to  get  hold  of  its  meaning?  Sucii  an  answer  reflects  far 
more  seriously  upon  the  teaching  received  than  does  the  statement 
that  'parallel  straight  lines,  even  if  produced  to  all  eternity,  can 
not  expect  to  meet  each  other."  In  the  latter  case,  in  spite  of  the 
confusion  between  the  words  'inrinity  '  and  'eternity,'  there  is  at 
any  rate  a  fairly  substantial  idea  of  what  parallel  lines  are.  Mere 
rotework  teaching,  again,  would  acccjunt  for  the  declaration  that 
'air  usually  has  no  weight,  but  when  placed  in  a  barometer  it  is 
found  to  weigh  about  fifteen  pounds  a  square  inch.'  Clearly,  there 
can  have  been  little  laboratory  teaching  in  the  school  from  which 
came  the  answer  that  'if  a  small  hole  were  bored  in  the  top  of  a 
barometer  tube,  the  mercury  would  shoot  up  in  a  column  thirty 
feet  high.'  tho  one  can  not  understand  how  any  small  boy  with  ordi- 
nary curiosity  could  have  refrained  from  attempting  to  verify  such 
a  fascinating  statement  by  independent  experiment.  The  lazy 
mind,  catching  up  vaguely  something.it  has  heard  while  escaping 
the  least  exertion  of  thought,  i-,  .further  illustrated  in  the  startling 


])roposition  that  'things  which  are  equal  to  each  oIIrt  are  equal  to 
anything  else."  " 

I'lxeii  the  most   et'licieiit  teacher    is  sometimes  exposed  to  the 
subtle  danger  of    making  an  unimportant  feature  so  interesting 
that  tlie  sigiiilicant  matlei"  is  overlooked.     A  si^ecimen  case  cjuoted 
by  Mr.  Hornwill   is  the  answer  tiiat  '"graNity  is  cliielly  noticeable 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  a])ples  are  falling  from  the  trees."     That-  . 
the  ciiild  who  gave  this  answer  was  by  no  means  a  mere  parrot  is  ■ 
shown,  the  author  thinks,  by  his  ability  to  reach   the  conclusion' ^ 
tiiat,   if  gravitation    is    chiefly    illustrated    in    falling    apples,  the^- 
autumii  is  the  time  of  year  for  it !     To  quote  further; 

"Happily  many  instances  might  be  given  in  disproof  of  the  I're- 
(juent  accusation  that  present-day  school-teaching  stifles  original- 
ity. The  mental  activity  with  which  a  pupil,  when  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer,  will  construct  one  out  of  his  own  head  is  often  such  as 
gives  promise  of  conspicuous  distinction  if  once  the  habit  of  dili- 
gence could  be  formed.  It  is  not  mere  adroit  evasion  to  say  that 
'the  difference  between  water  and  air  is  that  air  can  be  made 
wetter,  but  water  can  not.'  No  less  thoughtful  was  the  lad  who 
in  an  essay  on  'The  Elements'  said  :  'Air  is  the  most  necessary  of 
all  the  elements  ;  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  air,  I  would  not  be' 
writing  this  es.say  now  ;  also  there  would  be  no  pneumatic  tires^ 
which  would  be  a  sad  loss.'  A  mind  capable  of  detecting  the; 
subtlest  analogies  of  nature  must  surely  have  been  possest  by  the 
boy  who  wrote  :  'Mushrooms  always  grow  in  damp  places,  and  .so 
they  look  like  umbrellas.'  We  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  from 
a  San-Francisco  .school  that  there  came  the  assertion  that  'the 
probable  cause  of  earthquakes  may  be  attributed  to  bad  drainage 
and  neglect  of  sewage.'  ...  A  particularly  curious  instance  ofe 
independent  but  inaccurate  observation  is  this  answer  to  aques-- 
tion  respecting  the  differences  between  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels :  'A  steamer  cut  or  part  the  water  aside;  but  with  a  sailing' 
vessel  it  is  not  the  case,  for  it  .sail  up  and  down  on  the  waves  and* 
billows.'  This  answer,  possibly,  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the- 
pictures — advertisements  of  steamship  companies  and  the  like— - 
which  represent  steamers  as  aggressively  cutting  their  way  througii 
the  water,  as  compared  with  the  quieter  representations  of  the  prog- 
ress of  sailing  ships.  Perhaps  similarity  with  the  domestic  use.s; 
of  electricity  is  accountable  for  the  statement  that  'electricity  and 
lightning  are  of  the  same  nature,  the  only  difference  being  that 
lightning  is  often  several  miles  in  length,  while  electricity  is  only 
a  few  inches.' " 


SCIENCE  BREVITIES 


The  dirtiest  stream  in  America  is  the  Vougtiiogheny  River  at  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  says  a  re- 
viewer in  The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (New  York,  August  5):  "  In  the 
stream,  according  to  the  report,  the  average  quantity  of  dissolved  mineral  matter 
is  1.28  pounds  per  1,000  gallons,  or  619,000  tons  a  year,  and  of  suspended  matter 
2.12  pounds  per  1,000  gallons,  or  1,028,000  tons  a  year.  For  each  acre  of  trib- 
utary drainage  area,  therefore,  the  stream  carries  past  McKeesport  every  day 
7.97  pounds  of  material,  or  about  75  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  stream 
examined.  Over  two-thirds  of  this  material,  however,  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  mills  anl  factories  that  line  its  banks  for  the  last  few  miles  of  its 
course." 

Our  attention  is  called  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Browne  to  an  error  in  a  review  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Young  and  himself  upon  honey,  cjuoted  from  The  Lancet,  in  our  issue  for 
July  nth.  It  is  stated  therein  that  the  genuineness  of  a  sample  of  honey  "may 
be  indicated  by  the  number  of  pollen-grains  present,  and  that  by  counting  these 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  approximately  the  amount  of  glucose  or  other  adul- 
terant." In  the  authors'  own  account  of  their  experiments,  in  a  bulletin  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  say:  "  It  will  be  seen  that  the  esti- 
mated number  of  pollen-grains  in  one  gram  of  the  honeys  examined  varies 
between  123  and  5,410;"  and  they  state  that  a  honey  of  high  pollen  content 
"could  be  mixt  with  several  times  its  volume  of  glucose  without  making  the 
pollen  count  suspiciously  low." 

"Wh-^t  amounts  almost  to  an  archeological  railroad  find  has  been  made 
recently  in  the  Alleghany  River,  between  Oil  City  and  Franklin,  Pa.," 
says  The  Kiilroai  Man's  Magazine  (New  York,  August).  It  goes  on  to  say: 
"Half  a  mile  of  ties  and  rails  were  found.  The  rails  bore  the  stamped  trade- 
mark'B.  B.I.  C'  indicating  that  they  were  made  by  the  Brady's  Bend  Iron 
Company.  This  was  the  first  company  to  manufacture  iron  for  railroads  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  As  the  Franklin  branch  of  the  Erie  when  it  was  the  Atlantic 
&  Great  Western,  and  the  Franklin  &  Jamestown  branch  of  the  Lake  Shore, 
both  closely  foHowedthe  course  of  the  river,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  which  of. the  roads  lost  a  half-mile  of  track  in  a  landslide,  without  resort 
to  further  records.  The  Brady's  Bend  Company  has  Vieen  out  of  business  for 
about  forty  years."  •  ■ 
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TRAINING  PREACHERS   TO   MEET 
REAL   LIFE 

"\  \  '''HV  are  our  theological  siiiools  .suffering  from  a  dearth  of 
*  *  students  ?  asks  Benjamin  S.  Winchester,  a  Congregation- 
alist  minister,  who  writes  in  The  Oitt/ook  (New  York).  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  not  more  than  half  as  manv  attendants  at 
these  schools  as  there  were  ten  years  ago.  Simultaneously  with 
this  decline  in  the  number  of  seminary  students  "has  gone  on  a 
remarkable  awakening  of  interest  in  Bible  study  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  Sunday-school  instruction,"  and  men  are  offering 
themselves  "in  hirdly  lessened  number  for  service  as  foreign  mis- 
sionaries." The  lesson  Mr.  Winchester  draws  from  this  somewhat 
parado.xical  situation  is  that  as  "colleges  liave  so  changed  the  form 
of  their  curriculum  that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable  to  the  graduate 
of  fifteen  years  ago,"  so  the  instruction  in  the  seminaries  should  be 
changed.  He  outlines  a  sclieme  on  which  he  beUeves  changes 
should  be  made.  He  takes  the  modern  medical  college  as  the 
model.  'I'his  institution  treats  of  the  human  subject.  In  his 
own  words : 

"  It  undertakes  to  do  three  things  :  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
ihe  human  body  as  it  is  when  in  a  healthy,  normal  condition  ;  also 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  various  forms  of  human  ailment,  so  that 
he  can  recognize  them  at  a  glance;  and  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  and  methods  for  the  relief  of  these  ailments." 

The  teaching  of  the  theological  seminary,  he  thinks,  should  lie 
upon  analogous  lines.     On  this  point  he  remarks  : 

"The  i)rospective  minister  must  know  not  only  what  the  perfect 
Man  is  ;  he  must  be  ecjually  familiar  with  iinperfectioii.  The  time 
is  past  when  a  minister  can  afford  to  ignore  the  physical  limita 
tions  of  the  man  he  is  trying  to  help  toward  a  better  character. 
He  must  take  into  account  the  imperfect  conditions  of  heredity 
and  environment  to  which  the  individual  has  been  subjected.  He 
must  consider  the  effect  upon  character  of  bad  air,  insufficient  food 
or  clothing,  arrested  development,  deformity,  disease,  lack  of  ex- 
ercise, intemperance — in  the  broadest  sense,  the  use  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics.  It  is  simply  nonsense  to  say  that  a  man  who  lives 
under  the  above  conditions  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  one  who  has  a  more  perfect  set  of  conditions  about  him." 

"  It  is  no  less  important  "  that  the  ])rospective  minister  should  be 
able  to  estimate  the  defects  in  character  due  to  nervous  and  organic 
disorders,  mental  defects.  The  knowledge  can  not  be  acquired 
irom  text-books,  but  only  from  experience.  As  Mr.  Winchester 
says : 

"The  student  must  not  only  study  the  sciences  above  mentionetl 
after  the  university  fashion;  he  must  study  at  first  hand  the  vari- 
ous physical,  mental,  and  .social  disorders,  and  attempt  solutions 
of  the  problems  which  they  present.  Much  of  this  study  will  be 
best  carried  on  by  visiting,  and  so  far  as  possible  participating  in 
the  work  of,  the  many  agencies  which  are  working  to  overcome 
these  disorders.  He  will  becume  familiar  with  gymnasia  and  sys- 
tems of  physical  training,  with  the  forms  of  out-of-door  sports, 
with  the  attempts  through  'model  tenements'  to  overcome  the  ill 
effects  of  overcrowding,  with  the  effort  to  secure  better  nutrition 
through  'domestic-science'  classes,  with  the  'pure-food'  agitation, 
with  such  institutions  as  the  'Keely  cure'  and  'tobacco  cures' 
and  'drug  cures,'  with  the  work  of  hospitals,  etc.,  etc.  He  will 
understand  the  real  significance  of  such  movements  as  are  repre- 
sented in 'Christian  '  and  'mental  science,'  the  mental  value  of 
Bcsf,  change,  vacations." 

This  experience  must  be  accjuired  even  by  descending  to  the  very 
strongholds  of  vice.     The  student  must  go  into  the  slums  : 

"He  must  know  the  saloon  in  all  its  social  aspects  ;  move  among 
the  poor  until  he  feels  the  grij)  of  the  problem  of  i)overty  ;  know 
the  meaning  of  the  sweat-shop  and  child  labor;  understand  the 
labor-union  ;  become  familiar  with  the  menace  of  cheap  music- 
hall,  dance-hall,  brotliel,  and  comjjrehend  the  ground  of  their  ap- 
peal to  men  -and.  what  is  more,  the  kind  of  good  by  which  these 


.-.ocial  evils  are  to  be  overcome.  The  apartment-house,  the  club, 
the  theater,  the  press,  the  ward  political  club,  the  department-store, 
the  factory,  the  farm,  the  corporation — all  must  be  studied  at  first 
hand,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  wi.se  teacher,  that  the  elements 
of  good  and  of  evil  in  each  one  may  bedi.scriminated.  The  .social 
settlement  will  furnish  a  convenient  place  for  the  study  of  these 
ills,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  social  settlement 
must  lie  at  the  center  of  every  rightly  equipped  theological  semi- 
nary. If  the  student  is  to  do  practical  work,  he  must  have  his 
laboiatory  or      inic." 

Yet  science  and  literature  of  a  certain  sort  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Winchester's  outline  of  ministerial  book 
education  : 

"A  man  who  is  to  be  a  'maker  and  mender  of  men  '  must  know 
the  norinal  man,  physically,  psychically,  and  socially.  In  other 
words,  the  first  thing  he  must  do  is  to  master  the  sciences  of  biol- 
ogy, anthropology,  psychology,  pedagogy,  ethics,  sociology ,  and 
history.  He  must  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
Jesus,  in  its  human  as  well  as  divine  aspects,  for  here  alone  is  to 
be  found  the  concrete  example  of  \.\\^ perfect  Man."  " 

Denominational  characteristics  need  not  suffer  in  a  school  which 
is  actually  undenominational  : 

"There  is  really  very  little  about  such  a  course  of  training  that 
is  distinctively  sectarian.  Every  minister  of  Christ  needs  si.ch  a 
preparation  to  fit  him  for  his  task.  The  few  peculiarities  in  w  Inch 
denominations  of  Christians  differ  from  one  another  may  easily  be 
supplied  by  one  or  two  men  to  teach  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  any  particular  church.  The  largeness  of  the  opportunity  be- 
comes all  the  more  impressive  when  one  considers  the  possibility 
of  several  theological  institutions  of  different  denominations 
\initing  in  one  great  theological  university,  with  its  social  settle- 
ment, its  school  of  pedagogy,  and  its  group  of  churches  all  com- 
bined into  one  vast  agencv  for  training  ministers  who  shall  be 
'makers  and  menders  of  men.'  " 


CHRISTIANS  HINDERING  CHRISTIANITY 
IN   INDIA 

IF  the  European  Christians  in  India  "behaved  themselves  like 
true  Christians,"  writes  Hira  Lai  Kumar  in  The  Indian  Ap- 
//v;/ (Calcutta),  "Christianity  would  have  been  the  main  religion 
of  India  by  this  time."  As  it  is,  he  asserts,  "the  conduct  of  Euro- 
pean Christians  in  India,  generally  speaking,  is  anything  but  de- 
sirable." and  as  a  consequence  "  the  Indians  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
Christianity."  Nowhere,  he  believes,  is  Christianity  so  sadi\ 
abused  by  the  acts  of  its  professors  as  in  India.  Even  the  judges, 
lie  asserts,  are  too  often  frankly  partizan  when  they  decide  cases 
between  a  European  and  a  native.  In  contrast  to  these  alhged 
farts  he  outlines  his  own  conception  of  a  true  Christian.     We  lead  : 

'  Altho  the  whole  world  does  not  believe  in  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  it  is  universally  recognized  that  Christ  is  Love  and  that 
Christianity  is  the  doctrine  of  love,  and  that  true  Christians  are 
lovers  of  mankind.  It  teaches  men  morality,  righteousness,  truth, 
justice,  and  everything  that  is  good  for  the  individual  and  fpr 
society.  A  true  Christian  does  not  conceal  a  fact,  nor  rices  be 
utter  lies  to  support  a  motive,  selfish  or  political.  He  is  against 
waging  war  for  whatsoever  purposes.  He  does  not  take  prott-c- 
tion  of  the  art  of  diplomacy  and  speak  lies  as  jirivileged  (n  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  others. 

"  .\  true  Christian  is  always  truthful,  sincere,  sim])le,  meek,  Had 
)iuml)le.  He  does  not  know  what  is  duplicity.  He  thinks  tliM  a 
double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.  He  does  i>«i  Ic- 
lieve  that  a  man  would  be  trustworthy  in  one  department  of  liimaa 
action  and  at  the  same  time  treacherous  in  another.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  a  man  can  pass  a  certain  part  of  his  daily  Vk  to 
righteous  pursuits  and  the  rest  in  vicious  enjoyments  A  Christian 
can  nt)t  act  against  his  conscience  even  under  compulsion. 

".\n  immoral  and  unrighteous  man,  however  extensive  1  is  liter- 
ary attainments  may  be,  and  whatever  social  and  official  po^.tion 
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"he  may  hold,  can  never  make  himself  a  good  and  iiniMi  li.il  Jiuliie. 
a  true  politician,  anil  a  beloved  ruler.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  tluit 
no  importance  attaches  to  the  religiousness,  righteousness,  and 
morality  of  persons  who  administer  justice  or  rule  a  country." 

Christiansat  home,  suggests  Hi ra  Lai  Kumar.  "  would  lie  uuiking 
the  best  use  of  their  wealth  if  tliey  sent  some  missionaries  to  chris- 
tianize  the  hearts,  not  of  the  Indians,  but  of  Europeans  here  who 
profess  to  be  Christians  but  act  worse  than  heathens." 


A  KNOTTY  CHURCH-UNION   PROBLEM 
IN  AUSTRALIA 

SPECIAL  interest  attaches  to  the  proposed  union  between  the 
Presbyterian  and  Anglican  churches  in  Australia,  which  is 
■described  as  "the  nu)st  elaborate  program  of  reconciliation  between 
epi.scopacy  and  presbytery  which  has  been  worked  out  since  the 
sanguine  days  of  the  .Savoy  Conference  in  London  just  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II."  Altho  the  compact  of  union  has  been 
■drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  comprizing  on  the  Jlpiscopalian 
side  the  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  three  other  bishops,  six  priests, 
and  two  laymen,  and  on  the  Presbyterian  side  two  ex-moderators 
■of  General  Assembly,  nine  other  ministers,  and  two  laymen,  the 
scheme  has  yet  to  go  before  the  Presbyterian  deneral  Assembly 
and  the  Anglican  Ceneral  Synod.  According  to  The  I ntcrior. 
a  Presbyterian  paper  published  in  Chicago,  "it  is  already  plain 
ahat  the  High-church  party  in  the  Anglican  fellowship  throughout 
the  world  will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  the  ratification  of 
the  agreement  on  the  Epi.scopalian  part."  From  the  same  source 
■we  learn  the  following  interesting  detaiLs  of  how  the  joint  com- 
mittee approached  a  problem  so  bristling  with  difficulties  : 

"They  began  work  by  the  model  of  the  so-called  Lambeth  quad- 
rilateral, and  speedily  agreed  on  the  first  three  points — that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  should  be  accepted  as 
an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practise  ;  that  the  standard  of  doc- 
trine should  be  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  that  the 
sacraments  observed  in  the  united  church  should  be  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  baptism.  On  the  fourth  point,  'the  historic  episcopate 
locally  adapted,'  there  came  a  hitch,  and  it  took  long  and  patient 
negotiation  to  find  a  way  out  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

"After  a  year  of  conferences,  the  joint  committee  announced  the 
adoption  of  an  extended  minute  agreeing  on  the  following  princi- 
ples and  provisions  :  The  united  church  shall  be  an  independent 
•church  without  any  connection  with  the  State.  It  shall  recogni/.e 
that  the  same  succession  of  ministerial  orders  was  common  to  all 
'Christians  up  until  the  Reformation,  and  since  then  the  succession 
has  been  maintained  with  equal  validity  in  the  Anglican  Church 
through  ordination  by  bishops,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
through  presbyteries  presided  over  l)y  moderators.  In  forming 
the  united  church  there  shall  be  held  to  be  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  standing,  rights,  and  privileges  of  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  of  Anglican  priests.  (To  this  clause,  which  is  the  hardest 
point  for  High-churchmen  to  get  over,  a  minority  of  the  Anglican 
■committee  would  give  only  a  qualified  assent.) 

"After  the  two  churches  are  united,  all  ministers,  shall  be  called 
presbyters.  .Some  form  of  superintendence  will  then  be  necessary, 
and  the  church  shall  therefore  have  power  to  elect  any  presbyter 
to  be  a  bishop.  But  the  church  in  its  duly  constituted  legislative 
body  shall  have  power  not  only  to  enact  the  laws  which  bishops 
must  obey,  but  shall  also  have  power  to  determine  their  tenure  of 
■office  in  the  jurisdiction  to  which  they  are  elected.  Candidates 
for  the  ministry  shall  be  first  ordained  to  preach,  without  right  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  and  shall  then  be  called  deacons  or 
licentiates.  When  they  are  ordained  as  presbyters  with  power  of 
administering  sacraments,  the  act  shall  be  performed  with  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  of  one  bishop  and  at  least  three  presbyters. 

"When  a  presbyter  is  consecrated  to  the  bishopiic,  three  bishops 
and  a  committee  of  presbyters  appointed  for  the  purpose  shall 
"teke  part' ;  'itiis  not  stated  who  shall  lay  on  hands.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  to  be  sanctioned,  and  additional  forms  of  wor- 
ship with  it,;,  but  local  congregations,  if  they  prefer,  may  adhere  to 
ncn-liturgical  services.     Church  wardens  and  ruling  elders  shall 


be  superseded  1)\  ,in  ordei  ol  loc.il  lay  officials,  for  wiu)m  no  name 
is  \  et  designated,  who  shall  h.i\e  oveisight  of  the  local  congrega- 
tion, but  shall  not  have  right  to  participate  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  communion. 

"  111  the  actiuil  consunuu.ition  of  the  union  it  is  proposed  that  the 
prim, lie  of  the   .\ngliraii    (.'huicli  shall    take  every     Presbvteriau 
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the  plidtdgrapli  are  Dr.  W,  L.  Watkinson,  of  I.on- 
liiii,  and  liishop  John  H.  Vincent. 


minister  by  the  hand  and  confer  upon  him  'all  the  rights,  powers, 
and  authorities  pertaining  to  the  office  of  a  priest  in  the  church  as 
set  forth  in  the  ordinal  of  the  Church  of  England.'  Then  the 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  shall  in  turn  confer  by 
name  on  every  Anglican  priest  'all  the  rights,  powers,  and  authori- 
ties pertaining  to  the  office  of  a  presbyter  in  the  church  as  set  forth 
in  the  ordinal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.'  It  is  understood  that 
before  entering  the  union  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia 
will  consecrate  a  few  of  its  own  pastors  to  the  bishopric,  so  that 
lliey  may  be  immediately  assigned  to  dioceses  along  with  present 
Anglican  incumbents." 


THE  HALL  OF  CHRIST 

""yilE  "Aula  C'lnisli,"  or  1  lall  of  Christ,  at  Chautauqua — x\o\\ 
-■-  nearly  completed,  but  not  to  be  dedicated  until  next  sum- 
mer— is  said  to  be  unique  in  purpose  among  religious  buildings. 
In  it,  according  to  the  New  York  Tn7>itiu%  are  to  be  collected  "all 
the  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  life  of  Christ,  and  a  vast 
library  dealing  with  interpretations  of  Christ— Christ  in  ethics,  in 
social  science,  and  in  modern  civilization."  The  idea  of  the  build- 
ing originated  with  Bishop  John  H.  \'incent,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  who  says  of  it  : 

"The  hall  is  a  symbol,  a  representation  of  home  and  church 
circles,  scattered  all  over  the  land,  devoted  to  the  same  work,  the 
study  of  the  Christ.  It  is  again  a  place  of  worship  of  the  Christ 
— a  service  of  silence,  of  sacred  song,  of  reading,  of  prayer  and 
meditation,  a  place  for  reverent,  honest,  and  fervent  study  of  Christ 
as  a  personal  savior." 

The  building  of  the  hall  was  made  possible  by  the  gifts  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  to  whom  the  idea  appealed,  one-quarter  of  the 
entire  amount  being  given  by  the  Massey  estate  in  Toronto.  The 
material  is  stone,  steel,  white  Koman  brick,  and  white  terra-cotta. 
To  quote  further  from  'J7it-  'rrilmiic  : 

"  All  the  engravings  of  Chri:.t  whicii  the  art  of  ages  has  brought 
within  reach  will  be  collected  in  another  room  of  the  building,  and 
will  be  kept  in  large  drawers  built  for  the  purpose  and  where  any 
one  of  the  photographs,  engravings,  or  other  pictures  will  be  easily 
accessible  to  those  making  a  study  of  them. 

"  All  the  windows  of  the  new  building  are  of  historic  significance, 
presenting  in  chronological  order  events    in  the    life  of    Christ. 
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Wiiliin  tlicse  most  appropriate  surroundings  courses  of  stuily  in 
tlie  liie,  words,  and  deeds  of  the  Savior  and  in  the  results  of  his 
teachings  will  be  conducted  for  old  and  young.  A  main  audi- 
ence-room also  provides  for  the  liolding  of  appropriate  meetings. 
A  curator  and  adviser  will  l)e  in  charge  of  the  library  and  the 
engravings." 


increasing  interest  in  missions  manifested  among  the  young  peo- 
l)le.  If  there  ever  was  a  day  when  the  work  of  the  missionary  was 
spoken  of  with  a  sneer,  that  day  has  gone  by.  In  these  days  the 
mi.ssionary  is  held  in  deserved  honor,  and  his  work  takes  rank 
among  the  great  civilizing  agencies." 


GROWTH   OF   MISSION    STUDY 

Sl*K.\kL\(i  recently  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions.  Mr.  'I'alt 
asserted  that  "Christianity  and  the  spre;ul  of  Chi  isiianity  are 
the  only  bases  for  hope  of  modern  civilization  in  the  growth  of 
popular  self-government  "—the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  he  went 
on  to  explain,  being  "pure  democracy."  Turning  from  lay  to 
clerical  testimony,  we  find  the  assertion  of  Hishop  Cranston  tliat 
"Christian  missions,  as  now  conceived  and  projected,  overtop  and 
outreach  all  otiier  undertakings."     In  the  light  of  these  claims  it  is 


A   STRIKING  MAP   USED    IN  MISSION-STUUV  CLASSES. 

The  dots  represent  physicians,  distributed  according  to  population,  if  the  United  States  had 
the  same  proportion  of  physicians  as  are  at  worK  in  the  non-Christian  world. 

interesting  to  note  the  growth  of  the  .so-called  "mi.ssion-study  " 
movement  among  the  Protestant  churches.  The  object  of  this 
movement  is  to  cultivate  in  the  young  people  of  the  churches  an 
active  interest  in  mission  work,  and  an  intelligent  conception  of  its 
problems.  The  movement  is  an  organized  one,  with  special  text- 
books and  charts  to  facilitate  its  work.  .Says  .S.  Karl  Taylor  in 
The  I-lpivorth  //r/v/ A/  (Methodist)  : 

"The  mission-study  movement  is  gaining  mi)mentum  day  by  day. 
There  are  more  people  engaged  in  the  systematic  study  of  Chris- 
tian mi.ssions  than  ever  before.  And  these  people  are  scattered 
over  a  wider  area.  In  Great  15ritain  the  young  pe()])le's  workers 
of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  the  nonconformist  churches,  and  the 
I'nited  Free  churches  of  .Scotland  are  cooperating  in  tlie  produc- 
tion of  mission-study  text-books. 

"  Hut  it  is  not  the  number  of  books  sold  nor  tlic  extensive  character 
of  the  work  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  true  signifi- 
cance to  the  cause  of  world-wide  evangelism  lies  in  tlie  character 
and  future  relationships  of  the  peojde  who  are  thus  engaged  in 
mission  study.  We  have  in  connection  with  our  own  Young  I'eo- 
ple's  Department  about  thirty  thousand  young  people  studying 
missions.  This  is  not  a  large  number  when  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  young  ]jeople  in  the  Church,  but  just  as  in  our  col- 
leges a  few  thousand  students  will  become  the  leaders  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  colhi^e  training, 
so  here  we  have  these  thousands  of  young  people  who  will  become 
intelligent  missionary  leaders  of  the  future  Church. 

"  And  is  this  not,  after  all,  the  true  solution  of  the  missionary 
Ijroblem  .'' " 

In  the  editori.il  pages  of  the  same  paper  we  read  fuithei  : 

"One  of  the  finest  signs  of  i)rogress  in  modern  church  life  is  tlie 


TO  JUDAIZE  AMERICANISM 

''yilK  editor  of  J'lte  .liiiericaii  Jiebrc-j  (New  York;  notes  a 
-^  slowly  growing  conviction  that  "giving  up  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  Jew  to  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  ideal  known  as 
Americanism"  injures  Judaism  without  doing  much  benefit  to 
America.  Yet  there  has  been  a  "conscious  policy  among  the 
leaders  of  American  Israel  to  do  what  was  known  as  Americani- 
zing Judaism"  ;  and  already  he  finds  that  "  Israel  in  America  is  less 
moved  by  spiritual  things  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  Israel 
throughout  the  world."  The  vast  material  growth  of  our  countr}-, 
he  complains,  "  is  casting  a  spell  upon  us,  as  upon 
the  rest  of  Americans."  The  older  Americanism, 
or  New-Englandism,  which  was  based  on  the  older 
Judaism  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  fading  out.  A 
recognition  of  these  facts,  says  the  writer,  is  caus- 
ing a  reaction  in  the  attitude  of  American  Jews, 
who  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  their  duty  as 
Americans  "to  try  to  Judaize  Americanism."  To 
quote  further  : 

"A  new  spirit    is    slowly  growing   up  among  us 
which  has  been  termed  reactionary  and  conserva- 
tive, and  other  unpleasant  things,  but  which  when 
rightly  considered  is  really  more  national  in  the 
American  sen.se  than  the   other  attitude.      If  we 
may   venture   to  interpret    it   from    this    point  of 
view,    it   is  almost   exactly    the   converse  of   the 
earlier  ideal.     Instead  of  attempting  to  American- 
ize Judaism,   it  is   felt  rather  to  be  our  duty  as 
Americans    to  try  to  Judaize  Americanism.     Put 
thus  crudely,    the  ideal  seems  somewhat   preten- 
tious and  ambitious,  but  a  careful  examination  of 
the  needs  of  America  at  the  present  moment  will 
show  that  this  ideal  is  by  no  means  chimerical.     It 
is  absolutely  called  for  by  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
"  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  in  contem- 
porary America  that  the  need  of  a  general  moral    uplift  is  felt 
throughout  the  national  life.    Of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  this  is 
true  of  all  modern  civilization.     The  older  ideals  have  been  aban- 
doned to  some  extent,  and  the  need  of  a  transformation  of  them  is 
felt  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.     But  in  addition  to  this  the 
wonderful  outgrowth  of  material  prosperity  in  this  country  has,  on 
the  one  hand, been  destructive  of  idealism  and,  on  the  other,  aroused 
a  sense  of  duty  to  this  larger  outlook  which  creates  dissatisfaction 
with  a  rule  of  conduct  which  seems  to  have  been  adequate  up  to 
the  present  time.     Conduct  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  re- 
garded as  normal  in  the  world  of  business  is  to-day  stigmatized 
as  criminal,  and  in  general  there  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  more 
lecent  American  methods. 

"  Rightly  regarded,  this  may  be  considered  rather  the  beginning 
of  true  Americanism.  I'p  to  now  American  culture  has  been 
(leiivative.  Its  literature  is  a  brilliant  offshoot  of  English  litera- 
ture; its  religion  on  the  main,  especially  in  New  England,  has 
been  Old-Testament  religion:  it  has  not  yet  developed  any  jiar- 
ticular  form  of  art  liist.iict  from  the  great  ];uroi)ean  schools;  for 
inspiration  it  has  stiii  tc;  look  to  the   East  across  the  ocean.     In 

other  words,  America  has  not  yet  found  itself 

"  In  this  new  birth  of  true  .\mericanism  why  should  not  Jews  jilay 
a  part,  both  by  their  racial  characteristics  and  by  their  traditional 
religion  't  They  are  forming  an  integral  and  ever  more  im])ortant 
l)art  of  the  great  center.^  ol  jiopulation  whence  for  the  most  jiart 
new  movements  issue.  It  would  be  idle  to  think  that  their  influ- 
ence would  be  jiredominant  or  revolutionary  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
in  the  struggle  for  ideals  among  the  various  sections  of  the  Ameri- 
can jxipulation  they  ought  to  have  their  part  to  play.  It  is  there- 
fore a  serious  and  pressing  problem  to  discover  how  far  and  in 
what  way  Jews  can  help  in  the  immediate  future  to  Judaize  Ameri- 
canism." 
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THE  WRITER'S  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

"  T  X  tlie  lile  of  a  nation  whirli  hciiins  its  clay  witli  tlie  niorning' 
-'■  paper  and  oonsunu-s  millions  of  magazines  jier  month,  there 
must  be  a  place  for  the  professionals  who  supply  the  material  these 
publications  print."  writes  John  O'Hara  Cossirave  in  The  Xciv 
^//o-A///*/ .1/(7 ;Tv/~/V/t' (Boston)  for  September ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
show  that  this  is  indeed  "the  day  of  the  writer."  Never  before, 
asserts  Mr.  C'osgrave — who  as  editor  of  Everybody's  Ma i:;azi>u'\y\'r> 
a  lirst-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation  he  di.scusses — has  there 
been  so  great  a  demand  for  the  written  product ;  never  before  have 
the  fruits  of  mind  and  imagination  commanded 
such  high  remuneration.  Behind  this  are  the 
facts  that  nowhere  else  is  to  be  found  so  great  a 
reading  public  as  that  wliich  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  the  growth  of  the  population  have  cre- 
ated in  the  L'nited  States  ;  and  "nowhere  else 
is  there  such  a  multiplication  of  agencies  of 
literary  information  and  entertainment."  As  a 
consequence  our  most  successful  authors  are 
now  securing  "rewards  hitherto  confined  to 
commerce  and  manufacture."  At  the  same 
time  "the  opportunity  of  the  young  wiiter  is 
endless,"  since  "the  newspapers  are  waiting 
for  him,  the  magazines  are  seeking  him,  the 
book  publishers  are  ready  to  pounce  on  him  as 
soon  as  his  head  shows."  In  short,  this  is  the 
era  when  the  author,  who  "  is  the  raison  d'etre 
of  publishing,"  has  "come  into  his  own." 

Yet  with  the  new  opportunities  which  lie  be- 
fore the  literary  aspirant  there  are  new  difificul- 
ties  also — difficulties  which,  as  Mr.  Cosgrave 
points  out,  "can  not  be  overemphasized."  In 
spite  of  the  increased  demand,  standards  are 
being  rai.sed  instead  of  lowered.  Thus  "the 
best  publications  are  striving  to  eliminate  the 
superficial,  the  unreal,  the  inexact  from  their 
pages."  The  greatness  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  new  journalism,  we  are  told,  "has  bred  in 
editors  a  determination  to  be  worthy  of  them, 
and  their  exactions  increase  in  proportion  to  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility." Moreover,  there  is  "a  growing  sense  of  the  higher 
carrying  power  of  the  well-chosen  word."  At  the  same  time  has 
come  the  demand  fo;  a  new  type  of  writer.     We  read  : 

"The  new  type  of  magazine  evolved  in  America  is  a  form  of 
journalism  imposed  on  the  old  structures  of  essays,  stories,  and 
poems.  It  is  concerned  rather  with  tendencies  and  conditions  than 
with  current  events,  and  treats  these  in  their  broadest  application 
to  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  breaks  new  ground  and  makes  its  own 
issues.  Addressing  simultaneously  large  audiences  throughout 
the  States,  it  is  unshackled  by  local  prejudice  and  has  become  an 
agency  of  illumination  and  reform.  This  development  has  created 
a  demand  for  a  new  type  of  writer  :  the  reporter  of  conditions,  who 
must  combine  the  knowledge  and  patience  of  the  sociologist  with 
the  human  instinct  sense  of  the  trained  newspaper  man.  This 
type  finds  its  best  expression  in  Lincoln  Steffens,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker.  William  Hard,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Charles  E.  Rus- 
sell, and  Will  Irwin — men  who  devote  months  of  laborious  investi- 
gation to  their  subjects  and  interpret  them  in  human  terms  to  their 
public.  These  men  have  been  called  'muck-rakers,'  for  they  have 
dragged  the  wrongs  of  individuals  and  classes  to  the  light  of  day  ; 
but  their  work  has  been  the  greatest  single  factor  in  that  awaken- 
ing of  the  national  conscience— that  new  sense  of  responsibility, 
that  resentment  of  greedy  privilege  and  dishonest  administration 
of  politics  and  business  which  pervade  our  country  to-day.  They 
are  the  evangels  of  the  new  era. 

"To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  new  and  higher  journalism 


JOHN    O'UARA    COSGRAVE, 

An  editor  who  believes  that ''  tliis  is  the 
day  of  the  writer,"  and  that  in  the  United 
.States  in  particular  tlie  opportunities  of  the 
literary  career  are  greater  than  ever  before. 


the  aspirant  may  well  submit  to  the  tedium  of  an  arduous  ajipren- 
ticeship.  The  magazines  are  looking  for  new  men  who  can  handle 
great  subjects  in  a  big  way.  The  field  is  there,  but  the  labor  is 
stern.  .Such  influence  as  this  national  journalism  has  attained  can 
be  held  only  by  impartiality  of  statement,  una.ssailability  of  facts, 
and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  'square  deal.'  For  him  who  can  do 
the  work  there  is  high  compensation,  a  real  rei)utation,  and  the 
consciousness  of  serving  a  noble  cause." 

Turning  from  the  article-maker  to  tJio  writer  of  liition,  Mr. 
Cosgrave  continues  : 

"Half  the  contents  of  tiie  great  magazines  and  all  the  pages  of 
a  score  of  minor  periodicals  are  devoted  to  fiction.  To  nuuiy  the 
most  attractive  opportunity,  then,  is  that  of  the  story-maker.  Ten 
years  ago  much  of  our  romance  was  imported. 
Mnglish  writers  had  a  great  vogue  in  America. 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  at  the  height  of  his  pow- 
ers, Anthony  Hope  was  turning  out  the  best 
of  his  brilliant  sketches,  and  Stanley  Weyman 
could  be  depended  on  to  endow  medieval  epi- 
sodes with  something  of  Dumas's  magic. 
Foreign  backgroimds  and  characters  pervaded 
our  periodicals,  and  except  Howells  and  James 
and  Richard  Harding  Davis  and  Miss  Wilkins, 
few  American  names  figured  on  contents  tables. 
This  is  not  the  case  to-day.  With  the  growth 
of  national  self-consciousness  we  have  begun 
to  see  ourselves  imaginatively.  A  group  of 
young  writers,  having  grasped  the  dramatic 
values  of  our  own  environment,  are  translating 
them  with  skill  and  certainty  of  touch.  The 
American  short-story  writer  is  now  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  and  some  of  the  work  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  casually  pa.ssed  over  on  con- 
tents tables  is  comparable  only  with  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  great  Frenchmen.  Whosoever 
will  trouble  himself  to  contrast  the  current 
English  and  American  periodicals  must  realize 
how  far  the  American  author  now  excels  the 
Englishman,  in  technic,  style,  and  even  char- 
acterization. 

"Wl>al  are  the  conditions  of  success  in  fic- 
tion-writing ?     The  same  exactions  are  imposed 
upon  the  fiction-writer  as  on  the  article-builder. 
To  depict  humanity,  he  must  know  it — rightly 
to  interpret  any  phase  of  life,   he   must   have 
lived  it.     Lightne.ss  and  certainty  of  treatment 
are  generated  by  perfect  command  of  detail. 
Innumerable  treatises  have  been  written  on  story-writing  ;  but  there 
are  no  recipes  that  relieve  the  author  of  unremitting  labor.     That 
way  lies  the  only  road  to  mastery." 

In  passing,  Mr.  Cosgrave  comments  on  the  interesting  fact  that 
our  writers  have  failed  to  win  the  same  relative  position  in  the 
field  of  novel-writing  that  they  have  achieved  in  the  short, story. 
Therein,  lir  .says,  lies  another  opportunity.     To  quote  : 

"Considering  the  finish  the  short  story  has  attained  in  America, 
is  it  not  curious  that  these  latter-day  authors  have  not  yet  achieved 
high  command  of  the  supreme  form  of  fiction.''  Novels  that  are 
true  and  reliable  studies  of  contemporaneous  and  local  life  they 
are  giving  us  in  plenty.  Symmetry  of  form  and  charm  of  style  we 
do  not  lack.  In  'The  Octopus'  the  late  Frank  Norris  came  near 
the  real  epic  swing.  There  were  indications  of  volcanic  force  in 
Upton  Sinclair's  'The  Jungle,'  but  where  may  we  look  for  the 
sweeping  comprehension,  the  dynamic  fire  of  Hardy  or  Meredith, 
the  certain  mastery  of  technic  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  the  poise, 
imagination,  and  erudition  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  or  that  something 
universal  and  poetic  which  made  us  recognize  in  'The  Divine 
Fire'  the  work  of  a  possible  new  Olympian.''  In  the  novel,  so  far, 
we  must  admit  English  superiority.  The  material  is  here.  It  has 
been  presented  to  us  in  a  hundred  books,  but  the  passion  and 
power  that  weld  character,  incident,  and  environment  into  the  in- 
evitable whole  are  wanting.     I  have  suggested  the  opportunity." 

The  writer,  Mr.  Co.sgrave  remarks,  has  the  advantage  over  the 
dcctor  and  the  lawyer  that  "he  can  make  the  work  of  learning  his 
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trade  earn  him  his  living."     As  to  tlic  income  that  lie  may  hope 
for  ultimately,  we  read  further  : 

"  In  all  arts,  as  in  commerce  or  finance,  the  great  prizes  are  for 
the  few.  A  good  story  is  worth  from  $100  to  $1,000.  determined 
by  its  length,  its  value,  and  the  reputation  of  the  writer.  The 
authors  who  have  made  a  public  of  their  own  through  their  books 
are  paid  a  higher  rate  than  those  whose  reputation  has  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  magazine  tield.  Tiie  theory  is  that  tiieir  names 
have  a  carrying  power  outside  the  periodical's  personal  appeal. 
The  writers  of  whom  this  is  true  average  from  Sio.ooo  to  525,000  a 
year,  determined  by  the  character  and  amount  of  their  work.  The 
less  successful  average  from  §4. 000  to  5S.000.  But  there  are  other 
compensations  than  mere  dollars  and  cents  for  the  writer.  He  is 
his  own  master;  he  labors  when  and  wiiere  he  pleases:  and  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist  in  his  work.     As  to  fame  :  he  has 


MR.    PERCY    MACKAVE, 

An  .American  dramatist  \vhi  sees  indications  that  his  fellow  play- 
wrights are  beginning  to  lead  public  taste,  instead  of  merely  following 
it  and  catering  to  its  demands. 

the  recognition  of  his  craft  rather  than  that  of  society  at  large; 
for  art  has  not  yet  attained  rank  in  America.  Our  celebrities  are 
still  our  captains  of  industry  and  finance  or  our  politicians,  rather 
than  our  authors,  painters,  or  .sculptors.  This  is  a  transitory  con- 
ditioH,  however,  and  it  is  comforting  to  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  lion  of  the  moment  will  be  the  brilliant  novelist  whose 
latest  achievement  the  populace  will  celebrate  with  banquets  and 
bonfires." 

There  is  further  cheer  for  the  literary  aspir.int  in  Mr.  Co.sgrave's 
statement  tiiat  "there  is  more  joy  in  a  magazine  office  over  an  avail- 
able manuscript  from  a  new  writer  than  over  the  best  work  of  a 
veteran  contributor."  The  ".sound  reasons  "  for  this  are  set  forth 
as  follows  : 

"The  tendency  of  the  insider  is  toward  repetition — the  newcomer 
has  a  fresh  view  point,  and  variety  of  style  and  diversity  of  subject 
are  essential  factors  of  successful  publishing.  In  any  mail-bag  of 
typewritten  stories  and  poems  may  be  the  first  manuscript  of  the 
next  Kipling,  or  Davis,  or  Tarkington — and  then-  is  nothing  a 
m.igazine  editor  so  prides  himself  upon  as  discovering  unknown 
merit,  especially  that  which  has  escaped  hiscompetitct^.  Indeed, 
editorial  reputations  are  largely  ba.sed  on  the  discoveries  of  new 
literary  stars  or  planets,  and  achievements  of  this  chara(  ttr  rank  as 
distinguished  events  in  the  history  of  publication.     .\nd  rii^htly  so." 


THE  AMERICAN    DRAMATIST    "FINDING 
HIMSELF" 

\  1  ^HILE  the  late  Bronson  Howard  has  been  quoted  as  tracing 
*  *  the  present  low  estate  of  the  English  and  American  drama 
— as  evidenced  by  "the  colossal  percentage  of  failures  both  in  New 
York  and  London" — to  the  fact  that  our  dramatists  "are  ignoring 
their  public  and  writing  to  please  themselves,"  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye, 
writing  in  the  .\'or!h  American  Revieiu,  finds  hope  in  this  very 
fact.  To  serve  the  American  public,  urges  Mr.  Mackaye,  the  native 
dramatist  must  to  a  certain  e.xtent  ignore  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  must 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  demands  in  so  far  as  those  demands  are 
prompted  by  an  unenlightened  or  a  misguided  taste.  If  the  public 
persists  in  making  foolish  demands,  the  fault  rests  chiefly  with  the 
nature  of  its  theatrical  education,  and  the  dramatist,  remembering 
this,  must  not  lose  faith.  "Our  dramatists,"  he  asserts,  "can  not 
believe  too  stanchly  in  the  inherent  human  worth  of  the  public." 
Indeed,  "it  is  precisely  because  they  have  so  long  ignored  in  the 
public  the  fine  and  beautiful  instincts  which  are  potential  in  it,  and 
catered  instead  to  the  petty  and  ignoble  instincts  which  are  actual 
in  it.  that  our  dramatists  have  e.\prest  so  little  that  is  of  lasting 
service  to  the  public." 

Not  until  lately,  we  are  told,  has  the  incentive  to  self-e.\pression 
lodged  itself  in  the  American  dramatist ;  but  now  that  such  an  im- 
pulse has  asserted  itself,  .Mr.  Mackaye  finds  the  situation  full  of 
promise.  He  foresees  "  not  the  degeneration  of  the  present  drama, 
but  its  regeneration."     To  quote  : 

"  In  support  of  this  inference,  I  would  cite  a  comparison — an 
American  comparison — between  the  present  period  of  our  native 
drama  and  the  New-England  period  of  our  native  literature  in  its 
beginnings.  And  in  this  connection  I  would  suggest  the  following 
queries  : 

"If  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  own  day,  had  not  sufficiently 
ignored  his  contemporary  public  to  write  to  please  himself,  how 
much  would  the  public  of  this  day — how  much  would  the  public 
of  to-morrow — desire  to  read  his  works  1 

"And  again — what  is,  perhaps,  even  more  to  the  point:  If  he 
had  not  written  to  please  himself,  would  Hawthorne  have  written 
at  all  ?     Would  his  genius  have  exprest  itself  .'' 

"If  Emerson,  Whittier,  Whitman,  Lowell,  in  their  noblest  and 
most  successful  utterances,  had  not  been  moved  to  expression  by 
an  inner  necessity,  but.  instead,  had  been  moved  by  the  outward 
necessity  of  ascertaining  what  their  public  wanted  them  to  say, 
would  the  public  of  their  day,  of  this  day,  and  of  to-morrow  be 
the  richer  or  the  poorer  ? 

"And  again:  If  by  some  miraculous  dispensation  those  same 
poets,  reborn  with  the  instinct  and  knowledge  of  stagecraft,  were 
to-day  writing  for  our  stage  to  please  themselves,  would  their  wri- 
tings be,  therefore,  degenerative  to  our  drama  .''  " 

A  large  section  of  our  public,  says  this  writer,  regards  the  drama 
as  "a  kind  of  varicolored  cordial  wherewith  to  aid  its  after-dinner 
digestion."  "  In  this  capacity,"  he  remarks,  "it  receives  notorious 
attention  in  the  daily  newspapers,  where  it  is  diligently  exploited 
and  advertised,  being,  according  to  its  various  brands  and  sam- 
ples, vouched  for  or  condemned  by  expert  tasters  and  epicures." 
Among  the  factors  making  for  a  different  point  of  view,  however, 
he  mentions  "  the  growing  custom  of  publishing  the  text  of  modem 
plays."  The  reading  of  the  naked  text  of  a  i>lay,  he  explains, 
makes  an  unusual  demand  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  and 
"informs  him  in  the  first  principles,  so  to  speak,  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  dramatic  idea."  Thus  "a  skilled  reader  of  plays  becomes 
an  informed  playgoer."     To  quote  further: 

"  He  will  judge  a  theatrical  performance  as  tiie  interjjretation  of 
a  dramatic  idea  :  he  will  judge  acting  as  a  mode  of  objectifying  the 
creative  art  of  the  dramatist.  So,  from  having  been  merely  a  lay- 
man, he  will — by  clarification  of  his  standards— become  an  artist, 
and  his  art  will  be  criticism.  Thus,  by  a  strong  spiral  of  mutual 
enlightenment,  the  actor  too  will  mount  to  ever  higher  standards 
of  his  special  art  -interpretation.     No  longer  receiving  applause 
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for  the  substitution  of  personality  for  impersonation,  and  prevented, 
by  informed  public  opinion,  from  assuming  an  irrelevant  dictator- 
ship for  subordinating  the  dramatic  idea  to  his  own  caprice,  the 
actor  in  his  proper  lunclion  will  fall  newly  in  love  with  his  voca- 
tion as  the  subtlest  and  noblest  of  symphonic  players — the  artist 
of  the  human  instrument 

"I  would  not,  of  course,  be  construed  as  meaning  that  printing 
and  reading  plays  can  alone  produce  the  desired  effect.  Many 
other  factors  of  knowledge  and  emancipation  must  contribute  to 
that. 

"  I  mean  only  that  the  custom  of  publishing  plays  will  become 
at  least  a  real  drop  in  the  great  empty  bucket  of  public  enlighten- 
ment concerning  these  things.  For  the  printed  play  will  gradu- 
ally accustom  the  American  public  to  realize,  as  the  public  in 
France  and  C.ermany  has  long  since  realized,  that  the  dramatic 
form  is  a  legitimate  form  of  self-expression,  so  that  the  universal 
publishing  of  plays  will  become  as  normal  a  custom  as  the  universal 
publishing  of  novels. 

"At  the  same  time  the  public  will  become  expert  in  the 
special  art  of  reading  plays,  and  thereby  it  will  learn  to  judge 
them  by  standards  not  of  the  so-called  'closet-drama'  (whose 
hybrid  standards  are  corruptive  of  sound  dramaturgy),  but  by 
those  of  the  theater." 


AN  ART  EXCHANGE  WITH  GERMANY 

A  BERLIN  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  states  that  the  col- 
lection of  representative  German  paintings  which  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  New-York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  Decem- 
ber "must  be  definitely  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  a  thor- 
oughgoing art-exchange  program "  between  the  two  countries. 
This  naturally  recalls  the  inauguration  of  our  present  scheme  of 
professorial  exchange  with  Germany,  which  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  three  years.  One  of  the  leading  advocates  of  extending 
this  international  exchange  into  the  department  of  art  is  Mr.  Kuno 
Francke,  professor  of  the  history  of  German  culture  and  curator  of 
the  Germanic  Museum  at  Harvard,  whose  name  is  already  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  professorial  exchange.  Writing  in 
the  Internationale  Wochenschrift  of  Berlin  of  the  work  already 
done  and  of  its  proposed  extension,  Professor  Francke  admits  that 
so  far  the  character  and  influence  of  this  work  have  been  "more 
wide  than  deep."  Even  so,  he  claims,  it  has  been  rich  in  results. 
He  says  in  part : 

"With  the  exception  of  Professor  Richards,  who  made  laboratory 
research  for  some  special  investigators  the  main  part  of  his  work, 
and  Professor  Schofield,  whose  English  seminar  naturally  attracted 
a  goodly  number  of  advanced  students,  the  American  savants  in 
Germany  have  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  work  of  a  nature  that 
appealed  to  larger  audiences.  The  same  is  true  of  the  representa- 
tives of  German  scholarship  in  Cambridge  and  New  York,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  America  the  audiences  who  listened 
to  the  German  university  men  were  to  a  large  extent  com- 
posed of  non-academic  auditors,  including  a  large  percentage 
of  women. 

"  It  accordingly  can  not  be  denied  that  the  exchange  of  professors 
so  far  has  not  been  lacking  in  disappointing  features  ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  unjust  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  results  already  attained 
through  this  experiment.  There  has  been  a  rich  result  in  manifold 
impulses  and  new  points  of  view,  both  in  Germany  and  in  this 
countr}%  and  these  results  will  be  all  the  greater  in  the  future. 
Much  has  been  done  to  introduce  German  literature  and  thought 
in  America,  and  much  more  will  be  done  if  the  Germans  continue 
to  send  such  men  as  Professors  Kiihenemann  and  Clemen." 

This  exchange,  he  goes  en  to  say,  should  now  be  enlarged  to 
cover  the  field  of  art  also.  To  quote  further  from  Professor 
Francke's  presentation  of  the  case  : 

"That  American  art  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  reproduction  of  French  schools,  and  has  developed  a 
remarkable  independence  and  originality,  no  man  who  knows  the 
facts  will  deny.  How  little  Germany  knows  of  even  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  American  art  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  great- 


est of  modern  sculptors,  the  recently  deceased  .American  Sainl- 
("■audons,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  otherwise  excellent  work  of 
Vw  Hacks,  Kunst  der  19.  Jahrhunderts.  The  memorial  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  this  master,  opened  some  weeks  ago  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York,  forced  upon  me  the  convic- 
tion that  Germany  could  not  at  tlie  present  tinu'  offer  anything 
like  this.  No  German  .sculptor  has  done  anytiiing  like  the  Shaw 
memorial  in  Hoston,  the  Sherman  statue  in  New  York,  tiie  Puri- 
tan in  Springfield,  the  Image  of  .Sorrow  i;i  Washington,  or  tiie 
Lincoln  of  Chicago.  Here 
we  find  a  most  rare  combina- 
tion of  primitive  power  with 
the  finest  development  of 
personality ;  simplicity  united 
with  greatness  ;  here  we  find 
a  divine  genius,  the  revela- 
tions of  which  not  only 
demand,  but  inspire,  uncondi- 
tional allegiance.  Here  is  na- 
tive art  in  its  fullest  develop- 
ment. I  am  convinced  that  if 
we  succeeded  in  making  faith- 
ful reproductions  of  these  five 
masterpieces  of  art  in  the 
colors  of  the  originals  and 
exhibited  them  in  Berlin,  this 
alone  would  be  for  German 
plastic  art  an  object-lesson  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

"  Several  weeks  after  the 
sculpture  exhibition  in  New 
York  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Philadelphia  opened  its  pic- 
ture exhibition,  which  is  of  a 
nature  to  fill  the  European 
visitor  with  amazement  at  the 
phenomenal  progress  which 
American     painting     has    at-  mr.  higo  khisingkk. 

tained  toward    the    realization  Qne  of  the  committee  who  are  .elect- 

of    the    ideal      of     a     national         ing  German   paintings  for  exhibition  in 
style.      This  exhibition  is  ar-       New    Yorlc.     Mr.   Reisinger  is    a  New- 
ranged   by   a  group   of  artists        Vork  mercl,ant  and  art  connoisseur,  and 
°  ,  1  T-i        rj^  's  the  possessor  of  the  hnest  collection 

calling    themselves  The    Ten       ^f  German  paintings  in  this  country. 
Painters,     men    between    the 

ages  of  forty  and  fifty  and  as  good  as  unknown  in  Germany,  unless 
perchance  such  names  as  Tarbell,  Benson,  Childe  Hassam,  Weir, 
have  been  here  and  there  heard  of. 

"  Here  too  the  effect  upon  me  was  simply  overwhelming.  A  really 
independent  and  natural  and  healthy  type  of  art  throughout  charac- 
terizes the  work  of  these  men.  Their  imagination  is  more  recep- 
tive than  productive,  and  they  picture  the  world  within  them  in  all 
its  glory,  fineness,  and  fulness  ;  and  this  world  is  the  American 
world,  in  all  its  self-glory  and  untrammeled  development.  What 
a  gain  it  would  be  if  German  painters  would  become  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  these  men  and  such  others  as  La  Farge,  Sargent, 
Abbey,  and  Melchers,  through  a  selection  of  their  productions 
placed  on  exhibition  in  Berlin.  What  valuable  allies  they  would 
prove  to  those  German  artists  who  are  trying  to  realize  the  same 
ideals,  especially  the  attainment  of  a  genuine,  pure,  and  intrinsi- 
cally healthy  national  style. 

"And  as  far  as  the  relation  of  American  to  German  art  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  knowledge  and  inriuence 
of  German  art  in  America  are  practically  nothing.  Even  such 
prominent  names  as  Bocklin,  Leibe,  Hildebrand,  and  Klinger  are 
unknown  to  the  American  people  ;  and  German  art  offers  America 
something  in  the  line  of  depth,  power,  and  fantasy  which  can  only 
bring  good  results.  But  only  the  best  that  German  art  produces 
should  be  permitted  to  go  before  the  American  people.  Some 
efforts  in  this  line  have  been  made,  especially  by  the  Copley  Society 
of  Boston,  Hugo  Reisinger,  the  New  York  art-lover,  and  by  Walter 
Scott,  the  Berlin  sculptor ;  but  the  time  has  now  come  to  do  this 
work  on  a  larger  scale  by  international  exchange  of  works  of  art, 
parallel  exhibitions  of  German  art  in  America  and  American  art  in 
Germany,  which  exhibitions  should  be  held  about  the  same  time, 
and  surely  such  exhibitions  would  have  also  the  further  effect  of 
bringing  about  a  revision  of  the  protective  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  works  of  art." — Tra/is/aftoii 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  DIVORCE  OF  ART  FROM  NATIONAL 

LIFE 

LONDON'S  recent  art  exliihitions  liave  drawn  practically  tlie 
same  complaint  from  Mr.  Laurence  15inyon  and  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Housman — namely,  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  pictures  are 
"exhibition  art,"  having  no  vital  relation  to  the  life  of  the  people. 
"Art  in  our  time  seems  like  an  iridescent  oil  spread  about  on  the 
surface  of  the  muddy  waters  of  our  civilization  ;  it  and  life  don't 
mix."  laments  Mr.  Hinyon  in  The  Salurtiay  Rd'te'ic.  .And  artistic 
■conditions  in  Kngland  and  the  L'nited  States  are  sutiiciently  alike 
to  Rive  these  criticisms  a  sijjnilicance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
as  Well.  Mr.  Housman.  discussing  the  problem  more  in  detail  in 
the  Manchester  Ciiianiiait.  writes  : 

"  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  months  an  liabituc  ol  the  London 
art-galleries  has  probably  cast  his  eye  over  at  least  ten  thousand 
■contemporary  pictures  in  oil  and  water-color,  and  several  hundred 
pieces  of  statuary.  And  where  does  all  this  art  go  to^this  pro- 
duct of  a  large  and  highly  trained  class  of  the  community  ?  What 
part  is  it  destined  to  play  in  the  national  life  ? 

"The  bulk  of  it,  the  larger  part,  at  any  rate,  returns  unsold  to 
the  studios  of  the  artists  ;  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  goes  to  line 
the  walls  of  the  well-to-do  classes — walls  which  in  nine  cases  out 
■of  ten  are  already  too  lavishly  furnished  for  additions  to  have  any 
hut  a  detrimental  effect.  A  score  or  so  of  the  pictures  find  their 
\vay  perhaps  to  public  galleries  ;  about  twice  that  number,  in  the 
shape  of  portraits,  will  stand  as  semipublic  memorials,  in  clubs, 
colleges,  and  committee-rooms,  of  men  who  have  deserved  well 
from  certain  .sections  of  the  community  :  a  few  statues  will  occupy 
prominent  places  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  London  and  our 
hirger  towns. 

"Only  in  the  case  of  these  few  portraits  and  statues  is  there  any 
direct  connection  between  contemporary  art  and  the  national  life. 
Nearly  everything  that  we  produce  is  exhibition  art — art  which  we 
frame  and  hang  in  a  good  light  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  seen  ; 
and  from  the  temporary  exhibition  of  a  London  season  it  goes 
either  to  more  permanent  exhibition  in  some  public  gallery  or  to 
domestic  exhibition  on  walls  where  the  presiding  si)irit  of  decora- 
tion is  merely  that  of  profusion  and  display.  What  is  the  matter 
w  ith  us  that  our  art  only  flourishes  in  forms  which  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  man  of  property,  and  so  little  into  the  hands 
of  the  state,  for  whose  well-being  he  and  his  property  exist  ?" 

Turning  from  this  question  to  the  more  important  one,  "How 
can  modern  art  find  its  way  into  modern  life  and  give  and  receive 
from  it  such  a  setting  as  will  make  each  native  to  the  other  ?  "  Mr. 
Housman  continues  : 

"Quite  clearly,  it  can  only  do  so  where  the  individual  sense  of 
joy  goes  forth  to  become  the  communal,  wiiere  holiday  has  become 
holy  day  once  more,  and  where  leisure  means  opportunity  for  the 
individual  worker  to  merge  his  life  and  interests  in  the  life  and 
interests  of  others.  The  Welsh  Eisteddfod  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
thing  left  in  our  midst  to  this  identification  of  national  festivity 
and  art,  tho  we  get  a  mild  reflection  of  it  in  the  music  which  has 
of  recent  years  been  provided  for  the  public  on  .Sundays  and  holi- 
days in  our  parks. 

"The  harvest  festivals  of  our  churches  have  also  about  them 
possibilities  which  are  very  largely  squandered,  but  i)Oth  there  and 
in  other  of  the  great  church  festivals  the  instinct  of  the  public  to 
adorn  its  joy  with  banners  and  flowers  lies  dormant ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  these  the  ma.sque  and  the  dance  (processional  and 
religious)  might  yet  be  revived,  and  a  form  of  drama  that  on  such 
occasions  gave  itself  freely  to  the  popular  delight  might  in  time 
become  national.  liut  free  giving  is  the  very  root  of  national  art 
now  that  democracy  is  the  mold  into  w  Inch  our  general  energy  has 
to  flow.  .And  painters  must  finrl  their  way  to  a  form  which  will 
allow  of  that  free  gift,  whether  through  municipal  pomp  or  private 
patronage,  liefore  their  art  can  become  a  true  part  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live. 

"Tho  this  country  will  not  lend  itself  to  mural  painting  so  long 
as  we  exalt  the  money-making  proj^erties  of  smoke  above  the  health- 
giving  properties  of  pure  air,  artists  might  yet  turn  their  energies 
to  pageant  and  tapestry,  to  hand-stenciled  textiles,  to  b.mners,  to 
means  of  expression  in  tiiis  demonstrating  age  that  will  link  them 
directly  with  the  emotional  occasions  upon  which  democracy  dis- 


plays its  purpo.se  and  its  force.  Mosaic,  too.  may  find,  periiaps. 
a  future  in  the  architecture  which  is  yet  to  arise  from  that  transcend- 
ent example  of  a  new  birth  from  old  lineage — the  interior  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Cathedral  of  Westminster." 


KIPLING'S  LIMITATIONS 

A  LTHO  Mr.  Kipling's  poems  range  in  subject  over  both  hemi- 
■^^  spheres  and  the  seven  seas,  not  to  sjieak  of  Azrael's  out- 
posts, his  poetry  actually  touches  a  surprizingly  small  segment  of 
life,  asserts  a  reviewer  in  the  London  Times.  While  acknowledg- 
ing that  there  is  a  virtuosity  about  the  poems  which  "makes  it 
difficult  to  examine  them  coolly,"  this  critic  maintains  that  "every- 
day affairs,  common  problems,  universal  passions,  hardly  find  a 
place  in  them  at  all."  Even  their  patriotism,  we  are  told,  is  re- 
mote from  the  usual  form  of  that  emotion,  since  Mr.  Kipling's  en- 
thusiasm is  aroused  only  by  the  Englishmen  who  are  doing  the 
Empire's  work  outside  of  England.  To  quote  more  fully  on  this 
point : 

"  It  may  be  objected  that  patriotism  is  a  universal  passion  ;  and 
so,  no  doubt,  it  is;  and  certainly  the  greatness  and  magnificence 
of  the  English  figure  in  these  poems  to  some  purjiose.  But  Mr. 
Kipling's  vein  of  .sentiment  on  this  subject  is  very  far  from  being 
IKitriotic.  He  only  cares  for  ICnglishmen  when  they  are  in  the 
colonies  or  in  India  or  on  one  of  the  blood-stained  fringes  of  the 
Empire.  The  Englishman  in  England,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  merely 
at  home  on  leave,  he  sometimes  seems  positively  to  hate — 
Tlie  poor  little  street-bred  iieople  tliat  vapor  and  fume  and  brag— 

"This  is  the  tone  in  which  we  are  habitually  referred  to,  if  we 
live  in  our  native  island.  This  may  be  imperialism,  tho  we  doubt 
it,  but  it  is  hardly  patriotism.  We  do  not  say  that  imperialism, 
even  in  this  form,  may  not  be  the  better  of  the  two — that  is  another 
point  altogether,  and  scarcely  a  literary  one.  We  only  say  that  it 
has  a  very  much  more  remote  bearing  upon  life  as  most  people  live 
it.  It  is  a  healthier  sentiment,  perhaps,  than  that  form  of  patriot- 
ism which  begins  and  ends  in  abusing  foreigners  ;  so  far  from  that, 
there  is  hardly  a  word  in  Mr.  Kipling's  poetry  to  show  that  he  is 
aware  of  their  existence.  But  this  shadowy  sense  of  the  glory  of 
])eing  English  only  when  you  have  left  Southampton  is  a  totally 
unreal  thing  to  most  people,  and  in  such  a  form  probably  appeals 
chiefly  to  sedentary  stay-at-homes.  It  is  on  this  cloud-like  basis 
that  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poetrj'  has,  as  we  know,  been 
reared  ;  and  that  part  includes  nearly  all  that  he  has  written  in  a 
purely  })ersonal  vein." 

This  leads  to  the  admission  that  "  Mr.  Kipling's  gift  is  essentially 
dramatic,"  as  well  as  to  the  complaint  that  "when  he  writes  /'// 
propria  persona  he  is  constantly  harassed  by  two  .somewhat  diverse 
enemies — the  daily  papers  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament." 
Thus  we  read  : 

"His  poetry  is  betrayed  on  one  side  toward  the  cheapest  of 
journalistic  ornament,  and  on  the  other  toward  vague  and  .sonorous 
archaisms.  But  when  he  writes  as  a  private  soldier  or  a  Scottish 
engineer  he  is  incapable  of  false  notes.  His  sense  of  character  is 
far  tooacute  to  be  misled  by  his  taste.  Inpoemslike  'McAndrew's 
Hymn' or 'The  Mary  (Jloster  '  there  is  not  a  word  which  is  not 
perfectly  just  and  inevitable.  But  in  these  and  in  the  Barrack- 
room  Ballads  it  is  still  to  be  noted  that  the  field  covered  is  a  small 
one.  The  jjeople  are  ordinary  people,  no  d(»ubt,  but  the  circum- 
stances are  very  special.  The  soldiers  in  the  ballads  hint  that  the\ 
are  human,  but  we  see  them  in  their  pleasures  or  difficulties  only 
as  soldiers,  not  as  human  beings.  They  fight  and  drink  and  make 
love  like  other  people,  it  is  true,  but  always  in  the  foreground  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  a  class  apart,  doing  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous work  for  a  not  particularly  grateful  comitry.  This  is,  of 
course,  no  disparagement  of  these  admirable  verses,  which  merely 
keep  to  their  natural  limits;  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Kii)ling's  poetry  j)eisistently  stays  outside  any  vein  of 
emotion  that  is  common  jjroperty." 

Vet  the  reviewer  qualifies  this  last  statement  by  a  further  ad- 
mission, namely,  that  a  number  of  Kipling's  poems  embody  the 
spirit  of  pure  romance  undisturbed  by  any  other  motive,  and  are 
therefore  "universal  enough  "  in  their  appeal. 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  Aulninobile,"  New  York. 

COMl'LETING  ONE  OF   THE  NEW  PARTS  Ol"  THE  ROAD. 


ONE  OK  I  HE  SHARP  TURNS. 


SCENES    ON    THE    ROUTE    OF   THE    VANDERBI LT-CUP    R.ACK   OF  OCTOBER    24. 

MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


THE  VANDERBILT-CUP  RACE  COURSE 

AfTOMOBiLE  pages  in  daily  newspapers, 
and  the  automobile  magazines  to  an  even 
greater  extent,  have  recently  given  up 
large  amounts  of  space  to  details  of  the 
course  on  Long  Island  for  the  Vanderbilt- 
Cup  Race  of  October  24.  Nearly  twelve 
miles  of  the  new  motor  parkway  will  be 
available  for  this  race.  It  w-ill  be  fenced  on 
both  sides  by  hea\'y  wire,  and  will  be  supple- 
mented by  additional  roads  already  exist- 
ing until  a  course  of  approximately  twenty- 
five  miles  will  have  been  secured.  These 
additional  roads  include  portions  of  the 
Jericho  Turnpike  and  the  old  Westbury, 
Fairview,  and  Round-Swamp  roads,  as 
shown  on  the  map  herewith  given.  Formal 
application  for  the  use  of  the  supplementary 
roads  has  been  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nassau  County. 
The  granting  of  this  permission  was  con- 
tingent upon  giving  a  bond  for  $25,000, 
the  same  "not  to  be  released  until  all  the 
roads  used  had  been  restored  to  their 
normal  state  of  repair."  This  condition 
has  been  acceded  to  by  the  petitioners.  It 
is  announced  further  that  1,200  uniformed 
and  armed  men  will  be  furnished  to  guard 
the  course,  in  addition  to  the  deputies  fur- 
nished (by  Nassau  County.  Two  motor- 
cycles fitted  with  speedometers  will  be 
employed  in  assisting  in  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  violators  of  speed  limits. 

It  is  expected  that  along  the  twelve  miles 
of  the  motor  parkway  the  majority  of 
spectators  will  naturally  congregate,  but 
this  road,  .says  a  writer  in  Motor  Age,  "will 
be  guarded  by  a  high  fence  on  either  side, 
absolutely  cutting  off  the  public  from  ac- 
cess to  the  course."  Over  this  course  it  is 
expected  that  an  average  speed  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour  can  be  secured.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that  only  "the  speed  limitations 
of  the  cars  themselves  wull  measure  the  rate 
of  going."  Of  the  general  character  of  the 
route  the  same  writer  says: 

"The  route  pre.sents  few  hills  of  any  con- 
siderable grade.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
circuit  is  down  grade.  The  balance  is  prac- 
tically dead  level,  and  includes  twelve  miles 
of  specially  laid  cement  highway.  The 
parkway  section  is  dished  and  banked  upon 
all  turns,  with  easy  grades  approaching 
public  highway  and  railway  crossings.    The 


splendid  count>^  and  State  roads  embraced 
in  the  course  will  admit  of  speed  well-nigh 
as  great  as  on  the  j^arkway  itself. 

"A  mammoth  steel  stand  ten  times  the 
size  of  former  ones  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
parkway  corjjoration  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cement  siictch  four  miles  from  its 
beginning  [.shown  in  the  center  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cut].  It  will  afford  its  occupants 
not  onl}^  a  bird's-eye  view  for  the  entire 
twelve  miles,  but  will  enable  them  to  see 
the  racers  at  their  highest  speed  on  the 
easy  'S'  turns  and  as  they  negotiate  the 
grades  at  the  crossways. 

"Beginning  at  the  Jericho  Turnpike  and 
the  old  Westbury  Road,  the  racers  will 
speed  o\-er  Hempstead  Plains  with  not  a 
vestige  of  .shrubbery  or  any  woods  to  cut 
off  the  view.  The  parkway  also  runs 
through  the  same  kind  of  open  country, 
affording  an  unbroken  vision.  Leaving  the 
parkway  and  entering  the  public  road  at 
Bethpage,  the  racers  will  encounter  Man- 
neto  Hill,  hardly  of  sufficient  grade  to  be 
worthy  of  a  name.  Then  will  come  the 
only  stretch  of  road  at  all  dangerous,  and 
this  by  reason  of  the  foliage  of  the  Round- 
Swamjj  and  Plainview  roads  being  thick 
and  frequent  turns  admitting  of  but  a  short 
range  of  vision.  There  is  ample  shade 
from  overhanging  trees  along  the  Jericho 
TurniMke,but  the  road  is  very  broad,  per- 
mitting a  view  ahead  of  ample  extent  to 
insure  safety  in  driving. 

"Along  the  parkway  stretch  there  are 
two  or  three  cement  bridges  and  one  span 


to  carry  the  road  over  intersecting  road- 
ways and  low  places.  The  center  of  the 
parkway,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  is 
being  built  first  to  insure  early  completion 
and  a  firm  bed.  Later,  however,  the  road 
will  1)6  widened  six  feet  on  either  side. 

"There  are  eight  sharp  turns  on  the  State 
and  county  road  portions  of  the  course,  but 
the  parkway  turns  are  all  beautifully 
rounded  and  banked.  The  .surface  of  the 
cement  is  as  smooth  as  a  city  concreted 
street,  and  the  jjossibilities  for  high  speed 
are  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  the  most  daring  racing  drivers  in  the 
world  who  will  compete. 

"The  road  will  be  completed  in  ample 
time  for  the  American  cars  to  practise  for 
the  eliminating  trials,  set  for  October  10, 
for  a  few  days.  The  work  is  distributed 
among  several  contractors,  each  of  whom 
has  but  a  short  section  of  road  to  complete. 
All  of  the  crushed  stone  and  cement  neces- 
sary in  the  construction  was  upon  the 
ground  early  in  August,  together  with  the 
steel  netting  which  forms  the  foundation 
for  the  cement  roadbed.  The  wire  fencing 
which  is  to  run  along  both  edges  has  been 
contracted  for.  This  fencing  is  about  five 
feet,  and  compo.sed  of  ten  parallel  wires 
.set  close  together  and  held  in  position  by 
vertical  wires  about  twelve  inches  apart. 

"The  course  for  the  1908  race  is  much 
more  isolated  than  those  previously  used 
for  Vanderbilt-Cup  races  in  that  no  part  of 
it  passes  through  a  town  or  \illage  where 
crowds  would  naturally  congregate  " 
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Addiiinnal  iletail-;  are  given  1  v  a  writer 
m  Till-  AittomohiU  .  The  cement  portion  tit 
the  lourse  will  be  twenty-eight  feet  wide. 
and  will  cross  all  intersecting  railroads  and 
Iiighways  overhead  by  cejiieni  \iaducls. 
These  viaducts  and  bridges  are  the  most 
expensive  pDrlions  of  the  highway,  since 
they  must  be  fully  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  intersecting  dirt  and  railroads. 
The  writer  says  further: 

"After  leaving  the  grand  stand  the  racers 
will  have  a  very  fast  run  over  the  cement 
for  eight  miles  eastward  to  Bethpagc. 
where  the  i^arkway  joins  what  is  known 
as  the  Kiiun<l-Swanip  Road,  which  runs 
north,  on  a  slight  grade,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Plainview  R<)ad.  Following  thisroad, 
the  car  continues  on  north  to  its  intersei- 
tion  with  a  new  t.\tensit)n  of  the  Jericho 
Turnpike.  At  this  point  the  course  bends 
directlv  west,  around  what  has  lieen  dubbed 
the  "t'latiron  Turn."  The  cars  have  a 
very  sjjcedy  stretch,  nearly  all  down  grade, 
westward  along  the  [eriiho-Turnpikeexten- 
sifin  to  Jericho,  one  of  ihe  turns  on  the  u)o6 
\'anderl>ilt  course. 

"The  race  will  start,  as  usual,  soon  after 
<layliglit,  and  the  grand  stand,  which  is  to 
be  located  on  a  portion  c;f  the  new  cement 
way,  where  the  spectators  are  aflorded  the 
finest  \iew  of  the  cement  course,  will  be 
reached  directly  by  special  trains  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  A  branch  of  this 
Toad  runs  directly  from  Long  Island  City 
to  Garden  City,  which  is  abt)ut  four  miles 
■west  of  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Al- 
tho  the  regular  trains  do  not  run  below 
Garden  City  at  ])resenl,  the  tracks  are  in 
good  rei)air  as  far  as  Bethjjage,  which  is 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  parkway,  and 
the  railway  company  ])roposes  to  run  side- 
tracks to  the  rear  of  the  grand  stand. 

"It  may  be  possible  for  visitors  to  the 
race  from  a  long  distance  to  take  a  sleei>ing- 
•car  at  Long  Island  City  on  the  night  ])re- 
ceding  tlie  race,  antl  remain  in  it  on  the 
grand-stand  sidetracks  until  the  racing-cars 
are  called  to  the  line  at  daylight.  Never 
before  have  such  comjilete  arrangements 
been  made  for  the  accommodation  of  \isi- 
tors  to  an  automcjbile  race.  There  will  lie 
twelve  miles  of  elegant  i)arkiiig  space,  on 
■either  side  of  the  cement  wav,  under  the 
control  of  the  Cup  Coinmis-^jon." 

LUCK   WITH   A  SECOi<ID-HAND    CAR 

A  writer  win.  u>e>  Inc  iiuliaU  A.  11." 
contributes  to  The  .1  utoiuobilc  a  narrative  of 
asuccessful  summer  with  a  second-hand  car. 
He  had  long  had  an  ambition  to  own  a 
car,  l)ul  could  not  afford  f)ne  imtil  a  friend, 
whf)  f»wned  a  fine  gasoline  touring-car,  sug- 
gestcfl  to  him  thai  lie  b\iy  a  certain  second- 


hand car  that  he  kucsv-  of.  This  "A.  II." 
finally  did,  paying  "a  little  less  than  S375  " 
for  it,  delivered  at  his  home.  The  transac- 
tion took  place  just  before  winter  set  in. 
"A.  H."  says  of  his  experience  during  the 
following  seascjn : 

"On  the  oj^ening  of  the  season  of  igo; 
I  sent  for  an  expert  from  a  garaj^e  and 
repair-shop  in  a  neighboring  city.  He  re- 
packed a  few  \alves,  made  some  neces.sary 
adjustments,  tired  up.  and  gave  me  in- 
structions in  the  management  of  the  car. 
The  following  day  I  fired  up  and  took  the 
car  out  myself,  unassisted,  and  ran  it  for 
several  hours,  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
For  a  number  of  days  all  went  well,  and 
we  were  delighted  with  our  acquisition. 

"But,  after  a  time,  a  series  of  annoying 
mishaps  occurred;  none  of  them  serious; 
many,  m  fact,  mere  trifles  that  I  could  now 
set  right  myself.  They  would  not  ha\e 
been  .so  jierplexing  if  there  had  been  any 
one  in  town  acquainted  with  this  make  of 
car.  .\s  it  was,  I  was  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  foreman  of  the  railroad  repair-shoi)s, 
who  is  at  libertv  only  after  hours,  and  not 
always  then.  1  got  ahmg,  however,  with 
some  expense  and  much  exasperation,  al- 
most on  the  \erge  of  gi\  ing  ui)  autoing  as 
too  troulile.some  and  costly  an  amusement 
for  me,  until  the  first  week  in  July,  when, 
on  the  top  of  all  my  other  troubles,  the 
superheaters  burned  out. 

"Tho  disheartening  enough  at  the 
lime,  this  was  really  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  ]ia])])ened.  for  it  was  the  cause 
of  my  taking  tlie  car  out  of  town  to  the 
repair-shop  above  mentioned,  where,  with 
all  necessary  machine  tools  and  spare  ])arts 
at  hand,  a  workman  could  do  more  in  an 
hour  than  he  could  at  my  house  in  ten.  My 
expert  spent  a  few  hours  on  the  car,  and 
did  so  thort)ugh  a  job  that  from  that  day 
until  the  close  of  the  season  the  car  cost 
me  less  than  one  dollar  for  repairs  and 
replacements.  This  does  not  include  what 
I  have  })aid  for  tires,  which  is  another  story. 
The  tires  were  not  new  when  the  car  came 
to  me.  and  I  have  bought  three  new  ones, 
at  $22.22  a  piece.  I  bouglit  another  before 
taking  the  car  out  this  spring,  so  that  I 
have  four  jiraclically  new  tires,  and  two 
spare  ones,  good  enough  to  carry  for  use  in 
emergency.  The  car  is  in  l)etter  condition 
now  than  when  I  bought  it,  and  will  un- 
doubtedlv  cost  far  less  to  rim  this  season 
tlian  it  tlid  last. 

"During  the  simnuer,  when  I  had  ten 
weeks  free.  1  ran  the  carriage  nearly  every 
])leasanl  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  S^^  a  week 
for  gasoline.  My  entire  outlay  for  the 
year,  including  original  cost  of  car,  three 
new  tires,  tf)ols,  and  other  ecpiipment, 
gasoline,  oil,  barn  rent,  repairs,  everything, 
amounted   to  ;i  little  less  th.in  .<^r)oo.      'l"lii-~ 


is  more  than  I  intended  it  should  be  when 
I  started  out;  but.  considering  all  that  we 
got  for  the  money,  it  was  i)robably  monev 
well  spent. 

"The  little  car  is  graceful  in  its  lines  and 
unpretentious  in  appearance.  Indeed,  it 
looks  mf)re  like  a  buggy  than  an  auto- 
mol)ile.  in  spite  of  its  low  wheels,  jmeu- 
matic  tires,  and  comjiaratively  long  wheel- 
ba.se.  It  has  anqile  jiower  to  carry  four 
persons,  is  smooth-running  and  quiet,  and 
easy  to  control  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  street.  Tho  it  has  its  hmita- 
tions  and  disadvantages,  it  has  done  all 
one  could  reasonably  expect,  and  I  am 
abundantly  satisfied. " 

CHILD  S   EXPERIENCE    WITH   A   CAR 

Bernice  Haynes,  daughter  of  a  maker 
of  motor-cars,  and  still  a  child,  has  prepared 
for  publication  an  account  of  her  experi- 
ence in  driving  cars.  It  ap])ears  in  Motor 
Age  and  The  A  utomobilc.  When  she  was  only 
eight  years  old  she  guided  a  two-cylinder 
runabout  four  miles  into  the  country,  her 
father  taking  the  car  back.  Ambitious 
then  to  drive  a  car  while  riding  in  it  alone, 
she  was  permitted  next  season  to  drive 
one  around  a  city  block.  She  i)erformed 
this  feat  several  times  at  slow  speed,  and 
later  she  accomjjlished  her  jjurpose  of 
riding  out  into  the  country  alone: 

"One  evening,  just  about  dark,  we  were 
out  riding  and  ran  out  of  gasoline  about 
three-(|uarters  of  a  mile  from  home.  We 
were  not  far  from  the  trolley  line,  so  father 
went  to  the  factory  on  a  street-car.  He 
brought  a  can  of  gasoline  from  the  factory 
in  another  machine.  We  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  two  cars.  I  suggested  that 
1  could  take  one  of  them  home.  Father  and 
mother  discust  this  ■  Ian  for  a  short  time, 
and  finally  agreed  to  allow  me  to  drive 
the  one  home  in  which  wx"  had  been  riding. 
Father,  mother,  and  my  brother  took  the 
other  car  and  drove  home  on  the  slow  speed. 
I  kejit  very  close  to  them  all  of  the  way, 
and  we  accomplished  the  run  without  an 
accident.  I  thought  that  after  I  had  done 
as  wonderful  a  thing  as  to  drive  for  three- 
cjuarters  of  a  mile  without  any  accidents  I 
certainly  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  again, 
but  father  said  that  I  must  not,  becau.se 
if  the  engine  stojjl   I  could  not  start  it. 

"About  a  year  after  this,  when  I  was 
eleven  years  old,  father  had  to  go  away. 
He  took  a  car  to  the  station,  which  is  al)out 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  factor}'.  As 
there  was  no  one  else  at  the  station  who 
could  take  it  to  the  factory,  he  let  me  take 
it.  This  was  the  first  time  I  drove  alone 
on  the  middle  s])eed. 

"I  was  7iot  .illowcd  to  drive  alone  verv 
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Styles  Are  Greatly 
Changed 

In  New  York,  Long  Coat  Suits  are  in  vogue  and  styles  arc 
Greatly  Changed. 

The  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book,  sent  FREE,  for  the  coupon 
printed  below,  shows  all  the  radical  changes  in  fashion,  pictures 
all  the  new  and  desirable  suits  exactly  as  worn  in  New  York  this  Fall. 

You  can  have  any  one  of  these  suits  made  to  your  order,  out 
of  your  own  choice  of  our  400  different  materials.     Think  of  it. 

All  the  risk  of  fitting  you  and  of  pleasing  you  in  style, 
workmanship  and  material— ALL  THIS  RISK  IS  OURS. 
Wouldn't  you  like  at  least  to  see  these  suits  .'  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  see  Samples  of  the  materials.'  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  right  now 
and  get  your  FREE  copy  of  the  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  and 
60  free  Samples. 


Tailored  Suits 


Made-to-Order    $^-50 
New  York  Styles 


7 


to 


$ 


35 


Expressage  Paid 


Style  Book  and  Samples  FREE 


LEARN  WHAT  NEW  YORK  IS  WEARING— Mail  us  the  coupon  below  and 
get  the  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  and  Samples  sent  FREE.  You  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  new  Long  Coat  Suits,  the  new  Trimmed  Skirts  and  other  New  Styles  for  Fall. 

REA.DY-MADE  DEPARTMENTS.  This  Style  Book  also  shows  the  following 
"NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  goods  at  "NATIONAL"  prices.  EXPRESS 
CHARGES    PAID. 

COATS    HATS    SKIRTS     PETTICOATS  UNDERWEAR 
WAISTS  FURS    DRESSES  SWEATERS     RAINCOATS,  ETC. 

These  free  Samples  are  a  representative  assortment  from  the  largest  stock  of  woolen 
materials  in  New  York  City,  including  all  the  imported  and  new  novelty  suitings  and 
all  desirable  weaves  and  shades  as  worn  in  New  York.  The  Samples  and  Style  Book 
are  free  for  the  coupon  if  you  send  it  back  to-day. 

This  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 


and  60  Samples 

Free  for  this 

Coupon 


Your  money  back 
if  you  ask  for 


»ck  ^^ 


A  New 
"NATIONAL" 

Style 


We  pay  expressage 
on  our  goods  to 
any  part  of  U.  S. 


A°         National 
/'  Cloak   and 

<j,e?"  Suit  Co. 

*  229  West  24th  St. 

■^  New  York  City. 

^5,4"  Please  send  me   my  copy 

^  of   the   -NATIONAL" 

Stjie  Book  hree.        I  also 

want  lo  see  the  Samples  of  the 

new    materials.      1    prefer    these 

colors  : 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

229  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

:XCAIL  ORDERS  ONLY 


Name. 


NO  AGENTS  OR  BRANCHES 


Address. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digkst  when  writinjf  to  advertisers. 
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MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 


The    Howard    Watch 


A  Howard  watch  handed  ddwii  to  the 
third  generation  is  Hke  family  portraits. 
Only  the  well-to-do  could  aflford  a  Howard 
in  the  early  days.  The  Howard  has  been 
carried  by  more  distinguished  Americans 
than  any  other  watch. 

Now  that  its  price  makes  it  more  acces- 
sible it  is  still  the  watch  of  fashion,  the 
watch  of  our  best  people,  of  our  workers 
artd  men  of  achievement. 

The  man  who  imports  his  cigars  does  not 
import  his  time. 


Snobbishness  is  always  lau^iiable  because 
it  is  a  form  of  ignorance.  Tell  the  man  or 
the  jeweler  who  boasts  a  foreign  trade- 
mark on  his  watch  that  foreign  watches 
are  made  today  with  American  tools,  and 
that  the  tools  were  invented  by  Edward 
Howard,  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  1842. 
A  Howard  watch  is  always  worth  what  you  pay  for 
it.  The  price  of  each  watch  from  the  17-jewel  in  a 
fine  gold-filled  case  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at  #35; 
to  the  23  jewel  in  a  14K  solid  gold  case  at  $150-  is 
fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 
Find  the  Howard  dealer  in  your  locality  and  talk  to 
him.     He's  the  man  worth  knowing. 


Elbert  Hubbard  visited  the  home  of  the  HOWARD  Watch  and  wrote  a 
book  about  it.  If  you'd  like  to  read  thi*  little  journey  drop  u*  a  postal  card 
—  Dept.  O-  we'll  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you.  Also  a  little  catalogue  and 
price  list,  with  illustrations  actual  size — of  great  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.    HOWARD    WATCH    COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Q/tefUou^  ^^Ttie  oUnAuM^jcL^ 


This  is  the  guarantee  that  comes 
in  each  box  of  six  pairs  of  "Hole- 
proof" Hose:  "If  any  or  all  of 
these  hose  come  to  holes  in  six 
months  from  the  day  you  buy  them 
we  will  replace  them  free." 

The  great  success  of  our  men's 
nnd  wotnen's  hose  has  forced  us  to 
increase  our  line. 

We  Now  Make 
Children's  Stockings 

These  li.ivo  G-ply  reinforced  knees 

as  well  as  6-ply  heels  and  toes.     ,So 

their  cost  is  .Wc  a  pair  or  J.'!  a  b;)x 

jf  6  pairs.     Hut  once  you  try  theiu 

you  would  pay  SI  if  we  asked  if. 

They    save  all   the   darning— 

they  outwear  many  pairs  of 

the     best     unguaranteed 

stockings,   so  the    saving 

in  dollars    and  cents   at 

the  end  of  the  year  makes 

them  the  cheapest  by  far. 

No  otiier  hosiery  efjuals 

I  "  1 1  oleproof "  in  (|iialit  V. 

We  Pay  an  Average  of  73c 
Per  Pound  for  Our  Yams 

We  tniv  tli(!  Ixst  ICgvptiun  .iii'l  S<-;i  Islanil 
cotton— the  Hottest  and  tinost  we  know  — re- 
gardless of  what  we  must  pay. 

Our  yarn  is  3-ply.  \Vc  could  pay  35c  and 
get  weak  ami  coarse  2-ply  yarn  as  others  do. 

But  you  wouldn't  buy  such  hosiery  because 
it  Is  unef)mfortable.  \Vc  arc  not  trying  to  sell 
you  wear  only.  Buy  "Holeprf>of"  for  all  of 
the  qualities  of  the  best  unguaranteed  hosiery 
—  buy  It  for  6  months'  longer  wear. 


This  is  a  Fact  to  Note: 

Please  learn  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  best  unguaranteed  hose  and  "Holeproof" 
is  that  "Holeproof"  urar  longer.  Examine 
them.  Notice  how  soft  and  light  they  are. 
Compare  any  brand  of  hose  with  "Holeproof." 
Then  let  "Holeproof"  show  how  they  wear. 

foleproomosieru 

FOR  MEN  women"  AND  CHILDREN^ 

If  .Toiir  clenlerclofw  not  hnve  aenuino  "Holeproof" 
Ho!M'.  Ix'jiriiK.'  the  "Hoh'iiniof  '  Triiiio-miirk,  onler 
(liroet  from  us.  Uciiiit  in  nny  convenient  wiiy  iinil  we 
will  «hi|>  .\<>u  tho  h(>H«  iiiul  |>re(>ii}'  trnnH|>ortati<>ii 
chnrgeB. 

HnUnronf  6  |>nirM,  $'.!.  Medium,  livht  and  pxtrn 
H«ll  liBht  w.ight.     Hhuk,   llKlit    un.l  diirk 

"*'••  tiin,  mivv  lihie,  peiirl  Kruy,  and    hinek 

with  wliite  feet.  Hi/.cH.  9'j  to  12.  Six  iniirsof  a  nir.o 
and  wciulit  in  a  Imix.  One  colcir  or  asnorteil  to  order. 
Holeproof  ^  jiaim.  $2.  Meiliiim  wt-iKht.  Black, 
5lQ^|jji,gg      tan  iinil  liliick  with  whitu  feet.      8izeit. 

Holeproof  I'iniKlieil  like  filk.  Apaim,  £).  Kxtrn 
lialitwciKliI.  Hluck.  niivy  l.lue.  light 
ami  ilurk  Ian  ami  pearl  Kra\.  Mi7.es, 
'.•S  to  12. 

KiMiHhe.1  likexilk.  (InalrH.  $.1 
lii-lil  weiulit.  Tan  anil  l)lack. 
stoll. 

ItoyH'  hIzoh.   .I  tn  10.    anil   MiiweH' nizpn, 
riln9^.      Colors,  hlark  ami  tan.      Mpe- 
•  iiilly   relnforceil   knee,   heel  ami  tw. 
Six  paim,  %.\. 
Ask  for  our  free  book,    "How  to  Make  Your 

Feet  Happy." 

HOLEPROOF   HOSIERY   CO. 

184   Fourth  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Lustre- 
Hose 

Holeproof 
Lustre- 
Stockings 

Children's 
Stockings 


Kxtrn 
HizoH, 


'  Continued /rout  page  sbo) 

!rc<|iienlly  until  last  autmnn.  Mother  sug- 
j^csied  that  we  might  take  a  ride  on  some 
nice  day,  and  father  .said  that  I  might 
take  mother  for  a  ride  whenever  she  wanted 
to  go.  The  .second  drive  I  took  with 
mother  last  autumn,  we  decided  that  we 
wanted  to  gather  some  walntits.  Father 
said  that  we  must  not  go  directly  to  the 
walnut  grove,  as  there  was  a  bad  hill  to 
descend  on  the  way.  We  went  about  a 
mile  farther  than  the  grove,  and  drove 
back  to  it  on  another  road,  thus  avoiding 
the  bad  hill.  I  had  let  the  engine  run  all 
of  the  time  we  were  gathering  walnuts,  as 
we  could  not  start  it  again." 

FRENCH    CARS 

The  ftjreign  sales  of  French  cars  for  the 
tirst  half  of  the  year  igo8  show  inuch 
smaller  totals  than  were  obtained  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  French 
cars  are  sold  in  thirteen  countries,  outside  of 
France.  In  eleven  of  these  countries  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  .sales,  but  in  two 
an  increase  has  occurred.  England  ha- 
been  by  far  the  most  important  custoiner 
of  France,  her  purchases  in  1907  having 
amounted  to  $6,564,000.  From  these 
figures  the  decline  this  year  is  $354,000 — 
a  loss  which,  however,  is  not  considered 
great.  It  can  be  accotinted  for,  says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  The AutonwbUe,  "by 
the  general  financial  depression."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  account  for  1908  is  better  than 
it  was  for  1906  and  1905.  As  for  other 
countries,  including  our  own,  the  same 
correspondent  writes: 

"  During  the  first  half  of  1906  the  trading 
account  with  the  United  States  was  more 
than  doubled.  Since  then,  however,  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline,  1907  showing  a 
droj)  of  898,800,  and  1908  a  further  de- 
crease of  $97,480,  making  a  total  fall  over 
the  period  of  two  years  of  $196,280.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1905  the  French  auto- 
mobile l)ill  stood  at  $558,600;  the  one  for 
the  current  half-year  totals  $991,400. 

"With  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
Germany  the  amount  of  business  has  dropl 
off  consideral)ly,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
regained  with  either  Germany  or  Italy. 
Spain  may  im])rove,  and  the  whole  of 
South  America  is  looked  upon  as  a  field 
with  consideral>le  promise.  The  following 
table  shows  the  anK)unt  of  business  done 
with  the  thirteen  most  important  countries 
tlie  initial  six  months  of  1908  and  1907. 
The  total  does  not  accurately  represent  the 
French  automobile  exports,  there  being  a 
number  of  other  countries  having  small 
trading  accotints  which  are  grouped  in  the 
sM)veinment  rei)ort  and  are  not  included 
licrc : 

Countries    Showing    an    Increase. 

Russia $1  s'>.''00  $407,800 

Algeria ,152,800  467.600 


Countries  Showing  a  Decrease. 


( treat  Britain 

(icrmany  ...    

Belgium 

United  States 

Argentine  Republic. 

Italy 

Spain  

Switzerland    

Brazil 

Austria  Hungary  . . . 
Turkey 


$6,564,000 

1, 741,300 

1.676,600 

1,088.800 

660,600 

441 ,000 

410.600 

41  7.600 

405,600 

0(),2OO 

10.800 


$6,310,000 

1,373.00c 

1,087,20c 

991 ,400 

491,400 

336,800 

.173,400 

3os,8oo 

350,300 

44.000 

10,000 


Tot,a1 


$14,034,400       $13,150,600 


A   nellrioun  Tonir 
HORSK<U*l)'S   ACID    I'HO.SFHATK 

.\  Ien«|K.i)iiful  adilecl  to  a  u'lnss  of  cold  water  Invlg- 
)rates,  Sln-ngthens  and  Hefreshes. 


Our  rfad^rs  are  a.sked  to  mention  Tiik  Litkrakv  I)I(»K.st  when  writing  to  advertlmn. 
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INEXPENSIVE    MOTORING   ABROAD 

A  tour  of  Europe  in  a  runabout  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Heaton.  of  Sedalia,  Mo. 
A  detailed  account  in  his  own  words  has 
been  recently  printed.  Leaving  New  York 
in  April  of  this  year,  he  began  his  tour 
from  Paris  on  May  15.     He  says: 

"The  route  lay  southwest  from  Paris 
over  the  Cevennes  Mountains  through 
Moulin,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Lyons;  and  from 
Paris  to  Genoa,  Italy,  we  made  the  entire 
distance  on  high  speed.  On  June  5  we 
rested  abo\'e  the  clouds,  se\eral  inches  of 
snow  covering  the  top  of  the  mountains. 
The  next  day  in  the  valley  we  found  it  80° 
in  the  shade. 

■'The  trip  through  France  was  delightful. 
The  roads,  tho  hilly,  are  very  fine — reg- 
ular boulevards — the  scenery  is  wonder- 
ful, and  touring  through  the  country  a 
glorious  experience.  Stopping  only  at  the 
best  of  hotels,  li\ing  well  at  every  stage, 
our  expense  for  the  week  ending  Alay  23, 
covering  the  trip  from  Paris  to  Genoa,  was 
but  $3.08  per  day  per  per.son.  This  did  not 
cover  luxuries,  of  course,  but  included  hotel 
bills,  gasoline  and  oil,  garage  charges,  re- 
pairs, and  tips.  From  Genoa  we  went 
.south  to  Rome  and  Pompeii,  and  ixp  the 
eastern  shore  of  Italy  to  Venice,  practically 
traversing  the  entire  coast  of  Italy.  Striking 
east  once  more,  we  entered  Switzerland, 
making  successively  Geneva,  Bern,  Inter- 
laken,  and  Luzerne.  The  trip  over  the 
mountains  from  Interlaken  to  Luzerne, 
while  hazardous,  was  well  worth  the  time. 
The  pass  is  open  to  automobiles  only  be- 
tween 9  A.M.  and  4  P.M.,  being  too  risky 
at  other  hours. 

"We  had  no  trouble  going  over  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  making  excel- 
lent time,  and  up  to  the  time  we  entered 
Germany  had  had  no  repairs  of  any  kind 
to  make.  Entering  Germany  we  visited 
Strasburg  and  Berlin,  then  crossed  the 
country  through  the  Netherlands,  south 
through  Belgium,  and  back  to  Paris.    From 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 
Both  Fally  Nourished  on  Grape-Nuts 


The  value  of  this  famous  food  is  sliown  in 
many  ways,  in  addition  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  its  chemical  analysis. 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  made  of  whole  wheat 
and  barley,  is  thoroughly  baked  for  many 
hours  and  contains  all  the  wholesome  ingre- 
dients in  these  cereals. 

It  contains  also  the  phosphate  of  potash 
grown  in  the  grains,  which  Nature  uses  to 
build  up  brain  and  nerve  cells. 

Young  children  require  proportionately 
more  of  this  element  because  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  ofthechildgrowsso rapidly. 

A  Va.  mother  found  the  value  of  Grape- 
Nuts  in  not  only  building  up  her  own 
strength,  but  in  nourishing  her  baby  at  the 
same  time.     She  writes  : 

"After  my  baby  came  I  did  not  recover 
health  and  strength,  and  the  doctor  said  I 
could  not  nurse  the  baby  as  I  did  not  liave 
notirishment  for  her,  besides  I  was  too  weak. 

"He  said  I  might  try  a  change  of  dietand 
see  what  that  would  do,  and  recommended 
Grape-Nuts  food.  I  bought  a  pkg.  and  used 
it  regularlj'.  A  marked  change  came  over 
both  baby  and  I. 

"My  baby  is  now  four  months  old,  is  in 
fine  condition.  I  am  nursing  her  and  doing 
all  my  work  and  never  felt  better  in  my  life." 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co. ,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  ^Vellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  re&d  (he  &bove  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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BEVISED  PRICES 
NOW  IN  EFFECT 


THE  volume  of  business  youVe 
given  us  during  our  first  year  in 
America  and  which  has  com- 
pelled us  to  manufacture  ceaselessly, 
night  and  day,  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  enables  us  to  revise  prices 
for  MICHELIN  TIRES  and  TUBES. 

That  UNRIVALED  MICHELIN 
QUALITY  which  has  made  them  the 
STANDARD  of  the  World  for  years  past 
CONTINUES  ABSOLUTELY 
UNCHANGED. 

Prices  promptly  mailed  upon  request. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY 

MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 
BRANCHES 


NEW  YORK,  1763  Broadway 
CHICAGO,  1344  Michigan  Ave. 
BOSTON,  895  Boylston  St. 
BUFFALO,  908  Main  Street 


247  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT 

2001  Euclid  Ave.,  CLEVELAND 

15  E.  Colfax  Ave.,  DENVER 

1200  So.  Main  St.,  LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  308-314  Van  Ness    Ave. 

FACTORIES  FOUNDED  IN 

FRANCE,  1832       ENGLAND,  1904       ITALY,  1906       AMERICA,  1907 


r:^:^ 


HALF 
PRICE 


To  clean  up  Surplus  Stock 

Semi  Annual 
CLEARING      SALE 


OF 


Avjtomoblle      Svipplles 
aLrvd  Accessories 

Send  for  Fryer  No.  21 

NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

3933  Olive  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Fiist  and  Oiioiiial  piotoi  Bogoy 

$250  "SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 

Practical,  durable,  economical  and 

absolutely  eafe.      A  light    strong. 

steel-tired   Auto-Buggy        Suitable 

for  city  or  country  use.    Speed  from  ' 

4  to  40  miles   an   hour      Our  1908 

Model  has  an  extra  powerful  en 

gine,  patent  ball-bearing  wheels, 

price,  $275.    AIfo  10  h.  p.,  $400     Rubber  Tires,  $25.00  extra. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature.    Address 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  MFG.  CO.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GET  THE 

Facts 


ABOUT   THE 

SELF-STARTING    SIX-CYLINDER 


Our  page  advertisements  in  current  magazines  tell 
some  of  them.     Our  catalog  tells  more.     Write  today. 
48  H.P.  5  passenger  car    $3000 
60  H.P.  7  passenger  car    $4500 

The  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Co. 

BEREA  ROADN.W.,    CLEVELAND,  O..  U.S.A. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  -when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Decided 
Novelty  in 


k 


'      are  our  styles 
5P1  and35Pl  - 
Designed  for  EXTREME 
COMFORT  and  DURABILITY' 

NO  D  YE  NEXT  THE  SKIN' ' 


because  the  color  is  on  the  outside 

This  is  an  ideal  sock  for  lender  feet,  owing  to  its 
perfect  hygienic  construction.  Style  3rl — light  weight 
—  black  and  white  outside,  pure  white  inside.  Style 
35i'l — extra  light  weight — black  and  white  outside, 
pure  white  inside. 

BUY  THEM  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 

25c.  per  pair;  6  pairs  in  box  for  .$1.50.     Sizes,  9  to 
1 1  )<    inclusive.       It    your  dealer  will  not   supply 
you,  we  will  fill  your  order  on  receipt  of  price, 
prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.     Mention        ' 
si/e  desired. 

Our  beautiful  catalog  give*  uteful  and  valuable 
stocking  information,  showing  styles  and  prices.    Double 
Write  for  it  to-day.  ihifkness 


SHAW  STOCKING  CO. 

4  SMITH  STREET 


LOWELL.   MASS.  Zrlb"!!, 


NAME -ON 


It  has  your  n.'imo  and  uddress  woven 
riuht  in  thi'  hibric  on  tiu-  iuaiilr  of  n 
Hei'hler  umhri'llii,— KOe  pioinrc  Your 
mime  and  addrem  in  n  iNamk-on 
keep  It  from  K<'ttinK  lo-t  It  ciin't  Iki 
tiikenbymiHtiikn— It  Identities  it»elf. 
Von  may  forget  it  or  loun  it, but  it  ih  bound  to  come 
b.>ck. 

The  tNAMt-ON  i.  the  be.it  umbrella  made.  \t 
it  the  luient  pniduet  of  our  HO  M-urn'  experience.  It 
inliKht  It  is  Btront;  ami  iliiriii>le.  It  rollH  close  anci 
hHH  a  diniinetive  Htylo.  It  Ih  ma<l«  for  men  and 
women  in  all  «i/im 

The     CNAME-ON      Lasts  I 

The  rfiver  nn*l  <  ;,»e  nre  ti  SHttn  de  Chine  woven  nilk,  imported 
from  ^ienntiny  e«p,?(i!illy  for  oitr  u»e.  It  i«  WHter-pr(K>f,  h.o*  ii 
rirh  lunlre,  rewmlii  tenrmg  to  nn  ununiinl  degree,  jmd  is  Qtnir- 
antrril  not  U>  rriik  or  xplit  Kxtrn  tlone  rollinf  rniine. 
(  riiribl«  UK-el  rili»  thit  we  quarantee  won't  brejik,  lome 
|rx,«e,  or  ru>L  Tlie  ■•"^■g*  hr<>4  n  pntent  iilide  for  rni»- 
ing  iin4  lowi'rmff— you  i-.in'l  pmrb  your  finl*fr*i  and  you  don't 
b.ive  to  hunt  I'r  the  ml,  h 

For  (ift>  .-.A—.oa  „mhre11n»  nre  Ll^al  —  they  *r«  truly 
n  jlceep^iike — with  nnj  niune  y.  u  wi"h  woven  in. 

Our  Guarantee 

1/ the  cover  or  ran'  o/'/m.i  Nanxe-On  umbn-ll: 
rnirks  or  splits,  or  if  thf  riha  brruk,  come  Uiosr,  i>i 
mat,  within  **ne  tr  ar  tifti-r  p^iri'liast'ii,  ire  vill  rf 
cover  or  repair  (/our  Namei-On  umbrella  J  re  e. 

¥<'r  »3  we  will  I  you.   ,-t% i>rep;iMl  in  the  1'.  S  ,  llii' 

Qiinmntreii  umhri'lti  with  your  nnme  iind  julilrei,!,  woven  ti 
with  Hny  rolor  >ilk  d'Mireil.      If  nptm  eT.iionnt.on  of  the  uni 

br-lli,  you  don't  like  It,  •end  it   li.ii  k  iinil  we  will  relilnd  y 

money. 

The  ohleal  iimhrrlln  hoiiar  In  .Imerlra. 

Wlllin  II  IIKKIII.F.R.  2*2  W.  I.exinirton  St.,  Ilaltlmore,  Md 


Try  It  Yourself 

Five  Days  Free 

is  simple,  practical,  accurate  com- 
puter costs  only  S25.00 — •  frac- 
tion of  the  price  of  key  macblnes 
—and  does  everything  they  do 
except  print.    The 

Rapid  Computer 
Adding  Machine 


does  its  work  perfeetly  ii\  any 

po»ition-nt    any  unKle.      You   can 

re»t  it  on  any  desk  or  on  t>ook  page 

nlonKSide  column  of  fitjures  you  wish 

to  add.      It's  a  wonder  iis  a  saver  of 

time  and  errors.    Oanneity,  9.999.999 '.19. 

Send  for  one  on  ii  days    free  trial.     If  it 

doesn't  do  all  you  want  it  to  do,  send  it 

back  at   our  expense.     I'lilnlogf  Fr«i» 

upon  request  to 

1846  Tribune  BldK.,  Chicago 


JLUMINOID^ 
PENS 


KEEP  YOUR  EYEGLASSES  ON 
The  Automatic 
Elyeglass    Holder 

Then  they  are  «afc,  easily 
rcaihed  to  put  on,  and  just  as 
quickly  put  away.     Looks  well. 

M*(ie  in  Illicit,  while,  rolled  plale. 
yold  and  u  ver  Or  I  it  from  your 
Jeweler  or  oiilinan,  of  direct  from  ui. 
txxipaid.     50c.  ai.d  more. 

Senitfor  tree  llliialrateil  Catatou 

Ketcham  &  McDougall 

37  A  Maiden  Lane 
N«w  York 


CANNON   BALL-No.   15 

The  fasti-'  pinever  iiiaile  It  keep"  jast  a  st  roke  ahead 
of  lour  111.  inht  never  uets  in  the  wa>-  writes  per- 
fectly on  iin>  pni.er.  witliiuit  a  catch  or  a  splutter. 

Ahiniinoiil  ('uiinon  Hall  is  the  pen  chohcn  nlnive  all 
Others  by  the  professional  num  and  writer. 

Ihe  point  i.  round,  sliiihtly  raised  nnd  smooth  aa 
gold,  while  th'-  whole  pen  has  a  firm  flexibility  that 
gives  a  del  luht  fill  sense  of  ease  and  power. 

frenenl  your-olf  with  a  box  of  rnnrion  Hnlls  ! 

Hamplis  mail     I  .01  receipt  of  f.iiir  ci-iits  postaue 

For  Hiile  l>\  ••ItillonerM 

A.  I,.  S.*M>M«»^  A  <  <►•.  9*1   !««".>  .  *•  V.CIty 


^  A.L.SALOMON 
<-^ALUMINOI 
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Paris  we  crossed  the  English  Channel  to 
London  and  \isiled  the  principal  cities  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland." 

Dr.  Heaton  insists  that  he  and  the  friend 
who  accompanied  him  "saw  more  of  Eu- 
rope than  the  average  tourist  ever  sees." 
There  were  other  advantages,  in  that  they 
had  "no  inconvenience  waiting  for  trains, 
hunting  uj;  baggage,  securing  tickets — no 
slutTy  railway  coaches,  no  sticking  to  cir- 
cumscribed roads  bound  down  by  steel 
rails."  Inasmuch  as  they  traveled  on  no 
set  schetlulc,  they  "went  as  fast  or  as  slowly 
as  we  desired,  saw  the  country  that  the 
railroads  never  touch,  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  visited  the  lakes,  all  exactly  as 
we  pleased."  He  .says  they  "started  out 
to  proxe  that  automobile  touring  need  not 
be  expensive."  and  they  proved  it  to  be 
'even  less  costly  than  we  anticipated": 

"For  the  entire  trip  our  expenses  aver- 
aged not  quite  S8.75  jier  day.  and  the  car  is 
as  good  as  ever — the  riders  better.  Gaso- 
line cost  us  from  60  cents  to  Si. 00  per 
gallon.  At  the  United  States  prices  the 
cost  of  the  trip  would  have  been  mucl. 
lower.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  party  of  two 
or  three  persons  could  not  tour  the  entire 
United  States  at  a  cost  under  $_?  ])er  day." 

OF   THE   RACES  AT  DIEPPE 

On  the  Grand  Prix  for  motor-cars  run  at 
Dieppe  on  Saturday.  July  4,  some  sugges- 
tive notes  are  made  by  a  correspondent  of 
The  Car,  of  London.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
cars  which  went  to  the  course  that  day  he 
estimates  that  the  value  was  "a  good  deal 
over  a  million  sterling."  Of  the  winning 
German  car  he  says : 

"It  was  perfectly  made  and  perfectly 
driven.  I  have  never  seen  a  car  pick  up  on 
different  speeds  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
one  did.  It  literally  seemed  to  rush  into 
fifty  miles  an  hour  within  a  few  yards,  and 
the  exhaust  had  that  i)articularly  sharp 
detonation  which  denotes  immense  power. 
Of  Hemery  [on  another  car]  one  can  not 
speak  too  highly,  especially  of  the  man  him- 
self. Half-way  through  the  race  a  stone 
dashed  against  his  goggles,  and,  breaking 
them,  forced  a  jiiece  of  glass  into  his  eye. 
A  doctor  at  luind  look  it  out.  and  Hemery 
went  on,  sulTering  agony  such  as  only  those 
who  ha\e  experienced  eye  trouble  can 
understand.  The  way  he  literally  hurled 
the  great  racing-car  around  the  course  lap 
after  lap  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
Onlv  sheer  ])luck  and  a  fine  car  brought 
him  througli. 

"Out  of  the  forty-eight  cars  which  came 
up  to  the  starting-line  twenty-one  finished, 
and  this  result  jierhaps  tells  the  tale  of  the 
strenuous  nature  of  the  contest  better  than 
anv  other  words.  Lautenschlager  on  his 
winning  car  drove  carefully  at  all  the  turns, 
often  being  passed  on  curves  and  corners, 
but  on  the  straight  his  speed  was  terrific 
and  lie  got  by  everything.  He  gave  no 
exhibitions  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and  took 
no  risks.  The  German  industry  needed  a 
fillij).  and  has  got  it.  France  won  the  first 
Grand  Prix.  Italy  the  second.  Germany 
li.is  won  tlie  third. 

"  Suri>rizes  of  a  jihenomenal  order  liave 
t>een  the  upshot  of  the  Grand  Prix.  Some 
iif  the  1,'reatcst  pc(>i)l<'  in  the  tnottir  industry 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HO   EQUAL 


HAS 


Our  maden  are  asked  to  mention  Tin  Litkrary  Diokt  wlien  wrllinK  to  adTertisen.. 
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of  the  world  have  had  to  take  a  back  seat 
France  is  hit  hard,  and  will  have  to  make 
strenuous  etYorts  to  recoxer  from  the  blow 
she  has  received.  The  hojies  of  the  French 
people  were  centered  in  Thery  and  Dura\-, 
neither  of  whoni  finished,  the  former  j^ivuii.; 
up  at  the  last  lap,  and  the  latter  retirini; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  lap  with  clutch 
trouble.  Duray's  car,  I  learned  after  the 
race  from  a  reliable  source,  had  accom- 
plished 5,000  kilometers  faultlessly  before 
the  race." 

Besides  the  great  race  for  big  cars,  there 
"was  at  Diejjpe  a  special  grand  prix  for 
voiturettes,  in  deference  to  the  growing 
demand  from  the  motoring  public  for  a 
small  speed-car,  well  made,  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  result  of  this  race,  the  corre- 
spondent says,  "is  something  to  dream 
about" : 

"This  [the  successful]  car,  in  comparison 
to  the  racing-cars  which  competed  on  the 
ioUowing  day,  is  a  mere  toy,  and  yet  it 
averaged  over  80  kilometers,  or  about 
50  miles  an  hour  over  a  distance  of  286 
miles.  During  this  time  it  never  stopt 
once  at  its  control  in  front  of  the  grand 
stand,  tho  presumably  it  picked  up  lu- 
bricating oil  and  petrol  elsewhere.  After 
the  race,  during  which  time  the  little  engine 
had  been  'driven  up  to  its  bit '  the  whole 
time,  I  was  present  when  the  cylinder  and 
other  parts  were  dismantled,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  visible  evidence  of  any 
overheating  or  wear  as  far  as  I  could  as- 
certain 

"The  race  was  a  veritable  triumph  for  the 
single-cylinder,  for  all  of  the  three  placed 
cars  had  enginesof  this  type  fitted.  Accord- 
ing to  French  statements,  the  brake  horse- 
power of  the  winner  is  given  as  18  h.  p.,  but 
should  be  inclined  to  think  this  is  slightly 
overestimated.  The  regulations  for  this 
year's  Grand  Prix  des  Voiturettes  stated 
that  for  .single-cylinders  the  bore  was  not  to 
exceed  ico  mm.,  for  two-cylinders  78  mm., 
and  for  fcur-cylinders  62  mm.  Weight  was 
not  to  be  under  600  kilos. ,  with  tanks  empty, 
and  detachable  rims  and  wheels  were  barred. 
Stroke  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  cyhnder  dimensions  of  the  winner  were 
joo  mm.  and  150  mm." 


REMAINS  THE  SAME 
■Well  Uren-ed  Po.stum  Always  Palatable 


The  flavour  of  Postum,  when  boiled  accord- 
ing to  directions,  is  always  the  same — mild, 
•iistinctive,  and  palatable.  It  contains  no 
harmful  substance  like  caffeine,  the  drug  in 
coffee,  and  hence  may  be  used  with  benefit 
at  all  times. 

"Believing  that  coffee  was  the  cause  of 
my  torpid  liver,  sick  headache  and  misery 
m  many  ways,"  writes  an  Ind.  lady.  "I 
■quit  and  bought  a  package  of  Postum"  about 
a  year  3go. 

"•  My  husband  and  I  have  been  so  well 
pleased  that  we  have  continued  to  drink 
Postum  ever  since.  We  like  the  taste  of 
Postum  better  than  coffee,  as  it  has  always 
the  same  pleasant  flavour,  while  coffee 
■changes  its  taste  with  about  every  new  com- 
bination or  blend. 

"  Since  using  Postum  I  have  had  no  more 
attacks  of  gall  colic,  the  heaviness  has  left 
inay  chest,  and  the  old,  common  every-day 
headache  is  a  thing  unknown.  "  There's  a 
Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
5ii  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
nae,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


PickOutTheOstermoorSleepers^ 


As  we  slee'p,  so  we  live.  A 
poor  night's  sleep  means  crusty 
and  cross  business  or  home  life 
the  next  day. 

There  is  oneway  to  practically 
guarantee  perfect  slumber  —  buy 
an  Ostermoor. 


This  is  a  strong  claim,  but  we 
can  prove  it  — may  we  ? 

Our  J  44-page  book,  ' '  The  Test 
of  Time' '  — not  a  mere  catalogue — 
is  an  interesting  illustrated  "volume 
on  sleep.  We  mail  it,  free,  on  re- 
quest; send  your  name  on  postal. 


OSTERMOOR 

MATTRESS  $15, 

The  superiority  of  the  Ostermoor  is  in  the  way  it  is  made.  Any  one  can 
buy  cotton,  even  of  the  liigh  quality  used  in  Ostermoor  Mattress  if  they  will, 
but  only  the  exclusive  pateiued  Ostermoor  processes  can  make  the  light, 
elastic,  springy  Ostermoor  sheets.  Only  our  processes  can  produce  the  com- 
fort-giving, non-matting,  resilient  qualities  of  the  genuine  Ostermoor.  It  is 
germ-proof  and  vermin-proof  and  moisture-proof. 

When  you  buy,  be  sure  that  the  name  "Ostermoor"  and  our  trade-mark 
label  is  sewed  on  end  of  the  mattress.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  you  have  a 
genuine  mattress. 

Buy  of  your  Ostermoor  Dealer.     If  he  has  none  in  sfock,  we 
will  ship  direct,  express  prepaid,  same  day  check  Is  received 

30  Mightl'  Free  Trial  granted,  money  returned  if  dissatisfied.  Send  for  our  free  book.  "The 
Test  of  Time."  and  a-k  1.  r  tlie  name  of  our  authorized  dealer  in  >our  vicinity.  Don't  go  to 
anybody  else  for  an  Osiermoor. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY.  119  Elizabeth  Street.  NEW  YORK 
Canadian  Agency:  Alaska  Feather  &  I)owu  Co..  Ltd.,  Montreal 
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OUR  plan  of  sellin<j 
socks  from  mill  to 
user,  giving-  a  man  the 
utmost  value  his  money 
will  buy.  has  met  witli 
a  tremendous  response, 
showing  that  the  peo- 
ple approve  it.  Here 
are  our  offers : 


^s. 


Eight    pairs    for   $i:     1M<^- 

dium-weight  cotton  socks, 

double   heel   and    toe. 

Colors  :    Brown,  blue, 

black  or  gray. 

Eight  pairs  for 
$a:  Silk-finish, 
socks,  light- 
weight only.  Col- 
ors: Brown,  blue, 
black  or  gray. 

Delivery  free.     Money  back  guarantee. 

Reference:  Second  National  Bunk.  Re.-,<i,ng. 

Lercum  Hosiery  MilU.  Dept.  L.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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4    SANJTAfiy  • 
HSALTHFUL  •  WARM 


DEn  rinthing  should  be  Wiiriii  Mii.t  lieht.  Blankets  and 
•-'  thick  quills  should  never-  l.e  jnit  upon  the  bed. 
The  weight  IS  depressing,  retains  perspiratrou.  causes 
nightmare  and  is  unhealthy.  Paper  lll]llll<Ctci  are 
warmer  than  woolen,  and  weigh  only  ten  oun.es  each. 
Made  of  strong  sterilized  paper,  kid  finish,  will  not  slip. 
Cost  less  thin  wishing  blankets.      They   are  an  application 

oi    .»    ilr'ell. known    f^cionrlHi*    I'rinoiple. 

Worn  t„-tw,-,.„  .|„..t  au.l  top  rover.  PKK'K  «».00 
.*  Ittr/ICV.  Kd.I!  Cincinnati,  or  we  will  send  two 
lull  SI/..-  1.1  -i,„|,l,..  |„,.ipii,l.  Cor  *I.OO.  Also  make  the 
liuri  .us  |>;i»,.r  ■>|)i|ter»>  thit  Ap|H>:il  l«»  tlie 
in<l(lier  of  ll|)>   balip  to  he  worn  mside  the  regular 

du r  and    destrov.-d    when    soiled.      75i-.    per  100  K.O. B.. 

CiiK  inmti,  or  will  mad  50.  postpaid,  for  $1.00.      If  skepti- 
cal sf-nd  10  cts.  in  stamps  for  samples  of  diapers. 
«VHITEEi.%«V  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 
Dept.  3,  Cinolnnnti,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CRAVENETTE    HATS 

have  style.  Tliey  are  in  de- 
nianci  by  men  wlio  pride  tliem- 
selvts  on  being  correct  in  every 
detail  of  their  apparel. 

They  have  ([uality  —  since 
1S23  Mai  lory  Ilats  have  lield 
the  highest  reputation  in  the 
hat  trade  of  the  country. 

Besides — INIallor)'  Cravenette 
Hats  have  what  no  other  hat  can 
have — the  -wcather-proo/  qualily 
gained  by  the  famous  craven- 
etting  process  controlled  abso- 
lutely by  E.  A.  IMallory  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  for  liats.  This  pro- 
cess does  not  change  the  tex- 
ture of  the  material — but  simply 
renders  all  Mallory  Hats  proof 
against  rain  and  sun.  They  will 
not  fade  nor  spot.  They  out- 
last all  other  hats. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere, 
Derbies  and  Soft,  $3,  $3.50,  $4. 

Writt  for  free  illustrated  booklet  on  hat  styl'-a. 

E.  A;  Mallory  &  Sons.  Inc.,  413  Astor  Place, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory:  Danbur},  Conn. 


PERSONAL 

The  liiMMitur  of  I  ho  l><-(a<'l)<-<l  (  ollar.  It 
I'pears  thai  the  detached  collar  was  the  invention 
:  a  thrifty  housewife  in  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y  , 
■here  the  collar  trade  is  now  almost  exclusively  cen 
cred.  The  old  house  at  139  Third  Street  is  still  stand- 
ing in  which,  according  to  l^slie's  Weekly.  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue first  devised  this  simple  article  of  every-day  wear- 
ing apparel.     To  quote; 

It  is  now  authenticated  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Mrs.  Hannah  Lord  Montague  was  the  inventor 
i)f  the  detachable  linen  collar.  Mr.  Montague,  as 
near  as  can  be  learned,  was  engaged  in  making 
fine  shoes  for  women.  He  was  a  large  man,  scrupu- 
lously i)articular  in  matters  of  dress  — even  to  the 
point  of  fastidiousness  and  in  those  days,  before  the 
invention  of  the  sewing  machine  and  when  there 
were  no  public  laundries,  the  making  and  washing  ami 
ironing  of  his  shirts  was  no  small  item  in  the  work  of 
the  household.  Not  unlike  many  housewives  of  those 
(lays,  Mrs.  Montague  was  resourceful,  and  in  casting 
about  for  devices  to  lighten  her  household  duties,  she 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  detached  collar,  which  might 
be  fastened  to  a  neckband  on  her  husband's  shirts 
and  washed  and  ironed  separately.  When  the  collar 
was  soiled  the  shirt  had  to  be  washed,  but  by  this  de- 
vice two  or  thie;  collars  might  be  used  with  one  shirt. 

This  was  in  1827,  and  Miss  Lord,  a  niece  still  residing 
in  Troy  and  a  member  of  the  family  in  which  the 
tradition  of  the  invention  of  the  collar  has  been  pre- 
served,  recalls  hearing  Mrs.  Montague  laughingly 
recount,  nearly  a  half  century  later,  the  circumstances 
of  the  making  of  the  first  collar.  Acting  upon  the 
idea  which  had  come  to  her,  Mrs.  Montague  went  to 
her  patch-bag,  selected  a  strip  of  white  linen,  which 
she  cut  and  shaped  to  fit  the  neckband  of  her  hus- 
Viand's  shirt,  sewed  it  double,  turned  it  inside  out  as 
a  bag  might  be,  and  attached  a  narrow  string  of  braid 
at  either  end  to  tie  about  the  neck.  This  was  the 
original    "string"    collar. 

Mr.  Montague  was  delighted  with  the  idea  and  was 
proud  of  the  new  acquisition,  which  he  displayed  to 
his  .friends.  .-Mmost  immediately  requests  came  to 
Mrs.  Montague  from  friends  and  neighbors  to  make 
separate  collars  for  them,  and,  as  she  afterward  re- 
lated, "the  available  material  in  \.\\c  patch-bag  was 
soon  exhausted,  and  I  actually  invested  in  a  yard  of 
linen."  Mrs.  Montague,  being  a  woman  of  consi<lcr- 
able  executive  at)ility.  soon  had  two  or  three  women 
seamstresses  engaged  in  sewing  the  collars  which  she 
cut    out. 

In  1829  Rev.  Ebenezer  Brown,  a  retirc<l  Methodist 
clergyman,  who  had  settled  in  Troy  and  started  a 
small  dry -goods  store,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
popularity  of  the  new  separate  collar,  opened  a  small 
workshop  in  the  rear  of  his  store,  where  his  wife  and 
daughters  and  one  or  two  other  women  cut  out  w'ith 
scissors,  stitched  by  hand,  and  washed  and  ironed  the 
collars,  which  he  disposed  of  by  pedling.  This  was 
in  reality  the  first  collar  shop. 


i^iTfilT'l^M 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 

Si-nd  postiil  liidav  V<\   lnHjk  ti'lllng 
aliiiut  this  Cdrinianv's 

6-  CERTIFICATES 

If  ji.ii  liavi-  m<iiii>  nil  ili-poHit.  or  if 
^  nil  rontciiii'luti'  n|icnitiK  ii  Mii\ini£H 
liiiiik  iicrniiiit.  ><ni  will  hi'  intiTCMtcil 
in  thin  cnnvcnlt-nt  iiml  wiff  mclliixl. 
REALTY  MORTOAOR  BOND  CO. 

lrriirll,l!iill<hnic.  Mliiii'mpiillii.  Mion 


$1   00   THE    **RFAnV"    l^r»"Khlini(    In.sl 


slruiiicMt 
iCompa.ss,  Pro- 
tractor, Rule,  Sc.ik-,  S(iiiiirc,  c-lc  ,  ali  in  out,  and  you 
arry  i  t  in  your  ve.it  pocket.     Made  of  special 
^;radcof  .iluminum.    Send  for  it  now.    Voiinecd 
Money  returned  if  you  aren't  pleased. 
KEADV  MANUFACTURINO  CO..  Depl.  II. 
It  l.ivin;;ston ,  Rixliisttr, 
New 
York. 


.Murk  'I'Haiii'-i  .Smoke  at  Oxford,  -In  his  Auto- 
biography in  The  Sunday  Magazine  Mark  Twain 
tells  how  he  managed  to  get  a  smoke  while  waiting 
tt)  have  an  Oxford  degree  conferred  on  him.  Ili 
>a  ys : 

I  was  in  Oxford  by  seven  o'clock  that  evening 
I  June  2.S.  I'joy),  and  trying  on  the  scarlet  gown  whic  h 
t lie  tailor  had  In-en  constructing,  and  found  it  right 


WHY  WORRY  ? 

The  ( >1(1  (  li i lU'Hc  j)h i  los( )pl i('r,(  'li  waiig Tszc, 
onco  snid : — 

"The  lejrs  of  the  stork  arc  lonjr : 
the  \>'g»  of  tin-  duck  aif  short; 
you  cannot  make  tlic  legs  of  tlio 
stork  short ;  neither  ran  yoti 
make  the  legs  of  ihe  duck  long. 
Why  wnrrv  '■•  " 

Worry iiifj  is  a  tjrt'at  frrtiliztT  for  a  crop  of 
iinseaHonalilc  gray  haiis,  crow'.s  fei't  about 
tlic  cycH  ami  fon-licad,  and  a  b('g('tt<'r  of  first- 
clasH  iii(hms|iiin  and  long  and  sleepless 
nights.  If  VMti  have  accinired  tlio  "  worrv- 
ing"  habit  a-l;  vonr  booKsciicr  fora  (•oi)v 


Dr.  Walton's'  littli 


book, 


oi)v  of 
Wbv  Worrv?" 


(ir  .^cnd  to  tin  |)iiblisb('rs,  .1.  H.  Tiipjjincott 
Co.,  rhiladolpbia,  ($1.10  postpaid),  for  it. 
(iet  it  and  i-ead  it  ;  it  will  do  yon  gund. 


THE    BABYLONIAN 

TALMUD 

Complete  in  10  volumes.      Clolh,  Half  or  Full  Morocco 

Translated  froui   the  original  le.xt  itito  Kngljsh 

Dr.  MICHAEL  L.  RODKINSON 

I'Phi'  only  tnmslaticiii  iti  llic  world.) 
Send  for  I'|(is|hmHis. 

THE   NEW   TALMUD  PUBLISHING  CO. 
778  Colonial  BIdg..  Boaton,  Maaa. 


SURBRUGS 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

III  fach  poiiixl  ilicie  aio  lliree  to  four 
hinidred  pipffiils  —  it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  tlirt-e-<)uaitc'rs  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  |)ipes  a  day  it's  less 
than,  four  cents —  live  hours  of  ple.Tsiire  for 
four  cents— certainly  ARCADI.A  is  ciieap 
enout;h  for  \()ii  to  snioke. 

SEND  10  CENTS !:;;;', "f'Vr.'L'k'nn" 

THR  SURBRUn  CO..  132  Rcndt  Si..  New  York 


Our  readera  are  asked  10  mention  Tiik  I.itkkary  Tmokst  when  w-iting  to  advertisers. 
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right  and  surpassingly  becoming.  At  halt-past  ten 
the  next  morning  we  assembled  at  All  Souls  CoUcgo 
and  marched  thence,  gowneil.  mortar-boarded,  anil 
in  double  file,  down  a  long  street  to  the  Sheldonian 
Theater,  between  solid  walls  of  the  populace,  very 
much  hurrahed  and  limitlessly  kodaked.  We  made 
a  procession  of  considerable  length  and  distinction 
and  picturesqueness;  with  the  Chancellor,  Lon 
Curzon.  late  \'iccroy  of  India,  in  his  rich  robe  of  black 
and  gold,  in  the  lead,  followed  by  a  i>air  of  trim  little 
boy  trtiin-bearers,  and  the  train-bearers  followed  by 
the  young  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who  was  to 
be  made  a  D.C.L.  The  detachment  of  D.C.L.'s  were 
followed  by  the  Doctors  of  Science,  and  these  by  the 
Doctors  of  Literature,  and  these  in  turn  by  the 
Doctors  of  Music.  Sidney  Colvin  niarchcii  in  front 
of  me;  I  was  coupleil  with  Sidney  Lee;  and  Kipling 
followed  us.  General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Arm\-. 
■was  in  the  squadnjn  of  D.C.L.'s. 

Our  journey  ended,  we  were  halted  in  a  tine  old 
hall,  whence  we  could  see,  through  a  corridor  of  some 
length,  the  massed  audience  in  the  theater.  Here 
for  a  little  time  we  moved  about  and  chatted  an<l 
made  acquaintanceships;  then  the  D.C.L.'s  were 
summoneil,  and  they  marched  through  that  corridor, 
and  the  shouting  began  in  the  theatre.  It  would  be 
some  time  before  the  Doctors  of  Literature  and  of 
Science  would  be  called  for,  because  each  of  those 
D.C.L.'s  had  to  have  a  couple  of  Latin  speeches  made 
over  him  before  his  promotion  would  be  complete — 
one  by  the  regius  professor  of  civil  law,  the  other  by 
the  Chancellor. 

After  a  while  I  asked  Sir  William  Ramsay  if  a 
person  might  smoke  here  and  not  get  shot.  He  said, 
"Yes,"  but  that  whoever  did  it  and  got  caught 
would  be  fined  a  guinea,  and  perhaps  hanged  later. 
He  said  he  knew  of  a  place  where  we  could  accomplish 
at  least  as  much  as  half  of  a  smoke  before  any  in- 
formers would  be  likely  to  chance  upon  us.  and  he 
was  ready  to  show  the  v.-ay  to  any  vv-ho  might  be 
willing  to  risk  the  guinea  and  the  hanging.  By  re- 
quest he  led  the  way,  and  Kipling,  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,  and  I  followed.  We  crossed  an  unpopu- 
lated quadrangle  and  stood  under  one  of  its  exits, 
an  archway  of  massive  masonry,  and  there  we  lit  up 
and  began  to  take  comfort.  The  photographers  soon 
arrived;  but  they  were  courteous  and  friendly  and 
gave  us  no  trouble,  and  we  gave  them  none.  They 
grouped  us  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and  photographed  ur 
at  their  diligent  leisure,  while  we  smoked  and  talked. 
We  were  there  more  than  an  hour;  then  we  re- 
turned to  headquarters,  happy,  content,  and  greatly 
refreshed. 

Presently  we  filed  into  the  theater,  under  a  very 
satisfactory  hurrah,  and  waited  in  a  crimson  column, 
dividing  the  crowded  pit  through  the  middle,  until 
each  of  us  in  his  turn  should  be  called  to  stand  before 
the  Chancellor  and  hear  our  merits  set  forth  in  sono- 
rous Latin.  Meantime,  Kipling  and  I  wrote  auto- 
graphs until  some  good  kind  soul  interfered  in  our 
behalf  and  procured  for  us  a  rest. 

I  will  now  save  what  is  left  of  my  modesty  by 
quoting  a  paragraph  from  Sydney  Brooks's  "Ova 
tion  "     ["  England's  Ovation  to  Mark  Twain"] 

:l(i  •^.  ^  •^.  ^.  ^ 

Let  those  stars  take  the  place  of  it  for  the  present. 
Sydney  Brooks  has  done  it  well.  It  n.akes  me  prou 
to  read  it — as  proud  as  I  was  in  that  old  day,  sixty- 
two  years  ago,  when  I  lay  dying,  the  center  of 
attraction,  with  one  eye  piously  closed  upon  the 
fleeting  vanities  of  this  life — an  excellent  effect — 
and  the  other  open  a  crack  to  observe  the  tears,  the 
sorrow,  the  admiration — all  for  me — all  for  me! 

Ah,  that  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  long 
life — until  Oxford' 
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Fiddler,  Axle-grease  .Maker,  and  Presidential 
Candidate. — Thomas  L.  Hisgen.  of  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  the  man  whom  William  Randolph 
Hearst  picked  to  be  the  first  national  standard-bearer 
of  the  new  Independence  party.  Mr.  Hisgen  at- 
tracted much  attention  last  fall  by  his  vigorous  can- 
vass for  the  Governorship  of  his  State,  polling  a  larger 
vote  than  either  of  the  two  tickets  which  had  been 
put  up  by  rival  factions  of  the  disrupted  Massachu- 
setts Democracy.  During  the  hard  days  of  his  youth- 
ful struggles,  later  when  fighting  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  later  still  as  a  figure  of  national  prom- 
inence, he  has  remained  a  man  of  simple  tastes,  and 


Smoke 
Superior 


VARA 

SPECIALS 


LONG  HAVANA  FILLER 
HAND  MADE 


This  is  a  Stogie  Cigar  of  exceptional  merit. 

Every  particle  of  the  filler  of  Yara 

Specials  is  HAVANA  TOBACCO  grown 

in  and  imported  from  the  Island  of  Cuba, 

as  attested  by  copy  of  the  manufacturer's  affidavit  packed       ^ 

in  each  box. 

The  wrapper   is   the   very  highest   grade   of   Connecticut 
Tobacco.     The  combination  makes  a  most  delightful   smoke. 

$3.00  per  box  of  100  (Prepaid) 

At  your  dealer's  or  from  the  makers  direct. 

R.  &  W.  JENKINSON  CO. 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Annow  collars: 


::antab  a 


Collars  may  be  right  when  you  buy  them, 
but  they  will  always  be  right  if  they  are 

Arrow 

Clupeco  Shrunk       Quarter  Size 

COLLARS 

ir>   centx   rue}!— 2   for  25   cents 
Sold    onlv    under     the     ARROW     label 
"  Proper   Dress,"    a    style    book,     sent    on     request 
CLUETT,  PEA  BODY  &  CO.,  463  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


I 
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"New 
Process" 


Gillette  Blades 


"New   Process"    GILLETTE    hl.idcs    will     be    on     sale     at     all 
dealers  after  September  1,  1908. 

These   blades  have   been  perfected  after  four  years  of   research 
and  experiment,  and  are  the  finest  blades  ever  produced  by  anyone. 

They  are  made  by  newly-invented  automatic  machines  which  make  all 
blades  exactly  alike  in  their  remarkable  keenness,  durability  and  all  desirable 
shaving  qualities. 

With  these  blades  you  get  the  most  delightful  shaves  you  ever  had,  no  matter 
how  pleasant  your  previous  experience  with  the  GILLETTE  has  been,  without 
stropping  or  honing. 

"  New  Process  "  blades  have  a  high  polish,  rendering  them  easily  cleaned  and 
practically  immune  from  rust.  Twelve  blades  comprise  a  set  and  come  packed 
in  a  handsome  metal  box.  It  is  nickel-plated  and  seals  itself  hermetically 
every  time  it  is  closed.  It  is  absolutely  damp-proof  in  any  climate,  land  or  sea, 
—  entirely  sanitary  and  convenient.  When  empty  it  forms  a  convenient  water- 
proof matchsafe.  Retail  price.  ONE  DOLLAR  PER  SET  OF  TWELVE 
BLADES. 

If  your  shaving  is  accomplished  in  some  other  way,  it  cannot  be  so  satisfac- 
tory as  the  "  Gillette  Way,"  and  you  will  find  it  worth  while  to  adopt  the  Gillette 
Razor  with  "New  Process."  blades  instead. 

Standard  set  consisting  of  triple  silver-plated  razor,  12  "New  Process"  blades 
in  leather,  velvet-lined  case,  $5.00.  Combination  sets  containing  shaving  acces- 
sories ranging  in  price  from  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

At  all  hardware,  cutlery,  jewelry  and  sporting  goods  dealers. 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 

240  Time*  Bldg. 


BOSTON 

240  Kimball  Bldft. 


CHICAGO 

240   Stock  Exchange  Bldg. 


NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING 
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A    FREE    SAMPLE 
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Miracle  Double  Staggered  Air- 
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Miracle  Pressed  Stone  Co. 
165  Wilder  St..  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A 


— -  -  — ■^^-aai ; 


il.lnun  Ki-lt  itm<l<-  Irom  Vim  Kihrr  In  ThU  Kiirtor.v) 

Sent  to  you,  if  you  are  about  to  build  or 
interested  in  building  a  house  of  any  kind. 
Also  a  neatly  illustrated  book  — 

"THE    HOUSE    OF    SILENCE," 
which  tells  how  and  why  it 
SAVES    ITS    COST    IN    ONE  WINTER. 

38  TIMES  SII^T^^^oro  BUILDING  PAPER 

For  Kxclucling  Cold,  Ht-at  or  Noises.  Not 
Expensive — it  adds  less  than  i  percent  lo 
the  co->t  of  any  building;  but  adds  fully  lo 
per  cent  to  its  warmth  and  comfort. 

.•*rll  n      ll\      n\UI>X\\l(K      \\l>     lU   II   I>IS>.      IliMU- 


UNION     FIBRE    CO. 

Ill  f'lllllK   4>l'..V)i>(l>A.  lINTi, 

THE   PHII.IP   CAREY  COMPANY 


TYPEWRITERS  .'.'As 

All  the  St.inJaril  MnrhuiM  Sold  or  Krnird  Anjr. 
nlirrr  at  i^K.  i^  MTr'i  Prlwi.  :ill..wiii«  HcnUI 
In  Ap)ilv  on  I'riro.      .•ihjpi"-.!    »ilh    pn.:l..«f    .1 

■  x M.r.ii.,  tr\\i-i.-r..i  iii...tv:,t.-.i(  .ii..i...'V 
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a  lover  of  music,  passionately  fond  of  his  precious 
violin.  This  is  Mr.  Hisgen's  story,  in  his  own  words. 
aetonling   to  a   rctcnt   intcr\-iew  in   the   New  York. 

WorlJ: 

There  were  eleven  chiUiren  in  our  family,  and  f 
was  the  second  oldest.  I  was  al>out  fourteen  years  of 
age  when  I  started  to  win  my  own  way.  My  father's 
tastes  and  inclinations  were  artistic,  and  he  lived 
with  his  head  continually  among  the  clouds.  When 
he  got  down  to  earth,  which  he  did  occasionally  when 
we  clamored  extra  loud  for  bread,  he  made  a  very 
superior  quality  of  a-xle-grease.  This  the  four  older 
hoys  would  take  out  and  jwdle  around  the  country 
at  ten  cents  a  box.  Hut  there  wasn't  enough  money 
in  that  to  maintain  our  large  family,  so  we  four 
brothers  went  out  to  work  as  clerks  in  a  clothing  store 
in  .Mbany.  I  was  thinking  all  the  time,  tho,  about 
that  axle-grease  business,  and  when  we'd  save<l  $500 
we  pooled  interests,  built  a  little  shanty,  and  started 
in  in  earnest.  That  was  in  188H.  Father  ma<lc  the 
grease,  while  we  traveled  around  the  country  selling 
it  to  the  farmers  direct. 

I  always  carried  my  violin  with  me;  ancJ  of  aa 
evening,  when  I'd  got  a  few  farmers  together  around 
a  glowing  stove  in  the  general  store  and  post-office  ot' 
some  little  village.  I'd  fiddle  for  them  by  the  hour. 
They  usually  expected  me  to  pass  around  the  hat, 
but  I'd  always  end  the  evening's  fun  by  telling  them 
that  I  fiddled  for  fun  and  sold  axle-grea.se  for  a  living. 
Well,  in  '89  our  little  shanty  burned  down  OiL 
grease,  bo.xes,  pans,  kettles,  and  tools  were  all  ties- 
troyed.  One  of  my  brothers  by  this  time  was  the 
proud  owner  of  a  real  diamond ;  I  had  my  precious 
violin,  and  there  were  some  other  trinkets  These 
we  took  to  a  kind  old  uncle,  who  gave  us  in  e.\chaii|^ 
S95  and  a  ticket.  We  had  to  make  enough  money  to 
live  from  the  start,  so  we  used  to  go  out  into  the 
market-place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  sell 
our  axle-grease  to  the  truck-farmers,  who  brouj<ht 
their  wares  to  Albany  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
around.  It  was  good  advertising  for  our  grease  The 
liemand  for  it  kept  increasing,  and  in  '<>s  we  built 
our  first  real  factory.  All  this  time  I  was  traveling 
over  the  country  with  my  fiddle  (which  my  kind 
uncle  had  returned — for  a  consideration  >  and  a  couple 
of  trunks  full  of  boxed  grease. 

Then  the  business  grew  with  leaps  and  bounds. 
and  in  '98  we  erccteil  in  Tivola  street,  in  Albany,  the 
most  extensive  axle-grease  factory  in  the  world. 
There's  where  the  Standard  Oil  butted  into  the  game. 
They  were  making  an  inferior  (juality  of  grease,  and 
our  sales  were  cutting  into  their  profits.  They  offered 
us  $600,000  for  our  outfit.  One  of  my  brothers, 
Gustave,  had  died,  so  the  three  of  us  could  have 
jocketed  Sjoo.ooo  each.  Rut  our  business  had  grown 
to  be  a  part  of  us.  We  had  watched  it  expand  t'mia 
practically  nothing,  and  we  were  proud  of  it  We 
refuscil  to  be  bought  out,  and  our  .serious  tmubles 
immediately  Viegan.  We  had  hard  work  buying  cru<le 
materials,  couldn't  get  cars,  and  had  men  hired  away 
Irom  us  by  the  score.  There  was  another  fire.  too. 
which  the  Albany  authorities  believc<l  to  have  been 
of  incendiary  origin;  everything  seemeil  to  happen 
to  us  at  once. 

Then  I  made  up  my  mind  to  carry  the  right  tight 
into  .\frica,  and  I  went  into  the  oil  business  myself. 
branching  out  here  in  Springfield,  in  Pittsfield.  and 
neighboring  towns  in  Connecticut.  Well,  sir.  they've 
oi)ened  my  tanks  and  spilled  150,000  gallons  of  my 
oil;  they've  run  the  price  from  uj  down  to  7I  cents. 
Al  one  time  they  had  it  as  low  as  6  and  I  possess 
afhdavits  showing  that  they  have  even  offered  their  oil 
free.  Hut.  sir.  1  made  my  appeal  direct  to  the  people. 
I  told  them  that  if  they  bought  the  Standard  prxxiuct 
and  put  me  out  of  business  they'd  soon  be  paying  for 
their  oil  the  same  price  that  other  towns  in  the  State 
were  paying  where  there  was  no  competition  .\nd 
the  people  have  stood  by  me,  I'm  selling  my  oil 
today  for  a  cent  and  a  half  more  than  the  Standard. 
and  almost  every  one  in  Springfield  is  patroniring 
niv  wagons. 


The  Ilall.v  Kound  of  the  <Jerm«n  Kiiipervr. — 

Empen>r  William  of  dennany  is  as  pn.niinent  « 
devotee  of  strenuous  life  as  is  President  Roosevelt. 
The  routine  work  incident  to  his  duties  as  a  ruler 
would  use  up  the  energies  of  an  ordinary  man,  but 
I  William  II.  finds  time  to  indulge  in  a  number  of 
j  sports,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  matter*  of 
I  present-day   interest,   and     to    express   his  opinioos. 


Our  rvartcm  ar«<  uked  t4)  mention  Tux  Litkrary  Diokst  wlien  writing  u>  atlvertlwrs. 
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■upon  fvery  possible  topic.  His  regular  working 
scheilule  for  a  single  day.  according  to  Leslie's 
H'efkly,   is  as   follows: 

The  monarch  rises  at  li\o  a.m.,  and  sometimes 
earlier,  if  the  press  of  business  is  unusually  heavy. 
At  six  o'clock  he  reaches  his  work-room,  drinks 
a  cup  of  tea  or  bouillon  and  eats  a  sandwich,  and 
then  he  seats  himself  before  a  great  desk  and 
commences  his  labors.  At  seven  o'clock  the  Em- 
peror receives  reports  from  his  adjutants  and  minis- 
ters, devoting  three  hours  to  this  task.  During 
this  interval  he  also  audits  bills  for  household  sup- 
plies, scanning  the  accounts  of  tradesman  with  great 
care.  At  ten  or  ten-thirty  the  Emperor  breakfasts 
with  his  family,  his  favorite  inoming  meal  consisting 
■of  oatmeal,  bacon,  anil  eggs.  After  breakfast  the 
Einp)eror  usually  goes  for  a  stroll,  but  by  two  o'clock, 
at  latest,  he  is  back  at  his  ofKce,  where  he  puts  in 
three  hours'  or  more  work  with  his  secretary,  going 
over  ivritten  reports  subinitted  to  him,  disposing  of 
•correspHandence.  and  handling  many  details  of  ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  Emperor's  rvde  to  clear  up 
the  business  of  each  day  and  to  let  nothing  go  over 
to  the  morrow,  no  matter  how  late  he  must  remain 
.at  the  desk.  As  a  rule,  he  dines  with  his  family  at 
^vc  o'clock,  but  the  hour  is  later  if  he  has  not  then 
•completed  the  work  of  the  day.  The  evening  he 
■  devotes  to  social  enjoyment  or  to  pviblic  functions. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Misunderstood. — ".\nd  where 's  old   Bunsby?" 
"Dead.  " 
"Dead?" 
"Dead!  " 

"Well,  peace  to  his  ashes." 

"Oh,  do  you  think  he's  gone  there?" — Cleveland 
Leader. 


In  Double  Harness. — J.\ck — "Smith  asked  me 
to  come  to  his  home  this  evening.  Says  he's 
going  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding   " 

Gladys — "Why,  he's  been  married  only  three 
years." 

Jack — "That's  what  I  told  him.  He  said  it  seemed 
like  fifty." — Meggendorfer  BLietter. 


An     Easy     One. — Teacher — 
•Greeks  live,  Henry  Hester?" 

Henry  Hester — "In      behind 
rparlors!" — Brooklyn  Life. 


'  Where     do     the 
dere      shoe-^hine 


By  the   Bushel   Measure. — "To   think,"   sighed 

the  disheartened  poet,  "of  having  to  write  a  bushel  of 
love-songs  for  a  barrel  of  flourl " 

"Why,"  said  the  other  poet,  "you're  in  great 
luck,  my  friend.  I've  got  two  bushels  of  returned 
love-songs  on  hand;  tell  me  where  your  groceryman 
'is!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Easy  to  Beat. — Mrs.  S was  in  a  Richmond 

hospital,  and  she  was  lonely,  so  welcomed  the  advent 
■of  a  very  black  and  very  languid  maid,  who  came 
in  one  morning  to  wipe  up  the  floor.  Some  one  new 
to  talk  to,  so  no  time  was  lost. 

"I  have  not  seen  you  working  around  here  before. 
Aren't  you  a  new  girl?  " 

Edmonia  willingly  let  the  cloth  slip  back  into  the 
bucket,  and  sat  flat  upon  the  floor  before  answering. 

"Yas'm,  I's  new.  I's  jest  washin'  up  de  floor; 
but  I  don't  work,  I's  edjikated." 

"And  where  were  you  educated?"  was  the  next 
■question. 

"In  a  seminary."  Then,  ■with  a  burst  of  con- 
■fidence.  "There  was  me  an'  another  girl  workin'  in 
a  house.  She  was  cook  and  I  was  chambermaid,  and 
•we  had  great  times  about  who  would  git  de  prize,  but 
I  beat."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "She  was  easy  to  beat, 
'cause  she  got  smothered  to  death  with  gas  de  night 
"before  de  'zaminations  come  off." — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 


Americanization. —  'What  is  meant  by  naturali- 
■zation? " 

"Naturalization  is  the  process  by  means  of  which 
an  evicted  Irish  tenant  becomes  an  American  police- 
xnan." — Cleveland  Leader. 
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I  Want  Your  First  Order  ! 

Once  I  demonstrate  to  you  that  I  save  you  at  least  50%  of  your 
cigar  money,  because  I  make  every  cigar  I  sell  and  sell  them  direct  to 
the  smoker,  cutting  out  every  in-between  profit,  I  am  sure  you  will  buy 
your  cigars  from  me  regularly.  For  that  reason  I  am  satisfied  to  give 
you  more  than  my  profit  on  your  first  order  and  send  you  FREE  a  box 
of  Old  Fashioned  Havana  Smokers,  a  bo.x  of  a  new  kind  of  Smoking 
tobacco,  and  a  patented  cigar  cutter. 

If  you'd  rather  smoke  quality  than  looks,  if  you  don't  buy  a  cigar 
for  what  it  seems  but  for  what  it  contains,  let  me  send  you   100  of  my 
KEY    WEST 

JiaVe^iv^  Secoivds 

They  are  by  no  means  handsome  cigars.  I  haven't  pasted  pretty 
pictures  on  the'box,nor  have  I  placed  bands  around  each  cigar.  1  don't 
believe  in  scenery.  THEY  LOOK  ROUGH  BUT  TASTE  SMOOTH 
and  in  taste  are  the  equal  of  any  3  for  a  quarter  cigar.  They  are  irreg- 
ular but  none  shorter  than  4'^  inches,  some  even  longer.  I  call  them 
Seconds  because  they  are  made  from  the  shorter  pieces  of  tobacco  which 
is  used  in  my  finest  brands.  I  am  really  selling  you  two  dollars'  worth 
of  Havana  Tobacco  with  nothing  added  for  rolling  it  into  cigars. 

The  above  offer  holds  good  up  to  and  including  Oct. 
15th,  and,  of  course,  applies  only  to  your  first  order 

I  can  produce  only  a  limited  number  of  these  Seconds  and  therefore  will  not  sell 
more  than  too  to  any  one  new  customer  as  I  wrnt  to  interest  as  many  new  Smokers  as 
possible  by  this  Special  "  Get  Acquainted  "  offer. 

^0|  1         for  your  cie:ars.      Buying  them 

■        0^  ^  L^     on  credit  means  that  you  have  to 
%.  -*^%SM1     1'^^  ^""^  ''^^  ci.ears  "  the  other  fel- 
low" bought  and  did  not  pay  for 
Send  me  ^2.00    (check,    monev-order.  draft  or  bills)  for  ico 
Genuine  Key  "West  Havana   Seconds  and  the  three   free  articles. 
You  needn't  hesitate,  if,  after  trying  them,  you  like  your  uioney 
better  than  the  cigars— it's  yours.     You  can't  go  wrong. 

Dept.  K.   64-66  and  67-69  W.  1 25th  St.,  New  York 

.Miike  retnittnnre  piivmI.Ip  t..  Eilwin  risai'  Co. 
References  :  The  State  liiiak  ol  .New  York,  Dim  and  Kradstreet's. 
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Style 
Economy 


Tit 

(OMFORT 


cMakb 

You  can  "make  the 
dust  fly"  from 

Litholin 

Waterproofed  Linen 
Collars  and  Cuffs 

Just  a  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth  and  they  are 
as  white  as  when  new.  Never  wilt,  crack 
or  fray  and  last  long.  Perspiration-proof, 
ra-n-proof,  always  neat,  and  being  linen, 
look  it — not  celluloid  or  rubber. 

COLLARS  25c.       CUFFS  50c. 
Alii-aya  aoldfrom Red  Boxes.     Avaiil  substitution. 


SOBrightShines 

for  25c-i 

your  dealer  hasn't 
he  erenuine  Eagle 
Brand,  send  cou- 
pon to  us  with  25 
cents— we'll  sup- 
ply you  direct.  It 
is  the  best  dress- 
ing: for  black, 
tan,  russet  or 
brown  shoes, 
will  not  chnnge  the  orifjinal  color  of  the  tflns.  It 
makes  the  leather  soft  and  pliable  — doesn't  rub 
off  on  huuds  or  garments. 

Eagle  Brand 
Shoe  Cream 

is  a  pure  oil  dressing  with  a  delicate  odor.    ^Jk 
Contains  no  acid  or  turpentine.    "The  shine   ^.' 
comes  quick,  and  rain  can't  spoil   it.    A    ^^ 
smaller  size  for  10  cents— enouth  for  20   ^^ 
shines— sent,  if  preferred.     Both  come   ^r^ 
in  hand.v  glass  jar.  ^^>    Amerl 

Ladles,  ask   your   shoe   man   for   ^r^    can  Shoe 
"Nova"— the   great   cleaner  for    ^^  Pniii.hr 
canvas   shoes  —  in   white   or   16   ^V      rmii,nvo 
other    shades    to    match    any    ^, 
shoe  or  dre.ss.  ^r^ 

American  ^yseaA 

ShoePolishCo. 

212  North  Franklin  S».y^- 

Chicago  y^   Dealer's  Name  _, 
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These  Six  Silver 
Butter-Spreaders  Free 

They  are  marked  Wrn.  Rogers  &  Son  AA. 
That  means  their  famous  Extra  Plate,  with  a 
base  of  highest  grade  of  Nickel  Silver. 

The  design  is  new  and  original,  known  as  the 
Armour  Lily  Pattern. 

You  will  find  individual  spreaders  in  the  best 
jewelry  stores.and  the  price  will  be  $3. or  more, 
for  the  six.    They  are  worth  it. 


Here  is  a  way  to  get  them  free: 

We  want  you  to  use  a  little  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef— just  enough  to  know  it.  We  don't  want 
to  give  you  a  jar — that  would  cheapen  it. 

But  we  are  going  to  give  you,  for  a  little  time, 
this  present  — worth  more  than  you  pay. 

Our  offer  is  this :  Send  us  one  metal  cap  from 
each  jar  you  buy,  or  certificate  underneath  for 
each  spreader  you  want,  with  ten  cents  each  to 
cover  carriage  and  packing. 

Our  usual  limit  is  six  to  a  family,  but  we 
will  send  up  to  twelve  if  you  need  them. 

That  means  you  can  get  $3  worth  of  standard 
silver  for  60  cents. 

The  spreaders,  of  course,  have  no  advertise- 
ment on  them.  They  bear  only  the  name  of 
Rogers.  

One  object  is  this:  There  are  numerous  ex- 
tracts of  beef  on  the  market  not  nearly  so 
good  as  ours. 

You  may  buy  them  because  they  cost  less. 
But,  even  with  the  best  of  them,  you  are  obliged 
to  use  four  times  as  much  as  of  Armour's. 

Any  meat  dish  that  needs  more  flavor  calls  for 
our  extract  of  beef.   It  gives  left-overs  a  savor. 

•/Armours 


s^ 


once.  Y'ou  will  then  use  it  forever,  and  in  a 
hundred  different  ways. 

We  make  this  offer  so  you  will  try  it. 

Please  order  one  jar— now  before  you  forget 
it.  Then  send  the  cap  with  ten  cents  to  Armour 
&  Company,  Chicago,  Dept.  Q. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere. 


ARMOUR  aXd  company 


A  PATENT  PATCH 
^  thntin<>ntlH  all  li'iikn  in  nil  ulunNiln— tin 
liraHH,c(i|M'"'r,i{rBniti!W»r«.hntwttt«Tl)a«H. 
I  .11^  <■''■•  Ni>  Mohior,  •••■mentor  rivet.  Anynno 
"Tv*  '  run  u»«  Iln-m:  lit  an  v  Hiirf «<•••;  two  million 
■^j  Innn...  Hiti.l /orMHiiipIo  i'l<«    i'lr  .  Compl«t« 

*l     pkK  Miort«4ilzri,  2&c.'poit-patd   Agentiw&ot«<l. 
,X'     Coll«lt«   Mfg.    Co  .  Box  B.M.       Amstardam,  N.  Y. 


Wise  Child.— ••Here.  Willie!"  cried  the  boys 
father,  'you  mustn't  behave  that  way.  Every- 
body will  be  calling  you  a  little  glutton.  Do  you 
know  what  that  is?" 

"\  suppose  ."replied  Willie,  "it's  a  big  glutton's 
little  boy." — Philadelphia  Press. 

Ornnl<iclenc«. — Four- year-old  Harry  was  spemi 
ing  the  day  with  his  aunt.  Dinner  was  late,  and  tin 
child  bcKan  to  Rrow  restless.  "Auntie,"  he  saiil, 
finally.  'Mocs  God  know  everything?"  "Yes,  dear.  " 
answered  his  aunt.  "IJvery  little  thing?"  he  per- 
sisted. "Ves;  every  little  thing."  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  then,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  conviction.  "God 
knows   ]  m  hungry." — The  Sunday  Strand. 


Why  He  Was  Serious. — They  sat  each  at  an  ex- 
treme end  of  the  horsehair  sofa.  They  had  been 
coortin'  now  for  something  like  two  years,  but  the 
wide  g;ip  between  had  always  been  respectfully 
preserved. 

"A  penny  for  your  thochts,  Sandy,"  murmured 
Maggie,  after  a  silence  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

"Wcel,"  replied  Sandy  slowly,  with  surprizing 
boldness,  "tae  tell  ye  the  truth,  I  was  jist  thinkin' 
how  fine  it  wad  be  if  ye  were  tae  gie  me  a  wee  bit 
kissie." 

"I've  nae  objection,"  simpered  Maggie,  slithering 
over,  and  kissed  him  plumply  on  the  tip  of  his  leit 
ear. 

Then  she  slithered  back. 

Sandy  relapsed  into  a  brown  study  once  more, 
and  the  clock  ticked  twenty-seven  minutes. 

"An'  what  are  ye  thinkin'  about  noo — anither,  eh?  " 

"Nae.  nae,  lassie:    it's  mair  serious  the  noo." 

"Is  it,  laddie?"  asked  Maggie  softly.  Her  heart 
was  going  pit-a-pat  with  expectation.  "An'  what 
micht  it  be?" 

"I  was  jist  thinkin',  "  answered  Sandy,  "that  it  was 
aboot  time  ye  were  paying  me  that  penny!" — 
Answers. 


A  Hint  to  S-A'lnimers. — Said  an  old  salt.  "I  re 
member  once  when  the  Britannic  was  thought  to  be 
sinking  a  woman  ran  up  to  me,  grabbed  my  arm  and 
yelled,  'Oh,  oh.  oh;  we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom! 
Mercy  on  me!  How  my  head  swims!'  The  mate, 
overhearing  her  wail,  growled,  'Hang  it,  madam, 
never  fear!  You  can  never  go  to  the  bottom  while 
your  head  swims.'  " — New  York  Press. 


Misplaced  .Sympathy.  -Be.vevolent  Old  Gent 
— "I  am  sorry,  Johnny,  to  see  you  have  a  black 
eye." 

Promisi.vg  Youth — "You  go  home  and  be  sorr>- 
for  your  own  little  boy — he's  got  two!" — Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


AvoldiiiK   Temptation. — Tommv — "Ma,    I    met 
the  minister  on  my  way  to  Sunday-school,  and    he 
asked  me  if  I  ever  went  fishing  on  Sunday." 
Mater — "And  what  did  you  say,  darling?" 
Tommy — "I  said.  'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  and 
ran  right  away  from  him." — Judge. 


A  Natural  Kosult.  'My  friends."  said  a  tern 
pcrance  lecturer,  lowering  his  voice  to  an  impressive 
whisper,  "if  all  the  public-houses  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  what  would  be  the  result?" 

And  the  answer  came.  "Lots  of  people  would  get 
drowned."— T'lf-Bi/s. 


shines  brighHy  in  al House  where 
PftPOUOj  abolishes  dirh.  bu^"Dr^^ 
e.nd  despair  a.re  close  of'kin'.-Try  i(-in 
your  next- house  clea.ning  sass-i^^:*— a 


ROAST 
LAMB 


and  all  other  meats,  hot  or 
cold,  are  very  greatly  im- 
proved in  flavor  and  are 
made  more  appetizing  and 
agreeable  by  the  addition  of 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIOINAU    WORCESTERSHIRE 


Lea  &  Perrins 
is  the  best  relish 
for  all  kinds  of 
Meats,  Soups, 
Fish,  Game  and 
Salads. 

See  the 
Signature  on 
JVrapper  and 
Label. 

Beware  of 
Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Soni, 

Aprnts,  N.V. 


PRESIDENTIAL  PUZZLE 

ETerybody  old  .ind  youri);— trying  to  work  it.  Grcnlest 
novelty  over  invented.  Get  one  .mil  put  your  "  Bill"  in 
the   Whitehoute.      .Send    10  cent*  at  once.       Address^ 

UP-TO-DATE  NOVELTY  CO. 
Depl.  I,  40!  Odd  Fellows  BIdK  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

.Snap  l..r  .,8.-iiH,  U..,.k!.,lI.T-    iM.I  ii,.v.  Ilv   ,1,  .ilrr,.,        W  i.t.-  g,.i.  i, 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


\I  \KKS  mill  txirnHilBownKad.  J'r.i- 
•^l  iliiceN    IIHI  ranillt'  piiwer   Unlit  ~- 
lirlk'liler  than  eleetrlelty  orot-etjline 
rlumxT  than    keronone.    No  dirt, 
.  (treHse.    No  luliir.   Over  200  Hty leu. 
'  Kverv  lamp  warranted.  .VifentH  want- 
ed.   Write  for  eataloR.  Do  not  delay. 

TBR  ItKNT  I.KillT  ro. 

n'J   R.  SthNt.,Canfnn.  Ohio 


Kiinbles  tlio  deaf  to  hear  instiuitly 
niid  itH  ronliniied  u^o  often  restores  the 
imtiiral  lieiirlii!.':  no  trnnir<'t  or  uiiniKhtly 
apparatUH.  Write  uh  to  <lay  and  leiini  how 
)i>ii  i-iin  tli»r<iiiiclil.v  l<>i«t  II  bpforo  piir. 
eliiiMliiir.  In  iiwe  in  hniidre<l8  of  elnirrliee 
find  tlicatreH  nml  pnMie  buildim:!*  at  Wash- 
ini;lon.  Hintkltt  im  reipirsl. 
ACOUSTIC   CO..    I2ft3   Bro&dwav.  N.  Y. 
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Reliable  Paint 

—A    Simple    Test    of    Purity 

WHEN  YOU  PAINT,  use   Pure 
White  Lead.     Be   sure  of  this. 
It  will  save  you  much  money — 
give  you  a  neater,  a  more  durable  job. 
Carter  White  Lead  is  pure — we  Guar- 
antee it.     Test  it  yourself  if  you  wish. 
Then  you  will  know. 

Place  a  piece  of  Carter  White  Lead,  the  size 
of  a  pin  head,  on  a  match,  a  little  ways  from 
the  head.  Hold  one  or  more  lighted  matches 
underneath.  In  a  few  seconds  it  will  reduce 
to  shining  globules  of  metallic  lead.  Adul- 
terated White  Lead  will  not  reduce  this  way. 
It's  unfit  for  use. 

CARTER 

SiHcily  Pure 

White  Lead 


Does  not  crack,  scale  or  check.  It  wears  long  and 
evenly. 

The  grain  of  Carter  White  Lead  is  finer  than  the 
finest  flour.  It  is  always  uniform.  This  fineness 
makes  Carter  spread  farther  —  just  as  a  cup  of  flour 
will  spread  farther  than  a  cup  of  wheat. 

It  is  the  whitest  paint  you  can  buy.  Other  white 
leads  look  gray  by  comparison.  Superior  whiteness 
assures  brighter,  stronger,  more  beautiful  and  durable 
tints — remember  this,  it's  important. 

Figured  by  square  yards  of  surface  covered— or  by 
years  of  wear— Carter  is  by  far  the  cheapest  paint  you 
can  buy.    By  the  pound  it  costs  a  trifle  more. 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter  White  Lead. 

Please  send  for  free  book  which  gives  all  the  tests  by 
which  you  may  kuow  good  paint.  It  ma.v  be  worth  dollars 
to  you  to  know  them.  We  will  send  also  six  phototypes  in 
colors  of  actual  homes  brightened  by  Carter. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 


W.  P.  Station  1 1 , Chicago.  Ill 

Factories^Ckicago  andOniaJia 


Undoubtedly. — "Do   you   play   any   instrument. 
.Mr.  Jimp?" 

"Yes,  I'm  a  cometist." 

"And  your  sister? " 

"She's  a  pianist." 

"Does  your  mother  play?" 

"She's  a  zithcrist." 

"And  your  father?" 

"He's  a  pessimist." — Tit-Bits. 


LookinK  Ahead.  -"Now,  Pat.  would  you  sooner 
lose  your  money  or  your  life?" 

"Why,  me  loife,  yer  reverence ;  I  want  me  money 
for  me  old  age." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Not  Intentional.--  The  litfle  girl  was  very  fond 
of  pleasant  days,  and  at  the  close  of  a  heavy  rain-storm 
petitioned  in  her  prayer  for  fine  weather;  when,  the 
next  morning,  the  sun  shone  bright  and  clear  she 
became  jubilant,  and  told  her  prayer  to  her  grand- 
mother, who  said: 

"Well,  dear,  why  can't  you  pray  to-night  that  it 
may  be  warmer  to-morrow,  so  that  grandma's 
rheumatism  will  be  better?" 

"All  right,  I  will,"  was  the  quick  response;  and 
that  night  as  she  knelt  she  said:  "O  Lord,  please 
make  it  hot  for  grandma." — Pick-Me-Up. 


■■We  will  p,»y  .tlOOandcosti.lHnaiysis 
for  the  detection  of  any  ailnlteratit 
this  or  any  other  package  bearing  thi- 
brand  " 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


Is  one  of  the  strung  features  that  haa 
helppd  to  earn  the  present  world-wide 
repiitalion  Hnil  endorsement  ofthe  Dam 
I'd   Tip  Top    llnpliCHtor.     N< 


''-'  .  -  .  -;r*^-lt  <\  printers'  ink  'ised,  thus  avoiding  soil- 
-"-  '•/  "-^  '^>  \  \v  ed  h.cn.ls  and  clothing.  No  expen-ive 
-,  .^^..-..jT-..  ^-  \  ^\  „|,j,|,|,p,  100  copies  from  pen-wnt- 
^^;,i^^^JJ^^^JSaL\     If"  •""!  *"  <  opies  from    typewritten 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

August  28. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  arrives 
at  Melbourne.  Australia. 

August  30. — Emperor  William  in  a  speech  at  Stras- 
burg  says  there  is  no  ground  for  fear  of  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

September  2. — Without  consulting  the  other  Powers 
signatory  to  the  Algeciras  Convention,  Germany 
recognizes  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  of  Morocco. 

Domestic. 

General. 

August  30. — A  fire  in  the  business  district  of  New 

Orleans   destroys   property   valued   at   over  one 

million  dollars. 
August  31. — The    American    Olympic    team    visits 

President  Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay. 
The    twenty-second    encampment    of    the    Grand 

Army  of  the  Republic  opens  in  Toledo. 
President  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  issues 

an  order  calling  off  the  strike  in  the  Birmingham 

(Ala.)  coal  district. 

September  i. — The  stringent  antibucket-shop  law 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  legislature  last 
winter  goes  into  effect. 

September  3. — The  water  in  the  Ohio  River  between 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  is  reported  to  be  the  low- 
est in  twenty  years,  tying  up  navigation  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years. 

Political. 

August  31. — W.    J.    Bryan   speaks   in   St.    Paul   on 
government  extravagance,  and  confers  with  Gov- 
ernor Johnson. 
Thomas  L.  Hisgen  is  notified  of  his  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  by  the  Independence  party. 

September  1. — -The  Republican  ticket  wins  in  the 
Vermont  State  election  by  a  majority  of  over 
29,000. 
President  Roosevelt  announces  his  opinion  that 
the  renomination  of  Governor  Hughes  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

September  2. — W.    H.    Taft    and    Senator   Foraker 
meet  in  Toledo,  the  latter  pledging  his  support  to 
the  Republican  national  ticket. 
R.  S.  Hudspeth,  of  New  Jersey,  is  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Democratic  camfjaign  in  the  East. 


plete  Dupl.ca 
Felix  V .  Uaii 


,  pewr 
ten  (lll)»'    tr 
wil hoiii  deposit.  (1. til-  *  "7    Cfk 
■  (print  S-Vx  13  1.1.  )  PRICE     «P  I  .iJU 

)r  Co.,  llnus   IIUIc..l13  John   St.,  New  Yoik 


RUNS  UNDER  ALL  CONDITIONS 

of  weather  and  road.  Speed  from 
two  to  thirty  miles  per  hour.  Hest 
carfor  service  in  emerpent'i'-i^.  U»- 
liable and  safe.  AbsoIut^'Vv  cimrMii- 
teed  best  m;^teriDl-workiii  iti:<liii'. 
Fmd  out  all  about  j,^,,^,,^ 

KiDiinger  tehules 

by  writing  postal  to-dny 
for  free  book.  No  blow- 
outs—  punctures  cji  ;iiiy 
other  tire  trouble*.  i 

Most    dependablf   car 
made.    Prices  from  +375 
up  according  to  style  of 
body.  Write  for  free  book  to-dav. 
W.  H.  Klblinf?rr  i'»..  Dopt.  51,  Auburn.  ludi.ina 


Do   You    Smoke? 

A  most  liberal  cig.ir  offer  js  contained  in  the  achertinement 
of  The  Edwin  Ciear  Co.  on  Page  369  of  thi.s  issue.  Read  it 
and    learn    how  ytm  can  save  money  by  buying  your  cigars 


an  Bav 
....ertfrom  the  factory  at  %".  i.uir-,.,,,ic  pi  u  es, 
FKKE  for  one  month  a  box  of  •'Old  Fashio 
Sinnkers."  a  patented  ricar-ciitter  and  a  box  of 
.flunking  Tobacco  to  introduce  a  new  cigar. 


led  Havana 
lew  kind  of 


KnainelcdMetalCase 
I.o.  it  with  2  Keys. 
Opens  like  a  Hook 
25  .'•trong  pockets 

A.C.BarlerNfg.Co. 

•07  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


When  Snipe  are 
Flying 

—when  you  are  after  game 
of  any  kind,  or  when  you 
are  shooting  at  the  traps, 
you  must  have  a  good  pow- 
der if  you  want  results. 

If  you  do  want  results 
—specify  any  one  of  our 
Brands. 


Shotsrun  Smokeless 


DUPONT  "INFALUBLE" 

HAZARD  "NEW  SCHULTZE" 

"NEW  E   C.  (Improved)' 

Black  Sporting  Powders 


L.  &  R."OR  ANGE  EXTRA  SPORTING- 
HAZARD  KENTUCKY  RIFLE 
DU  PONT  RIFLE 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS 

POWDER  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Del. 


THE  BUCCANEERS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages.  )(!i.2o  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


gy  Farm    Mortgages  QJ 

\X7E  have  for  sale  choice  morlgages  secured 
by  improved  Farms  in  amounts  of  $200 
up.  All  securities  are  personally  examined 
before  a  loan  is  placed.  We  collect  and  re- 
mit interest  free  of  charge.  Over  25  years' 
experiences  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  For 
booklet  "A"  explaining  fully  our  methods,  etc., 
references  and  descriptive  list  of  loans,  address 

E.    J.    LANDER    &    CO. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  or 
Security  Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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The  Selection  of 
a  Memorial 

a  mausoleum,  monument,  shaft,  headstone, 
or  in  whatever  form  it  may  be,  is  all  too 
often  ntade  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — in 
haste  at  a  time,  periiaps,  when  grief  has 
caused  a  disregard  of  usual  business  sense. 
Moreover,  the  general  public  is  naturally 
unfamiliar  with  the  different  grades  of 
granite  and  their  lasting  ijualilies. 

You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  are 
getting  in  stone-quality — material  with 
strength  to  last  for  generations — and  in  de- 
sign to  suit  the  size  and  surroundings  of  the 
family  plot.  Also  you  must  get  the  finest  of 
workmanship,  and  all  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

All  these  points  I  guarantee  you  absolutely. 
Monument-making  has  i)een  my  life  work. 

My  illustrated  booklet  is  interesting, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  write  for  it  if 
you  need  a  menujrial. 

J.L.MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

■17  I.iborty  St.,  OriXCV,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  CLOSET  WITH  THE  SLANT 


Ki®"'''-''f':' "•■:',' 


oiitJ<noni<irrthnn  Ihi' 
Cl<.»d.     N(i  llHllirfioMi 


ilhout  fitrn  ro«t.  wl.v  ii^.t  Inv.   iIm   i i        n. 

•     ('.  II.  n.4  I.0<«I-:T4  O..  Uilmll 


Speed  !    I  Guess  Yes ! 
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In  thi>  columii.  to  <li-ciilc  iiuPHtiDnH  roncfrniiiK  the 
i-orrect  use  of  wortliti  tht"  Fnnk  A  WnKnallH  Standard 
Uictionarv  \*  conHiilti'd  hh  arbiter. 


X^T'  Thf  Lf.rivit\ir(i)>her  tinen   mil   tiiixivir  anony- 
iimu»  aimmuiiictitiDiix. 


"E.  E.  S.."  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Kindly  advise  me  if 
goodselves  is  written  as  one  or  two  wonis. " 

This  expression  is  written  correctly  "good  selves." 

"S.  H.,"  New  York  City. — "Arc  there  any  rules 
laitl  down  for  the  proper  syllabication  of  words?  Is 
It  proi)cr  to  split  imported.  im|iortc<l,  an<l  is  it  im- 
proper to  split  it  imported  ?  And  the  word  occurred, 
it  would  be  manifestly  wron;.'  to  divide  it  occurr- 
(•/.  but  why?  As  to  the  word  destinatio>t.  does  it 
make  any  ditTcrcnce  whether  the  word  is  split  destin- 
ation,  or  desti-jiu/ifH  .''  " 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite  rules 
for  proper  syllabication.  Different  grammarians  disa- 
gree. In  the  systemof  syllabication  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  the  short  vowel  sounds  are  characterized 
by  their  close  combination  with  following  consonant 
sounds.  The  accented  syllable  attracts  the  adjacent 
consonants  The  divisions  of  words  rei)resent  the 
divisions  of  pronunciation.  They  are  determined 
partly  by  phvsiological  laws  of  motion  to  produce  the 
I)roper  sounds,  partly  by  movement  of  purpose  to 
bring  out  the  thought.  In  the  words  eastern,  master, 
etc.,  the  st  of  cost  is  by  etymology  and  pronvinciation 
joined  to  ca,  therefore  enst'ern.  Mas'lcr  is  one  who 
rules,  mast'cr  is  a  vessel  with  a  certain  numVier  of 
masts,  so  divided  by  etymology,  and  this  division 
does  not  misrepresent  the  pronunciation.  Under  the 
laws  referred  to.  imported  should  V)e  divided  import- 
ed, not  imported,  as  the  accent  falls  upon  the  i)enul- 
timate  syllable.  Occurred,  being  a  word  of  only  two 
syllables,  should  be  divided  oc'curred,  and  as  the 
letters  "-curred  "  form  but  one  syllable,  they  can  not 
be  divided  except  in  poetry,  where  an  extra  syllable 
might  be  required  and  an  accent  used  for  purposes 
of  meter,  then  the  word  should  be  printed  oc-cur'r^d. 
The  word  destination  is  correctly  divided  on  the 
vowel  by  all  the  authorities  we  have  consulted. 

"  L.  K.  B.,"  Mobile,  Ala. — The  word  chortle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  on  page  1200, 
where  it  is  referred  to  under  nonsense  ivrses,  and  on 
page  21 18,  where  it  is  described  as  a  telescope-word 
combining  "chuckle"  and  "snort"  and  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Lewis  Carroll.  The  word  is  there 
defined  "to  chuckle  or  make  loud  noises  to  express 
joy  — 

"'Callooh!  Callay!' 

He  chortled  in  his  joy." 

".\  Correspondent,"  Chester,  Pa. — "I  notice  the 
word  spelt  used  as  the  past  Rjxrticiple  of  the  word  spell 
in  The  Literary  Dicest.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
lihonetic  spelling  gone  mad.  The  dilTercnce  in  pro- 
nunciation between  spell  and  spelt  is  marked  enough 
to  V)e  noticeable  even  in  the  most  slovenly  speech. 

"  The  re  is  a  difference  in  thejironunciation  of  mussed 
and  must,  but  in  the  case  of  words  like  spell,  call, 
yell,  etc..  there  is  surely  a  most  decided  difference, 
and  overlooking  such  differences  can  only  lead  to 
slovenliness  in  the  use  of  the  language." 

This  is  not  "phonetic  spelling  gone  mad." 
The  case  is  simple  enough.  Certain  English  verbs 
ending  in  /  or  some  other  liquid  formed  the  preterit 
and  perfect  participle,  as  usual,  in  <•</.  This  ed  was 
jironounced  at  first  as  cd,  with  both  letters  sounded, 
;md  then  as  d.  The  latter  forin,  owing  to  a  frequent 
variation  of  the  normally  sonant  liquid  before  the 
mute  d,  to  a  non-sonant  form  (1,  m,  n,  or  r,  without 
voice)  developed  in  modem  colloquial  speech  another 
form  of  the  preterit  and  pa.st  participle,  in  which 
the  (/  became  non  sonant,  that  is,  it  became  /,  and  is 
therefore  written  t.  Thus,  two  forms  coexist.  Such 
cases  are  dwelled,  dwelt;  spelled,  spelt;  spilled, 
spilt;  spoiled,  spoilt ;  dreamed,  dreamt ;  penned,  pent. 
The  forms  in  which  a  /  is  heard  are  written  with  a  I ; 
the  forms  in  which  a  d  is  heard  are  written  with  a  1/ 
either  -ed  or,  as  greater  accuracy  would  require,  with 
simple  d.  Most  verbs  ending  in  the  //  or  /  have  not 
<levcloped  the  /  form  at  all.  No  one  pronounces 
called.  Ml//;  and  therefore  no  one  purposes  to  spell 
it  call.  SMme  people  do  say  kilt;  and  when  we  want 
to  inilicaii'  that  fact,  as  in  writing  dialect,  there  is 
no  other  way  than  to  write  it  kilt.  Our  correspondent 
puts  forth  .-indthcr  favorite  notion  with  opi)onents 
of  siiTipliticalinn  It  is  that  in  such  words  as  missed 
and  mussed  tlw  tlnal  consonant  is  pronounce<l  as  a  d. 
This  is  not  so.  Persons  who  lake  the  trouble  to 
observe  the  sounds  hearrl  or  uttered  will  fail  to  note 
that  the  sound  heard  and  uttered  is  /  anil  not  </. 
Such  .1  sequence  iis  misil  can  not  be  pronounced  with- 
out an  effort  whic  h  makes  the  .sequence  in  effect  two 
syllaV)les,  mis-,  followed  by  a  hiatus,  and  then  by 
sonant  d. 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


THE  ATTACK  ON   SPEAKER  CANNON 

SPEAKER  CANNON,  who  is  clucidr.ting  the  issues  of  the 
campaign  on  the  stump,  has  apparently  himself  become  one 
of  the  chief  issues,  and  a  staff  correspondent  of  the  Indianapolis 
.Yews  (Ind.)  says  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  make  a  speaking  tour 
through  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  as  proposed,  Bryan's  chances 
will  grow  brighter  all  along  the  route.  The  Speaker  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  specifically  assailed  in  the  Democratic  platform, 
and  of  forming  the  chief  topic  of  the  acceptance  speech  of  tlie 
Democratic  candidate  for  \'ice-l'rtsi(lent.  The  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  celebrated  Labor  Day  by  making 
a  speech  in  Danville.  Mr.  Cannon's  home  town,  in  which  he  urged 
every  workingman  to  use  his  ballot  to  keep  the  .Speaker  at  home. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Methodists,  angered  l)y  his 
stand  on  temperance  legislation,  have  opened  a  formal  attack 
upon  him,  urging  his  constituents  to  defei.t  him,  and  urging  Con- 
gressional candidates  not  to  return  him  to  the  Speaker's  chair  if 
he  is  reelected  ;  and  "as  is  well  known."  says  the  New  \'ork  Ki'e- 
ning Post  (Ind.).  "this  sect  possesses  enormous  inHuence."  TJie 
Northivesterii  Cliristiaii  Adi'ocate,  llie  Methodist  organ  in  Illi- 
nois, which  is  leading  the  attack,  is  out  with  statements  against 
him  from  a  majority  of  the  bishops  of  the  church. 

The  enemies  of  the  Speaker,  open  or  covert,  are  enumerated  as 
follows  by  the  Hartford  Tii/ifs  ( Ind.  Deni.)  : 

"i.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  all  his  political  friends. 

"2.  The  whole  radical  and  'progressive"  element  in  the  West. 

"3.   Every  Republican  who  favors  a  genuine  reform  of  the  tariff. 

"4.  Every  Republican  who  wishes  to  see  the  currency  system 
intelligently  dealt  with. 

"5.  All  the  labor-unions. 

"6.  All  the  'special  interests'  he  iuis  antagonized,  wliich  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

"7.  A  considerable  number  of  clergymen  and  religious  people 
who  have  found  reason  to  object  to  what  they  have  noted  in  his 
attitude  toward  matters  which  they  regard  as  of  the  highest  im- 
portance." 

The  objections  of  Mr.  Cannon's  critics  are  given  in  this  editorial 
in  Collier  s : 

"From  the  Danville  district  of  Illinois  will  come  returns  which 
the  whole  country  will  scan  eagerly  on  the  night  of  November  3. 
Will  there  come  the  news  of  a  great  victory  for  progress  and  in- 
telligence, or  the  old  stcry  of  habit,  local  pull,  and  stupid  ruts  '■: 
'In  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,'  wrote  William  Hard,  'the 
United  States  now  possesses  the  most  stationary  political  object 
ever  exhibited  within  its  boundaries.'  The  Speaker  observed  the 
movement  for  pcre  food  and  clean  meat  with  disgust.  He  was 
hostile  to  Senator  La  Follette's  bill  endeavoring  to  give  a  more 
human  life  to  railway  employees.      He  was  a  bitter  defender  of  the 


spoils  system,  and  no  idea  of  modern  nK)rality  in  politics  has  ever 
penetrated  his  oljdurate  intellect.  He  fought  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  formerly,  as  he  fights  the  Appalachian  bill  to-day. 
In  small  and  big  things  it  is  the  same.  He  fought  the  great  and 
immeasurably  valuable  reclamation  bill,  as  he  fights  any  decent 
bit  of  architecture  or  any  little  public  park.  This  is  the  Speaker 
who  appoints  as  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  a  inan 
who  is  eager  to  help  all  individuals  and  corporations  exploit  those 
lands.  It  matters  not  what  it  may  be;  all  improvements  look 
equally  bad  to  hiin.  He  packs  committees  against  them  and  thus 
buries  them.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  a  so-called  self-governing 
nation,  which  wishes  to  be  intelligent  and  free,  which  wishes  to 
progress,  that  a  thick-spirited  old  politician  should  be  able  to  say 
'No!  '  to  the  best  and  strongest  purposes  of  the  nation  "i  If  we 
were  offered  the  privilege  of  eliminating  Aldrich,  Rockefeller,  or 
Cannon  from  influence  in  America,  without  hesitation  we  should 
choose  Cannon  as  the  most  dangerous  of  the  three.  If  only  tlie 
men  of  Danville  would  vote  as  independent  human  beings,  and 
not  respond,  .sdieeplike  and  docile,  to  the  habits  of  the  party  and 
the  district !  We  fear  Mr.  Cannon  will  be  reelected,  and  yet,  when 
we  remember  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  a  venal  Illinois  legisla- 
ture passed  the  Allen  bill  for  the  benefit  of  Yerkes,  and  the  hold 
on  the  Danville  Council,  which  enabled  the  Cannon  brothers  to 
seize  part  of  the  public  pie  before  that  scandalous  law  could  be 
repealed,  we  almost  believe  the  new  wave  of  political  enlighten- 
ment may  strike  Danville,  and  cause  a  glorious  victory  for  the  on- 
ward march." 

Mr.  ("lOmpers,  in  his  Danville  speech,  mentioned  above,  referred 
to  "  Uncle  Joe"  as  "  the  worst  enemy  of  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal reform  that  the  people  have,"  and  went  on  to  say  in  part : 

"We  find  a  man  in  Congre>s  fiom  this  district  who  refuses  to 
give  the  slightest  consideration  to  the  rights  of  labor  and  people 
generally.  The  time  has  come  when  he  must  be  called  to  account. 
One  of  the  great  boasts  'Ihicle  Joe'  Cannon  makes  generally  is 
that  he  does  not  care  to  be  consistent.  There  is  some  merit  to 
that,  providing  the  man  goes  from  wrong  to  right,  but  when  the 
man  always  changes  from  right  to  wrong  and  is  consistent  in  this 
unjust  attitude  I  say  again  it  is  time  for  a  reckoning. 

"You  know  Uncle  Joe  very  well,  or  think  you  do.  He  comes  to 
stay  with  you  once  in  a  while,  and  you  see  that  mask — that  genial 
smile.  We  at  Washington,  who  are  gazing  at  him  constantly,  note 
varying  changes  to  his  features. 

"The  Coinmittee  on  Labor  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
created  by  the  demand  of  labor.  -The  members  always  are  ap- 
pointed with  the  idea  of  shaping  bills  according  to  the  needs  of 
labor.  Under  Cannon  this  committee  developed  such  hostility 
that  I  asked  him  to  appoint  another  one  composed  of  more  sympa- 
thetic members.  Henotonly  ignored  my  letter,  but  the  committee 
he  appointed  was  much  more  antagonistic  than  the  first  one. 

"As  I  went  around  this  city  to-day  and  talked  to  men,  I  heard 
'That  is  Cannon's  bank  there,'  'There'sanother  Cannon  bank  over 
there.'  'There's  the  Cannon  family  bank,'  'This  business  is  under 
a  Cannon  mortgage,'  'This  whisky  sold  over  the  bars  is  Cannon's  ' 
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THAT     TRYING     MOMENT. 

When  you  can't  go  out  with  the  other  boys  and  have  a  good  time. 
— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  ZJo'/V)'  Nrws. 

TRYING   TIMES. 


THE    BI.ESSINGS    OF    RIRAL    TREE    DELIVERY. 

'  Funny  how  doggone  pop'lar  a  feller  gits  about  every  four  years." 
— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


There  was  even  a  Cannon  bank  in  the  Court  House.   I   wonder  if 
there  are  any  rear  connections. 

"It  is  quite  evident  that,  apart  from  politics,  Cannon  controls 
much  of  the  banks,  business,  and  booze  of  Danville.  I  have  no 
word  of  personal  disrespect  for  the  Speaker.  In  social  ways  I  am 
told  he  is  just  all  right.  If  you  love  him  so  much  you  will  do  the 
American  people  a  great  public  service  if  you  keep  him  at  home 
with  you." 

Two  days  later  the  Speaker  had  a  chance  to  reply,  in  his  address 
to  the  Republican  State  Convention.     He  said  : 

"  In  our  form  of  government,  independent  of  each  other,  is  first 
the  President,  then  the  Congress,  then  the  courts,  each  independ- 
ent of  the  other  and  each  a  check  upon  the  other — a  division  of 
power  under  which  we  have  grown  great  and  strong.  There  are  a 
few  labor-leaders  in  this  country  who  misrepresent  the  men,  but 
belong  to  the  Federation.  If  I  were  living  by  the  sweat  of  my 
face  in  factory,  in  machine-shop,  or  on  the  railroad,  with  the 
changed  condition  of  production,  I  would  strike  hands  with  my 
fellow  laborer  and  organize,  what  for.'*  To  gather  a  threefold  cord 
and  a  fourfold  cord,  not  easily  broken,  so  that  we  could  contract 
with  those  who  employ  us  and  get  our  share  of  the  profits. 

"There  is  no  justification,  there  is  no  defense  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  from  the  economic  standpoint  other  than  the  one  I 
have  made.  Thank  God,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  the 
shop,  in  the  mine,  in  the  factory,  on  the  railroads,  understand  the 
object  of  their  meetings.  Hut  what  do  their  leaders  propose  ? 
The  head  leader,  with  his  lieutenants,  came  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  and  demanded  legislation  that 
would  eliminate  the  court. 

"  I  measure  my  words  when  I  say  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  .States  gives  the  courts  power  to  determine  all  questions  in 
law  and  in  equity  that  arise  under  the  Constitution.  For  five  hun- 
dred years  in  all  Knglish-speaking  countries  the  equity  court,  when 
irreparable  damage  is  about  to  be  intlirted  upon  the  property  of 
another,  issues  its  mandate  of  injunction  and  says,  .Stop  until  the 
matter  is  determined.  Mr.  (iompers,  when  the  writ  i.ssues,  de- 
mands that  if  the  jieople  or  any  of  them  do  not  obey  the  writ,  the 
judge  can  not  punish  the  disobedience  unless  it  takes  ])lare  in  his 
sight,  but  that  it  shall  be  sent  to  a  jury  to  try. 

"When  Mr.  Gonii)ers,  forsaking  the  object  for  which  he  has  been 
made  leader,  betraying  the  honorable,  magnificent,  intelligent  men 
that  have  made  hint  leader,  packed  his  grip  and  went  to  Denver, 
Hryan  wrote  and  rewrote  that  matter  in  his  platform.  'I'hat  is  not 
all.  We  have  what  is  known  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  passed 
by  Republicans  against    Drmorratic  votes  many  years  auo.      It. 


like  the  grace  of  God.  covers  every  American  citizen,  and  if  any 
man  or  any  set  of  men  combine  and  do  acts  in  restraint  of  trade 
among  the  States  they  are  liable  to  penalty.  Now,  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Democrats  propose  is  this :  That  if  Bryan  comes 
into  power  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  will  be  so  amended  that  it 
will  apply  to  everj-body  in  the  I'nited  States,  save  alone  to  union 
labor  and  its  members. 

"Mr.  (iompers  wanted  us  to  put  it  in  our  platform.  He  com- 
plains that  similar  bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  they  were  not  reported  from  the  committee. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Speaker  to  withhold  bills  or  to  see 
that  they  are  reported,  but  I  thank  God  that  all  propositions  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  been  discussing  slipt  by  Congress  and  sleep  to- 
day in  their  respective  committees.  And  let  us  not  have  any  mis- 
understanding :  if  my  constituents  send  me  back  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  never,  never,  never,  while  water  runs  or  grass 
grows,  will  I  vote  for  a  law  that  shall  apply  to  one  man  and  a  dif- 
ferent law  that  shall  apply  to  another." 

The  New  York  A' 7 •  r /// j; i/  .)/ti//  cornea  to  the  Speaker's  defense 
thus  : 

"  Our  idea  is  that  the  attack  is  going  to  be  overdone,  if  it  has  not 
been  overdone  already  ;  that  it  will  produce  a  revulsion  of  feeling  ; 
and  that  this  sturdy  old  man — with  all  his  lacks,  every  inch  a  man 
— will  be  the  beneficiary,  not  the  victim,  of  popular  sentiment  in 
the  fight  he  is  called  upon  to  wage  against  numerous  assailants. 

"We  notice  that  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  the  official  opposi- 
tion, are  not  joining  in  the  crusade  against  .Mr.  Cannon,  or  at  any 
rate  not  in  more  than  perfunctory  fashion.  They  know  the  man, 
and  like  him  :  and  they  respect  him.  They  feel  that  they  have  had 
a  square  deal  from  him,  and  that  the  rules  he  administers,  which 
are  aimed  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of  the  m.ajority.  are  a  develop- 
ment and  an  evolution  in  which  they  have  themselves  had  part 
when  they  were  the  majority  and  of  which  they  will  avail  them- 
selves again  whenever  they  become  a  majority. 

"The  Speaker  has  made  mistakes.  He  is  a  mossback  in  some 
things.  He  has  been  a  vandal  on  art,  a  tardy  and  reluctant  adherent 
of  civil-service  reform,  a  poor  friend  of  the  ,\j)palacliian  and  White- 
Mountain  forest-preserve  project,  a  slow  mover  when  it  came  to 
adopting  innovation,  and  on  occasion  a  cynical  critic  of  i>olitical 
sweetne>s  and  light.  Yet  he  is  not  being  attacked  now  for  these 
things.  He  is  being  att.acked  chiefly  for  his  record  as  a  fool-killer 
which  is  sufficing  and  good. 

"'I'ncle  Joe'  has  stood  like  a  rock  in  opposition  to  ill-considered 
measures  and  crazes  of  the  moment,  and  taken  on  his  shoulders 
the  brunt  of  halting  enterprises  which  Congressmen,  Democratic 
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and  Republican  alike,  did  not  approve,  but  lor  their  own  political 
future  were  afraid  to  oppose. 

"  I'nder  Mr.  Cannon  the  Hou.se  has  become  a  more  effective  in- 
strument in  legislation  than  it  had  been  in  decades  before.  He  has 
been  an  expert  on  public  expenditures,  always  seeking  to  bridge 
or  reduce  'the  gap  between  I'ncle  Sam's  vest  and  his  pants,"  to  use 
his  own  phrase  ;  and  in  that  good,  but  sometimes  thankle.ss,  task 
he  has  accumulated  a  number  of  enemies  of  the  sort  that  like  to 
see  public  money  circulating — enemies  who  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  man." 

The  Charleston  Posi  (I)em.).  after  noting  the  appeals  to  the 
Danville  voters,  rises  to  remark  that  the  best  way  to  do  the  thing 
thorough] V  is  to  elect  a  Demociatic  C'ongress. 


A   DECISION   FOR  THE  COAL  ROADS 

1\  TORE  than  one  observer  remarked,  when  the  law  was  passed 
^^ *-  forbidding  the  "coal  roads  "  to  carry  the  coal  from  their 
own  mines  to  market,  that  the  alacrity  of  some  Congressmen  and 
Senators  in  voting  for  it  was  due  to  a  belief  that  it  would  not  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  the  courts.  Now  that  such  has  been  its  fate  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  no  one  seems 
to  be  very  much  surprized,  and  no  one  is  predicting  very  confidently 
that  the  appeal  to  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  will  change  the 
result.  The  statute  in  question  is  the  "commodity  clause  "  in  the 
Hepburn  Railroad  Rate  Act.  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

"  From  and  after  May  j.  190S.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  rail- 
road company  to  transport  from  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  to  any  foriegn  country,  any  article  or  commodity, 
other  than  timber  and  the  manufactured  products  thereof,  manu- 
factured, mined,  or  produced  by  it,  or  under  its  authority,  or 
which  it  may  own  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  except  such  articles  or  commodities  as 
may  be  necessary  and  intended  for  its  use  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business  as  a  common  carrier." 

This  was  generally  understood  to  be  aimed  at  tlie  hard-coal  roads 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  were  accused  of  having  a  quiet  understand- 
ing among  themselves  to  maintain  prices  and  "freeze  out"  the  in- 
<lependent  operators.      It  was  thought  that  this  law  would  compel 


them  to  sell  out  their  coal  properties,  whereupon  the  "trust  "  would 
dissolve  and  the  coal  business  would  be  thrown  open  to  competi- 
tion. It  .soon  appeared,  however,  that  sympathetic  companies 
under  tiie  same  ownership  were  to  be  formed  with  new  names  to 
take  over  the  coal  lands  of  the  roads,  and  everythng  might  easily 
go  on  as  before.  Meanwhile  the  law  has  received  this  setback,  and 
Congress  may  have  a  chance  to  do  its  work  over  again. 

The  decision  against  the  "commodities  clause"  was  rendered  by 
Justices  Gray  and  Dallas,  with  Justice  Bufifington  dissenting,  but 
not  filing  an  opinion.     Justice  Gray  said  in  part : 

"  From  every  point  of  view  from  which  we  have  been  able  to  ap- 
proach the  question,  the  unreasonableness  and  consequent  invalid- 
ity of  this  so-called  'commodities  clause'  is  apparent.  It  iuvades 
the  rights  of  the  State  by  striking  down  the  liberty  hitherto  inno- 
cently enjoyed  by  its  citizens  under  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, as  to  all  harmless  articles,  whether  owned  or  not  owned  by 
the  carrier,  and  deprives  of  their  property  these  defendants,  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  enactment  in  question  be  warranted  by  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  bounds  may 
be  set  to  the  expenditure  of  that  power.  It  will,  indeed,  be  an 
open  door  through  which  the  forces  of  a  centralization  hitherto 
unknown  may  enter  at  will,  to  the  overthrow  of  that  just  balance 
between  Federal  and  State  power  for  which  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution  so  wisely  provided,  as  an  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  dual  form  of  government 

"We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  is  no  exception  to  the  general  doctrine  that  unlimited 
power  has  no  place  in  American  governmental  institutions,  and 
that  there  are  rights  of  liberty  and  property  that  are  secure  against 
hostile  legislative  action. 

"  In  the  opinion  of  this  Court,  the  enactment  in  question  is  not 
a  regulation  of  commerce,  within  the  proper  meaning  of  these 
words,  as  used  in  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and 
therefore  not  within  the  power  granted  by  that  clause." 

Justice  Gray  hinted  that  if  the  roads  had  been  discriminating 
against  independent  shippers,  they  might  be  reached  in  other  ways. 
Speaking  of  the  "existing  statutes"  on  interstate  commerce,  he 
remarked  : 

"  If  in  any  manner  and  to  any  extent  whatever  they  have  actually 
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Is  this  the  f.armer  the  President  had  in  mind  ? 

—  Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American 
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—  Davenport  in  tiie  New  York  F.veuing  Mail. 
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Real  Medicine  or  Sugar  and  Water. 

—  Porter  in  the  New  Orleans  Ttmf> 
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violated  the  latter,  surely  the\'  could  be  restrained  or  otherwise 
made  amenalile  to  the  legal  penalties  in  such  behalf  without  crip- 
pling or  destroying  a  business  in  whicli  they  are  profitably  and 
usefully  engaged." 

Attorney-Cieneral  IJcnaparte  said,  upon  hearing  of  the  decision, 
that  the  case  would  be  appealed  to  the  .Supreme  Court ;  and  Jud- 
son  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  exprest 
regret  that  the  Court  had  not  upheld  this  effort  to  restrain  tlie  roads 
from  competing  w  ith  their  patrons.     Mr.  Clements  added  : 

"So  long  as  this  practise  is  permitted,  the  temptation  to  dis- 
criminate is  ever  present  and  too  strong  for  resistance.  Indirect 
methods  of  discrimination  are  numerous  and  past  finding  out  in 
many  instances  until  they  have  done  their  deadly  work. 

"  It  has  been  overwhelmingly  shown  that  the  practise  of  railroads 
dealing  in  products  of  their  own  production  has  resulted  in  intoler- 
al)le  con.sequences." 

The  New  York  E''ciuiii^  Mail  l^elievts  a  way  must  lie  f(jund  m 
make  the  railroads  "confine  themselves  to  the  carrying  business 
and  not  engage  on  the  side  in  an  industrial  gainc  wiiere  all  the 
cards  are  st.acked  in  their  favor." 

The  New  York  World \.\\\wVs  that  Justice  (irays  warning  .igainst 
the  abuse  of  power  is  a  good  thing  for  some  of  our  public  men  to 
remember — 

"  .\n  t  icellent  thing  for  Presidents  to  rememi)er  ;  for  Congresso 
to  remember:  for  Covernors  to  remember:  for  legislatures  to 
remember ;  for  Presidential  candidates  to  remember  :  for  the  whole 
country  to  remember.  UnliiMited  power  has  no  place  in  American 
governmental  institutions.  There  are  rights  of  liberty  and  prop- 
erty that  are  secure  against  hostile  legislative  action.  No  man 
forfeits  the.se  rights  of  liberty  and  property  merely  by  becoming 
a  stfxrkholder  or  a  bondholder  in  a  corporation. 

"When  the  Kate  IJill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate  many 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  that  body  challenged  the  constitutionality 
of  the  comm<i(lilies  clause.  No  attention  was  paid  to  their  counsel. 
<  )nly  three  Senators,  two  of  thein  Democrats,  ventured  to  vole 
.igainst  the  bill.  Congress  in  this  instance  was  not  attempting  to 
regulate  commerce,  but  to  prohibit  commerce. 

"Judge  Cray  in  his  opinion  has  said  only  what  was  said  many 
times  while  the  iTiea.sure  w.as  before  Congress.  He  has  said  only 
what  the  courts  will  continue  to  say  as  long  as  legislators  and  agi- 
tators assume  that  rlcmagogy  is  an  adequatf  substitntr  for  consti- 
tutional covernment  in  the  curbing  of  corjioraiions." 


THE  LOVE-FEAST   IN   OHIO 

'"P*HK  formal  exchange  of  personal  regard  and  political  good- 
-^  will  between  Senator  Foraker  and  Mr.  Taft  in  Toledo. 
which  was  celebrated  bv  the  two  Republican  leaders  clasping 
liands  "across  the  Ohio  "  in  political  iiantomiine,  is  interpreted  by 
many  as  a  sure  guaranty  of  a  Republican  victory  in  Ohio,  This 
dropping  of  political  differences  lietween  the  two  Ohio  leaders 
"a.s.sures  such  a  sweeping  majority  "  next  November  in  that  Stz.te 
as  will  "overtop  most  likely  even  the  magnificent  plurality  which 
Ohio  gave  Roosevelt  in  1904."  declares  the  Baltimore  American 
(Rep.):  and  the  Pittsburg  Cluoiiicli  Telti^raph  (Rep.)  also  be- 
lieves that  "the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  rolling  up  of  such  a  ma- 
jority for  Mr.  Taft  as  Ohio  rightfully  owes  to  her  favorite  son." 
Thus  the  Republican  papers  seem  to  have  their  attention  focused 
on  the  probable  local  results  of  the  Ohio  "  love-feast."  The  Demo- 
cratic writers  are  in  the  main  significantly  silent,  evidently  con- 
sidering the  subject  a  matter  of  family  discipline,  while  a  more 
independent  press  look  upon  Mr.  Foraker's  capitulation,  in  a  meas- 
ure, as  of  questionable  value  to  the  Republican  party,  arguing  that 
the  Ohio  .Senator's  record  as  an  anti-Roosevelt  man  will  hardly 
make  him  an  attractive  addition  to  the  Taft  band-wagon  in  the  eyes 
of  the  West.     .*\s  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.)  puts  it  : 

"  The  West  will  have  some  difficulty  in  forgetting  that  the  Ohioan 
alone  of  all  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted  against  railroad- 
rate  legislation.  It  also  will  have  .some  trouble  in  washing  from 
the  memory  recollections  of  the  fact  that  pretty  nearly  everything 
.Mr.  Roosevelt  suggested  in  the  way  of  legislation  was  anathema- 
tized by  Mr.  Foraker." 

The  characteristic  argument  of  tlie  Talt  supporters,  who  show 
a  tendency  to  scout  the  allegation  that  Senator  Foraker  was  brought 
into  line  by  the  fear  that  his  own  .Senatorial  seat  was  in  danger,  is 
thus  set  forth  by  the  Boston  Herald iXwA.) : 

"The  'reconciliation'  between  Mr.  Taft  and  .Senator  Foraker  is 
everywhere  commented  upon  as  an  incident  which  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  Republican  ticket  in  Ohio.  But  'reconciliation'  is 
hardly  the  right  word.  There  has  been  no  personal  quarrel  be- 
tween these  two  eminent  men,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
with  some  of  their  supporters.  .And  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
announcement  that  Senator  Foraker  will  heartily  support  the  Re- 
publican ticket.      He  announced  that  fact  himself  months  ago  when 
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Jie  said  that  lie  would  ahide  by  whatever  decision  llie  Clncai;\>  Con- 
vention mitjiit  make.  He  repeated  it  as  soon  as  tiie  Convention 
iiad  nominated  Mr.  Taft.  One  of  tlie  first  messa.ues  ot  congratula- 
tion received  by  Mr.  Taft.  immediately  after  his  nomination,  was 
from  Senator  Koraker.  And  no  one  who  knows  the  Senator  ever 
>upposed  that  he  would  give  less  than  his  hearty  and  whole  sup- 
port to  his  party's  nominee  for  the  Presidency. 

"Matters  remain  where  they  were,  with  this  difference:  while 
Senator  Foraker  vields  nothing  in  the  courageous  stand  he  has  so 


"I   \rii:i>    CALl"     FOR     ONE." 

McCutcheon  in  the  Cliirai;()   riihuiie. 

long  maintained  for  independence  of  tiiought  and  action  in  the  up- 
per chamber  of  Congress,  and  while  Mr.  Taft.  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  abstains  from  taking  any  side  on  the  question  of 
.Senator  Foraker 's  reelection,  the  public  has  had  an  outward,  visi- 
l)le  demonstration  that  the  Presidential  candidate  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  understand  each  other  very  well,  are  on  cordial 
terms,  and  that  any  idea  there  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Taft  would 
Jend  himself  to  the  'elimination'  of  Senator  Foraker  is  eliminated." 

The  Omaha  World-Heralii  (Yi^\x\.)^  however,  in  a  way,  voicing 
the  more  general  understanding  of  the  Ohio  imbroglio,  and  de- 
claring it  to  be  but  the  old  story  of  barter,  of  compromise,  and  of 
give  and  take,  which  haxe  won  so  many  victories  for  the  Republi- 
can party,  handles  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"*  Senator  Foraker  will  support  the  ticket  heartily.  He  will  be 
made  one  of  the  headline  campaigners  in  behalf  of  Taft  and  Sher 
man.  He  has  been  cordially  invited  by  the  Republican  chairman, 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  to  open  the  campaign  in  Kansas.  He  will  uo  his 
,5^ol-darndest  for  the  election  of  Taft  and  the  "vindication  '  of 
Roosevelt.     Angels  could  do  no  more. 

"  In  return,  it  is  agreed  that  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tatt's 
friends  to  Foraker's  reelection  to  the  Senate  is  to  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Taft  will  help  return  this  distinguished  and  fiery  friend  of  the 
Roosevelt  policies  to  his  accustomed  seat,  where  he  may  continue 
helping  reform  the  tariff,  pass  an  income-tax  law,  put  a  resolution 
through  for  popular  election  of  Senators,  curb  the  trusts,  limit  the 
rapacity  of  the  railroads,  and  advance  those  other  reforms  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  Foraker  and  Taft. 

"  It  is  to  laugh. 

"Mr.  Taft  required  to  be  led  only  a  little  way  up  the  mountain 
top;  he  required  to  be  promised,  not  the  earth,  but  only  the  Presi- 
<lency,  before  he  was  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship — Foraker ! 

"He  maybe  Taft  'the  progressive,'  Taft  the 'heir  of  Roosevelt," 
1)ut  he  makes  an  alliance  with  Foraker,  the  archleader  of  the  in- 
terests !  His  campaign  is  financed  by  George  R.  Sheldon,  one 
of  the  inner  wheels  of  the  system.  The  legal  adviser  of  his  com- 
mittee is  William  N.  Cromwell,  foremost  corporation  attorney  of 
the  nation,  and  legal  adviser  to  Harriman,  the  Sugar  Trust,  and 
Standard  Oil.  And  his  speakers'  bureau  is  managed  by  the  notori- 
ous Du  Pont,  against  Whom  proceedings  for  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Antitrust  Law  are  pending. 

"And  Foraker  is  coming  west.  Let  him  come!  He  will  be 
welcomed  with  bloody  hands  to  a  hospitable  grave.  Let  the  others 
come — Cromwell,  and  Sheldon,  and  Du  Pont,  and  Sherman,  and 
Penrose,  and  Aldrich.  and  Crane,  and  Cannon,  and  Bliss,  and  all 
those  other  trusted  agents  of  the  predatory  corporations  who  are  so 
interested  in  Mr.  Taft's  campaign.     Let  them  all  come  I 

"But  may  heaven  pity  the  stupidity  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  chair- 
man if  they  think  such  gentry  as  this  can  do  him  any  good  in  Kan- 
sas, or  anvwhere  else  west  of  the  Mi.ssisaippi  River  I  " 


GOOD    FORTUNE   OF   THE   POWDER 
TRUST 

^<  >i\IF  rather  culling  remarks  arc  being  made  by  the  Democratic 
>-  ^  papers  on  tiie  Powder  Trust  s  good  luck  in  having  Gen.  '1'. 
Coleman  Du  Pont,  its  president,  at  the  head  of  the  Republican 
.speakers' bureau.  It  seems  likely  to  the  Indianapolis  AWi'.f,  an 
independent  paper  that  is  showing  leanings  toward  Bryan,  that  the 
speakers  chosen  by  General  Du  Pout's  bureau  will  touch  but 
lightly  on  the  duty  on  powder  wiien  discussing  tariff  revision,  and 
when  denouncing  the  trusts  "will  at  least  be  conservative"  in 
handling  the  powder  concern.  The  fact  that  the  (iovernment  is 
prosecuting  a  suit  against  this  trust  also  adds  to  the  feeling  of  the 
Democratic  papers  that  this  anchor  to  windward  is  extremely  for- 
tunate. The  jNew  York  Jl'or/tf  (\)em.)  is  afraid  the  other  trusts 
will  be  jealous.  We  have  searched  the  Republican  papers  in  vain 
for  comment  on  tJiis  matter.  It  was  a  Republican,  however,  who 
first  brought  it  to  light  in  a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
.Alfred  O.  Crozier.  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  General  Du  Pont  and 
author  of  "The  Magnet,"  a  novel  that  .scourges  the  sins  of  high 
finance  without  mercy,  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Republican  cause  to  call  attention  to  General  Du  Pont's  anoma- 
lous position  two  months  before  election,  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  resign,  than  to  let  it  go  till  the  eleventh  hour,  when  the  Demo- 
crats could  use  it  with  tremendous  effect.  So  he  wrote  President 
Roosevelt  the  following  letter  : 

"The  selection  of  Gen.  T.  Coleman  Du  Pout  as  nieml)er  of  the 
Kepul)lican  National  Executive  Committee  and  as  director-in-chief 
of  the  speakers"  bureau  of  tlie  campaign  is  a  menace  to  the  success 
of  the  ticket. 

"  To  put  the  president  and  organizer  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  trusts  at  the  head  of  their  speaking  campaign,  with  complete 
authority  to  tell  the  orators  what  to  say,  is  grotesque  in  view  of 
the  platform  declarations  of  our  party  respecting  trusts.  But  when 
this  very  trust  is  now  in  court  charged  with  lawbreaking,  and  Gen. 
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NO  KNIVES   IN   SIGHT. 


This  photograph  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Senator  Foraker  rhattins  affably 
in  the  grand  stand  during  the  Grand-Army  parade  in  Toledo  dis- 
proves the  idea  that  they  were  carrying  long,  crooked  dirks  intended 
for  each  other. 
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T  .  Coleman  Du  I'ont  and  I  nitt-tl  Matt-s  ^t-nalur  Henry  A.  liu 
Pont  are  both  joined  as  defendants,  the  a))i)ointnient  must  seem 
ridiculous. 

"  This  campaign.  l)elore  it  is  over,  will  iartjely  center  around  dis- 
cussion of  'malefactors  of  jjreat  wealth'  -  those  who.  witli  artiticial 
panics.  mar<iin-$iamblin<>:  that  totals  S^o.ooc.ooo.ooo  annually,  trust 


MT.    HUASCAK.^N. 

This  photograph,  sent  by  Miss  Feck,  has  this  legend  on  the  back:  "  Mt. 
Huascaran,  24.000  ft.  r    From  a  height  of  10,000  ft." 

consolidation  and  railroad  manipulation,  are  eating  alive  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

"How  important  then  that  our  party  organization  and  campaign 
be  purged  in  its  management  of  all  such  'malefactors,'  for  the  peo- 
ple t'lis  year  are  thinking,  with  eyes  and  ears  wide  open. 

"The  case  against  the  Powder  Trust  is  set  for  hearing  before 
election.  The  (iovernrri.nt  thinks  it  has  sutificient  evidence  to  sus- 
tain its  very  serious  charge.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
closures before  election  }  If  the  case  is  postponed  until  after 
election,  it  will  cause  belief  that  an 'immunity  bath  '  is  in  prepara- 
tion as  a  reward  for  the  services  being  performed  in  this  campaign 
by  the  head  of  that  trust. 

"No doubt  General  I)u  Pont  will  gladly  withdraw  from  all  olificiai 
connection  with  the  campaign  and  party  organization  if  the  impro- 
priety of  the  situation  is  called  to  his  attention." 

The  Democratic  comment  is  well  represented  l)y  the  followini; 
editorial  in  the  .\lbany  ritncs-riiion  (Dem.)  : 

"That  the  Republicans  are  insincere  in  their  trust-busting 
methods  is  very  forcibly  shown  by  the  retention  of  Gen.  T.  Cole- 
man I)u  Pont,  the  powder  king,  as  head  of  the  speakers"  bureau 
and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

"To  exj)ect  favorable  results  from  the  jjresent  effort  to  break  up 
the  gigantic  Powder  Trust  and  still  keep  its  head  and  founder  on 
friendly,  in  fact,  family  relations,  with  the  party  managers,  were 
like  expecting  blood  from  a  stone. 

"One  is  not  apt  to  attack  one's  friends  unless  one  suddenly  loses 
one's  mind. 

"President  Roosevelt  has  been  asked  to  have  Du  Pont  removed 
because  it  is  aj)t  to  embarrass  the  campaign  managers.  If  this  is 
not  done,  there  is  a  prospect  of  making  liie  so-called  '  Powder  Trust  ' 
the  storm-center  of  the  I'residential  campaign.  It  is  said  that  the 
President  is  indignant,  that  Taft  disclaims  responsibility,  and  that 
l)arty  managers  in  manufacturing-centers  fear  the  trust  magnate's 
retention  will  cost  the  party  many  labor  votes. 

"Chairman  Hitchcock,  he  of  the  steam-roller  methods,  stands 
sponsor  for  Du  Pont  and  says  that  it  is  a  good  piece  of  political 
strategy  to  corral  the  electoral  vote  of  Delaware  by  capturing  tin- 
man whose  family  is  said  to  politically  own  the  State.  Hut  this 
may  be  a  chicken  which  will  come  to  roosl. 

"The  Democrats  have  all  along  contended  that  there  is  littlr 
hope  of  the  Republicans  succeeding  in  curbing  the  trusts  because 
of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  trust  magnates.  'I'he  Du  Pont 
incident  proves  it. 

"  It  also  goes  to  show  that  much  oi  the  success  of  the  Repul)lican 
party  depends  on  the  sui)])ort  givtn  it  by  the  tax-eaters  rntluT  than 


l)y  the  taxpayers.  Trust  magnates  whose  fortunes  are  made  by  a 
prohibitive  tarih  are  expected  to  pay  much  of  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  the  j)arty  which  makes  their  continuance  in  afHuence 
jiossible." 

The  Putialo  /-."//^^///'/v/  (Dem.)  thinks  Mr.   Taft  is  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.      If  he  does  not  prosecute  the  trusts  after  his  elec 
tion.  he  will  be  false  to  his  promises:  if  he  does,  he  will  be  false 
to  his  friends.      It  says  : 

".Ml.  Taft  understands  the  work  of  the  next  .Administration  to 
l)e  to  'clinch' the  work  of  the  present  Administration.  The 'clinch- 
ing '  process,  carried  out  in  good  faith,  must  include  'pinching'  the 
gentleman  who  is  now  laboring  with  the  utmost  zeal,  in  person  and 
no  doubt  by  purse,  to  elect  Mr.  Taft. 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  this  state  of  things  provokes  remark.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Taft  must  possess  remarkable  stamina  if  he- 
does  not  permit  the  faithful  service  of  his  executive  committeeman 
and  chief  of  spellbinders  to  modify  the  vigor  of  the  prosecution 
which  his  Administration,  in  event  of  his  election,  would  be  called 
upon  to  carry  on.     A  difficult  test  is  already  prepared  for  Mr.  Taft. 

"  Tfie  Enquirer,  however,  does  not  regard  the  point  that  Mr. 
Du  Pont  is  dangerous,  by  reason  of  his  authority  over  the  utter- 
ances of  the  campaign  speakers,  as  well  taken.  Mr.  Du  Pont  is 
very  likely  to  tell  the  orators  to  pitch  into  the  trusts.  He  desires 
to  win  and  he  is  not  of  the  liber  to  shrink  from  commandmg  the 
sort  of  preacliing  which  will  win  votes.  He  is  not  in  the  campaign 
to  restrict  what  shall  be  s.aiij  before  election.  He  is  out  to  secure 
a  power  of  restraint  upon  what  shall  be  ddnk  after  election." 


ON  THE  "TOP  OF  THE  WORLD" 

MIS.S  ANN  IK  S.  PECK'S  final  success  in  reaching  the  top  of 
Mt.  Huascan,  or  Huascaran,  in  Peru,  variously  estimated 
to  be  from  20,000  to  26,000  feet,  is  hailed  by  many  of  the  editorial 
writers  as  a  new  record  of  mountain-ascension  for  women,  and  by 
others  as  the  highest  point  yet  reached  by  any  mountain-climber. 
The  comparison  of  this  latest  achievement  with  the  ascents  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Workman,  who  were  previously  credited  with  record 
climbs  of  25,394  feet  and  22,568  feet  respectively  in  the  Himalayas. 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  Miss  Peck's  calcula- 
tions, which  is  to  be  determined  later.  A  large  number  of  the 
press,  however,  have  already  accepted  Mi.ss  Peck's  initial  figures 
and  are  reviewing  her  climb  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  "Miss 
Peck  illustrates  not  only  her  wonderful  pluck  and  physical  endow- 
ment, but  also  the  rewards  of  perseverance,"  declares  the  New 
NOrk   rrihiinc.     "  Life  would  be  rather  dreary  if  there  were  none 
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like  Miss  I'eck  li>  ilmosi- .m  uiuieqiicaud  a\ciuic."  n.us  tin.- New- 
ark A'7'tV////i' -^V7t'J■,  and  tlu-  Washington  S/tir  asserts  that  Miss 
Peck  has  now  "(lualititd  lierselt  for  tlie  work  of  undertaking 
Everest."      V'/u-  .\'e'7i's  cH)ntinues  thus  : 

■■  If  some  hardy  stripling,  an  athlete  in  tlie  heyday  of  suppleness 
and  strength,  or  an  Arab  trained  by  hourly  flight  up  the  rough  sur- 
faces of  the  pyramids  had  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Huascan,  it 
would  have  been  a  remarkable  feat  and  quite  as  deserving  of  a 
laurel-wreath  as  the  winning  of  the  Marathon.  By  comparison 
the  accomplishment  of  Miss  I'eck,  no  longer  in  the  Hush  of  coquet- 
tish youth,  is  a  very  extraordinary  one. 

"A  month  ago  it  was  reported  that  she  had  signaled  from  a 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  25.000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  later  it 
was  reported  that  she  had  been  forced  to  return  by  the  unwilling- 
ness of  her  husky  Swiss  guides,  picked  men  selected  for  the  pur- 
l)ose,  to  go  higher.  It  is  now  claimed  that  she  has  reached  the 
very  pinnacle,  a  dizzy  height  of  26,000  feet,  and  that  she  has  re- 
turned, sound  of  limb  and  body,  but  with  her  guides  more  or  less 
crippled  by  the  cold. 

"Some  dilution  will  probably  have  to  be  made  of  these  reports. 
There  is  no  good  evidtnce  that  Huascan  is  more  than  23,000  feet 
above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  but  that  is  a  greater  height 
than  any  human  being  ever  ascended  before,  and  Miss  Peck  is,  be- 
yond aperadventure,  the  champion  of  the  snow-covered  mountain- 
peaks.  She  has  climbed  within  5,000  feet,  let  us  say,  of  the  high- 
est point  of  which  we  have  any  definite  knowledge  and  some  2,000 


C.ipyriitlit.?,!.  190S,  by  Wal.li.n  Fuwiett    WashinsU.n,  D.  C. 

F.NCINE    OF   THF    WRIGHT    AK  Rl  >I'AN  h  . 

Showiiiij  how  the  power  is  transmitted  to  the  propeller-shafts. 

feet  nearer  the  particles  of  light  that  we  believe  to  be  stars  and 
moons  and  planets." 

The  Hartford  Tiiius  reviews  Miss  Peck's  remarkable  career  and 
comments  upon  this  strenuous  American's  other  claims  to  distinc- 
tion.    We  read  : 

"Miss  Peck  has  distinguished  herself  in  other  ways,  quite  as  im- 
portant, but  not  .so  much  to  the  popular  taste.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  comparative  appreciation  of  scholarship  and  athletics.  Miss 
Peck's  attainments  in  the  less  popular  department  deserve  some 
consideration.  .  .  .  She  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  after 
graduating  from  the  high  school  and  the  normal  school  went  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  she  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
187S  and  that  of  A.M.  on  examination  in  1881.  Then  she  went  to 
Germany  and  studied  (ierman  and  music,  and  then  to  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens.  She  was  the  first  woman 
student  and  there  she  specialized  in  Greek  and  archeology.  This 
took  her  up  to  18S6.  and  her  equipment  was  wholly  beyond  the 
common.  Then  she  came  home  and  taught  school  two  terms  in 
Providence  :  .V  little  later  she  was  preceptress  in  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
high  school,  then  teacher  of  mathematics  in  Bartholemew's  School 
for  Girls  in  Cincinnati,  then  preceptress  in  the  Montclair  (N.  J.) 
High  School,  then  professor  of  Latin  at  Purdue  I'niversity  and 
"nstructor  in  German  and  elocution,  then  professor  of  Latin  at 
Smith  College.  In  1887  she  began  giving  parlor  lectures  on  Greek 
and  Roman  archeology,  and  since  1890  has  lectured  in  public." 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  WRIGHT  AEROPLANE 

■  T  r  may  now  be  said  that  aerial  navigation  without  the  aid  of  gas 

^     is    an    accomplished   fact,"    enthusiastically    declares    one 

authority  in  speaking  of  the  amazing  trials  in  which  Orville  Wright 

has  been  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  his  aeroplane  and  at 
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the  same  time  smashing  all  previous  records,  at  Fort  Myer. 
"Probably  man  in  this  instance  has  won  the  greatest  victory  in  all 
history,"  says  the  New  York  American,  while  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican prepares  its  readers  for  the  near  future  when  human 
beings  will  learn  to  use  the  aeroplane  "as  easily  as  they  now  learn 
to  swim."  The  comment  is  thus  distinctly  optimistic  and  marked 
by  a  confidence  which  has  hitherto  been  lacking  in  the  editorial 
reviews  of  aeronautics. 

The  fact  that  Americans  have  again  conquered  in  an  international 
field,  and  have  likewise  added  another  great  invention  to  the  long 
list  which  includes  the  reaper,  the  cotton-gin,  the  telephone,  the 
incandescent  light,  the  steel  building,  the  phonograph,  telegraph- 
ing, the  submarine  cable,  the  linotype,  the  typewriter,  the  kineto- 
.scope,  and  the  air-brake,  leads  to  some  pardonable  flag-waving 
upon  the  part  of  many  of  the  newspapers.  The  comment,  on  the 
whole,  however,  has  been  distinctly  sane,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
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—  M<Tcauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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papers  slop  lij  warn  the  overentliusiastic  tliat  we  li.ivc  as  yet  sim- 
\)\y  proved  that  man  can  Hy.  Tlie  Brooklyn  Citizen  points  to  thi- 
fact  that  "it  took  more  than  tliirty  years  to  develop  the  steamhoai 
from  the  strictly  scientific  up  to  the  reK;iiIar  tradinij-point,"  and 
thinks  that  we  do  the  aviators  an  injustice  when  we  make  immedi- 
ate comparison  of  their  products  with  the  railroad,  tiie  steamshi]>. 
and  the  automobile.     To  (|uote  further  : 

"  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  public  warneil  ajiainst  expecting  loo 
much.  If  the  pul>lic  are  allowed  to  fall  under  the  delusion,  whicii 
stems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  one  of  our  chief 
military  men,  we  shall  soon  see  manifestations  of  disappointment, 
and  alongwith  it  a  disposition  to  unduly  Ijeliltle  die  really  remark- 
al)k'  advance  made.  According  to  the  military  man  in  que.'.tion. 
we  are  almost  certain  to  see  the  tiying-machine  in  as  much  use  ten 
years  hence  as  the  automobile  is  to-day.  This  is  mere  enthusiasm." 

The  New  ^'ork  Sun  also  tliinks  it  timely  to  hold  \\\>  a  warning 
finger  thus  : 

"There  is  no  excuse  for  liie  wild  speculations  current  of  late 
concerning  the  possibilities  of  the  aeroplane.  This  type  of  flying- 
machine  appeals  to  the  imagination  more  strongly  tlian  the  steer- 
able  balloon.  There  is  something  captivating  in  the  idea  of  a 
vehicle  soaring  in  the  air  in  bird-like  fasiiion,  and  the  'scientists  " 


of  the  yellow  school  have  made  the  most  of  it.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, take  tiieir  prophecies  too  seriously.  Tiie  experiments  of  tiie 
Wrights,  Delagrange,  and  Farman  are  important,  but  that  thtv 
have  anything  like  the  practical  value  attributed  to  them  by  certain 
entiiusiasts  is  altogether  incredible." 

The  New  York  rrihune  recalls  tiie  other  workers  in  this  field 
whose  experiments  did  much  to  further  tlie  Wright  brothers'  suc- 
cess.    We  read  : 

"In  the  triumph  of  the  Wrights  the  world  should  recognize  not 
only  the  reward  of  honest  effort  and  perseverance  by  the  Dayton 
inventors,  but  also  a  vindication  of  the  pioneer  workers  with  the 
aeroplane.  It  shows  how  well  founded  was  the  faith  of  Lilienthal, 
Maxim,  and  Langley.  Very  often  the  margin  between  apparent 
failure  and  true  success  is  a  narrow  one.  Lilienthal  was  killed  by 
a  fall  in  one  of  his  gliding  experiments,  but  only  after  by  hundreds 
of  such  flights  he  had  shown  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on 
which  he  was  working.  Maxim  Tibandoned  his  efforts  only  after 
his  machine  had  flown  too  well  and  jumped  the  track  he  laid  for  it. 
Langley,  whose  researciies  into  the  theory  of  the  aeroplane  were 
more  thorough  than  those  of  any  one  else,  built  a  model  that 
worked  to  perfection.  His  liig  machine,  there  is  now  ample  re.i- 
son  to  believe,  would  have  acted  very  much  as  the  Wright  machine 
does  if  it  had  been  properly  launched." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


.\Lro.\  B.  Hakkkk  lakes  ihf  news  from  Wrniont  i)hilos(Ji>hically. —  Chicagc 
Tribune. 

It  is  said  that  Bryan  will  shun  Riverview.  This  has  no  reference  to  the 
Fotoinac. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

A  Floriu.\  editor  suggests  that  all  drinkins  men  be  forced  to  wear  badges. 
A  good  many  of  them  do.— Washington  Herald. 

.\  RAILWAY  line  has  been  built  to  the  Holy  City  of  Medina.  Pilgrimages  will 
now  be  more  hazardous  than  ever.— Chicago  Evening  Post. 

PfLLMAN  porters  in  Chicago  are  contributing  to  the  Bryan  campaign  fund, 
in  spite  of  the  assertion  that  no  aid  would  be  accepted  from  malefactors  of  great 
wealth. — Cleveland  Leader. 

.Now  that  a  learned  professor  has  declared  our  currency  clean  enough  to  handle, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  refusing  to  handle  money  may  safely  change  our 
methods. — Chicago  Daily  .Vi-ai 


In  the  matter  of  guaranteed  bank  deposits,  a  great  many  people  would  prefer 
a  guaranty  that  they  will  have  deposits. — New  \'ork  World. 

EvEKV  time  the  President  declares  that  all  malefactors,  big  or  little,  look  alike 
to  him,  the  little  fellows  swell  up  with  importance. —  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  T.vkt's  belief  that  China  might  become  an  independent  jxjwer  may  have 
been  bom  when  he  tried  to  get  his  laundry  after  losing  the  ticket. — 5/.  Louis 
Times. 

The  Cincinnati  Post  says  "Denmark  is  a  little  tongue  of  land  hanging  out 
by  its  eyebrows."  Heartily  recommended  for  the  Mixt  Metaphors  Society. — 
Detroit  .\ews. 

Battle-ships  which  the  Japanese  declared  were  not  lost  in  the  war  with  Rus.sia 
are  beginning  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  reasons  for  the  will- 
ingness of  Japan  to  settle  on  easy  terms  are  gradually  coming  out. — Chicago 

Record-Herald. 
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■  VERSIIADOWEU. 

—  Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 

WHO'S    WHO    IN    NEW    YORK. 


CIL'^NCK! 

—  Harding  inthe  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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EGYPT  NOW   CLAMORING  FOR  A 
CONSTITUTION 

T^GVl'l',  as  part  ot  ihc  Oltonuin  Kmpirc,  tiiuls  hcrscll  in  an 
^-^  anomalous  position  witli  regard  to  the  recent  reforms  inaug- 
urated in  Constantinople.  Wliy  is  not  Egypt,  witii  her  13,000,000 
inhabitants,  to  have  some  share  in  the  blessings  offered  by  politi- 
t:al  reforms.^  asks  a  writer  in  the  Moaiyad  (Cairo"),  the  organ  of 
liie  Reform  party,  and  he  ]>roceeds  as  follows  : 

"Egypt  is  a  country  belonging  to  the  Sultanate.  Tlie  popula- 
tion is  probably  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  civilized,  of  all 
Turkish  states.  Why  then  are  we  Egyptians  to  be.precluded  from 
enjoying  the  political  advantages  wliich  the  beneficence  rf  our 
beloved  Padishah  has  guaranteed  to  all  liis  i)cople  ?" 

The  answer  of  course  is  not  far  to  seek.  Egypt  is  nominally 
ruled  bv  a  kliedive.  and   tlic  khedive  is  under  the  swav  of  British 


ENGLISH    ENCOURAGEMENT. 

■■  Loivj;  live  Liberty  and  the  Turkish  Constitution  !  " 

—Jiigeiid  I  Munich  I. 

protection.  According  to  the  London  Tu/ies,  wiien  the  Egyptian 
Reformers  sent  a  petition  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  telling  him  that  the 
word  "  sastur  "  (constitution)  was  on  the  lips  of  every  dweller  in  the 
Nile  Valley,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  at  present  encourage 
Egypt  to  expect  the  establishment  of  a  constitution.  In  the  British 
press  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  who  succeeded  Lord  Cromer  as  Agent  and 
Consul-general,  practically  as  ruler  of  Egypt,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "the  great  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  have  no 
leaning  toward  the  principle  of  self-government  "  in  Egypt.  How- 
ever, an  Egyptian,  Abdullah  Helmy,  of  Cairo,  writing  to  Public 
Opinion  (London),  repudiates  this  view  in  the  following  vehement 
attack  on  England's  representatives  in  Egy^pt : 

"Why  do  they  proclaim  that  we  have  for  long  centuries  been 
humiliated,  miserable,  and  ruled  by  foreigners  .'  This  is  their 
method  of  arguing  that  we  are  predestined  to  servitude  and  sla- 
very, and  can  never  have  home  rule.     Their  words  witness  against 


tiiem.  The  survival  of  this  nation  alter  so  many  misfortunes, 
humiliations,  and  calamities,  the  e.xistence  of  national  sentiments 
after  all  tliat  has  happened,  are  irrefutable  proof  tliat  the  time  has 
come  when  Egypt  will  recover  her  rights,  which  were  torn  from 

her.  and  will  occupy  her  place  again  in  the  world 

"Enemies  of  Egypt  must  learn  now  that  intrigues  do  not  terrify 
us,  threats  can  not  arrest  us,  insults  can  not  seize   hold  of  us. 


l-IK.Sl      lOl.riKAL     I'OSU   .Mil)     ITDI.ISHEl)    IN      lllKKEV. 

"  While  tlie  Sultan  pipes,  Greece,  the  Balkan  lands,  Anatolia,  Ar- 
menia, and  the  Jews  dance  for  joy.  England  rejoices,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  France,  and  Austria  look  askance,  and  Bulfjaria  is  furious." 

treachery  does  not  trouble  us,  death  itself  can  not  step  in  between 
us  and  the  great  end  which  we  pursue — 'independence.'  " 

Commenting  on  Lord  Cromer's  statement  concerning  Moham- 
medan civilization,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  "a  fundamental  in- 
compatibility between  it  and  Western  ideas  of  good  government," 
the  London  Daily  CA ron ic /e  a.iikii,  "What  will  the  Young  Turks 
say  to  this.?  "  Their  movement  "has  done  great  things,"  and  "the 
effects  of  this  movement  upon  Egypt  will  lie  yet  more  marked." 
To  quote  further  : 

"The  better  they  succeed  tlierein,  the  stronger  will  be  the  im- 
petus given  to  the  'national '  movement  in  Egypt.  British  states- 
men in  the  immediate  future  will  have  new  problems  to  confront. 


S^Siiffe 


ABUUL    THE  SI'ONTANEOCS 

VouNG  Turkey — "  Mv  bowl,  I  th'nk?" 

SuL  TAN— "Quite  right— I  was  only  mir.ding  i;  for  you." 


Fundi  (  London). 
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or,  rather,  old  problems  to  view  in  this  new  light  of  the  awakening 
East.  '  Without  haste  and  without  rest,"  they  must  proceed  with 
their  task  of  combining  the  maintenance  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, in  the  lands  committed  to  their  charge,  with  extensions  of 
local  liberty  and  gradual  approaches  toward  self-government." 

The  Clerical  organ  of  Berlin,  the  Germania,  while  disbelieving 
the  assertion  of  the  historian  Freeman  that  "a  Mohammedan  gov- 
ernment can  not  reform,"  draws  attention  to  the  significant  fact 
that  in  Egypt  "the  three  great  parties,  the  Nationalists,  the  Re- 
formers, and  the  popular  party,  which  have  never  been  particularly 


THAT     UKLICIOUS    TIRKKV- 


Austria — "  Hold  on,  there  ;  that's  the  very  morsel  I  was  keeping 
for  myself."  —Wahre  Jacob  (.Stuttgart). 

kindly  disposed  to  each  other,  unite  in  the  declaration  that  Egypt 
is  bent  on  having  its  parliament."  Tiiis  paper  remarks  that  the 
utterances  of  Cromer,  (iorst,  and  (irey  merely  illustrate  the  phrase 
"the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  An  English  proconsul,  more- 
over, knows  nothing  about  the  Egyptians  excepting  as  they  are 
represented  by  some  thousands  of  worthless  Copts."  The  writer 
continues : 

"  In  this  way  it  is  that  by  self-government  for  Egypt  the  English- 
man understands  a  parody  of  popular  representation.  For  the 
English  oppose  tlie  independence  of  Egypt  with  the  argument  that 
the  majority  of  the  population,  the  Fellaheen,  have  no  notion  as 
to  what  a  parliamentary  government  means.  It  is  well  known  but 
ID  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  can  read.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  through  the  teachings  of  enthusiastic 
leaders  parliamentary  ideas  can  be  made  as  intelligible  to  Fellaheen 
as  they  are  to  the  bauers  east  of  the  Eli)e." 

In  conclusion,  we  are  told,  England  is  rejjcating  in  Egypt  the 
tactics  of  the  ostrich.     To  quote  further  : 

"  In  any  case  the  British  Government  in  the  near  future  will  be 
compelled  to  take  the  question  of  an  Egyptian  constitution  more 
seriously  than  they  have  iiitherto  done.  An  Egyptian  constitution 
might  prove  a  serious  matter  to  the  British  occupation.  The  idea 
of  an  uprising  among  those  who  are  the  most  abject  of  nations 
must  besoinetiiing  formidable,  especially  when  they  are  obstinately 
bent  on  gaining  tlieir  end.  The  fact  that  a  nation  of  13,000,000 
is  thirsting  for  domestic  liberty  which  it  counts  as  the  highest 
earthly  good,  must  be  a  sad  pu/zle  to  that  liberal  England  which 
so  often  dwells  upon  the  phrase  Pax  /in' tan  una  .is  something 
which  gives  freedom  to  the  peoples." — Translation  tnade  for 
The  Litkkakv  Dk;est. 


WANT  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  RUSSIAN 
ARMY 

1""  H  E  Russian  Army  is  perhaps  the  only  military  force  in  Europe 
where  a  deficit  in  the  number  of  necessary  oflficers  is  experi- 
enced. We  are  told  by  the  Hanibunrer  Xachrichten,  a  highly  im- 
portant and  well-informed  journal,  that  bad  pay  and  uncertainty 
in  the  tenure  of  office  make  them  slow  to  come  and  quick  to  retire. 
This  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  War  Department  even  be- 
fore the  war  with  Japan.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  Russians 
willing  to  accept  and  retain  commissions  in  the  Army  has  steadily 
decreased.     To  quote  the  words  of  the  A'achnc/iten  : 

"This  insufficiency  of  commissioned  officers  existed  to  some  de- 
gree before  the  war  and  for  a  while  occasioned  from  i.ooo  to  1,500 
vacancies.  Since  the  declaration  of  peace  it  has  become  aggra- 
vated so  that  in  the  infantry  alone  3,000  officers  are  needed.  In 
many  regiments  only  half  the  usual  number  of  officers  are  found, 
and  it  is  feared  that  matters  in  this  respect  may  become  worse  still 
unless  some  remedy  be  devised." 

The  causes  of  this  condition  of  things  are  thus  detailed  : 

"  Undoubtedly  the  main  cause  which  forces  officers  to  retire  from 
the  Army  is  the  inferior  pay.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  War 
Department  is  working  out  a  project  which  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
Council  and  the  Douma  as  soon  as  these  bodies  assemble.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  position,  for  instance,  of  the 
lower-rank  officers  will  be  improved.  The  press  have  already 
announced  that  this  step  is  to  be  taken.  A  much  more  important 
circumstance  which  has  occasioned  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
officers  has  been  the  unnecessary  dismissal  of  .so  many  of  them  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  At  that  time  800  supernumerary  staff 
officers  were  for  various  reasons  cashiered.  Among  these  were 
not  only  men  who  might  be  considered  less  capable  than  others, 


THE  OLIVE-llRANril    INDfSTRV. 

Nicholas—"  f  certainly  was  the  first  drummer  to  put  iwace  on  the 
market,  but  my  brand  seems  to  look  a  little  wilted." 

.imslfiJiimmer. 

but  also  men  whose  previous  record  showed  tliem  capable  of  doing 
good  service." 

The  result  is  that  the  military  officers  in  Russia  have  become 
disheartened  and  disgusted.  They  feel  their  dignity  hurt  and 
their    j)restige    extinguished.      In    aciditioii    to    this    they    shrink 
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from  the  privations  consequent  on   insufficient   pay.     To  quote 
further : 

"As  a  consequence  of  this  unworthy  treatment  there  has  arisen 
a  feeling  in  the  various  military  clubs  antl  messes  that  the  position 
of  an  officer  in  the  Army  is  uncertain  and  unstable.  Many  officers 
have  therefore  thrown  up  their  commissions,  especially  when 
civil  positions  were  offered  them  where  they  would  be  secure  from 
material  need." 

The  A'/v//xrtv  iftvVw//^  (Berlin),  commenting  on  these  facts,  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  the  reforms  projected  by  the  War  Department 
may  be  so  carried  out  as  to  offer  inducements  to  young  men  to 
join  the  rank  of  the  National  Army  and  so  save  Russia  from  the 
military  decadence  which  at  present  threatens  her. —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BRITISH  PATENT  RESTRICTION 

AMERICA  and  Germany,  according  to  figures  in  the  British 
press,  are  the  two  nations  that  will  be  the  most  seriously 
affected  by  Great  Britain's  new  plan  to  make  foreign  patentees 
manufacture  their  devices  in  that  country  or  give  up  their  patents. 
America  is  a  land  of  inventors,  but  the  Americans  have  preferred 
to  manufacture  in  their  own  country  and  sell  their  wares  abroad  by 
export.  We  told  in  these  pages  some  years  ago  of  the  very  effect- 
ive scheme  in  Russia,  where  the  Government  encouraged  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  build  large  plants  there  and  train  Russian 
operatives  to  make  their  wares,  and  then  made  it  so  hot  for  them 
by  petty  persecutions  that  the  Americans  were  driven  to  sell  out 
at  a  fraction  of  the  first  cost  and  leave  their  factories  in  Russian 
hands.  The  British  plan  is  less  on  the  Dick-Turpin  order.  The 
main  clause  in  the  new  law  runs  thus  : 

"At  any  time  not  less  than  four  years  after  the  date  of  a  patent, 
and  not  less  than  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  per- 
son may  apply  to  the  Controller  for  the  revocation  of  the  patent 
on  the  ground  that  the  patented  article  or  process  is  manufactured 
or  carried  on  exclusively  or  mainly  outside  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  year  specified  has  now  expired,  and  the  day  of  its  expira- 
tion is  "a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  British  trade,"  remarks 
The  Evenhiff  Standard  (London).  This  British  organ  gives  from 
the  records  of  the  Controller-general  the  following  enumeration 
of  patents  registered  in  the  British  Patent  Office  for  the  years 
1906  and  1907 : 

1906.  1907. 

Germany 2,608    ...    2,901 

United  States 2,792    ...   2,595 

France    753    . . .       769 

Austria-Hungary 299     ...       257 

Switzerland 190    ...       178 

Sweden  138    ...       105 

Italy 112     ...       Ill 

Many  millions  of  pounds  have  been  ["^  •:  to  Britain  by  the  unre- 
stricted sale  of  foreign  patented  articles,  declares  Sir  Alfred  Jones^ 
president  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  predicts 
that  the  new  act  will  bring  the  investment  of  $125,000,000  of  foreign 
capital,  and  will  prove  "an  important  factor  in  solving  the  unem- 
ployment question."  While  it  is  impossible,  in  the  words  of  T/ie 
Evening  Standard,  "to  obtain  a  full  list  of  the  foreign  firms  who 
have  acquired  land  in  England,  in  view  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  act,"  certain  companies  have  already  done  so,  among  which 
are  enumerated  the  Gillette  Razor  Company,  the  Sanatogen  Food 
Company,  the  Pintsch  Suction  Gas  Plant  Company,  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  the  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company,  and 
the  Buffalo  Specialty  Company. 

The  London  Times  hails  the  results  of  the  act  as  highly  bene- 
ficial to  England  and  speaks  specifically  as  follows  of  the  increased 
demand  for  property  and  labor  in  England  on  the  part  of  foreign 
manufacturers  : 

"  There  are  manv  articles  made  abroad  which  the  foreigner  would 


be  content  to  manufacture  here  if  he  had  an  English  works,  and, 
now  the  Patent  .Act  compels  him  to  build  works,  he  will  not  only 
manufacture  the  patented  articles  there,  but  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience many  others  also.  The  demand  can  as  yet  hardly  be 
said  to  have  begun.  Those  who  know  that  they  must  have 
works  in  England  have  already  started,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  patentees  would  prefer  not  to  be  encumbered  with  a  second 
factory  if  they  can  get  the  articles  manufactured  here  by  firms  al- 
ready established.  Manufacturers  are,  tlierefore,  daily  entering 
into  working  agreements,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  majority 
of  them  will  find  in  the  end  it  is,  so  to  speak,  better  'to  have  a 
house  of  your  own  than  live  in  apartments,'  and  in  all  probability 
twelve  months  hence  the  number  of  new  industries  established  in 
this  country  will  materially  increase." 

The  London  Tablet  looks  upon  the  act  as  likely  to  have  "a  wide- 
reaching  and  beneficent  result  on  a  measure  of  protection  of  British 
industry,"  and  the  London  Morning  Post  quotes  the  words  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Fahn,  manager  of  the  Julius  Pintsch  Metallic  Electric 
Lamp  Company's  business,  in  Berlin.     This  firm  is  opening  a  fac- 


INTERNATIONAL   LOAU-LINE   WANTED. 

John   Bull— "This  is  getting  desperate.    We   shall  both  sink  if 
this  kind  of  thing  goes  on." 

—Reynolds' s  Newspaper  (London). 

tory  at  Enfield,  and,  speaking  of  the  new  act  Mr.  Fahn  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  was  "simply  a  tariff  imposed  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  British  labor,  and  foreign  firms,  if  they  are  to  retain 
their  hold  on  the  profitable  English  market,  must  employ  that 
labor." 

"New  hope  and  new  scope,"  we  are  told  by  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  are  now  given  "to  British  enterprise  and  labor,"  and  it  says 
of  the  foreign  manufacturers  : 

"  They  are  no  longer  able  to  say  to  the  British  manufacturer, 
'You  shall  not  compete,'  and  to  the  British  workman,  'You  shall 
not  work.'  The  law  insists  that  the  foreign  patentee  shall  choose 
one  or  other  of  these  alternatives. 

"If  he  will  not  tolerate  British  competition,  then  he  must  pay 
British  wages ;  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  pay  wages,  then  he  must 
accept  competition." 

But  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  denies  that  the  law  in  any 
sense  implies  the  revival  of  protection.  "  The  new  act  establishes 
effective  equality — that  is  not  protection,"  declares  this  paper,  and 
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quotes  witl'   aj^proval   tlit-   fdllowiii^i    words  n("    Lord    C'liancflloi 
Loreburn  : 

"Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  outrageous  tlian  that  a 
foreign  patentee  can  come  liere  and  get  a  patent  and  use  it.  not  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  industries  of  this  country,  but  to 
prevent  our  people  doing  what  tliey  otherwise  would  do.  To  allow 
our  laws  to  be  used  to  give  a  ])reference  to  foreign  enterprise  is.  to 
mv  mind,  ridiculous." 


JAPAN  AS  A  TRAITOR  TO  THE  EAST 

THE  cry  of  Indi.i  is  lor  .Asia  with  a  revived  Orientalism.  The 
cry  of  Japan  is  for  her  share  of  Asia  changed  into  a  inodeni. 
Europeanized  state.  If  she  ever  becomes  predominant,  if  the 
hegemony  of  Asia  ever  comes  within  her  grasp,  Japan  will  merely 
repeat  the  Ca-sarean  imperialism  of  tiie  Western  world  and  will 
thus  prove  false  to  national  and  racial  traditions  as  an  Asiatic 
J'ower.  declares  a  Hindu  writer.  We  gather  from  a  perusal  of  his 
article  that  while  Turkey  and  Persia  are  becoming  westernized,  ii 
is  doubtful  whether  India's  political  dreamers  have  any  other  hope 
than  that  of  so  far  learning  the  use  of  Western  ideas  as  to  enable 
them  to  revive  Orientalism  on  a  firmer  basis.  The  movement  of 
the  political  world  outside  India  has  no  interest  for  tiie  modern 
Indian  Nationalist.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  East,  as  we 
learn  from  7'/ie  Modern  Rei'leiv 
(Calcutta;,  remains  the  East  of 
the  poet : 

"  The  East  bowed  down  before  the  bl;ist 
In  silent,  deep  disd.iiii  ; 
.She  heard  the  legions  thunder  past, 
.•\nd  pliinged  in  thdii^ht  ajjain." 

The  article  cited  is  written  l)y 
.'Satis  Chandra  IJasu,  and  in  it  he 
•reviews  the  policy  of  the  Mika- 
do's (Government  in  Korea  and 
Eormosa  in  the  face  of  the 
movement  which  has  been  started 
ior  a  Pan-Asiatic  revival.  This 
writer  bitterly  remarks  : 

"  The  history  of  Japanese  activ- 


\  A  GABON!)    DIPLOMACY. 

Bismarck   Rkdivivus-"  This  tourist  style  of  politics  is  new  to  me 
They  seem  to  think  statesmanship  is  measured  by  trunk-labels." 

— Ktadderadatscli  'Berlin). 


THE  TWO   WANOHKHRS. 

William  has  apparently  taken  the  WaiiderinR  Jew  for  his  guide  in 
foreign  politics. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (.Stuttgart  i. 
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I)K-.|<;\      M'H      A     STATIK     OK    Till-:    FIRST    I'RKSIUENT     OK     THl 
INirKUSlAMS    Ol      Kl'ROI'E. 

-    Ulk  (Berlini. 

it\'  in  the  Ear  East  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  does  not  present  an  honor- 
able record.  She  has  deprived 
an  Asiatic  state  of  her  ancient 
liberties  and  freedom — the  coun- 
try to  which  the  Japanese  directly 
owe  their  civilization  and  cul- 
ture. The  Japanese  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  once  their 
an.xious  forefathers  received  the 
message  and  the  blessings  of 
the  princely  teacher  of  Bharata- 
varsha  at  the  hands  of  his  Kore- 
an followers.  Before  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  Japan  snatched 
away  the  fair  island  of  Formosa 
from  the  country  which  is  the 
mother  and  cradle  of  her  civili- 
zation.    .\iid  at  the  present  moment  her  greedy  eyes  have  been 

])iaced  over  the  fertile  fields  of  Manchuria 

"The  same  kind  of  policy  is  being  pursued  in  Formosa,  where 
the  Chinese  settlers  have  been  given  very  slight  provision  for  their 
language  and  literature,  their  history  and  ethics  in  the  new  educa- 
tional system  of  the  Japanese  colonial  government.  Contrast  the 
Japanese  jiolicy  in  Korea  and  Formo.sa  with  the  American  policy 
in  the  Philippines,  whe-  the  American  Government  is  trying  to 
revive  the  native  languages  of  the  islands,  which  had  l)een  almost 
lost  during  the  .S])anish  regime,  tho  English  has  been  adopted  as 

the  common  language  of  the  Archipelago 

"However  we  may  disapprove  of  the  injudicious  and  ill-con- 
sidered measures  of  the  Korean  patriots,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
do  not  want  tiie  so-called  protection  of  the  Japanese  just  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  I'.gyptian  Nationalists  resent  a  British  pro- 
tectorate in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  barbarous  conduct  of 
the  Japanese  athenturers  and  soldiers  in  Korea  is  unworthy  of 
a  rixilizcd  Asiatic  nation." 

Japan,  tho  an  .Asiatic  coiuitry,  is  acting  exactly  like  France  in 
Morocco,  Ciermany  in  .South  Africa,  and  England  everywhere,  con- 
tinues this  writer.  .She  has  lost  all  symi)athy  with  the  East.  To 
(piote  his  words  : 

"Japan  was  e.xpected  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  great  Asiatic 
revival,  but  she  has  proved  hor.self  utterly  unfit  for  the  office.  She 
is  acting  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  the  East,  and  her  militant 
advancement  seems  to  be  a  menace  to  .Asiatic  civilization." 
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EARTHQUAKES  AND  MOUNTAIN  UPLIFTS 

ANKW  thei)ry  *>t  tlie  genesis  ot  mountain  chains,  which  has 
been  recently  put  forth,  regards  these  asd\ie  to  uplitt  caused 
by  transferaice  of  molten  material  from  one  point  to  anotlicr  under 
the  earth's  crust,  rather  tlian  to  the  wrinkling  of  that  crust  Innn 
contraction,  Frof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  of  the  Liiited  States  Naval  Ob- 
servatory at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  contributes  to  Ihc  l\uifu  M-!,i;a- 
sjfie  (September)  an  account  of  this  new  theory,  which  also  inci- 
dentally explains  the  «xcurrence  of  cartluiuakL-s.  I'rotessor  Sec 
believes  that  the  present  theory  of  mountain  formation  arises  Irom 
the  failure  of  geologists  to  understand  the  significance  of  oceanic 
phenomena  familiar  to  all  navigators,  such  as  the  existence  and 
continued  formation  of  mountains  under  the  sea.     He  writes  : 

"As  our  knowledge  -of  the  ocean  has  increased,  it  has  been  re- 
marked with  surprize  that  the  sea-bottom  is  here  and  there  up- 
raised and  folded  into  mountains,  which  sometimes  project  above 
the  water  as  ishmds,  and  again  are  entirely  hidden  from  our  view 
by  tlie  great  depths  of  the  sea.  The  naturalist  who  has  been  occu- 
pied with  the  investigation  of  mountains  on  the  land  finds  himself 
greatly  perplexed  to  account  for  those  in  the  oceans 

"Geologists  have  ^ol^g  accepted  the  theory  that  the  mountains 
were  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  earth,  due  to  the  progress  of 
secularcooling,  and  they  have  explained  the  mountains  or  the  land 
!l)y  the  sul>sidence  of  the  ocean  basins,  which,  it  was  held,  pushed 
up  the  edges  of  the  continents.  Yet  if  mountains  exist  also  in  the 
■depths  of  the  sea,  this  theory  of  oceanic  subsidence  would  not  well 
.aiccount  for  these  subrnarine  folds 

"Just  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  there  is  a  deep  trench  in  the 
^«ea,  which  has  a  depth  of  from  3.000  to  over  4,000  fathoms — from 
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bly  in  the  great  coast  earthciuakes   accompanied  l;y  tidal  waves, 
.Says  Professor  See  : 

"  It  often  happens  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  that  a  great  earthquake 
is  followed  by  a  so-called  'tidal  wave,'  or,  as  it  is  more  properly 
called,  a  seismic  sea-wave.  In  the  most  important  class  of  these 
waves  it  is  noticed  that  atter  the  earthquake  the  water  withdraws 
fioni  the  shore,  by  a  gradual  draining  away,  as  in  the  tides,  only 
more  rapidly.  Ships  anchored  in  the  harbor  are  often  left  strand- 
ed, and  the  bottom  laid  l)are,  even  when  the  previous  depth  of  the 
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f.   .Mountaiii-fonnation  in  the  later 
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(/    .\»-\\   i.iii<4e   rising  from   the 

sea. 


HOW  LAVA  IS  EXPEi-i-KI)  FROM  BENEATH  THE  SEA,  AND    MOUNTAUN.S   lOK.MEl)  ,\l.tJi\(;   THE   .^HORE. 
Steam  forms  in;der  the oceaa,  but  not  tinder  the  land;  lience  tlie  movement  is  always  toward  the  land,  and  tlie  trenches  in  the  sea-I)()ttcini  .ire  dug  out  neai  the  shore. 


iS,ooo  to  over  24,000  feet.  'I'his  depression  is  long  and  narrow, 
just  Jike  a  trough,  iis  if  dug  out  by  supreme  intelligence  ;  and  right 
next  to  it  on  the  north,  the  Aleutian  Islands  run  parallel  to  this 
depression  all  along.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  in  fact  a  mighty 
mountain  range  under  water,  with  only  .a  few  peaks  here  and  there 
projecting  above  the  sea  as  islands.  This  great  ridge  is  not  only 
parallel  to  the  deep  trench  just  .south  of  it,  but  of  almost  exactly 
the  same  volume :  so  that  if  one  had  a  .shovel  large  enough  to  take 
ofiE  the  island  ridge  and  throw  it  in  the  trench,  it  would  about 
fill  it  up." 

Such  parallelism,  which  is  very  common,  Profes.sor  .See  tells  us, 
points  toward  the  transference  of  material,  which  in  this  case  must 
of  course  be  beneath  the  earth's  crust.     The  process  goes  on  visi- 
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water  was  seven  fathoms.  liut  in  an  hour's  time  or  less,  the  sea 
returns  as  a  great  wave,  which  near  the  shore  becomes  a  mighty 
vertical  wall  of  water,  and  carries  everything  before  it.  Ships  are 
thus  washed  a  long  distance  inland,  and  many  of  them  lost  by 
dashing  against  rocks  during  the  dreadful  inundation  of  the  sea  ; 
and  in  the  same  way,  cities  lying  near  the  sea-level  are  overflowed. 
In  some  cases  they  are  first  shaken  down  by  the  earthquake,  and 
then  overwhelmed  by  the  sea ;  so  that  nature  seems  bent  on  their 
utter  destruction — one  calamity  following  swift  upon  another. 

"  i\(>w  llie  cause  of  the  ivitluiiaii>al  of  tltc  sea  from  the  shore  is 
the  siiilciiifr  of  the  sea-bottom.  The  subsidence  of  the  bed  is  indi- 
cated by  the  way  in  which  the  water  drains  away.  Lava  has  been 
expelled  from  beneath  the  sea-bottom  till  the  overlying  crust  be- 
comes unstable,  and  when  it  is  again  shaken  in  a  great  earthquake 
it  often  gives  down.  The  water  then  flows  in  on  all  sides  to  till  up 
the  depression  in  the  sea-level  caused  by  the  sudden  drop  of  the 
sunken  area  ;  and  after  a  little  while  the  currents  meet  in  the  center 
of  the  depression,  and  by  their  mutual  impact  raise  the  deprest 
level  into  a  ridge;  The  flowing  of  the  currents  toward  the  center 
of  the  depression  draws  the  water  away  from  the  shore,  so  that 
the  ships  are  left  stranded  on  the  bare  bottom  and  perfectly  help- 
less. And  when  the  ridge  upraised  by  the  mutual  impact  of  the 
currents  at  length  collapses  by  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  water 
under  its  own  gravitation,  a  great  wave  is  sent  ashore  to  add  to  the 
horrors  of  the  eartlujuake 

"The  uplifting  of  the  seacoast  indicates  that  something  has  been 
pushed  under  it,  and  the  sinking  of  the  adjacent  sea-bottom  shows 
that  it  has  i)een  undermined  by  the  expulsion  of  the  lava  which  has 
ijeen  injected  under  the  land.  As  the  two  areas  are  side  by  side, 
and  both  movements  occur  in  earthquakes  which  disturb  the  inter- 
vening region  most  terribly  (as  if  molten  rock  were  moving  be- 
neath the  crust)  it  follows  that  a  mass  of  lava   is  expelled  from 
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under  the  sea  and  puslicd  under  the  neighboring  coast.     'I  his  is 
unquestionably  the  general  process  in  the  greatest  earth(iuakes. 

"  The  continuation  of  this  process  over  long  periods  ot  time  gives 
rise  to  the  expulsion  of  a  vast  cjuantity  of  lava  from  beneath  the  sea. 
and  the  crust  along  the  shore  l)econies  upheaved  into  a  mighty 
ridge  of  mountains.  In  South  America  such  uplifts  of  the  coast, 
with  accompanying  seismic  sea-waves,  have  often  been  observed. 
This  is  the  continuation  of  the  jirocess  by  which  the  Andes  were 
formed." 

What  is  the  mighty  force  that  jnishes  the  molten  rock  landward 
from  underneath  the  sea-bottom  ?  Professor  See  tells  us  tliat  it 
is  undoubtedly  high-pressure  steam  caused  by  sea-water  leaking 
through  the  earth's  crust  and  coming  into  contact  with  the  highly 
heated  interior.     He  says  : 

"The  deeper  the  ocean  becomes  the  greater  tlie  pressure  on  the 
bottom,  and  the  more  water  leaks  through  tlie  crust,  to  form  steam 
beneath.  The  explosive  vapor  slowly  accumulates,  and  when  it 
must  have  relief,  the  region  shakes  till  .  .  .  the  crust  readjusts  it- 
self so  as  to  give  more  space  beneath.  .  .  .  It  is  observed  that  the 
earthquakes  are  always  worst  wiiere  the  sea  is  deepest,  because 
the  leakage  there  is  greatest 

"When  we  have  the  oceans  for  an  overlying  tank  of  water,  and 
the  incandescent  nucleus  of  our  globe  for  a  furnace,  the  natural 
arrangement  i.s  such  that  the  leakage  of  the  thin  crust  between  the 
water  and  the  underlying  fire  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  some  gigantic 
experiments.  It  is  this  .secular  leakage,  and  nothing  else,  which 
produces  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  mountain  formation,  tiie  uplift 
of  islands  and  plateaus,  seismic  sea-waves,  and  the  feeble  attrac- 
tion of  mountains  long  since  noticed  in  geodesy.  Six  great  classes 
of  phenomena  are  thus  c<mnected  and  shown  to  depend  on  a  single 
physical  cause." 

In  conclusion  I'rolcssor  .See  tells  us  that  the  new  theory  has 
received  the  approval  of  some  eminent  men  of  science.     We  read  : 

".Since  the  death  of  Helmholtz,  of  Berlin,  in  1894,  Professor 
Arrlienius,  of  Stockholm,  has  gradually  taken  the  foremost  place 
among  the  physicists  of  Continental  Europe.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  have  adopted  the  new  theory  from  the  first.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  Professor  Suess,  of  \'ienna,  the  most  eminent 
geologist  in  Europe,  and  the  veteran  physicists  Lord  Kelvin  and 
Sir  William  Huggins,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  ex-presidents  of 
the  Koval  .Societv." 


THE  HARM  IN  "HARMLESS"  DRINKS 

PEOPLE  .should  drink  only  when  they  are  thirsty,  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  August  22).  And  for 
quenching  thirst,  pure  water  is  declared  the  best  agent.  This  puts 
soft  drinks  like  cream-.soda  and  ginger-ale  into  the  category  of 
unnecessary,  if  not  injurious,  beverages.  In  fact,  we  are  told  that 
even  the  consumer  of  lemonade  or  plain  soda  is  nothing  but  a  taker 
of  drug.s — citric  acid  in  the  former  case  and  carbon-dioxid  gas  in 
the  latter.  Tea  and  coffee  drinkers  fare  no  better.  Says  this 
writer : 

"  It  is  idle  to  deny  that  a  good  many  people  often  drink,  not  be- 
cau.se  they  are  thirsty,  but  because  the  beverage  is  palatable. 
Against  such  may  fairly  be  brought  the  accusation  of  excess.  The 
organism,  as  a  rule,  is  not  slow  to  indicate  clearly  its  needs,  and 
when  water  is  rc<juired  the  sensation  of  thirst  is  the  telltale. 
When,  therefore,  a  person  drinks  a  beverage,  not  because  he  is 
thirsty,  but  because  that  beverage  is  palatal)le,  he  is  probably  ex- 
ceeding the  li<|uid  requirements  of  the  jjliysiological  machine,  and 
tiie -normal  course  of  metabolism  may  be  interfered  with  by  the 
superfluous  fluid  absorbed.  The  fact  is  that  so  many  persons  want 
to  add,  to  tlie  delightful  and  perfectly  natural  sensation  of  assua- 
ging thirst,  that  of  a  condiment  «)r  something  which  pleases  the 
palate  also.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  j)erverted  instinct  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  good  deal  of  overdrinking  and  for  a  number  of 
habits  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  physiological  well-l)eing  of 
the  individual.  The  thirsty  person  who  can  not  satisfy  his  thirst 
unless  the  beverage  contains  what  is  in  reality  a  firug  has  really 
acquired  an  unhealthy  hal)it  or,  to  put  it  plainly,  a  disease.  Yet 
what  else   is  the  alcohol  of  the  various  alcoholic  beverages,  the 


caffeiii  ol  tea  and  coffee,  the  glucosid  or  quinin  bitters,  or  even  the 
ginger  of  ginger-beer  or  of  ginger-ale,  the  aromatic  oil  of  the  li- 
queur, the  carbonic-acid  gas  in  soda-water,  the  citric  acid  of  the 
lemon,  and  .so  on.  l)ut  a  drug!'  -All  these  when  consumed  clearly 
convey  something  into  the  organism  over  and  above  water  itself; 
they  can  not  quench  thirst  in  the  sense  that  water  does.  Plain 
water  has  become  a  rare  beverage  nowadays,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
it  is  .so.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  tiie  prejudice  again?t  the 
drinking  of  plain  water  has  arisen  from  a  mistaken  idea  in  the 
j)ublic  mind  that  plain  water  has  disease  entities  in  it,  or  'insects,' 
and  that  only  when  mixt  with  spirits,  hops,  malt,  and  other  things, 
or  in  the  form  of  tea  or  beer  which  necessarily  are  freed  from  dis- 
ease organisms  because  they  are  boiled,  is  it  rendered  safe  to  drink. 
Tiie  danger  of  such  an  idea  is  apparent  enough,  for  under  stress  of 
great  thirst  large  doses  of  alcohol,  tea,  tannin,  carbonic-acid  gas, 
bitters,  and  so  on  may  be  consumed,  and  the  effects  of  an  unduly 
prolonged  course  of  drugs,  such  as  in  reality  these  are,  sooner  or 
later  manifest  themselves,  frequently  indicating  a  disturbance  of 
function  which  in  the  long  run  may  do  serious  harm  to  the  whole 
organism.  There  are  occasions,  of  course,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
take  with  the  beverage  a  stimulant  or  a  substance  which  relieves 
fatigue,  but  for  the  purposes  of  satisfying  a  mere  thirst  pure  water 
is  all  that  is  needed." 


ANOTHER  DARWINIAN   IDEA   DISPUTED 

\  GERMAN  tropical  e.xplorer  and  biologist,  Dr.  Doflein,  now 
-^  *•  disputes  the  once  popular  theory  that  the  protective  colors 
and  forms  of  certain  living  creatures,  by  which  they  hide  from 
their  pursuers,  are  due  to  the  process  of  natural  selection.  This 
writer  and  traveler,  in  his  journeys  through  tropical  Asia  and 
America,  has  made  a  special  study  of  protective  coloration,  and 
affirms  its  efficiency  in  many  cases.  15ut  instead  of  attributing  it 
to  natural  selection,  he  advances  a  new  theory,  which  is  noticed  by 
a  writer  in  the  Re-i>ue  Scieiitijiqiic  (Paris,  August  8)  as  follows: 

"When  Darwinism  was  in  the  height  of  its  popularity,  it  was 
believed  that  all  the  varied  colors  of  the  animal  world  could  be 
explained  by  means  of  the  theory  of  selection.  It  has  since  been 
recognized  that  color  is  a  physiological  characteristic  tliat  varies 
w  ith  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  the  medium  and  often 
has  no  relation  to  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  has  also  been 
recognized  that  the  pretended  protecting  coloration  often  offers  no 
real  advantage  to  the  animal  :  its  habitual  enemies  are  not  deceived 
by  it ;  the  protective  reseml)Iance  exists  only  for  the  human  eye. 
As  observations  on  the  subject  have  become  more  numerous, 
skepticism  has  increased,  and  at  the  present  moment  writers  fre- 
(juently  speak  of  'the  end  of  the  theory  of  mimicry.' 

"  Dr.  Doflein,  .  .  .  instead  of  explaining  the  mimicry  by  se- 
lection, as  is  generally  done,  .seeks  to  base  it  on  considerations  of 
psychologic  order. 

"Doflein  observed  in  tlie  island  of  iVIartinique  three  species  of 
lizards  belonging  to  the  genus  Anolis — one  brown,  one  green,  and 
one  spotted  gray.  The.se  three  species  all  prey  upon  insects,  amid 
rocks  covered  w  ith  grass  and  shrubs.  When  approached,  they  dis- 
appear as  if  by  enchantment,  without  seeming  to  run  away.  At- 
tentive examination  reveals  that  the  brown  lizards  have  taken 
refuge  under  dried  bunches  of  grass,  the  green  ones  in  the  fresh 
grass,  and  the  spotted  ones  under  shrubs  whose  general  coloration 
corresponds  to  their  own.  Here  we  have  a  psychologic  phenome- 
non—an instinct  that  dictates  to  the  creature  an  act  adapted  to  its 
needs. 

"  Numerous  creatures  possess,  according  to  the  author,  the  faculty 
of  discerning  a  protective  medium.  With  the  sea-spiders  this  fac- 
ulty goes  very  far ;  these  crustaceans  clothe  themselves  with  all 
sortsof  objects  that  may  conceal  them  ;  .  .  .  the  process  resembles 
that  de.scribed  above  in  the  case  of  the  lizard  ;  in  one  case  the  ani- 
mal is  able  to  modify  its  aspect  actively  to  correspond  with  its 
environment,  while  in  the  other  it  is  capable  of  seeking,  by  moving 
about,  the  environment  that  best  corresponds  to  its  own  aspect. 
In  both  the  animal  is  guided  by  an  instinct.  Doflein  presents  a 
suggestive  table  which  shows  that  among  living  creatures  the  pro- 
tozoa, the  ca-lenterates,  the  echinoderms,  the  worms,  and  Uie 
mollusks  offer  no  example,  or  doubtful  examjjles,  of  protective 
coloration,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arthropods  and  vertebrates 
offer  verv  numerous  and  beautiful  cases  of  it.     Now  it  is  in  these 
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two  last  groups  thai  the  orj;aii>  oi  ><.ii><.-  .iiul  ihi'  iii>iiiu  i-  !i.i\r 
reached  their  greatest  development. 

"Asior  the  genesis  of  mimetic  resemblance,  ii  i>  (.xpiainoil  .l^ 
follows:  the  protective  colors  have  arisen  without  any  relation  to 
adaptation;  but  once  established,  they  have  been  utilized  by  the 
aiiimal  in  order  to  obtain  protection.  The  forms,  colors,  and  de- 
signs do  not  arise  through  selection  ;  their  origin  may  be  due  to 
various  causes  ;  but  when  they  are  actually  present  tliey  combine 
with  the  instincts  of  the  creature  and  serve  to  protect  it.  The 
animal  thus  operates  the  selection  itself,  and  contributes  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  species,  thanks  to  its  psychic  faculties. 

"The  theory  of  Dotlein  might  be  able  to  furnish  a  more  satis- 
factory explanation  of  protective  coloration  than  the  theory  of 
selection  can  give,  if  it  did  not  bring  in  a  faculty  so  vague  and  of 
so  doubtful  validity  as  that  of  "instinct."  " —  Tianshition  iinnic for 
The  Litkkauv  I)i(;i:st. 


WELDING  B\    ELECIRIC  ARC 

^"*l^Kpers^)Il  ill  I iic  accompanying  illustrations  is  not  a  cliaracier 
in  one  of  Jules  \'erne"s  romances,  but  a  workman  engaged 
in  welding  iron  by  one  of  the  new  processes  employing  the  electric 
arc.  The  head  must  l)e  completely  protected  to  avoid  injury  from 
the  intense  radiation — hence  the  grotesque  head-gear.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Auel,  of  the  VVestinghouse  Company,  who  describes  these  new 
-processes  in  The  American  Maihiiiisf  (New  York,  August  27) 
tells  us  that  there  are  two  chief  types— the  Benardos,  which  uses 
but  a  single  electrode,  and  the  Zerener.  in  which  two  are  employed. 
He  says : 

"For  small  work  and  for  work  where  a  cenaiii  degree  (jf  accuracy 
and  refinement  is  necessary,  the  Zerener  process  will  give  rather 
better  results  than  the  Benardos,  for  the  rea.son  that  in  the  former 
the  arc  is,  comparatively  speaking,  under  close  regulation,  while 
in  the  latter  there  is  only  such  regulation  as  may  be  obtained  by 
hand.  Nevertheless,  for  general  work  the  Benardos  process,  on 
account  of  its  simplicity,  is  to  be  preferred 

"  It  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  welding  in  an  enclosure,  as  the 
intense  rays  of  the  arc  seriously  interfere  with  any  other  work  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  For  a  similar  reason,  when  the  Benardos 
process  is  employed,  tlie  welder  should  be  thoroughly  shielded, 
•eyes  as  well  as  body.     A   head-gear  of  canvas  or  of  stovepipe  is 


leadil)  made  and  titled  with   .1  >ni.ill  projecting  window   of  thick 

i-olored  glass,    (iloves  pro\ided  with  longgaimtlets  will  answer  for 

ilu-  hands,  while  the  ordinarv  clotldng.  if  not  too  thin,  will  suffice 

lor  the  rest  of  the  body. 

l.xposure    to    the    direct 

rays  of  the  arc  causes  an 

irritation  of   the    skin    in 

effect  much  like  sunburn  : 

the  skin  reddens  and  sui) 

secpiently  peels,  but  with 

no    more    serious   conse 

quences.      A    short    trial 

will,    however,    be    more 

effective  in  demonstrating 

the  desirability  of  care  in 

this  matter  than  an\  words 

of  caution. 

*'  W'iien  the  /erener  proi 
ess     i.s    employed,     how 
evei ,  the  welding  is  usual 
ly    on    a    much    smaller 
scale,  and  it  is  then  only 
necessary   to  protect   the 
eyes  by  a  pair  of  suitable 
colored  glasses." 

The  method  ol  opeia 
lion  in  the  single-carbon 
proce.ss  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Auel  : 

"Assuming  now  that 
everything  is  in  readiness 
for  making  a  weld,  the 
operator  places  himself 
in  front  of  the  casting, 
holding  in  one  hand  the 
carbon  (negative)  elec- 
trode by  means  of  an  insu- 
lated handle,  and  having  within  coii\  eiiient  reach  of  the  other  hand 
the  material  to  be  used  as  filler,  either  iron  rod,  .  .  .  bits  of  broken 
steel  castings,  or  small  punchings  from  boiler-plate.  He  then  pulls 
the  hood  down  over  his  head,  touclies  the  carbon  electrode  to  the 
casting,   .   .   .  thereby  closing  tlie  circuit  and  thus  producing  the 
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arc.  As  soon  as  the  arc  is  sprunjj,  the  carbon  electrode  slioultl  be 
withdrawn  to  a  distance  of  at  least  two  inches,  more  il  possible, 
and  the  arc  continued  until  the  melting  temperature  ol  tlie  metal 
is  reached. 

"  If  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  the  arc  at  the  proper  distance, 
or  if  it  is  too  intense,  the  depth  of  the  triangular  plates  in  the  water 
rheostat  or  the  innnber  of  grids  in  the  resistance  should  be  altered 
accordingly.  The  arc,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  one  spot, 
should  be  given  a  rotary  motion  in  order  to  heat  the  castini; 
thoroughly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  weld. 

"When  tlie  melting  temperature  is  reached,  either  ihc  iron  rod. 
small  bits  of  steel  castings,  or  punchings  of  boiler-plate  are  Jed 
into  the  boiling  metal.  This  feeding  is  continued,  tiie  arc  mean- 
while also  being  maintained,  until  the  weld  is  completed.  To 
make  the  casting  conform  to  a  particular  shape,  or  to  give  it  a 
smoother  finish  or  closer  grain,  the  surface  of  the  weld  may  be 
hammered  while  cooling." 

INDOOR  SNAP  SHOTS 

IM1'KU\'KD  rapid  plates  have  now  made  it  possible  to  take- 
good  snap-shots  in  a  half-light  with  ordinary  lenses — so  we  are 
told  by  (i.  Mareschal  in  the  cour.se  of  an  article  on  recent  photo- 
graphic progress,  contributed  to  /.a  A'd/ftre  (Paris.  August  15). 
The  snap  shot  dates,  he  reminds  us,  only  from  about  twenty-tivc 
years  ago,  when  the  first  gelatin  plates  appeared,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  instantaneous  photography  were  realized.  Shutters  were 
then  invented,  and  afterward  portable  cameras.     Says  the  writer: 

"Makers  of  plates  improved  their  emulsions,  little  by  little,  and 
tinally  reached  a  limit  tiiat  it  was  supposed  could  never  be  passed 
because  of  the  size  of  the  grain,  which,  it  seemed,  would  assume 
impossible  proportions  as  the  sensibility  increased,  rendering  the 
negative  unusable.  .Shutters  were  also  improved  in  corresponding 
degree  with  the  rapidity  of  the  plates  and  al.so  with  the  luminosity 
of  the  object-lenses.  The  latter  had  quite  small  aperture.s — about 
one-tenth  the  focal  length  in  the  case  of  the  largest 

"  It  thus  became  necessary  to  improve  the  objectives,  and  this 
was  done  by  the  invention  of  the  anastigmatic  type,  which  ad- 
mitted, with  small  size  and  weight,  of  relatively  large  apertures — 
up  to  one-quarter  the  focal  length  or  even  a  little  more.  This  was 
the  epoch  of  large  snap  shots,  but  photographers  were  still  not 
satisfied.  'Always  quicker  '  was  the  motto  of  the  amateur,  and  the 
shutter  was  still  further  improved  ;  it  was  recognized  that  the  best 
results  were  obtained  when  this  was  placed,  not  near  the  object- 
-ens,  but  next  to  the  plate.  Thus,  especially  with  the  apparatus 
invented  by  Guido  Sigristi,  running  horses  have  beenphotogra])hed 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  and  at  short  distance.  At  present  the 
objective  and  the  shutter  seem  to  have  reached  their  n^a.ximum 
speed;  and  it  is  the  plates  that  are  being  further  improved.  The 
.Messrs.  Lumii;re  have  made  an  emulsion  called  the  'violet,'  which 
is  seven  to  eight  times  more  rapid  than  their  'blue-label  '  j)late. 
with  as  fine  a  grain.  Thus  the  limit  of  the  snap  shot  has  been 
pushed  further  back.  To  photograph  objects  moving  with  the  high- 
est speeds  in  full  sunlight  this  was  not  necessary,  as  such  a  feat 
was  already  possible;  but  it  is  sometimes  nece.ssary  to  work  in 
half-light,  in  cloudy  weather,  in  spots  not  well  lighted — here  the 
interest  of  the  problem  betrays  itself.  With  the  Sigristi  apparatus 
it  was  already  possible  to  take  portraits  in  a  studio  without  posing  ; 
l)Ut  now  the  .subjects  may  be  taken  in  movement  .  .  .  witii  a 
shutter  speed  of  ^^^  of  a  second 

"The  consec|uences  of  this  new  triumph  are  very  considerable 
for  commercial  photography,  which  has  languished  somewhat  in 
recent  years.  It  is  not  generally  nece.ssary,  of  course,  to  make  as 
rapid  snap  shots  as  those  referred  to,  which  are  exceptional.  In 
most  cases,  one-tenth  of  a  second  is  quite  sufficient;  so  that  the 
old  objectives  witlj  which  the  cheaper  portable  cameras  are  fitted, 
which  were  often  abandoned  because  tliey  gave  good  results  (jnly 
in  full  sunlight,  may  now  be  used  again,  and  photography  will  take 
.1  new  lea.se  of  life  with  the  amateur.  These  old  objectives  are 
generally  very  good,  provided  they  are  furnished  with  diaphragms 
which  reduce  their  aperture  to  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  their  focal 
length.  In  these  conditions  they  give,  with  the  new  plates,  the 
same  results  a.s  anastigmals  of  large  ajjcrlure  with  the  emulsions 
hitherto  employed 

"The  treatment  of  tiic  new 'violet  '  plates  is  not  more  difiicult 
ihan  that  of  ordinarv  ])l,ites  ;   ii  is  necessary  only  to  take  extra  pre- 


cautions in  charging  the  frame,  which  should  preferably  be  done 
in  complete  darkne.ss.  The  development  should  always  be  begun 
at  a  distance  from  the  lantern  and  with  a  cover  on  the  tray.  The.-e 
however,  are  elementary  precautions  to  which  all  amateurs  are 
accustomed  who  desire  to  obtain  good  negatives." — I'ranslation 
/naih-for'Vnv.  I.ukkaky  Dkjkst 

A   MISTAKEN    DESIRE  FOR  SPEED  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 

\  \  M  LL  an  increase  in  speed  on  a  city  traction  line  increase  the 
*'  *  carrying  capacity  of  the  line;  that  is,  enable  it  to  trans- 
port more  passengers  .'  An  atfirmative  answer  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally assumed  by  critics  of  street-railway  management.  Inarecent 
i.ssue  the  Philadelphia  Rcioni  explicitly  urges  the  adoption  of 
higher  speeds  on  the  Philadelphia  trolley  system,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  enabled  to  carry  more  passengers.  After  asserting  that  in 
Boston  the  surface  cars  run  much  faster,  the  paper  says : 

"A  high  speed  here  would  enable  the  Rapid  Transit  to  carry 
more  people  and  earn  more  money  on  the  same  amount  of  trackage." 

Commenting  on  this,  Eui^iiucriiii;  A'cios  (New  York,  August  27) 
takes  occasion  to  brand  this  idea  as  a  fallacy.     It  says: 

"  The  average  man,  in  thinking  of  a  transportation  system,  almost 
invariably  takes  a  mental  trip  on  the  line  and  shifts  his  viewpoint 
with  the  car  as  it  goes  along.  When  the  car  moves  swiftly,  he 
instinctively  feels  that  the  work  of  transportation  is  going  along 
briskly  ;  he  reasons  that,  as  the  car  lea\es  behind  it  a  greater 
length  of  track  in  a  given  time  than  if  it  were  running  more  slow  ly. 
the  system  must  for  that  very  rea.son  be  in  the  better  condition  as 
to  capacity.  There  is  in  the  background  of  his  con.sciousness  the 
specious  analogy  of  the  pipe  through  which  water  fiows  :  The  more 
rapid  the  velocity  of  llow,  the  greater  the  volume  of  water  dis- 
charged in  a  given  time;  and  by  analogy,  the  faster  we  run  our 
cars,  the  more  cars  can  be  run.  He  does  not  refiect  on  the  mis- 
leading character  of  such  a  comparison  between  continuous  fiow 
and  intermittent  progression.  He  does  not  realize  that  to  get  cc  r- 
rect  views  on  his  car  problem  he  should  stand  at  the  street-corner 
where  the  crowds  wait  for  the  cars,  and  observe  the  procession  ol 
arriving,  stopping,  and  departing  cars.  For  if  he  did  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  capacity  is  entirely  unrelated  to  the  speed  at  which 
the  cars  run  alter  they  leave  the  corner.  He  would  observe  also 
that  the  denser  the  procession  of  cars,  /.t'.,  the  greater  the  capacity 
developed,  the  slower  are  the  cars  running  ;  and  he  would  conclude 
that  so  far  as  speed  and  capacity  have  any  n'lation  at  all  it  is  an 
inverse  one,  the  higher  speed  being  coincident  with  lower  capacity, 
and  lower  speed  with  greater  possible  capacity. 

"The  curious  feature  about  The  Rcconi's  argument  is  the  impli- 
cation that  the  Philadelphia  cars  are  mechanically  limited  to  low 
.speeds.  It  happens  that,  as  street-cars  are  built,  any  of  them  is 
amply  able  to  run  at  speeds  as  high  as  20  to  J5  miles  an  hour,  and 
so  far  as  construction  or  motive-power  is  concerned  the  i'hiladel- 
phiacars  are  able  to  run  considerably  faster  than  even  The  Kccorif 
would  approve.  If,  as  the  editorial  from  which  we  quoted  seems 
to  assume,  the  car  speeds  in  Philadelphia  are  unduly  low,  the 
cause  is  clearly  to  be  .sought  in  the  congested  traffic  conditions. 
We  believe  The  AVv<7/v/ would  find  it  an  illuminating  study  to  in- 
vestigate these  conditions  and  their  effect  on  carrying  capacity 
before  repeating  its  unwise  and  futile  demand  for  higher  speeds." 

THE  MUSICAL  PART  OF  THE  BRAIN-  i  hat  the  functions 
contributing  to  eminence  in  music  are  localized  in  the  frontal  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  is  concluded  by  Dr.  Auerbach,  a  German 
physician,  from  a  study  of  the  brains  of  two  noted  musical  geniuses. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  Kci'uc  Sdinlifiqiie  (Paris,  August  15) : 

"Auerbach  studied  the  brain  of  .Stockhausen,  the  celebrated 
Gerinan  musician  and  singer,  who,  in  the  opinion  01  his  contem- 
poraries, was  an  incomjjarable  master  in  the  domain  of  tone.  To 
l)e  a  pupil  of  .Stockhausen  was,  for  a  singer,  no  less  an  honor  than 
for  a  violinist  to  be  instructed  by  Joachim. 

"Taken  in  its  entirety  Stockhausen's  brain  is  e.xtremely  rich  in 
convolutions.  The  frontal  convolution  h.is  a  special  development  ; 
it  has  nearly  double  the  normal  length  and  is  traversed  by  deep 
furrows;   Hroca's  convolution  is  very  pronounced.     Tlie  temporal 
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convolutions  are  ol  extraordinary  si/.e.  .  .  .  Speaking,  <ienerally 
this  brain  presents  a  very  complicated  configuration.  The  remark 
able  development  of  the  frontal  lobe  ...  is  perhaps  the  material 
substratum  of  the  great  intelligence  and  powerful  energy  of  the 
artist.  The  abnormal  extent  of  the  second  left  frontal  convolution 
may  be  related  to  his  aptitudes  for  singing.  The  case  of  a  singer 
is  known,  who,  at  a  certain  moment  of  his  life,  became  incapable 
of  uttering  the  slightest  note  ;  at  the  autopsy,  he  was  found  to  be 
suffering  from  a  cyst  in  the  second  frontal  convolution.  The  very 
notable  development  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  may  be, 
according  to  Auerbach,  related  to  the  oratorical  talent  of  Stock- 
hausen.  Finally,  the  skull  had  very  remarkable  i)rominences  in 
the  temporal  regions. 

"  These  interesting  results  ot  Auerbach  agree  w  itii  tliose  obtained 
by  the  same  author  in  1906,  from  the  brain  of  anotlier  musician, 
Professor  Koenig,  of  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main." 
—  Translation  tna(1t-  for  Thk  Liter.akv  Dujkst. 


CAUTIONS  ON   LEARNING  TO  FLY 

"^T^HE  recent  successful  demonstrations  of  the  ability  of  aero- 
A  planes  to  fly  have  been  received  in  some  quarters  as  if  they 
marked  the  end  of  the  search  for  practical  methods  of  aviation, 
instead  of  only  the  beginning.  Some  sensible  comments  are  made 
by  Cass/tr's  A/(ig^a:::///e  (New  York,  September),  which  says  : 

"The  recent  demonstrations  of  Mr.  Wright  in  France  with  his 
aeroplane  have  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  work 
of  the  Wright  brothers  is  considered  by  many  engineers  as  having 
done  very  much  in  advancing  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
mechanical  flight.  Apart  from  the  improvements  whicli  these  in- 
defatigable experimenters  have  made  in  the  machine  which  repre- 
sent their  latest  work,  they  have  brought  out  an  important  element 
in  the  matter  to  which,  we  believe,  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
given.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
machine  which  have  been  made  the  principal  objects  of  effort,  and 
it  has  been  assumed  that  when  the  form  and  control  of  the  planes 
have  been  determined,  and  the  power,  reliability,  and  lightness  of 
the  motor  assured,  the  rest  would  be  easy. 

"  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  are  many  accom- 
plishments concerning  which  practically  everything  is  known,  and 
which  yet  require  long  periods  of  time  for  their  mastery.  The 
Wright  brothers  have  been  practising  with  gliding  flight  for  years, 
taking  up  the  work  where  it  was  left  by  Lilienthal,  and  familiari- 
zing themselves  with  the  art  of  balancing,  and  with  all  the  personal 
elements  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  the  air,  before 
they  so  much  as  attempted  to  make  and  operate  a  power-propelled 
machine. 

"The  conquest  of  the  air  must  be  made  by  gradual  personal  ex- 
perience, just  as  tlie  child  learns  to  walk,  to  swim,  to  ride  the 
bicycle  ;  and  to  atteinpt  to  fly  without  such  a  training  is  to  invite 
disaster,  even  with  the  perfect  machine,  should  such  be  made. 
The  violin  is  a  simple  instrument,  and  many  able  performers  have 
endeavored  to  write  treatises  explaining  how  it  is  played,  but  the 
man  who  attempts  to  use  it  finds  that  arduous  practise  for  months 
and  years  is  necessary  before  success  is  possible.  In  like  manner 
must  the  performer  on  tlie  aeroplane  accept  the  fact  tliat  he  has  to 
learn  the  art.  and  that  it  can  not  be  acquired  in  a  day,  but  demands 
laborious  and  persistent  effort,  until  its  accomplishment  becomes 
a  combination  of  motions  as  automatic  and  instinctive  as  those 
involved  in  our  present  every -day  movements." 


OPENING  THE  CALIFORNIA  DESERT— The  completion  of 
forty-three  miles,  or  over  one-third,  of  the  new  railroad  from 
Mohave,  Kern  County,  Cal.,  to  Keeler,  Inyo  County,  has  already 
begun,  says  7'/ie  Eiigineering  and  Mining  Journal  {^t\\  York, 
August  29).  to  open  up  the  mineral  wealth  in  the  desert  region  which 
this  line  traverses.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  expected  that  shortly  a  number  of  mining-camps  and  towns 
will  spring  up  along  the  line  of  this  road.  Some  twenty-three 
nailes  of  the  new  road  are  being  operated,  and  the  balance  of  that 
just  completed  will  be  opened  soon.  The  road  has  entered  the 
section  of  heavier  construction  work  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  entirely  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
region  tra%ersed  has  been  an  isolated  inland  country  with  few  in- 


habitants e-xcept  the  nomadic  prospector  or  miner.  There  are 
large  areas  which  are  virtually  unprospected,  as  they  are  distant 
from  even  the  small  towns,  and  the  whole  section  is  absolutely 
desert  in  character,  very  hot  in  the  summer  months,  and  an  un- 
pleasant place  to  follow  the  prospector's  occupation  at  any  time. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  have 
a  strong  belief  in  the  richness  of  these  desert  regions.  The  veins 
carrying  gold  are  usually  small,  but  quite  rich,  so  that  money  may 
be  made  quickly  when  they  are  found.  It  is  tliis  character  of  veins 
which  are  most  sought  for. 

"Of  late  it  has  been  found  that  large  veins  carrying  silver-lead 
ores,  zinc  ores,  etc.,  occur  in  parts  of  the  desert  region.  Until 
now  they  have  been  of  very  little  use,  but  these  new  railways  bring 
to  them  transportation  facilities  which  permit  the  mining  of  ship- 
ping ores  and  the  hauling  in  of  machinery  and  supplies.  Doubt- 
less numbers  of  these  mines  will  be  found  within  the  next  few 
years,  now  tliat  tliey  are  being  sought  for.  Tungsten  ores  have 
also  been  found  lately  in  the  desert  regions  of  Kern  and  San  Ber- 
nardino counties,  and  other  deposits  may  be  found  elsewhere  in 
similar  places." 


DANGERS  OF  DRYNESS  IN  MINES 

THAT  dry  air  in  coal-mines  is  a  dangerous  factor  in  producing 
explosions  is  brought  out  by  recent  ^investigations.  Im- 
provements in  ventilation,  while  bettering  the  air  for  breathing 
purposes,  have  sometimes  led  to  disaster  by  lessening  dampness. 
The  conclusion  is,  of  course,  not  that  the  ventilation  should  be 
abandoned,  but  tliat  the  air  in  coal-mines  should  be  kept  artificially 
moist.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  Elecirochemical  and  Jlfeial- 
liirgical  Industry  (New  York,  September)  : 

"  In  the  last  two  winter  months  of  the  year  1907  there  occurred 
four  bad  and  serious  accidents  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field.  The 
loss  of  life  and  property  was  appalling.  Nearly  a  thousand  lives 
were  extinguished  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  of  capital  anni- 
hilated. Investigations  of  the  causes  by  State  and  national  author- 
ities disclose  officially  the  fact  that  the  explosions  were  due  to  the 
ignition  of  gases  or  of  coal-dust.  This  was  a  plain  statement 
which  even  an  ordinary  engineer  knew  all  along.  The  deeper- 
seated  or  primary  causes  are  now  brought  out  clearly  by  Mr.  Carl 
Scholz  in  a  paper  published  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Bimonthly 
Ihilletin  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  The 
analysis  of  the  conditions  discloses  that  the  'hygrometric  condition 
of  ;he  atmosphere  has  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosions.' For  example,  mines  in  a  high  dry  altitude  are  especially 
dangerous.  The  colder  and  drier  the  weather,  the  greater  is  the 
liability  to  danger. 

"Of  course,  the  higher  the  coal  of  a  mine  is  in  volatile  matter, 
the  greater  the  tendency  to  explosion,  and  this,  independent  of  any 
climatic  condition,  is  a  determining  factor.  It  was  further  brought 
out  that  with  the  advent  of  improved  ventilating-machinery  the 
mine  explosions  began  to  happen,  and  that  in  the  old  mines  venti- 
lated by  furnaces  the  explosions  were,  practically  speaking,  un- 
known. A  study  of  the  conditions  of  mines  in  Oklahoma  shows 
that  in  a  certain  mine  in  winter  with  a  temperature  outside  of  32° 
F.  and  a  humidity  of  95  per  cent.,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air 
forced  into  the  mine,  where  it  assumed  a  temperature  of  around 
62°  F.,  was  only  33  per  cent.  There  must  always  be  a  certain 
amount  of  coal-dust  in  the  entries  of  even  the  best-managed  mines  ; 
and  this  will,  of  course,  be  pretty  well  dried  up  by  the  incoming 
dry  air.  The  explosive  force  of  dry  bituminous  coal-dust  is  well 
known,  and  a  painful  remembrance  is  carried  by  us  in  the  awful 
explosion  of  this  dust  in  a  large  cement-works  near  New  York 
City.  With  this  in  a  dry  pulverulent  condition  it  is  axiomatic  to 
say  that  it  is  little  less  dangerous  than  gunpowder.  We  believe 
that  this  all  is  sound  reasoning  and  conservatively  can  be  called 
a  logical  guess  as  to  the  cause  of  coal-mine  explosions. 

"A  corollary  to  this  is  that  English  mines  are  safer  because  of 
the  damp  English  climate.  The  effect  of  the  English  dampness 
on  other  business  is  marked.  And  American  textile  manufacturers 
began  to  make  an  artificial  English  fog  by  spraying  water  into  the 
air  of  their  plants  in  order  to  moisten  it.  The  natural  practical 
outcome  of  this  is  that  all  coal-mines  situated  in  the  dangerous 
zone  should  have  their  air  artificially  moistened  to  keep  the  dust 
wet  and  so  safe  from  explosion.  This  will  have  the  effect  further  of 
preventing  the  stratification  of  'fire-damp'  or  methane  in  the  mines." 
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PROTESTANT   FUROR  OVER  THE 
EUCHARISTIC  CONGRESS 

1^ O  an  accompaniment  of  frantic  piotots  lron>  I5ritish  I'lotcs- 
tantism  the  Eucharistic  Congress  has  for  the  first  time  con- 
vened in  a  non-Catholic  country,  and.  as  an  incident  of  tiiis  event, 
for  the  tirst  time  in  three  luuidred  years  Knsiland  has  received  a 
papal  legate.     The  sessions  of  what  is  reported  to  have  l)cen  "the 

most  largely  attended  and 
most  distinguished  Eu- 
charistic Congress  ever 
lield  " — there  have  been 
(.ighteen  preceding  ones 
-met  in  the  new  West- 
:uiiister  Cathedral,  Lon- 
don. The  features  upon 
whicii  Protestant  protest 
focused  itself  were  the 
presence  of  Cardinal 
X'annutelli.  and  the  pro- 
jjosal  to  carry  the  Host 
in  a  public  street  proces- 
sion. Fifty-one  Protes- 
tant societies  passed  reso- 
lutions calling  the  King's 
attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  law,  passed  in  the  time 
of  (2ueen  Elizabeth,  for- 
bids any  papal  legate  to 
enter  the  country,  and  a  - 
serting  that  the  public 
procession  is  equally  il- 
legal according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  Act  of 
1S29.  To  ignore  these 
protests,  they  argued,  was 
to  invite  riot  and  blood- 
shed. Finally  the  carry- 
ing of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment through  the  streets 
was  omitted  from  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  great  pro- 
cession took  place  to  an 
accompaniment  of  cheers 
KxiKhMii  liKiiisii    iKUTisTAM.s   w.LLi'       and   liisscs,  but  witli    no 

HAVEF..RBIUUEN-   HIS  LANDING.  ^-^^^.^^^         j^^^    attitude    of 

Cardinal  Vintenzo  Vannutelli   is  the   :ir-.t  , 

papal  K-ate  to  visit  Ennland  in  ;,oo  years.  It  ^'it--  secular  press,  aCCord- 
isilainied  that  a  law  forbidding  >iich  a  visit  still  \^■^^  (q  ^  London  dispatch, 
survives  from  the  days  of  Queen  Klizabeth.  ,,  1.    ,,       .    ,  .„ 

IS       cordially    tolerant 

tr)ward  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  and  does  not  support  the  hos- 
tility of  the  idlraprotestants.  As  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case, 
one  paper  points  out  that  there  is  an  equally  enlightened  law- 
lingering  in  the  statute-books  which  c<impels  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  England  to  sell  his  horse  for  ^5  ! 

In  this  country  also  we  lind  little  sympathy  e.vprest  with  the 
attitude  of  liie  Imperial  Protestant  Federation  and  the  other  pe- 
titioning societies.  The  .New  York  ///i/t'/>c//(/c///,  an  undenomina- 
tional Protestant  weekly,  asserts  that  :  "  It  is  not  mere  madness — 
it  is  badness  of  heart,  nothing  less,  that  has  stirred  up  the  cranks  of 
British  Protestantism  to  protest  against  the  visit  of  an  Italian  gen- 
tleman and  jiriest  to  attend  a  religious  meeting  in  London."  The 
same  paper  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  Eucharistic  Congress  hold 
its  next  meeting  in  the  I'nited  .States,  and  guarantees  it  a  welcome 
in  Washington.     To  'piote  : 


'■  1  he  President — Mr.  Tali,  wc  jjresiime.  who  went  as  a  legate 
from  the  Inited  States  to  Rome  to  settle  with  the  Pope  the  troubles 
about  the  friars"  lands — will  receive  courteously  any  kind  message 
from  the  Pope,  and  will  reply  in  similar  terms.  We  warrant  it 
will  be  safe;  it  will  not  make  a  Catholic  of  President  Taft,  nor 
Catholics  of  our  people.  We  do  not  any  longer  take  special  pride 
in  the  designation  of  Proleslaiit.  It  was  good  enough  once,  but 
now  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  and  we  allow  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian to  those  equally  who  worship  Cod  the  Father  and  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  as  we  do,  but  also  adore  the  \'irgin  somewhat  more 
than  we  do.  But  they  have  their  equal  rights.  We  do  not  all  of 
us  agree  with  them,  but  we  do  not  think  of  protesting  against  them, 
for  we  no  longer  need  to.  There  is  not  a  denomination  in  this 
country  that  has  the  word  Protestanl  in  its  name  which  is  not  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of  it.  We  declare  for;  we  do  not  protest  against. 
We  are  hoping  for  imity,  not  looking  for  division." 

Vet  a  Roman-Catholic  editor  was  once  tmgncious  enough  to  say 
that  his  idea  of  hell  was  to  have  to  read  The  Iiuiipcmient  through- 
out eternity  .' 

The  following  salient  facts  aftecting  the  situation  in  Great 
Britain  are  briefly  stated  in  the  Boston  Transcript  : 

"Numerically  the  Catholics  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  are  not 
strong.  They  can  not  exceed  more  than  6,000,000  in  a  total  popu- 
lation of  more  than  40,000.000.  More  than  half  are  in  Ireland. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  may  be  2.500.000  Catholics,  and  in 
.Scotland  400,000.  A  Catholic  party  does  not  exist  in  England, 
and  the  social  influence  of  the  wealthier  Catholics  is  pretty  evenly 
divided  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives.  In  the  higher 
society  there  is  a  considerable  Catholic  representation,  the  premier 
duke  of  England  being  of  that  faith." 

While  the  American  press  are  deploring  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Imperial  Protestant  Federation,  the  Paris  Soleil,  on  the  idea  that 
the  Host  was  to  be  carried,  praised  England  for  its  tolerance  as 
compared  with  France.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  How  cruel  it  is  for  us  French  Catholics  to  learn  from  this  glori- 
ous spectacle  in  London  the  le.sson  that  tlie  Catholic  majority  is 
powerless  to  maintain  and  enjoy  at  home  that  liberty  which  our 
Government  grants  to  a  handfid  of  sectaries  and  freema.sons. 
Day  by  day  are  multiplied  the  number  of  vexatious  and  odious 
hindrances  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
sacred  street  processions  even  in  the  smallest  villages.  How  many 
of  our  contemporaries  are  there  to  whom  the  sight  of  the  .Sacred 
Host  carried  out  under  a  canopy  by  the  country  cure  would  not  be 
a  surprize  and  a  novelty,  while  London  sees  the  return  of  her 
'  Fete-Dieu."  her  sacrament  day,  a  spectacle  hardly  to  be  expected 
and  one  which  England  has  ignored  since  the  revolt  of  Henry 
\TII..'  In  the  face  of  the  ostracism  which  has  been  place<l  upon 
sacred  street  processions  in  France  certain  Catholics  .  .  .  have 
entertained  a  plan  by  which  their  compatriots  at  home  may  in 
.some  measure  share  in  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  .Sacrament  in 
London.  This  they  can  do  by  making  gifts  of  flowers  to  be  scat- 
terefl  before  the  )>rocession  of  the  Host  as  it  passes  tlirough  the 
city." 

The  writer  in  his  enthusiasm  over  the  fact  that  the  religious 
honor  denied  in  France  to  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith 
may  yet  be  duly  rendered  in  l-Ingland  by  flowers  grown  in  France, 
bursts  out  into  the  following  rhapsody  : 

".And  now,  flowerets  of  France,  since  we  are  forbidden  tt)  scatter 
you  on  the  ground  before  the  .Sacred  Host,  imder  your  native 
heavens,  carry  your  brilliancy  and  yoin-  perfume  across  the  seas. 
Avenge  for  us  in  that  more  kindly  land  the  humiliation  which,  had 
our  souls  been  firmer  and  our  faill)  more  vital,  we  perhaps  might 
never  have  undergone." 

( )n  tin-  day  ot  the  procession  C.irdinal  \annutelli  read  to  the 
rongregation  assembled  in  the  Westminster  Roman-Catholic 
Cathedral  a  letter  from  Pius  .\.  in  which  he  said  the  Pope  recog- 
nized the  fitness  and  importance  of  holding  the  Eucharistic  sessions 
"in  the  capital  of  an  empire  justly  celebrated  for  the  freedom  of 
con.science  which  it  allowed  to  all  citizens,"  and    an    empire  to 
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whose  laws  and   authority  "millions  of  Catholics  render  dutiful 
And  faithful  obedience." — Ti  aiislations  iiiaiic  for'Xwv.  Ln'KKAUV 

DlfJKST. 
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THE  TOLSTOY   BOYCOTT 

\\  /■  111  LK  no  one  can  i)e  surpri/od  .\t  tlie  ctYorts  of  the  Russian 
•  Government  to  restrict  pul)lic  demonstrations  in  honor 
of  Count  Tolstoy's  eightieth  birthday  last  week,  tliere  is  a  certain 
piquancy  in  the  zeal  with  which  the  Holy  Synod 
ot  the  Russian  Churcii  alined  itself  with  the 
(Government  against  a  man  wiio  claims  tiiat 
his  creed  is  summed  up  in  the  l.oid's  Prayer 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  According  to 
the  circular  appeal  addrest  by  the  Holy  .Synod 
to  all  believers,  and  read  on  Sunday  in  all  tiic 
churches,  Tolstoy  "since  1901  "  has  "ranked 
among  the  pagans,"  wherefore  "l)elievers 
must  abstain  from  honoring  such  a  man  in 
order  to  save  their  souls  from  the  judgment  of 
God."  It  will  be  remembered  that  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  the  same  governing  bureau 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  passed  ui)on  Tolstoy 
the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Its  present 
action,  according  to  St.  Petersburg  dispatches 
is  deplored  by  a  large  and  influential  section 
of  the  Russian  press.  Thus  the  Xovoyc 
I'reiitya — a  journal,  as  the  New  York  Tribiiiic 
remarks,  not  to  be  suspected  of  heterodoxy  in 
either  politics  or  religion — says  that  the  action 
of  both  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties "breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Dark  Ages  and 
casts  upon  Russia  the  shadow  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition." 

According  to  David  Clarallan.  a  writer  in 
The  Open  Court  (Chicago),  Tolstoy  condenses 
his  Christianity  into  "five  mainly  negative  doc- 
trines," namely:  "Be  not  angry;"  "Do  not 
commit  adultery;"  "Do  not  take  an  oath:"  "Resist  not  evil  by 
violence:"  "Do  not  make  war."  .Says  an  editorial  writer  in  the 
New  York  Suit  : 

"The  author  of  'My  Religion  '  repudiates  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations, elaborate  church  edifices,  and  stereotyped  forms  of  prayer. 
His  mode  of  worship  is  that  which  in  the  New  Testament  we  see 
practised  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  believes  in  temples  not  made 
l)y  hands.  He  does  not  believe  that  walls,  organ,  and  pulpit  con- 
stitute holiness,  or  conduce  to  it.  'J'o  Tolstoy's  mind,  wherever 
pity,  sympathy,  or  charity  is  felt,  and  wherever  an  act  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  done,  the  ground  is  holy.  Wherever  a  prayer  is  uttered  or 
thought,  or  wherever  a  voice  of  thanksgiving  is  raised  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  there  is  God's  church,  and  he  needs  no  other.  So 
far,  then,  as  outward  forms  are  concerned,  it  is  a  religion  reduced 
to  the  lowest  terms  that  Tolstoy  preaches." 

"Of  all  men,"  asserts  the  New  York  Independent  (undenomina- 
tional), "Tolstoy  does  not  deny  the  Savior,  nor  is  he  a  pagan." 
To  quote  further  : 

"The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  Russian  Church  which  he  despises  and 
hates  for  its  unfaithfulness  to  Christ  and  to  religion.  He  is  over- 
literal  in  his  following  of  the  Bible,  to  the  extent  of  non-resistance 
in  case  of  injury  done  him,  and  thus  takes  an  anarchistical  position 
in  affairs  of  government.  He  would  remove  all  authority  in  State 
as  well  as  Church,  abolish  not  only  armies,  but  police  and  con- 
stables as  well,  and  trust  wholly  to  the  law  of  love.  That  is  non- 
sense, but  it  is  not  pagan,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  Christian 
character  and  belief.  We  have  not  much  re.spect  for  Tolstoy's 
literal  exegesis  and  application  of  Scripture,  but  he  is  a  better 
Christian  than  those  who  have  condemned  him.  Prophets  must 
expect  that  treatment  from  the  old  ecclesiasticism." 

On  the  other  hand  Zion's  Herald,  a  Methodist  paper  published 


in  Boston,  takes  a  view  of  Tolstoy's  theology  wliich   wovdil  seen'> 
to  lend  some  support  to  the  actio  1  of  the  Holy  Synod.     We  reaci  : 

"  For  nincteiii  hundred  years  the  Christian  Church  has  had  tc. 
tight  for  its  existence  against  implacable  foes.  No  foe  is  so  deadly 
as  the  man  who  professes  to  find  the  inspiration  of  his  religious 
life  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  who  proves  his  profession  by  a  close 
conformity  of  his  life  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  scorns  the  organized  church,  mutilates  the  Bible,  rejects 
miracles,  denies  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  refuses  to  believe  in  per- 
sonal immortality.      Leo  Tolstoy's  carefully-thought-out  crct'd  ]  uts 


COUNT     lOLSTOV   AND    HIS    FAMILY   AT    THEIK    MIDDAY    MEAL. 


.\t  tlie  head  of 
order  as  seated,  Mr. 
Alexandra,  and  Dr. 


the  tal:le  sits  Countess  Tolstoy.  At  her  right  is  the  Count,  and  ne.xt  to  him,  in 
Tachertkoff,  an  intimate  friend;  the  Countess  Obolenskaja  ;  Tolstoy's  daughter 
Lugovitzky,  the  family  physician. 

iiim  squarely  without  the  pale  of  any  church  that  history  records. 
He  can  find  a  place  in  neither  the  Jewish,  the  Roman-Catholic,  nor 
the  Greek-Catholic  Church.  In  all  the  multiplicity  of  Protestant 
churches,  ranging  from  evangelical  to  the  most  latitudinarian, 
there  is  not  one  that  could  make  concessions  broad  enough  to  ren- 
der it  possible  to  admit  Leo  Tolstoy." 

Zion's  Herald  Adds,  however,  that  Tolstoy  is  "a  venerable  man 
of  blameless  life  who  has  conscientiously  carried  out  so  far  as  he 
could  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  he  understands  them." 


CREEDS  THAT  WILL  NOT   MIX 

WHILE  the  optimist  exults  in  the  recent  spectacle  afforded 
by  Turkey  of  Mohammedans  weeping  for  joy  on  the  necks 
of  Christians  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  era  of  constitutional  liberty, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Crozier,  the  author  of  'The  Religion  of  the  Future," 
takes  the  l)lackest  possible  view  of  the  situation.  According  to 
Mr.  Crozier.  who  expresses  himself  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  the  whole  ditificulty  may  be  summed  up  in  the  general 
statement  that  political  harmony  can  not  be  based  on  an  admixture 
of  antagonistic  creeds,  colors,  and  codes  of  social  morality.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  he  admits,  that  these  mixtures 
may  be  safely  permitted,  "provided  that  the  Government  in  power 
will  see  to  it  that  strict  justice  is  done  alike  to  all  the  races  and 
creeds  concerned,  without  fear  or  favor."  But  he  falls  ruthlessly 
upon  this  opinion.     To  quote  in  part : 

"  Now,  what  I  venture  to  affirm  on  the  contrary  is  that,  of  all  the 
political  curses  which  can  befall  a  nation,  this  mixing  of  inherently 
antagonistic  races,  colors,  creeds,  and  codes  of  morality  is  the  one 
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\\hich.  wlien  once  it  has  bet-n  allowed  (it  matters  not  for  wiuit  rea- 
>on),  is  of  all  political  complications  the  most  irremediable  by  any 
and  every  known  instrument  for  the  uplifting  of  mankind — whether 
liy  the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit  or  press,  by  legislation,  by  the 
tjood-will  of  all  concerned,  or  even  (if  the  races  are  any  way  evenly 
matched)  by  physical  force  itself,  short  of  a  war  of  extermination — 
as,  indeed,  the  negro  problem  in  America,  the  Jewish  problem  on 
the  Continent,  the  mixture  ol  races  and  creeds  in  Austria-Hungary  . 
in  the  lialkans.  in  Ireland,  and  in  India  bear  only  too  chxiuent  and 
<iespairing  witness." 

THE  "EMMANUEL  METHOD"  DEFENDED 

LAST  month  we  quoted  from  i'rofessor  Holland's  attack  upon 
religious  therapeutics  as  practised  by  the  clergy  of  Kmman- 
uel  Church,  IJoston,  to  the  effect  that  this  method  leads  the  .soul 
"down  into  the  cellars  of  Consciousness  instead  of  'up  the  golden 
stairs.'"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.  McVVilliams.  oi 
Cleveland,  who  h.is  been  investigating  the  work  done  at  Kmmanuel. 
asserts  that  it  "revitalizes  pastoral  work,"  because  "the  approach 
from  the  psychological  side  and  with  a  view  to  rendering  physical 
help  is  found  to  open  doors  for  spiritual  ministry  that  would  other- 
wise remain  fast  clo.sed."  Writing  in  the  Chicago  Interior  (l'>a)>- 
tist).  Dr.  McWilliams  says  in  part  : 

"The  experience  of  the  clergymen  of  this  church  is  tliai  such 
ministries  to  the  body  greatly  facilitate  and  reenforce  tlielr  ministry 
to  the  soul.  Instead  of  merely  conventional  relations  with  people, 
they  are  thus  brought  into  relations  that  are  intimate  and  sacred. 
Instead  of  being  associated  with  death  in  the  minds  of  their  people, 
they  are  coming  to  be  associated  with  life.  That  is  why  we  have 
been  so  unwelcome  in  the  sick  room  ;  we  have  been  associated 
with  death  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  The  minister's  visit  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  preliminary  to  the  funeral  and  preparatory  to 
the  judgment. 

"  But  suppose  a  minister  with  a  clear  head  and  a  sympatlieiic. 
genial  manner  goes  into  the  sick-room  and  extends  his  helping 
hand  to  the  patient.  Without  taxing  him  too  much,  lie  tells  him 
something  about  his  subconscious  mind,  about  the  transliminal 
reservoir  within  him  upon  which  he  may  draw.  He  explains  to 
him  that  the  subconscious  mind  is  to  the  objective  or  con.scious 
mind  like  that  large  part  of  the  piece  of  ice  in  his  glass  to  the  little 
part  that  is  above  the  water.  He  leads  him  to  see  that  he  has  been 
battling  against  disease  with  only  a  fraction  of  his  force,  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  call  out  these  reserves  and  wheel  them  into  line. 

"And  then  the  minister  explains  to  him  that,  as  psychology 
has  clearly  demonstrated,  he  can  best  reach  this  subconscious 
mind  to  direct  and  stimulate  it  if  the  conscious  mind  is  passive 
and  quiescent ;  he  tells  him  how  to  relax  those  muscles  which  have 
been  like  the  tightly  drawn  strings  of  an  overtuned  violin.  He  in- 
<luces  him  to  calm  his  mind  and  simply  let  himself  go  into  a  per- 
fectly relaxed  and  quiescent  condition. 

"  If  the  minister  should  go  no  further  than  this,  he  would  have 
.iccomplished  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  patient — first,  by  in.sjji- 
ring  a  new  hope  and  buoyancy  through  knowledge  of  a  translimi- 
nal rcservoii  ;  second,  by  bringing  about  a  relaxed,  quie.scent, 
restful  condition  as  a  means  of  getting  at  that  reservoir.  Thus  to 
give  those  tense  muscles  and  overwrought  nerves  a  little  interval 
of  rest,  and  thus  to  allow  the  blood  to  circulate  through  elastic  and 
unchoked  channels  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  itself  a  very  helpful 
tiling.  liut  the  minister  does  not  stop  here.  Now  comes  his 
greatest  opportunity.  1  he  conscious  mind  has  ceased  its  ojjposi- 
tion.     'i'he  door  is  open  to  the  subconscious." 

Thus  if  it  is  a  case  of  alcoholism,  the  minister's  explanation  tint 
there  is  this  transliminal  reservf)ir  kindles  mw  hojjc  in  the  dis- 
couraged man's  mind.     We  read  : 

"  He  is  at  once  willing  to  test  tiie  fjuestion  wliether  there  are 
powers  within  himself  as  well  as  aiiove  him,  upon  which  he  can 
call ;  whether  he  has  been  fighting  his  degrading  enemy  with  only 
a  fraction  of  his  nature  ;  whether  it  may  be  possible  for  his  'divided 
self,'  as  !'rofessor  James  calls  it,  to  be  unified  .so  that  instead  of 
the  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind,  his 
whole  nature  as  a  unity  niay  accept  the  fact  that  alcohol  is  his 
enemy  and  so  loathe  and  re])el  it.  To  test  these  questions  the 
dipsomaniac  is  willing  to  visit   the   minister  twice  a  week  for  a 


month  or  two.  In  these  visits  the  minister  has  an  opportunity  to 
advise  with  him  regarding  his  associates,  occupations,  and  habits. 
He  is  invited  into  the  most  secret  chambers  of  the  man's  being. 
He  is  afforded  all  the  advantages  that  the  wisest  and  best  Catholic 
priest  finds  in  the  confessional.  In  a  word,  the  way  is  open  for 
him  to  help  remake  a  life." 


RELIGIOUS  JOURNALISM  AND  POLITICS 

'I^HK  purpose  of  a  religious  journal,  says  J  he  il'es/i/tnts/er 
*■  (Philadelphia,  I'resbyterian).  is  not  to  preach,  nor  to  multi- 
jily  the  power  of  a  denomination.  It  is,  rather,  "to  empha.size  the 
need  for  stalwart  strength  in  every  field  of  life  where  things  are 
being  done  that  bear  on  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the  restric- 
tion of  wrong"  Religion,  asserts  TJie  /fVi-Zw/V/j/^/",  belongs  to 
life,  and  not  to  a  compartment  in  life.  Therefore  it  admonishes, 
"keep  ycur  eyes  open  for  the  man  who  says, 'I  never  mix  my 
religion  with  politics.'  If  that  man  is  a  politician,  he  is.a  grafter 
or  an  open  thief."  Religion,  real  religion,  we  are  assured,  "can 
not  be  hurt  by  politics."  nor  arc  i>olitirs  cnitside  the  scope  of 
leligious  journalism.     To  (juote  : 

".Not  partizansliip,  but  politics.  The  supreme  exhibition  of 
jioiitics  which  America  sees  comes  once  every  four  years,  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  of  a  I'resident.  At  the  present  hour  the 
daily  i)apers  are  filled  with  this  one  theme.  Everywhere,  in  shops, 
and  stores,  and  otfices,  and  on  the  street,  in  cars  and  summer  hotels 
and  by  the  seaside,  the  talk  of  men  is  of  the  coming  elections. 
Must  the  religious  paper  be  compelled  to  say  never  a  word  on  the 
great  issues  that  are  before  the  nation  ?  The  highest  motive  that 
can  control  a  soul  is  love  of  Cod;  the  second  is  love  of  country. 
.\s  men  shall  act  politically,  so  will  the  interests  of  this  country 
be  furthered  or  endangered.  ,Shall  not  the  religious  paper  bid 
men  to  settle  their  personal  attitude  to  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  basis  of  careful,  honest,  unpartizan  canvass  of  the 
wiiole  situation  .'' 

"  '/7ie  ll^es/Mi/is/er  c\iUms  liiis  right.  Not  by  a  hint  has  it  said 
or  will  it  say,  a  man  ought  to  vote  for  any  particular  man.  It  ad- 
vocates no  man's  cause.  It  does  hope  to  make  its  readers  balance 
the  whole  matter  of  national  interest  so  carefully  that  their  vote 
when  given  shall  be  an  honest  one,  in  the  fear  of  (iod,  and  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  any  past  action,  or  any  past  party  affiliation." 

The  (irand  Rapids  Banner  (I'resbyterian)  also  remarks  that  "  in 
the  Lord's  suggestion  to  be  salt  and  leaven  "  there  is  a  plain  sug- 
gestion that  the  Christian's  cili/.enship  is  not  only  in  heaven,  but 
that  he  has  duties  also  in  the  political  domain.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  leading  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  discu.sses  the  relation  of  the 
.Methodist  Kpi.scopal  Church  to  the  political  action  of  its  mem- 
bers. After  emphatically  repudiating  the  rumor  that  this  Church, 
3,000,000  strong,  is  to  be  organized  to  vote  against  certain  men  and 
measures,  and  asserting  positively  that  "the  votes  of  Methodists 
can  not  be  delivered  en  masse  "  the  editorial  goes  on  to  intimate 
l)retty  plainly  the  writer's  opinion  of  Speaker  Cannon,  without 
mentioning  his  name.     We  rea<l  : 

"  Having  stated  the  case  as  regards  the  relations  of  the  church  to 
the  individual  voter,  we  now  state  that  we  believe  thoroughly  in 
tlie  i)assage  of  a  law  that  'litpior  shipped  from  one  .State  to  another 
shall,  immediately  upon  crossing  the  boundary,  become  subject  to 
I  lie  laws  of  the  State  to  wiiich  it  is  consigned.' 

"It  is  unjust  to  allow  liquor-dealers  under  cover  of  intertsate 
law  to  undermine  the  laws  of  another  .State,  constitutionally  made 
to  jirevent  the  ravages  of  rum  within  its  bounds.  We  approve  the 
r.-jiort  adopted  by  the  (ieneral  Conference  on  this  subject— not  a 
rn/e,  but  a  report,  which  is  the  advice  and  expression  of  opinion  of 
tiiose  who  passed  it— and  in  jiarticular  we  approve  these  words: 
'We  submit  to  our  people,  ami  all  f^ood  citizens,  the  wisdom  of 
electing:  ""'"  <^-^  members  of  Cont^ress  who  believe  in  the  validity 
of'  this  law  and  who  are  willint;  to  enact  it. ' 

"This  submission  assumes  that  they  will  read  and  consider  this 
subject,  each  deciding  for  himself,  in  every  State,  whether  it  shall 
wholly  or  in  what  degree,  if  any,  control  his  action  at  the  polls." 
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IN   DEFENSE  OF  THE  "MUCK-RAKER" 

LAST  week  we  quoteil  from  ;iii  .uiiile  by  John  O'llara  Cos- 
Srave  in  which  he  named  half  a  dozen  men  as  e\iM)nents  of 
the  "new  journalism  "  and  "evangels  ol  tlio  new  era."  I'liese  intn. 
he  ailmitted,  have  been  called  "muck-rakers  "  because  "tiiey  liave 
dragged  the  wrongs  of  individuals  and  classes  to  the  light  of  day  "  ; 
hut  their  work  has  been  "the  greatest  single  factor  in  tlie  awaken- 
ing" of  the  national  conscience."  Another  champion  of  the  "  muck- 
rakers,"  this  time  from  within  their  own  ranks,  speaks  tluough  the 


l).ul  that  no  way  can  be  found  lo  save  (licM).  Here  and  there  is  a 
man  to  whom  tliis  thouglit  l,>ec(imes  an  oljsession — it  will  not  let 
l>im  rest. 

"  He  sees  a  jjeautiful  world  about  him,  witii  stars  and  flowers 
and  all  sorts  of  things  that  interest  him.  He  knows  of  many  things 
lie  would  like  to  do  and  to  be,  many  ways  in  which  he  could  amuse 
liimself.  And  yet,  instead  of  this,  he  begins  to  go  about  pointing 
out  disagreeable  truths  to  people.  He  says  :  'See,  we  are  just  like 
Rome.  Our  legislatures  are  corrupt ;  our  politicians  are  unprinci- 
pled ;  our  rich  men  are  ambitious  and  unscrupulous.  Our  news- 
papers have  been  purchased  and  gagged  ;  our  colleges  have  been 
bribed;  our  churches  have  been  cowed.     Our  masses  are  sinkin" 
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columns  of  the  New  York  Independ- 
ent. "In  setting  down  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  phenomenon,"  writes 
Upton  Sinclair,  author  of  "The 
Jungle  "  and  "The  Metropolis,"  "I 
am  not  speaking  for  myself  person- 
ally ;  1  know,  more  or  less  intimately, 
nearly  every  man  who  is  at  present 
raking  muck  in  America,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  1  am  able  to  speak  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  group."  .According 
to  Mr.  Sinclair,  the  Muck-rake  Man 
and  his  work  are  misunderstood  by 
the  public  because  "unfortunately 
the  public  takes  its  opinions  from 
the  newspapers  ;  and  the  newspapers 
are  owned  by  men  who  profit  by  cor- 
ruption." But  in  spite  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
regard  him  with  impatience,  if  not  with  aversion,  the  Muck- 
rake Man,  says  Mr.  Sinclair,  "takes  himself  with  tremendous 
seriousness."     His  reason  for  so  doing  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"He  believes  that  he  serves  a  vital  function  in  society  ;  that  he 
is  no  less  than  the  faculty  of  recollection  in  the  growing  social 
mind.  He  is  the  particular  nerve-cell  in  the  burned  child  which 
cries  out  to  the  child,  Do  not  put  your  finger  into  the  fire  again  I 
He  represents  the  effort  of  the  race  to  profit  by  experience,  and  to 
do  otherwise  than  repeat  indefinitely  the  blunders  winch  liave 
proved  fatal  in  the  past." 

To  quote  further  : 

"If  you  will  stop  tor  a  mtjment  and  consider,  you  will  realize 
that  the  history  of  humanity  up  to  the  present  time  represents  a 
series  of  failures.  Races  emerge  from  barbarism.  They  are  joy- 
ous and  proud  and  strong:  they  struggle  and  conquer,  they  toil 
and  achieve.  They  build  mighty  cities  End  temples;  they  found 
courts  of  law;  they  write  literatures  and  produce  arts.  But  all 
the  time  there  is  a  worm  within  the  bud,  which  gnaws  at  it ;  and 
just  when  the  flower  seems  most  perfect,  its  petals  fall,  and  it  is 
scattered  and  trampled  into  the  dust. 

"Now,  to  the  earnest  student  who  realizes  this,  it  seems  a  very 
pitiful  thing.     Civilizations  are  such  costly  affairs.     It  seems  too 
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■EVANGELS  OF  THE  NEW  ERA." 

'"  Tliese  men  have  been  called  muck-rakers.     They  are  the  evantjels 
of  the  new  i^ra,"  asserts  John  O'Hara  Cosgrave. 


into  degradation  and  misery  ;  our 
ruling  classes  are  becoming  wanton 
and  cynical.' " 

In  illustration  of  the  cynical  in- 
difference of  those  immediately  re- 
sponsible for  the  evils  to  which  the 
Muck-rake  Man  calls  our  attention, 
Mr.  Sinclair  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  whatever  field  he  may  elect  to 
work,  he  finds  one  universal  maxim 
prevailing  :' Everybody  knows.'  He. 
finds  that  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  get  the  actors  themselves  to 
confess  to  him.  fVequently  they 
will  tell  him  the  facts  without  even 
realizing  their  significance.  'Why, 
my  dear  fellow,'  said  a  Chicago 
packer  to  me  when  I  confronted 
him  with  certain  matters  which  convulsed  two  continent.s — 'every- 
l)ody  knows  these  things.  They  are  conventions  of  the  trade. 
See,  here,  they  are  printed  in  catalogs' — and  he  proceeded  to 
sliow  me  the  prices  of  materials  for  adulterating  and  pre.serving 
spoiled  meat. 

"Again,  I  talked  with  a  young  lawyer  wiio  had  been  prominent 
in  one  of  the  big  life-insurance  companies.  'My  dear  fellow,'  he 
said,  'there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  life-insurance  business.  It 
was  just  that  the  public  lost  its  head.  We  have  been  doing  those 
tilings  all  our  lives,  and  we  are  doing  them  still.' 

".Again,  I  talked  with  a  judge  of  the  .Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  about  another  judge  who  had  paid  $25,000  for  his  nomination. 
'My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  'don't  you  suppose  that  a  political 
machine  has  bills  to  pay  ?  ' 

"Again,  1  talked  with  a  society  woman,  whose  name  is  a  house- 
liold  word  in  this  country.  'My  dear  fellow,'  she  said, 'those  things 
are  so  obvious.  Why  do  you  want  to  put  them  into  a  book  .''  Peo- 
ple will  simply  call  it  a  rehash.'  I  answered:  'I  will  put  what  you 
have  told  me  into  a  book,  and  it  will  be  received  with  a  howl  of 
incredulity  from  Maine  to  California.'  " 

rurniiig  10  the  arguments  by  which  the  newspaper  editor  per- 
suades the  public  to  distrust  the  muck-raker,  we  read  : 

"  He  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Muck-rake  Man  has  aa 
evil  imagination;  he  has  a  nose  for  corruption,  he  thrives  upon 
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scandal,  he  liates  humanity.  Now  the  Muck-rake  Men  1  know  .ue 
all  men  of  personally  clean  lives  and  generous  liearts  :  tliere  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  have  been  .sometliinji  noble,  if  he  had 
felt  free  to  choose.  Of  tho.se  who  come  immediately  to  my  mind, 
-one  would  have  been  a  metaphysician,  anotlier  would  have  been  a 
professor  of  ethics,  three  at  least  would  have  been  poets,  and  one 
would  have  founded  a  new  religion.  Instead  of  that  they  are 
Muck-rake  Men.  Hut  they  are  Muck-rake  Men,  not  because  they 
love  corruption,  but  simply  because  they  hate 
it  with  an  intensity  wliicli  forbids  them  to 
think  about  anything  else  while  corruptit)n  its 
enthroned." 


REMARKABLE     INDICTMENT 
OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

PROBABLY  nowhere  else  can  the  general 
effectiveness  of  our  pul)lic  .schools  be  so 
well  gaged  as  at  the  government  academies  at 
West  Point  and  .Annapolis,  remarks  Col. Charles 
W.  Lamed,  of  the  Military  Academy,  since 
"their  candidates  are  drawn  from  every  Con- 
gressional district  of  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  L'nion,  and  largely  from  the  class  of  our 
citizens  wiio  send  their  children  to  the  primary 
and  high  schools  supported  by  the  States." 
Applying  the  results  of  this  year's  entrance 
examination  at  West  Point  as  a  measure  of  our 
public-school  efficiency.  Colonel  Larned  re- 
veals a  most  depressing  condition  of  affairs. 
Out  of  314  who  took  the  examination,  265,  or 
84  per  cent.,  failed  in  one  or  more  sul)jeits  ; 
209,  or  66  per  cent.,  failed  in  two  or  more  sub. 
jects;  while  26,  or  8  percent.,  failed  in  every- 
thing. The  subjects  in  which  candidates  are 
examined  are:  elementary  algebra  through 
quadratics;  plane  geometry  ;  Knglish  grammar; 
ture  and  composition  (very  elementary);  I  nited  States  history 
(high-school);  general  history  (higii-school) ;  geography  (de.scrip- 
tive.  common-school).  The  minimum  mark  allowed  in  any 
subject  is  66  out  of  a  possible  100.  To  quote  furthei'  from  Colonel 
Lamed's  paper,  whicii  appears  in  Jlu-  .Wiilli  .\iiit-iiniii  /wT'/Vrr 
for  Sei)tember  : 

"Examining  the  failures  by  subjeci.s,  it  appear.N  tiiat  134  tailed 
in  algebra,  44  per  cent.  ;  237  in  goemetry.  67  per  cent.  ;  120  in 
grammar,  37  per  cent.  :  144  in  composition  and  literature.  40 
per  cent.;  73  in  geography,  21  per  cent.;  54  in  history,  15  per 
cent 

"  Out  of  the  314  examined  mentally  it  appears  that  295,  or  t>o  per 
•  cent.,  have  been  educated  in  public  schools,  and  that  the  average 
number  of  years  of  attendance  in  these  .schools  was  (>  years  1 1 
montiis.  .Separating  this  into  primary  and  secondary  attendance. 
we  find  that  the  average  attendance  in  high  schools  was  3  years  3 
months;  and  in  grannuar  schools,  6  years  8  months. 

"One  hundred  and  three  candidates  had  private  .schooiini;  w  iiolly 
or  in  part;  135  had  college  education  of  one  year  »)r  more:  iSt; 
studied  the  classics.  Of  the  135  wlio  had  gone  so  far  as  a  college 
education  of  one  year  or  more,  82  failed  to  enter. 

"Kighty-two  failed  and  were  rejected  on  physical  ex.iniin.itioii. 
and  18  were  placed  on  probation  ;  making  a  total  of  100  ])hysically 
defective 

"That  314  youths,  nearly  all  trained  in  our  costly  public  .schools, 
with  an  average  of  almost  ten  years'  attendance  (supplemented  in 
the  case  of  one-third  of  their  number  by  private  .schooling,  and  in 
the  case  of  43  per  cent,  by  college  training)  slu)uld  show  S4  per 
cent,  of  failure  and  the  various  deficiencies  analyzed  above,  is 
surely  a  state  of  affairs  that  should  make  the  judicious  grie\e  and 
our  educators  sit  up  and  take  notice.  That  about  30  per  cent,  of 
:these  lads  were  physically  unfit  is.  perhai)s,  the  most  serious 
ifeature  of  the  exhibit. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  tin-   weakness  t\\  the  .■mIiooI  «.vsteiu   heie 


(■"I  y.Uhlrit,  lj(i;,  l.y    M.M.ipiu',  \V,-:.t  P.. ml.  N,  \. 
("Ol..    CH\KI.KS  W.   l..\kNh:ii. 

Who  brings  a  startling  iiidittmeiit  ag.tin>t 
iir  luiblic  schools  on  the  scor-  of  inefficiency. 


Lnglish  litera- 


demonstrated  is  by  no  means  a  function  of  locality  or  peculiar  to 
the  younger  and  more  sparsely  settled  regions.  It  is  universal. 
.\n  inspection  of  the  table  of  failures  by  .States  shows  that  New 
\'ork  had  20  failures  out  of  37  candidates  :  Pennsylvania,  11  out  of 
17;  .Massachusetts,  16  out  of  zi\  New  Jersey,  5  out  of  8;  Ohio, 

10  out  of  14;  Illinois,  10  out  of  12;  while  Iowa  had  but  4  out  of 
S  ;  .Minnesota,  3  out  of  6  ;  Tennessee,  1  out  of  5  ;  Kansas,  6  out  of 
\)\  Nebraska,  3  out  of  5.     The  number  of  mental  failures  in  some 

cases  is  greater  for  the  reason  given  above  that 
these  figures  show  only  failures  to  enter,  and 
limit  those  who  partly  failed  mentally,  but  were 
.il lowed  to  enter." 

The  results,  says  Colonel  Larned,  indicate  a 
weakness  in  our  methods  of  instruction  which 
must  result  in  "a  vast  waste  of  lime  on  the 
part  of  a  great  portion  of  the  student  body  " ; 
and  he  emphasizes  his  argument  by  citing  a 
number  of  "shocking  examples  "from  which 
we  select  the  two  following  for  quotation  : 

"'K.'  from  New  Jeisey,  had  been  ten  years 
in  grammar  school  and  five  months  at  a  tech- 
nological high  school.  He  made  in  algebra  33  ; 
in  geometry  15  ;  in  grammar  36  ;  in  composition 
;ind  literature,  46  ;  in  geography  52  ;  in  history 
52— failing  in  everything.  He  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  .Seine  is  in  Northern  Rus- 
sia, the  Ebro  in  Western  France.  He  writes 
'orbet,'  'gess,'  'orther,'  'cival,'  'barbarious,' 
'cural  '  (for  'cruel  '),  etc.  He  conceives  of 
Kume  as  embracing  'all  Italy  the  Holy  Land 
or  Jeruselam";  and  of  Feudalism,  as  'one 
family  making  war  on  another  in  their  castles' ; 
of  the  War  of  the  Roses  as  between  Cromwell 
and  the  King  ;  of  the  Reformation  as  the  chan- 
ging by  the  people  from  'the  evil  ways  to  a  more 
christian  way  of  living.'  He  is  severe  on  the 
Inquisition,  which  he  reprobates  as  'barbarious 
methods  resorted  to  in  order  to  try  and  a  per- 
son's religion,  thees  methods  were  very  cural.' 
•As  lo  the  causes  of  the  war  for  the  I'nion,  he  judges  that  'slaverv 
was  the  main  aggitation.  So  Carolina  done  most  of  the  disput- 
ting  and  finely  ceceeded' — which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  His  gram- 
mar  is  no   less    original    in   conception.      'If — is   an    infinitive. 

1 1  give  ground  to  make  the  sentence  possible  and  if  removed  causes 
to  become  inoperative.' 

"'M,'  a  young  man  from  Mississippi,  of  good  family,  after  eight 
years  of  mental  effort — five  in  the  grammar  school  and  three  in  the 
iiigh  .school--made  a  clean  sweep  of  every  subject.  In  a  buoyant 
llight  over  the  fields  of  general  history,  he  finds  Athens  and  Sparta 
'on  the  Tigress.'  His  memorandum  on  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is 
a  model  of  succinct  statement  :  '.Spanish  King  tried  to  make  every 
one  join  the  Catholic  Church,  but  the  .Spaniards  protested  against 
it  and  was  carried  as  planed  by  the  King.'  In  geography,  he  is 
without  bias  or  partiality.  Cape  Cod  is  assigned  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America  ;  Lookout  to  the  northeast  coast  of  Br;:zil  ; 
Hancock,  to  Japan.  The  (ianges  goes  to  .South  America;  the 
Kbro.  to  .Austria  ;  the  Seine,  to  Kngland  ;  the  Dnieper,  to  Canada. 
I  longkong  iloes  duty  as  the  cai)ital  of  Japan — a  sinister  suggestion  ; 
Cuba  settles  west  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  Hawaii  just 
north  :  while  the  Kongo  River,  disgusted  with  the  performances  of 
iiis  Belgian  Majesty,  flees  sadly  to  China." 

S,i\  s  the  writer  in  conclusion  : 

"Thirty  per  cent,  of  physical  deficiency  in  our  youth  is  a  condi- 
tion of  our  civilization  which  may  well  give  concern, more  especially 
in  \  iew  of  the  increasing  tendency  of  population  to  url)an  centers. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Does  education  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  ;  and,  if  .so,  what  does  an  educational  system  amount 
to  tli.it  shows  this  percentage  of  deficiency  in  its  output  ?  If  edu- 
cation is  concerned  with  mental  development  alone,  it  is  fair  to 
;isk  :  If  iti,5<)<i,503  boys  and  girls,  taught  in  our  public  schools  at 
a  cost  of  $37<>,<j</>,472,  average  no  better  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments than  is  evidenced  by  the  foregoing,  does  the  result  justify 
tlie  <iiitlay  ;in«l  the  ten  or  more  years'  apprenticeship  of  youth  it 
detnands  ?  " 
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GUARDING   THE   LIBRARY    READER'S 
MIND 

■\  A  ^  HETHKK  free  libraries  slioultl  pnnide  riction.  and  if  so 
*  *  with  what  limitations,  were  amon^  the  burninjj^  questions 
discust  by  the  British  Library-  Association  during  its  thirt\  -tirst 
annual  meeting  at  Brighton  last  month.  These  and  other  points 
of  library  management,  according  to  one  of  the  English  dailies, 
"were  debated  with  a  fire  and  pugnacity  in  brilliant  contrast  with 
the  phlegm  with  which  a  gathering  of  mere  soldiers  will  discuss 
the  relative  virtues  of  rival  explosives."  I'ublic  libraries,  as  the 
London  .Vnt/ofi  remarks,  are  constantly  charged  with  being  "little 
more  than  distributors  of  inferior  novels  "  :  and  the  president  of 
the  Library  Association  himself  states  that  "every  public  lending 
library  in  the  United  Kingdom  issues  for  home  reading  more  works 
of  fiction  than  of  any  other  class  of  literature. "  Discussion  thially 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
to  the  efTect  that  public  libraries 
should  be  amply  supplied  with  "  fiction 
that  has  attained  the  position  of  class- 
ical literature,"  but  that  "  the  purchase 
of  mere  ephemeral  fiction  of  no  liter- 
ary value,  even  without  offense,  is  not 
within  the  proper  province  of  a  public 
lending  library."  The  difficulty  of 
this  test,  as  the  London  Chronicle 
points  out,  "would  begin  with  its  ap- 
plication." The  same  paper  declares 
itself  entirely  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  desire  to  see  free  public  libraries 
"amply  supplied  with  fiction":  and 
Mr.  Ernest  A.  Baker,  writing  in  I'lic 
Xation,  reminds  the  librarians  that 
"it  is  in  the  novel  that  the  age  has 
chosen  to  express  itself  and  to  con- 
template its  form  and  pressure."  To 
quote  further  from  The  Chronicle  : 

"The  view  that  fiction  should  be 
excluded  is  unsound  on  its  merits. 
The  larger  number  of  the  patrons  of 

free  libraries  read  for  relaxation,  for  relief,  for  entertainment.  It 
is  quite  true  that  an  educated  mind  may  find  these  in  poetry,  in  his- 
tory, in  biography,  in  science  no  less  than  in  fiction,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  any  educated  mind  is  superior  to  good  fiction.  More- 
over, it  is  a  principal  function  of  free  public  libraries  to  encour- 
age and  form  the  habit  of  reading :  and  the  habit,  acquired  from 
fiction,  may  often  extend  to  other  l^ranches  of  literature." 

Behind  this  question,  asserts  the  Manchester  Guardian,  lies  the 
larger  question  of  what  a  public  free  library  i.s- — "whether,  that  is 
to  say  we  ought  to  regard  it  primarily  as  the  product  of  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  ratepayers  of  its  district  to  provide  themselves  with 
'reading  matter"  in  the  widest  sense,  or  whether  it  is  more  exact  to 
regard  it  as — again  using  the  widest  term— an  'educational  agency' 
through  which  some  body  of  per.sons  is  to  do  the  minds  and  morals 
of  some  other  body  of  persons  good,"  This  paper  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  district's  free  library  may  be  regarded  as  a  subscription 
library,  the  ratepayers  being  the  subscribers.  Following  up  this 
suggestion  The  Guardian  says  : 

"One  school  of  librarians  and  library  administrators  contends 
for  a  more  or  less  severe  censorship  of  current  novels — either  by 
keeping  to  a  few  acknowledged  classics  and  first-rate  contempo- 
raries, or  by  buying  no  new  novel  until  it  has  had  a  year  to  die  in, 
or  by  submitting  new  novels  to  an  advisory  committee  of  intelligent 
persons,  like  the  priest  and  the  barber  who  di.scharged  this  function 
for  Don  Quixote's  library  of  fiction.  Others  hold  as  strongly  that 
there  should  be  no  coaching,  prompting,  or  confining  of  the  reader's 
choice,  ,  ,  .  If  you  look  at  a  town's  free-public -library  system  as 
a  cooperative  effort  by  its  ratepayers  to  get  what  they  like  to  read 


more  cheaply  than  they  could  get  it  otherwise,  it  does  become  ai 
rather  awkward  question  whether  it  is  right  for  the  library  author- 
ities to  say  (i)  that  what  their  reariers  evidently  like  best  is 
second-rate  fiction,  and  (2)  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  from  it. 
For  it  would  then  seem  as  if  a  free  library  system  might  become 
a  cooperative  effort  by  the  ratepayers  to  be  prevented  from  read- 
ing what  they  prefer," 


THE  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  FRANZ  HALS> 

"  I  ^  H  E  family  group  by  Franz  Hals  whichwe  here  reproduce  is 
*-  described  as  "the  sort  of  find  that  only  occurs  once  in  a 
generation."  The  picture,  which  has  been  purchased  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  British  National  Gallery  for  ^25,000,  was  discovered 
in  the  old  castle  of  Malahide,  near  Dublin.  It  is  a  large  canvas, 
N  feet  4  inches  by  5  feet  in  size,   in  a    fine  state  of   preservation. 


<'"|.>riuht<d  <y  UiillTones,  Liiii  t«l. 

THE    "family    GROUr,"    HV    KRANZ    HALS.    RECENTLY    DISCOVERED    IN    IRELAND; 

rhe  National  Academy  has  purchased  this  picture  from  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  for  the  enormous  sunvof  Cr-^sioa, 

and  shows  a  group  of  ten  figures  with  a  landscape  background. 
The  Manchester  (ruardian  says  of  this  painting : 

"Outside  of  Haarlem  Town  Hall,  where  his  great  Guild  and 
Almshouse  groups  are  hung,  and  'The  Civic  Guards'  in  the  Rijks 
Museum,  Amsterdam,  Colonel  VVarde's  picture,  which  awaits 
complete  acceptance,  and  another  possible  Hals  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum,  New  York,  there  are  no  other  large  portrait  group.s 
known  by  this  master,  and  it  is  in  the  management  and  assembly 
of  a  number  of  figures,  each  a  sharply  realized  portrait  yet  com- 
bining to  present  a  bold  and  harmonious  whole,  that  Hals  has  won 
his  signal  position.  In  the  Malahide  picture  the  living,  unaffected 
painting  of  the  mother  and  her  tall  daughter  and  boy  standing  be- 
hind her  is  in  his  most  masterly  manner,  and  altho  the  high  pres- 
sure of  artistic  force  is  not  maintained  throughout  the  group  it 
takes  its  place  only  a  little  behind  the  front  rank  of  his  art.  In- 
teresting points  about  the  picture  are  the  introduction  of  so  many 
cliildren,  which  he  rarely  attempted,  and  the  cows  in  the  back- 
ground— his  only  use  of  cows  that  one  can  recall. 

"The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  picture  does  not  sound  so 
thrilling  as  it  must  have  been  to  those  concerned  in  it.  Lord  Tal- 
bot de  Malahide  had  commissioned  Mr.  Buttery,  the  famous  pic- 
ture-cleaner, who  had  a  recent  triumph  in  the  cleaning  of  the  holy 
picture  by  .Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  now  hangs  in  the  National 
(iallery,  to  consider  and  clean  some  old  paintings  in  his  ancient 
castle  of  Malahide,  near  Dublin.  After  working  upon  the  large 
family  group  Mr.  Buttery  came  to  his  own  conclusions,  and,  with 
public  spirit  that  is  rarer  than  one  might  suppose,  informed  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd.  The  picture  was  brought  to  London,  and  on  thr; 
recommendation  of  the  trustees  bought  for  the  nation,  half  the 
purchase  money  being  paid  at  the  time.     The  price  will  absorb 
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the  annual  grant  lor  three  years  unless  some  lovers  ol  art  conu- 
lorward  with  subscriptions  as  they  have  done  in  many  ])revious 
cases.  At  present  the  National  (iallery  has  two  bust  portraits  b\ 
Hals  on  its  walls,  the  male  portrait  being  a  bequest  from  the  archi- 
tect Decimus  IJurton.  and  the  female  portrait  a  purchase  from  tin- 
Lewis  Fund." 


A  "NATURE-FAKER'S" 
DARWIN 


APPEAL  TO 


JACK  LONDON,  who  more  than  a  year  ago  was  accorded  a 
place  on  President  Roosevelt's  list  of  "nature-fakers,"  at  last 
tinds  time  and  inclination  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his  own  defense. 
After  disposing  brieriy  of  the  two  specific  counts  upon  which  the 
President  condemns  him — reducing  one  to  a  mere  difference  of 
opinion,  and  showing  that  in  the  other  case  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
misread  his  story — .Mr.  London  turns  his  attention  to  the  (|uestion 
which  gives  significance  to  the  whole  discussion,  namely,  "  Do  ani- 
mals reason  ?  "  lioth  Th.eodore  Roosevelt  and  John  Burroughs, 
he  asserts,  "are  agreed  that  animals  do  not  reason."  Tiiese  two 
■I'minent  authorities  "a.ssert  that  all  animals  below  ma.i  are  autom- 
atons and  perform  actions  of  only  two  sorts — mechanical  and  re- 
Hex — and  that  in  such  actions  no  reasoning  enters  at  all."  This 
\  iew,  according  to  Mr.  London,  whom  we  quote  from  the  pages  of 
Collier's  Weekly  for  September  5.  is  "distinctly  medieval."  and 
■■  makes  the  twentieth-century  scientist  smile."  In  advancing  such 
.1  view  I'resident  Roosevelt  and  John  Burroughs  "are  homocentric 
ill  the  same  fashion  that  the  .scholastics  of  earlier  and  darker  centu- 
ries were  homocentric."  Dismissing  President  Roosevelt  as  "an 
amateur"  who  misses  "the  essence  and  import  of  evolution."  he 
turns  his  attention  to  Joim  Burroughs.     To  quote: 

"  First  of  all,  let  Mr.  Burrougiis's  position  be  staled,  and  stated 
in  his  own  words.  '  VViiy  impute  reason  to  an  animal  if  its  behavior 
<an  jje  e.\plained  on  the  the(>ry  of  instinct  't  '  Remember  these 
words,  for  they  will  be  referred  to  later.  'A  goodly  number  of 
I)crsons  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that  animals  do  reason.' 
'  But  instinct  suffices  for  the  animals  ;  .  .  .  they  get  along  very  well 
without  reason."  'Darwin  tried  hard  to  convince  himself  tiiat  ani- 
mals do  at  times  reason  in  a  rudimentary  way:  but  Darwin  was 
also  a  much  greater  naturalist  than  psychologist.'  The  preceding 
fjuotation  is  tantamount,  on  Mr.  Burroughs's  part,  to  a  flat  denial 
that  animals  reason  even  in  a  rudimentary  way.  And  when  Mr. 
Burroughs  denies  that  animals  reason  even  in  a  rudimentary  w^^y. 
it  is  equivalent  to  affirming,  in  accord  with  the  first  quotation  in  this 
paragraph,  that  instinct  will  explain  every  animal  act  that  might  be 
•confounded  with  reason  by  the  unskilled  or  careless  ob.server. 

"  Having  l)itten  off  this  large  mouthful.  Mr.  Burroughs  proceeds 
with  serene  and  beautiful  satisfaction  to  masticate  it  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion.  He  cites  a  large  number  of  instances  of  purely  in- 
stinctive actions  on  the  parts  of  animals,  and  triumphantly  demands 
if  they  are  acts  of  reason.  He  tells  of  the  robin  that  fought  day 
after  day  its  reflected  image  in  a  window-pane ;  of  the  birds  in 
South  America  that  were  guilty  of  drillirg  clear  through  a  mud 
wall,  which  they  mistook  for  a  solid  clay-bank  ;  of  the  beaver  tliat 
cut  down  a  tree  four  times  because  it  was  held  at  the  top  by  the 
branches  of  other  trees;  of  the  cow  th.it  licked  the  skin  of  her 
stuffed  calf  so  affectionately  that  it  came  apart,  whereupon  she 
proceetled  to  eat  the  hay  with  which  it  was  stuffed.  He  tells  of 
the  j)habe-bird  that  betrays  her  nest  on  the  porch  by  trying  to 
hide  it  with  the  moss  in  similar  fashion  to  the  way  all  phoebe-l)irds 
hide  their  ne.sts  when  they  are  built  among  rocks.  He  tells  ol  tlie 
highhole  that  repeatedly  drills  through  the  clap-boards  of  an  empiv 
house  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  a  thickness  of  wood  deep  enough 
in  which  to  build  its  nest.  He  tells  of  the  migrating  lemmings  of 
Norway  that  plunge  into  the  sea  and  drown  in  vast  numbers  be 
cause  of  their  instinct  to  swim  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  coinse  ol 
their  migrations.  And,  having  told  a  few  more  instances  of  like 
kidney,  he  triumphantly  demands:  Where  now  is  your  much- 
vaunted  reasoning  of  the  lower  animals  .-' 

"  No  schoolboy  in  a  class  debate  could  be  guilty  of  unfairer  argu- 
ment. It  is  equivalent  to  replying  to  the  assertion  that  2  -j-  2  =  4, 
by  saying:  'No;  because  12  -4-  4  =  3.  I  have  demonstrated  my 
honorable  opponent's  1  rroi,'     When  a  man  .iltarks  your  ability  as 


:i  loot-racer,  promptly  i)rove  to  him  that  he  was  drunk  the  week 
before  last,  and  the  average  man  in  the  crowd  of  gaping  listeners 
will  believe  that  you  have  convincingly  refuted  the  slander  on  your 

foot-racing  ability 

"But  let  us  be  charitable— and  serious.  What  Mr.  Burroughs 
instances  as  acts  of  instinct  certainly  are  acts  of  instinct.  By  the 
same  method  of  logic  one  could  easily  adduce  a  multitude  of  in- 
stinctive acts  on  the  part  of  man  and  thereby  prove  that  man  is  an 
unreasoning  animal.     lUit  man  performs  actions  of  l)oth  .sorts." 

After  citing  various  instances  under  his  own  observation  to  show 
that  dogs  are  capable  of  acts  of  rudimentary  rea.son,  Mr.  London 
goes  on  to  explain  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  medieval 
view  is  to  be  found  "in  the  suggestion  of  his  self-exalted  ego." 
Definitions,  however,  "must  agree,  not  with  egos,  but  with  life  " 
To  quote  further  : 

"Mr.  Burroughs  forgets  the  evolution  of  reason.  He  makes  a 
definition  of  reason  without  regard  to  its  history,  and  that  defini- 
tion is  of  reason  purely  abstract.  Human  reason,  as  we  know  it 
to-day,  is  not  a  creation,  but  a  growth.  Its  history  goes  back  to 
the  primordial  slime  that  was  quick  with  muddy  life;  its  history 
goes  back  to  the  first  vitalized  inorganic.  And  here  are  the  steps 
of  its  ascent  from  the  mud  to  man  :  simple  reflex  action,  compound 
reflex  action,  memory,  habit,  rudimentary  reason,  and  abstract 
rea.son.  In  the  course  of  the  climb,  thanks  to  natural  selection, 
instinct  was  evolved.  Habit  is  a  development  in  the  individual. 
Instinct  is  a  race-habit.  Instinct  is  blind,  unreasoning,  mechani- 
cal. This  was  the  dividing  of  the  ways  in  the  climb  of  aspiring 
life.  The  perfect  culmination  of  instinct  we  find  in  the  ant-heap 
and  the  bee-hive.  Instinct  proved  a  blind  alley.  But  the  other  path, 
that  of  reason,  led  on  and  on  even  to  Mr.  Burroughs  and  you  and  me. 

"There  are  no  impassable  gulfs,  unless  one  choo.ses,  as  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs does,  to  ignore  the  lower  human  types  and  the  higher  ani- 
mal types,  and  to  compare  human  mind  witli  bird  mind.  It  was 
impossible  for  life  to  reason  abstractedly  mitil  speech  was  devel- 
oped. Equipped  with  words,  with  tools  of  thought,  in  short,  the 
slow  development  of  the  power  to  reason  in  the  abstract  went  on. 
The  lowest  human  types  do  little  or  no  reasoning  in  the  abstract. 
With  every  word,  with  every  increase  in  the  complexity  of  thought, 
with  every  ascertained  fact  so  gained,  went  on  action  and  reaction 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  speech-discoverer,  and  slowly,  step  by  step, 
t  hrougii  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  developed  the  power  of  rea- 
son. Place  a  honey-bee  in  a  glass  bottle.  Turn  the  bottom  of  the 
l)ottle  toward  a  lighted  lamp  so  that  the  open  mouth  is  away  from 
the  lamp.  \'ainly,  cea.selessly,  a  thousand  times,  undeterred  by 
the  JjafHement  and  the  pain,  the  bee  will  hurl  himself  against  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  as  he  strives  to  win  to  the  light.  That  is  in- 
stinct. Place  your  dog  in  a  back  yard  and  go  away.  He  is  your 
dog.  He  loves  you.  He  yearns  toward  you  as  the  bee  yearns 
toward  the  light.  He  listens  toyi)ur  departing  footsteps.  But  the 
fence  is  too  high.  Then  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  direction  in 
which  you  are  departing,  and  runs  around  the  yard.  He  is  frantic 
with  affection  and  desire.  But  he  is  not  blind.  He  is  observant 
He  is  looking  for  a  hole  under  the  fence,  or  through  the  fence,  or 
for  a  place  where  the  fence  is  not  so  high.  He  sees  a  dry-goods 
box  standing  against  the  fence.  Presto!  He  leaps  upon  it,  goes 
over  the  barrier,  and  tears  down  tlie  street  to  overtake  you.  Is 
that  instinct  ? 

"In  his  stifl-necked  pride,  Mr.  Burroughs  runs  a  hazard  more 
humiliating  to  that  ])ride  than  any  amount  of  kinship  with  the  other 
animals.  When  a  dog  exhibits  choice,  direction,  control,  and  rea- 
son ;  when  it  is  shown  that  certain  mental  processes  in  that  dog's 
brain  are  jjrecisely  duplicated  in  the  brain  of  man  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Burroughs  convincingly  i)roves  that  every  action  of  the  dog  is 
mechanical  and  automatic — then,  by  precisely  the  same  arguments, 
ran  it  be  i)roved  that  the  similar  actions  of  man  are  mechanical 
.111(1  automatic.  No,  Mr.  Burroughs,  tho  you  stand  on  the  top  of 
il.e  l.ulder  of  life  you  must  not  kick  out  that  ladder  from  under 
your  feet.  You  must  not  deny  your  relatives,  the  other  animals. 
Their  history  is  your  history,  and  if  you  kick  them  to  the  bottom 
of  the  abyss,  to  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  you  go  yourself.  By  thein 
you  stand  or  fall.  What  you  reinidiate  in  them  you  repudiate  in 
yourself — a  jiretty  spectacle,  truly,  of  an  exalted  animal  striving 
lo  disown  the  stuff  of  life  out  of  which  it  was  made,  striving  by 
use  of  the  very  reason  that  was  developed  by  evolution  to  deny  the 
processes  of  evolution  that  develo])ed  it.  This  may  be  good  eg«- 
tism.  but  it  is  not  good  science." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Austen,  Jane.  Pride  and  Prejudice:  A  Xovel, 
With  a  general  introduction  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson. 
In  2  volumes.  i  amo.  Illustrated  in  colors.  \ew 
York:  Duffield    &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

This  is  a  charming  edition  of  Miss 
Austen's  book — one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  EngHsh  fiction.  Type,  paper,  and 
binding  are  alike  agreeable.  The  illus- 
trations in  colors  fonn  a  real  supplement 
to  the  text.  The  revival  of  Miss  Austen, 
which  began  about  twenty  years  ago,  still 
continues  potent.  One  may  fairly  assume 
that  her  place  among  the  immortals  is  now 
secure.  As  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  was 
first  published  in  18 13,  we  are  quite  near 
its  centenary. 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard.  Seen  in  Germany,  Illus- 
trated. i6mo,  pp.  317.  Chautauqua,  X.  Y.:  The 
Chautauqua  Press. 

Bell,  J.  J.  Thou  Fool.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp. 
374.     New  York:    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.      81.50. 

Benson,  E.  F.  The  Blotting  Book.  i6mo.  pp. 
255.     New  York:  Doubleday.  Page   &  Co.     Si. 

BIndlos!),  Harold.  By  Right  of  Purchase. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  345.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  S  to  kes  Co.     $1.50. 

Brooks,  Amy.  Little  Sister  Prue.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  233.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard  Co.     Si. 

Brumbaugh,  Martin  G.  The  Life  and  Works 
of  Christopher  Dock.  8vo.  pp.  272.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $5  net. 

Christopher  Dock  came  from  Germany 
to  Pennsylvania  .some  time  between  17 10 
and  1 7 14  and  taught  school  among  the 
German  colonists,  probably  beginning  in 
1 7 14  and  continuing  the  same  work  almost 
uninterruptedly  until  his  demise  in.  1771, 
when  he  was  found  in  his  schoolroom  on  his 
knees — dead.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Mennonites  and  was  profoundly  religious, 
looking  upon  his  pupils  as  those  whom 
God  had  divinely  ordered  him  to  teach. 
He  is  author  of  the  earliest  work  in 
America  on  the  subject  of  school-teaching, 
and  his  methods  of  instruction  and  of  en- 
forcing discipline  have  been  tested  and 
proved  correct  by  recent  experience. 

It  was  in  1750  that  he  wrote  his  little 
treatise  on  Schul-ordnung.  The  German 
text  of  this  work  is  beautifully  reproduced 
in  facsimile  in  the  present  luxurious  vol- 
ume, and  a  translation  is  appended.  Of 
this  disquisition  of  the  Mennonite  school- 
master, Samuel  \V.  Pennypacker,  ex-Gov- 
emor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  president 
of  its  Historical  Society,  remarks:  "It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  any  treatise 
upon  pedagogy  which  should  omit  recog- 
nition of  his  (Chistopher  Dock's)  impor- 
tant labors  would  be  regarded  as  a  failure, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  leader  in  educational 


ilc\elopment     in    .Vnierica     is    vmi\'ersally 
recognized." 

In  this  .sumptuous  volume  the  publishers 
seem  to  have  lavished  all  the  resources 
of  brilliant  book  manufacture;  printing 
and  paper  are  exquisite.  The  translations 
which  accompany  the  German  facsimiles, 
including  many  fragments  and  hymns  of 
Dock  are  spirited  and  literal.  Dr.  Brum- 
baugh, superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  has  .shown  fine  editorial 
taste  and  .skill  in  the  making  of  the  book, 
and  in  writing  the  life  of  the  pious  school- 
master he  seems  to  have  left  no  .source  of 
information  uninvestigated. 

Carpenter,  Kate  E.  The  Story  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  27s.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
Si. 

Chanipney,  Elizabeth  W.  Romance  of  Roman 
Villas  (The  Renaissance).  Illustrated.  121110,  pp. 
xx-393.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburg,  1902-1906.  2  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  i.x  - 
2019.      Pittsburg:  Carnegie  Library. 

Cowden-Clarke,  Mary.  Shakespeare  Proverbs, 
or  the  Wisest  Saws  of  Our  Wisest  Poet  Collected 
into  a  Modem  Instance.  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  William  J.  Rolfe.  Frontispiece. 
i6mo,  pp.  ix-320.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Curtis,  Alice  Turner.  A  Little  Heroine  of  Illinois: 
A  Young  Girl's  Patriotism  and  Daring.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  258.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.     $1.25. 

De  Fursac,  J.  Rogues.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  A.  J.  Rosanoff.  M.D.  Manual  of  Psychia- 
try. i2mo.  pjr.  .xiv-406.  New  York:  John  Wiley  & 
Sons. 

Eggleston,  George  Cary.  Two  Gentleman  of 
Virginia:  A  Novel  of  the  Old  Regime  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  45O.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee   &  Shepard  Co.     Si.  50. 

Knierson,  Willis  George.  The  Smoky  God;  or, 
A  Voyage  to  the  Inner  World.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.  186.     Chicago:  Forbes   &  Co. 

Fair,  John.  The  New  Life  Theology;  The  New 
Life  Religion;  The  New  Life.  i2mo.  pp.  545. 
Philadelphia:  The  Fair  Pub.  House.     S2. 

Fltchett,  W.  H.  A  Pawn  in  the  Game.  i2mo, 
pp.  322.     New  York:  Eaton    &  Mains.     $1.25. 

Fling,  Fred  Morrow.  Mirabeau  and  the  French 
Revolution.  In  3  volumes.  Vol.  I.:  The  Youth 
of  Mirabeau.  Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  .\v-497.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Forrest,  J.  R.  The  Student  Cavaliers.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo.  pp.  528.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno 
&  Co.     Si  net. 

Furnlvall,  E.  J.  (Edited  by).  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.  i2mo.  pp.  1 1 ;;.  New  Y'ork:  Duffield  & 
Co. 

Galsworthy,  John.  .\  Commentary.  i2mo, 
pp.  263.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50 
net. 

Grey,  Zane.  The  Last  of  the  Plainsmen.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  314.  New  York:  The  Outing 
Pub.  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Hume,  Fergus.  The  Green  Mummy.  Frontis- 
piece. T2mo,  pp.  324.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham Co. 

James,  Martha.  The  Hero  of  Pigeon  Camp;  or, 
How  Lucci  Made  Good.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
233.     Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 


Jenks,  Tudor.  Photography  for  Young  People. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  328.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.     $1 .50  net. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills. 
With  a.  Biographical  Sketch  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
i6mo,  pp.  xx-324.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&Co.     $1. 

Knapp,  Adeline.  The  Well  in  the  Desert. 
i2mo,  pp.  328.     New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Lair,  Jules.  Louise  de  La  Vallifere.  (Translated 
by  Ethel  Colbume.)  8vo,  pp.  410.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50. 

Leigh  Hunt  has  remarked  that  the  epi- 
sode of  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Paolo 
stands  at  the  opening  of  the  Inferno  like 
a  lily  blooining  on  the  threshold  of  Tar- 
tarus. The  character  and  personality  of 
Louise  de  la  Vallit!;re  present  a  contrast  of 
the  same  kind  amid  the  frivolities  and 
debaucheries  of  the  most  brilliant  yet 
most  corrupt  of  seventeenth-century 
Europe.  La  Vallicre  half  redeemed  the 
stigma  of  her  imion  by  the  genuinenes.-. 
and  intensity  of  her  faithful  love.  Yet 
the  inaid  of  honor  to  the  Duchesse  d'Or- 
leans  was  not  beautiful  and  witty  like 
the  Montespan  who  supplanted  her  about 
1668.  Nor  did  she  exercise  over  Louis 
XIV.  the  intellectual  and  political,  not  to 
say  religious,  influence  possest  by  Madame 
de  Main  tenon,  the  Monte.span's  successor. 
She  was  a  little  lame;  "her  teeth  were  not 
beautiful;"  but  her  complexion  was  very 
fair;  her  blue  eyes  "were  soft  and  full  of 
expression."  "She  was  not  one  of  those 
perfect  beauties  whom  one  often  admires 
without  loving.  She  was  intensely  lova- 
ble, and  that  line  of  La  Fontaine, 

"  Et  la  grace,  plus  belle  encore  que  la  beaute," 
might  have  been  written  for  her." 

Chosen  by  the  King  as  his  mistress, 
she  held  her  head  high  and  insulted  queens 
at  his  court.  But  her  penance  was  dearly 
paid  when  she  languished  for  thirty-six. 
years  as  Sister  Louise  de  la  Mis^ricorde 
in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites.  Writing 
of  her  entrance  upon  a  life  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  like  her  had  lived  at 
court,  was  a  living  death,  she  said:  "It 
is  now  that  I  can  truly  say  that  I  belong 
to  God  forever.  T  am  attached  by  bonds 
so  strong  that  nothing  can  break  them, 
bound  by  my  vows,  and  still  more  by 
the  grace  which  has  made  me  take  them . 
My  only  reinaining  desire  is  to  lose  memory 
of  all  that  is  not  God."  She  found  it 
hard  to  forget.  Yet  she  herself  was  for- 
gotten. When  she  died  in  17 10  and  they 
told  Louis  XIV.  of  her  death,  "he  did 
not    seem    touched,"    but    she    left    ''the 
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communily  as  distrest  by  her  death  as  it 
was  edified  by  her  repentance."  She  was 
indeed  counted  as  a  saint,  and  Bossuet 
edited  her  "Rdfl^xions  sur  la  ini~.^ricorde 
du  Dieu." 

The  present  historical  study  by  Jules 
Lair  is  a  compilation  very  largely  drawn 
from  unpublished  documents.  It  reveals 
especially  the  back  stairs,  so  to  speak, 
of  court  life  in  Paris.  The  brutal  spirit 
of  scandal,  the  superstitious  practi  e  of 
hideous  witchcraft,  and  the  intrigue  of 
royal  procurers  are  laid  bare.  Animation, 
picturesqueness.  and  lifelike  description 
sparkle  through  the  volume.  The  illus- 
trations are  both  fine  and  humorous  and  the 
translation  generally  flowing  and  idiomatic. 
We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  a  charming 
work  charmingly  printed. 

Lamb  Shakesprarp.  The.  for  the  YounR.  The 
Merchant  o!  W-niie  Illustrated  by  L.  K.  WriRht; 
with  songs  set  to  music  by  T.  Maskell  Hardy, 
lanio.  pp.  S.f.      New  ^'(>rk     Duftield  &   Co.      80  cents. 

Lamb  Shakospraro.  The.  I'or  the  VounR.  Twelfth 
Night.  Illustrateii  by  L.  K  Wright;  with  songs 
set  to  music  by  T.  Maskell  Hard  v.  umo,  pp.  85. 
New  York    Dutfield  &  Co.     Ha  cents. 

■.iPavitt,  lizekiel.  Songs  of  Grief  and  Gladness, 
and  Deborah  With  an  appreciation  of  Lcavitt  by 
Ootthard  Deutsch.  Ph.D..  and  a  Foreword  by  the 
Translator.  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  Frontis- 
piece, limo.  pp.  76.  New  Haven:  Ezekiel  Leav- 
itt.     $1. 

McCarthy.  Justin  Huntly.  The  Duke's  Motto: 
A  Melodrama,  umo,  pp.  ,\o2.  New  York.  Har- 
per &  Bros      $1 .  so. 

^legarKel,  Percy  F.,  and  Mason,  Grace  Sartwell. 
The  Car  and  The  Lady,  i  jmo,  pn.  276.  .\ew  York: 
The  Baker   &  Taylor  Co.     $1.50. 

MItrhrll.  Henry  Bedinger.  Talks  on  Religion: 
A  Collective  Imiuiry.  i^mo.  pp.  325.  New  York: 
Longmans.  Green   &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

MontKomery,  Harry  Earl.  Vital  American 
Problems:  An  Attempt  to  Solve  the  "Trust." 
"Labor."  and  "Negro"  Problems.  i2mo.  pp. 
v-384.      .New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

.Moore.  Frederick.  The  Passing  of  Morocco.  Il- 
lustrated i2mo,  pp.  !«>(.  Boston:  Houghton, 
MifHin    &  Co      Si. 50 

Moore.  John  Basselt  [Editor].  The  Works  of 
James  Buchanan:  Comprising  His  Speeches.  State 
Paiwrs.  and  Private  Correspondence.  Vol.  II., 
i.Sio-iK.}*)  8vo,  pp.  X-514.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

.Morrow.  W.  C.  Lentala  of  the  South  Seas: 
The  Romantic  Tale  of  a  Lost  Colony.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.  pp.  J7«.  New  York  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
$1    50. 

Moses.  Bernard.  South  .America  on  the  Eve  of 
Emancipation  The  Southern  Spanish  Colonies  in 
the  Last  Half-Century  of  Their  Dependence,  i  2mo. 
pp  356  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50 
net 

Munn.  Charles  Clark.  Myrtle  Baldwin.  Illus- 
trated. 1 2mo.  pp.  >io.  Boston:  Lothrop.  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.      $1 .  50. 

Nesblt.  E.  The  Enchanted  Castle.  Illustrated. 
1 2mr),  pp.   2'>h.     New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

Oppenheim,  E.  Phillii>s  The  Avenger.  Illus- 
trated umo.  pp.  2t>7.  Boston.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

Owen,  Charles  H  The  Justice  of  the  Mexican 
War.  8vo,  pp.  291.  .New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.25. 

It  is  sometimes  hard  to  detect  the 
opcratitjn  of  the  Ciolden  Rule  in  the  pjro- 
cedure  by  which  a  strong  nation  invades 
and  occupies  the  territory  of  a  weaker. 
We  can  nf)t  measure  the  work  of  ("live  or 
Warren  Hastings  by  such  a  standarrl.  and 
many  historians  have  spoken  of  the  War 
of  i84f)-.tH  as  distinctly  a  war  of  a'jp.res- 
sion,  and  so  far  unrighteous.  "The  quar- 
rel with  Me.xico,"  .says  Gold  win  Smith, 
"which  formed  as  striking  an  illustration 
as  history  can  furnish  of  the  quarrel  be 
tween  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  no  American 
historian  of  character  mentions  without 
pain  "  n.  \'nn  Hoist,  in  his  "Constitu- 
tional and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,"  s[)eaks  of  the  war  as  '  the  sin 
against  the  political  Hcly  Spirit."  Mr. 
La 'd  in  his  "History  of  the  War  with 
Mexico"    declares    that    the     South     was 


an.\ious  to  imload  their  sujjerfiuous  slave 
population  into  Me.xico.  In  his  own 
words,  "the  potent  cause  and  ruling  motixe 
of  the  war  with  Mexico  was  the  purpose 
to  extend  human  slavery  into  free  terri- 
tory." But  Mr.  Owen,  while  admitting 
that  "there  was  a  large  slave-holding 
interest,  under  the  leadership  of  C'alhoim, 
which  faN'ored  extension  toward  the  South- 
west," maintains  that  slave-holders  were 
merely  taking  advantage  of  a  condition 
of  things  "which  tended  to  elicit  popidar 
favor  for  their  projects."  In  fact,  Mr. 
Owen  in  this  clever  and  fascinating  his- 
torical review  takes  the  position  that  the 
Mexican  War  was  a  just  war  and  was 
fought  "in  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine." He  gives  many  reasons  for  hold- 
ing that  i:  was  as  clearly  righteous  and 
inevitable  as  the  expedition  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba.  The 
book  is  well  worth  reading  as  a  patriotic 
defense  of  our  Government  and  its  armies. 

Parrlsh.  Randall  Prisoners  of  Chance  The 
Story  ol  What  Befell  Geoffrey  Benteen.  Borderman, 
through  His  Love  for  a  Lady  of  France.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  42J.    Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Post,  Van  Zo.  "Retz."  i2mo,  pp.  344.  New 
York:     The    McClure   Co. 

Raine,  William  Macleod.  Wyoming:  A  Story 
of  the  Outdoor  \\'est.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  333. 
New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Reed,  Myrtle.  Flower  of  the  Dusk.  Frontis- 
piece. i2mo,  pp.  341.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Rees,  Arthur  Dougherty.  William  Tell:  A  Drama 
of  the  Origin  of  Swiss  Democracy.  i2mo,  pp.  141. 
Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Reich,  Emil.  Foundations  of  Modern  Europe; 
Twelve  Lectures  delivere<l  in  the  University  of 
London.  i6mo.  pp.  250.  Chautaurjua,  N.  Y.: 
The  Chautauqua  Press. 

Rice,  Cale  Young.  Yolanda  of  Cyprus.  i2mo, 
pp.   134.      New  York:    The  McClure  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Richmond,  Grace  S.  Round  the  Comer  in  Gay 
Street.  Illustrated.  1 2mo,  pp.  346.  New  York: 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     Si.'so. 


lllll.r.M.K     (II      HA<  (I.N   S     '■  ADVANt  l-.MI   NT    "l- 
LEARNINt;.  "     I'KINTEI)  AT  OXIORI)  IN  l()40. 

Tliat  part  of  tliif  inscriiitioii  whicli  is  not  legible 
ill  this  redm  tioii  tends  "  Written  in  I.:itiii  by  the 
most  eminent,  illiistrions.  :iii(l  f.inioiis  Lord  1'rancis 
Bacon,  Baron  •  f  \'criil;»ni,  X'iront  St.  .\lbaii,Coun- 
sdoiir  of  Est.ite.  and  Lord  Clr-mcelierof  England." 


Rlrkert.  Edith.  The  Babees'  Book:  Medieval 
Manners  for  the  Young  Done  into  Modem  English 
from  Dr  Fumivall's  "Texts  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp, 
.\xxv-203.     New  York:    Duftield   &  Co.     $2. 

Rlnehart,  Mary  Roberts  The  Circular  Staircase. 
Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  362.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs  Merrill   Co. 

Rives.  Am61ie.  The  Golden  Rose.  i2mo,  pp. 
225.      .\ew  York     Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

Roberts.  Charles  G.  D  The  House  in  the  Water: 
A  Book  of  Animal  Stories.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
301.      Boston;   L.  C.  Page   &  Co. 

Ross.  Edward  Alsworth.  Social  Psychology:  An 
Outline  and  Source  Book.  i2mo,  pp.  372.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     $i..so. 

Rowland,  Helen.  The  Widow  fto  Say  Nothing 
of  the  Man)  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  179.  ISIew  York 
Dodge  Pub.  Co.     $1. 

Royce.  Josiah.  The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty. 
i2mo,  pj).  40(j.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1  so  net. 

Russell,  Anna  Virginia.  A  Story  Told  by  Pins. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  64.  New  York.  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co.      $1. 

Russell,  Charles  Edward.  Lawless  W'ealth:  The 
Origin  of  Some  Great  American  Fortunes.  i2mo, 
pp.288.     New  York     B.  W.  Dodge   &•  Co. 

Shakespeare  library.  The.  General  Editor 
Prof.  I.  Gollaiicz.  Litt.D.  "Twelfe  Night:  or.  What 
You  Will."  Edited  by  W.  G.  Boswell-Stone.  i2mo, 
pp.  77-     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.     $1. 

Shaler.  Nathaniel  Southgate.  Man  and  the 
Earth.  i6mo,  pp.  240.  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.:  The 
Chautauqua  Press. 

.Sheldon,  Mary  Boardman.  Coffee  and  Lovee 
Affair.  An  American  Girl's  Romanc  on  a  Coffee 
Plantation.  i6mo,  pp.  231;.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.      Si. 

Shoemaker,  John  V.  Health  and  Beauty.  8vo, 
pp.  470.     Philadelphia:  F.  A.  Davis  Co. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the 
preservation  of  beauty;  most  of  them  by 
writers  either  incompetents  or  charlatan 
medicine-venders.  The  jmblic  have  con- 
tracted a  prejudice  against  works  of  this 
kind.  But  there  are  certainly  laws  of  health, 
and  where  there  is  health  there  is  beauty. 
Dr.  Shoemaker,  the  well-known  specialist 
and  professor  in  the  Medico-chirurgical 
College  of  Philadelphia,  has  in  this  volume 
undertaken  the  serious  and  practical  task 
of  teaching  ])eople  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  especially  of  their  skin. 
The  skin  is  not  only  the  pane  of  glass 
through  which  we  can  see  and  read  the 
condition  of  the  internal  organs,  but  it  is 
the  drain-surface  of  the  body.  The  doc- 
tor shows  us  how  it  may  be  kept  in  a 
conditif)n  of  efficiency,  how  it  may  be 
brightened  and  beautified.  The  work  is 
a  \()luminous  one,  for  it  goes  to  the  founda- 
tion of  things;  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
no  ])o])ular  work  of  the  kind  so  thorough, 
so  learned,  so  voluminous,  and  so  sane. 

Sinclair,  Bertrand  W.  Raw  Gold.  Illustrated. 
I. 'mil.  i>i).  311.     New  York:    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

SpliiKarn,   J.   E..    edited    by.     Critical    Essays  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.     2  vols.   Vol.  I..  1O05- i6so; 
\'ol.   II.   1650-1685.    i2mo,  pp.  cvi-25S,  iv-362.   Ox 
ford:    Clarendon  Press. 

.Stall.  Sylvanus.  Talks  to  the  King's  Children 
Fr(inlisj)iece.  1 2mo,  pp.  249.  Philadelphia  Vir 
Pub    Co.     $!    net. 

.Strutcmeyer,  F^dward.  The  Bout-Club  Boys 
of  L.ikciiort ;  or.  The  Water  Champions.  Illus 
tratcd.  1 2mo,  pp.  297.  Boston:  I.,othn)p.  Lee 
iV-   Shivi^ard  Co.      $1.25. 

Stuart.  Henry  Longan.  Weeping  Cross:  An 
Unworldly  Story.  i2mo,  pp.  41}  7.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page   &  Co. 

Studies  in  European  Literature.  .\  Series  of 
Studies  written  for  the  Chaulau(iua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle.  i6mo.  pp.  302.  Chautau(|un.  N.  V  : 
The  Chaut.iuqua  Press. 

I'pton.  George  P.  The  Standard  Concert  Guide: 
A  H;indbo(ik  of  the  Standard  Symphonies.  Oratorios. 
Cantatas,  and  Symphonic  Poems  for  the  Cijncert 
Goer.  Illustrated  i6mo.  pp.  xvi-502  Chicago 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1 .  7."!. 

Vorse,  Mary  Heaton.  The  Breaking  in  of  a 
Vachtman's  Wife.  i6mo,  pp.  276.  Boston  Hough 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.      $1.50. 

A  light  and  clever  sketch  of  yachting  life 

in  some  of  its  minor  as])ects  with  a  charming 

infusion  of  personal  feeling  and  character 

( ( 'oiilinued  on  Page  400  ) 
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3000  to  6000 
Original  Copies  per  Hour 


That's  the  average  range  of  speed  on  the  Multi- 
graph  when  operated  by  the  average  office  boy  or 

girl.     It  is  equal  to  the  work  of  a  hundred  typewriters 
in  doing  typewritten  work,  and  double  the 
production    of   a   printing  press 
in   printing   office 
forms,  etc. 


Let  Us 
Send  You' 
Samples 


Gammeter  Multigraph 

is    both    a    real    multiple    typewriter    and    a    perfect    office    printer.     It    turns    out    genuinely 


of  forms    printed 
on    tne    Gammeter 
Multigraph,  together 
with  a  multigraphed 
typewritten  letter  ad 
dressed  to  you  person 
ally.     Simply  send  us 
your  name,  the  name  of 
your  firm,  and  the  po- 
sition you  occupy.     We 
will  also  send  descriptive 
bookl 


typewritten  originals  in  multiple  quantities  faster  than  any  imitation  or  "fac-simile"  process. 
The  Multigraph  does   good  ofSce    printing    at    practically  the   cost    of   the  paper 
and  an  office  boy's  time.     Small  quantities  are  produced  at  the  lowest  rate,  instead 
of  according  to  the  printer's  sliding  scale.     The   Multigraph   will  handle  forms  up 
to  8 }2  X  I?  inches  in  size.     Electrotypes   may  be   used   on   the    Multigraph  and 
a  direct  inking  attachment  is  supplied  for  straight  printing  purposes. 

It  is  never  necessary,  in  any  part  of  Multigraph  operation,  to  touch  the 

type  with  the  fingers.     The  work  of  setting  up  the  type  from  the  type  sup- 

ply  drum  on  the  right  to  the  printing  drum  on  the  left  and  distributing  it 

back  again,  is  done  entirely  by  a  simple  and  rapid  automatic  device. 


ilogue 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  COMPANY 
1805  East  40tb  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I'.R-KNCH    OkFICKS    K.VE>.\WHhRt 

Europaan  Selling  Agents :  The  Inter- 
national (Multigraph  Co. 
79  Queen  Street 
london,  E. 


Our  rt'aders  are  ask  M  t,o  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Paint 

That  Will 

Wear 

The  house-owner  wants  p;iii  t 
which  will  not  Ijc-come  spotted  or 
streaked  or  scaly.  White  Le;id, 
if  pure,  mixed  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  makes  paint  which  never 
scales  nor  spots. 

It  is  possible  to  know  the 
purity  of  the  White  Lead  betoie 
painiinjr  if  jou  have  a  blowpipe, 
and  this  we  will  furnish  free  f(  r 
the  asking. 

We  Could  not  afford  to  make  tliis 
exposure  if  our  W  hito  Lead  had  a 
grain  of  adulteration  in  it.  'l'li< 
"Z>///<-^  Boy  Painler"  trade- mark 
guarantees  the  purity  of  our  Wliitey 
Lead. 

Send  for  Free  Test 
Equipment  No.  R 

which  inc'udc-;  blowpipe,  instructions 
and  paint  buokict. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO. 


in  whichever  of  the  foUmu- 
tug  citus  IS  ueartit  you: 
New  Vork._ Boston,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cltvc- 
land,  St.  Louis,  Ptiiladel- 
phia  (John  T.  Lewis  & 
iros.  Company);  Pitts- 
burgh (National  I^ad 
&  Oil  Company) 


DO  NOT  SPECULATE 
WITH  YOUR  MONEY 

INVI'.ST  ill  securities  of  standard 
and  worth:  KIKST  M(JKTGAGK 
FARM  LOANS,  netting 6%  »200 
up.  25  years'  experience.  Highest 
references.  Write  for  IJooklet  "A," 
giving  full  information,  also  descrip- 
tive list  of  loans. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Grand  Forki,  North  Dakota,  or 

,1.   I'.I.Ik  .  Minn.-.i.oli' 


Sctiirilv  li.i 


Mini 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

I  Coiitinutd from  Pogc  .;iji.  1 
into  its  rollicking  incidents.  The  smell 
of  pitch,  the  flavor  of  salt,  the  gleam  of 
foam  and  emerald  wave  pervade  the 
racy  narrative.  Stan  and  his  wife,  com- 
rades as  well  as  consorts,  are  the  principal 
figures,  a  somewhat  faint  reflection  of 
some  of  Stockton's  marionettes.  He  the 
enthusiast  for  the  sailboat,  she  the  obe- 
dient follower  and  pupil,  at  last  become 
united  in  their  marine  tastes  and,  as  she 
says,  she  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
"I,  an  old  lady,  shall  sit  placid  in  the 
i  cockpit  of  my  boat,  while  the  sun  sets  over 
i  the  harbor,  and  Phil  and  Stan  quarrel  as 
I  to  which  could  take  the  Massaclnisctts 
through  Hell  Gate." 

It  may  be  added    here   that    .Mrs.  Vorse 

land    her    husband,    Albert    White    Vorse, 

ha\e  done   much  of   their   yachting  from 

Provincetown,  Cape  Cod,  where  they  own 

■  a  quaint  Colonial  house,  one  hundred  and 

:  fifty  years  old,   filled   with   furniture  that 

has  come  down  from  xin  early  day. 

Ward,  A.  W.,  and  Waller.  A.  R.     The  Cambridge 
History  ol  Hnxlish  Literature.     Vol.  IL     8vo,  pp.  604. 
I  New  York:    (i.  F.  Pvttnam's  Sons.     $.>.so  net. 

The  second  \olume  of  this  scholarly  and 
coinpendious   work   continues   the   subjc'  ■ 
I  until  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.     "Piti 

Plowman  and  His  Sequence"  is  treated  by 
j  the    professor     of     English     literature    in 
I  Chicago     University,     Dr.     Manly.       "The 
I  Religious    Moxemenl    in     the    Fourteenth 
j  Century,"  including  an  account  of  Wyclif 
I  and  the  Lollards,  is  the  work  of  J.  P.  Whit- 
ney, of  King's  College,   London.      A  very 
I  good  chai)ter  on   "Early  English  Transla- 
I  tors,"  with  a  discussion  of  the  Mandevillc 
j  translator-^,   is    from   the   pen  of  Alice   D. 
I  Greenwood.    Then  follow  chapters  on  "The 
I  Scottish  Language,"  "The  Earliest  Scottish 
Literature,"    ■•J(}hn  Gower."      A  specially 
exhausli\e  summary  of  Chaucer's  work  and 
its   origins    is   furnished  by   Prof.   George 
Saintsbury,   who  adds  in  another  chapter 
a    study    of    "The    English    Chaucerians." 
The  influence  of  Chaucer  on  Scottish  liter- 
ature is  treated  by  G.  Gregory  Smith  under 
the  title  "The  Scottish  Chaucerians."   Alice 
D.  Greenwood  has  two  cha])ters  on  "Eng- 
lish  Prose   in   the   Fifteenth  Century,"   as 
represented  chiefly  by  the  Paxton  Letters, 
Caxtfjn  and  Malory.    The  subjects  of  ])rinl- 
ing-press    w<jrk    at    its    introduction    into 
1-ngland,  of   Engli.sh  and   Scottish  educa- 
tion to  the  time  of  Colet,  of  ballads  and  of 
jjolitical  and  religious  verse  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  have  separate  chaj)- 
ters  allotted  to  them.     In  addition  to  the.se 
accurate   and    masterly    summaries   of    the 
subjects    named,    there   are    copious    bibli- 
ographies appended,  with  a  table  of  ])rin- 
cii)al  dates  and   an  excellent  index.      The 
I  whole  volume  forms  a  finished  and  attrac- 
li\'e  r^'-sume  of  information   upon    English 
literature  in  one  of  its  most  fascinating  eras. 

Walton.  (icDTp.c  Lincoln.  Why  Worry'  Frontis- 
liifce.  umo,  pp.  iTy.  Philadelp)iia:  J.  H.  Lippin- 
tott  Co.     Si  net. 

Wanhburn.  Marion  Foster.  The  Mother's  Ycar- 
Hook:  lU-inH  a  l'racti<nl  Appliiation  of  the  Results 
of  Seientifu  Oiild  Study  to  the  Protijenis  of  the  First 
^'ear  of  Childhood  lllustnited.  umo,  )ip.  J5'). 
.\ew  York;    The  Marmill.m  Co.     $1.25  net. 

WhlU>,  Stewart  IMward  The  Rivermaii.  Ilhis- 
tnited.       ijmo.  i.p    I'lH      \<w  ^■ork    The  MiClure  Co. 


W  li.n  SI.  «p    TnllH  Take 
ll<>KSK<»Ult'.S     A<:il>     I'lIOSI'lIATK. 

Hiiir  11  len.s|M«iii  In  linlf  11  (fliiss  of  wiilcr  Just  1  efore 
retiring  brliiUM  refn-.shinK  sleep,    ytilets  the  iiorNes. 
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in 


l^rrect  Shape 

^  krc  u  s  ^»jI  PAT  err      t^      ■■ 


Patent  Leather  Shoes 


We  authorize  your  dealer  to  give  you  a 
new  pair  free  should  the  patent  "Burro- 
japs"  leather  in  the  uppers  of  your  "Korrect 
Shape"  shoes  break  through  before  the  first 
sole  is  worn  through.  Look  for  the  "Burro- 
japs  "  label  in  the  lining. 

Thir.lui..iK.r f  s. I'.i.of  '^'ii'i  a  broad  f^uarantee  like  this  a 
f;ood  rca.son  in  itself  for  you  to  wear 
"  Korrect  Shape"  shoes?  It  means 
|IMjl{l  th.it  in  buying  patent  leathers  you 
need  no  longer  have  any  doubt  as  to 
their  reliability.  It  is  proof  of  satis- 
faction fiimiNlud  in  advance.     Send  for  catalog. 

The  name  "  Koirect  Shape"  signifies  exactly  ano  literally 
that  the  "  Korrect  Shape  model  is  based  on  the  right 
principle  of  foot-anaiomy.  A  pair  of  these  shoes  that  fits 
you  comfortably  when  tried  on  in  the  store  will  be  com- 
fortable every  minute  as  long  as  you  wear  them. 

MOO  liealrra  srtl  "  Korrnt  f^liapi-"  sliora  ftir  mm.  If  yuu 
ilo  ntitfinil  a  dealer  near  ii<>".  vriteforour  (atalvj  aKuwinff 
■il  beautiful  stulet.     shuea  aeut  prepaiii- 

ratrnt  Kliirhir,   Hoi         ^A  P  P  I  r*  F 

Kirt  T..p  "Wlnto--      -^VV  rKlCt 
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Custom-Made 


Trade-Mark  S  amped 
on  Sole. 


THE  BURT  &  PACKARD  CO.,  Maker. 
Department  D-1  Brockton,  Ma««. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


mid 


I    ii.it    intnlnrtory, 

i|  .'-tinni  i.i-ki-a.  nsiiK-  Imprntrd  Tip 
T.il)  ltii|ilt<<ilt<>r  Ik  tin-  r.-!-..lt  1,1  r> 
yriirV  exv-nem-.  iiii.l  i«  i.i.fJ  muI  vu- 
>»'tl  by  thuiift:ii  da  of  tusines* 
iii'rs  null  in.lividuiilD.  lOII  cnpir. 
roin  pen.wntlc-ii  nii>l  60  vopU*  froni 
tjpfwritlen  ciricinnl-  « l»«r,  (Iran, 
Puftft.  Cciiuiitflo 
Clip   size  (pniilK 
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Thr  Kriii  P.  Ilaiif  l)ii|ili»lor  Co.,  H 


"*  $7.50 

Itl.ln.,  n3J..hnSt,Ni?w?ork 


TARTARLITHINE 

For  many  years  has  been  prescribed 
by  our  leading  j)hysi(.ians.  One  writes: 
"  I  use  Tartarlithine  with  more  benefit 
tlian  any  other  drug  or  combination 
of  drugs  that  I  have  ever  used." 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  rarely  fails,  because  it 
8ui)plics  tlie  blood  with  ihe  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rlutimatisni  uric  acid.  We 
want  every  sufferer  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE 


and  booklet 
on   request. 


McKESSON&ROBBINS' 

(Soil-  .1)^1  111',  lor  the  I.irt.irlithine  Co.) 


Our  pMulers  are  ii.sked  to  tiiciiiinii  TiiK  I.itkhauv  IiKiKsr  when  writliik,'  lo  Bdvertlners. 
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PERSONAL 

An  Interview  with  the  New  Sultuii  of  Mo- 
rocco. -  An  Kngli'ihniar.  who  visited  Fez  thissumnicr. 
dis(i\i'sed  as  a  Moor,  had  some  interesting  adventun-s 
and  secured  an  interview  with  the  usur;)inn  Sultan  of 
Morocco  He  was  summoned  to  the  court  at  half 
past  eight  in  the  morning,  was  escorted  through  the 
tortuous  streets  crowded  with  Jews,  Moors,  and 
hundreds  of  Berber  tribesmen,  who  had  come  laden 
with  Rold  to  purchase  immunity  or  office  from  the 
new  ruler.  The  palace  was  guarded  by  the  remnant 
i)f  Ab<iul  Aziz's  Kuroj)ean-traineil  army  in  great 
variety  of  uniform,  accompanied  by  a  large  band 
and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  rusty  artillery. 
The  Detroit  XejrsTrihunr  ciuotes  from  this  inter- 
view as  follows 

At  length  my  summons  came  to  the  imperial 
presence.  We  made  our  way  up  some  stairs,  through 
a  room  full  of  packing-cases,  then  down  a  narrow, 
dirty  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  sofa  on 
which  Mulai  el  Hafid  was  reclining.  At  his  feet  was  a 
carpet,  on  which  we  seated  ourselves.  The  rooms 
around  were  entirely  devoid  of  either  carpets,  furni- 
ture, or  ornaments,  and  amid  the  squalor  sat  the 
monarch  who  in  less  than  a  year  has  moved  his  capi- 
tal from  Morocco  City  to  Fez.  and  who  has  won 
over  three-quarters  of  the  country  to  his  cause.  A 
single  attendant  stood  near  him;  it  was  his  duty  to 
kill  the  numerous  insects  which,  alone  maintaining 
their  loyalty  to  their  old  master,  made  repeated  and 
savage  attacks  upon  the  usurper.  Why  Mulai  el 
Hafid  had  chosen  this  attic  in  which  to  receive  us  I 
can  not  say,  unless  Ahd\il  Aziz  had  so  completely 
divested  the  palace  on  his  departure  for  Rabat  that 
there  had  been  no  time  to  restore  it. 

Mulai  el  Hafid,  which  means  "The  Heaven-Pre- 
served." is  a  man  of  about  .^4  or  35  years  of  age,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Moors  and  of  men  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  upper  part  of  his  face  strongly 
resembles  that  of  his  half-brother,  Abdul  Aziz,  whom 
I  saw  at  Rabat  in  October  last  year.  He  has  the 
same   fine  forehead    and   the  same   expressive  eyes, 


Please  send  one  copy — "A  Better  Day's  Work* 


THE  WAY  OUT 
From  Weakness  to  Povrer  by  Food  Koute. 


(retting  the  right  start  for  the  day's  work 
oft-en  means  the  difference  between  doing 
tilings  in  wholesome  comfort,  or  dragging 
along  half  dead  all  day. 

"There's  more  in  the  vise  of  proper  food 
than  many  people  ever  dream  of— more' s 
the  pity. 

' '  Three  years  ago  I  began  working  in  a  gen- 
eral store,"  writes  a  man,  "  and  between  fre- 
quent deliveries,  and  more  frequent  custom- 
("rs,  I  was  kept  on  my  feet  from  morning 
till  night. 

"Indigestion  had  troubled  me  for  some 
time,  and  in  fact  my  slight  breakfast  was 
taken  more  from  habit  than  appetite.  At 
first  this  insufficient  diet  was  not  noticed 
much,  but  at  work  it  made  me  weak  and 
liungry  long  before  noon. 

"  Yet  a  breakfast  of  rolls,  fried  foods  and 
<'offee  meant  headache,  nau.sea  and  kindred 
discomforts.  Either  way  I  was  losing  weight 
and  strength,  when  one  day  a  friend  sug- 
gested that  I  try  a  '  Grape-Nuts  breakfast.' 

"  So  I  began  with  some  stewed  fruit,  Grape- 
Xuts  and  cream,  a  soft  boiled  egg,  toast,  and 
a  cup  of  Postum.  By  noon  I  was  hungry, 
l)ut  with  a  healthy,  normal  appetite.  The 
weak,  languid  feeling  was  not  there. 

"My  head  was  clearer,nerves  steadier  than 
for  months.  Today  my  stomach  is  strong, 
my  appetite  normal,  my  bodily  power  splen- 
did and  head  always  clear. 

"There's  a  lieason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville. 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  liuman  interest. 


Sent 

With  Our 
Compliments 

AVal 

Interesting  as  a  novel  —  instructive  as  a  text-book.  It  gives 
the  history  of  accounting,  starting  horn  before  the  time  when 
contracts  were  recorded  by  notches  on  a  stick.  Gives  in 
concrete  form  hundreds  of  suggestions  for  short-cuts  in 
accounting,  and  new  ways  for  handling  detail  that  will  help 
any  business  man  —  president,  manager  or  clerk  —  to  attain  to 
a  better  day's  work.  It  is  not  a  Burrough's  Catalogue.  It 
is  a  result  of  scholarly  research  and  business  experience  which 
you'll  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  It's  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  library.  Write  for  it — on  your  letterhead — or  use  coupon. 

IjYiiie  out  0/  rzciy  ten  adding  and  listing  machines  made  are  Bityroiigks) 

Adding  and  Listing  Machines 

have  been  the  inspiration  for  many  of  the  improved  methods  discussed  in 
the  book  and  in  use  to-day. 

No  matter  what  your  business  is,  a  Burroughs  will  be  of  incalculable 
help  to  you.  There  are  58  styles  of  Burroughs,  adapted  to  every  business 
from  the  country  grocery  to  the  city  bank.  It  will  take  care  of  all  the 
brain-numbing  details  quickly  and  accurately,  and  leave  time  for  you 
and   your  clerks  to  get  other  things  done.  j,  ^^^^,,  ^n  expert  in  all 

kinds  of  numerical  operations 
with  no  possibility  oF  mistakes . 
We  will  prove  this  and  show 
why  Burroughs  is  better 
than  any  other  adding  ma- 
chine, in  construction  and 
efficiency   by   an   adequate 

Free  Trial 

in  your  office.  When  you 
write  for  our  complimentary 
book,  "A  Better  Day's 
Work,"  ask  also  for  infor- 
mation about  the  Burroughs,  and 
state  the  nature  of  your  business. 


Hand  or 
Electrically  Operated 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


How   the    Stone   Age    Man 
"Kept  Books" 

Beginnings  o(  Mathematics  and 
Commercial  Bookkeeping 
The  Abacus  and  other  calcu- 
lating devices 
Business  Practice   in  Ancient 

Babylon 
Origin  of  the  "Carbon  Copy" 
Charles  Babbage"s  "Difference 

Engine" 
Birth  of  the  Modem  Adding 
Machine 

Short  Cut  Suggestions: 

Daily  Cash  Balances 

Stock  Records  and  Inventories 

Comparative  Statements  o( 
Operating  Expenses 

Methods  of  Analyzing  Out- 
standing Accounts 

How  a  Trial  Balance  Can  be 
Handled  with  Accuracy  and 
Quickness 

Recapitulation  of  Sales  in  a 
Retail  and  Wholesale  Store 

How  to  Handle  Monthly 
Statements 

Proving  Your  Daily  Postings 
— A  Prevention  of  Trial 
Balance  Troubles 

A  Shorter  and  Belter  Way  to 
Handle  Cash  Received 

Checking  Invoices  by  Machin- 
ery 

Handling  a  Pay  RoD  With 
Quick  Accuracy 

Getting  Cost  of  Day  Labor 

L.abor  Costs  by  Jobs  —  A 
Shorter  Way 

Material  Cost  by  Jobs 

Finding  Cost  of  Pieces 

Cotton  Invoices  Made  in  one- 
third  the  Time 

Saving  Time  in  Adding  and 
Listing  Tons  and  Cwt. 

Handling  Addition  of  Feet,  In- 
ches and  Fractions  of  Inches 

A  Scheme  for  Reconcilina 
Bank  Balances 

Adding  and  Listing  Hours  and 
Minutes  in  Less  Time 

Checking  by  Grand  Totals 

Checking  Statistics 
Etc.,  Etc. 


cs 


^Mf  Sectional 

Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  (he  country. 
Artistic  appearance,    .solidity  of 
con.struclion,  with    latest  practical 
improvements,    combine     to     make 
them  the  leadinj;  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid     economy,    acquired    by     the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
(]i  amities,    combined     with     our    modern 
ethods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
ffer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
t  to  the  purchaser. 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT   PAID 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


orir  latrst  Cafaloeiie  No  25,  in  which  w*?  illustrate  the   diflerenl  Br;idfs  from  neatly 
i|i(i  OKk  tc.  th-  hiclilv  poli^liPil  Solid  M:ih<i8;inyraBe3  for  the  more  elaborate  library. 
.1.  Mr.\'l»STKOM    !»IF<;,    fOMr.tlVV,  I,ittIo    Falls,   W.  Y. 

ManufacturfTs  of  Spotional  Bookcasea  anH  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  OfBce— Flatiron  Ruildin;; 
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THF     I  riKRAin     niCJEST 


[September  19,. 


COMES  OUT  A  RIBBON 
^  LIES    FLAT 

ON  THE  BRUSH     ' 


^j^   ftWTlsePTlC 

ENTftL'^CRElAtv) 


DERFECT,  not  only  in  itsdeli- 

cious  flavor  and  wonderful 

cleansing  power,  hut  in  the  real 

convenience  of  the  new  package. 

More  efficient  than  liquid,  less 

wasteful  than  powder. 

We  couldn't  improve   the    cream 
so  we  improved  the  tube. 

Seiiil    :'    nut.-,   fnr    SfDii/ilr    IhIh. 

COLGATE  *c  CO.   D^pi  Y. 

55  J    hn  5;reet  New    t'ork 


PRIVATE    SECRETARY 

WITH  A  VAKIKI)  HISINKSS  KXl'KHI 
ENCK  IN  KNGlNKKKINt; CONThACTI.NG 
di^ircs  H  |>"-ition  He  |>(<  s  scs- 1- h  a  well- 
rouinled  ediiriitiun.  incltirlint;  ii  tcchniial 
knowledge.  He  in  an  iiccompliKhed  Stenog- 
tHpher  and  an  mlipt  Bnnkkeeper  His  hiihita 
nre  remilRr.  hix  i-h.iracter  Htcrlint;  nnd  his 
peraoniilit*  niiree.ilile.  AKe'ifiyeap).  Do  yon 
wiith  to  cj)afer  with  liim  r 

EnWARI)  I.KSMK  HKHKKNS 
;'5  Uanfortb  Avenm-.  .I.rxev  City.  N.  .T 


? 


I^ON  1  \'  cit))oviif,i  on  .)i;r  Certificate 
"*     plan  is  sccuud  by  an  independent 
mortgape  on  improved  real  estate  with 
a  value  in  excess  oi  the  oblication. 
Please  wTite  for  our  booklet  "  K." 


ctmALiSWnusssMooooo   SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Tsii 

mm  Bear  the  script  name  of 

m  ■  Stewart   Hartshorn  on  lal)el. 

'    ^         Oel  "Improved."  no  i»ck»  required. 

Wood  K oilers  Tin  Hollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


which  spcirivli  iiatiin-  .-tml  Kt?ntiinr  merri- 

ment in  an  al!n^)^t  i  hilllikt-  mannrr  whrii  he  is  in- 
terested.' lint  hen-  the  resemhlame  lietween  the 
brothers  emls  The  lower  part  of  Miilai  el  Hatid's 
fare  is  far  strunxer  He  ha-s  a  larxe  nose,  liill  iheeks, 
a  S(|uare  iaw,  and  a  very  full  lovter  lip.  ami  Hack 
mustache  and  lieard  His  coinjilexion  i>  .1  dark 
olive.  Hewasdrest  in  the  ordinary  costiinc  of  the 
Moor  .\  red  tarhush  with  a  heautifnily  rolled  rvisa  on 
hi-,  head,  a  whitc-eotton  sulkam  or  cloak,  a  white 
lellab  with  the  hood  turned  \\\>  over  hi-,  tarlnish.  a 
I>nrple  inner  cloak,  a  white  shamir.  which  is  the  ^ar 
nient  worn  ne\t  the  skin,  anil  yellow  Ncrxval  or  baKKV 
trousers.      His  feet  were  bare. 

I  stayed  with  Mulai  el  Hatid  for  nearly  twc>  hotirs. 
anrl  he  talked  on  many  siibieits  of  interest.  He 
possesses  a  fascinatiiiK  personality  and  much  diRnity. 
and  the  cares  and  trials  of  his  strenuous  campaign 
have  leit  n"  tnice  on  him. 


MORF.  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

In  a  Itiililiii  <  emelery.  .\  pathetic  story  of  a 
chilli  s  heroism  is  told  by  a  Dublin  gentleman.  Re 
cently  he  proposed  to  drive  with  his  wife  to  the  beau 
tiful  Oilasnevin  cemetery'.  OallinK  his  son,  a  brinhi 
little  iHjy,  some  four  years  old.  he  told  him  to  Ret 
ready  to  accompany  them.  The  child's  cou.itenancc 
fell,  and  the  father  said 

■"Don't  you  want  logo,  Willie?" 

The  little  lip  cjuivered,  but  the  chilil  answered. 
"Yes.  papa,  if  you  wish." 

The  child  was  stranKely  silent  liuriiiK  the  drive, 
and  when  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  entrance  he 
clunK  to  his  mother's  side,  and  looked  up  in  her  face 
with  pathetic  wistfulness. 

The  party  alighted  and  walkeil  among  the  graM - 
ami  along  the  tree  shadowed  avenues,  looking  at  the 
inscriptions  on  the  last  resting-places  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  the  <lead.  .After  an  hour  or 
so  thus  spent,  they  returned  to  the  carriage,  and  the 
father  lifted  his  little  son  to  his  scat.  The  child 
looked  surprized,  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  and  asked 

"Why.  am  I  going  back  with  you'" 

"Of  course  you  are;  why  not?" 

"I  thought  when  they  took  little  boys  to  the  ceiui- 
tery  they  left  them  there  "  said  the  chihl. 

Many  a  man  does  not  show  the  heroism  in  the  face 
of  death  that  this  child  evinced  in  what,  to  him.  had 
evidently    been    a    summons    to    leave    the    world 
l.o>ii!i»i  T>l,gr<ir>h 

I'aklnK  \o  l{lsk.  -WoRLOLY  At'\i-"Sec  lieie. 
Kdith!  That  young  man  to  whom  you've  engaged 
><)urself     is  his  future  a.ssure<l?" 

Niece-  -"Oh,  yes,  auntie!  He  was  liaptizeil  as  a 
child." — Judge. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

KorelKn. 

September  4  The  .\merican  battle  ship  tieet  sails 
from  Mclhoume  for  .-Mbany.  .\ustralia. 

September  (1.  Delagrange  establishes  a  new  aero- 
plane record  at  Issy,  France,  covering  i^\  miles 
in  2i>  minutes,  S4il  seconds. 
The  Dutch  (lovernment,  in  moderate  terms,  ■ii- 
mands  that  President  Castro,  of  Venezucl.i. 
revoke  lH.'fore  N'ovember  t  the  decree  affecting 
the  tradi'  of  Cura^.io, 

ScDtember  7  Miss  .\nnie  S  Peck  succeeds  in  reach- 
inij  the  summit  of  Mt  Huascaran.  in  Peru,  the 
hfij^'ht    •><  uliiih   is  i-stimat<Ml   at    .•(■)  000   ti-rl 


<iiti;\r  UK.vK  si»KiN<;  w.\tki:. 

"IIh  I'urliy  lias  inn<l«-   it    f»iiiouH." 

FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS    NO    EQUAL 


PERFECT  FITTING 


CLASSESAT 1/2  PRICE 


Wherever  you  Bve,  you  can  buy  accurately  fitted 
glasses  of  us,  the  manufac'.urers,  at  one-half  what 
you  would  pay  elsewhere.  You  can  wear  our  plashes 
30  days  and  if  not  perfectly  sati.sfac'on-,  return  and 
get  your  money  We  guarantee  latitf action  be- 
cause we  exclusively  use  the  Ocidarscorj\  the  only 
reliable  instrument  for  testing 
eves  at  home.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  our  Mr.  \.  J.  Shellman, 
for  2^  ye-irs  in  the  retail  optical 
business. 

Write  for  larRe  illustrated 
cata'oi;  and  (  cularscope,  both 
FRKE  prepaid. 

LEATHER  CASE  FREE 

for  your  gl.isscs  as  per  our  new 
offer.     .Ask  us  about  it. 

SPECIAL  OFFER    Wewill 
send  FRKK.a  hook  of  rheini- 
cally  prepared  tissue  paper  (or     A.  J.  l>UEl.LMAN 
cleaning  your  glasses  for  2-cint  stamp. 

GR.AND  RAPIDS  WHOlESAlE   OPTICIANS 

85  l.edyard  Bldg.,  Orand  kapids,  Miib. 

••(•hl.M  <,„■!  L.u-Q.^t  Mail  or.l.r  Optical  Ilou^r." 


SAMPLE  CIGARS 

FREE  WITH  FIRST  ORDER 

Sciul  me  $L'..'>(i  iiiul  I  will  st'iul  yoii  (it  once 
^-'xifiiiy  I'ert'octos.  iiiadt- of.siteciiilly  .si'hrted 
imported  tobacco.  If  you  are  not  con\  iiueii 
iif'ter  tryiiifroiieortwo  that  they  equal  any  3 
Cor  ."idc.  IFavaTia  ci^rar  on  tlie  market,  return 
tlieniaml  1  will  refund  von  rmoneyclieerfully. 
MY     RISK-NOT     YOURS 

If  von  don't  like  my  rlpars,  I  don't  wiiiit  your 
money.     Tluil's  fair,  isn't  il '.' 

And  include  with  your  Ilrst  oriler.sjunplesof  dilTer- 
ent  shapes  and  sizes  of  this  same  eigiir  KKKK  OF 
CH.XUriK.     I  do  this  because  it  pnvs  iiie.     You're 

homid  to  ilinl  si ihinir  that  suits  you.  even  if  you 

.send  the  Ilrst  order  liack. 

FERNANDO  ZEQRI,  130  Pearl  St..  NEW  VORK 


ALL  the  beneiits  of  a  SULPHUR  BATH 
may  be  obtained  at  home.  A  bottle  of 
SULPHROSE  surtkient  for  six  baths  sent  ex- 
])r(.-s  paid  for  5i.oo.  Free  Booklet  "  He&Itk 
and  Youthfulne«»." 

THE    SULPHROSE    COMPANY 

1..  Tnion  S(|u.m-.  -  .  -  New^'ork 

CI  on  THE  "RFAnV"  Urauphting  Instrument 
^I.UV l\  C/\  U  ¥  combines  Compass,  Pro- 
tractor Knle,  .Scale,  Square,  etc  ,  <»//  in  one,  and  you 
I  ,;rry  it  in  your  vest  poi  ket.  Made  of  .special 
rade  of  aluminum,  .Sendfor  it  now  Vouneed 
— >  ''  ^'oney  returned  it  yon  aren  t  pleased. 
^"ij^^  KEADV  MANLFACTIRINQ  CO..Depl.ll. 
Oil  I.iTinijston,  Rochtster, 
New 
York. 


AMLKICAiN  EAGLE  ROADSTER 

The  host 
vulue  on  the 
iiiiirket  for 
il\«  money. 
Sluift  drive- 
no  cliitinH  to 
rattle  and 
!•  n  n  s  u  ni  e 
iM.  w  e  r  —  »1  1 
u  o  a  r  i  n  K  ■ 
either  bull  or 
roller— not  n  pIhIii  lienrliiu  in  entlro  ear.  K.spei-lnll)- 

ndiipt.Ml  t .Miurv  r.wi.ls:  Holld  rnldier tires.    IVIee 

wllliont  top.  P\:m      Pneiimntle  Tires  e\f  rn.  Writo  at 
onoe  for  cieM-riiitive   liteiuture,  lllustrntionB,  otc 

F\ni.F  MinMnRiiE  CO..   ricpt.  \,  st.  ixmis 


BE3 


AUTO  LOG    SENT    FREE! 

I;m  ry  one  inlif^liJ  In  .M'It  C^irs  i.r  .M..i.ir  I'.'iiils.  win  llur  owner,  deiileror 
ohaun-'iir,  will  And  till*  book  v*ry  valuabi*.  It  \*  not  trelinleal,  but  In  anialter-of- 
f»it  way,  teilH  yiiii  everytlilni:  tliiit  you  w  ant  to  kniov  regard  I  ni;  .Motors  and  Wotor- 
IfiK.  II  ••¥••  lima— monay— warry.  It  i-ontnliiH  SOU  |>ui;eK  and  ninny  IIIUKtrationH. 
Till'  nio,|,.rn  niotori-t  inu-t  have  It  If  lie  wisli-g  eomfiirt  ami  all  the  aeceRgorlf'B 
neress.iry  to  iii>  t.iiiaic'  nioiiirlni{.  Remeinher  It  •■oBtn  yon  nothlni;— simply  send 
UH  .\"iir  naiiM-  ai;il  a'l'ir"---. 

KANSAS  CITY  AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLY  CO.,  60  1  E.  15th  St..  Kan*as  City,  Mo. 


'Mir  n-Hdent  iin-  nsked  to  mention    TiiK  Lithiakv  I>niK.«^T  when  writing  to  udvertlsers. 
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The  French  forces  defeat  Arab  tribesmen  at  Bou- 
denib,  Algeria,  inflicting  a  severe  loss. 
September  9. — The  Belgian  Senate  passes  the  Kongo 
annexation  treaty. 

An  American  syndicate  has  obtained  an  option  on 
the  house  built  and  occupied  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin in  Paris. 

September  10. — The  American  battle-ship  tieet  ar- 
rives at  Albany.  Australia. 
Count  Tolstoy  celebrates  his  eightieth  birthday. 

Domestic. 

General. 

September  4. — Frank  P.  Sargent,  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of  Immigration,  dies  in  Washington. 

September  5. — Forest  fires  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin destroy  one  town  and  do  damage  of  over 
a  million  dollars. 

September  6. — It  is  reported  that  in  his  next  message 
to  Congress  President  Roosevelt  will  recommend 
the  increase  of  the  army  from  60,000  to  100,000 
men. 
A  gasoline  explosion  in  a  Boston  garage  destroys 
eighty  automobiles  and  causes  a  loss  of  $300,000. 

September  8. — Constitution  Island,  near  West  Point, 
IS  presented  to  the  Government  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  and  Miss  Anna  Bartlett  Warner. 

September  10. — At  Fort  Myer,  Orville  Wright 
breaks  all  records  for  heavier-than-air  flying- 
machines,  remaining  aloft  for  65  minutes  and  52 
seconds. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  files  its  answer  to  the 
Government's  petition  for  another  trial. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  decides  that  the  com- 
modities clause  of  the  Hepburn  Railroad  Act  is 
unconstitutional. 

Political. 

September  5. — Governor  Hughes,  Senator  Beveridge, 
and  Governor  Harris  speak  at  the  opening  of  the 
Republican  campaign  at  Youngstown,  O. 
Mr.  Taft  decides  to  make  an  extended  speaking- 
trip,  beginning  about  September  21. 

September  6. — The  Democratic  campaign  text-book 
IS  issued. 
Mr.  Bryan  leaves  Lincoln  for  a  three-weeks  speak- 
ing-trip. 


makes      Labor-Day 


September    7. — Mr.      Bryan 
speeches  in  Chicago. 

September  8. — The  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Temperance  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  announces  that  it  will  carry  the  fight  to 
defeat  Speaker  Cannon  into  his  own  district. 

September  9. — Representative  George  L.  Lilley  re- 
ceives the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor 
of  Connecticut. 


A  KENTUCKY  EXPERIENCE 
Cofiee  and  Tea  Still  at  Work 


A  Ky.  lady  had  a  very  agreeable  experi- 
ence, in  leaving  off  coffee  drinking  which 
she  found  harmful,  and  taking  on  Postum. 
She  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  tell  others 
of  her  good  fortune.     She  says  : 

"For  over  20  years  I  suffered  from  ner- 
vous trouble.  Four  years  ago  I  was  down 
with  nervous  prostration  and  heart  trou- 
ble. After  several  months  of  misery,  my 
doctor,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  told 
me  I  must  quit  coffee  and  tea. 

"What  was  I  to  do?  1  must  have  some 
warm  beverage  for  breakfast  as  I  had  never 
done  without  one  in  my  life. 

"  I  decided  to  try  Postum,  little  thinking 
it  would  amount  to  anything.  At  first  I  did 
not  like  it,  but  when  we  boiled  it  15  min- 
utes, until  it  was  dark  and  rich,  it  was  deli- 
cious, and  I  soon  began  to  feel  better. 

"After  using  Postum  constantly  three 
years  I  feel  like  a  different  person.  I  always 
had  been  a  poor  sleeper  but  now  sleep  well 
and  am  in  perfect  health.  And  I  give  the 
credit  to  Postum. 

"My  entire  family  now  use  it  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  beverage  at  meals.  I  am 
an  enthusiastic  friend  of  Postum  and  I  know 
that  what  it  has  done  for  me  it  will  do  for 
others,  so  I  never  let  a  chance  go  by  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  those  who  suffer  from  coffee 
drinking." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Eead  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


^ 


Hawmi((al  hais 

It's  because  of  the  fact  that  the  hat  is  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  man's  attire  that  he  should  exercise  greater  judgment  in  its  selection 
than  any  other  article  of  apparel. 

It's  safe  to  buy  a  Hawes,  VOn  Gal  Hat  because  quality  of 
materials,  workmanship,  style,  fit  and  finish  are  doubly  guaranteed  by 
dealer  and  maker. 

The  new  Hawes,  VOn  Gal  Hats  for  Fall  and  Winter  offer  a 
wide  latitude  of  choice  in  style-  No  matter  what  your  hat  requirements, 
there  is  a  Hawes,  von  Gal  Hat  exactly  suited  to  your  face,  your 
figure   and   your   fancy.     Ask    your    dealer.      Prices,   $3,    $4    and    $5. 


We  are  Makers 
of  the 


Celebrated  $3,00 
Hat 


If  not  at  your  local  dealer's,  write  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book  "  G  ."  We  will 
fill  your  order  direct  from  the  factory  if  you  will  indicate  style  wanted  and  give  your  hat 
size,  your  beiglit,  weight  and  waist  measure.     Add  25  cents  to  cover  cost  of  expressagt. 


INCORPORATED^ 

FACTORIES:  ^^S  BrOadway,  New  York        wholesale  offices: 

DANBURY,  Connecticut  CHICAGO        BOSTON 


A  SHAVE  A  DAY 


Every  day  in  the  year — every  year,  without  the 
slightest  smarting  sensation. 
That's  the  Carbo  Magnetic  story  in  a  nutshell. 
Carbo  Magnetic  Razors  are  electrically  tempered 
are  hard  as  flint,  and  bold  their  edge  indefinitely. 

NO  NEW  BIADES-NO  ANNUAL  TAX 
ONE  RAZOR  LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

Writf  for  booklet,  "Hints  on  ShaviiiR."  stating:  yciiir  dpiiler's  name,  and 
wJKither  or  not  lie  hainllcs  the  Carbo  >lagnetic  I  ay.or  -.-Vie.  «jll  then  arrange  so 
that  yon  can  test  one  for  30  days  without  obligation  on  your  part  to  iiiirchase'. 

Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  445-447  Broadway,  New  York 


NO  HONING 


&~mm 


Double  concave 
for  heavy  beards 
$3.00 


Carbo-l\1agnetic 

Strop 

$I.OO 


RAZOR 


NOCRINDINC 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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on  that  date 
truly  yours , 


When  you  sign 
your  letters  you 
"O.  K."  their  ap- 
pearance as  well  as 
their  contents. 

Then  see  that  what 
goes  out  with  your 
approval  creates 
the  impression  you 
wish.  The  accurate, 
clean-cut  work  of  a 

^mfli  Premier 
lypewriier 

commands  respect. 

Write  us  or  any  Smith 
Premier  branch  for 
descriptive  literature. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company 
Srncute.  N.  Y.  Bruich  Stores  Evenrwhete 


The  Kjsnyon  Idea 

"We  started  with  the  idea  that  clothing  making  customs  could  be  im- 
proved to  the  betterment  of  the  product  by  a  manufacturing  system  not  used 
anywhere  else  for  making  clothing.  That  this  idea  is  a  success  is  proven  by 
the  growth  of  our  clean,  bright,  sanitary  factories — the  largest  in  the  world 
of  their  kind. 

"Instead  of  a  group  of  workers  finishing  the  garments  with  varying  skill 
(and  varied  results),  as  in  the  usual  sweat-shop  method,  each  portion  of  the 
work  is  done  by  an  operator  who  does  nothing  else  but  that  one  part,  which 
work  ii  inspected  before  passed  on  for  the  next  operation,  and  so,  by  steps, 
with  constant  comparisons  to  stand  >rds  by  expert  examiners,  through  hands 
that  have  become  skilled  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  one  process  allotted  to 
them,  the  coats  are  finished  exactly  like  the  skilled  designer's  plan;  all  pre- 
cisely alike,  no  variation  in  workmanship  and  with  a  perfection  in  final  result 
never  before  attamed. 

"Hiving  conquered  with  Rain-Coats  we  applied  this  process  to  Ovcr- 
coits,  Top-Coats  and  Trousers.  We  next  perfected  the  rubberized  Rain- 
Coit  by  scientifically  ascertaining  what  dyes  would  not  damage  the  ruhber 
and  what  fabrics  would  not  spoil  in  the  rubberizing  process,  making  these 
products  reliabh,  serviceable  and  useful,  bringing  out  advance  styles  at  an 
expense  no  smaller  production  would  permit. " 

The  same  critic  il  analysis  that  perfected  their  products  is  applied  to  their 
advertiiing.     They  aim  to  reach   people  who  are  most  certain  to  be  inter- 
ested in  their  goods,  and  the  price  for  the  service  must  be  right.    The  follow- 
ing letter  explains  itself: 
J.  WALTER  THOMPSON  CO..  New  York  City. 

Please  enter  our  order  for  Ainslee's,  The  Popular  and  Smith's,  at  Trio  rates.  Men 
an-J  women  who  pay  13  cents  for  these  publications  are  good  "prospertj,"  and  we  see 
p'ainly  that  we  can  reach  more  readers  and  appropriately  advertise  more  of  our  lines  per 
dollar  of  cost  with  this  Trio  than  with  any  other  one  investment. 

C.  KENYON  COMPANY. 

Factories,  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  C.  Kenyon  Co.  reasoned  as  follows : 

Here  are  three  different  magazines,  one,  Ainslee's,  of  high-class  fiction,  which,  inves- 
tigation showed,  is  largely  read  by  women  of  refinement,  and  by  many  men. 

Another,  The  Popular,  made  up  of  stories  of  adventure,  clever  detective  yarrs,  and 
those  blood-quickemng  tales  enjoyed  by  all,  but  especially  by  men  of  active  thought  and 
keen  intelligence. 

The  Third,  Smith's  Magazine,  illustrated,  finely  edited,  yet  appealing  to  different 
instincts  than  either  of  the  others,  seeking  to  encourage  its  readers  in  the  battle  of  life,  not 
bemoaning  the  ills  of  existence. 

Here  certainly  was  a  versatility  to  match  the  wide  variety  of  the  Kenyon  line.  Here, 
also,  was  this  wide  variety  published  from  a  single  source,  purchasable  at  a  combined  rate 
which  figured  but  74  cents  per  thousand  of  circulation,  which  none  of  the  single-class  papers 
of  similar  Quality  could  offer.  The  whole  Kenyon  line  could  be  benefited  at  one  stroke. 
They  struck.     Here  is  what  they  get : 

AINSLEE'S  -  -  250,000  copies  per  month 
POPULAR  -  -  330,000  copies  per  month 
SMITH'S     -     -     -     150,000  copies  per  month 

Thus  the  C.  Kenyon  Co.'s  advertisement  will  appear  in  730,000  copies  and  will 
undoubtedly  go  before  three  and  a  half  million  people  monthly.  For  this  they  will  pay 
$340  per  page.  This  is  a  lower  rate  than  can  be  had  in  most  magazines  selling  for  ten 
cents  per  copy,  and  lower  than  any  other  publications  selling  for  fifteen  cents,  or  higher,  per 
copy.  This  is  the  Nel: 
High  in  Qaalily     Big  in  Qoantily    Low  in  Price     And  no  Dnplicalion  of  Circulations 

C.  C.   VERNAM,  General  Manager,  7th  Ave.  and  15th  St.,  New  York  City 


'He  hd.d  sma.ll  skill  o' horse  f-lesh 
who  bought" a. goose  ^oride  onVBon'bbaJ^e 
ordind.rysod.ps       ^^^^^ 
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SAVE '73 


ONK  VOMIMK. 

I  111'  I  Mi  CI"  liv  Miiiliii^'  yiMii' order  NOW. 

.N«»Moii«-y  till  ncMilicd  txMik  IsrciKly; 
tlicn  $4.11.1  In  111!  wild  have  lllcd  iidvan(c-<>f.|iul>llcn- 
tioii  order ;  ?>t;.(Ki  icifiiiiir  )irlce  to  all  others.  Satls- 
fiii'iliin  Kunrunieed  or  IkkiK  inkeii  hm-V.  iind  money 
refunded.  SKNIJ  OKDKK  TO-nAY. 
air  .s,  „,(  thi,,  ,!,(,..  trith  tmur  ortlrr  !•>  frctirr  fi  on  ratr. 
FUNK  a  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  N.  V  TC] 
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.Selected.      WilhPorli.ut      t:lotli,  75  cents. 
FUNK  A  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  WEW  YORK 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


OPENING  WITH   HOT  SHOT 

LAST  week  the  political  skirmishing  came  to  a  close  and  the 
opposing  forces  joined  battle  all  along  the  line.  The  first 
sign  that  the  heaN-y  artillery  had  come  into  action  was  the  publi- 
cation of  the  President's  letter  virtually  repudiating  Mr.  Bryan's 
claim  to  be  the  heir  to  the  "Roosevelt  policies."  This  led  to  a 
spirited  exchange  of  hot  shot  between  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Taft,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  former  was  accused  of  trying  to  escape 
from  his  record,  and  the  latter  of  wandering  from  his  platform  and 
"dodging  the  issues."  Mr.  Taft  speaks  of  the  adroitness  acquired 
by  his  opponent  "in  a  twelve  years'  hunt  for  an  issue  on  which  he 
can  be  elected  President."  In  return  Mr.  Bryan  hints  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  more  soft-hearted  than  he  should  have  been  toward  favor- 
seeking  corporations  in  the  Philippines. 

Evidently  the  beginning  of  the  whole  matter  was  Mr.  Bryan's 
recent  claim  that  he,  rather  than  Mr.  Taft,  was  logically  the  man 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  reform  begun  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  "  The 
President  has  tried  to  bequeath  certain  reforms  to  the  Republican 
candidate,"  said  Mr.  Brj'an,  "but  I  am  next  of  blood  in  the  reform 
business,  and  they  come  to  me."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  it 
wasn't  so  much  a  legacy  as  a  restitution,  since  the  reforms  in  ques- 
tion were  his  originally — in  short,  that  he  "was  not  only  the  heir 
apparent,  but  the  parent."  Thereupon  the  President  lost  no  time 
in  inditing  a  letter  to  Conrad  Kohrs,  of  Montana — and  incidentally 
to  the  American  people — which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  who  he 
regards  as  his  heir.  Of  Mr.  Taft  he  writes  :  "  There  is  no  fight  for 
decency  and  fair  dealing  which  I  have  waged  in  which  I  have  not 
had  his  heartiest  and  most  effective  sympathy  and  support,  and 
the  policies  for  which  I  stand  are  his  policies  as  much  as  mine." 
To  quote  further : 

"I  have  naturally  .t  peculiar  interest  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Taft, 
and  in  seeing  him  backed  by  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, which  will  heartily  support  his  policies.  For  the  last  ten 
years,  while  I  have  been  Governor  of  New  York  and  President,  I 
have  been  thrown  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  him,  and  he  and 
I  have  on  everj'  essential  point  stood  in  heartiest  agreement, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  We  have  the  same  views  as  to  what  is  de- 
manded by  the  national  interest  and  honor,  both  within  our  own 
borders  and  as  regards  the  relations  of  this  nation  with  other 
nations 

"  It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  of  this  letter  to  discuss  all  the 
many  and  infinitely  varied  questions  of  moment  with  which  Mr, 
Taft  as  President  would  have  to  deal ;  let  him  be  judged  by  what 
he  has  himself  done  and  by  what  the  Administration,  in  which  he 
has  played  so  conspicuous  a  part,  has  done." 

In  this  letter  the  President  goes  on  to  discuss  Mr.  Taft's  attitude 
toward  organized  capital  and  organized  labor.     Of  the  former,  as 


represented  by  the  railroads,  he  says  in  part:  "Mr.  Taft  can  be 
trusted  to  exact  justice  from  the  railroads  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  can  be  trusted  to  do  justice  to  the  railroads."  Of  labor — which 
Mr,  Gompers  and  others  assert  is  incurably  hostile  to  Taft — he 
writes :  "  If  there  is  one  body  of  men  more  than  another  whose 
support  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  challenge  on  behalf  of  Secretary 
Taft,  it  is  the  body  of  wage-workers  of  the  country,"  If  as  a  judge 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  labor  by  his  use  of  injunctions,  he 
has  also  "  incurred  the  bitter  hostility  of  foolish  and  bigoted  re- 
actionaries by  his  frank  criticism  of  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  in- 
junction in  labor  disputes,  and  he  is  pledged  to  do  all  he  can  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  injunction.** 
Moreover,  it  was  a  decision  of  Judge  Taft's  which  "for  the  first 
time  gave  full  vitality  to  the  principles  of  the  employers'  liability 
for  injuries  done  workmen."  As  to  his  issuance  of  injunctions 
while  on  the  bench,  the  President  is  "content  to  rest  his  case  on 
these  very  injunctions."     Thus: 

"  I  ask  that  every  responsible  and  fair-minded  member  of  a  labor 
organization  read  these  injunctions  for  himself, 

"  If  he  will  do  so,  instead  of  condemning  them  he  will  heartily 
approve  of  them,  and  will  recognize  this  further  astonishing  fact 
that  the  principles  laid  down  by  Judge  Taft  in  these  very  injunc- 
tions, which  laboring  people  are  asked  to  condemn,  are  themselves 
the  very  principles  which  are  now  embodied  in  the  laws  or  prac- 
tises of  every  responsible  labor  organization.  No  responsible 
organization  would  now  hesit  te  to  condemn  the  abuses  against 
which  Judge  Taft's  injunctions  were  aimed.  The  principles  which 
he  therein  so  wisely  and  fearlessly  laid  down  serve  as  a  charter  of 
liberty  for  all  of  us,  for  wage-workers,  for  employers,  for  the  gen- 
eral public,  for  they  rest  on  the  principles  of  fair  dealing  for  all, 
of  even-handed  justice  for  all 

"Judge  Taft  was  a  leader,  a  pioneer,  while  on  the  bench,  in  the 
effort  to  get  justice  for  the  wage-worker,  in  jealous  championship 
of  his  rights  ;  and  all  upright  and  far-sighted  laboring  men  should 
hold  it  to  his  credit  that  at  the  same  time  he  fearlessly  stood  against 
the  abuses  of  labor,  just  as  he  fearlessly  stood  against  the  abuses 
of  capital." 

Mr.  Taft,  continues  the  President,  "can  always  be  trusted  to  do 
a  little  better  than  his  word."  As  to  other  characteristics  which 
fit  him  for  the  Presidency,  we  read  : 

"The  true  friend  of  reform,  the  true  foe  of  abuses,  is  the  man 
who  steadily  perseveres  in  righting  wrongs,  in  warring  against 
abuses,  but  whose  character  and  training  are  such  that  he  never 
promises  what  he  can  not  perform :  that  he  always  a  little  more 
than  makes  good  what  he  does  promise,  and  that,  while  steadily 
advancing,  he  never  permits  himself  to  be  led  into  foolish  excesses 
which  would  damage  the  very  cause  he  champions. 

"  In  Mr.  Taft  we  have  a  man  who  combines  all  of  these  qualities 
to  a  degree  which  no  other  man  in  our  public  life  since  tiie  Civil 
War  has  surpassed.     To  a  flaming  hatred  of  injustice,  to  a  scorn 
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of  all  that  is  base  and  mean,  to  a'hearty  sympathy  with  the  opprest, 
he  unites  entire  disinterestedness,  courage  both  moral  and  physi- 
cal of  the  very  highest  type,  and  a  kindly  generosity  of  nature 
which  makes  him  feel  that  all  of  his  fellow  countrymen  are  in  very 
truth  his  friends  and  brothers,  that  their  interests  are  his,  and  that 
all  his  great  qualities  are  to  be  spent  with  lavish  freedom  in  their 

service 

"On  tiie  bench  Judge  Taft  showed  the  two  qualities  which  make 
a  great  judge  ;  wisdom  and  moral  courage.  They  are  also  the  two 
qualities  which  make  a  great  President." 

Mr.  Bryan  is  answered  but  not  mentioned  in  this  letter.  "  .Mr. 
Bryan  has  lost  another  legacy  suit,"  comments  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.) ;  and  it  is  generally  agreed  by  Republican  and  in- 
dependent papers  that  his  daring  bid  for  Republican  support  as  the 
logical  inheritor  of  the  Roosevelt  reforms  has  been  robbed  of  much 


in  INK    II     OVKK. 

A  simple  lesson  in  subtraction. 
—  Porter  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat . 

of  its  effectiveness.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter  "is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  ridiculous  Bryan  claim  to  the  heirship  of  the  Roosevelt 
policies,"  remarks  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  "brother  Charlie's  " 
paper.  But  it  is  chiefly  important,  according  to  the  Boston  Herald 
(Ind.),  as  evidence  that  Mr.  Bryan's  claims  to  the  heirship  were 
taken  seriously  in  some  sections,  especially  in  the  Middle  West. 
"  If  Rooseveltism  is  still  the  political  touchstone  there,"  adds  The 
Herald,  "the  President's  indorsement  of  Mr.  Taft  should  be  suffi- 
cient." It  will  be  especially  helpful  to  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy  in 
the  Far  West  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  West,  predicts  the  Hartford 
Courant  (Rep.).  Nothing  can  make  the  President's  "splendid 
indorsement"  of  Mr.  Taft  anything  less  than  "a  great  and  far- 
reaching  force  affecting  profoundly  the  course  of  tlie  campaign," 
says  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.);  and  the  Philadelphia  Xorlli 
American,  one  of  the  loyalest  of  the  Roosevelt  papers,  remarks  : 
"It  is  the  ballot  of  the  'con.science  voter  '  that  elects  Presidents  ; 
and  this  letter  is  the  needed  call  to  such  citizens  from  the  citizen 
they  trust  more  than  any  other  man  alive."  Similar  views  arc  ex- 
prest  with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  by  most  of  the  Republi- 
can papers,  among  them  the  I'liiladelphia  Press,  the  Springfield 
In  ion.  The  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Columbus),  the  Pittsburg  Pis 
patch,  and  the  B.dtimore  American.  The  New  York  Globe  ( Rep. ). 
however,  thinks  llie  dispute  over  the  inheritance  of  the  "  Roosevelt 
policies"  a  silly  one,  since  the  American  people  "are  about  the 
business  of  selecting,  not  a  proxy,  but  a  President." 
The  Indianapolis  .\'cu<s  (Ind.)  remarks  that  the  Roosevelt  poll 


cies,  measured  by  what  they  have  achieved,  do  not  form  such  a 
dazzling  inheritance  after  all.     To  quote  : 

"The  policy  of  fining  large  corporations  for  violation  of  the  law, 
instead  of  putting  their  officers  (through  whom  alone  they  can  act) 
in  jail,  received  a  severe  setback  when  the  Standard-Oil  fine  was 
set  aside.  The  policy  embodied  in  the  commodities  clause  of  the 
Hepburn  Rate  Bill  got  a  terrible  jolt  when  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  declared  that  the  clause  was  unconstitutional.  And  finally 
we  would  remind  the  people  that  not  one  trust  has  really  been 
'l)usted.'  It  is  even  intimated  that  the  (lovernment  has  found  it 
impossible  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Harriman's  operations 
in  the  Far  West." 

This  retort  makes  its  appearance  in  the  Democratic  press  also, 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  adding  the  following  details  to 
the  indictment : 

"  Under  Roosevelt  the  cost  of  living  outstript  the  price  of  labor 
so  far  that  the  man  on  a  salary  has  found  the  problem  of  making 
buckle  and  tongue  meet  a  hard  thing. 

"And  did  this  increased  cost  in  living  go  to  the  producer  of  the 
things  on  which  we  live  ? 

"  Beef  costs  more  than  ever  before,  but  the  cattle-grower  has 
benefited  little  by  the  advance.     The  profit  has  gone  to  the  trust. 

"  Last  fall  the  price  of  live  cattle  and  hogs  went  down,  down, 
down,  but  the  price  of  meat  to  the  consumer  and  small  dealer  re- 
mained at  the  high  figure.     The  Beef  Trust  cut  the  fat  both  ways. 

"Under  Roosevelt,  Kentucky  saw  the  Tobacco  Trust  kill  com- 
petition and  then  send  the  price  of  tobacco  down  until  it  was  sold 
below  cost,  and  the  producer  could  either  accept  that  figure  or 
starve. 

"A  man  confronted  with  starvation  is  not  going  to  die  without  a 
struggle,  and  the  Night  Rider  began  his  work." 

In  the  main,  however,  the  independent  press  regard  the  letter  as 
a  "  hard  jolt "  for  Bryan.  This  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Washington  Times,  the  Baltimore  News,  the  Washington  Star, 
and  the  Springfield  Republican.  Says  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.): 

"Between  the  last  words  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  which  he  indi- 
cated that  it  was  the  duty  of  conservative  Democrats  to  support 
Mr.  Taft,  and  the  letter  of  President  Roosevelt  in  which  he  practi- 
cally tells  the  progressive  Republicans  that  it  is  their  duty  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Bryan  has  much  to  talk  about  during  his  trip 
in  New  York  State." 

Many  Democratic  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  dwell  upon  the 
theory  that  the  writing  of  such  a  letter  means  that  "the  Bryan 
scare  "  had  reached  Oyster  Bay.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the  Buffalo  Times,  owned  by  Norman 
E.  Mack,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  says: 

"Roosevelt  on  the  stump  would  be  a  death-bed  confession  that 
Taft  is  in  a  desperate  plight.  Roosevelt  writing  private  letters 
with  the  view  of  having  them  exploited  means  pretty  much  the 
same  thing.  And  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  amusing  light  comedy 
of  'The  Illumination  of  Conrad  Kohrs. '  " 

hVom  Mr.  Bryan  himself  the  President's  letter  has  drawn  a 
vigorous  counter-attack  upon  Taft,  accusing  him  of  being  at  odds 
with  his  platform,  and  challenging  him  to  define  his  position.  As 
to  the  trust  question,  says  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  course  of  an  interview  : 
"There  are  more  trusts  in  the  country  to-day  than  there  were 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated,  and  Mr.  Taft  favors  a  weak- 
ening rather  than  a  strengthening  of  the  antitrust  law,  for  he  has 
advocated  an  amendment  that  will  limit  the  operation  of  the  law 
to  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade."  And  he  adds:  "A  few  plain, 
simple  sentences  from  Mr.  Taft  will  be  worth  more  than  the  eulogy 
that  the  President  pronounced." 

Mr.  Taft  responds  immediately  with  "a  few  plain  sentences," 
and  tlie  party  papers  take  up  the  cudgels  joyously  on  both  sides. 
Says  Mr.  Taft,  in  part : 

"  In  my  notification  speech,  and  in  other  speeches  made  since,  I 
attempted  to  make  clear  my  position  on  all  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
jiaign.     If  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  unable  to  understand  them   1  can 
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■'there  are  rights  of  liberty  and  property  that 
are  i  secure  against  hostile  legislative  action."— 
Judge  Gray.  — De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  A'^^^rt/. 


SAWING    UP    THE    BIG  STICK. 

— Rogers  ia  the  Harrisburg  Patriot. 


THE    COURTS   AND    THE   BIG    STICK. 


not  make  them  clear.  I  stand  on  my  record  in  office  and  what  I 
have  said.  Mr.  Tiryan  should  devote  a  little  time  to  his  own 
record,  from  which  he  seems  to  be  struggling  to  separate  himself 
with  all  the  adroitness  acquired  in  a  twelve  years'  hunt  for  an  issue 
on  which  he  can  he  elected  President.  The  readiness  with  which 
Mr.  Bryan  in  successive  Presidential  campaigns  passes  from  one 
paramount  issue  to  another  shows  that  the  chief  consideration 
which  has  affected  his  selection  of  an  issue  has  been  its  plausibility 
in  attracting  votes.  .  .  .  He  does  not  now  say  whether  he  is  still 
in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver." 

To  the  charge  of  changeableness  Mr.  Bryan  replies  that  "the 
money  question  has  been  taken  out  of  politics  because  the  unex- 
pected discoveries  of  gold  have  given  the  increase  which  was  de- 
manded by  the  Republican  party  as  well  as  by  the  Democratic 
party."  As  to  government  ownership  of  railroads,  Mr.  Bryan 
says  : 

"On  the  railroad  question  he  has  exprest  himself  as  strongly  as 
I  have.  He  has  said  and  the  President  also  has  said  that  govern- 
ment ownership  will  follow  if  the  railroads  prevent  regulation.  1 
have  said  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  desire  government  ownership. 
I  hope  that  the  railroads  will  permit  regulation.  Our  position 
only  differs  in  that  he  has  more  faith  than  I  have  in  the  willing- 
ness of  the  railroads  to  be  regulated  ;  but  we  agree  that  the  subject 
of  ownership  is  one  that  cannot  be  determined  until  effective  regu- 
lation has  been  tried,  so  that  ownership  is  not  an  i^isue,  and  I  have 
never  sought  to  make  it  an  issue." 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Bryan  claims  that  Mr.  Taft  is  only  now  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  reforms  which  Mr.  Bryan  advocated  many 
years  ago,  among  these  being  tariff  reform,  the  popular  election  of 
Senators,  the  income  tax,  and  Filipino  independence. 

"A  very  good  start  indeed  toward  a  brisk  campaign,"  exclaims 
the  Washington  Post  (Ind.).  Slipping,  in  its  enthusiasm,  into  a 
somewhat  mixt  metaphor  of  arena  and  prize-ring,  the  same  paper 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  voters  are  the  audience — they  are  not  the  gladiators.  But 
just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Taft  rises  and  smites  Mr.  Bryan,  and  receives 
in  return  a  jolt  that  shakes  his  rotundity,  the  apathy  of  the  voters 
will  disappear.  It  is  human  nature  to  take  sides.  Some  of  the 
voters  will  begin  to  see  great  fighting  qualities  in  the  Nebraska 
Whirlwind.  Others  will  perceive  that  the  Ohio  Mastodon  does 
wonderful  footwork  for  a  heavy  weight.  Enthusiasm  will  rise  as 
the  combatants  skirmish  toward  a  clinch.  It  will  be  at  fever  heat 
when  they  begin  the  delivery  of  real  short-arm  punches 

"Get  busy,  gentlemen.  The  people  are  all  present,[the  match  is 
even,  the  prize  is  great.  Let  the  fight  be  fast  and  furious,  but  fair, 
and  may  the  best  man  win." 


MR.  OLNEY  OUT  FOR  BRYAN 

AS  the  vote  of  the  "  Cleveland  Democrats  "  on  November  3  will 
not  only  be  an  interesting,  but  a  very  important,  and  per- 
haps a  decisive,  factor  in  the  result,  the  declaration  of  Richard 
Olney  for  Bryan  comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  those  Republi- 
cans who  were  reckoning  this  vote  as  solid  for  Taft.  Mr.  Olney's 
letter  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  "ap- 
peal strongly  to  voters  who,  disgruntled  by  Rooseveltism  and  the 
Taft  succession,  want  to  persuade  themselves  that  a  vote  cast  for 
Bryan  would  do  no  harm."  Furtliermore,  says  The  Transcript., 
"if  the  Bryanites  are  to  make  serious  efforts  to  carry  New  York, 
as  their  latest  harmony  program  may  indicate,  his  letter  should 
prove  a  substantial  contribution  to  their  cause."  The  Brooklyn 
Citizen  (Dem.)  regards  it  as  now  clear  "that  Mr.  Taft  has  nothing 
in  the  way  of  support  to  expect  from  conservative  Democrats," 
and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Here  and  there  an  individual  may  doubtless  be  found  who  still 
argues  as  if  the  issues  of  twelve  years  ago  were  the  issues  of  to- 
day, but  such  examples  of  belated  and  stagnant  intelligence  are 
few  and  far  between.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  Democratic 
party  has  become  united,  and  Mr.  Bryan  is  morally  certain  to  re- 
ceive a  support  as  cordial  as  that  which  carried  Mr.  Cleveland 
twice  in  triumph  to  the  White  House." 

The  letter  of  President  Cleveland's  Attorney-General  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  comes  as  a  counterblast  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  good 
word  for  Taft,  noticed  in  these  pages  on  September  12.  Tiie 
Cleveland  letter  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.,  an  old  Cleve- 
land organ  that  is  supporting  Taft ;  the  Olney  letter  appears  in 
The  Worlds  an  old  Cleveland  paper  that  is  supporting  Bryan. 
Mr.  Olney's  main  objection  to  Mr.  Taft  is  his  pledge  to  carry  out 
the  Roosevelt  methods.  The  Roosevelt  plan,  he  notes,  "contem- 
plates exceptions  and  discriminations  by  the  National  Executive 
in  favor  of  the  particular  persons  and  interests  he  happens  to  be- 
friend," and  he  takes  it  that  Mr.  Taft  will  follow  tliis  plan.  He 
"may  be  expected  to  select  some  violators  for  prosecution  and 
punishment,  and  to  give  others  a  complete  immunity  bath,"  and 
will  "publicly  assail  judges  whose  official  acts  disappoint  the 
Executive."  While  Bryan  has  frankly  advocated  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  "  Roosevelt  and  his  di.sciple  Taft  are  fa- 
voring a  kind  and  degree  of  government  regulation  of  railroads 
which  make  government  ownership  of  railroads  both  logical  and 
imperative."     Mr.  Bryan  is  excused  for  adopting  the   injunction 
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HKYAN  S   CLAIMS. 


The  Democratic  Party- "Say,  Bill, aren't  you  putting  it  on 
pretty  thick?    Vou  know  I  can't  carry  half  these  States." 

-  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis /oMrwa/. 

issue  because  he  has  not  had  a  thorough  judicial  training,  but  that 
Mr.  Taft  should  coquet  with  this  proposition  "  is  one  of  the  most 
depressing  spectacles  of  the  times."  Mr.  Olney  believes  Bryan's 
election  would  help  business  because  Mr.  Taft  would  continue  "the 
unsettling,  exciting,  and  perturbed  conditions  and  controversies  " 
of  the  Roosevelt  regime,  while  under  Mr.  Bryan  "for  an  indefinite 
period  novel  and  startling  experiments  with  the  industries  of  the 
country  would  be  at  least  deferred,  and  capital  and  labor  alike 
could,  for  a  season  at  least,  count  upon  the  facts  e.ssential  to  the 
intelligent  and  successful  conduct  of  business."  Mr.  Olney  accuses 
the  Republican  party  of  insincerity  in  its  professions  of  tariff  re- 
form, declares  that  it  is  permeated  with  militarism,  and  will  not 
do  justice  to  the  Philippines,  and  says  : 

"  It  is  true  that  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day  is  made  up  of 
groups  with  diverse  views  and  aims  on  various  more  or  less  impor- 
tant topics.  Vet,  taken  as  a  wliole,  it  is  the  best-organized  pro- 
test there  is  against  Republican  misrule— against  the  excesses  of 
all  sorts  brought  on  by  the  long  Republican  revel  in  unlimited 
power — against  excesses  in  expenditures,  in  taxation,  in  territo- 
rial expansion,  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  militar\-  arma- 
ments, in  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  governmental  action,  in 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  General  Government  to  the  en- 
feeblement  of  the  .State  governments. 

"Whoever  believes  in  the  prevailing  policies  and  tendencies  of 
the  Republican  party  will  of  course  act  with  that  party  in  the  pend- 
ing Presiflential  contest.  But  whoever  believes  those  policies  and 
tendencies  to  be  vicious  and  injurious  can  record  his  belief  and 
make  it  effective  in  no  other  way  than  by  acting  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Not  to  take  that  course  is  to  give  more  or  less  sup- 
port to  the  very  policies  and  tendencies  he  condemns.  Neither 
should  he  be  deterred  from  it  because  certain  policies,  once 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  Democratic  and  so  described,  do  not 
command  his  approval.  They  can  now  be  described  as  Republi- 
can with  ecjual  propriety  because  ihey  are  policies  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  extreme  wings  of  both  parties. 

"  In  the  coming  elections,  there  are  Republicans  wiio  will  vote 
for  iSryan  as  being  more  radical  than  Taft,  and  there  are  Demo- 
crats who  will  vote  for  Taft  because,  as  the  replica  of  Roosevelt, 
he  should  be  more  radical  than  Bryan.  In  respect  of  the  radical 
policies  referred  to  and  gener. illy  though  indetinitely  designated  as 
socialistic,  both  parties  are  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  The  Re- 
publican party  with  all  branches  of  the  (Jovernment  at  its  com- 
mand may  do  sonutliing  toward  executing  those  policies — the 
Democratic  party  could  not  until  several  succeeding  elections  had 
put  the  Governinciii  wiiolly  in  its  hands. 


"The  pressing  practical  duty  of  the  hour,  therefore,  is  to  defeat 
the  Republican  party  in  the  now  pending  election,  a  result  which 
among  other  things  will  do  much  toward  bringing  to  their  senses 
the  ultraradical  elements  of  both  parties." 

The  Times,  which  published  the  Cleveland  letter,  regards  Mr. 
Olney "s  article  as  "astonishing,"  and  it  remarks  : 

"If  we  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Olney  was  an  exceedingly  careful 
man,  we  should  be  almost  [persuaded,  after  a  careful  reading  of 
his  long  communication  in  The  World,  that  he  had  not  read  the 
speeches  and  the  platform  of  Mr.  Bnian,  so  unsparingly  does  he 
condemn  Mr.  Taft  for  holding  opinions  and  avowing  principles 
that  belong  by  right  of  established  title  to  Mr.  Bryan,  and  are 
found  most  unequivocally  set  forth  in  his  utterances  and  in  the 
Denver  platform." 

It  then  goes  on  to  criticize  Mr.  Olney  s  picture  of  Brjan,  thus  : 

"Mr.  Olney 's  letter  is  an  effective  arraignment  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
since  he  states  with  great  force  and  clearness  his  dissent  from  the 
Bryan  policies,  but  it  is  altogether  lacking  in  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  Mr.  Taft,  because  for  the  purpose  of  his  contention 
he  has  seen  fit  to  construct  a  man  of  straw  who  not  only  is  not  the 
real  Taft,  but  is  totally  unlike  him.  The  most  that  we  can  make 
out  of  Mr.  Olney's  deliverance  is  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  all 
candidates  and  all  platforms,  but  believes  that  the  Republicans 
have  been  too  long  in  power,  and  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Br\an 
'will  do  much  toward  bringing  to  their  senses  the  ultraradical 
elements  of  both  parties."     That  seems  to  be  his  real  power." 


THE  RENOMINATION  OF  GOVERNOR 
HUGHES 

^  I  "HE  renomination  of  Governor  Hughes  over  the  futile  protests 
^  of  the  petty  bosses  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
independent  voter  that  this  country-  has  had  for  .some  time,  remarks 
the  Richmond  Tiines-Dispaich  (Dem.);  and  the  Washington 
Herald  asserts  that  the  present  Governor  of  New  York  is  "the 
strongest  asset  the  Republican  party  enjoys  outside  the  White 
House."  On  all  sides  his  nomination  is  hailed  as  a  triumph  for 
the  people.  Says  Mr.  Taft  in  his  telegram  of  congratulation  :  "  It 
not  only  makes  the  State  of  New  York  safe  in  November,  but  it 
greatly  strengthens  the  National  ticket  ineverj-  State  in  the  Union." 
The  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that 
"  Bryan's  chances  are  by  no  means  diminished  by  Hughes's  nomi- 
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nation,  and  Hughes  is  once  more  likely  to  be  tlie  sole  survivor  if 
he  survives  at  all." 

The  general  satisfaction  with  tl\c  immediate  result,  whatever 
may  be  its  future  political  influence,  is  well  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  from  the  New  York  Snn  (Ind.): 

"This  triumjih  of  unorganized  public  sentiment  over  all  the  ele- 
ments and  factors  usually  decisive  in  a  political  convention  is  mar- 
velous. The  nomination  is  dictated  by  a  boss,  but  for  once  the 
boss  dictating  the  nomination  is  the  boss  intended  and  indicated 
by  the  spirit  of  our  political  institutions — the  people.  There  never 
was  anything  quite  like  it  before.  May  there  be  much  that  re- 
sembles it  hereafter  !  " 

Says  the  New  York  //W-A/(I)em.)  : 

"Mr.  Hughes  is  fortunate  beyond  any  other  Republican  nomi- 
nated for  Ciovernor  in  a  generation.  He  owes  nothing  to  his 
party's  bosses.  He  owes  nothing  to  his  party's  organization.  He 
owes  nothing  to  the  Republican  partnership  with  Wall  .Street  and 
high  finance.  He  is  a  free  man,  under  obligations  to  nobody  but 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  nomination  is  a  tre- 
mendous triumph  for  political  independence  and  for  the  moral 
idea  in  government." 

Even  William  Berri,  of  the  Brooklyn  Siamiard  i'liioit  (Rep), 
who  opposed  Hughes  as  long  as  there  seemed  any  possibility  of 
successful  opposition,  now  admits  that — 

"  However  cold  and  austere  his  personality  may  appear  to  be, 
he  has  clearly  captured  the  imagination  of  the  Republican  masses 
and  won  approval  from  independent  voters  of  this  State  and  all 
over  the  land,  judging  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  nomi- 
nation has  been  received  already  by  these  elements  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"There  is  therefore  nothing  for  tlie  workers  of  the  party  to  do 
but  to  get  right  in  line  and  strive  earnestly  for  the  success  of  the 
whole  ticket." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  tiie  organ 
of  the  racing  interests,  derides  the  "spineless  Republicans"  for 
nominating  Hughes.     It  says  editorially  : 

"  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  (Governor  Hughes  is  a  Puritan 
who  looks  upon  all  forms  of  amusement  as  more  or  less  sinful,  is 
he  a  man  of  the  administrative  temperament,  a  man  in  touch  with 
all  the  people  whom  he  would  be  called  upon  to  govern  for  another 
two  years  ? 

"  The  Morning  Telegraph  has  never  had  any  personal  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Hughes.  We  credit  him  with  acting  conscientiously, 
according  to  his  lights  ;  but  we  contend  that  he  is  unfitted  by  train- 
ing, by  environment,  and  by  temperament  to  occupy  a  position 
which  gives  him  any  sort  of  official  authority  or  influence  over  his 
fellow  man. 

"He  is  a  reactionary  by  instinct  and  a  bigot,  if  bigotry  consists 
in  individual  arrogance  that  sets  personal  opinions  above  public 
sentiment. 

"By  training,  his  sympathies  are  not  with  the  people.  He  is  a 
corporation  lawyer  and  has  been  all  his  life  out  of  touch  with  the 
people. 

"His  veto  of  the  five-cent-fare-to-Coney-Island  measure  proved 
that  he  considered  dividends  upon  watered  stock  a  vested  interest 
that  must  be  protected. 

"  His  veto  of  the  three-platoon  measure  accompanied  as  it  was, 
according  to  report,  by  a  verbal  sneer  at  the  police  force,  shows 
that  he  cares  nothing  for  the  comfort  or  convenience  or  family  life 
of  those  who  occupy  minor  official  positions. 

"The  insurance  laws  he  has  placed  upon  the  statute-books  have 
not  decreased  the  cost  of  insurance,  nor  do  they  protect  fiduciary 
trusts.  They  do,  however,  scale  down  the  wages  of  the  hard-work- 
ing agent  and  in  that  way  levy  a  tribute  upon  forty  thousand  break- 
fast-tables in  New  York 

"If  the  Democrats  are  wise,  the  party  will,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Personal  Liberty  League,  sweep  the  State.  The  people  of  New 
York  are  not  yet  ready  to  surrender  all  their  individual  rights 
and  make  Charles  Evans  Hughes  a  repository  for  the  general 
conscience." 

This  opinion  of  the  Governor  is  shared  by  Norman  E.  Mack, 
Democratic  National  Chairman,  who  says  in  the  Buffalo  Times  : 


"Hughes  is  a  promise  of  nothing  to  the  electors  of  New  York. 
1 1  is  past  shows  nothing.  He  stands  solely  on  a  moral  issue,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  the  material  welfare  of  New  York.  .  .  .  The 
Hughes  era  in  New  York  is  a  spasm  which  will  be  regretted  as 
long  as  it  is  remembered." 

Yet  the  .State   Democratic  i)arty  has  named  to  oppose  him  the 


Col.yiightciJ,   IWS,  by  Browji  Uk.s.,  New  Vi.ik. 
THE   RIVAL    NOMINEES    FOR    THE   GO  VERN<  )KS  H  1 1>    OF    NEW  YORK. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler,  the  Democratic  nominee,  lias  said 
of  his  rival,  Governor  Hughes:  "  We  have  at  Albany  at  the  present 
time  a  man  who  is  doing  his  whole  duty  as  Governor  of  the  State  and 
as  Governor  of  the  people." 

present   Lieutenant-Governor,  Lewis  Stuyvesant  Chanler,  who  is 
among  the  Governor's  sincere  admirers.     He  has  said  of  him  : 

"I  have  always  said  that  I  believed  the  Governor  of  this  State 
to  be  an  honest  man,  faitliful  to  the  trust  imposed  in  him.  Altho 
some  of  his  ideas  may  not  be  my  ideas,  and  his  political  party  is 
not  my  political  party,  I  feel  it  an  honor  to  take  off  my  hat  to  that 
man  and  proclaim  him  one  who  has  worked  hard  and  faithfully, 
not  for  his  party,  but  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
He  is  a  fine  type  of  the  wholesome,  sane  American  citizen." 

Some  popular  curiosity  still  attaches  to  President  Roosevelt's 
attitude  toward  Governor  Hughes,  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
his  intervention  at  the  eleventh  hour  compelled  the  reluctant  bosses 
to  permit  the  nomination.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Pittsburg  Posi 
(Dem.)  remarks — 

"The   suspicion   refuses    to   vanish    that   Mr.  Roosevelt   would 
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welcome  Hughes's  defeat  that  his  own  triumphal  reentry  in  1912 
may  have  no  barricades  or  hurdles.  The  steam-roller  was  used 
again,  hut  it  was  started  late,  and  not  until  the  ultimate  scheme  of 
retiring  Hughes  at  the  polls  was  perfected  by  allowing  the  op- 
position to  exhibit  its  strength  and  implacable  hostility." 


REPUBLICAN  SETBACK  IN    MAINE 

H.AI'PILY  for  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan,  each  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Maine  State  election,  where 
the  Republican  ticket  won  by  the  smalle.st  plurality  seen  there  in 
a  IVesidential  year  since  iSSo.  Mr.  IJryan  says  he  is  "much  grati- 
fied" at  the  Republican  falling  off,  and  declares  that  the  returns 
"indicate  that  the  trend  toward  the  Democratic  party  extends  over 
the  whole  countr)-" ;  and  "they  encourage  Democrats  to  believe 
that  victory  in  November  is  certain."  Mr.  Taft  is  equally  positive 
that  the  Maine  result  "has  absolutely  no  national  bearing,"  for 
"the  tight  was  made  on  local  issues  entirely,  and  national  issues 
had  no  part  in  the  election."  The  total  vote,  the  dispatches  say, 
was  the  heaviest  since  1S88,  running  well  up  to  140,000.  The  gains 
were  made  mainly  by  the  Democrats,  who.se  vote  showed  an  in- 
crease of  13,000 over  1904,  while  tlie  Republican  vote  fell  off  about 
2,500.  The  main  issue  was  on  the  resubmission  of  the  prohibition 
question  to  the  people,  and  Bert  M.  Fernald  (Rep.),  who  opposed 
resubmission,  was  elected  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  7,800.  The 
nearest  parallel  to  this  vote  in  Maine  as  in  1892,  when  the  Republi- 
cans won  by  12,500  in  September,  and  Cleveland  carried  the 
country  in  November. 

Most  of  the  press  agree  that  the  Maine  election  was  decided  on 
local  issues,  and  has  little  bearing  on  the  national  result.  The 
New  York  World  (Deni.)  and  the  Charlotte  Observer  (Dem.) 
cautioned  their  readers  before  the  votes  were  cast  not  to  be  misled 
by  putting  a  national  meaning  on  the  returns.  The  Boston  Tran- 
script (K^^.)  reports  that  in  some  Maine  towns  "Taft  and  (jardner  " 
clubs  were  formed,  to  support  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent and  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Governor.  The  Transcript 
recalls  the  election  of  1S80  when  Maine  "gave  the  Republican  opti- 
mism a  startling  jolt"  by  electing  a  fusionist  Governor,  but  in 
November  (^.arfield  won  tlie  national   election.     Any  attempt  to 


read  Bryan  into  the  Maine  result  "will  be  a  waste  of  time,"  says 
the  Boston  I/eruiii  (Ind.);  and  so  tiiink  the  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  U/obe  (Rep.),  livening  Sun 
(Ind.),  and  Journal  of  Commerce  (Kin.),  the  Brooklyn  Times 
(Rep.),  and  many  other  papers. 

One  might  expect,  perhaps,  to  have  to  look  to  the  columns  of 
the  Democratic  press  to  find  an  opposite  interpretation  of  the  re- 
turns, but  such  is  not  the  case.  A  number  of  Taft  journals  con- 
sider the  Maine  result  a  solemn  warning.  It  should  make  the 
Republicans  "shake  off  a  little  of  their  apathy,"  declares  the  St. 
\.o\\\<!,  Globe-Democrat  {\<^^.)\  and  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
(Rep.)  thinks  it  shows  that  "if  the  Republican  party  hopes  to  win 
the  campaign  for  the  Presidency  it  will  be  necessary  to  enlist  every 
man  and  every  dollar  possible  in  the  fight,  and  not  to  stop  fighting 
until  the  polls  close  on  November  3."  The  New  York  E^'ening 
Mail  (Rep.)  believes  the  result  was  mainly  a  verdict  on  local 
issues,  but — 

"Nevertheless,  it  remains  true  that  the  Democracy  has  returned 
at  least  to  its  normal  strength  in  Maine,  and  given  its  opponent  a 
close  fight  in  a  Republican  stronghold.  So  far  as  Maine  sends  up 
any  signal  to  the  Republicans  of  the  country,  it  is  a  danger-signal." 

While  the  Maine  vote  has  little  national  significance,  "what  it  has 
is  not  favorable  to  Mr.  Taft,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.), 
which  is  supporting  him.     It  says  : 

"The  fact  remains  that  sundry  thousands  of  rural  voters  who 
liave  hitherto  stood  fast  by  the  Republican  party,  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  That  may  not  show  that  they  will  vote  for  Bryan  in 
November,  but  it  shows  that  they  are  not  so  enthusiastic  over  Taft 
in  Maine  that  they  feel  compelled  to  deny  themselves  the  luxury  of 
voting  against  tlie  party  on  local  issues.  If  like  conditions  pre- 
vail in  other  States,  the  Republicans  would  do  well  to  attend  to 
them  as  promptly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

"  Looking  over  the  whole  field,  and  noting  such  signs  of  public 
feeling  as  there  are  at  this  point  in  the  campaign,  it  is  reasonable 
to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  strong  popular  sweep  toward 
Taft,  while  there  is  evidence  that  Bryan  is  stronger  than  he  has 
been  in  his  two  preceding  campaigns.  In  other  words,  as  things 
now  look,  Mr.  Taft  is  safe  because  he  has  a  very  wide  margin  to 
depend  on,  and  Mr.  Bryan's  prospects  are  not  substantially  en- 
couraging because  he  has  so  large  a  margin  to  overcome." 


m    \KI-LATFORM    f  AMI'AIGNINr.   IN   TIIK    KUTUKK. 

The  use  of  the  phonoKrapli  and  movin(j-|)ictiire  machine  now 
Ijeing  an  old  story,  the  aeropUne  presents  an  opportunity  totheenter- 
,  risinK  candidate.  -  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


TUI-     IIOKSK    lAt'OII. 

He  begins  to  see  his  revenge  on  tlie  auto. 

— Bradley  in  tlie  Chicago  Daily  Netrs. 


FORECASTS    OK   TIIK    NEW   ERA. 
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FALL  OF  THE  WRIGHT  AEROPLANE 

THE  fatal  plunge  of  the  Wright  aeroplane  at  Fort  Myer,  the 
press  predict,  will  not  act  as  a  setback  to  the  science  of 
aeronautics.  As  the  New  York  Time's  remarks,  the  human  mind 
reacts  upon  misfortune,  and  the  shock  of  this  tragic  accident  will 


ORVILLE  WRIGHT   (IN    CAP)    AND    LIEUTENANT  THOMAS   E.^SELF- 
RIDGE     (BAREHEADED). 

This  picture  was  taken  shortly  before  the  flight  which  resulted  in 
Lieutenant  Selfridge's  death  and  serious  injury  to  Mr.  Wright. 

have  the  effect  of  a  challenge  "to  carry  the  struggle  to  the  point 
of  conquest."  "With  us  flying  is  a  demonstration,  not  an  experi- 
ment," said  Wilbur  Wright  after  recovering  from  the  first  shock  of 
the  news  of  his  brother's  disaster  ;  and  he  will  continue  his  demon- 
strations at  Le  Mans.  The  accident  "was  probably  one  of  those 
unavoidable  mishaps  which  attend  the  slow  process  of 
perfecting  a  new  method  of  locomotion,"  comments  the 
New  York  Evening  Posf;  and  a  number  of  papers  refer 
to  the  likelihood  that  Lieutenant  Selfridge  may  not  be 
the  last  martyr  to  the  cause.  As  Professor  Langley 
has  pointed  out,  aerial  experiments  must  at  the  present 
stage  be  accompanied  by  a  possibility  of  tragedy.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  confidence  that  future 
improvements  will  eliminate  the  greater  part  of  the 
danger.     Says  the  Philadelphia /"r^jr*-. • 

"All  are  agreed  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
that  none  equal  the  Wrights  for  skill  or  daring.  The 
French  aeroplane  experts,  Delagrange.  Farman,  and 
Santos  Dumont,  have  in  words  yielded  them  the  palm, 
and  have  admitted  the  personal  and  spiritual  superiority, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Wright  brothers,  as  well  as  the  me- 
chanical advance  over  French  models  tiiat  their  aeroplane 
represents. 

"There  will,  therefore,  go  out  to  the  Wrights  in  this 
disaster  a  world-wide  sympathy,  which  will  extend  also 
to  the  relatives  of  Lieutenant  Selfridge.  who  was  killed 
in  the  line  of  dutj'  and  whose  sacrifice  is  no  less  a  soul- 
stirring  one,  tho  it  occurred  not  on  the  field  of  war  but 
in  endeavoring  to  put  his  country  in  the  lead  in  a  new 
and  difficult  line  of  endeavor." 


Since  tlic  discovery  of  tiie  potentialities  of  radium,  remarks  one 
paper,  nothing  has  so  stirred  tiie  thoughts  of  men  as  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  aerial  flight.  The  significant  thing 
is  that  the  interest  and  the  scientific  thought  of  the  world  have  at 
last  concentrated  upon  the  problem.  The  breaking  of  a  propeller 
blade,  says  the  New  York  ll'or/(f,  no  more  discredits  the  princi- 
ple of  tlic  Wright  machine  than  would  the  breaking  of  a  piston-rod 
discredit  the  principle  of  the  steam-engine.  The  New  York  Globe 
expresses  wonder  at  the  fact  that  in  all  their  ceaseless  experiments 
with  flying-machines  since  1900  the  Wright  brothers  have  not  until 
now  had  a  serious  accident. 

The  details  of  the  accident  are  familiar  to  all  readers.  While 
circling  at  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet  and  at  a  speed  of  about 
forty  miles  an  hour  one  of  the  twin  propellers  ^broke  and  the 
machine  lurched  and  plunged  to  the  ground,  involving  its  two  oc- 
cupants in  the  tangled  wreckage.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
broken  blade,  it  seems,  was  a  slack  wire — one  of  the  braces — which 
vibrated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  caught  the  propeller.  It  is  sug- 
gested on  some  sides  that  future  experiments,  for  a  time  at  least, 
should  take  place  above  a  shallow  body  of  water. 


THE  FORAKER  REVELATIONS 

TV  /TR.  HEARST'S  publication  of  certain  letters  which  passed 
■^* -*-  between  Senator  Foraker  and  John  D.  Archbold,  of  Stand- 
ard Oil,  is  at  the  present  showing  regarded  by  the  press  as  a 
death-blow  to  the  Senator's  public  career.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
a  source  of  serious  embarrassment  at  Republican  headquarters, 
coming  as  it  does  on  the  heels  of  the  Ohio  love-feast.  One  of 
these  letters,  written  from  26  Broadway,  New  York,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1900,  and  addrest  to  Senator  Foraker  in  Washington, 
says  in  part : 

"My  dear  Senator — Here  is  still  another  very  objectionable 
bill.  It  is  so  outrageous  as  to  be  ridiculous.  But  it  needs  to  be 
looked  after,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  killing  it." 

Another,  dated  April  17  of  the  same  year,  contains  these 
sentences : 

"I  enclose  you  a  certificate  of  deposit  to  your  favor  of  ^^14,500. 
I  need  scarcely  again  express  our  great  gratification  over  the  favor- 
able outcome  of  affairs." 

Yet  another,  dated  January  27,  1902,  encloses  a  certificate  of 
deposit  for  $50,000  "in  accordance  with  our  understanding."     On 
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WRECK  OF  THE    WRIGHT  AEROPLANE. 

A  man  in  the  background  is  examining  the  broken  propeller  which  caused  the 

disaster. 
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the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following  month,  according  to  Mr.  Hearst, 
Mr.  Archbold  wrote  to  Senator  Foraker  as  follows : 

"My  dear  Senator — I  venture  to  write  you  a  word  regarding  the 
bill  imroduced  by  Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  known  as  'S.  649,' 
intended  to  amend  the  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  introduced  by  him  December 
4.  It  really  seems  as  tho  this  bill  was  very  unnecessarily  severe 
and  even  vicious. 

"Is  it  not  much  better  to  test  the  application  of  the  Sherman 
Act  before  resorting  to  a  measure  of  this  kind  t  I  hope  you  will 
feel  so  about  it,  and  I  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  have  a  word  from 
you  on  the  subject.     The  bill,  I  believe,  is  still  in  committee." 

At  the  .same  time  Mr.  Hearst  explodes  a  bomb  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  charge  that  Governor  Haskell,  treasurer  of  its 
National  Committee,  is  "  a  political  paymaster  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company."  While  Ciovernor  Haskell  denies  this  charge,  saying 
it  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity.  Senator  Foraker  admits  that  he 
was  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  asserts  that  this 
employment  was  legitimate  and  open.  When  the  matter  was  first 
called  to  his  attention  he  .said  : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  letters  given  out  by  Mr.  Hearst  are 
true  copies  or  not,  but  I  a.ssume  tliey  are,  for  I  was  then  engaged 
in  the  practise  of  the  law  and  [was  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  as  one  of  its  counsel  in  connection  with  its  affairs  in 
Ohio,  where  it  was  attacked  in  the  courts  and  in  the  legislature. 
While  I  do  not  now  recall  the  details,  I  remember  that  I  rendered 
the  company  such  service  as  1  could,  charged  for  it,  and  was  paid. 

"  The  employment  had  no  reference  whatever  to  anything  pending 
in  Congre.ss,  or  to  anything  in  which  the  Federal  Government  had 
the  slightest  interest." 

.Mr.  Archbold  makes  the  same  assertion.  Says  the  New  York 
E'l'enin^  Post  (Ind.) : 

"The  openness  may  have  been  apparent  to  both  of  them,  jut  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  eviden*^  in  the  State  of  Ohio  any  more  than 


in  the  newspaper  offices  of  New  York  City,  and  the  additional 
letters  given  out  by  Mr.  Hearst  last  night  make  nonsense  of  the 
Senator's  statement  that  the  correspondence  did  not  relate  to  any 
matters  of  national  legislation.  These  latest  epistles  do  bear  on 
national  matters,  ard  with  one  of  them  went  a  check  for  550,000. 
.\il  of  this  is  damaging  beyond  the  repairing  of  either  Mr.  Foraker 
or  Mr.  Archbold.  The  latter  may  think  that  these  transactions 
were  legitimate  ;  the  public  never  will.  No  one  has  ever  supposed 
for  an  instant  that  Senator  Foraker  would  barter  his  Senatorial 
votes  for  filthy  lucre,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  Senator  Foraker's 
legal  abilities  are  worthy  of  the  hire  of  the  Standard  Oil  or  of  any 
other  law-breaking  or  law-abiding  corporation.  Ikit  the  question 
remains  whether  it  is  proper  for  a  L'nited  States  Senator  to  receive, 
in  any  capacity  whatever,  money  from  a  corporation  of  this  char- 
acter— one  that  has  for  years  been  under  suspicion,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Foraker's  employment  actually  being  prosecuted  for 
misdemeanors  by  the  State  of  Ohio." 

.According  to  Mr.  Hearst's  American,  "Senator  Foraker  never 
set  foot  in  any  court  as  the  representative  of  Standard  Oil."  In 
the  same  paper  we  read  :  "  Senator  Foraker  has  said  his  anti-Roose- 
velt feeling  was  because  of  Ikownsville.  There  is  reason  to  know 
now  that  the  reason  was  Standard  Oil." 

As  to  the  check  for  $50,000,  Senator  Foraker  e.xplains  that  it 
was  a  loan  made  by  Standard  Oil  toward  tiie  purchase  of  The 
Ohio  State  Journal  of  Columbus,  and  that,  the  plans  for  buying 
this  paper  falling  through,  the  money  was  returned  to  Mr.  Arch- 
bold. Many  editors  think  that  even  so  the  transaction  is  open  to 
criticism.  A  dispatch  from  Cincinnati  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  has  always  championed  the  Senator  in  his  opposition  to 
President  Roosevelt,  says  in  part :  "The  Senator,  in  representing 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  might  have  acted  entirely  within  his 
rights,  yet  the  public  is  in  no  mood  to  split  hairs  in  regard  to 
Standard-Oil  affairs,  and  the  one  impression  that  will  stick  is  that 
the  Senator  accepted  $29,500  for  killing  legislation  inimical  to  the 
company  in  Ohio." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  has  now  attained  his  majority.    It  is  a  Roosevelt 
habit,  overwhelmingly. — Boston  Herald. 

The  vaudeville  sketch  in  which  the  winner  of  the  Marathon  race  is  to  appear 
should  have  a  long  run. — Cleveland  leader. 

The  news  that   lo.ooo  hunting-licenses  were  issued  during  August    for  the 
Adirondack  deer-shootinf?  season,  which  opened   yesterday,   and  the  expecta- 
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THE    RETURN    OK    THK    S(  Ot'TS. 

.•\nd  they  returned  after  forty  days,  and  they  said  unto  Moses  :  "  Surely  it  is  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 


honey,  but  there  is  nothing  doing  in  collections." 


tion   that   more   will  be   issued   during  Septeml>er,   should  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  life-  and  accident-insurance  companies.  — -AVui  York  \\'orlJ. 

Mr.  Bryan  will  not  say  that  the  President  stole  his  thunder  in  writing  the 
letter  about  Taft's  capabilities. — St.  Louis  Globe-Dentocrat. 

"With  the  latest  anesthetic,"  says  a  Berlin  correspondent,  "a  surgeon  will 
never  need  to  inflict  pain  on  a  patient."    Still,  it  may  not  be  possible  in  all  cases 
to  use  an  anesthetic  before  rendering  a   bill  for  serv- 
ices.— Washtngton  Post. 

We  defy  the  Chinese  to  show  that  they  invented 
the  aeroplane   6,832  years  ago. — Chicago  Daily  Xcws. 

Professor  Darwin  insists  that  plants  are  ani- 
mals. This  is  hard  on  the  vegetarians.  —  Philadel phia 
Inquirer. 

John  Flanagan  has  establisho  i  a  new  .\merican 
record  for  throwing  the  hammer.  Eugene  \'.  Debs, 
ought  to  challenge  Flanagan. — Omaha  lice. 

At  present  a  good  many  politicians  are  burying  the 
hatchet,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  submit  to  being 
searched  for  razors  or  l)owie  knives. — Washington 
Post. 

In  declaring  that  he  is  a  Republican  36$  days  in 
the  year,  P'oraker  leaves  much  for  the  imagination 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  leap  year. — Denver 
Times. 

Boi'RKE  CocKKAN  will  Stump  for  Bryan  in  the  West. 
What  glorious  material  for  replies  will  lie  furnished  to 
his  opponents  by  Bourkc  C'ockran"s  i8i)6  speeches' 
-    Cleveland  Leader. 

Si>eakbk  Cannon  says  ho  will  s)>cak  in  all  the- 
doubtful  Congrcs.sional  districts.  If  "Uncle  Joe" 
means  it,  he  is  in  for  about  seven  districts  a  day  from 
now  until  election.  —  The  Commoner. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  noticed  an  increased 
demand  for  one-dollar  bills.  Further  investigation 
may  disclose  the  fact  thai  ills  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
Democratic  campaign  collectors.  —  Washington  Post. 


— Keppler  in  Puck. 
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A  NEW  AGE  OF   ARMOR 

MR.  W.  T.  STKAI)  thinks  tliat  armor  is  certainly  about  to 
be  revived  in  the  military  forces  of  Europe.  A  bullet- 
proof substance  has  been  discovered ;  and  if  it  be  used  as  a 
breast-plate  like  a  steel  cuirass  it  will  put  a  different  face  on 
modern  warfare.  The  French  Ciovernment  has  tested  the  new 
armor,  and  reports  that  it  has  four  or  five  times  the  resistance  of 
•chilled  steel  and  is  invulnerable  to  ritle  bullets.  The  equipment 
is  not  heavier  than  a  cuirass  and  costs  half  as  much.  Of  his 
own  observation  in  this  matter  Mr.  Stead  writes  as  follows  in  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  : 

"  I  have  myself  witnessed  e.xperiments  wiiich  go  to  prove  that 
the  solilier  provided  with  this  new  armor  can  expose  himself  to  the 
fire  of  modern  rifles,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  suffer 
as  little  from  their  fire  as  if  he  were  bein<j  assailed  by  pea-shooters. 
This  is  true,  not  merely  of  the  bullets  which  are^at  present  used 
by  the  armies  of  the  world,  but  even  of  the  new  bullet  with  which 
all  governments  are  furnishing  themselves  in  hot  haste.  The  new 
bullet,  that  has  not  yet  been  i.ssued  for  use  in  actual  warfare,  is 
largely  composed  of  steel,  and  its  sharp  point  tears  its  way  through 
iron  and  steel,  against  which  the  ordinary  surface  bullet  beats  in 
A-ain.  The  regiment  arrayed  in  this  armor  of  proof,  and  marching 
up  to  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  suffers  no  more 
•damage  from  a  mitraille  of  steel  bullets  than  if  it  were  marching 
through  an  ordinary  hailstorm." 

As  the  majority  of  men  in  modern  armies  do  not  now  wear 
■cuira.sses,  Mr.  Stead  proceeds  to  show  that  the  drawbacks  of  the 
new  defensive  device  are  quite  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages. 
Thus  he  says  : 

"  Everything  that  adds  to  the  weight  carried  by  a  soldier  decreases 
the  mobility  of  tlie  army,  and  it  will  be  argued  that  the  gain  in 
invulnerability  will  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price  if  it  were  to 
retard  the  movements  of  the  troops.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  mankind  in  ages  when  war  was  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tion of  able-bodied  men,  shows  that  the  temptation  to  cover  the 
body  with  armor  of  proof  is  irresistible.  Soldiers  are  always  dis- 
posed to  purchase  invulnerability  at  the  expense  of  mobility.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  thousand  men  whom  no  bullets  could  hurt,  who 
■could  only  march  two  miles  an  hour,  could  give  points  to  vulner- 
able antagonists  even  if  they  could  march  at  twice  their  speed." 

While  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  utility  of 
•cavalry  in  modern  warfare,  and  Kaiser  William  has  been  laughed 
at  for  ordering  his  cavalry  to  charge  at  imaginary  armies  which,  if 
real,  would  mow  them  down  with  machine-guns  and  long-distance 
rifles,  the  new  armor  would  justify  the  use  of  the  horse  in  battle. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Stead  observes  : 

"Of  course,  such  an  immense  revolution  as  would  be  involved 
"by  a  reversion  to  armor  will  not  be  brought  about  all  at  once.  The 
first  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  new  discovery  will  be  the  cavalry 
and  artillery.  The  practise  of  wearing  the  cuirass  has  lingered  to 
this  day  in  most  armies,  even  when  the  cuirass  was  utterly  useless 
against  rifle  bullets.  The  fact  that  a  cuirass  has  now  been  invented 
that  would  enable  cavalry  to  charge  right  up  almost  to  the  muzzles 
of  their  enemy's  guns  without  any  danger  of  being  wounded  or 
killed  by  the  most  murderous  fire,  will  not  only  check  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  cuirass,  but  will  lead  to  its  in- 
troduction as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  armor  of  both  horse  and 
rider.  Even  if  the  armor  of  the  future  is  confined  to  the  breastplate, 
it  will  enormously  reduce  trhe  area  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  old  practise  of  wearing  greaves  on  the  legs  would  be  revived, 
and  the  war  charger  would  also  be  provided  with  a  modern  substi- 
tute for  the  old  coverture  of  chain-mail  fitting  tightly  to  the  head 
and  neck,  and  falling  loosely  over  the  body.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  make  the  new  armor-plate  so  thick  or  heavy  to  turn  a 
"bullet  at  IOC  yards.  A  very  much  lighter  armor-plate  would  be 
•quite  sufficient  to  stop  a  bullet  at  what  is  now  regarded  as  the 
•deadly  range  of  300  to  500  yards.  The  introduction  of  armor  would 
tend  to  give  increased  importance  to  the  cavalry,  which  some 
authorities  at  one  time  believed  would  never  again  be  employed 
in  face  of  the  rapid  fire  of  breech-loading  rifles." 


AMERICA  ACCUSED  OF  TOO  MUCH  PUSH 

■\  1  rillLE  American  statesmen  and  merchants  are  complaining 
•  *  that  the  European  countries  are  monopolizing  the  Central- 
and  .South-American  trade  which  ought  to  be  ours,  German  authori- 
ties seem  to  have  quite  the  contrary  view.  Dr.  Hermann  Hart- 
meyer,  in  his  powerful  commercial  and  ])()litical  organ,  the 
Hainhitrg^er  A'ac/iric/iteu,  actually  charges  us  with  extending  the 
meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  beyond  its  legitimate  interpreta- 
tion and  making  it  the  pretext  for  gradually  ousting  Germany  from 
lier  pdsition  in  tlie  commercial  world  of  Brazil  and  the  whole  clus- 
ter of  Latin  republics.  Many  of  our  merchants  would  probably  be 
happier  if  they  could  con.scientiously  plead  guilty  to  this  charge. 
The  editor  of  tlie  Aaclincliten  thus  states  his  case  : 

"  In  connection  with  the  recurrence  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  James  Monroe's  birthday  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  reminded  of  the  significance  attached  to  the  so-called  'Mon- 
roe Doctrine.'  It  has,  however,  grown  to  be  much  more  than  a 
doctrine,  a  theory  ;  it  is  now  a  rule  of  practical  significance  in  the 
political  and  commercial  sense,  a  rule  of  which  the  European 
states  are  compelled  to  take  cognizance.  Of  course  the  principle 
upon  which  this    doctrine  is  based  was  that  of  maintaining  the 


"  ADVANCE,  AUSTRALIA  !" 

British  Lion— "  Glad  to  see  they  are  getting  on  togetherso 
nicely,  and  I  hope  the  young  'un  '11  pick  up  some  notion  of  a  horn- 
pipe from  his  sailor  friend:  for  Pvc  never  been  able  to  teach  it  him." 

— Punch  (London). 

political  and  commercial  independence  of  the  United  States  and 
of  protecting  those  states  from  European  interference.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  Americans  are  inclined  to  apply  this 
doctrine  in  settling  other  relations  than  those  of  national  rights, 
and  to  apply  it  in  their  own  favor  alone.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
the  doctrine,  viewed  generally,  is  free  from  the  taint  of  selfishness, 
and  while  the  United  States  seeks  to  keep  free  from  European  in- 
trusion, in  order  to  preserve  full  supremacy  on  American  soil,  she 
does  not  always  show  the  same  regard  in  dealing  with  the  relations 
entertained  by  European  governments  with  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  result  has  been  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  become 
an  unfair  and  one-sided  application  of  the  principle  of  national 
law  and  right." 

The  writer  illustrates  his  point  by  saying  that  our  overtures  to 
the  South-American  republics'  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  European  influence  over  them.  This  is  apparent, 
the  writer  tells  us,  when  we  consider  the  commercial  condition 
of  things.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"American  statesmen  declared  it  to  be  their  intention  merely  to 
take  their  share  in  the  trade  of  the  South-American  states.  This 
they  may  have  done  in  the  case  with  some  single  states,  but  as  a 
general  thing  the  Ignited  States  have  undisguisedly  and  success- 
fully endeavored  to  promote  their  own  trade  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  while  the  European  and  German  trade  in  those  regions 
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is  being  more  and  more  supprest  by  them.  The  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America  has  already  increased  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  is  year  by  year  growing  in  volume.  In  the  year  1907 
it  amounted  to  55X6,000.000,  as  compared  witli  5542.500.000  in  1906. 
(iermany  comes  considerably  behind  the  I'nited  .States;  and  lier 
trade  with  South  and  Central  America  in  1907  only  amounted  to 
$383,000,000.  and  in  the  previous  year  to  5341,500,000.  The  follow- 
ing table  shDws  the  imports  and  e.xports  of  the  United  .States  and 
(Jermany  for  the  two  years  ending  Januarj-  1,  190S: 


further  restrictions  imposed  upon  outside  nations  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  will  merely  subserve  German  interests." — Translation 
iiiaiit'for'Ywv.  Litkr.arv  Digkst. 


Imports  from  South  America. 

Exports  to  South  America. 

1906.         j           1907.          ] 

1906.                    1907. 

Germany 

I'nited  States  . 

$221,750,000    1    $245,230,000 
313,500,000    I      333.500.000 

$119,750,000         J  1, 7,750.000 
229,000,000    1      252.500,000" 

Basing  his  argument  on  these  figures,  Dr.  Hartmeyer  impresses 
on  liis  countrj'men  the  necessity  for  asserting  the  right  to  Soutii- 
.American  commerce  which  they  have  earned  by  their  share  in  the 
railroad-building,  the  construction  of  electric  and  other  factories, 
by  their  colonization  in  the  southern  districts,  and  their  freight- 
carrying  under  the  (German  flag.  In  maintaining  this  part  in 
South-American  industries  the  Germans,  he  says,  have  received 
much  abuse,  but  have  still  persisted  in  holding  to  their  rigiits. 
The  future  alone  can  show  who  is  to  receive  most  benefits  from 
the  industrial  development  of  the  Latin  republics.  He  warns  his 
readers  against  the  efforts  of  the  I'nited  States  to  gain  the  upper 
liand  in  th«se  regions.     Finally  : 

"  It  is  apparent  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  shrewd  bargainers.  lUit  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  they 
put  themselves  so  prominently  forward  on  several  other  occasions. 
They  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Asiatic  difficulty,  etc.  .  .  . 
But  all  these  circumstances  should  incite  Germany  so  to  prosecute 
her  commercial  plans  in  .South  America  as  to  follow  the  line  pointed 
out  both  by  the  future  development  of  those  regions  and  her  own 
requirements  as  a  commercial  power.      If  she  pursues  this  path,  any 


TO   FIGHT  THE  ENGLISH   PATENT  LAW 

CONSTERNATION  is  reported  as  reigning  among  the  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  small  factories  and  individual  work- 
shops in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  whose  existence  is  threatened 
liy  the  new  British  Patent  Act  annulling  the  patents  on  articles 
not  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  to  read  that  a 
movement  is  afoot  to  wage  a  trade  war  of  retaliation.  Few  of  the 
small  manufacturers  on  the  Continent  can  afford  to  open  brancli 
factories  on  British  soil.  This  fact  was  strongly  emphasized  at 
the  Trade  and  Patent  Congress  which  was  in  session  at  Stockholm 
from  August  26  to  August  30.  The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
\.o\\6,on  Daily  J/a/7  reports  that  the  Congress  e.\pects  the  I'nited 
.States,  Germany,  and  other  nations  affected  to  unite  in  condemn- 
ing England  to  a  sort  of  trade  isolation.  This  we  gather  from  the 
following  statements  : 

"The  delegates  to  the  Congress  were  all  of  opinion  that  radical 
measures  must  be  invoked  'to  bring  Great  Britain  to  terms.'  If 
was  decided  that  this  could  be  accomplished  by  the  passing  by  the 
different  nations  of  more  restrictive  patent  laws  and  by  the  negoti 
ation  of  'patent  treaties  '  between  the  nations  which  will  waive  the 
domestic  patent  laws  so  far  as  the  treaty  Power  is  concerned. 

"Arrangements  for  bringing  about  this  coalition  against  Great 
Britain  will  proceed  without  delay.  Impetus  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  given  to  the  movement  by  the  drastic  new  American  Patent  Act. 
which  Congress  will  be  asked  to  pass  during  the  coming  winter. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  the  spring  matters  will  have  progressed  to  a 
point  at  which  England  will  be  effectively  isolated  on  the  patent 
c|uestion. 

"The  counter-pressure  which  will  thus  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
British  manufacturers  will,  it  is  believed,  compel  them,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  self-preservation,  to  prevail   upon  the  British  (lovernment 


i|  I  [  II     \l.     WIMKiM. 


Czar  AMI  Shah     "  We  must  keep  some  of  our  dear  subjects  alive, 
or  we  shall  liavp  iiothiii);  to  live  on  ourselves." 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stntfuart  1. 


I  HI-     <    /AR     ANH     llllSrOV. 

"  1  know  xvliat  1  would  do  with  you  if  you  were  not  so  bin." 

\  Russian  cnrtooD. 


W'llKX    THE    HEARTS    OF    KINGS    GK<>\V    KIND. 
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countries  is  as  a  declaration  of  the  terms  on  which  renewal  will 
he  given.  If  those  principles  of  fair  play  for  tiie  inventor,  be  he 
IJritisii  or  foreign,  can  be  reconciled  witli  any  bargain  proposed, 
well  and  good.  But  it  can  not  be  expected  that  Great  Britain  will 
again  be  a  party  to  making  conventions  that  were  instituted  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  civilization,  instruments  for  the  shackling  of 
trade,  and  for  subordinating  the  needs  of  commerce  to  the  interests 
of  monopoly." 


DECLINING   BIRTH-RATE  IN  GERMANY 


ABDUL   HAMID  S 
"  I  got  hold  of 


Fallieres— ••  My  dear  Abdul,  we're  throiigh  with  this;  perliaps 
you'd  like  it  for  your  little  revolution.'' 

—Pasquhio  ( Turin  i. 


either  to  repeal  the  British  Pat- 
ent .Act  or  enter  into  treaties  with 
the  other  countries. 

"Germany,  I  am  further  in- 
formed, intends  to  repeal  the 
present  Patent  Act,  which  is  not 
rigidly  enforced,  and  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  join  hands 
with  other  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  reestablishing  the  ''status  quo 
ante'  in  tiie  Lnited  Kingdom." 


Commenting  editorially  on  this 
information  the  London  organ  in 
which  it  is  printed  asks  "  why 
these  tears  and  these  threats  ? " 
Henceforth,    in    England,    "the 

qui.\otic  absurdity  "  of  foreign  patents  running  wild  is  to  be  abol- 
ished. The  "foreigner  is  to  have  no  protection  against  the  home 
consumer."  but  merely  "a  fair  lield  and  no  favor."     Moreover: 

"Of  the  nature  of  the  measures  by  Nvhicli  the  British  are  to  be 
brought  to  their  knees  only  a  hint  is  given.  After  the  manner  of 
conspirators,  they  prefer  veiled  threats.  *  A  coalition  against  Great 
Britain'  sounds  dreadful,  especially  when  announced  as  prelimi- 
nary to  'a  drastic  new  American  patent  act '  and  to  effective  iso- 
lation. But  the  coming  spring  may  reveal  these  secrets,  which — 
now  that  all  men  are  brothers  in  the  Balkans — can  take  the  place 
of  that  annual  danger  in  the  Near  East.  We  have  a  whole  winter 
in  which  to  prepare  for  the  crusade.  That  interval  may  suffice  to 
weary  the  disappointed  foreign  patentee ;  to  relieve  our  harassed 
consuls  in  Germany  from  the  burden  of  unmerited  obloquy ;  and 
to  convince  the  conspirators  that  true  wi.sdom  lies  in  following 
the  example  of  some  of  their  brethren  who  have  established  work- 
shops in  this  country." 

Germany  has  not,  and  probably  will  not,  join  the  coalition  against 
England,  declares  the  London  Daily  N'ews,  for  she  has  made  for 
her  own  protection  precisely  the  same  rule  with  regard  to  foreign 
patents  as  is  found  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  act.  The  A^eivs  laughs 
at  the  idea  of  a  successful  trade  combination  against  England. 
The  question  of  patents  in  international  trade  must,  after  all,  be 
settled  by  negotiations  between  individual  Powers,  and  not  by 
coalition  against  any  single  Power,  declares  this  paper,  and  it 
proceeds  as  follows : 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  every  country  on  its  own  account  will 
look  to  its  treaties  with  us  in  order  to  see  if  there  is  not  some  bar- 
gain to  be  driven  when  future  negotiations  take  place.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  act,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  while  it  was 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  can  not  be  gainsaid.  As  far  as 
they  run  counter  to  existing  treaties  their  only  interest  to  foreign 


\     G  RE.AT  deal  has  ]>een  said  and  written  al)Out  tiie  decrease  of 
"^  jjopulation   in   France.     Tiie  Republic    is  threatened  with 

actual  depopulation,  we  have  been  told,  and  even  the  military  pre- 
eminence of  the  country  is  suffering  from  tiie  .scanty  material  from 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  are  to  be  recruited.  We  are  familiar 
with  the  taunts  of  race  suicide  so  often  hurled  against  this  country. 
Hut  it  would  seem  that  the  complaint  is  well-nigli  universal.  Even 
(>ermany,  where  the  associations  of  home  and  family  have  such  a 
profoundly  sentimental,  even  religious,  influence,  feels  that  her 
birtli-rate  is  gradually  diminishing  and  the  size  of   her  families 

dwindling.  This  we  gather  from 
an  article  in  the  Fortschritts 
Dociiniciitfii  (Berlin),  written  by 
Prof.  Werner  Sombart,  the  emi- 
nent German  economist.  He 
gives  his  article  the  somewhat 
ominous  title  "Signs  of  Arrested 
Increase  in  the  German  Popula- 
tion." Not  that  the  sum  of  the 
German  population  is  decreas- 
ing. From  1870  to  1907  that  pop- 
ulation grew  from  40,800,000  to 
61,000,000.     But  Professor  Som- 

LIFE-PRESERVF.R.  ,  ,        ,  ,  ... 

bart  declares  that   this    increase 

it  just  in  time 

-Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart).  was  not  caused  by  an  increase  in 


THE    GIFT  OF   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Sultan—"  Take  it,  my  friends.    I  hope  you  will  all  be  satisfied." 

—Rire  (Paris). 
SNAP    SHOTS    OF    ABDUL   HAMID. 
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the  birth-rate,  but  by  a  decrease  in  tlie  death-rate.  The  birth- 
rate has  steadily  dwindled,  he  tells  us,  during  the  last  decade,  yet 
the  census  of  the  population  has  advanced.  The  latter  phenome- 
non, however,  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  in  1872  the  deaths  were 
30.6  for  every  thousand,  while  in  1907  the  number  had  sunk  to 
20  per  thousand.  Meanwhile  the  birth-rate  is  fallinjj.  From  1S71 
to  iSSi  there  were  40.7  births  for  every  thousand  inhal)itants,  and 
from  1S91,  when  there  were  37.4  births  per  thousand,  the  rate  has 
gradually  diminished,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

\Vars.  Births  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

1 900.    36.8 

1901  36.9 

1 902 36.2 

•903 34-9 

■904 35-2 

'905 34-0 

Prof.  Soml)art  regards  these  figures,  however,  in  the  most  opti- 
mistic way.  He  tells  us  that  the  diminishing  birth-rate  is  notice- 
able in  all  civilized  peoples,  and  shows,  indeed,  the  measure  of 
their  advancement.  In  England  and  Wales  (1901-1905)  the  census 
gives  28. 1  ;  during  the  same  period  in  Denmark  29;  in  Holland 
31.6;  in  Belgium  28  I  ;  in  France  21.3.  It  is,  moreover,  in  the 
great  cities  that  the  principal  decrease  is  noticeable,  remarks  the 
Berlin  economist,  while  the  birtli-rate  is  almost  stationary  in  the 
rural  districts.  In  Bremen,  for  instance,  it  fell  from  40.9  to  31.  i 
in  the  interval  between  187 1  and  1905.  During  the  same  period  we 
find  it  decreasing  from  39.5  to  29.5  in  Hamburg  and  from  43.0  to 
25.9  in  Berlin. 

The  incessant  decrease  in  the  birth-rate  will  tell  its  own  tale  in 
the  dwindling  of  the  German  census  as  soon  as  medical  science 
and  sanitation  have  reached  their  inevitable  limit  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  declares  Professor  Sombart.     In  his  own  words : 

"We  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  present  decreasing 
birth-rate  in  (iermany  must  continue  and  become  more  pronounced 
in  the  future.  This  of  course  means  that  the  whole  population 
will  eventually  grow  less  numerous,  beginning  by  a  slower  advance, 
then  coining  to  a  standstill  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
further  and  indefinite  prolongation  of  life,  an  impossibility  imposed 
by  natural  law." — Translation  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


INDIA'S  HOARDED  WEALTH 

INDIA  the  famine-wasted  and  famine-threatened,  the  opprest, 
the  country  of  hard  labor  and  little  return,  has,  as  far  as  is 
known,  more  money  laid  out  of  the  way  and  doing  no  earthly  good 
than  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  The  Indians  are  avaricious. 
They  love,  like  Balzac's  hero,  to  save  up  their  treasure  and  enjoy 
an  occasional  look  at  it.  Their  failure  is  their  want  of  covetous- 
ness,  the  desire  of  making  money  by  turning  their  cash  over;  and 
covetousness,  innocent  or  otherwise,  is  the  soul  of  trade  and  there- 
fore of  prosperity.  Meanwhile  every  Indian  aspires  to  be  a 
Khampsinitus,  instead  of  an  Autolycus.  The  bars  of  gold  that  go 
to  India  return  no  more,  says  Baron  Rothschild,  and  while  the 
rich  pile  uj)  tiieir  useless  gold  the  middle  class  and  the  poor  bury 
their  silver. 

All  this  comes  to  light  through  a  recent  communication  given 
to  the  world  by  a  certain  London  board  representing  railway  in- 
terests and  railway  expansion  in  Hindustan.  In  this  communica- 
tion we  learn  that  there  is  almost  boundless  wealth  laid  up  in  India 
anrl  earning  no  interest  as  a  deposit  or  investment.  The  Indian 
Railway  F"inance  Committee,  in  their  last  report,  declared  that 
"as  no  definite  limit  could  be  assigned,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
the  amount  that  could  be  remuneratively  devoted  to  the  develoj)- 
ment  and  expansion  of  the  Indian  railway  system,"  they  recom- 
mended that  for  a  certain  period  the  capital  expenditure  on  rail- 
ways should  be  increased  from  $50,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  of  which 
India  might  be  expected  to  subscribe  $25,000,000.  But  Sir  Ernest 
Cable,  of  Calcutta,  argues  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  that 


this  recommendation  does  not  sufficiently  take  India  into  account 
as  an  investor  of  capital.  The  wealth  of  India  in  gold  which  is 
hidden  away  in  barren  secrecy  is  estimated,  we  are  told,  at  the 
amount  of  $1,500,000,000.  Of  the  hoarding  still  going  on  Sir 
Ernest  Cable  writes : 

"  The  hoarding  averages  £  1 1 ,000,000  sterling  [$55,000,000]  yearly- 
If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  these  figures- -and  they  are  generally 
accepted,  I  believe — there  is  clearly  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
lying  fallow  in  India.  Surely  it  is  worth  while  making  an  attempt 
to  utilize  some  at  least  of  these  dormant  resources  for  the  benefit 
both  of  the  people  and  the  country  at  large.  The  task  may  be  a 
hard  one,  the  difficulties  may  be  well-nigh  insuperable,  but  suc- 
cess would  be  fruitful  of  advantages  both  to  India  and  the  Empire. 
For  years  there  has  been  much  talk  about  the  need  for  inducing 
the  shy  Indian  capitalist  to  bring  out  his  rupees.  But  no  practical 
measures  have  ever  been  taken,  altho  in  the  mean  time  our  railways 
are  being  starved  for  want  of  capital,  and  industrial  enterprise  is 
being  hampered." 

If  Indians  were  to  invest  their  money  in  local  railways,  India 
would  escape  some  of  the  inconveniences  and  expenses  attendant 
on  the  use  of  borrowed  capital.  More  important  still,  the  natives 
would  have  so  palpable  a  stake  in  the  country  and  its  enterprises 
as  would  result  in  establishing  more  cordial  relations  between 
Europeans  and  Asiatics.      As  this  writer  remarks  : 

"  Foreign  capital  has  done  much  for  many  countries  in  the  world. 
The  United  States,  the  Argentine,  and  India  itself  have  benefited 
almost  beyond  calculation  by  its  aid.  It  has,  however,  disadvan- 
tages, particularly  in  a  country  like  this,  where  it  is  apt  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  Indians  as  unpleasant  evidence  of  the  alien  ruler. 
But  if  the  people  of  India  could  be  persuaded  to  put  the  bulk  of 
their  surplus  wealth  into  the  railways,  into  irrigation  works,  and 
into  the  development  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  resources 
of  the  Continent,  there  would  gradually  ensue  a  welding  together 
of  the  material  interests  of  the  European  and  the  Indian.  Such  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  would  surely  go 
far  to  promote  those  feelings  of  cooperation  and  loyalty  which  are 
essential  if  the  Indian  Empire  is  to  continue  to  advance." 

Sir  Ernest  recommends  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  places  and  amounts  of  these  hoards.  The  London  Times 
confirms  editorially  that  writer's  estimate  of  the  amounts  lying 
idle  in  India,  and  agrees  that  if  the  hoarders  "could  be  persuaded 
to  devote  the  bulk  of  their  surplus  wealth  to  investments  in  rail- 
ways and  irrigation  works  and  industrial  undertakings,  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  British  and  Indians  alike  would  be  more  closely 
welded,  which  would  incidentally  have  an  excellent  political  effect." 
But  The  Times  thinks  that  no  committee  could  obtain  any  such 
information  as  they  were  seeking,  and  in  any  case  the  political 
condition  of  India  does  not  seem  to  promise  much  prospect  of 
amelioration  through  the  adoption  of  any  such  device.  To  quote 
the  words  of  the  editorial  : 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  Sir  Ernest  Cable  does  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  very  great  difficulty  that  would  be  experienced 
in  conducting  the  inquiry  he  proposes.  The  very  secrecy  that 
accomoanies  the  practise  of  hoarding  would  probably  prevent 
efficient  investigation.  The  people  who  hoard  would  certainly  de- 
cline to  di.sclose  the  extent  of  their  accumulations,  and  would  in 
many  cases  refuse  to  admit  that  they  had  hoarded  anything  at  all. 
They  would  regard  the  questions  of  the  committee  with  suspicion 
and  alarm.  Moreover,  the  flow  of  native  capital  which  Sir  P>nest 
Cable  desires  to  enlist  in  aid  of  railways  and  other  enterprises  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country  is  to  a  restricted  extent 
visible  already.  The  rupee  loans  arc  really  utilized  for  railway 
l)urposes.  Very  considerable  loans  issued  by  the  great  mvmici- 
l)alities  and  the  port  trusts  are  taken  up  with  alacrity.  There 
is  an  increasing  tendency  in  Western  India  to  invest  money  in  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  even  among  people  of  limited  means.  The 
mills  that  are  si)ringing  uj)  in  the  Punjab  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
India  are  largely  financed  by  native  capital.  .Admittedly  the  flow 
is  still  small,  compared  with  the  large  reserves  that  doubtless  exist ; 
but  it  is  a  very  open  question  whether  that  flow  could  be  accelera- 
ted by  artificial  devices  or  government  invention." 
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A  TEST  OF  MENTAL  SUGGESTION 

A  SIMPLE  experiment  whose  study,  carried  on  methodically, 
•^*-  may  possibly  lead  to  some  conclusion  in  tlie  hitherto  little 
explored  domain  of  telepathy  is  described  by  a  contributor  to  Cos- 
wos  (Paris).  If  the  facts  are  as  stated  by  the  writer,  they  certainly 
merit  investigation,  tho  most  scientific  men  would  require  more 
evidence  tlian  he  gives  to  warrant  them  in  concluding  that  any 
other  agency  than  chance  was  at  work  in  the  matter.  The  writer 
entitles  iiis  article  "Mental  Suggestion  or  Subconscious  Audi- 
tion.' "     He  says  : 

"A  bag  contains  balls  of  equal  size  marked  respectively  with  the 
letters  A,  K.  1,  O,  I',  V,  the  same  number  of  balls  bearing  each 
letter.  Peter,  holding  the  bag,  draws  a  ball  at  random  and  looks 
at  it.  Paul,  with  his  back  turned,  tries  to  guess  the  letter  at  which 
Peter  is  looking.  .  .  .  If  chance  alone  operates  here,  Paul  has  one 
chance  in  six  of  guessing  right.  Of  six  successive  trials,  one  will 
probably  be  successful.  Of  six  hundred  trials  the  probable  num- 
ber of  successes  will  be  one  hundred — and  so  on.  So  says  the 
calculus  of  probabilities.  .  .  .  We  may  also  interrogate  experience. 
What  does  it  say  ? 

"  It  says  that  when  we  operate  under  the  above  described  con- 
ditions, that  is  to  say,  with  knowledge  by  Peter  of  the  letter  that 
Paul  tries  to  guess,  the  probable  result  is  always  slightly  exceeded 
in  a  long  series  of  trials;  not  approached  sometimes  by  excess 
and  sometimes  by  deficiency,  but  always  by  excess.  Why  this 
anomaly  in  one  direction?  If  chance  alone  enters  in.  it  is  hardly 
explicable.  Must  we  suppose  some  subconscious  articulation  by 
Peter  supplemented  by  subconscious  audition  by  Paul?  This  has 
been  believed,  but  has  not  been  completely  demonstrated.  Should 
we  see  here  a  rudiment  of  mental  transmission  ?  The  question  is 
an  interesting  one.  It  has,  if  I  remember  aright,  already  been  put 
by  C.  Richet  and  by  the  'Society  for  Psychical  Research.'  These 
experimenters  have  found  that  trials  with  a  probability  of  I  are 
more  successful  than  those  made  with  probability  of  %,  yi,  ^,  etc. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  carrying  out  of  a  series  of  500  to  1,000 
drawings  is  troublesome.  If  we  cause  several  persons  to  operate 
simultaneously,  may  we  not  hope  for  results  of  the  same  kind  ? 
Suppose  a  professor  before  (or  rather  behind)  a  cla.ss.  Let  him 
think  of  one  of  the  six  vowels  and  desire  each  of  his  auditors  to 
write  down  the  vowel  that  occurs  to  him  at  the  moment.  Suppose 
him  to  repeat  this  thirty  times.  Each  collaborator  will  thus  give 
thirty  answers,  and  the  trial,  tho  very  short,  will  be  equivalent,  if 
made  with  a  class  of  thirty  to  forty  pupils,  to  a  series  of  900  to 
1.200  drawings 

"  In  each  series  of  this  kind,  made  with  different  groups  of  per- 
cipients, the  real  number  of  successes  is  slightly  greater  than  the 
probable  number.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  result  has  a  chance 
to  show  itself  only  in  long  series  of  trials." 

In  a  series  of  5,940  trials  carried  out  by  the  author,  where  the 
probable  number  of  successes  would  be  990,  the  actual  number  was 
1,050,  or  an  excess  of  about  i  per  cent.  Others  show  similar 
results.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"  Such  as  they  are,  these  few  experiments  prove  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  favor  of  mental  suggestion.  They  are  nevertheless  of  a  kind 
to  fix  the  attention  on  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  interest,  whatever 
may  be  its  interpretation.  .  .  .  The  experiments  ought  to  be  re- 
peated with  different  groups  of  many  percipients.  This  is 
easy ;  many  teachers  have  the  means  at  hand  ;  the  trials  take  little 
time  and  no  preparation." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary 
Digest. 


MOTOR  SLEDS — Many  futile  efforts  have  been  made  to  adapt 
automobile  mechanism  to  the  propulsion  of  vehicles  on  runners. 
Motor  sleds  have  been  devised  that  would  move  well  over  firmly 
packed  snow  or  ice  surfaces,  but  they  have  been,  as  a  rule,  stalled 
by  fresh-fallen  deep  snow,  as  well  as  by  rising  grades.  A  device 
which  has  just  been  introduced  is  noted  by  The  Inventive  Age 
(Washington,  September  i)>  however,  which  says  that  the  new  in- 
vention seems  to  have  unusual  adaptability  to  varied  conditions  of 
travel.     We  read : 


"The  propulsion  of  the  sled  is  accomplished  by  a  paddle-wheel 
driven  by  a  motor  placed  under  the  rear  seat.  The  main  parts  of 
the  wheel  consist  of  a  cylinder  ,vhich  is  attached  to  the  hub  by  two 
rows  of  spokes,  and  paddles  that  are  connected  with  the  surface 
of  the  cylinder.  These  two  parts  cooperate  in  motion  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cylinder  constantly  presses  the  snow,  and  thereby 
increases  the  resistance  that  the  paddles  find  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  snow.  When  the  sled  is  to  be  used  on  ice,  seg- 
ment gears  witli  sharp  points  are  provided  upon  the  ends  of  the 
paddles.  In  order  to  adjust  the  paddle-wheel  to  different  depths 
of  snow,  a  iiand  lever  is  provided.  To  prevent  breaking  the 
paddles  on  uneven  ground,  the  axle  of  the  paddle-wheel  is  placed 
on  both  sides.  The  sled  is  steered  by  a  hand  lever  which  moves 
the  paddle-wheel  along  its  axle,  and  is  stopt  by  a  lever  which 
operates  the  brake.  With  a  powerful  motor  and  broad  enough 
runners,  the  motor  sled  can  ascend  steep  grades." 


RELATIVE  NUMBERS  OF  THE  SEXES 

T  ^  7  HAT  maintains  tiie  numerical  balance  between  the  sexes  ? 
•  ^  Does  this  balance  hold  good  in  the  case  of  other  living 
creatures  than  man  ?  These  questions  have  recently  been  studied 
somewhat  and  it  has  been  discovered  that  in  some  cases  tlie  num- 
bers of  one  sex  preponderate  greatly  at  birth.  This,  apparently, 
is  the  case  where  the  preponderating  sex  is  weaker  and  more  apt 
to  die  before  maturity  than  the  other,  and  is  a  device  of  nature  to 
preserve  the  balance.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientijiqtie 
(Paris,  July  25)  : 

"It  is  generally  supposed  that  there  is  no  notable  difference  in 
number  between  the  two  sexes.  This  opinion  is  based  especially 
on  the  study  of  man  ;  for  in  regard  to  the  other  animals,  observa- 
tions have  never  been  made  on  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals. 
Nevertheless,  statistics  on  this  point  have  real  value  only  if  they 
relate  to  a  very  great  number  at  the  moment  of  birth,  for  after 
birth  the  mortality  in  the  two  sexes  is  variable,  the  males,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  animals,  being  less  resistant  and  having 
shorter  lives  than  the  females.  With  man,  the  proportion  of  males 
to  females  is  103  to  100,  in  10,864,950  cases  studied.  Quetelet, 
from  a  study  of  the  same  ratio  taken  before  birth,  replaces  this 
figure  by  131.  Darwin,  in  25,560  horses  of  English  breed,  found 
that  the  proportion  of  males  was  99.7  per  cent.  Of  a  toad,  Biifo 
lentiginosiis,  Kinga  counted  241  males  to  259  females. 

"An  American  author,  Montgomery,  has  been  studying  the 
numerical  ratio  of  the  sexes  in  a  large  North-American  spider,  the 
Latrodecttis  mactans.  With  uncommon  patience,  he  has  examined 
41,749  young  spiders  newly  born,  and  he  has  completed  these  ob- 
servations by  a  study  of  some  other  species  of  spiders.  He  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent species  and  that  it  may  even  serve  as  a  specific  character. 
In  the  Latrotfectus  the  proportion  of  males  is  8.19;  that  is,  eight 
males  are  born  for  every  female.  This  fact  will  perhaps  appear 
odd  to  naturalists,  who  are  accustomed  to  find  in  collections  more 
adult  females  than  males,  but  this  results  simply  from  the  compara- 
tive longevity  of  the  females. 

"  How  is  this  high  proportion  of  males  in  spiders  to  be  explained  ? 
.  .  .  Mr.  Montgomery  refers  it  to  the  theory  of  selection,  and  he 
suggests  a  complete  theory  of  sex-origin  along  this  line. 

"According  to  this  author,  in  time  long  past  all  individuals  had 
the  same  reproductive  faculty,  but  this  was  subject  to  variations 
or  fluctuations.  There  were  some  individuals  that  possest  it  in  a 
greater  degree  ;  others  in  a  less.  With  the  aid  of  selection  and 
segregation,  the  former  became  females,  the  other  males.  When 
there  is  excess  of  males  or  of  females,  selection  intervenes  to 
equalize  the  proportions.  When  the  two  sexes  have  the  same  mode 
of  life,  when  a  male  can  fertilize  but  one  female,  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  is  equal.  When  the  males  are  more  vigorous  than  the 
females,  and  can  fertilize  more  than  one,  the  proportion  of  males 
may  fall  below  unity.  But  when  the  males  are  less  well  endowed 
physically,  and  psychically,  for  the  struggle  for  life,  when  they  die 
frequently  before  reaching  maturity,  the  number  of  males  exceeds 
that  of  the  females,  and  such  is  the  case  with  spiders," — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FIRELESS  LOCOMOTIVES 

THE  steam-locomotive  in  which  the  steam  is  not  generated, 
but  merely  stored,  is  not  a  new  idea.  When  the  London 
Metropolitan  underground  line  was  opened,  it  was  proposed  to  use 
such  motors  on  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  smoke. 
The  development  of  electric  traction  has  made  the  use  of  fireless 
steam-locomotives  unnecessary  on  underground  roads,  but  there 
are  still  conditions  where  they  are  desirable,  and  they  are  now 
built  in  considerable  numbers  at  Tegel,  near  Berlin.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  and  description  are  from  The  Rail-iUiv  Moi^a- 
zine  (London,  August),  which  says  : 

"This  type  of  locomotive  is  especially  suited  for  use  on  railways 
where  the  question  of  fire  precaution  is  almost  a  first  considera- 
tion, as,  for  example,  powder-mills,  cotton-plants,  wharves,  and 
other  places  where  the  presence  of  an  ordinary  type  of  locomotive, 
or  even  electric  power,  prejudices  the  insurance. 

"The  simplicity  of  the  fireless  locomotives  can  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  the  cab  the  mechanism  consists  merely 
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of  a  regulator,  reversing-gear,  and  brake.  Only  one  man  is  required 
to  work  the  engine,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  a  fireman.  Fire- 
less locomotives  are  growing  in  favor,  and  .  .  .  lately  the  Prussian 
State  Railway  has  taken  up  the  type  for  special  service,  such  as 
shunting  in  covered  stations,  etc. 

"The  locomotive  is  fireless  ;  it  has  no  fire-box.  As  will  be  seen 
from  our  illustration,  in  general  appearance  the  engine  resembles 
the  ordinary  type  of  locomotive  minus  the  fire-box,  funnel,  and 
sundry  other  attachments.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  type  of 
locomotive  is  unsuitable  for  uninterrupted  railway  service,  but  is 
essentially  a  yard  shunting-machine  ;  in  other  words,  it  must  keep 
near  its  base  of  supply,  and  this  base  of  supply  is  the  boiler  of 
some  local  power-station,  where  the  tank  of  the  locomotive  is 
filled  with  steam,  and  on  this  steam  supply  the  machine  will  run 
from  four  to  five  hours  doing  ordinary  shunting  work." 

Contrary  to  one's  natural  impression,  we  are  told,  steam  is  not 
taken  into  the  engine's  tank  at  high  pressure,  but  at  a  pressure 
about  the  same  as  that  in  the  boiler  of  the  power-station.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  the  boiler  is  filled  with  water  to  about  three-fourths 
its  capacity.  Steam  is  admitted  by  means  of  a  steam  coupling 
from  the  power  plant,  and  is  mixt  thoroughly  with  the  water  in  the 
boiler-tank,  the  effect  being  to  superheat  the  water  and  thus  raise 
the  pressure  in  the  locomotive  boiler  practically  to  that  in  the 
boiler  of  the  power-station.     We  read  : 

"  Naturally,  where  there  is  a  constant  decrease  in  steam  tension, 
the  cylinder  must  be  comparatively  large  in  diameter.  ...  It  is 
found  in  ])ractise  that  even  at  pressures  of  from  one  to  two  atmos- 
pheres considerable  work  may  be  accomplished,  and  at  tensions  of 
one-fourth  to  one-half  an  atmosphere  the  locomotive  is  still  able 
to  propel  itself  to  (he  filling  tank.  The  refilling  of  the  engine 
takes  from  eight  to  fifteen  minutes  each  time 

"The  size  of  the  locomotive  naturally  depends  on  the  work  to 
be  performed,  and  in  determining  a  type  for  any  jiarticular  service, 
not  only  must  the  work  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  size 
of  the  receiver  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  obviate  too  frequent 


fillings  during  the  working-hours.  With  a  properly  designed  loco- 
motive for  normal  conditions  of  work,  all  necessary  shunting  should 
Ije  effected  without  having  to  refill  the  engine  except  during  the 
dinner  hour.  At  the  same  time,  there  should  be  sufficient  margin 
in  size  allowed  the  boiler-tank  to  meet  any  overwork  that  may  be 
imposed 

"  Speaking  generally,  this  fireless  locomotive  is  really  an  accumu- 
lator-engine, the  necessary  power  for  which  is  supplied  by  a 
quantity  of  heated  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  equal  to  a 
certain  steam  overpressure.  This  water  supplies  the  steam  for  the 
engine.  It  goes  without  saying  that  in  default  of  fire  the  steam 
development  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  contained  in  the 
water,  and  the  engine  works  with  a  constantly  decreasing  power. 
When  steam  is  brought  from  the  boiler  of  the  stationary  plant  to 
the  locomotive  it  is  precipitated  in  the  cooler  water  of  the  engine- 
boiler  and  gives  up  its  heat  to  the  same  until  the  temperature  and 
pressure  in  both  boilers  are  nearly  the  same.  This  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  evaporating-process  during  the  working  of  the  en- 
gine, and  it  results  therefrom  that,  putting  aside  the  probable 
water  losses  through  leakages  and  such  reasons,  the  water-level  in 
the  boiler,  after  filling  up,  will  always  remain  the  same  without 
the  water  being  actually  admitted 

"  There  is  no  question  that  the  fireless  locomotive  offers  absolute 
safety  against  fire  which  might  be  caused  by  fiying  sparks,  and  all 
smoke  nuisance  is  eliminated.  This  permits  of  the  machine  being 
used  in  sheds  and  other  enclosures.  There  is  marked  economy, 
since  the  cost  of  producing  steam  in  stationary  boiler  plants  is  less 
than  when  produced  by  ordinary  fire  locomotives.  .  .  .  Practically 
there  are  little  or  no  repairs  needed  on  one  of  these  machines,  since 
there  is  no  fire-box  and  the  strain  on  the  boiler  is  practically  nil. 
The  makers  say  that  any  incrustations  which  may  develop  need 
not  be  removed,  as  such  deposits  .  .  .  assist  in  reducing  the  radi- 
ation of  heat.  The  engine  can  be  made  ready  for  service  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  when  once  charged  is  ready  for  work  at  a  moment's 
notice.  If  it  is  not  required  constantly,  the  machine  may  be  left 
standing  without  supervision,  and  even  after  the  expiration  of  three 
or  four  hours  it  can  be  brought  into  play.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  special  province  of  this  type  of  machine  is  intermittent 
work.  Since  the  machine  is  independent  of  electric  current,  it  can 
be  operated  over  any  line  of  tracks  adapted  to  its  gage,  and  in 
point  of  safety  it  is  probably  unexcelled.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of  an  explosion,  as  the  steam-pressure  in  the  receiver  after  filling 
up  only  decreases,  and  never  increases." 


ELECTRIC  POWER  AND  SANITATION 

'  I  "HAT  there  is  an  undeveloped  field  for  the  electric  motor  in 
•'■  connection  with  the  sanitation  of  public  buildings  is  noted 
by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  Sep- 
tember 5).  He  believes  in  a  large  po.ssible  demand  for  current 
to  operate  ventilating-fan  motors  in  schoolhouses  and  similar  build- 
ings and  in  a  still  greater  possibility  for  the  operation  of  vacuum 
cleaning  or  electric-sweeper  outfits,  ])ortable  or  otherwise,  for  use 
in  all  kinds  of  buildings,  public  and  ])rivate.     He  writes  : 

"  In  Toledo,  for  instance,  there  are  twenty-five  .school-buildings 
efjuipped  with  motor-driven  ventilating-fans.  Current  is  supplied 
by  the  central  station,  and  the  business  is  most  desirable,  as  it  is 
entirely  a  day  load  and  off  the  circuits  by  4  P.M.  It  would  hardly 
pay  to  install  a  private  power-plant  in  each  building  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  station  managers  may  well  pay  more  attention  to  this 
class  of  business. 

"  Intimately  associated  with  the  matter  of  ventilation  is  that  of 
cleaning  building  interiors  by  the  vacuum  system,  by  electric 
sweepers,  or  by  various  combinations  of  the  two.  Here  the  op- 
portunity extends  not  only  to  public  buildings,  hotels,  theaters, 
and  the  like,  but  to  private  residences  as  well.  Electric  power  is 
by  far  the  best  available  means  of  operating  these  u.seful  twentieth- 
century  devices,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  field  thus  available  to 
the  enterprising  central-station  man  is  obvious." 

r.ut  .iside  from  the  direct  benelit  of  nu'clianical  ventilation  and 
cleaning  it  has,  the  writer  notes,  a  larger  aspect  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  cominunity.  The  danger  of  spreading  disease  may 
be  lessened  by  actually  taking  away  the  dust  and  dirt  in  a  school- 
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room  and  burning  it,  instead  of  ilislodging  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  and  be  breathed.     He  says  : 

"Nearly  every  one  has  remarked  the  particles  of  dust  dancing 
in  a  ray  of  sunshine  penetrating  a  dark  room.  This  dust  may  now 
be  removed  to  a  very  large  extent  by  modern  methods  of  cleaning 
and  ventilation,  and  it  is  electricity  that  is  called  upon  to  do  the 
work. 

"Physicians  and  all  others  interested  in  modern  methods  of 
hygiene  will  give  their  assistance  in  the  campaign  against  dust. 
The  matter  was  discust  at  last  week's  convention  of  the  Ohio  Elec- 
tric Light  ^Association,  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Fitzgerald,  of  Greenville, 
Ohio,  who  was  present,  said  that  the  question  of  the  method  of 
cleaning  schoolhouses  and  other  public  buildings  had  appealed  to 
him  for  twenty-rive  years.  'We  send  our  children  to  these  places,' 
said  he,  'and  confine  them  there  where  they  may  be  infected  with 
some  contagious  disease  through  defective  methods  of  keeping  the 
rooms  clean  ;  and  if  an  effective  process  of  cleaning  can  be  secured 
its  cost  should  be  a  matter  of  slight  consideration.'  The  speaker 
hoped  that  those  present  would  carry  home  to  their  medical  socie- 
ties and  city  and  county  governments  the  hygienic  side  of  the 
question.  He  assured  them  that  medical  men  everywhere  would 
give  them  hearty  support. 

"Thus  the  men  selling  electric  light  and  power  can  do  a  public 
service  as  well  as  advance  their  own  interests  by  calling  attention 
everywhere  to  the  manifest  advantages  of  mechanical  ventilation 
and  cleaning  of  public  buildings." 


A  NEW  AID  TO  RAILROAD  BUILDING 

THE  quick  construction  of  high  railroad  embankments,  with- 
out the  use  of  falsework  or  trestles,  is  made  possible  by  a 
newly  invented  device  known  as  a  "continuous  unloader,"  which 
has  recently  been  used  with  success  on  some  Western  roads.  It 
is  thus  described  and  illustrated  in  Rail'way  and  Locomotive 
Engineering  (New  York,  September) : 

"  The  continuous  unloader  here  shown  is  a  device  by  means  of 
which  cars  may  be  unloaded  continuously  and  with  small  delay. 
It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  trestles  in  the  construction  of 
high  embankments,  and  was  recently  given  a  practical  test  on  two 
of  the  largest  fills  on  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  at  Altamont, 
Cal.,  and  has  proved  satisfactory.  The  work  is  well  done,  in  less 
time  and  for  less  money  than  by  the  older  methods  in  use  for  this 
class  of  work.  The  danger  from  the  use  of  high  temporary  trestles 
is  eliminated  by  this  method. 

"The  unloader  consists  of  a  circular  track  resting  on  radials,  and 
partly  supported  by  rods,  suspended  from  a  mast,  in  the  center  of 


From  "Railway  and  Locomotive  EnEincering." 

NEAR    VIEW   OF   THE  CONTINUOUS  UNLOADER. 

the  Structure.  The  entire  frame  rests  on  rollers,  under  which  are 
short  stringers,  and  is  moved  ahead  by  its  own  power,  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  at  a  time,  as  the  work  progresses.  On  the  unloader  is  a  double- 
drum  hoisting-engine  which  operates  a  cable  that  leads  round  the 
circular  track,  between  the  rails,  and  is  held  in  place  by  cast 
rollers.  A  train  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  loaded  industrial  railway-cars 
are  pushed  by  a  locomotive  to  the  unloader,  where  they  are  picked 
up  by  the  cable  and  hauled  around.  Three  or  four  yard,  side- 
dumping  cars,  36-inch  gage,  are  used.  The  cars  are  unloaded 
while  in  motion ;  one  man,  with  a  dumping-stick,  dumps  them  as 


fast  as  they  come.  Two  men  knock  the  chains  loose,  and  two  men 
pull  them  back  and  chain  up.  One  engineer  and  two  blockmen 
complete  the  force  required  to  operate  the  unloader. 

"While  the  cars  are  going  around  the  circle,  the  engine  switches 
from  the  delivery-track  to  the  receiving-track  and  is  then  ready  for 
the  empties.  The  empty  cars  having  been  delivered  to  the  engine, 
the  l)all  on  the  cable  is  pulled  back  and  is  ready  for  another  train. 
On  this  work,  trains  of  cars  were  handled  faster  than  a  65-foot 
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steam-shovel,  side-cutting,  in  good  material,  could  load  them.  It 
can  easily  handle  all  the  material  loaded  by  two  steam-shovels. 
The  time  consumed  in  moving  the  machine  forward  is  about  ninety 
minutes,  and  this  work  is  usually  done  during  a  meal-hour,  so  as 
not  to  delay  the  steam-shovel.  One  fill  on  which  this  unloader 
was  used  was  125  feet  high  and  750  feet  long.  The  other  was  114 
feet  high  and  1,200  feet  long.  The  unloader  is  readily  taken  apart, 
and  can  be  shipped  on  any  ordinary  flat-car." 


ELECTRIC  BREAKDOWNS 

IN  substituting  a  single  large  unit  of  power  for  the  small  sepa- 
rate train-units  hitherto  in  use,  is  an  electric  railroad  making 
the  mistake  of  "putting  all  its  eggs  into  one  basket".''  If  a  single 
locomotive  breaks  down,  a  hundred  others  go  on  pulling  their 
trains  as  usual ;  but  if  the  central  station  gives  out,  the  whole  sys- 
tem or  division  is  brought  to  a  standstill.  In  a  discussion  of  this 
subject,  an  editorial  writer  in  Engitteering  Neivs  (New  York, 
August  2c)  concludes  that  the  newly  electrified  roads  should  pro- 
vide against  accidents  of  this  sort  by  an  extensive  duplication  of 
plant.     He  writes  : 

"Can  a  large  railway  afford  to  run  the  chance  of  having  its  trains 
on  an  entire  division  tied  up  for  three  or  four  hours  .?  This  ques- 
tion was  made  much  of  in  the  early  discussions  of  "electric  opera- 
tion of  railways,  as  an  argument  against  'electrification.'  It  is  a 
very  plausible  argument :  With  steam  locomotives  every  train  is 
independent,  and  an  accident  can  rarely  interfere  with  more  than 
one  or  two  trains  ;  with  electric  operation,  however,  everything 
depends  on  continuous  supply  of  power  from  the  generating-sta- 
tion,  and  should  an  accident  disable  the  station  or  interrupt  the 
supply  wires,  the  whole  railway  or  the  whole  division  would  be 
dead.  The  ready  answer  to  this  was  that  the  power-station  is  the 
most  reliable  part  of  the  system,  and  with  its  duplication  of  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  is  far  more  safe  against  breakdowns  than  the  crude 
steam-locomotive  ;  and  that  it  would  prove  easy  to  apply  automatic 
cutouts  and  duplicate  lines  at  every  point  to  the  effect  of  insuring 
that  no  interruption  need  last  more  than  a  few  seconds.  The 
steady  service  of  city  lightinsr  systems  was  referred  to  as  a  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  the  high  degree  of  reliability  of  a 
large  electric  generating  and  supply  system. 

"A  breakdown  of  just  the  kind  prophesied  parajyzed  the  electric 
terminal  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  be- 
tween New  York  City  and  Stamford,  Conn.,  a  few  days  ago.  It 
is  reported  that  a  high-tension  cable  leading  out  from  the  power- 
house failed.  The  entire  division  is  supplied  from  a  single  gener- 
ating-station.     The  result  was  to  cut  off  current  from  the  whole 
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division  for  several  hours.  Trains  could  not  enter  or  leave  the 
division  or  move  along  in  it  except  where  a  steam-locomotive  hap- 
pened to  be  available.  This  was  not  the  first  such  interruption  ; 
a  similar  tho  shorter  one  occurred  a  few  weeks  before.  The  two 
together  reenforce  each  other  as  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
chance  of  interruption." 

In  spite  of  this  striking  illustration,  tht;  writer  thinks,  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  such  interruptions  could  be 
made  an  argument  against  electric  operation. 
Klectric  equipment,  he  asserts,  has  proved  to 
be  amply  steady  of  operation  on  lines  whose  na- 
ture and  traffic  are  suited  to  the  case.    He  says  : 

"The  New  York  Central,  in  fact,  operating 
its  electric  terminal  division  in  the  same  terri- 
tory as  the  New  Haven's,  has  been  free  from 
interruptions  of  any  considerable  duration, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  other 
lines  under  electric  operation  would  not  be 
able  to  secure  substantially  equal  reliability. 

"What  the  interruption  does  show  is  that  it 
is  highly  necessary  to  design  an  electric  sup- 
ply system  for  railway  operation  in  such  a 
way  as  to  protect  at  every  single  point  against 
tiie  chance  of  a  general  interruption.  The 
principle  of  duplication,  with  full  protection 
of  the  alternate  sets  of  equipment  so  that  the 
one  can  not  involve  the  other  in  difficulty, 
must  be  applied  in  thorough  manner  from 
boiler  to  track.  All  elements  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  cut  themselves  out  of  the  system 
automatically  when  damaged,  and  where  this 
is  not  possible  they  must  be  arranged  for 
prompt  detection  of  trouble  and  quick  dis- 
connection.    If  a  storage-battery  reserve  of 

power  affords  additional  security,  over  and  above  that  secured 
by  mere  duplication  of  transmission-lines  and  generating-plant, 
let  it  also  be  provided.  Economy  in  first  cost  may  not  be  allowed 
to  weigh  against  the  gain  in  certainty  of  continuous  service." 

GOVERNMENT  GEOLOGY  HERE  AND  IN  FRANCE— .\n  in- 
teresting compari.son  between  the  government  geological  services 
of  France  and  the  United  Stmea is madehy  the /?e7'iie Si le/i/i/ique 
(Paris,  Aug.  29)  in  a  notice  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  most  other  countries  the  French  geo- 
logical survey  has  no  special  geologists.  The  duty  of  preparing 
the  geological  charts  is  entrusted  to  mining  engineers,  professors 
and  tutors  in  various  faculties,  and  to  other  volunteers  (about  one 
hundred  collaborators  in  all).  As  all  of  these  have  other  occupa- 
tions that  take  up  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  they  naturally  can 
not  do  much  work  on  the  maps.  Again,  they  can  not  be  hurried 
too  much,  for  the  approjjriation  would  not  be  sutiticient  to  meet 
their  expenses,  altlio  they  receive  no  other  payment  for  their  serv- 
ices. To  pay  these  expenses  a  sum  of  less  than  120.000  francs 
f$24,ooo)  is  allowed  yearly.  Compare  with  this  the  api)ropriation 
for  the  United  States  ( Geological  Survey — 9,233.280  francs  (S1.S46,- 
656)!  It  will  be  objected  that  the  I'nited  .States  geological  serv- 
ice includes  much  more  than  ours,  having  a  section  of  topography 
that  in  France  is  part  of  the  War  Dejjartment,  and  a  hydraulic  sec- 
tion that  corresponds  to  nothing  that  we  have.  .  .  .  This  is  true; 
but  we  may  make  the  compari.son  more  exact.  Let  us  take  only 
the  geological  section  of  the  United  .States  Geological  .Survey. 
For  the  year  just  past  it  included  43  geologists,  3  paleontologists, 
3.S  assistant  geologists,  and  5  geological  aides,  all  regular  ap- 
pointees. Of  this  number,  51  collaborators  were  einployed  for 
the  whole  year  ;  the  others  gave  only  part  of  their  tiine.  For  this 
same  year  the  ajjpropriation  for  this  section  was  1.205,223  francs 
■»  (5-4'. 044)!  Note  that  this  sum  does  not  include  the  ex|)enses  of 
publication,  which  are  charged  to  another  accotmt.  It  is  not  as- 
tonishing, in  th«-se  conditions,  that  the  United  States  swamp  us 
with  their  productions,  which  include  11  maps  (not  counting  tliosc 
in  the  various  volumes)  and  16,833  p.iges  of  text  !  Fortunately, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  read  it  nW.  "—jyans/a/tfl/i  wat/f  /or 'Vwi-. 
LlTKKAKY    DUiKST. 


PholOKrniih  liy  Harris  A  Exinir.  W:nliini:l..n,  D.  C. 
GEORGE    OTIS   SMITH, 

Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  VIBRATION 

'T^ff  E  present  crusade  against  noises  is  noteworthy  as  showing 
-*■  either  that  we  are  becoming  more  sensitive  to  physical  dis- 
turbance of  this  kind  or  that  we  are  coming  to  realize  more  fully 
its  possible  danger  to  the  organism.  The  human  body  is  a  deli- 
cate bit  of  machinery  and  may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  labora- 
tory- apparatus.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  T/ie 
Electrical Re'i'tew  (New  York,  August  15)  : 

"  Many  can  recall  the  annoyance  and  trouble 
experienced  during  their  college  days,  when 
working  in  a  physical  laboratory  near  a  street 
along  which  heavy  vehicles  traveled,  or  even 
due  to  the  operation  of  some  piece  of  appa- 
ratus in  another  part  of  the  same  building. 
\'arious  plans  have  been  devised  for  prevent- 
ing this  trouble,  the  simplest  possibly  being 
to  mount  the  galvanometer  or  other  instru- 
ment on  a  block  of  stone  supported  in  a  box 
of  sawdust.  Under  the  right  conditions  the 
motion  of  the  pedestal  or  table  upon  which 
the  box  is  supported  is  absorbed  in  the  saw- 
dust, so  that  the  galvanometer  remains  com- 
paratively quiet.  Sometimes  the  instrument 
can  be  supported  on  a  light  board  carried  on 
rubber  bands,  with  good  results.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  is  that 
known  as  the  'Julius  Suspension,'  in  which  a 
system  of  springs  and  weighted  supports,  ad- 
justed so  as  to  avoid  any  harmonic  swaying 
which  might  be  set  up,  carries  the  instrument. 
This  device,  however,  is  somewhat  expensive 
and  elaborate,  and  is  not  available  at  every 
point.  It  occasionally  happens  that  annoy- 
ance is  caused  in  other  quarters  than  the  physical  laboratory,  by 
the  operation  of  machinery.  Sometimes,  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, this  annoyance  becomes  serious." 

An  interesting  example  of  this  was  noted  in  these  columns  some 
time  ago,  where  a  method  of  mounting  machinery  in  certain  French 
factories  was  described.  A  similar  one  is  that  of  the  reciprocating 
engines  in  the  central  electric  station  of  Sutton,  England,  whose 
vibration  gave  rise  to  much  complaint.     Says  the  writer : 

"  Deep  trenches  were  dug  around  the  power-house  going  well 
down  below  the  engine  and  house  foundations  ;  but  as  both  engines 
and  houses  were  on  the  solid  chalk,  this  plan,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  failed.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  adopt  steam  turbines, 
which  it  was  thought  would  not  be  as  objectionable,  as  vibration 
should  be  less  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  special  arrangements  were 
made  to  absorb  any  vibration  which  might  arise  in  the  turbines. 
The  plan  adopted  was  quite  similar  to  the  arrangement  resorted  to 
in  the  physical  laboratory.  The  turbine  was  set  on  a  solid  block 
of  concrete,  which  was,  in  turn,  supported  on  rubber  cushions. 
In  this  case,  of  course,  it  is  the  vibrating  device  which  is  cushioned 
and  not  the  object  which  it  is  desired  to  protect.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  the  same,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  plan  would 
not  have  been  feasible  for  any  present  type  of  prime  mover,  e.xcept 
the  turbine.  It  is  true  that  well-balanced  reciprocating  engines 
are  frequently  run  without  being  bolted  solidly  to  their  founda- 
tions, but  few  engine-builders  or  operating  engineers  would  be 
willing  to  trust  these  engines  on  a  fiexible  support  such  as  cushions 
of  rubber. 

"While  on  this  subject  of  vibration  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
( .ill  attention  to  the  recent  improvement  in  the  running  conditions 
of  the  steamship  Mauretania,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
driven  by  four  steam  turbines,  and  which  recently  damaged  one  of 
her  propellers.  While  repairing  the  latter,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  ()pp<irtiinity  to  change  the  i)ropeller-l)lades  a  little,  and  it  is 
said  the  change  reduced  very  appreciably  the  vibration  of  the  ves- 
sel. It  seems  that  there  was  more  or  less  resonance  between  the 
vibration  caused  by  the  propeller-blades  and  the  speed  at  which 
they  were  driven  ;  so  by  throwing  the  two  out  of  harmony,  the 
effect  is  damped  <iut.  Doubtless  similar  conditions  exist  elsewhere 
and  fie(|uently  are  the  cause  of  the  entire  trouble  due  to  vibration, 
and  by  some  slight  change,  throwing  the  apparatus  or  its  support 
out  of  tune,  the  effect  is  removed." 
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A  LOOM  FOR  WEAVING  PIPE 

A  MACHINE  for  making  water-pipe  of  reenforced  concrete, 
in  which  the  wire  webbing  used  for  strengthening  the  con- 
crete is  woven  into  the  substance  of  the  pipe  at  the  time  when  it  is 
made,  has  been  invented  in  Switzerland,  and  is  described  in  /T//^/- 
//^fr///^^( London,  July  31).  The  result,  the  writer  tliinks,  will  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  piping,  which  has  many 
advantages.  It  is  now  made  by  other  processes,  particularly  in 
the  United  States  and  France,  but  the  cost  is  high  and  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  make  the  piping  water-tight  under  pressure. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  Reenforced-concrete  pipes  have  much  to  recommend  them. 
They  can  generally  be  made  on  the  site,  where  the  steel  and  cement 
can  easily  be  carried  at  a  small  cost,  and  where  sand  and  gravel 
are  frequently  procurable.  They  are,  moreover,  practically  inde- 
structible, which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  many  districts, 
and  may  even  justify  a  comparatively  high  first  cost  being  incurred. 
Another  form  of  construction,  closely  allied  to  that  of  pipes,  is  the 
manufacture  of  hollow  poles  for  carrying  telegraph  wires  and  cables 
for  electric  traction  ;  for  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  field  open  in  this 
direction,  the  very  short  life  of  wooden  poles,  particularly  in  some 
climates,  being  well  known 

"  Previous  attempts  to  make  reenforced-concrete  hollow  poles 
have  not  been  attended  with  much  success.  The  difficulty  has  been 
in  connection  with  their  molding.  Solid  poles  have,  of  course, 
been  made,  but  their  great  weight  is  a  disadvantage.  Concrete 
has  in  certain  cases  been  molded  round  a  wooden  core,  which  was 
afterward  left  in,  but  wood  is  liable  to  organic  change,  particularly 
in  such  a  situation,  and  is  very  liable  to  decay  and  swell,  causing 
the  concrete  to  crack.  Attempts  were  made  to  place  the  concrete 
between  an  inner  core  and  outer  sheeting,  but  the  difficulties  of 
putting  the  concrete  in  to  the  thickness  of  only  an  inch  or  two  were 
too  great. 

"These  difficulties  have,  however,  been  overcome  by  the  Sieg- 
wart  process,  which  is  as  follows  :  A  long  core  of  sheet  iron  is 
mounted  on  supports  or  trestles,  which  run  on  rails,  the  core  being 
so  mounted  that  it  can  rotate,  and  also  move  in  a  longitudinal 
direction. 

"Around  this  core  steel  rods  of  small  section  are  fixt,  in  a 
direction  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  core,  and  the  core  is  then 
drawn  through  a  machine  which  is  stationary.  While  this  is  taking 
place  concrete  made  from  fine  material,  such  as  screened  grit  and 
Portland  cement,  and  mixt  very  dry  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of 
moist  sugar,  is  discharged  on  to  a  coarse  cloth  webbing  laid  on  a 
conveyor-belt  that  takes  one  lap  round  the  core.  This  continuous 
traveling  conveyor-belt  is  so  stretched  that  it  wraps  the  concrete 
round  the  core  under  great  pressure. 

"As  the  core  travels  along  and  issues  from  under  the  belt  a  fine 
wire  is  wound  spirally  into  the  concrete,  which  is  immediately  em- 
braced by  a  canvas  binding.  Small  rollers  are  then  applied  with 
great  pressure  to  the  binding  which  is  wrapt  round  the  concrete. 
The  slack  which  is  produced  in  the  canvas  bandage  by  this  pres- 
sure, due  to  the  reduction  in  the  external  diameter  of  the  concrete, 
is  taken  up  by  a  special  contrivance. 

"The  core,  therefore,  as  it  comes  from  the  machine  is  wrapt 
round  with  a  bandage  of  cloth  containing  the  concrete.  The 
trestles,  with  the  suspended  core,  are  pulled  regularly  forward  by 
the  machine.  When  the  core  has  passed  completely  through  the 
machine  it  is  placed  on  one  side  to  harden,  the  concrete  being 
kept  damp  during  this  process. 

"  In  about  twelve  hours  the  interior  sheet-metal  core  is  with- 
drawn, being  specially  constructed  so  that  this  can  be  done.  After 
hardening  for  about  six  days  the  bandage  is  removed,  and  the  pipe 
or  pole,  whichever  it  may  be.  is  complete,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  which  may  require  some  fixing  at  the  top  for  carrying  elec- 
tric wires,  and  a  stopper  at  the  top  end.  For  ordinary  work  poles 
made  in  this  way  can  be  used  as  they  are,  but  where  appearance  is 
a  consideration  they  may  have  a  wash  of  cement  grout  given  to 
them." 

Poles  made  by  this  system,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  have  a 
shell  thickness  of  from  i  inch  to  2  inches,  according  to  height  and 
strength,  and  the  reenforcement  is  also  varied  to  suit.  At  present 
they  are  made  up  to  45  feet  in  length,  and  pipes  up  to  20  feet  in 


length,  with  a  diameter  up  to  2  feet.  For  pipes  which  may  have 
to  withstand  high  pressure,  the  size  and  amount  of  the  spiral  re- 
enforcement  are  increased.  The  pipes  are  said  to  bear  very  high 
pressures  safely,  and  tests  are  shortly  to  be  carried  out  with  pres- 
sures up  to  iSo  pounds  per  square  inch.     To  quote  further  : 

"Another  advantage  of  these  pipes  is  that  they  are  made  about 
twice  the  length  of  cast-iron  pipes  of  the  same  diameter,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  are  fewer  joints  to  be  made,  and  the  laying  of  the 
pipes  is  much  facilitated.  When  the  joint  between  two  pipes  is 
mack',  the  lengths  are  slipt  into  a  reenforced-concrete  .socket  ring 
until   tiic  ends  butt  against  each  other,  alter  which  cement  grout  is 


REENFORCEU    CONCRETE     PIPE. 

run  in.  The  great  speed  at  which  these  pipes  and  poles  can  be 
made  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  system.  It  is  claimed  that  a 
pipe  20  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  diameter  can  be  made  in  about  thirty- 
five  minutes.  With  regard  to  cost,  when  compared  with  iron  or 
wood  poles,  ferro-concrete  tubes  stand  in  a  favorable  light;  in 
first  cost  they  may  be  more  expensive,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  sizes,  but  when  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  taken  into  account 
— say,  over  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years — the  economy  of  the 
concrete  pole  becomes  manifest." 


NEW  USE  FOR  ASHES— Coal-ashes  in  bulk  might  not  seem 
a  hard  and  resistant  material,  yet  they  are  now  used  in  some  of  the 
coal-mines  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  to  prevent  cave-ins. 
Flushed  into  the  spaces  formerly  occupied  by  coal,  the  ashes  form 
a  solid  mass  when  the  water  drains  off,  capable  of  holding  up  the 
earth  and  rock  above.  Says  Gassier'' s  Magazine  (New  York, 
September)  : 

"  This  device  is  illustrative  of  the  contrast  between  highly  devel- 
oped mining  practises  of  to-day  and  the  wasteful  methods  that  once 
prevailed.  Then  the  object  was  to  get  as  much  coal  out  of  the 
ground  as  possible,  and  little  thought  was  given  to  the  future. 
Now,  tho,  experts  have  begun  to  predict  the  date  when  there  will 
be  no  more  anthracite;  and  the  mining  company  of  to-day  is  as 
careful  of  conservation  as  of  immediate  production. 

"A  mine  just  outside  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  near  to  a  big  boiler 
plant  which  consumes  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  daily.  Naturally, 
a  large  supply  of  ashes  is  created  in  the  fire-boxes  beneath  the 
boilers.  It  is  estimated  that  about  fifty  tons  of  ashes  a  day  are 
sent  down  into  the  mir.^. 

"Water  pumped  from  a  near-by  mine  is  used  for  the  flushing. 
Running  through  a  wooden  trough,  it  reaches  a  tunnel  that  passes 
beneath  the  ash-pits.  This  tunnel  slopes  at  a  grade  of  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  At  intervals  the  ashes  are  shaken  into  it 
from  above. 

"The  flow  of  the  water  carries  the  ashes  to  a  bore-hole,  leading 
straight  down  through  the  ground  to  the  mine.  At  the  bottom  are 
pipes  leading  to  the  worked-out  places  which  are  to  be  filled. 
Through  the  pipes  goes  the  torrent  of  ashes  and  water,  and  the 
ashes  are  piled  into  the  abandoned  'breast '  or  gangway,  while  the 
water  seeps  and  drains  away.  Gradually  the  pile  of  ashes  grows, 
until  it  reaches  from  floor  to  roof.  Then  it  becomes  hard  and  firm. 
Near-by  have  been  left  pillars  containing  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal. 
When  the  new  ash-pillars  are  large  enough  to  be  safe  supports,  the 
coal  can  be  taken  out. 

"  It  is  a  costly  process.  The  piping  is  worn  out  very  rapidly  by 
the  sulfur  which  is  always  present  in  mine  water,  and  therefore 
has  to  be  replaced  frequently.  The  economy  is  one  the  benefits 
of  which  are  more  for  the  future  than  for  the  present.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  richer  and  more  easily  mined  veins,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  all  means,  no  matter  how  expensive,  to  make 
the  remaining  coal  available." 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 
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RECOIL  OF  THE  ATTACK  ON   TAFT 

'T'^  H  K  prejudice  wliicli  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters  against 
-*■  William  H.  Taft  as  a  I'residential  candidate  because  of  liis 
religious  belief  "has  had  a  salutary  effect,"  so  writes  a  Cincinnati 
correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  representing  the  opinion 
of  the  Republican  managers.  "Many  clergymen  of  prominence  have 
hastened  to  express  their  confidence  in  the  high  religious  standing 
of  the  Republican  candidate,"  thus,  in  the  view  of  the  writer, 
turning  the  attack  into  a  boomerang.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  a  L'nitarian,  and  certain  religious  bodies,  notably  the 
Alethodist  denomination,  v.ere  reported  to  object  to  him  on  that 
score.  The  religious  -.jress  are  practically  silent  on  this  topic, 
however,  so  that  the  anti-Taft  side  is  not  available  for  quotation, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  attack  seems  to  be  difficult  to  place, 
for,  as  characterized  by  the  New  York  Evening  l^ost,  "it  is  a 
whispering  campaign,  accompanied  by  stirring  personal  appeals 
not  to  let  high  heaven  witness  tlie  seating  in  the  White  House  of 
a  man  who  denies  the  divine  parentage  of  Jesus."  We  quoted 
on  August  22  an  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Sun,  pur- 
porting tocomefrom  Mr.  George  E.  Tobey,  secretary  of  the  Ne- 
braska Epworth  A.ssembly,  to  the  effect  that  Methodist  preachers 
at  the  Assembly  had  "gone  wild  over  Bryan  "  and  made  "  no  secret 
of  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Taft."  Mr.  Tobey  now  writes  to  this 
office  to  say  : 

"1  never  gave  any  interview  on  this  suljject  to  anybody.  It  is 
without  foundation  in  substance  and  in  fact.  No  such  condition 
existed  at  the  Nebraska  Kpworth  Assembly." 

The  Ilotniletic  Rc'ieio  (New  York)  published  a  symposium  on 
the  subject,  giving  many  letters  from  clergymen.  The  majority 
made  no  objection  to  Mr.  Taft  for  his  religious  faith,  but  one 
writer,  Kgidius  Kellmayer,  observes  in  the  September  issue  : 

"  If  Mr.  Taft  is  a  Unitarian — that  is,  a  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  person  of  Christ  as  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity — then 
Mr.  Taft  and  I  have  very  little  in  common,  and  I  can  never  vote 
for  him,  and  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  withhold  as  maiiv  votes 
from  him  as  I  possibly  can,  not  sparing  time  or  effort.' 

Other  denominations  besides  the  Methodists  are  now  charged 
with  fomenting  opposition  to  the  Republican  candidate,  says  Tlic 
Evening  Post  (New  York),  and  are  "growing  uneasy  because — 
curiously  enough — Mr.  Taft  is  lielieved  to  be  too  friendly  with 
Rome."     This  paper  continues  : 

"It  is  remembered  that  as  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines 
he  dealt  with  many  Catholic  questions  in  a  way  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  Vatican,  and  tliat  the  purchase  of  the  Catholic  lands  in  the 
archipelago  took  place  under  terms  most  acceptable  to  the  Church, 
and  very  much  less  so  to  the  Filipinos,  who  liad  directed  their  suc- 
cessful revolution  quite  as  much  against  the  friars  as  against  the 
Spanish  authorities.  Then,  too,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  direction, 
Mr.  Taft  actually  went  to  Rome  in  violation  of  all  American  prec- 
edents, to  negotiate  direct  with  the  Vatican  about  these  very 
lands.  And  it  is  recalled  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  unfortunately 
involved  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  cardinalate  for  Archbishop 
Ireland.  For  this  the  President,  the  spoiled  darling  of  the  people, 
was  readily  forgiven  :  but  the  fear  now  exprest,  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, is  that  Mr.  Taft  has  been  so  long  in  training  under  his 
political  creator  as  to  make  it  likely  that  he,  loo,  will  appoint  a 
Catholic  to  his  Caliinet  and  adopt  Mr.  Roosevelt's  methods  of 
capturing  Catholic  votes.  These  were  recently  thus  de.scribed  in 
tlie  Manchester  Guardian  : 

"'He  accomplished  this  by  methods  which  I  will  merely  suggest, 
in  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  by  saying  that  he  courted  and  culti- 
vated them  assiduously  and  openly  from  the  day  when,  as  (Governor 
of  New  York,  it  became  evident  that  he  might  one  day  bo  Presi- 
dent. He  consulted  their  authorities,  apjjointed  many  Catholics 
to  office,  boasted  of  his  religious  tolerance,  attended  Catholic  fes- 
tivals, "l)Oonied"  different  Catholic  bishops  for  jiromotion  to  arch- 
bishoprics, and  the  car<linalate  itself,  and  with  his  frank  and  dash- 
ing ways  of  good-fellowship  made  himself  peculiarly  agreeable  to 


American  Catholic  voters.  The  result  was  that  he  detached  large 
numbers  of  them  trom  their  traditional  party  allegiance  ami  got 
tiieir  voles  in  critical  States  four  years  ago." 

"This  de.scriplion  was  called  forth  by  an  article  in  the  well- 
informed  I'rankfurler  Zeitung,  dealing  with  the  presence  in  Rome 
of  Cardinal  (iibbonsand  Archbishop  Farley,  which,  it  was  hinted, 
was  not  uncoimected  with  American  politics  and  a  quiet  attempt 
to  enlist  the  Catholic  inHuence  on  Mr.  Taft's  side.  Now,  any  one 
can  attach  meanings  to  the  visits  of  high  church  dignitaries  that  he 
l)leases.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Catholic  interest  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  quite  as  much  due  to  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  his  per- 
sonality and  the  flattery  of  his  attentions  to  their  authorities  as  to- 
anything  done  for  the  Church  itself.  And  the  same  is  true  of  his 
success  in  capturing  many  Hebrew  votes.  Has  he  not  a  Straus  as 
well  as  a  Bonaparte  in  his  Cabinet,  and  has  he  not  recognized  in 
innumerable  ways  the  important  position  now  occupied  in  our 
political  and  social  life  by  our  Hebrew  citizens  .?  If  Mr.  Taft  is 
to  be  under  suspicion  because  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friendliness  to 
Catholics,  he  should  also  be  watched  because  the  President  is 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  Jews." 

But  The  E'l'ening  Tost  \.\\\\\V?,'*x\\\^  argument  is  obviously  too 
insincere  and  far-fetched  to  be  worthy  of  much  attention"  for — 

"The  simple  truth  is  that,  with  the  glamor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
personality  removed  from  the  center  of  the  stage,  men  of  alt  faiths 
are  going  to  vote  as  they  did  before,  with  less  regard  to  the  candi- 
date and  more  for  the  things  he  stands  for." 

BINGHAM'S  WORK  FOR  THE  GILBERTESE 

"  T  F  you  want  to  see  a  man  who  has  done  something— something 
*■  which  is  really  worth  doing — look  at  that  man  Bingham." 
So  spoke  Professor  Thayer,  of  Harvard,  four  years  ago*,  rcerning 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  and  the  thing  he  had  done  was  to 
reduce  a  language  to  writing,  translate  the  Bible  into  that  language, 
and  supervise  the  printing  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Bingham  is  now  in 
this  country,  having  come  from  his  home  in  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
and  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Congregationalist  Mission  Board 
in  Brooklyn  next  month.  The  .story  of  his  romantic  career  is  given 
by  Frances  J.  Dyer  in  The  Congregationalist  (Boston),  where  it 
may  be  learned  that  practically  the  whole  life  of  Dr.  Bingham  and 
his  wife  have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Gilbertese,  a  tribe 
of  fierce  and  naked  savages  on  a  remote  island  in  the  Pacific. 
The  story  proceeds  in  this  vein  : 

"Hiram  Bingham  was  born  in  Honolulu  August  i6,  1831,  his 
parents  being  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  An 
intelligent  tourist  asked  not  long  ago  if  any  trace  could  be  found 
on  these  islands  of  the  Gospel  seed-sowing  by  those  early  mission- 
aries. The  astonished  reply  was,  'Do  you  lind  any  trace  of  the 
Go.spel  in  the  city  of  Boston  ? '  Three  years  after  his  graduation 
from  Yale  in  1853  he  was  married,  and  the  young  couple  took 
passage  almost  immediately  on  the  tirst  .^forning  Star  for  the 
(jilbert  Islands.  The  group  lies  nearly  on  the  equator,  where 
the  mercury  never  drops  below  76.  Their  house,  24x16,  received 
the  significant  name  of  Happy  Home.  Their  food  was  almost  as 
meager  as  John  the  Baptist's,  consisting  of  fish,  coconuts,  and 
pandanus  fruit.  Once  a  year  the  Morning  Star  brought  other 
supplies,  but  her  most  precious  cargo  was  the  mail-bag. 

"'It  was  pretty  hard,'  said  Dr.  Bingham,  'to  have  our  first  mail 
appropriated  by  the  natives,  who  thought  it  was  .some  kind  of  new 
food.  As  we  visited  their  huts,  we  found  fragments  of  letters, 
which  we  purchased  with  a  fish-hook  or  some  trifle  equally  dear 
to  the  savage  heart,  either  hopelessly  mutilated  or  lost.' 

"There  in  the  tropics,  the  only  white  man  on  the  island,  amid 
uncongenial  surroundings,  he  began  to  'do  something.'  At  his 
ordination  his  father  said  to  him  :  'Make  yourself  master  of  their 
language.  .  .  .  Translate  and  publish  the  Scriptures.'  How  little 
the  son  dreamed  of  the  toil  and  sacrifice  involved  in  carrying  out 
that  commission  !  The  difTicultics  were  stupendous.  The  climate 
was  enervating,  his  eyesight  poor,  and  after  a  few  years  he  was 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  remove  to  Honolulu.  But.  encouraged 
by  his  wife,  who  was  a  fine  linguist,  he  entered  upon  the  task  of 
actually  making  a  language. 
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"  He  had  to  collect  his  own  vocabulary  and  construct  his  own 
grammar.  This  achievement  has  not  been  paralleled  since  John 
Eliot  prepared  his  Bible  for  the  Indians.  Some  ludicrous  mis- 
takes occurred,  as  in  trying  to  tind  a  tiilbertese  equivalent  for 
'prayer.'  The  word  used  meant  "to  practise  incantations,'  precisely 
what  the"  were  expected  not  to  do  !  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
187J,  u.ey  sailed  with  glad  hearts  back  to  Apaiang,  taking  witii 
them  the  New  Testament  in  the  native  tongue.  Before  leaving 
there  was  a  congratulatory  gathering  at  their  home  in  Honolulu 
at  which  the  King  was  present  " 

Ten  years  later,  at  the  instigation  of  Mrs.  Bingham,  the  second 
task,  of  translating  the  Old  Testament,  was  begun      We  read  : 

"  How  could  a  man  nearly  fifty  years  old  undertake  such  a  task  ? 
The  translation  must  be  made  from  tlie  Hebrew,  which  he  had 
neglected  for  twenty-five  years,  having  given  his  whole  attention 
to  Gilbertese,  Hawaiian,  and  Greek.  The  examination  of  the 
Hebrew  points  would  be  most  trying  for  his  weak  eyes.  But  under 
the  inspiration  of  his  wife's  words,  backed  by  the  wish  of  the 
Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions,  he  took  his  old  Hebrew  grammar 
from  the  shelf  and  buckled  down  to  hard  study. 

"On  his  fifty-second  birthday  he  was  ready  to  begin  translation. 
When  about  half  through,  a  visitor  brought  him  a  copy  of  the  Re- 
vision of  iSSi.  'This  was  an  immense  help,'  said  he,  'and  gave 
me  new  courage."  Then  followed  an  illness  of  five  months,  but 
nothing  could  quench  his  dauntless  zeal.  With  the  help  of  a  native 
amanuensis,  and  obedience  to  his  physician's  restrictions  of  'no 
letter-writing,  no  visiting,  not  much  talking  or  walking,  but  much 
lying  down,"  he  resumed  translation,  sometimes  on  the  bed,  some- 
times at  a  table.  His  health  steadily  improved,  his  eyesight  grew 
stronger.  'Then,"  he  e.Kclaimed,  'with  buoyant  hope  and  increased 
courage  I  entered  upon  the  home  stretch.' 

"One  morning  in  the  spring  of  1S93,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
thirty  years  from  the  United  States,  he  and  his  wife,  with  a  small 
group  of  friends,  stood  in  the  Bible  House  in  New  York,  watching 
the  last  verse  of  Revelation  being  put  into  type.  A  proof  was 
taken  and  Dr.  Bingham  read  the  words  aloud  in  Gilbertese,  his 
voice  trembling  with  emotion.  The  little  company  adjourned  to 
the  big  press  room,  the  type  was  placed  in  form,  the  wheels  re- 
volved, and  the  last  page  of  the  first  Bible  in  Gilbertese  was  printed. 
A  prayer  of  thanksgiving  and  the  singing  of  the  Doxology  followed. 
How  impressive  the  simple,  impromptu  ceremony  !  Booming  of 
cannon,  music,  oratory,  banners,  and  flowers  often  accompany  the 
launching  of  a  battle  ship  or  the  opening  of  a  new  canal.  Yet  con- 
quest of  material  forces  sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  victory  of  a  faith  which  lifts  a  race  from  barbarism  to  the 
level  of  civilized  human  beings." 

His  latest  literary  effort  has  been  the  preparation  of  a  Gilbertese 
dictionary.  This  work  was  made  ready  for  publication,  and  the 
manuscript  loaned  to  an  Englishman,  through  whose  carelessness 
it  was  irretrievably  lost.  But  like  Carlyle,  after  the  manuscript  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  French  Revolution  "  was  burned  by  an  igno- 
rant serving-maid.  Dr.  Bingham  began  the  work  over  again.  The 
writer  continues : 

"  It  has  taken  him  ten  years,  and  the  monumental  task  is  just 
completed.  So  far  as  known,  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  reduced 
a  language  to  writing,  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  that  lan- 
guage, and  supervised  the  printing  of  the  volume.  He  has  sup- 
plied other  means  of  education  and  Christian  culture  by  preparing 
this  dictionary,  hymn-books,  and  miscellaneous  literature.  He 
has  suffered  from  repeated  illnesses,  due  to  a  tropical  climate  and 
lack  of  nourishing  food.  Once  he  was  so  weak  that  he  was  carried 
on  a  litter  on  board  the  Morning  Star,  on  which  there  was  a  cow, 
whose  milk  was  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 

"When  asked  if  long  periods  of  isolation  from  his  fellow  men  was 
not  the  chief  trial  in  his  missionary  career,  he  answered:  'That 
twenty-seven  years  between  two  of  my  three  furloughs  was  a  pretty 
long  stretch.  But,  after  all,  my  greatest  trial  has  been  in  seeing 
some  of  the  native  converts  lapse  from  the  faith.  Tropical  char- 
acter is  apt  to  have  a  slim  foundation  of  ethics.  You  know  people 
there  will  lie,"  he  added  sadly. 

"Visitors  to  the  Gilbert  Islands  to-day  listen  skeptically  to  stories 
of  their  former  savage  condition  and  the  danger  to  life  which  beset 
travelers  in  earlier  times.  It  is  a  safe  place  now,  because  this 
■modest,  scholarly  servant  of  Christ  and  his  devoted  wife  counted 


not  tlieir  lives  dear,  but  gave  them  unreservedly  to  those  degraded 
heathen.  Scholars  all  over  the  world  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
their  service  to  humanity.  Prof.  Edward  C.  Moore,  of  Harvard, 
saiil  recently — thus  indorsing  Professor  Thayer's  earlier  estimate 
of  Dr.  Bingham  as  a  man  who  has  'done  something' — 'When  I 
think  of  what  he  has  done  during  these  fifty  years  in  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  anything  that  the  'est  of  us  do  appears  too  small  to  men- 
tion.     1  seem  stiuck  cUnnl)  in  his  presence  '  " 


DANGERS  FROM  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH 
IN  SPAIN 

"I  ^111'".  Roman  Ciiurcii  in  Spain  exercises  great  power,  says  the 
*-  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  London  Tinies^  but  "it  knows 
that  it  is  making  its  last  stand."  This  view,  he  asserts,  is  acquiesced 
in  by  "foreign  observers  who  are  qualified  by  diplomatic  knowl- 
edge, or  by  long  familiarity  with  the  country,  to  speak  with  author- 
ity." This  correspondent  seems  to  be  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Catholic  Church,  but  is  equally  cold  toward  the  Protes- 
tant efforts  there.  The  supposition  that  the  Church  is  losing 
ground  before  Protestant  attacks  may,  he  remarks,  be  dismissed. 
British,  American,  and  Swi.ss  Protestant  missions  "live  there 
peacefully  and  even  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  favor — in  a  way." 
Children  of  the  working  classes  and  of  late  even  a  few  of  the  mid- 
dle and  professional  classes,  it  is  said,  send  their  children  to  the 
mission  schools  because  the  teaching  is  better  and  is  more  quickly 
given.  Money  is  paid  for  this  instruction,  tho  these  same  people 
"could  get  their  children  taught  for  nothing  at  government  schools, 
and  not  only  taught,  but  fed  and  even  partially  clothed,  by  the  Es- 
colopias."  Nevertlieless"  the  heads  of  these  Protestant  enterprises 
agree  that  Spain  is  a  most  barren  soil  for  mission  labor,"  and  admit 
that  they  make  no  real  impression.  The  situation  as  it  relates  to 
efforts  of  Protestant  propaganda  is  further  presented  in  TJte  Times 
of  September  3,  in  these  words  : 

"The  boys  they  educate  go  away  to  drift  into  religious  indiffer- 
ence. The  girls  go  to  become  pious  after  the  manner  of  other 
Spanish  women.  Some  missionaries  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  they  do  is  to  unsettle  such  Christian  faith  as  their  pupils 
have, and  are  drawing  back  from  the  work.  There  are  a  few  small 
bodies  of  Spanish  dissenters.  The  so-called  'Bishop'  Cabrera, 
whose  irregular  consecration  by  Archbishop  Plunkett  a  few  years 
ago  caused  some  scandal,  has  a  church  built,  mc>stly,  if  not  wholly, 
by  Irish  Protestant  subscriptions,  in  the  Calle  de  la  Beneficencia 
in  Madrid.  Don  Cipriano  Tornos,  who  was  once  chaplain  to  Isa- 
bel II.,  and  who  sacrificed  a  brilliant  career  to  his  convictions, 
ministers  to  a  Spanish  congregation  in  the  house  in  the  Calle  de 
Leganitos,  where  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  its 
office  and  the  chaplain  of  the  Embassy  holds  hi^  services.  There 
are  a  few  communities  of  Plymouth  Brethren  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  Spain.  Taken  together  all  these  dissenjers  are  very  few. 
Their  total  number  is  put  by  good  judges  at  only  \  en  thousand.  It 
is  highly  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  eithej  the  Iglesia  Es- 
panola  Reformada  of  Bishop  Cabrera  or  the  EvMngelica  of  Don 
Cipriano  Tornos,  or  the  Plymouth  Brethren  coujd  exist  without 
foreign  help.  The  tranquillity  of  the  Church  in  j  the  face  of  this 
Protestant  attack  shows  that  it  knows  itself  to  H ;  in  no  serious 
danger  from  such  a  quarter.  A  demonstration  does  take  place 
now  and  then.  Thus  when  a  few  years  ago  an  Anglican  chapel 
was  opened  in  Barcelona  the  Bishop  denounced  it  in  the  highest 
style  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  forbids  the  public  celebration  of  leligious  cere- 
monies or  displa}^  of  symbols,  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  he 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  a  cross  from  the  outside  of  the  building. 
The  chief  result  of  the  zeal  of  the  Bishop  (who  had  incidentally 
displayed  extreme  bad  manners  by  publishing  a  privave  letter  sent 
him  by  the  King)  was  that  Bishop  Cabrera  was  allowed  to  open 
the  front  door  of  his  church  in  Madrid,  which  he  had  hftherto  been 
compelled  to  keep  closed,  while  the  Barcelonese  comic  papers 
drew  cartoons  representing  their  Bishop  smashing  a  cross." 

The  danger  to  the  Spanish  Church,  this  writer  avers,  comes 
from  within — "from  the   spread  of  indifferentism,   from   ns   own 
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dissensions,  from   financial    difficulties,  and  tlie  revolt  of  laymen 
against  clerical  dictation."     The  writer  continues  : 

"No  doubt  there  is  still  laith.  The  smartly  drest  lady  who 
crosses  herself  ostentatiously  for  the  cditication  of  the  people  as 
her  carriage  passes  a  church  is  untroubled  by  doubt  or  by  knowl- 
edge, and  is  a  real  element  of  strength  lo  the  clergy.  Whether  the 
no  less  well-drest  gentleman  who  sits  l^eside  her  is  to  be  relied  on 
for  more  than  a  disposition  to  avoid  disputes  at  home,  and  a  gen- 
eral leaning  to  support  the  Church  as.  a  conservative  institution,  is 
another  matter.  The  Church  would  do  well  not  to  rely  on  him  to 
make  a  serious  sacrifice  in   purse  or  person. 

"Manifestations  of  zeal  of  the  ancient  Spanish  kind  are  still  to 
be  heard  of  and  seen.  It  is  said  by  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  that  .societies  of  '  Disciplinantes' still  e.xist,  and  meet  in 
certain  churches  to  scourge  themselves  and  one  another  piously. 
Then  there  are  brotherhoods  of  laymen  such  as  the  Luises,  who 
sing  in  church  and  profess  an  ardent  faith.  They  belong  to  the 
best  families,  but.  to  judge  from  the  life  they  live — which,  to  call 
things  by  their  right  name,  is  /ery  dissolute — they  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on  to  sliow  the  spirit  eitLer  of  the  crusader  or  the  martyr  even 
in  Spain,  where,  as  English  readers  must  distinctly  understand, 
the  tests  of  the  religious  man  are  the  orthodoxy  of  his  avowed 
belief,  and  his  obedience  to  the  Church,  not  his  morality. 

"The  Church  is  not  indifferent  to  morality.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts it  does  the  work  which  is  done  by  the  Roman-Catholic  clergy 
in  Ireland,  with  much  success.  Still,  the  Catholic  is  the  man  who 
believes  and  obeys  even  if  he  does  fall  into  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 
Where  they  only  are  to  be  dealt  with  the  Church  is  merciful  and 
forgives.  Where  it  is  a  case  of  rebellion,  she  is  also  merciful — and 
punishes  as  she  best  can.  When  we  get  away  from  the  gentlemen 
who  are  Catholic,  not  because  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  true,  for  on 
that  point  their  minds  are  blank,  but  because  it  is  Spanish  and 
traditional  and  con.servative,  we  come  to  the  Spaniards  who  do 
believe.     But  the  question  is,  in  what  ? 

"After  many  years'  experience,  direct  and  indirect,  I  should,  for 
my  part,  say  that  Ihey  believe  in  the  virgin  of  their  own  district, 
or  in  some  other  wonder-working  image.  One  of  the  characters 
of  'i,a  Catedral  '  (to  quote  that  book  once  more)  declares  that  she 
believes  a  little  in  (iod,  and  a  great  deal  in  La  Virgen  del  Sagrario, 
the  Toledan  shr  ine.  No  one  who  knows  Spain  can  accuse  Senor 
Blasco  Jbanezof  burlesque.  There  is  near  Barcelona  a  miraculous 
image  of  .St.  Joseph  of  the  Mount,  belonging  to  a  teaching  sister- 
hood. Thousands  of  letters  are  sent  to  it  every  year  containing 
petitions.  TViey  ar  i  ceremoniously  burned  on  stated  occasions,  and 
the  belief  of  the  senders  can  hardly  be  other  than  that  in  this  way 
the  contents  are  conveyed  to  the  saint.  Now  we  need  not  inquire 
by  what  ingi^nultits  of  verbal  legerdemain  all  this  is  distinguished 
from  idolatry  pure  and  simple.  Enough  that  it  prevails  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  Sj  ain  and  that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  faith  which  can 
be  relied  on  tores  st 'the  spread  of  enlightenment.'  It  looks  more 
and  more  foolish  to  the  younger  men  who  are  being  carried  apart 
from  the  old  settl  d  Spanish  ways.  And  so  the  Church  is  menaced 
at  its  foundation  " 


the  sin  of  covetousness,  makes  the  ethical  life  as  inculcated  by 
religion  impracticable;  and  should  give  place  to  a  social  system 
founded  on  the  '(iolden  Rule,"  and  the  'Royal  Law*  of  the  King- 
dom of  Ciod.  ''Ihou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  which,  re- 
alized under  the  cooperative  commonwealth  of  Socialism,  will 
create  an  environment  favorable  to  the  practise  of  religious  life. 

"4.  We  accordingly  urge  with  utmost  earnestness  that  all  our 
brethren  in  the  ministry  and  the  people  in  all  churches  search  the 
Scriptures  and  study  the  philosophy  of  Socialism,  that  they  may 
see  if  our  belief  be  not  indeed  (iod's  very  truth." 


SOCIALIST  ^:iNISTERS  APPEAL— A  recent  manife.sto  signed 
by  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  clergymen  expresses  belief  in  the 
Socialistic  teac  lingsof  the  Scriptures,  and  urges  all  Christian  peo- 
ple to  search  tic  Scriptures  and  study  the  philosophy  of  Socialism 
in  order  that  tl  eir  belief  may  be  vindicated.  The  signers  repre- 
sent twenty-foi  r  religious  denominations  and  thirty-six  States  and 
Territories  in  he  United  States,  besides  three  denominations  and 
four  provinces  of  Canada.  The  address  of  the  ministers  reads  as 
follows  : 

"  Brethren  :  We  who  are  ministers  to  congregations  of  various 
denciminatioi.s  hereby  declare  our  adherence  to  the  object  of  the 
Ministers'  S  )cialist  Conference,  which  is: 

"  I.  To  permeate  churches,  denominations,  and  other  religious 
institutions  with  the  social  message  of  the  Bible;  to  show  thai 
Socialism  is  ihe  economic  expression  of  the  religious  life;  to  end 
the  class  slnii;gle  by  establishing  industrial  democracy,  and  to 
hasten  the  fei^cn  of  justice  and  brotherhood  upon  earth. 

"2.  We  |)elitve  that  the  economic  teaching  of  the  .Scriptures 
would  fiiuV  its  fulfilment  in  the  coojjerative  commonwealth  of  mod- 
ern Social/ism. 

"3.  Wei'believe  that  the  present  social  system,  based  as  it  is  upon 


"STRANGE  YOKE-FELLOWS" 

CAN  the  Church  afford  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  the  theater? 
T/ie  Presbyterian  Standard  (Charlotte,  N.  C.)  asks  this 
question  after  reading  in  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian 
World  (Boston)  that  "the  Free  Churches  of  Great  Britain,  by 
making  use  of  the  drama  to  set  forth  the  progress  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, have  committed  the  Church  to  a  friendlier  attitude  toward 
the  theater."  The  "Pageant  of  Darkness  and  Light"  connected 
with  the  exposition  held  last  spring  in  the  English  capital  called 
the  "Orient  in  London  "  was  the  occasion  for  this  observation  by 
The  Congregationalist,  upon  which  its  Southern  contemporary 
retorts  : 

"Granting  that  this  writer  is  correct  when  he  further  says  that 
'hundreds  of  thousands  were  taught  the  meaning  and  glory  of  mis- 
sions by  the  theater  as  they  never  would  have  been  taught  by  the 
pulpit,  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  missionary  concert."  it  is  a 
question  whetiier  the  good  has  not  been  neutralized  or  overbalanced 
by  the  evil,  if  the  churches,  in  giving  this  spectacular  performance 
and  in  calling  in  the  help  of  theatrical  managers  and  professional 
actors,  have  set  the  seal  of  the  Church's  approval  on  the  theater  as 
an  institution." 

Cioing  on  to  ventilate  its  own  view  of  the  theater  as  an  institu- 
tion toward  which  the  Church  can  maintain  no  other  attitude  than 
the  traditional  one  of  hostility,  it  says  : 

"As  an  institution  it  is  not  neutral  in  the  matter  of  religion  and 
morals.  It  is  the  business  of  the  theater  to  portray  phases  of  life, 
and  in  doing  so  it  is  handling  in  its  own  way  all  the  deep  and 
delicate  questions  of  life.  It  professes  to  hold  up  a  mirror  in 
which  society  can  see  itself  in  spots.  The  theater  may  be  true  to 
life,  it  may  exhibit  nothing  but  the  truth.  But  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  truth  that  ought  not  to  be  exhibited,  great  patches  of 
life  that  ought  to  be  kept  covered.  The  trouble  with  the  theater 
has  ever  been  tiiat  it  has  been  disposed  to  lift  the  cover  where  the 
cover  ought  to  be  kept  down.  The  theater  is  shamefully  immoral, 
glaringly  indecent.  It  often  dispenses  with  clothes  to  the  verge 
of  nakedness,  and  is  equally  free  in  lifting  the  veil  from  moral 
deformity.  It  often  holds  up  the  mirror  to  society  to  show  just 
those  splotches  w  Inch  decency  demands  should  be  kept  concealed. 

"  Should  the  Church  treat  the  theater  as  an  ally,  or  a  foe.'*  From 
the  days  of  John  Chrysostom  to  the  present  the  Church  has  thun- 
dered its  loudest  anathemas  against  the  theater.  Always  the  theater 
has  had  its  apologists  and  devotees  among  church  people.  But 
from  its  purest  pulpits  and  its  representative  assemblies  the 
Church  has  kept  up  an  incessant  warfare.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  its  attitude  should  change  .-•  Is  the  theater  improving  in  its 
moral  tone  .''  We  can  not  speak  from  personal  observation  :  but 
we  have  recently  read  from  high  authority  that  its  trend  is  from 
bad  to  worse;  that  plays  are  witnessed  now  without  protest  that 
would  not  have  been  countenanced  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

"  Is  the  Church  surrendering  its  testimony  ?  I'nquestionably  in 
some  places.  We  have  known  a  Young  Men's  Christian  A.s.socia- 
tion  to  go  into  partnership  w  ith  a  theatrical  management,  by  which 
the  Association  obtained  the  privilege  of  giving  a  lyceum  course 
in  the  opera-house,  interspersing  the  numbers  between  plays  that 
were  put  on  the  stage  by  the  manager.  We  read  only  this  morning 
of  a  ladies'  gild  in  a  church,  not  a  hundred  miles  away,  that  has 
done  the  same  thing  for  the  coming  season.  The  management 
will  use  the  theater  one  night  for  negro  minstrels  or  high-class 
vaudeville.  It  will  be  fumigated  and  disinfected,  and  used  by  the 
pood  ladies  the  next  night  for  making  money  to  help  on  the  work 
of  the  church.     Strange  yoke-fellows  !  " 
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NEW  FEATURES  OF  THE  COMING 
OPERA  SEASON 

\  LRKADV  the  table  is  laid  iov  our  operatic  season,  tho  the 
•^*-  opening  of  the  feast  is  yet  six  weeks  oft.  The  Metropolitan 
and  the  Manhattan  managements  have  given  the  public  the  pro- 
gram of  their  ot?erings,  and  have  invited  an  early  patronage  of  the 
box-office.  Naturally,  alter  such  a  clean  sweep  in  the  manage- 
ment, the  Metropolitan  displays  the  greater  share  of  novelties. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  aims  is  the  promise  that 
efforts  will  be  made  "  to  improve  the  performances  as  to  ensemble," 
and  less  reliance  placed  "on  the  individual  achievements  of  the 
splendid  array  of  great  artists  who  have  helped  to  make  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  famous."     This  statement  may  very  likely 

be  read  with  pleasure  by 
those  not  afflicted  with 
Caruso-madness.  A  new 
feature  of  the  musical 
part  of  the  program  will 
be  a  series  of  special  per- 
formances, to  be  given 
on  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  from  the  end 
of  February  until  April. 
Works  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Wagner  will 
be  presented  on  these 
evenings.  It  will  be  seen 
that  during  the  interval 
named,  popular  Saturday 
night  performances  will 
be  suspended  ;  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  will  make  a 
clean  sweep  and  abolish 
them  all  at  his  house. 

The  Metropolitan  also 
promises  at  least  three 
operas  in  English.  Lon- 
don heard  Wagner's 
"  Ring"  performed  in 
English  last  season,  but 
New  York  will  hear  op- 
eras essentially  English. 
One  of  these  is  "The 
Pipe  of  Desire,"  by  Prof. 
F.  S.  Converse,  of  Har- 
vard. The  others  are 
Goldmark's  "The  Crick- 
et on  the  Hearth "  and 
Humperdinck"s  "Chil- 
dren of  the  King."  This  latter  piece  has  not  yet  left  the  com- 
poser's hands,  but  it  is  hoped  by  the  management  that  it  will  be 
finished  in  time  for  production  "for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  " 
at  the  Metropolitan  next  March. 

The  newcomers  among  the  singers  at  this  house  are  thus  re- 
viewed by  the  New  York  Si/zi  : 

"  In  its  attempt  to  improve  the  ensemble  of  the  productions  the 
new  directorate  jjas  engaged  abroad  a  number  of  singers  of  impor- 
tance who  are  to  take  the  small  roles  for  the  sake  of  strengthening 
the  general  representation.  The  new  singers  who  will  be  heard 
this  season  are  headed  by  Emmy  Destinn,  the  famous  Bohemian 
dramatic  soprano  from  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin  and  the 
sensation  of  the  recent  season  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  has 
sung  for  the  last  three  seasons.  Other  newcomers  are  Ada  Ada- 
berto,  an  Italian  dramatic  soprano  ;  Frances  Alda^a  lyric  soprano 
from  La  Scala  in  Milan  ;  Berenice  James,  an  American  colorature 


'The  Theatre  Mas 
MME.   L.-\BIA, 


Mr.  Hamraerstein's  new  soprano,  a  countess 
by  birth.  Her  best  roles  are  Tosca.Rositia  in 
'■  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  and  Carmen. 


From  "The  Illustrated  Lorn 'on  News. 


MARIA    GAY, 
The  new  Ciu  men  for  the  Metropolitan  forces. 


soprano;  P'elicie  Kasrhowska,  a  lyric  soprano  for  the  German 
r61es  :  Leonora  Sparkes,  an  English  singer  especially  engaged  to 
create  the  leading  role  in  the  production  of  Goldmark's  'The 
Crickt.-t  on  the  Hearth"  ;  Maria  Gay,  a  famous  Spanish  contralto, 

whose  principal  role  is 
Car///e/i,  in  which  she  has 
made  a  sensational  suc- 
cess in  Euroi)e  during  the 
last  two  years  ;  Marianne 
Flahaut.  a  French  con- 
tralto from  the  Op^ra  in 
Paris,  and  Mme.  Nies- 
sen-Stone,  a  contralto, 
who  has  frequently  ap- 
peared here  in  concert. 
She  will  replace  Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn.  Newcom- 
ers among  the  men  are 
Rinaldo  Grassi,  a  young 
Italian  tenor,  and  the 
well-known  (lerman  ten- 
ors Erik  Schmedes  and 
Carl  Joern ;  Jean  Note, 
the  French  barytone  from 
the  Opera  in  Paris,  and 
Pasquale  Amato,  an  Ital- 
ian barytone  from  La 
Scala ;  Walter  Soomer 
and  F'ritz  Feinhals,  both 
from  the  principal  Ger- 
man opera-houses,  are 
the  most  important  new 
barytones,  while  Adamo 
Didur,  the  Polish  basso 
who  sang  last  year  at 
the  Manhattan  a  few 
times,  Allen  Hinckley,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful American  bassos  in  Ciermany,  and  Herbert  Witherspoon,  the 
New-York  concert-sinj^er,  are  the  principal  basses.  The  name  of 
Pol  Plangon  is  missing  from  the  list.  Favorites  from  former 
years  are  Mme.  Sem- 
brich,  Eames,  Farrar, 
Gadski,  Fremstad,  Moi""- 
ena,  Rappold,  Mattfeld, 
Fornia,  and  Homer,  and' 
MM.  Caruso,  Bonci, 
Burgstaller.  Martin,  Go- 
ritz,  Campanari,  Reiss, 
Muehlmann,  Scotti,  and 
Blass.  The  number  of 
artists  under  contract  is 
larger  than  it  ever  was  at 
any  time  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House." 


Besides  the  English 
and  American  operas 
above  mentioned,  the  im- 
portant new  works  are  to 
be  D'Alberfs"Tiefland" 
(Marta  of  the  Lowlands), 
in  German ;  Catalini's 
"La  Wally,"  in  Italian; 
Raoul  Laparra's  "  Hab- 
anera," in  French  ;  Puc- 
cini's "  Le  \'illi,"  in  Ital- 
ian ;  Smetana's  "  Prodana 
Novesta"(Die  \'erkaufte 
Brant),  in  German,  and 
Tschaikowski's  "  La  Da- 
madi  Picche "  (The 
Queen    of     Spades),     in 


Copyri;;hted  by  th 


SIGNORA    DESTINN, 

A  new  soprano  at  the  Metropolitan,  famous 
in  the  roles  of  Senta,  Mme.  Butterfly,  and 
Nedda. 
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ALLEN   HINCKLEY, 


An  American  basso,  formerly  witli  ''The  Bos- 
tonians,"'  now  coming  to  the  Metropolitan  to 
sing  Wagner  roles. 


Italian.  Wagner  leads  the  list  of  revivals,  thu.s  dispelling  the 
rumors  that  he  is  "passing."  After  him  come  \'erdi  and  Puccini, 
with  an  additional  list  of  composers  represented  by  one  work 
each.       Mumperdinck,  Converse,  and  Laparra  have  promised  to 

supervise  the  first  pM> 
ductions  of  their  opci:'.>, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  h.ivc 
D'Albert  and  Goldni.uk 
on  hand  for  theirs  also. 

Mr.  H  a  m  ni  erste  i  r  s 
l)rospectus  shows  th'.t 
tlie  Manhattan  has  l«i,t 
none  of  its  popular  favor- 
ites of  last  season,  and 
has  gained  Signora  Labi;.. 
a  new  Italian  dramatic 
soprano,  and  reannexcfl 
tlie  ever-desirable  Melba. 
.Mary  (Jarden  will  pro- 
vide copy  for  reviewers 
in  her  new  role  of 
"Salome,"  by  Richard 
.Strauss,  and  a  male  part 
formerly  taken  by  a  tenor 
in  the  "Jongleur  of  Notre 
Dame,"  by  Massenet. 
Other  new  works  wiU 
be  "  Princess  d'Auberge," 
by  Jan  Block,  and  "(Jri- 
sdlidis,"  by  Massenet. 
Revivals  of  jlder  works  not  hitherto  in  the  Manhattan  repertoire 
are  promised,  those  for  Mme.  Tetrazzini  being  "The  Star  of  the 
North,"  "  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  "  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment," 
and  "  La  Sonnambula."  Most  of  the  operas  brought  forward  last 
.season  will  be  repeated.  Mr.  Hammerstein's  full  roster  of 
singers  is : 

Sopranos — Mnies.  Melba,  Tetrazzini,  (iarden.  Labia,  Kspi- 
nasse,  Agostinelli,  Tancreda,  Trentini,  Ponezano,  Zepilli,  Sevcr- 
ina,  and  Koelling.  Special  engagement,  Mme.  Campanini- 
Tetrazzini. 

Mezzo  .sopranos  and  altos — Mmes.  (^erville-Reache,  Doria.  and 
Mariska-Aldrich. 

Tenors — Messrs.  Zenatello,  Dalmores,  Taccani,  \'alles,  Colom- 
bini,  Paroli,  Venturini,  and  Montanari. 

Barytones — Me.s.srs.  Renaud,  Sammarco,  (iilibert,  Dufranne, 
Perier,  Polese,  and  Crabbe. 

Ba.s.sos — Messrs.  Arimondi,  \'ieulle,  and  De  Segurola. 

Chef  d'orchestra,  Cleofonte  Campanini ;  musical  directors, 
Messrs.  Parelli  and  Charlier  ;  stage  director,  Jacques  Coini ;  stage 
managers,  Me.ssrs.  Muzio  and  Engel. 

Chorus  masters — Messrs.  Zuro  and  Nepoli. 

Premier  danseuses — Mmes.  Odette  V'allery  and  Annita  Malin- 
verni. 

In  place  of  popular  .Saturday-night  performances  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein  will  hold  regular  subscription  nights.  He  is  declared  to  have 
come  to  the  decision  long  ago  "that  there  was  no  real  reason  for 
giving  to  the  great  public  which  finds  it  convenient  to  attend  tlie 
opera  only  on  Saturday  night  a  production  that  tradition  Ikis 
taught  that  public  to  believe  was  inferior  to  those  given  on  the 
regular  subscription  nights  and  matinees."  He  has,  moreover, 
provided  as  a  novelty  what  he  calls  "Opera  Pantomimes."  They 
will  be  added  to  such  of  the  operas  as  do  not  fill  an  entire  evening's 
performance,  and  will  be  in  the  nature  of  orchestra  accompaniment 
to  the  action  of  pantomime  artists  on  the  stage.  Odette  \'alkry, 
Cecile  Karff,  and  Eugen  Mar.se  will  be  the  principal  performers 
in  the  "Opera  Pantomimes."  On  his  opening  night,  November  9, 
Mr.  Hammerstein  will  precede  his  rivals  by  one  week  and  will 
defy  them  with  a  performance  of  "Tosca,"  the  Metropolitan 
having  hitherto  claimed  title  to  all  of  Puccini's  operas. 


AN  IDEAL  LITERARY  MARRIAGE 

THE  ideal  marriages  among  men  and  women  of  genius  are  re- 
putedly so  few  that  interest  readily  seizes  upon  a  new  case. 
Such  a  one  is  furnished  by  the  late  Norwegian  novelist,  Jonas 
Lie,  whose  recent  death  has  called  forth  appreciations  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  In  the  literary  realm  the  Brownings  have  stood  as  the 
t\Am\)\^  par  excellence,  offsetting  the  "awful  warning"  of  the  Gar- 
bles. But  the  Brownings  preserved  their  felicity  by  conserving 
their  separate  individualities.  Jonas  Lie,  says  Nicolo  \'idacovich 
in  the  A'//(K'a  Aiitologia  (Rome),  "knew  the  happiness  of  a  perfect 
union."  Says  another  writer  in  La  Revue  (Paris):  "In  his  own 
home  he  had  the  prototype  of  his  favorite  heroines  :  the  warm  and 
open-hearted  creature  in  whose  firm  and  unbiased  judgment  one 
could  have  perfect  confidence."  So  much  confidence  ditl  he  have 
in  her  judgment  tliat  he  first  submitted  everything  he  wrote  to  her 
opinion.  He  often  said  that  the  best  things  he  had  written  were 
due  to  her  influence,  and  this  influence  exerted  itself  in  different 
ways,  as  this  writer  goes  on  to  show  : 

"Sometimes  she  invented  the  plot  of  the  novel,  as  in  'The  Pilot 
and  His  Wife.'  .  .  .  They  were  not  walking  together  when  they 
met  a  man  whose  peculiar  expression  interested  Lie.  He  told  his 
wife  so,  and  she  suggested  the  story  which  he  then  developed  with 
a  master  hand.  .  .  .  Generally,  however,  the  opposite  took  place. 
He  described  the  characters  he  intended  to  portray  and  the  conflicts 
in  which  their  thoughts  and  feelings  w  ould  be  engaged.  When  she 
had  assured  him  that  .something  could  be  made  out  of  the  plot  he 
went  to  work.  As  soon  as  the  manuscript  was  completed  she  read 
it  carefully  and  made  him  prune,  prune,  prune.  .  .  .  He  would 
stand  up  for  his  writings,  arguing  that  the  book  could  not  be  more 
condensed,  but  she  always  insisted  and  he  would  finally  have  to 
yield.  His  manuscripts  were  ♦^hen  a  mass  of  unintelligible  scrib- 
blings  which  she  alone  could  understand.  She  copied  them  care- 
fully for  him  and  sent  them  to  the  publisher." 

So,  goes  on  the  Italian  writer,  Mr.  \'idacovich,  it  does  not 
astonish  one  when  Lie  says  "If  I  ever  have  written  anything  of 
merit,  my  wife  has  as  great  a  share  in  it  as  myself."  And  in  the 
preface  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  works  he  declares : 

"  Her  name  should  figure  on  the  title-page  as  collaborator.  .  .  . 
.She  was  not  the  woman,  however,  who  wished  to  accept  publicly 
the  position  she  should  have  held  ;  her  only  desire  was  to  be  the 


Mine.    I.ie  proviclcd   for  hiT  hiisl).\iul    thi'   prototyi'i'  uI   Ins  t.ivorite 
,  heroines. 

true  companion  of  her  husband  and  to  be  kno\yn  as  such  among 
our  friends.  .  .  .  But  now  that  we  are  both  in  the  sixties,  it  is 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  public  should  know  that  she  has  her 
part  in  tlie  best  and  most  successful  things  I  have  written." 

Altho  not  a  woman's-rights  man  in  every  sense.  Lie  seems  to 
have  done  much  to  arouse  the  tired  homo-keeper.  Wc  read  in  the 
Nuo7'a  Autolof^ia  : 

"In 'The  Family  of  (lilje"  the  husband,  .selfish  and  despotical, 
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coerces  into  perpetual  submission  the  careworn  wife.  Tiie  iiouse- 
wife's  thousand  duties,  the  continual  scenes  and  endless  complaints, 
the  daily  quarrels  over  money  matters,  have  made  her  an  old 
woman  before  her  time.  But  above  all  she  is  looked  down  upon 
by  event-body,  slighted  at  every  occasion,  as  if  she  were  nobody, 
while  in  reality  she  is  everything,  the  mainstay  of  the  household. 
Her  own  personality  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  she  has  no  life  of 
her  own.  'She  lives  for  her  children  "  is  her  sigh  of  comfort.  But 
he  who  says  good-by  to  his  will  says  good-by  to  his  own  self,  and 
this  is  true  of  woman  as  well  as  of  man.  If  the  empty-minded  and 
heartless  woman  is  far  from  the  standard  of  the  ideal  mother,  the 
dependent  and  weak  woman  who  possesses  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice but  who  does  not  protect  her  own  personality  when  necessary 
is  equally  inferior  to  her  mission.  For  how  can  the  children  receive 
strong  and  sane  impulses  for  after-life  if  the  very  foundation  of  the 
family  is  vitiated  ?  " 

Jonas  Lie  admired  the  strong  and  self-reliant  woman,  fearless 
and  frank.  So  writes  the  author  in  La  Revue,  paraphrasing  Lie 
himself.  Siic  is  tlie  type  who  reoccurs  again  and  again  ;  she  is  the 
one  who  makes  ideal  marriage  possible.  For  marriage  "  is  the 
union  of  free  man  and  woman,"  and  should  be  based  on  mutual 
confidence  and  trust.  Both  parties  must  be  truthful  and  frank  on 
all  subjects,  and  "  the  cross  must  be  carried  by  both.  The  one  who 
through  a  generous  feeling  wishes  to  carry  it  alone,  betrays  the 
other."  A  one-sided  responsibility  creates  misunderstanding.  For 
"ideal  love  is  not  the  sentimental  idyl,  but  the  union  in  which 
two  souls  complete  each  other.  Woman  is  not  the  slave  of  man, 
nor  his  mistress,  nor  even  the  mother  of  his  children  ;  real  marriage 
is  like  a  kingdom  where  she  is  queen  and  he  king." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"FAUST"   FOR  OUR  DAY 

'■"P*HE  new  "Faust"  offered  to  the  English  stage  by  Messrs. 
-■  Beerbohm  Tree,  Stephen  Phillips,  and  Comyns  Carr  is  a 
"popular  triumph,"  but  seems  to  be  a  disappointment  to  the  judi- 
cious. Expectation  has  been  high-keyed,  for  the  authors  had  an- 
nounced that  they  have  "reverently  sought  to  preserve  the  literary 
and  philosophical  qualities  of  Goethe's  work,  while  they  have  kept 
in  mind  the  constructive  necessities  of  the  drama."  Irreverent 
critics,  such  as  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan,  of  The  Daily  News  (Lon- 
don), call  the  play  "a  supernatural  pantomime  with  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm Tree  as  showman."  He  calls  Mr.  Phillips's  verse  "spine- 
less," while  Mr.  Tree's  devil  "seems  to  be  suffering  from  cerebral 
anemia."  Other  critics  less  destructive  aver  that  the  new  version 
is  better  than  the  "fustian  "  that  Wills  provided  for  Irving  in  the 
old  Lyceum  days,  and  try  to  assuage  disappointment  by  laying 
blame  upon  the  "time-spirit."  "It  is  probable,"  says  Mr.  Boyle 
Laurence,  critic  of  The  Evening  Standard  and  St. Ja}>ies''s  Gazette 
(London),  "that  aversion  of  Goethe's  'Faust'  attuned  to  the  intel- 
lectual spirit  of  our  age  would  have  the  playgoing  public  cold  and 
His  Majesty's  Theatre  empty."  The  morning  Standard  (London) 
harps  on  the  same  theme.  "  It  is  quite  conceivable,"  says  the  critic 
of  that  paper,  "  that  a  new  version  in  the  spirit  of  modern  occultism, 
while  it  would  satisfy  the  few,  would  have  failed  to  attract  the 
many."  Mr.  Tree  and  the  authors,  it  is  asserted,  "must  appeal 
to  the  multitude  or  fail."  Therefore  "they  have  treated  the  legend 
as  it  would  have  been  treated  in  the  ancient  days  of  its  inception 
had  the  people  of  those  times  known  of  the  resources  of  the  modern 
theater."  On  these  lines  it  is  a  triumph.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
describes  it  as  "a  rich,  grandiose,  elaborate  spectacle,  somewhat 
too  long,  somewhat  wanting  in  dramatic  simplicity,  and  overbur- 
dened with  unnecessary  detail,  but  in  its  main  conception  both  in- 
spiring and  suggestive."  The  Telegraph,  intent  upon  doing  the 
highest  justice  to  the  new  production,  discovers  that  the  authors 
"have  suggested  two  new  ideas,  neither  of  which  is  to  be  found, 
exactly  in  the  form  they  present  it,  in  the  original."  They  are  these  : 
"The  first  idea  is  that  Mephistopheles  is  balked  by  the  fact  that 


Faust  prefers  a  simple  village  maiden,  like  Gretchen.  The  Devil 
can  not  bear  innocence  and  simplicity.  He  would  have  given 
Faust  tlic  most  splendid  heroines  to  possess  and  enjoy.  He  is 
annoyed  with  him  tliat,  instead  of  such  gorgeous  fantoms,  he  takes 
in  preference  'a  simple  harebell' — 

I  could  have  set  the  fairest  at  thy  feet. 

Disrobed  an  empress  but  to  serve  thy  sport, 

Or  sacked  the  centuries  to  yield  thee  back 

Dead  queens,  whose  beauty  wrecked  an  elder  world; 

Vet,  with  this  feast  outspread,  thou  needs  must  choose 

A  windflower  from  the  hedgerow. 

"  The  second  idea  is  that  Faust  is  saved  by  his  love  for  Gretchen. 
Of  course,  he  must  be  saved  somehow.  That  the  scheme  of  the 
play  demands — the  play  as  Goethe  manipulated  it  for  an  eighteenth- 
century    audience.      Marlowe    merely    took    the    medieval    idea. 


THE    NEW  MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The  poster  used  by  Mr.  Tree  to  advertise  his  spectacular  production 
of  "  Faust,"  at  His  Majesty's  Theater,  London 

Faust  is  a  magician  who  makes  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One.,  and 
is  therefore  properly  damned.  Lessing,  whose  '  Faust'  has  mysteri- 
ously disappeared,  suggested  the  much  more  humanistic  notion 
that  Faust.,  as  the  image  of  Everytnan,  must  be  proved  to  have 
such  indomitable  elements  of  good  in  him  that  he  escapes  the  final 
condemnation.  And  this  was  carried  out  by  Goethe,  especially 
in  the  long,  incoherent,  and  rambling  episodes  of  the  second  part. 
But  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Carr,  face  to  face  with  the  same  problem 
of  how  to  save  the  soul  of  Faust,  lay  stress — for  which,  indeed, 
there  is  ample  warrant  in  Goethe — on  the  double  soul  of  Faust, 
and  the  gradual  victory  of  his  better  nature.  Through  sensuous 
love  the  Devil  ho-p&d  to  drag  Faust  down  into  the  mire  of  guilt. 
Instead,  chere  awakens  in  Faust  that  eternal  love,  which  will  not 
permit  the  soul  to  remain  in  sin.  He  is  filled  with  the  idealism  of 
love,  or,  as  it  is  exprest  in  the  present  play,  the  'woman's  soul '  of 
Margaret  draws  him  up  to  heaven.  And  this  is  why  Mephis- 
topheles^ s  wager  is  lost." 

Mr.  Tree  has  missed  no  spectacular  .suggestion  furnished  by 
Goethe,  Irving,  Gounod,  or  Boito.     Says  The  Standard : 

"The  scenes  of  Hell — the  Witch's  Kitchen  and  the  Brocken — are 
superbly  horrible,  and  will  bear  no  small  share  in  the  attraction 
the  production  will  have  for  the  public.  The  dim  shadows  of  the 
tortured  apes,  the  awful  forms  writhing  and  shrieking  in  agony, 
the  gray  embodiment  of  lost  souls  floating   through  the  air,  the 
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nerve-tearing  cackle  of  toneless  laughter  echoing  through  space 
the  mountains  crumbling  and  the  falling  rocks,  the  deafeniiii; 
thunder  and  the  Hash  of  light — these  pictures  of  Hades  are  a> 
imaginative  as  they  are  awful,  as  fascinating  as  they  are  hideou.s. 
The  flight  of  Faust  and  Mephistophelcs\.\\xo\x^\\  space  from  Earth 
to  Hell  is  astonishingly  well  done,  and  goes  far  to  realize  the 
beautiful  picture  which  decorates  the  hoardings." 

The  Stamiiird,  tho  proceeding  guardedly,  still  tinds  "some 
spirited  and  sonorous  lines  in  the  new  play,  passages  of  beauty 
and  musical  verse."  It  hastens  to  add:  "But  there  are  also 
strangely  inadequate  verbal  illustrations  of  great  ideas."  Quoting 
further : 

"The  Prolog,  with  the  rimed  verse,  has  considerable  beauty. 
The  Archangel  Gabriel  says  : 

Swift,  beyond  understanding  quite. 

Circles  the  earth  in  glorious  guise. 
Now  plunged  into  profoundest  night, 

Now  s()arkling  into  Paradise. 
The  ocean  foams  up  from  the  deep, 

And  over  rocks  and  crags  is  hurled. 
And  crags  and  ocean  onward  sweep — 

On  with  the  rapid  spheres  are  whirle<l. 

"There  is  a  lyrical  sweep  in  this,  in  spite  of  'beyond  understand- 
ing quite,'  and,  apart  from  'his  fiery  brain,'  there  are  poetry  and 
imagination  in  Mephistophelcs's  invocation  to  Chaos : 

Never!     Until  that  hour  when  the  Usurper, 
Who  wrested  from  my  mother  Night  her  reign, 
And  fevered  Chaos  with  his  blistering  stars. 
Shall  >)e  himself  deposed,  consent,  and  cease. 
For  this  same  light  but  lives  by  what  it  breeds, 
A  carrion  offspring  suckled  by  the  sun. 
And  never  will  I  cease  this  war  with  Heaven 
Till  the  bound  elements  shall  mutiny. 
And  the  imprisoned  thunder  shall  be  freed. 
And  old  tremendous  blasts  shall  fly  abroad. 
And  all  his  millions  of  rash  fires  be  quenched; 
And  space  shall  be  again  as  once  it  was 
Ere  he  disturbed  us  with  his  fiery  brain. 
Timeless  and  tideless.  limitless  and  dark! 
Mother!     Still  crouching  on  the  bounds  of  light. 
With  face  of  sea  and  hair  of  tempest,  still 
Huddled  in  huge  and  immemorial  hate. 
Behold  thy  son.  and  some  dark  aid  extendi 
So,  Faust,  to  win  this  wager  and  thy  soul. 
Pass  we  from  Heaven  across  the  Earth  to  Hell. 

"The description  of  the  Hell  which  Faust  shall  know  is  striking 
and  terrible,  and  there  are  numerous  other  instances  in  the  work 
of  fanciful  conception  and  literary  endeavor — if  only  rarely  of  full 
achievement." 


A   BABEL  OF  "UNIVERSAL  TONGUES" 

THK  real  demand  for  an  international  language  seems  to  l)e 
proven  by  the  fact  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  one.  The  middle  of  the 
seventeeenth  century  first  saw  an  endeavor  in  this  direction,  we 
are  informed  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  (September  9),  and 
similar  activities  have  been  carried  on  at  intervals  ever  since,  tho 
out  of  all  these  the  avexage  man  can  doubtless  recall  only  having 
heard  of  Volapuk  and  Hsperanto.  For  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion the  writer  of  the  Sun  article  refers  to  Dr.  All)ert  Wild's 
"  UeberGeschichte  der  I'asigraphic  und  Hire  I'ortschritte  in  dcr 
AV//5'<vV"and  to  I).  .S.  Cho^n'^"  Ges(  hichte  uml  Fnif>f'ehlunireinir 
allgenninen  Schriftzeichensprache."  Here,  he  asserts,  will  Ir- 
found  "  all  that  is  known  up  to  the  last  two  years  of  these  universal 
languages."  From  information  which  he  gleans  from  these  sources 
it  is  said  that  the  first  of  these  language-makers  was  Sir  Thomas 
Urquhart,  the  ILnglish  translator  of  Rabelais,  who  published  in 
\6^T,  ^."  /.ogofianilckteision,"  or  "  :yn  introduction  to  the  universal 
language."  lUit  this  author  never  gave  the  world  anything  more 
than  his  "  introduction,"  which  "consisted  of  si.vty-si.\  reasons,  each 
clothed  in  the  same  rich  verbiage  that  characterizes  the  translation 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  dargantua  and  I'antagruel,  why  in 
the  opinion  of  its  designer  it  should  take  precedence  over  every 
other  language."  For.  says  Sir  Thomas,  l)y  way  of  argument  that 
he  seems  to  have  bequeathed  to  all  his  successors : 


"  .Seven  and  tiftiethly,  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  is  that  of  all  the 
languages  in  the  world  it  is  easiest  to  learn  ;  a  boy  of  ten  years  old 
being  able  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  thereby  in  three  months' 
space  because  there  are  in  it  many  facilitations  for  the  memory, 
which  no  other  language  hath  but  itself." 

The  next  of  these  languages  bore  the  name  of  '"  Ars  Sigoruni  " 
and  emanated  from  Dalgarno  in  1661.  Following  him  were  nine 
others  who,  tho  the  names  of  their  systems  are  lacking,  brought 
forth  an  art  of  signs  between  that  year  and  1725.  Among  the 
authors  is  to  be  seen  that  of  the  philosopher  Leibnitz,  whose  sys- 
tem, published  about  1670,  "is  what  is  known  asapasigraphy.  that 
is,  a  language  of  written  signs."     The  writer  says  further : 

"Observing  that  both  signs  and  ideas  may  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely he  conceived  the  idea  of  expressing  the  latter  by  the  former. 
I5ut  the  effort  for  the  memory  was  too  great  to  insure  any  succe.ss 
to  the  scheme,  which  indeed  was  never  carried  beyond  the  point 
of  suggestion  by  the  great  German  thinker." 

In  1765  appeared  a  universal  language  known  as  the  " Langue 
A'ouvelle"  and  following  it  fourteen  other  writers,  principally 
French,  exercised  their  invention  in  a  like  field.  Up  to  1817  twenty- 
six  systems  had  appeared,  and  from  that  time  onward  the  tongues 
come  so  thick  and  fast  as  to  constitute  a  veritable  Babel.  The 
entire  list  presents  more  simplifications  of  the  original  confusion 
of  tongues  than  there  are  tongues  to  be  confused.  We  mention 
those  dating  from  1817  given  by  the  writer  as  follows  : 


Communionssprachf 


Same.                                                         Inventor.  Date. 

Solresol .  .Sudre 1817 

Grosselin 1836 

Schipfer 1839 

Renzi 1 840 

Vidal 1844 

Gablenzographie De  Gablenz 1850 

Ochando 1852 

Bachmeier 1852 

Letellier about  1852 

La  Soci^t^  Internationale 1856 

Pantos-Dimon-Glossa De  Rudelle 1858 

De  Mas 1863 

Moses  Paic 1864 

Universalsprache Pirro 1868 

N.  Walter 1870 

New  Universal  Cypher  Language.  .  .Anonymous 1874 

Lingualumina Dyer 1875 

Reinaux 1877 

Monoglottica Ferrari 1877 

Lange  Naturelle Maident 1877 

Volapiik 1.  M.  Schleyer 1879 

Weltsprache Volk  and  Fuchs 1883 

Blaia   Zimondal Cesare  Meriggi 1 884 

Neo  Latin Courtonne 1885 

Adjuvanto Louis  de  Beaufront 1885 

Pasilingua Steiner 1885 

Langue    Uni verselle Menet 1 886 

Spelin Bauer 1886 

Nal  Bino Verheggen 1886 

Bopal St.  de  Max 1887 

Balta Dormoy 1887 

Weltsprache Eichhorn 1887 

Esperanto L.  L.  Zamenhof 1887 

Lingua  Franca  Nuova Bernhard 1888 

Kosmos Lauda 1 888 

Lingua Henderson 1 888 

Anglo-Franca Henderson 1889 

Myrana Stempel 1889 

Nov  Latin Rosa .' 1890 

Mundolingue Julius  Lott 1890 

Marini 1891 

Langue  Catholique Liptay 1892 

Anti-Volapiik Mill 1893 

Dil Fiewc^er 1 893 

Orba Guardiola 1 893 

El  Mundolinco Braakman 1 894 

Communia Stempel 1894 

Tal Hocssrich about  1894 

Novilatin Beermann 1^95 

Universala Heintzelcr 1895 

Linguist A  French  Philological  Society  .  1896 

Velparl W.  von  Arnim 1 896 

Nuove  Roman Puchner 1897 

Dilpok Marchand 1898 

Central-dialekt Nilson 1899 

Langue  Bleuc Bollack 1899 

Spoliil Nicolas 1900 

Linguo  Komun Kurschner 1900 

Zahll'ns^)^achc Hilbc 1901 

Idiom  .Neutral Volapiikists ■ .  190a 

Latinesce Henderson 1902 

Tutonish Molce 1902 

Volkerverkehrssprache Dietrich 1902 

Panroman Molenaar »  903 

Latinus  Sine  Flcxione Peano 1903 

Perio Talunflberg 1904 

Mundelingua Hummler 1904 

Victor  Hely 1905 

Pankcl Max  Wald 1906 

Universal Molenaar 1906 

Eksclsiore Greenwood 1 906 

Mondlingvo Trischen 1907 

Ido De  Beaufront 1907 

Antiilo Anonymous 1907 

Ro International     Language     So- 
ciety   1908 


1908] 
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W.   W.   FINLEY, 

President  Southern  Railway. 


MARVIN    HUGHITT, 

President  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railroad. 


Photograph  by  Gutekunst,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
L.    E.    JOHNSON, 

President  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad. 


C.  S.   MELLIN, 

President  New  V'ork,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad. 


THE    FINANCIAL    OUTLOOK 


SIGNS  OF  BETTER  TRADE 
■"  Reports  in  most  financial,  commercial, 
and  industrial  publications  are  in  effect  en- 
couraging as  to  the  state  of  business  for 
the  early  autumn.  The  Financial  Chronicle 
(Sept.  12)  records  that  "the  iron  trade, 
strangely  enough,  has  begun  to  give  .signs 
of  an  uplift" — a  development  which 
"comes  almost  as  a  surprize,"  since  "it 
was  hardly  expected  that  the  steel  and 
iron  markets  would  show  an  increase  in 
demand  until  our  railroad  incomes  had 
developed."  Bradstreet's  notes  "a  further 
moderate  expansion  in  jobbing  and  retail 
trade  and  collections."  this  improvement 
being  especially  marked  in  Western,  Pacific- 
Coast,  and  Southern  centers, but  "agricul- 
tural sections  have  done  better  relatively 
than  large  industrial  cities  in  the  matter  of 
retail  trade."  Dun's  Review  outlines  the 
situation  as  follows: 

"Production  of  pig  iron  is  now  at  a  higher 
rate  than  at  any  previous  time  this  year, 
and  many  hands  have  returned  to  work  at 
textile  mills,  while  shipping  departments 
in  all  wearing-apparel  houses  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  pressure  of  demand  for  fall 
and  winter  trade.  De{)leted  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  country  merchants  and  confidence 
in  a  steady  iinprovement  in  business  en- 
courage producers,  altho  actual  contracts 
come  forward  conservatively." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Sept.  12)  quotes  the  views  of  three  men, 
"each  in  a  position  which  made  his  opinion 
worth  listening  to,"  as  to  a  revival  in  trade. 
One,  "the  head  of  a  banking-house  with 
large  Western  connections,"  replied: 
*'  Nothing  seems  to  be  doing  here,  but  all 
our  Western  clients  are  jubilant  over  the  in- 
dustrial recovery."  Another,  a  dry-goods 
merchant,  answered:  "The  year's  trade 
is  over,  and  we  shall  see  dull  times  until 
1909  has  begun.  Then  things  ought  to 
pick  up."  The  third,  who  is  "an  officer  of 
a  bank  with  important  commercial  con- 
nections throughout  the  country,"  had 
this  to  say:  "There  is  a  slow  and  steady 
recuperation  going  on.  There  will  be  no 
boom,  and  there  should  be  no  setback. 
Business  men  have  lost  heavily,  and  are 
making  it  up  only  gradually  by  selling  at 
very  low  prices;  but  they  are  paying  off 
their  obHgations  with  remarkable  readi- 
ness, and  are  not  discouraged." 

Commenting  on  these  views,  the  writer 
savs: 


"Actual  figures  are  still  those  of  after- 
panic  depression.  Last  Wednesday  the 
monthly  report  of  the  country's  iron  pro- 
duction was  published.  It  showed  an 
August  output  29  per  cent,  above  the  low 
level  of  January,  but  46  per  cent,  belov/ 
August,  1907,  and  39  per  cent,  below  the 
same  month  in  1906.  The  $20,000,000 
Associated  Merchants'  Company,  reporting 
the  operation  of  its  large  department-stores 
for  the  six  months  ending  August  i ,  showed 
net  earnings  25  per  cent,  below  1907;  the 
H.  B.  Clafiin  Company,  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
had  reported  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
a  deficit  of  $7,000  below  expenses,  where 
$454,000  surplus  had  been  earned  the  year 
before.  Gross  receipts  of  the  country's 
railways,  in  the  six  months  ending  with 
June,  decreased  16^  per  cent,  from  the 
year  before;  in  July  they  decreased  17A- 
per  cent.,  and  have  run  some  12  per  cent, 
short  in  August. 

"Does  all  this  mean  that  a  'boom'  is  im- 
possible this  autumn?  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if  by 
'boom'  is  meant  a  brisk  and  continuous 
revival;  for  the  salient  phenomenon  of  the 
day  is  the  lowness  of  stocks  on  hand  in  all 
branches  of  merchandise  and  commodities. 
But  if  the  word  means  quick  return  to 
trade  conditions  such  as  those  of  1906,  the 
notion  may  as  well  be  dismissed." 

COMMODITY    PRICES 

While  the  prices  of  most  commodities 
with  which  the  average  person  is  concerned 
hav'e  recently  changed  but  little,  the  move- 
ment in  prices  for  all  commodities  has  been 
downward.  On  Sept.  i  the  index  number 
of  Bradstreet's  stood  at  $7.9051  as  against 
$7.9328  on  Aug.  I — a  decrease  of  three- 
tenths  of  I  per  cent.  only.  As  compared  with 
October,  1907,  however,  "prices  have 
receded  fully  10  per  cent."  But,  as  a  whole, 
prices  have  shown  "a remarkable  tendency 
to  resist  influences  that  are  usually  inci- 
dents of  dull  trade."  As  regards  the  groups 
of  commodities  which  make  up  the  total 
index  number,  the  following  table  is  pre- 
sented : 

July  I,     Mar.  i,  Sept.  i,   Aug.  i,  Sept.  i, 
1896.  1907.       1907.         1908.        1908. 


Breadstuffs I0.0524    $0.0817  $0.0992    $0.1004  ^° 


Live  stock 1855 

Provisions i'36i9 

Fruits I2IO 

Hides  &  leather     .8250 

Textiles '5799 

Metals 3757 

Coal  and   coke.     .0048 

Oils 2082 

Naval  stores 0402 

Bldg.  materials..  .0716 
Chem.  &  drugs..  .6607 
Miscellaneous ..     .2150 


3395 


0994 
3335 
9348 
1502 
1800 
2579 
5697 
0062 

339' 
0600 
0831 
6379 
253* 


Another  table  is  given  by  Bradstreet's 
showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  commodity 
prices  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  as  follows: 


Jan.  I 

1892. . . 

..  $8 

1382 

April  I 

,  1907..  . 

.    $8.9640 

July    1 

,  1896... 

•  •    5 

7019 

May 

,  1907 .  . 

H.y3  56 

Jan.    1 

,  1897.. 

.  .    6 

1 164 

June 

.  1907.  ■ 

.    8 . 990 1 

July 

,  1897... 

■  ■    5 

8537 

July 

.  iyo7.  . 

.    'J .  0409 

Feb.    r 

,  1900. . . 

.  .    8 

2307 

Aug. 

.  n>07    . 

8.9304 

June  ] 

,  1901. . . 

..    7 

4181 

Sept. 

.  1907.  ■ 

.    8.8297 

Dec.    1 

,  1902.  .  . 

..    8 

1413 

Oct. 

.  1907.  ■ 

.    8.8506 

Aug.  1 

,  1903. . . 

..    7 

7473 

Nov. 

,  1907.  . 

.    8.7468 

Feb.    ) 

,  1904. . . 

..    8 

0973 

Dec. 

,  1907.  . 

.    8.5246 

July    , 

,  1904- • . 

•  .    7 

6318 

Jan. 

,  1908.  . 

.    8.2949 

Mar.   ] 

.  1905.  .  . 

.  .    8 

0976 

Feb. 

.  1908.  . 

8.1275 

June  ] 

,  1905. .  . 

.  .    7 

9073 

Mar. 

,  1908.  . 

. .    7.9862 

Sept. 

.  1905. .  . 

.  .    8 

2  79  5 

April 

,  1908.  . 

. .    8.0650 

Nov.  ] 

.  1905- •■ 

..    8 

2097 

May 

,  1908.  . 

.    7.9629 

Jan. 

,  1906. . . 

..    8 

3289 

June 

, 1908. . 

. .    7-7227 

Mar. 

,  1906. . . 

..    8 

2321 

July 

, 1908. . 

..    78224 

Tune  ] 

,  1906.  .  . 

.  .    8 

3203 

Aug. 

,  1908.  . 

7.9328 

July   1 

,  1906. . . 

.  .    8 

283  s 

Sept. 

. iyo8. . 

7.9051 

Mar.   ] 

.  1907- • ■ 

.    9 

1293 

Total $S-70"9    l>9-"93    $8.8297    $7-9328  $7-905 ' 


From  this  table  it  will  be  obser\-ed  that 
the  lowest  prices  for  the  period  were 
reached  in  July,  1896,  and  the  highest  in 
March,  1907,  the  lowest  being  $5.7019,  the 
highest  $9.1293.  In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject, with  reference  to  the  index  numbers 
computed  by  the  London  Economist,  a 
writer  in  The  Evening  Post  (Sept.  12)  pre- 
sents some  interesting  comments : 

"This  September  figure  showed  reduc- 
tion, in  the  forty-seven  commodities  from 
which  it  is  compiled,  of  14  per  cent,  from 
September,  1907,  and  of  nearly  17  per  cent, 
from  the  June  maximum  of  that  year. 
Yet  most  people  will  ask  whether  cost  of 
living,  to  the  average  man,  has  declined 
as  much  as  that.  The  average  man,  except 
where  he  is  buying  less  in  quantity,  finds 
household  expenses  very  close  to  what 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

"But  if  this  is  so,  then  what  becomes  of 
the  14-per-cent.  decrease  in  the  general 
average?  The  an.swer  is  that  prices  have 
fallen  in  lines  of  merchandise  of  which  the 
average  consumer  purchases  little,  and 
have  not  fallen  in  lines  where  he  buys 
much.  At  present  prices,  iron  is  21  per 
cent,  below  last  September;  tin  is  down 
20  per  cent.;  copper  25  per  cent.  But 
these  commodities  do  not  figure  largely  in 
monthly  household-bills.  Flour,  however, 
is  nearly  9  per  cent,  higher  than  a  year 
ago  this  month;  beef  is  nearly  25  per  cent, 
higher;  corn  is  up  3  i  per  cent.,  and  even 
oats  sell  only  a  trifle  below  the  abnormally 
high  price  of  last  September. 

"Even  the  present  index  number  is  15 
per  cent,  above  the  low-record  1,885  of 
June,  1897;  and  how  the  intervening  en- 
hancement of  prices  has  been  distributed 
may  be  judged  by  a  table  lately  published 
by  the  German  civil  service,  in  connection 
with  the  appeal  for  higher  pay  to  govern- 
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ment  emj)loyees.     It  shows  the  increase  in 
prices  of  various  articles  since  1896 : 

Percent.  Percent. 

Men's  hats 10^  15      Butter i3@'36 

Linen  underwear 33  J    Eggs 28 

Cotton  underivear. .  . ,  .  30^125     Potatoes 22 

Woolen  underwear.  .  .  .  i6j    Flour 14 

Men's  suits 20     Beans     .  43 

Overcoats 25     Peas.  2^ 

Boots 1 0(0^1 1 5     Rice .  1  f> 

Neckties.  io(ft'20     Millet  45 

Kid  gloves  28     Biscuits  17 

Umbrellas..  js     Beer..  10 

Women's  hats  30     Herrings  20 

Women's  underwear        20("  33i    Pepper..  53 

Women's  drtsses 50     Onions  20 

Children's  hats \o(a  25     Meat  19 

ChiUircn's  dresses 2of"  .^o     Books <;(ii  10 


A  HALF-YEAR  OF  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Stalislics  --howinj^  the  losses  sustained  bv 
the  railroads  in  net  earnings  for  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30  are  given  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Fitiancial  Chronicle.  Statis- 
tics of  gross  earnings  were  published  several 
weeks  ago,  but  The  Chronicle  is  able  now  to 
show  with  these  net  stateinents  "to  what 
extent  the  railroads  were  able  to  offset  the 
tremendous  losses  sustained  in  gross  by 
savings  and  economies  in  their  expense 
accounts."     It  says: 

"We  have  returns  from  168,839  miles  of 
road  furnishing  reports  of  exj)enses  as  well 
as  gross  earnings,  and  on  this  mileage  there 
is  a  loss  in  gross  earnings  of  $172,868,505- 
In  addition  we  have  returns  covering  33,333 
miles  more  of  road,  conijirizing  companies 
and  systems  for  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  procure  only  reports  of  gross  revenues. 
These  33.333  miles  show  a  further  loss  in 
gross  of  $24,217,196.  Altogether  we  have 
an  actually  recorded  loss  in  gross  on  202,1 72 
miles  of  rf)ad  of  almost  8200,000.000 — 
to  be  exact.  $197,085,791.  But  large  and 
comprehensive  tho  this  statement  is,  it 
does  not  co\er  the  entire  railroad  mileage 
of  the  countrv.  About  30,000  miles  of 
road  still  remain  unre])resented,  including 
a  number  of  coinpanies  like  the  New  Y(jrk, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  are  known 
to  have  sustained  at  least  proportionately 
heavy  ratios  of  decline.  We  see  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  modifying  the  conclusion  ex- 
prest  in  August  that  if  we  could  have 
complete  results  for  the  six  months,  cover- 
ing all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
the  falling  off  in  gross  earnings  would 
aggregate  Vjetween  $235,000,000  and  $240,- 
000,000. 

"This  {)rodigious  falling  off  in  1908  con- 
trasts very  strikingly  with  the  showing  in 
preceding  periods,  when  for  a  decade  there 
had  been  an  almost  uninterrupted  exjian- 
sion  in  earnings,  year  by  year.  For  the 
first  half  of  1907,  for  instance,  we  found 
there  had  been  a  gain  over  the  first  six 
months  of  1906.  in  the  large  sum  of  $145,- 
000,000.  In  1906  we  comjnited  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  $135,000,000  over 
1905,  and  in  1905  that  there  had  been  an 
increase  of  $70,000,000  over  1904.  Alto- 
gether for  the  ten  years  prior  to  1908  the 
improvement  reached  the  prodigious  sum 
of  $765,000,000.  Now,  unfortunately,  all 
this  has  been  changed,  and  we  are  on  the 
down  grade — at  a  \ery  fast  pace,  too. 

"The  roads  reporting  both  expenses  and 
gross  earnings  comi)ri7.c  an  aggregate  of 
168,839  miles,  and  on  these  there  is  a  loss 
of  $172,868,595,  or  16.58  per  cent.,  in  gross, 


attended  by  a  reduction  in  e.\penses  of 
$109,383,693,  or  14  74  per  cent.,  leaving, 
therefore,  a  loss  in  net  of  $63,484,902. 
This  last  is  equal  to  almost  25  per  cent. — 
24.97  P^*"  cent.     I  See  table  below.) 

"The  earliest  months  of  the  year  made 
the  best  comparison  as  far  as  the  gross  was 
concerned,  but  the  jxxirest  comparison  as 
to  net,  the  reason  being  that  the  roads  had 
not  yet  been  able  U>  get  control  of  their 
expense  accounts.  In  the  later  months, 
when  the  losses  in  earnings  became  extra- 
ordinarily heavy,  both  in  ratio  and  amount, 
a  rigid  jKjlicy  of  reduction  in  expenses  en- 
abled the  roads  to  make  a  relatively  good 
showing  in  the  matter  of  the  net.  In  June, 
for  instance,  the  falling  off  in  net  was  only 
9.39  per  cent." 

Statistics  for  the  month  of  July  tell  a 
somewhat  different,  or  at  least  a  less  de- 
pressing, storj'.  While  all  earnings  for  the 
month  as  far  as  published  show  large  de- 
creases in  gross,  the  changes  in  net,  com- 
pared with  last  year,  indicate,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "that  something 
unusual  took  i)lace."  In  some  cases  in- 
creases in  net  were  reported;  in  others  the 
decrease  in  net  ' '  was  much  smaller  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  falling  off  in 
gross."  Here  are  the  principal  changes  in 
July  gross  and  net  to  date  as  presented  by 

the  same  paper: 

Gross.  Net. 

St.  Paul .     .  $468,60';  --  $299,420 

Southern  Railway 642,672  +  405,576 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 311,851  +       33,848 

Louisville 445,684  +  152,768 

Northern  Pacific 1,453,240  —  605,363 

Atchison 910,073  —  223,494 

Chicago  Northwest 749,263  —  169,990 

Erie •. 666,221  —  327.33'J 

Burlington 622.778  -  -  475.404 

Pennsylvania 3,667,079  —  816,214 

Of  these  ten  roads,  five  show  reductions 
in  maintenance-of-way  appropriation,  while 
seven  show  reductions  in  maintenance  of 
equipment.  Reductions  thus  secured  mean 
deteriorations,  and  that  means  "lost 
ground  to  make  uj)."  Of  ways  to  make  up 
this  lost  ground  the  writer  knows  only 
three — an  increase  in  earnings,  a  reduction 
in  wages,  and  a  reduction  in  the  dividend. 

OUR   CROPS 

Walter  J.  Ballard,  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  census,  has  compiled  a  series  of  brief 
statistics  as  to  the  size  of  our  crops  and 
their  relations  to  the  crops  of  other  coun- 
tries. He  writes  from  Los  Angeles,  but 
his  optimistic  compilation  is  published  in 
the  Xew  York  Sidi: 

"The  United  States  annually  i)roduces 
more  com  than  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  combined — 2,927,000,000  out  of 
3,888,000,000  bushels. 

"The  United  States  annually  produces 
more  wheat  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world — 634,000,000  out  of  3,108,000,000 
bushels. 

"The  United  States  annually  exports 
more  wheat  flour  than  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  combined — 15,000,000 
out  of  26,000,000  bushels. 

"The  United  States  annually  exports 
more  wheat,  including  wheat  flour,  than 


January  i  to  June  30.     (141  roads.) 


Miles  of  road 

Gross  earnings 

Operating  e.xjwnsfts 

Net  earnings..,. 


1908. 


168.839 

863,860,965 
632,606,894 


231,254.071 


1907. 


167447 

1,036,729,560 
741^90,587 


394738.973 


Increase  or  Decrease 


Amount. 


+1,392 


—172,868.595 
—109,383.693 


—  63484,90* 


Per 
cent. 


0.83 

16.58 
'4-74 


24.97 


any  other  country  in  the  world — 146.- 
000,000  out  of  646,000,000  bushels. 

"The  United  States  annually  produces 
more  oats  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world — 754,000,000  out  of  3,582,000,000 
bushels. 

"The  United  States  is  the  third  largest 
annual  producer  of  barley  in  the  world, 
153,000,000  bushels — only  7,000,000  bush- 
els less  than  Germany,  wiih  Russia  leading. 

"The  United  States  annually  produces 
more  cotton  than  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world — 13,000,000  out  of  20.000,000 
bales,  and  also  exports  more  cotton  than 
does  all  the  rest  of  the  world — 9,000,000 
out  of  13,000,000  bales. 

"The  United  States  annually  exports 
more  cottonseed  oil  than  all  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  combined — 42,000,000 
out  of  52,000,000  gallons. 

"The  United  States  annually  produces 
more  tobacco  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world — 690,000,000  out  of  2,201,000,- 
000  pounds. 

"The  United  States  annually  produces 
more  flaxseed  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world — 25,000,000  out  of  87,000,000 
bushels. 

"The  United  States  annually  produces 
more  hops  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world — 57,000,000  out  of  211,000.000 
pounds. 

"The  United  States  annually  exports 
more  oilcake  and  oilcake-meal  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world — 2,063,000,000 
out  of  4,913,000,000  pounds. 

"The  United  States  annually  exports 
more  rosin  than  all  the  other  countries  of 
the  world — 717,000,000  out  of  846,000,000 
pounds. 

"The  United  States  annually  exports 
more  spirits  of  turpentine  than  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world — 16,000,000  out  of 
24,000,000  gallons. 

'The  United  States  has  more  (22,244,- 
446)  dairy  cows  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world;  more  horses,  23,000,532;  more 
mules,  4,056,399;  more  swine,  57,976,361; 
and  (except  British  India)  more  cattle,  73,- 
246.573. 

"Among  our  other  great  crops  may  be 
mentioned : 

Potatoes,  bushels.  .  .  308,038,000 

Hay,  value $743,000,000 

Rice,  pounds 529,400,000 

Beets,  tons 3,767,87 1 

Beet-sugar  manufactured,  pounds 927,256,430 

Cane-sugar,  long  tons 1.532,954 

California  fruits,  llowers.  wines,  bran- 
dies, and  vegetables $75,000,000 

The  figures  given  by  this  writer  presuma- 
bly are  neither  maximums  nor  minimums, 
btit  in  the  nature  of  averages  for  recent 
years.  Meanwhile  the  reports  of  the  De- 
}>artment  of  Agriculture  for  Sept.  1  as  to  the 
crops  of  this  year  are  to  hand.  While  they 
indicate  "deterioration  in  all  croi)s  from  the 
conditions  as  given  one  month  earlier,"  re- 
marks The  Financial  Chronicle,  "the  falling 
off  is  strictly  moderate  in  all  cases  except 
oats."  The  same  paper  goes  into  interest- 
ing details  in  discussing  the  conditions  of 
various  crops: 

"The  report  issued  made  the  average 
condition  of  corn  79.4.  against  82.5  on 
Aug.  I  this  year.  80.2  on  Sept.  i.  1907, 
and  a  ten-year  mean  of  81.0.  While  the 
condition  this  year  is  only  eight-tenths  of 
a  point  below  last  year  and  1.6  ])oints  lower 
than  the  ten-year  average,  it  is  nuich  less 
satisfactory  than  in  either  1906,  1905,  or 
1904.  By  com]>arison  with  1906,  when 
com  tiiadc  its  record  yield,  there  is  a  drop 
in  condition  of  10.8  jioints;  so,  even  making 
allowance  for  the  addition  to  area  in  the 
interval  (4.4  per  cent.),  no  expectation  of 
a  yield  apjiroximating  closely  to  the  2.927- 
000,000  of  bushels  then  secured  can  be 
entertained.  But  as  between  1907  and 
{Cflntiiiued  on  Page  43»-) 
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Think  What  These  Pru= 

dential  Checks  Would 

Mean  Coming  to 

the    Wife   and 

Family 

Month! 


Monthly 


Income 

for 

20  Years 

or 

For  Life! 


The  Prudential's 

Very  Newest  Idea 
In  Life  Insurance 


At  age  30,  for  $167.35  a  year,  during  your  life  (a  saving  of 
$13.95  a  month)  your  Family  Will  Receive  after  your 
death  $50.00  Every  month  for  20  years,  or  $  1 2,000  in  all  1 
At  slightly  higher  cost,  the  income  would  continue  for  life ! 


SUPPOSE  your  salary  should  permanently  cease 
to-day  by  your  death,  what  would  your  family 
do?  What  have  you  provided  for  them  in  its 
place?  THE  PRUDENTIAL  has  a  new  and  per- 
fect plan  Read  this  carefully.  Say  you  are  30  years 
old ;  a  monthly  income  of  S50.00  a  month  for  your 
family  for  20  years  after  your  death,  or  $12,000  in  all 
to  them,  would  cost  you  now  only  #167.35  per  year,  or 
$13.95  per  month  during  your  life.  Think  of  what 
your  family  could  do  with  a  check  of  $50.00  sent  them 
on  the  fust  of  EVERY  MONTH,  EVERY 
YEAR  for  20  year^  by  THE  PRUDENTIAL. 
If  your  wife  should  die  within  the  20  years  the  money 
would  still  goto  your  children  or  other  heirs  for  the 
remainder  of  the  20  years.  Under  this  plan  the  safe  In- 
vestment of  your  life  insurance  money  is  guaranteed 
by  THE  PRUDENTIAL.  In  other  words  you  can 
practically  arrange  in  advance  yourself  for  the  proper 
investment  of  your  life  insurance  money  through  this 
new  policy  of  THE  PRUDENTIAL  instead  of 
leaving  it  for  your  wife  or  children  to  do.  These 
checks  will  be  sent  each  month  by  THE  PRUDEN- 
TIAL to  your  heirs  and  THE  PRUDENTIAL  has 
the  Strength  of  Gibraltar  to  guarantee  the  payments. 

The  checks  will  supply  the  money  necessary  to 
buy  food,  clothing,  rent  and  education  to  those 
whom  you  now  support,  and  the  money  will  come 
regularly  each  and  every  month  for  20  years,  mind 
you.  At  slightly  higher  cost,  the  income  could  be 
made  to  continue  for  life. 

(iive  to  every  mother  in  America  even  a  small 
income,  and  in  the  strength  of  her  character,  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  home  and  family,  she  will  keep 
the  family  together  and  the  children  at  school.  It  is 
within  your  power  to  make  her  task  as  light  as  possi- 
ble.    Will  you  do  it? 

Send  to-day  for  information  of  this  wonderful  new 
home-protecting  policy.  It  will  put  you  under  no 
obligation  and  will  give  you  a  plan  guaranteeing 
support  and  education  for  those  most  dear  to  you  in 
case  you  should  be  taken  away. 

Fill  out  a  postal  card  now,  stating  your  age, 
occupation,  and  the  amount  you  think  you  might  be 
able  to  save  each  week  or  month  towards  this  kind  of 
a  policy,  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day.  You  will  be  under 
no  obligation  and  the  information  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential. 

If  you  are  a  single  man,  the  policy  may  be  taken  on 
the  Endowment  plan,  which  will  provide  for  a  month- 
ly income  for  yourself  in  later  years. 

Don't  wait.     Write  to-day.     .\ddress  Dept.  R. 


Write  for  Rates  at  Your  Age  and  Learn  How  You  can 
Provide  an  Absolute  Guaranteed  Income  for  Your  Family 

The   Prudential   Insurance  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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What  the  Investment  Banker 
Does  for  His  Clients 


InveHtrnpnt  banking  bonne*  ar«<  the  medinm 
throutth  which  pnictii-nlly  all  of  the  riiilroadii  and 
corporHtionii  Hnd  a  iHHrki-t  for  their  HomU.  Sliort 
Term  Not«-«  and  other  Seeuritie*.  Before  n  re- 
H|K>n»it)l«-  hnnkinKtirm  offers  for  SKle  to  it8<  lient* 
theMei-urities  of  ii  rail  roii  I  or  lorporat  ion  ii  invex- 
tinaten  every  .|>-tiil  of  th<-  l)ii-.lMe-»  ,  not  only  ii» 
related  to  exiHlinx  con'lit  ion><.  Iiiit  jmlKed  also 
from  the  viewpoint  of  future  |Hi«8ibilitie8. 

Moreover,  invextnu-nt  hankintt  firmit  UKually 
have  representation  upon  thi'  bojiril  of  direftors 
of  the  corpt^ratioDH  whose  Seeuritie-i  tliey  may  un- 
derwrite. beinK  more  or  Ihsm  leHponBible  for  the 
nianaKement  and  MiperriKion  of  the  propertien. 
This  iH  deemed  exxential  in  order  to  |>ermanently 
protect  the  interests  of  clii-ntH  who  mH>  purchane 
the  Hecuritie«.  and  Kives  to  eueh  individual  client 
the  feelini!  of  a>iHUninri'  th  it  hi«  inter««tH  are  at 
all  timet*  being  prt>perly  nafeKUurded. 

Baaed  upon  our  many  jearx'of  wide  and  huc- 
eeiwful  expi-rienee  ax  Inve»(ment  Bankers^  »i'  are 
confident  that  our  wrvieeii  will  prove  of  nenuine 
value  to  .\ou  in  Helecting  safe  and  conservative 
InveatmentH-  We  believe  the  preoent  to  be  a 
favorable  time  to  make  inveatmenta  in  certain 
channel-,  and  we  therefore  BugKettt  t€i  iieraona 
having  HurpluH  fundH  that  they  avail  them«elveg 
of  the  immediate  opportunitieH. 

We  ahall  be  clad  to  xend  you  a  copy  of  our 
Si>eciBl  Circular  ilewribinK  a  carefully  selected 
Mat  of  inve»tni<'ntH  now  Belling  at  prices  to  yield 
about  1  to  U  per  cent.  In  our  judgment,  theae 
investmentH  have  every  reawonable  promise  of 
growing  value. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  4S4 


Spencer  Trask    &    Co. 

INVESTMENT    BANKERS 
William  and  Pine  Sts.  New  York 

Meniberw  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


The  Small  Investor 

The  small  investor's  funds  should  be  safe- 
guarded with  the  utmost  conservatism.  This 
company  has  furnished  First  Mortgages  on  Farm 
property  for  twenty-five  year»  and  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  customers  who  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  our  methods  and  treatment.  We  have 
Far;  n*  Mortgages  ranging  in  denominations  from 
$300.00  upwards. 

Please  write  for  booklet  "A" — which  will  give 
you  interesting  information. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  COMPANY 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D..  or 

Security  Bank  Building  Minneapolii,  Minn. 


How 

To  Invest 

With  Safety 

Not  a  lecture,  but  a 
series  of  concrete 
examples.  Facts 
and  figures  about 
investments  that  are 
safe    and     pay     well. 

Send  for  Circular  No.  643R. 

Pcabody, 
Hou^htcling  &  €o. 

181   La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

(Eatablished   1865) 
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1908  the  greater  area  should  be  effective. 
It  is,  therefore,  fan-  to  assume  that,  with 
favorable  future  weather,  a  product  close 
to  2,600,000,000  of  I'ushels  can  be  obtained 
— a  nominal  increase  o\er  last  year. 

"The  average  condition  of  spring  wheat 
at  time  of  harvest  is  given  by  the  depart- 
ment as  77.6  contrasted  with  80.7  on  Aug.  i 
this  year,  77.1  when  harvested  in  1907, 
83.4  in  igo6,  87.3  in  1Q05,  66.2  in  IQ04,  and 
a  ten-year  average  at  harvest  of  77.<;.  The 
further  deterioration  during  the  month, 
consequently,  reduces  the  prospective 
yield  of  spring  wheat  to  approximately 
240,000,000  bushels,  which,  while  slightly 
greater  than  in  iqo;,  and  about  on  a  par 
with  igo6,  shows  a  moderate  decline  from 
1905.  Combining  the  pr()si)ective  spring- 
wheat  result  with  the  preliminary  winter- 
wheat  total  of  425,940,000  bushels,  as 
given  a  month  ago  by  the  department,  we 
have  an  aggregate  yield  of  this  cereal  of 
665.000,000  bushels  in  1908, which  compares 
with  634,000,000  in  1907  and  735,000,000 
in  1906.  In  1 90 1,  the  record  year,  the  crop 
was  748,500,000  bushels. 

"Oats  condition,  as  already  intimated, 
is  reported  quite  materially  lower  Sept.  i 
than  a  month  previou.sly,  the  condition 
when  harvested  being  stated  at  69.7, 
against  76.8  on  Aug.  i  this  year,  65.5  Sept. 
I,  1907,  and  a  ten-year  a\-erage at  harvest 
time  of  80.7.  Dry  weather  was  responsible 
for  very  noticeable  deterioration  in  some 
States.  The  outlook  is  much  less  promising 
than  earlier  in  the  season,  being  for  a  crop 
of  only  about  825,000,000  bushels,  or 
moderately  greater  than  in  1907  or  1903, 
but  materially  less  than  in  1900,  1902,  or 
1904  to   1906  inclusive. 

"So  far  as  oats  go  to  the  feeding  of 
horses  or  cattle,  the  reduced  yield  is  in  part 
made  up  by  a  crop  of  hay  in  excess  of  any- 
thing before  recorded.  The  department's 
preliminary  estimate  of  that  crop  is  67,- 
743,000  tons  in  1908,  against  63,677,000 
tons  in  1907  and  57,145,  959  tons  in  1906. 
The  ])otato  crop  is  another  important  one 
that,  according  to  official  sources,  will 
make  a  rather  poor  yield  this  season.  On 
Sept.  I  condition  was  reported  at  only  73.7, 
against  82.9  on  Aug.  1,  80.2  on  Sept.  i, 
1907,  85.3  in  1906,  and  a  ten-year  average 
of  80.8.  The  indicaticms,  therefore,  seem 
to  be  for  a  crop  smaller  than  in  any  year 
since  1901." 

Of  the  Canadian  outlook  The  Chronicle 
reports  that  estimates  of  yield  "continue 
well  up  to,  or  in  excess  of,  former  records." 
The  most  recent  advices  ])ut  the  wheat  crop 
at  about  135,000,000  bushels,  against 
(;6, 852,000  bushels  last  year.  Oats  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  record  total  of  269,- 
254,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  216,61  5,- 
000  V)ushels  a  year  ago,  while  51,690,000 
bushels  of  barley  are  looked  for  and  8,780,- 
000  t(jns  of  hay.  Discussing  in  conclusion 
the  entire  world's  crops,  the  same  i)aper 
oliserves: 

"A   summing  up  of   the  world's  wheat 


the  present  outlook  is  for  an  aggregate 
yield  of  cereals  in  the  world  approximately 
500,000,000  of  bushels  greater  than  in  1907, 
a  fairly  gratifying  result,  all  things  con- 
sidered, but  nevertheless  appreciably  oelow 
early  expectations." 

DEPARTMENT-STORE    BANKS 

Beginning  about  five  years  ago  in  one  of 
the  large  department-stores,  the  institution 
of  a  savings-bank  as  an  attachment  to  such 
stores  has  grown  appreciably  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere.  In  these  banks  is  provided 
a  force  of  officers  and  clerks  prepared  to 
handle  every  form  of  banking  except  that 
of  discounting  notes.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  small  accounts,  even  to  accounts 
of  fifty  cents,  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
being  paid  on  balances.  A  few  stores  take 
deposits  subject  to  check,  allowing  on  these 
3  per  cent,  instead  of  4.  All  money  depos- 
ited begins  to  draw  interest  from  the  day 
the  deposit  is  made. 

The  influence  of  the  department-store 
savings-bank,  says  The  United  States  In- 
vestor, "has  been  splendid  in  acting  as  an 
incentive  for  the  laboring-  and  middle-class 
people  to  save  money."  At  the  same  time, 
it  "acts  as  an  incentive  to  spend  money, 
as  a  depositor  has  credit  according  to  the 
amount  of  her  deposit  (the  patrons  being 
mostly  women) ,  and  the  so-called  bargains 
often  overcome  good  judgment,  and  credits 
are  run  where  purchases  are  entirely  un- 
necessary." 

The  writer  of  the  article  learns  that  in 
one  city,  where  two  large  stores  operate 
these  banks,  "one  store  has  had  as  high  as 
50,000  depositors  in  sums  from  50  cents 
up  to  $1,000."  Solicitors  are  employed  by 
the  stores  to  place  .small  portable  "banks" 
with  customers,  these  banks  being,  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month,  collected  and  the 
money  poured  into  the  savings-bank 
department  of  the  stores.  By  the  store 
this  money  "is  used  for  financing  as  much 
as  it  will  of  the  business  of  the  store."  The 
cost  is  3  or  4  per  cent,  plus  the  small 
extra  cost  of  operating  the  bank.  Depart- 
ment-store "paper"  seldom  is  put  out  for 
less  than  6  per  cent.  Hence  the  .scheme 
is  a  profitable  one  for  the  store,  which  not 
only  secures  substantial  sums  of  money  at 
a  saving  of  2  ])er  cent,  to  2 4  per  cent.,  but 
"makes  a  good  customer  of  every  dejjos- 
itor."  For  years  the  financing  of  depart- 
ment-stores has  been  a  considerable  item 
in  the  banking  business  of  large  cities,  the 
most  of  it  being  done  through  note-brokers. 
The  writer  exjjlains  in  detail : 

"Notes  of  these  stores,  in  amounts  ran- 
ging from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  j)ayable  in 
various  lengths  of  time  to  their  own  order, 
are  drawn  up  and  passed  over  to  the 
broker,  who  i)laces  them  with  various 
banks,  the  majority  of  such  i)apcr  going  out 


situation  would  seem  to  point  to  smaller  to  the  country  banks,  where  local  demand 

contributions    this    year    than    last    from  for  available  money  is  not  sufficient  to  take 

F:urope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  increased  supplies  up    the    funds    in    hand.      Sometimes    the 

from  the  United   States,  Canada — in  fact,  broker  places  the  i)ai)er  direct,  but  more 


fnmi  .N'orth  America  and  South  America 
generally — and  .Australia,  and  an  aggregate 
world's  crop  dilTering  little  either  way  from 
that  of  1907.  The  world's  rye  cro])  will 
also,  according  to  most  reliable  advices, 
be  somewhat  under  that  of  a  year  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  corn,  oats,  and  barley  are 
each  exjjected  to  give  greater  yields  than  in 


often  it  goes  through  the  large  city  banks 
who  act  as  corrcsj)ondents  for  the  country 
banks." 

The  writer  understands  that  this  form  of 
banking  "is  under  no  State  or  national 
supervision,"  which  he  thinks  is  "decidedly 
wrong."      Regardless  of  whom   it  benefits 


1907,  com  and  oats  to  the  extent  of  250.- lor  injures,  "there  is  a  principle  at  stake, 


000,000   bushels   or   more.     Consequently, 


Nrrvoim    I'j-rnoim   Tnkc 
IIOKHKOKU'.S     A<'II>     l>IIOM'HATK. 

It  i|iili'ls  tln'  iitrvi'!*.  mlii'vi-s  iiiiiiM'ii  unci  Hick   head- 
u<'l)f  and  luducfs  rj-rn-sliiiiu  slfcp.    A  wliolesouie  lonlr. 


and  the  ])eoplc's  money  turned  over  to  a 
])urported  .savings-institution  should  be 
under  as  careful  supervision  as  a  regular 
savings-bank." 


Our  readers  arp  agltcd  U)  mention  Thi  Litkrary  Digest  wlien  WTttlnu  to  advenlwr*. 
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How  Amplified  Sound 
Makes  the  Deaf  Hear 

BY  JOHN  HARRISON 

SCIENCE  is  accomplishing  wonders  nowadays.  It 
seems  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  every  one,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  for  the  greater  part,  the  new 
aids  to  material  comfort  and  higher  civilization  come  through 
the  increasing  utilization  of  electricity.  But  great  as  have 
been  many  of  the  triumphs  achieved,  completely  altering  modes 
of  living,  it  has  yet  been  made  evident  by  each  new  discovery 
that  the  ultimate  possibilities  may  exceed  all  conception. 

Looking  backward  to  the  time  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
the  telephone, — and  one  needs  not  be  so  very  old  to  do  that, 
it  seems  almost  incredible  that  it  was  not  always  at  command, 
and  the  only  wonder  is  as  to  how  we  managed  to  get  along 
without  it. 

One  of  its  most  recent  developments  borders  on  the  mar- 
velous, even  in  these  days  when  the  frequency  of  startling 
discoveries  makes  one  well  nigh  ready  to  accept  with  com- 
placency an  accomplishment  of  the  seemingly  impossible. 
The  invention  is  known  as  the  Acousticon,  and  is  one  of 
the  electrical  marvels  of  the  age. 

What  it  does  is  not  only  to  carry  sound  practically  to 
any  distance,  as  does  the  telephone,  but,  during  the  passage, 
the  sounds  are,  as  it  were,  "  clarified,"  so  that  the  indistinct 
becomes  distinct,  and  are  moreover  amplified,  or,  figuratively 
speaking,  "magnified"  400'yv ;  so  that,  at  the  receiving  end, 
they  are  reproduced,  and  clearly  heard,  without  the  aid  of  an 
ear-piece.  Thus,  with  an  Acousticon  installation  opera  be- 
ing performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New 
York  can  be  simultaneously  listened  to  by  audiences  at 
such  distances  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia ;  or  they  may  hear  at  the  same  distances  a  sermon  being 
preached,  say,  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  as  his  church  is  one  of  sev- 
eral hundreds  now  equipped  with  the  Acousticon. 

Experiments  in  the  House  and  Senate,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  a  view  to  installing  the  Acousticon  in  the  new 
office  buildings,  have  proven  that  any  Senator  or  Congress- 
man wdll  be  able  to  hear  in  his  office  all  that  is  taking  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  great  advantage  possessed  by  the 
Acousticon  is  that,  unlike  the  telephone,  the  transmitter  does 
not  have  to  be  spoken  into,  but  gathers  sounds.  The  speaker 
may  be  twenty  feet  distant,  and  while  conversing  in  his 
natural  tone  of  voice  be  heard  over  the  wire. 


Hundreds  of  churches,  theaters  and  other  public  buildings 
are  equipped  with  the  Acousticon  for  the  use  of  the  deaf.  If 
the  ear-piece  is  used,  the  greatly  augmented  volume  of  sound 
makes  it  possible  for  all  but  the  very  few  whose  auditory  nerve 
is  wholly  destroyed,  to  hear  naturally  and  with   perfect  ease. 

Further  experimentation  has  led  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  a  small  portable  Acousticon,  which  may  be  worn  as 
a  part  of  the  dress,  but  which  acts  as  perfectly  as  the  larger 
Acousticon,  so  far  as  the  individual  hearing  is  concerned, 
andmakesthe  wearer  independent  of  all  the  old  clumsy  devices, 
such  as  tubes,  horns,  etc.,  which  at  best  were  very  imperfect 
aids  to  hearing.  Still  better,  the  constant  use  of  this  little  de- 
vice has  proven  that  the  hearing  is  improved,  and  in  very 
many  instances  is,  in  time,  restored  to  its  normal  condition. 

Remarkable  as  this  may  at  first  appear,  the  result  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  logical. 

Any  muscle  or  ligament  which  is  not  constantly  used  stiff- 
ens; and,  if  permanently  disused  becomes  useless.  When  a 
limb  suffers  from  such  stiffening,  massage  is  employed, 
which,  while  increasing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  acts  at 
the  same  time  on  the  muscles  and  ligaments  much  in  the 
same  way  as  would  ordinary  and  natural  exercise.  Gen- 
erally, after  a  while  the  patient  is  able  to  put  the  relaxed 
muscles  once  more  to  work,  with  ever-increasing  vigor,  until 
the  cure  is  complete.  That  is  the  way  with  the  Acousticon. 
Normally  the  auditory  nerve  responds  to  every  sound  wave. 
With  the  deaf  it  fails  to  respond,  gets  out  of  the  habit  of 
working,  and  finally  gives  up  the  attempt  altogether.  Stir- 
ring it  to  renewed  action  by  increasing  the  volume  of  each 
sound  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  to  respond,  is  literally 
acoustic-massage,  and  the  effect  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
manual  massage  of  a  stiffened  limb. 

The  portable  Acousticon  consists  of  three  parts :  a  minute 
battery,  which  is  carried  in  the  pocket,  a  small  ornamental 
transmitter,  which  gathers  the  sounds,  and  an  inconspicuous 
ear-piece.  The  hands  being  at  perfect  liberty,  the  former 
sufferer  is  to  all  practical  intents  at  once  restored  to  the  same 
freedom  of  action  and  ability  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
daily  business  and  concerns  of  life  as  those  whose  hearing 
is  unaffected. 

We  would  suggest  that  any  who  are  afflicted  with  deaf- 
ness should  write  to  Mr.  K.  M.  Turner,  1267  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  who  would  willingly  send  fuller  particulars 
than  space  will  permit  here. 

Of  course  the  Acousticon,  having  passed  the  experimental 
stages,  is  now  a  commercial  proposition,  but  those  interested 
in  its  manufacture  state  that  they  prefer  not  to  sell  in  the 
few  instances  where,,  after  ample  and  thorough  test,  failure 
to  hear  proves  that  the  auditory  nerve  is  quite  destroyed;  as 
any  such  instance  would  bring  unwarranted  discredit  on  this 
very  remarkable  device.  In  such  cases  the  Acousticon  can  be 
returned  and  the  trial  costs  absolutely  nothing. 

However,  fully  90  per  cent,  of  deaf  persons,  thanks  to  this 
scientific  discovery,  will  rejoice  to  know  that  there  exists 
practical  means  whereby  they  may  hear  as  well  as  formerly. 

The  sudden  awakening  of  a  lost  sense  is  akin  to  reincar- 
nation— it  is  the  restoration  of  a  birthright,  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  equality  with  one's  fellow  men,  after  suffering 
from  the  cruel  disparity  produced  by  affliction. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Pen 

to  Swear  By 

Not  to  Swear  at 

The  Swan  Fountain 
Pen    appeals    most 
stron<;ly  to  every  one 
who    has  much    wri- 
ting to  do.     Its  action 
is    positive,    smooth 
and   easy — it  always 
writes  when  you  want 
it  to  write.      This  thor- 
ough reliability  of 

MABIE,  TOOD&CO.'S 


1 


is  based  upon  the  abso- 
lutely mechanical  and  sci- 
entific perfection  of  its 
Gold  Pen  in  conjunction 
with  its  natural  feed — a 
feed  built  on  nature's  laws, 
supplying  the  ink  both 
above  and  below  the  Gold 
Pen  Point. 

These  fundamental 
points  of  superiority  make 
the  Swan  Fountain  Pen 
by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory pen  you  can  use.  You 
will  be  interested  in  our 
illustrated  booklet  about 
the  Swan   Pountain   Pen, 

Write  /or  it  today. 

Mabie,  Todd  &  Co.,  Dept.  K 
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166  River  St.  TROY.  N.  Y. 

Srn'l  f'T  I  at iilua II r 


CURRENT  POETRY 

To   Eli   ami   Sili.t  i   Junes. 

An  Unpublished  Pociu. 

Hy  Joh.v  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

[I  have  never  seen  this  poem  of  Whittier's  in  print. 
It  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Ouaker  misrsionaries  \l\'\  and  Sibyl  Jones,  who  had 
charge  in  Palestine  of  schools  endowed  by  the  Society 
of  Friends. — Samuel  T.  I'ickard.] 

.'\s  one  who  watches  from  the  land 
The  lifeboat  go  to  seek  and  save, 

And.  all  too  weak  to  lend  a  hand. 

Sends  his  faint  cheer  across  the  wave — 

So.  powerless  at  my  hearth  to-day, 
Unmeet  your  holy  work  to  share, 

I  can  but  speed  jou  on  your  wa>-, 

Dear  friends,  with  my  unworthy  prayer. 

Go.  angel -guided,  duty-sent; 

Our  thoughts  go  with  you  o'er  the  foam; 
Where'er  you  pitch  your  pilgrim  tent 

Our  hearts  shall  be,  and  make  it  home. 

.\nd  we  will  watch  1  if  as  He  wills 

Who  ordereth  all  things  well)  your  ways 

Where  Zion  lifts  her  olive  hills, 

And  Jordan  ripples  with  His  praise. 

Oh!  blest  to  teach  where  Jesus  taught. 

And  walk  with  Him  Gennesaret's  strand; 
But  whereso'er  His  work  is  wrought, 
Dear  hearts,  shall  be  your  Holy  Land. 
AMESBfKV,  Mass. 

— The  Independent  (September  3). 

The   I'pper  Room. 

Hy  Mary   Roberts  Rinehart. 

In  my  house  of  life  is  an  Upper  Room, 

.\  small  and  garnished  place; 
And  there  I  dreamed  in  the  mist-gray  gloom, 

And  I  looked  my  soul  in  the  face. 
lO  Upper  Room  with  your  dreams  where  I 
Let  my  friends,  unwept,  go  passing  by!) 

Once  Love  tried  the  door,  and  a  child's  voice  came — 

I  heard  it  through  my  prayers — 
But  the  door  was  barred  when  they  called  my  name. 

And  the  steps  went  down  the  stairs. 
( .\nd  yesterday  at  the  door  I  found 
A  toy  and  a  rose  trampled  on  the  ground.) 

And  my  prayers  were  heard,  for  with  toil  my  house 

Has  grown,  tho  empty,  great; 
.\nd  from  my  Upper  Room  I  see 

Crowds  gathered  around  my  gate. 
(From  my  Upper  Room  icith  its  dreams  where  1 
Let  the  loveless  years  go  passing  by.) 

I  have  fought  my  fight.     Hark,  they  bring  the  prize 
— I  have  won;  I  have  won  the  race! 

But  I  sit  and  I  dare  not  lift  my  eyes 
To  look  my  soul  in  the  face. 

(  For  yesterday  at  the  door  1  found 

A  toy  and  a  rose  trampled  on  the  ground.) 

— Success  Magazine  (October). 

PERSONAL 

The  New  Roosevelt.— The  psychology  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  contemplating  retirement  from  office 
is  necessarily  radically  dilTerent  from  that  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  twirling  the  big  stick,  which  the  coun- 
try has  been  used  to  for  some  time.  A  glimpse  of 
this  psychological  transition  is  afforded  by  a  let- 
ter printed  in  the  September  American  Magazine. 
written  by  one  who  recently  visited  the  President 
and  foim<l  him  in  a  new  mood.  The  letter  i-uns  as 
follows: 

We  didn't  get  to  a  discussion  of  his  ])lans  until  very 
late  nearly  midnight.  I"or  the  first  time  in  my 
'  .xpcriencc  of  meeting  him  I  President  Roosevelt) 
he  seemed  tired.  He  said  several  times:  "Well. 
I'm  through  now.  I've  df)ne  my  work."  His  chief 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  he  wanted  to  get  away— out 
of  the  country.  "I  want  to  get  away  so  that  when 
the  new  Aiiministration  comes  in,  my  opinion  will 
not  Ih"  asked  nor  my  ailvicc  sought.  If  I  talk, 
jieuple  will  say  that  I  am  interfering  where  I  have  no 


FOR 

Man,  Woman  and  Child 

r^OMPELS  deep  breathing, 
^^  straightens  round  shoulders 
instantly,  reduces  the  abdomen, 
and  molds  the  figure  into  symmet- 
rical and  perfect  proportions. 

Nulife  not  only  makes 
you  look  well  and  feel 
well, but  transforms  you 
in  a  short  time  into  a 
strong,  vigorous  person, 
without  resorting  to  tir- 
ing exercises,  medicines 
or  other  artificial  means. 

Nulife  dispels  that  sick, 
nauseated  and  tired 
feeling,  due  tocongested 
lungs,  round  shoulders  and  a  sunken  chest, 
which  cause  improper  breathing.  Stooping 
shoulders  force  the  weight  of  the  body  on 
the  abdomen,  the  one  organ  which  should 
be  entirely  free  from  all  pressure. 

Nulife  holds  up  the 
shoulders,  spine  and 
hips,  giving  the  body 
that  natural  support 
which  Nature  demands. 

Nulife  is  as  light  as  a 
featlier,  as  strong  as 
steel,  is  washable,  and 
so  simple  that  any  child 
can  put  it  on  without 
assistance. 

Nulife  gives  man  that  command- 
ing military  appearance,  woman 
that  graceful  symmetrical  form  of 
beauty,  and  makes  children  stand, 
sit  and  grow  erect,  and  keeps  them 
healthy  and  strong. 

Nulife  formerly  sold  by  agents  throughout 
the  world  at  $5.00  each  ;  now  sent  direct 
to  you,  prepaid,  for  $3.00.  Send  your 
height,  weight  and  chest  (not  bust)  meas- 
ure, and  state  if  male  or  female.  Our  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Nulife.  And  What  It  Will 
Do  For  You,"  sent  free  on  application  by 
addressing 

Prof.  Chas.  Munter,  Dept.  L.S. 
Institute  of  Health 

13-15  We»t  34th  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


BANKING'MAlLi 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 

II  ymihnvi.|.iirplil 


I  •  ri,-itlv   «,ir.'  Ihil   VDUr    ini.n.v   1-  i.ji|.'. 
V..M  Will  I'iimI  Iliat  Ih.' 

(iuaranteed  CerlKlcalcR  ol  Deposit 

■-ui-il  l.y  this  ini.liluti..ii.  Iiilly  ni.i-l  •■vrry 
I ' '(utrtMnrnt  of  a  aiile  oud   prutUjiblo  in< 


rnU 


Improved  ) 


111  produrlive  rrnX  pwlnlw 
n  ritnuervnlivc  value  in  px4»v.j*  nfthp 
ilion,  in  plrilni'd  fnr  Ihi-  KIM  unljr  of 
«f'rtirn-nlfii  and  the  jwiymrlil  ol  t>oUl 
ipiil  niitl  interfHt  ih  |iinriinte.-d. 
h  (rrlirniile  i«  »eiiir>-d  lijr  .in  inde- 
•ill  piiTi' of  pri'piTly  iinil  llie  mort- 
di'i'it,  linleH  (mil  InnuniDro  I*ollry 
ripiiny  the  lerlirtrnle. 
n»e  write  liir  our  booklet  "r" 
ii'h  explnin*  how  money  mny  be  de. 
ited  nl  flj. 


5ALTUKE3CCURITr, 
ANoTRUST  CO 


FEH^GURRIN 

fESIDENT 


5AtT   t*Kt  CITY  \ 

UTAH 


Uiir  readeni  iim  nsked  to  mention  Tiik  I.itkrakv  Dkikst  wht^n  wTltlnK  to  udvertlsertj. 
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Right 
Coffee 
Brings 
Healtli 


^, 


Right  Coffee   contains 

notliing  injurious— on 

the  contrary,  it  aids  (litres 

tion,  tones  tlie  nerves  and  invitjor- 

ales  the  tired.    IJoiled  Coffee  is  spoiled 

coUce,  riglit  coflee  is  coffee  made  iu  the 

Manning- 

"METEOR" 

Coffee  Percolator 

The  grounds  are  separated  from  the 
liquid  aud  t!ie  tannic  acid  and  bitter 
piiuciplrs  p.re  not  steeped         A  FOR 

out  as  they   are  by  the  Y  maiiim6 

ordinary   methods.     By 
an  automatic  circulat- 
ing   process     nothin 
but   the   good   is  ex 
tracted,  leaving  the 
grounds  where  they 
will    do    no    harm 
aud  giving  3'ou  not 
only    a    healthful 
beverage    but    bet- 
ter coffee  and  saves 
one  third  over  the 
old  way. 

At  the  leading  dealers. 
In  the  Urn  Style  with 
alcohol  burner  or  in 
CoiTee  Pot  style  for 
use  on  gas  stove  or 
range.  Overloo  styles 
and  sizes.  Write  for 
descriptive  booklet 
"  I-S  •" 
MANNING.  BOWMAN  &  CO 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Muktrt  of  Manning-Bow 


The    Giant    Heater 

applied  to  central- 
draught  lamp,  gas  jet 
(open  flame  or  mantle 
burner),  artificial  or 
natural  gas,  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  com- 
fortablyin  zero  weatlier, 
giving  Heat  and  Light  at 
no  Addlliooal  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  trouble,  clean 
and  odorless,  thorough- 
ly circulates  and  puri- 
fies the  air.  Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental. Just  the  thing  for  sickroom, 
Ob  Lamp       batli,  bedroom,  den  or  office. 

Send  Tor  booklet  and  testimonml*.   Prire  romplete,  carriage  prepaid, 

Polished  Brass,  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated.  2.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  moner  refunded  if  returned  in  10  days. 

THE  CUST  nETTER  CO.,     649Ioiimooth  St.,  Sprin^eld,  Hast. 


On  6m 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


!  /m  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
\  paper  Diaper.  Oont  I  look  gooi/tojou? 


I  HAVE  worn  Wliitelaw  Paper  Diapers 
born.  10  months  now.  and  have  never 
scalded  or  -hafeil.  Very  few  babies  in  thil 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soil 
absorbent,  medicated  under  tlie  <iireclion 
vent  chafing,  and  sh.iped  to  fit.     To  be  w 


of  a 


Diaper  and  destroyed  when  : 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother 
cent  each.  7dc.  per  100.  at 
for  $1.00.  Also  make  the  fa 
Sanitary,  Ilealthlul  and  War 
cinna' 
Dolli 


e  the  day  1  was 
me  minute  been 
rid  ran  say  that, 
■otton.  a  perfect 
chemist  to  pre- 
regutar 


could  fill 
know.  Cost  less  than  one 
jry.  or  will  mail  50  postpaid 
i  Whitelanr  Paper  Blankets, 
$3.00  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Cin- 
sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One 


Whltelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincianati,  0. 


right  to  interfere.  If  I  refuse  to  talk,  they  will  say 
that  my  silence  is  disapproval.  The  best  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  go  entirely  away  for  a  year  of  more — out  of 
reach  of  everything  here;  and  thai  is  what  I  am 
going  to  do."  He  said  it  was  the  last  thing  he  would 
care  to  do:  to  repe.it  Grant's  adventure.  He  had 
had  enough  of  public  affairs;  he  wanted  to  be  alone 
and  quiet. 

He  said  he  wovild  like  to  meet  William  of  Germany 
if  he  could  do  it  man  to  man,  but  he  could  not  think 
of  attempting  the  ceremonies  incidental  to  a  formal 
meeting.  The  thing  that  attracted  him  most  in 
'-..rope  was  the  invitations  of  the  King  of  Italy  and 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  go  hunting  with  them, 
lie  said  he  would  like  to  see  how  they  did  it  in  the 
old  countries  of  Europe,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
■  111  this  without  attracting  too  much  attention.  He 
ha  1  concluded,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  wilds  ol  Africa, 
a  thing  he  had  really  long  wanted  to  do,  and  io  hunt 
bis);  game.  He  wovild  sail  as  soon  after  March  4  as 
possible,  going  from  here  to  Italy,  there  tranship- 
piiiR  for  tlie  Suez  and  Italian  East  Africa.  Here  he 
would  take  the  railroad  which  runs  inland  and  jump 
from  the  end  of  it  into  the  wilderness.  His  son  Ker- 
init  will  go  with  him,  and,  as  I  gathered,  no  one  else, 
save  perhaps  a  secretary.  He  said  he  was  looking 
forward  to  the  recreation  of  the  voyage  and  to  getting 
acquainted  with  his  son.  "All  that  country  beyond 
Italy,"  he  said,  "will  be  new  to  us  both,  and  I  look 
for  great  pleasure  in  seeing  it  with  a  boy's  eyes.  Ker- 
mit  will  have  his  book  of  poetry  and  I'll  have  my 
hunting-books.    We  shall  have  a  great  time!"   .  .   .   . 

I  have  never  seen  him  in  a  more  human  mood ;  nor 
have  I  ever  been  more  imprest  with  his  bigness  and 
breadth.  Once  when  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  through," 
I  suggested  that  the  people  might  not  be  through  with 
him,  that  four  years  hence  they  might  be  clamoring 
for  him  more  insistently  than  they  are  to-day. 

"No,"  he  said,  with  a  curious  finality,  a  sort  of 
sadness,  a  note  which  I  never  before  heard  him  strike, 
"revolutions  don't  go  backward.  New  issues  are 
coming  up.  I  see  them.  People  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss economic  questions  more  and  more:  the  tariff, 
currency,  banks.  They  are  hard  questions,  and  I 
am  not  deeply  interested  in  them;  my  problems 
are  moral  problems,  and  my  teaching  has  been  plain 
morality." 

He  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  character — 
about  the  greatest  of  our  time.  He  has  the  curious 
flashes  of  genius,  in  which  he  sees  himself  truly — more 
trulv  than  any  cne  else  does.     And  I  believe  more  than 


AFRAID  TO  EAT 
Girl  Starving  on  Ill-Selected  Food. 


"Several  years  ago  I  was  actually  starv- 
ing," writes  a  Me.  girl,  "yet  dared  not  eat 
for  fear  of  the  consequences. 

"  I  had  suffered  from  indigestion  from 
overwoik,  irregular  meals  and  improper 
food,  until  at  last  my  stomach  became  so 
weak  I  could  eat  scarcely  any  food  without 
great  distress. 

"  Many  kinds  of  food  were  tried,  all  with 
the  same  discouraging  effects.  I  steadily 
lost  health  and  strength  until  I  was  but  a 
wreck  of  my  former  self. 

"Having  heard  of  Grape-Nuts  and  its 
great  merits,  I  purchased  a  package,  but 
with  little  hope  that  it  would  help  me — I 
was  so  discouraged. 

"I  found  it  not  only  appetizing  but  that 
I  could  eat  it  as  I  liked  and  that  it  satisfied 
the  craving  for  food  without  causing  dis- 
tress and  if  I  may  use  the  expression  '  it 
filled  the  bill.' 

"For  months  Grape-Nuts  was  my  princi- 
pal article  of  diet.  I  felt  from  the  very  first 
that  I  had  found  the  right  way  to  health 
and  happiness,  and  my  anticipations  were 
fully  realized. 

"With  its  continued  use  I  regained  my 
usual  health  and  strength.  Today  I  am  well 
and  can  eat  anything  I  like,  yet  Grape-Nuts 
food  forms  a  part  of  ray  bill  of  fare." 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Dress= 
Making 
Troubles 
Ended 


MRS. 

WM.  J.  WOOD. 
"The  Cambridge,' 
Pittsburg,  Pa., 
writes : 

"The  Suit  fou  made  for  me  haijnst  been  retelved.  It  flu 
me  perfectly  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  It.  I  feel  (hnn  1 
never  want  to  get  a  Suit  anj  other  «ny  than  from  Ih.) 
'National',  it  saves  so  ranch  trouhlp  ahoiit  flttinRS  ami 
other  dress-making  annuyaneeN. 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  promptness." 

The  "NATIONAL"  has  been  makingr  Suitu  to 
Order  from  Measurements  sent  by  Mail  for  .iust 
Twenty  Years.  Twenty  Years  spent  in  doing  just  one  tliins 
ms  Ices  one  an  expert.     Don't  you  think  so  ? 

So  we  do  know  how  to  make  Suits  to  measure  perfecUy. 
We  do  know  we  can  fit  YOU  perfecliy  and  relieve  you  ot  all 
dress-making  troubles. 

Tailored  Suits 

Made-to-Order 
NcM'  York  Styles 
Expressage  Prepaid       • 

Style   Book   and  Samples   Free 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  us  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
the  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book.  You  make  your  own 
selection  from  all  the  new  and  desirable  suits  worn  in  New  Yolk 
this  season.  We  make  it  to  your  measure  out  of  YOUR  OWN 
CHOICE  of  our  400  new  materials. 

And  all  the  risk  of  fitting  you  and  pleasing  you  ilk 
style,  wotkmaiubip  and  material — all  this  risk  is  ours. 

This  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 
and  Samples 


$750 

I       i  to 


*3S 


Won't  you  write  u«  to-day  for  your  FREE  copy  of 
the   'NATIONAL"  Style  Book? 

In  addition  to  all  the  new  Fall  Suits,  Made-to-Measute,  it 
shows  the  following  "NATIONAL"  Ready -Made  Goods 
at  "NATIONAL"  Prices:  Coats,  Waists.  Skirts,  Furs, 
Hats,  Rain  Coats,  Petticoats.  Corsets,  Kimonos, 
Sweaters,  Hosiery,  etc. 

We  prepay  postage  or  expressage  on  anything  you 
order  from  us  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

National  Cloak  and  Suit  Co. 

229  West  24th  Street.  New  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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•  OVW   COLLARS:       LuaiTANIA  AOOISON 


The  shirt  you  wear  may  be  good, 
may  be  quite  sure  it  is  if  it  is  a 


You 


SHIRT 

^1.50  and  more 
Soli   only   und.r  the    CU'ETT  labpl.     An 
interestinif  booklet.  "To-day'H  Shirt,"  Bt-ntfree. 
Cli-ett.  Peaboijv  &  Co  ,  46;i  River  St.,  Troy.  N.Y. 


»0  Shines  25c: 

Smaller  size  — enough  for  20  shines  — 10c.  . 
Go  to  your  dealer  — if  he  can't  supply,  clip  ■ 
out  this  whole  ad  as  a  certificate  and  we  I 

will  supply  you  direct  with  I 


Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Bent  for  lilaek  or  russet  Hhoes— will  not  chitiiKO 
oriKlncil  color  of  tun.  russet  or  l)rown— u  pure 
oil  (1  ressi II «— (fives  n  quick,  liistins,  wuterpniof 
»hine  Hiis  ii  ilelicnte  oilor.  and  won't  rul)  off 
on  hands  or  garments.     0>iueH  in  kIu-hh  jar. 

American  Shoe  Poliib  Co.,  210  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicaf  o 

\  t  "\...li"— Il-<l  Cl<r«r>er  (or  Whhr  or>n;  Shxle  ('•ovEi  S>>.«|. 


Cheaper  than  Horses 

Goes  a»  (Ml  nnd  as  fnr  as  yon  like  under  nil  conditions 
rond^.    .Surrey  developa  Ift-H-P.    Runs  from  two  to  thirty 

and  m>e«  thirty  miles  on  one  gal.  gasolii 

KIBLINCER 

MOTOR     VEHICLES 

Best  |j|.-»!.ure  and  buM 
ness  vehicle— never  get' 
tired— no  tire  troublc- 
Booli  ol Tacts,  figures  and 
proof  free.  Prices  from 
*3r5  up  according  to  style 
of  hody.        \\'rite  t«>.day. 

W.  H.  KlbllDffor  Co.,  Dcpt.  51,  AiUiMrn,  Indiuui 


ever  before  that  he  put  aside  a  third-term  nomination, 
which  he  could  have  had  at  the  turn  of  his  hand, 
from  the  highest  conception  of  his  moral  obligations. 
I  know,  from  my  talk  with  him  last  winter,  that  he 
was  tempted  almost  to  the  point  of  yielding,  that 
the  pressure  had  been  tremendous  (far  more  than 
any  ordinary  man  could  have  resisted),  but  that  he 
has  asked  himself  simply.  "What  is  right  in  this 
matter?" — and  the  thing  he  thought  right  he  has 
done. 

Beorher's  (  iiitarian  I'nibrella.  .\  correspond- 
ent of  the  .\ew  York  Sun,  writing  from  Cleveland,  O.. 
tells  the  following  story  which  had  been  related  to 
him  by  a  relative  of  Mr.  Beecher  over  twenty  years, 
ago: 

Among  the  financial  friends  of  the  great  preacher 
was  one  old  broker  in  New  York— an  aggressive  Uni- 
tarian, which  sect  he  often  said  bore  "  the  trade- 
mark of  honesty."  One  day  he  met  Mr.  Beecher 
hurrying  toward  Wall  Street  ferry  to  avoid  the  down- 
pour of  a  sudden  rain-storm. 

"Take  my  umbrella,"  said  the  broker.  "I  don't 
need  it;    the  coming  bus  takes  me  to  my  door." 

.■\t  the  ferry  Mr.  Beecher  met  a  lady,  a  prominent 
church-worker  of  a  sister  church,  who.  having  no 
umbrella,  was  lamenting  her  inability  to  reach  her 
car  safely.  The  urbane  preacher  forced  the  umbrella 
upon  her  as  he  said:  "I  will  be  out  your  way  to- 
morrow and  will  call  and  get  it." 

Two  hours  later  as  Mr.  Beecher  was  sitting  in  the 
old  arm-chair  in  his  study  the  door-bell  rang  and 
when  he  responded  to  the  call  a  boy  hurriedly  pre- 
sented him  with  an  umbrella,  together  with  an  un- 
sealed note,  which  read: 

"Dear  .Mr.  Beecher:  My  husband,  Mr.  M.,  de- 
mands that  I  return  the  umbrella  you  so  kindly 
loaned  me  at  once,  and  join  him  in  saying  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  pleasure  of  an  anticipated  call 
is  unregretted.  Upon  opening  the  umbrella  you  will 
become  more  fully  advised  of  our  united  action." 

The  great  expounder  of  truth  and  honesty  was 
horrified  when  upon  opening  the  umbrella  he  dis- 
covered a  pasted  slip  upon  which  was  written  in  a 
bold  round  hand,  "Stolen  by  some  Presbyterian 
thief!" 


The    Marvelous    Memory    of    Spoflord. — The 

late  .Vinsworth  R.  SpotTord,  for  many  years  librarian 
of  Congress,  without  doubt  knew  more  about  books 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  Brusk-mannered 
and  book-absorbed  scholar  tho  he  was.  his  vast 
store  of  miscellaneous  information  was  at  the  service 
of  ever>'  one,  and  he  will  be  missed  by  many  a  Con- 
gressman for  whom  he  has  unraveled  parliamentary 
kinks,  solved  political  problems,  or  furnished  facts  for 
important  speeches.  He  had  a  memory  which  was 
simply  amazing.      Says  the  Kevu  York  Sun: 

He  not  only  knew  Iwoks,  but  he  knew  their  con- 
tents. It  was  worth  while  to  see  the  tall,  loose-jointed 
old  man  with  the  swarthy  skin  of  an  In''ian  engaged 
in  "reading"  a  book.  What  the  average  man  gets 
out  of  a  book  by  careful  reading  SftofTord  absorbed 
by  skimming. 

When  the  Library  of  Congress  was  still  in  the 
Capitol  you  would  come  upon  the  librarian  standing 
in  some  dim,  out-of-the-way  l>ook-hcai>ed  aisle,  with 
four  or  five  ponderous  books  under  his  arms  and 
another  opened  before  him.  He  would  be  <iuite 
unconscious  of  what  was  hapi>cninR  around  him  while 
occupied  with  the  job  of  extracting  the  meat  from 
the  book  before   his  eyes. 

He  would  turn  the  pages  over  rapidly,  picking  out 
the  facts  as  the  crab-man  picks  out  the  meat  and 
often  muttering  to  him.sclf  as  he  (Itittered  the  pages. 
He'll  go  through  the  book  to  the  last  page,  incltiding 
addenda  and  errata,  and  then  he'd  tling  it  into  one  of 
the  heaps  «f  books  in  the  aisle  and  "eat  up."  as  the 
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library  employees  used  to  term  it,  one  of  the  other 
books  imdcr  his  arm. 

Not  a  wonl  could  be  got  out  of  him.  even  if  the 
man  waiting  to  address  him  were  a  haughty  L'nited 
States  Senator,  until  he'd  quite  finished  skimming 
the  books  he  held  closely  gript  under  his  arms, 
"for  fear  they'd  get  away  from  him."  as  was  said  by 
the  men  under  him.  Then,  the  last  book  gobbled  up. 
in  a  way  of  speaking,  he'd  emerge  from  a  sort  of  daze 
and  step  back  to  the  world  of  affairs  again. 

Everything  that  his  mind  absorbed  by  this  skim- 
ming process  stuck  there.  This  was  proved  hundreds 
of  times  by  marveling  friends  of  the  librarian,  who 
could  not  see  how  anybody  could  get  the  heart  out 
of  a  book  by  riffling  over  the  pages  in  that  m.-inner. 

Every  time  they  tested  hiin  they  found  that  he 
knew  the  contents  of  the  book  he  had  merely  skimmed 
as  thoroughly  as  if  he'd  spent  a  laborious  week  in 
reading  it.  Not  only  that,  he'd  even  remember  the 
number  of  the  page  on  which  a  certain  fact  or  figure, 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  trying  him  out,  was 
presented. 

It  made  no  difference  whether  the  volume  were  a 
book  of  philosophy  or  a  book  of  statistics.  Spofford 
got  the  in'ards  out  of  it  by  his  skimming  method  as 
thoroughly  as  the  reader  who  pondered  the  book  for 
days.  Even  more  astonishing,  he  could  and  did 
quote  long  passages,  some  of  them  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, from  books  that  he  glanced  over  in  this  way. 

Once,  when  Tom  Reed  was  Speaker  of  the  House, 
he  went  to  see  Spofford  about  something,  and  found 
him  skimming  over  the  pages  of  a  new  three-volume 
"Life  and  Letters"  of  Charles  James  Fox.  The 
Speaker  had  to  return  without  an  answer  to  his 
questions  or  even  a  look  of  recognition.  Reed  made 
a  careful  note  of  the  work  he  had  seen  Spofford  ab- 
sorbing on  that  occasion,  and  he  got  the  book  and 
read  it  himself  with  considerable  care.  Two  years 
later  he  walked  in  upon  Spofford.  accompanied  by 
some  friends  from  Maine,  one  day  and  said  to  him: 

"Spofford,  I'm  interested  in  this  Fox  fellow,  the 
English  premier,  you  know.  Tremendous  gambler, 
wasn't  he?  Where  can  I  get  some  facts  about  his 
gambling?  Was  his  gambling  exaggerated?"  and  a 
slue  of  questions  of  similar  import. 

Spofford   named,    ofthand,    the   biography   of   Fo.x 


"THE  PALE  GIRL" 
Did  Not   Know   Coffee  Wtta  The  Cause. 


In  cold  weather  some  people  think  a  cup 
of  hot  coffee  good  to  help  keep  warm.  So 
it  is — for  a  short  time,  but  the  drug — caffeine 
— acts  on  the  heart  to  weaken  the  circulation 
and  the  reaction  is  to  cause  more  chilliness. 

There  is  a  hot,  wholesome  drink  which  a 
Dak.  girl  found  after  a  time  makes  the  blood 
warm  and  the  heart  strong. 

She  says  : 

"Having  lived  for  five  years  in  X.  Dak., 
I  have  used  considerable  coffee  owing  to  the 
cold  climate.  As  a  result  I  had  a  dull  head- 
ache regularly,  suffered  from  indigestion 
and  had  no  '  life '  in  me. 

"I  was  known  as  'the  pale  girl'  and  peo- 
ple thought  I  was  just  weakly.  After  a  time 
I  had  heart  trouble  and  became  very  ner- 
vous, never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  real 
well.  Took  medicine  but  it  never  seemed 
to  do  any  good. 

"  Since  being  married  my  husband  and 
I  both  have  thought  coffee  was  harming  us 
and  we  would  quit,  only  to  begin  again,  al- 
though we  thought  it  was  the  same  as  poi- 
son to  tis. 

"Then  we  got  some  Postum.  Well,  the 
effect  was  really  wonderful.  My  complex- 
ion is  clear  now,  headache  gone,  and  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  energy  I  had  never  known 
while  drinking  coffee. 

"  I  haven't  been  troubled  with  indigestion 
since  using  Postum,  am  not  nervous  and 
need  no  medicine.  We  have  a  little  girl 
and  boy  who  both  love  Postum  and  thrive 
on  it  and  Grape-Xuts." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  leiter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  (o  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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made  in  America.  The  second  generation  wore  them  because  they 

were;  still  the  finest  hats  made  in  America. 

The  present  generation  wears  them  because 
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Durable  Paint 

Pure  Wliite  Lead  and  pure  linseed  oil, 
mixed  with  the  color  at  time  of  painting  have 
been  known  for  hundreds  of  years  as  the  only 
safe  and  sure  protection  against  the  elements 
— Rain.  Sun,  Snow  and  Wind. 

No  other  combination  will  give  such  satis- 
factory service.  It  may  temporarily  beautify, 
but  it  will  not  permanently  protect. 

The  best  paint  to  use  for  any  purpose  is 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

It  is  pure-^  per  cent  white  lead  and  8  per  cent 
linseed  oil.  '1  herefore,  it  is  all  Paint.  No  adulter- 
ants.   No  impurities. 

It  is  the  whitest  paint  you  can  buy.  Other  leads 
appear  gray  by  comparison.  This  superior  white- 
ness assures  strong,  brilliant  tints -true  colors. 
Colors  that  will  stand. 

Carter  White  Lead  Paint  is  so  fine  and  even  in 
texture  that  it  will  spread  farther  than  any  other 
white  lead.    A  test  will  prove  it. 

Carter  White  Lead  Paint  will  not  crack,  scale  or 
check.  It  forms  a  durable,  elastic  film  which  ex- 
pands and  contracts  with  the  surfnce  it  protects. 
It  clings.    Only  years  of  wear  will  remove  it. 

The  first  cost  of  Carter  White  Lead  is  slightly 
greater  than  other  white  leads,  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  is  the  most  economical  paint  you  can  buy. 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter  White  Lead. 

Please  send  for  free  book  which  gives  all  the 
tests  by  which  you  may  know  good  paint.  It  m;iy 
be  worth  dollars  to  you  to  know  them.  We  will 
send  also  six  phototypes  in  colors  of  actual  homes 
brightened  by  Carter. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

W.  p. Station  1 1.ChicaBO.III- 
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Look  for  CARTER 
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that  Reed  had  himself  seen  the  librarian  skimming 
two  years  before,  in  which  the  matter  of  Fox's  gam- 
bling habits  was  dwelt  upon  exhaustively.  Then  he 
summarized,  in  about  four  or  five  hundred  words, 
the  gist  of  what  the  biography  had  set  forth  as  to 
Fox's  gambling  habits,  giving  the  amounts  of  great 
sur.as  that  Fox  was  .-iaid  in  that  work  to  have  won 
or  lost  at  hazard  on  certain  occasions. 

Reed  and  his  friemis  listened  attentively,  and  when 
they  returned  to  the  Speaker's  room  Reed  sent  lor 
the  biography  of  Fox.  He  turned  to  the  pari  of  it 
which  tlealt  with  Fo.x  s^jambling  methods  and  showed 
his  visitors  that  every  fact  and  figure  that  had  been 
quoted  by  the  librarian  in  his  short  summary  was 
exact   '.o  a  dot. 

Once  the  late  Sen.  (leorge  Vest,  of  Missouri,  got 
into  a  discussion  with  a  Southern  friend  as  to  the 
production  of  cotton  in  the  South  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War.  Tlie 
discussion  took  place  in  the  Senator's  rooms,  and  he 
had  no  books  of  reference  from  which  to  ascertain 
the  desired  facts. 

"I'll  call  up  SpofTord  and  ask  him;  he'll  know," 
said  the  Senator,  and  he  went  to  the  telephone  and 
got  the  librarian  on  the  wire. 

"See  here,  Spofford."  said  Senator  Vest  through 
the  phone,  "there's  a  crazy  man  down  here  at  my 
place  who  pretends  to  know  something  about  cotton, 
but  he  doesn't  know  any  more  about  cotton  figures 
than  I  do  about  the  wool  production  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  How  much 
cotton  did  this  country  produce  in  the  year  1859 
and  in  the  year  1869"'  " 

Spofford  named  the  two  amounts  in  bales  without 
leaving  the  phone.  .Not  only  that,  but  he  named 
the  numbers  of  bales  exported  each  year  and  the 
number  of  l)ales  kept  at  home  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

"I  don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do  up  at  the 
Capitol  when  that  old  boy  dies."  said  Senator  \'est, 
hanging  up  the  receiver.  "All  the  same,  I'm  goin^ 
to  check  him  up  on  this,"  and  he  made  a  note  of  tlie 
figures  Spofford  had  given  him. 

On  the  following  day,  when  he  went  to  the  Cai  i- 
tol.  Senator  Ver.t  looked  into  a  book  of  reference  and 
found  that  the  cotton  figures  Spofford  had  given  him 
in  that  offhand  fashion  over  the  phone  were  correct 
to  a  bale. 
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Glimpses  of  Abdul  Hanild. —  It  was  the  delight 
of  Harun-al-Raschid  to  wander  about  his  capital  in 
disguise  and  mingle  freely  with  his  people;  Abdul 
Hamid  is  whirled  through  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople in  a  steel  carriage  with  a  shirt  of  mail  under 
his  coat.  Harun-al-Raschid  loved  to  suryirize  those 
who  came  to  his  notice,  by  promoting  them  to  high 
office;  those  who  become  too  prominent  in  these 
latter  days  are  liable  to  take  a  quick  trip  to  their 
future  reward.  Of  the  scores  of  descriptions  of  the 
Sultan's  habits  that  arc  filling  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  we  select  the  following  from  T.  Ps' . 
Weekly  (London),  the  first  written  by  an  cx-attach^ 
of  the  Turkish  War  Office,  the  others  from  Miss  F.l- 
liott's  "Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Constantinople": 

Crouching  at  the  hack  of  a  victoria — he  never 
rides  in  a  closed  carriage,  fearing  not  to  be  able  to 
get  out  quick  enough  in  case  of  an  accident — the 
raised  hood  of  which  conceals  a  steel  shield  between 
the  outside  leather  and  the  cloth  lining,  the  Sultan, 
with  his  two  magnificent  horses  at  full  gallop,  passes 
like  the  wind,  surrotmdcd  by  a  living  fortress  of 
aides-de-camp  and  enurticrs,  who  hide  him  almost 
completely  from  the  k^zc  of  the  crowd.  The  hixtn> 
ami  beauty  of  the  carriages  and  liveries,  the  glittering 
uniforms  of  the  horsemen  acting  as  escort,  form  a 
striking  contrast  witli  the  look  of  consternation  im 
prest  on  the  face  of  the  unwilling  pilgrim.  Bent 
double,  his  shoulders  sloping,  his  consumptive  bod\ 
buried  in  the  loose  folds  of  a  long  dark  overcoat, 
his  thin  face  of  a  pallor  that  even  his  rouge  can  nm 
entirely  conceal,  his  niormous  red  fez  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  his  long  hooked  nose,  his  badly  dyed 
beard,  lantern-shaped  jaws,  and  somber  glances,  un 
easy  and  fugitive,  which  his  piercing  eyes  cast 
ceaselessly  around  him,  the  Sultan  is  that  day  par- 
ticularly rcpcllcnl-looking.  and  of  neither  imposing 
nor  royal  demeanor 

Abdul  Hamid  is  a  nervous  man.  Kver  since  ll^- 
tragic  death  of  his  uncle  he  has  obstinately  refuse, 
to  move  from  the  small  kiosk  or  palazzctto  calU.) 
■yildiz,  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Kum 
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just  to  let  you  prove  the  diflerence  between 
them  and  the  usual  trackers  you  buy.  The 
distinctive  flavor  aflTorded  bj-  our  methods  of 
milling  and  baking,  make  Educator  Crackers 
more  delicious  as  well  as  infinitely  more  nutri- 
tious than  any  crackers  you've  ever  tasted. 

Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  the  sample 
box;  please  give  also,  the  name  ot  your  grocer. 
All  grocers  should  have  Educator  Crackers.  If 
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pean  range  of  hills  bordering  the  Bosporus.  The 
way  to  Yikiiz  lies  through  the  draggle-tailed  streets 
of  Pera.  into  comparative  country.  After  going  up 
and  down  hill  at  a  breakneck  gallop,  the  outline  of  a 
palace  kiosk,  modem  and  small,  reveals  itself,  rising 
out  of  a  cincture  of  dark  groves.  This  is  Vildiz 
Kiosk,  where  lives  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 
It  is  not  a  palace  at  all.  but  originally  was  a  summer 
\-illa.  The  park,  which  is  well  wooded,  is  spacious, 
with  grassy  slopies,  diversified  with  other  kiosks,  also 
shaded  with  groves  descending  to  a  quay  on  the 
Bosporus.  It  has  most  charming  views  over  land 
and  sea.  Europe  and  Asia.  Near  at  hand  is  the  broad 
channel  of  the  deep  blue  Bosporus,  with  its  frieze  of 
white  palaces,  steamers,  caiques,  and  vessels  with 
sails  set  gilding  by  every  instant 

The  Sultan  is  an  early  riser,  and  from  tlie  moment 
that  he  completes  his  religious  prayers  and  ablutions, 
which  are  followed  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  begins 
smoking  cigarets  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  lo 
A.M.  he  receives  the  reports  of  his  ministers,  works 
alone  or  with  his  secretaries  till  one.  when  he  eats; 
then  he  drives  in  the  grounds,  or  floats  in  a  gilded 
caique  on  a  lake  for  a  couple  of  hours,  never  leaving 
the  park  at  Yildiz,  except  to  go  to  the  mosque,  after 
■which  he  returns  to  preside  at  the  Council  of  State 
or  to  receive  ambassadors  or  ministers.  His  dinner 
is  at  sunset,  when  the  national  pillaf  of  rice  and 
sweets  is  served  with  sherbet  and  ices.  After  this 
he  betakes  himself  to  the  selamlik  to  receive  pashas 
and  generals  of  high  rank,  such  as  Osman  Ghazi,  or 
oftener  he  disappears  into  the  harem  to  pass  the 
evening  hours  with  wives,  mother,  and  children. 

The  Sultan  is  the  most  wretched,  pinched-up 
little  sovereign  I  ever  saw.  A  most  unhappy-looking 
man,  of  dark  comple.xion,  with  a  look  of  absolute  ter- 
ror in  his  large  Eastern  eyes.  People  say  he  is  nervous, 
and  no  wonder,  considering  the  fate  of  his  predecessor. 
Yet  this  is  to  be  regretted,  for  if  he  could  surmount 
these  fears,  his  would  be  an  agreeable  and  refined 
countenance,  eminently  Asiatic  in  type,  and  with  a 
certain  charm  of  expression.  All  I  can  say  is  that  his 
eyes  haunted  me  for  days,  as  of  one  gazing  at  some 
unknown  horror.  So  emaciated  and  unnatural  is 
his  appearance  that  were  he  a  European  we  should 
pronounce  him  in  a  swift  decline.  I  hear  that  his 
greatest  friend  and  favorite  is  his  physician.  And 
no  wonder,  for  he  must  need  his  constant  care,  con- 
sidering the  life  he  leads.  How  all  the  fabled  state 
of  the  Oriental  potentate  palls  before  such  a  lesson 
in  royal  misery!  The  poorest  beggar  in  his  dominion 
is  happier  than  he  ! 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT 

Where  the  Letter  Faileth. — One  can  have  too 
much,  even  of  a  good  thing.  According  to  Mr.  Raf- 
ferty  in  the  Washington  Star,  the  phonetic  impulse 
of  the  day  needs  to  be  restrained.  The  gentleman  in 
question  regarded  a  city  building  with  interest. 

"Dolan,"  said  he,  "what  does  them  letters. 
•MDCCCXCVII,'  mean?" 

"They  mean  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven." 

"Dolan."  came  the  quer>^  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
"don't  yez  think  they're  overdoin'  this  spellin' 
reform  a  bit?" — Youth's  Companion. 


Wise  Choice. — She — "Frankly,  now,  if  you  had 
to  choose  between  me  and  a  million,  what  would 
you  do?" 

He — "I'd  take  the  million.  Then  you  would  be 
easy." — Life. 


Useful    Place. — Freddie — "Say,    wouldn't    you 

like  to  have  three  eyes?" 
George — ' '  Yes. ' ' 

Freddie — "Where'd  you  have  the  other  eye?" 
George — "I'd  have  it  in  the  back  of  my  head." 
Freddie — "  You  would?    I  wouldn't." 
George — "Where    w^ould    you    have    your    other 

eye?" 

Freddie — "Why,   I'd  have  it  in   the  end  of  my 

thumb,  so  I  could  poke  it  through  a  knothole  in  the 

fence    and    see    the    ball    game    for    nothin'." — The 

Delineator. 


Did  He  Mean  It? — "Waiter,  get  me  a  newspaper 
so  I  can  hide  my  yawns;   this  concert  is  so  stupid." 

"Yes.  miss;  I'll  bring  the  largest  I  can  find. — Flie- 
gende  Blaetter. 
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DON'T  BOTHER  SENDING  CASH 

Simply  write  to  us  on  your  business  letterhead 

and  we  wUl  send       13     A    "R  V  #^  "R     A   "M  T^  Q        *  ^'^  '°^^ 

you   a  box  of  100      JJ  -TV  IJ  1  VJ  IV  -T*.  1^  i^  CJ      fuu  weight 

These  mild,  rich,  fragrant  and  delicious  Havana  cigrars  are  composed  of  the  best  tobacco  grown. 
M'(«  were  the  first  factory  in  America  to  make  cigar  buying  easy,  satisfactory  and  economical, 
tliroush  eliminating  the  expenses  and  incidental  profits  of  salosmon.  jobbers  and  retail  dealers, 
by  sollingr  FKOM  FACTORY  TO  SMOKER  DIRECT  AT  REAL  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  We 
arc  the  largest  manufacturing  mail  order  cigar  dealers  in  the  world  and  have  an  established  rep- 
utalion  for  making  the  highest  grade  of  cigars  obtainable.  Only  the  finest  quality  of  carefully 
selected  leaf  is  used  and  our  factory  and  workmen  are  both  models  of  cleanliness  and  efficiency. 
Thousands  of  discriminating  smokers  have  been  patronizing  us  for  years  because  our  Inexpen- 
sive selling  plans  enables  them  to  buy  from  us  a  cigar  50  per  cent  better  than  could  be  obtained 
elsewhere  for  the  same  money,  and  our  "on  trial"  method  of  accepting  orders  compels  the 
maintenance  of  uniformity  in  blend,  quality  and  workmanship.  Thousands  of  well  informed  men  say 
that  our  Baby  Grands  are  superior  to  any  three-for-a-quartet  cigars  sold  by  dealers. 

Manufacturer's  prices  are  always  one-half  what  the  retailers  charge  you.  Why  not  take 
advantage  of  this  saving  on  your  cigars?  Try  it  and  you  will  always  buy  your  cigars  by  the 
La  Riclama  factoi-y-to-smoker  method. 

rMTO  17T3  1717  TTl?  1  A  T  r*17l?17U  TO  IINTRODUCE  US  TO  YOU  write  to  U8 
V^UlV  riVEyJCy  llVlrVJL/  WrrHlV  to-day  -  on  your  business  letterhead  or 
enclose  your  card,  and  we  will  send  yoii  a  box  of  100  Baby  Grand  Cigars,  Expressage 
Prepaid.  If  you  like  them  send  us  $3.7.5,  but  If  for  any  r  -ason  you  do  not  care  for  them, 
return  the  balance  within  ten  days  at  our  expense  and  no  charge  will  be  made  for  the 
few  smoked.    Could  any  plan  be  fairer  or  more  fully  protect  your  interests? 

Our  Baby  Grand  Cigars  will  appeal  to  those  who  prefer  quality  to  quantity.  It  is  a  medium  size  cig-ar  fillad  with 
;he  shorter  leaves  from  the  choice  tobacco  used  in  our  highest  priced  clear  Havanas.  This  is  LONG  CUT  to  over 
come  every  objection  to  a  short  Filler.  The  wrapper  is  carefully  selected  Havana,  which,  with  the  delicious  blind 
of  tiller,  produces  a  cool,  refreshing  and  exquisite  smoke. 
La  Keclama  Cigars  made  in  37  various  styles,  which  vary  accordinsjly  ic  shape,  size  and  price. 


Estai^^ked  ip^  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY, 

E.  H.  RIDGEWAY,  Prest. 


173  Lenox  Ave., 
New  YorkCily' 


FHE  riFE  OF  DISRAEI,!.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality  and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichel.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  pages,  illustrated.  1^2.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  calendar 

Sinii)lest,  most  reliable:   .50  cents.    Post-free.    Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


ROSES  TO  PLANT 
THIS  FALL 
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While  the  soil  is  rich  with  summe: 
cnmiilaTed   fertility,  giving  st 

to  start  the  plants  into  continued 
1  early  next  spring  are  a 
's  specialty.  Only  simple 
noderate  protection  is  re- 
ed during  winter  by  prop- 
ly  grown  roses  planted  in 
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ults  than  those 
spring.  While 
ihe  latter  are  gathering 
nourishment  for  new 
P'owih  the  former  are 
distributing  energy  in  the 
lorm  o(  hlooming  wood. 

Strong,  Field 
Grown  Plants 

Orown    by     right    method 

under  right  soil  and  climate 

<  undttions — are  required  fo 

^Ul■le.«sfuIf;lll  planting.     I'e 

tcr's  have  them— roses  of  thi 

highest  quahty,  produced  ii 

the    Southern      Alleghetiies 

where  e  ght  months'  grnwin, 

season  and  four    months  rea 

wmtercombinetogiveallplant 

iinusualvigorand hardiness.  A  1 

he  best  kinds  new  and  old,  am 

hearty  specimen. 

^end  for  Special  Fall  Rose 

':fer:  also  '•Peter's  Plants," 

ihe  flifferent  catalog 

PETER'S    NURSERY    CO. 

Ilui  1(108,  k'noxiill.-.  Tern. 

Roses  that  bloom  with  th 
passivfj  of  winter's  ylooii 


Your  name  and  address  woven  right 
in   the  fabric   absolutely  guarantees  it 
against  loss.   It  can't  be  taken  by  mis- 
take    it  identifies  itself.  You  may  lend  it 
or  forget  it,  but  it  is  bound  to  come  back 
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the     fra 


guarante 
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duralulity  olyour  j NAME-ON  umbrella.  For  into  the  making 
<if  e;uh  oiiegoe.s  80  years'  experience  ; — 80  years  of  successful  en- 
deavor lo  turn  out  an  umbrtlla  which  we  can  guarantee  in  a 
w:iy  that  means  s(-mething  to  you 

This  is  the  Guarantee : 

If  the  fabric  cracks  or  splits,  or  if  Ihe  ribs  break, 
come  loose  or  rust  within  a  i/ear,  we  will  re-cover  or 
repair  yoiii  Name-On  umbrella  free. 

The  fahrir  is  a  Satin  de  Chine  woven  silk.  It  is  water-proof, 
has  a  rich  lustre  and  resists  tearing  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Bnarant  ed  not  to  cr.ick  or  split.  Ribs  are  purified  steel,  rub- 
hnr  enameled  so  they  can't  rust.  Raised  or  lowered  with  our 
priit'iit  siulf.  <  an't  jam  or  pinch  the  fingers. 

IhH^NAME-ON  ia  close  rolling,  light  as  a  feather,  strongnn.l 
durable  It  is  made  for  men  and  women  in  all  sizes  For  gifts, 
could  anything  eniial  thelNAME-QN  ?  They  are  valued  far 
above  their  price. 

For  S8  we  will  send  you  this|NAME-ON  umbrella— men's 
or  vN'omen's,  any  size,  express  prepaid  in  the  L*.  S.  and  any 
name  you  wish  wov<-n  in  with  any  color  silk.  Your  money 
back  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

The  oldest  umbrella  house  in  America. 

William  II.  Beeliler,  232  W.  Lexington  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

-  Patents   Pending  ———^-^ 
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Real  Pearl  or 
Imitation? 

'T^HERE  can  be  no  two 
"^  ways  about  it.  With 
your  business  paper  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  which  is 
best  qualified  to  represent 
your  house,  your  goods,  and 
yourself — Bond  or  near-bond. 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

is  real  bond,  made  of  real  rag, 
new  rag,  without  an  atom  of 
wood  pulp  in  it.  It  is  as  su- 
perior to  ordinary  bond  papers 
a^  real   pearl  is    to    imitation. 

JUDGE  IT  YOURSELF 

Write  us  on  your  business  letterhead 
for  samples  of  this  splendid  paper  in 
all  colors,  and  compare  it,  side  by  side, 
with  the  paper  you  are  using.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  paper  whose  wearing- 
power,  working-power  and  impressing- 
power  stands  out  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  other  bond,  this  test  will 
show     you     exactly     how     to     get      it. 

American  Writing    Paper    Co. 

/(.')  t-r^f  j\faiiii/LUliirf>s  of  ll'filnii:.  B'H'k 
mill  C  liver,  and  oilier  I\Lpersfor  Business 
^  Purposes.     29  ATills. 

HOLYOKE. 
MASS. 


The  ARDRKY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carnage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


I»»  V.unt   Main  Ntree 


Price,  $3.00 

Fjmlljr  attnchP'l  to  Iidkc,  won't  M-ratoh 
vnrnlNh.  No  KplRRhinu  of  wntcr.  Dry 
hiin'iM.    Dryclolhi'ii.    For  ii  limited  time 


S'2.(»l      Kxi)rii4M  prcpiii'l      Hnnkict    froo. 
t,  llorlifMlor,  \.  V. 


FoIlowlnK  HU  Lead.  -Mother— "What'  Fight- 
iiR  again?  S\ich  a  black  eye!  If  you'd  only  follow 
the  lead  of  the  minister  s  little  boy — " 

Tommy— 'Aw,  I  did  try  ter  follow  his  lead,  but 
he  led  again  wid  his  left  an'  dal's  where  he  bifled  me." 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

A  BIk  Kuthtuli.  The  tides  run  swiftly  out  in 
the  Hay  of  Fundy. 

A  summer  urchin,  witnessing  the  phenomenon  for 
the  first  time,  yelled  shrilly:  "Ma.  look  quick!  Some 
one  has  pulled  the  pluK  out  of  the  ocean." — Wash- 
ington Hcral'.. 

How  .She  Got  It.  .\  little  girl  was  sent  by  her 
mother  to  the  grocery  store  with  a  jug  for  a  quart  of 
vinegar. 

"But,  mama,"  said  the  little  one,  "I  can't  say 
that  word!" 

"But  you  must  try,"  said  the  mother,  "for  I  must 
have  vinegar,  and  there's  no  one  else  to  send." 

So  the  little  girl  went  with  the  jug,  and,  as  she 
reached  the  counter  of  the  store,  she  pulled  the  cork 
out  of  the  jug  with  a  pop,  swung  the  jug  on  the 
counter  with  a  thud,  and  said  to  the  astonished  clerk: 

"There!  Smell  of  that  and  give  me  a  quart!" — 
Mother's  Magazine. 


The  Longest  Le.sson. — "It  takes  a  baby  mos' 
two  years  to  learn  to  talk,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "an' 
den  it  takes  de  res'  of  its  lifetime  to  learn  to  keep 
f'um  talkin'  too  much." — Washington  Star. 


By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves.^The  thin,  pale  man  in 
the  large  bathing  suit,  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
water,  sighed. 

"Why,"  asked  his  friend,  "are  you  so  sad?" 

"Alas!"  he  answered,  "the  sea  is  the  grave  of 
my  first  wife." 

The  friend's  lips  curled  superciliously. 

"But  you  are  married  again,"  he  murmured. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "and  my  second  wife  won't  go  near 
the  water." — Tit-Bits. 


The  Carpenter's  Serenade. 

A  lath!   I  quite  a  door  you,  dear; 

I've  hallways  loved  your  laughter. 
Oh,  window  you  intend  to  grant 

The  wish  my  hopes  are  rafter? 

When  first  I  sawyer  smile  'twas  plane 

I  wood  re-joice  to  marry; 
Oh,  let  us  to  the  joiner's  hie 

Nor  longer  shingle  tarry! 

And  now  that  I  have  axed  you,  dear, 
Plumb,  square,  and  on  the  level 

(I've  always  wanted  2-by-4), 
Don't  spile  hope's  happy  revel. 

The  cornice  is  waving.  Peggy,  dear. 

The  gables  all  are  ringing; 
Why  let  me  pine* — for,  oh,  you  know 

I'm  sawdust  when  I'm  singing! 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 

All  In  the  tianie. — "Austin,  before  I  punish  you, 
tell  me  why  you  were  making  so  much  noise,"  <lc 
inanded  Mr.  Wyss. 

"I  was  just  playin'  automobile,  pa,"  sobbed  the 
youngster. 

"Keep  on  playing."  suggested  Mr.  Wyss.  "Turn 
turtlr"    -Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 
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Worseiiypnocs 

Vhe  more  yhiorr\^'^^;^^^^z  brighrer." 
Busy  wives  who  use  S  APQLI0 
never  seem  ^o  grow  old.Trv  a.  cd.ke  ••• 


Can^t  Smash  It! 

A  can  that  lasts  eight  vears  !  Seems 
incredible  !  But  the  other  day  a 
man  sent  us  back  his  can  for  a  new 
bottom.  Said  he  had  used  it  eight 
years — wanted  it  mended  —  ex- 
pected to  use  it  another  eight. 

Get  years  of  service  from  your  ash 
and  garbage  cans.  Use  Witt's. 
All  steel,  corrugated.  Galvan- 
ized inside  and  out.  Won't 
dent.     Won't  rust  or  rot. 

Three  sizes  each — can  and  pail.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  them  we'll  supply  you  direct. 
Known  by  the  yellow  label — Witt's.  Look 
for  it.      Address  Dept.  K. 

The  Witt   Cornice   Co. 


2118-2124  Winchell  Ave. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J  K 

MADE  ON   HONOR 
SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

and  FREIGHT  PAID 

BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

are  worth  prcscrvini;.  NotliiiiK  "  lits  in  "  so  »f  11. 
just  whore  it  will  decorate  most  advantaReoiisly 
and  give  such  perfect  service  as  the 

Century  Sectional  Bookcase 

.Shelves  entirely  in  the  inieiior:  p.mcls  of  thrce-plv 
veneer  which  are  piiar.inleed  not  to  warp  or  split 
The  Doors  li.ive  cold  rolled  steel  toller  bearinps. 
work  smoothly,  have  felt  rushinns,  diist-pi;oof 
joints,  and  can  be  removed  instantly  for  cleaning. 

SIMPUCITY  and  DURABIUTY 

arc  combined  with  hcaiity  Material,  workmanship, 
and  finish  unsurpassed  M.inv  gr.iiles,  from  Plain 
O.ik  to  solid  Mahoqaiiv  A  Hookrase  that  has  the 
appearance  of  one  solid  piece  o(  (umitiire,  grace- 
ful in  outline  and  correct  in  every  detail. 

Illustriilfl  entnl«>irm>  wnt  free  on  request 
the  liiltot  In  No.  12 

CENTURY  CABINET  COMPANY 

S..MIi>nnl    ll,..iLi-ii.,>  mMl    hllln|t   (•hinrli 

42  Willclt  Street  Fort  PUin,  N.  Y. 

\..„   \„rl   s„l...,„.,n  .:   I  •>  W..I   I'Xh  SIrrrI  a 
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Words  that  Were  Better  Unwritten.- -A  school- 
girl was  required  to  write  an  essay  of  two  hundred 
and  titty  words  about  a  motor-car.  She  submitted 
the  following: 

"My  uncle  bought  a  motor-car.  He  was  riding  in 
the  country  when  it  busted  up  a  hill.  I  guess  this  is 
about  fifty  words.  The  other  two  hundred  are  what 
my  uncle  said  when  he  was  walking  back  to  town, 
but  they  are  not  fit  for  publication." — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

A  Tasty  .Muuthful. — Mistress — "Did  the  mus- 
tard plaster  do  you  any  good,  Bridget?" 

M.\iD — "Yes;  but,  begorry,  mum,  ut  do  bite  the 
tongue! " — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


His  Point  of  View. — "How  often  does  the  trolley 
run  past  your  house?"  asked  a  tourist  of  a  farmer. 

"Waal,  they  nm  by  so  frequent  and  often  that  I 
can't  keep  no  track  of  'em,  but  I  jedge  the  last  one 
passed  here  two  hours  ago." — Harper's  Bazar. 


The  Light  of  the  Home. — Mr.  Rich — "I  suppose 
you  find  that  a  baby  brightens  up  the  house?" 

Mr.  Bexedict — "Yes;  we  bum  nightly  twice  the 
gas  we  used  to." — Answers. 


Useful  Doggie. — A  lady  who  kept  a  little  curly 
poodle  lost  her  pet,  and  called  on  the  police  to  find  it. 
The  next  day  one  of  the  force  came  with  the  dog. 
very  wet  and  dirty. 

The  lady  was  overjoyed,  and  asked  a  number  of 
silly  questions — among  others: 

"Where  did  you  find  my  dear  darling?" 

"Why,  ma'am,"  said  the  officer,  "a  fellow  had 
him  on  a  pole  and  was  washing  windows  with  him." 
—Tit-Bits. 


Maybe. — "Why  is  it  that  so  many  American  girls 
want  to  marry  penniless  foreign  noblemen?" 

"Perhaps  because  the  Bible  teaches  them  that  'a 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.'  " 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


Magnanimous  Bridget. — "Bridget,"  said  Mrs. 
Hiram  Offer,  sternly,  "on  my  way  home  just  now  I 
saw  the  policeman  who  was  in  the  kitchen  with  you 
so  long  last  evening,  and  I  took  occasion  to  speak 
to  him—"  "Oh,  shure,  that's  all  right,  ma'am. 
Oi'm  not  jealous." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


A  L,a  Mode. — "What's  that  curious-looking  charm 
you  are  wearing  on  your  watch-chain?" 

"That  is  our  new  coat-of-arms — chauffeur  ram- 
pant, policeman  couchant.  justice  of  the  peace  ex- 
pectant."— Montreal  Standard. 


She  Was  First. — A  woman  slipt  a  dime  into 
her  glove  on  her  left  hand.  She  would  be  at  the 
subway  in  a  moment  and  the  dime  so  placed  would 
facilitate  matters.  As  she  passed  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  extension  by  the  City  Hall  the  ring  of  a  coin 
as  it  struck  the  pavement  reached  her  ears.  She  saw 
a  dime  rolling  at  her  feet. 

A  fat  man.  subway  bound,  also  heard  and  saw  it. 
Both  stopt  to  pick  it  up.  She  was  first.  His 
hand  only  fanned  the  dust  from  the  sidewalk. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  as  he  straightened 
up,  rather  red  in  the  face. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  said.  "I  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy."     Then  she  hurried  down  the  stairs. 

Seated  in  an  express  train,  her  gloved  hand  invol- 
untarily went  up  to  her  hair.  A  dime  dropt  in 
her  lap.     Then  she  understood. 

Outside,  the  fat  man  slowly  closed  his  mouth. 
Then  he  hit  Broadway  in  a  northerly  direction. — 
New  York  Globe. 


Congratulations  Wanted. — On  entering  his 
club  one  evening  not  long  ago  a  young  Philadelphian 
was  accosted  by  a  friend,  who  exclaimed: 

"Why,  Charley,  you  are  positively  beaming! 
What's  up?" 

"I'm  in  the  greatest  luck  imaginable,"  responded 
the  other.  "You  know,  I've  been  hanging  about  a 
pretty  Yonkers  girl  for  almost  a  year.  During  all 
this  time  she  would  never  admit  that  she  loved  me; 
she  would  only  say  that  she  respected  me.  But 
now.  old  chap,  congratulate  me,  for  last  night  she 
confest  that  she  respected  me  no  longer — that 
she  loved  me!" — Lippincott's. 
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Green  and  Gold  Label  Plumbing  Fixtures 

In  a  new  edition  of  our  beautiful  100-page  book — "MODERN  BATHROOMS" 
— there  are  a  number  of  bathrooms,  both  elaborate  and  inexpensive,  splendidly 
illustrated  and  described  in  detail.  If  you  are  building  a  new  house  or  modern- 
izing the  old,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for  a  copy  and  read  it  carefully.  The 
prices  of  the  bathrooms,  completely  equipped,  range  from  $69.  to  $542.  The 
equipment  of  each  bathroom  is  the  best  and  most  economical  possible  to  procure 
at  its  price.     This  book  means  money-saved  to  you.     Send  for  your  copy  now. 


k 


Please  enclose  six  cents  postage  and  give  as  the 
name  of  your  architect    and  plumber,    if  selected 

Address   Standard  ^anitaiS iPfo. C^„  Department  35,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:    '$Uatitad'  Building,  35-37  'West  3 1  st  Street 

Louisville:  325-329  'West  Main  Street  Pittsburgh:      New  Orleans:  Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  Sts 

London,  Eng.:  22  Holborn  Viaduct.E.C,    949  Penn  Avenue    Cleveland :  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 


iB 


••THE     INFLUENCE     OF    THE 

MllVri  °^  '^^^  BODY"  A  most  interest- 
^  ■■■i 'I  *-'  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  University 
ol  Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,   New  York  City. 


ALL  the  benefits  of  a  SULPHUR  BATH 
may  be  obtained  at  home.  A  bottle  of 
SULPHROSE  sufficient  for  six  baths  sent  ex- 
press paid  for  ;$i.oo.  Free  Booklet  "Health 
and  Youthfulness." 

THE  SULPHROSE    COMPANY 

10  Union  Square,  ...  New  York 


From  Factory  to  Home  at 
Factory  Prices 

Goods  shipped  on  approval  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  secret  of  ten  years'  success  is  — 

More    than   one    hundred  thousand    customers 
satisfied  with  our  high  grade  furniture. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  library,  parlor,  hall,  dining-room 
and  bed-room  furniture 

The  cream  of  furniture  designs  of  the  world  brought  to 
your  home  if  you  address  us  No.  61  Fulton  St. 

Enclose  1 0  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  cover  partial  cost  of  mailing. 


Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Mfg.  Co., 


GRAND   RAPIDS, 
MICH. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Smoke 
Superior^ 

VARA 


SPECIALS 


LONG  HAVANA  FILLER 
HAND  MADE 


This  is  a  Stogie  Cigar  of  exceptional  merit. 

Every  particle  of  the  filler  of  Yara 

Specials   is  HAVANA  TOBACCO  grown 

in  and  imported  from  the  Island  of  Cuba, 

as  attested  by  copy  of  the  manufacturer's  affidavit  packed       ^ 

in  each  box. 

The  wrapper   is    the   very   highest    grade   of    Connecticut 
Tobacco.     The  combination  makes  a  most   delightful   smoke. 

$3.00  per  box  of   100  (Prepaid) 

At  your  dealer's  or  from  the  makers  direct. 


R.  &  W.  JENKINSON 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


CO. 


VITAL  TRUTHS 

RESPECTING    COD    AND    MAN 

Every  blatLinent  Urawn  Direct  from  the  Bible  Itsell 
By  J.  GLENWORTH  BUTLER,  D.D. 

"A  most  snggPHtirc-,  f»-rtilizinK  and  nutritious  work." 
— Theodobe  L.  Cuyler,  V.l)..  J.LU. 

8to,  SeS  ptgrt.     Prir.-.  f  1.00 
FUNK    A.   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    NEW  YORK 


A  CLEAN  SMOKE 

FOR  CLEAN  PEOPLE 


.jThisSt>le$i()0 


^^ 


The  Freeman  Pipe 

:    vv,:i  n..t  t'lorcr  Slug. 


RKKKKKM 


mIIt* 
te 

at    r.led, 

tt"  thiix  the  iiiiir.-  i.jpr  ID 
kept  dry.  W»  |ilrur  yoo 
or  FFtDrn  yoar  money. 
3i4  in.  l)»nt  or  i.tr«i«ht  rul- 
hrr  bil.  Fren.h  brmr,  »l. 
Same  in  swonil  qualitj,  Mcl.'^ 
\V,th  iinil.er  bit,  silver  mounted, 
•a-'e,  ♦.S.  pitoipriid.  A^k  your  dealer, 
"■nd  direiu  BiHiklet  free. 
K:  First  .«t;ite  Bank. 
S4>  Klrrt  Htreef,  PFTOSKKT.  Mim. 


SOUPS 
STEWS 
and  HASHES 

are     rendered    much    more 
tasty  and  appetizing  by  the 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIOINAl.     WORCESTER  SHIR* 

It  is  a  rare  relish  for  Fish, 
Meats,  Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  etc. 

John   Dlncan's   Sons,   Agts.,  N.  Y. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aroni.itic  cU'licacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  thf  tiiosl  prrfi-cl  "hlciid  of  tobacco  you 
fver  nut  in  your  pipi — the  l)i);licst  class — it 
stands  all  by  iisili,  tin-  KIN(  J  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  yonr  wonieii  folks  will 
like  to  liave  you  smoke  at  liouie — vou  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  r„^7Ji"l,ie. 
Tlir.  SL'RHRLCi  CO..  1,12  Kcadc  St..  New  York 


Felicitous. — .\n  Iowa  man  says  that,  shortly  after 
the  election  of  a  Governor  of  that  State  some  years 
afio.  the  Governor  paid  an  othcial  visit  to  the  State 
prison,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  ushered  into 
the  chapel  where  the  convicts  were  assembled  in  a 
body. 

Before  the  Governor  could  realize  what  was  go- 
ing on,  the  chaplain  had  presented  him  to  the  com- 
pany, with  the  remark  that  he  would  doubtless  have 
something  to  say. 

"But,  my  dear  sir."  whispered  the  startled  Gover- 
nor, "I  haven't  anything  to  say.  and  I  couldn't  say 
it  if  I  had!  You  know  what  a  wretched  speaker  I 
ami" 

The  chaplain  could  only  reply,  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  for  being  so  premature,  but  as  I  have  committed 
you  so  decidedly,  I  see  no  way  out  of  it.  and  feel 
confident  that  you  will  not  mind  addressing  a  few 
remarks  to  the  men." 

Whereupon,  with  a  sigh  of  apprehension,  the  Gov- 
ernor delivered  himself  as  follows: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen! —  No,  no,  I  don't  mean 
that — gentlemen  and  fellow  citizens!  No.  I  don't 
exactly  mean  that  either — but — but — well,  men  and 
fellow  prisoners.  I  can't  make  a  speech.  I — I  don't 
know  how  to  make  a  speech — and  so — so — well, 
about  all  lean  say  is,  that — that  I'm  very  glad  to 
see  so  many  of  you  here!" — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Latest  Indentions. —  Professor  Lancaster, 
the  distinguished  scientist,  in  addressing  his  classes 
one  day  said  that,  while  he  would  like  to  believe 
that  all  scientists  were  impeccable,  he  was  forced  by 
a  dream  he  had  experienced  to  doubt  their  universal 
goodness. 

In  this  dream  the  professor  had  been  carried  to 
the  gate  of  the  lower  regions,  which,  he  was  surprized 
to  find,  was  made  of  highly  polished  marble.  Every- 
thing within  reminded  him  of  a  well-appointed  club, 
even  to  the  refreshment  which  might  be  obtained  at 
small  tables  in  cosy  comers.  He  resorted  to  one  of 
these  and  was  promptly  served  by  a  dusky  attendant 
who  inquired  softly.  "Ice.  sir?" 

"Where  in  the  nether  world  do  you  get  the  ice?" 
said  the  professor. 

"There  are  many  scientific  gentlemen  here,  sir," 
was  the  reply. —  The  Canadian  Courier. 


Too  Great  a  Risk. — Rector — "Why  don't  you 
try  to  make  a  man  of  your  husband,  Mrs.  English?" 

Mrs.  English — "Wot's  the  use?  If  I  made  a 
man  o'  'im  'e  'd  get  a  divorce." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Wlien  Charm  Meets  Charm. —  Mr.  Black — "I 
done  hab  my  rabbit's  foot  crlong,  but  she  gimme  de 
mahble  heahv  Jcs'  same." 

Mr.  Jones — "Mebbe  she  done  hab  her  rabbit's 
foot  erlong.  too." — Milwaukee  Wisconsin. 


Two  of  ii  Kind. — The  marble  clock  in  the  dining- 
room  had  just  announced  in  mellow  tones  the  hour 
of  three  a.m..  when  the  wife  of  the  plumber  nudged 
him  and  whispered  nervously: 

"Horace!   there's  a  burglar  in  the  house!" 

"There  is.  hey?"  answered  the  husband,  now 
thoroughly  awake.     "I'll  see  about  him." 

With  cunning  stealth  he  got  out  of  bed  and  tip- 
toed out  of  the  room.  For  ten  minutes  no  sound 
broke  the  awful  stillness;  then  the  house  shook  with 
a  crash.  There  was  a  century  of  silence.  Then  a 
chair  fell,  the  front  door  slammed  and  a  heavy 
bundle  thumped  down  the  front  stairs  and  into  the 
street. 

The  terrified  wife  fainted,  to  be  brought  back  to 
consciousness  by  the  voice  of  her  husband. 

"It's  .all  right,  dear;  I  threw  him  out."  he  chuckled, 
.IS  he  turned  on  the  light.  "But  the  scoundrel  had 
only  four  dollars  and  thirty  cents  on  his  clothes." — 
Judge. 

In  BlisMful  lunorance.—  .\  ganger  on  one  of 
our  large  lines  of  railw.iy  has  a  keen  Gaelic  wit.  One 
warm  afternoon,  while  walking  along  the  line,  he 
found  one  of  his  men  placidly  sleeping  on  the  em- 
liankmcnt.  The  "boss"  looked  disgustedly  at  the 
delinquent  for  a  full  minute  and  then  remarked: 

"Slapc  on.  ye  lazy  spalpeen,  slape  on.  fur  as  long 
as  you  slape  you've  got  a  job.  but  when  you  wake  up 
you  ain't  got  none." — Tit-Bits. 
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Progress  and  Retrogression. — "America  is  the 
land  of  opportunity."  saiii  the  patriotic  citizen. 
"Think  of  the  men  who  have  attained  greatness 
from  humble  beginnings." 

"Yes."  answered  the  European,  who  had  been 
reading  investigation  reports;  "but  think  also  of  the 
men  who  have  attained  humility  from  great  begin- 
nings."— Washington  Star. 

Father  and  Son. — "I  tell  you,  sir,"  thundered 
old  Gailey.  "if  it  wasn't  for  me  you'd  be  the  most 
forlorn  and  disreputable  creature  in  this  neighbor- 
hood." 

"True  for  you.  pop,"  retorted  young  Gailey,  "1 
won't  be  able  to  claim  first  honors  until  you  die." — 
PhiladdfhM  Press. 


Close  Quarters. — The  following  extract  from  a 
letter  of  thanks  is  cherished  by  its  recipient: 

The  beautiful  clock  you  sent  us  came  in  perfect 
condition,  and  is  now  in  the  parlor  on  top  of  the 
book-shelves,  where  we  hope  to  see  you  soon,  an<l 
your  husband,  also,  if  he  can  make  it  convenient. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

September  ii. — Tolstoy's  birthday  is  celebrated  in 
all  parts  of  Russia. 
Gregori,  who  fired  two  shots  at  Dreyfus  in  Paris 
last  June,  is  acquitted  by  a  jury. 

September  i2. — November  14  is  fixt  as  the  date  of 
the  Cuban  presidential  election. 

The  Danish  Cabinet  resigns  as  the  result  of  a  finan- 
cial scandal. 

The  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  reported  to  be  reaching  grave  proportions. 

The  Shah's  forces  fight  their  way  to  Tabriz,  but 
are  driven  out  by  the  rebels. 

The  Gross  dirigible  balloon,  at  Berlin,  makes  a 
flight  of  thirteen  hours. 

September  13. — Socialists  attack  a  Catholic  pro- 
cession in  Budapest. 

September  14. — The  Young-Egypt  party  organizes 
at  Geneva,  and  calls  for  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  Egypt  and  the  withdrawal  of  British 
troops. 

Sven  Hedin  reaches  Simla  after  long  explorations 
and  valuable  discoveries  in  Tibet. 

The  officers  of  the  American  fleet  are  royally  wel- 
comed at  Albany,  West  Australia. 

September    15. — The    St.    Petersburg   police   arrest 
eighty-five  persons  and  seize  bombs  and  explosives 
intended  for  a  new  campaign  of  terror. 
The  Parseval  air-ship  flies  eleven  and  one-quarter 
hours  in  Germany. 

September  17. — The  Interparliamentary  Union 
meets  in  Berlin  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  and 
international  arbitration. 

Domestic. 

Gekeral. 

September  12.— Orville  Wright  flies  i  hour,  14 
minutes,  and  24  seconds  in  his  aeroplane  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va. 

September  14.— Fatal  railroad  wrecks  occur  in 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Alabama. 

September  17. — The  Wright  aeroplane  at  Fort  Myer 
falls  from  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet,  seriously 
injuring  Orville  Wright,  and  killing  Lieutenant 
Selfridge,  his  companion. 

Political. 

September  11. — John  Temple  Graves  is  notified  at 
Atlanta  of  his  nomination  for  Vice-President  by 
the  Independence  party. 
Speaker  Cannon,    in   a    speech   at    Danville,     111., 
replies  to  his  critics. 

September  12.— Secretary  Straus  and  G.  V.  Pow- 
derly  are  commissioned  to  win  the  labor  vote 
for  Taft. 

September  13. — President  Roosevelt  makes  public 
a  letter  strongly  indorsing  Mr.  Taft. 

September  14.  — B.  M.  Femald  (Rep.)  is  elected 
Governor  of  Maine. 

September  15. — Governor   Hughes    is    renominated 
by  the  New  York  Republican  State  Convention. 
The    Delaware    Democrats    nominate    Dr.    R.    G. 
Paynter  for  Governor. 

September  16. — The  New  York  Democrats  nominate 
Lieutenant-Governor  Chanler  for  Governor. 

September  17. — The  New  Hampshire  Republicans 
nominate  Henry  B.  Quinby  for  Governor. 
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BOY5'  SCHOOLS 


IS  YOUR  YOUNG  SON 

to  exchange  his  home  for  a  boarding  school  ? 
Let  me  send  you  a  book  describing  a  widely 
known  school  that  has  grown  thirty-three 
years  about  a  home,  and  has  a  home  care 
for  its  boys.  We  have  personally  passed 
through  your  experience,  and  know  your 
needs. 

The  boys  number  twent.v-eight  from  ten  to 
si.i£tei'n  years;  no  NEW  boy  is  received  nfter 
he  has  reaeheil  his  fourteenth  birthday.  Each 
boy  has  a  separate  room. 

The  price  for  one  school  year  is  $600. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young  Boys 

FREDERICK  S.  CURTIS,  Yale  "69,  Master 
Brookfield  Center,  Conn.     Box  37. 


Boys 


Black  Hall  School  for 

Chairges  for  School  Year  $500 

Healthful  location  and  buildings;  clean  living  and 
economical  habits;  efficient  instruction  and  good 
scholarship.  Personal  association  with  companionable 
teachers  encourages  habits  of  study  and  outdoor  physi- 
cal development. 

Thirty-third  year  just  beginning 

CHARLES   G.    BARTLETT,    Principal 

BLACK   HALL  (Town  of  Old  Lyme),  CONNECTICLT 


BOYS'  SCHOOLS 


Berkeley  School 

including 

Columbia    Institute 

(Consolidated) 

72d  Street  and  West  End  Avenue 

Prepares  Boys  for  All  Colleges 

THOROUGH      INSTRUCTION 

Combined  with 

SOUND    PHYSICAL    TRAINING 

Light  corner  buililine  overlooking  Hudson. 

A  large  Staff  of  Kxi)erienced  Instructors. 

Military    Drill.        Gymnasium.       Affernocm    Study   Hour 

und(?r  Teachers.     Primary  and  Junior  Departments. 

Highest    Honors  won  by  Berkeley   Boys   in 
Scholarship  and  Athletics 

Catiilogue  sent  on  application 


THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL 

A  school  for  wholesome  boys.  Individual  in- 
truelioii.  Thorough  preparation  for  college 
or  scientific,  schools.  Athletic  training.  For 
catalogue,  address  EVEKETT  ST.4RR  JONES, 
Headmaster,  Box  L,  West  Jlewtua,Mas8. 


BURROUGHS  SCHOOL 

22  West  45th  St..  New  York  City 

OPENS  OCTOBER  1st. 
Boys  fitted  for  Boarding  School  or  College. 
Small  Classes,  (Competent  Masters.  Separate  de- 
partment for  younger  boys.  Afternoon  study  hour. 
Building  usetl  entirely  for  private  school  purposes. 
Private  use  of  Berkeley  Lyceum  Gymnasium  and 
Dalton  Swimming  Pool  adjoining  building. 


Worcester  Academy  m!!.,ter''educator..  complete  equ.p. 


ment.  enthu 

'*  Mfgaron  "  ront.iini))i 

Eight    Tennis    Courts, 

Catalocvie. 


ntages  of  a  larse  echoo] : 
ducato 
Eight  hinlding.s.    Speri;iIlal>oratn 


l»le  Kecreation  H.ill  and  big  Swinmiing  Pool. 
Ample    Oval.       Cinder   Track.       75th   vear. 
D.   W.  ABERCROMBIE,   I.L.D. 


The   Highland    MiHtary   Academy 

Worcester,  Mass.    Established  in  1^56. 

The  Rt.   Rev.  A.   H.  Vinton.  D.D.,LL.n..  Springfield.  Visitor.      A 

schuul  that  appeals  only  to  the  earnest  ami  riesirable  bui/. 

Carnlul  training  for  collegiate,  professional  or  l.iisiness  lile.      IMease  ad- 

drts.s    for  all    particulars  JOSKPH  ALDEN  SII,4«V,  A.M.,  llMdmasler. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  458  Boylston  Street 

Chauncy  Hall    School  pares  boys  exclusivefy 

for  MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.      Each  teacher  a  ."specialist. 
HaGAK  and  Kbrt,  Principals. 


De  Meritte  School 

BOSTON.    MASS. 
Prepares  boys  especially  for  the  Massachusetts  Instituta 
of  Technology  and  the  New  England  Colleges. 

Edwin   De  Meeitte,  Phin. 


THE    PHILLIPS    EXETER 
ACADEMY 

128th  year  opens  Sept.  Ifith,  190,'*.     For  catalogue  and  viewB 
address         HARLAN  P.  AMEN.  Principal.  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Stands  for  simplicity — thoroughness — self-relianoe. 

College  Preparatorv  ;  Separiite  School  for  younger  hoys.      F.ir  informa- 
tion,   address  8ETII    K.    (JIKKOKK,    Ph.lt  ,   Principal,    Box    H. 


BLAIR  ACADEMY 

illsiirstoAvn,  .\'ew  Jersey 
John  I.  Rliilr  ■•'oiiiidiitton.      61st  year.     Prepares  for 
any  American  Col  lexe.     New  Buildings  Gymnasium  and 
Swimming  Pool.   Ciimpus  60  acres.    Moderate  rates.    Opens 
Sept.  16th.  JOH\'  €.  SHAItPE,  A..M.,  U.ll..  Prin. 

Matawan  (N.J.)  Military  Academy 

Thorough  instruction  in  small  classes.  Strict  discipline. 
Handsome  buildings  with  modern  improvements.  Gym- 
nasium. Beautiful  grounds  of  7  acres.  Artesian  well 
water.  30  miles  from  New  York.  $400  per  year.  Send 
for  illustrateci  catalogue 


\A/'>U'.n    Q^U^^I  REV.  J.    II.  PII.LSIil'RY,  A.M. 

WaDan   OCnOOl  BoxUI,  nahan,  mass. 

For  Ilo.vs  IS  lo  IM.        The  brightest     boy    needs  the 
small  private  school  most  of  all.     May  we  tell  you  why? 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
D— _<.~_  C«L..^.~I  ncsigne.l  and  equipped  for  young  boys 
KeptOn  ijCnOOl  aued  seven  to  fourteen.  300  feet  eleva- 
tion.  Buildings  modern,  co.iting  over -tinD.nOO,  Filtering  plant,  Ciym- 
nasium.  Athletic  field.  Cinder  track.  Manual  training  shops.  Kates 
$400  to  $500 Address  The  Head sler,   Box  54ti. 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

-The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  TVatrnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  Series.  "\  marvel  of  condensed  informa- 
tion." 30,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  patces  colored  maps, 
many  valuable  supplementarj'  features.  Cloth,  25  cents; 
flexible  leather,  50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  "VVaKnalls  Company,  New  York  and   London. 


MI5CLLLANLOU5   '    MI5CELLANLOU5 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOLS 

of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Perfect  appointments  lor  all  grades.  Phy.-ical  Education  Building 
open  on  ."Saturday.  Out-of-door  clubs.  Afternoon  study-hour  in  the 
Elementary  School.  Open  Monday,  September  21st.  ('ircnlars  sent  on 
application.   Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt.,  B'dnay  and  120th  St.,  .New  ^  ork 


The  Master  School  of  Vocal  Music 

108  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn  Heights,  New  Tork  <  ily,  near  liorough 
Hall  Subway  .Station.  Endowed  and  mcorporaled  Krau  Professor 
Aurelia  Jaeger.  Head  Teacher  of  Vocal  Instruction.  Day  o(  re-opening, 
Oct  19.  Voice  trial  and  classification,  Oct.  15-16.  For  catalog,  ad- 
dress KlCll.VUO  KW'KltS.   Business   Manager. 


Gushing  Academy  ^l\"chus^Ts. 

An  endowed  school,  located  among  the  hills  Graduates 
in  thirty  colleges  and  scientific  schools.  Students  from 
20  states  and  foreign  countries.  Gvmnasium.  Athletic  field. 
Co-educBtional.     $250  a  year.        Address  H.  S.  COWtLI,,  Prin 


Connectives  of  ^^h.^^-^^^i,^;-  Sn^^d 
English  Speech,  tives"  of  our  languaee 
afford  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 
good  English.  This  book  is  the  best  published 
gtiide  to  their  proper  usage.  12  mo,  cloth,  334  pp., 
$1..50  net.    FUNK  &  WAGN.\LL3  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  .%voniie,  Xew  Vork 

Kecommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  andfan^lieg. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.    WM.  O.  l'K.\TT,  Mbp« 


Lachmund  Conservatory  of    Music 

l:tS  WFSTH.'.tli   STIIKKT,   XKW    lOltK 

AH  llraiM-lH'S.  I,;ii-a:e  |-:i<-iill  .v.  S|..-cial  feature  for 
professionals:  "  I.lszl N  J»I.;tliod«  :iii<l  Tra.lltloiial 
lnt«>i-preliitlon8,"  by  Curl  V.  Lachmund,  three  years 
a  pupil  of  Liszt. 
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FNDOWCC     AND     I  N CO HPO R AT C D  . 

FRANK  DAMROSCH, 

PIRECTOR 

5'  ^iftb  arc,  Cot.  I2tb  Street 

*-.  advanced  scliool  of  music  in  all 
^  inches  for  talented  students.  Re- 
opens October  12.     Catalogue  by  mail 


=J 


Children 
Educated 
at  Home 


Inder  the  direction  of 
CALVERT  SCHOOL,  Inc. 

Daily  lessons  and  detailed 
courses  of  instruction  with 
l)ooks  and  materials,  whereby 
cliildren  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age  may  be  educated 
at  home  by  parents,  teachers 
or  (fovemesses  arcordinfr  to  the  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  Ruidame  and  supervision  of  a  school 
with  a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children. 
For  catalogue  and  sample  lessons  address 

V.  M.  HILLYER.  Headmaster 
10  W.  Cha«e  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


GIRL5'  5CHOOL5       GIRL5'  5CHOOL5 


The  Ely  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Greenwich,  Connecticut 

One  of  the  best  equipped  schools  for  girls  in  the 
country.  Beautifully  located  on  a  ridgfc  over- 
looking Long  Island  Sound,  and  only  50  minutes 
from  New  York  City.  Building  new  and  specially 
designed  and  constructed  for  the  School.  College 
Preparatory  and  general  course.  Modeling,  draw- 
ing, choral  and  sight  singing  included  in  every 
grade.  Grounds  25  acres  in  area,  laid  out  in 
attractive  walks  and  gardens,  and  containing 
tennis  and  basket-ball  courts.  Gymnasium.  Out- 
door sports.  A  few  scholarships  for  girls  prepar- 
ing for  college.    Catalogue  on  request. 


Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls 

Xor»iill>.  <'oiiii.  S^'jth  year  IiitiTnicdiatc.  Colleuc 
Preparatory  Hn<l  GeniTiil  CourHCs  Superior  advaQtiiKts 
in  MuKir,  Art  and  the  LaniruaKe».  G.vmnasium.  The 
hnmo  life  ih  r<-|ileti!  with  inHpiration. 

Fifteen  prize  studies  by  practical 
teachers,  coveriUK  the  subject  of 
tcacUinK  in  a  broad  and  helpful 
wa.v.  12 mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net. 
Funk  k  Wa^oiall.s  Company,  Now  York  and  London. 


Masbachcsetts,  Norton. 

Wheaton  Seminary  |{  Young  Women 

Kev.  SAMfEL  V.  Cole.  .\..M.,  D.U..  President. 

74th  year  begins  Sept.  16th.  iwvi.  Endowed.  Certificates 
tocolleKe.  Advanced  courses  for  hiKh-school  graduates 
and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native  French  and  German. 
New  dinini;  hall  and  dormitories.  Modern  Kjrmnasium, 
■vith  resident  instructor;  tennis,  basket-ball,  fipld-hockejr, 
etc.  Steam  and  electricity.  Healthful  location  within 
30  miiesof  Boston.  For  cataloeue  and  views,  address 
WHEATON    SEMINARY.    Norton.  Mass. 


C.imbndfe, 

Mh8S. 


The  Gilman  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-ti  inl  year  opens  October  Ist,  Complete  modern 
equipnien  Ri'sid<-nt  and  day  pupils.  Primary.  Academic 
and  Coll 'ice  Preparatory.  Basket  ball,  tennis,  use  of 
KadclifFe  ^JoIIckp  Ovmnnsium.  Special  supervision  of 
hiallh  Bi:d  exercise.  Address  ■!••  RUTH  COIT,  Ilra4  MUtrru 


MabsachiiSETTB,  Natiik 


Walnut  Hill  School 

A    colIe'-<      tireparato.  Y     sc  ool     for 
Kirls      Secentc-i-n  mil?«  fro"    Boston. 

Mis,  OONANT    MiS6  B'liELOW.  Principals 


TheH.Thanfc  Miller  School  JST 


successful 
teaching:.. 


A    strictly  limitfrd  home  srhot.. 
iourwp«.      Spatial  fidvanlag'-'S  ir    I 
an.)    Art        Pri-inration  for  Fon-iR 
MRS      F.    PAKK    SMITH    MM 
PARRV,  A.  M.,  L^-nox  Place.  A 


Cnll#»ge    preparatory    and 
'iiiRiiHices,  Literature.  Hislo 
I  travel.      Athleti.c       Addr* 
:  KR.    or     MISS    EMMA 
•..•ale,  Ciocinnati.  Ohio. 


GIRLS 


MRS.  FRANCES  MARSHALL 

(tcirijicrh  "f  till-  \iltiii  Scliocil.  .New  Vork) 
llrlarcllIT  .>lii.ior.  .\.  \. 
Boardinuand  Day  School  for  Lilt!"-  Oirls.  Kindergarten, 
Primary,  Intermedial  and  . Junior  Departments 

Address  Box  Ki,  Briarrliff  Manor,  for  <irc-ulars. 


New  Yohk.  Pelham  Manor 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School 


Foil   (>1 

MinM. 


[ILH.     Jl.ilf  hour  fn.iii  Now  York  „.       .       , 

.Mrs.  .loHN  ('t;NNlNOHAM  ilAZEN,  I'rincipal 
L.  .McKay.  Miss  H.  L.  TiiAfV.  „  ,      ,      , 

Associate  Principals 


OWjr    A   Yi  Speak  and  write  correctly  by  u.sing 
>3  •*     •»--'  "^  *•  words  to  exactly  expres.-  your  mean- 
ing.   All  these  words 
fully  explained  in, 


ing.    All  these  words    »    TVT  ¥^ 


ctlyexpres 
''^A    Desk-Book    .. 
Errors  in  English. 


By  Frank  H.  V  i  z  i  t  f.  i.  l  y.  IV  R  f  T  F!l 

Price,  75  cent.";  ;  by  mail,  Xj  cents.    '       *^  *    *    ■-* 
Funk    &  Wagnalls  Companv  New  York 


MISS  HESS'  FRENCH  SCHOOL 

For  Youn|{  Ladie* 

IH  voars). 

or  Mil  -o,  Perio,  France. 
West  ath  Htro«t,  Nfw  fork 


For  Supplementary  Sludj 
145Aven>i..  Vu- 


Care  Rev   Db   .MOTTET. 


STGCKBRlDGE  HALL         ^'''^''^'^ 

C.IUk'i'   l'r.|Miriit..r>  uii.l    11.  .'le  ScOOOl  for  Girls. 
ALIO    111  Mil  It.  A.M.  ,(alun.i.i>„  rimrlpal,         VaKIUITII,  MK 


JLasell  Seminary 


EMMA  WILL  ARD  SCHOOL 

FOR  (WHLS. 

( Formerly  Troy  Kernali'.Si-minnry.)  ('ertlflc«iea<lmll« 
to  Wi'lle»ley.  Vassar.  «<iiillli,  Wi'lU  ('olli-K<«.  and 
Corni-U  fnlvrrslly.  (icn>-ral  and  Sjierial  (UnrwK. 
MiMic  and  Art  Sr-lifK.ln.  Kiii>-  new  llrcpriKif  1inlldin|{H. 
KaAket-lnll.  horki-y  and  onl-ofdoor  Karnes,  ^o^ 
circulars.  Bddr.SK     tl..  »nn.  I..»fh.  a.m.,  Prin.,  Troy.  Ili.V 


AiilniriidHle.  Mass. 


Ten  Mile."i  from  Boston 


iiililneslliruRualroursea  In  TAntmaKe*. 
I.iiiraliin'  and  Siii-iii'i-.  \s  iili  llmronuli  liistrurlinii  In 

the  tl ry  an.l  praciiir  (.f    llousiliolil   i;<'iinonil<'S. 

IlyiCH-iii-  and  .siaiiltalion  tlir  s.  |,iMr  of  I'ooils,  tlie 
.\rt  of  KnttTlnliiiiiK,  II  'lis.-  I'liniislilnk  and  MaiiaKo- 
nii'nl,  Marki'tliii;.  '".kiiin.  Dress  Cullinir,  .SewluK 
nndMlllliwryarrni.ll.il  in  a  pra.  Ileal  way.  <'er- 
IKli'nli'S  from  Ijiwll  a.liiill  to  Sinllh,  Wrlleslry, 
Vftssar  and  other  roUcir.-s.  Ti'iinis,  liontliiir.  swini- 
fiiiiit;  ati.l  otiii-r  sp.>rtH  .  oiiilin'ivi'  to  Kood  iK-altli  are 
cu.'ouraki.'.l.     Kor  ralal.'H,  a.lilriss 

LAHF.IJ.  HKMINAitV,  Aabarndnlr,  Miuuk 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 

In  this  column,  to  drcide  questions  conrerninc  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  h  Wafinalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

J3^  The  LcxicDijrapher  does  not  answer  annny- 
iiioun  communicatiomi. 

"L.  S.,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— "Which  ie  grammatically 
the  correct  expression,  'the  sun  shines  bright'  or 
"the  sun  shines  brightly'?" 

In  ad<lition  to  his  question  our  correspondent 
offers  arguments  for  and  against  each  expres- 
sion too  long  to  be  printed  at  length  here.  The 
gist  of  them  will  be  found  in  our  reply.  The 
Staxdard  Dictionary  designates  the  word  bright 
(adverb),  as  "poetical  or  archaic."  The  same 
authority  says,  under  the  word  "purity."  "Viola- 
tions of  purity  in  usage  include  .  .  .  archaisms." 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  "bright"  as  an  adverb  is 
not  permissible  literary  English  except  in  poetry. 
The  next  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  "bright" 
is  an  adjective  expressing  quality,  or  whether  it 
should  be  "brightly,"  an  adverb  expressing  manner. 
Under  "Examples  of  Faulty  Diction"  in  the  Stand- 
ard DiCTio.vARV,  page  2366,  col.  i,  we  find:  "Ad- 
jectives and  adverbs.  .  .  .  Special  perplexity  arises 
in  connection  with  certain  verbs  such  as  appear,  feel, 
and  look,  that  are  sometimes  used  as  active  verbs  and 
sottieiimes  as  substantive  verbs  (approaching  equiv'- 
alence  to  the  verb  to  be).  In  the  former  sense  these 
verbs  take  the  adverb,  in  the  latter  the  adjective;  as, 
'The  ship  appeared  [came  into  view]  suddenly;'  'The 
decision  appears  [apparently  is]  Kn/Mrf,'  'She  looked 
[glanced]  shyly  at  him;'  'She  looked  [had  the  appear- 
ance of  being,  or  U'as]  shy.'  "  "L.  S."  cites  several 
cases  in  poetry  in  which  the  adjective  is  used  after 
the  word  "shine."  On  this  point  let  us  cite  Goold 
Brown,  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  p.  542, 
obs.  11:  "In  prose  the  use  of  adjectives  for  adverbs 
is  improper;  but  in  poetry  an'  adjective  relating  to 
the  noun  or  pronoun  is  sometimes  elegantly  used 
instead  of  an  adverb  qualifying  the  verb  or  participle; 
as.  'Gradual  sinks  the  breeze  into  a  perfect  calm.' 
'  As  on  he  walks  grace/x/.'  ,  ,  .  'The  shattered  clouds 
tumultuous  rove."  ,  .  .  The  adverb,  though  not  al- 
ways required  in  poetry,  is  specially  requisite  in 
prose."  To  justify  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  the 
sentence  "The  sun  shines  bright."  "L.  S."  cites  the 
example  "How  does  the  sand  feelf  It  feels  [i.e., 
"seems  to  the  touch"  or  "appiears  to  be"]  soft." 
But.  if  the  two  sentences  be  analyzed,  a  radical 
differenc,  will  be  found  in  them.  Sand  itself  can  not 
feel  'I'ne  sun  itself  ci.n,  and  certainly  does,  shine, 
"reel"  as  used  in  the  sentence  given  above  is  a  sub- 
tantive  verb  (approaching  equivalence  to  the  verb 
:o  bb).  whereas  "shine,"  as  used  above,  is  an  active 
'erb  ".caning  "to  emit  light;  give  light;  beam; 
glow:  >,  the  stars  shine  in  the  sky."  But  "L.  S.," 
commtiuing  on  this  use  of  the  adjective  points  out 
that  1,  is  not  confined  to  poetry,  and  cites  as  example, 
"It  is  blowing  hard;"  "The  sea  runs  high"  But 
"hard"  and  "high,"  in  the  senses  used  here,  are  not 
acV'-''  '-"^s,  but  are  adverbs.  Hard  (adv.)  is  defined 
W  h  much  continued  energy,  forcibly;  violently; 
as,  't  rains  or  blows  hard,"  and  high  (adv.),  "in  a 
%  high  manner;   to  a  great  altitude." 

It  is  claimed  also  that  it  is  as  incorrect  to  say 
"the  s  in  shines  brightly"  as  to  say  "the  stone  feels 
hardly  '  or  "honey  tastes  sweetly,"  but  in  this  claim 
the  facts  that  a  stone  can  not  itself  feel  and  that 
honey  can  not  itself  taste  are  entirely  ignored,  while 
the  fact  is  that  the  sun  can  and  docs  shine.  Shake- 
speare wrote  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  (act  v., 
sc.  i),  "The  moon  shines  bright;"  Thomas  Hood 
wrote  ("Dream  of  Eugene  Aram")  "Pleasantly  shone 
the  setting  sun  over  the  town  of  Lynn";  and  Long- 
fellow ("Evangeline"),  "Pleasantly  rose  next  mom 
the  .sun  on  the  village  of  Grand-Prc."  Elsewhere,  in 
the  same  poem,  also:  "Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day." 
"L.  S."  claims  that  the  sun  is  an  inanimate  body 
(that  is,  a  body  destitute  of  animal  life),  and  that, 
therefore,  it  can  not  act.  If  one  adn-it  this  to  be  so, 
then  no  inanimate  body  can  act  in  rny  sense  of  that 
word,  or,  by  implication,  none  can  'ic  the  subject  of 
an  active  vcrl) — a  conclusion  so  manifestly  untrue 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refute  it.  Rivers  will  con- 
tinue to  flow;  clouds  will  continue  to  fly;  lightning 
will  continue  to  flash,  and  waves  will  continue  to 
break  upon  the  shore,  notwithstandinR  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  themselves  destitute  of  animate  life. 

To  summarize;  The  sentence  "the  sun  shines 
bright."  if  used  as  pOL-ry.  is  correct  English;  if  used 
as  prose  it  is  incorrc-n,  and  the  word  brightly  should 
lie  substituted  for  it.  Brightly  is  correct  in  poetry 
or  prose. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


FORCING  OUT  TAINTED  STATESMEN 

IT  seems  evident  that  tlie  political  activities  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  behind  them,  have  driven 
the  two  old  parties  to  a  desperate  campaign  of  housecleaning. 
"We  are  not  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  methods,"  remarks 
the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  (\xi6..  Rep.),  "but  we  are  inclined  to 
welcome  his  eruption  in  this  campaign  and  to  give  him  credit  for 
doing  a  good  service  to  both  parties."  Asked 
by  a  representative  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
whether  his  exposures  would  prove  more  in- 
jurious to  the  Republican  party  or  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Mr.  Hearst  said  that  he  did  not 
know,  but  that  his  purpose  was  to  prove  that 
both  are  in  the  control  of  privilege-seeking 
interests.  This  charge  is  gratefully  echoed  by 
the  Socialist  press,  while  many  Republican 
and  Democratic  papers  are  inclined  to  admit 
that  it  is  lialf  true.  .Thus  the  New  York  Trib- 
une (Rep.)  "can  not  agree  that  the  disclos- 
ures prove  this  contention  so  far  as  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  concerned,"  while  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  are  equally  certain  that  there  is 
no  odor  of  kerosene  in  the  Democratic  camp. 
On  this  point  the  conservative  New  York 
E'>ening  Post  (Ind.)  finds  itself  in  accord  with 
tiie  Socialist  press  to  the  extent  of  being  sur- 
prized that  any  one  should  be  surprized  by  the 
-tate  of  affairs  revealed  by  Mr.  Hearst.  "But 
if  the  public  has  long  been  gulled  as  to  the 
actual  guilt  of  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  their  dealings  with  corrupt  corpora- 
tions, it  is  undeniable  that  Mr.  Hearst's  rev- 
elations are  of  lasting  value, "it  remarks. 

The  revelations  in  question — which  were 
briefly  discust  in  our  issue  of  last  week — referred 
to  the  political  activities  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  were  supported  by  a  number  of 
letters  which  are  mjsteriously  missing  from  the 
files  of  that  company.  As  a  result  Senator  Foraker — protesting 
that  his  record  is  clean — has  been  eliminated  from  the  Repub- 
lican campaign,  and  Governor  Haskell,  equally  emphatic  as  to 
this  innocence  of  taint,  has  found  it  expedient  to  resign  the  treas- 
urership  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  Republican  National    Committee   has   also   accepted   the 
resignation  of  Gen.  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont  as  head   of  its   speak- 


VVHO    IS    CHARLES    N.     HASKELL? 

The  newspapers  are  remarking  that 
there  seem  to  be  twa  Haskells  in  the 
public  eye,  one  the  radical  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  and  tiie  militant  apostle  of 
Bryanisni,  the  otlier  a  wild-cat  pro- 
moter and  a  secret  agent  of  tlie  corpora- 
tions. 


ers'  huicau,  (lie  General  being  the  president  of  the  Powder 
Trust,  whicli  the  Government  is  now  prosecuting.  There  are 
rumors  that  other  resignations  are  expected.  Meanwhile,  the 
Hartford  7>V;/^j  suggests,  Mr.  Hearst  has  an  opportunity  to  supply 
the  newspaper  world  with  another  sensation  "by  frankly  and  fully 
explaining  how  the  Standard  Oil  letters  came  into  his  possession." 
He  has  enough  of  them,  he  says,  to  keep  the  public  interested 
until  election.  In  the  latest  batch  of  letters  to  be  made  pub- 
lic it  is  former  Senator  McLaurin,  Democrat, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  is  hit,  and  an  unnamed 
Republican  Senator  who  has  asked  for  a 
loan  of  $1,000,  and  in  regard  to  which  ex-Con- 
gressman Joseph  C.  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania, 
inquires  of  "  My  dear  Mr.  A.":  "Do  you  want 
to  make  the  investment  ? "  Mr.  Archbold, 
remarks  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  mani- 
festly exercised  a  wide-sweeping  and  non-parti- 
zan  oversight  of  the  politics  of  the  country. 
It  is  remarked  in  some  quarters  that  the 
tremendous  sensation  Mr.  Hearst  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  will  not  be  likely  to  help  his 
Independence  party  to  any  great  extent,  since 
a  privately  financed  party  stands  no  particular 
chances  in  a  campaign  that  seethes  with  the 
misdeeds  of  private  finance. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  resignation 
— at  Mr.  Bryan's  request,  it  is  understood— 
of  Treasurer  Charles  N.  Haskell.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment,  remarks  Tlie  Wall  Street 
Journal,  the  one  supreme  subject  of  debate 
in  our  23,000  newspapers  is  "whether  a  man 
named  Haskell  has  or  has  not  been  an  agent 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company."  "What  a 
spectacle  for  the  nations  !  "  it  exclaims  disgus- 
tedly. When  Colonel  Guffey  was  rejected  at 
Denver  because  of  his  Standard-Oil  affiliations 
it  was  Governor  Haskell  who  shouted,  "  Back  to 
your  oil-tanks."  And  it  was  the  same  Haskell 
who,  when  the  Guffeyites  hissed  a  particularly 
vicious  onslaught,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  heard  that  noise  come  from 
a  Standard-Oil  pipe."  To  him  is  attributed  the  chief  part  in  the 
authorship,  not  only  of  the  Constitution  of  Oklahoma,  but  also  of 
the  Democratic  platform.     Says  the  Charleston  Post  (Ind.  Dem.) : 

"  If  it  can  be  proved  that  Haskell  himself  was  an  agent  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  the  situation  will  be  most  ridiculously  complicated.  The 
idea  of  an  intimate  of  the  trust  sitting  so  close  to  Mr.  Bryan  and 
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riMK    TO   TURN    IT    IK) W.N. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicaf^o  Daily  S'ews. 


1-K(>K.AKJ:R    KEtONCILIATlON    AS    IT   AIM'KARS    NOW. 

—  I'ox  in  tile  I.oui^ville   I'hius, 


KUKTIIER    LI(;HT    ON    THK    SUBJECT. 


\\riling  an  antitrust  platform  for  the  iJeniocracy  and  tlnu\vin<;  out 
a  Standard-Oil  agent  from  the  Convention  is  almost  deliciously 
grotesque.  Of  course  Hearst  is  to  be  presumed  slanderous  until 
he  can  prove  himself  truthful,  for  his  methods  are  known  to  be 
those  of  the  character-assassin,  and  his  charges  against  good  men 
are  made  often  without  any  substance  or  foundation,  but  queer 
things  have  happened  in  Oklahoma,  and  there  is  no  telling  what 
influences  have  been  potent  there.  As  good  a  man  as  Senator 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  got  his  feet  wet  with  oil,  and  Haskell  may  have 
been  walking  about  the  same  fields  as  the  Senator  from  his  neigh- 
Ixjring  State. 

"  It  is  a  merry  state  of  things  and  the  end  is  probably  not  yet. 
Certainly  it  is  well  established  that  the  touch  of  Standard  Oil  in 
the.se  times  is  poison  to  the  politician.  The  great  trust  has  got  on 
the  nerves  of  the  American  people,  and  wo  to  the  official  who  has 
any  dealings  with  it.  It  were  better  that  a  millstone  were  tied 
about  his  neck." 

"The  country  has  a  Haskell  mystery  on  its  hands,  and  liglit  of 
anv  sort  will  be  welcome,"  savs  the   New   York    rribiiiie  (Rep.). 


wii.i.iAM   Ti-.i  1  : 

-   n.irdin^  ill  tlie  Ilrooklyti  liagU-. 

It  was  (iovernor  Ila-skell,  remarks  tiic  New  York  // Vv/// (i)cni.;. 
who  devised  the  scheme  of  guaranteeing  bank  deposits  ;  he  should 
now,  it  adds,  devise  some  scheme  of  government  guaranties  of 
political  reputations.  To  President  Roosevelt  he  is  apparently  no 
enigma,  for  that  august  personage  wrote  to  Mr.  Bryan:  "I  regard 


it  as  a  .scandal  and  a  di.sgrace  that  Cloveriior  Haskell  siiould  be 
connected  witii  the  management  of  any  national  campaign."  Mr. 
Bryan  retorted  that  (Governor  Haskell  h.ad  been  condemned  on  in- 
sufficient evidence,  while  the  (Governor  himself  gave  free  e.xpres- 
sion  to  his  opinion  that  President  Roosevelt  is  "a  four-flusher." 
The  Buffalo  Express  prints  the  following  remarkable  narrative, 
which  it  claims  is  the  story  of  Covjrnor  Haskell's  career: 

"According  to  Charles  N.  Haskell's  official  biography,  he  was 
born  in  Putnam  County,  Ohio,  forty-eight  years  ago.  He  taught 
school  and  read  law  as  a  young  man  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
when  twenty-one.  He  began  practise  at  Ottawa,  Ohio,  but  after 
a  few  years  engaged  in  railroad-building  and  other  construction 
work.  In  1901  he  removed  to  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  where  he  continued 
railroad-building.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Constitution  Convention  and  later  the  first  Ciovernor  of  the  State. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  resolutions  committee  at  the  last  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  and  was  Mr.  Bryan's  personal  choice 
lor  treasurer  of  the  National  Committee. 

"  From  other  sources  it  appears  that  the  work  described  in  the 
biography  as  'railroad-building,  etc..'  was  mainly  that  of  a  pro- 
moter. His  career  is,  in  fact,  easily  traceable  through  the  records, 
of  lawsuits  in  which  he  has  been  involved.  He  was  sm-d  in  a 
Federal  court  in  New  York  about  four  years  ago  and  compromised 
a  claim  of  over  S  160,000  and  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court,  by  the 
payment  of  j2j,ooo.  Haskell  has  recently  stated  that  in  this  case 
he  was  suetl  as  bonilsman  for  another  man,  but  the  court  records 
quoted  in  a  New-York  paper  show  that  it  was  a  suit  for  breach  of 
contract  in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  a  railroad  ;  that 
Haskell  appears  as  a  j^rincipal  in  the  contract  and  that  nearly  all 
his  statements  regarding  the  matter  were  disproved. 

"He  was  living  in  New  York  at  the  time  he  was  nameil  in  the 
Siandard-Oil  bribery  matter,  and  after  that  he  went  to  Mexico. 
It  lias  been  charged  that  he  a.ssumed  another  name  in  Mexico,  but 
lie  denies  tiial,  and  those  who  have  inveNligated  say  there  is  no 
corroboration.  Later  he  turned  iij)  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where 
he  organized  a  telephone  company  which  afterward  went  into  the 
hands  of  iecei\eis  and  was  sold  to  .s.iiisfy  claims.  The  story  pro- 
ceeds thus  : 

"At  Muskogee  he  organi/.ed  a  contracting  company.  .Suilisnow 
pending  to  have  receivers  apjn  inted  for  it.  A  firm  of  lawyers  at 
Ottawa,  Ohio,  is  suing  him  for  S9,'>oo  alleged  to  be  due  as  fees  for 
representing  him  in  various  suits  there.  He  was  sutrd  by  a  hotel 
for  a  board  bill  of  Si. .225. .25  for  him.self  and  wife.  He  claimed 
that  his  family  owned  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  the  hotel  and  that 
his  boartl  applied  on  the  rent.  Last  week  the  hotel  was  taken  over 
by  the  cit\  lor  un|)aid  taxes.  He  established  a  newspajjer  as  his 
personal  j^olitical  (jrgan  and  is  still  under  bond  for  criminal  libel. 
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A  suit  is  pending  agamst  him  in  Kc<l<:r;il  court  in  Oklahoma  lor 
$4::,:::;5  ou  an  allegetl  loan  of  $4J,ooo  obtained  by  him  Irom  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company  in  1S9S.  This  suit  is  on  a  judiimcnt  al- 
ready obtained  ajjainst  Haskell  in  the  Supreme  Com  t  in  New  York. 
An  attorney  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  olitained  a  judijment  against 
him  within  the  last  year  for  S500  lor  fees  for  securing  an  electric- 
railway  franchise.  He  is  one  of  twenty-eight  business  men  of 
.Muskogee  against  whom  suits  were  brought  about  a  year  ago,  by 
the  L'nited  States  (Government  for  tlie  recovery  of  tonn  lots 
alleged  to  liave  been  obtained  I'rom  the  Creek  Indians  bx  fraudu- 
lent means. 

**  Haskell  was  intlucntial  among  the  Indians  and  ver^  active  in 
tin;  movement  to  have  the  Indian  Territory  admitted  p  .  a  separate 
State.  He  is  said  virtually  to  have  dictated  the  Constitution  drawn 
lor  tlie  Territory  in  1905. 

"Here  is  a  picture  of  an  energetic,  daring  promoter,  constantly 
in  litigation,  tiitting  from  one  part  of  tiie  country  to  another  and 
niixt  in  imiumerable  deals  of  a  mjre  or  less  speculative  character. 
I'erhaps  his  best  defense  in  the  Standard  bribery  charge  would  be 
tliat  the  Standard  would  not  be  likely  to  employ  so  unstable  a  man 
lor  anything.'' 

.Senator  Foraker,  replying  to  the  charges  against  himself  as  ad- 
vajiced  by  Mr.  Hear.st  and  driven  home  by  the  pen  of  President 
Roosevelt,  reiterates  his  statement  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  capacity.  He  as- 
serts tliat  "there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  "  in  the  President's  state- 
ment tliat  the  Senator  was  "  the  cliampion  and  defender  of  corpora- 
tions in  the  Senate."  In  support  of  this  assertion  Setiator  Foraker 
points  to  the  part  he  played  in  the  enactment  of  the  Elkins  law, 
under  which  "nobotly  has  suffered  more  than  the  ita"  dard  Oil 
Company. " 

The  Senator's  statement,  remarks  the  New  York  l'li<eniiiir  Post 
( Ind),  helps  him  but  little.     To  quote  : 

**  No  one  has  supp<.»sed  tliat  he  vulgarly  took  bribes — $14,500  for 
this  vote  and  $15,000  for  that.  But  he  is  an  old  enough  hand  in 
politics.  State  and  national,  to  know  exactly  what  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  and  what  he  has  been  doing  in  the  galley  with  it. 
He  can  not  plead  ignorance  as  to  the  kind  of  favors  which  the 
Standard  Oil  has  been  asking  of  politicians  of  both  parties,  in 
legislature,  and  Congress.  He  must  have  understood  its  desire  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  inriuential  men  like  himself.  And  finally,  he 
can  not  pretend  to  any  superhuman  virtue  that  would  enable  him 
to  separate  Foraker  the  Senator  from  Foraker  the  attorney.  His 
mind  is  not  provided  with  water-tight  compartments.  Moreover, 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Archbold  show  that  the  Standard  Oil  was  desir- 


ous of  securing  Mr.  Foraker's  backing  or  opposition,  as  the  case 
might  be,  for  certain  measures  and  policies.  It  was  therefore 
grossly  improper  for  him  to  accept  retainers  from  the  Standard 
Oil  and  to  borrow  5150,000  from  it.     The  newspaper  for  which  that 


CopyrlKhlr.i  WW,  by  Brown  Brothers,  New  V.irk. 

A    GROIJF   AT   ESOPUS 

On  the  rustic  seat  with  Mr.  Bryan  sits  ex-Governor  Jennings  of 
Florida.     Tlie  host,  Judge  Parker,  stands  beside  them, 

money  was  to  be  paid  was  bound  to  be  an  organ  of  both  Foraker 
and  the  Standard  Oil.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is  that 
by  the  course  he  folloived  Mr,  Foraker  made  himself  a  political 
agent  of  the  Standard  Oil." 

Standard  Oil,  says  the  Philadelphia  y';v.vj-  (Rep.j,  has  more  at 
stake  in  this  campaign  than  any  other  corporation,  since  it  has 
been  harder  hit  by  the  courts  than  the  others. 


THE      GUARANTY    (JOES      WllH         IHE        SIGNATLKE;      NO 
OTHER  GE.NUINE. 
—  Darhnfi  in  the  De-,  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


Taft — "  I  refuse  to  strike  a  man  wlieii  lie  is  down.  " 
T.  R.— "  It  won't  be  necessary.  Bill.'" 

—  New  \'()rk  Herald. 


PUTT1N(;   (HNGKR    INTO    THK    C.AMP.MCN. 
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...irl-T  •■'■  "Th.    «-..rl,l'.  \V- 

At  tluiteeii. 


At  eiijhtfeii  At  t«fiit\-tiVf 

FOLK    AGES    OF    KOCKEFKLI.KK. 


At  sixty-nine. 


JOHN   D.   ROCKEFELLER'S  DEFENSE 

AT  a  lime  when  jjreat  names  in  tlie  political  world  are  crashinj; 
down  in  ruin  at  the  mere  mention  that  they  have  had  rela- 
tions with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  mister  mind  of  tlu- 
anathematized  concern  begins  his  "Random  Reminiscences"  in 
TAe  World's  ll'ork  with  a  chapter  in  which  he  replies  to  the 
cavils  of  his  critics.  Not  that  he  cares  to  defend  himself.  It  is 
the  f^ood  name  of  his  associates  that  he  wishes  to  clear  : 

"  If  a  tenth  of  the  thinj^s  that  have  been  said  are  tri"".  then  these 
dozens  of.  able  and  faithful  men  who  have  been  assoeiated  witli 
me,  many  of  whom  have  passed  away,  must  have  been  jiuilty  of 
j^rave  faults.  For  myself.  1  had  decided  to  say  nothing,  hopiiii; 
that  after  my  death  the  truth  would  gradually  come  to  the  surface 
and  posterity  would  do  strict  justice;  but  while  I  live  and  can  tes- 
tify to  certain  things,  it  seems  fair  that  I  should  refer  to  some 
points  which  I  hope  will  help  to  .set  forth  several  much-discust 
happenings  in  a  new  light.  1  am  convinced  that  they  have  not 
l)een  fully  vmderstood.  .Ail  the.se  things  affect  the  memories  of 
men  who  are  riead  and  the  lives  of  men  who  are  living,  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  that  the  public  should  have  some  first-hand  facts 
to  draw  from  in  making  uj)  its  linal  estimate." 

Most  of  the  criticism,  .Mr.  Ko«kefeller  iK-lieves,  has  been  stirred 
up  by  the  company's  pusiifnl  methods  of  retailing,  but  he  avers 
that  the  company  has  been  lair  in  its  dealings,  and  says  that  if 
there  have  been  wrongs  they  ha\e  been  due  to  overzealous 
employees  who  disregarded  orders.     'J  o  ((uote  his  words  : 

"This  j>Ian  of  selling  our  jjroducts  direct  to  the  ct)nsumer  and 
the  exceptionally  rapid  growth  of  the  business  bred  a  certain 
antagonism  wiiich  1  suppose  could  not  have  been  avoided,  but  this 
same  idea  of  dealing  with  the  consumer  directly  has  been  followed 
by  others,  and  in  many  lines  of  trade,  without  creating,  .so  far  as  1 
recall,  any  serious  opposition. 

"This  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  point,  and  I  haveoften 
wondered  if  the  critic  sm  which  centered  upon  us  did  not  come 
from  the  fact  that  we  were  among  the  tirst,  if  not  the  first,  to  work 
out  the  problems  of  direct  selling  to  the  user  on  a  broad  .scale. 
This  was  done  in  a  fair  spirit  and  with  due  consideration  for  every 
fine's  rights.  We  did  not  ruthlessly  go  after  the  trade  of  our  com- 
petitors and  attempt  to  ruin  it  by  cutting  prices  or  instituting  a  spy 
system.  We  had  set  ourselves  the  task  of  building  up  as  rapidly 
and  a*  broadly  as  possibh-  the  volume  of  consumption.  Let  me 
try  to  explain  just  what  happened. 

** 'I"o  get  the  advantage  of  the  facilities  we  had  in  manufacture, 
we  .sought  the  utnujst  market  in  all  lands — we  needed  volume.  To 
do  this  we  had  to  create  selling  methods  far  in  advance  of  what 
then  existed  ;  we  had  to  disjxise  of  two.  or  three,  or  fcnir  gallons 
of  oil  where  one  had  been  solil  before,  and  we  could  not  rely  upon 
the  usual  trade  channels  then  existing  to  accomulish  this.  It  was 
never  otir  iMupose  to  interfere  with  a  dealer  who  adetpiately  culti- 
vated his  helfl  of  operations,  but  when  we  saw  a  new  opporlunitv 
or  a  new  place  for  extending  the  sale  bv  further  and  etTective  facili- 
ties, we  made  it  our  business  to  provide  them.  In  this  way  we 
opetud  many  new  lines  in  whicli  others  have  shared.  In  this  de- 
\elopment  we  had  to  emi)loy  many  comparatively  new  men.     The 


ideal  way  to  supply  material  for  higher  positions  is,  of  course,  to 
recruit  the  men  from  among  the  youngest  in  the  company's  service, 
but  our  expansion  was  too  rapid  to  permit  this  in  all  cases.  That 
some  of  these  employees  were  overzealous  in  going  after  sales  it 
would  not  be  surprizing  to  learn,  but  they  were  acting  in  violation 
»)f  the  exprest  and  know  n  wishes  of  the  company.  But  even  these 
instances.  1  am  convinced,  occurred  so  seldom,  by  comparison 
with  the  number  of  transactions  we  carried  on,  that  they  were 
leally  the  exceptions  that  proved  the  rule." 

.Mr.  Rockefeller  would  have  us  remember  that  this  great  conceni 
is  bringing  more  than  §50,000.000  a  year  into  the  country  from 
foreign  markets,  that  it  is  employing  60.000  men  in  good  times  and 
i)ad,  and  that  it  has  no  risky  .schemes  in  Wall  Street  to  fleece  the 
public.     We  read  : 

"  Every  week  in  the  year  for  many,  many  years  this  concern  has 
brought  into  this  country  more  than  a  million  dollars  gold,  all 
Irom  the  products  produced  by  American  labor.  1  am  proud  of 
the  record,  and  believe  most  Americans  will  be  when  they  under- 
stand .some  things  better.  These  achievements,  the  development 
of  this  great  foreign  trade,  the  owning  of  ships  to  carry  the  oil  in 
bulk  by  the  most  economical  methods,  the  sending  out  of  men  to 
fight  for  the  world's  markets,  have  cost  huge  sums  of  money,  and 
the  vast  capital  employed  could  not  be  raised  nor  controlled  except 
by  such  an  organization  as  the  Standard  is  to-day 

"  The  Co,ooo  men  who  are  at  work  constantly  in  the  .service  of 
the  company  are  kept  busy  year  in  and  year  out.  The  past  year 
has  been  a  time  of  great  contraction,  but  the  Standard  has  gone 
on  with  its  plans  unchecked,  and  the  new  works  and  buildings  have 
not  been  delayed  on  account  of  lack  of  capital  or  fe.arof  bad  times. 
It  pays  its  workmen  well,  it  cares  for  them  w  hen  sick,  and  pensions 
them  when  old.  It  has  never  had  any  important  strikes,  and  if 
there  is  any  better  function  of  business  management  than  giving 
profitable  work  to  employees  year  alter  year,  in  good  times  and 
bad,  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

".Another  thing  to  be  remembered  about  this  so-called  'octopus' 
is  that  there  has  been  no  'water'  introduced  into  its  capital  (perhaps 
we  felt  that  oil  and  water  would  not  have  mixt) ;  nor  in  all  these 
years  has  any  one  had  to  wait  for  money  which  the  Standard  owed. 
It  has  suffered  from  great  tires  and  losses,  but  it  has  taken  care  of 
its  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public  to  place  blocks  of  bonds  or  stocks:  it 
has  used  no  underwriting  syndicates  or  stock-selling  schemes  in 
any  form,  and  it  has  always  managed  to  finance  new  oil-field  opera- 
tiois  when  called  upon. 

"It  i-i  a  common  thing  to  hear  people  say  that  this  company  has 
crusht  out  its  competitors.  Only  the  uninformed  could  make  such 
an  assertion.  It  has  and  always  has  h.ad.  and  always  will  have, 
hundreds  of  active  competitors;  it  has  lived  only  because  it  has 
managed  its  affairs  well  and  economically  and  with  great  vigor.  .   .  . 

"The  Standard  has  not  now,  and  never  did  have,  a  royal  road  to 
supremacy,  nor  is  its  success  due  to  any  one  man  but  to  the  multi- 
tude of  able  men  who  are  working  together.  If  the  present  man- 
agers of  the  company  were  to  relax  efforts,  allow  the  quality  of 
their  product  to  degenerate,  or  treat  their  customers  badly,  how 
long  would  their  business  last  ?  About  as  long  as  any  other 
neglected  business.  To  read  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  affairs 
of  the  ct)mpany.  one  would  think  that  it  had  such  a  hold  on  the  oil 
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trade  tluit  the  directors  did  little  but  come  together  and  declare 
dividends." 

To  those  who  inveijjh  against  the  trusts  Mr.  Rockefeller  says 
that  this  is  the  day  of  the  industrial  corporation  and  industrial 
combination,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  turn  back  the  march  of 
progress.      Hut  the  attendant  evils  can  be  remedied  l)y  legislation — 

"  It  is  too  late  to  argue  about  advantages  of  industrial  combina- 
tions. They  are  a  necessity.  And  if  Americans  are  to  have  the 
privilege  of  extending  their  business  in  all  the  States  of  the  I'nion, 
and  into  foreign  countries  as  well,  they  are  a  necessity  on  a  large 
scale,  and  require  the  agency  of  more  than  one  corporation. 

"The  dangers  are  that  the  power  conferred  by  combination  may 
be  abused,  that  combinations  may  be  formed  for  speculation  in 
stocks  rather  than  for  conducting  business,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose prices  may  be  temporarily  raised  instead  of  being  lowered. 
These  abuses  are  possible  to  a  greater  or  less  e.xtent  in  all  combi- 
nations, large  or  small,  but  this  fact  is  no  more  of  an  argument 
against  combinations  than  the  fact  that  steam  may  explode  is  an 
argument  against  steam.  Steam  is  necessary  and  can  be  made 
comparatively  safe.  Combination  is  nece.ssary  and  its  abuses  can 
be  minimized  ;  otherwise  our  legislators  must  acknowledge  their 
incapacity  to  deal  with  the  most  important  instrument  of  industry. 

"In  the  hearing  of  the  Industrial  Commission  in  1S99  I  then 
said  that  if  I  were  to  .suggest  any  legislation  regarding  industrial 
combinations  it  would  be  :  First,  Federal  legislation  under  which 
corporations  may  be  created  and  regulated,  if  that  be  possible. 
Second,  in  lieu  thereof,  State  legislation  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, encouraging  combinations  of  persons  and  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  industries,  but  permitting  State  supervision, 
not  of  a  character  to  liamper  industries,  but  sufficient  to  prevent 
frauds  upon  the  public.     I  still  feel  as  1  did  in  1.S99." 


Kngl.uul  coast  navigation  is  described  as  "extremely  hazardous." 
Even  New-Vork  harbor  has  been  shrouded  in  a  pall  of  smoke  tha>t 
has  impeded  the  progress  of  the  great  liners. 


OUR  FORESTS  ON   FIRE 

ANEW  navy  of  first-class  battle-ships,  say  the  officials  of  the 
Forest  Service,  could  be  built  for  the  sum  lost  during  the 
past  few  weeks  in  the  forest  fires  that  have  been  blazing  all  along 
the  northern  half  of  the  country  from  the  pines  of  Maine  to  the 
redwoods  of  California.  This  year,  they  declare,  will  go  down  as 
the  most  disastrous  in  forest  fires  known  for  many  years.  This 
adjective,  however,  is  applied  to  the  loss  in  dollars,  not  in  lives. 
We  read  in  a  special  report  that  in  1871  between  1,200  and  1.500 
persons  perished  in  a  forest  fire  in  Wisconsin,  and  several  hundreds 
met  a  like  fate  in  Michigan.  In  18S1  Michigan  was  again  visited 
by  a  forest  lire  that  took  from  150  to  500  lives,  and  in  1894  about 
500  peri.shed  in  a  forest  fire  in  Minnesota.  This  year  the  loss  of 
life  has  been  small,  the  loss  of  property  immense.  The  towns  of 
Gagen.  Woodboro.  and  North  Forks  in  Wisconsin  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  town  of  Chisholm  in  Minnesota,  and  Forest  City  in 
Michigan.  Other  towns  are  reported  to  be  in  imminent  danger. 
The  dispatches  tell  us  that  navigation  is  hampered  by  smoke  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the  St.    Lawrence,  and  off  the  New- 


lEhDING    KEl-UGEES     IN     A    SCHOOL-BUII.DING    NEAR    CHISHOLM. 

Out  of  all  this  evil  may  come  good,  the  officials  think,  if  it  will 
lead  the  nation  to  adopt  rational  methods  of  fire-prevention,  and 
the  time  is  looked  for  when  our  forests  will  be  patrolled  by  guards 
watching  for  fires  as  our  police  watch  for  thugs  and  thieves.  Thus 
we  read  in  a  New  York  Sioi  dispatch  from  Washington  : 

"The  fires  have  done  good  in  one  way,  the  Forest  Service  says. 
They  have  focused  the  people's  attention  on  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  and  have  started  a  wide-spread  movement  to  check 
them  by  adopting  rational  systems  of  fire-protection. 

"Forest-service  officers  say  there  is  only  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  patrol  against  fires.  The  time  to  stop  fires  is  when  they 
are  just  starting,  and  not  after  a  conflagration  has  set  in.  The 
national  forests  are  patrolled  by  a  picked  force  of  rangers  and 
guards.  Some  of  these  are  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot. 
National  forests  suffered  .66  of  i  per  cent,  in  1904,  before  the  fire 
patrol  was  inaugurated.  The  next  year  this  was  reduced  to.  13, 
and  lowered  to  .07  per  cent,  in  1907. 

"These  fire-fighting  crews  have  been  equipped  with  fire-fighting 
tools,  canteens,  and  other  weapons.  Sand  is  often  used  to  put  out 
a  smoldering  fire.  Fire-warnings  printed  on  muslin  and  card- 
board are  being  put  up  throughout  the  forests,  and  these  are  printed 
in  four  languages  :  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  There 
are  1.500  men  doing  fire-patrol  duty  this  summer  in  the  national 
forests. 

"Tiie  National  Conservation  Commission  has  taken  up  the 
forest-fire  question  and  will  study  it  with  a  view  of  solving  the 


T.\   THE   TRACK   OF   THE   FIRE. 
The  ruins  of  Chisholm,  Minn  ,  a  town  wiped  out  by  forest  fires,  with  a  loss  of  $1,750,000. 
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problem  and  expects  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  destruction  year 
by  year  to  minimum  figures." 

Tliis  recommendation  is  reenforced  by  the  Phiiadelpliia  J'ress 
in  the  following  editorial  : 

"  Federal  forest  reserves  cover  i6S, 000,000  acres.  Tliis  is  just 
six  times  tlie  area  of  Pennsvlvania.     It  is  one  and  a  half  the  area 

of  California.  It  is  ail  forest. 
"  liiese  vast  forest  reserves 
are  under  the  same  drougiit 
as  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Much  of  liis  area  is  far  worse 
otT  as  to  water  supply  and 
rainfall  than  any  Eastern 
State.  But  this  168.000,000 
acres  of  timber  has  had  no 
forest  fires.  The  damage 
from  fire  this  year  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  is 
put  by  tiie  officers  of  the  For- 
est Service  at  S30.000. 

"Britisii  Columbia  hasl^een 
swept  by  fires,  causing 
$3. 000. 000  of  damage.  Cali- 
fornia and  every  Pacific-coast 
State  has  had  fires.  (^reat 
forest  fires  have  wiped  out 
whole  counties  and  villages 
in  Minnesota.  The  Adiroii- 
d.ick  State  forest  reserves  arc 
fire-swept.  Forest  fires  <ire 
causing  great  losses  in  this 
State. 

"  But  the  Federal  forest  re- 
serve of  168,000,000  acres  has 
trifling  fires,  such  as  any 
wooded  country  in  this  State 
may  have  any  year,  and  hard- 
ly mention.  Why  ?  Because 
the  Federal  forest  reserves 
are  properly  policed  and  cared  for.  Slashes  are  cleaned  up.  Fire 
zones  are  preserved.  Men  building  unguarded  fires  are  prosecuted 
and  jailed.  The  whole  forest  floor  is  kept  clean  and  free  from 
fire  material. 

"Senatois  complained  in  debate  at  Washington  that  the  Federal 
forestry  authorities  made  a  lumberman  rake  and  clean  after  cutting 
timber,  as  if  he  were  on  a  gentleman's  grounds.  The  result  is 
plain  this  year,  when  millions  of  dollars  are  being  burned  in 
standing  timber,  and  the  Federal  reserves  escape." 


PROHIBITION 
ELECT. 


GOVERNOR- 


Mr.  lifft  .M.  I-'ernald.  who  would  stop 
the  maniifacture  as  well  as  the  sale  of 
into.xicants. 


THE  PROHIBITION  WAVE 

'"I"'!!!',  vote  of  .Arkansas  for  prohibition  by  a  majority  of  12.000 
-*•  seems  to  arouse  very  little  editorial  remark,  a  fact  that  is  it- 
self remarkable  as  showing  how  such  prohibition  victories  are 
being  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the  Maine  election  also  one 
of  the  principal  issues  was  the  question  of  resubmi.ssion,  and  the  re- 
sult, as  the  Philadelphia  /«y///>rr  remarks,  shows  that  Maine  is  still 
"in  favor  of  prohibition,  even  when  it  doesn't  prohibit  very  well." 
The  vote  in  Arkansas  was  an  expression  on  thequestion  of  writing 
State-wide  prohibition  into  the  Constitution,  so  that  the  .^ctual 
prohibition  is  exoected  later.  Meanwhile  the  closing  of  saloons 
by  towns,  counties,  and  .States  is  going  steadily  on,  we  learn 
from  a  report  of  the  Antisaloon  League  printed  in  the  Septem- 
ber Ainerhiin  Issiif  K'olumbus).  Dr.  Howard  H.  Russell,  sum- 
ming up  the  results  to  June  1,  says: 

"In  ten  months'  time  five  whole  Stales  have  banished  their 
saloons.  With  three  already  dry  there  are  now  eight,  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  States.  A  decade  ago  6,000.000  of  the  people  lived  in 
no-license  territory;  now  (including  .States  taking  effect  next 
January),  38.000.000  I  National  Superintendent  Baker  says  saloons 
have  been  rlnm-d  thus  f.ir  tliis  year  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  day, 


and  that  rate  will  continue  through  the  year.  At  thirty  feet  front- 
age for  each  saloon  that  will  be  a  mile  frontage  a  week — fifty  miles 
frontage  this  year  I  " 

When  we  turn  to  the  liquor  press  for  a  reply,  we  find,  instead, 
the  candid  admission  that  the  saloons  in  this  country  "are  doomed 
to  extinction,  except  in  our  larger  cities."  Roiifort's  Wine  and 
Spirit  Circular  (New  York)  says  in  its  issue  for  September  10: 

"The  saloon  has  discredited  personal  liberty  and  has  made  it  a 
term  of  reproach  rather  than  .something  to  conjure  with.  In  the 
name  of  personal  liberty  saloons  have  been  run  in  violation  of  law 
and  decency  until  it  looks  now  as  if  they  are  doomed  to  extinction, 
except  in  our  larger  cities.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  saloons,  or 
the  majority  of  saloons,  have  been  conducted  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  but  we  do  mean  that  a  sufficient  percentage  of  such  places 
have  been  l)adly  conducted — that  is,  have  been  disorderly,  have 
sold  to  intoxicated  men,  have  sold  to  women  and  to  minors,  have 
conducted  gambling  adjuncts,  have  kept  open  after  legal  hours 
and  on  .Sundays,  etc.,  to  create  a  hostile  sentiment  that  has  crystal- 
lized into  a  war  of  extermination,  and  save  in  the  larger  places  the 
saloon  as  a  factor  in  society  would  seem  to  be  doomed.  We  real- 
ise that  this  is  a  big  admission,  but  the  facts  demand  the  admission 
that  our  trade  may  properly  grasp  the  situation 

"We  think  the  trade  should  stop  kicking  against  the  pricks.  If 
the  saloon  can  not  be  successfully  defended — if  the  cry  of  personal 
liberty  will  not  save  it,  then  let  it  go  and  let  the  people  decide  how 
they  want  alcoholic  beverages  retailed  in  the  localities  in  which 
they  live." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  believes  that  "  whatever  the  brew- 
ers and  distillers  may  concede,  the  fight  against  them  promises 
to  grow  more,  rather  than  less,  aggressive."  And  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel  declares:  "There  is  nothing  as  bad  as  the  American 
saloon  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  the  movement  to  get  rid  of 
it  will  go  on." 

An  interesting  case  in  Alabama  is  noticed  by  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, where  a  candidate  for  Congress  who  favored  legislation 
to  stop  the  shipment  of  liquors 
into  dry  territory  was  beaten 
by  another  "who  openly  and 
avowedly  opposed  Congres- 
sional interference  with  inter- 
state liquor  shipments."  Says 
The  Constitution: 

"There  is  something  pecul- 
iarly significant  about  the 
result  in  this  race,  where  the 
direct  issue  was  made  upon  a 
national  law  prohibiting  liquor 
shipments  into  dry  .States. 

"Public  sentiment  some- 
times swings  too  far  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  but  it 
can  well  be  counted  on  in 
time  to  restore  the  balance. 

"The  question  naturally 
ari.ses,  not  alone  as  the  result 
of  this  Alabama  Congres- 
sional campaign,  which  is  only 
cumulative  evidence,  but  from 
the  recent  results  in  Tennes- 
see, Florida,  and  other  .States 
and  from  conditions  which 
confront  us  right  here  in  Geor- 
gia :  Has  not  the  Antisaloon 
League  overshot  the  mark  ? 

"If  the  Antisaloon  League 
had  confined  its  efforts  to  the  good  work  which  its  name  indi- 
cates, it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  would  have  attracted  a  support 
which  would  have  meant  the  abolition  of  the  barroom  from  all 
Southern  territorv. 

"But  in  view  of  recent  public  expressions  at  the  ballot-box.  have 
not  extreme  efforts,  it  may  be  asked,  produced  .somewhat  of  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  whirli  it  had  not  counted  on  .-•  *' 


r.ioRci-    \v    ii()\A«;"r  V. 
Oovernor-elert    of    Arkansas,  a   State 
which  "  went  dry  "  in  the  recent  elections. 
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THE  REASON  FOR   DEBS 

MR.  LINCOLN  STEFFKNS  recently  questioned  the  leaders 
of  the  two  old  parties  as  to  the  underlying  cause  of  dis- 
ease in  cur  body  politic,  with  the  result  that  "excepting  La  Kollette, 
they  said,  or  they  showed,  that  they  didn't  know."  He  then  car- 
ried his  question  to  the  Socialists,  and  found  them  ready  with  a 
diagnosis  and  a  prescription,  both  of  which  he  reports  at  length  in 
Everybody's  Ma^^aziite  for  October.  The  interview,  from  which 
we  here  quote  brietly,  affords  at  the  same  time  a  striking  and  sym- 
pathetic picture  of  Kugene  V.  Debs,  the  "undesirable  citizen" 
whom  the  Socialist  party  has  for  the  third  time  chosen  to  head  its 
national  ticket.  President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Gov.  John 
Johnson,  says  the  writer,  see  individual  problems  such  as  the 
money  question,  the  tariff  issue,  the  regulation  of  railroads,  trusts, 
and  criminals.  Eugene  Debs,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  only  one 
problem  and  one  solution.  This  problem  is  capitalism,  the  system 
under  which  ".some  men  live  off  other  men  "  ;  and  the  solution,  we 
are  told,  is  Socialism,  "the  cooperative  control  and  the  democratic 
management  of  the  means  of  production." 

Altho  the  conversation  which  followed  throws  interesting  side- 
lights on  a  number  of  the  well-known  controversial  points  of 
Socialist  doctrine,  even  more  interesting  is  the  light  thrown  on  the 
personality  of  Eugene  \ .  Debs.     Mr.  Steffens  writes  of  him  : 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  give  you  my  impression  of  this  man  ;  I 
suppose  I  can't;  I  can  hardly  credit  it  myself,  and  I  wouldn't,  I 
guess,  if  I  hadn't  discovered  so  often  before  that  the  world  hates 
a  lover  of  the  world.  And  that's  what  "Gene  Debs  is  :  the  kind- 
est, foolishest,  most  courageous  lover  of  man  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
Debs  is  an  orator.  'If  Debs  were  a  priest,'  wrote  Eugene  Eield, 
"that  gentle,  musical  voice  and  sad,  sweet  smile  of  his  would  soften 
the  hardest  heart.' 

"  It  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  hang  Debs  some  day,  and  that 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  ;  but  don't  try  to  hurt  him.  In  the  first  place, 
it's  no  use.  Nature  has  provided  for  him,  as  she  provides  for 
other  sensitive  things,  a  guard  ;  she  has  surrounded  Debs  with  a 
circle  of  friends  who  go  everywhere  with  him,  shielding,  caring 
for,  adoring  him.  They  sat  all  through  my  interview,  ready  to  ac- 
cept what  I  might  reject.  So  he  gets  back  the  affection  he  gives, 
and  no  strange  hate  can  hurt  him.  It  can  hurt  only  the  haters. 
And  as  for  the  hanging,  he  half  expects  that." 

Mr.  Steffens  asked:  "Thinking  as  you  do  that  Socialists  must 
learn  by  party  service  and  personal  sacrifice  to  deserve  power, 
how  could  you  have  put  out  that  call  for  a  mob  to  rescue  Moyer, 
Haywood,  and  Pettibone  ? "     To  quote  : 

"'Oh,  that,'  he  answered.  'The  "Rouse  ye.  Slaves".''  Why,  my 
God,  man,  that  was  only  a  cry.  That  was  pain.  You  know  Colo- 
rado  ' 

"  Yes,  I  know  Colorado.  I  know  that  there  was,  that  there  is 
now,  and  that  it  is  planned  that  there  shall  be,  no  justice  in  that 
State;  know  it,  too,  from  the  unjust  themselves.  'But,'  I  urged, 
'the  folly  of  mob  force.' 

"'True,'  said  Debs,  hanging  his  head.  'It  was  folly,  but,'  he 
added,  looking  up  as  if  frightened,  'do  you  know,  I  sometimes 
think  I  am  destined  to  do  some  wild  and  foolish,  useless  thing  like 
that  and — so  go. '  " 

The  Socialists  more  than  double  their  number  every  four  years 
in  the  United  States,  says  Mr.  Steffens,  while  in  Europe  "they 
have  in  every  parliament  a  strong,  disciplined,  uncompromising 
minority  which  seeks  reform,  not  office."  As  to  their  claim  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  world,  "some  one  big,  removable 
'it,'  "  Mr.  Steffens  admits  that  "slowly,  reluctantly,"  he  has  become 
convinced  "that  we  are  all  facing  one  great  common  problem." 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"There  is  some  relation  between  the  unhappy  capitalist  facing 
the  prison  bars  and  the  miserable  workman  staring  into  the  shop 
window.  There  is  some  causal  connection  between  the  man  and 
the  money  that  are  out  of  employment.  And  the  trust,  the  rail- 
road rebate,  the  bribed  legislator,  the  red-light  dive,  and  the  work- 


ing-girl gone  wrong  form  a  living  chain  that  can,  and  shall,  be 
broken. 

"Tliis  is  the  prol)lcin  cf  society  as  a  whole,  and  as  men  find  il 
out  ill  fear  and  doubt,  they  look  first  to  their  old  leaders;  not  for 
a  final  solution  ;  all  they  ask  is  some  recognition  of  it,  some  word 
of  interest,  comfort,  liojje.  Hut  when,  seeing  Congress  passing  an 
emergency  currency  bill  to  help  money  in  distress,  the  unemployed 


EUGENE    v.     DEBS. 

He  lias  been  called  a  preacher  of  hate.  But  Horace  Traiibel  says 
of  him:  "  Debs  has  ten  hopes  to  your  one  hope.  He  has  ten  loves  to 
your  one  love.  .  .  .  When  Debs  speaks  a  harsh  word  it  is  wet  with 
tears." 

assemble  to  exhibit  their  needs  and  'are  given  the  stick  '  ;  when, 
watching  Capital  forming  trusts  and  combines.  Labor  organizes 
unions  and,  asking  relief  from  a  power  the  courts  have  abused, 
gets  an  ambiguous  antiinjunction  plank  ;  when,  asking  where  they 
can  find  work,  men  hear  that  'God  knows';  then,  slowly,  reluct- 
antly, but  naturally,  they  turn  to  the  agitator  on  the  street-corner. 
He  says  he  knows,  and  he  makes  it  all  plain  ;  too  plain,  perhaps; 
but  at  least  he  understands  the  troubles  of  all  those  that  are  weary 
and  heavy-laden,  and  he  says  he  will  give  them  rest.  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  go  to  him,  as  they  do  ?  " 


CONVICT-CAMP  BARBARITIES  ENDED  IN 
GEORGIA 

''T"'HE  stories  from  tlie  convict  camps  of  Georgia,  whose  cruelty 
-'  has  made  ^i/non  Legree  seem  like  the  Good  Samaritan  in 
comparison,  will  now  be  ended,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  if  the 
new  law  passed  by  the  Georgia  legislature  works  out  as  planned. 
Representative  Holder,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  to  end  the 
convict  scandal,  says  he  is  satisfied  that  the  new  measure  "will 
forever  break  up  the  lease  system  in  (Georgia."  One  Georgia  paper 
heads  its  editorial  "Thank  the  Lord!"  and  the  reports  say  that 
when  the  bill  was  passed  the  State  Capitol  saw  a  remarkable  scene 
of  rejoicing,  some  of  the  legislators  singing  hymns  and  others 
breaking  into  "a  pandemonium  of  boyish  enthusiasm."  The  only 
regret  exprest  by  the  papers  favoring  the  reform  is  that  the  new 
plan   still   provides  for  leasing  any  convicts  left  over  afttr  the 
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counties,  municipalities,  etc..  have  been  supplied,  but  this  regret 
is  met  by  the  prediction  that  "it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any 
will  be  left  for  leasing  when  the  distribution  is  complete." 

The  new  law  is  outlined  and  commented  upon  l)y  the  Wasliinu- 
to'i  I'ost  thus  : 

"  In  substance,  the  measure  which  was  passed  last  Saturday  pro- 
vides that  convicts  shall  be  supplied  for  State  road  work  to  muni- 
cipalities for  certain  considerations  ;  that  they  shall  be  supplied  to 
counties  for  such  work  as  the  county  officialj  may  think  proper, 
and  that  their  labor  may  be  employed  in  public  institutions,  ll 
at  anytime  there  is  an  e.xcessof  convict  labor  over  the  demands  of 
the  State,  counties,  and  municipalities,  it  may  be  disposed  of  liv 
tlie  State  Prison  Commission  and  tlie  Governor,  presumably  to 
private  corporations 

"The  new  law  no  doubt  will  at  once  show  wholesome  results. 
It  will  put  an  end  to  the  corrupt  practise  of  wardens  who  confest 
that  they  accepted  pay  from  the  contractors,  in  addition  to  that 
they  received  from  the  State,  for  guarding  the  convicts  in  the  camps 
and  forcing  them  to  do  the  hardest  kind  of  labor.  It  also  will  i)e 
a  guaranty  to  the  men  in  stripes  that  the  punishment  which  tlie 
law  imposes  for  their  tran.sgressions  will  be  humane  and  within 
their  physical  endurance.  The  counties  will  have  the  first  call  lor 
the  services  of  the  convicts  on  public  works,  and  already  ninety- 
six  have  e.xprest  a  desire  to  employ  them  in  road-making  and  to 
pay  the  State  in  return  at  least  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
cities  and  towns  also  have  applied  for  convict  labor,  and  the  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply  and  the 
I'rison  Commission  will  have  nothing  to  dispose  of.  The  convict 
lease  system  has  i)een  a  delusion  and  a  bitter  misfortune  to  every 
State  that  has  given  it  a  trial,  and  Georgia  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  having  wiped  it  from  her  statute-books." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  believes  that  the  next  State  adminis- 
tration will* complete  the  work  by  removing  the  last  loophole  by 
which  a  convict  can  be  leased  in  Georgia.     It  says  : 

"After  much  bluster  and  brag  about  the  complete  abolition  of 


the  lease  system,  and  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $40,000 
from  the  public  treasury,  there  is  still  left  a  remnant  of  the  lease 
system. 

"That  much,  then,  is  left  to  l)e  done  by  the  new  administration 
which  will  come  in  executive  and  legislative  control  next  June. 

"It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  it  will,  in  pursuit  of  the  platform 
declaration  delivered  in  the  recer.t  State  Convention,  root  it  out 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel, and  make  it  impossible  for  another  con- 
vict ever  to  be  let  out  for  private  contract  work. 

"  However,  the  new  law  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
the  legislature  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  jirogress  it  has  made 
toward  the  ending  of  the  lease  system. 

"  Had  it  but  gone  one  step  farther,  and  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment proliibited  the  leasing  of  another  convict  after  March  31, 
1909,  and  tlien  put  every  convict  in  the  State  upon  the  public  roads, 
it  would  well  have  completed  liie  work  and  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

"Hut  th;.t  wiH  come  in  lime  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  one  of 
the  first  progressive  steps  taken  under  the  administration  of  which 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Brown  will  be  at  the  head. 

"The  State  has  progressed  gradually  in  the  matter  of  getting 
away  from  this  relic  of  barbarity — the  leasing  of  convicts.  Ten 
years  ago  the  lease  period  was  cut  down  from  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  first  five-year  period, 
the  lease  system  was  again  put  on  the  rack,  and  the  counties  of  the 
State  were  given  the  })rivilege  of  taking  the  short-term  felony  con- 
vict.s — five  years  and  under — for  work  on  their  public  roads.  Gov- 
ernor Terrell. then  urged  that  the  distribution  be  extended  to  ten- 
year  men,  but  the  legislature  insisted  on  the  shorter  term,  and  held 
to  it. 

"Even  that  was  an  important  concession  to  the  anti-lease  senti- 
ment, which  was  so  rapidly  growing  that  it  became  evident,  sooner 
or  later,  the  lease  system  must  go  root  and  branch. 

"Now,  by  present  enactment,  it  is  left  but  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self;  still  the  shadow  stands  there. 

"  But  the  platform  of  the  last  .State  Democratic  Convention  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  its  fate — the  shadow  must  and  will  be  obliteraicd." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Attention  Is  called  to  the  "  straw  vote  "  ballot  for  Presi(".ent  in  our  adver- 
tising columns.      lvver>'  voter  is  urged  to  send  in  his  ballot  at  once. 


"Repvblicans  get   together,"  says  a  Connecticut  exchange,  but  failed   to 
give  a  list  of  casualties.      /IWan/a  Georgian. 

We  have  been  told  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  but  sometimes  when  they  Kct 
on  the  tally  sheet  in  the  election  returns  they  do. — Chicago  Daily  Xews. 

There  are  at  least  13. 14.;,  172  reasons,  ready  at  hand,  in  favor  of  Postmaster- 
General  .Meyer's  projKisition  for  teaching  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  how 


THF-.    LOST    (   HII  I) 

Chort.sok  Kl.Nltl.v  Cops— "  Hon't  you  know  where  you  lielong,  little  lx)y  ?" 
The  Waif    '■  No-o-«!    I'm  a-all  turned  round.     Boo-hoo!' 

Krhart  in  Puck. 


to  address  letters  properly,  according  to  the  latest  returns  from  the  Dead-letter 
Office. — Boston  Herald. 

A  HoL'STON  (Tex.)  preacher  says  "there  is  too  much  animal  in  usall."  How- 
ever, there  is  likely  to  be  much  less  if  the  price  of  meat  goes  up  another  notch. — 
Washington  Post. 

M.\CHINE  politicians  in  New  York  not  only  fear  that  Hughes  can  not  be  elected, 
but  they  are  also  persuaded  that  it  would  do  them  no  good  if  he  should  be. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

VoTisc,  in  the  Ninth  Ward  by  dead  men  and  persons  thousandsof  milcsawav 
at  the  time  should  have  a  deep  interest  for  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research. — Chicago  Daily  Sews. 

Mr.  Archboi.d's  literary  efforts  at  least  have  the 
merit  of  awakening  popular  interest. — Sew  York 
American. 

Mr.  Hiscen  is  about  the  only  one  not  able  to  ex- 
tract comfort  from  the  elections  in  Maine. — Chicago 
Daily  Xcws. 

Spe.\ki.nt.  of  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, there  is  a  grand  accumulation  of  wood 
ashes  in  the  Northwest  which  might  be  used  for 
making  soft  soap. — Chicago  Daily  Xcws. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  Governor  Hughes  is  3.000 
miles  wide  \iy  i.ooo  miles  long,  roughly  speaking. 
Vet  certain  N'cw-York  politicians  call  it  "interference 
from  Oyster  Bay." — Chicago  Da:ly  Xcws. 

Smoke  from  the  forest  fires  has  reached  New  Voik 
thu^  reminding  the  lesidcnts  of  that  city  that  there 
is  considerable  country  out  west  and  northwest  of 
the  Hackensack  River. — Chicago  Record -Herald. 

A  Texan  was  arrested  in  New  York  recently  while 
showing  the  workings  of  his  Inirglar  alarm.  In  that 
town  there  seems  to  he  a  deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  any  attack  on  home  industry. — Nashville 
Post. 

A  Chicac.o  man  is  Iteing  subjected  to  an  examina 
tion    by    insanity  experts    in    .\'cw    York    because   he 
threw  money  away.     He  did  not    take    the  precaution 
to  throw  it  away    in    Wall    Sired  —Chicago    Recor 
Hcral  1. 
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THE  COMING   ELECTIONS  IN   TURKEY 

NO\'K.MHKR  is  the  inomli  provisionally  lixt  for  the  election 
of  those  hundreds  of  Deputies  who  are  to  coniprizethe  new 
Parliament  ot  T  urke\ .  I'redoniinant  influence  throughout  the 
political  canipaiiiu  now  in  full  swing  seems  to  have  fallen,  if  the 
leading  Turkish  newspaper,  the  Constantinople  Ikuhjiit,  be  well  in- 
formed, into  the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  I'nion  and  Progress. 
Its  members  have  been  working  for  some  weeks  upon  a  platform 
of  administrative  and  legislative  measures  to  be  placed  before  the 
voters  almost  immediately.  The  details  of  taxation,  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  development  of  the  neglected  economic 
resources  of  Turkey,  says  the  Salonica  correspondent  of  the 
I.op.don  Times,  seem  to  be  dealt  with  intelligently  and  practically. 
However,  the  main  appeal  of  the  Young  Turks,  according  to  this 
authority,  will  be  "national  "—"a  plea  for  liberty  and  ecjuality  for 
all  nations."  Kvery  voter  is  implored  to  "emenibcr  that  he  is  first 
of  all  an  Ottoman,  the  citizen  of  a  great  empire. 

It  seems  doubtful  to  the  Hcrlin  Kit..  Zeitioii^,  however, 
whether  the  Jews,  the  \'lachs,  the  Albanians,  the  Serbs,  the  Bul- 
gars,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Sultan's  heterogeneous  realm  can  trans- 
form their  medley  of  warring  creeds  and  races  into  a  mutual 
patriotism  as  Ottomans.  The  Young  Turks  believe  in  just  that 
possibility.  They  are  campaigning  politically  on  th.e  basis  of  that 
ideal.  No  citizen  will  be  asked  when  he  goes  to  the  polls  to  for- 
get his  faith  or  his  race  or  his  language.  "This  belief  in  equality 
and  in  its  magical  etTects  is  what  the  Western  observer,  who  relies 
on  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  Turks,  finds  most  difificult  to  ac- 
cept as  genuine.  Th.e  good  faith  of  the  Young  Turks  seems,  none 
the  less,  beyond  dispute."     To  quote  the  London  Times  : 

"When  we  reflect  on  Turkish  history,  the  Turkish  character,  and 


action  has  received  the  emphatic  indorsement  of  the  nation. 
The  explanation  of  this  magniticent  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  in  so  far  as  it  is  explicable  in  any  Western  sense,  is  to  be 
found  in  their  recognition  of  the  absolutely  desperate  plight  of  the 


THE    DREAD    SPECTER. 

Soci.\LiSM— '•  Ha,  those  cries  from  the  Bosporus  are  encouraging." 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 

the  plain  fact  that  no  dominant  race  can  find  it  easy  to  surrender 
supremacy  and  invite  equality,  the  program  of  the  Young  Turks 
may  well  form  food  for  astonishment.  Their  practise  has  hitherto 
not  fallen  short  of  their  precepts.  They  have  already  given  every 
kind  of  proof  of  their  sincerity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 


A    LITTLE   SHAKY. 


"  The  foundations  of  a  constitution  should  be  solid,  but  in  this  case— 
Heaven  help  us  ! '' 

—  Pasquino  (Turin). 

Empire  and  more  particularly  of  Macedonia.  It  was  realized  that 
with  no  other  program  was  success  possible  and,  having  once 
adopted  it,  the  Turks  have  so  far  carried  it  into  effect  with  a  thor- 
oughness which  must  command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  patriotic  self-sacrifice  of  the  Daimyosof  Japan, 
who  deliberately  surrendered  their  ascendency  when  they  realized 
that  they  stood  in  the  way  of  their  country's  progress  ;  and  one 
perceives  that  the  fatalism  of  the  East,  which  seals  the  accom- 
plished fact,  may  in  the  hour  of  national  crisis  prove  a  source  of 
strength  instead  of  fatal  weakness.  The  contention  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  sacred  law  which  would  forbid  the  equality  of 
Christians  with  Mussulmans  in  a  Mussulman  state  has  been  denied 
by  members  of  the  campaign  committee.  The  .Sheik-ul-Islam  him- 
self is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  stalwart  supporters  of  the  liberal 
ideas  of  the  Young  Turks." 

While  such  questions  of  principle  are  injecting  themselves  into 
the  struggle,  the  more  local  issues  threaten  to  obscure  the  national 
point  of  view  altogether.  Two  vital  questions,  for  instance,  have 
involved  the  Y'oung  Turks  with  the  Bulgarians — education  and 
provincial  autonoiny.  The  Young  Turks  have  been  insisting  upon 
a  rather  centralized  government  for  the  whole  Empire,  responsible 
to  the  Parliament.  The  education  of  the  young  is  to  be  imparted, 
the  Young  Turks  maintain,  in  the  language  of  a  majority  of  the 
population.  But  in  the  more  advanced  schools  Turkish  will  be 
insisted  upon,  and  in  the  higher  institutions  Turkish  is  to  be  the 
only  language  permitted  in  lectures  and  in  text-books.  The  effect 
of  these  provisions  upon  the  Bulgarians  has  been  very  bad,  and  the 
Bulgarians  are  the  preponderating  element  in  Macedonia,  altho 
not  in  Turkey  as  a  whole. 

What  seems  to  alarm  the  Young  Turks  more  than  anything  else 
for  the  moment  is  the  possibility  of  official  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  the  voting.  Stories  of  official  schemes  to  shepherd  the 
elections  at  every  stage  are  circulating  in  Salonica,  according  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  Tetnps.  The  Sultan  is  somewhat 
pointedly  warned  in  the  Constantinople  Ikdam,  which  takes  every 
advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  the  censorship,  that  if  the  palace 
clique  tries  to  "make  the  elections  "  his  own  reign  will  come  to  an 
end  abrupt  and  inglorious.  The  attitude  of  the  Young  Turks  to 
the  Sultan  is  somewhat  frankly  stated  in  this  Turkish  news- 
paper. Abdul  Hamid  will  be  endured,  it  says,  as  an  ornament  "if 
and  when  he  gathers  about  him  advisers  of  a  type  sufficiently  con- 
stitutional to  recognize  their  responsibility  to  Parliament."     It  is 
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to  be  hoped,  the  Ottoman  organ  adds,  that  his  Majesty  appreciatt> 
his  position.  "Abdul  Hamid  is  to-day  and  he  must  remain  to- 
morrow the  one  relic  of  a  past  that  has  gone  for  good.  In  any 
other  capacity  he  must  perisli."  The  integrity  of  the  territory  of 
the  Empire,  adds  the  Ik<fa/fi,  is  a  principle  upon  which  all  parties 
are  agreed.  The  aim  of  the  "patriots  "  will  be  to  elect  a  parliament 
intent  mainly  upon  saving  the  Turkish  Empire,  upon  winning  i>  \ 
it  "an  independence  as  complete  as  that  of  any  other  member  in 
the  sisterhood  of  nations."  It  concludes  with  a  warning  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  to  refrain  from  any  action  "likely  to  inflame  tlie 
Osmanli  "  during  the  progress  of  the  voting  which  must  bring  into 
being  a  "patriotic  "    jiarliament. —  Translations  made  for  Tin: 

LiTKKAKY    I)K;KST. 


WHAT  OUR  SHIPS  SUGGEST  TO 
AUSTRALIA 

MORE  than  one  German  daily,  noting  with  an  inclination  to 
sarcastic  comment  every  detail  of  the  Australian  welcome 
to  the  sixteen  battle-ships  of  our  squadron,  has  hinted  that  tlie 
ovation  was  prompted  by  something  besides  hospitality  and  the 
theory  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  "America,"  to  quote 
what  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  says,  "has  been  stimulating  the 
Australian  spirit  of  independence  in  a  style  unpalatable  to  the  dear 
London  cousins,  who  do  not  say  quite  what  they  think  of  it  all." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  few  British  organs  do  remind  their  readers 
that  Australia  cherishes  ideas  of  becoming  something  ultiinately 
resembling  a  sovereign  power.  The  effect  of  the  visit  of  the 
American  battle-ships  is  put  into  words  in  the  columns  of  the 
London  Tiines  by  a  writer  whose  importance  may  be  estimated, 
altho  he  remains  anonymous,  by  a  seeming  editorial  endorsement 
of  what  he  says. 

Forty-three  years  ago,  this  writer  notes  the.  Confederate  cruiser 
Shetiandoah  put  into  an  Australian  port  for  repairs.  The  ship 
was  feted  for  weeks,  and  when  she  sailed  her  crew  included  Aus- 
tralian recruits  for  the  Confederate  forces.  That  was  long  before 
any  one  dreamed  of  a  yellow  peril  or  of  world  politics  in  which 
Tokyo  could  be  a  factor.  In  the  Australia  of  to-day,  we  are  re- 
minded, the  English,  the  pioneers,  have  died  out.  "Those  men 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  they  left  a  good  breed  behind  them, 
but  it  is  a  generation  that  knows  not  England,  save  from  tradition. 
There  are  to-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Australians  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  before  them  were  also  native-born,  to  whom 
an  Englishman  is  almost  as  much  of  a  curiosity  as  a  Maori."  To- 
day, again,  Australia  feels  that  she  is  a  nation.  "  .She  has  suddenly 
realized  her  isolation."  She  is  asking  herself  if  it  be  not  to  her 
interest  to  look  to  the  United  States  to  defend  her  against  the 
Japanese  rather  than  to  the  British  Empire,  which  is  the  ally  of 
Japan.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  this  authority  suggests,  that 
the  Anglo-Japinese  alliance  puts  Australia  outside  the  scope  of 
British  diplomacy.     To  quote  an  utterance  in  the  London  Mail : 

"  For  there  is  a  feeling,  amounting  with  many  to  a  conviction, 
that  some  day  Japan,  eitiier  alone  or  in  league  with  a  Japanized 
China,  intends  to  take  the  country,  and  then  the  fate  of  Korea  to- 
day would  be  the  fate  of  Australia  to-morrow.  What  that  means 
Mr.  McKenzie  has  recently  stated  in  'The  Tragedy  of  Korea.' 

"  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Great  Britain  and  Japan  are  allies, 
cordial  allies,  perhaps,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
alliance  will  not  be  loyally  observed.  But  during  the  next  nine 
years  much  water  will  i)ass  under  the  bridges  of  diplomacy,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  existing  compact  may  not  be  renewed. 
Japan  may  find  it  more  profitable  to  treat  with  an  alert  and  awakened 
China.  There  would  be  a  sentimental,  as  well  as  a  material,  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  such  an  agreement.  It  would  be  a  union  of 
colored  races,  and  this  is  an  as])ect  wiiich  appears  to  be  only  im- 
perfectly understood  at  a  distance.  Australians,  however,  who  are 
almost  on  the  spot,  recognize  the  gravity  of  a  position  which,  in 
Europe,  is  discnst  as  a  matter  of  remote,  academic  interest,  and 
they  are  accordingly  afraid.     'F'hus  the  shadow  daily  grows." 


The  uneasiness  in  the  Australian  mind  on  the  whole  subject  of 
Japan  has  not  been  diminished  l>y  articles  in  British  periodicals 
like  Chambers''s  Journal,  arguing  that  the  Commonwealth  must 
abandon  that  Monroe  Doctrine  of  hers  which  she  formulates  as  "a 
white  Australia."  The  ideal  of  a  white  Australia  means  a  nation 
given  over  to  economic  death.  Many  a  periodical  in  London  has 
given  space  of  late  to  pleas  for  a  mixt  black  and  white  Australia, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  The  Australian 
complaint  that  the  British  Navy  is  not  available  for  purposes  of 
Australian  defense  likewise  receives  attention  in  England,  as  the 
following  from  the  London  Times  indicates  : 

"Pending  the  time,  however,  when  she  [Australia]  has  filled  her 
territories  and  assumed  her  own  defense,  the  British  Navy  stands 
responsible  for  her  security,  as  for  that  of  every  country  beneath 
tlie  British  flag.  'The  sea,'  in  a  much-quoted  phrase,  'is  all  one.' 
1  f  the  main  strength  of  our  fleets  is  concentrated  at  present  in  Euro- 
pean waters,  it  is  simply  because  by  that  very  means,  in  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  present  moment,  our  world-wide  supremacy  is 
best  secured.  If,  however,  political  events  within  the  next  few 
years  were  to  take  so  unlikely  a  turn  as  seriously  to  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  naval  strength  in  the  Pacific,  we  should  immediately  re- 
dress that  balance  with  all  the  ships  that  an  assured  supremacy 
required.  That  simple  principle  of  British  policy  requires,  perhaps, 
some  special  emphasis  at  the  present  moment,  since  we  observe 
tiiat  at  least  one  leading  organ  in  the  German  press  has  exprest 
opinions  on  the  Australian  welcome  to  the  American  fleet  siinilar 
to  those  which  have  found  favor  with  one  or  two  newspapers  in  the 
United  States. 

"Australia,  we  repeat,  need  base  no  serious  apprehension  on 
the  fact  that  for  the  moment  the  British  Navy  is  concentrated  in 
waters  far  removed  from  her  shores.  Mobility  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  eflicient  fleet,  and,  if  changes  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  the  disposition  of  our  ships,  she  should  not  draw  from 
that  the  inference  that  her  quarter  of  the  globe  has  been  forgotten 
or  her  interests  overlooked.  The  present  disposition  is  designed 
merely  to  meet  present  requirements;  it  will  be  altered  at  any 
moment  the  need  may  arise  in  accordance  with  the  shifting  phases 
of  international  relationships. 

"The  Nav^-  would  not  guarantee,  as  it  does,  the  security  of  the 
whole  Empire,  did  it  not  guarantee  the  security  of  the  P2mpire  s 
every  part.  It  !nay  be  that  in  time  the  younger  Britains  will  ench 
evolve  some  self-reliant  system  of  defense  in  their  own  spheres  of 
interest;  but,  creditably  anxious  as  Australia  is  to  face  that  re- 
sponsibility at  the  earliest  date  within  her  power,  the  day  of  such 
systems  is  not  yet.  The  British  Navy  exists  to  cope  with  danger 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  world  it  may  arise.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, Australia  must  do  her  part ;  and,  if  the  Empire  .supports  her 
in  developing  on  her  own  lines,  she  must  recognize  a  responsibility 
on  her  side,  and  frame  her  policy  with  every  po.ssible  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  it  creates  elsewhere  for  us." 

The  fault  in  this  logic,  according  to  the  Socialist  Berlin  I'or- 
-waerts,  is  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  Were  England  to  owe 
her  supremacy  in  India  to  the  aid  of  Japan,  "a  far  from  remote 
contingency  of  the  near  future,"  the  humiliation  of  Australia  would 
be  "  inevitable."  No  wonder,  muses  the  German  organ  of  militant 
.Socialism,  the  Australians  prepared  for  weeks  to  welcome  a  squad- 
ron that  symbolized  to  themselves  the  racial  antipathy  with  which 
American  world  policy  is  so  much  more  in  touch  than  British 
world  policy.  "The  Americans,  too,  have  a  racial  antipathy  and 
a  race  problem  no  whit  less  portentous  than  the  questions  involved 
in  a  white  Australia."     The  Berlin  Tagefilatt  .\(\ds: 

"Australians  seem  to  be  growing  more  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  a  dissolution  of  their  union  with  the  British  Empire.  Dipio- 
maticr.lly  they  may  be  regarded  as  separate  and  apart  from  ihe 
general  scheme  of  British  policy  in  the  East.  The  old  school  of 
Britons  in  the  great  island  continent  will  dwell  upon  the  union 
with  the  mother  country,  but  that  attitude  is  out  of  date.  It  seems 
too  i^rovincial,  too  colonial,  for  the  new  spirit  at  the  antipodes. 
What  imjjresses  the  people  out  there  is  the  sight  of  sixteen  battie- 
shij>s  enforcing  a  policy  of  Asiatic  exclusion  as  contrasted  witn  a 
British  sciuadron  consecrating  an  alliance  of  their  mother  countiy 
with  the  one  Power  they  have  most  reason  to  dread." — Transla- 
tions ma<le  for  Vuv.  LiTKK.xKV  Digest. 
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NOT  A   CRIME  TO   SHOOT   DREYFUS 

FIRINCi  upon  Dreyfus  is  interpreted  in  so  many  French  dailies 
as  an  act  of  patriotism — unless  one  misses  him — that  or<jans 
outside  the  Republic  are  askings  if,  after  all.  the  "affair"  be  a  closed 
one.  To  the  way  of  thinkinj;^  of  the  \'ienna  ^W-ue  J-reie  J^rcsse, 
the  tone  of  Parisian  partizan  comment  upon  the  acquittal  of  (ire- 
gori  speaks  volumes  for  '"undercurrents  of  opinion."  It  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  state  of  feeling  surviving  still  in  France, 
the  Berlin  Tagebhitt  tliinks,  that  the  Gr^gori  episode  is  taken  so 
seriously  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  irresponsible  act  of  an 
irresponsible  person.  As  an  instance,  tlie  utterance  of  the  Paris 
^oleil,  speaking  of  (iregori  mucli  as  Antony  spoke  of  Citsar,  is 
worth  studying  : 

"As  for  ourselves,  an  honest  and  free  jury,  we  acquit  (]r^gori 
with  a  sort  of  gratitude.  He  has  suffered  for  us,  to  redeem  us  in 
our  own  eyes  from  our  own  weak  capitulations  and  from  those  un- 
worthy compromises  which  lead  us  to  tolerate  the  things  that 
oppress  us. 

"He,  the  obscure,  the  impoverisheu,  he,  the  child  of  those 
Savoyards  who  were  annexed  but  the  other  day,  has  done  what 
the  leaders  of  tlie  people  as  well  as  their  chosen  deputies  have  not 
done.  He  has  been  the  unknown  arm  emerging  from  the  crowd  to 
do  justice  by  an  act  when  all  the  others  did  justice  only  in  phrases. 

"Thus,  on  an  April  morning  in  the  year  1617,  a  simple  and  mod- 
est captain  of  the  guards  named  Vitry  halted  by  a  shot  on  the 
bridge  turning  out  from  the  Louvre  that  triumphant  foreigner  of 
the  name  of  Concini  who  had  established  himself  here  as  Prime 
Minister  and  Marshal  of  France  and  who  was  put  up  with  as  to- 
day .,e  put  up  with  so  many  things  and  so  many  men  that  an  instant 
of  reflection  would  lead  us  to  denounce  as  intolerable. 

"Gr^gori  has  provoked  that  instant  of  reflection. 

"  For  that,  he  has  suffered.  Not  only  has  he  endured,  through- 
out the  long  months  he  has  been  awaiting  judgment,  a  captivity 
both  injurious  and  superfluous,  but  he  has  borne,  on  the  very  place 
of  his  action,  the  blows  and  the  cruelties  of  all  those  his  action 
suddenly  terrified  like  the  unexpected  awakening  of  something  that 


seemed  dead.  Gregori  has  been  seen  at  the  Pantheon  and  on  the 
way  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  police-station  at  the  mercy  of  the 
dogs  of  Jezebel,  struck,  torn,  bleeding,  and  naked,  hemmed  about 
by  terrors  both  bestial  and  vindictive  tilling  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  in  that  tragic  moment  of  insulting  apotheosis  did  not  quite 
know  whether  to  stand  their  ground  or  to  make  a  dash  for  their 
carriages.  Police  Commissioner  Lepine,  like  another  Tigellinus, 
shouted  to  those  stampeding  Neroes  :  'Calm  yourselves  !  My  men 
are  on  Iiand  with  the  Pretorian  guard  of  the  police  reserves  !  ' 

"Gregori  not  only  endured  all  that  which  he  had  expected  and 
in  anticipation  of  which,  believing  himself  doomed  to  be  trampled 
down  by  the  feet  of  cabinet  ministers,  he  had  made  his  will. 
Other  agonies,  more  excruciating  and  less  clearly  foreseen,  were 
reserved  for  him.  These  were  the  most  disconcerting  because  they 
could  never  be  dreamed  of  beforehand  or  supposed  possible.  They 
are  the  doubts,  the  suspicions,  the  accusations  of  the  very  persons 
supposed  to  be  friends  and  supporters  and  defenders  and  for  the 
freedom  of  whom  one  exposes  one's  own  liberty  and  life." 

This  last  hint  at  the  possibility  that  Gregori  might  be  in  the  pay 
of  Dreyfus  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jews,  is  stated  by  the 
Soleil  only  to  be  repudiated  indignantly. 

But  to  turn  from  the  strong  currents  of  French  opinion  into  the 
milder  flow  of  outside  comment  we  have  even  the  Manchester 
Guardian  intimating  that  this  acquittal  of  Gregori  "will  cause 
much  searching  of  heart  among  progressive  men  in  France." 
Gregori,  we  are  reminded,  was  charged  with  "premeditated  at- 
tempted homicide,"  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  jury  to  convict 
of  deliberate  and  premeditated  wounding.  The  evidence  of 
"premeditation  "  was  overpowering  : 

"Complete  acquittal  in  the  face  of  these  facts  is  hardly  explica- 
ble on  merely  judicial  grounds  ;  the  jury  may  have  thought  Gregori 
half-witted  and  the  crime  an  act  of  passion  or  the  bullets  mere 
harmless  pellets,  but  more  probably  it  was  moved  mainly  by  politi- 
cal considerations.  Gregori  claimed  for  his  action  that  it  was 
'symbolical,'  not  personally  vindictive — a  demonstration  against 
Dreyfusism  and  Zolaism  ;  the  trial  itself,  so  far  as  his  witnesses 
were  concerned,  was  nothing  but  a  political  demonstration  ;  and 


A  FINE    IMPARTIALITY. 

Dame  Europa— "Of  course,  as  they're  fighting  outside  the 
school  premises,  I  look  the  other  way.  But— if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression—I back  the  winner  ! "  -  Punch. 


THE    MOROCCO    INK-POT. 

France  tried  to  thrust  Mulai  Hafid  into  the  ink,  but   finds   Abdul- 
Aziz  got  there  first. 

—Khidderadatsch  (Berlin) 


THE    RIVAL    SULTANS. 
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the  jury's  verdict  will  be  generally  interpreted  as  an  expression  ol 
sympathy  with  this  attitude,  if  not  with  (iregpri's  particular  mode 
of  expression.  It  will  surprize  people  outside  France  to  know  that 
there  still  exist  in  Paris  men  whose  bitterness  against  a  man  who 
has  been  much  wronged  and  suffered  much  and  against  a  writer 
who  exprest  himself  bluntly  upon  war  and  soldiers  is  so  strong  as 
to  induce  them  to  condone  a  peculiarly  foul  outrage  and  to  bring 
justice  into  contempt;  while  Frenchmen  will  ask  whether  they 
have  come  face  to  face  with  the  most  striking  sign— there  havt- 
been  others — of  a  revival  of  reaction." — Translations  made  for 
TiiK   LiTKR.VKv  Digest. 


HOLLAND'S   DISAPPOINTMENT   AND 
DANGER 

IF  the  London  Spectatorh^  well  advised  in  affirming  that  "Hol- 
land will  never  be  really  safe  until  her  sovereign  has  an  heir," 
the  n.'cent  dispatch  from  Apeldoorn  to  the  effect  that  her  Majesty's 
hopes  in  this  direction  have  been  blighted  once  more  justifies  tin- 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  in  Kuropcan  dailies.  "The  Queen's 
condition  and  health  are  happily  satisfactory."  .So  runs  the  official 
announcement,  prompting  in  the  London  Mail  the  reminder  that 
the  sovereign  is  still  young.  For  all  that,  atlds  lliis  commentator, 
"it  is  now  impossible  for  her  people  to  giiore  the  question,  Who 
will  be  the  next  occupant  of  the  throne?  "  One  of  the  most  influ- 
ential journals  in  Holland,  tiie  weekly  Ainsteniaiiiiiier,  has  been 
discrediting  with  emphasis  the  suggestion  in  leading  (iernian  organs 
that  in  tlie  event  of  Queen  Wilhelmina's  leaving  no  direct  issue 
the  succession  should  revert  to  the  family  of  the  I'rince  Consort. 
The  selection  of  a  prince  of  Wied,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitunjr.  is  rejected  by  the  Dutcli  organ  as  running 
counter  to  Dutch  sentiment  : 

"We  Dutch  are  and  have  always  been  i)roud  of  our  indepfiid- 
ence.  That  independence  we  intend  to  maintain  at  all  costs,  the 
more  so  because,  thanks  to  the  existing  international  situation,  it 
is  impo.ssible  for  a  foreign  Power  to  take  us  by  force.  Put  the 
actual  situation  can  not  endure.  We  do  not  understand  how  a 
government  can  leave  matters  in  their  present  uncertainty.  'I'he 
question  of  a  revision  of  tl>e  Constitution  has  now  become  one  of 
extreme  urgency.  It  is  only  I)y  the  introduction  of  universal  suf- 
frage that  the  Dutch  people  can  make  known  how  it  wishes  to  be 
governed  should  the  succession  to  the  House  of  Orange  become 
extinct." 

The  obsolete  provision  of  tiic  Constitution  iri  accordance  with 
which  the  sovereign  may  remarry  after  a  fruitless  union  of  more 
than  five  years  is  "naturally  out  of  the  question,"  observes  the 
Paris  Fiffaro.  At  present  the  heir  presumptive  seems  to  the  Lon- 
don Fi'eninff  Standard  to  be  "a  Cerman  princeling,  the  Cirand 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,"  althoto  the  London  JA:;'/  the  honor  seems 
to  appertain  to  the  descendant  of  Princess  Marie  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
the  j)resent  Prince  Henry  of  Keuss.  Radical  and  Socialist  mem- 
bers of  the  second  chamber  have  long  been  discussing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  republic,  while  the  more  con.servative  contend  for  a 
regency  under  the  Queen-mother.  Oilier  parties  to  the  argument 
revive  the  long  and  learned  disf|uisitions  as  to  who  may  to-day  be 
deemed  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Holland,  the  net  resvdt 
being  dense  bewilderment. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  of  the  future  seems  inherent  in  a  book 
issued  by  the  official  publishing-hou.se  of  the  famous  general  staff 
of  lhe«(ierman  Army  and  of  tlie  military  and  naval  departments, 
written  by  the  eminent  Profes.sor  Krnst  von  Halle,  stating  and 
working  out  a  German  intention  to  absorb  lb. Hand  into  the  father- 
land The  process  would  be  first  economic  and  then  jjolitiral. 
"  This  wrtuld,  of  course,  be  an  appalling  utterance  in  the  monili 
of  a  dijjlomatist  or  statesman,"  to  quote  the  London  Saturday 
Re-i'ie7L\  "and  highly  improper  in  a  i)oliiician.  Put  it  is  a  fore- 
cast prol)abIy  assumed  in  silence  as  practically  certain  l)y  the  vast 
majority  of  thinking  men  in  Kurope  who  give  attention  to  foreign 
politics." 


'Ihe  I'rofe.ssor's  book,  characteristic  of  a  kind  of  literature  some- 
what vaguely  termed  Pan-(]erman,  tells  Kmperor  William's  sub- 
jects that  they  must  urge  and  if  need  be  force  the  Dutch  to  enter 
the  (ierman  Empire,  with  all  their  colonies,  beginning  with  a  cus- 
toms union  and  treaty  of  alliance,  which  must  be  of  a  strict  kind. 
The  Professor  affirms  that  the  cause  of  (Germany's  failure  to  be- 
come a  great  sea  power  is  the  position  of  Holland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Cer-nan  river,  which  mouth  she  refuses  to  improve. 
"She,  in  fact,  draws  her  sustenance  from  Cerman  labor,  yet  re- 
fuses to  share  C.erman  burdens,  preferring  to  occujjv  a  position  in 
which  in  time  of  war  she  might  be  a  positive  danger  to  the  stronger 
state."  The  Professor  bids  the  Dutch  distrust  assurances  of  Eng- 
lish protection,  "which  have  always  ended  in  the  taking  of  her 
colonies,"  and  j)romises  Holland  that  if  she  xvill  agree  with  Cer- 
many  she  can  "avoid  the  fate  of  NLinila  and  Santiago."  The  Pro- 
fessor advocates  energetic  Cerman  pressure,  such  as  differential 
rates  for  Dutch  goods  sent  through  (iermany. 

The  London  Spectator,  for  one.  does  not  think  Holland  in  much 
danger  from  sucli  menaces.  ".She  is  not  only  protected  by  (Ireat 
Britain,  but  by  France  and  Russia,  which  greatly  dread  the  aggran- 
dizement of  Cicrmany,  while  .America  announces,  through  Captain 
Mahan,  that  if  Holland  is  ever  aljsorbed  her  American  colonies 
must  be  given  up."  This  weekly  has  conceded  more  than  (  nee 
the  force  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  policy  t)f  acqui- 
sition as  is  attril»iti'd  l)y  some  Lnglisl.  papers  to  the  (jernian 
Kmperor. 

"The  Emperor  William,  in  sj)ite  of  his  jiassion  for  ships,  colo- 
nies, and  commerce,  is  said  to  protest  tliat  he  never  thinks  of  Hol- 
land except  as  a  po.ssible  reversion  in  the  far  distant  future,  and 
we  entirely  acquit  him  of  even  the  desire  to  deprive  Queen  Wilhel 
mina  of  her  heritage,  and  so  acquire  the  Far  hast,  by  force  of 
arms."  Vet  had  tiie  Queen  died.  lOinjieror  William,  "as  is  not  only 
possible  but  nearly  certain,"  would  have  revised  his  decision,  and 
the  C.ermans  would  have  welcomed  tliat  revised  decision.  They 
want  their  "free-born  (ierman  Rhine"  from  its  source  to  the  sea. 
This  sort  of  comment  is  not  to  the  taste  of  (ierman  organs 
generally,  which  agree,  wiih  an  exception  here  and  there,  that 
Ciermany  does  not  desire  the  annexation  of  Holland,  that,  to 
cpiote  the  Vossisc/ie  Zeitiin^^  (Berlin),  "the  whole  question  is 
outside  practical  politics."  If  the  ( ierman  organ  correctly  un- 
derstands the  arrangements  of  1S30.  the  succe.ssion  to  the  Dutch 
throne,  failing  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  her  possible  children,  passes 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  who  is  the  grandson  of  a  prin- 
cess of  Orange-Nassau.  "If  he  accepted  his  heritage  and  the 
Dutch  people  acceded,  all  would  be  simple."  Nevertheless,  we 
have  the  London  JA/// 5;  •'^imisfic  in  this  strain: 

"That  tlie  Dutch  dor,"'  look  with  favor  upon  the  prospect  of 
being  ruled  by  a  German  prince  is  noti^rious  and  has  been  '.he 
origin  of  some  of  that  jealousy  with  which  the  people  regard  every 
proffer  of  friendship  from  Berlin.  .So  bitter  is  their  disappoint 
ment  that  prominent  statesmen  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  a 
republic  with  a  Stadiliolder  at  its  head;  while  even  Dr.  Kuyper 
— who  speaks  with  the  consciousness  of  his  great  authority — has 
ventured  to  suggest  that  Qiieeii  Wilhelmina  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  queens  of  Rumania  and  name  her  successor.  We 
fear,  however,  that  these  are  the  counsels  of  despair,  and  that  the 
]iositionof  Holland  forbids  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  constilu 
tional  precedent. 

"That  the  Dutcii  should  be  anxious  to  preserve  llieir  seiiarate 
existence  is  natural.  They  are  an  intensely  patriotic  peojile,  and 
have  in  the  past  made  heroic  sacrifices  to  maintain  that  independ- 
ence which  is  now  assured  to  them  by  the  Powers  of  Europe.  It 
was  the  dream  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  wean  t'.u-ni  from  'the  folly 
of  a  separate  existence.'  and  he  was  not  cnislit  by  the  retort  that 
'Holland  had  a  literature  before  Germany  posse.vt  a  gramirar. ' 
Fate  appears  to  have  ordained  the  fulfilment  of  Bismarck's  hopes, 
and  that  the  Dutch  will  end  by  being  forced  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  their  Germnn  relatives— and  not  the  Dutch  alone, 
but  also  the  forty  millions  who  owe  allegiance  to  Holland  and 
make  her  the  second  great  colonial  jviw-.r." 
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FRENCH   AND  AMERICAN   AVIATORS 

THK  Froncli  are  now  our  only  rivals  in  tlic  construction  and 
operation  of  aeroplane  t1ying;-machines,  and  now  that  tlie 
Wright  brothers  have  come  out  into  the  open,  it  is  possible  to 
compare  French  methods  and  results  with  our  own.  This  is  done, 
decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  aviators,  by  a  writer 
in  Lij  Xatui c  (Paris.  September  5).  In  the  lirst  place,  the  French 
journal  confesses  that  jirior  to  Wilbur  Wright's  experiments  at  Le 
Mans,  the  French  public,  as  well  as  the  chief  French  specialists 
in  aeronautics,  were  inclined  to  regard  the  Wright  brothers  simply 
as  "bluffers."  Tiiose  e.xperiments  resulted  in  a  complete  reversal 
of  opinion.  Instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  fakers,  the  Wrights 
became  at  once  objects  of  general  enthusiasm.  The  writer  seems 
inclined  to  think  that  the  pendulum  even  swung  a  little  too  far  in 
the  other  direction,  and  that  the  public  became  rather  too  enthusi- 
astic, seeing  that  the  experiments  had  only  begun.  It  was  neces- 
sary, we  are  told,  for  Wilbur  Wriglit,  and  also  presumably  for 
Orville.  to  learn  how  to  manage  his  machine  all  over  again.  The 
previous  experience  of  the  brothers  went  largely  for  nothing,  be- 
cause they  had.  in  their  North-Carolina  flights,  managed  the  aero- 
plane together.  A  modification  of  the  control  was  of  course  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  within  the  management  of  a  single  pilot,  and  this 
necessitated  what  the  writer  calls  "a  new  education."  This  is  in- 
teresting for  its  possible  bearing  on  Orville  Wright's  accident 
in  Washington.  The  writer  thus  compares  the  Wrigiits'  apparatus 
with  that  of  their  French 
competitors  : 

"What  strikes  one  at 
the  outset  is  the  facility 
with  which  Wilbur  Wright 
controls  his  machine,  ri- 
sing, falling,  and  turning 
in  every  direction.  He 
really  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  a  bird.  On  the 
contrary,  the  French  avi- 
ators who  use  machines 
with  double  planes  seem 
always  to  be  afraid  of 
flying   high  :    for   a   long 

time  they  did  not  get  above  2  or  3  meters  [6  to  ic  feet]  from  the 
ground  ;  they  turn  with  ditiiculty,  and  they  drift,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, whenever  there  is  the  least  breeze. 

"It  has  been  asserted  that  Wilbur  Wright's  ease  of  control  is 
due  solely  to  his  previous  education,  owing  to  which  he  is,  as  they 
say.  like  an  acrobat  who  rides  a  bicycle  on  one  wheel,  while  his 
rivals  understand  only  how  to  ride  on  two.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Wright's  long  training  has  been  of  use  to  him.  but  it  seems  no  less 
certain  that  he  has  at  his  disposal,  to  regain  equilibrium,  a  means 
— the  'warping'  of  his  planes— that  has  been  wanting  to  most  of  his 
competitors. 

"  Fault  has  been  found  with  the  Wrights'  launching  system,  the 
plan  of  the  French  aviators  (bicycle-wheels  fixt  underneath  the 
frame)  being  considered  much  better  and  enabling  the  start  to  be 
made  from  any  desired  point.  At  bottom  both  systems  are  equally 
defective  in  practise.  The  Wrights  use  a  special  apparatus.  The 
French  aviators  need  a  specially  prepared  ground  on  which  their 
wheels  may  run  before  they  begin  to  'fly.'  The  proof  of  the  latter 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  complaints  that  were  heard  on  the 
field  at  Issy.  .  .  .  The  polygon  at  Auvours  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  seems,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  sandiness  of  the  soil. 
The  fact  is  that  no  one  has  yet  solved  the  starting  problem  satis- 
factorily. 

"Certain  arrangements  of  the  Wrights  have  also  been  criticized, 
notably  their  system  of  control  by  means  of  chains.  It  seems, 
nevertheless,  that  the  plasticity  of  the  chain  makes  it  the  only 
means  of  transmission  fitted  for  so  deformable  a  frame  as  that  of 
the  aeroplane.  .  .  .  \'ery  far  from  being  a  barbarous  arrangement, 
as  has  been  said,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  scientific. 


It  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  object  to  the  complicated  system 
of  control  that  has  forced  Wilbur  Wright  to  go  through  a  new 
course  of  training.  The  French  system,  in  which  the  steering- 
rudder  is  controlled  by  the  rotation  of  a  wheel,  as  in  an  automo- 
bile, and  the  soaring-and-diving-rudder  by  displacement  of  the  rim 
of  the  same  wheel,  would  appear  easier  and  less  likely  to  cause 
confusion.  It  makes  the  education  of  the  aviator  a  more  rapid 
process. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Wrights  can  not  be  too  much  praised 
for  the  perfect  wisdom  with  which  they  have  chosen  to  use  large 
propellers  revolving  slowly  ;  these  give  good  results  more  easily. 
It  is  because  they  have  paid  attention  to  this  and  have  considered 
the  excessive  lightening  of  the  motor  less  important,  that  they  are 
the  first  to  fly. 

"The  use  of  relatively  heavy  motors,  cai)able  of  running  for  a 
long  time,  will  enable  them  to  make  long  flights  more  easily,  and 
probably  to  maintain  for  some  time  the  lead  that  they  certainly 
have  to-day.  Nothing  prevents  them  from  studying  the  important 
and  neglected  problem  of  automatic  balancing,  and  nothing  will 
prevent  their  using  extra-light  motors  when  these  have  definitely 
gone  beyond  the  experimental  period." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


LAUNCHING    WILBUR    WRIGHT'S    AEROPLANE    AT   LE    MANS. 


IS  SUNLIGHT  GOOD  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES? 

'  I  ^HE  contention  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Woodruff  that  excessive  sun- 

*~       light  is  injurious  is  familiar  to  readers  of  these  pages.     An 

interesting  discussion  on  a  special  phase  of  this  matter  appears  in 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal  {'^^^'i^mb^x  12).   Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf, 

of  New  York,  the  well- 
known  authority  on  pul- 
monary diseases,  is  of 
opinion  that  "  there  is  real 
danger  that  the  Major's 
statements  as  to  the 
danger  of  sunlight  in  tu- 
berculosis .  .  .  may  be 
taken  up  by  some  of  our 
greedy  contractors  build- 
ing tenement-houses  in 
New  York  or  other  large 
cities."  On  the  other 
hand,  Major  Woodruff, 
who  replies  to  Dr.  Knopf  in  the  same  issue,  I  elieves  that  his 
article,  "unless  immediately  answered,  may  do  harm."  Dr. 
Knopf  has  sent  out  a  list  of  six  questions  to  about  forty  author- 
ities on  tuberculosis  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  tabulates 
their  answers,  which  show  that  the  great  majority  do  not  believe 
that  blond  patients  are  more  improved  than  brunettes  by  removal 
to  cold  regions,  or  that  brunettes  do  better  in  warm  climates,  or 
that  sunlight  is  harmful  to  tuberculous  patients  in  cool  weather. 
The  majority  ascribe  the  benefits  of  winter  weather  to  the  cold, 
not  to  the  absence  of  sunlight,  and  think  that  the  relative  well- 
being  of  tuberculous  patients  in  the  morning  is  due,  not  to  the 
darkness  of  the  previous  night,  but  to  sleep  and  rest.  None  are 
inclined  to  think,  with  Dr.  Woodruff,  that  sun-baths  are  injurious. 
Under  these  circumstances,  asks  Dr.  Knopf,  "would  it  not  seem 
wise  to  be  just  a  little  more  careful  in  saying  the  sun  is  injurious 
in  phthisiotherapy  and  is  not  a  preventive  and  curative  means  .''" 
In  reply  Dr.  Woodruff  doubts  the  value  of  such  a  collection  of 
opinion  as  Dr.  Knopf  offers,  which  only  confirms  what  we  already 
know,  namely,  that  the  idea  of  the  injuriousness  of  sunlight  is  a 
new  one  and  that  the  collection  cf  data  has  just  begun.  Dr.  Wood- 
ruff reminds  us  that  half  a  century  ago  the  present  orthodox  treat- 
ment of  consumption  by  living  in  the  open  air  was  regarded  as 
heretical.  At  that  time  Dr.  George  Bodington  opened  a  fresh-air 
sanitarium,  which  was  universally  condemned  by  the  medical 
profession.     Says  Major  Woodruff : 
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"  In  1840  the  profession  was  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  cold  air  was  fatal,  and  they 
drove  Bodington's  patients  away  and  closed 
this  first  modern  sanitarium.  Dr.  Knopf  is 
repeating  the  error — instead  of  giving  facts, 
he  IS  giving  opinions  of  the  leaders.  His 
authorities  have  never  noticed  any  harm  from 
excessive  sunlight,  not  because  it  does  not 
exist,  but  because  they  have  never  looked 
for  it.  Bodington's  opponents  never  noticed 
the  harm  done  by  indoor  treatment,  and 
their  opinion  likewise  did  not  prove  that 
there  was  no  damage  by  it.  Bodington  saw 
that  the  evidence  all  pointed  the  other  way, 
and  likewise  there  are  a  few  now  who  have 
observed  facts  which  point  the  opposite  way 
than  the  profession  as  a  body  thinks 

"We  knew  beforehand  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  physicians  advocate  sunshine  even  in 
excess,  but  that  does  not  prove  anything, 
any  more  than  in  Bodington's  time.  Dr. 
Knopf  well  quotes  'prove  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,'  but  his  paper  pre- 
sents no  proofs  whatever  that  light  is  good 
enough  to  hold  fast,  and  the  modern  idea  is 
that  it  is  not  so  important  as  once  thought. 
He  objects  to  the  charge  that  phthisiotherapy  is  backward,  yet  that 
charge  is  true  and  due  to  faulty  observations.  It  is  a  dreadful 
condition  when  a  curable  disease  carries  off  17  per  cent,  of  all 
patients  within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  even  under  sanitarium 
treatment,  and  20  per  cent,  more  progress  or  are  unimproved.  It 
is  amazing  tliat  so  many  phthisiotherapeutists  express  such  Posi- 
tive opinions  on  a  subject  of  which  they  confess  they  have  no  data 
to  base  any  opinion.  No  wonder  8  per  cent,  of  our  people  die  of 
consumption." 


HENRI   hi;((ji'i;r):i.. 

The  third  of  a  brilliant  line  of  French  phys- 
icists, he  leaves  a  son  who  "seems  ready  to 
continue  this  fine  tradition." 


A   REMARKABLE  SCIENTIFIC  FAMILY 

''  I  ^flE  death  on  August  25  of  Antoine  Henri  Becquerel,  tlie 
^  French  physicist,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  recalls  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  he  is  the  third  of  his  name  in  direct  succession  to 
achieve  eminence  in  physical  .science,  and  that  he  leaves  a  son  who 
is  also  a  physicist.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  in  certain 
lines  each  one  of  the  family  has  continued  and  extended  the  work 
of  those  before  him.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  obscure 
subjects  of  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence,  which  Henri  Bec- 
querel cleared  up  so  greatly  by  his  discovery  of  the  phenomena 
now  generally  classed  together  under  the  name  of  radioactivity, 
and  which  led  directly  to  the  sensational  di.scovery  of  radium  by 
Professor  and  Madame  Curie.  In  La  Xatiirc  (Paris)  appears  a 
sketch  of  this  remarkable  family,  and  especially  of  its  latest 
member,  by  L.  de  Launay.     Says  this  writer : 

"  For  three  generations  son  has  followed  father  as  a  member  of 
the  Institute  (Antoine-Cdsar,  1788-187S;  Kdmond,  who  died  in 
i8()i,  and  Henri),  and  a  fourth  seems  ready  to  continue  this  fine 
tradition.  .  .  .  Long  ago  the  first  of  the  Becquerels,  Antoine,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  beginnings  of  electrochemistry,  the  electric 
thermometer,  the  electromagnetic  balance,  etc.,  hit  incidentally 
upon  one  of  those  complicated  subjects  voluntarily  neglected  by 
the  too  methodical  and  jjrecise  investigators  who  wish  to  proceed 
surely  and  arrive  on  a  fixt  day — problems  whose  very  obscurity 
promises,  sooner  or  later,  when  their  phenomena  shall  have  reached 
maturity,  sensational  and  suggestive  discoveries.  He  attacked  the 
question  of  phosphorescence,  which  he  explained  from  the  outset 
electrically.  In  this  dynasty  of  scientists  investigations  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  who  have  used  the  same  sub- 
stances, y)reserved  in  the  same  laboratory.  Later  his  son  Edmond 
Becquerel,  who,  we  may  recall  by  the  way,  di.scovered  the  first 
method  of  color-photography,  continued  the  study  of  the  plios- 
phorogenir  rays,  and  thouglit  that  he  had  been  able  to  show  tlieir 
identity  with  light-rays.  At  the  same  time  with  Niepce  de  St.- 
Victor,  he  .  .  .  began  the  examination  of  the  whole  series  of  sub- 
stances, sucii  as  the  alkaline-earthy  sulfates,  the  diamond,  fluorin, 
and  aragonite,  that  become  luminous  under  the  action  of  the  solar 


rays ;  and  studying  fluorescence  in  the  same 
connection  he  considered  it  as  produced 
by  the  ultraviolet  radiations.  In  1883  Henri 
Becquerel  took  up  this  question  of  phos- 
phorescence, and  studied  the  absorption  of 
light  by  the  components  of  uranium.  It 
naturally  occurred  to  him,  when  Roentgen 
made  his  memorable  discovery,  to  study  the 
salts  of  uranium  along  this  line.  He  ob- 
served that  a  thin  plate  of  the  double  sulfate 
of  uranium  and  potassium,  when  placed  on 
the  black-paper  envelop  of  a  photographic 
pl.ite,  made  an  impression  on  the  plate;  that 
is,  that  uranium  salts  emit  active  rays  that 
will  pass  through  black  paper.  He  then 
found  that  these  rays  likewise  pass  through 
thin  plates  of  aluminum,  copper,  etc.,  and  ne 
showed  that  the  phenomenon  is  spontaneous 
and  unconnected  with  any  e.xciting  cause,  that 
it  continues  without  appreciable  decrease  for 
a  very  long  time,  and  finally  that  these  radia- 
tions differ  from  light  rays  in  being  neither 
reflected  nor  refracted,  and  in  discharging 
electrified  bodies  at  a  distance.  The  question 
was  thus  in  a  state  ripe  for  the  discovery  of 
Curie,  who  succeeded  in  isolating  from  the 
salts  of  uranium  a  particularly  radioactive  body,  radium.  Finally, 
in  189S-99,  Becquerel  studied,  at  the  same  time  as  Giesel,  Meyer, 
and  Schweidler,  the  radiation  of  radium,  and  succeeded  in  dis- 
tinguishing, by  means  of  a  magnetic  field,  the  three  kinds  of  rays 

known  as  alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays 

"The  progressive  conquest  of  these  once  unknown  forms  of  ladi- 
ation  tends  to  enlighten  us,  little  by  little,  regardmg  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter  and  of  the  ether,  the  nature  of  force,  etc.,  that  is  to 
say,  regarding  those  physical  problems  tliat  are  of  primary  inter- 
est to  us,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  When  we  wish  10 
enter  this  field  of  observation  we  must  find,  m  each  case,  some 
means  of  transforming  into  luminous  manifes'tations  capable  of 
measurement,  radiations  that  in  their  direct  form  would  escape 
us  or  give  only  confused  indications. 

"We  may  consider  photography  as  the  first  step  in  this  dnec- 
tion.  .  .  .  The  work  of  Becquerel,  Curie,  etc.,  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  new  forms  of  substance  that  transform  part  of  the 
energy  that  they  receive,  into  chemical  reactions.  .  .  .  We  enter 
here  into  the  vast  field  of  the  unknown,  which  is  so  attractive ; 
and  the  name  of  Henri  Becquerel  will  remain  connected  with  one 
of  the  chief  steps  accomplished  in  the  nineteenth  century  toward 
the  acquisition  of  this  domain." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE  FADING  OF  COLORS 

THAT  there  is  very  little  hope  of  obtaining  really  fast  dyes  for 
ordinary  fabrics  is  the  opinion  of  C.  Ainsworth  Mitchell,  as 
exprest  in  Knowledge  and Scientijic  News  (London,  September). 
According  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  select  the 
most  resistant  pigments,  and  to  keep  the  fabrics  under  such  condi- 
tions as  to  minimize  the  atmospheric  influence.     He  writes  : 

"No  anilin  dyestuff,  for  instance,  can  niake  any  claim  to  per- 
manency, as  may  easily  be  j)roved  by  exposing  a  surface  colored 
with  one  of  them  under  a  negative  in  an  ordinary  photographic 
frame.  And  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  valuable  type- 
written documents  have  completely  faded  out  in  a  few  years." 

Mr.  Mitchell  refers  to  a  report  upon  the  permanency  of  water- 
color  pigments  which  was  issued  in  England  in  1888,  and  .summa- 
rizes from  it  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Ru.ssell  and 
Sir  W.  Abney.     He  says: 

"  In  each  case  a  wash  of  eight  tints  was  applied  to  paper  of  the 
same  size  and  quality,  and  the  slips  enclosed  in  glass  cylinders,  so 
arranged  that  free  circulation  of  air  took  place,  while  dust  was  ex- 
cluded. After  two  years  many  of  the  pigments  had  changed 
materially  in  depth  of  color,  the  most  fugitive  including  carmine, 
purple  madder,  indigo,  gamboge,  cadmium  yellow,  and  .sepia, 
while  burnt  sienna,  chromium  oxid,  Prussian   blue,   cobalt,   and 
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ultramarine  were  the  most  stable.  When  exposed  to  the  action  ot 
moist  air  very  few  of  the  pigments  remained  unaffected,  and  none 
of  those  of  organic  origin,  while  the  Prussian  and  Antwerp  blues 
were  completely  destroyed.  In  a  later  series  of  experiments  the 
strips  of  paper  were  thoroughly  dried  and  sealed  up  in  the  tubes 
after  removal  of  the  air  as  completely  as  possible  by  means  of  an 
air-pump,  and  the  tubes  then  exposed  to  the  light  as  before. 
Under  these  conditions  most  of  the  colors  remained  unaffected, 
tho  there  was  an  almost  imperceptible  change  of  shade  in  the  case 
of  vermilion,  raw  sienna,  Prussian  blue,  purple  madder,  and  sepia. 
Obviously  such  stringent  exclusion  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and 
moisture  from  pigments  is  not  possible  under  ordinary  conditions, 
tho  it  would  seem  quite  practicable  to  keep  any  colored  object 
which  it  was  wished  to  expose  to  the  light,  in  a  glass  case  which 
had  been  first  thoroughly  dried  and  then  closed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  it  perfectly  air-tight  and  proof  against  the  admission  of 
any  moisture. 

"  In  the  case  of  oil-paints  tlie  varnish  with  which  the  pigment  is 
incorporated  affords  considerable  protection  against  moisture  and 
other  atmospheric  influences,  and  accounts  for  the  much  greater 
stability  of  oil-paints  than  of  water-color  pigments.  Yet  even 
with  oil-paintings  there  may  be  a  very  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
pigment  under  the  influence  of  light  and  air,  as  was  shown  by  the 
€.xperiments  of  Professor  Church,  in  which  different  oil-paints  were 
exposed  under  similar  conditions  for  periods  of  two  to  five  years. 
No  change  was  perceptible  in  the  case  of  Naples  yellow,  madder 
red.  and  artificial  ultramarine,  but  the  other  pigments  tried  had 
either  changed  slightly  in  color  or  intensity  or  both,  while  crimson 
lake  had  almost  completely  faded." 


DO  PLANTS  SEE? 

'  I  "HE  answer  to  this  question  seems  to  depend,  like  the  answers 
-'■  to  so  many  other  questions,  on  a  definition.  What  degree 
of  sensitiveness  to  light  merits  the  name  of  vision.?  If  to  respond 
to  light-stimulation  by  appropriate  movements  is  to  "see,"  plants 
certainly  do  so  ;  while  if  nothing  short  of  the  formation  and  appre- 
hension of  a  definite  image  of  outside  objects  may  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  sight,  then  the  plant  world  is  still  blind.  The  recent 
discovery  of  the  part  played  by  certain  leaf-cells  in  plants,  in  con- 
centrating and  directing  the  rays  of  light,  reminds  us  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  lenses  in  our  own  eyes,  and  the  most  of  this  fact  has 
been  made  of  late  in  the  daily  press,  in  articles  wise  and  otherwise, 
serious  and  jocose.  The  sensitiveness  of  plants  to  light,  and  the 
influence  of  this  on  their  movements,  have  of  course  been  known 
ever  since  the  sunflower  was  first  seen  to  turn  toward  the  sun.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  are  any  better  fitted  to-day  to  answer 
the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article  than  was  the  prehistoric 
witness  of  this  common  phenomenon — all  would  depend  with  him, 
as  it  does  with  us,  on  a  definition.  Says  Dr.  D.  T.  Macdougal, 
director  of  the  department  of  botanical  research  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  writing  on  "  The  Faculties  of  Plants"  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  September  12) : 

"  Light  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  existence 
of  plants,  since  energy  is  absorbed  directly  from  its  rays  and  is 
used  in  building  up  complex  foods  from  simple  substances  obtained 
from  the  soil  and  air.  If  the  plant  is  to  obtain  energy  from  light, 
the  supposition  would  lie  near  that  it  must  present  its  surfaces  to 
the  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  do  this  advantageously, 
for  the  amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  rays  would  depend 
directly  upon  their  intensity,  and  upon  the  angle  at  which  they  strike 
the  surfaces.  With  this  fact  in  hand  one  would  at  once  suspect 
that  the  plant  might  have  developed  some  power  of  measuring  the 
intensity  and  direction  of  the  rays 

"Any  group  of  window-plants  may  be  seen  bending  toward  the 
glass  in  such  manner  as  to  present  the  broad  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  at  right  angles  to  the  strongest  illumination.  The  whole 
shoot  appears  to  be  concerned  in  the  reaction,  and  we  must  use 
the  blindfolding  method  to  ascertain  what  parts  are  sensitive  to 
light.  If  sheets  of  tinfoil  are  bound  around  the  stem,  and  it  is 
turned  away  from  the  window,  the  next  day  it  will  be  found  to  have 
curved  back  toward  the  window.     This  shows  at  once  that  the  in- 


dividual under  treatment  perceives  light  without  the  aid  of  the 
stems,  altho  the  swathed  stems  curve  in  the  reaction.  Next  turn 
attention  to  the  flowers  if  present,  and  when  these  are  black-capped 
the  plant  still  turns  unerringly  to  the  proper  quarter  to  receive  its 
daily  dole  of  sunshine.  The  leaves  are  now  to  be  considered  as 
a  scat  of  the  light-perceiving  faculty.  In  most  cases  those  organs 
have  a  distinct  stalk  or  petiole,  and  a  broader  blade,  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  tlie  latter  being  to  spread  out  an  expanse  of  green  tissue 
which  entraps  tlie  rays  and  makes  their  energy  available  for  the 
chloropliyl  processes.  Enclose  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  in  tinfoil  or 
black  cloth,  and  the  plant  still  turns  its  faces  to  the  light,  but 
sheatlie  the  broad  surfaces  of  the  blade  and  it  is  truly  blindfolded, 
and  now  does  not  turn  toward  tiie  window  when  removed  from  it. 
Some  plants,  however,  are  capable  of  perceiving  light  in  a  feeble 
but  much  less  accurate  manner  on  portions  of  the  stem  and  petioles. 
"  If  prepared  sections  of  the  blades  of  some  of  the  more  delicately 
reacting  plants  are  placed  under  the  microscope  it  will  be  found 
that  the  outer  walls  of  tlie  epidermal  cells  are  curved  outward, 


LEAVtS   AND    LIGHT. 

Leaf-blade  receiving  rays  of  light  at  a  stinuilating  angle  after  the 
sio;nal  travels  down  the  stalk  to  the  motor  organs.  Epidermal  cells 
which  converge  the  lays  and  are  sensitive  to  oblique  rays. 

making  lenses  which  converge  the  rays  upon  the  inner  walls,  and 
allowing  them  to  be  transmitted  to  the  cells  beneath  where  they 
play  upon  the  green  color-bodies  in  which  the  construction  of  food- 
material  takes  place.  Imagine  one  of  these  epidermal  cells  to  be 
a  room  with  a  convex  skylight  roof  and  a  glass  floor.  When  the 
rays  come  through  and  fall  upon  the  floor  they  pass  through  to  the 
room  below,  and  drive  the  chlorophyl-mills  making  sugar  and  other 
substances.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  skylighted  room  are  lined 
with  a  living  layer  sensitive  to  light,  and  if  the  leaf  or  the  building 
is  moved  so  that  the  rays  strike  the  sensitive  layer  a  signal  is  sent 
to  a  distant  shifting  mechanism.  Slowly,  but  with  unerring  pre- 
cision, this  gets  in  motion  and  brings  the  leaf  to  a  position  where 
the  rays  once  more  come  through  the  condensing  skylight  and  pass 
through  the  floor  to  the  food-making  cells  below.  In  accordance 
with  this  action  the  plant  moves  all  of  its  leaves  intofixt  positions, 
in  which  they  receive  the  daily  illumination  most  advantageously. 
In  certain  cases  the  leaf-blade  performs  delicately  gaged  move- 
ments, by  which  it  receives  the  rays  until  tiiey  become  so  intense 
as  to  be  harmful,  and  then  the  surfaces  are  turned  away  from  the 
source  of  the  rays.  The  management  of  the  leaf-screen  in  either 
of  these  cases  demands  an  automatic  mechanism  capable  of  de- 
tecting very  minute  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light,  and  one 
which  may  also  accomplish  rapid  and  accurate  movements." 

The  exactness  with  which  the  plant  can  measure  intensity  of 
illumination  is  so  great,  we  are  told,  that  if  a  small,  rapidly  grow- 
ing shoot,  such  as  that  of  young  mustard,  is  placed  in  the  dark  for 
a  few  hours  and  then  two  standard  candles  are  placed  on  opposite 
sides,  the  leaves  will  feel  the  unequal  stimulation  when  one  candle 
is  an  inch  nearer  than  the  other,  and  the  shoot  will  begin  to  curve 
toward  it  as  toward  a  window.     It  has  been  found,  Dr.  Macdougal 
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says,  that  some  plants  can  appreciate  a  ditYerence  so  small  as  one 
three-hundred-thousandth  of  the  intensity  of  a  candle  at  a  distance 
of  a  yard.     He  adds  : 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  delicacy  of  reaction  is  far  beyond 
the  capacity  of  tiie  unaided  human  eye.  Nor  is  tlie  sensitiveness 
of  the  shoot  confined  to  an  appreciation  of  intensity,  for  a  markfil 
power  of  distinguishing  colors  is  shown,  and  the  plant  responds 
differently  to  various  portions  of  tiie  spectrum.  The  blue  and  tlic 
red  do  not  e.xcite  the  plant  alike,  as  it  bends  toward  the  source  ol 
the  first  and  is  inditferent  to  the  second. 

"  The  tests  de.scribed  above  indicate  that  the  blades  of  ti.e  leaves 
chiefly  receive  stimulation  from  light,  but  an  examination  of  al- 
most any  species  shows  that  the  curvature  does  not  take  place  in 
the  blades,  but  at  the  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks,  or  in  the  stems,  in 
portions  which  may  be  a  few  inches  or  a  foot  away  from  the  blades. 
In  almost  all  cases  the  movement  takes  place  in  tissues  more  or 
less  widely  separated  from  the  part  which  is  sensitive  to  illumina- 
tion. This  may  be  proven  conclusively  if  all  of  a  plant  except  the 
blade  of  a  single  leaf  be  blindfolded  and  then  subjected  to  illumi- 
nation from  one  side.  The  curvature  will  take  place  in  parts  of 
the  plant  kept  in  darkness,  and  we  ar^  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  light-receiving  or  light-perceiving  orgaii.->  send  some  kind  of  an 
impulse  or  signal  to  the  distant  motor  tissues  which  cause  the 
movement." 


CURRENT  ASTRONOMICAL  ERRORS 

SOME  popular  and  familiar  notions  in  astronomy  are  stated  l)y 
Prof.  J.  E.  Gore  to  be  fallacious.  In  an  article  contributed 
to  Knowledge  and Scientijic  Xews  (London,  September)  he  says 
among  other  things  : 

"  It  has  been  stated  that  the  moon  as  seen  with  the  highest  powers 
of  the  great  Verkes  telescope  appears  'just  as  it  would  be  seen  wiili 
the  naked  eye  if  it  were  suspended  sixty  miles  over  our  heads.' 
But  this  statement  is  quite  inaccurate.  The  moon  as  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  or  in  a  telescope,  shows  us  nearly  a  whole  hemi- 
sphere of  its  surface.  But  were  the  eye  placed  only  sixty  miles 
from  its  surface  we  should  see  only  a  small  portion  of  its  visible 
hemisphere.  In  fact,  it  is  a  curious  paradox  that  the  n:^arer  tlie 
eye  is  to  a  sphere  the  less  we  see  of  its  surface  !  The  truth  of  tliis 
will  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  on  a  level  plane  an  eye  placed 
at  a  height  of,  say,  five  feet,  sees  a  very  small  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  indeed,  and  the  higher  we  ascend  the  more  of  the  surface 
we  see.  1  find  that  at  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  moon's 
surface  we  should  only  see  a  small  fraction  of  its  visible  hemi- 
sphere (about  ;,V,).  The  lunar  features  would  also  appear  under  a 
different  aspect.  The  view  would  be  more  of  a  land.scape  than 
that  seen  in  any  telescope.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  especially  by  M.  Flammarion 
and  Mr.  VVhitmell,  but  its  truth  is  not,  I  think,  generally  recog- 
nized. Professor  Newcomb  doubts  whether  with  any  telescope  the 
moon  has  ever  been  seen  so  well  as  it  would  be  if  brought  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  earth." 

Another  common  idea — that  stars  may  be  seen  in  the  daytime 
from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  pit  or  high  chimney — is  stated  by  the 
writer  to  be  quite  incorrect ;  it  has,  he  says,  been  often  disproved. 
He  goes  on  : 

"Stars  may,  however,  be  seen  in  the  daytime  with  even  small 
tele.scopes.  It  is  said  that  a  telescope  of  one-inch  aperture  will 
show  stars  of  the  second  magnitude,  like  those  in  the  'belt'  of 
Orion  or  the  brighter  stars  of  the  'I'low  ' ;  of  two  inches,  stars  of 
the  third  magnitude  ;  and  of  four  inches,  those  of  the  fourth  magni- 
tude. But  I  can  not  confirm  this  from  personal  observation.  It 
may  be  so,  but  l-.ave  not  tried  the  experiment." 

Current  laudation  of  photographic  methods  in  a:.tronomy  is  not 
regarded  by  Professor  Oore  as  altogetiier  warranted.     He  says  : 

"The  photographic  method  of  charting  the  stars,  altho  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  systqm,  seems  to  have  its  di.sadvantages. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  star  images  are  liable  to  disappear  from 
the  plates  in  the  course  of  time.  The  reduction  of  stellar  photo- 
graph plates  should  therefore  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  taken.     Dr.  Koherts  found  that  on  a  i)late  originally 


containing  364  stars,  no  less  than  130  had  completely  disappeared 
in  nine  and  one  fourth  years. 

"It  has  been  a.ssumed  by  some  writers  on  astronomy  that  the 
faint  stars  visible  on  photographs  of  the  Pleiades  are  at  practically 
the  same  distance  from  the  earth  as  the  brighter  stars  of  the 
cluster,  and  that  consequently  there  must  be  an  enormous  differ- 
ence in  actual  size  between  the  brighter  and  fainter  stars.  But 
there  is  really  no  warrant  for  any  such  assumption.  Photographs 
of  the  vicinity  show  that  the  sky  all  round  tlie  Pleiades  is  equally 
rich  in  faint  stars.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  rea.sonable  to  suppose 
that  most  of  the  faint  stars  visible  in  the  Pleiades  are  really  far 
behind  the  cluster  in  space.  For  if  all  the  faint  stars  visible  on 
piiotographs  belonged  to  the  cluster,  then  if  we  imagine  the  cluster 
removed,  a  'hole'  would  be  left  in  the  sky,  which  is,  of  course, 
utterly  improbable.  An  examination  of  the  proper  motions  tends 
to  confirm  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  indicates  that  the  Pleiades 
cluster  is  a  comparatively  small  one  and  projected  on  a  background 
of  fainter  stars." 


A  PACIFIC  WIFIELESS  TELEGRAPH- A  movement  to  con- 
nect nearly  all  the  groups  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  by  a  sjs- 
tem  of  radiotelegraphy  is  on  foot,  according  to  The  Western 
Electrician  (Chicago,  September  \i).     .Says  this  paper: 

"  It  is  proposed  to  include  in  this  system  .Australia.  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Fiji  group  as  well  as  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon, 
.Samoan,  Cook,  Society,  and  Marquesa  Islands,  and  the  phosphate 
islands  of  Ocean,  Pleasant,  and  Makatea. 

"  It  is  expected  that  the  various  governments  having  possessions 
in  the  South  Pacific  will  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
system.  Negotiations  have  already  proceeded  so  far  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  efforts  seems  to  be  almost  assured,  says  Mr.  J.  D. 
Dreher,  the  United  States  Consul  in  Tahiti.  As  the  nearest  avail- 
able ocean-cable  office  to  Tahiti  is  at  Auckland,  2,250  miles  away, 
from  whicli  a  steamship  arrives  at  Papeete  once  every  twenty-eight 
days,  and  a  direct  communication  by  steamship  with  San  Franci.sco, 
3,65s  miles  distant,  is  had  once  in  every  thirty  six  days,  it  will  be 
understood  how  deeply  interested  the  French  colony  of  Tahiti  and 
its  dependencies  are  in  the  complete  success  of  these  negotiations. 

"The  name  of  the  proposed  company  is  the  Pacific  Islands 
Radiotelegraph  Company.  Of  the  proposed  capital  of  §340,000. 
the  owners  of  the  phosphate-deposits  on  Ocean  and  Plea;p.nt 
islands  have  subscribed  about  one-seventh.  In  this  radial  system 
there  will  probably  be  ten  or  twelve  circles,  the  largest  having  a 
radius  of  1,250  miles,  and  requiring  for  each  station  an  engine  of  60 
horse-power.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  where  the  main  office 
of  the  proposed  company  will  be." 


DIETETIC  FADS— The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  jjrone  to  peculiari- 
ties and  eccentricities  of  diet,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  liriti^h 
Medical  Journal  (London,  August  22).     He  says  : 

"At  a  dinner-table  it  is  interesting  ...  to  watch  one's  fellow 
guests  and  note  what  they  take  and  what  they  decline,  and  the 
most  striking  results  are  obtained  by  observing  a  party  of  English 
men  and  women  at  the  table  d'hote  in  a  foreign  land.  One  section 
abhors  omelets,  another  is  equally  emphatic  in  refusing  Italian 
pastes,  macaroni,  and  the  like,  while  others  declare  that  the  sight 
of  oil-drest  salad  insi)ires  nausea.  Some  take  cheese  and  fruit, 
others  do  not.  But  the  noteworthy  feature  in  this  pick-and  choose 
dietary  is  the  solemnity  with  which  the  idiosyncrasy  is  asserted, 
with  an  accent  of  sincerity  which  betokens  the  con.sciousness  of 
merit.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  disliking  this  or  that  article 
of  food,  the  tone  is  such  as  to  cast  asj^ersions  on  all  who  think 
otherwise.  If,  by  way  of  contrast,  we  watch  foreigners  at  dinner 
we  shall  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  while  they  may  vary  as  to  quan- 
tity, old  and  young  alike  partake  of  the  dishes  in  due  sequence. 
Why  is  it  that  the  l*'.nglish  stomach  in  general  shows  such  antipathy 
to  olive  oil,  which  is  the  ordinary  culinary  fat  in  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  .'*  How  is  it  that  the  Englishman,  who  revels  in  such 
light  delicacies  as  roly-poly  pudding,  fights  shy  of  votiillcs  and 
vermicelli  .■'  One  explanation  may  be  that  children  in  many  fami 
lies  are  allowed  to  pick  and  choose,  or.  at  any  rate,  to  exjiress  ap 
proval  or  dislike,  a  license  which  bears  pernicious  fruit  in  later 
life.  It  may  be  added  that  in  no  country  is  the  culinary  held  as 
limited  as  in  England.  In  France  they  make  use  of  numerous 
vegetables  and  foodstuffs  unknown  across  the  Channel." 
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SURGICAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

Sl'KCiERV  lias  uKuii.'  sucli  advances  in  tlie  last  decade  liiat  not 
even  the  ordinary  practising  physician,  much  less  the  lay 
public,  can  keep  up  with  them.  The  ordinary  medical  man,  it  is 
asserted  by  Dr.  John  C.  Munro,  of  Boston,  in  a  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  is  about  tive  years  behind 
the  times  in  this  matter,  while  the  public  is  at  least  a  generation 
behind.  The  ordinary  citizen  simply  does  not  know  what  he  has 
a  right  to  e.xpect  from  the  surgeon,  and  it  is  proper  that  his  rights 
should  be  stated  and  explained.  Tiiis  Dr.  Munro  attempts  to  do 
in  the  address  above  noticed,  which  is  printed  in  full  in  The  Caiunia 
Lancet  (.September).     Says  the  sjieaker  : 

"  It  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  public  must  e.x- 
pect of  surgeons  not  absolute  efficiency,  but  a  reasonable  degree 
of  it.  Such  a  degree  can  be  acquired  by  any  surgeon  who  has  ap- 
titude, a  love  for  constant  self-improvement,  and  a  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  to  his  ideals.  Of  this  type  there  are  many  in  your 
country  as  well  as  mine.  The  masters  of  surgery,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  few  in  number.  It  is  to  them  that  we  of  the  rank  and 
'lie  must  look  for  the  instruction  and  inspiration  which  should  con- 
stitute a  b.rge  and  by  no  means  unimportant  part  of  their  work. 
It  is  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  people  that  can  have 
the  direct  benerit  of  their  skill.  To  their  teachings  the  medical  as 
well  as  the  surgical  practitioner  must  listen,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  advanced  surgical  clinics  of  the  world  it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  diagnoses,  especially  of  ab- 
dominal and  cerebral  diseases,  are  more  accurately  made  by  the 
surgeon  or  by  his  medical  confrere  who  follows  his  own  cases  to 
the  operating-table  than  by  the  internist  who  limits  his  obseiivations 
to  laboratory,  personal,  and  post-mortem  examination.s'  _  The 
failure  of  the  public  to  realize  this  fact  accounts  in  great  measure 
for  the  many  some-time-curable  diseases  that  are  brought  to  the 
surgeon  after  they  have  reached  the  incurable  stage."  ' 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  says  Dr.  Munro,  the  patient  has  a 
right  to  e.xpect  that  his  family  physician  will  keep  faith  with  him 
— will  not  conceal  the  ignorance  of  surgery,  of  which  he  need  not 
be  ashamed,  but  will  give  his  patient  the  benefit  of  the  best  surgi- 
cal advice  obtainable.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  patient,  relying 
on  this  advice,  decides  to  undergo  an  operation  ;  what  then  ?  Says 
Dr.  Munro  : 

"After  a  patient  has  decided  upon  operative  treatment  he  has 
the  right  to  demand,  first  of  all,  asepsis,  proper  anesthesia,  and 
intelligent  after-care.  He  should  realize,  however,  that,  altho  ab- 
solute asepsis  is  the  ideal  to  which  all  surgeons  aspire,  practical 
asepsis  alone  can  be  guaranteed  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  at 
the  present  time.  We  should  teach  tiie  public  that  the  highest 
degree  of  asepsis  is  best  attained  by  permanent  corps  of  surgical 
workers  trained  under  responsible  heads  ;  that  a  properly  equipped 
hospital  with  such  trained  assistants  entails  less  risk  to  the  patient 
than  the  haphazard  equipment  of  the  private  house  or  the  irre- 
sponsible regime  of  many  of  the  private  hospitals  which  are  open 
indiscriminately  to  operators,  each  with  his  own  methods  of  opera- 
tive technic.  .  .  .The  patient  must  be  willing  to  take  certain 
chances  provided  the  result  sought  by  operation  is  going  to  lessen 
the  sufferings  and  dangers  that  are  inherent  in  the  existing  lesion 
or  disease. 

"The  public  should  realize  that  the  dangers,  immediate  and  re- 
mote, from  anesthesia  are  very  small.  Such  dangers  do  exist, 
however,  and  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  minimize  them  in  every 
possible  way.  A  skilled  anesthetist,  preferably  a  permanent 
member  of  the  surgical  corps,  will  cause  far  less  damage  than  the 
student  or  the  friendly  family  practitioner  who  etherizes  occasion- 
ally, and  who  is  more  interested  in  the  operation  than  in  giving 
the  anesthetic 

"An  unskilled  etherizer  will  inake  certain  of  the  difficult  opera- 
tions impossible,  he  will  prolong  beyond  safety  an  operation  that 
should  be  short,  and  he  will  increase  in  any  case  the  chances  of  a 
post-operative  pneumonia.  These  facts  are  not  generally  known 
by  the  laity,  but  that  does  not  warrant  neglect  on  the  surgeon's 
part  in  this  particular.  The  public  has  just  as  much  right  to 
demand  a  skilled  anesthetist  as  to  demand  a  skilled  surgeon." 


L'nskilleil  assi:  tance  at  an  operation  is  in  general  the  source  of 
troui.o.  Dr.  Munro  tells  us,  and  no  matter  how  skilled  or  how 
eminent  the  chief  operator  may  be,  he  may  be  forced  to  give  up  or 
seriously  modify  iiis  plans  because  of  the  absence  of  sufficiently 
skilled  helpers.  "  Tl  e  amateur  surgeon  wlio  operates  now  and 
then  for  the  excitement  or  for  the  fee"  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
Dr.  Munro's  condemnation.  Serious  surgical  problems,  for  this 
reason,  should  not,  he  thinks,  be  undertaken  by  small  town  hos- 
pitals, invaluable  as  these  institutions  may  be  in  many  respects. 
Tiie  time  will  come,  he  thinks,  when  ni)  ])hysician  will  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  major  .surgery  unless  he  has  had  the  benefit  of 
.special  courses  of  training  and  practise.  If  surgeons  themselves 
do  not  demand  this,  the  public,  he  says,  should  do  so,  as  one  of 
their  rights  in  tiie  matter.  Next  Dr.  Munro  takes  up  the  important 
matter  of  fees,  in  which  both  surgeon  and  patient,  he  says,  have 
rights  thr.t  are  not  always  held  inviolate,  for  we  have  injudicious 
chanty,  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  outrageous  charges  on  the  other: 

".All  patients  except  paupers  and  some  wage-earners  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  fee  for  medical  and  surgical  care  commensurate 
with  their  earning  capacity,  just  as  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their 
provisions,  their  luxuries,  or  their  dissipations.  The  wealthy 
should  pay  liberally  for  major  operations;  they  should  not  be 
robbed.  The  self-respecting  wage-earner,  whether  on  daily  wages, 
a  salary,  or  in  independent  business,  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
pauper.  He  should  be  compelled  to  pay  some  fee  in  proportion 
to  his  earnings,  the  number  dependent  on  his  income,  etc.  The 
public  has  abused  over  and  over  again  the  medical  charity  that 
flourishes  to  such  a  degree  in  our  large  cities.  May  it  not  be  be- 
cause of  this  abuse  that  the  struggling  surgeon  is  guilty  at  times 
of  squeezing  all  that  he  can  from  his  wealthy  client  ?  Our  prac- 
ti..es  need  reforming  without  doubt,  but  the  abuse  in  this  respect 
is  infinitely  less  than  iliat  practised  by  the  public  which  is  compe- 
tent to  pay. 

"  That  surgeons  divide  f'^es  with  the  family  doctor  bringing  them 
-  surgical  cases  is  a  well-recognized  evil.  Fortunately  it  exists  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  That  it  i& 
fundamentally  wrong  and  pernicious  goes  without  saying.  It  is 
based  on  commercialism  alone.  As  soon  as  the  public  realizes 
that  it  is  deliberately  sold  by  its  family  doctor — in  whom  it  hasi 
full  confidence — to  the  surgeon  that  allows  the  largest  graft,  and 
that  it  is  not  sent  to  the  surgeon  best  equipped  for  taking  charge 
of  the  case,  the  public  itself  will  stop  the  practise  at  once  and  em- 
phatically. It  seems  inconsistent  with  American  character  that  a 
patient  should  be  bartered  voluntarily." 

Evils  such  as  these.  Dr.  Munro  thinks,  are  best  remedied  by  a 
higher  uniform  standard  of  both  general  and  medical  education, 
accompanied  by  a  reform  in  the  con.struction  of  hospital  staffs, 
which  he  believes  to  be  necessary.  These  staffs  are  at  present  too 
large  ;  they  should  be  smaller  and  better,  as  in  the  German  hos- 
pitals. In  general,  hov...-t..  Dr.  Munro  believes  that  American 
surgery  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  achievements  and  its 
advances,  and  he  is  full  of  confidence  for  its  future. 


WANTED:  A  BLUE  ROSE— Florists  have  thus  far  tried  in 
vain  to  produce  a  blue  rose,  altho  they  have  not  given  up  hope. 
A  black  one,  we  are  told  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  August  29),  was 
shown  in  the  flower-show  opened  on  July  4  last  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  where  no  less  than  two  thousand 
different  varieties  of  roses  were  on  exhibition.  .Says  the  paper 
just  named  : 

"One  of  the  directors  of  the  Garden,  Mr.  Hawes,  stated  in  his 
opening  address  that  the  great  rose  family  had  been  increased  by 
450  members  in  the  space  of  three  years.  Unfortunately,  among 
these  450  new  varieties,  we  do  not  yet  find  the  blue  rose  which  so 
many  specialists  have  vainly  tried  to  produce  for  a  number  of 
years.  According  to  Mr.  Hawes,  this  result,  so  ardently  pursued, 
is  near  at  hand.  We  may  already  admire  at  the  exhibition  a  rose 
that  is  almost  black,  whose  very  dark  red  has  bronze  reflections. 
The  transition  from  black  to  blue  is  only  a  question  of  time." — 
Translation  made  fnr  The  Litekaky  Digest. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


[(lctol)er  8, 


RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  THE  EUCHARISTIC 
PROCESSION 

''T"*  H  K  religious  press  in  this  couiitiy  reecho  tiie  tolerant  senti 
*■  ments  of  the  lay  press,  both  English  and  American,  toward 
the  recent  Kucharistic  Congress  in  London,  and  regret  the  antav, 
onisni  shown  its  participators  l)y  an  ultra-Protestant  faction  ol 
Oeat  Britain  and  a  hooligan  London  mob.  The  antagonism,  as 
was  shown  in  our  issue  of  September  19,  was  aroused  by  the  plan 
to  have  the  Cardinal  Legate  carry  the   Host,  and  the  clergy  wear 


of  ilieir  clergy  in  the  public  streets.  This  especially  applies  to 
the  consecrated  wafer  which  Roman  Catholics  hold  to  be  entitled 
to  divine  honor.  To  Protestants  that  very  claim  and  consequent 
acts  of  worship  are  simply  idolatry — I'.e  .  the  false  worship  of  the 
true  (iod  under  the  'similitude'  ol  bread.  This  ostentatious  viola- 
tion of  the  law  is  intended  to  a.ssert  a  right  on  the  part  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  treat  the  Emancipation  Act,  and,  indeed,  any  act  of 
Parliament  of  which  their  clergy  disapprove,  as  'a  dead  letter.' 
Could  a  more  flagrant  proof  of  ingratitude,  or  a  greater  insult,  be 
offered  by  Italian  legate  or  Spanish  cardinals  than  thus  deliberately 
to  tlout  the  laws  of  England?  The  head  of  the  police  evidently 
recognizes  that  the  procession  is  calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  since  this  morning's  papers  announce  that  a 
"huge  force  of  police  will  be  present  to  suppress  any 
disturbance.'  " 


At  the  request  of  Premier  Asquith  the  Host  was  not 
carried  in  the  procession,  but  was  brought  out  upon  the 
balcony  of  the  cathedral  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parade 
and  adored  by  a  kneeling  multitude  of  the  faithful  which 
a  surrounding  mob  jeered. 

Roman-Catholic  journals  in  this  country,  while  con- 
demning the  "bigotry"  of  this  Protestant  demonstration, 
view  the  episode  principally  in  its  political  aspect.  The 
New  York  Freemati's  Journal  observes  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  to  uphold  an  old  statute  "was  at 
one  and  the  same  time  a  victory  for  religious  bigotry 
and  a  proclamation  to  the  world  that  England,  notwith- 
standing her  much-boasted  liberality,  is  ready  to  en- 
force the  abominable  penal  laws  which  should  have  been 
erased  long  since  from  the  English  statute-book."  The 
Catholic  Unh'erse  (Cleveland)  adds  : 

"  If  the  Eucharistic  Congress  had  had  no  opposition  or 
persecution  last  Sunday  seeking  to  obstruct  and  to  dis- 
rupt its  procession  in  London,  it  would  be  now  a  closed 
incident. 

"Such  is  not  now  the  case.  The  persecuting  laws 
intended  to  persecute  Catholics  in  England  are  now 
revealed  to  the  world.  They  were  hidden  among  the 
cobwebs  of  the  past.  The  light  now  will  bring  them  out 
to  public  view,  as  the  flaming  torch  brings  out  the  bats 
from  their  dark  and  noisome  hiding-places. 

"C.od  turns  evil  into  good.  The  shameful  display  of 
intolerance  last  Sunday  will  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
obnoxious  laws  yet  on  the  statute-books  of  England. 
A  torrent  of  protest  has  been  evoked  all  over  the  king- 
dom and  all  over  the  world,  as  is  manifested  through 
the  newspapers.  The  repeal  of  the  intolerant  law  of 
1829,  which  forbids  Catholic  religious  processions,  is 
demanded." 


Ph"ioi;'->i'hr..i.T-iL'tit-rt  l^r  Mjiif l..n.-..  I.  n.ii.rt. 

THK    EUCHAKIS TIC    PROCESSION    PASSING    WESTMINSTER    CATIIEDHAI   . 

It  was  .T  brilliant  display  of   ecclesiastics  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  the 
was  not  carried  through  the  streets. 

the  mass  vestments,  in  a  street  procession.  The  route  of  the  pro- 
cession was  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  Westminster  Cathe- 
dral, where,  it  is  said,  the  majority  of  the  residents  are  Roman 
Catholics.  A  protest  to  the  Premier  and  the  Home  Secretary 
against  permitting  the  procession  was  made  by  the  "  London  Coun- 
cil of  Fifty-one  United  Protestant  Societies,"  who  feared  that  the 
event  might  cause  riot  and  even  bloodshed.  In  /'///•  Ntuont  (\aiv\ 
don),  an  Anglican  journal,  we  read  the  following  words  forming 
part  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  press  l>v  \\h-  rlKiirm.in  and  the  sock  ■ 
tary  of  the  Protestant  societies  : 

"No  one  objects  to  the  members  of  tiic  Kom.m  Cluircli  holding 
public  congresses,  or  to  their  performing  any  of  the  services  of  their 
church  within  their  own  places  of  worship.  I5ut  the  very  Act  of 
Emancipation  (10  (leo.  l\'.,c.  7,  1829),  which  gave  to  Roman- 
Catholic  sul)jects  of  the  Crown  a  full  share  in  all  the  privileges 
of  citizenship,  expressly  excluded  the  ceremonial  display  of  the 
peculiarities  of  their  religious  worship  or  even  of  the  ritual  dress 


The   Pittsburg  Observer  thinks   that  "the  cowardice 
Host  exhibited  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  a 

vulgar  mob    of  dissenters   will  doubtless  entail    defeat 
for  himself  and  his  party  at  the  next  general  election." 

The  Churchman  (New  York,  Protestant  Episcopal)  somewhat 
ironically  indicates  that  "the  selection  of  London  was  intended  to 
show  the  world  at  large  how  much  freedom  and  sympathy  the 
Catholic  religion  can  enjoy  in  a  Protestant  country,  in  contrast  to 
Roman-Catholic  countries  such  as  France  and  Italy,  where  these 
congresses  would  undoubtedly  meet  either  governmental  repression 
or  lu)stile  popular  demonstration."  It  thinks  "the  type  of  fanati- 
cism "  shown  by  the  Protestant  opposers  "can  not  have  much 
ininicrical  backing."  /'//<•  Prrshytcrian  Jianncr  (Pittsburg)  de- 
clares that  "  Protestant  England  was  untrue  to  its  principles  and 
did  itself  no  credit  "  in  preventing  the  proposed  ceremony.  More 
vehement  is  The  American  I/ebreii',  in  asserting  that  "the  streets 
of  the  English  capital  were  di.sgraced  by  an  exhibition  of  intoler- 
ance which  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  era  before  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion."    It  declares  that  "the  incident  has  serious  lessons  for  those 
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of  us  who  have  been  hoping  that  Anglo-Saxondom 
at  any  rate  will  for  all  time  be  free  from  any  display 
of  anti-Semitism  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged 
by  the  national  authority."  The  Watiitntan  (Bos- 
ton), however,  sees  the  parade  "as  an  aggressive 
affront  to  long-standing  prejudices  of  the  people" 
and  thinks  "the  riots  which  resulted  could  not  have 
been  unexpected."  The  Congregational ist  and 
Christian  World  (Boston),  more  guardedly,  writes  : 

"It  is  in  accordance  witli  this  spirit  of  religious 
liberty  that  most  newspapers,  religious  as  well  as 
secular,  disapprove  of  the  demonstration  against  the 
public  procession  which  invited  and  challenged  pop- 
ular hostility.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  when  the  Roman  Church  had  power  in  England 
it  persecuted  those  who  used  the  liberty  now  given 
to  it,  and  that  it  continues  to  do  so  in  countries 
where  it  can  use  the  civil  authority  to  that  end.  It 
has  lost  that  power  in  nearly'  all  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  even  Spain  is  emerging  from  papal  bond- 
age. It  is  not  strange  that  some  spasms  of  fear 
should  be  felt  in  England  when  for  the  first  time  in 
three  centuries  a  papal  legate  is  received  from 
Rome  and  the  hope  is  publicly  exprest  by  dignita- 
ries addressing  great  assemblies  in  London  that  all 
England  may  again  be  recovered  to  the  Roman 
Church.  It  seems  probable  that  in  thus  taking  what 
to  many  seems  unfair  advantage  of  English  hospi- 
tality the  Church  will  suffer  greater  loss  than  gain  for  its  prestige 
in  Great  Britain." 


ADORING    THE    HOST. 


At  the  close  of  the  procession  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  held  up  before  the  people  from 
the  balcony  of  Westminster  Cathedral.  The  surrounding  mob  jeered  wliile  the  faithful 
knelt. 

lessen  their  -Sunday  sales  by  confining  their  Sunday  trade  strictly 
to  works  of  necessity  and  mei'cy.'  " 


PAST  AND  PROSPECTIVE  SUNDAY  REST 

THE  National  Government  has  received  considerable  attention 
the  past  year  from  the  Federation  of  the  Sunday-Rest  Asso- 
ciations, and  according  to  what  this  organization  has  in  view  it 
will  receive  considerable  more.  The  accomplishments  as  well  as 
the  plans  of  the  federation  are  outlined  in  The  Christian  Observer 
(Louisville),  from  which  we  quote  : 

"Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  federation,  the  Committee 
on  Petitions  secured  a  large  number  of  petitions  addrest  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  and  Cabinet  officers,  signed  by  two 
millions  of  persons,  in  the  interest  of  the  better  observance  of 
Sunday.  Arrrong  the  things  attempted  was  to  secure  a  Sunday  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  would  prohibit  unnecessary 
business,  such  as  the  selling  of  candies,  cigars,  etc.,  as  well  as 
labor,  and  that  no  exception  be  made  on  account  of  religion;  to 
secure  the  cessation  of  the  inspection  of  aliens  at  Ellis  Island  on 
Sunday:  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  Sunday  work  in  the  post- 
office.  Among  the  matters  accomplished  are  the  securing  a  pro- 
vision to  the  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  to  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition,  which  forbids  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the 
Exposition  to  visitors  on  Sunday;  the  President  issued  an  order 
that  Sunday  work  in  the  departments  must  be  restricted  to  'That 
which  is  of  an  emergency  character,  or  which  is  recognized  as 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  interest  and  welfare' ;  and 
the  closing  of  the  gates  of  the  League  Island  Naval  Station  to  the 
public  on  Sunday. 

"Among  the  things  the  federation  is  attempting  to  do  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  namely,  to  secure  national  legislation 
which  will  compel  all  railroad  companies  to  diminish  the  Sunday 
work  of  their  employees  as  much  as  practicable,  and  to  give  all 
employees  who  work  on  Sunday  a  full  twenty-four  hours'  rest  day 
during  the  next  six  days,  and  to  secure  an  order  by  which  any  post- 
office  may  be  closed  altogether  on  Sunday  where  a  majority  of 
its  patrons  petition  for  such  closing;  and  that  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States  be  not  allowed  to  engage  in  ball  games 
or  other  sports  on  Sundays. 

"  At  the  same  time  other  friends  of  Sunday  rest  are  springing  up. 
Mr.  Gompers  says  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
represents  over  two  r.iillion  workingmen.  has  emphatically  declared 
in  I'avor  of  the  Sunday  rest  day.  The  National  Druggists'  Asso- 
c.ation  adopted  a  resolution  in   1904  requesting  'all  druggists  to 


TRYING  TO  MODERNIZE  ISLAM 

'T'"'  HE  coming  autumn  is  to  see  the  first  effort  toward  the  orgawi- 
*-  zation  of  a  "modernistic  "  movement  in  tlie  country  of  the 
Moslem.  It  will  be  under  the  lead  of  a  Russian  layman,  Ismail 
Bey  Gasprinsky,  who  has  been  for  many  years  the  editor  of  a  suc- 
cessful newspaper,  the  Terjuinan^  published  in  the  Turk  sh  lan- 
guage in  Russia,  with  a  large  circulation  even  in  Turkey  until  the 
Sultan  stopt  its  importation.  He  has,  says  Mr.  1 1.  N.  Brailsford 
in  The  Fortnightly  y?«'/>7f  (September)  "done  much  in  Russia 
for  the  education  of  his  coreligionists,  including  even  tlie  women 
and  tlie  priestly  caste."  His  aim,  it  is  said,  is  to  organize  a  Pan- 
Islamism  which  shall  be  tolerant  and  progressive,  and  the  method 
which  he  has  chosen  is  the  summoning  of  a  congress  wliich  is  to 
assemble  in  Cairo  during  the  coming  autumn. 

The  difficulties  that  such  an  undertaking  will  have  to  face  are 
many,  the  writer  shows,  because  both  Eastern  Christianity  and  Is- 
lamism,  remaining  untouched  by  the  Renaissance,  ha\e.  under  the 
assaults  of  the  modern  spirit,  hitherto  found  compromise  and 
adaptation  almost  impossible.  As  compared  with  the  Western 
spirit  of  adjustment,  the  East  presents  such  a  contrast  as  Mr, 
Brailsford  attempts  to  show  in  these  words  : 

"Western  Christianity  came  early  into  contact  with  a  mild  incar- 
nation of  the  spirit  of  rationalism,  and  the  encounter  took  place 
while  science  was  weak  and  undeveloped.  The  Renai-ssance  was 
welcomed  by  the  Ciiurch,  and  in  different  degrees  and  in  different 
ways  she  adapted  herself  betimes  to  the  growth  of  thouglit,  grew 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  currents  of  thought  side  by  side 
with  science,  and  built  a  series  of  half-way  houses  for  open-minded 
thinkers,  from  Luther's  to  Mr.  Campijell's  and  that  of  the  A])l)c^ 
Loisy.  Islam  shared  the  fate  of  Eastern  Christianity.  Neither 
was  touched  by  the  Renaissance,  and  that  historical  accident  has 
probably  decided  the  fate  of  them  both.  When  the  modern  spirit 
broke  upon  Islam  and  the  Eastern  churches  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  came  in  a  form  vastly  more  formidable  and  revolutionary 
than  it  had  assumed  in  Erasmus's  day.  Compromise  and  adapta- 
tion were  now  almost  impossible,  and  Moliammedan  theologians, 
like  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  confession,  are  as  yet  quite  incajiableof 
.iiaking  the  effort,  from  sheer  lack  of  education.     Tlie  phenomenon. 
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is  not  confined  to  the  Mohammedan  world.  It  is  general  from 
Moscow  to  Cairo.  The  educated  classes  in  Russia  are  quite  as 
hopelessly  alienated  from  orthodo.vy  as  those  of  Egypt  are  from 
Islam.  The  fundamental  reason  is  in  both  cases  the  same — that 
the  clergy  have  remained  mere  peasants  in  their  habits  of  thought. 
The  Western  Church  made  its  terms  gradually  and  piecemeal  with 
Galileo  and  Newton,  and  ultimately  with  Darwin.  The  Eastern 
Church  and  Islam  have  to  face  the  whole  completed  position  of 
Western  science,  and  to  face  it  without  e.vperience  or  knowledge. 
An  English  l.oy  atHicted  with  doubts  can  carry  them  to  a  clergy- 
man who  studied  under  T.  H.  (ireen  at  0.\ford  or  took  his  degree 
in  natural  science  at  Cambridge.  An  Egyptian  boy  has  to  deal 
with  a  picturesque  old  gentlem.m  who  can  read  no  language  but 
his  own,  and  inclines  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  fiat." 

Ismail  I5ey  (iasprinsky  bases  his  scheme  upon  the  assumption 
that  "the  Mohammedan  world  is  plainly  receding  and  decaying 
before  the  advance  of  Western  civilization,"  and  the  Congress  will 
be  invited  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  this  long  decay  and  prescribe 
the  remedies.     Mr.  Brailsford  continues  : 

"If  it  answers  his  wi-shes  it  will,  1  fancy,  proclaim  a  series  of 
principles  which  would  serve  as  a  basis,  not  indeed  for  a  reiigious 
'reformation'  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  word,  but  certainly  for 
a  social  renovation.  Science,  it  will  doubtless  argue,  is  not  hos- 
tile to  religion,  and  therefore  a  good  Mohammedan,  even  when  he 
ks  a  theologian,  need  not  fear  a  Western  education.  The  Koran, 
k  may  venture  to  suggest,  is  a  historical  document  addrest  pri- 
marily to  the  Arabs  of  the  seventh  century,  and  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  its  teaching  about  the  unity  of  God,  which  is 
fundamental  and  eternal,  and  its  legislation,  which  is  no  longer 
applicable  to  modern  conditions.  Incidentally  a  doctrine  of  com- 
plete tolerance  can  be  founded  on  such  a  method  of  exegesis. 
Another  subject  which  may  perhaps  be  raised  is  the  propriety  of 
using  Arabic,  the  Latin  of  Islam,  as  the  language  of  prayer  in 
countries  where  Arabic  is  not  the  vernacular.  Possibly  the  Con- 
gress may  suggest  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  divorce  which  Is- 
ttim  at  present  allows.  It  will  doubtless  advocate  the  education  of 
women,  but  it  is  not  likely  at  its  first  meetings  to  approach  a  sub- 
ject .so  contentious  as  their  seclusion.  For  my  part,  1  doubt 
whether  Mohammed  has  really  much  more  influence  in  locking  the 
doors  of  the  harem  than  has  St.  Paul  in  delaying  woman's  sutTrage. 
It  is  the  middle  and  upper  classes  alone  which  maintain  this  cus- 
tom in  Egypt,  and  they  on  the  whole  are  agnostic.  The  Moham- 
medan home  rests  indeed  on  a  crude  sex-egoism.  For  every  five 
marriages  in  Egypt  there  are  four  divorces.  It  is  not  so  much  re- 
ligion as  a  primitive  sense  of  property  in  women  which  is  the  real 
obstacle  to  change.  But  progress  there  is.  A  very  able  Egyptian 
judge,  the  late  Kassim  Bey  Amin,  wrote  a  brilliant  book  on  the 
emancipation  of  women.  The  demand  for  education  is  growing^ 
and  the  age  of  marriage  rising  among  the  educated  class." 


HAS  THE  SAMARITAN  BOOK  OF  JOSHUA 
BEEN   FOUND? 

DK.  MOSES  (;ASTEK,  the  Superior  Rabbi  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portugue.se  Jews  in  England  and  a  scholar  of  recog- 
nized standing  in  post-biblical  Jewish  literature,  has  secured  from 
klie  religious  authorities  of  the  Samaritans  in  Nablus  t'.ie  manuscript 
of  a  book  of  Joshua.  This  has  been  hailed  in  many  quarters  as 
the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Biblical  book  of  that  time  and  has 
been  particularly  welcomed  by  .some  critics  on  the  ground  that  it 
proves  the  claim  of  Old-Testament  criticism  that  the  book  of 
Joshua  originally  constituted  with  the  five  books  of  Moses  one 
Godex  called  the  llcxateuch.  Especial  interest  attaches  to  ti5i.>« 
discovery  because  the  Samaritans  recognize  and  were  thought  tt) 
possess  only  the  Pentateuch.  This  manuscript,  however,  is  an  old 
revision,  presenting  dozens  of  variants  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  agreeing  in  many  particulars  with  the  Septuagint,  which  in 
turn  differs  fnmi  the  official  Hebrew  readings  in  many  points.  Dr. 
Caster  ha;,  published  the  text  of  his  find  in  the  current  volume  of 
the  Zeitsehrift  tier  fieiitsihi-n  Moifrenldndischen  Geselhihaft,  to 
whicli  he  has  added  copious  literary  notes.     The  claim  that  this  is 


really  a  Samaritan  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  particularly 
emphasized  by  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  (No.   20^).    Thus: 

The  discoverer  and  editor  of  this  new  work  has  a  right  to  claim 
that  on  the  whole  this  must  be  a  Samaritan  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  book,  and  that  in  its  departures  from  the 
orthodox  text  it  is  exceedingly  instructive.  The  manuscript  itself 
is  at  least  two  thousand  years  old  and  was  written  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  and  is  accordingly  fully  one  tliousand  years 
older  tiian  the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscript  extant,  viz.,  tlie  St. 
Petersburg  codex  of  the  Lesser  Prophets,  which  com^s  from  the 
eighth  or  ninth  Christian  century.  The  newly  found  manuscript 
gives  us  exact  information  concerning  the  death  of  Moses,  making 
it  ::.794  years  alter  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  in  turn  places 
the  date  2110  before  Christ  and  not,  as  currently  supposed,  1316 
!!.(-.  The  Samaritan  Joshua  begins  with  this  notice  of  the  death 
of  Moses,  and  reports  a  tax  levied  by  Joshua  noi  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  furnishes  also  a  large  numlier  of  de- 
tails concerning  the  reestablishment  of  many  Mosaic  institutions, 
which  during  the  stay  in  the  desert  had  been  neglected.  The  story 
of  the  theft  of  Achan  is  in  many  respects  ditiferent,  as  the  Samari- 
tan text  reports  that  he  stole  a  golden  idol,  and  not  a  Babylonian 
mantle  and  coin  as  reported  i:i  Josh.  vii.  21.  The  way  in  which 
the  culprit  was  discovered  is  also  narrated  differently,  and  it  is 
stated  that  when  Achan's  name  appeared,  the  stones  on  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest  were  darkened.  In  Josh.  viii.  3  tliirty 
thousand  warriors  are  mentioned,  while  the  Samaritan  speaks  only 
of  three  thousand. 

Most  notable  is  the  fact  that  chapter  x..  verse  2,  in  which  Joshua 
makes  the  famous  demand  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  stand  still, 
is  not  found  in  the  new  manuscript  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
contains  a  statement  not  found  in  the  liible,  concerning  the  capture 
of  the  lands  beyond  the  Jordan  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
half  of  Manasseh." 

Over  against  the  .somewhat  enthusiastic  claims  for  this  version, 
which  include  also  the  insistence  that  tlie  trnditional  Hebrew  form 
of  this  book  will  be  materially  changed,  other  .scholars  are  equally 
pronounced  in  reducing  the  value  of  Uie  literary  find  to  a  minimum. 
Professor  Hol.scher,  an  Orientalist  of  the  H;.lle  theological  faculty, 
has  published  in  the  Allgeineine  Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung,  of 
Leipsic  (No.  32)  a  lengthy  discu.ssion  of  the  matter.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  claim  for  this  manuscript  such  a  phenomenal 
age.  In  reality  the  book  itself  is  not  even  a  Samaritan  version 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  at  all,  but  is  simply  a  chronicle  of  a  kind 
found  in  Samaritan  and  other  Oriental  literatures  in  considerable 
numbers.  Indeed,  the  manuscript  itself  distinctly  claims  to  be 
only  such  a  compilation,  as  the  heading  clearly  cays:  'This  is  a 
Chronicle  of  the  Times  of  Joshua.'  And  further,  the  contents  and 
the  style  show  that  the  author  wrote  under  the  influences  of 
Mohammedan  thought,  as  the  presence  of  Islam  appears  at  various 
points.  This  much,  however,  is  true  in  the  claims  of  Gastcr,  that 
such  a  book  of  Joshua  really  did  at  one  time  exist  in  Samaritan, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  this  present  book  is  evidently  based  on  this  old 
.Samaritan  Joshua,  but  it  is  not  this  book  itself.  It  is  an  exception- 
ally valuable  chronicle,  because  of  its  having  drawn  its  data  from 
so  good  a  source.  But  the  real  Samaritan  Joshua  yet  remains  to 
be  discovered." 

With  this  judgment  other  careful  scholars  evidently  agree  At 
the  recent  International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  held  at  Copen- 
hagen, Dr.  Juhadu,  of  Bagdad,  read  a  paper  on  this  new  docu- 
ment, in  which  he  aimed  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  genuine  Joshua, 
and  Dr.  von  Gall,  of  Mayence,  iias  published  in  the  l-'rankfurter 
Zt-itung  a  lengthy  discussion  in  which  he  states  the  following : 

"In  reality  this  edition  is  not  based  on  an  old  manu.script  as 
( laimed,  but  on  a  cojjv  of  this  made  as  recently  as  1905.  Dr.  Cas- 
ter declares  himself  that  he  has  often  examined  the  literary  treas- 
ures of  the  Samaritans,  but  has  never  been  able  to  find  this  old 
manu.script.  Possibly  it  is  only  a  retranslatioii  from  the  so-called 
.Arabic  book  of  Joshua,  but  this  .Samaritan  Joshua  is  not  at  all  the 
same  work  as  the  Hebrew  book  of  that  name.  Indeed,  it  shov.s 
the  influence  of  later  Talmudic  thought  throughout  and  is  not  a 
pre-Christian  product.  The  find  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  one, 
but  it  is  not  a  new  recension  of  a  Biblical  book." — Translation 
niaite/or'Vuv   I.iterarv  Du.kst 
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THE  VIOLINIST   WHISTLER  PAINTED 

SAKASATK,  the  Spanisli  violinist,  who  died  in  Biarritz,  France. 
September  20,  has  a  double  title  to  fame.  When  all  the  peo- 
ple who  ever  iieard  him  play  are  }>one  he  will  remain  in  memory 
as  the  subject  of  one  of  Wiiistler's  greatest  portraits.  That  work 
is  now  the  possession  of  the  museum  at  Pittsburg.  As  a  \  iolinist 
Sarasate  has  long  divided  honors  in  traditional  reputation  witli 
Joachim,  tho,  as  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  S///1  points  out,  probably  both  of 
them  have  been  outdone  by  more  recent 
pl.iyers.  It  has  been  the  fasliion,  says 
the  SjtJi  writer  in  an  editorial  article,  to 
regard  these  two  as  typical  exponents  of 
the  German  and  the  French  schools,  yet — 

"  In  t'.ie  .accurate  technical  performance 
and  profound  seriousness  of  tlie  ( German 
school  Joachim  had  been  excelled  by  sev- 
eral famous  performers,  while  Sarasate's 
languid  pathos,  exquisitely  polished  de- 
livery of  cantilena,  aad  rippling  treat- 
ment of  florid  and  intricate  passage  work 
had  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
amazing  skill  of  such  tecimicians  as  the 
Belgian  Cesar  Thomson  and  the  passion- 
ate expression  of  such  interpreters  as 
Ysaye  and  Kreisler." 

None  theless,  he  thinks,  "Joachim  and 
Sarasate  will  hold  their  places  in  the  an- 
nals of  violin-playing  as  tlie  representa- 
tives of  certain  elemental  excellences  in 
the  art."     Further : 

"Sarasate  will  surely  be  held  up  to  the 
adoration  of  all  future  students  of  the 
instrument  as  a  master  whose  consum- 
mate beauty  of  tone,  exquisitely  finished 
phrasing,  and  limpid  purity  ol  style  are 
to  be  earnestly  sought  as  constituents  of 
the  highest  kind  of  violin  performance. 
And  his  finely  wrought  and  affecting 
reading  of  the  Beethoven  concerto  will 
be  cited  as  -evidence  of  the  heights  to 
which  the  elegant  French  school  can 
attain  in  the  interpretation  of  music  with- 
out a  single  French  trait." 
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The  Spanish  violinist,  who  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Pabla  Martiu  Meliton  de 
Sarasate  y  Navascues,  was  born  in  1S44 
in  Pampeluna.  in  the  Province  of  Na- 
varre. At  the  age  of  five  he  began  to  play  the  violin,  and  had 
for  his  masters  the  foremost  violinists  in  Madrid  and  faris. 
When  ten  years  old  he  played  before  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 
who  gave  him  a  Stradivarius  and  guaranteed  to  pay  for  his  mu- 
sical education  in  I'arls.  He  made  his  professional  debut  at  the- 
age  of  seventeen.  Of  his -career  in  America  and  the  critical  appre- 
ciation he  elicited  the. Sun  writer  above  quoted  adds  these  words  : 

"Sarasate  .  .  .  came  to  America  in  the  course  of  travels  which 
fi'.led  his  career  between  1S59  and  1S74.  In  the  last-named  year  lie 
mcde  his  d^but  in  London  and  was  discovered  by  the  Englisii 
writers  on  music.  The  record  of  his  American  debut  is  buried  in 
obscurity,  but  when  he  came  for  the  second  time  there  were  critics 
awake  to  their  responsibilities  as  reporters,  and  his  doings  were 
faithfully  and  fully  recorded.  Henry  Abbey  brought  Sarasate  and 
Eugen  d"Albert  to  New  York  in  the  season  of  1889-90.  They 
made  their  first  appearance  in  a  joint  concert  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  November  iS,  d'Albert  playing  Chopin's  E 
minor  concerto  and  some  unaccompanied  numbers,  while  Sarasate"s 
principal  work  was  the  perennial  Mendelssohn  concerto. 


by  Carnt^eie  iDslitute. 

PABLO  SAR.ASATE. 

From  the  painting  by  Wliistler. 
He  was  a  representative  of  the  Frencli  school  of  violin- 
I)laying,  yet   he  achieved   distinction   with    Beethoven's 
concerto. 


"Critical  comment  on  the  first  performance  of  the  Spanish  vio- 
linist was  extremely  reserved,  for  it  was  felt  that  the  delivery  of 
the  melHriuous  measures  of  the  estimable  Felix  had  disclosed  only 
the  superficial  elegances  of  a  style  which  indicated  the  possibility 
of  profounder  utterance.  It  was  discerned  that  Sarasate  was  the 
L'ading  master  of  a  school  in  which  technical  perfection  and  ex- 
cjuisite  smoothness  of  style  were  the  chief  traits.  It  was  decided 
that  lie  was  the  foremost  prima  donna  of  the  violin  school  of  bel 
canto.  \ct  in  the  refined  melancholy  of  his  face,  in  the  intro.spec- 
tive  contemplation  of  his  eloquent  eye, 
and  in  the  polite  air  of  replete  experi- 
ence which  distinguished  his  carriage 
there  was  something  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  larger  accents 
than  those  of  tlie  accomplished  Mendels- 
sohn. 

"The  two  eminent  artists  made  their 
second  joint  appearance  on  November 
22,  and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Sarasate 
played  the  Beethoven  concerto.  The 
critical  fraternity  is  divided  in  its  views 
of  this  composition,  one  wing  holding 
that  its  deep  conceptions  test  the  highest 
powers  of  interpretative  art,  and  the 
other  declaring  that  it  is  dull  music  re 
quiring  no  great  technical  skill.  Never- 
theless all  agreed  that  Sarasate's  de- 
livery of  its  content  was  that  of  a  master 
of  the  first  rank,  and  among  the  rever- 
ent there  was  general  surprize  that  this 
elegant  Spaniard  should  so  eloquently 
convey  the  message  of  the  mighty  Bee- 
thoven." 

"THE    NATION"    AS    A 
LITERARY  CENSOR 

T  F  the  best  critical  reviews  of  '/Vie 
^  A'ation  were  collected  and  printed 
in  l)ook  form,  says  Mr.  James  Ford 
Rhodes,  the  historian,  "they  would  show 
an  aspiration  after  the  standard  erected 
bv  Sainte-Beuve  and  Matthew  Arnold." 
These  words  are  found  in  the  course  of 
an  article  on  the  late  Edwin  Lawrence 
Godkin  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Sep- 
tember), and  of  course  refer  to  that  pe- 
riod of  The  iXation^s  history  between 
1865  and  1890  when  he  was  its  controlling 
spirit.  With  Mr.  (iodkin  was  a.s.sociated 
in  the  literary  department  Mr.  Wendell 
P.  Garrison.  The  dominance  of  one 
mind,  however,  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  referring  to  the 
opinion  that  "  The  A'ation  gave  you  the  impression  of  having  been 
written  by  one  man."  This,  he  thinks,  is  more  apt  to  have  "arisen 
from  the  general  agreement  between  the  editor  and  the  contributor." 
Paul  Leicester  Ford  once  told  Mr.  Rhodes  that  "when  he  wrote 
a  criticism  for  'The  A'ation,  he  unconsciously  took  on  7'he  A'ation' s 
style,  but  he  could  write  in  that  way  for  no  other  journal,  nor  did 
he  ever  fall  into  it  in  iiis  books."  The  literary  influence  of  'The 
A'ation  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  these  reminiscential  words  : 

"The  man  who  lived  in  the  Middle  West  for  the  twenty-five  years 
between  1865  and  1890  needed  the  literary  department  of  'The 
A'ation  more  than  one  who  lived  in  Boston  or  New  'S'ork.  Most 
of  the  ijooks  written  in  America  were  by  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  authors,  and  in  those  communities  literary  criti- 
cism was  evolved  by  social  contact  in  clubs  and  other  gatherings. 
We  had  nothing  of  the  sort  \\\  Cleveland,  where  a  writer  of  books 
walking  down  Euclid  Avenue  would  have  been  stared  at  as  a  some- 
what iei".ar'..able  per.sonage.     The  literary  columns  of  'The  A'ation 
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were  therefore  our  most  important  link  between  our  practical  life 
and  the  literary  world.  1  used  to  copy  into  my  'Index  Rerum  ' 
long  extracts  from  important  reviews,  in  which  the  writers  appeared 
to  have  a  thorough  grasp  of  their  subjects ;  and  these  I  read  and 
reread  as  I  would  a  significant  passage  in  a  favorite  book.  In  the 
days  when  many  of  us  were  profoundly  influenced  by  Herbert 
Spencer's  'Sociology'  I  was  somewhat  astonislied  to  read  one 
week  in  7'//e-  .Yatioii,  in  a  review  of  Pollocks  "Introduction  to  ihe 


Co|iyrighttd  t.y  Thn  MM-niMlsn  C... 

As  Mr.  Godkin  appeared  when  war  rep<jrter  for  the  London 
Daily  A'^ti'j  diiring  tlie  Crimean  campaign,  just  prior  to  his  becom- 
inR  an  American  citizen. 

Science  of  Politics,'  these  words:  'Herbert  Spencer's  contribu- 
tions to  political  and  historical  science  seem  to  us  mere  common- 
places, sometimes  false,  sometimes  true,  but  in  both  cases  trying 
to  disguise  their  essential  flatness  and  commonness  in  a  garb  of 
dogmatic  formalism.'  Such  an  opinion,  evidencing  a  conflict  be- 
tween two  intellectual  guides,  staggered  me,  and  it  was  with  some 
curiosity  that  I  looked  subseciuently,  when  the  'Index  to  Periodi- 
cals' came  out,  to  see  who  had  the  temerity  thus  to  belittle  Spencer 
— the  greatest  political  philosopher,  so  some  of  his  disciples 
thought,  since  Aristotle.  I  ascertained  that  the  writer  of  the  re- 
view was  James  IJryce,  and,  whatever  else  might  be  thought,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  controversy  was  one  between  giants. 
I  can,  I  think,  date  the  beginning  of  my  emancipation  from 
Spencer  from  that  review  in  1.S91. 

"  In  the  same  year  I  read  a  discriminating  eulogy  of  George  Ban- 
croft, ending  with  an  intelligent  criticism  of  his  history  which  pro- 
duced on  me  a  marked  impression.  The  reviewer  wrote  :  Bancroft 
falls  into  'that  error  so  common  with  the  graphic  school  of  histor- 
ians— the  exaggerated  estimate  of  manuscripts  or  fragmentary 
material  at  the  expense  of  what  is  printed  and  permanent.  .  .  . 
But  a  fault  far  more  serious  than  this  is  one  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
shared  with  liis  historical  contemporaries,  but  in  which  he  far  ex- 
ceeded any  of  them — an  utter  ignoring  of  the  very  meaning  and 
significance  of  a  quotation-mark.'  Sound  and  scientific  doctrine 
is  this;  and  the  whole  article  exhibited  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
our  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  which  inspired  confidence  in 
the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  who,  I  later  ascertained,  was  Thomas 
VVentworlh  Higginson." 


Mr.  Rhodes  gives  some  indication  of  the  variety  of  the  contrib- 
utors to  T/ie  Xatioii,  intending  to  refute  the  imputation,  often 
made,  that  its  criticism  was  always  destructive.     He  says  : 

"There  were  many  reviewers  from  Harvard  and  Vale;  and  un- 
doubtedly other  Eastern  colleges  were  well  represented.  The 
L'niversityof  Wisconsin  furnished  at  least  one  contributor,  as  prob- 
ably did  the  University  of  Michigan  and  other  Western  colleges. 
Men  in  Washington,  New  York,  and  Boston,  not  in  academic  life, 
were  drawn  upon  ;  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  living  in  Cincinnati, 
a  man  of  affairs,  sent  many  reviews.  James  Bryce  was  an  occa- 
sional contributor,  and  at  least  three  notable  reviews  came  from 
the  pen  of  Albert  V.  Dicey.  In  1SS5,  Godkin,  in  speaking  of  The 
J\'af ion's  department  of  Literature  and  Art,  wrote  that  'the  list  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  paper  from  the 
first  issue  to  the  present  day  contains  a  large  number  of  the  most 
eminent  names  in  American  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy, 
and  law.'  With  men  so  gifted,  and  chosen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  uniformly  destructive  criticism  could  not  have  prevailed. 
Among  them  were  optimists  as  well  as  pessimists,  and  men  as 
independent  in  thought  as  was  Godkin  himself." 


THE  MODERN  APPEAL  OF   ENGLISH 
PROSE 

'  I  ^HE  prose  of  our  day  is  formed  on  a  different  principle  from 
^  that  of  the  last  century.  It  makes  its  appeal,  says  the 
writer  who  is  responsible  for  this  assertion,  not  to  the  ear,  but  to 
the  eye.  It  is  "the  representative  and  perpetuation  of  things  seen. 
In  a  word,  it  is  picturesque."  The  great  prose  of  the  earlier  day, 
extending  from  the  time  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  to 
the  time  of  Newman  and  Ruskin,  says  this  anonymous  writer  in 
the  London  Academy  (.September  12),  "had  for  in.spiration  and 
control  one  common  power — the  sense  of  rhythm."  Without  en- 
tirely deserting  this  power  of  enthralling  the  ear,  the  prose  of  to- 
day has  become,  at  its  best,  "  like  an  agreeable,  romantic  landscape, 
with  light  and  shadow,  with  clear  and  beautiful  hues  of  dawn  or 
evening,  with  sharp  salience  of  outline  as  in  summer  twilight."  In 
this  respect,  the  writer  points  out,  "it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
many  things,  and  especially  to  that  laborious  minuteness  of  scien- 
tific description  which  many  writers  appear  to  deem  the  chief  office 
of  literature."  In  tlius  passing  from  the  earlier  control,  it  isfurther 
observed,  the  result  is  "  as  tho  the  master  of  sonorous,  magnificent 
music  should  leave  his  organ  and  subdue  his  hand  to  the  pettier 
practise  of  the  brush,  attempting  so  the  expression  of  the  large 
harmonies  of  the  ancient  instrument."  Where  the  new  character- 
istic first  appeared  the  writer  does  not  attempt  to  say,  but  he  notes 
the  author  in  whose  works  it  is  found  in  full  swing.     Thus : 

"  In  few  is  the  fresh  control  to  be  noted  as  absolute  and  exclusive. 
There  is,  however,  one  writer  who,  we  may  as.sert,  reveals  a  full 
subjection  to  tiie  new  impulse,  and  he  is  of  all  recent  prose  crafts- 
men the  most  influential  and  the  most  admired — Robert  Louis 
.Stevenson,  tor  good  or  for  ill  he  has  stamped  his  impression 
violently  upon  the  prose  of  our  day  as  upon  obedient  wax,  winning 
such  an  esteem  as  is  but  seldom  accorded  to  the  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains.  How  much  of  his  immediate  popularity  may  be 
due  to  his  insistent  preaching  of  a  gospel  wiiich,  unlike  ancient 
gospels,  can  hardly  be  distasteful  to  any  ;  how  iinicb  of  it  is  due 
to  a  personality  which  has  been  portrayed  with  so  cunning  a  sem- 
blance of  naivett^  we  need  not  now  iiu|uire.  Assuredly  that  atti- 
tude to  life  and  death,  that  gaiety  of  mutual  encouragement,  that 
careful  effusiveness  of  candor,  have  made  a  strong  appeal  tt)  men 
touched  with  a  perhaps  undue  sense  of 

The  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintcUiRible  world; 

and  who  are,  maybe,  rather  too  readily  persuaded  that  the  world 
is  a  strange  place  in  which  to  preserve  a  cheerful  courage,  is  a 
kind  of  heroic  triumph.  Nevertheless,  it  is  equally  plain  that,  but 
for  a  style  marvelously  well  suited  to  this  personal  'philosophy,' 
a  style  of  pleasant  bravado  and  ostentatious  strenuousness,  Steven- 
.son  would  have  failed  to  command  tlie  admiration  of  at  least  half 
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WHAT    HAPPKNS    TO   A    "COI-"    WHO    ARRESTS 
SPF.CULATORS. 


THE    RULING    PASSION. 


SOME   SAMPLE    COMICS. 
The  comic  supplement  is  charged  witli  "  lowering  the  standard  of  literary  appreciation  and  debasing  the  morals  of  tliecliildren  of  this  country." 


of  those  who  now  regard  his  work  as  the  final  excellence  of  English 
prose.  There  are  many,  many  readers  who  are  fascinated  by  the 
landscape  variety  of  Stevenson's  writing;  and  there  are  many 
authors  now  busily  engaged  in  securing  their  reputations  who  show 

an  almost  slavish  acceptance  of  his  lead 

"  In  Stevenson's  books  is  seen  the  picturesque  mode  at  its  best, 
but  there  are  signs  tliat  he  knew  its  dangers.  Does  it  not  appear 
that,  in  liis  later  work,  in  'Weir  of  Hermiston,'  for  example,  he 
saw  the  peril  of  this  perpetual  sacrifice  to  curious  brilliance  of 
phrase,  and  yielded  himself  to  the  older  and  surer  control  ?  That 
^lis  influence  has  been  so  wide  and  strong  is  not  wholly  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  at  least  he  incites  to  a  careful  precision  of  language,  and 
that  incentive  is  never  unnecessary.  But  alack  !  his  influence  does 
not  end  with  this  salutary  impulse.  'Brilliant '  writers  are  emulous 
of  his  faults,  and  the  worship  of  tlie  striking  epithet,  the  sul)ordi- 
nation  of  all  to  the  one  meretricious  effect,  has  brought  forth  that 
flashy,  indiscriminate,  'hit-or-miss  "  style  which  is  everywhere  the 
bane  of  current  writing." 

Pater  is  naturally  the  next  one  mentioned,  tlio  in  liis  case  it  has 
to  be  admitted  that  Pater,  "while  apparently  yielding  to  the  new 
influence,  while  seeming  even  more  meticulous  than  others  in  his 
ambition  for  the  right  word,  never  denies  the  dominance  of  tlie 
old  tradition."     Further  : 

"One  quality  he  has  in  common  with  Johnson — a  patient,  schol- 
arly discrimination  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
manifold  implications  that  gather  so  wonderfully  around  them  ; 
but  he  extends  it  to  the  subtleties  of  moods  and  ideas  with  an  ap- 
prehension far  more  alert  and  delicate  than  Johnson's.  To  this 
resolute,  conscientious  precision  is  to  be  referred  the  occasional 
heaviness  and  slowness  of  movement  which  may  be  found  in  his 
prose,  tho  even  there  one  is  yet  aware  of  the  rhythm,  albeit  cum- 
bered and  retarded  by  the  author's  overscrupulousness.  At  the 
foundation  of  Pater's  conception  of  prose  there  is  an  architectural 
idea.  His  phrases,  sentences,  paragraphs  are  controlled  by  a 
principle  that  is  not  purely  of  the  eye  or  the  ear,  but  a  harmony  of 
both.  He  is  a  builder:  but  the  noble  walls  of  such  severe  recti- 
tude and  faultless  delicacy  have  risen  to  music.  How  well  he 
knew  the  essential  oflice  of  prose  as  representative  of  .sound  rather 
than  of  sight  is  to  be  recognized  in  his  curious  endeavor  toward  a 
vocal  effect  by  that  idiosyncrasy  of  'Well  !'  and  'say  I '  and  other 
peculiarities  of  punctuation." 

The  writer  speaks  of  the  prose  of  Mr.  Henry  James  as  one  to 
whose  virtue  "less  than  justice  has  perhaps  l)een  done"  because 
his  "art  is  so  original,  subtle,  and  perplexing."  He  sees  in  it  the 
following  "curious,  elusive  characteristic  with  which,  no  doubt, 
every  reader  will  be  acquainted,  and  none  find  it  easy  to  describe." 

Thus  : 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  best  exprest  by  saying  that  there  is  a  strange 
sense  of  whispering  and  listenmg — faint  reverberations  straying 
through  this  rare  prose  which,  in  a  way  entirely  peculiar  to  .Mr. 
James,  sometimes  astonishes  and  sometimes  puzzles,  but  seldom 
fails  to  delight." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  put  in  these  words  : 


"  But  there  seem  to  be  no  more  than  a  few  exceptions  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  picturesque  style  ;  and  since  the  appeal  is  now 
so  exclusively  to  the  eye,  since  the  'rhythm  of  prose  '  has  become 
so  rare  a  thing,  it  is  remarkable  how  deficient  in  loftiness,  wing, 
power,  passion,  current  writing  has  become.  Save  the  authors 
already  named,  and  a  few  others  who,  like  them,  have  maintained 
their  fidelity  to  the  old  impulse  and  so  preserved  the  echo  of  the 
old  beauty,  to  whom  can  we  look  for  any  fit  utterance  of  thoughts 
beyond  the  common  or  hopes  above  the  mean  .''  English  prose 
seems  to  have  diminished  grievously  from  its  full-flowing  glory, 
and  one  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  recall  the  eloquent  lament  of 
Wordsworth  : 

That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  Bogs  and  Sands 

Should  perish. 

It  is  the  plain  business  of  criticism  (to  use  a  tiresome  phrase)  to 
keep  uncorrupted  the  standard  of  noble  prose,  tho  the  sins  of 
vulgarity  and  violence  be  multiplied  daily." 


SERIOUS  EFFECT  OF  THE  "COMICS" 

npHE  coarse  and  brutal  type  of  fun  set  before  our  children  by 
*-  the  comic  sections  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  debases  not  only 
their  esthetic  but  their  moral  standards,  asserts  Miss  Maud  Sum- 
mers. Miss  Summers,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  known 
story-tellers  for  children  in  this  country,  uttered  this  warning  in 
the  course  of  an  address  before  the  American  Playgrounds  Con- 
gress which  recently  convened  in  New  York  City.  The  stories 
told  pictorially  by  these  supplements,  and  so  eagerly  watched  for 
each  week  by  thousands  of  children,  emphasize  and  apparently 
condone  "deceit,  cunning,  and  disrespect  for  gray  hairs."  As 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Tiiiies  Miss  Summers  says  : 

"The  comic  supplement  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  lowering 
the  standard  of  literary  appreciation  and  debasing  the  morals  of 
the  children  of  this  country.  It  teaches  children  to  laugh  when 
boys  throw  water  from  an  upper  window  upon  an  apple-woman,  or 
outwit  an  old  and  infirm  man.  Humor  has  its  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  childhood,  and  it  would  be  well  if  gifted  writers  for  chil- 
dren could  be  found  capable  of  substituting  genuine  fun  for  the 
coarse,  vulgar  type  now  so  prominent. 

"The  child  learns  in  but  one  way,  by  reproducing  in  his  own 
activity  the  thing  he  wishes  to  be.  By  means  of  the  imagination 
the  child  forms  a  mental  picture,  which  he  holds  in  mind  and 
strives  to  imitate.  Therefore,  the  most  vital  purpose  of  the  story 
is  to  give  high  ideals  which  are  reproduced  in  character." 

It  is  consequently  of  the  utmost  importance,  she  goes  on  to  say, 
that  stories  for  children,  whether  told  pictorially  or  verbally,  shall 
have  at  heart  a  spiritual  truth.  "This  truth,"  she  explains,  "may 
be  any  one  of  the  many  virtues,  .such  as  generosity,  kindness, 
hospitality,  courage,  heroism,  and  chivalry."  Moreover,  "it  should 
be  worked  out  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  according  to  the  im- 
mutable law  of  literature,  the  law  of  compensation,  which  rewards 
*the  good,  and  of  retributive  justice,  which  punishes  the  bad." 
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LOG-ROLLING  FOR   CHESIERTON 

St  )M  K  anoiiyir.oiis  English  writer  is  louiuliy  accused  by  a  lo- 
viewerin  The  Outlook  (London,  September  5)  of  the  literary 
sin  of  log-rolling.  An  "elaborately  foolish  book" — as  the  reviewer 
calls  it — has  been  written  about  no  less  a  person  tlian  Mr.  C].  K. 
Chesterton.  Who  the  wiiter  of  the  book  actually  is  causes  consid- 
erable interest  among  the  literary  paragraj^hers.  The  reviewer  in 
Tlw  Outlook  admits  that  "only  a  cleverish  person  cr.uld  ha\c 
written  it,"  and  hints  that  it  came  frt)m  tiie  clique  surrounding  tiie 
modern  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  book  contains  reproductions  of  "four 
photographs  of  '(].  K.  C  at  the  interesting  ages  of  thirteen,  sev- 
enteen, thirty-one,  and  appaiiently  in  the  present  maturity  of  iiis 
intellectual  charms."  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  in  The  Sphere  {\ .on - 
don)  says  he  "should  not  be  very  much  surprized  to  hear  that  it 
was  Mr.  Chesterton  himself."  It  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Chesterton, 
"  the  cleverest  woman  in  the  world."  Mr.  Shorter  adds  without 
trying  to  enforce  tiie  point  as  argument  :  "  Kvery  sensible  husband 
thinks  his  wife  t".  at.  altho  Mr.  Hr.rrie's  brilliant  play  ['What  Kvery 
Woman  Knows']  seems  to  imply  that  only  women  know  that  they 
are  cleverer  than  the  men."  At  all  events,  t!K'l)ook,  which  ought 
later  to  become  known  on  this  side  the  water,  gives  some  personal 
details  concerning  its  subject  that  are  interesting  especially  in  the 
sarcastic  way  the  reviewer  for  The  Outlook  reports  them.  After 
imagining  the  author  and  Mr.  Chesterton  to  settle  the  responsibility 
for  t!ie  book  "when  they  next  meet  at  their  favored  tavern  in  Fleet 
Street,"  the  reviewer  goes  on  : 

"The  great  man  must  be  handled  gently,  for  we  learn  that,  tho 
in  his  benign  moments  he  unbends  over  a  toy  theater,  he  seldom 
walks  the  streets  without  a  sword-stick  in  his  right  hand  and  a  re- 
volver hidden  within  the  folds  of  his  romantic  cape.  'He  talks, 
especially  in  argument,  with  powerful  voice  and  gesture.  He 
laughs  at  his  own  jokes  loudly  and  with  unaffected  enjoyment.' 
But  as  his  habits  are  strictly  moderate  (he  will  'sit  for  hours  over 
a  bumper  of  Burgundy  ')  we  trust  that  the  mimic  Dr.  Johnson  will 
be  content  to  dispose  of  the  simian  Mr.  Boswell  witli  nothing  worse 
than  a  burst  of  his  Rabelaisian  laughter. 

".After  all,  it  is  very  good  advertisement  for  Mr.  Chesterton,  and 
will  relieve  him  from  th.e  necessity  of  advertising  himself— a  task 
which  his  simple  nature  would  abhor.  We  make  no  excuse  for  in- 
troducing the  personal  details  about  his  daily  li.e,  for  the  author 
declares  that  they  are  essential  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  pub- 
lished works.  'There  may  bj  men  whose  art  work  is  a  thing  uttti  ly 
separate  from  their  ])ersonality.  1  do  not  know.  I  can  not  con- 
ceive what  they  can  be  like;  but  they  may  exist.  One  thing  is 
certain  :  Mr.  Chesterton  is  not  such  a  man.  To  him  thought  and 
conduct  are  alike  expressions  of  human  personality.'  This  passage 
—  lloswell  junior's,  not  Johnson  minor's— is  a  fair  example  of  the 
writing  throur^^hout  the  book.  The  greater  number  of  its  pages  not 
devoted  to  nauseating  eulogy  are  taken  up  with  what  the  author 
thinksof  what  Mr.  Chesterton  has  said  or  written  about  some  other 
author  or  critic.  It  is  like  a  parcel  of  Japanese  boxes,  one  inside 
the  other,  and  nothing  in  the  last." 

Lest  .Mr.  Chesterton  should  be  too  much  pulfed  up  by  the  book 
in  wliich  he  has  tried  to  reveal  himself  or  in  which  "the  unkind 
friend"  has  set  him  forth,  the  present  reviewer  gives  him  anctlur 
side  of  the  shield.      He  writes: 

".Mr.  Chesterton,  fresh  witii  the  daily  or  weekly  papers  which 
he  honors  with  his  signed  contributions,  provides  capital  reading 
for  idle  minutes.  For  he  has  a  quaint  wit  of  his  own,  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  uncoordinated  reading,  and  an  independent  mind.  Into 
everything  he  j)ublishes  he  throws  a  personal  note  which  is  not 
unattrac  ive.  In  some  ways,  perhaps,  tho  more  pretentious,  he  is 
almost  as  racy  as  Mr.  (i.  K.  Sims  in  The  /Referee.  Hut  he  might 
do  much  belter  work,  as  ids  '  Browning'  showed,  if  he  could  e.scape 
from  his  own  flattered  ego  and  forget  the  gaping  toadies  who  are 
f,)rever  adjuring  him  to  be  himself.  The  fear  is  that  he  will  not 
grow  tirefl  of  them  soon  enough  to  make  a  fresh  start.  But  how 
is  a  consciously  clever  young  man  to  find  his  bearings  when  he 
reads  that  'discussing  Mr.  Cliesterton  is  nf)t  a  question  of  literal y 
criticism  ;  it  is  a  question  of  i)ra(  tical  politics  "?    The  ;  i;th(  r  is  at 


great  pain-,  to  trace  the  progress  ol  his  hero  through  the  phases  of 
opinion  undergone  by  most  lads  who  are  trying  to  think  for  them- 
selves. To  the  reader  who  looks  upon  Mr.  Chesterton  as  a  subtle 
and  suggestive,  if  sometimes  perverse,  critic  of  letters,  it  is  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference  why  he  became  a  pro-Boer  and  whether 
his  home-rule  principles  for  Ireland  are  consistent  with  basic 
imperialism.  We  care  not  at  all  about  Mr.  Frederic  Harri.son's 
positivism  when  he  is  elucidating  Tennyson  or  about  Lord  Morley'.s. 
radicalism  when  he  is  di.scussing  \'oltaire's  life  and  writings.  It 
was  because  Mr.  Chesterton  had  not  apparently  grown  out  of  an 
unduly  lingering  youthfulness  that  his  "Browning,'  in  spite  of  its 
charm  at  the  outset,  became  tiresome  long  bel<;re  the  end.  It  re- 
calls the  archness  of  an  elderly  and  not  too  well-preserved  virgin 
lady.  What  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Chesterton,  or  has  been  hitherto, 
is  that  apparently  he  can  not  stay  a  moderately  long  course.  In 
the  sycophantic  volume  from  an  anonymous  critic  there  have  been 
reproduced  some  striking  verses  which  we  never  read  since  they 
were  lirst  published,  yet  they  had  not  altogether  vanished  from  the 
memory.  As  a  minor  poet  .Mr.  Chesterton  had  a  favorable  begin- 
ning, and  his  criticism  is  illuminated  with  many  bright  flashes, 
i'^'.,  when  he  says  of  Dickens  that  'whenever  he  tried  to  describe 
change  in  a  character  he  made  a  mess  of  it,  as  in  the  repentance 
of  Dombey  or  the  apparent  deterioration  of  Boffin.'" 

Other  reviewers,  it  must  be  said  in  fairness,  do  not  take  the 
hookas  so  much  a  matter  of  offense.  ".A  Man  of  Kent"  who 
writes  in  J'he  British  Weekly,  thinks  it  "by  no  means  a  bad  or  a 
stupid  book,"  tho  his  chief  gratitude  to  the  author,  whoever  he 
may  be,  is  that  at  last  it  has  been  let  out  that  Mr.  Chesterton's 
middle  name  is  "  Keith." 


WHAT   KILLED  HENRY  IRVING 

T  \  liie  concluding  chapter  of  Ellen  Terry's  memoirs  {Mi  L  lure's, 
-■■  October)  she  writes  of  the  last  days  of  Henry  Irving.  The 
doctor  had  warned  Irving  not  to  play  "The  Bells"  again  after  an 
illness  that  attacked  him  in  the  spring  of  1905.  He  saw  the 
"terrible  emotional  strain  'The  Bells'  put  upon  Henry,"  writes 
Miss  Terry — "how  he  never  could  play  the  part  of  .\fatthias 
'on  liis  head,"  as  he  could  /.oiiis  .\'/.,  for  example."  Miss 
Terry  goes  on  in  words  .ilmost  in.])l\ing  that  Matthias  killed 
hir.i.     We  lead  : 

"livery  lime  he  heard  the  sound  oi  bells,  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart  must  have  nearly  killed  liim.  He  used  always  to  turn  cjuite 
white — there  was  no  trick  about  it.  It  was  imagination  acting 
physically  on  the  body. 

"  IJis  death  as  ylA//////tfj- — the  death  of  a  strong,  robust  man — 
was  different  from  all  his  other  stage  deaths.  He  did  really 
almost  die — he  imagined  ileath  with  such  horrible  intensity. 
His  eyes  would  disappear  ujiw.ird.  his  face  grow  grav,  his  limbs 
c.ld.  ' 

"N.)  wonder,  then,  that  tlie  lirst  time  that  the  Wolverhampton 
di.itor's  warning  was  disregarded,  and  Henry  played  'The  Bells  ' 
at  Bradford,  his  heart  could  not  stand  the  strain.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  last  death  as  Matthias,  he  was  dead. 

"What  a  heroic  thing  was  that  last  performance  of  Beiket  which 
came  between  !  I  am  told  by  those  who  were  in  the  company  at 
the  time  that  he  was  obviously  suffering  and  dazed  this  last  night 
of  life.  But  he  went  through  it  all  as  usual.  All  that  he  had  done 
for  years,  he  did  faithfully  for  the  last  time. 

"  \  es.  I  know  it  seems  sad  to  the  ordinary  mind  that  he  should 
have  died  in  the  entrance  to  a  hotel  in  a  country  town,  with  no 
friend,  no  relation  near  him  ;  only  his  faithful  and  devoted  servant, 
W.dter  Collinson,  whom — as  was  not  his  usual  custom — he  had 
aske<l  to  drive  back  to  the  hotel  with  him  that  night,  was  there. 
I  )o  I  not  feel  the  tr.agedy  of  the  beautiful  body,  for  so  many  years 
the  house  of  a  thousand  souls,  being  laid  out  in  death  by  hands 
faithful  and  devoted  enough,  but  not  the  hands  of  his  kindred 
either  in  blood  or  in  sympathy  .' 

"  1  di>  feel  it,  yet  I  know  it  was  more  appropriate  to  such  a  man 
than  thedeathbed  where  friends  and  relations  weep.  Henry  Irving 
belonged  to  England,  not  to  a  family.  England  showed  that  she 
knew  it  when  she  buried  him  in  Westminster  Abbey." 
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The  Study  of  international  law  has  been 
rendered  doubly  necessary  in  this  country 
since  a  quasiimperial  policy  has  brought 
the  United  States  into  closer  contact  with 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  and  their 
interests  in  Asia.  The  present  volume 
contains  a  compendious  history  of  this 
science  from  the  earliest  times.  While 
the  work  of  Judge  Davis  has  been  before 
the  public  for  several  years  and  has  re- 
ceived the  appreciation  which  it  so  well 
merits,  this  third  and  most  recent  edition 
has  moved  with  the  course  of  events  and 
has  kept  pace  with  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  relations 
of  those  states  which  are  to  be  considered 
as  Darties  to  the  law  of  nations.      America 


became  an  important  member  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  Great  Powers  as  soon  as  she  be- 
gan to  mo\'e  in  foreign  international  politics. 
It  was  this  country  that  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia convened  the  last  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague.  A  summarized  account 
of  the  conclusions  reached  at  this  Conference 
is  contained  in  the  present  volume,  with 
full  texts  of  the  several  treaties  and  dec- 
larations concluded  there.  Mr.  Davis 
has  put  under  obligation  not  only  every 
student  of  law,  but  e\ery  jjublicist  and 
newspaper  editor  who  needs  a  reliable  book 
of  re.erence  on  the  international  cuestions 
of  the  hour. 
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Minot.  Charles  S.  The  Problem  of  Age.  Growth, 
and  Death.  8vo,  pp.  280.  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons. 
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While  this  volume  forms  a  number  in 
"The    Science    Series"    of    the    publishers 


and  is  mainly  of  interest  lo  jji-olessional 
biologists,  as  its  chapters  arc  ba.sed  on  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Lowell 
Institute,  they  naturally  i)<)ssess  a  more 
or  less  general  and  popular  interest.  The 
thesi.;  of  the  work  is  "  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  protoplasm"  in  lixing  organ- 
isms. "The  increase  to  1)C  considered 
is  not  that  which  takes  place  at  large  in 
the  body  of  the  growing  animal,  but  that 
which  takes  place  within  the  limits  of  single 
cells,  and  occurs  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  proportion  betvvcen  the  cell-body  and 
the  nucleus  in  \olume  of  bulk  is  changed 
— the  cell-body  becoming  relalix-ely  either 
larger,  as  more  frequently  hap])cns,  or 
smaller,  as  happens  in  sjiecial  cases." 
Dr.  Minot  thinks  he  can  find  by  ^;llld\•ing 
the  proportion  between  the  nucleu:;  and  the 
cell-body  certain  laws  which  elucidate  the 
problems  of  growth,  differentiation,  death, 
and  sex.  In  illustrating  the  problem  of 
old  age  and  death  as  explained  by  thi.s 
theor}',  which  he  styles  cytomorphosis, 
the  writer  sometimes  comes  near  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Osier,  altho  oppo.sed  to 
him  biologically.  In  his  chapter  or  lecture 
on  "The  Four  Laws  of  Age"  he  says  that: 
"The  great  inajority  of  men  lose  the 
])ower  of  learning,  doubtless  some  more 
and  some  less,  we  will  say,  at  twenty-five 
years.  Few  men  after  twenty-five  are 
able  to  learn  much."  "I  think  that 
Dr.  Osier  j^robably  took  a  far  too  amiable 
view  of  mankind,"  i.e.,  in  declaring  that 
"the  man  of  forty  }'ears  is  seldom  the 
productive  man." 

But  while  Dr.  Osier  maintains  that 
"a  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries,"  and  seven 
other  biologists  whom  Dr.  Minot  enumer- 
ates have  each  a  different  theory  of  de- 
generation and  death,  these,  he  affirms, 
all  "are  to  be  rejected,  condemned,  and 
fought  against."  Yet  he  modestly  states, 
with  regard  to  his  own  theory  of  cyto- 
morphosis, that  the  subjects  discus',;  in 
his  present  book  have  "received  relatively 
little  attention  from  biologists."  He, 
therefore,  has  relied  "almost  exclusively 
upon  his  own  investigation;  accordingly 
the  conclusions  have  a  personal  charac- 
ter, in  the  .sense  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  the  critical  judgment  of 
biologists."  In  other  words,  the  author 
can  make  a  claim  which  gives  additional 
value    to    lii:;   vv'ork.      P^i;;    views   are    to   a 
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large    extent    new — he    is    here    throwing 

down  his  gri  ntlec  to  the  biological  world. 
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Thompson,  J.  Arthur.  Heredity.  8vo,  pp.  605. 
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The  author  proposes  in  this  work  to  set 
forth  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner  the 
phenomena  of  heredity  and  inheritance  as 
far  as  the.se  are  known  and  recognized  by 
scientific  men.  We  find  in  his  work  a  con- 
cise and  exhaustive  statement  of  those  gen- 
eral conclusions  upon  this  subject  which 
are  recognized  as  indisputable.  The  more 
important  theories  which  scientific  men 
have  formulated  in  the  matter  are  thor- 
oughly expounded.  Particularly  valuaVile 
are  Professor  Thomp  on's  observations 
with  regard  to  the  practical  aspect  of  this 
doctrine.  He  has,  moreover,  brought  his 
treatment  of  this  important  subject  quite 
up  to  the  most  recent  results  arrived  at  by 
modern  science.  As  a  corollary  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  heredity  is  treated 
by  him,  not  as  Darwinism,  for  he  follows 
Weismann  in  believing  that  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient evidence  extant  to  warrant  a  be'ief 
in  the  transmission  of  acquired  character- 
istics. He  shows  himself  to  be  a  fully 
equipped  and  cautious  investigator,  and 
beginning  with  a  clear  and  ctjuijilete  def- 
inition of  heredity  and  inheritance,  he 
gives  us  an  analysis  of  the  various  modes 
of  physical  reproduction.  He  next  con- 
siders the  oscillating  variation  in  heredi- 
tary types  and  describes  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner  the  physical  basis  of 
reproduction,  a  subject  which  is  fully  il- 
lustrated by  micro.scopic  diagrams.  It  is 
on  this  point  especially  that  he  has  .shown 
li'iw  far  .science  has  prest  on  beyond 
what  we  may  almost  call  the  crude  guesses 
made  by  Darwin  in  the  domain  of  heredity. 


The  laboratory  and  tlio  microscope  have 
furnished  scientific  certainty  to  what  the 
early  evolutionists  merely  surmi.-ed.  while 
these  more  accurate  instruments  have  been 
enabled  to  analyze  and  sometimes  to  dis- 
prove whit  at  first  was  eagerly  accepted 
as  almost  a  revelation.  While  physiolo- 
gists and  biologists  will  find  in  this  work 
the  most  comjjlete  -~ummary  of  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  on  the  subject  by  jihysi- 
cal  research.  Professor  Thompson  has  also 
briefly  outlined  the  social  and  moral  aspects 
of  the  problem. 

In  s])ile  of  its  condensation,  tliis  is  the 
only  book  in  the  language  which  has 
methodically  handled  heredity  from  its 
origin  in  physical  reproduction  to  its 
further  develoi)ment  in  social  phenomena. 
The  work  is  enriched  with  an  exhaustive 
bibliography  of  some  ninety-five  i)ages,  as 
well  as  an  index. 

Tomllnson,  Everett  T.  Mad  .\nthony's  Scout: 
A  Story  of  the  Winter  of  1777  78.  lilustrateiV 
i2mo.  pp.  385.  Boston  Houghton,  MitTlin  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Tyrrell,  George.  Medievalism:  .\  Reply  to  Car- 
dinal Mercier.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-210.  New  York:  Long- 
mans. Green   &  Co. 

VIele,  Herman  Knickerbocker.  Heartbreak  Hill: 
A  Comedv  Romance.  Illustrated,  izmo,  pp.  330. 
New  York:    Duffield   &  Co. 

Walling,  William  English.  Russia's  Message. 
8vo,  pp.  47f).      New  York     Doubleday,  Page    &  Co. 

A  novel  with  a  ])urpose  or  a  problem 
novel  is  sometimes  read  as  children  take 
a  bitter  powder  in  a  spoonful  of  jam. 
It  loses  all  credit,  all  charm  and  fascination 
when  once  it  is  found  to  convey  a  moral  or 
propound  a  doctrine  or  a  fad.  History 
with  a  ])ur]3ose  is  a  much  more  dangerous 
thing  to  read  as  it  is  a  much  more  ri.sky 
thing  to  write.  Yet  Mr.  Walling,  the 
socialist  and  journalist  who  lives  or  has 
lived  in  a  university  settlement  in  Xew 
York  City,  purposes  in  this  present  work 
to  write  an  account  of  »he  political  con- 
dition oi  things  in  Russia  at  this  moment, 
from  the  point  of  view  that  Russia  is  to 
be  the  political  instructor  of  the  world 
and  is  inaugurating  a  new  Saturnian  age, 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  ])attern  to  all  other 
civilized  nations.  He  accordingly  dedi- 
cates his  work  "to  the  men  and  women 
who  in  all  walks  of  life  are  contending 
against  forces  that  are  trying  to  introduce 
into  America  the  dcs])otism  and  class- 
rule  of  Eastern  Eurojje."  Yet  Eastern 
Europe,  at  least  as  far  as  theories  go,  is 
successfully  opposing  despotism  and  class 
rule,  he  declares.  In  this  chapter  on 
"Russia's  Message"  he  tells  us: 


"The  Russian  Revolution  gives  the 
world  more  than  a  social  program.  The 
new  Russian  ideas  tend  to  Te\'olutionize 
the  \ery  basis  of  modern  thought,  not  only 
with  regard  to  society,  but  with  regard 
to  all  life.  They  tend  to  revolutionize  the 
method  of  reasoning  and  feeling  of  nvTv 
indiindual  (the  italics  are  ours).  They 
attack  the  modem  religion." 

■ '  The  Russian  people  are  reaching  a  new 
conception  of  life,  even  of  science,  art,  and 
religion." 

"This  is  the  reason  why  Russia  is  lead- 
ing, not  only  in  social  thinking  and  ideals, 
but  in  all  the  realms  of  spiritual  life." 

Such  is  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  after 
having  spent  some  years  in  Russia  con- 
versing with  her  statesmen,  reformers,  and 
revolutionaries.  Many  books  have  already 
been  written  to  describe  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  Czar''-  Empire  as  Mr. 
Walling  describes  them,  ^.A  what  he  can 
])ossibly  mean  when  he  talks  of  Russia 
"leading  the  world"  after  giving  the 
account  .set  down  in  this  volume  is  to  us 
incomprehensible.  Russia,  according  to 
his  testimony,  has  failed  in  her  so-called 
revolution  because  it  has  been  checked 
by  what  he  styles  "the  slow  massacre 
system."  'The  Czar's  Army  of  Revenge" 
has  always  been  on  hand  as  the  "peasant 
parties  abandon  hope  in  the  Douma." 
The  only  message  to  the  nations  which 
Russia  has  so  far  conveyed  is  that  of  revo- 
lutionary failure,  revolutionary  vacillation, 
and  anarchy. 

We  must  credit  the  author  with  giving 
us  a  great  deal  of  learned  socialistic  dis- 
quisition, yet  the  work  is  dry  and  we  think 
he  made  a  mistake  in  the  course  he  took 
when  he  declares,  "I  have  not  dwelt  on 
personal  experience."  In  a  work  of  this 
sort  the  ego  is  everything  and  dialog  the 
great  lightener  of  tedium  ini)olitical  writing. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  forty- 
six  pages  of  excellent  photographs,  the 
appendix  containing  documents  connected 
with  the  so-called  revolution,  and  the  full 
index  with  which  he  has  equipped  his  book. 

Walsh,  Joseph  (Edited  byl.  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  for  the  Study, 
Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  Feb. 
I.  n)o6,  to  Feb  i,  1907.  An  account  of  the  General 
and  Special  Clinical  and  Ppthological  work  done  by 
Members  of  the  Staff  at  the  Institute  during  the  year. 
8vo,  pp.  430.     Philaiielphia:    Henry  Phipps  Instiuue 

Wilson,  Woodrow.  Constitutional  Government  in 
the  United  States.  1 2mo.  pp.  23O.  New  York  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Yeats.     William    B..  and  Lady  Gregory.      The 

Unicom    from    the   Stars,  and    other    Plays.       ijmo, 
pp.  210.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1  "jo. 

Zwemer.  Samuel  M.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Brown, 
Arthur  Judson,  D.D.  The  Nearer  and  Farther 
East:  Outline  Studies  of  Moslem  Lands  and  of  Siam, 
Burma,  and  Korea.  Map.  i2mo,  pp.  xi-32s.  New 
York     The  Macmillan  Co.     50  cents  net. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The   Gloucester  Mother. 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 

When  Autumn  winds  are  high 
They  wake  and  trouble  me. 
With  thoughts  ot  people  lost 
A-coming  on  the  coast. 
And  all  the  ships  at  sea. 

How  dark,  how  dark  and  cold, 
And  fearful  in  the  waves. 
Are  tired  folk  who  lie  not  still 
And  quiet  in  their  graves; — 
In  moving  w.iters  deep. 
That  will  not  let  men  sleep 
As  they  may  sleep  on  any  hill. 
May  sleep  ashore  till  time  is  old. 
And  all  the  earth  is  frosty  cold. — 
Under  the  flowers  a  thousand  springs 
They  sleep  and  dream  of  many  things. 

God  bless  them  all  who  die  at  sea! 
If  they  must  sleep  in  restless  waves, 
God  make  them  dream  they  are  ashore, 
With  grass  above  their  graves. 

— McClure's  Magazine  (October). 


The  Toller. 

By  Theodosia  Garrison. 

Nay,  let  me  play  a  while  ere  day  grows  late. 

So  brief  the  sunlight  and  this  task  so  great, 
What  wonder  that  I  yearn  to  drop  the  strand 
And  mar  the  pattern  with  a  ruthless  hand 

Of  this  I  weave,  and,  in  the  weaving,  hate! 

What  profits  :t  if,  long  compelled  to  wait, 
At  twiligh.  by  the  finished  work  I  stand 
Too  weary  for  that  gipsying  I  planned? 

Nay.  let  me  play  a  while  ere  day  grows  late. 

My  truant  comrades  call  without  the  gate, 
"Ah,  little  sister,  throw  a  jest  at  fate. 

And  laugh,  and  join  us."     All  the  spring-thrilled 

land 
Lures  me  with  sweet  insistence  and  command. 
Taskmistress  Life,  be  once  compassionate, 
Nay,  let  me  play  a  while  ere  day  grows  late. 

— Cosmopolitan  Magazine  (November). 


PERSONAL 

King  Edward  Free  from  Debt. — Edward  of 
England  is  reported  as  wearing  a  smile  of  such  un- 
usual breadth  and  amiability  as  to  excite  remark 
among  those  who  see  him.  His  good  spirits  are  ex- 
plained in  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York  5mm 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  this  monarch  of  a  worldwide 
empire  is  out  of  debt!  It  seems  that  when  Edward 
was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Queen  Victoria  was  living 
in  retirement,  he  had  to  act  as  representative  of  the 
Crown  on  many  occasions,  receive  foreign  monarchs, 
and  live  in  a  style  suitable  to  a  sovereign,  on  an  in- 
come of  $400,000  a  year.  Victoria  was  enjoying  an 
income  of  $3,000,000.     We  read  further: 

For  some  ten  years  things  went  on  smoothly 
enough  externally  while  the  Prince  got  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt.  At  length  the  day  came  when  the 
Rothschilds  would  no  longer  provide  money  for  him. 
An  appeal  for  assistance  made  to  Queen  Victoria 
met  with  a  refusal;  her  son's  extravagance,  she  said, 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

It  was  only  when  the  Prince  threatened  to  throw 
himself  on  the  generosity  of  Parliament,  a  procedure 
most  distasteful  to  Queen  Victoria,  because  she  had 
to  resort  to  it  so  often  for  her  numerous  family,  that 
she  was  moved  on  two  occasions  to  provide  some 
assistance.  Then  arose  a  series  of  private  benefactors 
who  either  from  personal  devotion  or  worldly  am- 
bition devoted  their  wealth  to  restoring  the  Prince's 
financial  position. 

The  first  of  these  was  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  a  man  1 
who  had  begun  life  as  a  working  hat-maker.    He  went 
to   India   in   the   days  when   the    India   Company's 
officials,  military  and  civil,  wore  wonderful  headgear. 


gou  anti  ?^enrp  CJjoreau 


^ENRY  THOREAU- bless  him!— proved 
that  a  man  can  hve  happily  on  twenty-seven 
cents  a  week  and  have  two-thirds  of  his  time 
to  himself.  He  lived  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond 
in  a  little  cabin  built  mostly  of  second-hand  boards 
which  he  bought  of  an  Irish  laborer  for  $4.25.^ 

But  Henry  didn't  buy  his  breakfast-food  in  nice 
paper  boxes  with  pictures  on  'em,  modern  style.  He 
dug  it  out  of  his  field  back  of  the  Pond  with  his 
own  brown  hands. 

And  what  an  appetite  he  had ! 

But  Thoreau  was  a  strange,  shy  man  who  didn't 
care  shucks  for  what  we  call  "comforts."  YOU  are 
not  at  all  like  him.  YOU  want  to  live  in  a  nice 
house,  have  your  friends  around  you,  be  able  to  take 
a  trip  somewhere  once  in  a  while,  and  be  worth  a 
little  money  sometime  or  other  and  take  things  easy. 

Isn't  it  so  ? 

Of  course  it  is,  and  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  have 
that  kind  of  an  ambition.  Thrift  is  a  good  target  for 
any  man  or  woman  to  aim  at  and  an  easy  one  to  hit 
— if  you  are  a  member  of  The  Fortune  Colon]),  an 
institution  which  will  help  you  on  the  dollar-side  of 
your  life  as  nothing  else  does  or  can. 

Now  you  really  ought  to  read  tmo  books. 

For  your  heart's  sake  you  should  read  Henry 
Thoreau's  "Walden,"  which  you  can  get  at  the 
book  store ;  for  your  pocket's  sake  you  should  read 
Horo  to  Build  a  Fortune  in  Ten  Years, "  which 
you  can  only  get  by  writing  to  me.  It  doesn't  cost 
^ou  anything — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  for  it. 
It  tells  all  about  The  Fortune  Colony  and  how  you 
may  belong  to  it.  You  will  probably  like  it  well 
enough  to  let  your  friends  read  it. 

Do  you  want  it? 


""^^jle^^ 


y?V|EMBERSHlP  in  The 
TTTi  I  Fortune  Colony  is  divided 
^  into  three Classes--Class  A, 

Class  Band  Class  C.  These  C/asses 
are  sub-divided  into  Sections,  each 
with  a  limited  membership. 

Class  A  (Section  One)  consists 
of  Members  who  elect  to  build  for 
themselves,  through  The  Fortune 
Colony,  little  fortunes  of  $1,000 
each.  Section  One,  Class  A,  is 
strictly  limited  to  600  memberships. 

Class  S  (Section  One)  consists 
of  Members  who  decide  on  $2,- 
000  as  the  amount  they  wish  to 
acquire,  and  is  limited  to  300 
Memberships. 

Class  C  (Section  One)  consists 
of  Members  who  wish  to  build 
fortunes  of  larger  amounts  and  is 
limited  to  100  Memberships. 

Back  of  all  Memberships, 
guaranteeing  them,  are  the 
interest-bearing  Gold  Bonds 
of  a  great  business  corpora- 
tion famed  throughout  the 
world  for  commercial 
strength  and  fidelity  and 
having  ASSETS  OF  MORE 
THAN  TEN  MILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS. 

Applications  for  Membership  in 
The  Fortune  Colony  may  be  mailed 
from  any  Post  Office  in  the  world. 
But  first  write  for  booklet  "  How 
to  Build  a  Fortune  in  Ten 
Years.  ' '  Men,  women  and  young 
people  engaged  in  all  trades  and 
callings  are  eligible  for  Member- 
ship. Upon  the  approval  of  an 
application  for  Membership  the 
Member  becomes  immediately  a 
fortune-builder,  and  is  associated 
in  strong  financial  fellowship  with 
thrifty  people  of  intelligence  and 
character  who  have  decided  not 
to  let  their  money  interest  go  hap- 
hazard, but  rather  to  work  them 
out  systematically  to  an  ample  and 
satisfying  result,  thus  realizing  in 
their  lives  worthy  personal  success 
and  economic  justice. 


Addr 


C|)e  jfortune  Colonp 

ot  tbe  Citp  of  IRew  l^orft 


Sicbarb  ^ijjbtman,  pre?ibent,  437'-L  jFif  tl)  aiiJC,  BeW  gorfe  Citp 


"^rjahfon^ 

^^  ^^  ^^^  FLAT  CLASJP 

carti:rs 

'pWO-AND-A-KALF  million  wearers  have  seven  convincing  reasons  for  pre- 
■••      ferring  the  "  BRIGHTON  "  to  any  other  garter. 

It  fits— it  lies  flat  as  a  coin — it  cannot  become  accidentally  undone— it  never  binds 
or  slips— it  keeps  the  sock  perfectly  smooth— it  is  rustless — it  cannot  catch  in  the 
trousers-leg. 

Add  to  this,  lightness  of  weight,  strength  of  construction  and  beauty  of  finish.'and 
you  have  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  "  BRIGHTON  "  Garters. 

"  BRIGHTON  "  FLAT  CLASP  GARTERS  are  to  be  had  in 

all   standard  colors,  also  in  fancy  striped  and  figured  effects. 

PK1<;K  S.5  CE.\TS  a  pair  at  your  dealer's  or  sent  by  mail  on  ri  ceipt  of  price 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  COMPANY,  718  Market  St.,  Dept.  "  L."  Phikdelphia 

Makers  of  "BRIGHTON  "  GAKTERS,  •■  PIONEEU  "  .SUSPENDERS  and      PIONEER"  BELTS. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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lOctober  3, 


The  Most  Satisfactory  Light-^ 

"THE  Angle  I^mp  is  not  the  only  method  of  lighting  your  home,  but,  laken  all 

*    in  all,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory.     For  while  it  floods  \<)ur  room  with  the 

finest.  M)ftcst  and  niost  restful  light,  making  your  home  more  cosy  and  inviting, 

it  requires  almost  as  little  atieniion  as  gas  or  electric  light,  i>  as  simple  ai  d  i  on- 

venient  to  operate  as  either  and  actually  cost*  less 

to  burn  than  the  ordinary  trdublesome  old  style 

lamp.     Our  catalog  "47"  (■'^f-'nt  free  on  retjuest) 

explains  how  a  new  principle  applied  to  burning 

common  kerosene  has  so  complttely  done  away 

with  all  the  smoke,  odor,  and  bother  of  ordinary 

lamps  that  such  people  as  ex- I'resident  Cleveland, 

the    Rockefellers,    Carnegies,  ("ookes,  etc.,   who 

wouldn't  think  of  using  ordinary  I amps,have  chosen 

THE   ANGLE  LAMP 

for  Kghting  their  homes  and  estates  in  preference  to  gas  or  electricity,  gasoline,  acetylene,  or 
any  other  method  of  lighting. 

This  cauloi;  tells  how  the  specLil  Angle  humerand  the  sh.ipe  of  the  glassware  (see  illustration)  gives  combustion 
so  perfect  th\t  the  An^le  Lamp  never  smokes  or  smells  whether  burned  at  full  height  or  turned  low ;  how  the  lamp 
is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas  ;  the  advantage  of  having  the  under-shadow  of  the  lamps  done  away  with  com- 
pletely; why  the  -Angle  Lamp  bums  '  i  to  '  3  less  oil  than  any  other  tor  the  same  amount  of  light.  And  then  offers  \  ou  a 
Orj  r\j»^»«'  Tl*isil  ^"'^  '"  '*  "'"''* — fives  you  the  benefit  of  our  ten  years'  experience  with  the  all 
*^"  J-'ayS  1  rial  lighting  methods.  Before  you  forget  it  before  you  turn  over  this  leaf— write  for 
catalog  "47"  listing  32  varicliLS  of  llie  Angle  Lamp  from  f2.<«  up. 

THE    ANGLE   MFG.   CO..        -         159-161  West  24th  Street.  New  York 


r^r^k^cv^c  HAND 

\aWrwll  I     O  MADE 

STORM SHOE 

porting  and  Surveyor's  Bouts 

If  you  want  a  gcod  waterproof  storm 
»hoe.  get  Gokey  s.  Itis  waterptooled 
like  the  old  Indian  treated  his  moc- 
casins. Cokey  makes  every  pair  by- 
hand  and  to-order.  He  has  the  largest 
and  be!l  equipped  factory  !■  the  world 
hand-made  ihoes. 


I,atf,i 


tiakr)'«  Shor  Rook  " 

*t-*)Z.  run  Water- 

prif^flxg.  :ir,c. 

WM.  .<(.  0  n  K  i:  T 

SIIOK  CO..  llih  .>^1. 
■  V.,,     N      V 


Latest  Creations  of 


President 


Fresh    Kvery  Hour    Mixture 

In  Sealed  Tins 

Soul   Kisses 

A  (Caress  In  Confections 

Marshmallows 

In   Sealed    Decorated   Tins 

Nutrio  Nut  Chocolate 

Nutritious    •    New    -    Nut    -    Trio 

Trio  Mixture 

In   10-cent  Packaf^es 

Trio  de  Luxe 

For    A(teriu>on   Teas 

Summer  Mint  Watches 

A     I  ulque     (;hildreu'.*     Puckajie 
The    u.*ual    '*:^t^^^     Superiority   of 

Quality  and  Flavor 

On  sale  at  all  -C^y/lrir  Sales  AiJencjes 
and  »\.d^^^  r>0   Ketall   Stores 


Coats-of-Arms  and  Crests 

■^-^     Searched  and  correctly  painted  in   water- 
"*)«V    -olors  for  framing.     Dies  for    embossing 
tationery    provided.     Heraldic    authority 
guaranteed.     Write  to 

GEORGE   TODD. 
314  MadUon  Avenue,  New  York 


$100  The  MASON 

$2.50  self-filling  fountain  pen  for  $1.00,  positively 
nd 


I 

I  gjnranteed,  14-kaial  Gold  Pen  (diamond  point) 
H  This  pen  is  second  to  none — material  and  work- 
■  manship  are  of  the  best.  Nothing  to  get  out  of 
order  simple,  strong  and  durable.  1  nis  is  the  best 
fountain  p.n  value  ever  offered.  We  are  making  this 
special  price  to  get  quick  action  send  Ji.co  to-day 
and  we  will  send  you  this  fine  pen  packed  with  filler 
and  clip.     By  reei-.tered  mail  lo  cents  extra. 
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which  the  native  princes  sought  to  copy.  CominR 
into  contact  with  these  princes  to  supply  their  wunts 
in  headdresses,  Mackenzie  made  a  great  fortune. 
During  the  Indian  Mutiny  many  princes  entrusted 
their  priceless  stores  of  jewels  to  his  safekeeping  until 
peace  and  quiet  returned  once  more. 

One  of  Sir  James  Mackenzie's  acts  of  generosity 
was  to  buy  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  one  of  the  finest 
estates  near  Ascot  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  royal 
style  during  race  week,  as  C"een  Victoria  had  limited 
him  to  a  very  reduced  program  for  this  great  society 
function.  Unfortunately  Sir  James  died  suddenly 
without  having  the  time  to  settle  his  affairs  and 
without  making  a  will,  so  that  the  Prince  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  demand  to  pay  some  Si.')oo.ooo 
to  the  executors. 

This  difTjculty  was  solved  by  a  second  benefactor. 
Baron  de  Uirsch.  who  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  debt.  The  Baron  had  already  in  i8yo  enabled 
the  Prince  to  pay  back  to  Kaiser  William  II.  the 
money  he  had  borrowed  from  his  sister,  the  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick.  Soon  after  the  Baron,  too, 
liied  without  arranging  as  to  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  he  had  advanced. 

Cecil  Rhodes  and  his  South-African  associates 
were  the  saviors  of  the  future  master  of  the  British 
Empire  from  these  new  riifficulties.  How  far  the 
Prince  participated  in  their  speculations  is  known 
only  to  those  most  closely  connected  with  them. 

At  last  the  Prince  became  King.  Every  one  ex- 
pected that  Parliament  would  at  once  be  asked  to 
relieve  him  of  the  heavy  burden  of  debt  that  weighed 
upon  him.  for  Queen  \'ictoria  had  left  most  of  her 
fortune  to  the  younger  members  of  her  family.  To 
every  one's  astonishment  no  such  request  was  made, 
and  the  Government  announced  that  the  civil  list 
would  not  be  increased.  The  King  had  found  an- 
other solution. 

Three  tried  friends.  Sir  Edward  Cassel,  the  Anglo- 
German  financier,  who  had  earned  renown  and 
wealth  in  Efvpt,  Lord  Fanjuhar.  governor  of  one 
of  London's  greatest  banks,  and  Lord  Esher,  a  partner 
of  Sir  Edward  Casscl's,  assumed  all  the  King's  debts 
and  undertook  the  administration  of  his  whole  in- 
come, public  and  private. 

They  established  a  sinking-fund,  signed  insurance- 
policies,  and  with  their  great  financial  opportunities 
realizeil  great  profits  by  successful  investments.  A 
few  years  of  this  energetic  treatment  enabled  them 
to  wijw  out  the  royal  indebtedness,  an<l  now  for  a 
year  the  balance  has  been  in  favor  of  Edward  \'II. 
And  that  is  why  Edward  now  wears  the  smile  that 
Europe  envies  him. 


The  Sultan's  t'hief  Asitassin. — Zia  Bey,  formerly 
the  head  of  the  Sultan's  secret  police,  who  fled  Turkey 
when  the  new  order  gained  control,  was  in  New  York 
for  a  few  days  recently,  and  told  in  an  Evening  Post 
interview  how  he  was  advanced  from  obscure  Tatar 
origin  to  become  tic  jirefcct  of  police  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  then  to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  to  deal  with  the 
secrets  of  the  Government.  His  story  was  at  once 
denied  by  the  Turkish  representatives  here,  but  later 
dispatches  from  London  confirmed  his  identity.  He 
sai  1  of  Abdul  Hami<l; 

Sultan  Hamid  is  an  intelligent  man,  but  suspicious, 
selfish,  cruel,  and  corrupt.  His  face  is  imposing,  but 
cowardice  and  fear  are  constantly  in  his  eyes.  It 
will  make  the  boldest  man  shudder  to  see  the  padir.hah 
pass  by,  bent,  trembling,  looking  to  everything  and 
everybody. 

Whatever  happened  in  the  palace  and  in  the  Em- 
pire was  done  by  his  order.  Of  course  ministers 
aroun<i  him  were  accomplices.  Ferik  Pa.sha,  the 
Grand  \izier.  Saraskar  (Commander-general t,  Riza 
Pasha,  Izzet  Pasha,  and  Faim  Pasha,  all  of  them 
men  of  obscure  origin  and  not  real  Turks,  joined 
hanil  in  hanil  for  wholesale  murders  and  atrocities. 

Of  his  own  red  career  he  remarked: 

I  was  the  head  spy,  next  to  Faim  Pasha,  who  wa-s 
exccute<l  after  I  escaj>ed,  and  whose  body  was  thrown 
to  the  dogs  in  the  streets.  My  duty  was  to  receive 
reports  from  the  spy  lieutenants  and  turn  them  over 
to  the  Sultan      AUlul  Hnmiil,  from  morning  to  late 


F'oi    liKliK*'"*  ion    Tukt- 
!  II(>KSF(mi)'>     A<ll>     IMI«>.sl»HATK. 

I      It's  Mil  elT<Mlivc  aid  to  n-lleve  olistlMntf  liuligi.stloii. 
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night,  passed  his  time  in  reading  these  reports. 
Then  the  master  would  call  me  in  and  order  me  to 
do  away  with  the  man  who  was  reported  beinu  niixt 
in  a  revolutionary  plot.  Then  the  man  was  brought 
to  Vildiz.  Seldom  were  any  questions  put  to  him 
He  was  shot,  or  thrown  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
with  an  iron  ring  tied  to  his  feet.  His  property  was 
confiscateil.  and  divided  among  the  palace  officials. 
In  fact,  such  booty  went  mostly  to  Faim  Pasha  or 
myself. 

Faim  Pasha  was  my  superior  in  the  matters  w'hich 
you  call  old  regime.  He  was  the  arch-terror  of  the 
land. 

One  day  Faim  Pasha  walked  into  an  Amienian 
diamond  dealer's  shop  and  selected  gems  worth  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  told  the 
dealer  that  they  were  to  be  taken  to  the-  palace  for 
the  Sultan.  The  gems  were  neither  paid  for  nor 
returned  to  the  merchant;  instead  the  man  was 
lieaten  and  threatened  with  a  long  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 

To  arrest  innocent  individuals  in  order  to  extort 
money  from  their  wealthy  relatives  was  a  common 
trick.  The  Armenian  massacres  were  all  premed- 
itated, plotted,  and  carried  out  by  the  officers  at 
Yildiz  with  the  consent  of  Abdul  Hamid  to  enable 
Xazim  and  Izzet  Pashas  to  make  their  fortunes. 

In  1895,  when  Nazim  Pasha  was  the  head  of  police, 
and  I  was  the  prefect  in  Constantinople,  the  Arme- 
nian revolutionary  demonstration  was  planned  at  tVe 
police  headquarters.  Sislian  and  Stephan  Melik. 
two  prominent  members  of  the  Armenian  Hinchakist 
committee,  with  Nazim  Pasha,  arranged  the  whole 
affair,  and.  when  the  demonstration  took  place  at 
Bahali,  thousands  of  Armenians  were  massacred. 
For  years  the  Armenian  patriots  couldn't  understand 
why  this  demonstration  had  been  made,  and  how  it 
had  been  known  to  Nazim  Pasha  weeks  before. 

The  same  methods  were  followed  in  1896,  when 
the  Armenian  Droshakists  entered  the  Ottoman 
Bank  with  bombs.  Weeks  before  that  Nazim  Pasha. 
MaksimofT,  the  first  dragoman  of  the  Russian  Em 
bassy,  and  Belius,  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur  Oriental 
-a  spy  for  the  Russian  Government  in  Constantinople 
— had  known  what  was  to  happen.  We  knew  where 
the  bombs  were,  who  the  parties  were,  and  what  the 
result  would  be.  The  demonstrators  were  protected 
and  sent  over  to  Europe,  while  twenty-six  thousand 
Armenians  were  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Constan- 
tinople Nazim  Pasha  made  a  fortune  out  of  all 
these  organized  massacres.  This  terrorized  Sultan 
Hamid,  who  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  his  personal  safety.  Nazim  Pasha  or  Izzet  Pasha 
would  go  to  him  and  whisper  in  his  ear  of  new  Ar- 
menian conspiracies,  and  receive  huge  sums  to  sup- 
press them.  Each  conspiracy  was  a  fiction,  and  the 
money  went  into  their  pockets. 

Abdul  ordered  the  massacres,  but  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  his  own  men  had  organized  the 
revolutionary  demonstrations. 

Kyrat  and  Tajiouman,  two  Turkish  papers  pub- 
lished abroad,  were  distributed  openly  among  the 
Moslems,  to  incite  their  fanaticism  against  the  Ar- 
menians and  other  Christians.  In  the  mean  while 
Armenian  publications,  which  were  antagonistic  to 
the  Turks,  were  left  to  be  freely  distributed. 

For  years  this  state  of  affairs  went  on,  till  the 
present  change.  But  I  have  no  confidence  in  Young 
Turks,  and  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  who  has  respect 
for  nothing  but  his  person,  soon  will  reestablish  the 
old  regime. 


Mansfield's  Disastrous  Hits. — The  epoch  in 
Richard  Mansfield's  career  when  he  was  a  street 
singer  in  London,  glad  of  a  penny  for  a  hot  potato 
to  warm  his  fingers  and  dull  his  hunger,  is  familiar 
to  our  readers.  It  appears  from  a  sketch  of  his  life 
in  the  September  Scribner's  by  Paul  Wilstach  that 
when  he  was  struggling  to  emerge  from  this  run  of 
ill-luck  he  found  his  own  talents  a  curse,  a  paradox 
that  is  explained  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

He  did  every  species  of  dramatic  and  musical  hack 
work  in  drawing-rooms,  in  clubs,  and  in  special  per- 
formances in  theaters.  Sometimes  he  got  into  an 
obscure  provincial  company,  but  he  said  that  his  very 
cleverness  was  a  kind  of  curse,  since  the  harder  he 
worked  and  the  better  the  audience  liked  him,  the 
quicker  he  was  discharged.    The  established  favorites 
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Fair  Rates 


IN  controversies  as  to  rates,  the 
policy  of  the  American  telephone 
and  'Felec^raph  Company  and  its 
Associate  Bell  Companies  has 
been  to  make  a  complete  and  absolute 
showing  of  the  condition,  cost  and 
value  of  plant,  cost  and  value  of  service, 
cost  and  necessity  of  proper  main 
tenance,  and  the  broad  position  is  taken 
that  neither  this  company  nor  its  asso- 
ciated Bell  companies  have  anything 
to  conceal  or  anything  to  apologise  for. 

The  capitalization  of  all  the  com- 
panies is  conservative,  far  within  justi- 
fiable limits,  and  in  the  re'ation  be- 
tween the  replacement  value  of  the 
properties  and  the  capitalization  of  the 
companies,  unique. 

Fair  rates,  therefore,  should  be  au- 
thorized or  acquiesced  in,  for  it  is  only 
by  fair  rates  that  good  service  to  the 
public  and  permanent,  healthy  condi- 
tions can  be  created  or  maintained. 
With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  surround- 
ing circumstances  and  conditions,  it  is 
believed  that  this  will  be  fully  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  public. 

Fair  rates  should  and  do  insure  high- 
class  plant  and  equipment  maintained 
at  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  provide 
fair  wages  to  employes — the  highest 
paid  for  similar  class  of  employment. 
Both  of  these  are  necessary  to  good 
service. 

Fair  rates  should  give  fair  return  on 
the  investment,  and  promise  fair  return 
on  new  money  needed.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  interest  of  the 
existing  shareholders  in  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  the  business,    as  well  as 


to  provide  for  the  continually  increas- 
ing public  demand. 

Any  revenue  produced  over  and 
above  such  requirements  and  the  proper 
reserve  to  provide  for  contingencies  can 
be  used  /ir  t//e  benefit  of  the  public, 
allowing  ths  company  to  retain  a  part 
sufficient  to  stimulate  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  management. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  get  effective  and  economical 
management,  such  as  would  produce 
the  best  results  for  both  the  public  and 
the  shareholders,  without  recognizing 
this  principle. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  there 
can  be  any  question  of  the  justice  of 
this  position.  That  being  granted,  the 
facts  to  be  settled  are: — 

Is  the  management  honest  and  com- 
petent.f' 

What  is  the  investment.'' 

Is  the  property  represented  by  that  in- 
vestment maintained  at  a  high  standard  I 

What  percentage  of  return  does  it 
show.'' 

Is  that  a  fair  return.'' 

Is  it  obtained  by  a  reasonable  distri- 
bution of  gross  charges.'' 

If  these  questions  are  answered  sat- 
isfactorily— and  they  are  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  offices  of  this 
company — there  can  be  no  basis  for 
conflict  between  the  company  and  the 
public,  and  the  less  the  working  con- 
ditions are  made  inflexible  by  legisla- 
tive proscription,  the  better  will  be  the 
solution  of  the  constantly  changing 
problems  incident  to  maintaining  the 
universal  telephone  service  wisely  de- 
manded by  the  public. 
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Unlimited  Hot  Water  by 
Simply  Tm*ning  the  Faucet 

The  simplicity  of  the  Ruud  Water 
Heater  is  most  wonderful.  All  the  hot 
water  you  luartt  by  simply  turning  any  hot 
Xiater  faucet.  No  trouble;  no  overheated 
kitchen ;  no  trotting  down  stairs  in  the 
night,  just  turn  the  faucet  and  the  Ruud 
starts  itself,  sends  you  scalding  hot  water 
in  ten  seconds,  and  stops  working  the 
instant  faucet  is  closed.  Another  wonder- 
ful feature  cf  the 

RUUD 


Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 

is  that  wliile  working  it  actually  regulates  the  foav  of  gas, 
so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  waste.  It  gives  cleaner  hot 
water  than  a  kitchen  range  tank;  reduces  fuel  expense; 
doesn't  keep  you  waiting;  is  ready  any  time  of  day  or 
night,  and,  best  of  all,  its  supply  of  hot  water  is  inex- 
haustible— enough  for  shaving,  a  big  wash  or  fifty  baths. 
Uses  either  artiticial  or  natural  gas.  A  marvel  of  sim- 
plicity and  convenience. 

Simple  to  connect  In  your  basement 
to  pipes  already  Installed 

It  takes  a  book  to  tell  about  it.  Write  for  this 
FREE  book  to-day  and  for  list  of  families  in  your 
vicinity  who  use  the  Ruud. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Dept.  K,  Pitlsburgh,  Pa. 
(Branches  Evcryivhcrc ) 

vnovinv.       f  I'ri.Uh   K.,u<i  M»ni.(.M  urin^  CompanY,  InndoB,  Fn,. 


Tte  Deal  made  to  Hear 

Persons  affected  with  impaired 
hearing  are  earnestly  invited 
to  correspond  wiih  us  conceni- 
ing  the 

OTOPHONE 

a  small  compact  aid  to  hcarin; 
that  is  held  against  the  ear  an( 
tivt  inserted.    Reproduces  natu- 
ral voice  tones  in  a  very  effect- 
ive   manner   and    there    is  no 
"buzzing." 

Our  Otophone  rirrtilar  ex- 
plains our  free  trial  offer. 


i 
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r'e  shall  be  pleased  to  send  full  in- 

rmation  concerning  onr  b".  Guaranteed 

I  Certificates  of  De;)OS'.t  to  persons  who 

have  money  which  is  earning  less  than  6i. 

Please  iv>  tie  for  booklet  "F"' 
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TELL  YOUR  OWN  TOOTH  BRUSH  BY  YOUR  OWN  E/ViBLEM 

When  buying,  sec  to  ii  that  tlir  liox,  l\ie  yeiio'.u  box  tli.a  protects  tlic  brush  and  Ruarantic;,  ili-.inlincss,  is 
m.irkcd  with  one  of  the  cmblcins  sliown  above  and  different  from  those  owned  by  other  menil)er»  of  >our 
household,  and  always  ask  tor  tliat  nurk  iherejiier.     '1  lie  mark  on  the  box  is  also  on  the  handle  of  the 
brush  inside,  near  the  hole  by  which  you  hanK  your  brtish  to  keep  it  clean  and  dry  and  inyoiir  o^uii  fiitce. 
This  is  only  an  added  excellence  to  what  is  already  the  conceded  best  brush  in  the  world.     Curved, 
bevel-pointed  handle  wiili  superior  Itriniles  trimmed   to  fit  between  the  leeili.     Made  in  America 
under  Amerir.m   s.initary  conditions.     "Prophylactic"  rigid   handle  and   "I'rophylaclic   Special" 


new  llcxible  tiandle. 


Adults' 35c.  Youths' asc.  Children's  25c. 
By  mail  or  at  dealers. 
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of  these  little  companies  always  struck  when  a  new- 
comer made  a  hit. 

His  humor  did  not  forsake  him;  but  it  became 
somewhat  cynical.  The  equal  helplessness  of  success 
iir  failure  begot  a  kind  of  audacity  which  broke  out 
in  the  most  unexpected  caprices. 

In  one  instance  when  he  foresaw  immediate  dis- 
missal he  executed  a  sweet  revenge  on  a  jealous 
comedian  who,  with  Mansfield  and  one  other,  sang 
a  trio.  As  each  came  forward  for  his  verse  the 
other  two  sat  back  on  either  side  of  the  stage,  then 
rose,  joined  in  the  chorus,  danced  a-  few  steps,  and 
fell  back  again  into  the  chairs.  While  the  comedian 
was  working  hard  down  front.  Mansfield  ostenta- 
tiously took  a  large  pin  from  the  lapel  of  his  coat, 
with  great  pains  bent  it  as  every  school -boy  knows 
how.  and,  getting  his  cue  suddenly  to  join  in  the 
chorus  quickly  put  the  V)ent  pin  in  his  own  chair.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  dance  he  swung  round  before 
the  chair  and  assumed  to  sit  down  with  violence.  As 
he  was  just  about  to  touch  the  chair  he  reached  for 
the  pin.  and  the  audience,  which  had  all  this  time 
l)aid  no  attention  to  the  comedian,  now  roared  with 
laughter. 

On  another  occasion  in  a  little  sketch  called  "A 
Special -Deli  very  Letter,"  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
part  of  the  Squire  who  was  to  receive  the  letter — or 
rather,  who  was  to  call  for  it  and  not  get  it  because 
the  villain  had  stolen  it.  His  only  line  was  "I  am 
surpri^.ed,"  and  then  he  was  to  go  off  the  stage.  The 
manager  explained  that  they  could  not  pay  much 
for  one  line,  yet  they  couldn't  get  a  super  who  could 
look  like  a  country  gentleman.  Mansfield's  pride 
was  touched.  He  had  to  prove  he  was  better  than 
a  super  and  took  the  part  with  the  proviso  that  he 
be  allowed  to  work  it  up  in  his  own  manner,  tho 
he  warned  the  manager  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  give  satisfaction. 

Once  he  got  on  the  stage  he  bade  fair  never  to  leave 
it.  When  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no  letter 
he  improvised  a  comic  scene  of  anger,  resentment, 
and  bluster  which  sent  the  audience  into  paroxysms 
of  laughter.  He  delivered  a  tirade  on  every  one  in 
sight.  His  brother,  who  was  a  Member  of  Pailia- 
ment,  would  look  into  the  Special-Delivery  Depart- 
ment, his  wife's  cousin  was  a  peer,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  would  pass  a  measure  abolishing  the  whole 
post-office  system!  Kvery  other  sentence  was  punc- 
tuated with  "I  a»i  surprized!"  The  stage-manager 
shouted  to  him  to  come  off  and  threw  himself  into  a 
sweat  threatening  violence,  but  Mansfield  finished 
his  part  as  he  had  written  it.  That  night  he  was 
discharged. 

But  nothing  else  he  ever  did  equaled  Mansfield's 
recital  of  his  experience  the  night  he  condescended 
to  the  plebeian  role  of  a  waiter  and  wore  an  apron. 
His  whole  "business"  was  to  draw  a  cork,  but  he 
took  pains  to  drive  that  cork  home  before  coming 
on  the  stage.  When  his  cue  came  to  draw  the  cork 
he  tugged  and  tugged  in  vain.  His  face  grew  scarlet 
and  perspiration  dropped  from  his  forehead.  Then 
he  handed  the  bottle  to  another  waiter,  who  struggled 
with  all  his  strength  without  budging  the  cork. 
Mansfield  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voices  in  the  wings 
shouting  for  him  to  leave  the  stage.  He  took  the 
bottle  back  again  .and  with  renewed  effort  finally 
dislodged  the  cork.  The  insignificant  pop  it  ga\e 
after  those  Titanic  efforts  again  brought  down  the 
house.     His  hit  meant  his  dismissal,  as  ttsual. 

Those  interested  in  psychic  mysteries  will  fin<l 
something  to  their  taste  in  Mansfield's  own  story  of 
an  cngagonient  he  secured  while  in  this  distrest 
state  of  mind   and   spirit   that   proved   the   tuming- 

Iioint  of  his  career: 

"This  was  the  condition  of  affiiiis  when  a  strange 
happening  befell  me.  Retiring  lt>r  the  night  in  a 
perfectly  hopeless  frame  of  mind,  I  fell  into  a  troubled 
sleep  and  dreamed  dreams.  Finally  toward  morning 
this  fantasy  came  to  me.  I  seemed  in  my  disturbed 
sleep  to  hear  a  cab  drive  up  to  the  door  as  if  in  a 
great  hurry.  There  was  a  knock,  and  in  my  dream 
I  ()))ened  the  door  and  found  D'CH'ly  Carte's  yellow- 
haired  secretary  stanching  outsiile.     He  exclaimed. 

"Can  yovi  pack  up  antl  catch  the  train  in  ten 
minutes  to  rejoin  the  company?' 

"  'I  can.'  was  the  dream-land  reply.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  rushing  about  while  I  swept  a  few  things  into 
my  bag.  then  the  cab  door  was  slammed  and  we  were 
off  to  the  station. 

"This  was  all  a  clream.  but  here  is  the  inexplicable 
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denotement.  The  dream  was  so  vivid  and  startling 
that  I  immediately  awoke  with  a  strange,  uncanny 
sensation,  and  sprang  to  my  feet.  It  was  six  o'clock 
and  only  bare  and  gloomy  siirrounilinns  met  mv  eye. 
On  a  chair  rested  my  traveling  bag.  and  through  some 
impulse  that  I  could  not  explain  at  the  time,  and 
can  not  account  for  now,  I  picked  it  up  and  hurriedly 
swept  into  it  a  few  articles  that  had  escaped  the 
pawn-shop.  It  did  not  take  long  to  complete  my 
toilet,  and  then  I  sat  down  to  think. 

"Presently,  when  I  had  reached  the  extreme  point 
of  dejection,  a  cab  rattled  up,  there  was  a  knock,  and 
there  stood  D'Oyly  Carte's  secretary,  just  as  I  saw 
him  in  my  dreams.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  flurry, 
and  cried  out. 

"  'Can  you  pack  up  and  reach  the  station  in  ten 
minutes  to  rejoin  the  company? ' 

"  "I  can,"  said  I  calmly,  pointing  to  my  bag,  "for 
I  was  expecting  you.' 

"The  man  was  a  little  startled  by  this  seemingly 
strange  remark,  but  bundled  me  into  the  cab  without 
further  ado,  and  we  hurried  away  to  the  station 
exactly  in  accord  with  my  dream.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  engagement,  and,  altho  I  have 
known  hard  times  since,  it  was  the  turning-point  of 
my  career. 

"How  do  I  account  for  the  dream  and  its  realiza- 
tion?" exclaimed  Mansfield  in  answer  to  a  rather  in- 
credulous question.  "I  have  already  said  that  I 
have  no  theory  whatever  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
I  do  not  account  for  it.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  I  dreamed  certain  things  which  were  presently 
realized  in  the  exact  order  of  the  dream.  Having 
no  superstitions,  it  is  impossible  to  philosophize  over 
the  occurrence.  All  I  know  is  that  everything  hap- 
pened in  the  exact  order  that  I  have  stated  it." 


Plymouth  Furs 


Sven  Hedln's  Latest  Discoveries. — Within  the 
last  few  years  more  has  been  revealed  to  the  outer 
world  about  the  mysterious  land  north  of  the  Him- 
alayas than  in  all  the  centuries  before,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  due  to  the  intrepidity  of  Sven  Hedin. 
He  has  just  returned  from  another  exploring  tour, 
in  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  and  his  discoveries 
are  thus  summed  up  briefly  by  the  New  York  Sun  : 

The  work  of  Sven  Hedin  in  these  three  years, 
1906-08,  will  rank  among  the  great  achievements  of 
exploration.  The  results  obtained  are  enormous  in 
spite  of  the  active  opposition  of  the  Indian  and 
Tibetan  officials,  who  did  their  best  to  prevent  the 
explorer  from  getting  into  the  country  at  all. 

The  work,  spread  over  three  years,  is  embraced  in 
three  journeys,  each  distinct  from  the  others.'  In  1906 
Hedin  entered  the  northwestern  part  of  Tibet  at 
Aksai  Chin  (White  Desert),  crossed  the  vast  unex- 
plored region  of  Western  Tibet  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  traveled  840  miles  without  touching  the 
routes  of  any  earlier  explorers  excepting  where  he 
crossed  the  tracks  of  Bower  and  Littledale,  and  dis- 
covered mountain  ranges,  new  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
gold-fields. 

The  second  journey,  which  filled  most  of  1907, 
was  west  from  Shigatse,  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  unknown  area,  about  1,000  miles  to  the  south- 
western comer  of  Tibet.  On  this  eventful  expedition 
Hedin  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
Indus,  and  Sutlej  rivers,  and  found  that  the  Xin  Chen 
Tangia  Mountains,  well  known  south  of  Lake  Tengri, 
are  simply  part  of  a  chain  extending,  he  believes,  clear 
across  Tibet  east  and  west  and  at  least  2,000  miles 
long. 

The  third  journey,  just  completed,  carried  Sven 
Hedin  again  from  north  to  south  across  unknown 
expanses  he  had  not  seen  on  his  route  of  1906.  He 
found  everywhere  repeated  the  mountains  and  valleys 
interspersed  with  fresh-  and  salt-water  lakes  that  he 
had  discovered  two  years  before.  He  has  proved 
that  the  great  white  expanse  on  the  maps  is  prac- 
tically filled  with  these  features,  for  no  part  of  it  has 
been  found  to  be  an  extensive  and  comparatively 
level  plain. 

In  this  last  journey  Hedin  crossed  the  Nin  Chen 
Tangia  three  times — he  had  crossed  it  five  times 
on  his  first  and  second  journeys — and  he  now  reports 
complete  proof  that  the  mighty  range  is  continuous 
to  the  western  border  of  Tibet.  Altho  the  abso- 
lute height  of  all   these  Tibetan   mountains  is  very 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  ^VATER. 

"Its  Purity  lias  made  it  famous." 


THE  luster  and  wearing  qual- 
ity of  the  fur,  the  hang  or 
drape  of  the  garment,  the 
close  fit  of  the  collar — are  the  es- 
sentials that  make  Plymouth  fur 
coats  and  fur  lined  coats  so  dis- 
tinctive. Plymouth  coats  are  made 
from  skins  especially  selected  for 
each  garment.  Plymouth  furs  are 
guaranteed  to  and  always  do  give 
absolute  satisfaction. 

Fur  Buying  is  An  Art 

Select  furs  that  are  right, 
and  they  will  give  good  service 
for  many  years.  Write  for  the 
Plymouth  Fur  Style  Book  Y 
(sent  free  on  request).  It  will 
tell  you  all  about  furs  and  how 
to  select  them. 

Women^s  Furs 


Illustration  from  our 
64-page  sti/le  book. 


Our  assortment  of  neck  pieces 
and  muffs,  jackets,  fur  coats  and  fur 
lined  coats  for  women,  offers  the  widest 
range  from  which  to  make  a  selection  at 
from  $5  to  $5,000. 

Plymouth    Fur    Company,    Dept.    Y,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


.COLGATE'S 


Perfect,  not  only  in  its  delicious 
flavor  and  wonderful  cleansing 
power,  but  in  the  real  convenience 
of  the  new  package.    More  efficient 
than  liquid,  less  wasteful  than  powder. 

TRY  THE  CREAM  BY  SENDING  FOR  SAK-PLE 

Mailed  to  you  for  a  2-cent  stamp 
COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y.  55  John  St.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A 
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Bristles 
You  Can't 
Pun 

Out 


The    bristles    of    a 
Ruliherset  Sliu\  iiiy;  Brush  are 
held    toL^ether    in    vulcanized 
rubber.    You  can't  work  them 

loose  bv  rubbing  them.  

them  1  ),)se  by  boilinLj  them.     You  can't  pull 
them  out  bv  force.    Men  with  wlrv  beartls  use 


"\'ou  can't  soak 


\ 


RUBBERSET 

TRADE    rOA^RK 

Shaving  Brushes       ^ 

because  they  work  in  the  lather  without  working  out  the  bristles.  Men 
with  soft  skins  use  them  because  of  their  caressing  touch.  ]ou  should 
use  one  not  only  for  comfort  but  economy.  They  cost  no  more  than  ordinary 
kinds.     The  name  on  every  brush  guarantees  it. 

At  all  dealers'  and  barbers',  in  all  styles  and  sizes,  25,  od, 
75  cents  to  $<).(K).  If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send  for  booklet 
from  which  you  may  order  by  mail. 

Always  insist  on  Rubberset  and  do  not  accept  any 
other  claiming  to  be  as  good. 

To  the  average  man  we  commend  the  $1.00  brush. 


Ber««t  Shaving  Cream  SoBpBoftPns  the  board  tnfrtantly.  Pf>esn't  dry, 
doesri'l  sin.irt.  M  (^-iitna  Hil)f  at  aU  ilealer»  (ir  dirt'it  Ijy  mail,  bead  ao 
■taiu;>  fur  sample  tube  cuiituiuiiig  uue  uioiitli'B  supply. 

THE  RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  65  Perry  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Do  You  Hear  WoIIPcould  not  play  a 

NOTE 
Now  in  an  Orchestra 


■^7 


The  Stolz  Electrophone     A  New,  Scientific  and 

Practical   Invention  for  Those   Who  Are 

Deaf  or  Partially  Deaf     May  Now 

be  Teited  in  Your  Own  Home. 

Ueaf  or  imrli.illt  di-uf  piMi[.lr  may  now  nmki'  a  montli'H 
trial  .if  tlif)  Slnlz  Klcctroi'lione  at  Immc.  Thin  ix  un- 
UHually  imiiortnnt  news  for  tho  dc-af,  for  by  thin  pitin 
thfi  final  HcliTtlon  of  the  mi''  rttmpli-lrtii  siilis/acCoru 
hriirnnj  ni't  is  mn  t."  rasy  aiut  inespt-naive  for  errryotie. 

Thin  ru'w  invpntion    V. 
S.l'ati-ntNo.7f)3.r>7.'))rcii- 
f  '  '  diTH   unu(H'<'»siiry    kucIi 

jt'  cluniHy,  unnikilitly   and 

^  __  J       fr<-(|acntly   harnifiil 

^K         ^  J         di-vircmis  lriini(irlB. 

— •*•        ^k-  ^--   ._i^     hornH,tub)'»,  ciirdruniH, 

fan-t.  I'tc  It  is  a  tin\ 
(•lc<tn<-  li'I'-i'lionc  that  HIh 
on  ihi-  I'lir.  and  mIucIi,  the 
iiiHtaiil  it  IH  appiicd,  maijiil- 
flin  till!  Bouml  wavcH  in  nnc-li 
ninnnrr  an  to  cauHe  an  iiftim- 
nhinu  liirrruKr  in  tin-  ilfnr- 
itrna  itf  till  aitiiuila.  It  over- 
com<-H  thi<  b  u  /.  z  i  n  K  a  n  il 
roarinK  car  noiHiH.  and  aluo 
iiiinflii'lhi  and  <•/<•<■- 
trirrill'i  I  j-frrmri)  Ihr 
viliil parts  iifthr  rar 
I  hat.  usual  hi.  t  h  r 
natural,  unnldpil 
lira  rill  a  if.i./r  i» 
uraitiialhi  rr.iliiri-il. 
Prominent  Business  Man's  Opinion 
STnl./.  Kl.h.ll  liiiriliiSI-:  <  1)  liiii-min  I  am  pli-nanl 
In  sun  lllut  thf  h:hi-lf>ph,,iir  IS  riril  satisfarloi  ij.  Hrlii,i 
small  in  sizr  ami  ijreat  in  hrariny  ipialitirs  makes  it 
I'HEtKUMII.K  TO  ASY  I  UAVK  T  HI  HI),  and  I  hrlirvr 
I  hari-  Iriril  all  tif  tlirm.  I  ran  rrromnirnil  It  tn  all  pri- 
tnns  who  hnvr  ilr/rrlhr  hrariny  M  If  IKlYT.  H  hiilr- 
salr  llnterr,  VIrhiuaii  Avr,  ami  lllrrr  .St  ,  Ihlcauo. 

Writr  ..r  mil  at  our  ('hli>i«»  ofll.  c  liir  pnrlii  ul.im  of  our 
prrlnnat  home  tut  oITt  an.!  Ii"l  ol  pri.min<-lil  rn.lornr™  whi. 
will  anxwar  inguir '■•.  Phr>ii  i  >ii«  lordoilljr  invif-.l  to  iiivrtti. 
■  .I"       Aa.lrri*  or  .hII  ...II  ifyoo  .  ,i,  . 

ST0I2  KlKiTROPIinXK  CO..  IMK  Rtewtrt  Balldinc,  rhiraeo 

llt.ii.  )i  riiri.'»:      riiil.ol  Ipliia.  (iiiniiiixl..   I  n  liKfiai...!,, 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 
Started  Him 


"  I  could  not  pl.\y  a  note  wlien  I  received  the  fir!;t  losson 
from  yo.i,  and  now  I  am  playing  in  a  j;ood  orchestra  of  ten 

i)ieccs,  and  can  read  music  and  play  as  well  as  any  of  them. 
.  .shall  always  recommend  your  home  study  .school  of 
mu.sic  "  Th.il  is  what  Kli  Smith,  Jr.,  R.  R  No  2,  Mari- 
etta, 111.,  writes  after  a  one-yc.ir  course  on  the  Violin. 

Eli  Smith's  only  expense  under  our  free  tuition  plan  was 
for  postage  and  music.  That  cost  him  loss  than  Two 
Cents  a  day,  and  he  was  under  no  further  obligation 
whatever. 

If  you  wish  to  Icam  to  play  the  Piano,  Orcan,  Violin, 
Ouit.ir,  Mandolin,  H.\njo,  Conict  or  learn  to  Sinp,  our 
te.ichers  will  come  to  you  l)V  m.iil  once  a  week  with  a  lesson 
until  you  can  read  music  and  pl.<y  your  instrument  to  your 
own  satisfaction . 

Over  ten  thousand  werkly  le-isons  are  now  boine  sent  to 
homes  all  over  the  worhl  to  pupils  in  all  walks  ot  life,  from 
i.ine  years  of  age  to  .seventy. 

(Jur  free  tuition  plan  will  enable  you  to  get  weekly 
lessons  costing  You  "ess  than  two  cents  a  day.  It  will  be 
your  only  expense  and  places  you  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion whatever. 

Don't  say  you  cannot  le.irn  music  till  you  send  for  our 
booklet  and  free  tuition  off.r.  It  will  be  icnt  by  return 
mail  free. 

Addrrss  U.  S  SCHOOL  OF  MtTSIC,  Ilox  L.  D  ,  215 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  C;ty. 


(jreat.   they  are  not   remarkably  impressive  as  seen 
I  rising  from  plateau  surfaces  that  are  16,000  to  18,000 
I'eet  altovc  the  sea. 

Sven  Hcdin  reports  that  he  has  saved  his  scientific 
material.  No  other  pioneer  explorer  has  ever  pro- 
'lucetl  better  surveys  for  map  purposes,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  map  sheets  will  fill  with  accurate  details 
a  large  part  of  the  regions  both  in  Northern  and 
Southern  Tibet  that  were  marked  "unexplored"  on 
,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  map  of  Tibet  pre- 
pared three  years  ago. 


When  the  KaUer  Arrested  I1i<i  .Mother. — The 

Ivmpross  Frcilcrick,  mother  of  William  II.,  was.  as  is 
well  known.  Princess  Victoria  of  England,  daughter 
of  (Jucen  Victoria  and  sister  of  Edward  \'II.  Kcr 
I-nglish  blood  made  her  unpopular  with  those  Ger- 
mans who  hated  England,  and  among  them,  strangely 
enough,  was  her  own  son.  This  we  read  in  an  article 
in  The  .American  Magazitie  by  Octave  Mirabeau.  wno 
has  the  story  indirectly  from  Hismarck  himself,  by 
way  of  a  German  baron  who  knows  the  Kaiser  well, 
but  is  growing  rather  tired  of  his  i)eculiarities.  The 
story  runs  as  follows; 

Bismarck  never  cared  for  the  Emperor  Frederick, 
who  he  thought  wished  to  change  the  order  of  things, 
and  as  for  the  Empress,  he  abominated  her  because 
of  her  English  ideas,  and  referred  to  her  as  "the 
Stranger."  He  devoted  himself  to  filling  William 
with  the  appetite  for  power;  taught  him  to  criticize 
every  written  anil  spoken  word  of  his  father,  and  to 
believe  that  the  inluencc  of  his  English  mother  was 
antinational  and  therefore  dangerous.  But  Bis- 
marck, shrewd  as  he  was.  could  not  foresee  how  far 
the  young  man's  love  of  power  would  lead  him. 

The  relations  between  the  Empress  Frederick  and 
her  son  became,  at  last,  so  bitter  that  William  placed 
spies  about  her—  even  in  the  bedroom  of  his  invalided 
father. 

Through  one  of  these  spies  William  learned  of  the 
existence  of  a  journal  which  his  father  had  kept  for 
some  years.  Fre<lerick  had  a  taste  for  writing,  and 
the  fact  that  there  was  coldness  between  him  and 
his  son  led  William  to  fear  that  this  secret  journal 
might  contain  some  criticism  of  his  conduct.  The 
fear  of  it  haunted  him,  and  he  bent  all  his  thoughts 
to  obtaining  possession  of  it. 

The  Emj>ress.  however,  was  clever  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  diary  before  her  husband's  death.  Eluding 
the  surveillance  of  her  son,  she  sent  the  papers  to 
her  mother,  ^ueen  Victoria,  or  to  her  brother,  then 
Prince  of  Wales — I  don't  remember  which. 

Hardly  had  his  father  drawn  his  last  breath  when 
William,  over  the  dead  body,  performed  his  first 
ollicial  act. 

1 1  was  to  demand  of  his  widowed  mother  the  jour- 
nal, which  he  termed  a  "memorial." 

The  I'^mpress  feigned  ignorance.  William  insisted. 
He  spoke  as  master,  giving  his  mother  the  order  to 
obey.  She  persisted  in  declaring  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  papers.  Her  son  menaced  her  brutally 
with  his  wrath.  To  his  dry  eyes  her  tears  were  only 
stratagem.  The  more  she  resisted  the  more  deter- 
mined he  became.  It  secmetl  to  him  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  papers  might  be  measured  by  the 
stubbornness  of  her  opposition,  besides  which  he  was 
enrage<l  that,  in  the  first  hour  of  the  reign  he  had  so 
feverishly  awaited,  some  one  dared  thwart  him. 

Was  not  his  mother  merely  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  which  he  was  the  head'  Was  she  not  merely  lady- 
colonel  of  one  of  his  regiments?  Was  she  not  !.is 
subject'     Anger  drove  him  stark  mad. 

"Well,"  he  commanded,  purple  with  wrath,  "you 
will  remain  under  close  arrest  until  you  have  <  beycd 
me ' ' ' 

Bismarck,  arriving  at  Potsilam  two  homs  after 
this,  found  the  palace  surrounded  by  s(|ua(!:ons  of 
armed  cavalry. 

The  ICmieror,  whom  he  found  still  exalted,  told 
the  old  Chancellor  how  he  ha<I  met  tho  di.sobedience 
of  his  mother 

"And  she  need  not  expect   pity  or  consideration 
until  she  has  ol>cyed  me,"  he  declaretl.     "  Vou  undei 
stand   that.   .Mr.  Chancellor?      L'ntil  she  has  obeyca 
me!" 

The  pupil  had  gone  much  too  far.  Bismarck  saw 
at  once  that  the  buffoonery  continued  might  mar  the 
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-whole  of  William's  reign.  Later  in  lite,  he  said,  he 
vised  to  wonder  how  he  kept  I'rom  laughing  in  his 
sovereign's  face. 

What  he  did  was  to  receive  William's  news  with 
•deferential  silence,  and  later,  when  the  Emperor  was 
calmer,  show  him  that  his  course  was  sure  to  meet 
with  general  disapproval  There  was  a  way,  he 
thought,  of  iirocceding  much  more  rigorously  and 
at  the  same  time  enicaciously.  Why  not.  rather, 
•cut  down  the  income  of  the  Kmpress'  Suspend  her 
appanages' 

"I  know  her  Majesty."  said  the  good  Bismarck. 
"She  has  pride.  Forced  arrest  she  can  brave  out, 
accepting  it  as  a  sort  of  martyrdom:  but  the  money. 
Sire,  the  money! — who  can  resist  money?" 

Further  he  laid  tactful  stress  upon  the  probable 
representations  of  England.  "Is  it  really  the  mo- 
ment. Sire'" 

The  Kaiser,  becoming  appeased,  listened  to  Bis- 
marck's counsel.  The  arrest  of  the  Empress  was 
removed.  The  officers  led  their  cavalry  back  to 
■quarters,  and  William  turned  his  attention  to  the 
details  of  his  father's  obsequies,  which  he  wished  to 
Tic  most  fastidious! 

The  struggle  between  the  Dowager  Empress  and 
"her  son  lasted  for  several  months;  six  at  least. 
Finally  the  Emperor  obtained  the  manuscript  and 
■the  Empress  her  money. 


A  Confederate  Now  at  the  Head  of  Our  Army. 

— A  writer  in  the  October  Af>fhton's  relates  the 
iollowing  interesting  incident  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  War  : 

A  group  of  gentlemen,  soldiers  of  the  present  and 
the  past,  were  gathered  upon  a  historic  Southern 
battle-field,  Missionary  Ridge.  They  stopt  to  read 
the  inscription  upon  a  tablet,  simple  and  unpreten- 
tious, which  marked  the  position  of  a  Confederate 
battery.  This  tablet  bore  the  name  of  "Luke  E. 
Wright,  Second  Lieutenant." 

Luke  E.  Wright,  Secretary  of  War  of  the  L'nited 
States  of  America,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and 
friends,  paused  a  moment  to  read  again  this  chapter 

■from  his  youth.  A  distinguished  general  of  the 
Regular  Army  laid  his  hand  affectionately  upon  the 

■shoulder  of  General  Wright  and  remarked:  "General, 
how  queerly  things  turn  out!     Who  could  have  forc- 

•seen  that  the  boy  in  gray  who  served  his  guns  upon 
this  spot  would  one  day  be  my  chief,  at  the  head  of 

•the  Army  of  the  United  States'" 

Things  do  turn  out  queerly,  and  perhaps  the  story 

may  be  bigger  than  the  soldier  thought,   of  deeper 

■import  to  the  nation. 

When  a  Republican  President  disregards  partisan 
politics  and  selects  a  lifelong  Democrat,  he  must  have 

•excellent  reasons,  and  the  appointment  becomes  sig- 
nificant. But  even  more  significant  is  the  fact  that 
his  choice  of  General  Wright  met  with  prompt  and 
niniversal  approbation. 

^'hen  Gladstone  Patted  Hall  Caine  on  the 
Head. — Readers  of  Hall  Caine's  novels  who  are  also 
familiar  with  Gladstone's  literary  tastes  may  be  sur- 
prized to  learn  that  the  great  statesman  once  patted 
the  novelist  on  the  head.  It  happened,  howev"er, 
"before  the  Manxman  became  a  story-writer.  He  was 
a  small  boy  of  fifteen,  a  surveyor,  and  the  head- 
patting  led  to  an  offer  that  would  have  interfered 
with  his  literary  career,  a  result  which  the  Grand 
Old  Man  might  not  have  regretted.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  Mr.  Caine  writes  in  Appleton's  Magazine  for 
October 

I  saw  Gladstone  again  a  little  later,  when  he 
■was  spending  a  few  days  on  his  property  at  Seaforth 
which  my  master  had  been  required  to  survey.  The 
surveyor-in-chief  had  not  appeared  one  morning, 
and  1,  the  smallest  of  boys  of  fifteen,  acting  as  his 
deputy,  was  ordering  about  two  or  three  big  hulking 
indolent  chainmen,  when  the  statesman,  now  Prime 
Minister,  and  paler  and  graver  than  ever,  came  out 
of  the  vicarage  to  look  on.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
more  amused  than  I  was,  and  then  he  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  to  see  my  maps  and  the  figures  in  my 
survey-book,  and  1  remember  that  I  gave  him  a 
large  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  estate 
with  its  hedges  that  ought  to  be  straightened  and  its 
byroads  that  w^ere  bad.  He  listened  quite  attentively 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  then,  not  having  made 
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an>-  other  remark,  ho  patted  me  on  the  top  of  my 
head  —  it  was  easy  to  do  so — and  said  I  would  do 
something  some  day 

I  did  not  expect  rim  to  remember  me,  but  I 
think  he  must  have  'lone  so,  for  quite  two  years 
afterward,  without  an  \  intervening  incident  or  other 
point  of  touch.  I  had  .i  Utter  from  the  office  in  L'nion 
Court  saying  that  his  brother  wished  to  make  mc 
the  steward  of  the  Gladstone  estates  in  Lanc.-»shirc. 
I  was  sorely  temptc!  lo  accept  the  ofTer.  lor  Glad 
stone  was  still  my  di-migod,  and  I  suppose  if  I  had 
done  so  the  whole  cun.nt  of  my  life  might  have  been 
dilTcrent;  hut  my  friends  advised  me  to  decline, 
having  by  this  time  conceived  an  idea  that  I  had  the 
makings  of  an  architect,  and  that  business,  the  in- 
evitable adjunct  of  politics,  would  break  my  career. 

Their  expectations  were,  however,  in  no  way  of 
being  fulfilled,  for,  already,  books  had  called  oil  the 
devotion  that  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  draw- 
ing-board and  T-square,  and  I  was  consuming  every 
kind  of  literature  that  came  my  way.  The  Free 
Library  at  Liverpool  was  my  great  hunting  ground 
in  those  days,  and  surely  no  young  reader  ever  ran 
so  wild  in  a  wilderness  of  books.  I  read  everything 
without  guidance  of  any  kind — poetry,  history, 
drama  romance,  metaphysics,  theology — galloping 
througli  all  at  equal  pace,  a  fresh  book  about  every 
other  day,  until  I  had  more  miscellaneous  literature 
on  the  top  of  my  head  than  any  boy  I  have  ever 
known  or  ever  wish  to  know. 
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SHEAR  WIT 

A  Competent  Teacher. — A  well-known  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions  was  administering  the  oath  to 
I  a  boy  of  tender  years,  and  he  asked  him,  "Have  you 
ever  taken  the  oath?  Do  you  know  how  to  swear, 
my  boy?"  The  simple  reply  was,  "Ves,  my  lord; 
I'm  your  caddie." — M    A.  P. 

Prehistoric. — The  rebellious  angels  had  just  been 
cast  out  of  heaven. 

In  the  swift  downward  flight  Lucifer  overtook 
Beelzebub. 

■"What's  troubling  you.  Bub?"  he  called. 

"An  old  problem,"  answered  the  future  foul  fiend. 
between  somersaults — "Where  are  we  going  t!iis 
iaXW — Phdadelphia  KecorJ. 

His  Sentiments.  -Oliver — "What  did  your 
father  say  when  you  told  him  I  had  asked  you  to 
marry  me?" 

N.^TicA — "Shall  I  leave  out  the  swear  words?" 

Oliver— "Of  course." 

\atica  —  "Then  I've  nothing  to  tell  you." — Dayton 
lierali. 

Knew  Her.  N'eujhuor — "Bertie,  your  mother  is 
calling  you." 

Bkrtik  — " Yes'm.  I  know  it,  but  1  fancy  she 
doesn't  want  me  very  badly." 

N'KKiiiBOR  -"But  she  has  calleil  you  seven  times 
already." 

UBRTiE"Ves,  I  know,  but  she  hasn't  called 
'.\lbert'  yet."  -  I'litladi-lphia  Inquirer. 

A  Buslne.ssi  Forecast. —  A  doctor  who  passed  as 
a  bit  of  a  wag  stopt  outside  the  yard  of  a  stone- 
mason one  moniing  for  a  chat.  "C>ood  morning. 
How's  business?"  said  the  doctor.  "I  suppose  when 
you  hear  that  some  one  is  ill  you  get  ready  for  even-  ; 
tualities.  tho.  of  course,  you  never  go  bc>ond  the 
words  "In  memory  of.'"  ] 

"Well,  that  all  depends."  replied  the  old  ch.ii' 
"  N'ou  see,  if  you  be  a-doctoring  of  the  patient  I  gm 
straight  on."      I'htlaMphia  kecor.l. 

Not  Thiit  Mii5'.--".\h.  1  see  you  are  married." 
CM  laimcd  the  merchant. 

'  N'6,  sir,"  replied  the  apiilicant  for  a  i>osition. 
'I  got  this  scar  in  a  railroad  aceirlcnt."  The  Ho- 
hi-muin. 


Sonio    Other    <'iiump.      Makiikr         Hair    getting 
tliiii.  sir       Kver  tried  our  hair  preparation,  sir?" 

ftSTOMKK       "No.      1      ■I'll      l.l.inli-     it     on     Ih.ll    "    - 

llarrisburg  I'lUriot. 
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oi'    .%    tVpll. known    Nflpntirie    ■■rlncl|il<-. 

>V..r lw,.p„  .hnrt   iiti.l  top   .ovrr.       I>lll<'l-:    •ll.«»0 

.%  DOXKV.  KO.II  Cm.  M.n«li.  or  v>  .■  »,ll  -.  n.l  r... 
lull   .!/.■   n.r    .niiipl.'.    i»..tp:n.l.    lor    ♦  I  IXl        M-'.    nu,!,.     th. 

iniMMii-   l*a|i«>r   ninitrrM  ih,i    Aititcnl  lo   llic 

■  n»lhf>r   or  f  >■<>    llllllO  l"  !>•■   »orn   m,f.hI.-  111.-  r.-iul,, 
'I'Mxr    ,11.1    ,l...tr..v.l    wlo-ii    >i.il<-.l        T.'k'     |i.<r   100  K  O  II 
•  in.  Mill. ti.  or  will  Mi.ll   .VI.    p..-ll".'l.   I'.r   ♦100,       lli>kr|.l, 
oil  ■■'M.I   III  .  I..   Ill  .l.iiip-  lor  -nii.|.|.'.  ..I  ilmlK-i*. 
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The  Real  Deniand. — "We  will  give  you  some 
orators  who  will  tire  your  imaginations,"  said  the 
campaign  worker. 

"I  dunno's  I  want  anybody's  imagination  firod." 
answered  Farmer  Comtossel.  "What  we  want  is  to 
get  some  of  the  fellers  that's  holdin'  office  fired,  so's 
to  give  our  friends  a  chance." — \\'ashi>igto)i  Star. 


Libelous. — "I  wouldn't  allow  any  one  to  speak 
as  disrespectfully  of  my  father  as  that  fellow  just 
spoke  of  yours." 

"Did  he  insult  my  poor  oUl  dad?  Let  nie  get  ;it 
him.  I'd  have  him  know  my  progenitor  is  iust  ;is 
good  as  any  one.     What  did  he  say'" 

"He  said  you  looked  like  your  father."  —  /).-.\- 
yfoines  Ke sister. 

Would  Like  to  Learn. — Sm.^ll  Boy — "Papa. 
how  can  a  camel  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle? " 

Plvtocratic  P.\rext — "I  don't  know,  my  son; 
that's  what  is  worrying  me."  —  Pes  Moines  Registtr. 


A  Literary  Project. — "So  yovi  have  a  great  idea 
for  a  novel." 

"Yes."  answered  the  publisher. 

"Who  is  going  to  write  it?" 

"Oh,  I  haven't  gone  into  details.  What  we're  at 
work  on  now  is  one  of  the  most  striking  cover  designs 
ever  introduced  to  the  holiday  trade." — Washingtou 
Star. 

She  Didn't  I'^now. — It  was  night. 

They — he  and  she — were  sitting  on  the  porch 
looking  at  the  stars. 

"You  know,  I  suppose,"  he  whispered,  "what  a 
young  man's  privilege  is  when  he  sees  a  shooting 
star?" 

"No,"  she  answered.  "I  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 
There  goes  one!  " — Chicago  Tribune. 


It  Died  Hard. — "It  is  clear,  Poston,"  said  Herlock 
Shomes,  "that  the  farmer  who  raised  the  spring 
chicken  was  very  tender  hearted." 

"How  in  the  world  do  you  know  that?"  asked  the 
astonished  Poston. 

"It's  simple  enough.  The  farmer  hesitated  so  long 
before  striking  the  fatal  blow." — Boston  Transcript. 


Sincere. — "Sir,"  said  the  young  man,  respect- 
fully. "I  am  a  poor  man  and  you  are  a  millionaire. 
It  seems  presumptuous  in  me,  no  doubt,  to  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  your  daughter.  But  my  love  for  her 
is  so  great  that  I  can  not  be  stopt  by  such  con- 
siderations. Love  scorns  conventions  and  conven- 
iences.    Ah,  sir,  will  you  give  her  to  me?" 

The  old  magnate  seemed  interested.  "But  which 
of  my  four  daughters  do  you  want?"  he  asked,  not 
unkindly. 

Eagerly,  the  suitor  made  answer:  "Oh,  I'll  leave 
that  to  you,  sir!" — Cleveland  Leader. 


A  Practical  Answer. — Some  one  asked  Max 
Nordau  to  define  the  difference  between  genius  and 
insanity.  "Well,"  said  the  author  of  "Degeneration," 
"the  lunatic  is,  at  least,  sure  of  his  board  and  clothes." 
—  Argonaut. 


X  I^eap-Year  Hint. — J.\CK--"The  fortune-teller 
said  I  would  marry  a  blonde." 

BELLE--"Did  she  say  how  soon?" 

Jack — "In  six  months." 

Belle  (coyly) — "I  can  easily  be  a  blonde  by  that 
time.  Jack." — Boston  Transcript. 
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REPEATING  RIFLES  FOR  HUNTING 

No  matter  what  you  hunt  or  where  you  hunt,  the  answer  to  the 
question  "What  rifle  shall  I  take  ?"  is  —  a  Winchester.  Win- 
chester Repeating  Rifles  are  made  in  ten  different  models  for 
all  styles  of  cartridges,  from  .22  to  .50  caliber.  Whichever 
model  you  select,  you  w^ill  find  it  a  reliable  and  accurate  shooter. 
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machine;  SECOND— liy   per.«onal  use. 
ou  can    positively  tell,    before  buy- 
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I  will  send  as  long  as  they  last,  one  of  my 
charts  showing  exercises  that  will  quickly 
iMilld  lip  Nlioiililers,  siriiis,  t'oroiiriiiB, 
siiiii  iiaiKis  without  any  apimratus.  They 
are  beautifully  illustrated  withtwenty half- 
tone cuts.     Regular  price,  '25  cents. 
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Hprrect  Sbape 


Patent  Leather  Shoes 


MIM-;.VhJJ.i:i.li(.l:l:iJ:^< 
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fllES  \<'M  Ro  to  buy  men's  slioes,  locate  tlie  store 
where  ■"  Koirect  Shapes  "'  are  soKl,  nick  out  a  style 
you  like,  then  get  a  pair  that  feel  absolutely  ri(iht  on 
your  feet.  DetK'nd  up(>n  it,  those  shoes  will  be  com- 
fortable every  minute  you  have  them  on  until,  in  the 
course  of  human  events,  they  come  to  the  end  of  a  long 
and  faithful  service.  The  reason  for  this  is  because 
"  Korrect  Shajie  "  means  shoes  made  on  a  model  de- 
signed in  scientific  conformity  with  foot-anatomy. 

f  Another  reason  why  you  will  like 
"Korrect  Sha|)es''  better  than  other 
slioes  is  th;it  you  can  buy  ihem  with 
the  satisfied  feeling  that  you  have 
MO  need  to  Worry  about  the  relia- 
bility of  the  |).itent  leather. 
Wo  authorize  your  dealer  to  give  you  a  new  pair 
free  thould  the  patent  "Burrojapt"  leather  in  the 
uppers  break  through  before  the  fir*t  *ole  it  worn 
through.  Look  for  the  "  Burrojapt"  label  in  the  lining. 
No  other  shocN  can  be  had  made  of  Kuaranteed  "  Uiir- 
rojaps"  leathers.     So  buy  "  Korrect  .Shaiws  "   $4.00. 

.'..lumdralrrs  sell  thmi—prohahhi  nt  h-ast  one  in  fi<iiir  Imrn. 
If  mil.  linn  cnn  buy  /mm  our  inliili'i  It  thotra  HI  siiitppij 
full  ttyUs,  and  wt  lend  the  shoes  prijnti'l.    Srnit/or  it  I'l-dai/. 

Tut-nt     ninrh 
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Custom-Made 


Trade-Mnrk 
Stumped  on  Sole 


THE  BURT   &.  PACKARD   CO. 

Makers  l*~lO) 

Department  D-2  Brockton,  Mass. 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  SAVE  $8.00 

wcirth  of  eoil  I.efore  C'hrUtmnH 

!)>■    iiMinK    R    Karler    Idciil    Oil 

Heater,    besides    it    is    sueli    a 

clean  w'^y  of  heating  a  room. 

Why  don't  you  try  one  now  ? 

You  can  KiivH  more  than  it  costs. 

The  $&  no  iltp  Hill  iMt  trn  yrsrt 

Th^re  m  no  iin.nko  or  odor.      Hr:if. 

.|iiic  kly.  Kinr-H  mon<-y  nnil  miiifK  you 

inor-    lonilorl.ilil.-.      I.ft   us   send  you 

Ir.-.  i,.w  lol,l.T  »how,Tig  iill  »i7.<-r<  ami 

.1,.-  l.r,,-. 

1/  your  dealer  does  not  sell 
the  genuine  Barter  Oil  Heater, 
be  sure  andtvrite  us  before  buy- 
ing any  other.  You  can  try 
one  before  you  buy  it. 
A.  C.  BARLER   MFG.   CO.,  107   Lake   St.,  Chicago 


Lightest, 

asiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 


Wnmen's     $1.00 

Men,      .      $1  25 

tkiivercd 


Comfy  Slipper 

Made  of  pure  "  Comly  felt," 
soft  leather  soles  with  one  inch  of 
carded  wool  between  felt  inner 
sole  and  felt  and  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect 
cushion  tread.  Ideal 
for    the    bedroom. 

Coloi-, :    Navy  Blur.  Gray. 
Brown  and  Krd. 


»TAI.ll(.l  I-    N..    40  -h.. 


DANIEL    GREEN    FELT    SHOE    CO. 

American  Fell  Co.  Building 
114-116  Eaat  13th  Straet,  New  York 


Wonderful  Power. —  Ho'.v.\Rr> — "Did  you  ever 
know  any  one  who  was  cured  by  suggestion?" 

CowARO — "Yes.  I  cured  the  duke's  infatuation 
for  my  daughter  by  .•;uggestinK  that  he  lend  me  five 
dollars." — Judge. 


IMenti  of  Time.  The  minister  of  a  certain  parish 
in  Scotland  was  walkinK;  one  misty  night  through  a 
street  in  the  village  when  he  fell  into  a  deep  hole 
There  was  no  lad<kr  by  which  he  could  make  his 
escape,  and  he  began  to  shout  for  help.  \  laborer 
pi-ssing  heard  his  cric^.  and.  looking  down,  asked  who 
h.-  was.  The  minister  told  him.  whereujjon  the  laborer 
'e-narkcd,  "Wcel.  wccl.  ye  necdna  kick  up  sic  a 
ncjise.  You'll  no  be  needed  afore  Sawbath,  an'  this 
is  only  Wednesday  nicht." — Pittston  Cauf.e. 


I..:itest  Kln<l.^"So  your  son  Josh  is  going  to  law 

school-" 

"\es."  answered  Fanner  Comtossel;  "but  he 
don't  pay  no 'tcntion  whatever  to  his  books.  I  guess 
maybe  he's  goin'  to  be  one  o'  these  here  unwritten 
lawyers." — WashitiRtoti  ^tar. 


They  Mere  Fl,>liiu.  -.So  >our  candidate  went 
through  with  lUing  colors." 

"}lm!  Well,  yes;  his  waving  the  'long  green' 
did  have  something  to  do  with  it,  I  admit." — h'oston 
Transcript. 

It  Didn't  Mork.  "There's  some  good  tilings  in 
town  this  week,"  said  the  engaged  girl  who  was  hint- 
ing for  an  invitation  to  the  theater. 

"Well,"  responded  Mr.  Grouch,  "I  ain't  one  of 
em." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Horrible  .Suspicion.— "Dat  Darwinian  theory." 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "wouldn't  worry  me  none  if  I  could 
be  good  an'  sure  dat  some  of  us  weren't  <loublin' 
on  de  trail." — \\'ashitigion  Star. 


Komeniber  This  Metliod.— " You  are  pushing 
me  too  hard,"  sail  \Vu  1  ing  l-''ang  to  a  reporter  in 
San  Francisco  who  was  interviewing  him.  "You  are 
taking  advantage  of  me.  You  are  like  the  Pekin-» 
poor  relation: 

"One  day  he  met  the  head  of  his  family  in  the 
street. 

"  'Come  and  dine  with  us  to-night.'  tlie  mandarin 
said,  graciously. 

"  "Thank  you,'  said  the  poor  relation.  'But 
wouldn't  to-morrow  night  do  just  as  well?' 

"  'Yes,  certainly.  But  where  are  you  dining  to- 
night?" asked  the  mandarin,  curiously. 

"  'At  your  house.  You  sec,  your  estimable  wife 
was  good  enough  to  give  me  to-night's  invitation.'  " — 
h'verybo  .'y's  Maga:ini-. 


Over  His  Head.  "So,"  remarked  the  boyhood 
friend,  "'you  are  in  the  swim." 

"Mother  and  the  girls  think  I  am,"  answered  Mr. 
Cumrox,  "but  my  personal  feelings  are  those  of  a 
man  who  has  fallen  overboard  and  ought  to  be  holler 
ing  for  hc\p."  —  Washington  Star. 


He  Knew.-  ToMMV  (aged  ten) — "Dail,  what  is 
the  bone  of  contention?" 

.Mil.  IIenpbck — "The  jawbone." — CooJ  Houn- 
keeping. 

Puttlnic  in  a  l*ro\lsinn.  Is  it  true,  doctor.' 
askeil  the  summer  girl,  "that  eating  cucumlxTS  will 
remove  freckles?" 

"Of  course."  replied  Dr.  Kidiler,  "under  certain 
circumstances." 

"Really!     What  circumstances?" 

"Well,  jirovidcd  the  freckles  are  on  the  cucuin 
hen."  —  I'll :la.!elphia  l.eJgcr. 


Sarrnsni  of  Fate.  "Wl-.at's  the  matter  over 
there  >" 

"The  swonl  swallower  is  being  choked  by  a  fish- 
bone."—  Sotirire. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 
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Mr.  Taft's  Religious  Views 

discussed  in   the   HOMILETU;  REVIEW  for  October. 

30  cents  per  copy.    53.00  per  year. 
FrNK  &  W  AGNALLS  CO.MPANV.  NKW  YORK 
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Kv  MAHKI, 
WAGNALI..S 


HE  PALACE  OF 
DANCER 

A  novel  of  life  in  the  Court  of  Louis  XV  in  which 
Madat"  Df  Pompadour  is  the  Iciding  character.  i2mo, 
cloth  f 1.50. 

FINK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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Cold  edges.  .SOc.  per 
pack.  90  picture  backs, 
dainty  colors  and  gold. 
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Very  (;<H»d  ItaJt. — Dealbh — "Let  me  sell  you 
some  of  our  new  patent  bait,  sir."  I 

PiSHEKMAN  — "Is  it  effective?" 

Dealer — "Effective?  Why,  I  soU)  a  man  some 
ol  it  last  week,  and  he  got  turned  out  of  the  church 
for   teHing  the  truth   about   the   fish  he  caught." —  1 

l«leal. — First  Hkiuesuaid  "They  nn-  well 
n^atched.  don't  you  think?" 

Sboonu  Bridesmaid — "Rather — she's  a  grass 
■wTfJow  and  he's  a  vegetarian."-  /-om./om  (Opinion. 


Hevised. —  In  these  days  genius  is  the  cap>acity 
for  taking  gains.  — L»/f. 

Strllcloi;  .Manners. — "Vou  say  you  acted  like  a 
perfect  lady  throughout?" 

"Sure,  yer  Honor;  when  he  tips  his  hat  to  me  an' 
mc  not  knowin"  him,  I  ups  with  a  rock  an"  caves  i;i 
his  face." — Houston  Post. 


The  Perverse  Sex.— Walter  Pater,  an  old  man  at 
titty,  bald  as  a  coot  and  grotesquely  plain,  regarded  j 
every  woman  much  as  did  Dean  Swift,  who  wrote: 
"A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  are 
pleased  with  few  words  spxjken  intelligently  by  a 
parrot."  "You  don't  approve  of  marriage?  "  a  friend 
once  observed  to  Pater.  "No."  he  replied,  "nor 
would  anybody  else  if  he  gave  the  matter  proper 
consideration.  Men  and  women  are  always  pulling 
different  ways.  Women  won't  pull  our  way.  They 
are  so  perverse." — Cleveland  Leader. 

Prona  the  Heart. — "I  heard  him  behind  the  door 
pleading  for  just  one.     They  must  be  engaged." 

'Naw,   they're  n>arricd.     It  was  a  dollar  he  was 
pleading  for."  —  Washington  Herald. 


Not  Dangerous. — Pat — "I  hear  yer  woife  is  sick, 
Moike?" 

Mike—  "She  is  thot" 

Pat — "Is  it  dangerous  she  is?" 

Mike — "Divil  a  bit.  She's  too  weak  to  be  danger- 
ous any  more!'' — Sun. 


The  French  for  It. — A  French  lady  living  in 
America  engaged  a  carpenter  to  do  some  work  for  her 
at  a  stipulated  price.  She  was  surprized  later  to  find 
that  he  charged  more  than  the  price  agreed  upon. 
When  she  attempted  to  remonstrate  with  him,  how- 
ever, her  English  failed  her  and  she  said,  "You  are 
dearer  to  me  now  than  when  we  were  first  engaged." 
—  Success. 


Eloquent. — Mrs.  Knicker — "What  do  you  do 
when  a  man  steps  on  your  dress?" 

Mrs.  Bocker — "I  look  as  Jack  does  when  I  ask 
him  to  pay  for  it." — Harper's  Bazar. 
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When  you  consider  the  way 
in  which 

JONES   DAIRY   FARM 
SAUSAGES 

are  made,  the  time  consumed 
in  producing  them  and  the 
sinceriiv  of  purpose  back  of 
thoin,  you'll  understand  why 
they're  so  delicious, 

ufaotur- 
iiiK  oti  It  trrent  b<K  Hinle.  clieiipeDing 
my  pi<»l..it  111  lighting  coliipetlt  On. 
Th.iv  i»  nothing  to  i-oiiipete  with 
III.-  i.lil.f.i.shionrJ  farm  miunnge  re- 
.  jlj^  whirh  1  have  hwn  uning  (or 
over  Ii»itv  yenrd.  M.V  Hnusages  are 
mull'  of  the  choicest  parts  oflittle 
milk  li^  1>H»,  salt,  uiiJ    the   purest 

BPI'I"'*. 

I   make  just  ennush  to    fill   each 
day's  orders-  and  no  morf.  ThKtV 

ays    tre,>h. 


,,ll. 


My  b<H>klet.  tells    about    "  the    fa 
and  it^  products,  and  also  contains 
valuable    recipes  —  and  it's  ready  to   be 
went  to  your  address  if  you',1   write  for 
it.      Do  lh..t  to-d..y       -  .M.  C.  JoNKs, 

JONES    DAIRY   FARM 

P.O.  Box  610 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


L 


on  the   farm  it  has  been 
ii.l    when 
ilh    me    thai 


SQUAB 


BOOK 
FREE 


PLYMOCTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO., 


Send  for  our  handsome  1908  Fr*» 
Book,  telling  how  to  make  money 
breeding  equabs.  We  were  6r>t, 
birds  were  largest  and  oiit- 
11  all  others.  Our  methods 
are  widely  followed. 
ward  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 


TOLSTOY'S    ESSAYS    AND    LETTEKS.     Con- 

taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude,  jzmo, 
cloth,  372  page.s  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


Toning  Made  Easy 

*  You  can  obtain  a  better  finish  on  your  fine  linen, 
plain  clothes,  flat  work  with  less  effort  and 
expense,  in  one-fourth  the  time  required 
by  the  old  method,  by  using  the 

Simplex  Imnek 

^^gjJjfTJ.Ii*|i)f|,i||i— »' 
Heated  by  gas  or  gasoli  no — 1  cent  per  hoar. 
Where  we  have  no  dealer  we'll  send  Ironer 
on  .SO  Days'  FREE  Trial.    Write  today  for 
FREE  Booklet  uhowing  all  sizes  and  styles. 

AIQERICAl!  IRONINU  DUCHIHE  CO. 
ff— 82  E.  Lnhe  Street,  .  Chle»g», 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years. 

At   the    following   Keeley   Institutes: 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Denver,  Col. 
West  Ihiven,  Conn. 
H'asliiiiKton,  D.  0., 

■^11  [(.Capitol  St. 


I)wi«;bt,  111. 
Kariun,  III. 
I'laiiifleld,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  U. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Iiexiiiu'toii,  M11S.S. 


Portland,  Ble. 
tlraiid  Rapids,  Mich.. 

i<&'>  So.  College  Ave. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Ijoui'i,  Mo. 
Maiifliester,  Bi  H. 


Ilnffalo,  \.  V. 
White  flains,  N.  Y. 
Tortland,  Oregon, 
riiiladelphia,  I'a., 

m\.  Broad  St. 
Harrishurg,  Fa. 


rittshnrsr,  Pa., 

4'il(i  Fifth  ,lve. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
Toronto.  Out.,  Canada. 
Wiiiiiipet;.  Manitoba. 
London.  England. 


SECTIONAL  CUT  OF  GENERATOR- 


HEATER  AND  COOKER,  OB 
B£ATlliG  EXCLUSIVELY. 


BURNS'BARRELS  OF  AIR  e\^s%''^i^% 

iiflCT  UfnunCPCIII  combination  Q-rnVC  C1ICD  IMVCMTCD-causing  great  excitement 

mllOl  ffUNUtnrULHEATLNG&COOKINGOlUwC  Cwtn  INfCrilCU  wherever  exhibited.  Fuel 
drawn  principally  from  atmosphere.  Uses  395  barrels  of  air,  whUe  consuming  one  gallon  of  oil.  Wood, 
coal  and  oil  cost  money.  ONLY  FREE  FUEL  IS  AIR.  Supply  unlimited.  No  trust  in  control.  Air  belongs  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 

HARRISON'S  VALVELESS  l^rL'-'^VrA^Sig  AIR  BURNER  STOVE 

Antomatically  generates  gas  from  kerosene  oil,  mixing  it  with  Bir.  Burns  like  gas.  Intense  hot  fire  Combustion  perfect. 
To  operate— Turn  knob— oil  runs  into  burner— touch  a  match.  It  generates  pas  w  hich  passes  through  air  mixer,  arawing 
in  about  a  barrel  of  air,  to  everjr  large  spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That's  all.  It  is  self-regulating,  no  more  attentloa. 
Same  heat  all  day,  or  all  night.  For  more  or  less  beat,  simply  turn  knob.  There  It  remains  until  you  come  again.  To 
pu  t  Are  out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner,  oil  runs  back  In  to  can,  Dre's  out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this  world.  No 
dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  No  leaks— nothing  to  clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat  is  under  perfect  controL 

D.  CARN,  IND.,  writes:    "It  costs  me  only  4?^  cents  a  day 
for  fuel."    L.  MORRIS,  VT.,  writes:    "The  Uarnson  OU-Gas 
Generators  aro  wonderful  savors  of  fuel,  at  least  BO^  to  75  jt  over 
wood  and  coal."    E.  ARNOLD,  NEB.,  writes:  "Saved  $4.2B  a  month  for 
fuel  by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove.   My  range  cost  me  $5.50  per 
month,  and  the  Harrison  only  $1.25  per  month."    M.  KING,  VA.,  writes. 
"  Using  one  Burner  and  Radiator,  I  kept  a  lGxl8  foot  room  at  70  degrees, 
when  out  doors  13  to  20  degrees  were  registered."    REV.  WM.  TEARN, 
ME.,  writes:    "This  morning  16  below  zero,  and  my  library  far  below 
freezing  point.    Soon  after  lighting  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove  temp- 
erature ro^e  to  summer  heat."  WM.  BAERING,  INO., 
writes:    "We  warmed  a  room  13x14  feet,  when  it 
was  about  10  below  zero  with  one  Radiator."   Ob- 
jectionable features  of  all  other  stoves  wiped  out. 
Not  like  those  sold  in  stores.    Ideal  for 
heating  houses, stores,  rooms,  etc.,  with  Radiating  At- 
tachment ;  also  cooking,  roasting,  baking,  ironing,  etc. 

No  more  carrying  coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  dangerous  like  gasoline. 
Simple,  durable— last  for  years.  Saves  expense,  drudgery  and  fuel  bills.  ALL  SIZES.  PRICES  LOW— $3.25  and  up. 
Sent  to  any  addreM^.  Serd  no  nioney--only  send  your  name  and  addreNH.  Write  today  for 
our  30  day  ti-.ai  oa°er--rull  description— thousands  of  testimonials.    1908  Propositioi.. 

^R^'  World  Mfg.  Co.  6968  World  BIdg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN— MANAGERS— MEN  OR  WOMEN  at  home  or 
traveling,  all  or  part  time — showing— taking  orders— ap- 
pointing agents.  MESSRS.  HEAD  &  FRAZER,  TEX.,  writes: 
"Enclose  order  for  $81.00.  Rush  Sell  Ilka  hot  cakes.  Sold 
50  stoves  In  our  own  town."  B.  L.  HUESTED,  MICH.,  writes: 
"  Been  out  one  day  and  sold  1 1  stoves."  This  patent  new. 
Soothing  like  it.  Demand  enormous.  Agents  reaping 
great  harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop  on  street,  leave 
their  homes,  place  of  business,  miss  trains  to  watch  this 
generator-excitescuriosity— watch  It  as  though  a  thing 
of  life.  Show  a  dozen  — sell  ten.  Write  today  for 
special  agents  new  plan.  Send  no  money. 
World  unsupplied.  Get  in  early  for  territory.  Write  today. 
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BREATHE-RITE 


You  can't  breathe  wrong  with 
BREATHE-RITE 

WOMEN 

liKIIATMK  KI  IK  uill  iiiaki-  a  nurki-a  im- 
provcinerit    in   tin.-    figure  and 


it  stand  erect  naturally  and 
witliuut  effort. 

BOYS 

In  spite  of  constant  reniind- 
ei  s,  the  average  youngster  for- 
uiits  to  "stand  up  straight.'' 
liKKATHE-RITE  is  a  gentle 
liiit  firm  teacher  of  correct  ix>se 
and  breathing. 

GIRLS 

.\dd  HRE.XTHi:  RITE  to 
Nour  daughter's  wardrobe  and 
note  tile  benefit  to  her  health 
.ind  apviearance  that  results 
Irom  wearing  it. 

MEN 

The  only  difference  between 
the  man  at  the  right  and  the 
nun  at  the  left  is  the  difference 
made  by   BREATHE-RITE. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
V(iu,  send  us  his  name  and  ()ne 
))..llar  and  "BREATH  E- 
l\ITE"will  be  forwarded  at 
(.nee  prepaid.  One  size  fits 
anybody.  Price  $1.00. 
The   Breathe-Rite   Compaoy 

62  West  3Stb  Sireel,  New  York 

WV  have  an  interesting  f>roposi- 
tioH /t^  ivide-aUHike  men  and 
■women  agents  in  your  territory 


I       Movin|c-<Uy.'   Wp.akv   Wii.ki\s      '  Yes.  mum.  I  ' 
had  a  tine.  comfonal)lt  home,   but   1   lost  it." 

.Mks.   Goodsole       ■  I'o«jr  man!      H<iw  did   it  hap-  ; 
pen  ? " 

W'e.^ky    VVii.Ki.ss  "An    engine    backed    up    and 
pulled  it  away."  —  Chicago  A'trui. 


"\ 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

fef<lt  thn  Kkiii  Hnd  cellular  iIkhui-h.  ifi'inK  a  com- 
plixion  of  childlike  i.uritv  ;  biiniHlies  reduitti.  niUKh- 
neiu.  tan  and  sunburn.  >|uickl.v  healx  chuijpeil  huDds, 
f.icH  and  lips.  Itn  pu^if.^  inK  »nd  emollient  properties 
make  the  akin  ex(|uibitely  Hoft,  smooth,  white,  and  in 
its  nataral  health.v  con'lition.  A  frasrant, enjoyable 
toilet  necessity  of  felicitooH  combination,  appearance 
and  quality,  KivinK  pleai^inft  reHulta  and  rare  aatiflfac- 
tion.  Ask  for  it.  and  take  no  HubHtitute.  There  ia 
notliinK  "joHt  aa  (tooil."  A rtiHlic  booklet  and  Keneroua 
•ized  sample  bottle  free  l>y  mail.     .\ddre«8 

FOWLER.  Manufacturing  Chemist,    New  London.  Conn. 


On  the  Homr-plate.— "The  buckwheat  cakes  at 
my  iKjarding-house  .ihvays  remind  me  of  a  >asehall  i 
I  game." 
I      "How  so? " 

"The  batter  doesn  t  always  make  a  iiit.     — /'id/k- 

Worse    Yet.  -J.\ckso.\  — ".\o.    I    never    take    the, 
newspaper   home.       I've    got    a    family  of   grown-uj)  ' 
I  ilaughlers.  you  know." 

Friend— "Papers  are  too  full  of  crime,  eh?" 
J.\CKSoN — "No;     too   full   of  bargain   sales." — I h-s  . 
Moinis  Register. 

Eftlraclous. — "You  say  you  are  marrying  young 
\'an  Rti.x  to  reform  him'     That's  noble  of  you,  but  , 
I  didn't  know  he  had  any  vices." 

"Oh,  yes.  Peoi  le  say  he  is  getting  slingy  with  his 
money." — Clei'elaiut  Leader. 

Odds    In    Her    Kavor.     Tm:    A\.;kv    Mr)iHKK 
"You've  got  an  awful  nerve  to  ask  me  to  give  you 
back    your   ball   when    you   nearly    killcil   one   of   my 
children  with  it." 

The  Bov— "Well,  ma'am,  you've  got  ten  children 
ami   we've  got  only  one  ha\\." -  Kxchiingc. 

Flooded. — "How  did  that  No.  ^  furnace  happen 
to  go  out?  No  e.xtuses.  nowl"  bellowed  the  Hades 
head  stoker. 

"We  threw  in  a  high  financier."  the  imp  explained, 
"and  neglected  to  take  out  of  his  jKicket  a  bunch  of 
stock  that  he  had."  —  Puck. 

Who  to  Follow.  The  Pl-hh.-"!  want  to  model 
myself  after  one  of  the  great  operatic  artists.  Which 
shall  I  follow?" 

The  Teacher—  "Oh — Nilsson  or  Patti." 
The  Pupil — "But  they've  both  retired." 
The    Teacher — "I    know    it.       Imitate    Vm." — 
Cleveland  I^'aticr. 


\V?\rTE7R_j 


For  Your  Country  or  Suburban  Home 

An  abundant  supply  delivered  under  strong 
pressure  to  all  fixtures— to  the  bathroom, 
kitchen,  laundry,  lawn,  garden,  barn— any- 
where. This  service  will  be  yours,  day 
after    day    for   a   lifetime,   if   you    in.stall   the 

Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

Over  eieht  thous;ind  Kewanee  Systems  in  suc- 
ce<;s(id  oper.ition,  supplyinir  water  for  country  and 
subiirb.in  residences,  clubs,  farms,  schools,  public 
and  prlvite  institutions,    villages,  etc 

The  Kewanee  .System  is  not  an  imitation— is 
not  a  substitute.  It  is  the  original  uaur  sup- 
ply system  involving  the  use  of  air  pressure 
instead  of  gravity  pressure.  Avoid  cheap  imita- 
tions. Get  the  genuine  and  you  will  lake  no 
chances — we  guarantee  th.it.  Expert  enKineering 
service  is  free.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog  No.  8 
The   Kewmnec  Water  Supply  Compaar,  Kewaaec,  ID. 
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TOLSTOV  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarlr 
essay  on  Tolstoy  and  his  beliefs,  by  .-Xvlicer  Maudb, 
i2nio,  cloih,  izb  lURes.  ;Ji.oo  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  Ncu  York. 


Four-Drawer  Vertical 

LETTER    FILE 

Hold*  20.000  Letters 

$ 
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S  «>  1. 1  l»   <>  .%  K 

(  (J  o  1  d  e  n  or 
Weathered  ) 
l»l  HT   FllO«»l' 


K  u  1 1  • 


I.  .■  g  a  I 


I.I    Bill 


C  llrsM^r  :f«  «j  ^|X^^  pn  p«>r1i«»n- 
S  Drswrr  *9.:&  .ilrly  low  p  ri  .■  .•  J  . 
All  K.O.H.  tmnorj  .-ienj  f„r  CiMl.,*  of 
8»nt  oa  Ippraial  (^,r,l  ln>l>'<-v  (lip., 
I>u»t:il  S.alr«  ii[i,l  ..I her  Olfiie  Di-vi,.-.. 

THE  l^asr   MFG.  CO. 

&e  I'nion  htrcri  Monro*,  MIeh. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  DIFFERENT,  UNEXPECTED. 


Readers  listen  sharp,  don't  miss!  InvestiKate — best  thine 
eTer  happened.  Hundred  years  comiug — here  at  last.  Full 
BTOwn.  Bo  startling  you  may  not  believe  at  first.  Astonisu- 
ing,  yet  absolutely  true. 

INGENIOUS  OHIOAN  INVENTS  A  NEW  DE'VICE  THAT 
CLEANS  FAMILY  WASmNQ  IN  30  TO  50  MINUTES, WHILE 
you  KEST.    No  rubbing,  no  chemlcala,  no  motor. 

SEE  HOW  SIMPLE,  EASY,  DIFFERENT.  Thousands  of  users 
praise  IL    Circulars  tent  free,  give  full  details. 

NO  HUGH  DEVICE  SOLD  I'i  STORES-DIFFERENT  FROM 
ANYTHING  YOU  HAVK  SEEN.  Nothini,'  else  like  it^gnat 
teller — enormous  demand.  Customers  delighted.  R.  O.  Cowan, 
N.  Y.,  places  13  in  8  hours,  (profit  S..'J.tio).  Mrs.  J.  Brown,  Pa., 
sold  l6  in  3  days,  (profit  ^.uo).    You  can  do  the  same. 

Miracles  don't  happen  now,  but  listen— there's  no  norc  wash 
day  troubles— now  auad,  wiped  out,  forgotten.     There's  new  In- 
vented devico  for  cleaning  clothes— i:oth.jg  like  It.     Good-bye  to 
wa-sh  board.s,  washing  machines, troubles.ctc. — Their  day  Is  passed. 
"Ea.sy  Way"  of  clean'ng  clothes  is  here  to  bless  our  dear  women. 
Invention  that  killed  wash  day  is  small — called  "Easy  Way."  not 
human.    II  it  had  lifoitwonl(I  havo  a  stomiich.     It's  claimed  a 
stomach  has  millions  of  small  tissues,  each  with  a  kind  of  suction. 
This  apparatu.s  ha.s  no  stomarh,  yet  there's  things  inside,  things 
that  move— a  place  for  dirt — has  awful  appetite  for  dirt — goes  after 
all  the  dirt  in  all  clothes  at  samo  time.    Small,  but  mighty— eilunt, 
but  powrful. 

Operated  on  stove— water  in.side,  then  soap,  then  clothes— move 
knob  occa.sioiiiiUy.  Dirt  lets  go  as  hot  water,  suds,  scalding  Kteiim 
and  vnpor  begin  movements.  8  to  10  minutes— <lolhe8  clean — rinse, 
dry,  that's  all  I  Ne.tt  batih  samo  operation — s.imo  water— 30  lo  BO 
minutes  tamllv  washing  clean.  You  just  w:iii  between  batches — thild 
can  do  it.  Laundries  clean  clothes  without  rubbing, — tho  "Easy 
Way"  docs  the  .vamc  at  your  home.  Docs  the  combined  work  of  wash 
boiler,  wsLxh  board  and  was^hing  machine.  When  through,  set  away 
on  Rh(df— that's  all— no  more  allenllon.  No  wood,  all  inetiil.  sanitary, 
■hould  last  lifetime,  light,  easy  handled.  Woman's  God-send.  Cleans 
laces,  white  goods,  b<^(i  clothes,  woolens,  coloreil  clothes,  etc.,  with- 
out injury — no  rubbing,  no  chemicals.  Saves  drudgery,  clothes,  labor, 
fuel,  health  and  looks.  Nocxpcriment— going  on  daily— yon  ran  do 
It  Cnstomrrs  evrywhero  deliglited  and  prnisc  it.  LAURETTA 
MITCHELL,  0,  writes.— "Done  liiij  wa-hing  wiih  'Ea'-y  Wiiy'  in  45 
minutes.  Sold  3  already"  J.  W.  MEYERS,  Ga.,  orders  12  more,  says:- 
**  'Easy  Way'  greatest  invention  for  womanhood,  forever  abolishlnq  miserable 
nth  day."  F.  E.  POST,  Pa.— "Done  2  weeks'  washlnp  in  45  minutes. 
Clothes  cleaned  without  rubbing."  J.  H,  BARRETT,  of  Ark.,  alter  order- 
ing^ says:— "Cirnndi.'st  Invi'niion  I  ever  heard  of." 

Prlco,  only  <fi.OO  complete — ready  to  use — sent  anywhere — not 
buld  in  stores.  fliuirf»nf«>»Ml  iinll«f.-irt<>ry,or  y.iirinonry  refunded. 
I«ad  no  BOBoy,  (Imply  year  nftmn  and  kddrui.     Clrcnlart,  ttitlmonUli,  fr**. 

HARRISON  MFQ.  CO.,    758  Harrison  BIdg.,  Cincinoall,  0. 


FREE  SAMPLE  TO  AGENTS. 

HAI.FJIITIKN  —  1WKN  — WOMEN —  all  or  Kpuro  timo  nt  home  or  trav.l- 
irii:— tilio  wine— tali  ill  K  orders— a  rr"in  I  inrtaP'Titd—"  Kaoy  Way"  now.  \\  onoi  rful 
•oiler— .\)fonts  roapin?  hnrvcot  of  dollara.  \Vlien  operated  p«'op)e  Btop.  look..  12 
see.  10  buy.  C.  O.  Garrett,  of  Ohio,  dhowed  7  familieii.  Bold  6.  (profit  SH.oe  i.  A. 
B.  Vcrrolt,  of  La.,  Bold  8  ono  day,  (profit  C4.00).  Mr«.  Oerrlsh  ordered  Bninplo— 
il"Ten  — then  im,    r profit  over  l.'Wil.    Writ*  for  ritEE  Btwpl*  lOOS  offtr,  »tc. 
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His  Future.— Fathkr — "What,  in  your  opinion, 
is  my  son's  natural  bent?" 

Teacher — "Across  a  kntn.'." — Dfs  Moiiirs  Regis- 
Ur 

Clear  the  Track.  L)e  Lays  — "They  tell  nu-  your 
father's  a  hard  man  to  trade  with:  he  is  always  look- 
ing for  something  to  boot." 

Miss  Wkkkikch — "Then  youM  better  say  good- 
night. I'm  e.xpecting  him  every  minute." — I'hila- 
liclpina  Inqttircr. 

('ouldn't  Tell  a  Ule. — Fakmer — "Sec  here,  boy, 
what  yer  iloin'  up  that  tree?" 

Boy— "One  of  your  pears  fell  otT  the  tree  an'  I'm 
trying  to  put  it  back." — Brooklyn  KagU. 

riie  .New  Style. — "How's  the  campaign  getting 
111  \our  :ection? " 

"Very  exciting."  answered  the  sarcastic  citizen. 
"Next  week  we're  to  have  a  joint  debate  between  a 
phonograph  and  a  graphophone." — Louisville  Cour- 
ier Joiirtit.ll. 

It  Didn't  Work. — "I  wouUl  like,"  said  the  geii- 
tlemanly  agent,  "to  call  your  attention  to  a  little 
work  which  I  have  here." 

"Well,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  whole  lot 
of  work  which  1  have  here,"  replied  the  man  at  the 
desk."—  Chicago  Record- Herald. 


Money  Talks. — First  Husba.nd — "What  do  you 
..lar  from  your  wife  on  her  summer  vacation?" 

Second  Husband — "The  local  bank  reports  that 
she  is  well  and  happy." — Life. 


t^jse^ 


Flattery. — Mistress — "Bridget,  it  always  seems 
tome  that  the  crankiest  mistress  gets  the  best  cooks." 

Cook — "Ah,  go  on  wid  yer  blarney." — Des  Moines 
Register. 

.\n   Insatiate  Foe. — Teacher— "Now,  children, 
what  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  poultry?" 
Silence. 

Teacher — "Who  eats  the  most  poultry?" 
Pupils — "The  minister'." — Jugend  (Munich). 

Outrageous. — "Why  are  you  so  vexed.   Irma?" 

"I  am  so  exasperated!     I  attended  the  meeting  of 

the    Social    Equality    League,    and    my   parlor-maid 

presided  and  had  the  audacity  to  call  me  to  order 

three  times!" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Absence   Makes    the    Heart    Grow    Fonder.— - 

Candid  Friend — "You  must  excuse  me,  Donald,  but 
I  must  say  your  wife  is  no  beauty." 

Drummer — "Oh,  that's  of  no  consequence.     You 
see,  I  am  so  seldom  at  home." — L'liegende  Blaetter. 


What  Did  He  Mean? — Conductor — "I  had  a 
narrow  escape  last  night.  I  fell  off  the  rear  platform, 
but  luckily  wasn't  injured." 

MoTORMAN — "Well,  they  say  Providence  takes 
care  of  intoxicated  men  and  fools." 

Conductor — "But  I  never  drink." 

MoTORMAN — "That's  all  right,  old  pal.  I  know 
you  don't." — Chicago  Xews. 


"Thi 


ill    has   been 


Ciuess    Who. — Collector 
running  twenty-five  years." 

Scraggs — "What  bill?" 

Collector — "The  one  in  my  hand,  of  course." 

Scraggs— "Thanks.  I  thought  maybe  you  meant 
the  one  on  your  coat.  I  see  that  \ou  are  wearing  a 
campaign  button." — Puck. 


The  Kea.son. — Mother — "I  hear  you  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  class  last  week.  Tommy." 

Tommy — '"Twasn't  my  fault.  Johnny  Smith  was 
sick  at  home." — The  Circle. 


Chill  Fall  Nights 

Before  the  fires  are  lighted,  when  the  evenings 
are  chilly  and  damp,  the  room  in  which  you  sit  should  be 
warm  and  dry  for  your  health's  sake  as  well  as  comfort. 

PERFECTION  Ofl  Healer 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  device) 

is  just  the  thing  for  thij  time  of  year.  Touch  a  match  to  the 
wick — turn  it  up  as  far  ai  it  will  go.  You  can't  turn  it  too 
high,  the  Smokeless  Device  prevents.  Heats  a  large  room  in  a 
few  minutes  and  can  be  carried  easily  from  one  room  to  another. 
Handsomely  finished  in  nickel  or  japan.  Burns  9  hours  witti 
one  filling.     Every  heater  warranted. 

The 


^^Lamp 


r 
a 

m 


is  the  best  lamp  for  all- 
.^.^^,  ,       round   household  pur- 

poses. Gives  a  clear,  steady  light.  Made  of  brass  throughout 
and  nickel  plated.  Equipped  with  the  latest  improved  central 
draft  burner.  Handsome — simple — satisfactory.  Every  lamp 
guaranteed. 

If  you  caanot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's,  wnte  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OBL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated ) 


Defined. — "What  is  a  'bachelor's  button'? 
"One  that  ain't  there." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Electricity  Now  Does  All  the 
Washing  and  Wringing 


We  now  attach  an  electric  motor  to  the 
famous  1900  Washer.  It  operates  the  wringer, 
too.  Connect  it  with  a  light  fixture,  as  you 
connect  a  table  lamp.  Turn  on  the  current 
as  you  turn  on  the  light. 

The  Washer  then  operates  just  like  our 
hand  washer,  only  youdon't  need  to  touch  it. 

When  the  washing  is  done,  move  a  small 
lever,  and  the  motor  connects  with  the 
wringer.  The  one  motor,  operating  both  the 


washer  and  wringer,  does  every  whit  of  the 
work.  Please  think  what  that  means.  The 
hardest  drudgery  there  is  about  housework 
done  by  two  cents'  worth  of  electricity. 

Servants  happy;  laundry  bills  saved; 
clothes  lasting  twice  as  long.  For  the 
"1900"  does  washing  better  than  any  other 
method  known. 

Now  electricity  makes  the  washer  go. 
Doesn't  that  sound  like  a  new  era  for  women? 


Send  No  Money— We  Pay  Freight 


This  outfit  does  just  as  we  claim. 
Does  all  of  the  washing,  all  of  the 
wringing.  Does  the  work  better 
than  you  can  do  it  by  hand.  Does 
it  with  less  wear  on  clothes. 

The  facts,  we  know,  seem  too 
?ood  to  be  true.  So  we  propose  this: 

If  you  are  responsible,  we  will 
send  you  the  Washer,  Wringer  and 
Motor,  all  on  30  days'  trial.  We  will 
prepay  the  freight. 

You  don't  invest  a  penny— don't 
commit  yourself  at  all.  Do  four 
washings  with  it.  Try  it  on  dainty 
thing's,  heavy  things,  everything. 
Then,  if  you  think  youcan  get  along 
without  it,  we  will  take  it  back. 

Your  30  days'  use  will  be  free. 

"You  have  no  obligation  whatever. 
Treat  us  just  like  a  dealer  who 
shows  you  a  washer.    If  you  don't 


want   it   when   the  month   is   up, 
simply  say  so. 

But  don't  go  on  washing  in  the 
old  way  without  knowing  what  this 
method  means  to  you.  Women 
have  no  right  to  do  such  hard  work 
when  electricity  can  do  It  for 
them. 

Send  first  for  our  Washer  Book, 
to  know  all  about  it.  Then,  if  yoti'lJ 
try  it,  just  tell  us  to  send  it  on.  | 

Please  cut  out  this  coupon— now—  I 
before  you  forget  it.  | 

■  The  1900  ^^'asher  Co.,  ] 

S2U4  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  .V.  Y.\ 
Ple»se  send  me  the  book  about  the  ; 

■  Electric  Washer. 

yanie : 

:  Address 

We  have  also  a  Canadian  factory. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Every  Room  Warm 


An  even,  healthful  tem- 
perature in  every  room 
in  your  home,  no  matter 
how  cold  outside,  nor 
whidi  way  the  wind 
blows.  A  wholesome, 
summery  atmosphere. 
A  warm  house;  warm 
all  over — not  too  warm 
in  mild  weather — when 
your  home  is  heated  by 


Hot  W«l«r  or  Low  Freojure  Steam 
Roonomical  in  fuel ;  sosimple  a  child 
ran  otrt-rHte  ;  dive  long  years  of  service 
with  complete  heating  efficiency    A  Ixiok 
ipTiuK  the  experienceof  many  peoplewiti 
different  niethixls  of  heatinjt  mailed  free 
Send  for  itto  nvoiil  niiHtake«when  you  heat 
yoar  home      AddreMs  Uept.  P. 

Capitol  BoiliTtand  Radiators  are  equallv 
valaiible  for  fhurcbeb.  Schools.  RotelH  and 
HiiililinKH. 

(Iniled  Slates  Hcaterfomparryl 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

BriDch  OlScm  tnd  Af^nnn  in  ^11  Principivl  Cit 


A 

Common- 
Sense  View  of 

THE 
MIND  CURE 

By    LAURA     M.     WESTALL 

TV/IRS.  WESTALL  would  explain  and 
^*'*  justify  a  good  deal  of  ilie  success  of 
the  mind  cure  as  applied  to  a  great  many 
illnesses.  The  book  does  not  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  mind  can  cure  actual 
organic  diseases,  but  rather,  that  the  com- 
mon functional  disorders  can  be  cured  or 
driven  away  by  the  use  of  will  power.  The 
book  is  specific,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be 
regarded  as  a  contribution  to  Christian 
Science,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

Price  75  Cents,  net 

By  Mail  80  Cent* 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


CetaJob 


^Nl    1 1^1^     Notl.ing   like 

^^  with  good  aa- 

viw,  given  by  one  who  hiw  placed 
hundnMl.s  of  young  nion  and  wuriion. 
Cit't  this  rusv  hook  — "  How  to  <  ict  a 
Position  and  Howto  Krcp  it."  Thor- 
oughly up-to-dal<',  Hound,  and  sensi- 
blo.     By  mail  T)!  ronts. 

runic  a  wacnalls  company 

A4I-60  Cast  23d  Str««t  N«w  York 


No  L.ack  of  Practise. — A  widower  who  was 
married  recently  for  the  third  time,  and  whose  bride 
had  been  married  once  before  herself,  wrote  across 
the  bottom  of  the  wcdding-invilations"  "Be  sure 
and  come:  this  is  no  amateur  performance." — .\Vu' 
llai-ttt  l'all<iJiHtn. 


He  Didn't  I'liderMtund,  —  "Rather  slow  at  this 
resort." 

"  Well,  its  a  remote  spot.  What  led  you  to  expect 
much  Kayety?" 

"The  booklet  spoke  of  the  mountain  fastness." 
-    Washington  Herald. 


.Sure  of  Her  Power.  —  Dumley — "I'm  sure  if  you 
accepted  me  I'd  make  you  a  good  husband." 

Miss  Brightly — "That's  out  of  the  question, 
but  I'm  sure  I'd  make  you  a  good  husband  it  1 
accepted  you." — PhtlaUelphia  Press. 


Oh,  iMr.  Bokt— Two  capricious  young  ladies 
planned  to  have  some  fun  when  a  certain  young 
man  called  to  spend  the  evening.  They  thought 
it  would  be  great  sport  to  imitate  everything  he  did. 
When  the  young  man  entered  the  parlor  he  blew  his 
nose,  which  each  of  the  girls  promptly  imitated. 
Thinking  it  a  peculiar  incident  the  young  man 
proceeded  to  stroke  his  hair.  Both  girls  followed. 
Then  he  straightened  his  collar.  They  did  the  same, 
and  a  few  dimples  and  smiles  began  to  appear  in 
spite  of  them.  Now  it  was  the  young  man's  turn. 
He  was  positive  of  his  ground  and  calmly  stooped 
down  and  turned  up  his  trousers! — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


A  Regular  Communicant.  — After  the  sermon 
on  Sunday  morning  the  rector  welcomed  and  shook 
hands  with  a  young  German. 

"And  are  you  a  regular  communicant?"  said  the 
rector. 

"Yes."  said  the  German,  "I  take  the  7:45  every 
morning" 


the    height 


Affection''     Estimate. — "What 
of  y(jur  ambition?" 

"Don't   know  exactly.     About   five   feet   three,    I 
should  say  at  a  guess." — Phtladelphia  Public  Ledger. 


The  Quick  and  The  Wead.— "What  little  boy 
can  tell  me  the  difference  between  the  'quick'  and 
the  'dead'?"  asked  the  Sunday-school  teacher. 

Willie  waved  his  hand  frantically. 

"Well,  Willie?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  the  'quick'  are  the  ones  that  get 
out  of  the  way  of  automobiles;  the  ones  that  don't 
are  the  'dead.'  " — Labor  Clarion. 


In  Mourning. — Edith — Mama,  mayn't  I  play 
the  piano  a  little  to-day'" 

Mother — Hut.  my  dear,  your  grandma  has  only 
been  dead  a  week  and — " 

lCr>iTH — "But  I'll  play  very  softly,  mama." 

Mother — "Oh!  very  well;  but  be  careful  also  to 
use  only  the  black  keys." — Philadelphia  Press. 


News  From  a  Seat  of  I>arnlnK.  — Sist«k  Ann 
— "Did  yer  get  any  marks  at  school  tcr-day,  Bill?" 

Bill — "Yus;  but  they're  where  they  don't  show." 
—  The  Sketch. 

Bed-time  all  Around.  Mother. —  "Alice,  It 
is  beil-time.      All  the  little  chickens  have  gone  to  Ix-d." 

Alice.  "Yes,  mama,  and  so  h;is  the  hen." — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Dencrlbed  Long  Ago,-  Ji(;i;sBV--"How  well 
Shakespeare  dcscrilwd  this  apartment  of  ours." 

Snac.sby — "How  do  you  mean?" 

Ji(;osnY — "Weary  flat,  stale  and  unprofitable." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 

MlRned  It. —"Your  proposal  comes  too  late." 
"Tlien  you  have  engaged  yourself  to  another?" 
"No;   but   the   silly  season  is  over  now." — Wash- 
ington tierald. 


Handy*Shur-On 

Eyeglasses 


Tbe  oewesi  Shur-Oo  style 
On  and  OfT  with  one  hand    .    . 

A  great  ihinR,  and  its  exiicme 
simplicity  m.ikes  it  all  the  more 
wonderful.  No  coil  springs  to 
bre.ik  ;  no  screws  to  corae  loose. 

Then  there's  the  neatiies,s,  coin-j 
fort  and  tirni  hold  thiU  make  all 
.sliur-t)us  so  popul.ir. 

tict  Ihe  grnulap  ^-lUnd}^"  Hhar-Un, 
bnrkrJ  tiv  uur  44  yenr^.'  rt'puLHtitio 
"Shur-On"  fitninfKrd  t»n  rvfrrtiiiiunling. 
Ack  your  optician.   .*^hjtpe-T  to  lit  any  uoj 
lIluKlrHtrd  txN.k.  fr.-.-. 

E.  Kirsteln  Sods  Co.,  Dept.  E 
K.t;.i.i„h.-d  ISM  Rocbesler,  N.  V. 


Tnrtnrllttalne  it  tlie  antidnte  to  tbe  uric  arid  pou>oa- 
lug  whuh  CHuses  KheumatiBm  and  Gout,  Ellernul  reinediM 
or  nppli^intea  cannot  reach  the  aeal  of  the  troublea.  Tar- 
tarhthine  does  not  upaet  the  atoauicK 

Tnrtnrllthlne  for  mnny  yeara  haa  been  pr»«THb<>d  by 
ourle.'iding  iihymt  i.inn.  One  wntca  :  ".-iime  my  txTIinniud  of 
the  prartise  of  mcduine  I  h.ive  been  u»in«  TllPtHPlIt  b- 
Ine  with  the  very  buppieat  reaulta  to  puUenta  and  luywll." 


rnCC     CAIIDIC    andanrbookletoDKHErMt- 
rnCC     OAlnrLC    TISH    tent   tree   on   rrqued 


UcktiiSU.V  t  K0RIII\8,  I^fpt.  n,  98  Fnltan  St.,  Kew  York 
(Sole  ArphU  for  the  Tartarllthlne  Co. ) 


NEARLY    READY-ORDER    TO-DAY 


B 


The  New,  One- Volume 

STANDARD 

IBLE  DICTIONARY 

*'\\  orth  iiiorelh;tn  .-i  «.  t>re  ai  fiprn;*ive  book  a.  " — HUbap  VlneeBt. 

"Just  the  Bible  niitionnry  to  meet  the  needa  of  Cler«yim-n  nnd 

liiyiiien."— Dr.  Stewart,  J'res.  Auburn  Theol.  Semin.nry. 

ORDER  TO-DAY— SAVeIlA 
This  entirely  new,  compact,  re-  /*3 
liable  Bible  Dictionary  will  shortly  be  issued. 
IVice  will  be  56.  I'lace  your  order  to  day  at 
54.00.  No  money  need  be  sent  till  book  is 
ready.  Can  be  returned  and  money  will  be 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
ORDER  TO-DAY— SAVE  1-3 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


Going  to  Talk  Politics? 

Th<-Mo    Hooka  will    hrlp  vou 
to   1)0  forceful  Bud  cacctive 
New  KncyclojHHlla  Swlal  m-fonn  (lOtW)  thor- 

oiiKlily  reliable  and  uivto-date f7.50 

How  to  Spt'nk  In  Public  (nnd  do  It  elTeotlvely). 

IJy  (ireuvlllc  Klelser I.40 

JefTtTsonlnn   r,ncyrlop«Hlla— rins-smpd  quotJi- 

tlons  from  Jefforsou.    NothlnR  elso  llko 

»t 7.50 

Ul.story  of  Socialism  In  the  U.  8.,  By  Morris 

llllUiult 1^ 

Humorous     Hits    nnd     How    to    Hold    an 

Audicnc*.   KlcLser Lll 

The  Sclencp  of  Politics.    Well  worth  Btudy- 

luK.    Mills 1.00 

The  Ucll^lon  of  ik'iuiH'racy.    Ferguson 1.00 

FUNK    A    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
44    Ea*t     23d     Str««t,     N«w     Verk 


OME  GYM 


U 

II     NASTICS  —  S wed  1  sli    « yst^'in, 
.Appiiraliis    iKit   necessary.     Trice, 
50  centH  ;  by  mail,  54  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Dangerous.— "Socly  crackers?" 

"Ves'in."  said  thecountry  storekeeper.  "I  got  cm. 
I'll — er — send  'em  up  to  you!" 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Medders.  "I  did  'low  to  take 
'em  with  me." 

"Ves'm.  but.  you  see,  Bill  Bniser  he's  a-dozin'  on 
top  o'  the  bar'l  jest  now  an'  he  ain't  in  the  best  o' 
humor  to  day." — Philadelphia  Press. 


A    Good    listener.      ".\Iy    husband    talks    in    his 

sleep." 

"Can't  you  do  anything  to  break  him  of  the  habit?" 
"I    wouldn't   break   him   of  it   for  the   world!" — 

Houston  Post. 


Too  Clear. — "I  hope  you  came  out  of  that  horse 
trade  with  a  clear  conscience.  " 

"Yes."  answered  Si  Simling;  "but  it  kind  o' 
worries  me.  My  conscience  is  so  onusually  clear  that 
I  can't  he'p  feelin'  I  must  o'  got  the  wust  o'  the 
trade." — Washington  Star. 


Taking  No  Chances. — "What  did  Barker  do 
when  he  discovered  that  his  wife  and  chauffeur  had 
planned  to  elope  in  his  car?" 

"He  oiled  it  thoroughly  and  put  it  in  first-class 
shape.  " — Brooklyn  Life. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign. 

September  iS. — The      American      battle-ship    fleet 
leaves  Albany,  Australia,  for  Manila. 


September  20. 
Manila. 


-Cholera     is     reported    epidemic     in 


September  21. — Wilbur  Wright  stays  in   the  air   i 

hour  3  I  minutes  and  5 1  seconds  in  his  aeroplane 

at  Le  Mans. 
Another  native  uprising  is  reported  from  German 

Southwest  Africa. 
Four    hundred    cotton-mills   close    in    Lancashire, 

throwing  140.000  nands  out  of  work. 
Pablo  de  Sarasate,   the  famous  Spanish  violinist, 

dies  at  Biarritz. 

September  22. — Thirteen  men  are  killed  and  many 
hurt  by  the  explosion  of  a  turret-gun  on  a  French 
cruiser  at  Toulon. 
Germany  sends  a  conciliatory  reply  to  the  Franco- 
Spanish  note  on  Morocco. 

September  23. — Cholera  breaks  out   in   the   Winter 
Palace    at    St.    Petersburg.      A    decrease    in    the 
number  of  cases  in  Manila  is  reported. 
A  fresh  outbreak  of  bubonic  plagae  is  reported  in 
Caracas. 

September  24. — Andrew  Carnegie   gives   $1,250,000 
to  found  a  hero  fiind  in  Scotland. 
A  typhoon  causes  much  damage  in  the  Philippines. 


Domestic. 


September  20. — Governor  Smith  of  Georgia  signs  a 
bill  that  is  expected  to  end  convict-leasing  in  that 
State. 

September  23. — The  cruiser  Yankee  goes  on  the 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 

Political. 

September  18. — Senator  Foraker  explains  that  his 
connection  with  Standard  Oil  was  perfectly 
proper. 

September  2c. — Governor    Haskell    replies    to    the 
Hearst  charges. 
President    Roosevelt    writes    a    campaign    letter 
favoring  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft. 

September  21. — President  Roosevelt  issues  a  state- 
ment denouncing  Senator  Foraker  and  Governor 
Haskell. 

September  22. — Mr.  Bryan  sends  a  long  telegram 
to  the  President  demanding  that  he  prove  his 
charges  against  Haskell. 

September  23. — The  President  replies  to  Mr.  Bry- 
an's telegram,  and  makes  more  charges  against 
Haskell. 

September  24. — Governor  Haskell  replies  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  W.  R.  Hearst. 
Mr.  Hearst  makes  more  Standard  Oil  exposures. 

September  25.  —  Governor  Haskell  resigns  as  treasu- 
rer of  the  Democratic  .\ational  Committee,  not 
because  he  is  guilty  of  the  charges  against  him, 
but  to  relieve  Mr.  Bryan  of  embarrassment. 


BERSET 


Shaving 

Cream 

Soap 


Healing 
Lather" 


It's  the  lather  as  much  as  the  razor  that 
makes  a  comfortable  shave.  If  the  beard  is  not 
properly  softened  the  sharpest  razor  will  pull 
and  scrape. 

Heretofore  the  trouble  has  been  that  the  more  you  rubbed  in  the 
lather  to  soften  the  beard,  the  more  annoying  were  the  after  effects  of 
the  shave.     The  lather  forced  into  the  pores  dried  and  irritated  them. 

Berset  Shaving  Cream  Soap  is  composed  of  Glycerine,  the  well- 
known  skin  healer,  and  Cocoanut  Oil,  the  pore  cleanser  and  skin  food. 
It  will  never  dry  on  the  face,  and  contains  no  free  alkali  to  dry  and  parch 
the  skin  and  to  irritate  the  sensitive  pores.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  anti- 
septic and  healing,  and  is  positively  good  for  the  skin.  More  conve- 
nient and  more  sanitary  than  ordinary  shaving  soaps. 

After  shaving  with  Berset  Shaving  Cream  Soap  the  face  will  feel 
smooth  and  soft — the  pores  will  be  cleansed  but  yet  retain  their  natural 
amount  of  oil  and  the  skin  will  feel  refreshed  and  stimulated. 

For  Shampooing,  Berset  Shaving  Cream  Soap  will  be 
found  superior  to  anything  you  ever  used.  Leaves  the 
scalp  in  perfect  condition  and  the  hair  smooth  and  silky. 

25  cents  a  tube  at  dealers'. 

Sample  tube  sufficient  for  one  month's  shaving  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  a  2  cent  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

THE    RUBBERSET   COMPANY, 

Sales  Office  :  M«in  Office,  F«ctort  mio  Laboratout  : 

5217  METRGPOLITAN  TOWER.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  65  FERRY  STREET.  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices— Bostgn.  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Montreal. 


Magically  Appealing  Irish  Ldbe  Stories 

me  PASSIONATE  HEARTS 

By  ANNA  MACMANUS 


l/Smo,  76  cents,  postpaid. 


Beautiful,  throbbing,  full  of  novelty,  humor, 
tenderness,  passion,  and  tragedy  are  these 
stories.  These  tales  of  eallant,  poetic  Irish- 
men and  blue-eyed  Colleens  are  "  instinct 
with  beauty,"  says  the  Glasgow  Herald,  v. 
FUNK  St  MTAGNAIXS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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WHO  WILL  BE 

OUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT? 

Help  us  answer  this  momentous 
question  which  vitally  concerns 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
throughout  the  nation. 

JOIN  IN  THE  STRAW  VOTE  OF  OUR  200,000 
LITERARY     DIGEST     READERS 

FOR  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  purpose  securing  from 
our  subscribers  a  straw  vote  on  their  choice  for  Presidential 
Candidates  in  the  approaching  National  Election.  This 
poll  of  our  subscribers  is  a  part  of  an  immense  straw  Presidential 
vote,  ballots  for  which  we  are  sending  by  circular  and  through 
these  colunms  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  throughout  the 
I'nited  States.  These  names  are  so  chosen  that  the  "law  of 
averages"  should  make  this  a  reasonably  fair  test  of  the 
preferences  of  the   classes  from  which  the  names  are  chosen. 

The  Literary  Digest  being  a  nationally  recognized  reflex 
of  public  opinion  and  presenting  its  readers  with  an  uncnpialled 
view  of  political  activities  of  all  parties,  without  any  theories  of 
its  own  to  advance,  reaches  influential  voters  of  all  parties.  A  poll 
of  its  200,000  subscribers  is  therefore  specially  valuable  as  show- 
ing the  general  trend  of  public  sentiment  throughout  the  country. 

Do  not  fail  to  indicate  your  choice  on  the  following  ballot 
and  mail  to  us  at  once.  Also  be  sure  to  indicate  the  State  in 
in  which  you  vote.  Failure  to  give  this  information  will  vitiate 
the  average  which  we  wish  to  maintain. 

Please    understand  that  your  name  will  not  be  published. 

THE    TOTALS    BY    STATES    WILL    BE 
PRINTED  IN  THE    LITERARY   DIGEST 

This  will  be  published  shortly  before  Election  and  will  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  drift  of  the  vote 


F/LL   OUT  THE  BALLOT  BELOW  AND  MAIL   TODAY 


LITERARY   DIGEST  STRAW  VOTE 

Kindly  mark  u  cni.s.«  [X]  within  the  brackct.s  after  the  iianic  of  tlie  j)er8un  who  is 
your  choice  for  PrcHidcnt.  Yuiir  name  will  not  be  jmhlished.  It  i.s  our  inirposc  to 
jiriiit  only  the  total.«  by  Stat<•^^. 


\VILLI.\M  H.  TAIT  [ 

WILLIA.M  .].   r.HYAN  [ 

EU(iENK  \  .  DKBS  [ 

THOMAS  K.  WATSON  [ 

E.  W.  CM  A  FIN  [ 

TIIO.MASL.  HIStiKN  [ 

Ar<iUST  (ilLLIIArs  [ 
BH  Proxy  for  MorrW-  It.  I'rHjtton 

I  am  a  voter  in  the  State  of. 


J.  Hki'i  iii.u  AX  Pauty 
],  Dem(kuatic  Party 
],  Soc'iAiJ.sT  Party 
].  PopuLiHT  Party 
],   PitoMUtiTioN  Party 
].   I.\i>KrE.vnKXi.K  Leacik 
],  P<HiAi.iHT  Labor  Party 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  the  Straw  Ballot  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 
44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EAS^' 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  dfcide  question* concerning  the 
correct  use  of  worda,  the  Funk  A  Waenslls  Standard 
Uiotionarv  is  consulted  aa  arbiter. 


t^     The  LfxicDxrraphcr  ditt»  ui>t   atufwer  aiiiniy- 
iiwxiji  commuiiicatUm*. 


J.  N.  L."  MarthaNille,  La — 'Is  the  use  ol  the 
noun  press — meaning  public  print  in  general — in  the 
plural  sense  correct  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  should 
not  say  "The  press  or*- di\-ided,'  but  instead,  The 
press  li  dixnded.'  " 

The  definition  of  the  word  "  press."  as  given  by  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  is  as  follows:  "The  newspapers 
or  periodical  literature  of  a  country,  district,  or  town 
taken  collectively  "  Press. heinp,  a  collective  noun,  is 
followed  by  a  verb  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural 
according  as  the  word  is  regarded  collectively  or  dis- 
tributively;  commonly  this  is  collectively,  and  a  verb 
in  the  singuiar  is  generally  used. 

"N.  K,"  Aurora.  III. — "What  is  the  value  of  the 
sound  of  o  in  the  word  'chord'?     Is  it  long  or  short?" 

In  the  Standard  Dictionary  system  of  respelling 
for  pronunciation  the  o  in  chord  is  the  long  o  as  in  nor. 
The  short  of  this  sound  is  o  as  in  nol.  and  the  obscure 

0  as  in  actor,  debtor,  etc. 

"C.  M.  G."  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "George  Eliot, 
whose  baptismal  name  was  Mar>'  Anne  Evans, 
usually  signed  herself  Marian  Evans.  In  1854  "she 
entered  into  a  connection  with  George  Henry  Lewes 
which  she  always  regarded  as  a  marriage,  though 
without  the  legal  sanction  (Lewes's  name  is  pro- 
nounced Lu'es — u  as  in  rule).  Lewes  died  in  1878. 
On  May  6,  1880,  she  married  John  Cross.  She  died 
Dec.  22  of  the  same  year. 

"\V.  A.  K.,"  Buena  Vista,  Cal. — As  in  pla>'ing 
cards  the  plural  form  designates  the  suit  spoken  of. 
a  verb  in  the  plural  should  be  used.  Therefore  hearts 
are  trumps  is  correct. 

"F.  H.  T,"  Brick  Church,  N.  I.— "Is  the  word 
helpmeet  considered  good  English?' 

The  word  may  be  found  in  modem  English  dic- 
tionaries. The  Standard  DiCTiONARV  defines  help- 
meet as  "one  who  is  fit  to  help;  a  partner;  companion; 
wife."  It  derives  it  from  Genesis  ii.  18:  "help  meet 
for  him."  Dryden  used  it  in  his  Marriage  ^  la  Mode 
(1673),  and  since  then  it  has  been  used  by  many 
other  writers  of  good  English,  as  Milton.  Cardinal 
Newman,  Samuel  Smiles,  Edward  Freeman,  etc.  If 
literary  usage  be  the  standard  by  which  the  word  be 
judged,  helpmeet  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
distinction  of  being  considered  good  English.  It  has, 
however,  been  condemned  as  "a  compound  absurdly 
formed,"  since  help  means  "one  who  gives  help,  a 
helper,"  and  meet  means  "suitable,  as  to  an  occasion, 
purpose,  or  the  like."  Altho  the  term  was  used 
repeatedly  in  English  literature  before  the  time  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  lexicographer,  and  even  in 
his  own  time,  he  did  not  include  it  in  his  dictionary, 
for  which  course  he  may  be  blamed,  as  it  is  the 
province  of  a  lexicographer  to  record  the  words  in  a 
language  if  they  have  been  used  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  word  helpmate,  which  is  a  correctly 
formed  word,  probably  originated  from  an  attempt 
to  correct  helpmeet,  and  led  to  a  curious  t)lunder  in 
one  of  Webster's  dictionaries,  where  it  is  recorded  as 
"helpmate,  n.  (a  corruption  of  the  'help  meet'  for  him 
of  Genesis  ii.  18.  Fitzedward  Hall.)  A  helper;  a 
companion:  specifically  a  wife.  ..."  As  the  facts 
stated  above  show  helpmeet  as  one  word  is  the  cor 
ruption.  not  "helpmate." 

"H.  P.  F  ."  Clinton.  Mo. — "Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  grammatical  error'" 

This  is  a  common  locution,  but  "an  error  in 
grammar"  is  to  be  preferred  as  avoiding  what  is 
sometimes  considered  a  Niolation  of  grammatical 
precision. 

That  Cured  H?r.  — She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  always  present  a  wofully  untidy  appearance 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day.  In  vain  had  her 
husband  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  unfastened 
blouse  an<l  unkempt  hair;  it  was  not  until  aid  came 
from  an  unexpected  quarter  that  victory  was  his. 

They  had  removed  to  a  new  house  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  when  she  answered  the  summons  of 
the  front-door  bell  a  humble-looking  woman  awaited 
her. 

"Oh,  I  see  it's  too  late!"  sighed  the  woman,  "I 
called  to  see  if  the  missis  wanted  a  charwoman,  but 

1  see  she's  suited. " — Tit-Bits. 


Our  rfadt^m  ar>^  awkt'd  to  mention  Tiik  Litkrart  Dioimt  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


CAMPAIGN   FUNDS  AND  PREDATORY 
INTERESTS 

ONE  issue  seems  to  have  emerged  out  of  last  week's  campaign 
of  personalities  and  tumult  with  more  detiniteness  of  outline 
than  any  other.  This  is  the  problem  of  campaign-fund  publicity. 
and  of  the  part  played  by  these  funds  in  bringing  about  alliances 
between  parties  and  special  inter- 
ests. The  curbing  of  illicit  cor- 
porate influence  in  the  political 
field,  declares  the  Philadelphia 
/Vess  (Rep.),  is  the  vital  issue 
in  the  current  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  this  opinion  is  echoed 
by  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
(Dem.)  and  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.).  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Taft  are  at  one  in  de- 
manding campaign-fund  public- 
ity, but  they  differ  by  some  weeks 
as  to  when  the  books  should  be 
opened.  Mr.  Bryan  advocates 
publishing  the  names  of  contrib- 
utors and  the  amounts  con- 
tributed before  election,  while 
Mr.  Taft  agrees  with  President 
Roosevelt  that  full  publicity 
would  not  be  practicable  nor 
advisable  until  after  that  event. 
Meanwhile  the  campaign  mana- 
gers of  both  parties  are  mourning 
over  the  leanness  of  their  coffers 
as  compared  with  other  Presi- 
dential years.  Not  long  ago 
Chairman  Mack  reported  sadly 
that  his  party's  fund  had  not 
reached  the  $300,000  mark,  and 
Mr.  Hitchcock  tells  a  similar 
tale  of  poverty,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  treasurer, 
G.  R.  Sheldon,  is  under  Dem- 
ocratic fire  for  his  corporation  connections.  "The  publicity 
clause  is  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  contributors."  said  Chairman 
Hitchcock  to  a  reporter,  and  he  went  on  to  explain:  "Those 
who  can  contribute  but  a  small  amount  do  not  care  to  have 
the  fact  known,  and  others  who  could  afford  to  give  large 
apiounts,  but  who  know  that  their  contributions  must  be  made 


JOHN    IJ.    ARCHBOLU,   OF  STANDARD    OIL. 

The  publication  of  some  of  his  letters,  written  to  politicians  of 
both  parties,  has  supplied  the  sensation  of  the  present  campaign,  and 
has  crystallized  the  public  demand  for  a  divorce  between  politics  and 
great  aggfregations  of  capital. 


public,  are  deterred  because  they  fear  it  would  not  look  well  for 
tliem  to  give  so  much." 

The  present  controversy  over  the  publicity  issue  had  its  begin- 
ning in  last  week's  exchange  of  letters  between  President  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Bryan.  The  President,  in  answer  to  an  earlier  letter, 
approved  the  publication  of  contril)utions  "after  the  election," 
whether  provided  for  by  law  or  not ;  but  he  argued  that  such  pub- 
lication before  the  election  would 
give  rise  to  false  impressions, 
and  should  not  be  required.  He 
cited  the  famous  Harriman  con- 
tribution to  the  campaign  of  1904 
in  illustration,  pointing  out  that, 
had  it  been  made  known  before 
the  election- — 

"  You  and  your  supporters 
would  have  endeavored  to  use 
the  fact  of  it  having  been  made 
as  an  insincere  and  untruthful 
argument  to  show  that  I  could 
not  be  trusted  to  deal  out  exact 
justice  to  Mr.  Harriman.  No 
stronger  argument  against  your 
proposition  has  yet  been  advanced 
than  this  that  you  have  thus  un- 
con.sciously  advanced." 

To  this  Mr.  Bryan  retorts  : 

"You  are  the  first  conspicuous 
member  of  your  party  to  attempt 
an  explanation  of  the  party's 
opposition  to  publicity  before 
the  election,  and  the  admission 
which  you  make  will  embarrass 
your  party  associates.  Your  po- 
sition is  that  the  publication  be- 
fore election  of  the  contributions 
made  to  your  campaign  fund 
would  furnish  your  political  op- 
ponents an  opportunity  'to  give 
a  false  impression'  as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  candidates. 

"You  cite  as  illustrations  the 
contributions  made  to  Governor 
Hughes's  campaign  fund,  the  contributions  collected  by  Mr.  Harri- 
man, and  the  contributions  which  are  now  being  collected  for  Mr. 
Taffs  campaign  fund.  You  charge,  in  effect,  that  the  people  are 
so  lacking  in  intelligence  that  they  might  condemn  as  improper 
contributions  which  you  declare  to  be  proper.  If  the  voters  differ 
with  you  on  this  question,  are  they  necessarily  ignorant  and  wrong? 
Must  the  members  of  the  party  organization  act  as  self-appointed 
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guardians  of  the  people  and  conceal  from  them  what  is  going  on. 
lest  the  people  be  misled  as  to  the  purpose  and  effect  of  large  con- 
tributions? Is  this  your  explanation  of  the  action  of  the  Republi- 
can leaders  in  the  National  Convention  in  voting  down  a  publicity 

plank?  If  you  will  pardon 
tlie  suggestion,  I  believe  that 
a  better  explanation  can  be 
found  in  Holy  Writ,  for  do 
we  not  read  of  men  loving 
darkness  rather  than  light  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil  ?  " 

Here  Mr.  Taft  enters  the 
discussion,  taking  up  the  argu- 
ment in  one  of  his  Nebraska 
speeches,  in  which  he  incor- 
porates some  general  informa- 
tion about  existing  publicity 
laws.     To  quote  in  part  : 

"  I  have  always  been  in  fa- 
vor of  a  law  which  will  require 
publicity  of  both  contributions 
and  expenses  immediately 
after  election.  ...  I  do  not 
know  of  any  election  law, 
either  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  which  requires  the 
publication  of  contributions  or 
expenditures  before  election. 
The  law  of  Nebraska  on  this 
subject  only  requires  the  pub- 
lication of  contributions  and 
expenditures  after  the  elec- 
tion  

"The  chief  objection  to  tlie 
publication  of  contributions 
before  the  election  is  that  it 


Haskell's  successor. 

Herman  Ridder,  the  new  treasurer  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  is 
a  recent  recruit  to  the  Bryan  cause.  In 
past  campaigns  his  Staats-'/.eitiing  vig- 
orously combated  the  Nebraskan. 


makes  certain  that  in  tlie  heat  of  the  controversy  the  motives  of 
those  who  contribute  to  pay  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
campaign  will  be  misconstrued,  perverted,  and  misrepresented. 
The  candidates  in  whose  behalf  the  contributions  are  made  will 
be  charged  in  a  most  unfair  way  as  being  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  those  who  make  the  contributions. 

"It  is  entirely  natural  and  proper  that  men  who  are  able  to  con- 
tribute and  who  are  deeply  interested  from  patriotic  motives  and 
from  motives  of  a  desire  to  continue  tlie  general  prosperity  should 


AN     l.MHARKASSING    yUESTKlN. 

"  Macaiuey  in  tlie  New  York  World. 

contribute  to  the  party  whose  administration  of  governmental 
affairs  is  likely  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  views  of  proper 
government.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  discourage  those  who  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  campaign  from  so 
contributing  by  exposing  them  to  the  bitter  diatribes  or  unfair  at- 
tacks or  slanderous  condemnations  of  partizans  in  an  electoral  fight. 

"After  the  election  is  over  and  the  expenditures  and  contribu- 
tions are  published,  the  temptation  to  misrepresent  the  motives  of 
the  donors  will  largely  be  minimized,  and  the  public  may  then 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  matter 

"  The  known  publicity  to  be  given  to  contributions  after  the  elec- 
tion will  greatly  reduce  the  probability  that  a  contribution  will  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  privileges  or  favors  at  the  hands 
of  the  candidate,  and  tends  to  secure  purity  of  motive  in  the  making 
of  such  contributions.  Mr.  Bryan  looks  rather  to  the  publication 
of  such  contributions  for  platform  purposes  and  references  than  to 
the  main  purpose  of  a  publicity  law  which  is  to  secure  the  public 
against  bribery  in  elections  and  the  improper  influencing  of  official 
action." 

Mr.  Bryan,  returning  to  the  attack,  asserts  that  Mr.  Taft  insults 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  when  he  makes  the  "astounding  " 


"  1  'S    DONK    LOS'     IN    HE    WII.DKRNF.SS." 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  \'ork  Hfiatd. 


lAV  DAY     IN     THE     OFFICE     OF    THE    STANDARD    OIL    ((IMTANV 

The  New  Office   Bov— "Gee!    I  suppose  I  c.in  never  Ix?  I'resi 
dent  now  !  "  —Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record  Herald 

BI.A.Sri;i)    HOPES. 
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suggestion  that  the  voters  are  so  liable  to  be  misled  that  tl>e  laots 
must  be  kept  from  them  until  alter  they  have  voted. 

Altho  the  New  York  Suft  (Ind.)  insists  that  "the  American  view 
of  present  politics  is  cynical,  amused,"  and  that  "nobody  is  excited 
but  the  performers,"  other  papers  afford  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  New  Orleans  Times  Democrat  (l)em.)  sees  in  the  contro- 
versy proof  of  "a  wondcrtul  awakening  of  tlie  public  mind  and 


Copyrighted,  190^,  by  l:n.ierwi.o<l  4  Unaenvood,  New  York. 

MR.  TAFT   WINNING    HIS    WAV    THROUGH    A    CROWD. 

conscience."     It  gives  Mr.  Bryan  chief  credit  for  this  awakening, 
and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  reniainsonly  to  see  that  the  great  revolt  shall  go  its  full  length. 
The  cost  of  elections,  rightly  regulated,  may  be  met  without  re- 
course to  multimillionaires  or  corporate  treasuries.  The  Republic 
will  be  safe  .so  long  as  both  parties  are  beyond  the  reach  of  monopo- 
lists, and  will  fall  whenever  both  parties  have  to  shape  their  plat- 
forms with  regard  to  the  largess  which  a  particular  pronouncement 
may  bring  in.  There  is  no  logical  answer  to  Mr.  Bryan's  demand 
that  the  list  of  contributions  be  printed  in  advance.  It  is  idle  to 
protest  after  the  event,  it  is  futile  to  cry  'Stop  thief!'  when  the 
goods  are  gone.  The  most  beneficent  of  all  reforms  in  our  politics 
may  be  postponed  for  a  little,  but  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  near. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  great  election  should  be  as  costly 
as  a  small  war.  The  riotous  expenditure  is  but  the  fulcrum  for 
the  lever  with  which  the  modern  Archimedes  has  been  wont  to 
move  the  political  earth." 

In  somewhat  cynical  vein  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
remarks  that  while  some  ground  has  been  gained  by  the  forces  of 
genuine  reform,  the  vows  of  poverty  which  the  two  parties  have 
taken  this  year  have  not  been  wholly  voluntary.     To  quote  : 

"Any  political  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  age  of  'blocks-of-five  ' 
Dudley  and  President  Arthur's  'soap'  and  Piatt's  open  purchase 
of  up-State  cattle,  who  should  wake  up  to-day  to  see  the  two  par- 
ties vying  with  each  other  in  scorn  of  vote-buying  and  in  flogging 
the  money-changers  from  the  temple  with  a  whip  of  small  cords, 
might  well  think  that  the  millennium  had  dawned  since  he  fell 
asleep. 

"  If,  however,  he  rubbed  his  eyes  hard  enough,  and  looked  about 
him  with  sufficient  sharpness,  he  would  discover  that  Satan  was 
not  yet  bound,  or  the  saints  inheriting  all  of  the  earth.  He  would 
see  certain  undoubted  gains.  The  secret  and  interested  campaign 
contribution  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  abolished.     Such  vast  sums  from 


suspect  sources  as  were  paid  over  in  the  dark  to  elect  Roosevelt 
four  years  ago,  aie  already  a  thing  of  the  past." 

The  campaign  of  190S  will  be  instructive,  remarks  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  I)em.),  since  it  "will  show  how  the  voting  habit 
of  the  people  is  affected  by  the  absence  of  large  campaign  disburse- 
ments."    The  same  paper  continues  : 

"  If  the  country  has  any  natural  bent  that  will  elect  Mr.  Bryan 
unless  money  is  used  to  turn  the  current  of  its  will  into  the  Taft 
channel,  then  let  it  be  so. 

"Since  1880,  at  least,  no  Presidential  campaign  has  been  fought 
out  without  very  large  expenditure  of  money.  In  many  campaigns 
the  sum  has  been  so  large  that  the  explanation  of  'legitimate  ex- 
penditure '  was  preposterous.  Upon  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
very  likely  upon  both  sides,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  vote- 
buying.  If  our  Presidential  elections  are  determined  by  the  bri- 
bing of  voters,  then  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  we  have  a  repuljli- 
can  form  of  government.  Plutocracy  would  be  a  better  word  than 
democracy.  When  men  who  are  paupers  alike  in  patriotism,  in 
public  spirit,  and  in  purse  stand  ready  to  determine  the  choice  of 
a  President  for  a  money  payment,  a  condition  exists  that  becomes 
at  once  the  greatest  issue  of  all." 

The  general  attitude  of  suspicion  toward  the  big  corporations 
which  the  present  controversy  implies  has  moved  Chancellor  Day 
to  point  out  that  these  corporations  were  badly  blackmailed  by 
legislators  long  before  they  began  to  meddle  with  legislation, 
Federal,  State,  or  municipal — that,  in  short,  they  went  into  the 
game  in  self-defense. 


REPUDIATION   OF  THE  CLEVELAND 
ARTICLE 

THE  belated  repudiation  by  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  the  executor 
of  the  Cleveland  estate  of  the  famous  pro-Taft  article  signed 
"  Grover  Cleveland"  is  causing  even  more  sensation  than  did  the 
appearance  of  the  article  in  the  first  place.  But  it  is  now  the  pro- 
Bryan  papers  which  supply  most  of  the  eager  comment,  while  the 
Republican  press  seem  to  liave  little  to  contribute  to  the  discus- 
sion. "Well,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of  it  now?  "  asks  Col.  Heni-y 
Watterson,  wliose  Courier-Jotirnal  cliailenged  the  genuineness  of 
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THE    BRYAN    HAND-SHAKE. 

the  document  from  the  first.  "The  publication  and  circulation  of 
this  fabricated  letter  is  more  infamous  in  all  respects  than  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  the  celebrated  Morey  letter  forgery 
in  the  Garfield  campaign,"  asserts  Vice-Presidential  Candidate 
John  W.  Kern,  the  essential  difference    being  that  Garfield  was 
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living  ai;d  able  to  give  prompt  and  etfective  denial.  "One  of  the 
most  stupendous,  as  it  is  the  most  outrageous,  of  campaign  canards 
has  been  exposed,"  exultingly  proclaims  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
S/ti/f  (Dem.),  always  an  unwavering  champion  of  Mr.  Bn,'an\s 
cause.  Its  fighting  blood  aroused,  the  same  paper  goes  on  to 
dwell  significantly  upon  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  was 
"the  sole  beneticiary  "  of  this  "gigantic  fraud  upon  the  people  of 
.America."  this  "gross  injustice  done  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cleveland." 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  our 
mind,"  it  adds,  "that  respon- 
sibility for  this  fraud  can  be 
traced  to  the  management  of 
the  Taft  campaign."  We  do 
not  find  any  echo  of  this  sus- 
picion elsewhere  in  the  press, 
however. 

Altho  the  definite  evidence 
which  led  to  the  repudiating 
of  the  article  has  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  been  rather 
mysteriously  withheld,  the 
press  recognize  that  as  a  cam- 
paign document  it  is  already 
dead,  and  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  has  with- 
drawn the  pamphlet  in  which 
it  was  circulated  Yet  Brough- 
ton  Brandenburg,  the  vendor 
of  the  article,  still  insists  up- 
on its  authenticity,  and  the 
New  York  T/wes  (Ind.  Dem.), 
in  which  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, has  turned  the  matter 
over  to  District  Attorney 
Jerome  for  investigation.  As 
Mr.  Jerome  remarks,  "if  the 
article  is  a  forgery  the  person 
responsible  for  it  and  for  its 


KR(n'GMT(>N    BRANUK.VBLRG, 

Who  negotiated  the  sale  of  the  alleged 
Cleveland  article  to  the  New  Vork 
I imes.  A  few  days  before  lie  became 
the  center  of  the  present  sensation  he 
was  accused  by  .Samuel  Gompeis  of  try- 
ing to  bribe  him  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


!le  characterizes  Mr.  Gompers's  charge  pale,  if  the  sale  was  consum- 
;is  "a  stained-glass  lie."  ,  ,  .         .  ,  , 

mated  knowing  it  to  be  a  lor- 

gery,  should  be  severely  punished  ;  for  a  wrong-doing  of  this  char- 
acter, in  the  midst  of  a  bitterly  fought  campaign,  might  have  very 
serious  consequences." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  publication  of  the  article  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows,  from  the  detailed  statement 
made  by  The  Times  itself:  Some  time  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  death 
Mr.  Brandenburg,  in  the  role  of  literary  agent,  offered  TItc  Times 
a  type-written  article  on  the  political  situation  bearing  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  signature  of  (irover  Cleveland.  Inquiry  of  Mr. 
Krank  S.  Hastings,  e.xecutor  of  the  Cleveland  estate,  elicited  the 
following  statement:  "I  am  cognizant  of  an  article  written  by 
(irover  Cleveland  which  by  oral  agreement  he  assigned  to  Mr. 
Brandenburg,  and,  with  Mrs.  Cleveland's  consent,  I  have  given 
Mr.  Hrandenburg  a  formal  written  assignment  by  which  he  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  said  article,  including  the  right  to  dispose  of  it 
as  he  may  see  fit."  Doubtsof  thegenuinenes.sof  the  article  having 
been  exprest  prior  to  its  publication,  Mr.  Hastings  was  again  ap- 
pealed to.  In  the  course  of  his  written  reply  he  said  :  "  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  article  furnished  you  by  Mr.  Branden- 
burg, purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  is  not 
genuine.  I  am  sending  you  a  signature  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  in 
order  that  you  may  compare  it  with  the  one  submitted  by  Mr. 
IJrandenburg."  I'pon  its  publication  the  article  was  challenged 
i)y  leading  Democrats,  and  The  Times  again  appealed  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  who  then  said  :  "There  are  within  my  knowledge  facts 
and  incidents  that  confirm  my  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
article  as  .Mr.  Cleveland's  own  jiroduction."     This  was  printed  in 


The  Times  on  September  23.  Two  days  later  Mr.  Hastings  wrote 
to  the  same  paper  stating  that  "there  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge 'evidence'  which  leaves  in  my  mind  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  said  article  was  not  written  nor  signed  by  Grover  Cleveland, 
and  therefore  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  longer  entitled  to  credit  as  his 
production."  When  asked  for  this  "ev  idence  " — he  himself  used 
the  word  in  quotation  marks — Mr.  Ha.Ntings  referred  Tlie  Times 
to  Mr.  John  G.  Carlisle,  who  w  as  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  under 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Carlisle  is  scarcely  les,s  reticent  in  the  matter  than 
Mr.  Hastings,  the  most  definite  statement  .so  far  attributed  to  him 
being  this,  which  appears  in  the  New  York  K7<ening  Post  (Ind.) : 

"  I  have  advised  Mr.  Hastings  to  say  nothing  further  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  say  anything,  ex- 
cept that  after  Mr.  Hastings  became  fully  satisfied  that  the  signa- 
ture on  the  article  published  in  The  Times  was  not  genuine,  my 
advice  to  him  was  to  publish  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

"  1  fully  concur  with  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Hastings  that 
the  signature  is  not  genuine,  and  I  know  that  is  the  opinion  of 
other  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Cleveland's  hand- 
writing and  who  have  seen  the  signature  in  The  Times  office. 

"  But  I  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  signature  as  evidence.  Thtre 
is  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  contents  of  the  letter  itself 
which  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  write 
it.  There  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter  which 
strengthened  our  conclusion." 

'Tlic  'Times  explains  that  it  "is  not  supporting  or  defending  tiie 
genuineness  of  the  letter,  or  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  signature,"  its  ,ole 
aim  being  "the  a.scertainment  of  the  truth."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  charge  that  the  article  was  a  forgery  is  a  charge  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed,  punishable  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Determination 
of  the  matter,  therefore,  is  one 
of  grave  concern  to  the  people. 
As  The  Times  is  unable  to  as- 
certain the  facts,  it  has  in- 
formed the  District  Attorney 
of  the  criminal  charge  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  hope  and  expec 
tation  that  with  the  resources 
at  his  command  he  may  be- 
more  successful." 

In  .some  papers  Mr.  Hast- 
ings is  quoted  as  saying :  "  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  say  any- 
thing ;  there  are  too  many 
people  involved."  "No  efforts 
should  be  spared  in  clearing 
the  mystery  ;  and  it  should  be 
done  before  election,"  remarks 
the  Boston  7>v7//.f<v///(Rep.). 
The  press  generally  are  ask- 
ing impatiently  for  more  light 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brandenburg,  in  a  state- 
ment given  out  to  the  press, 
tells  his  side  of  the  tangled 
story.  After  describing  a 
number  of  interviews  with  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  his  oflFice  at  No. 
I  Madison  Avenue,  during 
which  it  was  suggested  that 
the  ex-President  should  write 
a  series  of  articles  which  Mr.  Brandenburg  would  sell  for  him, 
this  statement  goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  discust  the  matter,  and  he  accepted  my  offer  of  52.000  for 
three  articles,  one  to  appear,  .say,  in  August  on  the  field  of  politics, 
one  in  .September,  on  the  doubtful  issues,  and  one  in  late  October 
on  the  doubtful  States , 

"  Placing  the  date  by  incidental  circumstances,  it  was  the  fifth  • 
of  March  that  I  visited  him  in  the  morning  and  made  an  appoint- 


1  RANK    S.   HASTINGS. 

He  is  being  asked  by  the  press  for  his 
"evidence"  that  the  Cleveland  article  is 
spurious,  lie  says  that  he  accepted  the 
article  in  the  first  place  on  Mr.  liranden- 
bufR's  word,  but  "  positively  refused  to 
lie  held  resixmsible  for  its  authenticity.  ' 
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A     KELIEF-TUAIN. 


Owini;  to  tlie  lonj;  droutli.  forest  tires  in  the  Adirondacks  got  beyond  tlie  control  of  the  fire-wardens,  but  were  finally  checked  by  rain,  and  m  some  sections  by 
an  early  fall  of  snow.    The  damage  done  was  so  great,  however,  tiiat  the  problem  of  prevention  becomes  insistent. 

FOREST    FIRES    IN    THE   ADIRONDACKS. 


ment  for  the  afternoon.  He  was  then  at  work  writing  on  the  things 
we  had  decided  were  the  foremost  topics.  I  returned  in  the  after- 
noon and  he  had  ready  a  bundle  of  little  slieets,  some  yellow  and 
some  white,  on  which  he  had  written  on  each  subject 

"When  we  had  gone  thoroughly  over  the  subject-matter  he  gave 
me  the  monographs  to  group  and  to  type.  This  1  did  at  once,  re- 
turning the  original  matter  and  the  typed  copy,  liaving  altered  it 
only  as  I  inserted  a  few  words  or  a  phrase  here  and  there  to  con- 
nect the  detached  monographs.  Again  he  corrected,  interlined, 
scratched  out,  and  wrote  over,  and  I  took  the  whole  away  to  my 
home  and  retyped  it. 

"When  I  took  the  manuscript  back  to  Air.  Cleveland  he  signed 
it  with  an  air  of  satisfaction." 

There  is  now,  claims  Mr.  Brandenburg,  a  conspiracy  to  discredit 
the  article.  According  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Su/i  (Ind.),  a  government  official  in  Washington  last  spring  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Grover  Cleveland  which  exprest  political  views 
similar  to  some  of  those  set  forth  in  the  repudiated  article. 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  thus  sums  up  the  situation  : 

"It  is  apparently  admitted  that  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  himself 
write  the  article,   but   only    provided  some  notes  containing  the 


views  set  forth  therein.  Tlie  notes,  however,  can  not  be  found,  it 
is  said.  Brandenl)urg  is  reported  as  stating  that  he  left  them  at 
Mr.  Cleveland's  office  in  New  York,  and  they  are  not  now  discov- 
erable among  the  latter's  papers.  If  all  this  is  true,  then  of  course 
no  end  of  possibility  existed  for  forgery  or  stuffing  the  article  with 
views  not  found  in  tlie  Cleveland  notes,  even  tho  the  ex-Fresident 
may  have  affixt  his  signature  to  the  last  sheet  of  the  copy  submitted 
to  him." 


THE  DEPOSIT  GUARANTY  ISSUE 

THE  Republican  writers  and  speakers  evidently  think  tlie  l)ank- 
deposit  guaranty  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  Democratic 
platform,  to  judge  by  the  way  they  are  going  at  it.  Candidate 
Taft,  Governor  Hughes,  and  all  the  other  stump  orators,  big  and 
little,  are  banging  it  without  mercy  or  let-up  ;  and  when  the  bank- 
ers held  their  National  Convention  in  Denver  last  week,  the  very 
hall  where  Bryan  was  nominated  echoed  with  speeches  denouncin;'; 
the  scheme  that  is  intended  to  relieve  banking  of  its  worry  and 
let  the  bankers  sleep  nights.  The  charge  that  the  guaranty  plan 
would  encourage  reckless  and  wildcat  l)anking  is  the  main  one 


"oh  !     THEODORE  ! " 

—  Clubb  in  the  Rochester  Herald. 


DARIUS   GREEN. 

—  Munson  in  C.olcr's  Dallctin  ( Brooklyn  i 
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TOO     BIG    A    LOAD. 

—  DavenfHjrt  in  the  New  York  Ereniiig  Mail. 


.SHANIKK      KRVAN   S      Kllih. 

—  Bushnell  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


Tin-:   LAST    RIDE    TOC.KTHKK. 


urged  by  the  Kepul)lican  editors  and  orators,  but  not  by  any  means 
the  only  one.     Mr.  Talt  answers  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  arguments 

thus  : 

"Mr.  Bryan  says  that  as  the  Government  has  security,  why 
should  not  the  individual  depositor  have  security  .''  The  (iovern- 
ment  usually  has  a  large  fund.  The  law  requires  that  it  e.xact 
security  for  its  deposits.  It  is  so  large  a  fund  that  the  banks  can 
afford  to  give  good  security  to  obtain  it.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  security  given  to  the  Government  is  the  security 
of  tlie  bank  which  gets  the  deposits,  and  not  the  security  of  everj- 
oilier  bank  in  the  community.  If  the  deposit  is  of  sufficient  bene- 
fit to  make  it  an  oliject  of  the  bank  to  give  security,  that  is  one 
thing  ;  but  to  require  every  other  bank  to  give  security  to  that 
depositor  is  an  entirely  different  thing." 

Governor  Hughes,  in  his  speech  in  Indianapolis  on  September 
2S.  t(tld  how  he  thouglit  tiie  guaranty  plan  would  have  worked  in 
Niw  ^'()rk  last  winter: 

"  Now  let  us  see  what  the  situation  has  been  in  banking  matters 
in  New  York  during  the  last  four  years  or  nearly  four  years. 
Since  January  i,  1905,  down  to  June  30,  1907,  there  were  four 
failures  of  banks  in  New  York. 

"Two  of  them  have  since  paid  their  depositors  in  full.  A  third 
has  paid  So  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent,  additional  is  to  be  paid. 

"The  fourtii  has  already  paid  87. _,  per  cent,  and  the  claims  for 
the  other  12.5  per  cent,  are  to  be  satisfied  by  an  a.ssessment  levied 
upon  the  stockholders.  The  entire  loss  occasioned  by  those  fail- 
ures amounts  to  something  over  $14,000. 

"In  the  panic  which  started  in  October,  1907,  the  weight  of 
which  was  felt  in  the  City  of  New  York,  ten  State  banks  and  trust 
companies  closed  their  doors.  Those  institutions  had  a  capital 
and  surplus  amounting  to  S30.000.000  and  deposits  aggregating 
f9  J.  000. 000. 

"  If  we  had  had  a  guaranty  fund  immediately  available  of  $44,- 
000.000  we  could  not  have  paid  50  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  of  the 
institutions  that  closed  their  doors.  The  knowledge  of  that  fact 
would  have  expedited  the  run  upon  the  institutions. 

"Of  those  ten  institutions  that  closed  their  doors  all  e.xcept  one 
have  since  reopened  with  provision  for  the  payment  of  their 
depositors  in  full. 

"  Is  that  a  rea.son  for  establishing  a  guaranty  fund  of  544,000,000, 
locking  up  that  amount  of  money,  with  an  immense  loss,  and  de- 
parting from  the  true  theory  of  banking,  and  making  the  prudent 
suffer  for  the  impnulent  and  the  honest  for  the  reckless  't " 

At  the  Denver  Convention  of  Bankers  the  guaranty  plan  was  as- 
sailed in  resolutions  and  speeches  on  everyday  of  the  session.  It 
was  branded  as  "eronomically  unsound  in  principle,  confiscatorj' 


in  form,  and  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  depositors,  stock- 
holders, and  borrowers,"  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  savings- 
bank  section.  The  president  of  the  association  denounced  the 
scheme  in  his  opening  address  ;  and  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Clearing-House  said  it  would  be  unworkable  among  the  great  banks 
of  New  York,  and  "would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  possible 
danger  in  time  of  panic."  One  committee  declared  that  such  a 
law  would  actually  bring  on  panics,  because  depositors  would  dis- 
trust all  banks  in  a  time  of  fear  "because  of  the  unknown  danger 
resulting  from  each  liank  being  compelled  to  guarantee  the  lo.sses 
in  20, coo  banks." 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  the  Democrats  are  quoting  no  less 
an  authority  than  Lyman  J.  (iage,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  President  McKinley.  In  discussing  the  Fowler  Bill 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  Congress  last 
session,  he  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"The  stumbling-block  in  the  bill  to  most  everybody,  at  tirst 
blush,  is  the  guaranty  of  deposits.  It  stumbled  me.  I  fell  right 
down  over  tl.at.  I  said  never,  never;  no,  that  won't  do.  But  I 
reflected  on  this.  I  studied  this  bill,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
is  just,  equitable,  wise,  and  right,  that  the  creditors  of  the  banks 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  have  their  de- 
posits guaranteed  to  them  as  will  be  the  banks  circulating  notes 
held  by  the  general  public. 

"There  is  no  difference  in  principle.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
man  depositing  had  the  right  of  selection  and  he  acted  upon  his 
own  volition,  but  when  he  took  the  note  he  was  under  coercion. 
There  is  a  certain  plausibility  in  the  argument,  but  where  there  is 
only  one  or  two  or  three  banks  there  is  not  much  right  of  choice 
when  a  man  is  under  coercion  of  a  business  nece.ssity." 

The  Democratic  "Campaign  Text-book,"  which  supplies  the 
ammunition  for  the  Democratic  stump  speakers  all  over  the  coun- 
try', says  on  this  point : 

"If  the  United  States  (Government,  which  can  at  any  time  in- 
spect a  bank  and  find  out  just  what  it  is  doing  and  how  its  business 
is  being  conducted,  requires  .security  for  its  deposits,  why  should 
not  security  be  given  to  the  depositor  who  can  not  examine  for 
himself  and  does  not  know  anything  about  the  bank's  solvency  or 
methods  .-"  And  loss  to  the  National  Government,  to  the  State,  t» 
the  county,  or  to  the  city  would  be  borne  by  all  the  people  and 
thus  be  small  upon  each  one,  while  the  loss  to  the  individual  has 
to  be  borne  entirely  by  himself  and  may  wipe  out  his  entire  sa- 
vings. Is  not  the  argument  stronger  in  favor  of  the  protection  of 
depositors  than  it  is  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  the  nation,  the 
State,  the  county,  or  the  city  ? 
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"  But  the  case  is  even  stronger  when  the  bank  is  required  to  put 
up  specific  security  for  the  protection  of  national,  State,  county, 
or  city  deposits.  Its  gilt-edged  securities  are  thus  iiypotiiecated 
and  the  inferior  securities  are  left  for  the  security  of  the  deposi- 
tors, so  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public  deposits  are  not  only 
protected,  but  they  are  protected  at  the  expense  of  tiie  individual 
depositors.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  national  bank  which  willingly 
gives  the  Government  specific  security,  and  then  opposes  the  pro- 
tection of  depositors  ?  And,  strange  to  say,  these  big  banks  that 
get  the  big  deposits  from  the  Government  upon  specific  security 
are  the  very  ones  that  have  fought  and  are  fighting  the  system  for 
the  guaranty  of  depositors.  It  is  time  that  the  depositors  under- 
stood the  situation  and  got  together  for  their  own  protection. 
Will  any  banker  who  is  opposing  the  guaranty  system  answer 
this  argument  and  explain  why  it  is  right  to  protect  government 
deposits  and  wrong  to  protect  individual  deposits  .'* " 


SAVING   A  RUSSIAN  REFUGEE 

THE  average  American  citizen  may  not  be  aware  that  when  he 
walks  along  a  city  street  he  is  brushing  elbows  with  politi- 
cal refugees  "wanted  "  by  the  Czar's  police  and  with  spies  who  are 
trying  to  devise  ways  to  drag  them  back  to  Russia.  Yet  we  are 
assured  by  an  association  of  Russian  refugees  in  New  York  City 
that  such  is  the  case.  This  association  isthe"Pouren  Defense 
Conference,"  organized  to  resist  the  demand  of  the  Czar  for  one  of 
their  number,  Jan  Janoff  Pouren,  now  in  the  Tombs.  If  Pouren 
is  sent  back,  not  one  of  these  many  refugees  in  America  feels  that 
he  will  be  safe  from  a  like  fate.  Pouren  is  charged  with  murder, 
arson,  and  burglary,  and  the  Russian  Government  claims  the  right 
to  have  him  returned  under  the  extradition  treaty  ;  but  the  defense 
committee  alleges  that  these  acts  were  done  in  a  revolutionary  up- 
rising and  are  therefore  political  and  not  extraditable.  Commis- 
sioner Shields  has  decided  against  Pouren,  but  his  case  has  been 
appealed,  and  is  still  pending.  In  a  pamphlet  sent  out  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  write  the  President  in  Pouren's  behalf  we  read 
an  account  of  the  tortures  of  political  prisoners  that  resembles  the 
official  records  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Then  we  are  asked  if 
America  will  send  a  man  back  to  such  a  fate.  The  committee 
argues  that  he  should  be  considered  a  political  offender  thus  : 
"This  blond,  delicate,  inoffensive-looking  little  peasant  who  for 


months  past  has  been  taking  his  airings  between  the  Tombs  jail 
and  the  Federal  Court  in  the  Post-office  Building  is  charged  with 
four  acts  of  burglary,  three  of  arson,  three  murders,  and  two 
attempts  at  murder.  Such  a  record  ought  to  suffice  for  any  man. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  identical  deeds  take  on  a 
vastly  different  aspect  when 
they  appear  as  vulgar  crimes 
and  when  as  acts  of  war. 
Participation  with  a  military 
company  that  during  tlie  cam- 
paign takes  property  from 
four  of  the  enemy's  buildings, 
sets  fire  to  three  others,  kills 
three  men,  and  wounds  or 
shoots  at  two  more  is  meager 
glory  for  a  hero. 

"Pouren's  role  stands  out 
clearly  in  the  Czar's  evidence 
as  interpreted  by  history  of 
the  Baltic  revolution.  In- 
dicia of  civil  war  bristle 
from  the  accusing  testimony. 
Schiemann's  and  Ohsol's  his- 
tories illuminate  the  evidence. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that,  in  1905,  the 
Lettish  districts  in  Livonia 
and  Courland  revolted,  set- 
ting up  a  provisional  govern- 
ment with  more  formality  and 
de  facto  authority  than  attend- 
ed most  uprisings  throughout 
the  Empire.  The  mass  of 
people  supported  this  rebel- 
lion until  the  minister  could 
rush  in  troops  to  quell  it. 
When,  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1906,  orderly  resist- 
ance had  been  barbarously 
supprest,  the  war  dragged  on 
in  a  concerted,  but  guerrilla, 
form.  The  revolutionary  combatants  then  operated  in  small  par- 
ties and  became  known  as  Forest  Friars,  or  Brothers  of  the  Woods. 
In  such  a  character  that  summer  appeared  Pouren,  whose  alleged 


WANTED    BY   THE   CZAR'S     POLICE. 

Jan  Janoff  Pouren  is  now  in  tlie  Tombs, 
New  York  City,  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment is  demanding  his  extradition,  and 
President  Roosevelt  is  being  petitioned 
not  to  give  him  up. 


lALL    ATHLETICS. 

developments  in  team  work  are  expected. 

—  Porter  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


ST.  GEORGE  AND  THE  DEFENSELESS  TRUST  DRAGON. 

Mr.  Bryan  declares  the  trusts  are  "  indefensible." 

— Johnson  in  Wilshire''s. 
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'crimes'  accord  with  the  military  policy  of  his  faction.  The  war 
was  one  of  classes,  as  are  most  civil  wars.  It  resembled  Irish 
antilandlordism,  which  our  courts  hold  to  be  politically  privilej^cd. 
and  unfriendly  persons  were  rouj^hly  handled  as  were  tiie  Loyali^ts 
in  our  American  Revolution.  Two  out  of  the  three  buildings  that 
Pouren  and  his  confederates  are  said  to  have  burned  were  inns. 
These  had  been  proscribed  by  the  insurgent  junta,  partly  because 
liquor-selling  was  a  monopoly  of  tiie  Russian  (lovernment  and 
feudal  lords,  partly  because  its  use  would  lead  to  betrayals.  The 
'burglaries  '  can  be  identified  in  the  accusing  evidence  as  a  custo- 
mary sort  of  rine  imposed  on  recalcitrants  and  enemies.  I'ersonal 
violence  was  wont  to  fall  especially  [on  spies  and  traitors,  which 
characteristic  also  is  found  in  this  ca.se.  The  charges  of  actual 
murder  have  not  been  sustained  by  the  Commissioner. 

"Our  e.xtradition  treaty  with  Russia  of  cour.se  exempts  ordinary 
crimes  when  of  'political  character.'  Our  courts  have  construed 
that  phrase  to  cover  offenses  that  are /incidental  to  and  form  a 
part  of  political  disturbances.'  Kicking  an  Irish  landlady,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  held  to  be  a  political  right. 

"  Pouren's  relation  to  the  great  Russian  struggle  against  oppres- 
sion merits  for  him  that  his  actions  as  a  bona-fide  political  be  es- 
timated not  only  on  technical  proof,  by  the  court,  but  on  moral 
evidence,  by  the  American  people.  This  implies  no  indorsement 
of  his  methods.  But  we  must  face  the  question  whether,  when 
fugitive  militants  for  Russian  liberty  reach  our  shores  and  seek  a 
hiding-place  in  our  cities  we  will  act  as  sleuth  and  catchp(  le  for 
the  Czar,  to  drag  them  out  and  deliver  them  to  his  tender  mercies." 

To  hand  Pouren  over  to  the  Russian  authorities  "would  be  open- 
ing the  way  for  a  systematic  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  eliminate  the  rights  of  asylum  which  this  country 
has  offered  to  political  lefugees,"  says  the  New  York  l-'.-'titing 
Post;  and  The  Imiependent  and  the  Springfield  Repuhlimn  urge 
the  Government  not  to  send  him  back.  "To  return  a  revolutionary 
to  Russia,  whatever  his  offenses,"  declares  The  Outlook^  "is  to  re- 
turn to  his  torturers  a  man  who  has  been  goaded  by  them  into  the 
crimes  which  he  has  committed." 

The  other  side  is  g-iven  by  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert.  of  Xtnv 
York,  counsel  for  the  Russian  (iovernniLT.t  in  this  case,  lie  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Eveiiiii}^  TosI  as  saying  : 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  plea  that  the  man  was  a  patriot,  unselfish, 
and  honorable  of  character,  is  preposterous  on  the  face  of  it.  In 
answer  to  this  assertion,  we 'replied  that  he  was  not  only  not  a 
member  of  any  regular  revolutionary  organization,  but  that  he  was 
not  even  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and.  furthermore,  had  never  at- 
tacked regular  Russian  soldiers.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the 
course  of  his  maraudings  the  soldiery,  well  armed  and  presumably 
able  to  defend  themselves,  were  left  severely  alone.  His  attention 
was  turned  to  defensele.ss  old  men  and  women.  He  does  not  even 
seem  to  have  singled  out  the  rich  nobles  as  the  objects  of  his  ani- 
mosity.    It  was  peasants  he  abused." 

Commissioner  .Shields,  in  the  decision  noted  above,  said  : 

"There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  to  show  that  Jie  accused 
had  the  slightest  connection  with  the  political  uprising  in  the  Riga 
Province.  Even  granting  that  there  was  such  an  uprising,  his 
crimes  are  totally  disconnected,  as  far  as  the  evidence  di.scloses. 
from  any  political  disturbances.  The  testimony  tends  to  establish 
merely  pillage  and  plunder,  now  .sought  to  be  sheltered  behind  a 
political  movement. 

"The  record  is  lacking  of  the  slightest  proof  of  even  association 
by  Pouren  with  the  so-called  revolutionary  party  in  Russia." 


THE  CANVASS  FOR  CONGRESS 

T^  \'EN  if  Mr.  Bryan  should  achieve  the  Presidency  the  Senate 
"^-'  would  remain  Republican  for  at  least  four  years  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  many  Democrats  that  even  should 
Mr.  Bryan  fail  to  carry  the  election  there  remains  a  fighting  chance 
for  Democratic  domiriance  in  the  House.  Oregon,  Vermont,  and 
Maine  have  already  chosen  Republican  delegations  to  the  new 
Congress.  No  more  will  be  chosen  until  November.  Meanwhile 
President  Roosevelt  has  written  a  letter  urging  upon  the  nation 
the  importance  not  only  of  electing  Mr.  Taft,  but  of  giving  him  a 
Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  since  other- 
wise his  reform  policies  would  be  blocked  in  Congress.  This  im- 
plication is  challenged  by  the  Washington  Jferald,  which  says  : 

"Our  recollection  is  that  the  Democratic  members  of  both 
Houses  rendered  Mr.  Roosevelt  substantial  aid  in  wresting  from 
a  somewhat  reluctant  Congress  practically  every  one  of  the  reforms 
that  are  the  pride  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Our  impres- 
sion is  that  the  principal  efforts  to  thwart  and  bafHe  the  enactment 
of  the  Roosevelt  policies  came  from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
House  and  from  the  'old  guard  '  in  the  Senate.  If  we  are  not 
grossly  mistaken,  a  considerable  quantity  of  legislation  urged  upon 
Congress  at  its  last  session  in  a  series  of  the  most  vigorous  ana 
picturesque  messages  ever  emanating  from  an  American  President 
was  quietly  pigeonholed  and  waste-basketed  by  the  Republican 
majority,  while  the  Democratic  minority  did  its  very  best  to  bring 
some  of  that  legislation  to  a  vote,  and  went  on  record  as  publicly 
as  was  possible  in  favor  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  Presidential 
program 

"  It  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  a  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House  would  be  a  more  difficult  proposition  for  President 
Taft  than  a  secretly  hostile  Republican  majority  was  for  President 
Roosevelt.  This  being  a  fair  speculation,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  inability  to  fall  in  behind  the  Presidential  idea  that  it  would  be 
•folly  '  to  elect  a  Democratic  House  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
relorm.  We  should  be  very  much  surprized  if  Mr.  Taft  could  not 
!;et  along  about  as  well  with  a  Democratic  Speaker  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt got  along  with'l'ncle  Joe.'  And  we  would  be  much  more 
surprized  if  a  Democratic  House  should  block  every  reform 
l)roject  that  a  Republican  President  proposed  for  merely  partizan 
reasons.     Such  a  course  would  be  politically  suicidal." 

The  Providence  y^'// /'//<?/  and  the  New  York  Times  are  among 
llie  other  papers  which  discover  sophistry  in  the  Presidin  's  ap- 
peal. But  turning  from  the  controversial  aspect  of  the  subject, 
the  Si  Louis  Glohe-Deiuocrat  puts  before  us  the  following  inter- 
esting facts  : 

"  In  the  present  House  of  Representatives  the  Republicans  have 
a  m.TJority  of  57.  By  turning  out  29  Republicans  the  Democrats 
figure  that  tliey  would  get  control  of  the  House.  As  34  Republi- 
can members  of  that  chamber  were  elected  in  1906  by  a  plurality 
of  less  than  2,000,  the  Democrats  are  assuming  ihat  the  work  of 
getting  control  of  the  popular  branch  ought  not  to  be  difficult. 
Many  of  these  districts  gave  a  plurality  of  less  than  200  for  the 
Republican  incumbents.  These  Democratic  campaign  managers, 
however,  overlook  the  fact  that  32  of  <he  present  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  hold  their  seats  by  less  than  2,000  of  a  mar- 
!;in.  and  many  by  less  than  200.  In  such  changes  as  would  natu- 
rally occur  in  an  active  campaign  the  losses  would  not  all  be  on 
ihc  Republican  side." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


As  il   Horakcr's  piir.ishment  was  not  sufliciciil   witlnnit   ii  ik'ft-nsr  by  fliai. 
cellor  Day!  —  Boston  1  ransirtpl. 

Mr.  HsAHsr  is  "pourinK  oil  on  the  troubtc<l  wat'-i-s.'  I)\it  that  only  tro.ihU-s 
them  still  more.    -Httlaltlphia  I'ras. 

The  thrill  of  ihc  old  talcs  of  the  plainn  were  as  nolhinv;  comiJari-il  to  the  new 
tales  of  the  aeroplanes. —AVif  York  .Xnicncan, 

Ip  New  Yorkers  do  not  want  Hughes,  they  will  find  many  other  States  that 
would  gladly  take  him  off  their  hands.     Ralttmorf  Scus. 

TiiR  scientist  who  has  succeeded  in  restoring  color  to  mummies  should  ol"''cr 
his  services  to  the  Republican  man.iaerb  who  are  iryins  to  revive  the  ifi-toi 
taeuc. — New  York  Post. 


\V,\s  Senator  Foraker  one  of  thuse  ovcrzealous  <  iiip'n  yics  whom  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller complains  about?-  \iw  \  ork  \\  orU. ' 

.\t  all  events,  "Dear  .'\rchhold"  can  justly  claim  to  be  strictly  r.onparti;'an 
in  his  dcalia«s  with  the  United  States  Semxlc.— Chicago  Recori  Hrrald. 

There  are  exciting  rumors  that  the  Bryan  campaiKn  fund  raised  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  is  now  sliRhtly  in  excess  of  $1.000. — Chicago  Tribune. 

From  Alatiama  comes  the  story  of  a  hand  shaking  ghost.  Even  death,  it 
seems,  can  not  break  some  men  of  the  habit  o(  running  for  office  —Nashville  Post. 

Bronx  Park  furnishes  by  no  means  the  only  instance  during  the  current 
campaign  of  a  hysterical  elephant  finally  recognizing  its  old  keeper. — New 
YotkWorld. 
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THE  BLAME  FOR  THE  RUSSIAN  CHOLERA 

'T'*HE  fact  that  ;i  C".overnnieiu"s  neglect  of  obvious  precautions 
^  invites  the  plague  leads  the  critics  of  the  Russian  autocracy 
to  make  the  grave  charge  that  Stolypine  and  his  ministers  have 
brought  the  cholera  and  famine  upon  their  unhappy  country.  The 
frontiers  ol  Russia  are  guarded  like  the  walls  of  a  jail,  but  the 
measures  that  would  bar  out  disease  are  neglected,  it  is  being  re- 
marked, and  while  every  peasant  has  a  policeman  or  a  spy  at  his 
elbow,  the  sanitary  sins  that  cause  the  cholera  go  unpunished  and 
unprevented.  Famine  and  cholera,  according  to  foreign  exchanges, 
are  wiping  out  by  thousands  the  inhabitants  of  European  Russia. 
Famine  reigns  in  Saratoff,  Tamboff,  Smolensk,  and  fifteen  other 
governments  or  provinces  of  the  country.  Things  have  come  to 
such  a  pass  "that  famine  has  inaugurated  a  new  branch  of  trade, 
the  traffic  in  Russian  girls,  who  are  bought  up  by  speculators  and 
transported  to  Asia,  to  Persia,  and  Turkey  and  sold  to  be  the 
harem  slaves  of  the  Moslems."  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  some 
families  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  corn.  The  Government  of 
Mr.  Stolypine,  as  usual,  says  the  Vor-waerts  (Berlin),  shuts  its 
eyes  to  or  makes  light  cf  the  evil.  "The  word  hunger  or  famine 
must  not  be  mentioned."  "Society  looks  optimistically  on  the 
facts  presented  and  sets  down  the  reports  of  a  famine  as 
nothing  more  than  the  malicious  fantasm  of  some  revolutionary 
brain." 

Yet  the  Government  has  sent  around  a  circular  to  the  governors 
of  the  various  provinces,  in  which  instructions  are  given  "to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  government  agents  that  in  demanding 
an  esti:Tiite  of  the  relief  required  .  .  .  they  are  to  impose  the 
greatest  economy  ;  nor  in  any  case  should  any  assistance  be  given 
excepting  to  those  who  have  absolutely  nothing  to  eat." 

Apropos  of  this  circular  the  organ  of  Mr.  Stolypine,  the  Rossia 
(St.  Petersburg),  approvingly  remarks  : 

"  The  strict  and  decided  terms  of  this  circular  will  let  the  people 
understand  that  the  Government  will  not  employ  the  public  moneys 


EVEN    THE    CHOLER.A.    HELPS   THE   AUTOCRACY 

Stolypine—"  Yes,  your  Majesty,  it  will  save  us  that  much  rope." 

—Fischietto  (Turin). 

to  assist  those  farmers  who  suffer  from  the  failure  of  their  crops 
excepting  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  economy." 

This,  comments  Bebel,  will  rouse  "a  laugh  of  bitter  irony"  in 
those  who  know  the  real  condition  of  things.     "The  Government 


squanders  hundreds  of  millions  in  a  policy  of  adventure,  and  in 
that  direction  thinks  of  anything  but  'prudence  and  economy.'" 
To  quote  further : 

"The  treasury  deals  out  annually  many  millions  for  the  support 
of  an  army  of  parasitical  hangers-on.  Uncounted  treasure  has  been 
thrown  away  on  the  building  of  railroads  which  commercially  in- 
volve a  dead  loss,  and  strategically  are  worthless.  The  only  posi- 
tive result  of  these  ambitious  enterprises  has  been  the  enrichment 
of  a  wretched  pack  of  mercenary  hyenas.  .  .  .  There  is  no  talk  of 


UNHAPPY   KUS.SIA. 

The  cholera  saves  them  from  tlie  famine,  at  any  rate. 

— Htiinoristische  Blaettcr  (Vienna). 

'prudence  and  economy'  in  these  matters.  The  Government  is 
never  economical  excepting  in  transactions  involving  popular  edu- 
cation, or  when  it  is  called  upon  to  save  the  famine-stricken 
population  of  the  country  from  poverty  and  ruin." 

It  is  true,  he  admits,  that  6,000,000  rubles  was  granted  by  tiie 
Government  as  a  famine  fund,  but  6,000,000  was  a  totally  inade- 
quate appropriation,  "nor  must  we  forget  that  in  Russia  the  lion's 
share  would  fall  into  the  hands  "  of  the  government  officials  ap- 
pointed to  distribute  it.  What  is  6,000,000  rubles  [$3,000,000] 
among  a  people  who  are  perishing  by  millions  ?  he  asks,  and  yet 
the  Government  of  Mr.  Stolypine  "prodigally  expends  three  hun- 
dred millions  in  building  a  railroad  through  the  howling  desert  of 
Amur." 

"  In  supporting  the  reactionaries  of  the  Persian  revolution 
it  has  no  mercy  on  the  |public  purse  of  Russia."  Mr.  Bebel 
suggests  to  the  Russian  Premier  that  "charity  begins  at  home" — 
the  whole  system  must  be  changed ;  the  peasantry  first  must  be 
granted  land  allotments,  and  the  fiscal  sj'Stem  of  Russia  so  revised 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  may  be  heard.  Famine  and  cholera 
naturally  follow  when  justice  and  public  economy  are  neglected. 
Furthermore  : 

"Mr.  Stolypine  and  his  ministry  have  taken  a  course  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  of  such  justice  and  financial  wisdom.  On 
both  these  points  they  are  fighting  might  and  main  against  the 
teachings  of  history,  and  in  this  way  aggravating  the  evils  which 
attend  the  misguided  development  of  the  nation  and  opening  the 
door  to  a  complete  impoverishment  of  numberless  people  who  are 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  cholera  makes 
such  appalling  progress  in  the  poverty-stricken  and  unhappy  coun- 
try, and  that  the  utterly  inadequate  measures  taken  by  a  rotten 
bureaucracy  fail  in  any  way  to  arrest  its  triumphant  course  ?" — • 
Translations  made  for  The  Liter.ary  Dk;e.st. 
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ENGLISH  SHIPS  MINUS  ENGLISH  SAILORS 

THK  idea  of  Kiijilisli  I)readnoui;lits  -xwA  Jn-'unihles  bciiii;  nuil- 
tiplied  indetinitely  is  Inughed  at  hy  the  Kocliiisihe  Xeitinn;. 
which  states  that  England  really  has  nut  sufficient  nautical  p(»i)u- 
iation  to  man  them.  From  time  immemorial  tlie  Royal  Navy  lias 
Leen  recruited  from  the  mercantile  marine,  and  Nelson's  press- 
Ijjangs  netted  their  ablest  seamen  from  tlie  crews  of  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  traders.  It  is  therefore  causing  some  anxiety  in  the  Ihitisli 
home  and  colonial  press  to  see  so  many  foreigners  engaged  in 
British  trading-vessels.  Strange  to  say.  it  is  by  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  tiiat  the  demand  for  white  men  in  white  men's  shi])s  is 
most  urgently  made.  England  lias  hitherto  appeared  indifferent 
to  facts  wliich  even  Germany  notices.  .\  writer  in  the  London 
Times  remarks  on  this  subject : 

"  In  Australasia  the  feeling  engendered  by  the  Engli.sh  attitude 
on  these  subjects  is  somewhat  remarkable.  There  is  a  growing 
fear,  which  I  have  encountered  repeatedly,  that  Englishmen  are 
losing  touch  with  that  greatest  of  all  imperii  arcana,  the  virtue  of 
doing  things  for  themselves." 

This  "virtue  of  doing  things  for  iliemselves,"  instead  ol  trust- 
ing to  foreigners  of  color,  is,  this  writer  ol)serves,  "a  vital  princi- 
ple of  imperial  power."  Tiie  Britisli  mercantile  marine,  as  the 
nursery  of  the  navy,  is  declared  to  be  degenerating  into  the  hands 
of  la.scars  and  coolies  and  the  scum  of  Oriental  seaports.  Thus 
the  Board  of  Trade  report  published  last  year,  giving  the 
number,  ratings,  and  nationalities  of  all  seamen  employed  in  the 
English  merchant  .service  upon  .'\})ril  4.  1906,  contains  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : 

"The  increase  in  the  number  of  seamen  on  trading-ve.ssels  con- 
sists mainly  of  la.scars  and  foreign  seamen.  During  the  fifteen 
years  from  1S91  to  i(;o6  the  number  of  lascars  has  increased  by  17,- 
103  and  foreign  seamen  by  11,022.  In  the  same  period  British 
seamen  .  .  .  have  also  increased,  .  .  .  but  only  by  510. " 

The  ratio  between  la.scars  and  British  seamen  employed  on 
Briti.sh  ships  shows  how  the  native  of  the  British  Isles  is  being 


gradually  supplanted  by  foreign  crews  on  the  decks  of  the  mei- 
cantile  marine.  In  1891  the  trading-vessels  of  England  were 
manned  by  65  per  cent.  British  sailors  and  35  per  cent,  lascan 
In  1906  the  ratio  was  almost  reversed,  for  the  crews  of  British 
trading-vessels  were  formed  of  42  per  cent.  Britisli  men  and  5S 
per  cent.  lascars. 


ADVANTAGES   OF  A  LOW   BIRTH-RATE 

ABOl'T  a  hundred  years  ago  Maltluis  frightened  the  nations 
by  proving  beyond  cavil  that  before  k>ng  the  natural  increa.se 
of  population  would  outgrow  the  means  of  subsistence  and  we 
would  all  be  in  for  a  grand  wrestle  with  the  wolf.  In  these  latter 
days  we  have  been  warned  by  another  eminent  prophet  that  an 
opposite  peril  is  upon  us.  "Race  suicide"  is  depopulating  the 
great  countries  of  the  earth,  and  the  nations  are  doomed  to  dwindle 
away  into  feebleness  and  futility.  V\'e  are  happily  reassured  by 
an  Italian  writer,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  latter  peril. 
.\  low  birth-rate,  he  maintains,  means  a  better  grade  of  citizens, 
and  quality,  rather  than  quantity,  is  the  real  index  of  a  nation's 
power.  He  writes  in  the  Secolo  XIX,  the  Italian  A'ineteenth  Cen- 
tury, a  journal  published  in  Genoa  in  the  interests  of  the  advanced 
party  of  social  and  political  thinkers.  The  fewer  the  children,  he 
argues,  the  better  are  they  cared  for,  educated,  and  trained.  An 
eli.xir  and  elite  of  the  human  species  is  tluis  distilled  and  concen- 
trated as  the  generations  go  by. 

The  Secolo  sneers  at  those  who  ten  years  ago  made  such  a  hypo- 
critical outcry  against  the  small  families  of  France,  but  now  "dare 
not  even  open  their  mouths,"  for  what  was  ten  years  ago  "considered 
essentially  Gallic  is  now  threatening  to  become  universal  in  West- 
ern Europe."  "Men  of  science  begin  to  observe  the  same  thing 
in  Germany."  ".Spain  is  stationary."  Italy  alone  is  multiplying 
her  population  by  an  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  her  boys 
and  girls.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  proved  by  statis- 
tics, in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  "We.stern  Europe  will  find  herself 
gradually    growing    numerically    weaker   in  comparison  with  the 
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Slavs,  tlie  (.Orientals,  or  the  Americans."  While  Europe  is  tluis 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  so  far  inferior,  both  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  in  the  competition  of  commerce,  "these  thinjj;s.  if  inevi- 
table, are  not  hopeless."  .All  we  can  do  is  to  resign  ourselves  to 
an  unavoidable  phase  of  apparent  decline  and  "sit  down  to  reflect 
whether  it  may  not  possess  concomitant  advantages."  He  boldly 
cii'cl.irt-i  that  the  advantages  in  this  case  are  real.     At  the  present 


KKD    AM)    GOl  1)    HAM)    U  (  1  K  N     IIV    (   KOWDS     IN    I  O  NS  IAN  1  IN  OI'I.F  . 

It  reads  :    "•  I.ons  live  the  King.     Liberty,  Justice,  Equality,  Brotlierliood 

<lay  the  individual  dominates,  and  "the  brilliant  idea  of  the  indi- 
vidual which  has  inspired  new  scientific  and  mechanical  inventions 
overbalances  the  dumb  weight  of  a  vast  multitude.  Finance,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  scientific  investigation — even  war  itself — 
have  more  need  of  simple  individual  energy  than  ever  before.  At 
this  moment  the  individual  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  life  than  has 
ever  before  been  recorded  in  history." 

Vou  can  not  effect  the  engendering  and  production  of  large  fami- 
lies by  legislation,  says  this  writer.  "The  hordes  of  Orientals  or 
barbarians  who  are  supposed  to  be  threatening  a  racial  inundation 
of  Europe  "  are  to  be  met  and  hurled  back  by  other  means  than  by 
a  superiority  in  numbers,  namely  : 

"  15y  developing  as  far  as  possible  the  powers  of  our  nation's  off- 
spring, by  increasing  the  force  and  efficiency  of  their  individuality, 
so  tiiat  each  European  may  be  worth  three  of  his  antagonists.  A 
population  of  mediocrity  in  numbers,  but  individually  preeminent, 
can  cast  aside  all  the  fears  that  may  be  generated  from  a  considera- 
tion of  mere  statistics." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


EVOLUTION,  NOT  EXPLOSION,  IN 
TURKEY 

TV  /TAN  KIND  has  quite  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  appearance 
■i-»A  of  a  constitutional  government  at  Con.stantinople  embodied 
but  transformations  effected  overnight.  In  reality  the  change  has 
been  of  the  most  gradual  kind.  A  generation  barely  sufficed  to 
bring  it  about.  Such  is  the  substance  of  a  study  of  the  new  situ- 
ation, which,  coming  from  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Prof.  Armi- 
nius  V'ambery,  has  seemed  conclusive  to  some  well-informed  PZu- 
ropeans.  Nothing,  indeed,  demonstrates  so  well  the  general 
ignorance  on  the  whole  subject  of  Turkey,  says  Professor  \'ambery, 
who  writes  in  the  Munich  Allgeiiieine  Zeitung,  as  the  notion  that 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  has  been  autocratically  ruled  for  cen- 
turies, could  emancipate  itself  in  a  day.  Professor  Vambery  has 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for  observing  the  progress  of  opin- 
ion in  Turkey,  having  lived  in  the  Sultan's  family  as  the  teacher 
of  his  children. 

It  is  to  the  misapprehensions  of  the  newspaper  correspondents 
on  the  ground,  ignorant  of  the  forces  secretly  at  work,  that  Vam- 
bery attributes  the  surprize  of  the  world  at  what  has  come  to  pass. 
"  People  in  general  have  torgotten  that  the  Orient  in  general  is  a 
book  closed  with  seven  seals  to  the  Western  reader,  a  volume 
which  its  authors  strive  to  keep  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  initi- 
ated." Thus  has  it  come  about  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  of 
revolution,  manifesting  itself  through  the  medium  of  the  Young 
Turkish  agitation,  continues  this  writer,  has  remained  unnoticed 
or  unknown  to  the  U'est.     Vet  as  earlv  as  the  beginning  of  the  six- 


ties there  were  various  organs  of  the  Young  Turks  appearing  with 
more  or  less  regularity  in  London,  Paris,  and  Geneva.  These  agi- 
tated modern  political  ideals  with  convincing  eloquence.  Nor  did 
they  shrink  from  spirited  attacks  upon  the  highest  functionaries 
in  the  palace  clique.  Conservative  Turks  of  the  old  school  viewed 
this  propaganda  as  .something  unholy.  Time  modified  the  spirit 
of  condemnation  in  their  minds.  The  flagrant  abases  of  power  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration  m- 
creased  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and 
brought  recruits  to  the  Young  Turks  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  long  denounced 
them  as  impious.  As  far  back  as  the 
period  of  the  accession  of  Abdul  Hamid 
to  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  party  of  the 
Young  Turks  was  formidable,  if  not  in 
numbers,  at  least  intellectually.  Its  ad- 
herents were  to  be  found  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  altho  they 
were  far  from  numerous  taken  collec- 
tively. The  clique  of  courtiers  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  resorted  to 
Draconian  expedients  to  eliminate  the  innovators  of  the  system 
consecrated  by  centuries  of  tyranny.  Thousands  were  cast  into 
prison.  Hundreds  of  families  were  wiped  out.  But  the  spirit  of 
progress,  once  set  free,  could  never  again  be  fettered.  Discontent 
grew  and  spread.  Even  the  agents  of  the  universal  despotism 
were  themselves  infected  by  the  doctrines  they  were  hired  to 
war  upon. 

At  last  came  the  day  when  the  army  itself,  driven  to  hopeless- 
ness by  despair  and  neglect,  refused  further  obedience.  To  quote 
the  words  of  Professor  Vainbery  : 

"There  was  nothing  left  for  the  wielders  of  absolute  power  but 
to  put  as  agreeable  a  face  as  they  could  upon  the  obstinacy  of  facts 
as  they  are,  to  go  from  the  extreme  of  autocratic  pretension  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  constitutional  liberty.     When  I  survey  the  immense 


MODKHN     H  il-  Ki  i<;i.\  I'lIK  .S. 

John  Bull  has  no  (lifticiilt>  in  dec  iphering  them. 

-  Fischietto  (Turin). 

mass  of  revolutionary  pamphlets,  brochures,  books,  and  periodi- 
cals published  for  years  past  in  tlie  leading  capitals  of  Europe  for 
circulation  in  every  portion  of  tlie  .Sultan's  dominions,  I  can  only 
wonder  at  the  long-suffering  and  patience  of  the  Turkish  people 
which  made  their  revolutionary  achievement  so  deliberate.  The 
thoroughness  with  which  they  have  put  into  effect  reforms  matured 
for  a  generation  proves  the  fineness  of  their  spirit  and  the  exalted 
type  of  the  national  virtue.     The  common  peasant  and  the  humble 
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artizan  of  Erzeruni,  of  \an,  and  elsewhere  have  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  rebel  now  and  again,  and  they  have  risen  against  their 
oppressors  locally  and  destroyed  ,theni,  but  wlien  fidelity  to  the 
Sultan,  long  the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  army  as 
well,  was  weakened  among  the  troops,  there  was  nothing  left  to 
bar  the  advance  of  the  pojiuhir  cause. 
"Thus  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  innovations  in  the 

form  of  government  are  to  be 
not  only  radical,  but  perma- 
nent. Turkey  ought  to  be 
henceforth  stronger  than  ever 
before.  She  should  enter  up- 
on a  period  of  progress  and 
prosperity." 

We  arc  likewise  reminded 
that  in  the  last  half-century 
Turkey  has  made  phenomenal 
progress  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  intellectual  life, 
especially  in  literature,  in  the 
.sciences,  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  schools, 
and  in  practical  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity. When,  fifty  years  ago. 
Professor  V'ambery  was  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher  in  Tur- 
key there  were  few  men  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  ruler 
who  understood  the  leading 
tongues  of  Western  Europe. 
To-day  every  Turk  who  has 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  ed- 
ucation speaks  either  French, 
German,  or  English,  and 
sometimes  all  three.  The 
number  of  secondary  and 
primary  educational  institutions  has  increased  phenomenally  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  youthful  Turks  of  to-day  understand 
not  only  history,  geography,  and  physics,  but  also  many  of  the 
abstract  sciences.    Moreover: 

"  The  usual  mistake  of  Western  Europe  is  to  think  that  the  Young 
Tmks  constitute  only  a  party  and  that  the  people  at  large  were 
compelled  to  join  their  movement.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole 
nation  had  been  won  over  to  the  principles  with  which  the  cause 
of  the  Young  Turks  is  too  exclusively  associated  in  the  Western 
mind.  The  Turk  is  not  an  impulsive  enthusiast,  as  is  his  Persian 
neighbor,  but  thoughtful  and  dignified.  He  has  the  stability  and 
the  determination  of  which  the  patriot  is  made.  The  fact  that  for 
over  thirty  years  he  has  patiently  borne  oppression  from  above  is 
the  result  of  his  devotion  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  of 
whom  it  was  always  reported  that  he  was  misinformed  and  misled. 
He  would  be  a  better  ruler  if  his  advisers  were  changed.  This  has 
now  been  done."—  I'ranslation  made  for  TiiK  Literary  Digest. 


WAITING    TO    MKNl)    OLD    CHINA. 

This  ambitious  Viceroy,  Yuan-Slii- 
Kai,  is  said  to  be  keeping  a  large  force 
near  Peking,  to  be  ready  for  eventual- 
ities 


A  DELAYED  POLITICAL  DAWN  IN  CHINA 

IT^ULLY  two  years  have  come  and  gone  since,  "in  obedience  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Empress  Dowager,"  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Kwang  Su  promulgated  at  Peking  a  decree  pledging  a 
constitutional  government  to  his  subjects.  Several  weeks  after- 
ward the  Wai-Wu-I'u  informed  the  diplomatists  in  the  Chinese 
capital  that  a  parliament  and  a  rcsponsiljle  ministry  would  "exist 
perpetually  "  as  soon  as  the  administrative  system  had  been  re- 
formed and  the  army  reorganized.  Last  November,  however, 
came  an  edict  informing  the  Chinese  that  a  representative  parlia- 
ment and  a  responsible  ministry  had  been  found  "impracticable," 
altho  some  sort  of  imperial  assembly  under  the  presidency  of  a 
royal  prince  would  be  called  into  being.  Now  comes  news  from 
Peking  that  a  constitutional  system,  "including  a  ministry,"  is 
shortly  to  be  created. 


These  conflicting  announcements  indicate  to  the  I'osstsche  Zei- 
/////.^  (Berlin),  which  keeps  in  close  touch  with  Chinese  affaiis,  that 
the  reactionary  mandarins  around  the  throne  are  having  the  sever- 
est struggle  with  the  progressive  element  led  by  Yuan-Shi-Kai. 
The  last-named  statesman  is  accused  by  his  enemies  of  keeping 
his  troops  within  a  relatively  short  march  of  the  capital,  that  he 
may  not  be  caught  unawares  when  the  aged  Empress  Dowager  dies 
at  last.  "It  may  be  tiiat  to-morrow"s  dispatches  will  announce 
the  postponement  of  the  constitutional  scheme  indefinitely,  from 
which  circumstance  the  world  could  only  infer  tiiat  the  reaction- 
aries have  triumphed  again."  Yuan-Shi-Kai  has  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  royal  approval  for  his  pet  scheme  of  provincial  a.ssemblies, 
Chi-Li  would,  unless  the  Enii)rcss  Dowager  changed  her  change- 
able mind  again,  have  a  legislature  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers in  the  near  future,  Hunan  would  possess  another  of  eighty  or  so, 
and  lower  Manchuria  would  secure  fifty  law-makers  all  to  it.self. 

The  constitutional  question  would  have  been  settled  long  ago, 
says  the  Paris  Mad'n,  were  it  not  for  the  intrigues  in  regard  to  the 
succession.  There  are  now  no  less  than  four  candidates  for  the 
dignity  of  heir  apparent  to  Kwang  Su,  the  Empress  Dowager  in- 
clining now  to  one  and  again  to  another.  The  mandarins  have 
ranged  themselves  on  various  sides,  every  other  question  sinking 
into  insignificance  beside  this  one.  Yuan-Shi-Kai  has,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  French  daily,  secured  a  great  personal  triumph  in  the 
edict  of  the  month.  It  seems  practically  certain  that  his  influence 
will  tell  in  the  drafting  of  the  constitution,  a  fact  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  enlightened  character  of  the  .system  to  be  set  up. 
That  a  constitution  will  ultimately  emerge  and  be  set  going  seems 
certain  to  the  London  Standard,  which  indulges  in  these  optimistic 
reflections : 

"It  need  not  be  imagined  that  an  exact  imitation  of  the  parlia- 
mentary systems  evolved  in  the  West  is  contemplated.  Indeed, 
educated  Chinamen  protest  that  they  need  only  go  back  to  their 
own  traditions  to  find  a  precedent  for  party  government  in  all  its 
aspects.  In  an  interesting  article  lately  published  in  one  of  our 
reviews,  a  young  Chinamen  pointed  out  that  during  the  Sung 
dynasty,  which  flourished  eight  or  nine  centuries  ago,  a  Radical 
and  a  Conservative  party  held  office  in  turns  under  responsible 
prime  ministers — a  haj^py  state  of  things  which  was  only  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  Mongol  invasion.  The  Ming  emperors  dispensed 
with  prime  ministers,  and  supprest  the  freedom  of  political  asso- 
ciations; and  the  Manchus  were  even  le.ss  inclined  to  countenance 
progressive  politics.  But  ever  since  the  war  between  China  and 
Japan  the  demand  for  constitutional  rights  has  been  prest  with 
increasing  persistence.  At  present,  it  seems,  there  are  three  parties 
in  the  slate:  the  Constitutional  Monarchists,  who  acknowledge 
the  Viceroy  Yuan-Shi-Kai  as  their  leader;  the  Revolutionary 
party,  which  is  rather  in  the  shade  ;  and  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, who  differ  from  the  other  two  in  opposing  centralization 
in  tlie  Government." — Translation  made  for  The  Literarv 
Di(iF:sT. 
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POLISHING  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST 
DIAMOND 

"^^ HE  polishing  of  the  great  Cullinan  diamond,  whicli  is  nmv 
^  approaching  completion  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  is  de- 
scribed in  an  official  dispatch  by  Henry  H.  Morgan,  United  States 
Consul  at  that  port.  He  writes,  as  quoted  in  the  T//c  Daily  Con- 
sular and  Trade  Reports  (Washington)  that  tiiere  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  secrecy  connected  with  the  polishing  of  this  stone,  but 
that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  following  facts.     He  goes  on  : 

'■  The  delicacy  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  i)olishers  in  the 
execution  of  this  work  can  not  be  realized.     It  was  necessary  in 
tke  first  instance  to  cleave  the  stone  in  three  pieces  in  order  to  re- 
move two  very  bad  flaws  therein.     This  cleav- 
ing k  «U>Be  by  first  making  an  incision  into 
the  stone  with  a  diamond-cutting  saw  at  the 
point  where  it  is  to  be  cleaved  and  following 
the  grain  (as  all   diamonds  have  a  grain  as 
wood  has)  to  a  depth  of  one-half   to  three- 
quarters   of   an    inch.      Before  this  cleaving 
ojjeration    was    undertaken,    crystal    models 
were  made  and  cleaved,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  could  be  known,  just  what  would 
happen  when  the  same   i)rocess  was  applied 
to  the  real  stone. 

"After  the  incision  was  made,  the  cleaver 
inserted  into  the  slit  a  specially  constructed 
knife-blade  made  of  the  finest  steel,  and  then 
with  a  thick  steel  rod  struck  it  a  hard  blow 
and  cut  the  stone  in  twain  exactly  at  the  point 
where  it  was  proposed  it  should  be  cut.  It 
was  an  exceedingly  well-executed  piece  of 
work.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
cleaving  of  a  diamond  is  not  always  done 
along  the  line  it  is  intended,  and  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  in  cleaving  a  stone  it 
dies  into  a  great  number  of  pieces.  The  stone 
having  been  successfully  split,  the  next  and 
final  operation  is  the  polishing  thereof,  and 
this  process  is  now  being  carried  on. 

"To  give  an  idea  of  the  hardness  of  dia- 
monds it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the 

disk  on  which  this  diamond  is  being  polished,  which  is  made  of 
cast-iron  and  steel,  revolves  at  a  rate  of  2,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  diamond  is  prest  down  on  this  disk,  which  is  liber- 
ally sup^ied  with  a  mixture  of  diamond  dust  and  oil,  by  weights 
of  IS  to  25  pounds,  and  the  disk  will  constantly  turn  from  7  A.M. 
to  9  P.M.,  including  Sundays,  for  ten  to  eleven  months  before  the 
polishing  operation  will  be  completed." 

It  has  not  yet  been  positively  decided,  we  are  told,  in  what  shape 
the  stone  will  be  finished,  but  it  will  probably  be  pear-shaped.  It 
will  be  many  times  larger  than  the  Excelsior,  the  next  largest  dia- 
mond in  the  world.  The  Cullinan  weighed  in  the  rough  3,027 
carats.  The  part  of  the  stone  on  the  mill  will  weigh,  when  finished, 
between  500  and  600  carats.     We  read  further  : 

"The  actual  commercial  value  of  the  completed  stone  will  be 
about  $2,500,000,  but  its  unique  character  will  possibly  make  it 
priceless.  When  the  Cullinan  was  found  about  three  years  ago  it 
was  a  problem  of  the  Premier  Company  as  to  what  disposition 
could  be  made  of  it.  Its  mere  size,  weighing  as  it  did  something 
over  i>^  pounds,  made  it  unmarketable  and  unsalable,  and  to  cut 
it  up  into  small  pieces  would  destroy,  to  a  large  extent,  not  only 
its  intrinsic  but  its  sentimental  value.  The  diamond  hence  re- 
mained in  the  vaults  of  the  Premier  Company  for  nearly  three 
years,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  Transvaal  Government  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  King  of  England  on  the  anniversary  of  his  sixty-sixth 
birthday.  In  the  rough  the  stone  was  valued  at  about  5i, 000,000, 
and  about  this  price  was  actually  paid  therefor,  viz.,  $400,000  in 
cash  and  $600,000  representing  60  per  cent,  of  the  interest  they 
had  therein,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  entitled 
to  this  percentage  of  the  output  of  all  diamond-mines  in  South 
Africa." 


MRS.   CHARLOTTE   I'ERKINS    OILMAN 


Who  would  solve  the  negro  problem  by  draft- 
ing the  lazy  members  of  the  race  into  an  in- 
dustrial army  withuniforms  and  brass  buttons. 


TO  MAKE  THE  NEGRO  WORK 

"  I  ^HAT  such  part  of  the  negro  population  as  constitutes  a  men- 
*-  ace  to  our  safety  should.be  formed  into  a  great  industrial 
army,  controlled  In'  the  State  and  under  strict  military  discipline, 
is  proposed  as  a  solution  of  the  negro  problem  by  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Gilman  in  Tlie  American  Jottr)ial  of  Sociology  (Chicago). 
Mrs.  Gilman  admits  at  the  outset  that  the  "problem"  is  one  of 
status  rather  than  of  race,  and  that  "the  decent,  self-supporting, 
progressive  negroes  form  no  probleni  and  call  for  nothing  but  con- 
gratulation."    But,  she  goes  on  : 

"The  whole  body  of  negroes  who  do  not  progress,  who  are  not 
self-supporting,  who  are  degenerating  into  an  increasing  percent- 
age  of  social   burdens   or   actual  crim-inals, 
should  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  State. 

"This  proposed  organization  is  not  enslave- 
ment, but  enlistment.  The  new  army  should 
have  its  uniforms,  its  decorations,  its  titles, 
its  careful  system  of  grading,  its  music  and 
banners,  and  impressive  ceremonies.  It  is 
no  dishonor,  but  an  honorable  employment 
from  the  first,  and  the  rapid  means  of  advance- 
ment. Men,  women,  and  children,  all  should 
belong  to  it — all,  that  is,  below  the  grade  of 
efficiency  which  needs  no  care.  For  the 
children — this  is  the  vital  base  of  the  matter 
— a  system  of  education,  the  best  we  have, 
should  guarantee  the  fullest  development 
possible  to  each — from  the  carefully  appoint- 
ed nursery  and  kindergarten  up  to  the  trade- 
school  fitting  the  boy  or  girl  for  life;  or, 
if  special  capacity  be  shown,  for  lii^her 
education. 

"This  at  once  stops  the  lowering  process 
— it  leaves  the  State  only  the  existing  crop 
of  low  efficients  to  handle,  and  insures  the 
higher  efficiency  of  the  next  generation. 
Those  old  enough  to  work  should  be  em- 
ployed as  follows  :  enough  should  be  placed 
on  farms  to  provide  for  the  entire  body. 
These  farms  should  be  model  farms,  under 
the  best  management,  furnishing  experiment- 
stations,  and  bases  for  agricultural  instruction,  as  well  as  the  food 
for  the  whole  army  and  all  its  officials  ;  and  where  cotton  and 
such  products  were  raised,  they  would  be  a  further  source  of  in- 
come. As  a  large  percentage  of  the  negro  population  is  best  suited 
to  agricultural  labor,  this  would  prove  a  very  important  working- 
base  for  the  institution.  By  modern  methods  of  advanced  agri- 
culture the  land  would  be  improved,  the  best  results  obtained 
from  it,  and  the  laborers  continually  taught  their  business.  The 
surrounding  country  would  be  benefited  by  these  stations. 

"Another  large  number,  in  mills  and  shops  belonging  to  the 
undertaking,  would  make  clothing,  uniforms,  etc.,  for  them  all : 
and  another  detachment  would  assist  in  the  necessary  building. 

"  All  theseiare  but  the  internal  functions  of  the  new  body;  its 
direct  service  to  society  would  be  in  meeting  the  crying  need  of 
the  whole  South  for  better  roads,  harbors,  river-banks,  and  the 
general  development  of  the  country.  Construction  trains,  carrying 
bands  of  the  new  workmen,  officers,  and  men,  with  their  families, 
with  work  for  the  women  and  teaching  for  the  children,  would 
carry  the  laborer  along  the  roads  he  made,  and  improve  the  coun- 
try at  tremendous  speed. 

"With  proper  food,  suitable  hours  of  work,  rest,  and  amuse- 
ment, without  the  strain  of  personal  initiative  and  responsibility 
to  which  so  many  have  proved  unequal,  a  great  amount  of  pro- 
ductive labor  would  be  thus  brought  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
munity. As  fast  as  any  individuals  proved  themselves  capable  of 
working  on  their  own  initiative  they  would  be  graduated  with 
honor.  This  institution  should  be  compulsory  at  the  bottom,  per- 
fectly free  at  the  top. 

"Each  company  would  have  its  clerk,  each  individual  would 
have  his  separate  account  as  soon  as  his  labor  passed  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and,  when  aljove  that 
amount,  a  wage  fund  should  accumulate  credited  to  each,  furnishing 
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a  small  capital  to  start  with  when  graduated.  Many  who  would 
not  perhaps  prove  capaljle  of  entire  personal  responsibility,  could 
he  ori^anized  in  small  postgraduate  groups  of  farms  or  shops,  and 
so  remain  until  they  went  on  to  higher  efforts,  or  i)erhaps  came 
hack  into  the  army. 

"What  tiiis  amounts  to  is  simply  Slate  organization  of  the  negro, 
under  conditions  wholly  to  his  advantage,  and  therefore  to  ours. 
.  .  .  The  unorganized  negro  does  not  seem  capable  in  many  in- 
stances of  utilizing  his  own  forces.  This  organization  provides 
the  machinery  best  to  elicit  and  apply  tiie  working  force  of  this 
great  mass  of  people,  and  would  do  so  at  no  loss  whatever." 

This,  of  course,  is  the  lon't't-,  or  system  of  enforced  labor,  which 
in  its  worst  forms  has  been  the  disgrace  of  countries  like  Kgypt. 
Hut  Mrs.  Gilman  argues  that  there  is  nothing  objectionable  about 
enforced  labor,  if  only  it  be  carried  out  in  a  proper  manner.  She 
says  : 

"  Here  is  at  present  an  undeveloped  country  and  an  undeveloped 
race.  Here  is  potential  lal)or  that  will  not  «tpply  itself,  and  the 
need  for  labor  unmet.  This  plan  brings  the  labor  to  the  place 
where  it  is  wanted,  and  benefits  the  laborer  in  the  process.  There 
should  be  nothing  offensive  in  the  whole  undertaking.  CompuKsory 
education  we  demand  for  all  in  many  States  :  this  would  enforce  it 
more  thoroughly,  that  is  all. 

"  The  enlistment  would  be  compulsory,  but  so  is  enlistment  in 
the  army  in  highly  civilized  lands,  and  that  is  not  held  dishonor- 
able. To  be  drafted  to  a  field  of  labor  that  shall  benefit  his  own 
race  and  the  whoij  community,  need  not  be  considered  a  wrong  to 
any  negro."  T!ie  whole  system  should  involve  fullest  understand- 
ing of  the  special  characteristics  of  the  negro ;  should  be  full  of 
light  and  color  ;  of  rhythm  and  music  ;  of  careful  organization  and 
honorable  recognition.  It  should  furnish  good  physical  training 
and  as  much  education  as  each  individual  can  take. 

"  Kvery  negro  graduated  would  be  better  fitted  to  take  his  place 
in  the  communily.  Every  negro  unable  to  graduate  would  remain 
imder  wise  supervision,  would  be  really  self-supporting,  and  also 
help  in  the  great  work  of  raising  his  people. 

"Then  some  one  will  ask.  'What  will  you  do  when  the  roads  and 
harbors  are  all  done — when  the  rough  work  is  exhausted  and  the 
country  all  properly  developed?'  By  the  time  that  happy  end  is 
.iccomplished  tiiere  will  probably  be  no  negro  i)roblem." 

A  very  important  suggestion  is  kept  by  the  writer  for  the  and. 
Here  she  warns  us  that  the  management  of  the  whole  scheme 
must  be  "kept  out  of  politics."  .Some  critics  will  be  apt  to  think 
that  this  injunction  will  scarcely  be  obeyed  before  the  millennium, 
and  that  if  it  is  not  obeyed,  this  new  plan  of  "enlistment"  will 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  enslavement  from  wliich  the  writer  is 
at  such  pains  to  distinguish  it. 


IS  THE  UNIVERSE  INFINITE? 

SOMK  astronomers  have  argued  against  the  po.ssibility  of  an 
infinite  number  of  stars,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  involve 
a  sky  that  would  uniformly  blaze  with  light.  This  would  not  hold, 
however,  if  there  were  something  in  space  to  absorb  light ;  and 
there  may  be  some  such  thing,  for  aught  we  know.  A  better  argu- 
ment, thinks  a  writer  in  J'n/tii/ur  . /.>7/v;//r^///j  (North field,  Minn., 
.\ugust-.September),  may  be  dr.iwn  from  gravitation,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  impeded  by  the  interposition  of  any  known  form  of 
matter.     Says  this  writer.  Mr.  Owen  Kly,  of  .St.  I'aul.  Minn.  : 

■■  However  distant  tin-  stars,  they  exercise  a  power  of  attraction 
over  the  earth  as  surely  as  does  our  own  sun.  Not  only  do  they 
attract  the  earth  as  a  whole,  but  they  decrease  the  power  of  gravity 
which  holds  it  together.  The  weight  of  ])articles  in  the  earth  is 
lessened  to  an  intlnitesimal  extent  by  this  attraction,  just  as  the 
moon  lessens  their  weight  and  causes  the  i)henomena  of  tides;  ex- 
cept that  the  stars,  lying  on  ail  sides  of  the  earth,  affect  it  equally 
on  all  sides 

"  Now  if  it  is  supposed  .  .  .  that  the  stars  are  inlinile  in  num- 
ber. .  .  .  there  would  be  t\erted  on  every  particle  of  the  earth's 
mass  an  irresistible  pull  outward  from  the  center  of  the  earth- 
weight   woulfl  cease  tr>   exisl.    .ind    the    ;ittraclton  nf   tlie  sun    and 


planets  would  be  ////  in  comparison  to  the  strength  of  that  force. 
As  we  consider  the  universe  boundless,  we  may  imagine  any  star 
or  point  in  space  as  the  center  of  it,  instead  of  the  earth,  and  hence 
the  same  conditions  would  prevail  everywhere.  Since  gravity 
would  no  longer  be  effective  in  the  earth  or  any  other  body,  it  is 
probable  that  all  compounds  and  masses  in  the  universe  would  be 
torn  apart  and  the  indivisible  particles  strewn  through  space  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other. 

"Are  these  conclusions  from  such  a  theory  justified?  What 
other  effects  would  be  possible  .■■ 

"To  concede  that  our  universe  is  limited  in  extent  is  not  to  deny 
that  other  vast  universes  may  exist,  whose  distance  from  it  may  be 
as  great  compared  to  the  distance  from  the  earth  of  the  farthest 
star  which  our  telescopes  disclose,  as  that  distance  is  to  the  diameter 
of  the  earth.  To  consider  the  space  outside  the  suns  which  shine 
about  us  as  an  empty  void,  destitute  of  matter  or  energy,  is  un- 
thinkable and  contradictory  to  reason.  We  can  not  conceive  of 
absolute  nothingness — space  would  no  longer  exist  when  there  re- 
mained nothing  to  measure  it  by." 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD 

'T^HK  prevention  of  decay  in  wood  used  for  structural  purposes 
-*•  is  daily  growing  of  more  importance  owing  to  the  increase 
in  cost  of  timber.  An  editorial  writer  in  T/ie  Electrical  Review 
(New  York,  September  19)  points  out  that  wood  does  not  rot,  as 
iron  rusts,  purely  as  the  result  of  a  chemical  process ;  the  decay  is 
due  to  the  action  of  fungi,  whose  hlaments  penetrate  into  the  tis- 
sues, feeding  on  them  and  making  them  fall  into  dust.  These 
fungi  require  for  growth  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  Their  develop- 
ment may  thus  be  retarded  by  drying  the  timber,  which  is  the  rea- 
son that  "well-seasoned  "  wood  lasts  longer  than  "green."  I'reser- 
vation,  however,  may  best  be  attained  by  antiseptics  that  kill  the 
fungi  or  destroy  tlie  food-value  of  the  wood  lor  them.  Says  the 
writer : 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  germs  ot  decay  are  inherent 
in  a  wood,  and  several  processes  for  the  preservation  of  wood  have 
failed  because  tney  have  been  founded  on  this  false  assumption. 
The  wood-destroying  igencies  start  from  the  outside,  and  this  ex- 
plains the  partial  etilicacy  of  certain  paints,  which  merely  form  a 
superficial  coating  over  the  surface  of  the  timber,  but  which  are 
poisonous  enough  to  prevent  the  spores  from  germinating.  An 
exterior  coating,  secured  by  dipping  a  post  into  a  thin  solution  or 
other  material  that  will  harden  on  the  timber,  for  this  reason  is 
not  a  thoroughly  effective  protection,  because,  with  shrinking  or 
swelling  of  the  wood,  cracks  form,  tlirough  which  the  agents  of 
decay  enter." 

Of  the  processes  employed  for  the  treatment  of  timber  with  anti- 
septics, those  known  as  the  zinc-chlorid  treatment  and  the  creo- 
.sote  treatment  are  generally  in  common  use.  The  writer  prefers 
creo.sote,  because  it  is  insoluble  and  therefore  sLiys  in  the  timber; 
zinc,  tho  far  cheaper,  will  in  time  dis.solve  away.  He  says,  in 
conclusion  : 

"The  actual  saving  due  to  wood-preservation  ha-s  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again,  and  actual  figures  have  been  presented 
before  technical  societies  within  recent  years,  and  are  available 
from  the  files  of  the  Ihiited  .States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  can  positively  be  proved 
that  the  treated  poles  will  last  twenty  years.  The  autlior  hoUls 
that  a  svitlicient  answer  to  this  argument  is  that  the  poles  need  last 
only  1.6  years  longer  than  untreated  poles  in  order  to  justify  the 
cost  of  treatment.  lUit  evidence  of  the  value  of  preservative  treat- 
ment is  not  lacking.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a  contracting 
company,  while  installing  a  tw<;nty-four-duct  run  for  the  Kmi)iie 
City  Sul)way  Company  in  New  York  City,  owing  to  realinemeni 
necessary  from  the  excavation  work  for  the  Hudson-River  tunnels, 
unearthed  a  block  of  creosoted conduit  which  had  been  underground 
since  iNS;.  After  twenty-one  years  it  was  sound  and  without  the 
least  sign  of  decay.  'I'his  conduit  has  been  stored,  as  it  was  taken 
up  without  breakage,  and  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  New-YorK 
office  of  the  company  which  manufactured  it  and  laid  if  in  the 
earth  almost  a  cpiarter  of  a  century  ago." 
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A  PROPOSED  REVOLUTION  IN  PRINTING 

SHALL  \vc  use  while  lettering  on  l)lack  paper  in  our  books  and 
periodicaLs,  instead  of  the  traditional  and  miiversal  black  on 
white  ?  That  there  are  flood  reasons  for  the  change  is  maintained 
by  A.  J.  Marshal]  in  The  Jlluiuinatiii>^  l-liii^iiice)'  (New  York). 
He  says : 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  black  surfaces  absorb,  and  white 
surfaces  will  retlect.  the  light  thrown  upon  theni.     Therefore,  black 

is  a  non-stimulant,  while 
white  does  stinudate  the 
retina  of  the  eye.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  printed 
matter  is  printed  with 
black  symbols  on  white 
backgrounds.  With  this 
method  it  is  reasonable 
to  state  that  one  does  not 
actually  'see'  what  is 
looked  at,  but  what  is 
seen  is  the  surrounding 
white  background,  and 
the  letters,  or  symbols, 
purely  by  contrast.  In 
this  manner  the  eye  is 
compelled  to  receive  the 
light-rays  which  are  re- 
flected from  the  white 
background,  which  gen- 
erally is  infinitely  larger 
than  the  area  taken  up 
t)y  the  symbols. 

"  The  remedy  or  method 
which    I    suggest   is   the 

use  of   light-tinted   sym- 
Who  would  have  us  use  light-tinted  letter-       y.       ^^     ^    j^^.^     \i2.cV- 
ing  on  a  dark  background,  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent black  on  white.  ground.     With  the  use  of 

this  method  the  light- 
tinted  symbols  would  reflect  the  larger  percentage  of  the  light- 
rays  striking  their  surfaces,  while  the  dark-tinted  background 
would  absorb  nearly  all  of  the  light-rays  striking  same,  thus  per- 
forming the  function  for  which  the  background  was  devised.  By 
the  use  of  this  method  the  eye  will  naturally  'see  "  directly,  and  not 
indirectly,  as  with  the  method  lunv  in  use." 

Dr.  Nelson  M.  Black  takes  issue  with  the  writer  on  the  practi- 
cability of  his  theory,  and  presents  the  following  reasons  for  re- 
taining the  present  system  in  another  number  of  the  magazine 
above  quoted.     He  says  : 

"  Dark  characters  upon  a  light  background  have  been  used  from 
lime  beyond  recall,  and  the  human  eye  has  been  adapted  to  this 
condition 

"  Irradiation  from  white  characters  upon  a  black  background  is 
marked,  making  tlie  characters,  it  is  true,  appear  larger,  but  less 
sharply  outlined 

"Luminous  points  or  small  brightly  illuminated  areas  tire  the 
eye  much  more  than  dark  areas  surrounded  by  brighter  ones 

"There  is  always  the  production  of  disagreeable  after-images 
which  are  confusing." 

These  points  Mr.  Marshall  takes  up  one  by  one,  and  replies  to 
them  as  follows : 

"  The  mere  fact  that  we  have  followed  some  method  of  procedure 
from  time  immemorial,  to  my  mind,  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
continue  to  so  act,  especially  when  we  have  cause  to  feel  that  such 
method  is  contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  desirable 

"The  fact  that  the  characters  are  less  sharply  outlined  in  the 
printing  referred  to  was  largely  due  to  the  poor  sample  of  the  pro- 
posed method.  1  have  in  my  possession  some  work  wherein  the 
white  letters  on  black  backgrounds  are  sharply  cut  and  very  dis- 
tinct, so  that,  so  far  as  this  general  criticism  is  concerned,  we  find 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  printer's  ability." 

Regarding  the  assertion  that  small  luminous  areas  tire  the  eye 
ihe  writer  says  : 


"  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  criticism  can  be  applied 
to  the  theory  presented,  inasmuch  as  the  actual  intrinsic  brilliancy 
of  a  light-tinted  letter  on  a  dark  background  is  no  greater  than 
tiiat  of  a  wiiite  background,  whicli  is  ordinarily  used  and  on  which 
is  printed  black  symbols.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  would  be  actually  less.  The  area,  or 
size,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  a  surface  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  a.ssume 
that  there  will  be  actually  less  eye  strain  witli  the  small  area  occu- 
pied by  the  light-tinted  symbols  than  by  tin-  much  larger  area 
given  for  a  white  background." 

Finally,  the  suggestion  that  disagrceaiilc  after-images  wouki  be 
produced  apparently  has  direct  bearing,  ilie  writer  says,  on  the 
Doctor's  first  statement,  inasmuch  as  these  images  would  hardly 
exist  if  the  eye  were  accustomed  to  the  proposed  method. 


HOW  CAKES  ARE  COLORED 

THAT  the  artificial  coloring  of  cakes  to  make  them  more  at- 
tractive is  regarded  ])y  bakers  as  a  perfectly  legitimate 
operation  we  learn  from  an  aiticle  f|U()ted  from  Tlw  Confectioner 
and  Baker,  by  T/ie  Baker's  U'cek/y  (New  York,  September  19). 
The  writer  reminds  us  that  in  (Jermany  children  sing  in  their  play 
an  old  proverli:  "Saffron  makes  the  cake  yellow."  American 
bakers  have  given  up  saffron  because  it  is  so  often  adulterated  with 
lead  ;  and  they  use  instead  coal-tar  colors,  generally  naphthol  yel- 
low. The  color  was  undoubtedly  used  in  the  first  place  to  simu- 
late that  due  to  yolk  of  egg,  but  the  writer  denies,  on  behalf  of  the 
bakers,  any  present  intent  to  deceive.      He  says  : 

"  It  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  master  bakers  and  confec- 
tioners to  inveigle  the  public  into  the  belief  that  yellow-colored 
bakery  goods  contain  a  large  percentage  of  eggs.  One,  two,  and 
three  hundred  years  ago  eggs  were  considerably  cheaper  than  now- 
adays, and  it  was  the  almost  universal  custom  for  the  family  to 
keep  a  poultry-yard  ;  and  yet,  even  at  that  time  cake  was  colored 
with  saffron.  An  appetizing  piece  of  bakery  goods  is  not  only 
satisfying  to  the  stomach,  but  also  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  table  consist  also  of  esthetic  gratification.  .  .  .  Any 
judge  who  still  considers  the  egg  entirely  sufificient  as  a  coloring- 


When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  ^d  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  of  Nature's  God  entitles  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments 
are  instituted  among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  Right  of  the  People  to 
alter  or  to  abolisK  it,  and  to  institute  new  Government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety  and 
Happiness. 


IS    THIS   MORE   READABLE    THAN    BLACK    PRINT? 

By  comparing  this  specimen  of  white  lettering  on  black  with  the 
adjacent  black  on  white,  the  reader  can  test  the  merits  of  the  two 
plans  for  himself. 

agent  must  of  necessity  arrive  at  altogether  misleading  conclusions. 
If — such  is  his  deduction — -the  yellow  color  of  paste  goods  is  the 
indication  of  its  more  or  less  sufficient  admi.xture  of  eggs,  so-called 
water  goods  (without  eggs)  must  not  look  yellow  when  ready  for 
sale.     He  would  like  best  to  punish  any  kind  of  coloring  ns  a  fraud 
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on  the  public  and  as  a  dishonest  proceeding.  But  1  would  like  to 
ask  the  dear  housewite  which  she  would  rather  have  on  her  table, 
a  plate  of  noodles  golden  yellow  and  appetizing  looking,  or  a  plate 

of  gray  stuff  disagreeable  to  the  eye 

"As  lonjj  as  the  manufactured  goods  are  rightly  labeled,  accord- 
ing to  the  coloring-substance  used,  the  purchaser  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfied.  According  to  the  degree  of  yellow  coloring,  even 
if  no  artificial  coloring  substance  whatsoever  has  been  used,  it  is 
not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  how  many  eggs 
have  been  used,  because  eggs  vary  considerably  in  their  coloring 
qualities,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impossible  to 
chemically  fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  amount  of  egg 
yellow  added." 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  tliink,  however,  while  defending  the  use 
of  coloring,  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  using  anilin  dyes  and 
similar  chemical  colors  instead  of  saffron  and  the  other  vegetable 
dyes  formerly  common  in  bakery  and  confectionery.     He  says  : 

"  During  the  fifth  International  Congress  for  Applied  Chemistry, 
which  convened  at  Berlin  during  the  summer  of  1903,  this  ques- 
tion was  quite  frequently  ventilated  in  the  Department  for  Chemi- 
cal Analysis  of  Food  Stuffs,  and  quite  a  number  of  coloring  sub- 
stances were  named,  the  use  of  which  for  the  coloring  of  food 
stuffs  and  aliments  should  be  entirely  prohibited  by  law.  Is  it  not 
far  more  advantageous,  under  these  circumstances,  to  discard  the 
use  of  any  artificial  coloring-substances  altogether  and  only  use 
non-poisonous  vegetable  colors,  of  which  nature  always  provides 
an  abundance  ?  A  beautiful,  rich  green,  for  instance,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  extracting  leaves — spinach  and  grass  have  proven  the 
most  satisfying  in  this  respect — with  alcohol.  Through  an  addition 
of  yellow  coloring-substances  the  green  tint  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  individual  taste  or  needs.  In  this  respect  I  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  alcoholic  extractions  from  saffron  and  the  root  of 
curcuma,  and  also  to  the  alkaline  extract  from  orlean.  Red  color- 
ing-sul)stances  with  an  excellent  yield  may  be  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  red  beets,  from  huckleberries,  cranberries,  red  whortle- 
berries, from  Campeachy  and  Pernambuco  wood,  from  sandal- 
wood, and  similar  drugs." 


TO  REBUILD  THE  QUEBEC  BRIDGE 

THE  engineering  periodicals  comment  favorably  on  the  decision 
of  the  Canadian  Government  to  rebuild  the  great  cantilever 
bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec,  which  failed  so  disas- 
trously under  construction  a  year  ago.  Says  The  Scientific  Aiiicri- 
Min  (New  York,  September  19) : 

"  Following  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Engineers, 
another  body  known  as  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  was 
appointed  to  look  into  the  financial  and  political  aspects  of  the 
situation,  reported  in  favor  of  reconstruction.  At  its  last  session, 
it  was  decided  by  the  Canadian  Government  to  assume  all  the  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  the  Quebec  Bridge  and  Railroad  Company, 
and  proceed  with  the  work  of  rebuilding. 

"It  is  .safe  to  say  that,  outside  of  the  foundations  and  masonry 
piers,  no  ])art  of  the  old  structure  will  enter  into  the  new  bridge. 
The  canulever  which  fell  is  to-day  a  mass  of  broken  and  badly 
twisted  steel.  The  other  half  of  the  bridge  was  so  far  advanced 
at  the  time  of  the  disaster  that  the  whole  of  the  material  had  been 
manufactured  at  the  shoi)s,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  stored  at  or 
near  the  site.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  this  material,  amounting 
probably  to  about  20.000  tons,  can  be  used.  It  is  rumored  that  the 
work  of  designing  and  reliuilding  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
three  leading  bridge  engineers,  rejjresenting  Canada,  the  I'nited 
.States,  and  (ireat  Britain.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  observe  how  far,  both  in  the  outline  and 
details  of  the  new  design,  tlie  lessons  of  the  great  disaster  have 
been  incorporated." 

Kngineerittff  News  (New  York)  takes  occasion  to  draw  a  lesson 
from  what  it  calls  "the  heterogeneous,  uncentralizcd,  and  non- 
responsible  organization  "  of  the  work  on  the  old  bridge  ;  the  ab- 
sence of  authoritative,  purposeful  engineering  direction,  as  brought 
out  clearly  in  the  Royal  Commission's  report.  This  will  have  to 
be  changed,  it  warns  us,  in  the  projected  rebuilding.     It  says  : 


"The  further  course  of  the  Quebec-bridge  project,  reports  have 
it,  is  to  be  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  what  has  gone  before.  The 
engineers  are  to  start  tie  novo,  and  the  work,  besides,  will  be  under 
new  auspices,  under  the  sole  authority  as  well  as  responsibility  of 
the  Government  of  Canada.  This  is  e.xcellent.  But  great  events, 
especially  unfortunate  ones,  have  a  disagreeable  way  of  trailing 
long  shadows  after  them.  It  will  be  more  than  remarkable  if  this 
reconstructed  and  newly-started  project  does  not  find  itself,  at 
many  a  turn,  working  in  the  shadow  of  the  accident  of  last  year. 
We  sincerely  trust  it  may  be  able  to  emerge  into  light." 


"CORING"  STONE  COLUMNS 

TV  /T  OST  of  us  have  seen  devices  for  "coring  "  apples,  or  at  least 
■^' -*-  have  seen  the  apples  themselves  after  the  cores  have  been 
removed.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  remove  the  center  in 
much  the  same  way  from  a  heavy  stone  column,  and  in  some  cases 
the  operation  assumes  the  size  and  difficulty  of  an  engineering  feat. 
The  object  is  to  strengthen  the  column  by  the  insertion  of  an  iron 
or  steel  beam,  and  tho  the  result  is  thus  a  fraud  on  the  public, 
which  trustingly  believes  the  evidence  of  its  eyes  that  the  visible 
column  does  all  the  work,  the  strengthening  is  often  a  necessity  in 
these  days  of  crushingly  heavy  superstructures.  A  "  coring  "  opera- 
ation  that  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  difficult  on  record,  was 
recently  performed  successfully  in  California.  It  is  described  in 
J'/ie  Industrial  Magazine  (September)  as  follows  : 

"Four  huge  monolithic  granite  columns,  each  i8  feet  long  and 
2  feet  in  diameter,  were  successfully  'cored  '  through  their  entire 
length.  These  handsome  pillars  are  of  uniform  size  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  now  enclose  a  powerful  steel  reenforcing  I-beam.  .  .  . 
The  pillars  were  quarried  and  shaped  at  the  contractors'  quarry, 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  difficult 
task  of  coring  these  long  monoliths  was  also  done  at  the  quarry — 
more  than  two  months  being  required  to  accomplish  the  work.   .  .  . 

"Before  the  coring  each  pillar  weighed  16  tons,  and  afterward  S 
tons — parting  with  half  its  weight.  The  drilling  necessary  to 
remove  the  cores  was  a  marvel  of  accuracy  and  skill.  The  drilling 
was  done  from  each  end  of  the  pillars,  each  hole  penetrating  9 
feel — half  the  length.  All  these  drill  hnles  met  exactly — no  'jog- 
ging.' When  all  the  holes  were  drilled  around  the  core,  a  flat- 
edged  drill  was  used  to  cut  away  the  stone  between  the  holes. 
After  all  stone  connections  were  removed  the  huge  stone  pillars 
were  cautiously  hoisted  by  derricks,  vertically,  leaving  the  ragged 
cores  standing  in  their  places. 

".•\n  immense  amount  of  drilling  was  required.  Including  all 
the  drilling,  there  were  300  lineal  feet  required  to  each  pillar,  or 
1,200  lineal  feet  for  the  four. 

"  The  placing  of  these  great  cored  columns  over  the  steel  I-beams 
proved  a  very  critical  and  'ticklish'  piece  of  engineering.  By  rope 
swings  the  columns  were  hoisted  to  a  vertical  position.  Each 
pillar  was  then  very  carefully  raised  about  50  feet  and  slowly 
lowered  over  the  beam.  All  this  was  done  without  the  slightest 
accident.  The  monoliths  were  placed  in  position  without  being 
cracked,  chipped,  or  flawed. 

"Both  at  the  top  and  bottom  the  steel  structural  beams  were 
bolted  to  the  ironwork  cf  the  building,  and  all  the  space  about 
tiiem  within  the  core  was  filled  with  cement. 

"Engineers,  architects,  and  contractors  all  claim  that  these  are 
the  largest  and  longest  monoliths  in  the  world  to  receive  this  treat- 
ment with  perfect  success.  Many  much  smaller  and  lighter  mono- 
lithic columns  of  granite,  marble,  sandstone,  and  other  stone  have 
been  cored,  but  nothing  to  compare  to  those  mentioned 

"The  work  was  declined  by  a  number  of  prominent  San- F" ran- 
Cisco  contractors — some  of  them  demanding  as  high  as  {^9,000 
bonus  as  an  insurance  against  accidents  to  the  monoliths  in  coring 
and  handling  them.  .  .  .  Many  architects,  contractors,  and  ex- 
perienced ei  gineers  declared  in  the  beginning  that  it  was  utterly 
impracticable  to  core  such  huge  monoliths." 


Reci'.nt  experiments  apix-ar  to  sliow.  says  the  Sctenttfic  American  (New 
York,  AuKusl  jj).  that  the  .sca-walcr  around  the  coast  of  Ireland  poeec«ses 
a  richness  in   ratlium   not  hitherto  exiJCCtcd. 
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SUMMER  TENT  CAMPAIGN  IN  NEW  YORK 

\"  NORTH  FIELD  in  the  heart  of  New  York"  is  the  phrase 
used  by  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Evangelistic  Committee  during  the  present  summer. 
So  vigorously  has  the  work  been  prosecuted  and  so  large  has  the 
attendance  at  the  various  meetings  been  that  it  is  felt  the  falling 
off  in  attendance  at  the  regular  church  and  Sunday-school  services 
l>as  been  fully  offset.  It  has  been  estimated,  says  the  writer,  that 
the  total  attendance  from  June  14  to  September  20  was  at  least 
200,000.  What  gives  the  work  its  semblance  to  "Northfield  "  was 
the  prominence  of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  among  whom  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Dr.  Sen  G. 
Broughton,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Dixon,  and  others  equally  well  known, 
"  Many  hundreds  made  confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  expressing 
their  intention  to  take  a  definite  stand  for  Christ  and  to  enter  into 
active  Christian  work."  In  The  Baptist  World  (Louisville)  we 
read  the  following : 

"The  New  York  Evangelistic  Committee,  which  is  undenomi- 
national in  its  management,  had  during  the  present  season  11  tent 
centers,  11  open-air  centers,  and  it  held  meetings  in  13  shops  and 
factories,  making  a  total  of  about  175  meetings  each  week.  At 
Fort  George,  the  northern  limit  of  Manhattan,  where  Hebrews, 
Italians,  French,  and  Germans  congregate  by  the  thousands  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays,  heroic  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach 
the  great  foreign  element  through  outdoor  meetings.  Special 
preachers  of  various  languages  addrest  those  of  their  own  tongue. 
Every  place  of  meeting  throughout  the  city  has  been  thronged  with 
eager  listeners  to  the  gospel,  proving  that  the  souls  of  men 
everywhere  are  hungry  for  the  Bread  of  Life  which  cometh  from 
heaven. 

"  The  shop  meetings,  held  for  men  and  women  at  piano-factories, 
cigar-factories,  paint-shops,  tool-shops,  pattern-factories,  and 
printing-establishments,  have  proved  a  most  important  department 
of  the  work.  Rev.  J.  C.  Ludgate  returned  from  Chicago  to  resume 
his  work  of  last  summer  at  Abingdon  Square.  It  was  most  grati- 
fying to  find  many  converts  of  past  seasons  who  testified  that  since 
they  surrendered  to  Christ  his  power  has  been  able  to  keep  them. 
The  services  in  Bowling  Green  and  on  Wall  Street  have  increased 
in  interest  and  attendance. 

"A  marked  feature  of  the  services  this  season  at  many  of  the 
centers  has  been  the  unusual  attendance  and  interest  of  boys  and 
girls.  Five  or  six  hundred  boys  and  girls  fairly  overflowed  the 
Swedish  tent  every  night,  until  the  committee  substituted  a  larger 
tent.  The  interest  of  the  young  people  is  most  encouraging,  as  a 
life-time  service  for  Christ  is  of  much  greater  value  than  that  of  a 
'death-bed'  repentance. 

"A  new  plan  has  been  followed  this  summer  whereby  the  pastors 
of  churches  have  been  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  evangel- 
istic work,  conducting  the  meetings  during  the  first  weeks  and  sup- 
plementing the  labors  of  the  evangelists  throughout  the  season. 
In  every  section  of  the  city  where  a  tent  is  located  a  district  com- 
mittee composed  of  local  pastors  and  laymen  from  the  neighboring 
churches  has  been  organized.  The  executive  committee  has  had 
representatives  from  all  the  Home  and  City  Mission  Boards.  The 
Epworth  Leagues,  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  Circles  of  King's 
Daughters,  and  other  young  people's  organizations  have  been 
actively  associated  with  the  work,  and  have  planned  to  assist  ma- 
terially in  following  up  the  tent  work  by  personal  visitation  during 
the  winter." 

Some  of  the  evidences  of  success  among  the  foreign  element 
of  the  population  are  given  by  Dr.  MacArthur  in  such  details 
as  these : 

"At  a  recent  meeting  in  the  German  tent,  thirty-eight  children 
over  twelve  years  of  age  tarried  to  an  after-meeting  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  definitely  accepted  Clirist.  As  a  result  of  the  meet- 
ings conducted  by  the  Spanish  evangelist  in  cigar-factories,  some 
of  the  workmen  ajid  their  families  are,  for  the  first  time,  attending 
Spanish  services  at  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street      Already  three  have  made  application  for  membership  in 


this  church.  Calvary  Church  never  closes,  but  during  tl\e  absence 
of  the  pastor  in  July  and  August  tiie  services  are  conducted  by  the 
assistant  pastor,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  up  the  spiritual 
interest  and  {.astoral  watch-care  in  relation  not  only  to  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  but  to  strangers  and  all  others  within  its  parish. 

"Mr.  Taglialatela,  pastor  of  the  Italian  M.  E.  Church  at  One 
Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Street,  near  First  Avenue,  reported  the 
presence  of  twenty-five  adults  at  a  recent  Sunday-morning  service, 
who  had  never  been  there  before.  An  Italian  Young  People's 
Society  was  recently  organized  by  the  young  people  attending  the 
meetings  at  the  tent  at  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-ninth  Street, 
which  will  be  a  permanent  organization  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  existing  Italian  missions  in  the  neighborhood.  Last  year  a 
young  Italian  who  was  converted  has  this  summer  been  acting  as 
an  assistant  evangelist  in  an  Italian  center,  and  has  done  most 
eflficient  work. 

"At  one  of  the  tents  two  years  ago  a  man  who  was  'down  and 
out '  was  converted,  and  since  then  has  risen  step  by  step  until  he 
now  holds  a  position  of  great  responsibility  in  one  of  the  large  in- 
surance companies  in  the  city.  He  is  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood, an  organization  composed  of  the  converts  of  the  last  three 
years,  in  his  tent  center,  and  is  now  through  this  organization 
carefully  following  up  the  converts  of  this  year's  campaign.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  a  certain  class  of  boys,  after  reaching  the 
age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  lose  interest  in  the  children's  meetings 
in  the  tents.  To  meet  this  condition  this  year  special  meetings 
have  been  held  for  big  boys,  and  they  have  been  permitted  to  have 
athletic  games  on  Saturday,  which  have  been  followed  by  a  meet- 
ing in  the  tent.     This  plan  enabled  the  gospel  to  reach  them." 


CHURCH  WELCOME  TESTED  BY  A 
MINISTER 

ANOTHER  experiment  in  church  visitation  to  test  the  quality 
of  the  welcome  meted  out  to  shabbiness  has  been  tried.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  man,  a  clergyman  in  disguise  ;  and  his  experiences, 
tho  confined  to  Chicago,  are  wholly  at  variance  to  those  undergone 
by  Miss  Laura  A.  Smith,whose  career  in  a  similar  capacity  East  and 
West  were  freely  exploited  last  year.  The  Rev.  John  Thompson, 
of  Chicago,  says  The  Michigan  Christia7t  Advocate  (Detroit), 
utilized  his  summer  vacation  in  making  practical  tests  in  order  to 
determine  for  himself  whether  a  man  in  ordinary  dress  would  be 
welcomed  in  a  fashionable  church  and  made  to  feel  at  home  there. 
His  adventure  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"He  put  on  an  old  threadbare  coat,  trousers  bagged  at  the  knees 
and  fringed  at  the  bottom,  a  dark-colored  shirt,  a  stained  celluloid 
collar,  a  faded  pink  tie,  a  black  slouch  hat,  a  pair  of  old  shoes, 
and  in  this  disguise  he  visited  several  wealthy  churches,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Congregationalist,  and  Methodist. 

"Nowhere  was  he  recognized  as  to  his  identity,  but  everywhere 
was  he  heartily  welcomed,  comfortably  seated,  given  hymn-books, 
and  otherwise  cordially  treated.  In  one  church  he  was  seated  well 
at  the  front,  and  was  warmly  invited  to  come  again.  In  one 
crowded  congregation,  all  seats  being  taken,  a  well-drest  man 
arose,  approached  the  (to  him)  stranger,  and  invited  him  to  enter 
the  family  pew.  He  did  so,  and  the  courteous  pew-holder  then 
found  an  extra  chair,  placed  it  against  the  radiator  and  occupied  it 
during  the  service.  In  all  services  he  found  people  who  interested 
themselves  in  him,  and  in  summing  up  his  experience,  writing  to 
a  local  city  paper,  he  says  : 

"  'Now,  after  all  this  "  melancholy  whine,"  about  shabby  strangers 
begin  snubbed  at  church,  we  have  the  truth  of  conditions  in  the 
wealthy  churches  of  Chicago. 

" '  I  am  satisfied  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  fashionable  churches 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  make  any  stranger  feel  perfectly  at 
home.  I  saw  so  many  instances  of  this  that  I  am  convinced  that 
all  the  churches  I  visited  are  thoroughly  democratic  and  sincere  in 
their  purpose.' 

"  Any  intelligent  person  who  doubts  that  Mr.  Thompson*s  ex- 
perience would  be  representative  in  any  other  case,  might  tiy  the 
matter  for  himself." 
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RAMPOLLA   IN   EFFACEMENT 

1  1  was  reported  in  well-informed  European  circles,  at  the  time 
*■  of  Pius  X.'s  election  to  the  papacy,  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
Austrian  interference,  Cardinal  Kampolla  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.  According  to  anotiier  version — one 
cliaracterizing  rather  the  levity  of  laymen  than  sacerdotal  solem- 
nity— tlie  Holy  Conclave  of  Cardinals  hastened  through  their  task 
without  due  delilieration,  because  of  the  hot  weather.  Cardinal 
Logue  hinted  at  this  during  his  recent  visit  here.  Since  the  papal 
ek-rtion  Cardinal  Rampnila  has  i)een  a  recluse  and  a  student ;  but 
that  he  may  soon  emeri::e  Irom  liis  retirement  is  the  opinion  of  the 


priest  of  tlie  X'atican  Hasiiii.i 
We  read  : 


that  is.  ui  St.  Peter's  Cathedral. 


CARDINAL  RAMPOLLA, 

Who  has  been  living;  in  retirement  since  lie  missed  the  election  to 
the  papal  tiirniie.  Now  he  is  mentioned  as  jwssible  successor  to  Sec- 
retary .Merry  di^l  \'al. 

.i't'cuii  (Rome).  That  journal,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Su/i  (Septeml)er  30),  has  recently  declared  that  Cardi- 
nal Merry  del  \'al,  the  papal  .Secretary  of  State,  is  to  retire  in  con- 
sequence of  "representations  made  to  the  X'atican  by  American 
and  English  prelates,  but  particularly  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  who  objected  to  the  Secretary's  severe  measures 
iigainst  modernism."  Cardinal  \'annutelli,  it  is  said,  received 
these  complaints  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress and  transmitted  them  to  the  Pope.  Merry  del  V'al,  it  is 
thought  likely,  will  be  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Kampolla,  who  for- 
merly held  this  office.  His  return  to  jjowcr.  the  dispatch  proceeds 
to  say,  "will  mean  a  jiobcy  of  dignified  conciliation  with  regard  to 
France  and  an  attitude  of  greater  reserve  toward  Italy."  The 
opinion  that  Mariano  Kampolla.  Marchese  del  Tindaro,  was  en- 
titled to  the  papacy  and  failed  to  attain  it  because  of  Austrian 
hostility,  is  shared  by  E.  Philippe;  and  in  the  Bihliotheque  l/ni- 
••'I'tselle  et  Rcme  Suisse  f  Lausanne)  he  discusses  the  present  posi 
tion  of  the  once  resplendently  jxiwerful  pontifical  Secretary  of 
.State,  to  whom,  after  the  accession  of  F'ius  X  ,  fell  only  the  oh- 
.scure  local  office  which  gives  its  incumbent  the  appellation  "  .Arch- 


". Since  the  date  of  his  voluntary  effacement  [five  years  ago]  he 
has  divided  his  time  between  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's,  the  Vati- 
can library,  his  private  study,  the  congregations  he  belongs  to,  and 
the  institutions  he  patronises  I'pon  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Macchi,  Secretary  of  Apostolic  Hriefs  and  Crand  Chancellor  of 
the  Equestrian  Orders,  he  refused  that  office,  which  ranks  next  in 
importance  to  the  pontifical  secretaryship  of  state.  He  cares  as 
little  for  riches  as  for  preferment.  Pefore  Pius  X.  had  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  cardinals  for  a  partial  surrender  of  their  benefices, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  Holy  See's  badfinancial  situation,  Kampolla 
had  already  announced  to  the  Pope  his  willingness  to  contribute 
a  large  sum  for  the  replenishment  of  the  papal  e.xchequer.  He 
has  always  given  in  unstinted  measure  to  .St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 
and  scarcely  seems  to  understand  that  thanks  are  due  to  him  for 
yielding  up  worldly  gocjds,  which  have  no  value  in  his  sight.  The 
present  portrait  will  no  doubt  not  be  recognized  as  that  of  the  same 
Kampolla  who,  a  few  years  since — at  least  according  to  general 
rumor — was  conspicuous  for  love  of  power,  aimed  at  honors  and 
..ealth,  accumulated  stipends  and  benefices,  heaped-up  perquisites 
and  revenues,  all  in  a  manner  that  ill  accorded  with  vows  of  pov- 
erty and  humility.  .  .  .  These  reports  may  have  been  more  or  less 
true  at  the  time.  Now,  his  Most  Reverend  Eminence,  Cardinal 
Kampolla  del  Tindaro,  spends  about  ten  francs  a  week  upon  the 
maintenance  of  himself,  his  two  servants,  and  his  cook.  As  for 
the  size  of  his  charity  budget,  that  is  unknown.  He  does  not  know- 
it  himself —the  only  secret  in  the  life  of  the  recluse  who  rises  at 
six  every  morning  immediately  offers  up  a  prayer,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  says  mass  with  the  assi.stance  of  his  confidential  servant : 
he.  during  its  celebration,  disappearing  for  a  half  hour,  which  is 
employed  by  the  cardinal  in  .solitary  orisons.  When  the  servant 
returns,  the  mass  proceeds  to  its  conclusion.  At  eight  o'clock  his 
Eminence  takes  coffee  with  hot  milk,  and  at  eleven  a  light  lunch, 
consisting  of  soup  and  one  other  course.  In  the  evening  coffee 
with  hot  milk  once  more.  This  is  different  from  the  supposed 
frugality  of  Pius  .\.  On  the  other  hand,  Kampolla  is  unafflicted 
with  gout,  despite  his  sedentary  days,  the  only  exercise  he  obtains 
being  an  afternoon  carriage  ride.  But  he  is  always  back  in  time 
for  the  Angelus." 

Whether  this  gifted  prelate,  who  for  sixteen  years  occupied 
second  place  in  the  whole  mighty  Roman-Catholic  hierarchy,  en- 
tertains the  hope  of  eventually  rising  to  the  rank  of  primate,  the 
writer  of  the  article  professes  not  to  know,  indeed,  attributes  un- 
certainty of  desire  to  the  ex-secretary  himself.  Mr.  Philippe 
reminds  us,  however,  that,  upon  the  new  Pope's  accession,  when 
a  friend  exprest  the  wish  to  Rampolla  that  he  might  continue  in 
the  secretaryship,  the  Cardinal  answered.  ''Heaven  forbid!" 
"Among  the  numerous  legends  surrounding  the  last  pontificate 
none  is  more  mendacious  than  that  ascribing  to  Rampolla  the 
qualities  of  an  ambitious  'hustler.'  "  .And  we  are  then  reminded 
how  he  was  so  young  (he  received  the  red  hat  when  he  was  forty- 
four),  at  the  time  at  which  he  attained  to  exalted  ecclesiastical 
honors,  influence,  and  prestige,  that  he  had  had  leisure  enough  to 
become  used  to  the  joys  of  wielding  power.  "  Resides,  he  was  not  a 
statesman  of  the  Richelieu  or  Mazarin  category,  with  whom  politics 
came  before  religion.  He  was  first  and  foremost  a  priest."  More 
than  once  he  is  said  to  have  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands 
of  Leo  XIII  ,  who  as  often  refused  to  accept  it.  Touching  his 
pre.sent  effacement,  that  is  l^ss  absolute  than  might  appear: 

"The  erstwhile  Secretary  of  State  is  by  no  means  banished  for- 
ever from  the  councils  of  Pius  X.,  as  has  been  asserted.  The  Pope 
has  come  under  the  inHuence  which  so  great  a  mind  would  naturally 
exercise  over  men  of  good  sen.se;  he  often  consults  Rampolla, 
whose  views  he  does  not.  however,  always  adopt,  and  who  frequent- 
ly takes  refuge  behind  indifference  to  political  questions  in  order  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  plans  or  ideas  of  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 
— the  easier  for  the  ex-secretarv  to  divine,  since  himself  initiated 
the  new  secretarv  into  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  to  be 
defended.  Amid  the  Pope's  surroundinus  there  are  no  doubt 
persons  inimical  to  him  who  was  all-powerful  tliroughcnit  so  many 
years.     But  prudence  forbids  them  to  l.w  bare  their  feelings      They 
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arc  aware  tliat  I'ius  X.  nourishes  i,ieat  esteem,  jes,  admiration, 
for  the  man  who  failed  to  become  Tope  instead  of  himself.  And 
this  admiration  has  been  manifested  on  sundry  occasions,  since 
tlie  day  when,  after  his  election,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  went  in 
st>Iemn  state  to  take  possession  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  and  ac- 
cording to  tradition  embraced  the  Archpriest.  The  scene  was 
tlramatic.  Pius  X.,  pale  and  shrinking  under  the  tiara,  looked 
very  small  beside  Rampolla,  rigid,  majestic,  impassive,  greater 
than  ever  because  of  the  political  intrigue  that  had  wrested  the 
l.'hair  of  St.  Peter  from  him.  It  was  he  who  was  the  real  pontiff. 
Nor  has  the  impression  of  that  scene  ever  faded  from  the  memory 
of  his  Holiness^  One  day,  when  the  latter  was  conversing  with 
an  intimate,  Rampolla  was  announced.  'Run  away,  run  away,  ' 
cried  the  Pope,  *1  can't  have  \\\^cariiinalfltie  kept  waiting !'  The 
I'ariiinaione — the  great  cardinal !  This  designation  has  the  more 
significance  coming  from  the  mouth  of  Pius  X.,  as  Rampolla  has 
.sometimes  been  accused  of  heading  a  sort  of  opposition  party  to 
the  reigning  primate." — Translation  made  for  Tin-:  Literary 
Digest 


"NEW"  SPIRIT   MESSAGES  NOT  NEW 

EVER  since  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  wrote  in  Harper's  Magazine 
(August)  what  was  taken  as  advance  notice  of  records  of 
spirit  communication  to  be  published  by  the  Society  of  Psychical 
Research,  expectation  has  been  alert.  A  certain  London  paper 
evidently  grew  weary  of  waiting  and  determined  to  "beat  the  pis- 
tol." Hence  in  its  account  of  spirit  messages  from  Myers,  Hodg- 
son, and  Gurney,  founders  of  the  society  who  ha^e  died  in  recent 
years,  American  newspaper  correspondents  in  London  saw  the 
realization  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  intimated  promises  and  rushed 
to  the  cable  offices  with  dispatches  that  were  given  currency  in  the 
American  press.  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New 
York,  September  26)  points  out  that  the  report  of  the  society  con- 
taining the  article  upon  which  all  the  "new"  information  was  based 
was  in  reality  published  last  June,  and  the  "messages"  were  "dis- 
cust  to  the  extent  of  225  pages  by  Miss  Alice  Johnson"  with  con- 
clusions that,  unhappily  for  all  these  newspapers,  seem  to  imply 
negative  results.  The  medium  who  was  the  source  of  the  mes- 
sages is  known  under  the  fictitious  name  of  "Mrs.  Holland,"  and 
her  operations  are  thus  described  by  The  Christian  IVork  and 
Evangelist  : 

"The  messages  were 'automatic  writings, '  that  is,  words  written 
without  the  writer  consciously  knowing  what  she  wrote,  as  if 
another  person  were  guiding  her  pencil.  Myers  describes  auto- 
matic writings  as  'messages  written  without  intention,'  ascribing 
them  to  'the  action  of  submerged  or  subliminal  elements  in  the 
man's  being.'  In  1903  'Mrs.  Holland' — the  name  is  a  pseudonym 
— read  F.  W.  Myers's  great  book,  'Human  Personality  and  Its 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death,'  a  full  discussion  of  strange  psychic 
phenomena  of  all  sorts,  including  evidence  of  communication  from 
departed  .spirits.  She  described  herself  then  as  a  'healthy,  cheer, 
ful  woman,  thirty-five,  years  of  age,'  who  had  been  ill  only  twice 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  For  ten  years  before  reading  the  book 
she  had  done  more  or  less  automatic  writing.  After  reading  it, 
most  of  her  writing  was  dictated  '  by  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  Gurney, 
who  is  often  spoken  of  in  'Human  Personality.'  It  became  Mrs. 
Holland's  custom  to  sit  down  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  write  automatically.  Among  the  things  written  were  the 
messages  given  in  the  dispatches.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of 
people  and  places  which  she  wrote  automatically  may,  with  some 
pushing  and  pulling  of  the  meaning,  be  made  to  apply  to  actual 
scenes  and  persons  unknown  to  her.  In  other  cases  she  gives 
names,  as,  for  instance.  John  Collins,  of  Nantwick,  'an  old  man 
when  he  died  in  1X73,'  wliich  Miss  Johnson  pronounces  to  be  fic- 
titious. To  the  ordinary  mind,  the  fact  that  one  such  description 
could  be  proved  to  be  fictitious  would  invalidate  them  all.  Miss 
Johnson  seems  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Holland's  communications 
were  the  product  of  her  subliminal  self.  There  is  no  denying  that 
many  curious  psychic  phenomena  take  place.  Part  of  them  we 
ascribe  to  telepathy,  part  to  the  subconsc'ous  self,  and  part,  if  we 
are  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  to  spirits  of  the  departed.  Most  of  us 
find  it  more  profitable  to  ignore  such  phenomena  unless,  as  in  the 


case  of  the   Emmanuel   Movement,  they  cm  Ite  made  jirolitahle 
for  the  soul  and  body." 

On  the  date  corresponding  with  dispatches  published  in  tlie  New- 
York  papers  the  London  Ihiily  .IAi'/7  (September  15)  published 
an  article  recalling  the  "extraordinary  interest"  and  "no  little 
skepticism  "  aroused  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  exprest  belief  in  mes- 
sages "received  from  dead  members  of  the  Psychical  Research 
.Society  by  living  beings."  It  goes  on  to  assert  tliat  "fuller  particu- 
lars of  these  'messages  from  the  dead"  are  now  accessil)ie  to  the 
public  in  The  Journal  of  the  Society  Jor  J'sychical  J'ieseareh." 
Following  is  a  message  which  The  Daily  Mail  cjuotes  from  The 
Journal  of  the  society,  purporting  to  have  come  from  Mr.  Gurney  : 

"The  nearest  simile  1  can  find,  to  express  the  difficulties  of  send- 
ing a  message,  is  that  I  appear  to  be  standing  behind  a  sheet  of 
frosted  glass — which  blurs  sight  and  deadens  sounds — dictating 
feeblj- — to  a  reluctant  and  somewhat  obtuse  secretary.  A  feeling 
of  terrible  impotence  burdens  me — I  am  so  powerless  to  tell  what 
means  so  much.  1  can  not  get  into  communication  with  those  who 
would  understand  and  believe  me —  You  need  much  training  be- 
fore you  can  ever  begin  to  help  me  as  I  need  to  be  helped,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  that  training  is  to  be  arranged  for- " 

"  It  is  like,"  the  communication  continues,  "entrusting  a  message 
on  which  infinite  importance  depends  to  a  sleeping  person."  The 
human  or  living  personality  is  declared  to  be  on  a  lower  plane  of 
spiritual  development  which  does  not  receive  clear  impressions 
from  the  higher  plane  of  those  who  have  quitted  the  "prison  of  the 
fiesh."  The  messages  claim  to  gi\e  some  account  >'  existerce 
after  death.     The  account  in  77/^  yl/^'// continues  in  these  wor.ls  : 

"Following  upon  death  immediately  was  an  'obscuration  of 
con.sciousness' — 'I  was  entranced,  as  it  were  ' — which  led  to  many 
failures  in  attempts  to  communicate  with  the  living.  The  first 
me.ssage  ascribed  to  Mr.  Myers  was  in  verse,  tho  certainly  not  of 
the  distinction  which  marks  his  published  poems  : 

'  Friend  while  on  earth  with  knowledge  slight  1 

I  had  the  living  power  to  write; 
Death  tutored  now  in  thinj^s  of  might 
I  yearn  to  you  and  can  not  write.' 

"  He  is  afterward  said  to  have  told  how  at  death  he  passed  into 
complete  unconsciousness  : 

"  'The  period  of  oblivion  was  unusually  long  with  me.  There 
was  no  link  between  my  uttei  unconsciousness  of  things  of  earth 
(the  last  thing  I  felt  was  the  touch  that  closed  my  eyes)  and  the 
passage  to  the  plane  I  now  occupy —  The  transit  was  absblutely 
unknown  to  me — and  I  am  not  conscious  of  a  return  journey,  as  it 
were,  when  I  communicate  in  this  way.  At  least  I  am  conscious 
of  strain  and  effort,  but  I  can  not  note  the  stages  of  the  way.' 

"Several  of  the  messages  were  prefaced  by  signs  which  at  first 
appeared  absolutely  meaningless,  and  which  had  to  be  taken  in 
conjunction  before  any  interpretation  could  be  found.  Thus,  three 
messages  began  "  17/,' '/i,' '/oi,'  which  was  finally  read  as  '17, 
I,  /oi,'  January  17,  1901,  the  date  of  Mr.  Myei's's  death." 

At  the  close  of  its  article  The  Daily  Mail  observes  : 

"Miss  Alice  Johnson,  by  whom  the  account  of  the  communica- 
tions has  been  prepared  for  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  is  in- 
clined to  regard  with  skepticism  the  theory  that  they  come  from 
the  dead." 

The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  observes  that  "people  in- 
terested in  psychical  research,  and  indeed  the  whole  public,  would 
appear  to  have  something  of  a  grievance  against  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  American  papers,"  and  adds  this  caustic  com- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  spirit  messages : 

"We  advise  the  mediums  not  to  indulge  in  verse  again.  To  do 
so  is  liable  to  make  the  whole  thing  a  universal  laughing-stock. 
To  believe  that  Oliver  Lodge  should  be  convinced  by  such  evi- 
dence as  this  is  too  much.  We  were,  therefore,  not  surprized  to 
read  a  communication  from  Hereward  Carrington,  declaring  that 
'these  particular  messages  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  Dr.  Lodge's 
mind,  nor  did  they  in  any  way  help  to  convert  him.'  Mr.  Carring- 
ton says  that  the  messages  which  convinced  Lodge  came  through 
Mrs.  Piper,  and  not  Mrs.  Holland,  and  that  they  supplied  evidence 
of  a  verv  different  order."  " 
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MANSFIELD'S  FIRST   SUCCESS 

UNTIL  Richard  Mansfield  appeared  as  tlie  Baron  Chevrial 
in  the  **  Parisian  Romance"  at  the  old  Union  Square  Theatre 
lie  was  only  a  moderately  successful  "lead"  in  comic  opera.  It 
wxs  one  of  the  fortunate  chances  that  happened  to  come  his  way 
after  a  good  many  years  of  extreme  poverty  and  depression  suffered 
while  trying  to  make  a  position  for  himself  on  the  London  stage. 
In  January,  1SS3,  Mansfield  joined  the  company  at  the  Union 
Square,  then  under  the  management  of  A.  M.  Palmer.  He  was 
cast  for  a  small  part  in  the  approaching  performance,  but  looked 


CoorUiy  o'  "Srrlbner'n  MaKinini-." 

MANSFIELD  AS   "  BARON    CHEVRIAL." 

From  an  oil  painting  by  Eldg^r  Cameron. 
With  this  character  Mansfield  sprang  into  fame  in  a  single  night. 

with  eager  eyes  upon  tlie  part  of  the  Jiaron,  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  J.  H.  Stoddart.  That  actor,  after  a  week's  rehearsals, 
became  convinced  of  his  unfitness  and  surrendered  the  r61e.  It 
was  then  turned  over  to  Mansfield.  In  the  life  of  the  late  Ameri- 
can actor  now  running  in  Scribner's  Magazine  we  learn  (in  the 
October  number)  how  Mr.  Mansfield  "applied  every  resource  of 
his  ability  to  the  composition  of  his  performance  of  the  decrepit 
old  rake."  "  He  sought  specialists  on  the  infirmities  of  roui's,  he 
studied  specimens  in  clubs,  on  the  avenue,  and  in  hospitals ;  and 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room  he  practised  make-ups  for  the  part 
every  spare  moment." 

Mansfield  had  no  doubt  of  his  prospective  success,  according  to 
Mr.  Paul  Wilstach,  the  author  of  tlie  articles.  He  was  a  new- 
comer to  the  company,  most  of  whom  were  accomplished  actors 
and  old  favorites  with  the  public,  so  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  performance  his  first  entrance  "  was  effected  in  an  unconcerned 
silence  on  the  i)art  of  the  audience."  His  scene  was  short,  but 
the  audience  noted  the  points  he  made,  and  acknowledged  them  ; 
the  second  act  proved  that  he  was  interesting  the  audience  and 
made  him  talked  about  between  the  acts.  Mr.  Palmer  went  to 
his  dressing-room  and  said,  "Young  man,  do  you  know  you  are 


makinga  hit.'"  "That's  what  I'm  paid  for,"  replied  Mansfield. 
He  had  to  wait  for  the  fourth  act  to  prove  his  success,  since  the 
third  had  but  little  for  him  to  do.     Mr.  Wilstach  writes  : 

"The  fourth  act  revealed  a  magnificent  banquet-hall  with  a  liuge 
table  laden  with  crystal,  silver,  snowy  linens,  flowers,  and  light^. 
At  the  top  of  a  short  stairway  at  the  back  was  a  gallery  and  an 
arched  window  through  which  one  looked  up  the  green  aisle  of  the 
Champ  Elys^e  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  dimly  visible  in  the  moon 
light.  The  Baron  entered  for  one  last  glance  over  the  prepara- 
tions for  h'\spe/i/  souper  for  Rosa  and  her  sisters  of  the  ballet  at 
the  Op^ra. 

"The  effectiveness  of  his  entrance  was  helped  by  his  appearance 
behind  a  colonnade,  and  there  he  stood  only  half  revealed,  swaying 
unsteadily  while  his  palsied  hand  adjusted  his  monocle  to  survey 
the  scene.  There  was  a  flutter  of  applause  from  the  audience  but. 
most  appreciatively,  it  quickly  hushed  it.  He  dragged  himself 
forward.  Tiie  cosmetic  did  not  hide  the  growing  pallor  of  the 
parchment  drawn  over  the  old  reprobate's  skull.  He  crept  aorund 
the  table  and,  with  a  marvelous  piece  of  'business'  by  which  he 
held  his  wobbly  legs  while  he  slowly  swung  a  chair  under  him, 
collapsed.  The  picture  was  terrible,  but  fascinating.  People  who 
would  could  not  turn  their  heads.  His  valet  was  quick  with  water 
and  held  the  glass  in  place  on  the  salver  while  he  directed  it  to  the 
groping  arm.  The  crystal  clinked  on  ChcvriaVs  teeth  as  he 
sucked  the  water. 

"  Presently  he  found  his  legs  again  and  tottered  up  to  the  stair- 
case. The  picture  of  the  black,  shriveled  little  man  dragging  his 
lifeless  legs  up  to  the  gallery  step  by  step  was  never  forgotten  by 
any  one  who  saw  it.  At  the  top  he  turned  and  said  in  thrillingly 
ominous  tones:  'I  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  in  the  morning.  I 
shall  need  a  long  sleep  ' — and  dragged  himself  out  of  sight.  He 
had  been  on  the  stage  five  minutes  and  had  said  scarcely  fifty 
words.  The  picture  and  the  effect  were  unmistakable.  The  audi- 
ence capitulated.  There  was  a  roar  of  applause  which  lasted 
several  minutes. 

"The  whispered  discussion  of  this  scene  was  such  that  scarcely 
any  attention  was  paid  to  the  stage  until  the  Baron  returned. 
Almost  immediately  afterward  the  ballet-girls  pirouetted  into  the 
hall  in  a  flutter  of  gauze,  and  the  places  at  the  table  were  filled. 
No  one  listened  to  the  lines,  all  eyes  in  the  house  were  focused 
on  the  withered,  shrunken,  flaccid  little  old  Baron  who  sat  at 
Rosa's  right,  ignored  by  every  one  about  him  as  they  gorged  on 
his  food  and  drank  his  wines. 

"  Soon  he  drew  himself  up  on  his  feet  and  raising  his  glass  said, 
'Here's  to  the  god  from  whom  our  pleasures  come.  Here's  to 
Plutus  and  a  million  ! ' 

"The  gay  throng  about  the  table  echoed  the  toast :  To  Plutus 
and  a  million  !'  and  Chevrial  continued  : 

"  '  While  I  am  up  I  will  give  a  second  toast.  Here's  to  Rosa' 
The  most  splendid  incarnation  that  I  know  ! ' 

"Placing  the  glass  to  her  lips  for  a  first  sip  the  lecherous  old 
pagan's  own  lips  sought  the  spot,  sipped,  and  he  sank  back  into 
his  chair. 

"What  else  went  on  till  he  rose  again  no  one  knew  or  minded. 
No  eye  in  the  house  could  wander  from  the  haggard,  evil,  smiling, 
but  sinister  old  face.  Presently  he  was  up  once  more  and  with 
his  raised  goblet  brimming  with  champagne,  he  offered  a  third 
toast : 

"'Here's  to  material  nature,  the  prolific  mother  of  all  we  know, 
see,  or  hear.  Here's  to  the  matter  that  sparkles  in  our  gla.sses. 
and  runs  through  our  veins  as  a  river  of  youth  ;  here's  to  the  mat- 
ter that  our  eyes  caress  as  they  dwell  on  the  bloom  of  those  young 
cheeks.  Here's  to  the  matter  that— here's  to— here's — the  matter 
— the  matter  that — here's ' 

"  The  attack  had  seized  him.  Terrible  and  unforgettable  was  the 
picture  of  the  di.s.solution.  The  lips  twitclied,  the  eyes  rolled 
white,  the  raised  hand  trembled,  the  wine  sputtered  like  the  broken 
syllables  which  the  shattered  memory  would  not  send  and  the 
swollen  tongue  suddenly  could  not  utter.  For  one  moment  of 
writhing  agony  he  held  the  trembling  glass  aloft,  then  his  arm 
dropt  with  a  swiftness  that  shattered  the  crystal.  Instinctively  he 
groped  up  to  the  stairs  for  air  and  light.  He  reeled  as  if  every 
step  would  be  his  last.  Rosa  helped  him  up  to  the  window,  but 
recoiled  from  him  with  a  shriek.     Again  his  hand  flew  up,  bwt 
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there  was  neither  glass,  wine,  nor  words.     He  rolled  helplessly 
and  fell  to  the  floor  dead.     The  curtain  fell." 

It  was,  comments  Mr.  Wilstach,  "probably  the  most  realistic 
detailed  figure  of  refined  moral  and  physical  depravity,  searched 
to  its  inevitable  end,  the  stage  had  ever  seen." 


A   UNIVERSITY  TRUST 

1"*HE  monopolistic  spirit,  it  seems,  is  not  confined  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  but,  according  to  Chancellor  MacCracken, 
of  New  York  University,  it  invades  the  college  world  also.  The 
Chancellor  complained  the 'other  night  that  "unconsciously  the 
rich  and  strong  neighbors  of  New  York  University  have  treated 
her  as  if  she  ought  to  be  hanged  or  sent  to  the  stake."  The  New 
York  Tribune  reports  him  as  admitting  in  private  conversation 
that  he  had  in  mind  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  Their  atti- 
tude, he  says,  is  a  virtual  expression  of  what  was  uttered  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  namely,  "that  there  was  not  room  for  two 
universities  in  the  metropolis."  As  a  consequence  of  this  attitude 
New  York  I'niversity,  he  declares,  has  been  "neglected  in  com- 
parison with  its  neighbors  by  those  who  give,  or  ought  to  give,  to 
higher  education."  The  University  is,  therefore,  he  avers,  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  sacrifice  of  its  professors  and  the  collection  of 
small  subscriptions  for  its  current  support.  His  main  charge  of  a 
"university  trust "  was  uttered  at  the  opening  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  connected  with  New  York 
University,  on  the  evening  of  September  24.  As  reported  by  Tlic 
Tribune  his  further  words  on  the  subject  of  the  university  trust 
were  these : 

"  I  offer  this  evening  for  the  first  time  my  solution.  Theanomaly 
arises  from  the  adoption  and  promulgation,  possibly  an  uncon- 
scious adoption  and  promulgation,  by  our  older  and  richer  neigh- 
bors in  the  university  business  of  the  metropolistic  heresy  that  no 
room  exists  in  the  metropolis  for  a  second  university.  This  was 
announced  more  than  twenty  years  ago  as  if  it  had  been  an  axiom, 
by  the  president  of  a  neighbor  university. 

'■  I  regarded  it  then  as  a  whimsical  utterance  of  an  individual. 
The  experiences  of  twenty  years  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  really 
the  creed  of  our  oldest  and  richest  university  neighbors.  They 
have  been  so  enveloped  by  business  corporations  that  they  have 
unwittingly  classified  themselves  with  owners  of  railways  or  with 
producers  of  steel  and  iron,  oil  and  tobacco,  sugar  and  lead,  in- 
stead of  classifying  themselves  with  charitable  and  religious  bodies, 
where  they  really  belong. 


"The  result  is  the  existence  in  this  region  of  America  of  a  virtual 
university  trust.  They  forget  the  essentia!  difference  between  cor- 
porations which  deal  in  things  and  corporations  like  universities 
and  churches  whose  only  object  is  the  development  of  human 
brains  and  hearts  and  wills.  They  forget  that  a  church  trust  in 
the  latter  commodities 
was  tried  by  Europe  for 
a  thousand  years,  and 
was  discarded  at  the  Ref- 
ormation once  and  for- 
ever. On  this  rejection 
of  a  trust  in  the  shaping 
of  ^ouls  we  have  been 
building  for  four  hundred 
years. 

"Yet  unconsciously  the 
rich  and  strong  neighbors 
of  New  York  University 
have  treated  her  as  if  she 
ought  to  be  hanged  or 
sent  to  the  stake.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  nar- 
rowness and  intolerance 
of  ecclesiastical  mag- 
nates, but  the  very  cold- 
est reception  I  ever  saw 
given  by  a  group  of 
churches  to  the  advent  of 
a  new  cliurch  in  their 
neighborhood  was  an 
affectionate  embrace 
compared  with  the  recep- 
tion that  has  been  given 
New  York  University  in 
her  enlargement  and  prog- 
ress for  the  last  twenty 
years.  This  has  seldom 
taken  the  shape  of  formal 
action.  They  are  hardly 
conscious  of  how  they 
speak  and  act  and  inspire 
their  partizans  to  speak 
and  to  act  in  support  of 
the  platform.  'There  is  room  in  the  American  metropolis  for 
only  one  university.' 

"  I  have  had  direct  testimony  from  benefactors  of  our  university 
that  partizans  of  one  or  other  of  our  older  and  richer  neighbors 
have  argued  with  them  upon  the  unwisdom  of  their  helping  a 
younger  and  poorer  competitor.  Yet  nothing  worse  could  happen 
to  the  various  churches  than  to  reestablish  the  church  trust  of  five 


CHANCELLOR    M'CRACKEN, 

Who  charges  that  some  of  the  neighbor  uni- 
versities have  tried  to  starve  out  the  insti- 
tution on  University  Heights. 
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hundred  years  since.  Nothing  worse  could  liappen  to  three  uni- 
versities within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  city  than  to  make  such  a 
virtual  trust  of  them  as  to  forbid  a  fourth  university  from  com- 
peting; l»y  starving  it  out.  It  would  simply  create  a  reaction  that 
would  lead  to  extreme  measures  to  establish  universities  i:n:ier  the 
direction  and  the  control  of  the  State  or  the  city.  I  want  our 
neighbor  universities,  to  whom  I  wisli  only  good,  to  welcome  our 
efforts  and  bid  us  godspeed." 


"A  COMPOSER  WHO  IS  A  WOMAN" 

THE  forthcoming  concert  season  will  pre.sent  no  more  interest- 
ing figure,  it  is  predicted,  than  Mme.  Cccile  Chaminade. 
She  is  ranked  as  the  foremost  woman  compo.ser,  while  her  position 
as  a  piano  virtuoso  is  among  the  recognized 
leaders.  Even  in  the  early  days  of  her  career 
as  a  composer,  her  work  had  so  pronounced 
an  individuality  and  such  solid  musical  char- 
acter as  well  as  fine  workmanship  that  Ambrose 
Thomas,  the  head  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "This  is  not  a  woman 
who  composes,  but  a  composer  who  is  a  wom- 
an." It  is  in  her  capacity  as  pianist  that  she 
will  soon  enter  upon  an  extended  concert  tour, 
and  her  programs  are  expected  to  contain  a 
liberal  supply  of  her  own  works.  Certain  of 
lier  pieces  for  piano,  such  as  the  "Scarf 
Dance,"  "Flatterer,"  "Air  de  Ballet,"  "Sere- 
nade," etc.,  are  known  to  nearly  all  American 
l)upils  who  have  carried  their  studies  into  the 
lifth  and  sixth  grades,  says  a  writer  in  The  Mti- 
sician  (Boston),  and  many  of  her  songs  have 
won  popularity  with  American  teachers  and 
singers.  She  was  born  in  Paris  in  1861,  her 
parents  both  being  musical  amateurs.  Before 
she  had  learned  to  read,  it  is  said,  "she  tried 
to  express  her  childish  thoughts  on  tlie  piano." 
Her  musical  education  was  fostered  by  the 
composer  Bi/.et,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily. At  eighteen  she  made  her  d(51)ut  as  a 
pianist,  and  not  long  afterward  she  came  to  be 
known  as  a  composer.  In  the  course  of  are- 
cent  interview  with  her,  published  in  the  New  York  .\ ineriiaii, 
we  read  this  account  of  her  personal  appearance  : 

"  Her  features  are  not  regular.  They  are  not  classic.  But  they 
inspire  sympathy  and  they  have  the  beauty  of  intelligence.  A 
m(jbile  and  rather  generous  mouth,  a  fine  forehead  and  agreeable 
eyes,  above  which  one  sees  amass  of  curly  cliestnut  locks,  framing 
a  round,  well-shiped  head.  That  the  composer  is  nervous,  to  an 
almost  i)ainful  degree,  is  evident  from  the  extreme  vivacity  of  her 
gesture  and  tlie  rapidity  of  her  speech.  But,  despite  her  nervous- 
ness and  her  volubility,  she  does  not  agitate  one." 

She  is  reported  to  have  given  this  revelation  of  herself : 

"Schumann  was,  from  the  first,  my  favorite  composer.  I  know 
almost  all  his  songs  and  piano  music  by  heart.  They  appeal  to 
ine  peculiarly  by  their  beauty  and  their  mysticism. 

"Am  I  not  a  mystic  myself.'  Perhaps.  I  have  had  strange  ex- 
periences. But  I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  go  deeply  into  s])irit- 
ism.  It  frightens  me.  Years  ago,  as  I  was  passing  through  Bonn. 
I  visited  the  house  of  Beethoven,  which,  as  you  know,  is  one  ol  the 
attractions  of  the  town.  I  remained  for  a  long  time,  alone,  in  the 
room  wliich  the  master  is  said  to  have  comjjosed  in,  and  I  remem- 
ber running  my  fingers  over  the  keys  of  tlie  jiiano  which  his  fingers 
had  touched. 

".Some  time  after,  011  my  return  to  France,  I  was  sitting  at  my 
own  piano,  alone,  at  nightfall,  plajing  an  andante  of  Beethoven's 
which  I  i)articularly  admired.  I  love  the  dusk,  and  my  servants 
have  orders  not  to  bring  me  lights  when  I  am  playing  unless  I  ring 
for  them.  I  was  so  completely  carried  away  by  the  music  that  1 
hafl  not  noticed  how  d.irk  it  had  grown. 


The  famous  French  composer  for 
the  piano,  who  will  herself  play  in 
America  this  season. 


"Suddenly,  on  glancing  at  the  nearest  window,  1  .saw  a  tlame 
hovering  outside  the  pane.  Thinking  it  might  be  the  reflection  ot 
some  light,  I  got  up  and  looked  out.  But  there  was  nothing  far 
or  near  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  I  tried  to  plav  again  ; 
and  again  the  same  tlame  appeared,  hovering  about  the  window 
pane,  but  this  time  it  was  brighter.  Thoroughly  frightened,  I 
uttered  a  cry  and  ran  out  of  the  room,  upsetting  some  books  on 
my  way.  I  am  positive,  quite  positive,  I  saw  the  flame  and  did 
not  merely  imagine  I  saw  it.  Since  then  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  mysterious  flame  was 

"Yes.     The  soul  of  Beethoven." 

As  to  her  methods  of  composition  .Mme.  Chaminade  speaks  in 
the  following  strain  : 

"  I  am  most  likely  to  be  inspired  when  I  am  in  the  woods  or  by 
the  sea,  quite  close  to  nature.  Usually,  when 
an  idea  comes  to  me,  I  meditate  over  it  for  a 
time.  Then,  sometimes  without  needing  my 
piano,  I  begin  to  write. 

"  Before  it  is  written,  I  hear,  as  most  com- 
posers hear — and  I  mean  this  literally — every 
note  of  the  music  I  compose.  1  hear  every 
instrument  in  the  orchestra  for  which  1  am  scor 
ing  iny  work,  as  clearly,  or  almost  as  clearly,  as 
if  real  instruments  w  ere  performing  my  music 
for  me.  Once,  while  I  was  composing,  the 
loudness  of  an  imaginary  instrument  annoyed 
me  so  much  that  I  startled  some  of  my  friends 
who  were  with  me  by  exclaiming,  'Oh,  that 
oboe  !     That  abominable  oboe  ! ' 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you?'  said 
one  of  them. 

"  Nothing,'  I  answered;  "1  was  only  think- 
ing.' 

".So  far  I  have  composed  chiefly  for  voice 
and  piano.  But  I  have  also  written  a  good 
deal  for  organ,  violin,  and  'cello,  and  I  have 
several  more  important  works  for  orchestra  in 
my  repertoire,  among  them  one  ballet,  a  con- 
cert-stiick,  and  a  suite.  I  have  made  efforts, 
too,  in  the  way  of  opera,  tho  1  have  never  had 
any  of  them  performed  or  published. 

"  It  is  strange  that  so  few  women  should  have 
become  famous  as  composers.  The  art  of  mu- 
sic seems  peculiarly  calculated  to  attract  them. 
Yet,  tho  many  take  to  it  in  a  half-serious  way, 
only  a  rare  exception  now  and  again  composes 
anything  of  importance.  I  am  afraid  women 
recoil  from  the  hard  work  of  mastering  the  technical  diflliculties 
of  music. 

"Which  are  the  most  popular  of  my  compositions  1  I  think  my 
song  called  'L'Anneau  d'Argent,'  or  the  'Silver  Ring.'  Over  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold  and  it  has  been  sung 
everywhere.  Another  song.  Si  j'etais  Jardinier,'  is  also  a  great 
favorite." 


ClLli    I  ll.\.MI.\AL)t. 


TOLSTOY  OR  THE   TOLSTOYANS— 
WHICH? 

MR.  EDMUND  GOSSE  ranks  himself  among  the  admirers 
of  Tolstoy,  but  seems  to  have  little  use  for  the  Tolstoy ans. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  in  his  comment  that  "the  student  is 
agitated  at  the  outset  of  his  inquiry  by  the  discovery  that  Tolstoy 
himself  attributes  vastly  more  importance  to  his  utterances  on 
social,  political,  arid  religious  questions  than  he  does  to  his  novels." 
In  this,  Mr.  (iosse  continues  in  The  Conleinporary  Ki'Tt'ew  (Sep- 
tember), "he  is  supported  by  a  body  oi  di.scijjles  which  may  he,  in 
this  country  at  least,  not  very  numerous,  but  is  extremely  dicta- 
tori.d  and  dogmatic.  '  By  this  group  of  devotees  the  artist  in  Tol 
stoy  is  looked  upon  "as  the  unregencrate  chrysalis  out  of  whose 
nihilism  the  insjiired  l'ro|)liet  has  broken  forth  in  evangelical 
beauty." 

But  Mr    (iosse  refuses  to  ally  himself   with  the   Tolstoyans  who 
repudiate  the  artist:  and  on  the  other  hand  he  declines  "all  deal 
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THE  MAN   I5ELOVED   OF  THE   TOLSTOYANS. 
He  repudiates  liis  earlier  self,  and  goes  about  "  telling  everybody  not  to  read  the  novels  that  have  made  his  name." 


iiig  with  the  philosophical  and  ethical  opinions  which  he  has  been 
pouring  forth  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century."  He  finds  it 
difficult,  moreover,  to  forgive  Tolstoy  for  having  "so  ungraciously 
repudiated  the  pleasures  of  the  artist."     We  read  : 

"This  bitterness  of  Tolstoy  in  the  contemplation  of  mankind 
long  ago  troubled  the  serenity  and  geniality  of  Turgenef.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  precisely  the  exprest  sensibility  of  Turgenef  which  led 
Tolstoy  to  cultivate  the  sterner  moods  of  reprehension  so  em- 
phatically. Between  tlie  author  of  'Anna  Karenina'  and  the  author 
of  'Recits  d'un  Chasseur*  there  was  always  something  of  the  con- 
scious opposition  that  rose  and  fell  in  fluctuations,  but  never  dis- 
appeared, between  Ibsen  and  Bjornson.  Yet  even  in  Tolstoy's 
earliest  productions,  even  in  the  tales  which  appeared  soon  after 
1850,  under  the  influence  of  the  pessimistic  poet  Nekrassov,  the 
virulence  of  Tolstoy's  prejudices  is  apparent,  altho  it  would  have 
l)een  a  bold  prophet  who  would  have  predicted  that  the  author  of 
■  Lucerne'  would  extend  his  views  of  the  sin  of  happiness  so  far  as 
to  banish  married  love,  patriotism,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  re- 
ligious devotion  from  his  dismal  and  forbidding  republic.  Those 
who  applaud  the  contradictions  and  assumptions  of  Tolstoy's  later 
works  are  to  be  excused  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  realize  tlie  misery  which  a  general  ac- 
ceptance of  his  theories  would  entail  on  mankind." 

Tolstoy  has  wilfully  denied  the  free  sweep  of  the  artist  in  him- 
self for,  as  Mr.  Gosse  continues,  he  "has  obstinately  prevented 
himself  from  enjoying,  altho,  oddly  enough,  not  from  contempla- 
ting, the  pleasure  which  comes  to  the  artist  from  the  study  of  the 
psychological  adventures  of  men  and  women,  seen  simply,  without 
anger  or  prejudice,  as  through  a  lens  held  over  an  ant-hill." 
Further : 

"  It  was  this  rapture  for  which  Balzac  lived  ;  but  Tolstoy,  won- 
derful as  he  is,  stands  on  a  lower  level  than  Balzac.  He  distin- 
guishes himself,  as  wc  have  seen,  from  the  romanticists  and  ideal- 
ists by  his  passion  for  truth  ;  but  his  danger,  and  the  rock  on 
which  he  strikes,  is  that  he  can  not,  in  his  moral  zeal,  distinguish 
between  facts  as  they  are  and  facts  as  his  sentiments  demand  that 
they  should  be.  Tolstoy,  throughout  his  writings,  oscillates  be- 
tween two  attitudes,  that  of  pure  observation  and  that  of  judicial, 
civil,  and  moral  responsibility.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the  novelist's 
business  to  legislate  or  to  administer  the  law.  His  aim  should  be 
to  show  us  how  men  act,  think,  and  feel,  not  how  they  ought  to  be 
judged  for  acting.  The  very  notion  of  a  realistic  novelist  who  is 
not  imperturbable  is  ridiculous. 

"  Here  we  touch  upon  the  radical  weakness  which,  while  perhaps 
lielping  to  make  the  man  Tolstoy  an  interesting,  stimulating,  and 
even  thrilling  individuality,  has  sapped  the  wide  tree  of  his  literary 
reputation,  and  may  in  the  end  prove  its  ruin.  He  set  out  to  ob- 
serve mankind  impartially,  and  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to  resist 


the  ethical  caprice  whicli  has  led  him  into  a  thousand  flagrant  con- 
tradictions and  illogical  conclusions.  Nor  is  there  anything  very 
new  in  any  of  his  theories,  except  the  extravagance  with  which  they 
are  formulated.  He  goes  back  to  1750  and  the  'I3iscours  sur 
I'in^galite.'  His  constant  attack  upon  artificiality,  refinement, 
fine  words  that  take  the  place  of  brave  deeds,  the  ascendency  of 
women,  and  his  no  less  persistent  offer,  in  exchange  for  all  these, 
of  the  charm  of  an  eventless  rustic  life,  in  the  absence  of  all  elab- 
orate enjoyment,  what  is  it  but  the  old,  old  contention  of  Rous- 
seau, to  which  no  iota  of  argument  has  been  added  .? " 

But  right  in  this  connection  we  find  Mr.  Chesterton  seeing 
"something  magnificent"  in  Tolstoy's  going  about  "and  telling 
everybody  not  to  read  the  novels  that  have  made  his  name."  We 
look  of  course  for  Mr.  Chesterton  to  see  the  matter  paradoxically, 
and  so  (in  The  Illustrated  London  A^ews^  September  19)  he 
does.     Thus : 

"  It  requires  a  great  man,  in  tiie  first  instance,  to  write  a  master- 
piece. But  it  requires  a  very  great  man  to  repent  of  a  masterpiece 
as  tho  it  were  a  sin.  Most  of  those  who  have  discust  Tolstoy  on 
the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  have  complained  of  this  condem- 
nation ;  they  have  lamented  the  fact  that  a  great  novelist  should 
seek  to  expunge  his  own  great  novels  in  accordance  with  some 
pedantic  doctrine  of  his  old  age.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  think 
Tolstoy  is,  in  this  matter,  not  only  great,  but  right.  We  all  owe 
him  much,  considered  as  a  great  artist ;  but  we  all  owe  him  even 
more  as  the  great  opponent  of  art — of  art  in  the  sense  of  art  for 
art's  sake.  Tolstoy  is  never  more  admirable  than  when  he  is  de- 
claring that  art  ought  not  to  be  the  mysterious  amusement  of  a 
clique,  but  the  obvious  self-expression  of  men  ;  art  is  a  language, 
and  not  a  secret  language.  It  is  a  part  of  his  greatness,  therefore, 
to  feel  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  more  important  than  how  well  he 
once  succeeded  in  saying  it ;  and  I  for  one  quite  agree  with  him  that 
his  novels  (which  are  all  right)  are  far  less  important  than  his  phi- 
losophy, which  is  all  wrong.  He  has  this  really  great  quality,  that 
his  faith  is  greater  than  himself;  he  shall  decrease,  but  it  shall 
increase.  He  represents  a  whole  school  of  tliought  and  a  whole 
tone  of  feeling  in  Europe  ;  something  that  was  prophesied  by  the 
Quakers  and  fumbled  about  by  Shelley.  He  has  really  achieved 
something  which  he  is  quite  magnanimous  enough  to  like  ;  Tol- 
stoyanism  is  more  important  than  Toltsoy. 

"The  emotion  to  wliich  Tolstoy  has  again  and  again  given  a 
really  fine  expression  is  an  emotion  of  pity  for  the  plain  affairs  of 
men.  He  pities  the  ma.sses  of  men  for  the  things  that  they  really 
endure — the  tedium  and  the  trivial  cruelty.  But  it  is  just  here, 
unfortunately,  that  his  great  mistake  comes  in  :  the  mistake  which 
renders  practically  useless  the  philosophy  of  Tolstoy  and  the  whole 
of  his  humanitarian  school.  Tolstoy  is  not  content  with  pitying 
humanity  for  its  pains;  such  as  poverty  and  prisons.  He  also 
pities  humanity  for  its  pleasures,  such  as  music  and  patriotism." 
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The  Qeanliness  Wl 


THE  United  States  Government  spent  six  million  dollars  to  cl 
up  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
The  Canal  Zone,  lo  miles  wide,  stretching  across  the  Isthr 
is  now  as  healthy  as  any  similar  strip  in  any  part  of  the  United  Sta 

Havana  dirty  was  the  pest  spot  of  the  Western  Hemisph* 
Havana  clean  is  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world. 

The  great  inventions  and  achievements  of  modern  times 
secondary  in  importance  when  compared  with  the  advance  in 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  health. 

The  French  failed  in  Panama  because  conditions  were  unfit 
civilized  life.  Health  failed,  life  failed  and  the  Canal  failed.  The  secre 
health  iscleanliness — cleanlinessof  bodyandcleanlinessof  surroundii 

Statistics  of  great  wars  of  the  past  200  years  show  that  for  e 
man  killed  in  battle,  five  men  died  from  sickness  or  disease. 

In  the  Russian-Japanese  war  the  record  of  the  Japanese  army 
four  killed  in  battle  to  one  by  disease.  In  no  great  war,  ancien 
modern,  was  sanitary  and  hygienic  cleanliness  practiced  as  by  the  J 
anese.  The  battle  losses  on  either  side  were  not  materially  differe 
the  saving  of  life  on  the  Japanese  side  was  off  the  battle  field  throi 
hygienic  cleanliness. 

Wherever  authority  exists  and  is  exerted  for  the  enforcement 
sanitary  and  hygienic  laws  on  a  large  scale,  the  most  astonishing 
tistics  are  obtained;  but,  astounding  and  impressive  as  these  are,  t 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  results  that  would  follow  the  intellig 
application  in  the  home  and  in  the  family  of  those  simple  measu 
which  science  and  experience  have  proven  to  be  effective  and  soun< 
preventing  sickness  and  maintaining  prophylactic  cleanliness. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  The  practice  of  hygienic,  j. 
phylactic  cleanliness  protects  against  disease  and  prevents  the  de^ 
opment  of  minor  causes  into  serious  effects. 

The  standard  of  a  nation's  physical  and  moral  life  is  determii 
by  its  standard  of  prophylactic  and  hygienic  cleanliness. 

The  Many  Uses  of  Dioxogen 


A^^       A  POWErI 
f^TlSEPTIC  AND  Oi 
'J^  INTERNAL  AND  E} 
il,      '^ODOROUS  AND  HM 


LCTAMT 

USE 


^'l-ST    BROADWAY,   N' 


SAMPLE  BOTTLE  FREE 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO..  OI  West  Broidway.  New  York 

Plr.\^r  m.iil  tlie  free  namplr  <>(  Iiioxoein,  and  the  pamphlet 
mrnliunc'l  in  ibe  Literary  Lhgoit  Advrrtiscmcnt. 


N  A  M  F . 


As  a  Mouth  and  Throat  Cleanser,  Dioxogen  bubbles  betwee 
folds  of  the  cheeks  and  throat  and  wherever  substances  in  which  gern 
disinfects  and  mechanically  rt-moves  the  putrefactive  substances.  Its  ta^ 
As  a  Cleanser  of  Cuts,  Wounds,  Sores,  Burns,  and  all  minor  inj 
(pus,  decaying  tissues,  etc.)i  in  wiiich  ^enns  exist.  Furthermore,  it  ki 
or  prevent  quick  natural  healing.  As  a  Cleanser  of  Skin  Pores,  T) 
pimples,  blackheads,  blotches  and  other  complexion  disfigurements.  Af 
and  leaves  the  skin  in  a  smooth  condition,  free  from  smarting  and  irrit: 
As  a  Deodorant,  Dioxogen  stops  bodily  odors  quickly  by  bubblinj 
are   j^roducing  the  odors.      Readers  of  The  Dic.kst,  desiring  to  test  Diox 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMU 


SfPlllFT   No    .  . 


Upon  receipt  of  the  coupon  (under  bottle  to  left)  we  will  mail,  postpzdd,  a  FREE  SAM' 


Our  rMul»<ni  an-  MkM  U)  mention  Thi  I.itkrart  Diukst  when  wrlUnir  to  »dverUierB. 
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ch  Prevente  Disease 


DIOXOGEN  is  a  rational  prophylactic  cleanser.  It  contains  only 
one  active  ingredient — Oxygen — the  recognized  actual  life-sup- 
porting, decay  resisting  cleansing  force  of  the  Universe  ;  oxygen 
n  appreciable  and  definite  quantities  that  can  he  collected,  weighed 
nd  measured ;  oxygen  that  is  perceptible  to  the  senses,  whose  activi- 
ies  can  be  seen  and  felt;  oxygen  that  bubbles  and  foams  when  brought 
nto  contact  with  the  products  of  decay. 

Dioxogen  is  as  effective  an  antiseptic  disinfectant  and  germicide 
s  Bichloride  of  Mercury,  i  to  looo,  but  it  is  harmless. 

Because  of  its  harmlessness  and  because  its  efTectiveness  is  due 
oieiy  to  Oxygen,  it  is  available  for  all  human  purposes. 

In  the  mouth  it  bubbles  and  foams  as  it  cleanses.  On  a  sore  it 
ubbles  and  foams  as  it  cleanses;  on  a  burn  it  bubbles  and  foams  as 
:  cleanses.  On  mucous  membrane  affected  by  discharges  or  inflam- 
lation,  it  bubbles  and  foams  as  it  cleanses. 

In  all  cases  it  is  the  Oxygen  which  is  working,  producing  hygienic 
ifophylactic  cleanliness. 

Dioxogen  has  been  used  by  professional  men  for  over  i6  years, 
t  has  stood  the  test  of  rigid  investigation  and  the  grilling  test  of  time. 

Prophylactic  hygienic  cleanliness  is  very  different  from  ordinary 
oap  and  water  cleanliness.  The  surgeon  knows  that  washing  his 
ands  with  soap  and  water  does  not  make  them  safe  to  handle  oper- 
ting  instruments  or  to  touch  a  wound;  they  must  be  cleansed  of  all 
erms  by  the  use  of  some  antiseptic  cleanser  or  else  the  wound  may 
ecome  infected  and  cause  septic  poisoning. 

The  dentist  knows  that  brushing  the  teeth  does  not  destroy  the 
erm  life  in  the  mouth.  As  with  the  surgeon  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  proper  germicide  or  antiseptic. 

While  there  are  many  ways  of  sterilizing  inanimate  things  there 
s  only  one  way  of  doing  it  with  the  body,  that  is  by  the  in- 
elligent  use  of  some  harmless  but  effective  antiseptic,  germicide 
>r  disinfectant. 

the  Home  and  when  Traveling 


1,  into  tooth  cavities,  around  the  gums  and  teeth,  under  the  tongue,  into 
ould  lodge — places  never  reached  by  the  tooth  brush.  It  kills  the  germ, 
il — pleasant — it  leaves  the  mouth  delightfully,  aseptically,  hygienically  clean, 
ogen  tells  immediately  by  its  bubbling  whenever  it  finds  putrefactive  matter 
ms  and  thoroughly  cleanses  the  tissues  so  that  nothing  remains  to  irritate 
sinfects  and  removes  from  the  pores  the  irn'ta.ng  substances  which  cause 
[jg  Dioxogen  cleanses  the  cuts  and  scratches,  both  the  visible  and  invisible, 
ed  in  this  way  it  is  a  preventative  of  skin  infection  from  unclean  razors, 
nto  the  pores  and  disinfecting  the  substances  lodged  in  the  skin  which 
obtain  a  sample  bottle  by  sending  the  coupon  at  left. 

.  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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CROSSING   THE    DKY  BED  OF    THE    SALI- 
NAS KIVEK   IN   CALIFORNIA. 


DF.SCENIHNG   THE   KAKAIA   GORGE    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 


CAMPI.NG    OIT   WITH    A    MOTOR-CAR    IN 
ENGLAND. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  RACE  OF  OCTOBER  lo 

riiB   $5,000   sweepstakes  race  over  the 
,.i  .T  Long  Lsland  Motor  Parkway  on  Oc- 
tober 10  promises  to  be  highly  successful 
111  .so  far  as  entries  are  concerned.     The.se, 
m    the   last   week   of   September,    already 
numbered   more    than    twenty,    and   addi- 
tions were  "coming  in  daily."    The  grand- 
iiid,    which    was    then    nearly    finished, 
ins  likely  now  to  prove  inadequate  for 
accommodation  of  the  crowd  which  will 
k  places  in  it.     It  will  seat  5,000  persons, 
til  an  estimate  is  that  twice  that  number 

•  )t  seats  could  be  filled.  Spectators  in  great 
numbers  will  therefore  ha\-e  to  find  stand- 
ing places  in  the  parking  i)laces  along  the 
new  cement  course;  but  these  spaces  are 
not   numerous  near  the  grand-stand. 

As  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Xew  York 

ning   Post,    the   stand    is   divided   into 

nine  sections  and  each  contains  thirty-four 

tioxes.     Seats  rise  behind  them  in  tiers,  all 

( overed  so  that  the  weather  can  not  inter- 

fi  re   with    the   comfort   of  spectators.      In 

o  of  rain  on  the  day  of  the  races,  "that 

t  of  the  course  that  lies  on  the  parkway 

n   be   safe,   a.%   the   cement   will   not   be 

ccted.  and   there  will  be  no  danger  of 

kidding,  no  matter  how  hard  the  storm 

:  i.iy  be."     But  on  the  eleven  miles  of  road 

'  side  of  the  parkway  "it  will  be  necessary 

cars  to  slow  up,  but  when  pa.ssing  the 

md-stand   they  can   go    at   the   highest 

I  cc'd."       This    writer    .says     that     Lewis 

Strang,  who  has  ]>iloted  cars  to  several  vic- 

•  lies  and  who  hoj)es  to  drive  in  the  sweep- 

kcs,  has  made  a  suggestion  which  may 
.idojjted  by  the  Commission  having  the 
ng- Island  race  in  charge.     He  .says: 


"There  will  be  so  much  passing  on  the 
broad  cement  cour.se  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  drivers  or  their  mechanics  to 
keep  an  eye  behind  for  apjiroaching  cars. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  important  for 
drivers  to  know  when  they  are  about  to  be 
pa.s.sed.  In  order  that  they  may  have  a 
fair  warning  the  flagmen,  who  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  short  intervals  all  around  the 
circuit,  have,  in  addition  to  their  flags  for 
siTjnalling  'road  clear'  and  'danger,'  black 
flags  by  which  they  can  indicate  to  an 
approaching  car  that  another  car  is  close 
behind  and  trying  to  ])ass.  This  will  allow 
the  driver  of  the  car  ahead  to  keep  to  the 
right,  as  the  rules  require  and  ])ermit  the 
other  contestant  to  get  by  if  his  car  is  fast 
enough." 

SHIPPING    PRIVATE   CARS    TO    EUROPE 
AND   BACK 

So  many  Americans  ha\e  loured  Europe 
this  summer  in  inotor-cars  that  The  Auto- 
car han  been  moved  to  "get  a  few  partic- 
ulars of  the  way  in  which  they  transferred 
themselves  and  their  cars  across  the  At- 
lantic." Apijlication  for  information  was 
made  to  a  firm  of  .shipping  and  forwarding 
agents  in  Liverpool  who  had  "handled 
no  less  than  fifty  cars  for  American  tourists 
during  the  pre.sent  .season."  By  them 
typical  cases  were  described  as  follows: 

"About  ten  days  before  the  intending 
tourist  (who  hailed  from  Chicago)  antic- 
ipated leaving  New  York,  he  ran  his  car 
into  this  firm's  packing  warehouse  in 
Chicago.  It  was  there  cased  and  brought 
to  New  York,  where  it  was  shipped  to 
Naples  by  the  same  steamer  by  which  he 
was  sailing.  At  Na])les  the  car  was  uncased 
by  the  firm's  agent  and  delivered  to  the 
owner's  chauffeur,  the  case  being  knocked 
down  and  shipjjcd  to  the  firm  in  Liverpool. 
The  owner  toured  through  Italy,  Germany, 


Switzerland,  Spain,  France,  and  England, 
finally  arriving  at  Li\erpool  just  in  time  U.> 
join  a  steamer  on  his  return  passage  to 
Chicago.  A  representative  of  the  shipping 
firm  met  him  and  took  over  his  car  and 
chauffeur;  recased  the  car  in  the  original 
case  in  which  it  was  shipped  to  Naples,  and 
reshipped  it  to  Chicago.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  the  tourist  had  no  trouble 
whatsoever  in  the  matter  of  his  car;  he 
simply  released  it  a  few  days  before  leaving 
Chicago,  took  it  up  on  his  arrival  at  Naples, 
used  it  until  the  actual  time  of  his  sailing 
on  his  return  jjassage  from  Liverpool,  and 
took  it  over  again  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  in  (^hicago. 

"Another  instance  of  a  Chicago  million- 
aire may  be  cited.  This  gentleman  notified 
his  chauffeur  that  he  was  leaving  for  a 
tour  in  Europe.  The  chauffeur  ran  the 
car  to  the  firm's  packing-house  in  Chicago, 
where  it  was  cased  up  and  shipped  to 
Liverpool  by  the  Celtic,  by  which  steamer 
the  chauffeur  also  sailed.  The  Celtic  ar- 
rived at  Liveri)ool  at  5  p.m.  on  a  Friday; 
the  car  was  landed  on  Saturday  morning, 
being  uncased  and  in  garage  at  11.30  the 
same  morning,  and  the  chauffeur  started 
for  London.  The  owner  arrived  at  Liver- 
pool by  the  Liisila)iia,  and  went  direct  to 
London  on  the  boat  train.  On  his  arrival 
at  London  about  4  p.m.  he  found  his  car 
waiting  at  Euston  to  drive  him  to  his  hotel. 

"A  third  instance  of  the  kind  was  that 
of  a  Chicago  gentleman  who  called  at  the 
firm's  Chicago  office  at  noon  on  Monday, 
May  25th,  and  advised  them  that  he  was 
leaving  New  York  by  the  Maiirctania  on 
June  3d.  He  was  anxious  to  have  his  car 
arrive  at  Liverpool  before  him,  if  it  could 
not  be  shii)i)ed  by  the  Mauretaiiia  (which 
was  imjjossible  owing  to  her  small  hatch - 
way.s).  The  firm's  Chicago  olVice  imme- 
diately 'jihoned  to  New  York  and  booked 
space  for  the  .shipment  of  the  car  tm  the 
armania,  leaving  New  York  on  May  30th. 
(Continued  on  page  3/^.) 
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Q6e  Past  and 
Future  of 


Reich's 

Crape  Juice 

Every  year  since  the  first  year  the  output  of  Welch's 
Grajje  .Juice  has  been  increased  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent.  This  was  not  because  it  was  made  better,  but 
simply  because  more  people  found  out  how  good  it  was. 

The  plans  for  tlie  increase  in  next  year's  output  include 
doubling  the  ca])acity  of  our  plant. 

Wo  arc  located  in  the  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt — The  World's  Vineyard  for 
Concord  Grapes — and  we  use  only  Concords.  Our  plant  is  ecpiipped  with 
every  facility  for  handling  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  grapes  a  day  during 
the  season,  the  juice  of  the  fresh  grapes  being  immediately  sterilized  and 
hermetically  sealed  in  five-gallon  glass  containers.  Welch's  Grape  Juice  is 
free  from  alcohol,  it  contains  no  preservative,  it  is  just  what  it  claims 
to  be — the  pure  unfermented  juice  of  choicest  Concord  Grapes. 

Remember  that  Welch's    Grape    Juice  is  never    sold  under  a 
dealer's  private  label  or  under  other  than  tlie  regular  Welch  label. 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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"  NATIONAL '^ 

Ready-Made    Garments 

Winter  Style  Book  FREE 

The  •'  NATIONAL"  Style  Book  (sent  KKKKi  shows 
a  complete  line  of  Readv-Made  Apparel  for  Women  and 
Children.  It  gives  you  the  desirable  New  York  Fashions. 
It  gives  yoii,  complete,  all  the  chanRes  in  Style- all  the 
nevr  Trimmed  Skirts  and  Hats  and  84  different  new 
Readv  Made  Coats   offered   at   "NATIONAL"    prices. 

VouT  KRE  E  copy  of  this  new  "NATION  AL"  Style  Book 
is  waiting  for  you  to  write  for  it.    Won't  you  do  it  to-day? 

jhis  is  YOUR 
Style 

Book 
FREE 

Write  For  It  To-day 

n  addition  to  the  69  Man- 
ailorcd"NAI10NAL" 
..its  and  Skirts,  all  M.ide- 
Order,  this  Style  Book 
iws  the  following  Ready- 
Made  Goods  : 

Coctumet  Coali  Wai»t«  Fur»  Boa* 

Rain-CoaU  Skirl*  Cor»el»  Plume*      HaU 

Sweater*  Kimonoi        Hosiery        Petticoat* 

Mis*e*',  Infant*'  and  Children'*  Wear 


"NATIONAL" 
Ready-Made 
Coats 


The  new   Direc- 
toire    Models  and 
Empire  effects  are 
included  in  the 
84  modebi  of 
Ready-Made 
Co  a  ta  for 
Women, 
Misses  and 
Children 
a  h  o  w  n 
In     the 
"  NATIONAL" 
Style    Book. 
These    two    new 
Coats   are    typical 
"NATIONAL" 
Styles  —  offered  at 
"NATIONAL" 
prices.      Expressive 
prepild  to  anv  part 
of  Ibe  Ualled  States. 


$2298 

Etprt«ajtf 
Prfp«i<l 


Ho.  C  DOI 
$1598 

EiprrsKage 
Prtpaid 


Nn     C   'U)l       '^"^  Semi-Fitted  Black   Broadcloth 
*'*'•    ^   UV1«     Coal  trimmed  with  satin  over  the  shoul- 


der* and  to  the  hip  line  at  back,  and  down  the  sides.  Fancy 
garniture  at  neck.  I)eep  Dirc-toire  plaits  at  the  sides, 
front  and  >>ack.  Black  satin  lining;  interlining  to  hips. 
Length  about  50  inches.  Si/es  32  to  44  bust.  Price 
$15.98.     Expre**age  prepaid. 

Nn  C  ^7R  Directoire  Model  of  Black  Broad- 
MU.  VOfO.  c|o,|,  Has  a  fitted  back  and -semi-fitted 
front  ;  trimmed  in  Kick  with  broad  satin  bands  and  with 
deep  plait  introduced  behiw  the  waist  line.  Has  stylish 
Ulrcctoiie  trimmed  revcrs  and  plait  over  the  shoulders  in 
front  and  down  the  entire  length,  (tivinif  slender  effect.  Slit 
at  the  side*  in  shrath  effec  t  Lined  throuirhout  wiih  satin 
interlined  to  the  liijis.  I.ingth  a'>'»iit  50  inches.  Sizes  3a 
to  44  bust.    Price  $22.98.     E*pre**aBe  prepaid. 


The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

K.orj  "NATlnSi!."  lUm^nl  h»  th>.  '  >  t  TKIN  «  I,  (.  I  tHA<ITr.K 
TtQ-  *lta«k><l  >  •■(■■•d  (uarialt"  to  rrfunil  joiir  vtonrj  II  }ua 
•  r*  M«t  uU«ar4. 

W*  pr*paT  bII  ripr^M  #h*rr#«OB  "  KATIOKAl.**  |r*m*DU  t«  **7 
part  •!  U«  I'alUd  hlal^t. 

National  Cloak  Sc  Suit  Co. 

229  West  24th  St.,  New  Yorlc  City 

LarttsI  Ladle*'  Oatlllllaf  hxlablUhmeni  la  the  World 

Mail  Ordtrt  Only.  No  Afntt  or  Branchmt. 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  512.) 

Without  returning  to  his  home,  the  owner 
had  hi.s  car  run  straight  into  the  packing- 
hou.se,  the  packers  worked  all  night  on  it, 
and  it  left  Chicago  cased  on  Tuesday 
morning.  May  26th,  arriving  in  New  York 
just  in  time  to  be  lifted  on  to  the  Carmania 
and  shipped  to  Liverpool.  The  Carmania 
arrived  at  Liverpool  on  Sunday,  June  ^th. 
The  car  was  uncased  on  Monday  morning, 
and  driven  into  garage.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  owner  the  following  morning  the  car 
was  at  the  landing-stage  awaiting  him  in 
order  to  drive  him  direct  to  his  hotel. 
Subsequently  the  owner  left  for  London, 
thence  went  to  Gennany,  and  toured  the 
Continent.  The  return  of  his  car  was 
carried  out  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  others  to  which  we  have  referred." 

THE   GRAND   PRIX   AT   SAVANNAH 

.■\t  Savannah  on  Thanksgi\'ing  Day, 
which  comes  this  year  on  Nov.  26,  will 
be  run  the  Grand  Prix  motor-car  race. 
It  already  promises  to  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  interest 
of  the  course  itself  apart  from  the  race. 
Some  of  the  points  deserving  of  special 
notice  are  set  forth  in  a  recent  paper  issued 
by  the  automobile  club  of  Savannah,  which 
calls  the  course  "the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  roadway  in  the  United  States." 
The  statement  says  further: 

"Shaded,  macadamized  driveways  now 
wind  through  fertile,  level  country  where, 
in  the  long  ago,  the  old  Indian  chieftain, 
Tomochichi,  and  his  braves  roamed  the 
primeval  forest  at  will.  The  scenes 
viewed  along  the  course  are  so  constantly 
varied  and  changing  that  no  one  portion 
of  it  reminds  one  of  any  other  portion,  and 
each  successive  mile  brings  out  something 
unmistakably  interesting.  Bethesda,  the 
home  of  the  Union  Society  and  a  refuge 
for  orphan  boys,  is  situated  close  to  the 
course.  The  foundation  of  this  institution 
was  laid  on  March  25th,  1740,  by  George 
Whitefield.  As  an  attest  to  the  soundness 
of  the  moral  teachings  of  Bethesda,  several 
of  Savannah's  leading  business  men  can 
lay  claim  to  having  been  brought  up 
within  the  walls  of  this  ancient,  honored, 
beneficent,  uplifting  association. 

■  Further  on  the  course  lies  Montgomery 
and  Beaulie,  summer  resorts  for  hundreds 
of  Savannhians.  Thunderbolt,  also  known 
as  'the  town  of  Warsaw,'  is  another  at- 
tractive point  along  the  route.  A  legend 
of  this  place  has  it  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  a  bolt  of  lightning  striking 
a  tree,  running  down  to  the  roots,  and, 
tearing  these  out,  causing  a  gushing,  cool- 
ing stream  of  mineral  water  to  flow  there- 
from. That  this  may  be  only  mythical 
is  admitted,  but  it  is  true  that  here  may 
be  found  one  of  the  finest  springs  of  water 
in  existence." 

IN    RESTRAINT    OF    THOUGHTLESS 
DRIVING 

Prince  Francis  of  Teck,  of  the  British 
royal  family,  has  addrest  to  The  Car 
(London)  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  dust- 
raising  and  inconsiderate  driving  in  gen- 
eral, which  ought  to  have  good  influence 
alike  on  owners  and  chauffeurs.  The  points 
made  are  not  without  application  to  condi- 
tions in  this  country  as  well  as  to  those  in 
England.  Prince  Francis,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Royal  Automobile  Club,  says  ex- 
j)ericnce  points  to  "the  necessity  of  attack- 


IF  YOlIU  DINNKK  DISTRESSKS 

half  a  U'litpcKiii  of  Ilnvi'fdnl'n  Arid  I'lm^pUalr  In  half 
a  CIB.SH  of  water  lirlDgA  quick  relief— ma/(*«  diQrMion 
naXural  aiui  eaity. 


ing  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view 
of  road  construction  more  than  from  the 
point  of  view  of  motor-car  construction." 
Until  the  problem  can  be  taken  in  hand 
and  solved  from  that  point  of  view,  he 
"would  enjoin  all  motor  drivers  and  motor- 
car owners  to  consider  the  conditions  of 
our  roads  as  we  find  them,  and  to  drive 
accordingly."     He  then  adds: 

"Few  people,  and  least  of  all  those  whose 
cars  are  of  the  limousine  or  laudaulette 
type,  or  whose  cars  are  furnished  with  a 
glass  screen  in  front  of  the  driver,  car 
estimate — unless  the  vehicle  be  fitted  with 
a  reliable  speedometer — the  speed  at  which 
they  travel. 

"I  would,  as  a  first  effort  to  diminish  the 
outcry  against  motors  on  account  of  dust, 
earnestly  request  all  owners  to  provide 
their  cars  with  a  speedometer,  of^  which 
there  are  a  number  of  reliable  patterns, 
as  I  am  confident  that  this  would  have 
the  immediate  effect  of  greatly  reducing 
the  speed  at  which  some  vehicles  now — 
unconsciously,  I  am  convinced — approach 
comers  and  travel  through  villages  and 
towns. 

"The  nuisance  caused  by  dust  would  be 
much  reduced  if  drivers  and  occupants  of 
cars  would  ascertain  if  their  cars  are  raising 
dust  or  not.  This  can  be  easily  done  by 
looking  back  occasionally,  or  by  the  use  of 
mirrors  on  the  car." 

Prince  Francis  takes  up  other  matters 
' '  in  regard  to  which  the  greatest  considera- 
tion should  be  given  by  drivers,"  naming 
them  as  follows: 

(a)  Overtaking  or  passing  other  vehicles, 
cyclists,  or  pedestrians  at  such  an  im- 
moderate speed  as  to  cause  nervousness, 
unnecessary  inconvenience,  or  vexation  by 
dust  or  mud. 

(b)  Passing  tramcars  or  other  public- 
service  vehicles  when  pa  sengers  are  en- 
tering or  alighting. 

(c)  Overtaking  and  passing  of  another 
motor  vehicle  when  the  latter  is  proceeding 
cautiously  downhill,  or  is  approaching  a 
comer,  or  proceeding  through  traffic. 

(d)  The  nonobser\-ance  of  the  rule  of  the 
road  when  turning  a  comer  or  a  bend  to 
the  right;  for  instance,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  dangerous  to  take  right-hand  comers 
as  tho  they  were  left-hand  comers,  thereby 
courting  disaster  or  causing  grave  incon- 
venience to  others. 

He  declares  his  intention  "to  lay  pro- 
positions before  the  committee  of  the  Club, 
when  it  reassembles  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month,  to  the  effect  that  the  Club 
shall  devote  its  almost  exclu.sive  atten- 
tion during  the  autumn  and  winter  months 
to  the  careful  study  of  the  dust  question, 
and  the  causes  of  and  remedies  for  the 
complaints  made  against  motors  and  mo- 
torists generally."  He  hoj)es,  during  the 
year  1909,  to  make  this  work  "the  primary 
work  of  the  Club  on  account  of  its  para- 
mount importance."  Technical  work 
"should  occupy  a  .secondary  position  until 
the  dust  question  has  been  in  some  degree 
settled,  and  until  .some  effective  means 
has  been  found  for  checking  inconsiderate 
driving." 

THE   TARRING   OF   ROADS 

The  French  ajjpear  to  have  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  .success  in  their  work  of  tarring 
roads.  A  writer  in  the  Autocar  says  this 
is  the  ca.se,  "despite  complaints  that  have 
liccn  made  from  time  to  time  that  the  tar 
breaks  up  in  patches  and  leaves  pools  of 

(Continued  on  page  $i6.) 
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THE    FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES   OF 
REST,   RECUPERATION    AND    HEALTH 

THE  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  not  merely  a  place  where  people  regain  more  or  less  health.     It  is  far  more  than  that. 
It  is  a  great  "University  of  Health"  in   which  the  fundamental  principles  of  health   are  practiced;    a  place  where  the 
results  of   erroneous  eating,  drinking  and  living  are  shown  clearly,  and  where  the  theories,  principles  and  practices  of 
right  living  are  demonstrated  by  precept  and  example. 

Its  lectures,  addresses,  exhibitions,  exercises  and  School  of  Health   (all  optional)  furnish  sound  training  in  health  building. 
The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium    comprises  200  or  more  kinds  of  baths,  including  Nauheim  and  Electric  light,  besides  electricity, 
Finsen  ray,  massage,  mechanical   vibration,  manual  Swedish  movements,  indoor  swimming  pools,  great  gymnasium  with  class 
and  individual  instructors,  trained  nurses,  expert  bath  attendants,  both  men  and  women,  etc.,  etc. 

The  appointments  of   The   Sanitarium  for   the  comfort  and  well-being  of  its  patrons  are  of  the  finest,  modern  luxurious 
and  hygienic  type.     Its  indoor  palm  garden,  spacious  parlors,  quiet  rest  foyers,  promenade  porches,  cheerful  dining  rooms  with 
beautiful  landscape  views,  hygienic  bedrooms,  kitchens,  etc.,  are  all  designed  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  and  the  sound 
health  building  of  its  patrons. 

Seven  acres  of  indoors  under  perfect  hygienic  control  in  an  ideal  climate  for 
health  building. 

There  is  nothing  monotonous  about  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.  There  is  a  con- 
tinual diversity  of  entertainments,  wholly  optional,  to  suit  the  wishes  and  purposes  of 
all  guests.  Here  one  meets  interesting  guests  from  every  .State  and  country.  As  a 
place  of  rest  and  recuperation  for  the  worn-out,  the  nervous,  the  tired  and  the  sick,  The 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  known  all  over  the  world  for  the  results  which  it  accomplishes. 

The  Rates  are  very  Moderate   J^f'^  ^"^  ''^T'  !"'^*"8 

J  baths,  services  of  bath  attend- 

ants and  necessary  medical  attention,  COST  LESS  at  The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium, 
than  board  and  room  alone  at  many  first-class  Winter-resort  hotels. 

The  beautiful  illustrated  Portfolio  containing  60  pictures  of  The  Sanitarium,  inte- 
rior and  exterior,  showing  something  of  its  social  side  and  pleasures,  as  well  as  its  serious 
work,  its  elegant  appointments  ai;d  costly  equipments,  will  be  mailed  free  to 
teTf:.g_        readers  of   Literary    Digest  who  are  seeking  a  sanitarium  where   rest   and 
y,'^>.,  health-building  are  paramount  to  every  other  consideration.     Address  BOX  91. 

THE    SANITARIUM,   Battle   Creek,   Mich. 
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MICHELIN 

TIRES 

Half  the  Automobiles 
in  Europe  use  Michelin 
Tires. 

Why?^ 

Michelins  vxere  the 
first  tires  manufactured 
en  a  large  scale. 

Europeans  know  that 
the  Michelin  policy  is 
one  of  ceaseless  research, 
practical  and  theoreti- 
cal, based  on  scientific 
principle,  into  the  past, 
present  and  future  of 
pneumatic  tires. 

Michelin  manufacture 
is  so  precise,  that  no  tire 
can  be  made  better  than 
another.  Even  the  most 
important  races  are  won 
on  tires  taken  from 
stock. 

The  American  factory 
has  been  established  14 
months.  It  is  the  largest 
tire  factory  in  America, 
and  yet  it  has  been  work- 
ing at  double  capacity, 
that  is,  u'ith  a  day  and  a 


nio;ht   force,    for    the    last 
six  months. 

Ours  is  a  country 
where  Salesmanship  has 
been  brought  to  an  exact 
science. 

Consequently  it  was 
not  exceptional  selling 
ability  that  made  Mich- 
elin Tires  so  widely  used 
here   in    so   short   a   time. 

But  there  is  a  reason. 

Michelins  are  the  best 
tires  in  the  world. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY 

MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  II.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES 

McXi  VOr.k.  17i;:i  llroii(i»;i>  ^47  JffTfrion  A»»..  HKTROIT 

flliniiO,  i:i44  MMiiKiiii  \\*.  ami  Kurlid  4v».,  ri,F.VKIiSI> 

ltO^T(l^,  H'J.')  i;o»Uton  St  li  KMt  r»irai  iic.  UMVKR 

lUTni.O,  mis  M«iii  St.  12(«i  N».  «aiii  «..  I.OS  lltKI.ICs 

rillU.  :!.M  >   llrnud  St.       :!08-314\iin\l»v\T«  .S\k  KRAJtLsrO 


ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

Ilij-  n  S.I'OMKKOY.M.D.  Vital  .«ut,'«cstioi)s  toward 
making  till-  coiijuifal  ostato  Ix'tli  sacnwl  aiifl  liappv. 
lSiTl)|).    Price.  .«!  (M).  ITNK  .'v:  W  AdNAI.LS  CO.,  N.  Y. 


STYLF 

ECONOMY 


tlTHOLllM 

Collar^      j-i  jT 
Settled?^ 

once  and  for  all"— no  laundry 
Ijills  (If  worn-out  collars.  With 
LITHOI.I  N  you  always  have  a 
perfect  collar  at  liaiul    the 
one  you  are  wnarinj;     if 
soik'd,  just  take  it  off 
and  wipe  white  as  new 
with  a  damp  cloth. 


Litholin 

Waterproofed  Linen 
Cedar*  and  Cuff* 


rr.-|,rt,f<.  Iir.l.l-     III     Til     KM'I 
Irli- xnil  Icmk    likr  rpfiilnr 
.urn.   «hi.  h  tlirr  iif'.  Lilly 
>nl.-r.t>r....ri-il     Will.n.r 
■..u  «IA  I.  yrnr.     N.i  Wilt 
■  if.   .  rni  kill!  nr    friljilll. 

Collars 

25c. 

Cuffs 

50c. 


If  not  at  your  deal- 
er's sendj  K  ■  V  i  n  R 
styles,  sue.  nuni- 
Ix'r  wanted,  with 
remittance,  and  we 
will  mail,  postpaid, 
Hooklet  of  styles 
free  on  re<iuest. 

The 

Fiberloid 

Co. 

Dept.  I J 
7  WiTcrly  Pl«£«.  N.V. 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

{(.  onttnutd  jrom  piigc  .11  4> 

water  in  rainy  weather."  Apparently,  says 
the  writer,  these  trouble.s  are  being  over- 
come "as  experience  is  gained  in  the  aji- 
plication  of  tar."     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"Many  hundreds  of  miles  of  road  are 
tarred  by  comjianies  which  have  been 
formed  to  carry  out  this  work.  This  is 
only  done  in  cases  where  the  road  is  newly 
made.  When  the  metals  have  had  timt- 
to  settle  and  liind,  the  dust  is  carefully 
swept  off  the  road  and  the  tar  is  applied 
by  a  machine  like  a  watering-cart  with 
perforated  pipes  and  a  broom.  Gravel  is 
scattered  over  the  road  while  the  tar  is 
still  soft.  As  the  French  roads  are  heavily 
cambered  the  surface  is  well  drained  in 
wet  weather,  and  the  only  failures  seem 
to  be  in  tarring  the  public  promenades, 
where  the  tar-dust  kills  the  trees  and  spoils 
the  gardens,  l)ut  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
cunsideralile  quantities  of  fine  sand  are 
used  lor  l>inding  the  metal  so  as  to  get  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface. 

"Altho  tarring  is  more  or  less  success- 
ful as  a  means  of  preventing  dust,  it 
is  still  only  regarded  as  a  palliative,  and 
a  real  solution  can  only  be  found  by  em- 
ploying new  systems  of  road  construction. 
Besides  the  laying  of  dust  there  is  the 
wear  of  the  road,  and  this  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  road  surveyor  than  the 
dust  is  for  the  road  user.  Some  hold  that 
we  must  aV)andcm  the  belief  that  the  motor- 
car is  less  destructixe  to  the  road  than  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle.  One  motor-car  with 
smooth  tires  will,  of  course,  do  less  damage 
than  a  wagon  drawn  l)y  horses,  but  the 
road  surveyor  sulTers  from  the  nightmare 
of  a  dozen  cars  for  one  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicle, all  of  them  with  non-skid  tires,  ta- 
king bends  and  corners  at  high  speeds, 
and  cutting  u\)  the  surface  as  the  heavy 
vehicles  tend  to  skid  outward  and  are  only 
held  by  the  stccl-sludded  tires  which  grip 
onto  the  road.  The  roads  have  becon.e 
so  bad  in  the  neigh1)orhood  of  Paris  as  the 
result  of  the  increased  traOic  that  nil  sorts 
of  experiments  are  being  made  with  sys 
tems  of  road  construction,  and  much 
valual)le  data  will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming 
at  the  International  Road  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Paris  next  month,  but  government 
has  not  l)een  able  to  wait  for  the  results  of 
these  deliberations  before  putting  some  of 
the  main  roads  In  order,  and  contracts  have 
already  been  given  out  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  seven  of  the  fourteen  national  roads 
leading  out  of  Paris.  Most  of  these  roads 
are  at  i)rcsent  made  with  big  granite  setts 
])laced  on  a  layer  of  sand.  They  are  verv 
dural)le,  but  the  stones  in  time  wear  rouncf , 
thus  leaving  big  sj^aces  between  them, 
which  are  terrible  for  the  tires  and  sjirings 
of  motor-cars.  The  roads  are  now  being 
made  with  a  foundation  of  beton,  on  which 
are  placed  small  granite  setts  which  wear 
flat,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  satis- 
factorily meet  the  new  conditions  of  traffic 
until  such  time  as  a  better  system  of  road 
construction  is  introduced." 

At  an  exjiosition  in  Toulouse  during  the 
])ast  season  were  shown  samples  of  a  hard 
brown  substance,  which  it  ai>peared  was 
ordinary  macadam  broken  up  to  show  the 
cfTect  of  its  treatment  by  tar  under  a  new 
jiroce.ss.  Of  this  treatment  the  writer  in 
the  Autocar  says: 

"The  tar  is  not  brushed  over  when  hot, 
as  is  usually  the  ca.se,  but  it  is  first  of  all 
spread  over  the  road  and  then  fired,  the 
jirocess  of  burning  apj)arently  causing  the 
(luid  tar,  which  is  almost  in  a  volatile  state, 
to  j)enetrate  into  the  surface.  In  the 
sam])lcs  shown  it  had  j'one  to  ,i  depth  of 
more  Mian  four  inches.    The  macadam  had. 
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lo  all  intents  and  purposes,  been  welded 
together  right  down  to  the  foundation,  and 
in  view  of  its  thickness,  it  seemed  capable 
of  withstanding  the  heaviest  tratVic.  We 
can  not  say  whether  there  are  any  draw- 
backs which  have  prevented  the  adoption 
of  this  systein,  but  the  inventor,  who  is 
an  architect  at  Audi,  was  able  to  show 
testimonials  ci)ncerning  the  success  of  his 
process,  which  is  not  patented,  but  is 
offered  freely  to  road  surveyors  who  care 
to  try  it." 

OVER  THE   MONT   CENIS 

A  writer  in  The  Car  (London)  describes 
in  enthusiastic  terms  the  exhilaration  of  a 
trip  by  car  from  Turin  over  the  Alps  by 
the  Mont-Cenis  pass.  "Not  in  the  whole  of 
Kurope,"  says  he,  "is  there  a  parcours  so 
magnificently  attractive  from  the  auto- 
mobilist's  point  of  view.  You  may  reach 
higher  ground  on  several  other  passes;  you 
may  find  scenery  that  is  more  picturesque; 
and  if  you  merely  want  to  boast  of  the 
stiff  gradients  you  have  climbed  or  the 
corners  you  have  tackled  you  can  find 
these  also  in  plenty  elsewhere.  Neverthe- 
less these  factors  are  all  combined  on  the 
Mont-Cenis  route.  The  height  to  be 
attained  is  nearly  7,000  ft.,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  despised  considering  that  one  starts 
froin  the  plains;  there  are  zigzags  that  will 
lest  j-our  steering  skill  without  it  being 
overtaxed,  and  the  scenery,  tho  not 
unrivalled,  is  undeniably  grand."  Apart 
from  the  scenery,  there  is  great  delight  in 
the  highway  itself — a  superb  jMece  of  road- 
building: 

"Its  breadth  is  amazing;  its  surface  is 
])ractically  perfect;  its  grading  is  engin- 
eered with  superlative  skill,  and  long  before 
vou  have  reached  the  summit  from  either 
side  you  have  placed  the  constructive 
genius  of  Napoleon  the  Great  on  a  higher 
pinnacle  than  ever.  The  road  cost  13,- 
500,000  francs,  and  remains  a  monument 
for  all  time  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
where  road-making  is  regarded  from  the 
national  instead  of  the  parochial  point  of 


'■  We  have  used  Pnstnm  for  the  past  eight 
years,"  writes  a  Wis.  lady,  "and  drink  it 
three  times  a  day.     We  never  tire  of  it. 

"For  several  j'ears  I  could  scarcely  eat 
anything  on  account  of  dyspepsia,  bloating 
after  meals,  palpitation,  sick  iieadache — in 
fact  was  in  such  misery  and  distress  I  tried 
living  on  hot  water  and  toast  for  nearly  a  year. 

'■  I  had  quit  coffee,  the  cause  of  my  trouble, 
and  was  using  hot  water,  but  this  was  not 
nourishing. 

"Hearing  of  Postnm  I  began  drinking  il 
and  my  ailments  disappeared,  and  now  1 
can  eat  anything  I  want  without  trouble. 

"  My  parents  and  husband  had  about  the 
same  ex]")erience.  INIother  would  often  suffer 
after  eating,  while  yet  drinking  coffee.  My 
husband  was  a  great  coffee  drinker  and  suf- 
fered from  indigestion  atid  headache. 

"  After  he  stopped  c<  )ffee  and  began  Postum 
both  ailments  left  him.  He  will  not  drink 
anything  else  ni>w  and  we  have  it  three 
times  a  day.  I  could  write  more  but  am  no 
gusher— only  state  plain  facts." 

Name  given  by  Postura  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "the  Eoad  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  re&d  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Are  You  Getting  the  Dust 

FROM  OTHER  MEN'S  CARS  ? 

Are  you  weary  of  being  passed  on  the  road  ? 
Do  the  other  fellows  shoot  by  as  your  motor  labors  up  hill  ? 
Does  your  car  advertise  you  with  its  noise  ? 
Do  you  have  to  shift  gears  in  and  out  of  traffic  ?  And  on  grades  ? 
Are  you  a  profitable  patron  of  repair  shops  ? 
Have  you  grown  tired  of  cranking  every  morning— and  some- 
times on  the  street  before  gaping  crowds  ? 
Then  cheer  up — your  relief  is  here. 
No  more  humiliation  for  you,  Mr.  Owner,  when  you  drive  a 


Has  six  cylinders,  because  fewer  cylinders  are 
mechanically  insufficient. 

Runs  as  sweetly  and  as  quietly  as  a  I7-jewel 
chronometer. 

Makes  play  of  hill  climbing. 

Has  all  the  power  any  normal  man  ever  needs, 
with  plenty  of  power  in  reserve  for  use  just  when  you 
want  it. 

Gives  any  speed  from  minimum  to  maximum  on 
high  gear,  in  evidence  of  its  supreme  flexibility. 

Carries  its  starting  crank  in  the  tool  box, 
because  it  has  a  mechanical  infallible  self-starter — 
a  starter  that  starts.  Push  a  button  and  away  she 
goes. 

And  keeps  out  of  repair  shops.  Ten  Winton 
Sixes  in  the  hands  of  10  individual  owners  ran 
65,687.4  miles  (more  than  twice  around  the  world) 
on  $1  upkeep  for  each  4343  miles.  Sounds  impos- 
sible, doesn't  it  ?  But  get  our  book  of  sworn  records 
— note  the  men  who  made  these  affidavits — men  of 
high  standing  in  New  York,  Boston,  Brooklyn, 
Atlantic  City,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and 
Chicago — read  the  month-to-raonth  statements,  and 
then  try  the  Winton  Six. 


That  will  make  you  want  one  of  these  marvelous 
cars — cars  that  satisfy  the  most  exacting  owners — 
cars  that  Go  the  Route  Like  Coasting  Down  Hill. 

And  the  price — that's  convincing,  too.  Five 
passenger,  48.6  horse-power  Winton  Six  at  $3000. 
No  better  car  anywhere  at  any  price.  We  have  a 
bigger  and  more  powerful  Winton  Six — a  seven  pas- 
senger, 60  horse-power  car,  with  four-speed  trans- 
mission, at  $4500.  Greatest  motor  car  value  you 
ever  saw. 

Write  today  for  literature.  Winton  Six  catalog 
throws  new  light  on  sixes,  gives  facts  and  avoids 
platitudes.  Booklets  give  sworn  records  showing 
how  ten  Winton  Sixes  traveled  on  an  upkeep  expense 
of  $1  for  each  4343  miles,  and  detail  our  $2500  plan  to 
benefit  owners. 

Better  write  now. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Winton  Branch  houses  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Ohicago. 
-Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  Winton 
agencies  in  all  iuiportaut  places. 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  the-se  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  CoMPLFTE  Serifs  of 
books  pu  ..ibhed  on  i.eucate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  uiulerstooci  by 
every  person  and  information  piven 
which  shnnld  not  be  hidden  by  fiKe  or  foolish  modesty. 
C.jiument.i:d  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  liooks  to  girls  and  women. 
"Tonne  Boy."  "Young  Girl. " 

"Youngf  Man."  "  Young  Woman." 

•'Tonne  Iln«ban«I."  "Young  Wife-." 

"Man  of  Forty-flve."        "Woman  of  F'orty-Bre." 

$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Tir  Pablbhiiig  Co.,  562  Church  Rid?.,  1.' th  &  lluce,  Pbilu.,  Pa. 


Ai  Lasif 

A    I'crfort    Sharpener 
For  Doiible-eclpe 
.Safety  Itazur  lllades 

It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  all 
shavers,  that  a  blade  un- 
stropped  becomes  more 
dull  with  each  successive  shave. 

A  few  sr>conds'  use  of  the  Sh  ar/tttulc  k 

holder  and  .strop  maintains  the  new-blade  effect 
and  prolongs  ihe  lifo  of  the  blade  at  least  three 
times.     Simplicity  itself. 

You  cannot  cut  the  strop.  Price,  including 
strop,  only  50  cents  If  yoiu-  dealer  does  not 
keep  it  order  direct  of  the 

SAFETY    SUPPLY    CO.,     Troy,    N.    Y. 
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Simplicity  .intl  power  are  the  features  which  make  the  Atlas  Two-Cycle, 
Two-Cviinder  ensiiiie  unequalled   for  the  Town  Car. 

The  siniplesi  engine  made,  valveless,  ivith  Jive  t/tovhtg  parts  only,  two 
cylinders  operating  on  tlie  two-cycle  principle,  giving  extreme  flexibility  with 
practically  tlie  same  power  as  the  four-cvcle,  four-cylinder  engine  minus  half 
the  weight,  and  iialf  the  space,  and  without  any  complicated  moving  parts, 
giving  maximum  power  witii   minimum   weight  for  space  occupied. 

A  non-adjustable,  silent  and  fool-proof 
engine,  its  wonderful  flexibility  practically 
eliminating  the  changing  of  speed  gears  on 
crowded  city  streets. 

Luxuriously  appointed,  and  embodying 
every  requirement  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  safety. 

Our  catalog  illustrates  our  other 
st>'Ies  and  should  convince  you  of 
our  claims.  A  demonstration  cer- 
tainly will.  W  rite /ornearest  agent. 

ATLAS  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

MEMBERS   A.  M.  C    M.  A. 


TOWN  CAR.  22  H.P.,  $2500.00 


82  BIrnie  Avenue 


Sprlnifleld.  Mi 


First  and  Original  motoi  Bugoy 

$250  "SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 

Pr.icticnl.  durable,  teonomiciil  ami 

nt>s"lun  ly   Biifc.       A    liyht     Ktroni;. 

•teil-tircd    Auto.Bucgy        Suitiihic 

lor  city  IT  count  ry  uw     Spocdfrcni 

4  to  40  milf!i   an    hour       Our  YiMa 

Model   hi  H  an  extra  powerful   rn 

gine.  prifi  nt   bnll-bcarintj   whefK, 

pricB.  }.-.T.-,.    A    o  JO  h.  I. .$1(0     Kui.l.or  Tires,  JCo.OO  extra. 

Write  for  dewriptivo  literature.    AilUrc88 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  MFG.  CO..  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Don't  Expect  to  Satisfy  Your  Family  Unless 
You  Get  Funk  it  Wac.nalls  NB^v  11908) 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Different  Binding.s     Different  Prices.     Send  for  Cir- 
cular.     Funk  &  Wacsnali^  Co.mpany,  New  York 


THE  DETROIT 
ELECTRIC  RUNABOUT 

"  The  bat  by  every  test" 
I.KiHT.  .SM   M)l.-K.  .Ml  I) 


TbeAnderton  Carrta^  Co. 
DrUoit,  llith. 

A  bo*,k  drurri'ntMt  tiiP  ru 
•nil.-  Ili-t.'it  Kl<^lri<  froi 
l><-triiit  10  All»ntic  Ccly, 
-•■lit  1.11     ppli.  iitiiio. 


HALF 
PRICE 


To  clean  up   Surplus  Stock 

Semi  Annual 
CLEARING      SALE 


(IF 


Avjtomobile'     Svipplles 
and    Accessories 

NEUST^DT  AUTOMObTlE  &  SUPPLy'*CO. 

39SS  Oll>^  ■»lriH  St.   I.oaii,  Mo. 


BANISH  IGNITION  TROUBLE 

You  -  an  make  certain  of  tlie  perfect  firing  of  your  engine  by  having  your  motor  car  equipped 
with  the  Kemy  High  Tension  Magneto — 

The  siin/<lest  magneto  on  the  market  For  instance,  the  Remy  is  the  magneto  without 
brushes.  No  brushes  to  give  you  trouble,  wear  out  and  be  replaced.  The  little  attention  that 
the  Kemv  needs  can  be  understood  by  any  motorist  at  a  glance. 

With  this  magneto  the  horse  power  of  any  car  is  increased  from  5  to  20  per  cent. 
l>y  actual  hr  tke  test. 

More  kemy  Magnetos  have  already  been  sold  for  1909  cars  than  all  our  competitors 
combined  can  sell.  The  total  number  to  d.ite  e.\ceeds  15,000.  And  more  Remy  Magnetos  are 
iK)W  in  use  on  American-built  cars  than  all  others  put  together. 

If  the  most  experienced  motorists  of  the  country  think  so  much  of  it  you  certainly 
take  no  chances  with   the   Kemv. 

WE    ARE   THE    OLDEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF    MAGNETOS 

IN  AMERICA 


Our  niaKnctos  were  giving  splendid  service  before  the 
automobile  became  practicable      The  Remy  is  used  in 

(the  2'>o  b  |).  f;.<^iiline  electric  steel 
cars  niamif.inuri  (I  for  the  Union 
P.tcific  by  the  McKeen  Motor  Cat 
Cjinp.iny. 
The  Remy  U  used  with  the 
powerful  engines  tbit  operate  the 
big  Gcrling  gangs  of  fourteen  plows 
in  the  West. 
Tl-.c     Remy   is   u.scd    on    all   the 


Buick,    Maxwell,   Apperson,   Overland,    C.imeron,    Midl.tnd, 
Nordyke   &    M.irmon,  and    Haynes   cars    and   more    Kemys 
are    being    speiilicd    every   day  for 
tlie  cars  of  otlici  makers. 

Write  us  for  illustration  and 
full  description  ol  our  new  mag- 
neto If  you  are  a  victim  of  firing 
Uoubles  have  the  Remy  put  on 
your  car  right  away. 

Be  sure  to  specify  a  Remy  Mag- 
neto fur  your  1909  car. 


REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Dept.  20 


ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


view.  .\nd  there  is  one  other  feature  in 
connection  with  this  route  which  is  pecul- 
iarly salislactory,  where  the  touring  n.otor- 
ist  is  concerned,  and  that  is  thai  it  is  not 
burdened  with  any  superabundant  an.ount 
of  trailic.  This  is  due,  ot  ccuiic,  to  the 
building  of  the  railway  to  Turin,  through 
the  Mont-Cenis  tunnel.  The  sujeib  road 
is  thus  left  for  tfravelers  who  prefer  the  joy  of 
the  open  road  to  burrow  ing  in  the  ground. 

"You  may  leave  Turin  theieloie  wuh  a 
gay  heart  revelling  in  the  j  rosptct  ol  speed 
on  the  flat  at  the  outset,  a  grand  clin.b  to 
the  upper  empyrean  of  the  AiOnt-Cenis 
summit,  a  glorious  glide  of  over  filty  kilo- 
meters with  the  clutch  hardly  ever  in 
engagement,  and  then  eighty  kilometers 
or  so  of  nearly  level  road.  Crossing  the 
broad  plains  of  Piedmont  on  a  road  straight 
as  a  bee  line,  you  come  in  fourteen  kilo- 
meters into  sight  of  the  mountain  ranges 
which  your  car  will  be  called  upon  to  scale, 
6,000  ft.  above  you;  and  could  anything 
more  emphatically  display  the  pitch  of 
excellence  to  which  motor-car  construction 
has  attained  than  the  fact  that  you  may 
regard  this  formidable  task  as  a  morning  s 
amusement  only?  The.se  towering  peaks 
are  forty  miles  ahead,  but  you  will  soon  be 
on  their  own  level,  and  breathing  the  am- 
pler ether  and  diviner  air  of  their  lofty- 
summits  instead  of  the  torrid  atmosphere 
of  the  Italian  plains. 

"The  journey  grows  in  interest  with 
every  kilometer.  Tunnel  after  tunnel  is 
passed,  built  of  solid  masonry,  in  order  to 
provide  alternative  roads  when  the  ordin- 
ary road  outside  is  blocked  up  with  the 
dShris  of  an  avalanche.  The  scenery  in- 
creases in  beauty  the  higher  one  climbs,  and 
then  by  way  of  interest  it  may  be  that  you 
meet  the  Government  mail,  its  approach 
heralded  by  the  long-drawn  notes  of  a  siren 
as  it  winds  round  the  bends  of  the  road. 
As  it  passes  you  note  that  it  is  rot  a  lum- 
bering horse-drawn  diligence,  nor  even  a 
motor  diligence,  but  an  ordinary  touring 
car.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  remarkable  .'dgn 
of  the  times,  and  one  which  affords  a  sig- 
nificant contrast  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
Swiss  Government;  for  whereas  the  latter 
bans  the  automobile  from  nearly  all  it^ 
mountain  roads,  the  French  and  Italian 
Governments  combine  to  carry  their  mails 
over  this  lofty  highway  by  n-echanical 
means. 

"  Up,  up,  up,  the  car  forges  its  way  along 
until  confronted  with  a  series  of  lacets; 
they  lead  steeply  to  the  hamlet  of  La 
Grande  Croix.  It  is  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able experience  as  the  car  breasts  each 
corner  unfalteringly  in  turn,  rounding  the 
bends  with  no  perceptible  abaten  ent  of 
its  speed.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  I  derived 
the  best  idea  of  its  fine  capabilities,  and 
the  supremest  degree  of  satisfaction,  on 
riveting  my  gaze  on  my  Royal  Autcn  cbile 
Club  badge  above  the  radiator,  ard  watch- 
ing it  rise  higher  and  higher  until  the  last 
meter  of  the  last  zigzag  had  been  attaired. 

"The  tumbling  torrent  of  the  (rni.se 
River  and  the  rugged  outlines  of  the  j  caks, 
flecked  with  snow,  on  the  rij:ht  add  to  the 
picturesqucness  of  the  scene  as  we  ascend, 
and  then  the  road  is  all  but  level  for  several 
kilometers,  opening  out  into  a  broad  T'rairie 
which  presents  one  of  the  most  j'Uasing 
prospects  in  the  Franco- Italian  Alps. 
Several  buildings  come  into  \iew,  and  the 
most  important  is  the  Mont-t'enis  liospice, 
with  its  attendant  barracks,  which  are 
surrounded  by  a  ramjiart.  The  Ilo.spice 
contains  some  interesting  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  arc  still  jireserved  the  bctl,  table, 
and  desk  used  by  Napoleon  the  First  when 
he  crossed  the  Pass.  Another  room  has 
an  inscrii)tinn  to  the  effect  that  Pope 
Pius  Vll.  slept  there.  In  the  chapel  are 
preserved  .some  pictures  which  are  said 
to  have  been  left  there  by  the  French  army 
a  hundred  years  ago." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

l,iiatriilii!i    From    tlio      •  I)i«aa  "     of    .Vhu'I-VIa 

Translated  by   Hknkv   Uakrlkin. 

The  collection  of  one  hundrfd  an  J  fourteen  quat- 
rains from  which  the  fullowiiiR  arc  taken  are  from 
the  old  Syiian  poet-philosopher's  writings.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  observes  that  thi\ 
olTset  "admirably  the  floods  -of  Khayyam  and 
pseudo- Khayyam  whose  monotonous  amatearish 
reflections  have  long  since  palled  upon  those  who 
look  beyond  fair  words  and  the  iiuatrain's  siren 
swing.  Abu"l-Ala,  who  lived  a  generation  before 
Khayyam,  was  intensely  sincere  in  his  reli^iious 
viewtj,  which,  tho  tinged  with  gentle  cynicism,  wore 
a  garb  of  poetry  which  no  voluptuary's  creed  couM 
dowii  His  fatalism  and  scorn  of  revealed  reliRion 
take  on  a  majesty  all  their  own  These  quatrains 
are  not  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  collection" 

Abandon  woiship  in  the  mosque  and  shrink 
From  idle  prayer,  from  sacrificial  sheep, 
For  Destiny  will  bring  the  bowl  of  sleep 

Or  bowl  of  tribulation — you  shall  drink. 

The  scarlet  eyes  of  Morning  arc  pursued 

By  Night,  who  grow'.s  alo:;g  the  naiTow  lane; 
But  as  they  crash  upon  our  world  the  twain 

Devour  us  and  are  strengthened  for  the  feud. 

Myself  did  linger  by  the  ragged  beach. 

Whereat  wave  alter  wave  did  rise  and  curl. 
And  as  they  fell,  they  fell — I  saw  them  hurl 

A  message  far  more  eloquent  than  speech; 

"We  that  with  song  our  pilgrimage  beguile, 
'With  purvle  islands  which  a  sunset  bore, 
We,  sunk  upon  the  desecrating  shore. 

May  parley  with  oblivion  a  while." 

The  da.vs  are  dressing  all  of  us  in  white. 
For  him  who  w  ill  suspend  us  in  a  row. 
But  for  the  sun  there  is  no  <!eath.     I  know 

The  centuries  are  morsels  of  the  night. 

"Here  rings  the  inevitable  fatalism  of  the  East,'" 
says  the  writer  "But  soon  the  sturdy  thcughts  of 
a  courageous.  worHly-wise  man  crop  out"- 


LIFE'S  ROAD 
Smoothed  by  Change  of  Food. 


Worry  is  a  big  load  to  carry  and  an  un- 
necessary one.  When  accompanied  by  indi- 
gestion it  certainly  is  cause  for  the  blues. 

But  the  whole  trouble  may  be  easily 
thrown  r  ff  and  life's  road  be  made  easy  and 
comfortable  by  proper  eating  and  the  culti- 
vation of  good  cheer.  Hear  what  a  Troy 
•woman  says : 

"Two  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Grape-Nuts  and  have  used  the  fond  once 
a  day  and  sometimes  twice,  ever  since. 

"At  the  time  I  began  to  u.se  it  life  was  a 
burden.  I  was  for  years  afflicted  with  bilious 
sick  headache,  caused  by  indigestion,  and 
nothing  seenud  to  relieve  me. 

"The  trouble  became  so  severe  I  had  to 
leave  my  work  for  days  at  a  time. 

"My  nerves  were  in  siicli  a  state  1  could 
not  sleep  and  the  doctor  said  I  was  on  the 
vei^e  of  nervous  prostration.  I  saw  an  adv. 
concerning  Grape-Nuts  and  bought  a  pack- 
age for  trial. 

"What  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for  me  is 
certainly  marvelous.  I  can  now  sleep  like  a 
child,  am  entirely  free  from  the  old  trouble 
and  have  not  had  a  headache  in  over  a  year. 
I  feel  like  a  new  jjerson.  I  have  recom- 
mended it  to  others.  One  man  I  knew  ate 
nothing  but  Grape-Nuts,  while  working  on 
the  ice  all  winter,  and  said  he  never  felt 
better  in  his  life." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  iime  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, irue  and  full  of  hun\an  interest. 


One-third  of  your  life  is 
spent  ill  bed— have  it  a  clean 
and  cofnfortable  bed. 

If  the  Ostermoor  Mattress 
is  as  clean,  comfortable  and 
sanitary  as  wc  claim,  how 
can  you  sleep  on  a  hair  mat- 
tress which  you  know  cannot 
be  really  clean  and  which  is 
seldom  comfortable  after  its 
newness  has  worn  off? 

The  New  York  World, 
Dec.  iSth,  tells  of  John 
Culleton,  who  worked  at  the 
curled  hair  industry  in  Sing 
Sing  Prison.  He  had  a  sore 
on  his  neck  and  rubbed  it — 
his  left  side  was  paralized 
with  the  disease  maligna, 
common  among  South 
American  cattle. 

How  do  j'ou  know  what 
kind  of  hair  you  buy  ? 

You  don't,  and  what's 
more  not  one  dealer  in  ten 
knows  one  grade  of  hair 
from  another,  except  by  the 
price  he  pays. 

Without  fear  of  contra, 
diction  we  claim  that  the 
Ostermoor  is  the  most  sleep- 


l^Tnlce  us  prove  this — we 
can  uo  it  if  you  will  let  us. 

We  will  prove  that  the 
Ostermoor  retains  its  shape 
and  resiliency  for  30  years 
— never  sags  or  lumps — be- 
cause it  is  built — not  stuffed. 

That  it  is  vermin -proof, 
damp-proof,   dust-proof. 


because  a  progressive  com- 
petitor has  the  right  to  sell 
the  genuine. 

You  cannot  be  deceived — 
unless  you  wish  to  be.  The 
name  Ostermoor  and  our 
famous  trade-mark  label  is 
sewn  on  the  end  of  every 
Ostermoor  Mattress  ever 
made.  See  that  it  is  there 
— or  let  us  know  about  it. 


Ask   for  Our  144 -Page 

Book  and  Samples 
of  Ticking  —  Sent  Free 


That  a  sun-bath  is  all  the 
renovation  it  ever  requires. 

That  it  can  show  more  en- 
thusiastic testimonials  from 
satisfied  users  than  all  other 
mattresses  combined. 

But,  if  you  want  an  Oster- 
moor, get  an  Ostermoor — • 
don't  accept  one  of  the  "near 
Ostermoor's"  that  a  certain 
class    of    dealer   will    offer 


When  you  write  us  for  our 
handsome,  unique  book,  we 
send  you  the  name  of  your 
nearest  Ostermoor  dealer. 

If  we  have  no  dealer  in 
your  place,  send  your  $15. 
directly  to  us  and  we  will 
ship  you  a  full  size  Oster- 
moor Mattress  by  express 
paid  same  day  check  is 
received  by  us. 


OSTERMOOR  &  CO.  "?:,fw^Y5r]?cl5'^' 

Canadian  Agency:    Alaska  Feather  and  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


A     THE"BEST"LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  safe 
i\  light.  Brighter  tlmn  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100 candle  power.  No  gn  ase, 
dirtnorodor.  Lighted  instantly.  Co?  ts 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  stylos.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
£oy  catalog.    I>o  not  dclav. 

THK  BFST  I.I4;iIT  CO. 
93  £.  Sth  St.,  Cnutou,  Ohio 


MAKES  AND  BtmNS  ITS  OWN  6AS 


THE  EARNING  POWER 
OF  MONEY 


Money  may  safely  earn  a   profitable 
rate  of  interest  if  invested  in  the 
HRST  FARM  MORTGAGES 

selected  by  this  company.  We  have 
fiiinished  business  men,  school  teachers 
and  professional  people  with  First 
Mortgage  securities  for  twenty-five  years. 
Our  Mortgages  yield  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6%  net. 

Please  write  for  our  booklet  "A  " 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Grand  Forks  -  .  North  Dakota,  or 

Security  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BANKING'MAlLi 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT  if 


AUR  depositors  personally 
^  hold  Fu.st  Mortgages  on 
improved  real  estate  which 
affords  ample  security  for 
their  money  and  in  addition 
both  principal  and  interest 
are  guaranteed  by  this 
Company.  Our  Certificates 
of  Deposit  yield  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6%  per  annum 
net.  Please  write]  for 
booklet   "  F." 


5ALTlAKE5ECURITrr™ 
ANI.TRUST  CO. 

F EM? GU RRIN         5ALT  LAKE  CITY \ 
PRESIDENT.  -  UTAH  - 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wlien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The    Howard    Watch 


Wherever  Time  is  called,  the  How  akd 
watch  has  respect  and  authority.  On  the 
gridiron  —  or  in  tlie  grand-stand  with 
the  spectators — wherever  interest  hangs 
on  the  tick  of  a  second  —  the  Howard 
is  a  watch  of  record  and  an  arbiter  of 
disputes. 

Kdward  Howard  made  the  Jirs/  American 
watch  —  changed  the  methods  and  revolu- 
tionized the  watch  industry  of  the  world. 
Foreign  watches  are  made  to-day  with 
American  tools,  invented  by  Howard  in  1S42. 


Years  ago,  it  was  the  thing  for  each  fash- 
ionable jeweler  to  recommend  a  special 
watch  of  his  own  {usually  made  for  him  in 
Sivitzerland).  To-day  when  a  jeweler  talks 
his  own  "special  watch"  you  suspect  a 
special  reason  for  his  doing  so. 
A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch 
—  from  the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled 
case  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at  %},s\  to 
the  a.vjcwel  in  a  14-K  solid  gold  case  at 
$150 — is  fi.xed  at  the  factory,  and  a  printed 
ticket  attached. 


Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him  —  he's  a  man  worth 
knowing.  Drop  us  a  postal  card.  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD 
book,  of  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 


E.    HOWARD    WATCH 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


COMPANY 


Over  Thirty  Years'  Standard  Style  and 
Durability  is  the  best  form  of 

INSURANCE 


For 


tnif  Hit T«H. 
una  prio*"*, 
/y««  fiir  thn  ii-kinu. 


Also  the  best  ASSURANCE  to  you  of  satisfaction  for  years 
to  conne. 

1  o-day  Shaivknit  Socks  are  better  than  ever,  and  their  stan- 
dard will  always  be  maintained  at  any  cost. 
HONEST  DEALERS  will  tell  you  that  Shawknit  Socks 
wear  longer,  are  fast  color,  seannless,  and  delightfully  soft  to  the 
feel.  Because  they  are  shaped  in  the  knitting  they  do  not 
bind  nor  draw  over  instep. 

For  the  sake  of  tender  feet  we  have  produced  Style  5'  I,  a 

Light  Weight  cotton  stocking,  F^ure  White  Inside      no  dye  next 

the  sf^in      and  Black  and  White  Mixture  Outside.      Also  Style 

35'  I,  the  same  as  Style  5'  I,  only  Extra  Light  Weight. 

If  you  cannot  procure  the  above  styles  of  5Aou;/^m7  Socks  from  your  dealer, 

will  fill  yourlrial  order  upon  rrcciplof  price.     Thcic  goods  delivered 

It  our  own  expense  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  25  cents  a  pair. 

six  pain  $1.50.  packed  in  an. ittractivc  box.   Sizes9lol  I  '2  inclusive. 

Mention  size  when  ordering 

SHAW  STOCKING  COMPANY.  4  Smith  St..  Lowell,  Mass. 


A  iked  magnanimous,  a  nohle  thought 

Are  as  the  music  sintfing  through  the  year.-N 
When  surly  '1  imt-  the  tyrant  domineers 

A;!3iiist  the  lute  whereout  of  it  was  wrought 

l!  I  ha\e  harbored  lovo  within  mj-  tjreast. 
Tw.-is  for  my  comrades  of  the  dusty  day, 
Who  with  me  watchtd  the  loitering  stars  at  play. 
Who  here  the  buiden  of  the  same  acresU 

I'or  once  the  witcheries  a  maiden  flonj? — 
Then  afterward  1  ki.cw  .-.he  wai  the  bridi- 
(Ji  Death;  and  as  he  came,  so  ttndcr-ejwc, 

I — I  rebuked  >im  roundly,  tieing  young. 

Vet  if  all  things  that  vanish  ii;  their  nooa 
Are  but  the  part  of  some  eternal  scheow. 
Of  what  the  nightingale  may  chance  to  dwan-. 

O.-  what  the  lotus  murmurs  to  the  mocm? 

"When  the  skeptic  sjieaks,  he  cun  not  stifle  bi~ 
good-nature  and  deep  contentment  with  life,"  the 
commentator  continues.  "The  note  of  resignation 
is  not  taken  from  a  minor  scale;  man  may  be  a  pit 
iful  fragment,  but  he  can  face  his  world  cuaiagrocsl;. 
and  there  find  his  happiness: 

I.o!   there  are  many  wa>-s  an  1  many  traps 
And  many  guides,  and  which  of  them  <3  lord"' 
For  verily  Mahomet  has  the  sword. 

And  he  may  have  the  truth — perhapsi  perhaps' 

Now  this  religion  happens  to  prevail 
Until  by  that  one  it  is  ovcrthixiwn. — 
Because  men  dare  not  live  with  men  alon<-. 

But  always  with  another  fairy-tale. 

Religion  is  a  charming  girl,  I  say; 

But  over  this  poor  threshold  will  not  pass. 

Because  I  can't  unveil  her,  and  alas' 
The  bridal  gift  I  can't  affoid  to  pay. 

.My  faith  it  is  that  all  the  wanton  pack 

Of  living  shall  be — hush,  poor  heart!  withdrawn. 
As  even  to  the  camel  comes  a  dawn 

Without  a  burden  for  his  wounded  bock 

I-ive  well!     Be  weary  of  this  life.  I  say 

Do  not  o'erloail  yourself  with  righteousncf-s. 
Behold!   the  sword  we  polish  in  excess. 

We  gradually  polish  it  away. 

Say  that  you  come  to  life  as  't*en-  a  (entJt. 
Prepared  to  pay  whatever  is  the  bill 
Of  death  or  tears  or   -surely,  friend,  you  will 

Not  shrink  at  death,  which  is  amoug  the  teat-t- 

Rise  up  a^jainst  your  troubles,  cast  nwRy 
What  is  too  great  for  mortal  man  to  bear 
But  seize  no  foolish  arms  against  the  ah»»i- 

Which  every  mortal  person  has  to  par. 

"There  is  no  God  bat  .\Ilah!"-  that  h  tro. 
Nor  is  there  any  prophet  save  the  oiind 
Of  man  who  wanders  through  the  dark  to  fcml 

The  Paradise  that  is  in  me  or  you. 

-    From  the  "Diwan"   tn  the  seru-<:  "Wfe>V>i»  •f  the 
Ka.t"  (K,  P.  Dutton   &  Co.). 


Thi-  Old  <^an«H-. 

Bv  Obokok  T.   Mariw. 

M  >   M-ams  gape  wide  so  I'm  tiis.s«-d  a.«!de 

To  rot  on  a  lonely  shore 
While  the  leaves  and  mold  like  a  shrtmM  <«i<*»« 

For  the  last  of  my  trails  a;e  o'er; 
But  I  (loat  in  dreams  on  Northlan'I  strc-nni-- 

That  never  again  I'll  see. 
.\..  I  lie  oil  the  marge  of  the  old  fotiufr 

With  grief  for  company. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Our  .MMidcm  an-  fU4ki-(l  tci  int-ntlon  Tiik  I.itkkarv  Dkjkst  wln-n  writing  to  advPrtlwrs. 
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When  the  sunset  gilds  the  timbcreil  hills 

That  tjuard  Tima<;anii, 
All.)  the  niooiibeauis  play  on  far  .Iimcs  Bay 

By  the  brink  of  tlie  frozen  sea. 
In  fantom  gviisc  my  spirit  flies 

As  the  dreani-hlaties  ilip  ami  swing 
Where  the  waters  tlow  irom  the  Long  Ago 

In  the  sviell  of  the  beck'ning  spring;. 

Do  the  covv -moose  call  on  the  Montreal 

When  the  first  frost  hites  the  air. 
Ami  the  mists  unfold  from  the  red  and  gold 

That  the  autumn  ridges  wear? 
When  the  white  fallb  roar  as  they  did  of  yore 

On  the  Lady  Evclv-n, 
Do  the  square-tail  leap  from  the  black  pools  deep 

Where  the  pictured  rocks  begin? 

( )h'   the  fur-tlccts  sing  on  Timiskaming 

As  the  ashen  paddies  bend. 
And  the  crews  carouse  at  Rupert  House 

At  the  sidiea  winter's  end; 
But  my  da>-s  are  done  where  the  lean  wolves  run. 

And  I  ripple  no  more  the  path 
Where  the  gray  geese  race  "cross  the  red  moon's  face 

From  the  white  wind's  Arctic  wrath. 

The  the  death-fraught  way  from  the  Saguenay 

To  the  storied  Nipigon 
<  >nce  knew  me  well,  now  a  crumbling  shell 

I  watch  the  years  roll  on. 
While  in  memory's  ha/e  I  live  the  days 

That  forever  are  gone  from  me, 
As  I  rot  on  the  marge  of  the  old  portage 

With  grief  for  company. 

— Scribner's  ^fllgar^ne  (Oct  ). 


Tb«  Good  .Moment. 

By  Ger.^i.d  Goui.d. 

Here  are  the  heights  and  spaces — here,  in  view 
Of  love  and  death,  the  silence  and  the  sky. 
We  are  content  to  put  contentment  by 

.\nd  work  our  sad  salvation  out  anew. 

Here  all  mean  ways  of  living,  all  untrue 
Measures  of  life,  are  done  with — you  and  I 
Can  gage  our  deeds  by  God  s  eternity, 

.\nd  find  the  right  a  simple  thing  to  do. 

But  when  the  uplifting  moment  passes — when 
The  pitiful  happenings  of  every  day 

Encompass  us,  and  windy  words  of  men. 
Will  not  the  years  beset,  perhaps  betray? 
— Now.  'tis  not  hard  to  plan  the  perfect  way; 

Will  it  be  easy  to  walk  in  it  then? 

— Fortnightly  Remew  (London,  September). 


PERSONAL 

Xu.  Aniertean  Woman  In  Haiti.-  The  little 
republic  of  Haiti,  which  has  been  so  successful  lately 
in  keeping  itself  advertised  in  the  prominent  places 
along  with  the  "big  shows''  in  the  political  circus, 
is  entertainingly  described  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  Miller  in 
a  recent  number  of  Leslie's  Weekly.  This  writer 
was  imprest  with  the  neglected  riches  of  the  country 
and  the  kindness  of  the  pea.sants,  but  was  continu- 
ally annoyed  by  the  Haitian  officials.  .She  tells  of 
some  of  her  experiences 

If  I  had  not  felt  absolutely  sure  that  a  Haitian 
otficer  feared  the  American  Government  as  heartily 
as  he  hatei  her  citizens,  I  might  perhaps  have  been 
alarmed  when,  in  Jacmel,  two  soldiers  were  sent  out 
to  bring  me  before  their  commanding  officer.  As  I 
walked  into  the  ill-smelling  room,  wliere  a  tawdrily- 
drest  negro  sat,  the  soldiers  stacked  their  guns  in 
the  door  in  order  that  I  might  not  escape. 

This  official  demanded  my  passport,  which  he 
scrutinized  carefully,  at  the  same  time  eying  me 
suspiciously.     Then  my  camera  mu.st  be  examined. 

Finally,  after  fifteen  or  twents'  minutes.  I  was  al- 
lowed to  go.  but  ever  after  that  during  my  stay  in 
the  town  I  was  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  soldier. 
The  demanding  of  my  passport  and  being  brought 
before  negro  ofiioials  finally  became  a  habit  with  me,  I 
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You  think  you  can  tell  the  difference  between  hear- 
ing grand-opera  artists  sing  and  hearing  their  beautiful 
voices  on  the   Victor.      But  can  you  .-* 

In  the  opera-house  corridor  scene  in  "The  Pit"  at  Ye  Liberty  Theatre, 
Oakland.  Cal.,  the  famous  quartet  from  Rigoleito  was  sung  by  Caruso, 
Abbot,  Homer  and  Scotii  on  the  J'ictor,  and  the  delighted  audience 
thought  they  were  listening  to  the  singers  themselves. 

Every  day  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  the  grand-opera  stars 
sing,  accompanied  by  the  hotel  orchestra  of  sixteen  pieces.  The  diners 
listen  with  rapt  attention,  craning  their  necks  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
singer.     But  it  is  a  Victor. 

In  the  rotunda  of  Wanamaker's  famous  Philadelphia  store,  the  great 
piipe  organ  accompanied  Melba  on  the  Victor,  and  the  people  rushed  from 
all  directions  to  see  the  singer. 

Even  in  the  Victor  laboratory,  employes  often  imagine  they  are  listen- 
ing to  a  singer  making  a  record  while  they  really  hear  the  Victor. 

Why  not  hear  the  Victor  for  yourself.''  Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly 
play  any  Victor  Records  you  want  to  hear. 

There  is  a  Victor  for  every  purse — $io  to  $300. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J  ,  U.  S.  A. 


nophoue  Co.,  Montreal,   Canadian  I)i.stributo 


V  i  c  t  o  r 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month.     Go  and  hear  them. 


iEIlliWM. 

Nni  oim    Sti-,.|    rpilinfs   ano   Wnli' 
nri'jinal'  xt   oiitrlnsn   all  ot>.er«  in   «r- 
tl-tie  and    trfhitcftiiral    Qnallly    that  they 
can  be  med  in  any  type  »i  hoildini;.  in  any 
room,  and  with  any  style  of  deforation. 

They  al.10  wear  better  and  last  lone'-r— 
hMcaiise  made  of  better  material. 

They  tost  but  liltle  more,  hnwever.  th.nn 
the  ihe.ipest  Steel  or  so-called  Metal  imitn- 
tl'ons.  Pay  leas  and  you  get  leas.  There  is 
nn  other  kind  of  material  which  looks  so 
well,  wears  so  well,  lasts  so  long,  or  costs  so 
little   (or  repairs. 

If  huildini  or  remodelin*  — write  for  The 
No'-nilo  Steel  Catalog,  name  of  nearest  Agent 
and  full  prirticiilars.  prices,  etc. 

NORTHRUP,  COBURN  &   DODGE   CO. 

3.5  Cherry  St.,  N.  T. 
Local  Agents  everywhere 


yZSatZ^.j._^ff. 


SAFETY 


^j^ 


"DEITI 


A  BOOK  FOR 
CONSERVATIVE  INVESTORS 

VV/E  want  to  send  our  book  to  men 
and  women  who  are  thrifty  and 
who    value    security    above    alluring 
promises — 

The  book  tells  about  our 
6%  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 

amply  secured  by  first  mortgages  on 
improved  real  estate. 

Also  about  our  savings  accounts, 
withdrawable  on  demand  without 
notice — on  which  we  pay  5  per  cent. 

May  we  send  you  the  book  — 

It  is  free. 

Calvert  Hlortgaoe  I  Deposit  Gonipany 


1045  Calvert  Building 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  wTitinfr  to  advertisers. 
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CRAVENETTE 

have  style.  They  aic  in  de- 
mand by  men  who  pride  them- 
selves on  being  correct  in  every 
detail  of  their  apparel. 

They  have  quality  —  since 
1823  ]\Iallory  Hats  have  held 
the  highest  reputation  in  the 
hat  trade  of  the  country. 

Besides — ]\Iallory  Cravenette 
Hats  have  what  no  other  hat  can 
have — the  xvcather-proof  quality 
gained  by  the  famous  craven- 
etting  process  controlled  abso- 
lutely by  E.  A.  iMallory  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  for  hats.  This  pro- 
cess docs  not  change  the  tex- 
ture of  the  material — but  simply 
renders  all  IMallory  Hats  proof 
against  rain  and  sun.  They  will 
not  fade  nor  spot.  They  out- 
last all  other  hats. 

For  Bale  by  dealers  everywhere, 
Derbies  and  Soft,  $3,  $3.50.  $4. 

Write  for  frte  tlluttrated  booklet  on  hat  atyles. 

E.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons.  Inc.,  4\i  Astor  Place, 

Cor.  Broadway,  New  York 

Factory:  Danbury,  Conn. 


Do  You  Smoke? 

In  any  evcnl,  you  should 
know  that  there  is  one  hi  >i 
smoking  tobacco  that  dis- 
criminating smokers  have 
Ixfcn  using  for  25  ytars.  Ab- 
solutely pure,  natural  flavor. 

/  SMOKING  ▼  $     TOBACCO 
Special  Orter  .,„'i,„n ..„.i..i  .,  ,i„.iu.o.,; 

I  -k  )  »n<l  <■■   .  .»c  prrpud  »  ;ir  r.n  >•!  >i    Im  ■>.  ,M.ii.,,..  I   .  .V)r 

k'il  rnliti"  l'M>-4    f't'M'i    iKiu.h         Mnnrr    hark  l(  nnl   ••lUlrd. 
a.'itus.  7AC1   Vilb.9l.USl  I  II).  «:l.n«l  prepaid. 

inl'.fr.tini  iHK.klrl.  •'  lli'lt  to  Snfkr  a  /'l/i'-."  If" 
B.  BOrfaAN  (OMPA.^T,  Krt.,  Itll   Mcdlx.n    htrrri,   rhlMfO 


I  and  whenever  soldiers  beckoned  I  foliowed  and  went 
through  the  same  disagreeable  waste  of  time. 

The  patronizing  air  of  the  Haitian  officials  is  al- 
most unl'iearable.  Their  show  of  authority  crops 
"Ut  in  many  ways,  and  this  was  exemplified  during 
inv  stay  at  one  of  the  seacoast  towns  when  a  Ger- 
man ship  was  in  the  roaiistead. 

The  captain  had  invited  four  ladies,  members  of 
tlie  German  colony,  to  come  out  to  dinner  one  after- 
noon, and  these  women,  all  beautifully  gowned,  ap- 
peared at  the  wharf  to  ro  out  in  the  boat  st'nt  to 
bring  them,  when,  lo'  the  captain  of  the  port  an- 
nounced that  no  resident  miKht  visit  the  ship. 

In  vain  the  ladies  pleaded,  but  he  was  politely 
obdurate.  AVord  was  sent  to  the  captain,  who,  dc- 
tcrminc<l  not  to  disappoint  his  guests,  had  the  dinner 
put  into  a  launch  and  sent  on  land.  The  official 
of  the  port  informed  the  captain  that  he  could  not 
remain  on  shone  after  nine  that  night  and  was  on 
the  dock  at  that  hour  to  see  that  his  orders  were 
carried  out. 

The  soldier  is  perhaps  more  to  be  pitied  than  any 
of  the  natives  except  the  women.  He  is  poorly 
paid,  and  if  his  word  is  to  be  relied  upon  his  pay  is 
sometimes  withheld  by  his  superior  oflicer.  If  the 
Government  changes  he  fares  no  better;  and  if  he 
rises  in  rebellion  he  is  shot.  He  may  even  have  to 
carry  bags  of  coffee  or  help  to  load  cotton  in  order 
to  get  a  meal,  for  the  Haitian  private  is  always 
ragged  and  ill-fed 

The  peasantry  of  Haiti  are  for  the  most  part 
ignorant  and  lazy,  but  of  a  kindly  disposition.  They 
are  generally  uneducated,  and  ha\-ing  no  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world,  rarely  see  a  foreign  face. 
They  have  little  knowledge  of  other  countries  and 
have  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  Haiti  could  con- 
quer any  other  laud. 

It  was  among  these  people  that  I  expected  to  find 
snake-worship,  wild  orgies,  and  intense  hatred  for 
the  white  race,  but  I  found  only  kindness  and  hosfji- 
i.ility,  and  it:<1eed  it  was  with  the  greate'st  difficulty 
that  1  was  able  to  «et  them  to  accept  niouey  for  the 
food  and  drink  which  I  enjoyed  in  their  humble  huts. 
The  residents  of  the  rural  districts  are  for  the  most 
part  honest. 

As  to  "  voodooism.''  1  saw  none  of  it.  I  had"  been 
told  that  the  priestess  would  beat  a  peculiar  kind  of 
a  drum  and  that  this  was  a  sign  for  people  to  gather 
for  "orgies  too  horrible  for  description,"  and  so  one 
evening  when  I  heard  the  peculiar  sound  of  a  drum 
I  at  once  concluded  that  a  voodoo  service  was  in 
order. 

Kager  with  expectation  I  followed  the  sound,  and 
came  upon  a  dance,  with  the  dnim  and  tomtoms  as 
an  orchestra.  The  dancers  were  yelling  and  scream- 
ing in  a  wild  fashion  as  they  writhed  about  within  a 
wooden  stockade  which  surroi;nded  a  hut.  The 
scene  was  weird  and  for  a  moment  sent  a  shiver 
through  my  veins. 

If  child -sacrifice  exists  I  neither  heard  nor  saw 
any  sign  of  it,  and  I  found  the  Haitian  mother  quite 
as  fond  of  her  child  as  the  mother  of  the  States. 
Superstition  does  exist  to  a  certain  extent,  but  to  a 
foreigner  it  appears  more  humorous  than  dangerous. 
Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  Haiti,  and  whether  or 
not  this  is  but  a  veneer  to  cover  strange  doctrines 
the  poor  people  give  liberally  to  the  Catholic  cause. 


"Officially  Dead"  to  neform.— The  following 

lory   from   the   under-world    illustrates  vividly   the 

accusation  of  social  icformers  that  with  the  police  a 

criminal  is  always  a  criminal,  and  that  there  is  no 

release  from  the  life  of  the  hunted  save  death. 

We  quote  from  the  Cincinnati  Timts-Star : 

■'I'm  not  the  only  man  who  is  officially  dead," 
said  "Hungry  Joe"  the  other  day.  lie  was  once 
about  as  famous  a  confidence  man  aa  Droadway  ever 
produced.  In  lyoj  he  w.as  reported  to  the  police  as 
"dead."  and  his  photograph  ar.d  description  was 
removed  fiom  the  rog.ics'  gallery.  He  was  recog- 
nized on  Hruadway  the  other  day  by  his  habit  of 
walking  along  the  edge  of  the  curb.  Cold  couldn't 
tempt  him  to  walk  close  to  the  w.ill.  or  to  pass  the 
mouth  of  an  alley  without  ditouring  into  the  street. 
Just  a  trick  of  caution  inherited  from  the  old  days. 

"I  have  reformed."  said  the  man  who  is  said  to 
have  once  been  known  as  "  Hungry  Joe."  "But 
reformation  don't  go  with  the  average  calf-headed 
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The  Centre  of 
Attraction 

in  a  »Soe  i«  the  EYELET  wilh  the  liule  diamond 
shaped     -^^^^  trade  mark  tlightly  raited  oo  the 
top.     Look  for  it  when  buying  shoes. 
From  first  to  last 

DIAMOND 

FAST    <^^  COLOR 

EYELETS 

retain  iheic  original  color  and  brightness.  Tl>f  y 
simply  Can't  Wear  "  Brasay,"  the  lops  are  of 
solid  color. 

Their  presence  on  a  shoe  is  a  guarantee  of  s^oe 
quality  —  an  insurance  against  a  worn  out  appear- 
ance given  lo  a  shoe  by  brassy  eyelets. 
Look  for  the  little  diamond  •^^►;  a  touch  of 
your  finaer  will  find  it.  Only  genuine  Fast  Color 
Eyelets  have  them. 

UNITED    FAST    COLOR    EYELET   CO, 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


ACLEAN5M0K 

FOR  CLEAN  PEOPLE. 


o^- 


lhii.si)l«$iM 


Freeman  Pipe 

[II  not  l'la(i,r  Muic. 


kMBER     _ 
>V  Ah»nrboirtcoU»0 

>      rairl.ri.    hII     ulln 

nnd  aieotlne    Chiing« 

^^      c<iitc>n  when  vm  rated, 

^       lhu8   Ihe   t-ntire  pipe 

kept  Arj      We  plrueyms 

or    rrtnrn    yonr    m9m*J 

'       3V^  in.  tx-nt  or  utmwht  iul>- 

h.'r    bit,      Frrn.li    tirur.    (L 

S.-iiiie  in  »e<-ond    qiinlity.  Mcta. 

^^^^^^^^^^^  "ith    ii[)ib«>r  bil,  silver    mounted, 

'^^^^^^^^^^     in  c.'l^e,  $5.  p,l^tpnlJ    A^k  your  Waaler. 

or  send  direct.       Booklet  free. 

RKFERENTE:   Fir»t  .<t:.te  Bunk. 

VIIFFMtN    riPF  CO.   .•>()   Flr.t    StrrrI,   mTSKFT.  Mim. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  toharco  with  a  regret. 

The  rcjfret  Is  that  you  h.Tve  wasted  so  many 
ye  irs  brfure  yim  tx-e.in  siiKiUiiiK  AHC'AUI  A. 

Tlie  Kre:il  brothrrhiMid  of  pipe  siimkers,  who  np- 
prerJMte  n  soothiiit;  and  inetlUatiM-  pipe,  and  are 
tr\  inj{  to  find  a  tiiliac<"o  that  s:itl-^(  cs  porfcftly, 
will  lind  llulr  Klc.il  in  AHCADIA  MIXTl^KK. 

If  von  have  never  )ind  the  luxury  of  smukina 
AUOADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  ^"n^.T^iV 

If  you  art-  .n  ilrvotre  sriul  us  a  euloffy. 

THE  SURBRlKi  CO..  132  Readc  SI..  New  York 


Our  readen  are  aaked  to  mentlun  Thk  Litkrart  UiaKST  when  vntlng  U>  ailvertlserc. 
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imbecile  oxi  the  police  force  A  crook's  a  crook  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  with  him.  So.  whei\  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  live  straight.  I  went  to  the  then  head 
of  the  department.  I  convinced  him  that  I  meant 
bi:sii;ess.  'Call  otT  your  nieii.'  I  bejitje.-i.  'Tell  them 
to  let  me  alone.  I'm  a  criminal,  I  admit.  But  I'm 
tired  of  it.  and  I  want  to  be  a  man  again.' 

■"The  chief  said  it  wasn't  possible.  'I  might  tell 
the  men  you  were  reformed.'  said  he.  'but  they 
wouldn't  believe.  Thev'd  pick  you  up  all  the  quick- 
er because  they  would  think  that  you  were  tryinu 
to  shelter  yourself  in  this  way.  The  only  way  out 
is  for  you  to  die.'  And  die  I  did.  on  the  records. 
For  si.\  years  the  cops  have  thought  that  I  have 
been  under  the  daisies  all  the  time.  Now  they  have 
forgotten  about  me.  my  photo  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  records,  and  I  think  I'm  safe.  I  work  stead- 
ily, my  record  is  good,  and  not  half  a  dozen  people 
in  the  world  know  that  the  one-time  'Hungry  Joe' 
is  a  respectable  cigar  salesman.  But  I  had  to  die 
to  do  it.  ' 


O'Connor's  Court. — Utica.  N.  Y.,  has  a  police- 
court   judge   who   is   fast   making   a   reputation   for  | 
himself    and    his    court    by    his    unusual    decisions. 
■While  in  many  cases  the  award  of  the  court  has  been 
sensational,    it    has    likewise    been    marked    with    a  1 
peculiar     understanding     of     and     sympathy     with 
the  human  derelicts  who  drift  before  such  a  tribu- 
nal.    A  writer  in  the  New    York    Tribune   reviews 
Judge  O'Connor's  political  career  and  then  goes  on  ' 
to  describe  characteristic  scenes  in  his  court.     We 
read; 

Not  so  long  ajio  two  Polish  women  were  arrested 
tor  stealing  coal  from  railroad  cars  in  'V\'ater  Street. 
They  were  arraigned  in  due  season  and  stood  trem- 
bling belore  his  honor.  "What's  the  c'narge?"  asked 
Judge  O'Connor,  and  the  officer  told  him.  "Why 
did  you  steal  coal?"  asked  the  court  of  the  fright- 
ened women,  and  <  he  interpreter  repeated  the  ques- 
ti  in,  and  got  the  .eply  that  they  had  none  and  had 
to  steal  it  to  keep  their  children  from  freezing.  "It 
is  no  crime  to  steal  coal  from  a  rich  corporation 
w-hen  you  can  not  buy  it  and  you  will  freeze  if  jou 
do  not  get  it,"  said  the  court.     "You're  dischaiged." 

This  decision  caused  no  end  of  comment,  and 
Judge  O  Connor  was  bitterly  attacked  both  in  public 
and  private. 

Judge  O'Connor  knows  what  it  is  to  travel  in  less 
comfort  than  he  does  now.  He  has  crossed  the 
continent  under  various  circumstances  and  shows 
not  a  little  sympathy  for  the  fellow  who  has  to  re- 
sort to  "side-door  Pullmans."  The  man  who  is  ac- 
cused of  nothing  vicious,  but  is  arrested  for  merely 
beating  his  way,  does  not  get  a  hard  sentence  from 
Judge  O'Connor.  When  a  wa>-farer  is  brought  be- 
fore him,  he  usually  grasps  him  by  the  hands  and 
looks  for  calluses.  The  man  with  soft  and  dirty 
hands  is  characterized  as  "too  lazy  to  work,"  and 
goes  to  jail.  The  man  who  has  a  callus  at  the  base 
of  his  ring  finger  showing  that  once  he  had  a  ring  is 
put  down  as  a  victim  of  hard  luck  and  not  infre- 
quently gets  a  quarter  from  the  court's  poc'ket.  The 
tramp,  plain  tramp,  is  greeted  somewhat  cordially 
by  the  court. 

"Where  did  you  sleep  last  night-  Bam-y  Hays, 
and  how  was  it?  Had  your  breakfast?  No?  You 
are  sentenced  to  stay  in  jail  ur.til  12:30  o'clock." 
The  force  of  this  remark  is  borne  on  the  prisoner 
when  he  finds  that  dinner  is  served  in  the  cells  at  12. 

An  illustration  of  the  logic  of  Judge  O'Connor  is 
best  shown  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  looked 
long  and  lovingly  on  the  flowing  bowl.  He  fell  into 
a  deep  pit  dug  by  workmen  w'hile  fixing  the  bridge 
over  the  Mohawk  River.  Several  policemen  with 
ropes  got  the  man  out  and  he  was  aiTested.  Drimk 
and  disorderly  was  the  charge  against  him  when  he 
stood  before  Judge  O'Connor  somewhat  sobered  and 
chastened.  "You  were  drunk  last  night."  said  the 
court.  "No,  sir,  your  honor,  I  wasn't  drunk." 
"Why,  you  must  have  been  drank."  said  the  court. 
"If  you  had  not  been,  you  would  have  been  killed 
by  that  fall."  "Shtire,  I  wazzent  druiik,"  persisted 
the  cxilprit.  "Then,  you  are  a  dead  man,  so  what 
are  you  doing  here,"  declared  the  judge,  and  the 
man,  taking  the  hint,  walked  out  somewhat  amazed. 

Judge  O'Connor  is  a  great  solver  of  domestic 
problems.     When  husbands  and  wives  appear  with 


''New  Process"  GILLETTE  Blades 

AN  INSTANTANEOUS  SUCCESS 


"New  Process"  GILLETTE  blades 
have  been  on  sale  at  all  dealers  since 
September  1st,  1908,  and  have  scored 
an  unqualified  success. 

Their  wonderful  keenness,  durability  and  finish 
is  fully  recognized  and  proves  thorn  to  be  suf>erior 
to  any  blades  heretofore  placed  on  the  market. 

Their  cordial  reception  has  richly  repaid  us 
for  the  four  years  earnest  work  we  spent  in  per- 
fecting the  process  necessary  to  produce  them. 

Their  success  has  proved  our  wisdom  in  select- 
ing a  steel  made  after  our  own  formula,  specially 
refined  to  answer  the  requirements  of  our  new 
process. 

The  demand  for  them  has  justified  the  cost  of 
the  automatic  machines  which  sharpen  each  edge 
individually  and  insure  their  unvarying  keenness. 

"New  Process"  GILLETTE  blades  are 
paper-thin,    hard    as    flint,    and    require    NO 

STROPPING— NO  HONING. 

The  coarsest  beard  readily  yields  to  their 
marvelous  keenness. 

Beyond  the  efficient  and  satisfactory  results 
derived  from  "  New  Process  "  blades,  the  feature 
of  greater  durability  cannot  fail  to  attract  old 
and  new  friends  to  the  "  Gillette  Way"  of  perfect 
shaoing,  only  possible  with  "New  Process" 
blades. 


Greater  durability  means  a  lessening  to  the 
already  low  cost  of  a  daily  shave  with  the 
Gillette  Safely  Razor. 

The  unique  nickel-plated  box,  too,  is  generally 
praised. 

It  seals  itself  hermetically  every  time  il  is  closed 
— is  absolutely  damp-proof  and  protects  the 
blades  from  rust  in  any  climate,  thus  prolonging 
their  life  and  utility. 

TWELVE  "NEW  PROCESS"  GIL- 
LETTE BLADES  ARE  PACKED  IN 
THE  BOX. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONE 
DOLLAR. 

A  GILLETTE  with  "  New  Process"  blades 
will  give  you  more  comfort — more  genuine  satis- 
faction than  any  shaving  device  you  ever  tried. 
No  matter  how  you  are  now  being  shaved  it  will 
pay  you  to  adopt  the  "GILLETTE  Way." 
It  will  save  you  money— time — worry. 

The  standard  razor  set  consists  of  triple  silver 
plated  razor  and  12  "New  Process"  blades  in 
morocco,  velvet- lined  case.     Price  $5.00. 

Combination  sets  containing  toilet  accessories, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

At  all  hardware,  drug,  jewelry,  cutlery  and 
sporting  goods  dealers. 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
240  Times  Bldg. 


BOSTON 
240  Kimball  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
240  Stock  Exchange  BIdg. 


THE  STORY  OF  C ARLYLE.  An  intimate  study  cf 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ak- 
NOLD.  :2mo,  cloth,  335  pages, illustrated.  Ji.oo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


YOUR  LOVING  NELt.  Letters  from  the  Parii 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


^THE  OXYGEN  TOOTH  POWDER 

CALOX  is  the  only 
Oxygen  Tooth 
Powder  and  it's  the 
Oxygen  that  renders  it 
so  efficient  as  a  cleanser 
of  the  teeth.  The 
Oxygen  in  Calox  pen- 
etrates into  every  crev- 
ice and  cavity  of  the 
teeth,  destroying  all 
germs,  preventing 

decay   and   whitening   the  teeth   by   its 

harmless  bleaching  properties. 

The  OXYGEN  Does  It 

All  DruKKists  25  Cents 

Dainty  Trial  Size  Can  and  Booklet  sent 
on  receipt  of  Five.  Cents 

McKesson   &   Robbing,   91-97   Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


80  Bright  Shines 
for  25c-, 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
the  genuine  Eagle 
Brand,  send  cou- 
pon to  us  with  25 
cents— we'll  sup- 
ply you  direct.  It 
is  the  best  dress- 
ing for  black, 
tan,  russet  or 
brown  shoes. 
\\  ill  not  thnntre  the  orij^inHl  color  of  the  tuns.  It 
niiikes  tin-  leiilher  soft  and  pliable  —  doesn't  rub 
off  on  huudti  or  garments. 

Eagle  Brand 
Shoe  Cream 

is  a  pure  oil  dressing  with  a  delicate  o<Ior.    ^Jk 
Contains  no  ac-iil  or  turpentine.    '11. c  shine   ^r^ 
comes  quick,  and  rain  cun't  dpoil   it.    A.    .^^ 
fiinailer  size  for  iO  cents— enouch  for  20   ^,' 
shines— sent,  if  iireferred.     Both  come   ^^ 
in  handy  glass  jar.  ^>   Amprl> 

Ladies,  ask  jour  shoe  man  for   ^V   can  t-hue 
Nova"— the  great  cleaner  for   ^^  »„,,  h, 
canvas   shoes  —  in   white   or   16   _/^      r»ll^n  . 
other    shades    to    match 
shoe  or  dress. 

American 
Shoe  Polish  Co. 

212  North  Franklin  St.  Vy^ 
Chicago 
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'i  NAME-ON 


and  no  mistake 


Ydur 
fubric 


mil  <i.lri~«  iir<'  woven  right  in  the 
^WAMt-ON  umbrella.  Then  it's 
ni-»«r  til  ken  by  m  mi. ike  nnl  Himply  can't  be  lout. 
Itoiin  be  loanc<l  or  left  un.i  where  uu<l  it  always 
comt-H  bark. 

Kitra  eloBe  rolliiiR  liiilit  nt  n  fi-uther-stronK 
and  durable.  The  iNAMt-On  in  b.ieked  by  our 
H)  yc.in.'  experience  and  tliiM  )[<■>•>'<> ii I e«i 

IJ  the  fabric  crxi^-ks  iimplits,  or  ifflir  rih:>  brrak, 
roine  t'tmte.  or  rtit*t  tnthin  a  (/"ir,  ire  trill  re-vvvfr 
vr  rrp<iir  yitnr  Jfanir-On  umbnllii  Jrrr. 

The  fabric  ina  Siitin  de  Chine  woven  tiilk.  It 
has  a  ri<li  lustre,  in  wa'  r-proof  and  Runranteed 
not  to  crack  or  split;  r.bs  are  puritted  hh-cI.  rub- 
ber ennmeled  no  they  n.n't  runt  Haised  or  low. 
ered  with  "iir  iiateiil  hlide.  can't 
t-liii  or  ■■iui  h  tiie  fiiiKerK. 

For  9H  we  will  aeud  yon  this 

hi^li-ifrade  tNAML-ON     umbrella 

-meu's  or  women's,  anybize,  ei- 

prexH  prepaid  in  the  I'.  S.     Your 

money  hack  ityou'renotwitititied 

Any  tame  and  addretis  wovi  n  in 

»ith    any     color     Nilk,    without 

■  hart;e    One  >  eai'H  jtuaran- 

le    with    every   umbrella. 

Ordern    filled    Bume    day 

I'orKirtH  could  anything 
c|ual  the  iNAMt-ON 

aldnt    I'uit/trtla   hintae 

William  H.  Beehler 

ilnirlori    St., 
K-,  Md. 


'QL^    One  Advantage 
^    Worth   Considering 

"liKlAl'sE  yoii  caniKit  alwiiys  iKToiiiiniHlate  your 
neeils  to  ii  ll.xeil  "interesl  iliiy '"  you  often  lose 
the  earnings  of  voiir  money  for  longer  or  shorter 
perlo<ls.  Fn)in  the  day  we  receive  the  funds  to  the 
day  you  withdrew  thera  you  receive  full  eainini^s. 

We  Pay  5%  Per  Annum 

More  than  fifteenyearsof  uniform 
HUice-«.  iieciimulateil  AxscIm  oT 
lj»l,N0O,0«M».and  ret'iiliirMii.er- 
vinion  b.v  the  New  York  Kankini4 
l>e|i;irtmenl,aM'iire^Hletvof  pnn 
<  ipal.  Wec^in  probalily  refer  you 
to  p;itroiiH  in  >our  own  localit^. 
Write  iia  fur  full  particulars. 

Indmtrlal  Savinp and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  BIJg.,  Broadway,  New  York 


TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS.  A  scholarly 
ei.s.iy  on  Tolstoy  and  his  bcliels,  by  Avlmkr  .Maide, 
i2nio,  cloth,  226  ji.iKes.  fi.oo  Funk  &  WagnalLs 
ComiKUiy,  I'ubs.,  New  York. 


THE  RECOGNIZED 
SUPERIOR 

OF  ALL 

DOMESTIC  &  IMPORTED 

t  CANDIES 
COCOA 
AND 

HURIIY  CHOCOLATES. 

QUALITY  &  FLAVOR  ? 
THEN  YOU  HUST  INSIST  ON  OEniNC 
<^iM-  PRODUCTS  -^ 

SOIOM  WORLD  OVER 
M  HIGH  CUSS  SHOPS 


<o\A 


'  oniplaints    he    usually    sen<ls    them    out    on    parole 

.i:vi  has  them  make  reports  to  him      To  bad  boys 

Judge  O'Connor  is  a   tertor,   and    the   lad   boy   who 

is   bad   bocaii.se   he   desires   to   In.'   '  toui?h"   pets  no 

>ymi)alhy  from  him.     Like  an  irate  parent  he  taktjs 

I  them  into  his  sanctum,  and  soon  are    heard  sounds 

j  of  hearty  weeping  and  as  hearty  punishment.     The 

court  ap|x.-ars  flushed  and  triumphant,  mounts  the 

'lench,   enters   in    the    book.    "Walloped    and     dis- 

chanjed,"  and  says' 

"Well,  who's  next?" 


KeniliiiHrenees  of  Old  New  Vurlv.  I'hc  remi- 
niscences of  an  ol  \  New-Yorker  are  brought  to  light 
in  the  October  number  of  The  Mflrofolilan  Maga- 
zitie.  These  interesting  recollections  of  New  York 
were  found  among  a  lot  of  old  pajH-rs  left  by  the 
writer  when  he  died  a  half  century  ago.  His  pic- 
tures of  the  early  metropolis  arc  clear  and  intimate. 
He  recalls  the  time  when  but  one  ferry  crossed  the 
liast  River  to  Brooklyn,  "which  was  then  but  a 
small  town,"  and  he  looks  back  only  a  "scoie  of 
years"  to  find  Broadway  ending  at  Twenty-third 
Street  and  the  Bowery  at  Union  Square.  He  in- 
troduces himself  thus- 

It  seems  that  I  have  lived  tliroiigh  a  rather  inter- 
esting period.  Born  in  1793,  I  began  my  career  at 
almost  the  same  time  as  our  glorious  Republic,  and 
1  have  lived  under  Washington  and  all  the  succeed- 
ing Piesidents,  and  also  during  tl;e  time  the  great 
Xapoleon  lived,  reigned,  and  died.  The  events  of 
the  French  Revolution,  as  they  occurred,  are  fresh 
in  my  memory,  as  arc  all  the  battles,  vicissitudes, 
and  niiseries  of  Europe  and  .\merica  occasioned  by 
Xapoleon 's  exhaustless  ambition. 

Transportation  facilities  were  not  of  the  best  and 
fortunately  the  Jersey  commuter  had  not  as  \ct 
made  his  appearance.     We  read  further' 

I  was  sent  to  the  Morristown  Academy.  I  only 
mention  this  to  show  the  difference  in  the  means  of 
locomotion  and  the  change  of  plates.  Morristown  is 
inland  twenty-fi'<c  miles  from  Powles  Hook,  now 
Jersey  Citj'.  A  small  ferry-boat  with  two  masts, 
called  a  pettiangar,  would  leave  Cortland  Street  in 
the  early  moniiiig.  If  the  wind  was  fair  the  passage 
would  be  made  in  half  an  hour.  Hut  I  have  been 
three  mortal  hours  in  getting  ov.  r.  On  landing,  you 
trotted  up  the  ascending  ground  to  Major  Hunt's 
tavern.  This  was  an  old-fashioned  mansion,  the 
roof  descending  from  an  immense  peak  to  a  large 
l>iazza  which  sheltered  all  the  travelers  to  Phila<lel- 
phia  and  other  places.  It  was  a  starting-point  and 
quite  notorious  for  the  urbanity  of  the  host. 

A  stage  would  then  start  lor  Morristown  at  day- 
break, which  would  arrive  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
I  believe  three  days  were  occupied  in  going  to  Phila- 
delphia. Kven  as  late  as  181 2,  when  I  left  New  York 
for  Philadelphia,  a  steamer  carried  me  to  Brunswick, 
then  a  stage  to  Trenton,  where  we  lodged,  and  finally, 
after  sailing  on  another  steamer  ut)  the  Delaware,  we 
reached  Philadelphia  at  noon. 

New  York's  proud  fire  department  had  the  follow- 
ing genesis 

Every  housekeeper  was  comi«'lled  to  have  two 
'.  luckcts  for  each  fireplace.  These  were  made  of 
sole-leather,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the 
owner  painte<l  ujjon  them.  At  a  fire  they  were 
thrown  on  the  walk  and  some  tili/-en  would  carry 
them  to  the  fire.  Double  lines  of  men  would  form 
from  the  pumps  to  the  engines,  and  as  one  passed 
along  the  buckets  of  water  the  oi)positc  line  retum<-d 
the  empty  buckets  to  be  filled  again.  After  a  fire, 
it  was  quite  a  means  of  revenue  for  the  boys  to  col- 
lect and  carry  home  the  buckets,  a  fee  was  always 
given  and  quite  a  strife  would  sometimes  arise,  for 
each  would  try  to  get  the  rich  citizens'  buckets. 

A  large  fire  occurred  in  Vesey  Street  about  this 
time.  1800.  The  steeple  of  St.  Paul's  was  on  (ire. 
.'ind  it  woidd  have  been  burned  but  for  a  sailor  who 
I  limited  the  steciile  and  extingui.shcd  it.  This  made 
ii  great  talk  at  the  time 

The  writer  concludes  thus  in  prophecy 

Those  who  may  sec  the  year   1900  will  sec  New 
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York  compact  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek.  I  should 
like  to  si>c  that  day  very  well.  Ii  1  knew  where  the 
F.ltxir  Vitar  could  he  had,  I  would  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  bottle  or  two.  1  would,  however,  bargain  now 
tor  the  centennial  celebration  in  1S76,  and  stipulate 
to  Iw  a  ^jootl  nx'ral  man  till  then. 


.1  Shirt-walsl  Millionaire.  — The  story  of  Samuel 
M  Foster  and  the  incident  which  led  to  his  success 
in  business  is  also  the  history  of  that  boon  of  com 
fort  known  to  the  modem  woman  as  the  shirt-waist. 
The  evolution  of  this  domestic  blessing  is  thus  set 
down  by  a  writer  in  Hunuiti  Life  (October); 

In  1S84  a  small  merchant  in  Fort  Wayne  was 
struggling  to  keep  alive  a  losing  drygoods  business. 
In  spite  of  strenuous  ellorts  his  books  showed  a  loss. 
and  he  alxmt  despaired  of  conducting  the  business 
to  a  successful  issue.  "I  was  on  the  ragged  edge 
and  I  coulilnt  see  anything  in  the  future  but  failure 
and  the  humiliation  of  not  being  able  to  pay  my 
debts."  said  the  original  shirt-waist  man,  Mr.  S.  M 
Foster,  of  Fort  Wayne  "Clerks  stood  around  and 
waited  for  customers  that  wouldn't  come.  One  day 
in  the  wititer  of  1884  S5.  when  the  thermometer  was 
loo  low  to  be  read  and  a  customer  was  as  scarce  as 
natural  gas  has  been  on  similar  occasions  in  recent 
years,  I  just  liappened  to  recall  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding summer  I  had  bouxht  some  boy's  unlaun- 
dered  shirt-waists  that  were  good  sellers  and  hard 
to  get.  There  wasn't  one  left  in  stock,  hut  inquiry 
revealed  the  fact  that  one  of  my  clerks  had  one  at 
home  in  the  wardrobe  of  his  little  boy.  When  he 
brought  it  to  the  store  it  was  a  sorry-looking  object, 
worn  out  and  faded  by  many  washings,  but  I  wish 
I  had  it  to-day.  I  would  be  tempted  to  have  it 
handsomely  framed  and  installed  among  those  that 
have  been  my  best  friends.  How  small  a  thing  will 
turn  ^ailure  aside  and  bring  success  in  its  stead,  and 
-ice  versa.  It  fairly  makes  one  shudder  to  think  how 
much  often  depends  upon  the  way  we  deciile  the 
merest  tri:le  Be  that  as  it  may,  that  little  rag  was 
the  start  of  the  material  success  1  have  met  with." 

Mr.  Foster  ripped  the  waist  apart  with  his  own 
fingers,  and  his  clerks  cut  out  similar  ones  and  he 
began  the  manufacturing  in  the  back  of  the  st-.re 
the  waist  that  was  designed  to  eventually  attract 
the  attention  of  women  and  bring  him  a  fortune. 
"We  used  pocket  knives  and  scissors,  and  cut  about 
three  thicknesses  of  cloth,  "  continues  Mr.  Foster. 
"Now  we  often  cut  sixty  at  a  time." 

Mr.  Foster  persevered,  for  the  orders  bpgan  to  come 
in.  The  shirt  waist,  so  crudely  made,  was  seized 
upon  by  the  women,  and  the  popularity  of  the  new 
garment  grew.  "I  do  not  claim  that  we  made  the 
first  shirt-waist,  but  we  were  the  first  parties  out 
West  to  take  up  the  garment.  Something  like  si.\ 
successful  factories  have  been  started  directly  or  in- 
directly as  the  result  of  our.^  Nobody  'invented'  the 
ahirt-waist,'  continued  Mi  Foster,  "it  just  grew, 
like  Topsy,"  and  so  the  little  idea,  bom  of  necessity, 
has  made  a  millionaire  out  of  an  almost  bankrupt 
merchant.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  his  eity  and  is  prominent  in  many  enteiprises. 


In  a  Russian  Prison.  — .\n  .Vmerican  girl.  Rose 
Strusky,  has  recently  been  traveling  through  Russia 
and  Finland  to  study  the  local  social  conditions. 
Miss  Strusky  came  in  close  contact  with  the  Russian 
revolutionist  movement,  and  spent  much  time  with 
the  peasants  and  students.  Indeed,  so  closely  did 
she  become  identified  with  the  Russian  agitators 
that  she  was  herself  arrested  as  a  suspect  and  im- 
prisoned. She  writes  entertainingly  of  her  experi- 
ences in  The  Independent.     We  read; 

It  happened  last  October  in  St.  Petersburg.  I 
was  accompanying  my  friend,  a  well-known  Finnish 
author,  to  the  station  when  we  were  bot'n  arrested. 
It  was  anexpected  and  quid:.  The  train  was  due 
and  we  were  hurrying  along  the  platform  uncon- 
scious of  spy  or  police,  when  a  gendarme  stept  up 
and  a-sked  us  to  enter  the  little  police-room  which 
exists  on  every  railroad  station  in  Russia.  There 
was  something  ofifensive  in  this  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  powet       I  had  an  engagement  for  lunch,  my 
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frienfl  was  fo  be  met  at  this  train.  Wliat  right  had 
.my  one  to  interfere  with  our  little  natural  plans' 
\Vc  walked  into  the  room  and  the  door  closed  on  us. 
\Nell.  what  is  it  they  wante<l?  No  one  seemed  to 
know.  We  were  not  to  be  arrested,  we  were  only 
to  wait  till  the  captain  came;    he  would  investigate. 

We  sat  down.  The  room  had  little  in  it  to  im- 
I^rcss  us  with  the  dignity  of  the  law.  There  was  a 
bUiik  horse-hair  sofa  slit  up  in  the  middle,  the  long 
table  where  the  gendarmes  sat  was  littered  with 
l)apers.  and  above  the  dusty  desk  of  tha  captain  hung  a 
large  fly-bespecked  chromo  of  the  Czar  in  a  gilt  frame, 
an'i  in  the  comer  was  the  inevitable  ikon.  The 
Rendarmes  in  the  room  looked  maliciously  happy. 
It  was  something  to  have  recognized  crime  under 
the  mask  of  respectability.  On  a  chair,  leaning  over 
very  close  to  us,  so  that  he  could  hear  every  word 
we  said,  sat  our  spy.  He  was  a  tall,  blond,  uncouth- 
looking  man  with  a  loose  jaw.  This  great  agent  for 
detecting  crime  must  have  followed  us  for  some 
time,  tho  in  our  unconsciousness  we  had  not  noticed 
him.  His  open  eaves-dropping  angered  my  friend 
beyond  control.  We  had  a  few  hasty  words  in  which 
every  one  in  the  room  but  the  spy  took  part.  When 
it  was  over  we  all  maintained  a  moody  silence  till 
the  captain  came.  He  was  a  small  thin  man  of  about 
fifty  with  a  great  many  orders  on  his  coat.  He  as- 
sured us  that  we  w'ere  not  arrested:  we  were  only 
held  by  the  secret  police  for  investigation.  It 
seemed  a  worthy  distinction  since  he  sugi^ested  that 
we  might  be  free  in  a  few  hours.  Not  being  used  to 
methods  of  state,  we  believed  him. 

1  was  not  permitted  to  telephone  home  and  we 
were  searched.  My  friend's  suit  ca.se  was  opened. 
Waists  and  skirts  were  eagerly  looked  through,  but 
nothing  was  found.  The  look  of  disappointment  on 
the  men's  faces  was  keen.  There  was  one  more  hope 
left  them;  there  was  the  personal  search.  My  turn 
came  fir;;t.  My  friend  and  the  men  left  the  room 
and  an  old  woman  was  sent  in.  "It  looks  as  if  it 
were  for  a  long  stay,"  she  said.  "Everything  is 
being  sealed  up."  "lUit  they  haven't  found  any- 
thing," I  protested.  When  my  friend  was  being 
searched  I  walked  up  and  down  the  platform,  which 
was  crowded  with  people.  They  smiled  at  n-.e  sym- 
pathetically and  a  young  student  tipped  his  hat. 
I  was  pleased;  evidently  he  thought  I  was  a  "com- 
rade." .'\s  I  was  reading  the  time-table  on  the  wall 
tlic  captain  spoke  to  me.  "From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  am  sorry.  This  whole  affair  distresses  me." 
"Then  why  do  you  do  it,  and  may  I  ask  why  we  are 
arrested?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  perhaps  you  will  be  out  soon." 

"That  is  not  the  point;  the  thing  lies  deeper.  1 
do  not  like  this  kidnapping,  this  snatching  me  up 
and  secreting  me  away.  If  I  have  committed  a 
crime  arrest  me  on  a  warrant  openly.  This  is  East- 
ern. Turkish.  You  act  as  if  Petersburg  were  on  the 
Bosporus." 

"My  dear  young  lady.  I  am  sorry,  bv.t  I  can't  help 
it,    I  am  only  under  orders   ' 

"Why  be  under  such  orders?" 

"One  must  live,"  he  said  blandly. 

Miss  Strusky  and  her  friend  were  finally  trans- 
ferred to  a  local  prison,  from  which  she  was  released 
after  a  twenty-four-hour  stay.  The  opportunity 
wl-.ich  this  imprisonment  gave  her  to  study  the 
women  revolutionists  .she  considers  well  worth  the 
disagreeable  features  of  the  episode.  To  yuotc 
further: 

.•Ml  the  girls  studied.  They  continued  the  sub- 
jects which  their  arrest  had  interrupted,  whether  it 
was  law  or  political  science  or  medicine.  A  work- 
ing girl  w.-\s  taught  Kus.sian  by  a  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man from  Moscow.  They  were  reading  Chckhoff 
together.  The  study  of  languages  w.as  very  pojiu- 
lar,  especially  English.  I  enjoyeil  very  much  their 
method  of  calling  each  other  to  order.  If  any  one 
spoke  or  made  a  noise  during  the  working  hours 
some  one  would  whis|)cr  without  raising  her  head  from 
her  book.  "Constitution",  and  the  charm  worked. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  Russia  was  singularly  like 
"Alice  in  the  Looking  Glass,"  where  everything 
tiiine-l  out  to  be  something  else  and  where  you  went 
liackward  to  go  forward  for  the  prisons  were  the  uni- 
versities, ami  the  Constitution  lived  under  lock  and 
key  Heartbreaking,  mad  Russia,  where  the  gen- 
tlest steel  themselves  to  be  fierce,  and  tho  fierce  arc 


Do  You  Know 

that  tlie  liible  in  common  use  up  to  1901 
was  revised  in  iCii,  three  liundred  years 
ago;  that  it  contains  many  words  not  now 
used  and  many  others  which  have  entirely 
changed  tlicir  meaning.'' 

Do  you  know  that  during  these 
three  hundred  years  the  most  important 
manuscripts  containing  the  key  to  the 
ancient  languages  were  discovered,  which 
enabled  the  scholais  of  the  present  day 
to  read  the  ancient 
languages  and  trans- 
late them  better  than 
ever  before.-' 

Do  you  know 
that  the  American  Re- 
vision Committee 
spent  thirty  years  pre- 
paring the 


American 

Standard 

Bible 


published  in  1901 
that  it  is  translated 
from  the  earliest  and 
best  manuscripts,  and 
that  the  Revisers  not 
t  only  had  the  benefit 
of  the  latest  discov- 
eries, but  had  for  com- 
parison and  reference 
the  recent  revisions 
made  by  England, 
Ciermary,  France, 
Holland,  Nor\vay,  Sweden  and  Denmark? 
Therefore  the  verdict  of  Chris- 
tian scholarship  is  unanimous 
that  it  is  the  best  version  of  the 
Scriptures  ever  produced. 

Send  postal  card  for 

FREE   BOOKLET 

Telling  the  interesting  and  woncicr(ulsior%'  of  the  trans- 
l.ition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  hi.siory  ol  the  Ameriian 
Standard  Kible,  with  ;he  n.»nies  of  Universities,  Col- 
leges, Tlieolocical  Senunaries,  Bihle  Traininc  Schools, 
Y  M.  C  A  ,  the  preat  Rrlicioiis  Editors  and  Leaders 
in  all  deparlments  of  Christian  activity  who  use  and 
recommend  it. 

Ask  voiir  minister  and  liookselli-r  about  the  Amer- 
ican Standard  Bible      Prices  35c.  10  >20. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

/W'.V  Publishes  for  l-tfty  lV,;;.r 
376  East  18th   Street  New  York 

Also  Publishers  of  Nelson's  L.  L.  Encyclopaedia 


SLOVENLY  SPEECH 

^^  is  a  sure  in.uk  of  ignorance  or  ill-lirecding.  Hct- 
tcr  he  as  particular  about  your  English  as  about  your 
personal  appearance. 

The  casie'it  way  is  to  pet  thai  handy  little  volunic. 

"A  Dpsk-Book  of  Errors  Jn  English." 

I!y  Frank  H.  Viictelly.    Price,  7>;c.;  by  m.iil.  .Hfr. 

FUNK  &  WAONAI.LS  COMPANY,   New  York 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

Hv  (;K()i<».i;  (.,\kk  hi  nkv 
This  new  book  presents  in  clear  form  the 
simple  principles  of  s.ife,  conservative  and 
renuinerativu  investment. 

I2mn.  cJolh.     75  cents  net ;    b])  mail  82  cenb. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-<^)o  East  23m)   Sthkut,  Nnw  York 
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Reliable  Paint 

—A    Simple    Test    of    Purity 

WHEN  YOU  PAINT,  use   Pure 
White  Lead.     Be  sure  of  this. 
It  will  save  you  much  money — 
give  you  a  neater,  a  more  durable  job. 
Carter  White  Lead  is  pure — we  Guar- 
antee it.     Test  it  yourself  if  you  wish. 
Then  you  will  know. 

Place  a  piece  of  Carter  White  Lead,  the  size 
of  a  pin  head,  on  a  match,  a  little  ways  from 
the  head.  Hold  one  or  more  lighted  matches 
underneath.  In  a  few  seconds  it  will  reduce 
to  shining  globules  of  metallic  lead.  Adul- 
terated White  Lead  will  not  reduce  this  way. 
It's  unfit  for  use. 

CARTER 

Sirictly  Pure 

White  Lead 


Does  not  crack,  scale  or  check.  It  wears  long  and 
evenly. 

The  grain  of  Carter  White  Lead  is  finer  than  the 
finest  nour.  It  is  always  uniform.  This  fineness 
makes  Carter  spread  farther  — just  as  a  cup  of  flour 
will  spread  farther  than  a  cup  of  wheat. 

It  is  the  whitest  paint  you  can  buy.  Other  white 
leads  look  gray  by  comparison.  Superior  whiteness 
assures  brighter,  stronger,  more  beautiful  and  durable 
tints — remember  this,  it's  important. 

Figured  by  square  yards  of  surface  covered -or  by 
years  of  wear — Carter  is  by  far  the  cheapest  paint  you 
can  buy.     By  the  pound  it  costs  a  trifle  more. 

All  reliable  dealers  sell  Carter  W^hite  Lead. 

Plpfise  send  for  free  book  wliich  gives  all  the  tests  by 
which  you  may  kuow  good  paint.  It  may  be  worth  dollars 
to  you  to  know  them.  We  will  send  also  six  phototypes  in 
colors  of  actual  homes  brightened  by  Carter. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 


W.  p.  Station  1 1 . Chicago,  III 

factories — Chicago  a7id  Omaha 


"We  will  pay  $100 
for  the  detection  of  any  adulterat 
this  or  any  other  package  bearin 
brand  " 


•THE  HEALTH 
CARE  OF 
THE  BABY" 


BABY'S  HEALTH 

A    HANDBOOK   FOR    MOTHERS 

By  Lofis  Fischer,  M  D.,  Riverside  Hospital,  New  York. 
i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents  net ;  by  mail,  82  cents.  Illustrated. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,         NEW  YORK 


ORKY'S 

-r  A  L-  E  s 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


A     selection 
of  his  noted 
stories. 
Cloth,  $1.20 
NEW  YORK 


OUT  OF  WORK? 

Read  "  How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How  to  Keep  It." 
Just  Published.  By  S.  Roland  Hall.  i2mo, cloth,  56cents 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,        .NEW  YORK 


clothed  in  lambs'  skins'  When  will  sanity  come? 
Hero  we  were  ten  thinkini^,  self-respecting  women 
kept  in  a  little  room  with  iron  grating  on  the  win- 
dows and  iron  gratings  on  the  door  and  locked  in 
with  an  immense  kt«y  a  foot  long!  And  the  three 
hundroci  like  us  in  their  prisons'  And  the  young 
martyrs  on  the  scaffolds?  Is  what  they  ask  so  im- 
possible?    Good  God!     How  mad  it  all  was! 

\\.  noon  the  girls  insisted  that  my  friend  and  I  see 
the  doctor.  We  protested  that  we  were  well  and 
that  it  was  unnecessary.  The  girls  looked  at  us  with 
scorn.  "You  go  to  him  and  tell  him  you  are  sick 
and  can  not  stand  the  prison  food,  and  that  you  in- 
sist upon  a  first-class  dinner  from  the  hospital." 
We  hated  to.  "Let  us  wait  till  to-morrow,"  we 
urged.  "Who  knows,  perhaps  by  that  time  we 
will  be  a  little  sicker,"  and  we  laughed.  But  the 
others  were  serious.  "All  this  imprisonment  is  un- 
just and  ridiculous.  You  people  always  forget  the 
Rights  of  .Man  as  quickly  as  if  you  were  one  of  the 
Unfoitunates  across  the  court.  You  must  ala-ays 
remember  to  demand  and  protest.  It  is  the  law  of 
life  and  progress."  We  went  and  talked  to  the 
doctor,  who  looked,  smiled,  and  refused  our  demand, 
and  we  returned  with  a  very  bad  conscience  as  far 
as  maintaining  the  Rights  of  Man  was  concerned. 


The  Pacifier  of  the  Philippines. — When  Gen- 
eral Leonard  Wood  first  went  to  the  Philippines  in 
1903,  despite  his  record  in  the  Civil  War  and  Cuba, 
the  army  in  the  Pacific  archipelago  hardly  knew  him. 
The  fact  that  he  had  been  jumped  over  the  heads  of 
older  men  both  in  point  of  service  and  years  marked 
him  as  a  favorite  of  the  White  House  and  held  him 
up  to  the  suspicion  of  the  men  he  was  to  command. 
The  story  of  how  General  Wood  overcame  this  hos- 
tility and  finally  set  the  rebellious  house  in  order  is 
told  by  Mr.  Robert  Murray  in  The  World's  Work 
(October),  who  quotes  an  officer  just  returned  from 
the  Philippines  as  follows: 

The  army  soon  began  to  realize  that  he  was  a 
hustler;  that  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  soldier's 
game,  that  he  did  things  and  did  them  right;  that, 
when  he  sent  troops  into  the  field,  he  went  along 
with  them;  that,  when  they  had  to  eat  hardtack 
and  bacon,  he  did  it  too;  that,  when  there  were 
swamps  to  plod  through,  he  was  right  along  with 
them;  that,  when  reveille  sounded  before  daybreak,  he 
was  usually  up  and  drest  before  us;  that,  when  a  man 
was  down  and  out,  and  he  happened  to  be  near, 
he'd  get  off  his  horse  and  see  what  the  matter  was, 
and  fi.\  the  fellow  up.  if  he  could,  that  he  had  a 
pleasant  word  lor  all  hands,  from  the  colonel  down 
to  the  teamster  or  packer;  that  when  he  gave  an 
order  it  was  a  sensible  one,  and  that  he  didn't  change 
it  after  it  went  out;  and  that  he  lemenibered  a  man 
who  did  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  showed  his  appre- 
ciation at  every  chance. 

Well,  the  youngsters  began  to  swear  by  Wood, 
and  the  old  chaps  followed,  so  that  from  "cussing 
him  out"  they  began  to  respect  him  and  then  to  ad- 
mire and  love  him.  That's  the  word — love.  It's 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  pick  a  fight  out  there 
now  by  saying  something  against  Wood.  It  is  al- 
waj's  the  same  when  men  come  in  contact  with  him. 
I  don't  honestly  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  depart* 


All  Six  Are  Free 


These  ate  the  famous  Lily  Butter  Spreaders  which 
you  can  procure  only  from  Armour  &  Company. 

They  are  the  rage  of  today.  The  most  popular 
piece  of  silverware  ever  produced  by  a  silversmith. 

The  price,  if  you  could  buy  them,  would  be  S3  or 
more  for  the  six. 

The  only  mark  on  them  is  "Wm.  Rogers  &  Son 
AA"— the  mark  of  the  Rogers  Extra  Plate. 

We  are  going  to  supply  to  our  customers— for  a 
iittle  time— six  of  these  spreaders  free. 


A 


!    ) 


Our  offer  is  thi» ; 

Send  us  the  top  from 
a  jar  of  Armour's  Ex- 
tract of  Beef.  Else  send 
the  paper  certificate  un- 
der the  top. 

Send  with  it  ten  cents, 
to  pay  the  cost  of  car- 
riage and  packing.  We 
will  then  send  you  one  of 
these    butter-spreaders. 

Send  us  more  of  the 
tops  as  you  get  them, 
a nid  send  ten  cents 
with  each  to  cover  the 
cost  of  carriage  and 
packing.  We  will  send 
one  spreader  for  each 
top  until  you  get  the  six. 

Thus  this  beautiful  set 
— the  very  fad  of  the  day 
—costs  you  only  our  car- 
riage and  packing  cost 
—60  cents  for  the  six. 

That  means  that  we 
return  to  you— for  a  little 
time  —  more  than  you 
pay  for  the  Extract  of 
Beef. 

One  reason  i»  thi»; 

We  want  you  to  learn  the  hundred  uses  that  every 
home  has  for  a  real  extract  of  beef. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  the  Germans  know— 
what  the  French  know  about  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  their  fame  as  good  cooks. 

•yfrmours 

Extract  of  Beef 

We  ask  you  to  use  it  in  soups.  Note  what  a  differ- 
ence it  makes. 

Add  it  to  gravies— both  for  flavor  and  color. 

Add  it  to  left-overs.  Note  how  appetizing,  how 
delicious  it  makes  them.  See  how  it  enables  you  to 
utilize  things  that  now  go  to  waste.  Any  meat  dish 
that  lacks  flavor  always  calls  for  extract  of  beef. 

When  you  use  six  jars  you  will  use  a  hundred. 
You  can't  get  along  without  it. 

Another  reason  is  this  ; 

We  want  you  to  know  the  difference  between 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  and  others. 

Armour's  goes  four  times  as  far,  because  it  has 
four  times  the  flavor  and  four  times  the  strength. 

The  directions  are  always,  "Use  one-fourth  as 
much." 

Armour's  is  concentrated.  It  is  rich  and  econom- 
ical.   It  gives  one  a  new  idea  of  extract  of  beef. 

■We  want  you  to  prove  these  facts. 

Order  one  jar  now— from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 
Send  us  the  top,  or  certificate,  with  ten  cents.  Then 
judge  by  the  spreader  we  send  if  you  want  the  rest. 

Send  it  today  to  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Dept.  Q. 

ARMOUR  A^°  COMPANY 

The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable:  50  cents.  Post-free.  FunU 
ft  Wagnalls  Company,  44-tiO  East  2ad  Street,  New  York- 
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Sharpen  Your  DoDble  Edged 

Wafer  Razor  Blades 
Vlii  Vim  Stropptr 


o  o  o. 


■"■-.•■'    }'  '      y^ 

■^"7 '  This  is  the  only  practical  St  ropper 

— ^  for  tlouble-e<U'ed  uafer  Blades.  It 
sharpens  your  blades  in  a  moment,  makes  them  last 
f  or  y ears  and  i;reatly  improves  your  shave.  Simple, 
convenient  and  practical.  Saves  lime,  annoyance, 
money.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  send  us 
/TA  f^Anfci  for  Vim  Stropper.  prepaid,  on 
«>"  V.»:iH»  THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAU 
MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED.  Dvtr  DO.OOO  »old 
tbia    yiur    uiij   not    one    rtlurntd.     Bond  for  It  today. 

YALE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO., 
642  Manhattan  BIdg.         -         -         -         Chicaso,  III. 


Learn  to  Sing  at  Home 

1   t;ive  you   a  course  of   Uvciity-fivc 
ks--ons,  wlin  li,  Nvilh  Ihc 

LORENZ  TONE  PRODUCER 

will  give  you  the  most  marvelous  con- 
trol ovrryour  voice.  The  Lorenz Tona 
Prodoeer  Js  absolutely  the  only  meihan- 
e  tM  ai'l   in  cultivatinjf  the  voiie.      Srnd 


"k!.- 


Prof   Ham  Lor«rr'  Studio    Koch««Ur.  NY. 


''fl  New  Hppraisai  ol  Gtiristiai)  Science' 

just  out;  briefly,  but  tliorouKhly,  covers 
the  whole  siil)ject.  It's  by  Key.  Joseph 
DrxN  HcRREi.L.  Price  ,')0  cents,  net. 
Funk  it  Wasnalls  Company,  44-(io 
Eubt     2.'}(l     Street,     New    York     City. 


OFFICE  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Just 
the  Size 
You  Need 


Abridgril /mm  the  Funk  <t-  Wagnalla 
^tuntlarU  Dictionary 

Designed  to  fully  meet  the  most 
exacting  reijuireinents  of  a  modern 
ahri'lt^cd  dictionary.  62,2X4  terms,  besides  1,224 
illiisti;itions,  2.000  antonyms,  fnll  etymologies,  use 
ol  prepositions  indicutcd.etc.  With  complete  index. 

BoHon  Herald  :  "  It  i>  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  die- 
ti'itiiri">  HK'.-oit  |r,r  uflire  or  di-xk  ii<e.  nnd  (or  aeholnrs  in  high 
•rh<'"l«  nnd  B'  .idenues.  It  is  quite  fluffinent  for  the  needii  ot  mo* 
reoJrri  in  ten." 

Larco  Mto.  9SS  tip.,  rioth,  leather  hack,  «2.R0.     Roond  la 
rail  I.f'alher,  •4.IMI.  Tatent  Thuiiih  Indni,  60  eanti  •itra. 

FUNK  &  WAONALL-S  COMPANY,  44-50  Eist  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


JUST    ISSUED 


THE  PALACE 
OF  DANGER 

By   Mabel   Wagnalls 

A  vivid  novel  piclurini.;  life  in  tlie 
Court  of  Louis  X\'.,  and  having  for 
its  principal  character  the  famed 
Mme.  de  Pompadour.  An  intensely 
interesting  story  which  holds  the 
reader  to  the  end.  Illustrations  by 
John  Ward  Dunsmore.  i2mo, 
Cloth.     51.50. 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  CITY 

by  I>avi(l  .1.  i'.iincll,  l>.l).,  LL.D.  A  se- 
rifs of  lu'li)l'ul  talk.s  aimed  at  tho  young 
man  wlio  i.s  leav  inj^  the  rural  homo  to 
tako  up  life  in  the  citv.  iL'mo,  Cloth. 
$1.00  net:  l)v  mail,  ?l.i(). 


A  JUNIOR  CONGREGATION 

by  i>r.  .laim'.-^  M.  I'ariar,  I'astor  of  the 
First  Keformecl  Church,  Brooklyn.  The 
book  will  certainly  be  of  immense  value 
in  the  churches  where  tlie  plan  of  orga- 
nizing the  young  people  into  "junior 
congregations"  is  desirable.  Timo,  Cloth. 
$1.20  net  ;  bv  mail,  $1.2,s. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  POSITION 

and  IIow  to  Keep  It,  by  S.  Koland  Hall. 
A  new  work  packed  full  of  .sound,  ])rac- 
tical  advice.  Tells  how  to  writ'3  letters 
that  command  attention,  etc.  12mo, 
Cloth,  140  pages.  50  cents  net:  by  mail, 
5o  cents. 


ALL    BOOK-STORES,  OR 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

44-60  E.  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


TYPEWRITERS  »'.'«'» 

All  tlie  M.iihl.ir.l  M...  h.i.-.  Hold  or  Kenird  Any. 
here  *l  l^in  4  HTr'f  I'liwi,  iillowinl  Urnlal 
1  Apply  on  Prlee.  shippetl  with  privilege  ol 
li.iiMi,.lM.i,     t-rWr.t..|..rIllii,trHte,lrntiilowV 


Ty  pe»rllerKmpiir 


1  0'.>-9l  LnkeSLChiraito 


lenh^hn^ir  Sr^atmtlii 


FOR    ALCOHOLISM 

Available    on      Reasonable     Terms     wherever    there     is     ■ 

PRACTISING   PHYSICIAN 

Morphinism  and  all  drug  addictions 
successfully  treated  at  the  Institute  in 
New  York,  in  about  three  weeks'  time. 


Iljrou   xillr.il  out  Ih  •  .'.,.i|>.n  we  will  mI'mI  v.Mi     ,1,.^  ,,| , 

ope,  full  p«rti.«lnr.     All  .  ..>r— i-,,,,!..,,, ,.  .1,,   t|y  .  „i,|,J.-i.li  ,1 
E  OPPK.\llKIMKIl  IMVTITI'TK, 

■  1;  W.  G;ih  S|r>-|.   .New  lurk  Cllj. 

.Vdni'' 

A'l'lr^HB  ... 


mint  now  who  wouldn't  so  to  hell  and  back  for  Leon- 
ard Wood.  He  draws  men  to  him,  they  feel  that 
he  is  a  ))i«  man.  Take  the  older  ofticere.  the  chaps 
who  were  soldiering  when  he  was  a  '•knd."  They 
all  feel  that,  while  they  know  their  business,  he 
knovAs  it  a  lot  better  than  they  do,  and  that  he 
knows  it  by  instinct,  backed  up  by  learning. 

General  Woods  characteristic  manner  of  treating 
u  itl.  the  obstinate  tribesmen  of  the  islands  is  pictur- 
esijucly  portrayed  thus 

In  Jolo  there  was  a  mess.  The  pufTed-up  Sultan, 
with  whom  (leneral  liuv^  in  i8<,9  had  made  a  treaty 
by  whi.  h  the  Sultan  enx-Hged  to  keep  order,  was  away 
in  Singapore,  having  a  -time."  His  biother.  Kajah 
Mu.lah.  was  acting  as  regent.  The  sjbchiefs  and 
datus  were  in  a  great  row.  The  Moros  in  Jolo  were 
murdering  and  robbing,  all  over  the  island.  General 
Wood  sent  an  expedition  to  find  out  what  was  the 
inatter.  It  was  not  a  punitive  exiwdition,  but 
rather  one  meant  to  let  the  natives  see  the  stalwart 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  and  understand  the 
lutility  of  resisting  them.  Mudah  was  sulky.  The 
General  sent  him  a  polite  invitation  to  visit  him  in 
camp  near  Maibun,  the  Kajahs  town.  Mudah  re- 
turned word  that  he  was  ill.  Another  invitation 
failed  to  budge  him.  General  Wood  ordered  Colonel 
Scott,  who  is  now  commandant  at  West  Point,  to 
Iiay  a  call  upon  the  sick  Kajah,  and  to  take  along  a 
(.ompany  of  infantry.  Colonel  Scott  and  Captain 
1  lowland  found  the  Rajah  lounp.ing  am.ong  his  pil- 
lows. He  greeted  them  in  the  languid  accents  of  the 
sick  Solicitous  inquiries  about  the  nature  of  his 
malady  were  made.  The  Rajah  had  a  boil.  Colonel 
Scott  was  deeply  sympathetic  Would  the  Raiah 
object  to  showing  his  boil?  Perhaps  the  vi.sitors 
might  he  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  The  Rajah  did 
not  show  his  boil.  Captain  Howland  put  his  com- 
pany into  line.  The  Rajah  sat  up  with  a  jerk,  and 
Moros  came  running  from  all  liirections  to  see  what 
was  happening.  Colonel  Scott  very  quietly  ex- 
plained that  the  soldiers  had  been  sent  as  a  guard 
of  honor  to  escort  the  Rajah  to  the  General.  If  the 
Rajah  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  feeling  sufficiently 
strong  to  travfl  they  would  go. 

Peering  through  half-shut  eyes,  the  Rajah  pon- 
dered for  a  moment.  Then  he  announced  that  he 
lelt  greatly  improvc.l.  and  that  undoubtedly  his  con- 
dition would  be  immensely  helped  by  a  ride  in  the 
air. 

General  Wood  greeted  him  cordially  and  cere- 
moniously. He  personally  conducted  l.im  around 
the  camp,  pointing  out  what  fine,  big  men  our  sol- 
dier.^ were,  and  especially  directing  his  attention  to 
the  machine  guns.  Would  the  Rajah  like  to  see  the 
cans  in  operation? 

.'Xfter  the  guns  had  mowed  down  a  few  trees  the 
Rajah  s  face  assumed  a  thoughtful  expression  He 
became  enthusiastically  friendly. 

But  that  did  not  prevent  the  Sultan  from  being 
ilisciplii-.ed  by  Wood  for  neglecting  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Rates  treaty,  lie  b.ad  promised  to 
see  that  his  doir.inion  was  governed  properly  in  con- 
sideration of  an  allowance  of  five  thousand  pesos 
yearly.  General  Wooil  told  him  that  no  more  re- 
mittances froin  the  insular  treasury  would  be  sent  to 
him  if  he  did  not  preserve  order.  There  was  in  turn, 
then,  a  raging,  a  haughtv.  a  threatening,  and  an 
humble  and  a  pleadi.ig  Sultan,  (or  Sultans  must  live. 
Hut  the  General  was  adamant.  The  Sultan  lost  his 
job  as  hii<h  constable  of  Jolo,  with  the  emoluments, 
and  1.-1  ter  the  treaty  was  abrogated. 


A  Memory  of  PIckctt'H  Briiiade.  — .\  dramatic 
incident  of  the  Civil  War  which  revives  the  memory 
of  the  strenuous  part  Pickett's  Drigaile  took  in  that 
long  struggle  was  recently  told  at  a  han(|uet  table 
in  New  Vork,  aiound  which  were  seatctl  many  vet- 
erans of  both  the  Blue  and  the  Gray.  The  feast  was 
presided  over  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Phillips,  Colonel  of 
the  Ninth  Virginia  Regiment,  Pickett's  Division. 
.\  writer  in  l.if  fin  toll's  .\t,iga:ine  (Octotx-r)  quotes 
Colonel  Phillips  in  reminiscence  and  descrilies  the 
drainatic  climax  of  his  t.-ile  thus. 

"There  is  nothing  else  so  terrifying  as  a  night 
attack."    said    Colonel    Phillips.      "The    imagination 
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■works  with  intense  activity  in  the  darkness,  and  even 
in  peacelul  times  adds  liitinitely  to  the  tear  of  perils, 
real  or  fancied.  How  much  more  arc  the  horrors 
«f  warfare  increased  when  the  opposing  foices  a^'e 
hidden  from  sight,  when  the  first  announcement  of 
hostile  intention  is  the  thunder  of  guns,  the  crack 
of  rirtes.  the  flash  through  darkness — for  it  is  the 
darkest  possible  night  that  is  always  selected. 

"One  of  these  night  attacks  in  particular — on  the 
Bermuda  Hun  Ireii  lines  in  1864—  I  shall  never  for- 
Ket ;  not  because  of  its  startling  horrors,  but  because 
of  a  peculiar  and  sacred  circumstance,  almost  re- 
sulting in  the  compulsory  disobedience  of  ordei"s, 
the  obeying,  as  it  were,  of  a  higher  than  earthly 
■command. 

"The  p)oint  of  attack  hail  been  carefully  selected, 
the  awaited  dark  night  had  arrived,  and  my  coin- 
■maixl  was  to  f-re  when  General  Pickett  should  signal 
the  order.  There  was  that  dread,  indescribable 
stillness — that  weird,  ominous  silence  that  always 
settles  over  every thini«  just  before  a  fight.  It  was 
so  thick  you  could  cut  it  with  a  knite:  so  heavy  it 
■weighed  you  down  as  if  worlds  were  piled  upon  you; 
so  all-per\'asis'e  that  it  filled  creation  for  you.  Yoii 
felt  that  nowhere  in  the  ur.iverse  was  there  any  voice 
or  motion. 

"Suddenly  that  awesome  silence  was  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a  deep,  full  voice  rolling  over  the  black 
void  like  the  billows  of  a  great  sea,  directly  in  line 
■with  our  guns.  It  was  singing  the  old  h>Tnn,  'Jesus. 
Lover  of  My  Soul.'  I  have  heard  that  grand  old 
music  many  times  in  circumstances  which  intensified 
its  impressiveness.  but  never  had  it  seemed  so  solemn 
as  when  it  broke  the  stillness  in  which  we  waited  for 
the  order  to  fire.  Just  as  it  was  given  there  rang 
through  the  night  the  words: 

'Cover  my  defenseless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing.' 
'Ready — aim — fire  to  the  left,  boys,"  I  said. 
"The  guns  were  shifted,  the  volley  that  blazed  out 
swerved  aside,  and  that  defenseless  head  was  covered 
with  the  shadow  of  His  wing." 

A  Federal  veteran  who  had  been  listening  looked  up 
suddenly  and,  clasping  the  Colonel's  hand,  said: 

"I  remember  that  night.  Colonel,  and  that  mid- 
night attack  which  carried  off  so  many  of  my  com- 
rades.    I  was  the  singer." 

There  was  a  second  of  silence;  then  "Jesus.  Lover 
of  My  Soul,"  rang  across  that  banquet-boaad  as  on 
that  black  night  in  1864  it  had  rung  acros-s  the  lines 
at  Bermuda  Hundred.  • 


Sarasate's  Fortunate  Escapade. — .\n  interest- 
ing incident  of  the  school-days  of  Sarasate.  the  great 
Spanish  virtuoso,  is  related  by  the  New  York  Even 
ing  Post,  thus: 

He  had  not  long  been  a  student  at  t'ne  Coiiserva- 
toire,  wheie  he  received  not  only  his  tuition  but  his 
board  and  lodging  gratuitously  on  account  of  his 
great  talent,  when  he  began  to  play  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chievous tricks  on  everybody,  not  being  at  all  par- 
ticular as  to  whom  they  hit.  Once  he  threw  some 
dirty  water  out  of  the  window  on  some  passers-by. 
It  happened  that  the  water  fell  on  a  well-to-do 
"rentier"  and  his  wife.  They  were  furious,  of  course, 
and  the  gentleman  went  to  the  head  of  the  Con- 
ser\'atoire  for  satisfaction.  He  entered  his  com- 
plaint and  insisted  that  the  boy  be  discharged.  A 
boy  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  outrageous  trick 
could  come  to  no  good  end,  no  matter  what  his 
talent.  He,  as  a  taxpayer,  helped  to  support  the 
institution,  and  he  was  going  to  insist  on  his  rights 
and  order  the  boy  dismissed.  In  vain  the  atithori- 
ties  protested;  the  boy  would  be  severely  punished, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  apologize,  and  they  them- 
selves would  make  restitution  to  the  e.xtent  of  his 
injury,  but  they  could  not  dismiss  a  boy  who  showed 
such  talent. 

But  the  injured  gentleman  insisted.  Finally,  the 
authorities  told  him  they  would  ask  him.  as  a  special 
favor  to  them,  to  hear  the  boy  play.  The  irate  gen- 
tleman at  length  consented.  The  battle  was  w-on, 
the  gentleman  was  so  imprest  with  the  boy's  talent 
that  he  took  great  interest  in  his  development,  and 
practically  adopted  him.  And  when  the  benefactor, 
introduced  in  such  a  strange  manner,  died,  he  left  his 
protege  a  large  amoiint  of  property,  including  a  col- 
lection of  valuable  paintings. 
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is    the   vital   part    of    any 
razor,  for  it  is  the  Blade 
that  does  the  shaving,  and 
no  matter  vv^hat  the  price,  the 
Best  blade  gives  the  Best  Shave. 

The  name  GEM  JUNIOR  is 

on  the  best  razor  blade  made — it  is 
there  for  your  protection  and  ours. 
Highest  quality  of  steel,  keen- 
ness of   edge,   fineness  of  temper. 

The  GEM  JUNIOR  BLADE  with 


The  Bar 


is  the  one  invention  that 

has  made  the  Safety  Razor 

perfect,    setting     the     GEM 

JUNIOR    further  than   ever 

ahead     of    all     competitors.         It 

adapts    the  edge  of   blade  to  the 

cuives   of   the   face,  drawing    the 

skin    smooth    just   in    advance    of 

blade  which  is  held   flat  at  angle 

of    the     ordinary   razor,    assuring 

a  clean,  close  shave  always. 

the  BAR-FRAME  has  made  the 


Gem  Junior  lit?  $1.00 

the  most  universally  popular  shaving  device  in  use  to-day.   This  Razor  means 
shaving  comfort,  and  will  last  a  life-time— you  can  shave  anywhere,  any  time  m 
a  short  time,  saving  money  and  delay — and  are  independent  of  the  barber.  | 
The    $i.oo  set    complete   (as  illustrated    below)   includes    silver,  nickel- 
plated  frame,  three  section  shaving  and   stropping  handle,  and 
7  selected  Ai  Crucible  Steel  Blades  in  plush-lined  case   (not  a 
paper  box  imitation). 

Special  Holiday  sets  $1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50. 

The  storiette  "  The  Gentle  Art  oi  Self-Sha' 
ing  "  and  full  course  in  shaving  instructions  Fie 


Gem  Cutlery  Co. 

34  Reade  Street       New  York 

358  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

JO  years  iii  bushiess — 
we  are  the  original 
mo  tier  n     Safety 

azor  Afakers. 
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SEPARATESET 

Never  a   dull    blade.      '   BLADES 
7  exchanged  for  25c.  ^^^^M^ 


THE    DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF    WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "  Mere  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  slronRhoIci  in  the  liome. 
12ino,  clotli,  210  pafres,  Sl.dO.  FUNK  &  '.VAtiNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E.  Zid  St.,  New  Yorlf. 


The  Lost 


WEDDING  RI.NQ 


Heart-to-heart    talks     on 
marriage  and  its  pitfalls. 
By  Rev.  Cortland   M.vei  8. 
iHino,  cloth,  75c.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  .Tubs.,  N.  Y. 


By  Sibyl  Wilbur 

^^^5^0  those  who  seek  the  truth  enter- 
■  ^^tainingly  told  about  the  founder 
^^^^of  Christian  Science,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Miss  Wilbur's  Biography  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  is  oifered. 

The  author  treats  intimately  the  inter- 
esting events  in  Mrs.  Eddy's  career.  She 
has  authenticated  her  data  from  documents 
in  the  possession  of  officials  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church,  to  which  no  other  writer 
on  Mrs.  Eddy's  life  has  had  access.  The 
volume  contains  380  pages,  including  bril- 
liantly written  chapters  on  "The  Mystery 
of  theQuimby  Manuscripts,"  "Discovery 
of  the  Principle  of  Christian  Science"  and 
"A  Strange  Conspiracy." 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth.  Single  copies  postpaid 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $3.00,  or  six  copies 
by  express  prepaid  for  $17.00. 

Special  terma  to  booksellers  or  to  one  agent 
in  each  community  sent  on  request  to  the 
Concord  Publishing  Company,  313  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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WHO  WILL  BE 

OUR  NEXT  PRESIDENT? 

Help  us  answer  this  momentous 
question  which  vitally  concerns 
every  man,  woman  and  child 
throughout  the  nation. 

JOIN  IN  THE  STRAW  VOTE  OF  OUR  200,000 
LITERARY    DIGEST     READERS 

Foil  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  purpose  .securing  from 
our  subscril)ers  a  straw  vote  on  their  choice  for  Presidential 
Candidates  in  the  approaching  National  Election.  This 
poll  of  our  subscribers  is  a  j)art  of  an  immense  straw  Presidential 
vote,  ballots  for  which  we  are  sending  by  circular  and  through 
these  columns  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  throughout  the 
United  States,  These  names  are  so  chosen  that  the  "law  of 
averages"  should  make  this  a  reasonaljly  fair  test  of  the 
preferences  of  the   classes  from  which  the  names  are  chosen. 

The  Litkk.akv  Digest  being  a  nationally  recognized  reflex 
of  public  opinion  and  presenting  its  readers  with  an  une([ualled 
view  of  political  activities  of  all  parties,  without  any  theories  of 
its  own  to  advance,  reaches  inlluential  voters  of  all  parties.  A  poll 
of  its  200,000  subscribers  is  therefore  specially  valuable  as  show- 
ing the  general  trend  of  })ublic  sentiment  throughout  the  country. 

Do  not  fail  to  indicate  your  choice  on  the  following  ballot 
and  mail  to  us  at  once.  Also  be  sure  to  indicate  the  State  in 
in  which  you  vote.  Failure  to  give  this  information  will  vitiate 
the  average  Avhich  we  wish  to  maintain. 

Please    understand  that  your  name  will  not  l)e  i)ubli8hed. 

THE    TOTALS    BY    STATES    WILL    BE 
PRINTED  IN  THE    LITERARY  DIGEST 

This  will  be  published  shortly  before  Election  and  will  give 
a  fair  iile:i  of  the  drift  of  tlu;  vot<'. 


F/LL  OUT  THE  BALLOT  BELOW  AND  MAIL   TODAY 

LITERARY   DIGEST  STRAW  VOTE 

Kindly  mark  a  ctosh  [X]  within  the  brackets  aftvr  tlic  name  of  the  jHTHon  who  i.s 
your  choice  for  IVeHiilcnt.     Your  name  will  not  Ix-  pnhlishcd.      Ft  is  oiir  i)iirpo8c  to 
l)rint  only  the  totals  by  States. 

WIIdJAM   fl.  T.MT 

],   iU;i'i  iii.ua N  pAinv 

WJLLIA.M  .1.   I5UYAN 

],   DKMoriiATic  Takty 

EUGENE  \  .  DEBS 

].    SCKMAMST    TaKTV 

THOMAS  K.   WATSON 

].     POIMI.IST    I'AKTY 

E.  W.  (Ml  A  KIN 

],  I'lioiriiHTioN  Pakty 

THOMAS  L.  H  ISO  EN 

],    InDEPKNDKNCK    I.KA<ilK 

Ar(;U.ST  (JILLHAU.S 
ut  I'roxy  for  M'>itIc  11.  ITeston 

].    ScKIAI.I.ST    TyAltOK    rAUTV 

F  iiiii   ;i   void-  ill  the   Slate 

of. 

Cut  Out  and  Mail  the  Straw  Ballot  to  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

44-60  East  23d  Street.  New  York 

Our  readers  are  asked  lo  nicntlon   Tiik  Litkrary  I)i(iE.«T  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Admiral  Foote's  .\d\i8er  and  Mark  Twain'* 
Instructor.— Horace  E.  Bixby,  eighty-two  years  of 
age.  still  at  the  wheel  after  sixty  years  as  a  Mississippi- 
River  pilot,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  taught 
Mark  Twain  the  art  of  navigation  on  the  "Father  of 
Waters  "  He  says  Mark  Twain  became  a  good  pilot, 
having  but  one  fault — the  excessive  use  of  tobacco. 
Captain  Bixby  is  still  hale  and  hearty  and  enjoys 
telling  of  the  various  exciting  episodes  of  his  eventful 
career  upon  the  river.  From  a  recent  interview  in  the 
Memphis  Comnwrctal  A  pptal  we  quote  his  own  story 
of  how,  as  Admiral  Foote's  chief  pilot,  he  "brought 
on  the  battle  of  Memphis."'     He  says: 

The   Feileral   fleet  was  anchored  about   five  miles 
up  the  river  from  the  wharf,  and  was  under  Admiral 
Foote  and  C    H.  Davis.     The  Confederate  gunboats   » 
were  located  a  mile  or  so  farther  down  and  around 
the  bend. 

I  was  not  on  duty  at  the  time,  as  I  had  just  put 
in  fourteen  hours,  but  Admiral  Foote  called  me  to 
his  cabin.  Here  he  informed  me  that  he  was  ready 
to  go  up  the  river. 

I  asked  him  what  the  h —  he  was  going  to  do  that 
for.  And  when  he  hesitated  I  pointed  to  a  wreath 
of  smoke  rising  at  a  pwint  below  the  bend,  where  the 
enemy's  boats  were  waiting. 

"Admiral  Elliott  is  down  there,"  I  said,  "and  if  you 
will  go  down  the  river  after  those  rebels  you  can 
capture  the  whole  tribe." 

He  looked  at  me  a  minute  and  then  said  quietly, 
"Bixby,  take  the  wheel." 

I  told  him  that  it  was  not  my  hour  for  duty,  but 
he  quickly  hushed  me  up  and  said,  ""Vou  are  the  one 
who  knows  what  we  are  doing,  and  the  only  one. 
I  want  somebody  at  the  wheel  whom  I  can  depend 
upon" 

We  lit  into  the  rebels,  and  after  some  fierce  fight- 
ing licked  the  bunch  of  them,  captured  or  sank  all 
but  one  boat,  which  ran  away,  and  also  got  all  the 
steamers  that  were  lined  up  at  the  wharf — that  is 
the  way  I  brought  on  the  battle  of  Memphis. 


SHEAR  WIT 

.411  Klght. — In  car — ""Ix)ok  here,  sir  I  got  up  to 
give  my  seat  to  »hat  lady!" 

Second  Man  (sitting  down) — "That's  all  right, 
old  fellow.     She's  my  wife." — Lije. 


K\ldence  Larking. — Master — "What  part  of 
speech  is  the  word  egg?" 

Bov — ""Noun,  sir." 

Mastrr — "Is  it  ma-sculinc.  feminine,  or  r.euter?" 

Boy  (ijerplexcd) — ""Can't  tell,  sir." 

Master  —  "Is  it  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter?" 

Bov  (looking  sharp)— ""Can't  tell,  sir.  till  it's 
hatched." — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


To  tlio  |{e>*ciio.  —  "' Writing  to  Charlie?' 

•Vis." 

"I  thought  he  was  engaged. " 

"He  writes  me  that  his  girl  has  thrown  him  over- 
hoard,  so  I'm  dropping  him  a  \iue."— Kansas  City 
Joiinial. 

Kxciuslve. — MrLi.KiAN — "The  byes  say  ye  licked 
IK>or  Ca.'-cy.     Shure.  he  nivcr  hart  iny  man's  feelin's." 

Harhii.an — "He's  a  shnake  in  the  grass.  The 
blackgurd  referred  to  me  as  his  contimperary.  and 
I'll  be  the  contimiK-rary  to  no  man  livin"." — Puck. 


He  Knew. — .V  school  teacher  was  emlcavoring  to 
convey  the  idea  of  pity  to  the  members  of  his  class 
"Now,  supposing."  he  said,  "a  man  working  on  the 
river  bank  suddenly  fell  in.  He  could  not  swim 
and  would  be  in  danger  of  drowning.  Picture  the 
scene,  boys  and  girk.  The  man's  sudden  fall,  the 
cry  for  help.  His  wife  knowing  his  peril  and  hear- 
ing hii  screams,  rushes  immediately  to  the  bank. 
Why  .l(K-s  she  rush  to  the  bank?" 

After  a  pause,  a  small  voice  piped  forth' 
"Please,    sir,    to    draw    his    insurance    money."  — 
Jlonie  llcrahi. 
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None  Left  Alive. — Senator  Bcveriilge.  in  tl.e 
course  ot  an  eloquent  alter-dinner  speech  in  Boston, 
sai'l  of  chilli  labor. 

"When  we  consider  the  inditTerence  with  whii-h 
so  many  of  our  j;rcat  nien  look  upon  the  child-labor 
evil,  we  can't  help  wondering  if  these  men  arc  so 
very  great  after  all." 

Senator  Beveridge  paused  and.  smiled. 

■'An  orator,"  he  said,  "was  addressing  an  asseni- 
hlage  of  the  people.  He  recounted  the  people's 
wrongs.     Then  he  passionately  cried: 

■■  "Whcie  arc  America  s  great  men?  Why  don't 
they  take  up  the  c.idael  in  our  defense?  In  the  face 
of  our  manifold  wrongs,  why  do  they  reniain  cold, 
immovable,  silent?" 

"  "Because  they're  all  cast  in  bronze,"  shouted  a 
cvnic  in  the  rear." — B&Uimore  Americtxn. 


lie  Could  .\ot  Tell  a  I.le.—  I.\giiM\c,   L.\i)V 
"How  much  milk  does  your  cow  give  a  day?'' 

Tri'thfit.  Bov— "  "Bout  eight  quarts,  lady." 

iNQfikiNC,    Lady  — "And    how   much    of   that   do 
you  sell? " "' 

Truthful  Bov — ""   Bout  twelve  quarts,  lady."' — 
Human  Life. 

She    Couldn't    Dispute    It.- Teachkr — "'Now, 
Johnny,  what  was  Washington's  farewell  address? ' 
JoHNN'Y — "Heaven." — A'ett'  York  Sun. 


No  Disappointment  Here.  -A  man  who  had 
been  convicted  of  stealing  was  brought  before  a  cer- 
tain "down-East"'  judge,  well  knov.n  for  his  tender- 
heartedness, to  be  sentenced. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment' ' 
asked  the  judge,  not  unkindly. 

"Never!"'  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  suddenly  burst- 
ing into  tears. 

"Well,  well,  don't  cry,  my  man,"'  said  his  honor, 
consolingly;  "'you"re  going  to  be  now.  ' — liverbody's 
Magazine. 


Suspicion. — The  Wido-;v  (at  her  washtub,  to 
suitor) — "Is  yo'  sho'  yo'  lubs  me?" 

Sammy — "Co'se  I's  sho'." 

The  Wido'.v  (suspiciously) — "Yo"  ain't  los'  yo'r 
job,  is  yo'?" — AVii'  York  Post. 


Added  a  Little  Sulptiur. — Doctor— ""Did  your 
husband  follow  my  di'-ections?  Did  he  take  the 
medicine  I  left  for  hina  religiously?" 

Patients  Wife -"I'm  afraid  not,  doctor.  He 
s.vore  every  ti.me  I  gave  him  a  dose.' — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Just  the  Kind. —  .\  lecturer  was  touring  through 
the  country  recently  and  delivered  an  address  before 
an  audience  in  a  country  schoolhouse. 

In  the  course  of  his  remark?  he  reviewed  the  agri- 
cultural prospects  of  the  country,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion told  a  story  of  a  poor  farmer  who  had  died, 
leaving  to  his  wife  the  farm  heavily  mortgaged.  He 
said  that  the  widow  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  suc- 
ceeded upon  one  year's  wheat  crop  in  paying  off  the 
entire  mortgage. 

When  he  had  completed  his  lecture,  the  gentle- 
man shook  hands  and  greeted  the  members  of  his 
audience.  One  middle-aged  man  finally  approached 
him  thoughtfully  and  began. 

"I  say,  mister,  you  told  a  story  'bout  the  widow 
raising  a  mortgage  on  one  year's  crop?" 

"Yes,  my  friend,  that  was  a  true  story  It  hap- 
pened only  two  years  ago."' 

"Well,  sir,  could  you  tell  me  who  that  widow  is? 
She's  just  the  kind  of  woman  I've  been  looking  for 
all  the  time." — Home  Herald. 


Business  is  Business. — -"But,  look  here,"'  said 
the  indignant  antiquary.  "In  my  article  on  Early 
Grecian  sculpture  I  distinctly  mentioiied  Phidias. 
Why  has  his  name  been  deleted? "  The  editor  smiled 
quietly.  ""When."  he  said,  "you  find  old  man 
Phidias  getting  his  work  advertised  in  this  paper 
under  five  shillings  a  line  you  come  right  around  and 
let  me  know." — The  Bangkok  Times. 


WON'T  YOl  GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE 

to  prove  to  you  that  my  "REGNO"  Cigar,  Genuine 

Imported  Havana  Filler  and  Sumatra  Wrapper, 

liand-made  by  skilled  workmen  in  my  clean, 

sanitary  factory — one    which  contains 

absolutely  nothing  but  pure  nat 

urally     cured     tobacco  —  is 

better  than  the  cigar  for 

which  you  are  now 

paying  a  much 

h  i  sr  h  e  r 


price 


Sample 
box     of      25, 
delivered     on    re- 
ceipt of  only 

ONE   DOLLAR. 

Your  money  refunded  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory. 


Joseph  H.  Rugg 


742  Market  Street 

Established  1843 


Blairsville,  Pa. 


CLOSING  OUT 

The  late  business  depression  oonipels  us  • «  pIoso  out  some  of  our  largo  stork  of  liooks  ;it  prices  that 
will  enable  us  to  turn  a  large  amount  of  stock  into  bills  reoeiviililo.  To  <lo  this  quickly  we  have  cut  prices 
to  cost  of  manufacturing  and  in  addition  we  will  present  each  purchaser  absolutely  free  of  cost  with  an  ad- 
ditional set  of  5  handsome  volumes.  Wo  offer  you  the  greatest  set  of  books  ever  published  The  I.lbrnry 
„„„ _  _  of  Oi'iitory  (.liK'iout  and  MoUerni  in  Vi  Grand 

THE  BEST  THAT  MAN  HAS   SPOKEN 

AND 
THE  BEST  THAT  MAN  HAS  WRITTEN 


«>r  cost  a  set  of  the  "  lieather  Stoeklnf;  Tales"  b; 


Luxe  Volumes,  bound  in  red  leather  backs 
corners,  golcl  veiiu'd  marbled  p,'ip«'r  sides,  gold  tops, 
gold  stamping  and  fully  ill«strate<l,  on  easy  pay- 
ments as  follows:  ,')0  cents  after  yon  have  examined 
them  in  your  own  home  and  $\.1\>  per  month  for  l.'j 
months  To  every  purchaser  we  will  present  free 
il.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  5  handsome  volumes,  bound 


in  full  Library  Cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  gold  tops,  silk  nuirkers.  etc.  These  are  the  most  fascinating,  inter- 
esting and  instructive  tales  of  pioneer  days  that  have  ever  been  written.  'I'lie  Library  of  Oratory  contains 
more  than  7<»00|iatfesurThe  Best  That  Man  Has  Spoken  and  The  Best  That  :»Ian  Has  Wrilten. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  ORATORY 


.4.VriI':.\T  and 

modi<;r\ 


contains  nil  the  great  orations  of  the  most  famous  orators  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  most  enjovahle 
and  most  instructive  reading  that  can  be  found  in  the  f;nglish  Language.  Who  would  not  desire  to'lioar 
the  following  Orators  and  the  great  Orations  they  delivered,  if  it  were  possible? 

<k  Henry— "Give  Me  Liberty  or  nive  Me  Death," 


:ite  on  the  Conspiracy  of  Catilii 


Demo.sthenes—-  Oration  nn  the  Ci 
(•|<ern--"  Oration  AB.iiiist  ratiline 
f>!>er— "Spee.hiiith.-  Koirian  Sf 
r.arihalilT— ".sp^e.-h  to  His  Sol.ii. 

Ilaniel  O'Coi I1-"  Ireland  IVorth  Dying  For." 

Kuiiert  Kinmet— "Speerh  \A'hen  Tmler  Sentence  of  Death. 
Daniel  Webster—"  Keply  to  Hayne." 


Ued  .lacke:— ".Speech  at  Fort  Stanwi 
llobespirrre— ".Asainst  (iranting  the  King  a  Trii 
Danton-"To  Dare,  to  Dare  Again,  Alway.s  to 
Napoleon-"  Farewell  to  the  Old  Guard.'' 
Abraham  I.in.oln- "  Fiist  Inaugural." 
Kmile  Zola— "Appeal  lor  Dreyfus." 

orge  \^^'l.shington — "  First  Inaugural  Address 


1." 


Space  will  not  permit  of  our  giving  the  entire  list  of  the  hundreds  of  Orators. 
The  most  complete  representation  of  men  of  great  minds  that  has  ever  been  brought  together  in  a  set  of  books. 
Hereonecnn  becomeac(|uain  ted  wit  hand  enjoy  the  wonderful  thoughts  of  thegreatestmenof  all  times.nomatter 
whether  a  statesman,  soldier,  wr  iter,  I  a  wyer,  <loc  tor,  minister,  business  man.  financier,  inventor  or  a  promoter. 
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The  Hibbert  Journal 

A  Quarterly  l^eview  of  T^eligion, 
Theology,  and  'Philosophy) 

The  October  number  begins  the  seventh 
volume,  and  is  a  remarkable  issue  both  in 
the  broad  scope  and  compelling  interest 
of  its  unusual  contents.  The  world-wide 
range  of  notable  contributors,  as  well  as 
the  diversity  of  their  subjects,  is  seen 
below.  All  shades  of  religious  and  philo- 
sophical belief  are  represented.  The 
unsolicited  statement  from  more  than  one 
authoritative  source,  that  THE  HIB- 
BERT  is  the  greatest  quarterly  in  the 
world,  is  surely  well  borne  out  by  this 
number. 

Some  of  the  Leading  Articles  for  October  : 

THE  MISCARRIAGE  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  Sri  Rrimanathan, Solicitor-General, Ceylon 

A  CHINESE  STATESMAN'S  VIEW  OF  RELIG- 
ION. By  Charles  Johnson,  late  Bengal  Civil 
Service. 

THE  MOSLEM  TRADITION  OF  JESUS"  SEC- 
OND VISIT  ON  EARTH.  By  Captain  P.  W. 
Von  Herbert 

HEGEL  AND  HIS  METHOD.  By  Professor  Wil. 
liam  James 

A  GREAT  SOCIAL  EXPERIMENT.  By  Rev. 
Charles  Plater,  S.J.,  a  Jesuit  Priest 

INFALIBILITV  AND  TOLERATION.  By  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller,  the  British  Pragmatist 

HOW  CAN  CHRISTIANITY  BE  DEFENDED? 
By  Professor  A.  C.  M'Oiffert 

EVANGELICAL  BARGAINING.  By  John  Page 
Hopps. 

With  equally  important  articles  by  Hon.  Ber- 

trand  Russell,  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,   T.  K. 

Cheyne,  D.  Litt.,  and  others. 

S2. 50  per  annum  75  cents  per  copy 

Subscriptions  for  the  coming  year  should 
begin  with  this  issue  as  the  first  of  the 
seventh  volume,  but  may  commence  with 
a  hack  number  tf  desired.  List  of  con- 
tents of  back  issues  on  request.     Address 

SHERMAN.FRENCH  &COMPANY 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Study  Languages  at  your  Home ! 

Wo  givp  comiilcto  corrpHponHenro  conrses  in  Gcr- 
ni.iii.  French.  .SpaniHh  ;iii<l  Italiiiii— alho  L.ntin  iind 
OriM'k,  prcpiinvl  by  wcll-knnwn  liiiKiiiHts.  Wo  eonr- 
anifo  H.it  mfact  ion.  RatP8  «■  h  p  or  i  a  I  I  y  roaHonal)lo. 
Writo  toiliiy  fur  CatalcKiio  I).  KivinK  full  information 
ri'Kar'linit  each  courno  and  caHy  payment  i<lun. 

The  LanKuage  Corretpondence  Schools 

lfi2  Itiiyl«t<.n  Strr-ot.  -  .  BoHton,  Mans. 


Memory    Ihe     Basis 
of   All    Ki-io-wledge 

You  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
^than  .your  memory.    Fasy.  incrcMai-M 
irnnnif.  »flvcH  rcml.v  nu-nmry  forfafCM, 
RI.1IMBFR"  'i'"n<'^.  liUMlnt-HH,  ntudifs.  cunviTaation; 

wr.tr  i.iify      fl'-voldps  Will,  |>ul>lic  x poukin^;. 
t>l(  kMtIN    ]ll;nORY    HCHOOI.,     7S4  Audllorlum    nidc,  Chlraio 


IBtitlUC  of 

ODiistcal  Ert 

Of  tbc  Clt^  ot  -Hew  L)ork 
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FRANK   DAMROSCH, 

DIRCCTOn 

53  Jflttb  Hvc,  Cor.  I2tb  Street 

An   a(lv.inci<l   sclicxd  of   music   in   all 

branchfs  for   talentrd   studonts       Rc- 

i        open.s  October  12.     Cataiojjuf  by  nuiil.        i 


One  on  .Mr.  Sankey.  — A  story,  told  by  the  late 
Ira  D.  Sankey  on  himself,  and  published  in  The  Bos- 
ton llcraU  in  1894,  has  Iwt-n  revived  since  the  evan- 
gelist's death.  One  day  in  Geneva  he  entereil  a 
music-box  shop  and  asked  to  see  some  music-boxes 
Tlie  salesman  graciously  showed  him  a  number,  but 
none  was  what  he  wanted. 

"Have  you  none  that  play  sacred  music?"  he 
asked. 

"Why,"  answered  the  salesman,  "we  have  sonic 
that  play  a  kind  of  half-way  sacred  music." 

"What?"  inquired  Mr.  Sankey. 

"Oh,  these  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns;  1  can't 
imagine  what  the  people  see  in  them,  but  we  sell 
thousands  of  the  boxes  that  play  them.  We  have 
enormous  orders  for  these  boxes,"  continued  the 
salesman,  "from  every  part  of  Europe,"  and  then 
he  added,  apologetically,  "it's  a  matter  of  business, 
vou  knew,  with  us." — Sew  York  Tribune. 


.\  C'alaniltous  Catastrophe. — M.\ster — "I'm 
sorry  to  hear.  Pat,  that  your  wife  is  dead." 

P.\TR1CK — "Faith  an'  'tis  a  sad  day  for  us  all,  sir! 
The  hand  that  rocked  the  cradle  has  kicked  the 
bucket." — Life. 


The  Downward  Path. — Mrs.  Mvi.i.igan — "Mrs. 
O'Hooligan,  I'm  jist  afther  comin'  from  the  perlice 
station,  an'  they  have  your  son  Moike  there,  dhrunk 
as  a  lord.      He  was  arristed  this  avening." 

Mrs.  O'Hooligan' — "Moy!  Moy!  Dhrunk,  is  he? 
An'  it  isn't  a  wake,  Mrs.  Mulligan,  since  he  promised 
me  he'd  kape  out  o'  poUyticks." — Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 


And  Turn-alioiit  Is  Fair  Play. — Charitable 
.Man'  (to  bcggar-wonian  pushing  her  crippled  hus- 
band in  a  wheel-chair) — "And  do  you  push  your 
poor  helpless  husband  about  in  this  chair  all  day 
long?" 

"Oh,  no!  We  take  turn  about!" — Meggendorfei 
Blactter. 


Ought  to.  Anyway. — "According  to  this  paper," 
observed  Mr.  Goodwin,  "an  Ohio  man  has  lived  a 
year  on  beer  alone." 

"Well,  that's  as  it  should  be,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Good- 
win. "Any  man  who  lives  on  beer  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  live  alone." — Chicago  Setvs. 


Sympathetic-  Young  Wife  (rather  nervously) 
—  "Oh,  cook,  I  must  really  speak  to  you.  Your 
master  is  always  complaining.  One  day  it  is  the 
soup,  the  second  day  it  is  the  fish,  the  third  day  it 
is  the  joint — in  fact,  it  is  always  something  or  other." 

Cook  (with  feeling) — "Well,  mum.  I'm  sorry  for 
you.  It  must  be  quite  hawful  to  live  with  a  gentle- 
man of  that  sort."  —PhilaJctphin  Inquirer. 


Hard  to  Break  a  Habit. — Colonel  Artichoke  Gif- 
ford  was  in  the  sniokiiig-room  of  a  steamer  talking 
about  his  ancestoss.  They  were  sailormen  sailing 
from  New-England  ports,  and,  the  Colonel  admitted, 
sometimes  running  in  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Africa 
when  the  trade  was  dull  in  other  lines. 

"I  remember  hearing  my  grandfather  tell  of  one 
trip,"  said  the  Colonel,  "when  they  had  three 
hundred  slaves  aboard.  The  weather  was  very  bad, 
the  accommodations  none  too  good,  and  the  slaves 
were  crowded.  A  lot  of  them  dieii.  First  day  out, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them  died  and  ihcy  threw  them 
overboard;  next  day,  twenty  died  an<l  they  threw 
them  overboard.  Next  day,  the  same  way.  They 
kept  dying — " 

"And,  I  suppose,"  broke  in  a  man  who  was 
smoking  a  pipe,  "when  the  slaves  were  all  dead 
and  disposed  of,  they  were  so  in  the  habit  that  they 
just  blacked  up  the  crew  an<l  threw  them  over- 
board."—Sa<«rt/ay   livening    Post. 


Awful. — The  couple  were  of  the  color  of  the  ace 
<>(  spades. 

"You  charge  your  husband  with  having  struck 
you  rej>eatedly  with  his  fists?"  asked  the  Judge  of 
the  woman. 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  she  answered. 

"Six  months!"  shouted  the  Judge.  "These  black - 
hand  iiutiagcs  >iavc  got  to  cca.se!" — Lipf>incolt'i. 


"The  Laugh  Trust— Their  Book" 


HUMOROUS 


HITS 


and 

HOW  TO 
HOLD  AN  AUDIENCE 


GRENVILLE 
KLEISER 

Aiitlior  of 
'How  to  Speak  in  Public' 

A  new  collection  of 
successful  recitations, 
sketches. stories, poems, 
monoloKucs.  The  fa- 
vorite numbers  of  favor- 
ite authors  and  enter- 
tainers. The  book  also 
containr.pr.iclicaladWce 
on  thedelivcryof  the  se- 
lections. Thelatestand 
best  book  for  family 
reading,  for  teachers, 
elocutionists,  orators, 
after-dinner  speakers, 
and  actors. 

EI.SIE  JAMS,  the  wonder- 
fully  clever  protejin  uclrewi, 
^ays:  "I  tHnrKtlvpenk  in  too 
hidh  prui!*e  of  the  openms  r©- 
ni.'irkx.  Ifi  arefully  ren<l,will 
Bre.itly  a»i«irct.  Have  seTeral 
b(K>lk«  of  chnrre  nelet-tiuoa, 
but  1  find  »onie  in  '  Humor- 
<>us  Hiui'  Dever  before  pub- 
lished. " 

Cloth,  1!ma,  SiepaitM 
Priee.fl  net  ;poitp>idf  1.11 

FUNK  A  %VAGNALLS 

roMP.VNY 
444tO  £.  iSi  St.,  .New  Tsrk 
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^"  ^^  ^F       Ncwi'st,  hundiesit,  most  coni- 
[^^^    I         pact,    concise,    mid   n-liahle 

I__  _  ^  Hi  hie  Dictionary.  Well 
E3  I  C  printed.  Ilm  ly  illu>tnil<-d, 
KJ  ha  Kb    ueaily  bound. 

DICTIOIMARY 

ONK  VOLUMK. 
CJ|||r  l/y  ttu'piio<'liv  .scndiiigyourordt-rNOW. 
OHff  C  /O  NCVloney  till  notified  bcKik  i.M.ady; 

tluMi  .ri.iHi  to  all  who  have  tiled  ndvance-of-i)ulilka- 
tiun  onlcr;  S(>.(Kir«'ifular  price  to  all  others.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  hook  taken  back  and  money 
refiUKled.     SEND  ORD£K  TO-DAY. 

o-*-  ,v,)i,/  thin  aiir.  i,  itii   i/aiir  ,ir:l,r  to  srcin;-  ti.ao  rate. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  N.V.[C.] 


HOW    MUCH*  DEPENDS 

upon  MKMOKY   in    the  striii:;;lc   lur   muc<'.>.»,   and 
even  after  success  has  been  attaiuod  ?     Tearh  your- 


self.   With    th 
LOISKTTK'S 
yon      can      im- 
nieniory  100  prr 
mouths.    PKICK  $ 


MEMORY 


aid  of  Professor 

memory  system 

prove    your 

ent.  in  a    few 


.iO.    Sole  puMishers, 
It'NK  .^-  W.\ON.\LLS  COMPANY 
44-fiO  ICast  2:!d  Street  New  York  Cit.r,  N.  y. 


TWO    BOOKS    ON    THE    POWER    OF 

THE    MIND.    Hv  Chaki.i:s  liKoiiii- Paithkson. 

The     Will    to    B* 
Well. 

A    vcr>-  important  and 
vital   hook.      254   paRcs, 
Ji.;o  net. 
Funk    &    WagnalU    Cor 

The     Maasur*     of 
A  M«n. 

A  message  of  greater  life 
and  liRht.   Svo.  cloth,  326 
p.iRc.s  ?.,;<- net. 
npany,    New    York   City 

"'The  finest  ihing  cvrr  written  on  Bal/ac."  -//cnry  Jamfs. 

BALZAC 

A  Crillcal  Study  by  HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE  TAPNE 
A  study  that   is  at  once  scholarly  and   fa.scinating. 

"There  h«»  never  been  M  more  inn-ixe  nnd  (lerii»ive  pi*<-*  <»f 
cnt.r«l  wnlinion  n.ili»r  tliiin  \\\i»."—P(ttsburo  Gazfttf. 
"A  brillinnt  mudy  cif  the  man  (nd  h<>  work  eintini  lx>th  the 
iniereot  ni>d  imnjinHma  "-/"fonerr  I'rfia,  Sl  r»ul. 
"Tnine'ebrilliantKludTofthekeendiMertonythehumnnemotioneh.^* 
lo«lno.|renir1hn"rbei.utT  in  Ir.n.lnlinn  '•- !V»  Moine.  AVj;*»«*r. 
ISbo,  elolh.     rrondtplee*.     f  1.00  net)  by  nsll,  11.10 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  ind  Uadoa 
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One  Step  KntiUKh  For  HIni. — A  little  Swedish 
boy  went  to  school  ami  the  teacher  asked  him  his 
name.  "Youny  Olsen."  he  replied.  "How  old  are 
you?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Ay  not  know  how  old 
Ay  bane."  "Well,  when  were  you  bom?"  con- 
tinued the  teacher.  "Ay  not  bom  at  all;  Ay  got 
stepmutter." — Western  Christutu  Advocate. 


He  Educated  the  Judge. — This  anecdote  is  told 
of  Chief  Justice  John  M.irshall.  Returning  one  after- 
noon from  his  farm  near  Richnion<l,  \'a.,  to  his  home 
in  that  city,  the  hub  of  his  wheel  caught  on  a  small 
saplinR  growing  by  the  roadside.  After  striving  im- 
successfuUy  for  some  moments  to  extricate  the  wheel 
he  heard  the  sound  of  an  ax  in  the  woods  and  saw  a 
negro  man  approaching. 

Hailing  him.  he  said,  "If  you  will  get  that  ax  and 
cut  down  this  tree  I'll  give  you  a  dollar." 

"I  c'n  git  yer  by  'thout  no  ax,  ef  dat's  all  yer 
want." 

"Yes,  that's  all,"  said  the  judge. 

The  man  simply  backed  the  hoi-se  until  the  wheel 
was  clear  of  the  sapling  and  then  brought  the  vehicle 
safely  around  it. 

"You  don't  charge  a  dollar  for  that,  do  you?" 
asked  the  astonished  chief  justice. 

"No,  massa;  but  it's  wuf  a  dollar  to  learn  some 
folks  sense  ' 

The  darky  got  his  dollar  without  further  ques- 
tioning.— Atlanta  Constitution. 


It  Might  Have  Been. — "I  wonder  if  that  motor 
car  which  tried  to  blow  up  in  the  street  was  a  case 
of  spontaneous  combustion?" 

"I  don't  know.  It  might  have  been  a  case  of 
autosuggestion . '  — Baltini  ore  A  merican . 


Brought  Up  to  Date. — "Papa,  what  are  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world?" 

"Um — m — m,  the  hanging  roof  gardens  of  New 
York,  the  collection  of  the  Standard  Oil  fine;  the 
blame  for  the  money  panic,  the  prohibition  wave 
in  the  South;  the  next  President;  the  fleet's  visit 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  police-court  third  degree. 
Now  mn  away  and  play  while  papa  reads.  "^ — The 
Bohemian. 

A.  Sermon  on  Money.— "Dey  ain't  no  use,"  said 
Brother  Williams,  ''ter  try  ter  git  money  w'en  you 
ain't  at  de  gittin'-place;  an'  de  trouble  is — de  jingle 
er  it  is  so  confusin'!  Hit's  lak'  de  rattle  er  a  rattle- 
snake— you  dunno  whar  an'  what  time  ter  jump! 
Hits  trouble  ter  git  money,  an'  trouble  ter  keep  it: 
Dey  despise  you  ef  you  ain't  got  it,  an'  ef  so  be  you 
has,  dey'U  despise  you  ef  you  don't  give  it  away!" 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Didn't  Know  Much. — "How  do  you  like  your 
teacher,  dear?"  little  Mary  was  asked,  after  her  first 
day  at  school.  "I  like  her  real  well,"  said  Mary, 
"but  I  don't  think  she  knows  much,  for  she  just 
keeps  asking  questions  all  the  time." — Delineator. 


Something  Soulful. — "You  are  going  to  say 
somethine  soulful,"  declared  the  fiance.  "I  see  it 
in  your  lovely  eyes." 

"What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this,"  responded  the 
fiancee.  "Won't  you  wear  a  rubber  band  around 
your  head  nights,  so  as  to  train  your  ears  not  to 
stick  out?" — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Exempt. — JoHNXV — "Going  to  school?" 

Tommy — "Naw,   I   don't  have  to;    the  candidate 

said  he  never  seen  a  more  intelligent  audience  and  I 

was  one  of  'ein."--New  York  Sun. 


Not  so  Momentous. — When  the  candidate's 
speech  of  acceptance  had  dragged  into  the  second 
hour  he  found  his  coat  plucked  by  a  number  of  the 
committee. 

"Say,  old  man,"  was  the  hoarse  whisper,  "we 
didn't  nominate  you  for  President,  you've  been 
nominated  for  hog  reeve," — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


BRENTANO'S 

:  Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street,  New  York  : 

OFFER  WONDERFUL  BARGAINS  IN 
SUMPTUOUSLY  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  AT 
40%    OF    THE    ORIGINAL    NET    PRICES 

This  series  includes  sixty  Imperial  De  Luxe  volumes 
complete,  unaltered,  and  unabridged;  no  extracts  or 
abridgements. 

Bindings.  The  books  are  bound  in  buckram  or  in  half  morocco,  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser.    The  volumes  are  of  octavo  size — 9  3^  x  6  }4  inches. 

MerhaTiitrai  I'er/ection.  These  sixty  volumes  are  as  nearly  perfect  mechanic- 
ally as  they  can  be  made  by  the  latest  improvements  in  printing,  en- 
graving, photogravure,  color  lithography,  paper  manufacture,  and  de 
luxe  bindings  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Cloth  Volumes,  $1.25  each ;  Half  Morocco  Volumes,  $2.50  each 


Rawlinson's  Ancient  History         -  i  Vols. 

Hallam's  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  includes  Michelet  Modern 
History       -        -        -        -        -  3     " 

Green's  History  of  the  English 
Peoples,  includes  Guizot  Civi- 
lization in  Europe      -        -        -  3     " 

Carlyle's  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  -        -        -        -  2     " 

Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World I     " 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the  Laws, 
includes  Bagehot  Physics  and 
Politics       -        -        -        -        -  2     " 

Mill's  Political  Economy       -        -  2     " 

De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in 
America     -        -        -        -        -  2     " 

Plato  and  Aristotle        -        -        -  i     " 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning 
and  Novum  Organum 

Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 

Hegel's  History  of  Philosophy 

Demosthenes'  Orations 

Cicero's  Orations    -        -        - 

British  Orations     -        -        -        -  2 

American  Orations         -        -        -  2 

British  Essays       -        -        -        -  2 


American  Essays  -  -  -  -  i  Vols. 
French,  German  and  Italian  Essays  i  " 
Persian  and  Japanese  Classics  -  2  " 
Hindoo  Classics  -  -  -  -  i  " 
Chinese  and  Arabian  Classics  -  i  " 
Sacred  Classics  -  -  -  -  i  " 
Classic  Dramas  -  -  -  -  2  " 
Taine's  English  Literature  -  -  3  " 
Egyptian  Literature  -  -  -  i  " 
Turkish  Literature  -  -  -  i  " 
Hebrew  Literature  -  -  -  7  " 
Moorish  and  Malayan  Literature  -  i  " 
Babylonian,  Armenian,  and  As- 
syrian Literature  -  -  -  i  " 
Classic  Memoirs,  including  Annals 

of  Goethe's         -        -        -        -  3  " 
Froissart  Chronicles,  including 
Voltaire's    History    of    Charles 

XII 2  " 

Dante's  Devine  Comedy         -        -  i  " 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  -  i  '< 

The  Nibelungenlied       -        -        -  i  " 

Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes        -  3  " 

Machiavelli's  History  of  Floience  -  i  " 

Plato's  The  Republic     -        -        -  i  " 

Hamilton's  The  Federalist    -        -  i  " 

Ideal  Commonwealth's  -        -  i  " 


Cloth  Volumes,  $1.25 ;   Half  Morocco  Volumes,  $2.50 

Free  delivery  anywhere 

BRENTANO'S,  Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  IVew  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,    schools  anrl  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     ^V!»I.  O.  PKATT,  Mgr. 


AUTHORS 


Having   MSS.  (fiction,    scientific 
historical    matter)    desiring 

HOOK    issue   may   submit   copy. 

Careful      readings,     no     charge, 
capital    invested  if   favorably  passed   upon.      Best   work- 
miinshiii,  cloth  bindings  only. 
TIIK  liOXIU  lUili  Pl'li.  CO.  (Inc.),  61  COVRT  ST,,  BOSTON,  MASS, 
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Read  This  Course: 

Foundations  of  Modern  Europe,  by  Emil  Reich,  Hungarian  author Si.sc- 

Seen  in  Germany,  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker 2.00 

Studies  in  European  Literature,  prepared  for  the  course 1  i;o 

Man  and  the  Earth,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  Geology,  Harvard 1.50 

Chautauquan     Magazine    (Monthly— Illustrated)    Containing    ''The    Friendship    of   Nations: 
International  Peace  or  War'";    ''A  Reading  Journey   in   Holland''':    "Dutch  Art  and 

Artists,"  etc 2,00 

Total 850 

All  four  book*  and  the  Magazine  to  one  address $5.00 

"Easy  for  Anybody,  Worth  While  for  Everybody." 

Begin  in  October.    Address  HOME   CIRCLE,  Chautauqua,  New  York 


Syst 
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Brings    Results 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


Critical  Essays  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century 

Vol.  I.,  1605-1650.  Vol.  II ,  1650-16S5. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  ."^IMNGARN,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Literature,  Colum- 
bia L'niversity,  New  ^'ork.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  51.75  per  volume. 

_  The  AVtt'  }VrA  Nation,  speaking  of  the  Introduc- 
tion, says:  "  It  is  a  highly  vahiable  piece  of  work, 
showing  in  a  sinule  page  more  real  grasp  of  the  subject 
than  Saintsbury's  "  History  of  Criticism  '  displays  in  a 
chapter." 

The  Shakespeare  Apocrypha 

lieing  a  Collection  of  Kourteen  Plays 
which  have  been  Ascribed  to  Shakespeare, 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Bibliography,  by  C.  F.  Tucker-Brooke, 
H.  Litt.  Cloth,  51.75.  Oxford  India 
Paper  Edition,  cloth,  52.50. 

"  It  is  a  marked  service  that  is  rendered  to  Shake- 
spearc  study  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Turker-Brooke  in  publish- 
ing 'The  Shakespeare  Apocrypha  ■  in  a  single  volume. 
.  .  .  The  pl.iys  are  edited  carefully.  It  is  rather 
astonishing  that  such  a  collection  should  not  have  been 
prepared  before." — New  York  Sun. 

Essays  on  Evolution,  1889-1907 

liy   El)\\.\Rl)    HXC.N.M.L  PcJUI.TON.  ] ).   .Sc, 

M.  A.     8vo,  cloth,  :?4.oo. 

"A  volume  which  will  be  most  welcome  to  scientists 
in  .America  "     .Verc  i'ori-  Xmion 

The  Writing  of  English 

By  Phillip  ].  IIartog,  Academic  Regis- 
trar of  the  University  of  London,  witli 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Amy  H.  Langdon. 
Second  Edition.     Cloth,  60  cents. 

"A  book  that  ev(>r>'  teacher  of  composition  should 
masticate." — Evening  J'osl. 

For  <iale  by  all  Booksellers.      Send  lor  Catalogue 

OXFORD    UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

AMERICAN  BRANCH 

29-35  West  32d  Street  New  York 


Join  The 

NATIONAL    MUSIC 

LIBRARY 

The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  users 
of  sheet  music.  It  supplies  you  any  music 
at  '4  of  the  Price  you  have  been  paying. 
If  you  join  the  N.iiional  Music  Library 
you  will  be  enabled  to 

Secure  All  The 
Popular  Song  Hits 

At  The   Rate  Of 

14  for  $1.00 

Write  to-day  for  full   particulars  and  copy 
of  our  1000  Song  Catalogue 

SPECIAL    FREE    OFFER.     To   all   who  answer 

thin  ml.  Iiefore  Nov.  1st  and  join  the  Lilirnr.v.  w(> 
luivc  ;i  Kpcrial  offer  to  raakiv  entitling  th(>ni  almo- 
lutflyfree  to  the  words  and  music  of  fifty-two  of 
the  Old  Favorite  SonKs-  including  Dixie  Land. 
MarchinK  thro'  GeorKiu.  Annie  Laurie,  Old  Black 
Joe.  etc..  etc. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC  LIBRARY 

285  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


DON'T    YOU    WANT 
A  GOOD   DOG? 

You   will    find   several    advertised   in 
thf  CMassified  Columns  of  this  issue. 


SHdRtllAltD 
IN  30  DAYS 


\>  «  ab.Holutely  irunrnntep  to  tenrh  shorthand  romplete  in  only 

Ihirty  .Liya.      V -.n  l^..rn  in  ^l>.lt.•  time  in    your    own    home. 

no  in.ittiT  where  yon  Ine.      No  iieeil  to  .spend    months   as    with 

old  systems.  RojiPh  .^jllnblc  System  ik  easy  to 
l-.irn— e.isy  to  write— easy  to  read.  Simple.  Practirnl. 
Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled  lines— no  position-s— no  shadins.  a» 
in  other  .systems.  No  long  list  of  word  signs  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINK  CHARACTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire Enjiish  (or  any  other)  l»n|iia|e  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
ro.M.MANI).  The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private 
secret.iries.  newsp.iper  reporters.  Lawyers.  minLsters.  tearh- 
ers.  physiciitns.  literary  folk  and  business  men  may  now  learn 
shorlhind  for  their  own  ii.se.  Does  not  take  continual  daily 
pradi.e  as  with  other  systems  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  everywhere.  Send  tu-dny  for  booklets,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  otler.  etc. 

CMICAQO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


AUTHORS 


Send  iig  your  M.S  Charles  Felton 
PiclKim.iiitliorOi'i'icy  Adams Saw- 
ycrVI.iterary  Editor.  To  Publish- 
ers: Facilities  for  handling  emergency  orders  of  book-work. 
MAYHEW  PUBLISHING  CO.,  100   Buggies  St.,  BOSTON 

HAVE    YOU    A    CAMERA? 

Send  2;  cents  for  j  copies  of  most  useful  pliiuo  niaL'azine. 
Prizes,  picture  criticism,  new  processes      Ji-jo  vearlv. 
AMKKKAN    FIKiroiiKll'IIY,  I1C3  Ururon  lluildiiitr.  |[()>ttiii.\Mass. 


THE     BEST    STORIES    FOR     CHILDREN     EVER     WRITTEN 

Mothers  and  Fathers  are  asking  everywhere,  "  How  can  I  get  the  l^est 
hooks  for  my  children  ?"  The  Children's  Hour  Solves  the  Problem.  It 
contains  700  selections  from  250  authors,  chosen  by  an  expert  whose  work 
has  been   approved  by  tlie  leading  educators  and  authors  of  .Xmerica. 

THE  GREAT  SUCCESS 

of  the  Children's  Hour  is  due  tf)  the  fart  thai  it  entertains  the  children 
while  it  is  educating  and  upliftini;  them.  It  cultivates  rifiht  habits  of  read 
ing  and  thinking  It  creates  the  desire  to  read  and  the  taste  for  th.u 
whiih  is  best.  It  is  practical.  It  is  sale.  It  saves  both  time  and  money. 
It  costs  but  a  trifle  and  is  easily  secured. 


SAMPLE 
STORIES 


SAMPLE 
PICTURES 


FREE 


if  you  rut  (lilt  thi.s  coupon  and  mail  .it  once.  We  will  also  send  valuable  list  of  7""  of 
the  be.1t  stories  and  (Kicms  for  children  by  250  authors,  and  special  offer  by  which  you 
can  secure  AA*  Children's  Hour  if  you  lay  aside  only  seven  cents  a  day 


Vo'kV„'s'  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  '^[IJVokT' 


.\bsrnt-Minded.— Old    Gknt  -Here,    you    boy. 
I  what  are   you  doing  out  here,   fishing?      Don't   you 
know  you  ought  to  be  at  schcxjl? 

Sm.\i.i.  Boy — "There  now!      I  knew  I'd  forgotten 
iamc\\\\v\[i.."— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Of  (curse.  "What  do  you  think  of  these  ni- 
trates?"   imiuired  the  first  physician. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  raise  'em,"  answered  the 
second  physician.  "It's  worth  something  to  tjet  out 
of  a  comfoi table  hed."— Washington  llcral.t. 


Had  Never  Tried  It.— "I  'spose  it  costs  a  lot  to 
live  in  New  York." 

"I  should  imagine  so,"  wearily  responded  the 
arlopted  New-Yorker,  "juclging  from  what  it  costs 
to  merely  exist."—  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


.Separated. —  A  rcfjiment  of  soldiers  were  recentlv 
drawn  up  one  Sunday  for  church  p.^I■a<^e.  but  the 
church  was  being  repaired  and  could  hold  only  hall 
of  them. 

"Sergeant  major,"  shouted  the  colonel,  "tell  all  the 
men  who  don't  want  to  go  to  church  to  fall  out  on 
the  leverse  tlank." 

Of  course  a  large  number  quickly  and  gladly 
availed  themselvc:,  of  tht-  privilege. 

'.Now,  sergeant-major.  "  said  the  colonel,  "dis- 
miss all  the  men  who  did  not  fall  out  and  march  the 
others  to  church— they  nee.',  it  most."-  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Quite  a  Job.— "Gracious.  Nora,"  called  the  house- 
wife, impatiently.     "Isn't  dinner  nearly  ready?" 

"No,  mum,"  responde<l  Nora,  through  the  speak- 
ing; tube,  "it  won't  be  ready  for  two  hours  yet." 

"Two  hours!     Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  cause 
of  the  delay'" 

"Why,  mum.  you  said  you  wanted  splitpca  soup, 
an'  faith  it  has  taken  me  two  hours  and  twenty  min 
utes  to  split  300  peas,  an'  there  are  479  to  be  split 
yet.     Oi  counted  them  mesclf."— //omi-  Herald. 


One  oil  the  l.awjer.— The  lawyer  who  cracks 
iokcs  at  the  expense  of  the  witness  often  gets  more 
than  he  gives.  The  following  incident  in  a  divorce 
trial  is  told  by  a  Milwaukee  lawyer: 

The  witness  was  an  elderly  lady  and  the  lawyer 
was  a  confirmed  bachelor.. 

"How  oM  are  you?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"I  am  an  immarried  woman,  sir,  and  I  ilo  not 
think  it  proper  to  answer  that  question." 

"(^h.  yes,  answer  the  question,"  said  the  ludgc. 

"Well,  I  am  fift>." 

"  .\re  you  not  more'"    persisted  the  lawyer. 

"Well,  I  am  siNty." 

The  inquisitive  lawyer  then  asked  her  if  she  had 
any  hopes  of  getting  married,  to  which  she  replied. 

"Well,   I   haven't  lost   hope   vet,   but    I    wouldn't 
marry  you,  for  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  your  palaver 
already.     So  you  can  consider  yourself  refused."- 
Milwaukee  Free  Press. 


It  Pu/./.led  Him. -The  proprietor  of  a  lanyard 
was  an.xiovis  to  (ix  a  suitable  sign  to  his  premises. 
Finally  a  happy  thought  struck  him. 

He  Ixjred  a  hole  through  the  doorpost  and  stuck 
a  calf's  tail  into  it  with  the  tufted  end  outside. 

After  a  while  he  saw  a  solemn-faced  man  slandinK, 
near  the  door  lookinii  at  the  sign.  The  tanmi 
watched  him  a  minute  an<l  then  stepped  out  and  a<l 
dresl  him. 

"Oool  morning,  sir."  he  saiil. 

"Good  morning  "  said  the  other,  without  takini; 
his  eyes  off  the  sign 

"Do  you  want  to  buy  leather'"   asked  the  tanner. 

"No." 

"Perhaps  you've  got  some  hides  to  sell?"' 

"No." 

"Are  you  a  farmer?" 

"No." 

"What  arc  you,  then?" 

"I  am  a  jihilosopher.  I've  been  standing  h.erc  for 
nearly  an  hour  trying  to  find  out  how  that  calf  got 
through  that  hole" — Phtloilelphia  Inquirer. 


Our  n-aders  are  aitketl  to  mention  Tiik  Litfrary  Diokst  whi-n  writing  to  advertlsiere. 
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I'ntaken,  and  Not  Paid  For. — Andy  McTavish 
•was  "no  feelin'  juist  weel,"  so  he  went  to  the  doctor 
and  stated  his  complaints. 

•■What  do  you  drink?  '  demanded  the  medico. 

••Whusky.- 

"How  much?' 

"Maybe  a  bottle  a  day." 

"Do  you  smoke?'' 

"Yes." 

"How  much?" 

"Two  ounces  a  day.  " 

"Well,  you  sivc  up  whisky  and  tobacco  altogether." 

Andy  took  up  his  cap  and  in  three  steps  reached 
the  door. 

"Andy."  called  the  doctor,  "you  have  not  paid 
for  my  advice!'" 

'•  Ahm  no'  takkin'  it,"  siiapt  Andy,  as  he  shut  the 
door  behind  him. — Calgary'  {Canada)  Herald. 


Tit  for  Tat. — "Here  is  my  seat,  madam,  but 
candor  compels  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  are  as 
well  able  to  stand  as  I  am." 

"Politeness  compels  me  to  say  'Thank  you.  sir. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Faithful. — "Rufus.  you  old  loafer!  do  you  think 
it's  right  to  leave  your  wife  at  the  washtub  while 
you  pass  your  time  fishing?" 

"Yassah,  jedge;  's  all  right.  Mah  wife  don"  need 
no  watchin'.  She'll  sho'ly  wuk  jes'  as  hahd  ez  ef  Ah 
wtiz  dar." — Judge. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

September  2  5 . — The  German  minister  at  Caracas  pre- 
sents Holland's  second  note  to  Venezuela. 
Cholera  cases  in  St.  Petersburg  show  a  slight  de- 
crease owing  to  cold  weather. 

September  26. — Twenty  persons  are  killed  and  nine- 
teen seriously  injured  in  an  elevated-railway  ac- 
cident in  Berlin. 

September  28. — W'illiam  WMght  makes  three  flights 
in  his  aeroplane  near  Le  Mans;  in  one  of  them 
he  beats  the  record  for  a  trip  with  a  passenger 
by  remaining  up  11  minutes  35  2-5  seconds. 
A  census  of  the  unemployed  inGreat  Britain  shows 
that  thousands  of  persons  are  out  of  work  in 
leading  cities  of  the  kingdom. 

September  29. — Floods  cause  great  loss  of  life  in  the 
Hyderabad  and  Deccan  districts  of  India;  thou- 
sands of  native  houses  being  swept  away. 

September  30. — A  Turkish  steamer  sinks  a  ferryboat 
near  Smyrna,  causing  the  loss  of  1 40  lives. 
The  Russian  war  budget  for  1909,  submitted  to  the 
Douma,  carries    an    inciease   of    $20,000,000    to 
raise  salaries  of  officers  and  improve  rations. 

Domestic. 

Ge.veral. 

September  25. — A  score  of  persons  are  killed  and  a 
score  more  injured  in  a  collision  due  to  a  snow- 
storm in  Montana. 

September  26. — Diversfind  that  the  cruiser  Fanfeee, 
stranded  at  Spindle  Rock,  is  held  on  a  jagged 
reef. 

September  28. — Rains  check  and  in  some  places  ex- 
tinguish the   extensive  forest  fires  in  New  York 
State. 
The      International      Tuberculosis      Congress     is 
opened  in  Washington. 

October  i. — The  Bankers'  Association  of  America 
passes  resolutions  in  Denver  condemning  postal 
savings  banks  and  the  Federal  guarantee  of 
bank  deposits. 
The  monthly  statement  of  the  nation's  finances 
show  receipts  of  $48,320,114  in  September  and 
expenditures  of  $52,904,085. 

Political. 

September  25. — Senator  Foraker  issues  a  long  state- 
ment denying  the  charges  made  against  him  in 
connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
bitterly  criticizes  President  Roosevelt. 

September  26. — Herman  Ridder  is  appointed  treas- 
urer of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
succeed  Governor  Haskell,  resigned. 

September  30. — Mr.  Taft  speaks  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
devoting  his  principal  address  to  a  defense  of 
publicity  of  campaign  contributions  after  elec- 
tion. 
President  Roosevelt  refuses  to  reply  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
latest  letter,  regarding  it  as  a  personal  attack. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
r  largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  selfand  sex  and  their 
olation  to  life  and  health. 
^  ..is  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling;  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Km.wleJue  H  Young   Man  Should  Hnve. 

KnowMlc  a  Young   Hu»b,-ind  Should  Ha»e. 

Knowltvlge  a  F.ither  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Mediral  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  t.  Wile  Should  Have. 
Rleh    Cloth    Rinding,    Full    Gold    Stamp,    Illaitratrd,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co.,   Dept.  B,    Phlla.,  Pa. 
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„,  FRANK  HATFIELD 

l2mo,  430  pp.     $1.30.     Maroon  cloth,  gold  ttamp 

'Ooing  strongly  into  the  ethirs  of  life,  the  frainew(.rk   of    th^'    tale 
isisls  of  the  experienies  of  a  party  who  seek   and  find  an  unknown 
n  Africa,   in  which   personal  character    and    ideal    gt.verninenl 
•loped  to  the  farthest  extreme  of  the    author's    imagin.itioii. 
•  •       '  ■  ■     nd  spirit  that  will  only  follow  the 


ip.^es  a  stale  of  hu 
ing  of  the  millenium,  but  it  bea 
dth  of  fancy  and  purity  of 


strong  testl 


>ny  to  the  authi 
ng    contrast 


breadth  of  fancy  and  purity  of  mind,  being  in  strong  contrast  to  a 
number  of  the  recent  novels,  in  wh  ch  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  lower 
elements    m    the    readers'    makeup,    rather    than    the    highei  " — Lo9 


Angeles  Expr^roo. 

"It  is  a  story  of  vivid  and  remarkable  imaginative  power,  told  in  capti- 
vating style  and  one  which  we  are  sure  deserves  the  widest  possible  popu- 
larity. The  extravagances  of  the  possibilities  suggested  should  in  no 
wise  detract  in  the  reader's  mmd  from  the  charm  of  the  narrative  anil  the 
alluring  scenes  and  states  o(  mind  presented.  It  is  certainly  a  strong,  en- 
trancing story,  brilliantlytoldlhroughout.  "— .?«,«  Lakf  Oily  Tribune. 

REID  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

30D  Huntinston  Ave.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


You   Can   Have   the  Delight   of  Speaking    Fluently    and 
of  Reading  and    Writing 

French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian 

without  the  delay  and  drudgery  that  heretofore  have  confronted  you. 

In   a  Few  Weeks    You  Can   Freely    Use    a  Foreign  Language    by  the    Wonderful 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 

And  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTKY 

The  Most  Perfect,  Natural  and  Successful 
Method  Ever  Devised  For  Acquiring  a  Foreign 
Language. 

Nearly  a  million  teachers,  bu.siness  men  and  others  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  Rosenthal  System  with  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  Thousands  have  used  it  with  the  wonderful  Lan- 
guage-Phone, that  tireless  and  precisely  accurate,  up-to-date 
teacher. 

French.  German,  Spanish  or  Italian.  To  speak  it,  to  under- 
stand it,  to  write  it,  there  is  but  one  best  way.  You  must  hear  it 
spoken  over  and  over  until  your  ear  knows  it.  You  must  see  it 
printed  correctly  tillyoureye  knows  it.  Y'ou  musttalkit  and  write 
it.  All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the  LauKuaKe-Plione  Method.  With 
this  method  yo\i  buy  a  professor  outritjht.  You  own  him.  He 
speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly ;  when  you  choose,  night 
or  day;  for  a  few  minutes,  or  hours  at  a  time.  Any  one  can  learn 
a  foreign  languaue  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough  ;  and  by 
this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

10  Minutes  3  Times  a  Day  for  a  Little  While 

If  you  knew  how  easily  you  could  acquire  speaking,  reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  any  or  all  of 
the  four  great  living  foreign  languages,  would  you  be  content  to  remain  longer  ignorant  of  this  delight- 
ful and  important  accomplishment?  Only  ten  minutes  three  times  a  day  for  a  little  while  in  your  leisure 
moments  will  give  you  speaking,  reading  and  writing  familiarity  with  a  new  language. 

The  Voices  of  Living  Native  Professors 

The  Language-Phone  furnishes  ready  self -instruction  for  one  or  for  every  member  of  the  family — a 
child  can  use  it  as  easily  as  a  grown  person.  It  is  always  ready  for  service,  repeating  the  living  voices  of 
the  native  professors  with  absolute  accuracy  of  pronunciation,  and  talks  at  almost  any  speed  you  require. 
It  offers  pleasant  mental  recreation  and  a  delightful  means  toward  self-culture.  You  can  enjoy  it  at  any 
time,  and  there  is  a  certain  fascination  in  its  use. 

Eye,  Ear,  Tongue  and  Mind 

The  keynote  of  the  success  of  this  system  Is  that  it  is  the  natural  way  in  which  the  mind  acquires  an 
unfamiliar  language.  It  is  almost  exactly  as  a  child  learns  to  talk.  Almost  unconsciously  you  glide  into 
thinking  in  a  new  language.  You  learn  to  use  sentences  rather  than  isolated  words. 

All  functions  of  language  are  taught  at  the  same  timp.  Eye,  ear,  tongue  and  mind  are  all  brought 
into  play.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  memorize  lists  of  verbs,  declensions  and  complicated  grammatical 
rules.  You  hear  the  exact  pronunciation  of  a  native  professor  whose  accuracy  and  reliability  we  guar- 
antee. In  private  lessons  you  have  no  such  assurance. 

"Knowledge  is  Power";  New  Power  for  You 

If  you  master  more  than  one  tongue  you  add  just  so  much  to  your  mastery  of  the  world's  spoken  and 
written  thoughts.  The  Language-Phone  will  double  and  treble  your  mental  power  in  this  respect.  It 
will  give  every  word  an  added  meaning. 


MAIL    COUPON     TO-DAY 
FOR    FULL    INFORMATION 

The    Language  -  Phone 
.   .  Method  .   . 

802  Metropolis  Rnllding     NPW     VftDW 
Broadwaj  and  16th  8t.        >^  CI  "       •  W«V«V 


The     Language-Phone     Method         L.l 
Broadway  and  16th  St. .  New  York  City 

Pleaje  tend  me  without  obligation  the  Booklet  and  Facsimile  Lellen. 


Name .... 
Address. 


uur  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Dr.  Faber  says  :  "  Take  ten  days 
to  prove  to  yourself  that  this  is 
the  most  perfect  self-filling  pen  in 
the  world." 


Write  and  tell  him  that  you 
would  like  to  prove  that  Dr. 


Faber's 

Self=Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


This  is  Dr. 
Fabcr,  inventor  of 
F.iber's  Self- Kill- 
ing Pen  and  one 
of  Toledo's  lead- 
ing pr.ictitioners, 
who  has  revolu- 
tionized the  pen 
business  by  putting 
a  pen  into  the 
user's  hands  with- 
out charge. 

is  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
fountain  pen  in  the  world. 

He  will  reply  at  once  and  if  there  is  a  dealer  in 
your  town — as  there  doubtless  is — who  sells  Faber's 
Self-Filling  P'ountain  Pen,  the  doctor  will  instruct 
him  to  deliver  a  pen  to  you  without  charge. 

If  there  is  no  such  dealer  he  will  send  it  to 
you  direct. 

In  either  event  you  will  get  the  pen  for  lo  days' 
free  trial.  If  you  don't  find  it  all  and  more  than 
he  says,  there'll  be  no  harm  done. 

If  you  do,  pay  the  dealer  (or  if  there  is  no  dealer, 
send  the  nioney  direct)  and  keep  the  pen. 

When  writing  enclose  specimen  of  your  favorite  style 
of  pen  point.  Ask  for  descriptive  booklet,  showing  various 
styles  of  pens  and  their  prices. 

The    Dr.    Faber   Self'-Filling    Pen    Company 

2040  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  TOLEDO    OHIO 


'/4  TURN 
FILLS  & 
EMPTIES 

TXe  FABER  { 
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Kennel  Directory 


The  Next  latue  to  carry  this  department  will  be  that  of  Nov.   14. 
Forma  close  Nov.  5.  Rate  75  cents  per  line. 


FOR  SALE 

Oik-  of  th(-  CDiiiilitc 

FRENCH  BULLS 

(if  Auicrira 

Shi-  Ih  IcHH  than  a  .vf-ar  and  a  half  old, 
but  haw  already  hjx  prizoH  to  her  credit. 
Anotiier  year  Mhould  «<-«  her  at  tin:  toj). 
She  Ih  Hniall,  yet  liaH  not  Hacriticcd  hi-r 
type  iu  the  leant  and  is  one  of  the  best 
dOKH  iu  the  market. 

I  am  not  olTerinu  her  at  a  sacrifice,  b\it  if 
you  want  the  full  value  of  your  money 
and  will  pay  a  little  extra  for  <iuality, 
8he  iM  youTH  for  i-VK),  not  a  cent  leHB. 

Write  for  her  pedigree  and  full  partlc- 
ularH  beff)re  October  20th.  a.s  if  she  Ih  not 
Hold  then  I  Hhall  kei-j.  her. 
Box  178,  'IMK  I.IlKKAnY  DIGKST. 


FOR  SALE  r^^tV;::! 

■  Hei  Ih.irouKhl)  Held 
r.iine.l  WriteforileKiTii.tioDB. 
Ueuutifiil  Hciiivenir  hookletof 
KiiKJinh  Hetter.  ehiini- 
i.iou  iuipfirteilLluKHeld 
limuK  f'lr  two  Mluniim. 
.Seii)-r  |<u|i|iieH  for  Bale, 
}{<iw  to  t<-iieh  a  doK 
triekit,  in  cMntH.  (!<im- 
l>let»  pliinH  and  KpeclH- 
catlnDH  for  modern,  Hinitle  or  double  dou 
konnel.  -Ji  ci-nta.  P.  A  H.  KK«.\KI.M. 

Box  I'H    l(.  liKtiiiniipnIiH,  Ind. 


knd  rounx  nt-xk  that  i«  uni'iue  iu  iiuiility 
at  •'H-i-r.tionaili  low  iirieeH  So  Kennel  in 
the  world  h.ici  bi-tter.  Kefi-renreii  nnd  teiiti- 
monlnlH  of  a.itiiitlixl  ciiHtninerH  uivi-n.  The 
homo  of  hrtnie-bn-d  (-h-onpionH 

tar  KciiiielN.  Ilhnrn.  .V.  V. 

DUNGANNON  KENNELS 

nnwiir<Uvilli-.  V'lrKinia.  '1  hi>ri>U(ch-bred 
beiiuloi  and  SciHi  l»h  terrier  pupn  oceii«ion 
ftll>  Knrm  reared  hiiiitern  im-l  vermin 
killera    SeTeriil  yc.unu  Hi-^'lt  ieii  offered  "•"» 

~ll  K .» I'TI  rvf,      ttWti  1. 1 H II       HKTT  •■;  11 

puppieo    fri.m    reaUteri-l.  t  hurouKhlir    Held 
broken  diimii  nnd  Hire.  SI'j  to  {20.     Catalog. 
Broken    lointer  don,  M' 
A.  n    Hl'ltllANS  Wnterrille,  Minn. 


DOGS  DOGS  DOGS 

The  Kennel  Review 

An    Illustrated     Monthly    Devoted 

Exclusively   to   Dogs 
.Ssniplc  Copjr  tree       •       8uliiicriptloD$l  per  je>r 

Wp  are  now  running  srveml  Bi-rieji  nf  :trtii-l^s  .if«reHt 
interest  to  Bun  dog  men.  viz.,  ••Which  Akkthk  Hkht, 
(oiAl>ll8  OE  Llkwki.linh"  bj  TIniiiiaH  Jolinnnli, 
■'Ghkat  Enui.ish  Skttkk  Sibkk.  Haht  ani>  Fkkhknt" 
by  H.  .s,  llevnn,  "Dooit  1  Hav«  Shot  Ovkk,"  by 
J«»«    ShrrwcHid. 

And  "Kiirlj  Field  Trials"  bj  II.  Waters 

ffe  devote  more  spaee  to  CollieR  than  nnj  4o( 
paper  in  Amerlea.  If  yon  nant  to  rearh  Weilern 
IIOK  Kujreri  adrrrtlie  in  Till-:  KK.VNEI,  KKVIKW. 
The  belt  advertiilnK  medium  and  the  Oldeat  IIOK 
Magailna  publlihed  ne.t  of  the  .Tlli>ii>ippi  Hirer. 

Al-MIIHH 

c.  w.  buttles 

69tli  and  Jackion  Are.,   KA9I.SAS  CITY,  BII8S0UIU 


Classified   Columns 


BONDS.  STOCKS.  MORTGAGES  I     BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FKA("TU)N.\L  LUT.S.  — Wo  make  it  xpo- 
cialty  of  execulinu  ordens  for  all  Stocks 
liKted  on  New  York  Stock  Exchange  io  h  riic- 
tioniil  Lots  from  one  share  upwiini  W  rite 
for  1  irculiir  A  :il.  StockH  and  Kouds  bouKht 
for  in\c»tment  or  on  murKin-  JJ.iii>  Market 
Letter  sent  on  reiiuest. 
J  y  I'lKKSON  JK.  4("0..  Meml>ersof  the 
New  York  Stock  KxcIuiiikc,  66  Krondwav. 
New  York.  IWU  .VlontUKue  Street.  Hrookl.xii. 

FARM  LOANS  npttinu  6<to  7<  reprpM>nt 
the  safest  inv(>stments  toda.v.  They  improve 
with  age  nnd  are  not  affected  by  troBts  or 
panics  Much  l>etter  than  Savings  Banks. 
Olitainable  from  $600.00  upwards.  Get  posted 
Write  for  free  sample  copy.  Addres* 
BONDS  AND  .MORTGAGES,  Monadnock 
Block.   Chicauo.    It  telU  all  about  them. 


A  HKiitC'LAss  Vehicle  HvhinkshKok  Sale 
Ksiublished  over'JS  years  and  never chanxed 
hand-..  Oiil>  one  oi  kind  in  (■it.^  o!  SO.OUO. 
.Amount  required.  fSiSOU.  Business  will  net 
^^.(XO.vearl.v.  A  cleuii  openinc  for  reliable 
party.  Owner  wishes  to  etire. 
Address  Box  176 Literary  Digest 

BUILD  A  $6,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  u- start  you  in  the  collect  ion  busineM. 
No  capital  needed;  big  lield.  \\  v  teach  se. 
crets  of  collecting  money  ;  refer  bubiness  lo 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  iind  new 
plan.  .\MERicAN  Collection  Seiivice. 
56St.ite,    Detroit,  .Mi^hiitan^ 

HELP  WANTED 


ABSOHTELY  SAFE  6t  BONDS  We 
■ell  strictly  safe  Oklahoma  School. County, 
Municipal  and  Street  Improvement  Bonds. 
We  i)ay  4?  on  Deposits.  Guarinteed  bv 
State  of  Oklahoma.  Capi'nl  t310,00().  Write 
for  Bond  Circular  AH.  Oklahoma  Trust  Co., 
Muskogee.  Okla. 


TIMBER  IN^TCSTMENT 

Send  2  cents  for   illustrated    booklet. 
COLUMBIA  LAND  A  TIMBER  CO. 
Spokane.  Wash. 


BOOKS    AND  PUBLICATIONS 

KLI.A  WHEKLKR  WILCOX'S  lateTt 
booklet  sent  free  with  3  months'  hubscrip- 
tion  to  The  .\antitiia,  the  new  thounht  mana- 
zine  of  health  and  success.  Mrs.  Wilcox  is 
a  regular  contributor.  See  her  beautiful 
poem,  "The  Call."  in  October  number. 
Others  who  contribute  regularly  are  Flor- 
ence Morse  Kingsley,  Edwin  Markham, 
Grace  MacGowau  Cooke,  Helen  Rhodes, 
Wallace  D  Wattles,  etc.  Send  10  cents  now 
for  booklet  and  3  months'  trial,  or  send  $1  OO 
forbookletand  .Vaiifi7"»,18ninnth8.  Address 

ELIZABETH  TOWNE 
Dept.  133  HoLTOKE,  Mass. 


THE  SOCIALISTS,  Who  They  Are  and 
What  They  Stand  For,  by  John  Spargo,  and 
the  current  number  of  the  International 
Socialist  Review. anHOpage  monthly.mailed 
for  six  two-cent  stamps. 

(CHARLES  H.  KERK  A  CO. 
16.1  Kinzio  Street.  Chic.igo. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


TO  AUTHORS  seeking  a  publisher.  We 
manufacture,  publish  and  sell  books  direct 
for  authors,  tuua  eliminating  all  middle- 
men's profits.  References;  Nassau  Bank, 
New  York,  also  any  of  the  large  publishing 
houses.  Firm  of  William  G.  Hewitt. 
'il'-'G  VnndowntPr  Street.  New  York. 


AUTHORS  HAVING  book  manuscripts- 
novels.  po(-try,  history,  genealosy,  anything 
that  goe-^tomakeii  salable  book— are  invited 
to  correspond  with  COCHRANE  I'UB.  (X)., 
Tribune  Building,  New  York. 


WE  gother  material  for  club  women- 
writers,  and  spt-iiker.-*,  give  literary  advice, 
correct  M8S..  and  look  up  ancestors. 
Bureau    of    Research,     New    Albany,    Ind. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERT  Photo.  Finishing  promptly  by 
mail.  Highest  grade  work,  prices  reason- 
able, enlargements  and  copies  a  specialty. 
Splendid  agency  proposition  for  ladies  or 
gentlemen,  'icts.  for  particulars.  Robt.  L. 
Johnston.  12  No.  Main  St  .Wilkes-Barre.Pa. 


FOR  PERSONAL  USE 


READING  GLASS. 
No  library  complete  witbout  one.      Sent 
postpaid  for  $1.00  to  any  address 
M._\V.Kmifmann.lM6  4^2d  St  .Brooklyn. N.Y. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


"OUR  BANNER  BRAND."  Floridn'smost 
delicious  and  dependable  oranges.  Shipjied 
direct  from  grove  to  consumer.  Write  for 
free  I'Ost  card  views  and  circular  describing 
our  '200  acre  grove. 
I  Caknky  Investment  Co.  Tampa,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE 


Three    Irish    Terrier    bitch    puiipies,    " 
months  old 

lly  <'hiiin|>loii  Ntriiliclit  Tip 

Also    three    Aired;ilo  dog  j>  u  |>  |i  i  o  s     by 
rioriroriii.    From  S1&  to  flf,. 

Grasmere  Kennels 

Rosebank  P.  O    ^Slnleii  I  win  ml,  M.  \. 

HOUNDS  THAT  HUNT 

Tho  boat  blood  and  the  best  training  Viring 
bent  results.  Fox  hcninds,  beagles  and  rip- 
piuK  rabliit  houn<ln.  They  hunt  becausi* 
they  are  broken  in  a  country  where  rabbits 
and  foxes  are  plentiful.  Not  city  bred  dogs. 
I  J.  .Mas.ui,  .Mechanic  Falls.  Maine. 

I  KKi>  VOX  Hovxnn 

I      The  fastest  and    gamest.     Four  two-year. 
I  well  broke  hounds,  also  two  three. junr  (d<l. 
I  If  you   want  the  best,  order   at  once.     No 
'  cheap  scrub  stock.     Address 
I  ROUUE.MORE  A  CO. 

Ul>«on  Co.  Thomarton,  Qa. 


VIlUilNIA    COUNTRY    CURED    HAMS, 
one    year    old    (8    to   14    lbs.)    25c,    per    lb. 

FOREST    HO.ME   FARM. 
PUnCFLLVIM.K.  VinoiNiA. 


Nn.Kxitiii  AinBn.ti.K  tkkhikk 

l>l  I'l'IKN.  by  Champion  Red  Raven. 
Champi.ins  of  190S  on  both  sidr-s.  Prices 
rensonabln  F.  H  SHAVER.  Vice  Pros., 
Peoples  Savings  Bank,  Cellar  Rapids,  la. 


ThnroiiKhltrpil,  Farm  Raised.  Bull  Ter 
riers.  uni-iiualed  as  gunrdiaoa  or  com 
pnnions  Highest  references  Martin  A 
Green.  Brocton,  OhautuuguaGo.,Nuw  York. 


AIREDALE    TERRIER    pups  bred  from 
choicest  chami.ion  stock,    for   showing  or 
hunting         UPLAND  KENNELS. 
607  MaKDolla  Ave.,      South  PasaduDB,  Oalit, 


^^  POST   CARDS  

LATEST  POST  CARD  NOVELTY. 
Election  Candidates.  Nothing  else  like 
It.  Just  co|)yrighted.  Great  seller.  Intense 
interest  In  the  two  leading  Presidential  can- 
didatiw.  Y'ou  turn  the  card  and  take  your 
choice.  The  timeliest  and  catchiest  picture 
postal.  Write  today.  $1  110  per  hundred. 
Send  ten  cents  instamps  fornix  somplecards. 
R.  E.  L,  Hoi  .SCO  Harrison,  Now  York. 

PHOTO  POST  CARDS  TO  ORDER 
Copied  from  any  picture.  B  for  'Sw.  "i'l  for 
9llc,  (lOHtiiaiil  Larger  ijuanlitli'svery  cheap. 
Originals  returned.  Your  name  in  gold  on 
"26  beautiful  embossed  flower  cards  'i'lO. 
Sample '.'c  Illustrated  circular  free. 
D.  W,  SHORT  Westerville.  Ohio. 

NATURE  PAINTING  POST  CARDS  of 
beautiful  Vermont  scenes.  Hand  painted 
curds.  No  mon*  Ix-autifiil  post  cards  made. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Vi  for  'J/ic.  "i'l  for 
60c.  :n  for  lOc.  (IHKKN  .MOINTAIN 
CARD  CO  ._Whito  River  Junction.  Vt. 

GAMES  m.  ENTERTAINMENTS 

SEND    for    fr atalogue    <if     Amateur 

Plavs.  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Minst  ril  .lokes, 
Monologues.  Recitations.  Maki-  up  Materi- 
als, etc.     DickA  Fitzgerald,  26  Ann  St  ,  N,Y. 


WANTED- Railway  .Mail  Clerks,  Mall  Car- 
riers, Post  Office  Clerks.  ♦l,100>eiirly.  Va- 
c..tion.  November  Exam  inations.  Prepara- 
tion free  Common  education  sufficient. 
Write  IM. MEDIATELY.  Fronklinlnstitute, 
Dept   S.  O. Rochester.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS.— Portrait  38o,  Frames  15c. 

sheet  pictures   Ic.  stereoscopes  25c.  views  Ic 
30  davs  <'redit.      Samples  nnd  Catalogue  free. 
CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT  CO. 

29fl.ir,  W.   A-<'>^-<  St  . Chicago 

AGENTS.  —  New  Automatic  Currycomb, 
Indispensable  —  makes  its  own  demond. 
First  apidicants  control  unlimited  sales. 
Large  profits.  Trial  without  risk.  Write 
Clean  Comb  Co.,  Dept.  L.  Racine,  Wis. 
LEARN  to  Write  Ailvertii-emenis  by  .Mail. 
You  can  positiv.-ly  earn  fi'i  to  $100  |ier  week. 
Send  for  FREE  i>rosi'ectus  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept.  31  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 


THE  ORDER  SYSTE.M.  (  OMPLETE. 
WITH  KOK.MS,  fSUm.  Full  t.^  |>e-written 
instructions  for  installation  ;ind  use.  Not  a 
t>ook.  This  insures  safety,  profit  and  econ- 
omy. Chas.  A.  Sweetland.  Public  Account- 
ant, 14  Boylston,  Chicago.  Author  of  •'The 
Science  of  Looseleaf  Bookkeeping"  and 
"Modern  Accounting  Methods.' 


THE  SUN  Typewriter  marks  an  epoch  in 

the  writing  machine   businiss;   high  value, 

low  price.     If  you  do    not    know  about   ft, 

write  for  information  and  trial  offer. 

SUN  TYPEWRITER  CO  . 

3^7  Broadway^ New  Y'ork  City. 

TYPEW HI TEKS  Slaughtered ;Un.lerKoods. 
Olivers.  Remingtons.  Smiths,  lall  makes  $15 
toS35.  Send  for  "Bargain  List."  (■ons<did«t- 
edTypewriter  Ex  .  '245  B'way.  N  Y.  Reliable. 
Tvpewritera-  Hammond,  Franklin,  »UI.(W; 
Remington,  *12  00  ;  Smith  Premier.  »15.00; 
Oliver,  *'.i900  Y'ear's  guarantee.  Send  for 
Catalog.  HARLEM  TYPEWRITER  EX- 
CHANGE.  Rm.  37.  217  W.  125th  St..  N.  Y. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SEOITRED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
abilitv.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16.(100  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  ssmide  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Oo..849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY.  PROTEl  T 
Y'our  Ideal  2  Books  free:  "Fortunes  iti 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent";  M- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.    Off.   records.    K.  E.  VROOMAN, 

UqeXSL. Washington.  D.  C. 

MASON,  FENWIOK  A  LAWRFNCE,Pntent 
Lawyers.  Washington,  D  C  .  Box  H.  Kst'd 
■»7>ear8  Booklet  free.  H  iglii-st  references 
Best  service.  Terms  moderate.  Be  careful 
in  selecting  an  attorney.     Writ<'  us. 


PATENTS    that     PROTECT-  Our     three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  sii 
cenu  Stamps.     R  S.  A  A.  B.  LACEY. 
Rooms  IS  to  28  Pacific    Bldg.. 

Washington.    1)    O. Established  1889. 

AUTOMOBILES    AND 
SPORTING    GOODS 


Automobiles,  (newt,  high  gmde.  can  bo 
bought  from  us  )>ositivelv  cheniier  than 
manufacturi'rs'  prices.  We  bu>  for  i-pot 
cash  ;  wonderful  what  ready  money  will  do. 
We  apply  an<l  carry  otit  the  same  argument 
ri'lative  to  second  haml  curs.  You  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  our  offers.  Send  for  list. 
Also  ask  for  our  new  KXI  page  catalog  num- 
ber 126,  on  su|>plies.  Y'ou  will  be  agreeably 
surprised  with  tho  flgur<>s  and  certainly 
satisfied  with  the  goods.  For  reductions  in 
tho  iirice  of  tires,  the  lH>st  qunlitv  of  fresh 
goods,  we  haveno  eiiual.  TIMES  SQUARE 
AtnOMOBILE  COMPANY,  largest  deal,  rs 
in  new  and  second  haml  auteraohiles  in 
the  world,  I.'iiKI  Broadway.  New  York  ; 
IVSi  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III, 

LE*nN  How  To  RrN  An  Atto.  Homnns' 
Automobiles  is  tlii"  tlie  best  i.ractit  al  ediii  a- 
toron  care  and  nianugemeiit .  Fourlitindred 
illustrutions.handsomeh  bound.  $'-'|iosti>a id. 
Cntalog<u<  free.  AUDEL  CO.,  Publishers. 
63  6th  Avo..  New  York. 


PRINTING 


WEDDING     INVITATION.S.    announce- 
mentN-lOO,    $3  (H);     60,    $1  7:>.       Calling    and 
business    cards    lOO,     fiOc.        Elegant    stock, 
print  like  engraving.     Samples  free, 
F.  M.  JOHNSON,  Lowell,  Mich, 

FOR  MEN     ~ 


DULI,  safety  razor  blades  mil  makes), 
sterilir.ed  and  made  b<'tter  than  new  for  two 
cents  each  and  return  postage.  Send  your 
U'ldn^ssforinir  convenient  mailing  wrat>|>er, 
KeenedgeCo.,  MKI  Henrietta  Bldg.,  ('hicago. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  BALKAN  CRISIS 

TURKEY  in  her  sudden  embarrassment — in  the  midst  of  re- 
joicing over  her  new  constitution  stript  in  a  single  week  of 
Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Crete — wins  the  generous 
sympathy  of  the  American  press.  Officially,  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  pointed  out,  the  United  States  is  not  concerned  with  the 
situation  which  is  keeping  all  the 
Foreign  Offices  of  Europe  on 
tenter-hooks.  Nevertheless,  our 
papers  have  been  following  every 
varying  phase  of  that  situation 
with  an  interest  which  has  even 
overshadowed  our  own  political 
struggle  which  is  drawing  so  near 
to  its  climax.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  whatever  the  outcome 
for  Europe — and  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  remarks,  the  situa- 
tion fairly  bristles  with  possibil- 
ities of  conflict — the  Turks  de- 
serve our  tribute  of  praise  for 
their  patience  and  self-restraint 
under  conditions  of  great  provo- 
cation. "  Despite  the  fair  and 
plausible  words  of  Bulgaria  and 
Austria-Hungary  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  Turkey  stands  better 
than  those  Powers  in  the  light 
of  truth  and  justice,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Tribune;  and 
the  Chicago  Post,  while  sympa- 
thizing with  the  Bulgars'  cra- 
ving for  independence,  regrets 
that  their  need  must  be  made 
the  instrument  for  hampering 
the  development  of  the  "  new 
idea"  in  Turkey.  The  Young 
Turks  know,  asserts  the  New 
York  Sun,  that  there  is  a  vast 
conspiracy  at  half  a  dozen  cap- 
itals to  destroy  the  new  re- 
formed Government  and  to 
reduce  the  Empire  to  anar- 
chy. It  was  a  war,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  robbed  Turkey 
of  its  constitutional  government  thirty  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  these  dramatic  political  ciianges  among  the  Balkan 
States  are  nominal   rather  than  leal — Turkey  so  far  having  lost 


CZAR    FERDINAND  AND   HIS    CONSORT. 

On  October  jth  Bulgaria  proclaimed  its  independence  of  Turkey, 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  assumed  his  new  title,  Czar  of  Bulgaria. 


nothing,  in  a  material  sense,  except  the  tribute  from  Eastern 
Rumelia — does  not  make  them  less  ominous.  "The  spectacle  of 
Young  Turkey  crumbling  apart  where  old,  decadent  Turkey 
managed  to  struggle  on  and  hold  together,  may  contribute  a  stri- 
king chapter  to  the  ironies  of  history,"  comments  the  New  York 
Post.  In  previous  crises  in  the  Balkans  since  the  framing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  trouble  has  been  averted  by  the  united  action  of 

the  Powers  which  signed  that 
treaty.  But  now,  as  the  press 
point  out,  the  situation  is  com- 
plicated by  the  attitude  of  one  of 
these  signatories,  since  Austria 
refuses  to  permit  any  review  of 
her  action  in  annexing  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  The  Concert 
of  Europe  appears  to  be  mori- 
bund, if  not  dead,  remarks  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which  goes 
on  to  say : 

"Apparently  there  is  no  Power 
inclined  to  go  far  in  support  of 
Turkey's  interests,  while  several 
deprecate  the  continued  'agita- 
tion' by  the  Balkan  nations  for 
more  paring  down  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  grave  as  the  situation 
is,  that  the  Turk  is  to  be  driven 
out  of  Europe  this  time.  Inter- 
national jealousies  have  con- 
served the  sultanate  in  Europe 
far  more  that  Turkish  prowess, 
respectable  as  that  prowess  is, 
and  we  may  be  rea.sonably  certain 
that  Russia  has  simply  remanded 
to  a  more  favorable  juncture 
'the  march  on  Constantinople,' 
and  that  should  she  start  upon  it 
she  would  be  antagonized  by  the 
Dreibund  and  by  Great  Britain 
as  well." 

Altho  Turkey  indicates  a  will- 
ingness to  restrict  her  activities 
to  the  making  of  formal  protests 
until  the  Powers  have  time  to  de- 
cide on  their  course,  and  altho  the 
first  warlike  clamor  of  the  Servians  against  Austria  seems  to  have 
been  temporarily  checked  by  wiser  counsels,  the  situation  remains 
one  of  grave  menace  in  the  eyes  of  most  observers.  Berlin,  accord- 
ing to  London  dispatches,  anticipates  war,  and  American  papers 
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urge  the  Powers  to  act  quickly  if  they  would  prevent  such  an  out- 
come. While  Germany's  attitude  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  Aus- 
tria's is  frankly  con- 
demned. Says  the  New 
York  ETcning  Sun  : 

"  For  years  Austria  ])re- 
vented  the  Towers  from 
restoring  order  in  Mace- 
donia. Tlie  Young  Turks 
succeeded.  Then  the 
statesmen  at  Vienna  pro- 
ceeded to  use  their  tool, 
Bulgaria,  to  insult  Tur- 
key, obviously  with  the 
intention  of  driving  the 
country^  into  war  which 
might  result  in  the  fall 
of  the  new  regime.  On 
the  other  hand,  should 
tlie  (Government  show  no 
resentment,  an  admirable 
opportunity  would  be  af- 
forded to  the  reaction- 
aries. 

"The  Austrian  attitude 
is  impertinence  itself. 
Having  violated  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  Franz 
Josef's  Ministers  say 
that  it  would  be  a  slight 
to  him  to  question  his 
anne.vation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Besides,  it 
was  '  in  the  interest  of 
civilization.'  As  if  civi- 
lization did  not  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins ! 
"One  result  is  certain.  The  acquiescence  of  Germany  in  her 
neighbor's  breach  of  faith  will  strengthen  the  existing  good  feeling 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  these  two  nations  must  use 
their  influence  to  protect  the  new  Government  of  Turkey  from  the 
destruction  that  threatens  it.  In  this  they  will  have  the  aid  of 
PVance." 

"It  is  in  X'ienna,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  that  war 
threatens,"  says  T/ie  ll'orld.  The  Tribune  sums  up  the  situation 
in  tlie  following  comprehensive  paragraphs  : 


KING    PETER  OF   SERVIA, 

Whose  reign  has  fallen  on  troublous  times. 


"There  is  also  much  talk  of  a  congress  of  the  Powers,  at  Paris, 
London,  or  Rome,  for  the  settlement  of  the  trouble.  There  was  a 
congress  thirty  years  ago  at  Berlin  which  created  the  situation  the 
disturbance  of  which  has  caused  the  present  crisis.  Why  not  re- 
convene that  congress,  or  constitute  its  logical  successor,  to  deal 
with  the  alleged  infractions  of  the  treaty  which  was  then  made  ? 
That  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a  reasonable  and  practicable 
demand,  but  there  are  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  it.  Such  a 
congress  can  be  called  with  any  prospect  of  success  only  by  com- 
mon consent  and  with  common  agreement  upon  the  issues  which 
are  to  form  its  agenda.  But  such  consent  and  agreement  seem  a 
present  out  of  the  question. 

"  Austria- Hungary  will  not  enter  such  a  congress  unless  her  title 
to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  recognized  in  advance  and  all  ques- 
tion of  her  right  to  seize  those  provinces  is  e.xcluded  from  consid- 
eration. That  is,  she  will  not  enter  a  congress  unless  the  other 
Powers  agree  to  ignore  the  very  thing  to  discuss  which  the  con- 
gress is  chiefly  desired. 

"Russia  will  not  agree  to  a  congress  unless  it  is  empowered  to 
consider  a  general  revision  of  the  whole  Treaty  of  Berlin,  including 


F.-'  <.^.* ' 


TUU   IHSMFMliKKMlN  r   Ol'     lliKKKV. 


KMPEROR    FRANZ  JOSEF. 

With  Arcliduke  l-'ranz  Ferdinand  (heir  to  the  AustroHungarian 
tlirone*  studying  I'ield  Marshal  IliiKel's  plan  of  campaign. 

the  clause  which  bars  the  Dardanelles  to  the  passage  of  Russian 
warships. 

"Great  Britain  will  not  agree  to  a  congress  unless  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  it  shall  not  generally  revise  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
but  shall  confine  itself  to  the  particular  issues  which  have  just  been 
raised." 

But  as  yet,  says  the  Springfield  Republican,  conditions  do  not 
appear  more  threatening  than  they  did  in  18S5,  when  Bulgaria,  in 
defiance  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  took  forcible  possession  of  I":astern 
Rumelia,  and  brought  on  a  war  with  Servia  in  consequence.  At 
that  time  Servia  was  defeated  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  amended 
without  embroiling  luirope. 

If  there  should  be  war  in  l-'urope,  in  which  two  or  more  of  the 
great  I'owers  were  compelled  to  take  jiart,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  I'nitcd  States?  asks  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  It 
answers  its  own  question  thus  : 

•'The  first  effect  would  be  to  lead  many  investors  in  American 
securities  to  sell  them,  not  because  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Tnited  States,  but  becau.sc  of  the  necessity  of  floating  the  war 
securities.     This  selling  of  f  )reign  lioldings  of  American  securities 
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POSSIBLE   BOREDOM  IN  AFRICA. 

How  tame  it  will  appear  after  the  fierce  letter-writing  struggle  of  to-day  ! 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chiczgo  News. 


GUT  UP. 

—  McCutcheoii  in  tlie  Chicago  Tribune. 


SPORT   ON    TWO    CONTINENTS. 


would  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  our  stock  market.  This 
would  probably  be  the  immediate  effect.  Then  would  come  the 
stimulus  which  war  always  gives  to  speculation.  The  United 
States  would  undoubtedly  benefit  by  the  misfortune  of  Europe. 
The  prices  for  our  crop  products  would  advance.  There  would  be 
a  great  demand  for  our  manufactured  products.  Our  commerce 
would  be  expanded  by  the  fact  that  other  nations  were  too  busy 
fighting  to  give  needed  attention  to  the  expansion  of  their  own 
trade. 

"After  this  there  would  be  a  third  effect  which  would  be  the 
world  exhaustion  as  a  result  of  the  fearful  waste  caused  by  war. 
This  exhaustion  would  be  felt  for  the  most  part  in  the  countries 
immediately  concerned,  but  it  would  be  also  reflected  in  the  United 
States,  for  in  one  way  or  another  the  world  has  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  the  disobedience  to  law  and  the  penalty  for  waste." 


ATTAINTING  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
KEROSENE 

""T^  HOSE  who  live  in  White  Houses  shouldn't  throw  mud," 
-*■  incisively  remarks  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  evidently  after  reading  Judge  Parker's  speech  in  Balti- 
more, in  which  a  large  handful  of  this  material  was  sent  back  in 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  Judge  Parker  was  for- 
merly Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  State, 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  four  years  ago, 
and  is  thought  likely  to  be  made  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  if  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected,  so  that  The  Sun  believes 
his  charges  "can  not  be  safely  ignored  by  the  chief  participants  in 
the  alleged  transaction."  These  allegations  "show  beyond  any 
doubt  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  less  than  candid  in  his  efforts 
to  infu.se  kerosene  into  the  present  campaign,"  believes  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.) ;  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.)  observes  that  "in  view  of  the  pious  horror  with  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  exploited  the  connection  of  Governor  Haskell  and 
others  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  it  is  in  order  for  him  to 
clear  up  his  own  connection  with  it." 

After  speaking  of  Mr.  Harriman's  contribution  to  the  Roosevelt 
campaign  fund  in  1904,  and  President  Roosevelt's  recent  scathing 
denunciation  of  Haskell,  Judge  Parker  went  on  to  say  : 

"When  Roosevelt  so  sweepingly  condemned  Haskell  for  his  al- 


leged connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  he  perhaps  for- 
got that  in  1904  his,  Roosevelt's,  committee  received  $100,000  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  the  campaign  fund,  and  used  it. 
And  when  Treasurer  George  B.  Cortelyou,  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee, in  that  year  went  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  by  appoint- 
ment to  ask  for  money  for  the  campaign  fund,  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  $100,000,  but  wanted  more. 

"It  may  be  true  that  Roosevelt  wrote  to  Cortelyou  telling  him 
to  send  that  $100,000  back  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  Cortelyou  did  not  send  it  back  but  used  it.  And 
it  is  also  true  that  he  was  never  punished  by  Roosevelt  for  not 
sending  the  money  back.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  rewarded  by 


SIGNS    OF    THE     TIMES. 

— Gillam  in  tlie  New  York  Globe. 

being  made  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  and  afterward 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

This  gives  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  another  chance  to  uncork 
the  vials  of  its  wrath  against  the  President,  altho  we  are  not  sure 
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"SHALL  THE  PEOPLE  RULE?" 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN. 


A    BIO    JOIi. 

A  cartoon,  by  De  Mar,  circulated  in  tiie  Democratic  Text-Book. 


THE    ENTHRONED   HOG. 

A  campaign  poster  issued  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 


FROM    THE   DEMOCRATIC    ARSENAL. 


that  there  ever  was  a  cork.     This  is  the  way  it  treats  the  Presidem , 
wlio  says  T/ie  Sun  is  the  only  comic  paper  he  reads  : 

"Who  but  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  sent  for  'My  dear 
Harrinian'  to  raise  money  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  coupling  with 
the  invitation  the  stimulating  assurance  that  'a  few  weeks  hence, 
before  I  write  my  message,  I  shall  get  you  to  come  down  to  dis- 
cuss certain  government  matters  not  connected  with  the  campaign' .'' 
A  Tammany  grafter  taking  his  toll  of  suffering  and  shame  could 
not  have  been  more  direct. 

"Who  but  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  directed  two  years 
later  an  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  system,  upon  the  receipt  of  information 
conveyed  by  Mr.  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman  that  Mr.  Harriman 
declined  to  be  mulcted  further  for  campaign  contributions  .-' 

"Who  but  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  have  detached  from  his 
Cabinet  the  Secretary  who  was  officially  most  intimately  connected 
with  commerce  and  industry,  and  therefore  with  great  corpora- 
tions, and  make  him  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  ? 

"Who  but  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  sought,  through  his 
personal  selection  'of  such  chairman,  a  contribution  of  $100,000 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  help  reelect  himself  7 

"Who  but  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  for  his  own  protection 
have  written  simultaneously  a  letter  which  directed  Mr.  Cortelyou 
to  return  the  Standard  Oil  contribution  and  then  tacitly  permit  its 
retention  and  actual  use  in  the  campaign  ? 

"Who  but  Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  the  money  of  Mr.  Harriman, 
the  .Standard-Oil  Company,  and  the  insurance  companies  actively 
in  use  for  his  reelection,  could  write  a  letter  to  his  rival  candidate 
for  Presidential  honors  so  full  of  assumed  indignation  and  right- 
eous horror  at  a  truthful  accusation  that  his  countrymen  gladly 
accepted  the  false  answer  for  the  true  charge  and  triumphantly 
carries  the  recipient  and  chief  beneficiary  of  the  corporation  con- 
tributions to  a  great  personal  triumph  as  the  very  exemplar  of 
moral  probity  and  superior  righteousne.ss  ? 

"Who  but  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  so  steal  'the  livery  of  the 
court  f)f  heaven'  by  clothing  that  which  closely  bordered  on  exec- 
utive blackmail  in  a  cloudy  veil  of  smug  hypocrisy  ? 

"Notwithstanding  Mr.  Roosevelt's  special  finalifications  as  a 
campaign  collector  we  venture  the  prediction  that  the  contributions 
which  will  follow  his  intervention  will  not  fall  as  thickly  as  do  the 
autumn  leaves. 

"At  least  the  thinking  portion  of  the  American  people  know  Mr. 
Roo.sevelt  better  than  they  did  four  years  ago." 

Iti  turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  we  can  begin  with 


T/ie  Suji's  own  evening  edition,  which  declared  on  the  evening- 
before  the  above  editorial  appeared  that  "Mr.  Parker  can  not  be 
taken  more  seriously  as  an  amateur  campaigner  than  as  a  candi- 
date," and  "his  roarings  can  provoke  only  amusement  or  mild  irri- 
tation at  the  present  time  among  intelligent  men."  The  Baltimore 
j\'e7i.<s  (Ind.)  argues  thus  that  Judge  Parker's  charge  fails  when  we 
come  to  the  practical  application  of  it : 

"The  transaction  may  be  exactly  as  Judge  Parker  says  it  was, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  activity  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
against  the  Standard  Oil,  whatever  else  is  proved,  it  is  not  shown 
that  the  company  received  any  consideration  on  account  of  its 
liberality.  Let  us  say  once  more  that  we  are  not  defending  the 
President  from  any  of  these  accusations.  We  are  discussing  what 
effect  the  revelations  should  have  upon  Mr.  Taft's  political  for- 
tunes. Everybody  knows  that  corporations  heretofore  have  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  campaign  funds  of  both  political  parties. 
There  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
put  its  money  in  politics  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  No 
one  will  deny  that  political  corruption  had  reached  a  state  that 
was  most  deplorable.  But  now  the  question  arises  as  to  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  arousing  a  public  sentiment  that  insisted 
upon  a  change.  Who  stirred  the  public  conscience  until  it  was 
thoroughly  awake  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil  ?  Who  preached  the 
doctrine  of  decency  in  public  life  until  there  was  developed  a  semi- 
hysterical  revolt  against  corporation  activity  in  politics  and  elec- 
tion debauchery  ? 

"Even  those  who  do  not  approve  of  many  things  the  President 
does  must  admit  that  he  more  than  any  other  one  man  or  all  other 
men  put  together  is  to  be  credited  with  this  moral  revolution. 
Now,  what  Judge  Parker  asks  us  to  do  is  that  we  shall  vote  against 
Mr.  Taft  because  the  Standard  Oil  Company  contributed  money 
to  the  Roosevelt  campaign  fund.  In  the  light  of  what  followed 
the  contribution  the  appeal,  we  believe,  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
And  this  notwithstanding  the  President,  by  his  attack  on  Haskell, 
has  made  it  appear  that  he  thinks  connection  of  a  public  official  in 
any  way  and  at  any  time  with  the  octopus  is  cause  for  annihilation." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  sees  no  harm  in  large  campaign 
contributions.  There  are  large  legitimate  expenses  to  be  met.  and 
if  orators  can  give  their  speeches  why  should  not  rich  men  give 
their  dollars  ?     Moreover  : 

"The  public  is  interested  in  preventing  campaign  contributions 
from  taking  the  form  of  bribery,  but  no  further.  Even  tlio  it  be 
admitted  incidental  bribery  is  [unjavoidable  and  that  the  cheerful 
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giver  sometimes  does  in  effect  buy  governmental  favor,  it  is  most 
doubtful  whether  we  should  stop  this  if  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is 
to  prohibit  all  contributions.  What  we  would  gain  would  likely 
be  overbalanced  by  what  we  would  lose.  Evil  days  will  fall  on 
this  country  if  the  rich  men,  and  thus  necessarily  men  of  power, 
are  forbidden  to  use  their  power  in  behalf  of  causes  approved  by 
their  judgments  and  their  consciences.     But   in  most    instances 

campaign  contributions  imply  no  bribery 

"  Every  practicable  law  should  be  passed  to  prevent  bribery  and 
to  punish  heavily  every  expenditure  that  is  not  legitimate,  but 
further  than  this  we  may  not  safely  go.  To  be  most  severely  rep- 
robated is  the  present  effort  to  stigmatize  all  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  to  create  a  terrorism  which  will  dry  up  benefaction  or 
compel  the  benefactor  to  sneak  in  by  back  door  with  his  gift.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next  Presidential  year  we  shall  not  again 
have  a  canting  exploitation  of  a  stilted,  affected,  and  spurious 
morality." 

PARTIES  AND  PANICS 

MR.  TAFT  warns  the  voters  that  Mr.  Bryan's  election  would 
mean  "a  recurrence  of  the  disastrous  business  conditions 
of  the  last  Democratic  Administration,"  while  Mr.  Bryan  assures 
us  with  equal  emphasis  that  the  Democratic  party  is  "absolutely 
necessary  "  to  restore  the  prosperity  which  collapsed  last  year 
under  a  Republican  regime.  The  charge  that  the  Democrats  were 
responsible  for  the  panic  of  1893  did  yeoman  service  in  the  politi- 
cal campaigns  of  1896,  1900,  and  1904,  but  its  eifectiveness  has 
been  sadly  diminished  by  the  financial  happenings  of  last  October, 
when  the  country's  business  was  crippled  by  a  sudden  panic  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Republicans  had  a  President  in  the  White 
House  and  a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  "We  agree 
with  Mr.  Bryan  that  for  the  Republicans  to  predict  that  his  elec- 
tion will  bring  on  panic  and  hard  times  is  the  height  of  impudence," 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.).  "To  hold  the  Republi- 
can party  responsible  for  the  panic  of  1907  is  unfair,"  remarks  the 
Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  "except  so  far  as  Congress  failed  to 
provide  in  season  a  currency  reform  such  as  has  since  been  under- 
taken." These  two  independent  papers  give  a  fair  index  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  press  in  the  discussion, 
both  sides  apparently  seeing  greater  possibilities  in  defense  than 
in  attack.  Or  perhaps  there  has  been  an  access  of  editorial  cau- 
tion since  a  Republican  editor  fell  tooth  and  nail  upon  a  sentence 


in  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speeches,  and  learned  too  late  that  it  was  a 
quotation  Ironi  the  Republican  platform. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  such  countries  as 
Belgium,  South  Africa,  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan  have 
suffered  a  marked  shrinkage  of  both  their  export  and  their  import 
trade  during  the  first  half  of  1908.  Yet  for  the  conditions  in  these 
countries  neither  Mr.  Bryan  nor  President  Roosevelt  can  be  held 
responsible. 

The  attempt  to  couple  the  idea  of  i)anics  with  the  Democratic 
party  is  a  piece  of  "campaign  buncombe,"  says  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution (I)em.),  which  questions  whether  these  periodic  financial 
flurries  are  to  be  charged  up  to  the  influence  of  political  parties, 
and  it  goes  on  to  say  :  "And  no  less  an  authority  upon  comiTierce 
and  finance  than  E.  H.  Ilarriman,  probably  the  leading  railroad 
financier  in  the  United  States,  said  unhesitatingly  in  an  interview 
a  few  days  ago,  that,  in  his  opinion,  business  conditions  would 
not  be  affected,  no  matter  what  the  result  of  the  national  election." 

On  the  subject  of  such  accusations  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.)  adds  similarly  : 

"The  fact  is  that  the  Democratic  party  was  not  responsible  for 
the  panic  of  1893,  nor  is  the  Republican  party  responsible  for  the 
panic  of  1907.  Governmental  policies  played  apart  in  both  panics, 
and  had  the  effect  in  some  measure  of  accelerating  the  progress  of 
the  panic.  Silver  inflation  and 'proposed  tariff  changes  were  fac- 
tors in  producing  the  panic  of  1893  just  as  Government  policies 
toward  the  railroads  and  the  other  corporations  were  a  factor  in 
the  panic  of  1907. 

"  But  both  panics  would  have  taken  place  if  there  had  been  no 
Cleveland  and  no  Roosevelt.  The  fundamental  causes  were  wider 
and  deeper  than  those  of  governmental  policies,  and  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  hold  either  party  responsible  for  them. 

"It  is  a  fact,  however,  as  the  political  history  of  the  country 
shows,  that  the  people  by  their  votes  have  in  preceding  business 
depressions  held  the  party  in  power  responsible.  This  was  not 
right,  but  it  was  perhaps  natural.  This  is  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Bryan  is  so  anxious  this  year  to  have  the  people  hold  the  Republi- 
can party  responsible  for  the  panic  of  1907." 

Speaking  at  Lincoln  Mr.  Bryan  said  : 

"The  only  Republican  argument  that  we  hear  much  of  now  is 
that  Democratic  success  will  disturb  business.  How  can  tlie  Re- 
publicans threaten  us  with  a  panic  when  a  panic  came  under  the 


MORAL-  don't  monkey  WITH  THE  BUZZ-SAW. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


WAITING. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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present  President  and  is  still  upon  us  ?  In  some  respects  it  is  the 
most  acute  panic  that  we  have  ever  had,  and  there  was  less  in 
natural  conditions  to  justify  it. 

"That  this  panic  still  continues  can  be  pioved  in  many  ways: 
First,  l)y  the  number  of  men  out  of  employment ;  men  anxious  to 
work  wlio  are  not  able  to  find  work  to  do.  An  effort  has  been 
made  among  those  securing  special  privileges  from  the  Ciovern- 
ment  to  answer  this  political  argument  by  starting  up  some  of  their 
mills  in  the  closing  days,  but  the  people  can  hardly  be  fooled  by 
such  transparent  tricks." 

And  again  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa: 

"The  Republican  party  has  had  its  chance  and  it  has  failed. 
U'e  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  for  which  natural  condi- 
tions furnish  no  excuse.  Artificial  conditions  are  responsible  for 
the  present  business  prostration  and  those  artificial  conditions 
originated  in  Republican  policies.  .^.... 

"The  Republican  party  cannot  escape  from  its  record.  It  is 
impotent  to  protect  the  public. 

"To  have  prosperity  we  must  protect  the  depositors  and  thus  in- 
duce them  to  take  their  money  out  of  hidfng  and  restore  it  to  the 
channels  of  trade.  The  Republican  party  does  not  promise  pro- 
tection of  deposits.     The  Democratic  party  does." 

The  New  York  Evening-  Mail  (KeY>)  reminds  the  Democrats 
that  not  only  did  they  offer  no  opposition  to  the  party  in  power  "  in 
the  political  incidents  which  were  a  real  but  minor  cause  of  the 
panic,"  but  their  cry  was  ever  "Hit 'em  harder."  If  they  had 
"discharged  their  constitutional  role  of  an  Opposition,"  suggests 
rite  Mail,  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  make  an  issue  of  the 
present  hard  times.  Adopting  the  McKinley  slogan  of  1S96  Mr. 
Bryan  proclaims  himself  "the  advance  agent  of  prosperity."  This 
is  not  the  role,  however,  in  which  he  appears  to  the  critical  eye  of 
Governor  Hughes,  wlio  characterizes  Mr.  Bryan's  proposed  reme- 
dies for  our  national  ills  as  "  impossible  panaceas  and  cure-alls," 
and  warns  the  voters  that  "  we  want  no  experiment  that  might  throw 
the  American  Republic  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver."  To  a  gather- 
ing in  Baltimore  the  same  trenchant  speaker  said  :  "The  question 
for  depositors  in  our  banks  is  not  whether  we  shall  have  a  new- 
fangled system  of  guaranteeing  deposits,  but  whether  we  shall 
have  money  to  deposit."     And  again  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  : 

"  If  you  examine  closely  Mr.  Bryan's  remedy  for  the  correction 
of  trust  evils  you  will  find  not  only  that  it  is  not  practicable,  but 


that  it  is  chimerical,  undemonstrable,  and  weak  under  analysis. 
Mr.  Br\an  proposes,  for  one  thing,  that  corporations  shall  be  re 
stricted  to  the  manufacture  of  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  demand  for 
any  particular  article.  What  would  become  of  inventions  under 
this  system.''  It  would  cripple  the  patent  laws;  it  would  restrict 
inventive  genius.   1   asked   Mr.   Bryan  some  que.-«tions  about  this 

some  time  ago,  but  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  answer  yet 

"We  have  in  the  Democratic  candidate  a  man  whose  sincerity  I 
do  not  question.  But  the  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  is  always 
suggesting  something  that  will  not  work.  That  w;.s  the  trouble 
with  him  twelve  years  ago.  Had  he  been  elected  then,  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  now.  He  would  have  gone  down  in  the  dis- 
aster of  his  own  fallacies." 


DISFRANCHISEMENT   IN   GEORGIA 

T  AST  week  by  popular  vote  Georgia  amended  her  State  Consti- 
-L-'  tution  to  provide  for  the  disfranchisement  of  certain  classes 
of  negroes.  According  to  the  Sandersville  (Ga.)  Progress,  "  under 
the  amendment  it  is  practically  certain  that  from  90  to  95  per  cent, 
of  the  negro  vote  will  be  disfranchised,  even. if  all  the  back  taxes 
of  the  negroes  were  paid  up."  The  same  paper  boasts  that  "no 
honest  white  man,  however  poor,  however  uneducated,  however 
uninfluential,  can  be  disqualified  if  he  is  a  man  of  good  character." 
"It  may  be  that  before  long  apologists  will  arise  for  Georgia 
who  will  attempt  to  make  its  action  appear  something  other  than 
negro  disfranchisement  pure  and  simple,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Globe,  "but  for  the  time  being  and  during  the  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  the  law  it  has  been  openly  treated  as  a  measure  for  the 
practical  elimination  of  the  negro  vote."  The  Savannah  (Cia  ) 
AVwj- admits  that  "  in  the  hands  of  parlizan  and  unscrupulous  regis- 
trars, under  certain  political  conditions,"  this  amendment  "could 
be  made  an  instrument  of  injustice  and  oppression."  It  hopes, 
however,  "that  no  such  use  will  ever  be  made  of  it."  A  Northern 
paper,  recalling  Georgia's  recent  drastic  reform  of  its  convict  lease 
system,  notes  that  "apparently  it  is  easier  to  show  good -will  toward 
criminals  than  toward  negroes."  The  Philadelphia  Inquitei, 
however,  remarks  that  "practically,  the  negro  vote  was  eliminated 
long  ago,  so  that  all  accomplished  by  the  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide a  stimulus  for  the  negro  to  get  intelligence  and  property. 
When  he  achieves  these  things  he  will  vole  and  he  will  be  a  real 


HE   MAY  GHT   USED  TO    BEING    DECKNT   IK  THE    NURSE   HAS  HIM    IN 
TOW    A   FEW   TKKMS    MORE.      • 

— Thorndike  in  tlie  Baltimore  American 


HICHES   TO  THE    LINK,  LET  THE    CHIPS    l-AI.L   WHKKE   THEY    MAY. 

—From  the  Minneapolis /^Mrxa/. 
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factor  in  the  situation."     The  amendment,  explains  tlie  New  York 
Post,  contains  a  variation  of  the  "grandfather  chxuse."     Thus  : 

"  It  requires  the  would-be  voter  to  prove  tiiat  he  is  either  a  veteran 
or  descended  from  a  veteran,  or  that  he  has  a  good  character  and 
understands  the  duties  of  citizenship,  or  that  he  is  educated,  or  that 
he  is  a  property-owner.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  regis- 
ters, who  will  administer  the  law,  will  construe  the  last  three 
alternatives  whenever  a  negro  dares  appear  before  them.  'Good 
character'  will,  if  necessary,  be  interpreted  as  including  abstinence 
from  'possum  and  banjo.  The  applicant  who  claims  to  know 
the  duties  of  citizenship  '  may  be  asked  to  quote  North  Dakota 
statutes  on  mayhem.  And  a  most  terrible  financial  depression 
will  set  in  whenever  a  colored  man's  house  or  store  is  appraised." 

T/ie  Tribune  names  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  as  the  other  States 
in  which  the  negro  is  discriminated  against  in  voting  and  registra- 
tion tests. 


OHIO  GOING  DRY 

THE  recent  prediction  of  a  liquor  organ  that  the  .saloon  is 
"doomed  to  e.xtinction,  except  in  our  larger  cities  "  (cjuoted 
in  our  issue  for  October  3)  seems  to  be  coming  true  in  Ohio,  where 
thirty- one  counties  out  of  thirty-three  have  gone  dry  in  recent  elec- 
tions, outlawing  886  saloons,  with  more  counties  likely  to  be  heard 
from  before  this  issue  reaches  the  reader.  In  the  "wet  "  counties 
many  of  the  townships  have  voted  "dry."  "The  outlook  is  now," 
says  the  New  York  E^'etiiiig  Pos/,  "that  only  a  mere  handful  of 
counties,  containing  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  will  vote  for  a 
continuance  of  the  saloons." 

One  effect  of  this  Ohio  campaign  is  10  stimulate  the  newspapers 
to  more  outspoken  declarations  on  temperance.  Thus  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  says : 

"In  all  this  excitement  over  the  liquor  question,  the  practical, 
non-sentimental  hard-pan  side  of  it  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  value  of  the  temperate  man  in  cold  dollars  and  cents  has  got 
to  come  into  the  full  discussion  of  the  proposition. 

"General  Grant  put  it  there  in  New  York,  the  other  day,  when 
the  findings  of  a  court-martial  were  brought  to  him  for  approval. 
Capt.  Gwynn  R.  Hancock  had  been  found  guilty  of  such  gross 
intemperance  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  military  hospital  with 
delirium  tremens.  The  members  of  the  court-martial  had  sen- 
tenced the  offending  officer  to  lose  thirty-five  files  in  his  chances 
for  promotion.  General  Grant  found  this  punishment  inadequate 
and  trivial  for  so  grave  an  offense.  And  he  reenforced  his  per- 
sonal views  as  follows  : 

"'Under  modern  conditions  there  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States  a  large  corporation  engaged  in  industry,  manufacturing,  or 
transportation  that  would  retain  in  its  employ  in  a  position  of 
trust  and  responsibility  a  man  with  the  personal  habits  of  intem- 
perance such  as  is  proven  the  accused  has  had.  The  standard  of 
efficiency  in  the  Army,  instead  of  being  lower,  should  be  higher 
than  that  required  by  the  most  perfectly  organized  corporation, 
and  tiie  evil  effects  upon  discipline  of  an  example  of  chronic  alco- 
holism in  one  selected  for  command  are  too  great  to  be  tolerated.' 

"This  is  putting  the  conditions  altogether  too  mildly.  Long  ago 
the  big  corporations  banished  the  men  who  drank  to  excess.  Now 
the  great  majority  of  them — the  leading  railroad  companies,  the 
big  mills  and  factories,  the  shops  where  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  are  sold  each  year — draw  the  line  still  closer.  The  man 
occasionally  under  the  influence  of  liquor  has  to  go  as  well. 
Human  life  is  too  precious,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  man  who  may  be  muddled  only  slightly.  Business  profits 
are  too  valuable  to  be  hazarded  in  tlie  slightest  degree,  in  these 
days  of  keen,  incessant,  and  often  merciless  competition." 

At  the  convention  of  the  Ohio  brewers  in  Cleveland  last  week 
Mr.  T.  M.  Gilmore,  president  of  the  Model  License  League,  told 
the  brewers  that  "  the  American  saloon,  as  it  is  generally  conducted, 
is  hardly  in  touch  with  the  demands  of  public  sentiment,  and  soci- 
ety has  very  properly  decided  to  get  rid  of  part  of  our  trade.  We 
ought  to  assist."  he  added,  "  in  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  saTocfns." 


Mr.  Gilmore  says  in  a  circular-letter  to  saloon-keepers  all  over  the 
country  : 

"Society  is  moving  forward,  and  the  saloon  must  move  forward 
or  be  outlawed.  The  edict  has  gone  forth  that  men  must  be  sober 
if  they  would  be  free,  and  few  men  will  now  contend  that  a  man 
possesses  an  inherent  right  to  overthrow  his  reason. 

"The  edict  has  gone  forth  that  saloons  must  obey  all  laws — that 
they  must  not  sell  to  intoxicated  men,  nor  to  habitual  drunkards, 
nor  to  minors — that  they  must  not  exhibit  improper  pictures  nor 
connect  themselves  with  gambling  resorts — in  a  word,  that  the 
saloon  must  not  be  a  nuisance. 

"The  press  of  the  country  has  so  declared;  the  ministers  have 
so  declared  ;  the  law  and  order  leagues  have  so  declared  ;  the 
great  conservative  element  in  society  has  so  declared. 

"These  forces  for  good  are  all-powerful  in  society,  and  our  trade 
can  not  afford  to  oppose  them. 

"It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  oppose  them,  even  tho  we  could 
do  so  successfully,  because  the  demands  they  are  making  are  our 
demands.  Our  trade  needs  a  house-cleaning,  and  we  should  aid 
the  good  work  along.  The  saloon  that  is  run  in  violation  of  the 
law  or  of  decency  should  be  put  out  of  business,  and  the  better 
element  in  the  trade  should  continue  to  lead  in  the  reform." 


CAPITAL  AS  A  PUBLIC  ENEMY 

"\  ^rOODROW  WILSON  was  so  prominently  mentioned  for 
»  *  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination  a  few  months  ago 
that  he  must  have  devoted  some  of  his  idle  moments  to  formulating 
a  "policy,"  and  some  think  we  have  in  his  recent  speech  before  the 
bankers'  convention  in  Denver  a  hint  at  what  his  policy  would 
have  been.  "  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  America,"  he  said, 
"there  is  a  general  feeling  that  issue  is  now  joined,  or  about  to  be 
joined,  between  the  power  of  accumulated  capital  and  the  privi  - 
leges  and  opportunities  of  the  masses  of  the  people."  And 
further:  "The  most  striking  fact  about  the  actual  organization  of 
modern  society  is  that  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  readily 
wielded,  and  the  most  formidable  power  is  not  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment, but  tlie  power  of  capital."  These  sentences  are  attract- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention  on  their  own  merits,  despite  the  fact 
that  their  author  is  not  a  candidate  for  any  ofifice.  The  situation 
which  President  Wil.son  indicates  is  a  critical  one,  agrees  the  Wash- 
ington Herald,  while  the  New  York  Evening  Post  accepts  as  "in- 
disputable" the  assertion  that  the  old  dread  of  tyrannical  govern- 
ment has  been  supplanted  by  a  fear  of  the  oppressive  might  of 
capital.  The  contest,  as  President  Wilson  sees  it,  is  not  so  much 
between  capital  and  labor  as  "between  capital  in  nil  its  larger  ac- 
cumulations and  all  other  less  concentrated,  more  dispersed, 
smaller  economic  forces  in  the  land."  There  will  be  need  of  many 
cool  heads  and  much  excellent  judgment,  he  predicts,  "to  curb 
this  new  power  without  throwing  ourselves  back  into  the  gulf  of 
governmental  domination  from  which  we  were  the  first  to  find  a 
practical  way  of  escape."  To  meet  this  situation  he  urges  a  closer 
cooperation  between  the  classes  which  are  tending  to  fly  apart,  and 
calls  upon  every  man  of  influence  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between 
capital  and  the  people  at  large.     That  this  may  be  possible, 

"Capital  must  give  over  its  too  great  preoccupation  with  the 
business  of  making  those  who  control  it  individually  rich,  and 
must  study  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  must 
draw  near  to  the  people  and  serve  them  in  some  intimate  way  of 
which  they  will  be  conscious.  Voluntary  cooperation  must  fore- 
stall the  involuntary  cooperation  which  legislators  will  otherwise 
seek  to  bring  about  by  the  coercion  of  law." 

With  the  rancor  and  ill-feeling  which  already  exist  on  botli 
sides,  thinks  the  Washington  Herald,  it  will  be  anything  but  easy 
to  put  this  program  of  reconciliation  into  effect.  Capital  does 
now,  under  present  conditions,  draw  near  to  the  people  in  intimate 
service,  asserts  Tlie  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York),  only  to 
find  the  people  suspicious  and  ungratefid.     Thus  : 

"When  capital  draws  near  to  the  people  as  a  whole  and  serves 
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them  in  an  intimate  way  by  supplying  them  with  the  means  of 
travel  and  transportation  at  about  one-tentli  the  cost  of  horses  and 
wagons  they  are  perfectly  conscious  of  it,  and  their  first  impulse 
is  to  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  railroad  with  fireworks,  the  local 
brass  band,  and  a  silver-tongued  orator  from  the  county  seat.  But 
their  second  impulse  is  to  believe  that  transportation  ought  to  be 
cheaper  yet,  and  if  the  men  who  paid  for  the  railroad  make  any- 
thing out  of  it  instead  of  losing,  as  has  been  only  too  often  the 
case,  tiie  people  are  confirmed  in  their  convictions  that  the  legisla- 
ture or  Congress  ought  to  see  that  reductions  are  effected 

"Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  present 
denunciations  of  great  capital  in  great  masses  are  due  to  something 
capital  has  done  or  neglected  to  do.  In  such  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic organization  as  ours,  capital  can  make  its  individual  pos- 
se.s.sors  rich  only  by  rendering  public  services,  services  the  public 
is  quick  to  use  and  pay  for.  At  no  previous  time  has  capital 
been  so  conscious  of  this  and  been  so  regardful,  as  a  part  of 
its  intelligent  selfishness,  of  the  public  interests." 

"We  do  not  think  that  the  Marxian  idea  of  capital,  as  necessarily 
an  e.vploiting  and  crushing  thing,  has  got  into  the  heads  of  many 
people  in  this  country,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
That  is  to  say,  the  outcry  against  great  corporations  is  based  on 
political  facts  rather  than  on  economic  theory.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  true  e.xplanation  of  the  transformation  of  the  ancient  dread 
of  government  into  a  dread  of  capital  is  that  people  have  seen 
capital  usurping  and  misusing  the  functions  of  government.  It  is 
the  meddling  of  wealthy  men  and  large  corporations  with  the  work 
of  legislatures  and  of  Congress,  with  the  nomination  and  election 
of  Representatives  and  Senators,  Governors  and  Presidents,  and 
their  alliances  with  party  management,  that  have  made  the  trouble. 
It  is  not  against  riches /t*/' .tv  that  the  jealous  and  angry  feeling 
has  run,  but  against  men  of  large  fortune,  and  corporations  of 
great  power,  that  have  reached  out  arrogantly  to  buy  legislation  or 
to  purchase  immunity." 


SURPRIZING  BIRTH-RATE  OF  JAPANESE  IN  HAWAU- 
Birtlis  among  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  during  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing June  30th  outnumbered  those  of  all  other  nationalities  in  the 
Territory  combined,  according  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Terri- 
torial Hoard  of  Health.  From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the 
American  births  are  largely  e.xceeded  by  births  among  the  Portu 
guese,  Chinese,  Hawaiians,  and  even  Porto  Kicans  there,  as  the 
following  table  shows : 

Males.  Females.        Totals. 

American 71  55  126 

British    16  14  30 

Chinese 209  179  388 

(iernian 20  17  37 

Hawaiian 359  315  674 

Japanese 1,308  1.137  2,445 

Portugnese    331  260  591 

Porto  Kican 97  77  174 

Spanish     43  43  86 

Others   24  18  42 

Totals   2,478  2,115  4,593 

A  bulletin  published  in  Honolulu  by  the  Hawaii  Promotion 
Committee  comments  as  follows  on  the  figures  : 

"  It  is  not  in  the  numerical  increase  of  the  Japanese  that  reason 
for  concern  lies,  but  in  the  fact  that  every  one  of  these  thirteen 
hundred  odd  Japanese  boys  is,  by  virtue  of  birth  on  American  soil, 
an  American  citizen.  Most  of  them  will  undoubtedly,  as  soon  as 
they  are  old  enough  to  have  an  identifying  photograph  taken,  be 
registered  according  to  law,  and  thereafter  be  able  at  any  time  to 
prove  their  citizenship.  .  .  .  There  are  many  persons  who  look 
with  apprehension  into  the  future  when  the  thousands  of  Hawaiian- 
born  Orientals  here  shall  have  attained  their  majority." 

The  Japanese  constitute  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  islands,  but  those  not  born  under  the  Americar» 
regime  are  not  eligible  for  naturalization. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Crisis  No.  43,617  is  now  current  in  the  Balkans. — New  York  World. 

The  straw  vote  has  taken  the  place  of  the  straw  hat. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

We  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  Governor  Haskell  that  embezzled  our  office 
umbrella. — Uhio  Stale  Journal. 

Mi(.  Roosevelt,  however,  ought  to  reflect  that  a  public  office  is  not  a  pri- 
vate megaphone. — Chicago  News. 

Ge.mtlemen  will  be  required  to  leave  their  oil-cans  at  the  door  during  the 
present  campaign. — Charleston  Post. 

Reai,i,y  wide-awake  ticket  speculators  should  make  a  good  thing  on  seats 
for  the  band-wagon. — New  York  World. 

Perhaps  the  Republican  slogan.  "Full  lime  and  keep  a-goin',"  refers  to  the 
full  time  some  Rei)U>)licaii  m:in.Tg(Ts  ounht  to  be  doini^     -The  .Appeal  to  Reason. 
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CopyrlgtiiKl,  I'Hin,  by  ih.-  N.w  Ynrk  Tlitin  r<>tiip.ny. 

A  CAMPAIGN    Oi-    EDUCATION. 

—  Mayer  in  the  New  York  Timei 


Both  powder  and  kerosene  seem  to  be  classed  as  extra  hazardous. — Clevelar.d 
Leader. 

Therij  is  danger  that  the  big  stick  may  yet  prove  a  boomerang. — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Hearst  is  doing  what  he  can  to  make  his  political  opponents  glad  that  the 
campaign  is  going  to  be  brief. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Taft  till  1917,  then  Roosevelt  to  192s.  when  Theodore,  Jr.,  will  be  old  enough 
to  carry  on  the  burden  to  1933,  when  Charlie  Taft  can  come  into  his  own. — 
New  York  Post. 

Prohibition  cut  $4,000,000  off  the  Government  revenues  for  July  and 
August.  It  seems  that  thirst  is  bound  to  be  costly  whether  cultivated  or 
curbed.  —  New  York  World. 

Chairman  Mack  has  conceded  Pennsylvania,  and  Chairman  Hitchcock  is 
seriously  thinking  of  giving  up  the  idea  of  carrying  Missis- 
sippi.— New   York  Mail. 

While  Teddy,  Jr.,  sorts  wool  his  father  keeps  right  on  try- 
ing to  pull  it  over  people's  eyes. — New  York  World. 

Turkey  is  blaming  Austria  for  all  the  trouble,  which  must 
be  a  great  relief  to  Secretary  Loeb. — New  York  Matt. 

A  CLERGYMAN  says  he  always  removes  his  hat  when  he 
votes.  It  is  more  important,  tho,  to  put  on  one's  thinking- 
cap. — New  York  Post. 

Cause  and  Effect. — I  will  write  no  more  letters. — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  I  am  sure  now  of  election. — William  H. 
Tsid.—New  York  World. 

The  American  father  whose  daughter  marries  a  foreign 
nobleman  has  little  faith  in  the  promise  that  the  lord  will 
I)rovide. — Chicago  Post. 

Comment  on  the  Bulgarian  situation,  odilly  enough,  runs. 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  article  in  the  Rncyclop.Tdia  Bri- 
tannica.— .Wui  York  American. 

As  province  after  province  proclaims  its  decision  to  refuse 
tribute,  Turkey  rapidly  approaches  the  condition  of  the  Re- 
publican  National   Committee. — New  York  Post. 

DoiBTLBSs  Ohio  politicians  are  pleased  to  see  the  people 
going  ahead  and  voting  on  the  prohibition  question  without 
asking  them  to  commit  themselves. — Chicago  News. 

A  LETTER  mailed  fourteen  years  ago  has  just  reached  its 
destination.  Mr.  Taft's  managers  would  feel  more  confidence 
i(    the  Roosevelt  letters  took  that  route  —;Vfu<  York  World 
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THE  SPARK  IN  THE  BALKAN  MAGAZINE 

FOR  the  first  time  in  history  a  railroad  strike  has  brought  about 
a  revolution  and  changed  a  prince  into  a  czar  and  a  prov- 
ince into  a  kingdom.  That  is  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
Bulgaria.  What  is  known  as  the  Oriental  Railway  is  a  line  run- 
ning east  and  west  through  this  quondam  Turkish  province.  This 
line,  savs  the  London    Times  correspondent,  "is  unquestionably 


orders  that  the  line  should  be  immediately  evacuated  and  handed 
over  to  the  Oriental  Railways  Company,  whose  interests  and 
rights  have  likewise  been  violated. 

"The  reply  of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  which  was  handed  in 
at  the  Ottoman  Commissariat  this  morning,  states  that  the  transfer 
of  the  working  of  the  line  by  the  Bulgarian  Administration  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  strike  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
representative  of  the  company.  The  restoration  of  the  working  of 
the  line  to  tlie  company  is  a  question  which  will  be  arranged  be. 


KING    FERDINAND    AND    HIS    STAFF. 


Turkish  property,  being  worked  under  a  concession  from  the  Porte 
which  does  not  expire  till  January  i,  1958.  .  .  .  The  Oriental  Rail- 
ways Company  enjoys  Austrian  protection,  while  a  large  proportion 
of  the  capital  invested  in  the  undertaking  is  German."  A  strike 
of  the  operatives  of  this  railroad  occurred,  and  Bulgarian  troops 
took  possession  of  the  line.  When  the  strike  ceased,  the  Bulgarian 
Government  refused 
to  surrender  the  line 
to  Turkey.  The  se- 
quel is  related  by  the 
Times  correspondent. 
The  Chargi d'' Affaires 
for  Turkey  at  Sofia  de- 
livered to  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Bulgaria  a 
note  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  rail- 
road. The  note  is 
summarized  thus : 

"It  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the 
Imperial  Government 
that  altho  the  strike  on 
the  Oriental  Railways 
Company's  line  is  con- 
cluded, the  Bulgarian 
troops,  who  had  provi- 
sionally occupied  the 
railway  during  the 
strike,  have  not  re- 
ceived orders  to  hand  over  the  line  to  the  ofificials  of  the  company. 
As  this  step,  the  note  proceeds,  constitutes  an  infringement  of  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  regard  to  the 
railway — rights  guaranteed  by  the  Berlin  Treaty — the  Ottoman 
Commissariat,  at  the  command  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  requests  the 
Bulgarian  Government  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  the  necessary 


BULGARIAN    TROOPS    L\    FIELD    MANEUVERS. 


tween  the  Government  of  the  principality  and  the  company. 
In  reply  a  second  note  was  delivered  this  afternoon,  in  which 
the  Turkish  Government  insists  on  its  demand  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  line." 

The  line,  we  learn  from  the  press,  was  not  evacuated,  in  spite  of 
Turkey's  repeated  demand.     Meanwhile  an  untoward  incident  took 

place  in  Constanti- 
nople which  roused 
Bulgarian  feeling  to 
blood  heat.  The  Bul- 
garian  Diplomatic 
Agent  at  the  Turkish 
capital,  Mr.  Gueshoff, 
was  omitted  from  the 
list  of  guests  invited 
to  an  international 
diplomatic  banquet. 
This  slight  was  after- 
ward apologized  for, 
but  it  was  too  late. 
Prince  Ferdinand  pro- 
claimed the  independ- 
ence of  Bulgaria  as 
a  kingdom  and  was 
solemnly  crowned  at 
Tirnova. 

Germany's  indiffer- 
ence to  the  spoliation 
of  Turkey  is  regarded 
by  the  Novoye  Vretnya  (St.  Petersburg)  as  significant,  and  it  de- 
clares that,  after  Ferdinand's  proclamation, 

"Kiamil  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey,  immediately  sum- 
moned the  German  Ambassador  and  in  bitter  terms  reproached 
him    for    the    part    which   Germany   had   taken    in  the    present 
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entanglement.     But  the  Ambassador  swore  upon  his  honor  that 
his  Government  was  not  to  blame." 

In  the  Paris  Libert^  \\\&  opinion  of  an  eminent  diplomat  is  re- 
ported to  the  effect  that  Bulgaria  has  been  long  preparing  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  Turkish  suzerainty.     This  statesman  declares  : 

"  Bulgaria  has  shown  her  hand.  For  the  last  ten  years  she  has 
been  preparing  for  war.     Her  army  has  been  increased  and  her 


THE    blOLEN     I'KDVl^NCh 


—Fischietlo  (Turin). 

people  have  willingly  submitted  to  an  increase  in  the  taxes  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  their  release  from  the  Turkish  yoke." 

The  Gaulois  (Paris)  sees  in  Germany  the  African  in  the  wood- 
pile and  says  that  if  England  gained  the  first  trick  by  favoring  the 
Young-Turk  movement,  (Germany  gains  the  second  by  forcing  the 
new  i)arty  either  to  proclaim  war  or  swallow  an  insult.  (Germany 
is  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  Bulgaria,  says  the  Paris  Matin, 
and  it  encourages  the  tearing  up  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  "The 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  now  interrupted,"  cries  the  l^etit 
J'lin'sien,  "and  the  cliances  of  a  war  are  manifold,  unless  Europe  is 


sensible  enough  solemnly  to  declare  that  no  blood  shall  be  shed." 
The  whole  of  the  Balkan  .States  are  now  in  a  critical  position, 
declares  \.\\t  Journal  (Paris),  "they  are  on  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, and  the  European  Powers  are  about  to  give  free  rein  to  their 
appetite  for  dominion." 

Speaking  of  the  impending  war-cloud,  the  Sofia  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  JA///«  (quoted  above)  observes  that  Bulgaria  posse.sses 
an  army  of  150,000  ready  for  the  field.  "  In  case  Turkey  declares 
war,  which  seems  scarcely  probable,  the  Bulgarian  army  will 
march  immediately  on  Adrianople,  which  they  will  occupy  for  a 
few  days  and  thence  advance  to  Constantinople." — Translations 
made  for  The  Litekakv  Digest. 


DESIGN  OR  ACCIDENT  IN  FRENCH 
NAVAL  DISASTERS? 

nPHE  Frencli  Navy  has  within  the  past  three  years  been  sub- 
-*■  jected  to  a  series  of  extraordinary  accidents.  Accidents 
happen  in  all  navies,  but  the  French  journals  agree  that  in  disas- 
ters to  her  ships  France  has  suffered  much  more  than  either  Amer- 
ica, England,  or  Germany.  What  is  the  reason,  they  ask  .'  Some 
papers  think  this  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  progress,  or  experience. 
Others  simply  state  that  the  weapons  and  ammunition  are  defec 
tive.  Granted  they  are  defective,  another  group  of  the  Paris  press 
ol)serve  there  are  traitors,  anarchists,  and  antimilitarists  among 
the  employees  of  the  naval  workshops  who  are  adulterating  the 
powder  and  misconstructing  the  guns.  The  French  Government, 
many  of  whose  ministers  encourage  antimilitarism,  are  to  blame, 
we  are  told  by  still  other  observers. 

The  accident  last  month  on  board  the  French  war-sliip  Latomlie- 
Tri^'ille,  by  which  fifteen  men  were  killed  and  several  injured,  has 
especially  called  forth  comment,  complaint,  and  expostulation  in 
the  Paris  journals.  Vice-Admiral  Bienaim^,  who  is  a  deputy  for 
the  Department  of  the  Seine,  a  specialist,  and  author  of  several 


AS    BAD  AS    A    WAR-.SCARE. 

"  What's  till-  matter?     Is  it  a  K-voIiition  ?" 

"  No.  it  is  the  wife  of  EfTendi  Yousonf  comini;  out  without  her 
veil  for  the  first  time.'"  —Lustige  Blaetter  (Merlin). 


DIFI-KRENT   NOW. 

Formerly  the   court   iinderlinns    swept   out  the   ministers.     Now  the 

ministers  sweep  tliem  out. 

-   Kalcm  (Constantinople). 


COMING-OI'T    PARTIES    IN    TrkKi:V 
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works  on  naval  architecture  and  artillery,  writes  to  the  Paris 
<;<////<»/.»■  giving  a  technical  explanation  of  the  explosion.  He  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  use  of  a  certain  powder  in  gun  practise,  and  advises 
the  disuse  of  such  an  explosive,  which  is  designated  as  powder  B. 
This  powder  is  dreaded  even  by  the  seamen  who  hanille  it,  and 
the  Admiral  quotes  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  victims,  to  his 
aunt,  three  days  before  the  explosion,  in  which  the  writer  says,  "  I 
run  the  risk  of  death  with  every  discharge  of  the  cannon  at  which  I 
serve."  The  Admiral  praises  the  courage  with  which  the  gunners 
still  face  this  risk,  and  somewhat  bitterly  adds,  "it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  command  men  like  these  to  keep  up  their  contempt  for 
danger  against  more  serious  undertakings  than  mere  gun  practise 
in  time  of  peace."  The  Intniiisiireant  (Paris)  discusses  the  mat- 
ter from  a  broader  standpoint  and  gives  the  details  of  the  forty- 
two  accidents  in  the  French  Navy  which  have  happened  since 
January,  1905.     The  writer  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  In  summing  up  this  list  we  see  that  accidents  in  the  Navy  liave 
caused  the  death  of  200  and  the  wounding  of  200  men.  The  cam- 
paign in  Morocco  has  not  occasioned  such  severe  losses  to  France. 
The  inferiority  of  material  employed  in  our  armaments  has  been 
demonstrated,  and  every  one  knows  tlie  cause  of  catastrophes  the 
list  of  which  it  is  tedious  to  detail.  Parliamentary  commissions 
can  not  remedy  the  evil.  What  we  ought  to  do,  and 
to  do  at  once,  is  to  change  the  material  of  our 
armaments,  and  to  supply  guns  and  ammunition 
upon  which  the  country  may  depend." 

This  opinion  is  echoed  by  the  Figaro  (Paris), 
which  refrains  from  giving  any  political  significance 
to  these  disasters,  as  Admiral  Bienaime  had  re- 
frained. But  the  Libert^  (Paris)  lays  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  "incompetence,  the  carelessness, 
the  want  of  discipline,  and  inconsistency  "  which  are 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  public  service.  As  this 
writer  declares  : 

"These  reign  supreme  in  our  arsenals,  our  public 
offices,  on  the  quays  of  our  ports,  in  the  barracks  of 
our  crews,  even  to  the  famous  Colbert  office  [the 
French  Admiralty],  rue  Royal,  where  they  have 
established  their  headquarters." 

The  writer  in  the  Libert^  scoffs  at  the  idea  that 
recent  accidents  spring  from  the  imperfection  of 
ordinan-  naval  munitions.  He  enlarges  on  his 
initial  thesis  by  saying  that  in  this  case  other  fleets 
would  have  suffered  equally.  Only  those,  however, 
which  are  at  home  and  are  corrupted  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  home  government  are  liable  to  these  oft-recurring 
disasters.     He  continues : 


the  work  of  Internationalists,   Dreyfusards,   Antimilitarists,  and 
others.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  the  official  reports  speak  of  powder,  cartridges, 
ignition,  temperature,  etc.  We  can  not  accept  such  puerile  ex- 
l)lanations.  Whether  the  employees  in  the  arsenals,  attached  in 
heart  or  in  fact  to  the  anarchistic  Confederation  of  Labor,  adulter- 
ate the  explosives,  or  the  criminal  hand  of  the  foreigner  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  these  successive  disasters,  the  responsil)ility  of  the 
Ciovernnient  is  equally  crushing.  It  is  the  (k)vernnient  that  has 
let  loose  the  passions  of  the  antimilitarists  and  has  encouraged 
anarchy.  .  .  .  it  is  the  Government  that  has  fostered  antipatriot- 
isni.  The  (Government,  as  the  protector  of  antipatriotism  and 
treason,  is  reaping  what  it  has  sown.  On  all  sides  there  is  falsifi- 
cation in  construction  and  adulteration  of  explosives,  and  this  quite 
in  the  open.  And — the  dead  are  falling  by  hundreds." — Transla- 
tions//mde  for  Thk  Literarv  Dk;est. 


ANTIMILITARISM  IN  JAPAN 

"\  ^  TE  learn  from  the  Aiienir  dii  Tonkin,  a  paper  of  consideral)le 
*  *       circulation  in  the  French  Asiatic  possessions,  whose  edi- 
tor follows  the  course  of  events  in  the  Far  East  with  a  great  dea' 
of  attention,  that  tlie  Japanese  Army  is  honeycombed  witli  discon 


"Why  is  it  that  these  accidents  occur  for  the 'most  part  in  tlie 
Mediterranean  fleet.-'  Such  accidents  have  always  been  coincident 
with  the  progress  of  anarchy  in  the  administration  and  outbreaks 
of  insubordination  in  the  services.  Little  by  little  the  evil  condi- 
tion of  things  is  becoming  aggravated  ;  the  blows  fall  more  and 
more  frequently.  The  formidable  enemies  of  our  navy  day  by  day 
are  gaining  strength  in  the  bitter  and  persistent  fight  which  they 
carry  on  against  France.  What  adds  courage  and  power  to  their 
efforts  is  the  fact  that  they  have  confederates  in  the  Government 
itself;  they  base  their  operations  on  the  character  of  the  public 
policy  which  is  now  in  the  ascendant.  This  policy  must  be 
changed  if  these  enemies  are  to  be  seized  upon  and  destroyed." 

This  writer  insists  upon  a  revival  of  ancient  discipline  and  es- 
prit de  corps  in  the  Navy.  Mr.  Clemenceau  and  Mr.  Thompson, 
Minister  of  Marine,  are  called  upon  "to  abolish  rings  and  violently 
break  with  the  Socialists."     He  concludes  : 

"The  present  Government  can  not  do  this  without  condemning 
itself  to  resign.  Sooner  than  do  that,  they  will  let  the  whole  navy 
be  ruined,  and  ruined  it  seems  likely  to  become." 

The  Ultramontane  Soleil  (Paris)  speaks  in  much  less  temperate 
terms  of  the  Government's  responsibility  for  what  is  branded  as 


THE  ILL-FATED  FRENCH  CRUISER  "  LATOUCHE-TR^VILLE.'- 

An  e.xplosioii  in  the  turret  marked  with  a  cross  killed  fifteen  men,  and  there  are  hints  that  the 
disaster  was  not  entirely  an  accident. 

tent,  and  tiie  nation  at  large  is  sick  of  the  crushing  load  of  mili- 
tarism. The  rank  and  file  think  their  services  in  Manchuria  and 
more  recently  in  Korea  have  earned  them  furloughs  for  life.  Says 
the  editor  of  the  Tonkin  paper  : 


"It  is  very  significant  to  notice  that  in  two  Japanese  regiments 
at  least  the  men  are  deserting  in  squads  and  at  frequent  intervals. 
If  well-informed  Japanese  are  to  be  believed  in  their  reports  re- 
garding the  soldiers  of  the  Sixty-second  Regiment  who  recently 
fled  from  their  quarters,  it  was  bad  treatment  that  drove  the  men  to 
this  extremity.  And  if  the  army  is  inclined  to  complain  of  the 
burden  of  military  service,  much  more  do  the  people  utter  energetic 
protests  against  the  new  taxes  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  last  war. 
Their  complaints  are  every  day  more  emphatic.  Crushing  taxation, 
dwindling  commerce,  paralyzed  industries,  and  an  exorbitant 
budget  form  the  burden  of  their  lamentation.  Such  are  the  charges 
and  recriminations  which  fill  the  newspapers  from  day  to  day.' 

According  to  the  Tokyo  Keid  Gijika,  the  organ  of  social  reform, 
"artizans  are  the  kings  of  Japan."     This  newspaper  observes  . 

"  In  every  country  the  future  heroes  will  be  the  artizans.  The 
spirit  of  the  times  demands  this.  In  former  times  they  used  to 
talk  of  great  generals,  great  diplomats.  That  era  is  passed.  To- 
day it  is  intelligence  that  governs  the  world." 

The  spokesman  of  the  party  in  Japan  which  demands  that  civil 
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and  industrial  activities  be  developed  and  militarism  kept  in  check 
is  Mr.  Nakano,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Tokyo. 
Complainini:  of  the  increased  load  of  taxation  which  is  overwhelm- 
ing the  nation,  he  says  that  "while  the  people  ou<;ht  to  be  re- 
lieved from  30,000,000  or  40,ooo,oco  yen  of  ta.\ation,  what  is  being 
done  ?     The  sum  is  being  increased  and  new  duties  invented." 

There  is  the  same  tone  of  angry  protest  and  complaint  in  the 
utterances  of  the  Mi^ako  (Tokyo)  and  the  Aihon  of  the  same  city. 
The  latter  compares  Jajjan  to  the  frog  of  the  fable.  Japan  is  so 
inflating  herself  with  militarism  that  she  is  doomed  to  burst.  Mr. 
El)ara  Soroku,  a  well-known  Japanese  publicist,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  e.vclaims  : 

"An  enormous  debt,  an  alarming  budget,  new  taxes,  but  no  sign 
of  any  serious  efforts  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  country  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
barracks ;  the  same  number  in  the  naval  shipyards.  Each  day 
sees  the  laying  down  of  a  new  ship-of-war.  The  consequence  is 
we  have  no  .scliools  to  take  in  scholars,  and  no  ports  appropriated 
to  trade.  Of  course  in  time  of  war  we  are  a  first-class  Power  ;  but 
in  time  of  peace  we  are  no  such  thing." 

Commenting  on  these  expressions  of  wliat  it  terms  "the  Japa- 
ese  antimilitaristic  crisis"  the  Tour  t/ii  Momie,  a  Paris  weekly  of 
interest  and  intelligence,  remarks  : 

"The  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun  has  been  anxious  to  taste  of 
glory;  Japan  now  begins  to  realize  how  much  that  fickle  and 
capricious  goddess  costs  if  she  is  to  be  retained  as  a  follower  of 
the  colors.  Perhaps  this  new  experience  will  teach  the  subjects  of 
the  Mikado  to  show  tliemselves  less  arrogant,  less  exasperating, 
and  to  abstain  from  preaching  rebellion  to  neighboring  peoples 
whose  ruin  they  are  meditating  under  the  pretense  of  accomplish- 
ing their  emancipation." — Translations  made  for  Thk  Liti:k.\rv 

DiGKST. 


GERMANY'S  FINANCIAL   QUANDARY 

"  I  ""HE  finances  of  the  (ierman  Empire  are  in  such  a  bad  way 
^  that  Mr.  Sydow,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  has  come  out  in  a 
magazine  article  with  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to 
support  him  in  his  scheme  of  financial  refor"\  It  seems  that  Ger- 
many has  been  living  on  borrowed  money.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
national  debt  was  $18.000,000 — now  it  is  51,000,000,000.     This  plan 


TAXING    EL1•:CTKIC^1^ 

—Simpitctssiinus  (.Miiiiicli i 


of  borrowing  larger  and  larger  sums  every  year  can  not  go  on,  he 
declares ;  (Germany  is  a  rich  country,  and  should  pay  its  debts. 
Every  one  agrees  with  him  thus  far,  but  when  he  gets  down  to  par- 
ticulars and  specifies  what  should  be  taxed  to  raise  the  money,  then 
the  objections  from  those  hit  by  the  taxes  begin  to  be  heard. 

It  is  a  singular  and  almost  unprecented  thing  for  a  Minister  of 
Finance  to  unfold  his  budget  in  the  press  before  he  communicates 
it  to  Parliament.  The  publication  of  this  article  in  the  October 
Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  is  styled  by  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  "the  Finance  Minister's  prolog,"  and  that  such  a  pro- 
log is  needed  points  to  the  acute  character  of  the  crisis.  And, 
indeed,  Mr.  Sydow  speaks  out  very  plainly.  He  admits  that  the 
national  debt  has  grown  from  72,200,000  marks  in  1877  to  4,250,- 
000,000  marks  in  the  current  year.  "This  prodigious  increase," 
he  remarks,  "has  been  accompanied  by  ?  steady  advance  of  na- 
tional prosperity,"  and  "it  is  high  time  that  the  people  make  .some 
efforts,  such  as  they  are  quite  capable  of  making,  to  straighten  out 
the  balance  between  income  and  expenditure."  Mr.  Sydow  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  details  of  the  new  duties  which  he  proposes  to 
impose  on  certain  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life,  including  ad- 
vertisements, electricity,  and  gas.  He  ends  his  article  by  an  appeal 
to  the  German  people,  in  which  he  says  : 

"The  rearrangement  of  the  imperial  finances  has  become  a  vital 
problem  for  the  (German  PImpire  and  the  states  which  it  comprizes. 
This  problem  must  be  solved,  and  solved  at  once,  for  delay  will 
only  aggravate  its  complications.  I  feel  sure  that  this  fact  will  be 
realized  by  the  Reichstag  and  by  the  German  people  at  large.  It 
is  quite  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  advancement,  nay,  the  very 
existence  of  the  German  Empire,  which  has  been  created  and  knit 
together  with  such  labor,  such  idealistic  enthusiasm  and  self-sacri- 
fice, and  at  the  cost  of  so  much  bloodshed,  will  be  risked  by  the 
German  people  through  their  unwillingness  in  days  of  growing 
prosperity  to  provide  means  for  its  maintenance." 

Surprize  is  exprest  by  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  German  statesman  "unfolding  in  a  periodical  the 
measures  which  he  intends  to  propose  to  the  legislature."  This 
Liberal  daily  speaks  somewhat  lightly  of  Mr.  Sydow's  method  of 
procedure,  but  utters  no  definite  opinion  on  it,  and  concludes  by 
remarking  that  "  instead  of  considering  merely  this  utterance  of  the 
Finance  Minister  and  his  personal  and  hazy  scheme,  we  had  better 
wait  to  learn  the  settled  and  concrete  proposals  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament."  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  speaks  in  much  the 
same  strain  of  wonder  at  Sydow's  use  of  a  periodical  for  disclosing 
his  measure,  but  implies  that  he  has  thrown  down  a  new  apple  of 
discord  for  the  three  parties  of  the  Reichstag  to  quarrel  over. 
"Can  he  win  the  Center  to  espouse  his  measure?  is  the  question," 
declares  this  journal. 

The  .Socialist  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  savagely  attacks  Mr.  Sydow 
for  his  direct  taxation  on  tobacco,  beer,  and  other  articles  which 
tlie  poor  man  uses,  while  sparing  the  rich.  It  talks  of  the  taxes 
proposed  by  the  Finance  Minister  as  implying"a  new  overburden- 
ing of  the  poor,"  and  continues  : 

"  Meanwhile  the  purses  of  the  wealthy,  who  have  been  the  cause 
of  tliis  national  indebtedness,  are  spared  in  every  possible  way, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  champagne  and  on  foreign 
wines,  feel  only  a  light  taxation.  But  there  is  no  duty  imposed 
on  tiie  property  of  tlie  Empire,  on  dividends  or  on  coupons.  At 
llie  close  of  his  article  Mr.  Sydow  makes  an  appeal  to  the  'ideal- 
istic enthusiasm,'  to  the  'self-sacrifice  '  of  the  people,  but  this  ap- 
jK-al  lias  no  meaning  excepting  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
nuinity.  The  rich  have  so  plainly  shown  their  patriotic  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  by  the  way  in  which  their  representatives  in  the 
Reichstag  have  voted  for  naval,  military,  and  colonial  appropria- 
tions that  no  man  would  venture  to  ask  them  to  bear  the  expenses 
(if  their  complasance." 

The  London  Spectator  has  always  been  a  great  enemy  of  Ger- 
many's "selfish  policy  of  protection."  The  present  "commercial 
decrepitude  "  of  the  Empire  is  attributed  by  this  paper  to  persistence 
in  this  policy. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Dkje.st. 
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PROF.    SIMON    NEWCOMB, 

The  eminent  American  astronomer. 

He  doubts    if   aviation  will  ever  be  of  much 
practical  value, 


AVIATION   DECLARED  A   FAILURE 

A  PESSIMIST  has  l>een  defined  as  a  man  who,  when  ottered 
the  choice  of  two  evils,  takes  both.  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb 
in  his  recent  article  on  "The  Problem  of  Aerial  Navigation  "  ( The 
Xineteenth  Cenlury,  London,  September)  varies  the  formula 
somewhat.  When  offered  two  perfectly  good  methods  of  naviga- 
ting the  air,  he  rejects 
both.  He  concludes  that 
the  disadvantages  of  both 
dirigible  balloons  and 
aeroplanes  outweigh  all 
existing  and  possible  ad- 
vantages, and  that  the 
solid  earth  is  good  enough 
for  him,  anyhow.  We 
have  not  space  for  the 
professor's  extended  bill 
of  particulars,  but  will 
proceed  at  once  to  his 
general  statement  of  the 
case  against  aviation. 
First  summing  up  the  ad- 
vantages in  one  para- 
graph, only  to  overwhelm 
them  in  the  next,  he  says  : 

"  Let  us  .  .  .  in  fair- 
ness see  what  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  credit 
side.  First  and  almost 
alone  among  these  must 
be  in  the  reader's  mind 
the  fact  that  steam  transportation  on  land  requires  the  build- 
ing of  raihvays,  which  are  so  expensive  that  the  capital  invested 
in  them  probably  exceeds  that  invested  in  all  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. Moreover,  there  are  large  areas  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face not  yet  accessible  by  rail,  among  which  are  the  two 
poles  and  the  higher  mountains.  All  such  regions,  the  moun- 
tains excepted,  we  may  suppose  to  be  attainable  by  the  per- 
fected air-ship  of  the  future.  The  more  carefully  we  analyze 
these  possible  advantages,  the  more  we  shall  find  them  to 
diminish  in  importance.  Every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  on 
which  men  now  live  in  large  numbers,  and  in 
which  important  industries  are  prosecuted, 
can  be  now  reached  by  railways,  or  will  be 
so  reached  in  time.  True,  this  will  involve 
a  constantly  increasing  investment  of  capital. 
But  the  interest  on  this  investment  will  be  a 
trifle  in  comparison  with  the  cost  and  draw- 
backs incident  to  the  general  introduction  of 
the  best  system  of  aerial  transportation  that 
is  even  ideally  possible    in    the   present  state 

of  our  knowledge 

"May  we  not  say  .  .  .  that  the  efforts  at 
aerial  navigation  now  being  made  are  simply 
most  ingenious  attempts  to  substitute,  as  a  sup- 
port of  moving  bodies,  the  thin  air  for  the  solid 
ground  ?  And  is  it  not  evident,  on  careful  con- 
sideration, that  the  ground  affords  a  much  better 
base  than  air  ever  can  .?  Resting  upon  it  we 
feel  safe  and  know  where  we  are.  In  the  air 
we  are  carried  about  by  every  wind  that  blows. 
Any  use  that  we  can  make  of  the  air  for  the 
purpose  of  transportation,  even  when  our 
machinery  attains  ideal  perfection,  will  be  un- 
certain, dangerous,  expensive,  and  inefificient, 
as  compared  with  transportation  on  the  earth 
and  ocean.  The  glamour  which  surrounds  the 
idea  of  flying  through  the  air  is  the  result  of 
ancestral  notions,  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
our  race  before  steam  transportation  had   at- 


tained its  i)resent  development.  Exceptional  cases  tlu-re  may  be 
in  whicii  the  air-ship  will  serve  a  purpose,  but  they  are  few  and 
unimportant." 

Professor  Newcomb  admits  that  in  certain  special  cases  flyers 
or  balloons  may  accomplish  what  could  be  done  in  no  other  way. 
For  instance,  he  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  pole  may  be  first 
reached  by  a  dirigible  balloon.  The  balloon  as  an  engine  of  war, 
however,  he  regards  as  an  impossibility,  and  lie  reassures  the 
Englishmen  who  have  been  looking  forward  apprehensively  to  a 
vertical  bombardment  of  British  towns  by  a  fleet  of  Ccrman 
dirigibles.     He  says  in  conclusion  : 

"In  presenting  the  views  set  forth  in  the  present  article  the  writer 
is  conscious  that  they  diverge  from  the  general  trend,  not  only  of 
public  opinion,  but  of  the  ideas  of  some  able  and  distinguished 
authorities  in  technical  science,  who  have  given  encouragement  to 
the  idea  of  aerial  navigation.  Were  it  a  simple  question  of  weight 
of  opinion  he  would  frankly  admit  the  unwisdom  of  engaging  in  so 
unequal  a  contest.  But  questions  of  what  can  be  done  through 
the  application  of  mechanical  power  to  bodies  in  motion  have  no 
relation  to  opinion.  They  can  be  determined  only  by  calculations 
made  by  experts  and  based  upon  the  data  and  principles  of 
mechanics. 

"  If  any  calculations  of  the  kind  exist,  the  writer  has  never 
met  with  them,  nor  has  he  ever  seen  them  either  quoted  or  used 
by  any  author  engaged  in  discussing  the  subject.  So  far  as 
his  observation  has  extended,  the  problem  has  been  everywhere 
looked  upon  as  merely  one  of  experiments  ingeniously  conducted 
with  all  the  aid  afforded  by  modern  apparatus.  He  has  seen  no 
evidence  that  any  writer  or  projector  has  ever  weighed  the  consid- 
erations here  adduced,  which  seem  to  him  to  bring  out  the  insuper- 
able difficulties  of  the  system  he  has  been  discussing,  and  the  smaP 
utility  to  be  expected  from  it  even  if  the  difficulties  were  sur- 
mounted. 

"If  he  is  wrong  in  any  point — and  he  makes  no  claim  to  in- 
fallibility— it  must  be  easy  to  point  out  in  what  his  error  consists. 
He  therefore  concludes  with  the  hope  that  if  his  conclusions  are 
ill-founded  their  fallacy  will  be  shown,  and  that  if  well-founded 
they  may  not  be  entirely  useless  in  affording  food  for  thought  to 
those  interested  in  the  subject." 

Experts  in  aviation  and  the  members  of  aero-clubs  will  not  be 
apt  to  agree  with  all  this,  but  it  will  certainly  be  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  ardor  of  those  enthusiasts  who  think  that  we  are  all  go- 
ing to  fiy  to  Europe  before  the  end  of  1909. 


THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  THAT   DID  NOT  COUNT 

From  a  photograph  by  J.  Th6zard. 

Wilbur  Wright  flying  in  the  dusk  at  Le  Mans  on  September  21,  when  his  flight  of  i  hour  31  min- 
utes 25  4-5  seconds  was  not  allowed  as  a  record,  because  part  of  it  was  made  after  sundown. 
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ANOTHER   RIVAL  OF  STEAM 

"T^^HE  rapidly  extending  use  of  the  gas-producer  in  tlie  develop 
•■•  ment  of  power  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  industrial  tie 
velopments  of  the  past  few  years.  At  first  sight  it  would  hardly 
appear  a  paying  scheme  to  discard  the  steam-boiler  and  engine  and 
employ  the  heat  of  the  furnace  to  generate  gas  in  a  producer  lor 
use  in  a  gas-engine.  Yet  we  are  told  that  in  many  cases  the  com- 
bination of  furnace,  producer,  and  gas-motor  is  cheaper  than  the 
steam-engine.  L.  P.  Tolman,  writing  in  Tlie  American  Exporter 
(New  York,  October),  tells  his  readers  that  producer-gas  power 
is  a  pronounced  success  in  the  United  States  as  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  installations  already  in  operation.  He  estimates 
that  there  are  over  five  hundred  such  plants  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  aggregate  of  150,000  horse-power.  Besides  the  economy 
of  this  system,  it  has,  we  are  told,  numerous  other  advantages, 
which  the  writer  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"  Simplicity.  The  producer,  in  which  fuel  gas  is  generated  from 
coal,  is  almost  as  simple  as  an  ordinary  furnace  for  heating  pur- 
poses. The  gas-engine  is  entirely  automatic  in  operation  and 
needs  little  more  than  the  ordinary  cleaning  and  care  as  to 
lubrication. 

"Absolute  safety.  There  is  no  danger  from  explosion  or  from 
fire.  It  is  absolutely  safe,  even  in  the  hands  of  men  with  little 
mechanical  training,  and  the  many  plants  which  are  in  continuous 
operation,  .some  of  them  twenty  and  even  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
indicate  that  they  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  will  stand  hard, 
every-day  usage.  Boiler  insurance  is  unnecessary  with  producer 
plants,  and  the  troubles 
and  dangers  encountered 
with  steam-boilers  are  en- 
tirely avoided.  The  com- 
plete gas-engine  and  suc- 
tion producer  -  plant  is 
almost  entirely  automatic 
in  operation,  very  little 
attention  being  required. 
Ordinarily  the  operator 
only  needs  to  spend  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  al)out  every 
two  li(jurs  to  dump  a  few 
l)uckets  of  coal  into  the 
producer  and  give  general 
attention  to  the  plant.  He 
can  spend  part  of  his  time 
m  other  useful  work,  and 
.an  extra  man  as  fireman 
is  not  required,  even  with 
plants  from  400  to  5x1 
hor.se-power." 

In  addition  there  are  no 
smoke-stacks  and  no  smoke, 

less  coal  to  be  handled  and  stored,  and  fewer  ashes  to  dispose  of. 
The  producer  will  hold  fire  for  several  days,  and  gas  can  be  gener- 
ated after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  blowing  to  revive  the  fire.  The 
engine  may  be  started  on  comprest  air,  and  after  getting  up  to  speed 
it  is  then  operated  on  producer  gas.  The  operation  of  a  modern 
producer  of  the  suction  type,  using  anthracite  coal,  is  described  as 
follows  :  Coal,  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  producer,  as  shown  at  the 
right  of  the  picture,  is  jjartly  consumed  therein,  and  in  this  process 
of  incompletecombustion  gas  is  generated,  as  it  is  in  a  newly  made 
coal  fire.     The  subsequent  processes  are  thus  described  : 

"The  hot  gas  passes  through  a  vaporizer  in  which  a  small 
amount  of  steam  is  formed,  which,  with  a  limited  amount  of  air, 
passes  under  the  grate  of  the  producer 

"  From  the  vaporizer  the  hot  gas  flows  through  the  .scrubber, 
which  is  merely  a  cylindrical-shaped  tank  filled  with  coke,  over 
which  a  spray  of  water  is  constantly  sprinkled.  The  large  contact 
surface  of  the  coke  elfectiially  cleanses  the  gas  of  dust  and  impuri- 
ties carried  over  from  the  jiroducer,  and  also  acts  to  cool  the  gas, 
which  is  e.ssential  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  use  in  the  engine. 


"With  certain  fuels,  especially  when  much  tar  is  encountered,  it 
is  also  necessary  to  add  a  sawdust  purifier  in  order  to  abstract  the 
last  traces  of  tar  from  the  gas 

"  In  the  care  of  the  producer  the  principal  attention  needed  is  to 
poke  the  fire  every  few  hours,  according  to  quality  of  the  coal,  in 
order  to  break  up  and  remove  clinkers,  which  would  otherwise  in- 
terfere with  the  making  of  sufficient  gas.  Poke-holes  are  provided 
so  that  every  part  of  the  fire  can  be  reached  conveniently." 

One  of  the  largest  suction  producer-plants  in  the  I'nited  States, 
we  are  told,  is  in  Wisconsin  and  comprizes  six  150  horse-power 
engines  and  one  200  horse-power  engine — i.ioo  horse-power  in  all 
—with  suction  gas-producers,  using  anthracite  as  fuel. 


SI-XTIONAL  VIKW  OF  TllK  GAS-PRODUCER. 


OIL-LAMPS  THAT  VIE  WITH  THE 
ELECTRIC  ARC 

nPHE  introduction  of  the  incandescent  mantle  in  connection 
-*■  with  oil  as  an  illuminant  has  made  it  possible  to  install  oil- 
lamps  that  are  as  intense  and  powerful  as  the  brightest  electric 
arcs,  and  that  may  be  used  in  places  where  the  installation  of  elec- 
tricity or  gas  would  be  impossible  or  where  their  expense  would 
be  prohibitive.  Says  E.  Taris,  writing  on  this  subject  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  September  12) : 

"The  development  of  electric  lighting  by  arc-lamps  has  had  a 
remarkable  reaction  on  other  systems  of  intensive  lighting.  The 
Welsbach  burner  and  the  other  types  that  use  an  incandescent 
mantle  were  primarily  due  to  the  competition  between  gas  and 

electricity.  But  the  Wels- 
bach gas-burner  itself  has 
had  unexpected  rivals  in 
alcol.ol  and  mineral  oil. 
Incandescent  lighting  by 
petroleum  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily extended  in 
Sweden  and  Russia,  and 
in  general  in  all  oil  pro- 
ducing countries.  I'p  to 
the  present  time  the  strug 
gle  has  been  mdecisive,  at 
least  .so  far  as  the  lighting 
of  open  spaces  and  of  fac- 
tories is  concerned  Pe- 
troleum-lamps of  Soo  to 
1. 500 candle-power  are  now 
often  set  up,  f.nd  these 
compare  in  intensity  to  the 
most  powerful  arc-lights. 
Altho  electricity  remains 
unrivaled  in  the  ease  in 
which  it  is  turned  on  in 
the  house,  the  installation 
of  a  plant  requires  a  man- 
ufactory and  attendants.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gas  On 
tliis  ground  petroleum  clearly  has  the  advantage.  To  feed  the 
largest  lamps,  it  suffices  to  have  a  reservoir  containing  comprest 
air  or  carbon  dioxid  gas,  whose  release  forces  tlie  liquid  under 
pressure   to   tlie   orifice,  where  it  is  burned.  .  The   comprest 

air  may  be  furnished  by  a  bicycle  pump.  It  may  be  .seen  how 
simple  all  this  is,  compared  with  a  dynamo,  a  motor,  and  all 
such  electrical  apparatus. 

"  Eor  example,  we  may  cite  the  lighthouse  at  Rasel-Tin,  near 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  which  has  a  lamp  of  this  type;  and  there  are 
numerous  others,  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark.  America,  etc. 
Cities  like  Tashkent,  and  railway  companies,  have  adopted  petro- 
leum as  an  illuminant. 

"The  mantles  used  are  like  the  Welsbach  mantles  in  all  respects 
except  that  they  are  larger  and  stronger.  Their  life  is  the  same 
as  that  of  other  gas-mantles.  y\s  for  cost,  with  petroleum  at  30 
centimes  [6  cents]  a  quart  .  .  .  it  is  about  lo  centimes  [2  cents]  an 
liour  for  800  candle-power.  This  intensity  is  that  of  the  electric 
globes  of  the  large  boulevards  of  Paris.  The  same  illumination 
would  cost  22.4  centimes  [r'j  cents]  with  gas  .  .  .  and  .32  [6 '4 
cents]  with  electricity 
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HOW  CAST  IRON  GROWS. 

Fig.  I  shows  cast-iron  test  bars  (Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7)  all  cast  of  same  dimensions,  viz.:  14  }S  X  I  X  i  inches.  Bars  2  and  4  remain  unchanged ;  the  others 
have  grown  in  cubical  dimensions,  under  the  heat  treatment,  from  30  to  40  percent.  No.  7  bar  was  cut  to  12  inches  in  length  before  treatment:  it  is  now  13 
inches  long  and  ij  inches  cross-section.  No.  8  is  a  steel  bar  cut  12  inches  in  length,  and  it  has  contracted  J  inch  under  the  same  treatment  as  bar  No.  7. 
No.  9  is  a  section  of  bar  before  treatment.  No.  10  is  a  section  of  the  same  bar  after  expansion  by  the  treatment.  No.  11  shows  a  piston  of  small  pump  after 
having  been  increased  iJSo  inch  in  diameter  on  polished  end  before  being  reground  to  size.  Figs.  2  and  3  show  cast-iron  gratings  before  and  after 
exposure  to  heat. 


"  Lighting  with  acetylene,  which  is  of  undeniable  interest  because 
of  the  illuminating  power  of  its  flame,  is  nevertheless  scarcely  to 
be  recommended.  It  has  dangers  that  can  not  be  completely  ob- 
viated. The  odor  of  the  gas,  and  of  the  residues  left  by  the  car- 
bid,  are  disagreeable.  The  incrustation  of  conduits  and  burners, 
the  fragility  of  the  latter,  the  necessity  of  watching  the  generators 
and  disagreeable  nature  of  the  different  operations  of  charging, 
care,  and  maintenance,  all  these  form  a  combination  that  unfor- 
tunately goes  far  to  diminish,  in  great  proportion,  the  interest  that 
one  is  at  tirst  tempted  to  take  in  the  new  gas. 

"To  sum  up  this  rapid  survey,  the  new  inventions  in  illumina- 
tion have  not  easily  gained  a  foothold  in  territory  already  occupied 
by  others.  The  first  comers  show  a  sudden  vitality,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  unforeseen  rivals,  and  in  the  end  the  world  profits  by  the 
progress  made  at  this  single  point  of  the  vast  domain  of  science." 
—  Tianslation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TO  MAKE  CAST  IRON   "GROW" 

THAT  cast  iron  will  swell  remarkably  in  bulk  when  alternately 
heated  and  cooled,  was  shown  about  three  years  ago  by 
Alexander  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  awarded 
in  1904  the  Elliott  Cresson  gold  medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
for  his  discover}'.  It  seems  possible,  from  facts  stated  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Philadelphia  ./?^^£>/-rt^  (September  6),  that  this  discovery 
may  prove  to  be  useful  as  well  as  curious.     We  read  : 

"  It  had  long  been  observed  that  iron  castings,  such  as  grate-bars 
and  the  like,  when  subjected  to  great  heat  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
warped,  twisted,  and  eventually  cracked,  but  the  true  cause  thereof 
had  never  been  scientifically  investigated,  and  various  theories, 
such  as  'oxidation  '  of  the  metal,  'burning'  of  some  of  the  compo- 
nent parts,  'absorption  of  sulfur '  from  fuel,  etc.,  were  commonly 
advanced  to  account  for  the  facts. 

"In  order  to  study  the  effects  of  heat  on  metals,  Mr.  Outerbridge 
prepared  a  number  of  test-bars,  all  of  the  same  size,  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  bronze.  These  bars — which  were 
exactly  one  foot  long  and  one-inch  square  section— were  enclosed 
in  an  iron  pipe  about  two  feet  long,  the  ends  of  the  pipe  being 
lined  with  fire-clay. 

"  The  pipe  containing  the  bars  was  then  placed  in  a  gas-furnace 
and  heated  for  about  ten  hours  to  a  high  temperature,  but  not 
sufficiently  high  to  soften  the  pipe  or  melt  the  test-bars. 

"The  pipe  was  allowed  to  cool  down  over  night  before  opening, 
and  the  enclosed  test-bars  taken  out  when  quite  cold  and  accurately 
measured.  The  ca.st-iron  bars  differed  from  all  of  the  others  in 
that  they  had  all  grown  permanently  longer  and  thicker ;  the  bars 
of  steel  showed,  on  the  contrarj',  a  very  slight  diminution  in 
dimensions,  while  the  other  metal  bars  were  unchanged  in  size. 

"These  tests  were  then  repeated  many  times,  and,  surprizing  to 
relate,  the  cast-iron  bars  continued  growing  in  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  until  the  increase  in  volume  amounted  to  no  less  than 


46  per  cent.,  after  which  there  was  no  further  increase  by  sub- 
sequent heating  and  cooling.  It  was  found  that  the  bars  were 
unchanged  in  weight  and  retained  their  metallic  solidity  in  appear- 
ance to  the  naked  eye. 

"When,  however,  a  thin  section  of  one  of  the  bars  was  examined 
under  a  powerful  microscope  it  was  found  coarser  in  texture  than 
a  section  of  the  same  bar  before  the  permanent  increase  in 
dimensions  had  taken  place. 

"  It  was  also  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  strength  of 
the  metal  was  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  permanent  expansion. 
Mr.  Outerbridge  found  by  microscopic  and  chemical  examination 
that  the  extraordinary  enlargement  of  cast  iron  is  due  to  a  move- 
ment among  the  molecules  or  individual  particles  of  cast  iron 
(which  is  a  crystalline  metal)  and  not  to  oxidation  or  absorption 
of  sulfur  or  to  burning  out  of  any  of  the  component  parts. 

"Soon  various  practical  applications  of  this  discovery  were 
found,  .  .  .  among  which  the  following  may  be  noted  : 

"  In  The  American  Machinist  of  July  7,  1907,  a  maker  of  marine 
gas-engines  describes  how  a  cast-iron  piston  3j4  inches  in  diameter 
and  4j^  inches  long  which  had  become  worn  by  friction  until  it  was 
too  small  for  further  use  was  caused  to  'grow  '  to  its  original  size 
in  one  treatment  and  that  he  had  been  able  to  restore  it  promptly 
into  daily  use,  whereas  formerly  a  new  piston  would  have  been 
required,  causing  considerable  delay  and  expense." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Foundrymcn's  Association, 
the  president  said,  as  reported  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  that 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Outerbridge  had  proved  of  considerable  prac- 
tical value.  In  one  of  the  plants  in  which  his  firm  is  interested  sev- 
eral tons  of  steam  radiator  castings  had  been  condemned  as  too 
short,  owing  to  an  error  in  the  pattern,  and  also  to  shrinkage.  The 
castings  had  been  stacked  in  the  yard  for  remelting,  but  after 
Mr.  Outerbridge's  announcement  was  made  a  number  of  them  were 
treated  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Outerbridge's  plans.     We  read  : 

"  The  result  was  as  surprizing  as  it  was  agreeable.  By  two  inex- 
pensive treatments  the  castings  were  caused  to  grow  to  the  exact 
length  required  and  all  of  the  condemned  castings  were  success- 
fully treated  and  put  into  service,  the  pipe  couplings  being  then 
made  without  any  difficulty  in  fitting,  wliereas  before  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  radiator  castings  they  could  not  be  used  at  all. 

"The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  remarkable  increase 
in  cubical  dimensions  of  cast-iron  bars  when  subjected  to  repeated 
heating  and  cooling,  and  also  the  very  different  behavior  of  other 
metals  under  like  treatment.  .  .  .  The  second  figure  shows  a 
wooden  pattern  for  a  mold  for  making  a  cast-iron  protective 
grating  to  be  laid  loosely  on  the  floor  of  an  oven,  over  the  flue, 
about  ten  feet  above  the  top  of  the  fire,  far  removed  from  the 
flames ;  the  iron  casting  made  from  this  pattern  was  almost  the 
same  size  and  exactly  the  same  shape  as  the  wooden  pattern. 

"Tig.  3  shows  an  iron  casting  after  it  had  been  subjected  to 
alterr  ate  heating  and  cooling  for  six  months  in  the  oven,  and  ir 
shown  superposed  upon  the  wooden  pattern.     As  the  outside  frame 
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A  SAMPLE  OF  THE 


The  film  itself  is  four  feet  long  and  ten  inches  wide.    It  shows  the  whole  of  Death  \'alley's  arid  stretch,  and  in  addition  reaches  from  Mt.  Whitney,  said  to  be 
World.     The  view  across  the  valley  covers  a  distance  of  seven  and  one-half  miles;  while  between  the  creek  and  the  mountain  just  mentioned,  the  space  shown  in  the 


of  the  iron  grating  was  not  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  from  the 
flue  it  did  not  permanently  expand,  hence  it  still  fits  over  the 
pattern  ;  but  the  bars,  w  hich  were  originally  straight,  have  in  some 
cases  grown  over  two  inches  in  length,  taking  necessarily  a  curved 
shape,  and  they  are  also  appreciably  thicker  in  the  middle,  where 
the  heat  was  most  intense." 

Why  should  cast  iron  exhibit  this  remarkable  property?  Mr. 
Outerbridge  makes  some  suggestions,  in  a  contribution  to  The 
American  Machinist  (New  York,  March  19),  while  confessing 
that  his  mind  is  not  yet  satisfied  on  this  point.     He  says : 

"In  cast  iron  we  have  one  of  the  most  highly  complex  alloys. 
In  addition  to  the  iron,  which  comprizes  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
mass,  we  have  other  elements  differing  widely  from  each  other  in 
all  their  characteristics,  thus  :  phosphorus,  which  melts  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  temperature  ;  and  carbon,  which  does  not  melt  even 
in  the  electric  arc.  Again,  if  we  look  at  the  chemical  structure  of 
the  metalloids,  we  find  that  each  of  the  five  or  more  components 
of  cast  iron  posse.sses  a  different 'valency,'  that  is,  atomic  combined 
equivalent  ;  thus  phosphorus  is  a  trivalent  element,  while  carbon 
is  a  quadrivalent  element.  Therefore  we  have  in  cast  iron,  as  I 
have  said,  compounds  of  the  most  complex  character  it  is  possible 
to  imagine. 

"What  living  chemist  can  point  out  the  nature  of  the  dance  of 
the  molecules  of  cast  iron  when  under  the  stimulus  of  heat.''  How 
many  times  do  these  elements  change  partners  before  they  assume 
fixt  relation  to  each  other.-'  " 


LONG-DISTANCE  TYPESETTING-What  may  be  described 
as  a  long-distance  linotype  maciiine.  operated  by  wireless  telegra- 
phy, is  suggested  by  Hans  Knudsen,  a  Danish  resident  of  London. 
According  to  an  account  in  the  London  Chronicle  (.September  19), 
this  has  already  been  successfully  used  in  connection  with  an 
ordinary  typewriter.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"The  i)ossibility  of  somebody  in  the  future  sitting  before  a  key- 
board in  St.  Petersburg  and  setting  up  type  in  a  London  newspaper 
office  by  wireless  telegraphy  was  suggested  to  a  little  company  of 
wondering  people  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  last  evening.  They  were  in- 
specting a  remarkable  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Hans  Knudsen, 
a  iJane,  who  has  been  resident  here  for  the  last  eight  years. 
Twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Knudsen  conceived  the  idea  that  a  valu- 
able saving  of  time  would  be  effected  in  a  newspaper  oflTice  if  a 
wireless  message  could  '  arrive  in  type.'  Till  then  he  had  taken  no 
active  interest  in  wireless  telegraphy.  He  set  to  work  in  earnest, 
and  the  result  of  his  experiments  was  seen  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Knud.sen  appears  to  have  hit  upon  an  extremely 
simple  contrivance.  For  one  thing  he  dispenses  with  the  Mo^se 
code.  All  the  operator  has  to  do,  in  fact,  is  to  spell  out  his  mes- 
sage on  a  keyboard  containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Over 
the  keyboard  there   i.s  a  traveling  contact-carrier.     As  it  v  a.s.ses 


over  a  key  which  has  been  prest  down  by  the  operator  there  is  an 
electric  spark.  At  that  moment  the  carrier  on  the  receiving-instru- 
ment, which  is  working  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  transmitter, 
halts  at  the  same  letter.  In  this  way,  letter  by  letter,  the  message 
is  received.  Yesterday  a  typewriter,  attached  to  the  receiving- 
instrument,  recorded  each  letter  as  it  was  sent  by  the  transmitter. 
In  its  place,  for  the  purpose  of  typesetting,  there  will  be,  of  course, 
a  linotype  machine." 

The  machine  thus  shown  is  merely  a  model,  but  The  Chronicle 
states  that  Mr.  Knudsen  hopes  to  give  a  demonstration  with  the 
complete  apparatus  in  a  short  time. 


AN   IMPROVED  PANORAMA  CAMERA 

A  PANORAMA  camera  capable  of  photographing  the  whole 
■^*-  sweep  of  the  horizon  on  one  film,  which  may  be  as  much  as 
16  feet  in  length,  is  described  by  Harry  H.  Dunn  in  The  Technical 
World  Magazine  (Chicago,  October).     Says  Mr   Dunn: 

"  It  is  built  like  the  ordinary  panorama  camera  in  that  it  makes 
a  strip  picture,  on  a  piece  of  film  noticeably  longer  than  it  is  wide, 
l)ut  there  the  resemblance  ends.  In  the  ordinary  panorama  ma- 
chine, the  lens,  set  on  a  pivot,  swings,  slow  or  fast,  as  the  opera- 
tor chooses,  throwing  a  brush  of  light  across  the  film  until  the 
whole  arc  of  its  field  is  covered. 

"With  the  new  camera  the  whole  box  moves.  A  cog  track,  cir- 
cular in  shape,  crowns  the  tripod.  Similar  cogs  on  the  under  side 
of  the  box  play  in  these  and  cany  the  camera  in  a  complete  circle, 
or  such  part  of  it  as  the  photographer  may  wish  to  use.  The 
camera  is  driven  around  the  turn-table  by  a  clockwork.  Inside 
the  camera,  in  the  back,  are  two  spools,  as  in  most  film  cameras. 

"On  one  of  these  spools  the  roll  of  film,  sixteen  feet  long  and 
ten  inches  to  a  foot  in  width,  is  placed.  A  strip  of  black  paper, 
eighteen  inches  long,  extends  from  the  loose  end  of  this  roll  of 
film,  across  the  back  of  the  box,  to  the  other  spool.  Both  these 
spools  are  actuated  by  another  clockwork  which  unwinds  the  full 
spindle  and  winds  it  on  the  other  one,  keeping  both  at  exactly  equal 
rates  of  speed  so  that  there  is  no  buckling  or  other  interference 
with  the  film. 

"This  strip  of  film,  then,  moves  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  the  box  takes  in  its  revolution  around  the  tripod  turn-table, 
The  lens  is  stationary  and  ends  in  a  narrow,  perpendicular  slit, 
ten  inches  high  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  This 
paints,  as  with  a  brush,  a  bar  of  even  light  acro.ss  the  film,  giving 
an  equal  exposure  to  all  parts — in  fact  the  back  end  of  a  lens  of 
this  kind,  in  photographic  parlance,  is  called  a  'brush.' 

"Thus  prepared,  the  photographer  takes  off  the  loaded  *  back 
side  of  the  machine,  in  which  the  film  is  protected  by  aslide  whicli 
closes  automatically,  presses  a  button,  and  a  ground-glass  focusing- 
screen  slides  up  into  place.  On  this  he  focuses  his  picture  as  with 
an  ordinary  l)cllows  machine,  replaces  his  film-carrier,  and  is  ready 
to  make  the  j)icture. 
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NEW  CAMERA'S   WORK. 

the  highest  i)eak  on  the  North  American  continent,  outside  of  Alaska,  to  Furnace  Creek,  about  four  hundred  feet  below  sea-level,  and  tiie  lowest   point  in  the   New 
great  panorama  is  close  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 


"lUit,  no  I  he  is  not  ready.  He  must  first  figure  out  the  speed  at 
which  the  lens  and  the  box  are  to  move  around  the  section  of  a 
circle  which  he  wishes  to  photograph.  Having  done  this,  lie  must 
figure  a  what  speed  the  film  shall  move  across  the  back  of  that 
camera,  also  in  motion,  so  as  to  produce  a  full,  clear  negative. 
Poor  focus,  undertiming,  overtiming,  and  uneven  exposure,  all 
must  be  eliminated.  In  short,  this  sort  of  panorama  photography 
is  no  game  for  the  man  who  is  in  a  hurry. 

"Having  figured  this  all  out  by  means  of  proportion  tables  he 
sets  his  lens,  takes  the  two  bulbs  with  which  each  camera  is 
equipped,  one  in  each  hand,  presses  them  both,  and  the  picture 
begins  to  be  made. 

"  One  of  these  bulbs  starts  the  clockwork  mechanisms,  the  other 
opens  the  shutter.  When  the  camera  has  completed  the  whole 
circle,  or  the  segment  for  which  it  is  set,  the  clockwork  stops  auto- 
matically, and  the  shutter  closes  in  the  flash  of  an  eye.  A  film 
sixteen  feet  long,  or  any  fraction  thereof,  can  be  made  at  one 
exposure  by  this  really  very  remarkable  machine." 


GROWTH  A   HABIT 

'  I  "HE  interesting  theory  that  growth  and  evolution  are  merely 
A  forms  of  what  we  call  habit  and  memory  is  presented  by 
Prof.  Francis  Darwin  in  his  recent  presidential  address  before  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  According 
to  this  view,  the  passage  of  an  organism  through  the  same  stages 
of  growth  as  its  ancestors  is  due  to  something  in  the  germ-cells 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child — something  akin  to  memory  in 
the  individual.  We  quote  from  an  abstract  of  Professor  Darwin's 
address  in  The  Scientific  Americati  (New  York,  September  26). 
He  illustrates  his  point  at  the  outset  by  a  reference  to  the  change 
of  leaf-posture  in  certain  plants,  known  as  "sleeping."     We  read  : 

"  If  a  sleeping  plant  is  placed  in  a  dark  room  after  it  has  gone  to 
sleep  at  night,  it  will  be  found  next  morning  in  the  light-position, 
and  will  again  assume  the  nocturnal  position  as  evening  comes  on. 
We  have,  in  fact,  what  seems  to  be  a  habit  built  by  the  alternation 
of  day  and  night.  The  plant  normally  drops  its  leaves  at  the 
stimulus  of  darkness  and  raises  them  at  the  stimulus  of  light.  But 
here  we  see  the  leaves  rising  and  falling  in  the  absence  of  the 
accustomed  stimulation.  .  .  .  This  is  the  characteristic /rtror^/- 
lence  of  habit.  .  .  .  When  a  series  of  actions  are  compelled  to  fol- 
low each  other  by  applying  a  series  of  stimuli  they  become  or- 
ganically tied  together,  or  associated,  and  follow  each  other 
automatically,  even  when  the  whole  series  of  stimuli  are  not 
acting.  .  .  . 

"  Many  will  object  that  even  the  simplest  form  of  association  im- 
plies a  nervous  system.  With  regard  to  this  objection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  plants  have  two  at  least  of  the  qualities  charac- 
teristic of  animals — namely,  extreme  sensitiveness  to  certain  agen- 
•cies  and  the  power  of  transmitting  stimuli  from  one  part  to  another 


of  the  plant  body.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, nothing  but  a  complex  system  of  nuclei ;  but  these  have  some 
of  the  qualities  of  nerve-cells,  while  intercommunicating  proto 
plasmic  threads  may  play  the  part  of  nerves 

"The  development  of  the  individual  from  the  germ-cell  takes 
place  by  a  series  of  stages  of  cell-division  and  growth,  each  stage 
apparently  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  the  next,  each  unit  following 
its  predecessor  like  the  movements  linked  together  in  a  habitual 
action  performed  by  an  animal. 

"My  view  is  that  the  rhythm  of  ontogeny  [growth  of  the  individ- 
ual as  distinguished  from  the  development  of  the  race]  is  actually 
and  literally  a  hal)it.  It  undoubtedly  has  the  feature  which  I  have 
described  as  preeminently  characteristic  of  habit,  viz.,  an  auto- 
matic quality  which  is  seen  in  the  performance  of  a  series  of 
actions  in  the  absence  of  the  complete  series  of  stimuli  to  which 
they  (the  stages  of  ontogeny)  were  originally  due.  .  .  .  There  is  the 
wonderful  fact  that,  as  the  egg  develops  into  the  perfect  organism, 
it  passes  through  a  series  of  changes  which  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent the  successive  forms  through  which  its  ancestors  passed  in  the 
process  of  evolution.  This  is  precisely  paralleled  by  our  own  ex- 
perience of  memory,  for  it  often  happens  that  we  can  not  repro- 
duce the  last  learned  verse  of  a  poem  without  repeating  the  earlier 
part ;  each  verse  is  suggested  by  the  previous  one  and  acts  as  a 
stimulus  for  the  next 

"Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  is  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  rhythms  of  development  and  of  memory,  and  that 
there  is  at  least  ^  pri/na  facie  case  for  believing  them  to  be  essen- 
tially similar.  Hering  says  that  'between  the  >ne  of  to-day  and 
the  J/ie  of  yesterday  lie  night  and  sleep,  abysses  of  unconsciousness  ; 
nor  is  there  any  bridge  but  memory  with  which  to  span  them. '  And 
in  the  same  way  he  claims  that  the  abyss  between  two  genera 
lions  is  bridged  by  the  unconscious  memory  that  resides  in  the 
germ-cells.  I  prefer  to  limit  myself  to  asserting  the  identity  of 
ontogeny  and  habit." 

So  much  for  growth.  As  for  evolution,  it  is,  says  Professor 
Darwin,  a  change  in  the  rhythm  of  growth,  made  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  that  a  habitual  action  may  be  altered  by  adding  new 
features.  This  kind  of  development  thus  depends,  on  this  theory, 
on  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics — a  dogma  that  has 
been  the  ground  of  fierce  contention  among  biologists  almost  ever 
since  discussion  about  evolution  first  began. 


"Why,"  says  La  Nature  (Paris),  "'do  not  archcologisls  utilize  the  x-rays 
in  the  course  of  their  researches  ?  Doubtless  the  idea  has  not  yet  occurred 
to  them,  for  the  services  that  could  be  rendered  by  these  rays  are  very 
great,  as  has  been  recently  shown  by  Mr.  O.  Passionista  in  Etcttricista  By 
means  of  the  r-rays  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  the  contents  of  caskets 
coffers,  and  receptacles  of  cardboard,  wood,  bone,  leather,  etc  ,  without  opening 
them  and  without  injury  to  the  envelop,  they  would  be  valuable  aids  in  veri- 
fying the  authenticity  of  certain  objects,  in  bringing  to  light  frauds,  and  in  de- 
feating the  makers  of  false  antiques  The  necessary  apparatus  is  now  very 
light  and  easily  portable,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  it  shortly  a  part  of  the 
archeologist's  equipment." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SOCIALISM  AMONG  CATHOLICS 

"I"*  HAT  Socialism  is  makiiifj  headway  among  Catholics  of  this 
■•■  country  is  admitted  by  The  Catholic  Fortnighlly  Review 
(Techny,  111.).  In  the  issue  from  which  we  quote  (October)  it 
assembles  citations  from  various  organs  of  its  Church  to  prove  the 
point  and  asks  with  some  appearance  of  concern,  "What  are  we 
doing  to  counteract  ?  Pushing  the  needed  social  reforms?"  In- 
stead of  this,  the  editor  intimates  that  Socialists  are  being  furnished 
with  weapons,  and  "one  of  the  strongest  of  these  weapons,"  it 
adds,  "is  the  unintelligent,  brutal  attitude  of  a  portion  of  our  Cath- 
olic press."  It  cites  a  "specimen  extract"  from  the  Syracuse 
Catholic  Sun  (\'ol.  X\'II.,  No.  7).  Thus: 

"'  Frankly,  we  believe  The  Catholic  Fortnightly  Re^'iew  is  right 
as  to  thegrowth  of  Socialism  among  Catholics  of  this  country.  It 
is  simply  heart-saddening  to  a  layman  who  mingles  much  with  his 
kind  to  tind  so  many  going  astray.  Still,  we  may  query  what  more 
can  the  bishops  do  than  they  have  done  already  ?  Most  of  them 
have  warned  against  it  and  many  of  them  have  solemnly  argued 
against  it.  The  Catholic  societies  have  denounced  it  and  most  of 
the  Catholic  papers  of  the  country  have  fought  it  continually. 
Perhaps,  after  all  these  warnings,  //  viay  he  just  as  well  to  let  the 
"  Catholic  Socialists"  go  out  of  the  Catholic  camp  and  herd  with 
the  Church''s  enemies.''     (Italics  mine.     A,  P.)." 

The  writer  finds  that  'The  Catholic  Sun  takes  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent view  in  a  later  issue.  He  quotes  the  editorial  comments  of  this 
paper  made  on  a  recently  published  interview  with  Archbishop 
Ireland  as  follows : 

"We  have  no  objection  to  the  Archbishop  preferring  Mr.  Taft, 
of  course.  It  is  natural  he  should,  being  a  Republican,  but  we 
fear  his  ince.ssant  defending  of  'property'  and  'vested  riglits  '  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  Mr.  Bryan  certainly  is  not  attacking, 
is  just  a  tririe  unnecessary  at  this  juncture.  The  Archbishop  him- 
self has  admitted  that  the  approaching  peril  is  Socialism,  and  this 
being  true  he  is  unconsciously  making  the  path  of  the  Church  in 
this  country  a  very  hard  one  by  perpetually  standing  up  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  property  rights  in  an  hour  which  finds  more  than  one 
hundred  Socialist  dailies  and  weeklies  declaring  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  deliberate  friend  of  capital  and  capitalists  and  the 
foe  of  labor  and  common  humanity.  The  Saturday  utterances  of 
the  Archbishop,  if  correctly  quoted,  are  scarcely  of  a  character 
to  inspire  American  toilers  with  a  pronounced  love  for  the  Church. 
His  words  would  actually  seem  to  prove  the  Socialists'  assertion." 

The  editor  goes  on  to  quote  the  words  of  a  "scholarly  and  wide- 
awake priest  who  contributes  regularly  to  Tlie  Catholic  Columbian 
under  the  nom  de guerre  of  R.  C.  Ci leaner"  to  tliis  effect : 

"A  well-informed  mechanic,  whose  life  is  strictly  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  the  Church  and  whose  faith  is  not  impaired  by 
any  modern  spirit,  whose  avocation  calls  him  into  various  parts  of 
this  country,  told  me  some  months  ago  that  a  weapon  used  by 
many  a  shrewd  Socialist  to  convert  Catholic  men  to  their  ism  is 
this  :  that  the  Church  demands  more  of  their  earnings  than  even 
public  taxes.  It  is  a  foxy  weapon  and  in  many  places  is  used  to 
advantage  ;  especially  in  those  places  where  j)rudence  has  not  been 
exercised  in  church  finances.  I  am  not  going  beyond  the  bounds 
of  i^lain  statement,  when  I  put  in  print,  what  he  who  runs  may 
read,  that  there  is  a  growing  complaint  among  our  people,  the  bulk 
of  whom  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  Church  upon  their  purses  are  very  heavy  and  frequent. 
While  our  people  are  always  ready  to  make  sacrifices  and  have 
done  so  in  the  jjast,  the  tendency  to  bitild  expensive  churches  and 
costly  school-builflings  has  reached  a  point  where,  if  those  in 
authority  do  not  call  a  halt,  the  people  will. 

"  I  know  (and  I  am  ready  to  receive  it)  the  outcry  this  will  raise. 
I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  am  putting  down  in  plain  black  and 
white  what  I  have  picked  up  in  knocking  about  this  world  for  a 
good  many  years  in  a  good  many  quarters  from  a  good  many  peo- 
ple, lay  and  clerical.  Rivalry  ;md  prudence  have  not  always  bal- 
anced on  many  occasions,  and  only  the  other  day  I  heard  an  old 
pastor,  whose  step  is  commencing  to  lag  and  whose  liair  is  fast 


turning  gray,  ejaculate  in  no  spirit  of  complaint,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
patience  tried  to  the  limit — 'For  thirty-two  years  I  have  been 
paying  debts,  which,  God  help  us,  I  did  not  contract."  " 


THE  FOOLISHNESS  OF  CONGRESSES 

"  I  "HE  Congress  of  Religions  just  held  in  Oxford  met  to  discuss 
-'■  the  religions  of  the  world  scientifically,  but  "  in  a  spirit  bf 
tolerance  and  of  reverence."  This  avowed  purpose  is  variously 
commented  on  by  different  observers.  To  a  writer  in  the  London 
Times  the  Congre.ss  appears  "a  school  of  charity,  a  revelation  bf 
the  community  of  ideas  of  people  who  do  not  know,  or  wish  to 
know  each  other,  a  rebuke  to  pride  and  race  sectarianism."  To 
Mr.  Chesterton  this  very  harmonizing  purpose  was  its  great  fault. 
In  place  of  offering  an  occasion  where  creeds  could  agree,  to  him 
the  "fun  of  the  whole  thing"  was  that  the  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented and  lost  to  create  a  disagreement  of  creeds.  Mr.  Chester- 
ton is  visibly  disappointed  that  the  meeting  did  not  end  in  a  shindy. 
In  his  universe-.solving  article  that  appears  weekly  in  The  Illus- 
trated London  Xews  we  read  (in  the  issue  for  .September  26)  this 
comment  upon  modern  assemblies  such  as  the  Congress  just  ended  : 

"Creeds  must  disa.i;ree  ;  it  is  the  whole  fun  of  the  thing.  If  I 
think  the  universe  is  triangular,  and  you  think  it  is  square,  there 
can  not  be  room  for  two  universes.  We  may  argue  politely,  we 
may  argue  humanely,  we  may  argue  with  great  mutual  benefit; 
but,  obviously,  we  must  argue.  Modern  toleration  is  really  a 
tyranny.  It  is  a  tyranny  because  it  is  a  silence.  To  say  that  1 
must  not  deny  my  opponent's  faith  is  to  say  I  must  not  discuss  it ; 
I  may  not  say  that  Buddhism  is  false,  and  that  is  all  I  w-ant  to  say 
about  Buddhism.  It  is  the  only  interesting  thing  that  anybody 
can  want  to  say  about  Buddhism — either  that  it  is  false  or  that  it 
is  true.  But  in  these  modern  assemblies,  supposed  to  be  tolerant 
and  scientific,  there  is  spread  a  general  and  tacit  agreement  that 
there  shall  be  no  violent  assertion  or  negation  of  faith  ;  and  this  is 
not  only  hypocritical,  but  unbusinesslike,  for  it  is  not  getting  to 
the  point.  In  short,  the  awkwardness  of  a  real  congress  of  creeds 
is  merely  this:  that  if  two  absolute  creeds  meet,  they  will  prob- 
ably fight ;  and  if  they  do  not  fight,  there  is  really  not  much  value 
in  their  having  met.  It  is  absurd  to  have  a  discussion  on  com- 
parative religions  if  you  don't  compare  them.  And  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  energetic  Eastern  philosophies  do  begin  to  com- 
pare them,  there  is,  of  course,  always  the  possibility  that  this  deli- 
cate scientific  analysis  may  be  conducted  with  long  curved  knives." 

The  writer  questions  the  "emotional  value  "  that  can  inhere  in 
speeches  at  a  "congress,"  because,  he  asserts,  "you  will  never  get 
the  thoroughly  typical  man  of  any  land  or  creed  to  talk  at  a  con- 
gress or  give  evidence  on  scientific  commissions."  The  Irish 
peasant  "who  really  is  Catholicism  or  the  Dutch  farmer  who  really 
is  Protestantism"  can  not  be  brought  "into  this  atmosphere  of 
analysis  at  all."  Besides  these  objections  he  finds  another  which 
he  calls  "the  fallacy  of  the  open  mind."    We  read  : 

"An  open  mind  is  really  a  mark  of  foolishness,  like  an  open 
mouth.  Mouths  and  minds  were  made  to  shut  ;  they  were  made 
to  open  only  in  order  to  shut.  In  direct  connection  with  tiiis  ques- 
tion of  mythology  and  human  belief  the  point  may  roughly  be  put 
thus:  An  extraordinary  idea  has  arisen  that  the  best  critic  of 
religious  institutions  is  the  man  who  talks  coldly  about  religion. 
Nobody  supposes  that  the  best  critic  of  music  is  the  man  who 
talks  coldly  about  music.  Within  rea.sonable  bounds,  the  more 
excited  the  musician  is  about  music,  the  more  he  is  likely  to  be 
right  about  it.  Nobody  thinks  a  man  a  correct  judge  of  poetry 
because  he  looks  down  on  poems.  But  there  is  an  idea  that  a  man 
is  a  correct  judge  of  religion  because  he  looks  down  on  religions. 
Now,  folklore  and  primitive  faiths,  and  all  such  things  arc  of  the 
nature  of  music  and  poetry  in  this  respect— that  the  actual  language 
and  symbols  they  employ  require  not  only  an  understanding,  they 
require  what  the  Bible  very  finely  calls  an  understanding  heart. 
You  must  be  a  little  moved  in  your  emotions  even  to  understand 
them  at  all  ;  yt)u  must  have  a  heart  in  order  to  make  head  or  tail 
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of  thcni.  Consequently,  whenever  I  hear  on  these  occasions  that 
beliets  are  being  discust  scientifically  and  calmly,  I  know  tiiat 
they  are  being  discust  wrong.  Even  a  false  religion  is  too  genuine 
a  thing  to  be  discust  calmly.  That  the  distinguished  gentlemen  at 
Oxford  spoke  placidly  and  with  precision  about  ghosts  or  totems, 
witches  or  taboos,  does  not  impress  me  at  all  in  favor  of  the  justice 
of  their  conclusions.  I  should  be  much  more  imprest  if  Mr. 
Marett  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  on  the  platform  when  he  men- 
tioned a  taboo.  ...  It  would  be  more  amusing,  but  it  would  also 
be  more  convincing.  For  then  we  should  know  that  those  who 
were  studying  fables  and  faiths  had  at  least  .some  conception  of 
wiiat  goes  to  make  a  credible  faith  or  even  a  credible  fable  ;  we 
should  know  for  the  first  time  that  the  professors  in  a  literal  sense 
reallv  knew  wliat  thev  were  talking  about." 


BELIEFS  THAT  MAY  RULE  CHINA 

'  I  ^HE  future  history  of  China,  after  the  death  of  tlie  Empress 
-■■  Dowager,  will  be  most  largely  controlled  by  a  man  who 
has  its  spiritual  revival  more  at  heart  than  her  political  regenera- 
tion. So  at  least  this  statesman,  Kang  Yu  Weir,  revealed  himself 
to  Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  who  gives  the  substance  of  the  interview 
in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (Boston,  October).  Kang  Yu  Wei,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  living  Orientals,  was  formerly  the  personal  ad- 
viser of  the  young  Emperor  Kuang-Su,  and  had  projected  many 
reforms  when  the  reactionary  party  headed  by  Prince  Tuan  and 
abetted  by  the  old  Queen,  came  into  power  and  precipitated  the 
explosions  of  1900  Thereupon  Kang  Yu  Wei,  the  Cantonese  re- 
former, fled  from  China  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  has  since, 
we  are  told,  traveled  through  many  countries,  "building  up  reform 
organizations  among  the  most  influential  Chinamen  throughout 
the  world  ;  instructing  young  men  in  his  ideals ;  everywhere  the 
idol  of  young  China  :  dauntless,  cheerful-hearted,  indefatigable, 

toiling  day  and  night,  yet 
maintaining  always  the  de- 
tachment and  aloofness  of  the 
true  philosopher." 

He  has  always  kept  in  touch 
with  the  young  Emperor,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  Dowager 
Empress's  death  "he  may  be 
lifted  in  a  day  to  the  most  in- 
fluential position  in  the  largest 
and  oldest  of  the  family  of 
nations."  His  ideals,  his  be- 
liefs, his  prejudices  even,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Johnston,  "may 
become  determining  factors  in 
world  politics."  He  has  al- 
ways, the  Chinaman  himself 
admitted,  been  a  close  student 
of  religions,  and  had  studied 
and  translated  the  two  thou- 
sand texts  of  Buddhism;  He 
declared  "that  he  always  vis- 
ited in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim 
the  centers  or  shrines  of  re- 
ligious tradition  ;  that  he  had 
sought  relics  of  Martin  Luther 
at  Eisenach  ;  and  that,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Spain,  he  found 
in  a  monastery  near  Toledo  much  the  same  .spirit  of  devout  si- 
lence that  had  struck  him  in  the  lamaseries  of  Tibet."  Mr.  John- 
ston tells  us  that  he  asked  Kang  Yu  Wei,  who  has  studied  the 
gospels  profoundly,  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  striking  quality 
in  the  character  of  Jesus  : 

"  He  answered,  somewhat  to  my  surprize,  as  we  generally  lay 
the  emphasis  elsewhere,  that  what  appealed  to  him  most,  in  the 
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Who  drew  from  the  reticent  Oriental 
Kang  Yu  Wei  acknowledgment  of  inter- 
est and  belief  in  many  Christian  creeds. 


personality  of  Jesus,  was  his  courage— the  manliness  which  could 
so  quietly  and  dauntlessly  face  the  hatred  of  .so  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  fierce  enmity  of  the  powerful  Pharisees,  and, 
above  all,  the  certainty  of  death,  and  of  the  outward  failure  of  his 
mission  ;  the  courage  which  undertook  a  work  so  constructive,  the 
valor  which  could  make,  and  could  ask  from  others,  such  large 
sacrifices.  The  positive 
attitude  of  authority  and 
power,  maintained  by 
one  who  was,  outwardly, 
a  homeless  wanderer, 
seemed  to  Kang  Yu  Wei 
the  dominant  note  in  the 
character  of  Jesus.  His 
courage  stood  first ;  next 
to  courage  came  his  love. 
And  Kang  Yu  Wei  had 
been  deeply  imprest  by 
the  fact  that  the  love  of 
Jesus,  profound,  abun- 
dant, and  all-embracing 
as  it  was,  was  yet  wholly 
free  from  weakness  and 
sentimentalism ;  could, 
indeed,  be  terribly  stern 
on  occasion,  as  when  he 
scourged  the  money- 
changers from  the  Tem- 
ple." 

Kang  Yu  Wei  admitted 
that  he  believed  that  the 
accounts  of  miracles  were 
true,  and  added  that  "the 
East  had  always  had  the 
tradition  of  miraculous 
power  associated  with 
great  holiness."  He  laid 
special  stress  on  "the 
way  in  which  the  teaching  and  personality  of  Jesus  have  woven 
themselves  into  the  fabric  of  Western  history,  as  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  development  of  Christendom."     Further  : 

"  He  spoke  especially  of  the  work  of  Clovis,  and  of  the  dramatic 
scene  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  which  in  a  certain  sense  was  the 
birthday  of  modern  Europe.  He  was  also  profoundly  conscious 
of  the  part  played  by  the  Church  in  the  culture  of  the  Latin 
nations  ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  he  was  an  interested  stu- 
dent of  the  life-work  of  Martin  Luther.  So  that  we  may  say  that 
Kang  Yu  Wei  recognized  that  a  large  part  in  the  development  of 
Western  history,  of  the  modern  state,  with  its  ideas  of  civil  rights, 
of  individual  liberty,  of  humanity,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  per- 
sonality and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  this  quite  independently  of  our 
view  of  his  spiritual  standing.  Jesus  is  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  Western  world." 

Mr.  Johnston,  after  some  hesitating  inquiry,  derived  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Chinaman  held  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  but  in  a  modified  form.     He  writes  : 

"If  I  mistake  not,  Kang  Yu  Wei,  while  believing  firmly  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  does  not  believe  that  all  men  are  equally 
immortal ;  that  all  men  have  only  to  pass  through  physical  death, 
in  order  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  immortals.  He  believes  rather, 
I  convinced  myself,  that  immortality  is  something  to  be  attained, 
something  to  be  won,  and  something  which,  in  the  full  sense,  all 
men  can  not  be  said  to  win.  He  spoke  of  strong  souls  and  weak 
souls ;  of  souls  made  strong  by  courage  and  sacrifice,  by  daring 
and  unselfish  work  for  others  ;  souls  that  soar  on  wings  of  high 
attainment  into  the  clearer  air  of  spiritual  being;  of  such  souls  as 
these,  he  believes  that  conscious  immortal  life  after  death  is  the 
reward.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  weak,  cowardly,  indifferent 
souls,  who  are  to  be  thought  of  as  rather  prone  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  the  full  measure  of  immortality  is  not  for  these 

"  I  asked  Kang  Yu  Wei  whether  he  also  believed  in  previous  ex- 
istence, and  in  the  possibility  of  a  memory  of  former  times,  so  that 
we  come 'not  in  entire  forgetfulness.'     Once  more  there  was  the 
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quick  glance  of  inquiry,  lest  the  foreigner  might  heedlessly  step  on 
consecrated  j^round.  But  this  time  the  reassurance  was  instant. 
Yes,  Kang  Vu  Wei  did  believe  that  tlie  soul  must  in  some  sense 
be  immortal  in  the  past  as  in  the  future;  that  we  must  struggle 
toward  the  goal  of  fully  conscious  immortality  through  a  long  series 
of  experiences,  in  which  battle  after  battle  must  be  waged,  victory 
after  victory  painfully  won.  As  to  memory  of  past  e.\periences 
and  former  lives,  Kang  Yu  Wei  seemed  to  associate  it  with  the 
growth  of  the  soul.  Strong,  valiant  souls,  which  have  grown  to 
full  stature  and  'attained,'  may,  in  his  view,  gain  also  a  full  mem- 
ory of  the  past ;  and  there  must  be  all  degrees,  through  partial  and 
shadowy  reminiscence,  down  to  complete  forgetfulness  and  mere 
oblivion." 


by  giving  it  reality  and  power.  Let  those  who  are  tempted  some- 
times to  boast  of  the  indignation  they  have  felt  at  the  sins  and 
follies  of  others,  e.xamine  themselves.  Until  they  have  eradicated 
this  evil  from  their  own  lives,  they  can  not  help  their  neighbor. 
It  is  foolish  to  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  others  until  we 
have  learned  the  right  method  of  correcting  those  mistakes  in 
ourselves." 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  ANGER  DISPUTED 

ABAPTLST  and  a  Christian  Scientist  have  hit  simultaneously 
upon  the  same  theme  in  current  journals,  and  show  not  only 
a  diversity  of  view,  but  an  opposite  'reading  of  the  facts  of  con- 
temporary life.  To  one,  indignation  at  sin  and  sinners  is  a  lost 
gift  of  grace,  to  the  other  it  is  wickedly  rampant  in  men's  lives. 
The  one  who  sees  it  not,  laments  its  abeyance  ;  the  other  would 
banish  it  afar.  "  There  is  a  prevalent  disposition  to  be  very  lenient 
toward  criminals,"  asserts  Mr.  C.  H.  Wetherbe  in  The  Canadian 
Baptist  (Toronto),  and  the  plea  is  made  that  "they  are  unfortunate 
in  their  parentage,  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with 
very  severely."     In  the  strain  of  Jeremiah  he  goes  on  : 

"We  are  told  that  merciful  humaneness  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gospel  than  is  that  temper 
which  would  visit  penalties  and  pains  upon  transgressors  of  law, 
either  divine  or  human.  The  greatest  possible  emphasis  is  being 
placed  upon  love,  upon  compassion,  upon  free  forgiveness,  and 
upon  gracious  toleration.  This  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  drift 
of  sentiment  throughout  the  land.  But  it  is  a  bad  sign  and  symp- 
tom. Such  sentimentality  is  detrimental  to  general  society.  It 
tends  to  encourage  and  foster  the  committal  of  crime  in  various 
forms.  The  history  of  the  ages  shows  that  when  the  general  public 
ceased  to  be  wholesomely  indignant  against  law-breakers  and 
other  wicked  practises,  there  was  a  general  declension  in  the  morals 
of  the  land.  Crimes  of  all  kinds  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  the  sentiment  which  lightly  regarded  violations  of  law, 
and  the  transgressors  themselves.  .Such  a  state  of  things  accom- 
panied the  moral  anfl  spiritual  declension  of  the  ancient  Israelites; 
and  there  was  no  revival  among  them  until  there  was  a  return  to 
the  sterner  features  of  law,  justice,  and  retribution  toward  heart- 
less criminals.  And  to-day  a  revival  of  indignation  against  sin 
and  sinners  is  needed.  The  preservation  of  society  demands  it. 
The  honor  of  (iod's  laws  and  commands  requires  it.  Mercy 
should  be  balanced  by  justice.  Fidelity  to  truth  and  law  should 
not  be  sacrificed  to  weak  sentimentalism." 

On  the  other  side,  as  indicated  above,  we  find  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Reynolds  ob-serving  in  The  Christian  Science  Journal  (Boston) 
that  "  in  the  whole  category  of  human  weaknesses  there  is  no  folly 
which  is  more  absurd  than  the  frequency  with  which  men  become 
offended  and  angry  with  each  other's  faults."     He  continues  : 

"  The  category  of  crime  and  wo  has  ])een  tremendously  augmented 
by  this  method  of  adding  fuel  to  the  flames.  Evil  is  indeed  shock- 
ing enough  in  its  myriad  manifestations,  but  its  hideousness  is 
only  intensified  by  the  mistaken  method  of  giving  way  to  irrita- 
bility. Nothing  touches  or  brings  to  the  surface  more  quickly  the 
latent  animal  jjropensities  in  human  nature — anger,  hatred,  malice, 
revenge — than  this;  and  in  nothing  does  Christian  Science  throw 
clearer  light  than  in  its  explanation  of  why  this  is  so,  and  how  to 
correct  tliis  evil  habit. 

"  It  is  a  self-condemning  parody  upon  our  highest  human  stnsc 
of  things  that  it  should  seem  right  and  justifiable  at  times  to  show 
anger,  but  in  Science  it  is  made  clear  that  evil  will  not  destroy 
evil,  and  that  anger  is  a  human  quality,  not  the  manifestation  of 
God.  The  divine  attribute  which  destroys  sin  and  heals  the  sin- 
ner is  love.  This  love  has  no  element  of  anger  or  hate,  it  is  com- 
passion and  compassionate  only.  Anger  fastens  on  to  the  error, 
and  instead  of  reducing  it  to  nothingness,  it  seems  to  magnify  it. 


REDISCOVERY  OF  THE  HITTITES 

■■  ^T^HE  results  of  the  inve.stigationsof  the  German  archeologists 
-■■  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  past  two  years  simply  border  on 
tlie  miraculous."  These  are  the  words  with  which  the  Allgemeine 
Lutherische  h'irchenzei/uni^,  of  Leipsic,  begins  a  discussion  of  the 
finds  made  at  Boghaz-kcui,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  have  led  to  the 
identification  of  this  city  as  the  capital  of  the  enigmatical  and 
powerful  people  of  the  Hittites  so  often  mentioned  in  the  earlier 
records  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  of  whose  history  the  sources 
have  been  provokingly  silent. 

These  discoveries  have  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
German  Orientgesellschaft  and  have  been  in  charge  of  Prof.  Hugo 
Winckler,  the  famous  Berlin  archeologist.  In  reports  published 
by  this  society,  a  preliminary  account  of  these  researches  has 
lately  been  published,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  details  • 

Boghaz-keui,  or,  as  this  place  is  called  by  its  old  name,  Khatti,  is 
found  in  the  heart  of  Cappadocia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  the  capital 
city  of  the  old  Khatti  kingdom,  called  in  the  Bible  the  kingdom  of 
the  Hittites.  For  quite  a  while  already  the  fact  has  been  recog- 
nized that  by  the  side  of  the  two  well-known  centers  of  ancient 
civilization,  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  there  had  also  in  early  times 
been  a  third  of  virtually  the  same  importance  for  Asiatic  civiliza- 
tion, and  this  center  was  tlie  land  of  the  Hittites.  But  where  this 
Hittite  people  really  had  its  headquarters  and  center  of  power,  who 
these  people  really  were,  what  their  ethnological  connection  with 
other  peoples,  and  what  also  their  historic  importance,  were  all 
problems  that  sorely  vexed  and  perplexed  scholars.  Existing 
sources  of  information  failed  to  solve  these  questions,  the  greatest 
perplexity  being  perhaps  their  language  and  writing,  which  could 
be  interpreted  by  no  known  means.  The  first  light  on  this  problem 
came  about  twenty  years  ago  when  the  famous  Tel-el  Amarna 
tablets  were  found  in  Egypt,  which  embodied  the  archives  of 
Kings  Amenophis  III.  and  Amenophis  IV.  and  contained  an  ex- 
change of  political  correspondence  in  cuneiform  writing  between 
these  kings  and  the  leading  cities  of  Palestine,  the  whole  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  or  even  earlier  than  the 
earliest  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  these  clay-tablet  letters  two 
new  historic  peoples  for  the  first  time  appear  on  the  horizon,  name- 
ly, the  people  of  Khatti  and  of  Mitanni.  We  also  read  here  that 
King  .Subbiluliuma  of  the  Khatti  was  making  at  that  time  an 
aggressive  warfare  on  the  Egyptian  spheres  of  influence  m  pre- 
Israelitish  Canaan.  | 

The  excavations  made  in  Boghaz-keui  have  now  brought  to  light 
the  archives  of  the  kings  of  the  Khatti,  and  hundreds  of  tablets 
have  been  found  covered  with  all  kinds  of  political  and  historical 
information.  And  all  of  these  d6cuments  date  from  the  reigns  of 
seven  kings  of  the  Khatti,  among  whom  the  above-mentioned  Sub- 
biluliuma is  the  first  and  oldest.  This  is  a  coincidence  of  a  kind 
seldom  or  never  paralleled  in  archeological  research.  Winckler 
writes  as  follows  : 

"Tlie  statements  found  on  these  tablets  not  only  read  exactly 
like  Chronicles,  but  they  really  furnish  us  with  a  commentary  on 
the  Tol-el  Amarna  letters,  which  come  from  the  spheres  of  influ 
ence  of  Mitanni  and  Khatti,  that  is  from  Northern  Syria.  Not  only 
are  tlie  same  countries  mentioned  in  both  sources,  but  the  same 
persons  are  described  ;  and  while  in  the  letters  of  Tel-el  Amarna 
these  persons  tell  their  own  story  in  their  correspondence  with 
their  Egyptian  sovereign,  we,  through  the  reports  of  the  kings  of 
Khatti,  receive  the  confirmation  and  further  explanation  of  the 
matters  they  report.  It  becomes  ajii^arent  that  the  individual 
princes  went  from  one  of  the  great  Powers  to  the  other  in  their 
allegiance,  according  to  the  power  of  the  one  or  the  other."  — 
'Translation  iiiadi- for  Twv.   I.ITKK.AHV   DiGKST. 
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A  SCULPTOR'S  PESSIMISM 

GUtzON  BORGLUM,  the  sculptor,  has  fired  the  first  bomb 
of  the  art  season  by  accusing  American  sculptors  and  archi- 
tects of  being  collectors  of  "samples  "  instead  of  producing  some- 
thing new  tliemselves.  Such  a  stir  as  the  iconclastic  Mr.  Borglum 
has  caused,  comments  a  daily  paper,  "has  not  been  known  in  the 
art  world  since  Mr.  F.  S.  Church,  returning  from  his  first  visit  to 
the  galleries  of  Paris  and  Dresden,  exclaimed,  'To  hell  with 
Europe !' "  Mr.  Church's  complacency  seems  more  than  offset  by 
Mr.  Borglum's  pessimism.  "Why  is  it,"  he  asks,  "that  it  is  easier 
to  wring  from  an  octogenarian  a  spring  song  than  to  write  a  five- 
page  pamphlet  on  the  great  monuments  in  America? "  He  answers 
in  The  Craftsman  (New  York,  October) : 

"  It  is  because,  lacking  in  reverence,  sincerity,  and  individuality, 
the  monuments  we  have  built  are  not  our  own.  Because  we  have 
'cribbed  '  every  .scroll  and  form  we  build.  Because  our  architects 
and  artists  annually  'beat  it'  to  Europe  to  gather  ideas  to  restock 
their  idea-less  plants  at  home.  Because  our  finery  is  of  the  Old 
World. 

"Our  architects  did  not  know  that  the  obelisks  were  essentially 
monoliths,  and  so  built  one,  five  hundred  feet  high,  of  little  blocks, 
and  called  it  a  monument  to  Washington.  One  of  our  sculptors 
even  drest  the  Father  of  our  Country  in  a  Roman  toga,  while  our 
counting-houses  are  fashioned  after  the  old  temples,  and  we  hawk 
our  wares  from  the  windows  of  buildings  redrawn  after  the  old 
palaces. 

"  We  are  traders — we  peddle  cotton,  office,  religion,  and  esthetics  ; 
we  are  laymen,  who  have  remained  untouched  by  the  man  of  dreams, 
of  ideas,  or  ideals.  Our  builders  are  our  engineers.  They  are  not 
architects,  nor  is  it  their  business  to  build  with  the  rounded  form 
in  their  eye. 

"  But  the  architect,  what  of  him  1  where  his  forms.?  Like  a  maid- 
servant, he  draws  over  the  great  steel  limbs,  conceived  as  nature 
conceives,  a  drabbled  chemise  in  pseudo-Greek,  Italian,  or  Beaux- 
Art  pattern,  and  in  his  water-color  wash  he  appeals  to  the  sculptor 
to  model  for  him  a  few  figures,  cautioning  him  that  they  'must  be 
characterless,'  'just  spots,'  pure  conventions — something  that  will 
go  with  his  ornament.  One  sometimes  wonders  if  he  realizes  how 
he  condemns  his  work  in  so  doing.  He  must  know,  and  he  is  right 
— this  business  man — that  it  would  never  do  to  put  a  vital  piece  of 
sculpture  upon  one  of  his  fretted  fronts.  He  talks  Greek  art  and 
traces  its  forms,  but  the  ideals  of  Greece  are  not  ours  ;  we  have 
too  little  in  common  with  the  yesterday  two  thousand  years  gone 
to  make  it  possible  that  we  wear  its  dress  or  that  we  use  its 
symbols. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  America  is  without  artists,  sculptors,  or 
even  architects  deserving  the  name — there  are  enough  of  each  to 
give  us  beauty  in  such  abundance  that  the  lives  of  all  of  us  would 
be  better,  sweeter,  and  fuller  and  more  of  us  could  have  homes 
and  work  rooms  fit  for  gods  to  slumber  and  to  labor  in  (for  such 
shall  be  my  shop  and  couch).  But  the  common  spirit  in  sculpture 
and  architecture  in  America  is  at  the  top  notch  of  mediocrity." 

With  the  passing  of  Saint-Gaudens,  he  declares,  "the  standard 
of  good  work  was  taken  from  us."  Our  state  is  thus  all  the  more 
deplorable,  for  the  writer  will  not  even  allow  greatness  to  Saint- 
Gaudens.  He'declares  that  Saint-Gaudens  "was  not  a  great  artist 
like  Rimmer,  Rodin,  or  Meunier,  nor  was  he  a  great  poet."  It  is 
allowed  that  Saint-Gaudens  "had  a  quality  that  persisted  to  the 
end  and  wrought  with  few  exceptions  something  beautiful,  often 
noble,  something  that  left  the  whole  world  better  because  it  was 
made"  But  Saint-Gaudens,  we  are  told,  did  no  work  that  was 
not  "commissioned."  In  fact,  Mr.  Borglum  continues,  "few  peo- 
ple realize  how  little  art  in  sculpture  is  produced  in  this  country 
that  is  purely  the  output  of  the  sculptor's  imagination,  that  is,  pro- 
duced creatively  and  because  the  sculptor  has  something  he  must 
say."     Mr.  Borglum  continues  : 

"There  are  three  elements  absolutely  inseparable  from  the  pro- 
duction of  great  art — sincerity,  individuality,  and  reverence.  Of 
reverence,  I  doubt  if  there  is  enough  in  all  the  United  States  to 


build  one  great  temple.  I  doubt  if  there  are  men  enough  in  all 
this  land  with  unselfishness  enough,  with  love  enough,  together  to 
build  one  great  and  beautiful  temple  for  commerce  or  industry,  for 
liberty  or  art,  for  religion  or  for  masonry — built  from  the  bottom 
up,  beautiful  and  good,  like  an  altar  upon  which  the  most  sacred 
thing  in  our  lives  shall  be  offered  to  all  the  rest  who  follow. 

"And  yet  we  have  many  good  men — good  but  good-for-nothing. 
New  York  is  filled  with  honest  men  who  dodge  every  opportunity 
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GUTZON   BORGLUM    IN    HIS    STUDIO. 


He  charges  our  artists    and  architects  of  annually  "  beating  it"  to 
Europe  to  gather  ideas  to  restock  their  idea  less  plants  at  home. 

nature  or  events  toss  them  to  better  or  make  more  beautiful  their 
immediate  hour  or  place,  fearful  of  the  possible  jar  to  their  accus- 
tomed ease.  This  is,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  winter  in  our  es- 
thetic life.  It  makes  the  hideous,  grinding  elevated  roads  as 
natural  a  product  as  weeds  in  a  neglected  garden.  It  assures  us 
that  each  great  bridge  will  be  more  hideously  ugly  than  the  last. 
It  explains  Brooklyn's  apathy  and  how  she  can  sleep  so  long  with 
all  the  filth  of  a  hundred  years  choking  her  front  door — fouling  the 
way  to  the  most  beautiful  island  nature  has  given  all  this  coast. 

"Were  we  more  Latin  or  Norse  this  could  not  be  so.  Puritanism 
has  made  us  selfish,  self-centered  hypocrites  for  so  long  that  sin- 
cerity and  reverence  for  what  is  natural  and  wholesome  in  our  im- 
pulse have  been  fairly  bred  out  of  us.  We  do  not  revere  nature. 
We  wonder  very  little  at  the  daily  return  of  sun  and  moon  and 
stars  and  the  glory  that  accompanies  each  phenomenon.  Look  at 
our  water-fronts,  where  our  world — for  this  is  the  world  to  u.s — 
meets  the  sea.  Is  there  a  fishing-village  anywhere  that  has  not 
dealt  with  landings  as  well,  as  largely,  with  as  broad  a  conception 
of  the  elements  they  were  separating?  And  yet  architects  sit  five 
deep  around  all  these  improvements." 

Mr.  Elliott  Daingerfield,  the  painter,  thinks  it  "amazing"  that 
Mr.  Borglum  should  think  such  things,  "and  still  more  so  that  he 
should  write  them."  In  the  New  York  Herald  (October  5),  where 
we  read  the  views  of  a  number  of  artists  on  Mr.  Borglum's  out  - 
break,  Mr.  Daingerfield  is  reported  as  saying  further  ; 

"If  there  is  no  American  art  which  is  individual,  as  he  says, 
what  of  Winslow  Homer,  of  George  Inne.ss,  of  Wyant,  and  Blake- 
lock  ?  We  are  at  present  at  the  very  threshold  of  a  gigantic  de- 
velopment of  art  in  this  country.  We  have  been  going  to  school 
and  have  learned  methods,  and  now  the  time  for  accomplishment 
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is  here.  We  are  realizing  tlie  fulfilment  even  now.  It  is  true  tiiat 
here  we  have  been  subjected  to  many  inHuences,  as,  wlien  the  wave 
of  impressionism  swept  over  us  it  was  believed  that  all  should 
paint  in  the  style  of  Monet.  That  has  disappeared.  Vet  there 
has  remained  something  which  has  been  modified  and  transformed 
by  individuality.  What  could  be  more  personal  and  individual 
tlian  the  work  of  Childe  Hassam  ? 

"There  are  many  manifestations  of  American  art  which  have  no 
counterpart  anvwhcre.      How  about  Thomas  Dewin;.:;  ?     There  are 


lUsj    ol  "Thr  Craflslli 


BORCLUM's    LINCOLN. 

The  sculptor  worked  on  a  theory  of  making  difterent  parts  of  the 
face  show  varying  phases  of  mind  and  soul,  resulting  in  an  expres- 
sion singularly  lifelike,  as  if,  says  a  writer,  "one  was  watching  the 
changing  play  of  deep  feeling  over  the  face  of  a  living  man.  " 

American  artists  whose  work  is  as  distinctive  as  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  be.  It  is  a  sweeping  statement,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
it,  and  that  is  that  the  greatest  landscape  art  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen  is  riglit  here,  and  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  none." 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  P.  Trowbridge,  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Hartley  and  W.  C).  Partridge,  sculptors,  are  among  those  who  have 
rontrcnerted  Mr.  iJorglum's  position.  Mr.  Trowbridge  defends  his 
liranch  of  tlie  arts  against  tiie  charges  made  by  the  sculptor,  saying  : 

"  American  architects  do  not  'crib'  and  borrow  from  Europe  any 
more  than  Shakespeare  could  have  been  said  to  have  'cribbed' 
wlien  he  wrote  a  play  from  an  old  plot.  Architecture  has  gone 
through  many  changes.  The  Greeks  copied  from  the  Egyptians, 
the  Romans  from  the  (ireeks,  and  the  Renaissance  again  took  up 
classic  models,  and  the  (iotliic  borrowed  from  the  Pyzantine. 
Trance  developed  an  architecture  borrowed  from  Italy  in  the 
beginning.  Yet  all  these  styles  in  time  became  individual  and 
characteristic. 

"  American  architects  study  in  Paris  not  because  the  best  schools 
in  the  world  are  there,  but  they  go  there  f>nly  to  get  princi|)les. 
ICvery  building  has  its  own  problem,  and  American  architecture  is 
developing  berau.se  it  can  not  helj)  it.  Hut  it  must  come  from  the 
needs  of  the  people.  It  can  not  be  done  all  at  once.  Shakespeare 
did  not  invent  a  new  language  every  time  he  wrote  a  sonnet.  Mr. 
Porghim  expects  too  much,  lie  ls  precipitate.  There  are  certain 
buildings  which  are  distinctively  .American  and  are  recognized  as 
such.  The  skyscraper  is  individual,  but  the  covering  for  it  is 
adapted." 


AFFLICTIONS  OF  THE  DRAMA  IN  FRANCE 

''T^IIK  much-traveled  i)ublic  with  somewliat  superior  air.s  have 
-*■  always  been  fond  of  saying,  "They  order  these  things  differ- 
ently in  France."  No  one  would  have  suspected  that  the  saying 
could  be  disputed  in  regard  to  the  drama,  but  here  is  a  French 
writer  dealing  with  conditions  as  he  alleges  they  exist  in  France 
to-day.  It  only  needs  to  change  a  few  names  to  make  the  article 
read  like  several  we  have  seen  printed  about  our  own  dramatic  in- 
dustries, which  we  are  led  to  believe  are  hopelessly  sunk  in  com- 
mercialism. It  may  not  afford  much  gratification  to  read  that 
France,  the  reputed  home  of  art  for  art's  sake,  suffers  from  like 
evils  with  ourselves  ;  but  it  will  not  pass  unnoticed  that  here  is 
given  one  more  evidence  that  "the  public"  is  not  altogether  the 
thick-headed  beast  it  is  often  charged  with  being.  Writing  in  Le 
Correspondance  (Paris)  Mr.  Paul  Acker,  a  member  of  the  French 
Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  thus  makes  plaint  and  accusation  : 

"A  few  exceptions  apart,  what  gives  a  theater  its  drawing  power 
to-day  is  less  the  quality  of  the  plays  performed  there  or  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  company  as  a  whole,  than  the  name  of  the  actor  or 
actress  who  happens  to  be  the  star.  It  is  he — or  she — who  attracts 
the  public  and  sends  up  the  receipts.  People  do  not  go  to  see 
such  and  such  a  piece,  and  they  often  do  not  even  know  who  wrote 
it.  but  they  go  to  see  X  or  Z.  Listen  to  the  dramatic  authors  of 
our  day.  They  proclaim:  'I  am  writing  a  play  for  So-and-So. ' 
.•\  certain  actress  has  gained  celebrity  through  her  interpretation 
of  a  tragic  love-part  ;  henceforth  none  but  roles  of  that  sort  will 
be  written  for  her.  A  certain  actor  has  made  a  hit  by  imperson- 
ating an  individual  at  the  so-called  marrying  age  ;  that  is  the  only 
kind  of  part  which  will  ever  be  written  for  him.  What  chiefly 
guides  the  playwright  is  that  the  actor  for  whom  his  work  is  in- 
tended shall  be  thoroughly  delighted  with  it,  shall  di.scover  in  it 
an  easy  medium  for  the  exploiting  of  his  personality,  shall  find  it 
flattering  to  his  personal  proclivities  and  even  mannerisms,  shall 
foresee  in  it  a  repetition  of  previous  successes.  A  character  or  a 
situation  tliouglu  out,  the  dramatist  builds  up  a  play  round  it.  No 
matter  if  the  piece  be  like  a  body  with  a  huge  head  and  tiny  feet. 
No  matter  if  the  whole  thing  be  sacrificed  to  the  glorification  of  a 
single  personage.  No  matter  if  the  characters  be  so  superficially 
conceived  as  to  have  no  existence  at  all.  No  matter  if  the  subject 
be  totally  void  of  interest  I  " 

The  debasement  of  the  national  stage  is  attributable  to  an- 
other cause  beside  the  conceit  of  actors,  namely,  the  cupidity  of 
managers : 

"The  manager  cares  only  for  one  thing — money.  He  must  get 
money  ;  the  only  good  plays  are  those  that  bring  in  money  ;  the 
only  successes  are  those  of  the  box-ofiice  ;  the  only  great  author  is 
he  who  can  fill  a  theater  for  a  long  run  ;  the  only  great  actor  is  lie 
who  can  draw  large  houses.  If  the  manager  happens  to  be  an 
actor  himself,  he  wants  plays  written  for  himself;  otherwise  they 
must  be  written  for  his  star.  To  all  criticisms  of  his  management 
he  rejilies  triunii)liantly  that  thei)ublic's  applause  of  both  the  actor 
and  the  play  is  a  sufiicient  justification  of  his  managerial  ideas. 
He  falls  back  ujion  the  pviblic  taste — believing  that  one  really  ex- 
ists— saying  that  tliis  public  taste  must  always  be  deferred  to,  and 
alleging  that  this  i)ublic  taste  is  trivial,  low,  essentially  hostile  to 
art — like  his  own,  in  fact.  Art  demands  effort  if  it  is  to  be  prop- 
erly appreciated.  Put  audiences  must  have  no  efforts  imposed 
upon  them.  The  question  is  simply  one  of  getting  as  large  a  crowd 
as  possible  to  besiege  the  box-office  window  :  and  far  from  attract- 
ing people  by  the  high  and  worthy  qualities  of  a  play,  they  must 
be  captivated  through  having  their  most  vulgar  instincts  pandered 
to.  Plays  are  manufactured  for  the  public  just  as  shoes  are- 
according  to  a  pattern  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  a  good 
seller'  and  which  will  please  anybody.  The  public  is  assumed  in- 
capable of  caring  for  works  which  would  shake  up  its  menial  in- 
dolence or  its  dull  sensibilities.  Don't  give  us  literature  I'  is  the 
managers'  constant  cry  and  command  ;  and  most  of  the  play- 
wrights, glad  enough  to  have  their  labors  lightened,  ol  ey  with 
alacrity." 

After  laying  the  iilame  upon  actors  and  manager.-;,  and.  as  we 
have  seen,  to  some  degree  ujion  the  fraternity  ul  p!.nywrii;lits.  this 
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assailant  of  the  commercial  drama  concludes  his  article  with  a  vin- 
dication of  tiie  much  maligned  public  taste,  administerini^  also  a 
final  slap  to  the  cupidity — and  stupidity — exhibited  by  the  pur- 
veyors of  public  entertainment : 

"'  The  public  is  treated  unjustly.  To  hear  actors  and  managers, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  public  had  an  unconquerable  aversion 
to  literary  plays.  \'audeville,  being  low;  light  comedy,  being 
falsi- ;  and  melodrama — those  are  the  things  which  the  public  are 
supposed  to  want,  and  which  are  the  money-makers.'  Neverthe- 
less, when  performances  of  classic  drama  are  given  at  the  Thcatre- 
Franqiis  [known  likewise  as  the  Comedie-Franqaise],  the  place  is 
crowded,  and  persons  belonging  to  all  ranks  of  society  may  be 
found  tiiere.  from  the  humblest  to  the  highest.  The  public  taste, 
I  am  convinced,  is  far  better  than  is  asserted  ;  it  inclines  toward 
tlie  good  things,  and  would  so  continue  to  do  were  it  not  assidu- 
ously put  to  sleep  with  poor  plays.  But  sometimes  it  wakes  up 
and  then  there's  an  enormous  surprize  :  Why,  what's  this  .''  It 
seems  the  public  isn't  what  we  took  it  for ! '  At  some  theater  a 
serious  play  is  given,  a  new  play  with  ideas,  with  a  genuine  thesis, 
such  as  ■  Divorce,' let  us  say,  and  what  happens  .''  Everybody 
rushes  to  see  ir,  talks  about  it,  argues  about  it.  Is  that  not  a 
valuable,  instructive,  and  consolatory  token?" — Translatioii 
made  for  Tnv.  Literarv  Digest. 


THE  HORSE  IN  "GOTTERDAMMERUNG" 

/'"^PERA-GOERS  wiio  long  to  see  a  perfect  performance  of 
^^^  "  Gotterdammerung"  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  there  once 
was  one  horse  that  played  his  part  of  Grane  to  perfection.  Grane, 
as  he  is  usually  presented  to  us,  either  looks  like  a  worn-out  hack 
whose  nerves  are  proof  against  fire  and  sound,  and  so  one  who 
could  never  be  expected  to  leap  with  Briinhilde  into  the  funeral- 
pyre  of  Siegfried,  or  he  is  so  badly  rehearsed  in  his  part  that  he 
steps  nervously  about,  walking  on  Briinhilde^ s  dress  and  turning 
her  immolation  song  into  a  pacification  ditty  addrest  to  himself. 
In  the  recently  published  translation  of  Angelo  Neumann's  "Per- 
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sonal  Recollections  of  Wagner,"  we  read  of  a  Grane  whom  we 
would  gladly  see  brought  back  from  the  grave.  Mr.  Neumann  is 
said  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  Wagner's 
music  dramas  known,  since  it  was  he  who  organized  the  famous 


"Wagner  Traveling  Theater"  and  carried  artists,  orchestra,  scen- 
ery, and  elaborate  mechanical  devices  on  a  tour  through  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  later  with 
another  company  gave  the  "Ring  "in  London.  This  was  in  the 
early  eighties,  when  the  Wagnerian  battle  was  being  vigorously 
fought.  IMunicii,  being  the  home  of  Wagner's  royal  patron,  heard 
tlie  dramas  long  before  they  were  presented  at  tiu-  ( lerman  capital. 
Mr.  Neumann  tells  this  story 
of  the  famous  Briinhilde, 
Therese  Vogl,  and  the  Grane 
she  used  to  ride  in  the  per- 
formances at  tliat  city  : 

"The  horse  slie  used  had 
once  been  a  favorite  charger 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  now  in  its  old  age  ful- 
filled this  last  and  only  duty 
with  a  marvelous  intelligence 
and  an  almost  imcanny  in- 
stinct for  the  role.  It  knew 
its  cues  perfectly  !  For,  the 
moment  that  Briinhilde  ad- 
vanced, saying,  'Heya,  (irane, 
grijsse  den  Freund  !'  (Grane, 
greet  thine  friend)  it  grew 
restless,  champed  the  bit,  and 
pawed  ;  then  at  her  final  call 
— 'Siegfried,  selig  gilt  dir 
mein  Gruss  !'  (Siegfried,  ac- 
cept my  greeting) — it  wheeled 
rapidly,  and  galloping  straight 
across  the  stage  dashed  at  the 
blazing  funeral  pyre.  Briin- 
hilde, grasping  the  mane  at 
the  start,  leaped  to  its  back 
on  the  keen  run,  and  so  they 
rode — apparently  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  flames!  It  was 
wonderfully  carried  out,  and 
the  effect  on  the  audience  was 
simply  overwhelming.  I  exprest  my  awe  and  admiration  to  The- 
rese Vogl,  who  assured  me  that,  tho  she  was  a  skilled  rider,  she 
could  never  carry  out  that  leap  with  any  other  mount,  for  the 
creature's  intelligence  was  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  'You 
might  almost  say,'  she  added,  'that  the  animal  has  an  ear  for 
music!'  For  at  each  performance  of  the  'Gotterdammerung,* 
precisely  at  the  same  bar,  without  a  sign  from  her  and  not  wait- 
ing for  her  to  mount,  the  horse  started  on  that  wild  dramatic 
plunge  across  the  stage  !  " 

This  wonderful  animal  was  desired  by  Mr.  Neumann  for  the 
first  Berlin  performance  of  the  opera,  and  Ludwig  1 1,  gave  his  con- 
sent, but  the  horse  died  just  as  they  were  preparing  for  his  ship- 
ment from  Munich.  The  problem  then  was  to  find  another  tract- 
able horse  for  the  part,  since  much  of  the  success  of  the  opera 
depended  on  this  act.  What  happened  at  the  first  performance  is 
told  herewith.  In  this  case  Mme.  Materna,  well  known  in  former 
days  in  America,  was  the  Briinhilde.     Neumann  writes  : 

"During  the  scene-shifting  from  the  third  act  Wagner  came  be- 
hind to  see  me,  and  exprest  his  unqualified  satisfaction  wiili  what 
we  had  done,  suggesting  several  minor  alterations  which  had  just 
occurred  to  him.  I  then  took  him  to  his  box  and  was  about  to 
settle  into  my  own  orchestra  chair,  when  a  vague  feeling  of  un- 
easiness impelled  me  to  go  back  to  the  stage  again.  I  fought  it 
down  at  first — for  the  whole  executive  staff  was  there,  the  well 
drilled  corps  of  attendants,  and  my  experienced  inspectors  and 
stage  manager.  Why  not  give  myself  up  for  once  to  tlie  complete 
enjoyment  of  that  glorious  final  act  .''  and  yet  my  inner  conscious 
ness  urged  me  to  go.  'Just  this  very  night,  when  so  mucii  depends 
upon  it,  why  not  follow  out  your  invariable  custom  and  see  tliat 
all  is  well.'' '  Finally  I  obeyed  my  instinct  and  went  behind  once 
more.     'All  in  order?'     'Everything!'  came  the  prompt  response. 

"As  Mme.  Materna  was  not  a  horsewoman  like  Therese  V'ogI, 
we  had  arranged  the  leap  into  the  flames  as  it  is  now  carried  out 
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on  most  stages — thnt  is,  Rrihthilde  was  to  lead  Cira?te  quickly  off 
into  the  wings,  and  there  a  rider  in  her  identical  costume  should 
spring  to  the  iiorse's  back  and  dash  across  the  stage  into  the  flames. 
"  My  next  question  was,  "  Is  tiie  false  Briai/ti/de  ready  ?  '  Some 
one  answered,  'Ail  ready,  sir  I  '  and  I  looked  up  to  catch  sight  of 
a  Briinhihie — with  long,  unkempt,  q;ray,  shaggy  hair,  and  a  full 
and  flowing  beard  I  And  just  outside,  the  second  was  approaching 
when  the  real  liriinhilde  was  to  dash  into  the  wings  with  Grane. 
'What.'  You're  the  man  who's  to  ride  the  horse  into  the  fire  ?' 
•Yes,  sir,'  was  the  answer.  But  there  was  no  time  now  to  parley, 
for  just  then  I  could  hear  Mme.  Materna  beginning,  'Siegfried — 
selig  grusst  dich  dein  Weib'^as  she  started  for  the  wings.  I  flew 
for  the  man,  clutched  at  his  beard,  and  snatched  the  wig  from  off 
his  head  !  Then,  just  as  1  had  swathed  him  in  his  long  black  veil, 
we  heard  his  cue — he  swung  himself  up  onto  the  horse,  and  I  sank 
back  almost  fainting  against  the  side  walls  of  the  stage  !  In  just 
those  few  seconds  I  had  been  able  to  save  the  closing  scene  of 
the  first  'Nibelungen'  performance  in  Berlin  from  utter  shipwreck," 


MISUSE  OF  ART-MUSEUMS 

IT  will  be  sometliing  of  a  surprize  to  people  who  have  spent  days 
wandering  through  the  vast  art-museums  of  Europe  to  be  told 
that  it  would  be  better  for  art  if  such  museums  did  not  exist.  Yet 
that  is  the  assertion  made  by  a  writer  in  no  less  weighty  an  organ 
than  the  London  Times.  The  museum,  he  argues,  "is  a  contri- 
vance which  we  should  not  need  if  we  lived  in  a  great  age  of  art," 
and  the  wrong  use  of  it  "  may  pervert  all  our  ideas  of  the  functions 
and  value  of  art."  The  very  idea  of  "collections  "  of  works  of  art 
is  pronounced  "vicious,"  and  is  charged  with  having  "done  much 
to  deprave  our  notions  of  the  functions  of  art."  The  first  great 
collections  of  works  of  art  began  to  be  made  "when  the  Renais- 
sance was  reaching  its  height  and  when  architecture  was  rapidly 
losing  its  predominance,  and  they  were  at  once  a  symptom  and  an 
encouragement  of  the  divorce  between  the  arts  "  When  architec- 
ture was  the  supreme  art,  all  the  other  arts  were  subordinated  to 
its  purposes.  Painting  and  .sculpture,  it  is  asserted,  were  used  as 
decorative  elements  in  a  larger  scheme  whose  plan  was  architecture. 
But  a  collector,  we  read,  "  must  regard  a  work  of  art  as  an  abstract 
thing,  without  any  practical  use  or  purpose  outside  itself;  and 
works  of  art  in  a  collection,  even  if  they  were  produced  for  some 
purpose  outside  themselves  or  for  some  practical  use,  are  divorced 
from  that  purpose  or  use  and  become  mere  instruments  of 
pleasure  to  the  collector."     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"I'ubiic  museums  are  attempts  to  remedy  the  public  poverty  in 
art,  but  only  by  putting  the  pul)lic  in  the  position  of  the  private 
collector.  Tho  a  collection  becomes  public,  it  still  remains  a  col- 
lection. Works  produced  for  it  have  all  the  vices  of  the  collector's 
art,  and  the  great  works  of  public  art  which  it  contains  are  still 
divorced  from  the  problems  they  were  meant  to  solve  and  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  were  produced.  Thus  the  public  in  its 
museums  can  have  only  the  collector's  pleasure,  and  is  always 
tempted  to  take  the  collector's  view  of  art.  The  greatest  art  of 
all,  architecture,  can  not  be  collected,  except  in  fragments  that 
lose  most  of  their  significance  because  they  are  fragments.  No 
great  work  of  art  is  produced  for  a  museum  ;  and,  when  we  see 
great  works  in  a  museum,  it  is  only  by  a  deliberate  and  painful 
effort  that  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  understand  the  conditions  for 
which  they  were  produced,  and  so  learn  the  les.son  which  they  are 
meant  to  teach  us.  When  we  see  an  altar-piece  in  the  National 
(iailery,  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  imagine  the  altar  it  was  painted  to 
adorn,  and  how  much  harder  to  feel  tlie  religious  emotion  it  was 
intended  to  express  and  communicate.  Yet,  unless  we  can  do  this, 
we  are  mere  connoisseurs,  enjoying  art  as  we  might  enjoy  good 
wine,  with  a  narrow  epicure's  pleasure;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  public  money  should  be  spent  to  give  us  that  enjoyment. 
Private  collections  and  museums  of  art,  between  Ihem,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  connoisseur  and  the  connoisseur's  view  of  art  which 
now  prevails  everywhere.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  the  connois- 
seur, but  there  is  also  very  little  good,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned. 
His  enthusiasm  raises  the  prices  of  old  works  of  art,  but  does  not 
help  to  produce  new  ones.      For  art   made  for  the  connoisseur's 


demand  is  sterile  and  purposeless.  He  gets  his  ideas  of  art  from 
the  art  of  the  past,  which  he  is  apt  to  regard  only  as  an  instrument 
of  his  own  pleasure ;  and  from  the  art  of  the  present  he  requires 
only  what  pleases  him  in  the  art  of  the  past." 

The  main  use  of  a  museum,  this  writer  insists,  lies  in  the  lessons 
that  it  can  and  ought  to  instil.  It  is  only  the  educated  few,  he 
observes,  who  "can  take  much  plea.sure  now  in  the  great  works  of 
art  of  the  past;  and  there  can  be  no  rea.son  why  public  money 
should  be  spent  in  giving  them  that  pleasure  unless  they  learn  from 
it  what  they  can  apply  to  the  public  good."     Further : 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  must  learn  from  their  own  delight  in 
great  works  of  art  that  such  delight  is  noble  and  desirable  for  all ; 
and  they  can  learn  this  only  by  experiencing  a  noble  delight,  and 
not  an  idle  epicure's  pleasure.  But  a  noble  delight  in  great  works 
of  art  and  a  desire  that  such  a  delight  should  be  shared  by  all  can 
come  only  to  those  who  feel  all  the  emotions  which  great  works  of 
art  were  designed  to  express  and  communicate  :  and  these  emotions 
are  possible  only  to  those  who  understand  the  conditions  in  which 
great  works  of  art  were  produced  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  To  revive  such  an  understanding,  therefore,  is,  or 
should  be,  the  main  purpose  of  our  public  museums,  so  that  upon 
that  understanding  a  great  art  may  be  established  in  the  future. 
They  are  but  imperfect  and  artificial  means ;  but  they  are  the  best 
we  can  contrive  in  our  present  conditions  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  enjoy  them  to  make  what  use  of  them  they  can. 
Through  the  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  through  the  altar- 
pieces  of  Italian  churches,  .  .  .  thepast  tells  us,  however  obscurely, 
the  secrets  of  a  noble  deliglit  which  we  have  almost  lost  in  the 
present;  and  it  bids  us  not  to  be  satisfied  with  our  poor  modern 
substitutes  for  that  delight.  The  art  preserved  under  glass  cases 
warns  us  that  it  was  not  produced  to  be  so  preserved  and  to  be 
gaped  at  by  holiday  crowds,  but  that  it  was  meant  to  be  used,  and 
enjoyed  by  the  users  of  it.  If  we  take  this  warning  to  heart,  we 
shall  see  that  its  beauty  expresses  or  symbolizes  the  enjoyment  of 
its  use,  and  becomes  a  dead  beauty  when  that  use  is  at  an  end." 


BETTER  TEACHING  FOR  FRESHMEN  —  Too  often,  it  is 
charged,  the  university  teachers  of  freshmen  are  men  who  could 
neither  secure  nor  hold  places  in  a  good  secondary  school.  So 
writes  Prof.  Robert  J.  Aley,  of  the  University  of  Indiana.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  believes,  no  class  of  .students  deserve  or  need  so 
much  care  as  the  freshmen,  and  the  university's  first  interests 
should  be  with  them.  In  tiie  New  York  Evetiiitg  Post  Professor 
Aley  writes  : 

"In  the  treatment  of  freshmen  the  upper  school  has  much  to 
learn  from  those  below  it.  When  the  university  gives  the  same 
careful  thought  to  the  care  of  its  beginners  as  is  now  given  by  the 
two  schools  below  it  to  theirs,  the  lot  of  the  freshman  will  be 
greatly  improved  and  the  whole  student  life  enriched. 

"Money  is  an  essential  element  in  the  care  of  freshmen.  If 
there  is  not  money  enough  to  provide  for  research  and  teaching, 
there  should  be  no  hesitancy  in  devoting  the  fund  to  the  latter 
cause.  Of  course,  ample  means  should  be  secured  for  both  pur- 
poses. Money  should  be  spent  freely  for  teachers.  In  the  equip- 
ment of  a  department  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  great  scholar  and 
a  superior  teacher  at  the  head.  All  who  give  instruction  in  the 
department  should  be  scholars  and  inspiring  teachers.  Such  men 
cost  money.  Secondary  schools  already  recognize  their  value,  and 
are  picking  them  up  at  salaries  much  greater  than  the  universities 
have  been  accustomed  to  pay.  The  pleasant  fiction  that  there  is 
greater  honor  in  teaching  in  a  college  than  in  a  high  school  is 
rapidly  passing.  It  will  soon  be  impossible  to  get  college  teachers 
of  first-rate  ahility  except  upon  the  i)ayment  of  first-rate  salaries. 
The  work  of  a  department  can  not  be  of  superior  grade  unle.ss  the 
teaching  force  has  consideral)lc  permanency.  l-Lxperience  gives  a 
point  of  vantage  that  the  new  man  must  gain  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
students.  There  must  be  something  more  tangible  than  sentiment 
or  loyalty  to  produce  this  desired  permanence.  Salaries  must  be 
increa.sed.  The  distance  between  the  salary  of  the  head  of  the 
department  and  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  department  must  be 
les.sened.  Five  thousand  dollars  to  the  head  and  a  mere  pittance 
to  the  teachers  in  the  department,  not  only  produces  dissatisf.ic- 
tion,  but  also  results  in  inferior  work." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Austen,  lane.  Sense  and  Sensibility.  With  a 
note  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson.  In  two  vols.  i2mo. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  A.  Wallis  Mills.  New  York- 
Duffield   &  Co.     Si.25pervol. 

These  two  volumes  in  the  new  ten-vol- 
ume set  of  Jane  Austen's  writings,  illus- 
trated in  colors  by  A.  Wallis  Mills,  follow 
closely  upon  the  publication  of  the  first 
two,  which  contained  "Pride  and  Preju- 
dice." Mr.  Mills  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  original  rather  better  in  these  volumes 
than  he  did  in  the  other.  His  Mr.  Darcey 
was  not  quite  convincing,  nor  were  his 
Miss  Bennets,  altho  he  was  more  success- 
ful with  Mrs.  Bennet — quite  successful,  in 
fact.  In  the  present  volume  his  Sir  John 
is  entirely  satisfying  and  so  are  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings and  Mrs  Ferriar.  We  like  immensely, 
also,  his  Dashwood  girls.  His  picture  of 
Mrs.  John  Dashwood 's  arrival  in  her  new 
home  is  entirely  adequate.  A  more  satis- 
fying edition  of  Jane  Austen  is  not  known 
to  us. 

Bacher,  Otto  H.  With  Whistler  in  Venice.  New 
York     The  Century  Co.,   1898,  S4  net. 

This  season  promises  to  produce  rich 
additions  to  the  Whistler  literature,  and 
this  first  one  by  Mr.  Bacher,  the  American 
etcher,  is  one  of  exceptional  interest.  It 
deals  with  the  Venetian  period  when 
Whistler  was  producing  that  extraordi- 
nary series  of  etchings  that  constitutes  one 
of  his  important  hostages  to  fame.  It  is, 
as  Mr.  Bacher  explains,  a  period  of  the 
artist's  life  "the  least  familiar  to  his 
friends,"  and  one  about  which  Mr.  Bacher 
has,  before  this  time,  often  been  impor- 
tuned to  write.  Whatever  manner  the 
definitive  biography,  shortly  forthcoming 
from  the  Pennells,  will  treat  of  this  time, 
the  work  now  before  us  will  have  the  merit 
and  interest  of  a  first-hand  document,  for 
the  writer  lived  on  an  intimate  footing 
with  Whistler  during  the  entire  time  of  his 
stay.  To  one  curious  not  only  about  the 
personal  details  of  daily  life,  but  about  the 
methods  of  work  pursued  by  Whistler  this 
book  gives  much  to  ponder  upon.  Every 
subject,  says  Mr.  Bacher,  "had  some  prob- 
lem in  nature  which  he  wished  to  convey 
on  canvas,  a  copper  plate,  or  by  pastel." 
He  did  very  few  paintings  w'hile  in  Venice, 
we  are  told,  but  those  he  did  showed  him, 
as  always,  quite  himself  and  thoroughly 
independent  of  the  prevailing  fashion.  In 
the  late  seventies  and  again  in  1883,  the 
years  of  his  stay  there,  the  art  thought  of 
Venice   was   dominated   by   the   "subject- 


picture."  "It  was  considered  the  height  of 
art  to  select  the  subject  first,  and  then 
make  the  painting  fit  it."  Whistler,  of 
course,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  theory  or  practise,  and  went  on  with 
his  "arrangements,"  "symphonies,"  or 
"nocturnes,"  producing  in  practise  what 
he  later  formulated  in  theory  in  "The 
Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies."  Mr. 
Bacher  enables  us  to  sit  by  Whistler's  side 
while  he  works,  inspect  his  brushes,  and 
even  observe  how  he  lays  on  the  strokes. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  while  in  Venice 
pastels  and  etchings  were  Whistler's  main 
preoccupation,  and  he  showed  great  clever- 
ness, we  are  told,  in  deciding  which  ine- 
dium  fitted  better  the  motive  chosen  to 
depict.  The  pastels  were  of  the  slightest 
nature,  but  were  always  executed  with 
the  same  pains  that  were  put  upon  an 
etching  or  an  oil. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  artist  who 
essays  etching  will  find  details  of  procedure 
in  Mr.  Bacher's  book  that  must  aid  greatly 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  art,  while  to  the 
amateur  who  cultivates  a  fondness  for 
these  prints,  whether  his  purse  permits 
him  to  accumulate  them  or  not,  there  is  a 
certain  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  the 
work  that  few  sources  short  of  Hamerton's 
or  Wedmore's  technical  books  will  give. 
Here  at  least  are  none  of  the  stock  phrases 
of  the  professional  art  critic.  It  is  the 
comfortable,  easy  chatting  of  a  master  of 
the  craft,  about  an  art  that  is  beloved,  as 
it  was  seen  practised  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ter of  modem  times.  In  what  great  es- 
teem Whistler's  etchings  were  held  by 
etchers  themselves  may  be  seen  by  a  quoted 
remark  by  Seymour  Haden.  He  once  de- 
clared that  if  he  were  condemned  to  lose 
either  his  Rembrandts  or  his  Whistlers, 
he  would  prefer  to  part  with  the  Rem- 
brandts. And  Seymour  Haden  is  ranked 
among  the  masters  of  British  etching. 

This  book  is  embellished  with  reproduc- 
tions of  more  than  twenty-five  of  Whis- 
tler's etchings  with  the  addition  of  a  goodly 
number  of  Mr.  Bacher's.  Besides  these 
there  are  reproductions  of  photographs  and 
facsimiles  of  letters.  Mr.  Bacher's  dis- 
cussion of  the  plates  included  in  the  book 
give  the  work  something  of  the  value  of  a 
text-book  on  Whistler's  etchings. 

No  book  about  this  artist  is  complete 
without  its  tale  of  anecdotes.  Mr.  Bacher 
does   not   simply   repeat   those   that   have 


been  told  over  and  over  again;  but  he 
gives  something,  like  a  revised  version  of 
the  more  famous  ones.  That  is  to  say,  he 
attempts  to  prune  away  some  of  the  tra- 
ditional accretions,  and  gives  the  actual 
facts  as  he  observed  them  in  connection 
with  such  as,  in  the  acting,  fell  under  his 
iinmediate  observation. 

It  remains  to  mention  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  book  is  gotten  up. 
The  ample  margins  give  the  page  a  cer- 
tain luxuriousness  that  enhances  the  splen- 
did typography  of  the  De  Vinne  Press. 
This  should  be  a  favorite  gift-book  for  those 
whose  inclinations  are  toward  the  higher 
realms  of  art. 

Ball,  Allan  P.  [Introduction  and  Notes  by]  Se- 
lected Essays  of  Seneca  and  the  Satire  on  the  Deifi- 
cation of  Claudius.  i6ino,  pp.  xxxiv-212.  New 
York'   The  Macmillan  Co.     60  cents  net. 

Barr,  Amelia  E.  The  Strawberry  Handkerchief. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  368.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Bayllss,  Clara  Kem.  Old  Man  Coyote.  Illus- 
trated. i2Tno,  pp.  146.  New  York-  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.     $1. 

Benson,  Arthur  Christopher.  At  Large.  1 2mo, 
pp.  425.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50 
net. 

Bouvet,  IMarguerite.  Clotilde.  Illustrated.  12 
mo,  pp.  216.     Chicago:   A.  C.  McClurg   &  Co. 

Brandes,  George.  Anatole  France.  Frontis- 
piece.     i6mo,  pp.  127.     New  York:   The  McClure  Co. 

Brudno,  Ezra  S.  The  Tether.  i2mo,  pp.  334. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Burton,  Richard.  Three  of  a  Kind — The  Story 
of  an  Old  Musician,  a  Newsboy,  and  a  Cocker  Dog. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  267.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Caffln,  Charles  Henry.  A  Child's  Guide  to  Pic- 
tures. Illustrated.  New  York:  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co.      $1.25. 

Carleton,  Will.  A  Thousand  Thoughts.  i6mo, 
pp.  159.  New  York:  Everywhere  Publishing  Co. 
so  cents. 

Castle,  Agnes  and  Egerton.  Wroth.  i2mo,  pp. 
486.     New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Colby,  Charles  W.  Canadian  Types  of  the  Old 
Regime,  1608-1697.  8vo.  pp.  x-366.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.      $2.75  net. 

Mr.  Colby,  who  is  the  profes.sor  of  his- 
tory in  McGill  University,  Montreal,  has 
constructed  this  volume  after  a  novel  plan. 
In  order  to  show  what  was  the  condition 
and  spirit  of  Canada,  from  its  founding 
until  the  conquest  by  the  English,  he  has 
selected  for  elucidation  certain  types  in 
several  departments  of  leadership,  these 
types  having  apparently  been  chosen  as 
the  best  examples  each  of  its  class.  Thus 
Champlain  is  made  to  represent  the  ex- 
plorers; Br^beuf,  the  missionaries;  D' Iber- 
ville, the  military  commander;  Talon,  thein- 
tendants;  Laval,  the  bishops;  and  Fronte- 
nac,  the  governors.     Besides  these  sketches 
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he  gives  an  introductory  one  dealing  with 
the  historical  background  in  which  these 
men  pursued  their  vocations  and  as  a  final 
chapter  prints  a  discourse  on  the  position 
and  experiances  of  women.  The  volume 
is  written  in  hght  and  graceful  style,  but 
with  due  regard  for  firm  historical  bases. 
It  not  only  makes  interesting  reading,  but 
gives  perhaps  as  clear  a  notion  of  what  the 
old  regime  in  Canada  was  at  its  best  as 
may  be  found  anywhere  in  a  single  volume. 

Dawson,  William  J  and  ConinRshy  W.  Th« 
Great  English  letter  Writers — With  Introductory 
Essays  and  Notes.  Two  vols,  i  imo,  pp.  298-289. 
New  York-    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Si  net  each. 

Desmond.  H.  W.  and  H.  W  Fisher.  Buildins 
a  Home.  8vo.  pp.  222.  New  York-  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co. 

The  home  whose  building  is  prescribed 
and  de.scribed  in  this  volume  is  not  a  man- 
sion or  a  Newport  "cottage."  It  is  the 
comfortable  dwelling-place  of  the  man  of 
merely  comfortable  means.  The  authors, 
who  are  practical  architects  and  editors 
of  The  Architectural  Record,  are  perfectly 
at  home  in  their  subject,  the  principles,  the 
financial  side,  and  the  esthetic  relations  of 
which  they  deal  with  thoroughly  and  in  a 
style  attractive  as  well  as  intelligible  to  the 
layman.  The  work  seems  to  us  indis- 
pensable to  a  homeseeker  who  intends  to 
build  for  himself.  The  volume  is  enriched 
by  106  illustrations.  These  half-tones  ap- 
pear to  cover  every  conceivable  modifica- 
tion, arrangement,  and  detail  of  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling.  For  taste  and  variety  we 
have  never  met  with  such  a  collection,  and 
there  is  something  like  generosity  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  authors  have  lavished 
them  on  a  work  of  this  size  and  pretensions. 

Emerson.  Willis  GeorRe.  The  Smoky  God;  or 
A  Voyage  to  the  Inner  Worl<l.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  186.     Chicago:   Forties   &  Co. 

Knrlquez.  Rafael  de  Zayas.  Porfirio  Diaz.  II- 
lustrate<l.  i2mo.  pp.  281.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Kscott-Inman,  H.  Wulnoth  the  Wanderer:  A 
Story  of  King  Alfred  of  England.  Frontispiece. 
8vo,  pp.  31S.     Chicago-   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.50. 

I.iear,  Edward.  Letters  of.  to  Chichester  Fortescue 
(Lord  Carlingford)  and  Frances,  Countess  Walde- 
grave.  [Edited  by  Lady  Strachey]  Illustrated. 
8vo.  pp.  328.     New  York.    DufTield    &  Co.     $3.50. 

We  have  read  these  letters  with  contin- 
uous delight.  They  fully  satisfy  such  ex- 
pectations as  may  have  been  aroused  by 
Lear's  long-famous  "Book  of  Nonsense"; 
in  other  words,  they  justify  Lear's  reputa- 
tion. Lear  had  success  in  his  time  as  a 
painter,  but  his  future  fame  seems  likely 
to  dejiend  mainly  on  that  book  and  on 
these  letters  rather  than  on  his  pictures. 
To  Fortescue  and  Lady  Waldegrave  the 
letters  were  all  addrest.  No  other  corre- 
sp(jndent  of  Lear's  is  rei)resented  here.  So 
very  few,  however,  are  the  letters  addrest 
to  Lady  Waldegrave  that  Fortescue  alone 
seems  to  have  been  Lear's  correspondent. 
Indeed,  those  which  she  received  were 
written  because  she  and  Fortescue  <it  the 
beginning  of  the  correspondence  were 
friends,  and  long  before  its  close  had  be- 
come husband  and  wife. 

I^ear  and  Fortescue  first  met  in  Rome 
when  young  men,  Lear  living  there  as  an 
artist  student,  an<l  Fortescue  visiting  the 
city  as  a  traveler  who  was  soon  to  return 
to  England  and  there  enter  upon  a  career 
in  ])ublic  life.  Life  to  Lear  vmlil  the  very 
end  was  a  hard  struggle  as  to  ways  and 
means.  He  siwnt  many  laborious  years 
on  the  island  of   ('orfu.  .'iri'l  manv  nirjre  at 


San  Remo,  painting  pictures  and  writing 
books.  Fortescue  meanwhile  became  heir 
to  a  considerable  landed  estate  and  a  title, 
that  of  Lord  Carhngford;  married  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  most  beautiful  women 
of  her  time,  who  also  was  rich;  and  achieved 
success  in  public  life.  The  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  men  seems  all  this  time 
never  to  have  had  a  break  or  an  interrup- 
tion. If  Lear  fonned  other  friendships 
there  is  no  hint  of  any  in  this  correspond- 
ence.     In  a  sense  the  friendship  resembles 


TRANCES,  COUNTESS  WALDEGRAVE, 

Whose  fourth  husband  was  Chichester  Fortescue. 


EDWAKU    I.KAR    AND    CHICHKSTKR  KOKTESCUE. 

that  l)etween  Gibbon  and  Lord  Sheffield, 
Gibbon's  only  friendship,  which  also  sur- 
vived the  mutations  of  a  lifetime. 

Lear  was  of  Danish  descent.  The  fam- 
ily had  not  long  been  settled  in  England. 
He  began  to  earn  his  living  as  a  i)ainter  in 
early  boyhood,  when  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  acquire  something  of  his  art  from 
Holman  Hunt.  At  one  time  he  gave  les- 
sons in  drawing  to  Queen  Victoria.  Two 
amusing  stories,  illustrative  of  Lear's 
quaint  ways,  are  told  in  connection  with 
this  emjiloyment.  After  the  engagement 
had  been  made,  he  presented  himself  one 
day  at  O.sbome,  rather  rouglily  dresl  and 
awkward  as  he  always  was  in  his  appear- 
ance, and,  having  reached  the  door,  simply 


stated  that  he  desired  to  see  the  Queen. 
The  perplexed  servants  showed  him  to  a 
waiting-room,  where  an  equerry  going 
up  to  Lear,  politely  inquired  what  his 
business  might  be;  to  which  Lear  replied, 
"Oh,  I'm  Lear."  Further  inquiries  had 
to  be  made  before  the  fact  was  disclosed 
that  he  had  called  by  appointment  to  give 
the  Queen  a  lesson  in  drawing.  The  other 
story  relates  to  a  day  at  Windsor  Castle  or 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  editor  of  the  let- 
ters being  uncertain  as  to  just  where  the 
incident  occurred.  One  day  the  Queen 
was  personally  taking  Lear  about  showing 
him  some  of  the  priceless  art  treasures  pre- 
sers-ed  in  the  royal  cabinets.  Carried  away 
by  the  surpassing  beauty  and  number  of 
these  treasures,  Lear  impuLsively  exclaimed  : 
"Oh!  how  did  you  get  all  these  beautiful 
things?  "  He  afterward  explained  that  the 
Queen,  in  a  manner  kind  and  yet  terse  and 
full  of  dignity,  responded,  "I  inherited 
them,  Mr.  Lear." 

The  letters  abound  in  many  examples 
of  Lear's  genius  for  new  puns  and  quaint 
ways  of  spelling  words.  He  would  begin 
a  letter  to  Fortescue  "My  dear  4oescue" 
or  -would  close  one  with  "God  bless  you, 
dear  4oescue."  Having  completed  a  cer- 
tain task,  he  said  this  was  due  to  "after- 
dinner  application  and  stayathomeacious- 
ness."  Of  a  picture  on  which  he  was 
working  he  writes,  "My  big  Corfu  will  be 
a  stunner  &  I  mean  to  try  for  500  guineas 
for  him,  he  be  9  feet  4  inches  long  cS:  6 
feet  'i."  He  said  that  if  he  could  not  sell  it 
he  would  "instantly  begin  a  picture  10 
feet  long,  and.  if  that  don't  sell,  one  12 
feet  long."  He  begs  Fortescue  not  to 
"poUygize  at  not  writing;  I  gnoo  how 
bizzy  u  were."  He  describes  the  weather 
as  "highly  beastly  and  squondangerlous." 
Having  a  sty  on  his  eye,  he  writes  "Don't 
know  if  my  being  a  pig  has  produced  the 
sty,  or  whether  the  sty  makes  me  a  pig." 
He  assures  Fortescue  that  "a  nempty- 
stummick  is  a  bad  thing,"  and  says  he 
"wen  tup  two  the  Zoological  Gardings." 
When  a  certain  young  woman  was  errone- 
ously taken  for  his  daughter,  he  said,  "I 
wish  she  were,  but  I  am  glad  she  isn't  my 
wife."  Lear  never  married,  and,  early  in 
the  correspondence,  declares  that  he  never 
expects  to  marry.  In  one  of  his  later 
letters  he  writes: 

"When  I  go  to  heaven  if,  indeed  I  go, 
and  am  surrounded  by  thousands  of  jiolite 
angels,  I  shall  .say  courteously,  'Please 
leave  me  alone.  You  are  doubtless  all  de- 
lightful, but  I  do  not  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you:  let  me  have  a  ])ark 
and  a  beautiful  view  of  sea  and  hill,  moun- 
tain and  river,  valley  and  plain,  with  no 
end  of  tropical  foliage:  a  few  well-behaved 
small  cherubs  to  cook  and  keep  the  place 
clean,  and  after  I  am  quite  established, 
say  for  a  million  or  two  of  years,  an  angel 
of  a  wife.' 

Lear  counted  Tennyson  among  his  life- 
long friends.  After  a  vi.sil  to  Farringford 
he  wrote  that  "I  should  think,  coni])uting 
moderately,  that  fifteen  angels,  .several 
hundreds  of  ordinary  women,  many  phi- 
losophers, a  heaj)  of  truly  good  wives  and 
kind  mothers,  three  or  four  minor  ])roph- 
ets,  and  a  lot  of  doctors  and  schoolmis- 
tresses might  all  be  boiled  down,  and  yet 
their  combined  essence   fall  short  of  what 
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\\'rite  to-day  for  our  book 
—  a   very    novel    book  —  on 
union  suits. 

MENTOR  SUITS  give  a 
new  kind  of  underwear  comfort — 
no  drawers  to  slip  dowU;  no  shirt 
to   crawl   up,   no   double   thickness 
about  the  waist. 

MENTOR  SUITS  fit  like  a  second 
skin,  but,  being  knitted  (^not  woven)  and 
very  porous,  they  don't  stick  or  become 
soggy  with  perspiration.     They  absorb  the 
moisture  and  pass  it  out  into  the  air,  leaving  the 
skin  delightfully  dry  and  warm. 

They  are  elastic,  so  in  sympathy  with  every  line  and 
movement  of  the  body  that  you  don't  know  they  are  on. 
They  allow  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  and  are  so 
springy  that  they  resume  their  normal  shape  instantly 
and  do  not  get  baggy  or  stretched  out  of  shape. 
'•Unconscious  underwear,"  one  wearer  calls  them. 

MENTOR  SUITS  are  made  in  a  wide  range  of 
fabrics  to  suit  all  tastes,  including  ShrinkproofW oo\ — 
woolen  underwear  that  you  can  send  to  the  laundry 
without  fear  of  shrinking : 

No.  1203 — Combed  Egyptian  Cotton,  medium  weight  $2.00 

No.  1103— Combed  Egyptian  Cotton,  heavy  weight  2.50 
No.  2703 — Shrinkproof  Merino,  natural,  medium  weight    3.50 

No.  1403 — Shrinkproof  Merino,  natursd,  heavy  w^eight  3.50 

No.  1503 — Shrinkproof  Merino,  natural,  light  and  fine  4.00 

No.  1603 — Shrinkproof  Merino,  natural,  heavy  weight  4.00 
No.     503 — Pure  Silkateen,  medium  weight,  white,  flesh 

or  blue 5.00 

No.     603— Pure  Silkateen,  heavy  weight,  white,  flesh 

or  blue 6.00 

No.  6103 — Pure  Australian   Wool,  Shrinkproof,  light 

weight,  white  or  natural    ....  6.00 

No.  6203— Silk  and  Wool,  light  weight,  white  .  .  7.00 
Etc,  etc 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

of  all  these  fabrics  and  our  union  suit  book.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  them  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Have  the  merchant  show  you  the  name  MENTOR 
in  the  neck  of  the  garment.  If  he  cannot  supply  you 
we  will  send  garments  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Order  a  suit  of  MENTOR  COMFORT  UNDER- 
WEAR to-day  and  be  prepared  for  genuine  Underwear 
Comfort  when  the  cold  days  come. 

We  also  make  MENTOR  COMFORT  UNDER- 
WEAR for  Women  and  Children  and  will  send  to  any 
woman  interested  a  beautiful  book  of  samples  free. 

MENTOR  KNITTING  MILLS 

100  Bank  Street,  -  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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While  the  Fire  is  Low 

A  hot  breakfast  in  a  cozy  warm  room  starts  one  right  for  t 
A  cold  dining  room  spoils  the  enjoyment  of  the  meal.      The  d 
or  any  room  in  the  house  can  be  heated  in  a  few  minutes  with  a 

PERFEOION  OU  Healer 

(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

For  instance,  you  could  light  it  in  your  bed-room  to 
dress  by,  then  carry  it  to  the  dining  room,  and  by  the  time 
the  coffee  is  ready,  the  room  is  warm.  Impossible  to  turn  it 
too  high  or  too  low — never  smokes  or  smells — gives  intense 
heat  for  9  hours  with  one  filling.  If  not  at  your  dealer's 
write  to  nearest  agency. 

The     M  M^^-^-  ^-i_     T    <^  ••k^  .^    's  the  best  lamp 

for  all-round 
household  pur- 
poses. Gives  a  clear,  steady 
light.  Made  of  brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated. 
Equipped  with  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner. 
Handsome — simple — satisfactory.  Every  lamp  guaranteed. 
If  you  cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Re^O  Lamp 

^^•^^^  Doses.       nivp" 


WHAT  18  ART  ?    a  no 

sion  of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  by  Leo  Tol-  | 
STov.     '1'ranslatt.d   by  Avlmek   Maui";b.      Small   i2mo, 
clolli,  26H   pages      80c.  net.      Funk  &  \v  agnails   Com- 
pany, Pubs  ,  New  York. 


Jilts  iraiir  Murktm  UriTf/  tiarmenC 


Modtrn  /Machinery  and  Methods,  in  fact  the  very 
best  of  everything  outers  into  the  construction  of 

Wright's 

Health 

Underwear 

tn  make  it  the  most  sanitary  and  li(;ilthfiil  underwear 
that  anybody  can  buy. 

Made  of  many  tiny,  fluffy  loops.  Joined  togetlier  so 
no  body-heat  esca|K*s;  no  outside  cold  conies  in;  no 
damp  of  perspiration  stands  on  the  skm.  Costs  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

Wrighl's 

Spring  Needle  Ribbed 

Underwear 

A  lighter  weight  und<Twe.ir  in  b(.-aiitiful  fabrics  and 
colors.  I'erinanently  elastic,  it  fits  and  holds  its  shape 
indelinitelv. 

Book  "DRKSSINO   FOR   MRAl.TH  "  fent  free. 
Lxplalns  the  famou.t  loop. 

Wright's    Health   Underwear    Co. 

44  FRANKLIN  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  jb2) 

"Emily  Tennyson  really  i.s."  Emily  was 
the  name  of  the  poet's  wife. 

Lear  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
monks  at  Mount  Athos,  which  he  describes 
as  a  peninsular  mountain,  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  high  and  fifty  miles  long,  ending 
in  a  vast  crag  nearly  seven  thousand  feet 
high,  the  same  being  covered  with  vast 
forests  of  beech,  chestnut,  and  ilex;  the 
cliffs  and  crags  surmounted  by  twenty 
ancient  monasteries  of  large  size,  and  six 
or  seven  hundred  small  ones  placed  else- 
where on  this  crag,  the  population  com- 
prising six  or  seven  thousand  monks.  Not 
a  woman  existed  in  all  the  peninsula — 
"nothing  but  monks,  tomcats,  and  cocks 
allowed."  Later  on,  when  before  Parlia- 
ment there  was  some  question  under  de- 
bate affecting  distrest  needle-women,  Lear 
suggested  that  "these  women  be  all  landed 
at  once,  four  thousand  at  least,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  Mt.  Athos.  and  then  make 
a  rush  for  the  nearest  monastery."  He 
thought  that  by  this  "dodge  all  the  five 
thousand  monks,  young  and  old,  will  be 
vanquished,  distrest  needle-babies  will 
ultimately  awaken  the  echoes  of  ancient 
Acte.and  the  whole  fabric  of  mocker>-,not 
to  say  of  the  Greek  Church,  will  fall  down 
crash  and  forever." 

The  editor  of  this  delightful  book  inti- 
mates that  another  collection  of  Lear's 
letters  may  yet  be  published.  Readers 
will  be  certain  to  hope  that  this  may  prove 
to  be  the  case.  We  note  one  error  in  a 
name.  On  page  1 27,  in  a  foot-note  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  the  famous  minister  of  Pius  IX., 
is  presented  as  Antonetti. 

l*e.  Rev.  Frank  T.  Sidelights  on  the  Bible.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  vi-239.  Philadelphia;  The 
John  C.  Winston  Co.     Si  net. 

LeM-l-s,  William  Draper.  [Editor.]  Great  Amer- 
ican Lawyers — The  Lives  and  Influence  of  Judees 
and  Lawyers  who  have  Acquired  Permanent  Na- 
tional Reputation,  and  have  developed  the  Juris- 
Erudence  of  the  United  States:  A  History  of  the 
egal  Profession  in  America  Vol.  I  Illustrated. 
Svo,  pp.  xxxvii-472.  Philadelphia  John  C.  Win- 
ston Co, 

LUIlbrldKe.  Will.  The  Quest  Eternal.  Fronlis 
piece,  iimo,  pp.  326.  New  York.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.     $1.50. 


The     Knack    of     It; 
i2mo,   pp.    181       New 
75  cents  net 


I..ooml9,     Charles     Battell. 
Some   Essays  in   Optimism. 
York;    F"leming  H.  Re  veil  Co. 

IVIacGowan,  Alice.  Judith  of  the  Cumbcrlands. 
Illustrated.  1 2mo.  pp.  40O  New  York-  G  P 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

.Mackaye,  Percy  Mater;  An  American  Study 
in  Comedy,  i  2mo,  pp.  163  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co      $1  25  net. 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  Pelldas  and  Melisande 
Translated  by  Erving  Winslow.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Montrose  J  Moses.  Illustrated.  Svo,  pp 
1,1  s.      New  York     Thomas  Y    Crowell    &  Co      Si  50 

net. 

Martin.  John  A.  The  Javhawker  Illustrated. 
i2mo.  pp.  34.1.      Boston     C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

Mayo,  Margaret,  Polly  of  the  Circus.  Illus- 
trated. i6mo.  pp.  184-  New  York  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co,     St. 

>lorley,  John.  Critical  Miscellanies,  Volume 
IV,  i2mo.  pp,  371.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co      $1  50. 

Tho  now  to  be  properly  named  as  Lord 

Morlev,  this  volume  reaches  us  with  plain 

John   Morley  printed  on  the    title-page  as 

the     author's    name.     Tlic     volume     con- 


8ap«rlor  to  I..«inonnd« 
HOnSrOKD'S     AGIO     I'HOSFHATE. 

A  tea-spoonfiil  added  to  a  g\asn  of  cold  water,  wltb 
suKnr,  makes  a  delicious  suniiner  drink. 


Our  readi'P*  arc  u,Hkiil  t<-  inc-nllon  TiiK  Litkkary  DiciKST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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tains  notable  essays  on  Machiavelli,  Guic- 
ciardini,  and  Mill,  and  four  other  papers 
dealing  with  works  by  Frederic  Harri- 
son, W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  and  L.  T.  Hothouse 
Their  character  can  not  be  better  indi- 
cated than  by  quoting  from  a  recent  re- 
view of  the  book  in  The  Nation.  "Here," 
says  the  writer,  "erudition  is  unpedantic; 
here  knowledge  is  made  human;  here 
maturity  is  mellow,  and  not  crabbed.  In 
his  construction  and  style,  Morley  has 
grown  more  and  more  limber.  These 
essays  approach  Sainte-Beuve's  'Cause- 
ries' — loose,  sinuous,  lively,  and  suited, 
like  the  best  conversation,  to  digressions 
and  asides.  This  was  the  method  of  Mon- 
taigne, seemingly  so  casual,  if  not  spon- 
taneous. Whoever  will  compare  Morley's 
earlier  studies — on  Pascal,  or  Vauve- 
nargues,  or  De  Maistre,  for  instance — with 
this  later  yield,  will  see  what  we  mean. 
The  difference  is  important,  for  it  indi- 
cates that  years  have  not  caused  in  Morley's 
case  that  intellectual  sclerosis,  that  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, that  is  so  painful  to  witness.  And 
his  convictions  he  holds  with  a  perfect 
stedfastness  which  does  not  preclude  ur- 
banity." 

Neumann.  Angelo.  Personal  Recollections  of 
Wagner.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edi- 
tion by  Edith  Livermore.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
329.      New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Nicholson.  Meredith.  The  Little  Brown  Jug  at 
Kildare.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  422.  Indianapo- 
lis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

0.sborne,  Charles  Francis.  [Edited  by.  Intro- 
duction by  Frank  Miles  Day.]  Historic  Houses  and 
Their  Gardens:  Palaces,  Castles,  Country  Places, 
and  Gardens  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  described 
by  several  writers.  Illustrated  with  plans  and  pho- 
tographs. Folio,  pp.  256.  Philadelphia.  John  C. 
Winston  Co.     $6. 

Page.  N.  Clifford.  [Revised  and  Extended  by.] 
Panseron's  ABC  of  Music:  A  Primer  of  Vocalization 
containing  the  Elements  of  Music  and  Solfeggi.  1 2mo, 
pp.  148.     Boston     Oliver  Ditson  Co.     Si. 

Patterson,  Joseph  Medill.  A  Little  Brother  of 
the  Rich.  i2mo.  Chicago:  Reilly  &  Britton  Co. 
$1.50. 


A  POLICEMAN'S  LOT 
May  Be  a  Happy  One  After  All. 


An  111.  Ex.  Chief  of  Police  found  an  easy 
and  safe  way  out  of  the  ills  caused  by  coffee. 
He  says : 

"I  suffered  intensely  from  heart  trouble 
and  nervousness  for  five  years,  and  though 
treated  by  some  of  the  best  physicians  in 
this  city,  did  not  get  permanent  relief  until 
I  changed  from  coffee  to  Postum. 

"A  friend  of  my  family  was  visiting  at 
our  house  and  seeing  my  condition,  insisted 
that  coffee  was  at  the  bottom  of  my  trouble. 
I  confess  I  was  skeptical  but  promised  to 
try  Postum  in  place  of  coffee. 

"  It  was  nearly  three  wrecks  before  I 
noticed  much  of  any  change,  as  my  case 
was  a  bad  one.  Then  I  saw  that  my  ner- 
vousness was  gradually  disappearing.  A 
little  later  I  was  able  to  sleep  a  part  of  the 
night  on  my  left  side,  something  I  had  been 
unable  to  do  for  5  years  at  least. 

"I  kept  on  using  Postum,  and  the  result 
is,  so  far  as  heart  trouble  and  nervousness 
are  concerned,  I  am  a  well  man. 

"  The  best  proof  is  that  I  am  writing  this 
with  my  own  hand,  a  thing  I  was  unable  to 
do  for  several  years  prior  to  the  change  from 
coffee  to  Postum." 

"  There's  a  Eeason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


'  (^Wfcn 


This  is  the  guarantee  that 
comes  in  each  box  of  six  pairs 
of  "Holeproof"  Hose : 

"If  any  or  all  of  these  hose^ 
come  to  holes  in  six  months  from 
the  day  you  buy  them,  we  will 
replace  them  free." 

The  great  success  of  our  men's 
and  women's  hose  has  forced  us  to 
increase  our  line. 

We  Now  Make 
Children's  Stockings 

These have6-ply reinforced  knees 
as  well  as  6-ply  heels  and  toes.  So 
their  cost  is  50c  a  pair  or  $3  a  box 
of  6  pairs.  But  once  you  try  them 
you  would  pay  $1  i  f  we  asked  it. 

They  save  all  the  darning — they| 
outwear  many  pairp  of  the  best 
unguaranteed  stockings,  so  the 
saving  in  dollars  and  cents  at  the 
end  of  the  year  makes  them  the 
cheapest  by  far.  No  other  hosiery 
equals  "Holeproof"  in  quality. 

We  Pay  an  Average  of  73c 
Per  Pound  for  Our  Yarn 

We  buy  the  best  Egyptian  and 
Sealslandcotton — the  softest  and 
finest  we  know — regardless  of 
what  we  must  pay. 

Our  yarn  is  3-ply.    We  could 
pay  35c  and  get  weak  and  coarse 
2-ply  yarn,  as  others  do.  But  you 
wouldn't  buy  such   hosiery,  be- 


Doleproomosierg 

FOR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 

Holeproof  Hose  for  Men— 6  pairs,  %2.  Medium, 
light  and  extra  light  weight.  Black,  light  and 
dark  tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  and  black  with 
white  feet.  Sizes,  Wi  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a  size 
and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color  or  assorted 
as  desired. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Hose  for  Men— Finished  like 
silk.  6  pairs,  J3.  Extra  light  weight.  Black, 
navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan,  and  pearl  gray. 
Sizes  9'/3  to  12. 

Holeproof  Stockings  —  6  pairs ,  J2.  Medium 
weight.  Black,  tan,  and  black  with  white  feet. 
Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockingrs— Finished  like  silk. 
6  pairs,  $3.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan  and  black. 
Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Children's  Stockings—  Boys'  sizes,  5  to  10, 
and  Misses'  sizes,  5  to  9'/j.  Colors,  black  and 
tan.  Six-ply  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.  6 
pairs,  S3. 

Ask  for  our  free  book, 
Feet  Happy." 


oH^nAii/iAcCr 


cause  it  is  uncomfortable.  We  are  not 
trying  to  sell  you  wear  only.  Buy 
"Holeproof"  for  ail  of  the  qualities 
of  the  best  unguaranteed  hosiery — 
buy  it  for  si.\  months'  longer  wear. 
Your  whole  family  will  wear  it  once 
they  know  what  it  means, 

$30,000  a  Year 
Spent  for  Inspection  Alone 

80  people  in  our  factory  do  nothing 
but  examine  "  Holeproof "  Hosiery  to 
see  that  it  is  perfect  before  it  is  sent 
out.  We  do  this  to  protect  our  reputa- 
tion.   But  you  get  the  benefit. 

We  were  the  first  to  guarantee  hose 
in  this  way.  Our  hose  are  so  good 
that  the  demand  is  now 

15,000  Pairs  a  Day 

Think howmnch  darning — howmuch 
trouble  and  hcjw  much  money  you  can 
save  in  a  year  with  hosiery  that  is 
guaranteed  as  ours  is.  Think  what  a 
pleasure  to  wear  such  hose,  since  they 
are  soft,  comfortable,  stylish  and  well 
fitting.  Try  a  box.  Let  what  they 
prove  and  save  decide  what  hosiery 
you'll  buy  in  the  future. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  genuine 
"Holeproof"  Hose,  bearing  the  "Hole- 
proof' Trade-mark,  orderdirect  from 
us.    Use  the  coupon.    Remit  in  any 
convenient  way  and  we  will  ship 
you  the  hose  and  prepay  trans- 
portation charges. 


This  is  a  Fact  to  Note: 

Please  learn  that  the 
only  difference  between 
the  best  unguaranteed 
hose  and  'Holeproof' 
is  that"Holeproof  "7fi?ar 
longer.  Examine  them. 
See  how  soft  and  light  they  are.  Compare  any  brand 
of  hose  with  "Holeproof."  Then  let  "Holeproof" 
show  how  they  wear.  Cut  out  coupon  as  a  memo. 


'  How  to  Make  Your 


Men's 

_ 

Women's 

_ 

Boys' 



Misses' 

_ 

Put  check  mark 
in  square  opposite 
kind  you  want. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co., 
I'H  Fourth  St.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Enclosed  $ Please  send  me 

boxes  if  Holeproof 

Size Weight 


Keg   U  S   Pat. 

Office.  1906 
Tblstnde-mark  ll 
put   on    our    boM 
and  each  box. 


Colors, 


THE    DOMESTIC    BLUNDERS    OF   WOMEN 

Critical  sketches  by  a  "  Mf^re  Man,"  constituting  an 
attack  upon  woman's  stronghold  in  the  home. 
12mo,  cloth,  210  pages,  Sl.OO.  FUNK  &  ".VACJNALLS 
COMPANY,  Publishers,  4-l-«)  E.  2:!d  St.,  New  York. 


WASH  I NGTON :  ■  XdVs'.^»Ti 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full 
of  anecdote  and  unconventional  description.  1 2mo,  cloth,  184 
pages  of  text  and  40  pages  of  inserted  illustrations,  Si.oo 
net.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 


"•''//. 


^  "Some  Iive^»^^re  like* 

Fior^^wshoes 

Ihe  more  worfi^^fl^he  brighrer" 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0UIO 
never  seem  ^o  grow  old.Try  d.C5.ke- 
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THE 


JDUuftfeM* 


CHAIR 


Supports  the  body  where  no  other  chair 
does — at  the  small  of  the  back  where  most 
needed. 

The  back  and  seat  are  in  one  piece.  When 
the  back  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  seat  moves 
with  it.  Always  the  same  comfortable  curve 
that  compels  comphte  relaxation. 

Send  for  Catalogue  C  15 

See  all  tlie  dillfrciit  styk-s.  M.ide  of  all  woods, 
upholstered  in  fjetuiine  k-ather,  the  richest  veronas, 
tapestries,  or  other  soft  poods.  Order  a  Shimber  Cliair 
from  your  dealer.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  dtnjsn't  suit 
you.  return  it  and  yoiir  money  will  be  refunded  If 
within  two  years  any  breakage,  caused  by  deiective 
materials  or  workmanship,  should  occur,  we  repair  it 
free  of  charge.  ( These  offers  are  on  the  Streit  Guaran- 
tee Ticket  tied  to  nery  chair)  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
the  Slumber  Chair,  we  shall  cive  you  the  name  of  one 
who    has   or    supply  you  direct.       Write  today  for 


catalogue. 


THE  C.F.  STREIT  MFG.  CO. 


1054  Kenner  Street, 

Il-ISOA-Old  Kl.-tn- 
i-h  tie»i«iL  Fine 
r<Kimy  IxiX  Tor  lit- 
b;ir<:o    or     Iterdli?- 


Cincinnati 

There  is  no  other 
Slumber  Chair. 
Vou  can't  enjoy  its 
peculiar  features 
unless  you  get  the 
Slumber  Chair. 
Therefore  look  for 
this  trade-mark  — 


Makers  of  the  famous  Streit  Daven- 
port Beds  and  Streit    Morris  Chairs. 


THK  LIFK  OF  UI8RAELI.  A  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  ideas,  by  Walter  Sichkl.  8vo,  cloth, 
335  paces,  illustrated.  ?2.5o  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs  ,  New  York. 


TARTARLITHINE 

cures  Rheumatism  by  keeping 
the  kidneys  active  and  healthy. 
It  dissolves  the  uric  acid,  removes 
chalky  deposits,  strengthens  the 
nerves  and  purifies  the  blood. 
Does  not  affect  the  heart. 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine  is  effective  because  it 
supplirs  the  bloDd  with  the  necessary 
suhslan<  e.s  to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison  of  Rheumatism — uric  acid.  We 
want  you  to  try  it. 


FREE  SAMPLE  ■;;^U?ge^:i!  | 


McKESSONS,  BOBBINS  "r..rVo'u; 

(Srilc  .iprnt.'.  for  tlic  T.irt.irlilliiiic  (C  ) 


I       Pear.son,  P.  H.     Questions  for  Interpretative  and 
[  Literary      Study.       Pamphlets.      Lindsborg.      Kan.: 
Bethany  College. 

Phelps.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Though  Life  us  do  Part. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  323.  Boston:  Houghton 
.Mitflin  Co.     $1.50. 

Plummer.  Mary  Wright.  Roy  and  Ray  in  Can- 
ada. Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  395.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt   &  Co.     $1.75  net. 

Potncare,  Lucien.  The  New  Physics  and  Its  Evo- 
lution. i2mo,  pp.  344.  New  York;  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

Saunders,  Marshall.  My  Pets — Real  Happiness 
in  mv  Aviary.  Illustrated,  izmo,  pp.  283.  Phila- 
delphia: Griflith   &  Rowland  Press.     $1.25. 

.Scull,  David.  Union  with  God  in  Thought  and 
Faith.  Reriections  on  the  ICnlargement  of  Religious 
Life  through  Modem  Knowledge.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.98.     Philadelphia:   John  C.  Winston  Co.     $1  net. 

Sellncourt,  Hugh  de.  Great  Raleigh.  8vo,  pp. 
310.      .New  York:  G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons.    $3.50. 

Indeed,  the  times  were  great  in  England 
when  he  who  has  been  called  "Time's 
Witness,  Herald  of  Antiquity,  the  Light 
of  Truth  and  Life  of  Memory"  flourished. 
Raleigh  was  great  as  a  scholar,  a  courtier, 
a  statesman,  and  a  soldier.  He  is  to  be 
ntimbered  among  the  most  striking  and 
romantic  figures  of  a  gorgeous  age,  and 
in  his  person  were  epitomized  the  ideals 
of  Shakespeare.  The  keynote  of  instinc- 
tive appreciation  is  struck  by  ^L  Selin- 
court  when  he  says:  "The  Elizabethan 
age  was  superb  for  the  reason  that  there 
were  fewer  men  and  they  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  realizing  their  power  and 
of  possessing  scope  for  their  energy.  It 
was  the  age  of  discovery."  Yes,  but 
what  men  they  were.  Raleigh,  Sidney, 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Francis  Drake, 
Spenser,  Cecil,  Bacon.  Each  was  supreme 
in  his  domain  and  each  was  close  to  the 
political  life  of  England  which  was  just 
budding  into  imperialism.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  M.  S^lincourt  pursues 
his  narrative  seems  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  a  bibliography,  but  he  must  have 
gathered  frotn  many  .sources  those  touches 
that  set  before  us  the  solitary  figure  left 
after  the  death  of  Cecil  to  represent  the 
vanished  glories  of  Elizabeth's  court  during 
the  opening  period  of  the  dreary  Stuart 
age.  James  I.  was  a  clever  but  timid  and 
unmanly  autocrat.  When  Raleigh  was 
brought  before  him  for  the  last  oppor- 
tunity (Si  defending  hiinself,  the  founder 
of  Virginia  offered  to  the  King  the  free 
services  of  two  thousand  men  if  only  he 
might  be  granted  another  opportunity 
of  sailing  for  his  Eldorado.  The  King 
feared  that  Raleigh's  two  thousand  might 
turn  against  the  new  dynasty;  and  had  not 
Raleigh  shed  the  blood  of  Spaniards? 
The  first  Stuart  King  of  England  con- 
demned his  most  brilliant  subject  to  the 
block  on  a  charge  of  treason,  the  nightmare 
of  monarchs  in  tho.se  days.  Such  is  tlu; 
tale  told  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
illustrations  are  of  the  first  order,  and  the 
production  of  the  biography  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  firm  that  is  publishing 
it. 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.  The  Lay  of  the  Land.  Il- 
lustrated. r2mo,  pp.  213.  Boston.  Houghton, 
.Milllin   &  Co.     $i.2S  net. 

Shrarrr,  Rev.  J.  B.  The  Scriptures.  Fundamen- 
tal Facts  and  Features.  i2mo,  pp.  \Mt.  Richmond. 
Va. .   Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication. 

.Spearn.  \u\\r\  R  The  Story  of  the  New  Enj^lan.l 
Wh.ilcrs  llhistratrd.  i2mo,  pp.  418.  New  York: 
The  Marmillan  (V)       $no 


«KKATHKAIt    Kl'KINf}     WATKK. 
"Ita  £'arity  haa  luade  It  famoiu." 


STRANGE 
INVENTION! 

MCm  PECULIAR 
NClff  APPARATUS 

CAUSING  GREAT  EXCITEMENT 

A  GOD-SEND— Hundreds  y c:i  rs 
'  coming,  hut  hereat  last.    Rli.MJ- 
^  KRS,  LISTEN,  SEE,  read  about 
-=*  BEST  THING  EVER   HAPPEN- 
;i  ED.  Wonderful  but  true,  AL,I,EN 
BATH     APPARATUS    enables 
EVERYBODY  to  have  AN  IDEAL 
BATHROOM     FOR    TRIFLING 
E<COST.     USED  WHEREVER 
1^  WATER  ia  ANY  FORM  EXISTS. 
M  Makes  one  GALLON  WATER  do 
i]  more  than    tub    ftill    old    way. 
-   BE.VTS  BATHROOMS  COSTING 
«ioo.  Cost  nothing 
to  operate.     SEE 
HOW    SIMPLE! 
I'lace  fountain  on 
wall  or  shelf— fin 
^vith  water— turn 
screw— THAT'S 
ALL— thereafter  it 
WORKS  AUTO- 
MATICALLY.     A 
bath, hot  or  cold,  in 
FIVE   MLNUTES, 
pores   opened, 
cleansed,  iuvipor- 
atcd  by  HUND- 
REDSOf  little, soft 
)EI«F*CLEAN.S- 
ING  teeth 


workiog 

pently. 
Only  clear, 
ruu  uiug 
water 
touches 


Sec«  view  Comb.  Portable  au) 
Bathroom  Outfit 
body.  CLEANSING,  FRICTION,  MAS- 
SAGE, SHOWER-BATH  ALL  IN  ONE— 
same  time.  Just  think— NO  TUBS, 
BOWI^  or  BUCKETS  toclean— NO  W.\SH 
RAGS,  sponges.  No  dirt  splashing,  muss. 
No  plumbing,  tools,  valves — not  even  a 
screw  to  set.  Move  it  about  at  will.  Simple, 
durable,  handsome,  sanitary.  Saves  time, 
expense,  labor,  space.  IDEAL  BATHROOM 
for  town,  couutrv  homes,  travelers,  room- 
ers. PRAISED  B"VTHOUS.\NDS.  PRICE. 
READY  TO  USE,  ONLY  $5,  Guaranteed. 
SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS.  ORDER 
NOW— YOU'LL,  BE  S.^TISFIED.  SEND 
CARD  ANYHOW— FULL,  DESCRIPTION. 
VALUABLE  BOOK.  CATAI^OG,  TESTL 
MONIAI^S— AI,I«  FREE. 


RIA    MnUFV  ''or  Agents.  Salesmen 
PIU     mUlltl   Managers,  at  home  01 


travclinff,  all  or  sp;tre  time.  HERE'S 
PROOF:  M.  G.  STONEMAN,  MONT., 
writes,  "My  sales  fiioo  MONTHLY.  Best 
seller  out.    Enclose  order  for  $6187.00. 

W.  A,  MACOUBRIE,    KANS.,    writes: 
"Made  $50.00  IN  FOUR  HOURS." 

Hundreds  malciiip  bijr  money.    You  can, 
IT'S  EASY.    MILLIONS  eager  to  buv. 
Write  for  EXCL,US1VE  Agency  propos^ition, 


ALIEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1016  Allen  Building  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


*  The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Siiiiplcsl,  iiiosi   rcliaiilc;    .^o  cfiii.s.     I'ost-fn-f.     Knnk 
ft  Wuguulls  touipauy,  4t-(iO  Euat  '£iiX  Street,  New  York. 


Keeps  Cigaks  Right 

1  li..l.'nitt  Huii.idor 
KiM'i  H    cik'nrH    iinil    to- 

h^K  CO  jllHt  III  (list 
•   Ilolli;ll       til       IXTflTtljr 

I'n'M'rvi-  tin-  lliivor  bo 
I'KHi'iitiiil  to  a  Kood 
Hiii..k<-. 

Tlu<  Humidor  imiindn 
ill  ttn  kI.nIi'm  nod 
M/oji,  flnixlii'il  III  iim- 
lioitany,  <ink  miHHiim, 
iir  i'|i:il  itliiiw  t'ainioity 
viirirH  from  onu  to 
four  IxixiB. 
The  molBlpniT  in  iiomuH  Mi'iicnn  Brick.  If  donirod 
HiiiiiiilcirH  nro  ttltnl  willi  liyKromi'ter  which  iiidicatrB 
dcKD'O  of  inoiHtiiri>. 

SATISKAt  TION  (:i'AKt!«TK(:n  OB  MONFT  RF.f  rHDFD 

Wi.  o.n  .r„,l  vii  nil   .ll.i-lr. I   .111.1  .I,-.. nil! IV.   n<...klil  i.ii  r.. 

qu.T.1.      (  li;ini<  |.ri-l'ncil  1..  [hiiihb  cii»I  o(  iIi>-  .Mi-p-imipim  K.>.t 

The  John  C.  Jewett  Mfs.  Co. 

««7    llm  StrrrI,  Kr.t..l.li-I,r,l  1K4B  Biiirilo,  N.  T    i 
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Stephen,  Caroline  Emclia  Light  Arising— 
Thoughts  on  the  Central  Radiance  umo.  pp.  vi- 
193  Philadelphia.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.  vo 
cents  net. 

Mtocklnx.  Jay  T.  The  Dearest  Spot  on  Karth. 
I  ?mo,  pp.  80.      Boston     H.  M    Caldwell  Co.     $1. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles.  The  Age  of 
Shakespeare.  Frontispiece,  izmo.  pp.  30.!.  New 
York:   Harper   &  Brothers.     $2  net. 

Tannenforst.  Ursula.  Heroines  of  a  School- 
room— A  sequel  to  The  Thistles  of  Mount  Cedar. 
Frontispiece,  lamo.  pp.  4S4.  Philadelphia  John 
C    Winston  Co.     $1  25. 

Tarkington.  Booth.  The  Guest  of  Quesnay. 
Illustrated  lamo,  pp.  335.  New  York.  The  Mc- 
Clure  Co. 

ThuratoD.  Katherine  Cecil.  The  Fly  on  the 
WheeL  Frontispiece,  umo.  pp.  336.  New  York: 
Dodd.  Mead   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Code  Ned.  Little  Letters  to  Boys  Grown  Tall , 
or.  The  Secret  of  Succeeding,  iimo,  pp.  284. 
Chicago    The  Abbey  Press,     80  cents. 

Cptoo,  George  P.  Musical  Memories:  My  Rec- 
ollections of  Celebrities  of  the  Half-Century  1850- 
1900  Illustrated  i2mo,  pp.  xiv--34s  Chicago. 
A   C.  McClurg   &  Co      $2.75  net. 

Vaushan,  Owen  (Owen  Rhoscomyl).  Vronina 
1  jmo.  pp.  306  New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
J1.50. 

Ward.  Mrs  Humphry  The  Testing  of  Diana 
Mallory  Illustrated  1 2mo,  pp.  S48.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Brothers.     Si  50. 

Warner,  Anne  An  Original  Gentleman  Fron- 
tispiece i2n:K>,  pp.  338  Boston  Little,  Brown  & 
Co      $i.so 

WelMter,  Noah  [Based  upon  the  solid  foundation, 
laid  by.  and  other  lexicographers,  thoroughly 
modernized  by  Charles  Morris.)  The  Universal  Self- 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
Maps.  i2iT>o,  pp  998  Philadelphia:  The  John  C. 
VVinston  Co      $i.7S 


Wood.  Robert  Williams 
lustrated  ijmo.  pp  28 
Elder   &  Co.     50  cents  net. 


Animal  Analogues.     II- 
San     Francisco:      Paul 


.VIotber's  Advice. — During  a  certain  battle  the 
colonel  of  an  Irish  regiment  noticed  that  one  of  the 
men  was  extremely  devoted  to  him,  and  followed 
him  everywhere.  At  length  he  remarked: 
"Well,  my  man.  you  have  stuck  by  me  well  to-day." 
■'Yea,  sorr,''  replied  Pat.  "Shure  it  was  my 
mother  said  to  me.  says  she.  'Just  you  stick  to  the 
colonel,  Patrick,  me  bhoy,  and  you'll  be  all  roight. 
Them  colonels  never  get  hurted.  ' — Philadelphia 
Inquirer 


MEXICAN  DIET 
Not  Condacive  to  American  Energy. 


"  After  about  thirteen  years  in  Mexico, 
where  I  was  on  a  Mexican  diet  into  which 
coffee  and  greasy  food  enter  largely,  I  found 
that  everything  I  ate  distressed  me,"  writes 
a  man  from  our  neighboring  republic. 

"Nervous  break-down  with  pain  in  the 
heart  caused  me  to  give  up  mental  work. 
After  trying  various  stomach  remedies  with- 
out benefit,  1  found  relief,  at  last,  by  eating 
Grape-Nuts  and  cream. 

"  I  could  digest  Grape-Nuts,  and  the  heart 
and  nervous  symptoms  soon  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  could  do  some  brain 
work  and  a  fair  day's  manual  labor. 

"When  away  from  home  I  get  out  of 
sorts  from  eating  wrong  food,  but  at  home 
a  few  days  on  Grape-Nuts  puts  me  right 
again. 

"  I  once  worked  10  consecutive  hours  on 
a  dike  without  much  fatigue,  by  having  a 
small  box  of  Grape-Nuts  in  my  pocket  and 
eating  a  little  dry,  whenever  I  felt  faint.  I 
can  now  teach  all  day  without  fatigue,  after 
a  breakfast  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream, 
stewed  fruit,  toast  and  Postum. 

"That  old  dull  feeling,  when  I  tried  to 
live  on  my  former  diet,  has  disappeared  and 
the  delightful  sensation  of  being  fully  nour- 
ished is  present  now.  And  the  sraile  of  our 
18  months  old  boy  at  a  sight  of  a  Grape- 
Nuts  package  is  worth  seeing."  "There's 
a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  ""The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?^  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


How  C3an  You  Bktter  Invb.'st  Si. 75  a.  Year  for 
YotiR  Family  than  uy  Subsjcribing  Now  for 


THE  52  ISSUES  OF  THE  VOLUME  FOR  1909  WILL 
INCLUDE  IN  THEIR  CONTENTS 

50  Star  Articles,  by  Famous  Men  and  Women;  250 

Capital  Stories;   1000  Up-to-Date  Notes  on 

Current  Events,  Nature  and  Science; 

2000  One-Minute  Stories ;  The 

Weekly  Medical  Article, 

Children's  Page,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES  OF  THE  PAPER  AND  ILLUSTRATED 
ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1909. 


FREE 

TO 

JAN., 
1909. 


Every  New  Subacriber  who  at  once  cut»  out  and  sends  this 
slip  (or  the  name  of  this  publication)  with  $1.75  will  receive 

All  the  remaining  issues  for  1908,  including  the    pDpIT 
Thanksgivins  and  Christmas  Holiday  Numbers,    T  IVIIilli 

The   1909  Calendar,    "In   Grandmother's  Gar-    PPPC 
den,"  lithographed  in  13  colors,  size  8x24  in.,    JTIVEtlli 

Then  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1909 — a 
library  of  the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

ABISO 


THE  YOUTH'S   OOMP ANION,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
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AN  interesting  treatise  on  the  safe  and 
**    profitable   employment  of  money, 
whether  in  large  or  small  an.ounts,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 
Ask  for  booklet  "  F." 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO 

I C«m*ttSUirflus 4300.000  00   SALT  LAKE  CITY.i 


^ 


A  Furnace  Regulator 


Sbould  be  attached  to  every 

Steam,  Hot  Water  or  Hot  Air 

Heating  System 

BECACSF.  It  SMVes  coal  and  insures  the 
loiiil'iirt  of  a  unilbnn  tempeniture  by 
aiitoni.itirally  opening  anJ  ctosiiig  the 
he;iler  dampers  as  Ihe  lemperalure  in 
the  liviiiij  rooms  changes  from  the  point  a 
the  thermostat  is  pet.  Sold  at  a  low  pric^ 
a  positive  guarantee  with  a 

Generous  Free  Trial   Offer 

Remember  the  regulator  does  the 
work,  you  get  the  benefits,  and, 

THE  COAL  MAN  PAYS  FOR  IT 

Time    attachment    if  < 
circular    and    prices. 

BECKAM  REGULATOR  CO  ,  Dept.  B.         CHICAGO 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "Improved,"  no  tacks  reiiJircd. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


At  LasiF 

A    Perfect    Sharpener 
For  Double-edge 
Safety  Razor  lllades 

It  is  a  fact,  patent  to  all 
shavers,  that  a  blade  un- 
stropped  becomes  more 
dull  with  each  successive  shave. 

A  few  seconds'  use  of  the  SharpQutc It 

holder  and  strop  maintains  the  new-blade  effect 
and  prolongs  the  life  of  the  blade  at  least  three 
times.     Simplicity  itself. 

You  cannot  cut  the  strop.  Price,  including 
strop,  only  50  cents  If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  it  order  direct  of  the 

SAFETY    SUPPLY    CO.,     Troy,     N.    Y. 
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Do  Your  Feet  Get 
Tired  and  Ache? 


Feet  Get  \ 
I  Ache  ?   I 


Many  people  don't  realize  that 
they  have  a  weak  or  flat  arch  of 
the  foot,  which  causes  intense 
suffering  and  reflex  pains  in  in- 
step, knees,  hips  and  back. 
Business  men  and  women,  po- 
licemen, postmen,  car  conduct- 
ors, housewives,  and  others  who 
!•  spend  much  time  on  their  feet 
suffer  particularly.  Yet  the  rem- 
edy is  simple  and  effective/ 

Tosterls 

men  5VPP0RT 

and  Heel  Cushion 

will  in  most  cases  immediately 
remedy  the  pain  and  allow  you 
to  stand  or  walk  all  day  without 
fatigue  or  pain. 

The  Foster  Arch  Support  can 
be  made  as  high  or  low  as  neces- 
sary. The  cushion  under  the  heel 
allows  the  weight  gradually  to 
approach  the  arch  support,  which 
gives  slightly.  This  does  away 
with  the  harmful  rigidity  found 
in  other  arch  supports. 

At  your  dealer's — or  send  us  $2 
and  the  size  of  your  shoes  and  we 
will  send  you  a  pair  postpaid.  One 
pair  will  do  for  all  your  shoes. 

Tred-Air  Heel  Cushions 

are  also  sold  separately.  Worn 
inside  shoes.  Better  than  ordi- 
nary rubber  heels.  More  spring 
and  more  wear, /eij 
wtighl  and  las  txpen- 
ahie.  They  also  add  to 
your  heiehf.  A  pnir 
of  these   perfect   heel 

cushions  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of 

23c.     Mention  size  of  your  shoes. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The   Klvlne   Friend. 

Bv  LofisE   Imo(;en  Gi'iney. 
From  the  French  of  C.  Olivier. 

I  said:  "Tho  death  or  life  would  stay  me, 

My  thoughts  pursue  Thee,  and  adore. 
If  self  and  folly  still  t)ctray  me. 

Toward  Thee  I  only  sigh  the  more. 
Thou  hast  me  captive  in  Thy  power 

When  far  I  stray  and  long  forget. 
And  when  there  comes  the  lonely  hour, 

Through  secret  tears  I  know  Thee  yet. 
The  flash  that  probes  the  midnight  ocean 

Can  thrill  not  like  one  look  from  Thee; 
Nor  Nature,  in  her  whole  bright  motion, 

Doth  so  caress  and  compass  me; 
No  dove's  note  in  the  wood -recesses, 

While  dark  and  dreams  are  over  all. 
Had  ever  half  such  tendernesses 

As,  deep  within  my  soul.  Thy  call." 

And  then  Thou  saidst.   "I  love  thee.     Listen. 

Thou  shalt  in  Me  full  joy  regain. 
Why  flee  away?      Is  doubt  uprisen? 

Who  else  to  save  thee  were  so  fain? 
I  am  the  more  than  brother-hearted 

Whose  Name  and  home  thou  know'st.     O  break 
Whatever  bond  would  keep  us  parted. 

Nor  when  I  plead,  let  'No'  awake! 
Fear  nothing:  pledge  Me  faith  securely: 

I  walk  beside,  unweariable. 
But  strain  thy  wing  to  reach  Me  surely. 

For  in  Eternity  I  dwell." 

—The  Catholic  World  (October). 
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To  a  I..ark  .Singing  in  a  Cornfield. 

By  Alfred  Turner. 

Heedless  thou  art  that  all  must  pass  away. 

The  honeysuckle  spray 
That  scents  the  thicket  where  the  hawthorn  blew 
Will  fall  to  dust  and  those  sweet  petals  strew 

The  rose  of  yesterday. 

Thine  are  not  vespers  calling  unto  rest, 

Here  in  the  quiet  west 
Where  all  is  silent  save  the  whispering  leaves. 
Thy  radiant  song  is  poured  among  the  sheaves. 

Thou,  who  art  Springtide's  guest! 

My  heart  is  aching  with  the  dying  year. 

Yet  thou  art  sir.ging  clear 
"There  is  no  ending  to  all  lovely  things: 
Hope  is  fulfilled,  and  Spring  returning  flings 

New  blossoms  on  the  bier." 
-Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London). 


PERSONAL 

A  New  Story  of  Lincoln. — What  is  believed  to 
be  a  new  story  of  President  Lincoln  is  told  by  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  in  the  Woman's  World  (October).  He 
says 

Several  months  before  President  Lincoln  issued 
the  great  Proclamation  of  ICmancipation  which  gave 
freedom  to  the  whole  race  (if  negro  slaves  in  America, 
my  friend.  Senator  Henderson  of  Missouri,  came  to 
the  White  House  one  day  and  four''  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
a  mood  of  deepest  depression  Finally  the  great 
President  s.iid  to  his  caller  and  friend  tnat  the  most 
constant  and  acute  pressure  was  Ix-ing  brought  upon 
him  by  the  leaders  of  the  radical  element  of  his 
party  to  free  the  slaves. 

"Sumner  and  Stevens  and  Wilson  simply  haunt 
me."  declared  Mr.  Lincoln,  'with  their  importunities 
for  a  proclamation  of  emancipation.  Wherever  1 
go  .ind    wh.itcvir  w.-iv    1    tvirn    thev   arc   on   my  trail. 
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And  still,  in  my  heart.  I  have  the  deep  conviction 
that  the  hour  has  not  yet  come." 

Just  as  he  said  this,  he  walked  to  the  window  look- 
ing out  upon  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  stood  there 
in  silence,  his  tall  figure  silhouetted  against  the  light 
of  the  window  pane,  every  line  of  it  and  of  his  gra- 
-cious  face  expressive  of  unutterable  sadness.  Sud- 
denly his  lips  began  to  twitch  into  a  smile  and  his 
somber  eyes  lighted  with  a  twinkle  of  something  like 
mirth. 

"The  only  schooling  I  ever  had,  Henderson."  he 
remarked,  "was  in  a  log  schoolhouse  when  reading 
"books  and  grammars  were  unk-nown.  All  our  read- 
ing was  done  from  the  Scriptures  and  we  stood  up 
in  a  long  line  and  read  in  turn  from  the  Bible.  Our 
lesson  one  day  was  the  story  of  the  faithful  Israel- 
:ites  who  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace  and  de- 
livered by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  without  so  much  as 
the  smell  of  fire  upon  their  garments.  It  fell  to  one 
little  fellow  to  read  the  verse  in  which  occurred,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  chapter,  the  names  of  Shadrach 
Meshach.  and  Abed-ne-go.  Little  Bud  stumbled  on 
Shadrach.  floundered  on  Meshach,  and  went  all  to 
pieces  on  Abed-ne-go.  Instantly  the  hand  of  the 
-master  dealt  him  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  the  head  and 
left  him  wailing  and  blubbering  as  the  next  boy  in 
line  took  up  the  reading.  But.  before  the  girl  at  the 
-«nd  of  the  line  had  done  reading  he  had  subsided  into 
-sniflles  and  finally  became  quiet.  His  blunder  and 
disgrace  were  forgotten  by  the  others  of  the  class 
until  his  turn  was  approaching  to  read  again.  Then, 
like  a  thunder-clap  out  of  a, clear  sky.  he  set  up  a 
-wail  which  even  alarmed  the  master,  who,  with 
rather  unusual  gentleness  inquired- 

■    'What's  the  matter  now?" 

'•  'Pointing  with  a  shaking  finger  at  the  verse 
-which  a  few  moments  later  would  fall  to  him  to  read. 
Bud  managed  to  quaver  out  the  answer 

"  'Look  there,  marster — there  comes  them  same 
dam  three  fellers  again.' 

Then,  his  whole  face  lighted  with  such  a  smile  as 
■only  Lincoln  could  give,  and  he  beckoned  Senator 
Henderson  to  his  side,  silently  pointing  his  long  bony 
finger  to  three  men  who  were  at  that  moment  cross 
^ng  Pennsylvania  Avenue  toward  the  door  of  the 
White  House.  They  -were  Sumner,  Wilson,  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens 


In  a  Hongkong  Typhoon. — The  nerve-trying 
-experiences  of  a  Hongkong  typhoon  have  been  re- 
-cently  described  by  a  writer  in  Leslie's  Weekly.     Her 

vivid  and  detailed  account  of  the  aerial  monstrosity 

as  thus  introduced 

Boom  1  Boom  !  !  Boom  !  !  !  The  signal  had 
changed  to  the  ominous  red-green-red,  and  the  three 
-d>Tiamite  bombs  were  the  warning  that  the  typhoon 
■was  upon  us.  No  need  to  hurry  the  servants  now 
— every  one  was  only  too  anxious  to  assist.  The 
■wind  was  tearing  round  the  house,  seemingly  in  all 
-directions,  but  strongest  from  the  north,  and  the 
noise  of  it  was  louder  than  thunder.  One  outside 
room,  more  exposed  than  the  rest,  seemed  to  be  its 
-especial  butt  We  stayed  there  for  a  moment  to 
•listen  to  the  raging  of  the  storm,  but  even  the  stout- 
^est  heart  could  not  sleep  in  that  pandemonium  of 
sound  It  was  well-shuttered  and  barred,  but  it 
■was  incredible  that  it  stood  in  that  tornado  of  wind. 
The  doors  creaked  and  groaned  with  the  strain,  and 
■the  windows  clattered  with  a  shriller  note,  while 
■outside  it  seemed  as  tho  all  the  winds  of  all  the  ages 
■were  let  loose  for  destruction.  In  the  center  of  the 
house,  tho  the  noise  was  less,  one  could  feel  the  build - 
-ing  rocking  on  its  foundations,  and  hardly  dared 
speculate  how  much  the  late  heavy  rains  had  weak- 
■ened  them.  Every  moment  we  expected  the  roof 
would  go. 

Crash!  The  upper  part  of  an  inner  glass  door 
liad  blown  in.  There  was  a  stampede  for  that  part 
•of  the  house,  for  the  -wind  must  be  kept  out  at  all 
•costs.  Sofa  cushions,  sheets,  blankets  from  the 
Ijeds,  all  were  requisitioned  to  stuff  the  broken  panes 
We  had  hardly  finished  before  there  was  a  terrific 
■noise  in  the  basement,  and  such  a  shouting  in  Chinese 
"that  one  could  hear  the  boys  above  the  din  of  the 
istorm.  It  was  the  door  of  the  cook's  room  which 
lad  burst  its  hinges  and  bolts,  and  once  the  wind 
iad  found  an  entry  it  made  the  most  of  its  oppor- 
■ttmity.  Twenty-seven  panes  of  glass  clattered  to 
ithe  ground  in  the  basement  before  they  got  the  door 
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(jraph  in  our  office  to  handle  our  form  letter 
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forms." 
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STEVENS 
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STEVENS 


NEW  DOUBLE  BARREL  SHOTGUNS 
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Wrili-  fiir  liiKillrl  •IliiilH  oil  MiiniiiL'."  staliiit  »»ur  dnilcrs  iiiiiiii'.  uml 
ili.lliiT  or  not  hr  IiuihIIia  the  (iirlio  MiiiriMlir  l:«/nr:  He  will  llini  ,irruiii.'f  \» 
ili.it  \uii  r.iii  test  one  fur  SU  iI«\h  witliuut  oliliirution  on  >our  |iarl  lo  |iiirfh;isi . 

^^^  l-irm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN.  445-447  Broadway.  New  York 

r Double   conca 
(or  heavy  bear 


Set  of  (wo  In 
leath<>r  case 


NO  HONING 


THE  UU,<^      ~  ^. 
^>N>-    y^  RAZOR 


$3.00 


NOCRiNDINC 


wcdgeil  back  into  place,  with  great  difficulty.  But 
there  was  little  time  to  think  of  the  servants,  for 
we  had  our  own  troubles  up-stairs.  The  wind  sud- 
denly veered  round  until  the  full  force  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  the  southwest,  and  the  front  of  the 
house  began  to  feel  it.  The  hall  door  was  straining 
on  its  hinges,  and  we  had  to  improvise  struts  and 
pile  heavy  furniture  behind  it  to  help  its  resistance  to 
the  wind.  Then  a  rush  up-stairs.  for  a  bathroom 
window  had  crashed  in,  and  the  door  was  straining. 
Every  moment  the  wind  was  increasing  in  fury,  but 
the  roof  held.  Between  three  and  four  the  typhoon 
was  at  its  height,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
sense  of  helplessness  one  feels  in  such  a  wild  raging 
of  the  elements.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question  until 
the  wind  abated  toward  morning,  and  we  rested  a 
little,  a  tired,  sorry-looking  household,  encamped 
in  the  safest  part  of  the  house. 


An  Alpine  Guide's  Knduranoe. — The  daring 
men  and  women  who  succeed  in  topping  the  high 
places  of  the  earth  are  given  columns  of  space  in  th» 
press,  but  for  the  pluck  and  bravery  of  the  men  who 
gttide  these  mountain-climbers  there  seems  to  be 
an  unfair  silence.  The  following  description  of  a 
Swiss  guide's  remarkable  feat  of  endurance  is  thus 
refreshing.      We  quote  from  The  W estmxnstcr  GawtU: 

An  Alpine  guide,  Philippe  Allamand  of  Bex.  has 
gained  publicity  in  the  Swiss  papers  by  a  marvelous 
pedestrian  achievement  He  started  on  a  Monday 
from  Taesch  and  ascended  to  the  Weisshom  hut. 
whence  he  returned  to  the  valley  to  fetch  a  member 
of  his  party  who  had  been  left  behind.  There  was 
time  for  only  three  hours'  sleep  after  that,  and  then 
the  Weisshom  had  to  be  climbed.  It  was  in  bad 
condition,  and  the  ascent  took  nearly  eleven  hours 
No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  top  than  .Allamand 
hastened  down  and  prcx:eeded  to  Zermalt  to  loin 
another  party  who  had  engaged  him  for  the  Matter 
horn.  He  overtook  them  in  the  hut  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  Tuesday  morning,  went  up  the  Matterhom 
at  once,  and  did  not  get  hack  until  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  Wednesday  night,  hav-ing  been  forty-four  hours 
without  sleep,  walking  and  climbing  all  the  time 
Even  then  he  took  only  a  day's  rest  before  leading 
a  party  up  the  Dent  Blanche. 


SHEAR  WIT 

Merely  TreparinK  for  the  Inevitable,—  "They 
tell  me  you're  workin'  hard  night  and  day  since  you 
were  up  before  the  magistrate  for  pusbin  your  hus 
band  about.  Mrs.  Robinson." 

"Yes.  The  magistrate  said  if  I  came  before  him 
again  hed  fine  me  forty  shillings  ' 

".And  so  you're  workin'  hard  to  keep  out  o( 
mischief?  " 

"What?      I'm  workin'  hard  to  .save  up  the  fine. 
—  P:mc\\. 

Why.— Onb  of  the  Fibnds — "Pardon  me.  sire, 
but  why  do  they  call  you  Satan?' 

Mis  Diabolical  MAjESTV~"Oh,  that's  just  an 
Old  Nick  name  " — Cleveland  Leader 


Pure  .Milk. — A  city  man  took  a  house  in  the 
country  for  the  summer.  He  sought  out  a  farmer 
at  o:icc,  looked  over  the  cows  on  the  farm,  found 
tl'.em  to  his  liking,  and  said; 

"My  .servant  will  come  to  you  every  morning  for 
,T  (i-,:art  of  milk 

".Ml  right."  saiil  the  farmer,  'it  will  he  eiglil 
(.rnts.  ■ 

"R.it  it  must  W  pure  milk,  miml.'  said  thr  •:\\\ 
man.  "absoluiely  pure." 

"In  that  c.a.sc  it  will  cost  you  ten  cents. 
'Vcty  good       ,\nd  you  will  milk  the  .'luait  luiin 
tlic  cow  in  my  -icrvant's  presence?" 

"^■^•s-    for  lifteon  cents. ■'      Cleveland  fx'a.irr 


FrcNhnian  Mathein«ticN.-  I^kkshhv  —  "  Profes- 
sor, is  it  ever  possible  to  take  the  greater  from  the 
less?" 

"There  is  a  pretty  close  approach  to  il  when  the 
conceit  is  taken  out  of  a  freshman.  '--The  Jevtsli 
Ledger. 
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Iteal  Self-possession.^ Not  long  ago  a  younn 
couple  entered  a  railway  carriage  at  Sheffield  anil 
were  immediately  put  down  as  a  bridal  pair.  But 
they  were  remarkably  self-possest,  and  behavcii 
with  such  sang-froid  that  the  other  passengers  began 
to  doubt  if  their  first  surmise  was  correct  after  all. 

As  the  train  moveil  out.  however,  the  young  man 
rose  to  remove  his  overcoat,  and  a  shower  of  rice 
fell  out.  while  the  passengers  smiled  broadly. 

But  even  that  did  not  aflect  the  youth,  who  also 
smiled,  and,  turning  to  his  partner,  remarked  audi- 
bly 

"By  Jove,  May'  I've  stolen  the  bridegroom's 
overcoat'  " — Toiler. 


No  Doubt  of  It. — The  Powdkr  M.x.svk.^cturkr 
.-■  Fancy,  old  Bill  of  all  people,  going  into  the  gun- 
powder shed  with  a  lighted  candle.  I  should  have 
thought  that  that  would  be  the  last  thing  he  d  do." 

The  \VoRKM.'KN'--"\Vhich,  properly  speakin'.  it 
were,  sir."'  —  The  Sketch. 


Living  Issues. — "Fellow  citizens,"  thundered 
the  fiery,  untamed  orator,  "what  is  the  great  ques- 
tion now  before  the  American  people?" 

'What's  the  score!"  yelled  the  audience  as  one 
man. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Where  Diplomacy  Failed. — "Young  man,  I  was 
told  to-day  that  you  were  the  worst  boy  m  the  neigh- 
borhood "  "Gee'  if  I  was  a  man  and  any  one  talked 
that  way  about  my  little  boy,  some  one  would  get 
Ucked."  "Some  one  is  going  to  get  b'cked  now.  take 
of?  vourcoat. ■' — Houston  Post. 


.4  Near  One. — Hb — "Won't  you  miss  me  when 
I'm  far  away?" 

Shb — "No,  I'll  always  think  of  you  as  very  close.'' 
—Cornell  Widow, 


Summer  Politics. — The  Man  (new  arrival  at 
summer  hotel) — "I  suppose  there  s  no  prohibition 
of  kissing  at  this  resort?  ' 

Maid  (demurely) — "No,    merely  local  option.  ' — 

Puck. 


When  the  Weather  Was  Cold. — An  American 
and  a  Scotsman  were  discussing  the  cold  experienced 
in  winter  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

"Why,  it's  nothing  at  all  compared  to  the  cold  we 
have  in  the  States.'  said  the  American.  "I  can  recol 
lect  one  winter  when  a  sheep,  jumping  from  a  hil- 
lock into  a  field,  became  suddenly  frozen  on  the  way 
and  stuck  in  the  air  like  a  mass  of  ice.' 

"But,  man,"  exclaimed  the  Scotsman,  "the  law 
of  gravity  wouldn't  allow  that  ' 

"I  know  that.'  replied  the  talepitcher,  "But  the 
law  of  gravity  was  frozen,  too!'' — Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

Forgetful.- -A  minister's  wife,  a  doctor's  wife, 
and  a  traveling  man's  wife  met  one  day  recently  and 
were  talking  about  the  forgetfulness  of  their  husbands. 

The  minister  s  wife  thought  her  husband  was  the 
most  forgetful  man  living,  because  he  would  go  to 
church  and  forget  his  notes  and  no  one  could  make 
out  what  he  was  trying  to  preach  about. 

The  doctor's  wife  thought  her  husband  was  the 
most  forgetfvd.  for  he  would  often  start  out  to  see 
a  patient  and  forget  his  medicine  case  and,  thereioie, 
travel  miles  for  nothing. 

'Well.  '  said  the  traveling  man's  wife,  "my  hus- 
band beats  that.  He  came  home  the  other  day  and 
patted  me  on  the  cheek  and  said,  "I  believe  I  have 
>een  you  before,  little  girl.  What  is  your  name'?' 
—  TttBits 


Special  Permission. —  A  firm  of  shady  outside 
London  brokers  was  prosecuted  for  swindling.  In 
acquitting  them,  the  court,  with  great  severity  said, 
"There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  you,  but 
if  any  one  wishes  to  know  my  opinion  of  you  I  hope 
that  they  will  refer  to  me."  Next  day  the  firm's 
advertisement  appeared  in  every  available  medium 
with  the  following,  well  displayed.  "Reference  as  to 
probity,  by  special  permission,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England  '  — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Will  You  Try  Fifty  at  My  Risk? 

I   will,   upon   request,   send  fifty  Shivers*  Panatelas  on  approval  to  a  reader  of 
The  Literary   Digest,  express    prepaid.     He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return 

the  remaining  forty  at  my  ex- 


•^3  M  I  V  E  FH  ^- 


pense,  and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,  within  ten  days. 


T^Y  Gua.ra.nt66  *  '  guarantee  these  cigars  to  be  handmade,  of 
^^^^^^^^m^m^^^mm^     clcar,   cIcaH,    straight   long    Havana   filler,   with 

genuine    Sumatra   wrapper.      No    shorts    or   cuttings    are   used — no 

doctoring.     Cut  one  open  and  prove  this. 

IJ-.-j,  ar»#l   \A/l»'«r  I   r\f\.  I**    Shivers' Cigars  sell  themselves.     By  this  I  mean 

now  dnu  VT  ny  1  UU  11..  that  men  who  try  Shivers'  Cigars  are  miahty 
apt  to  order  from  me  again.  A  great  many  of  my  customers  place  with  me  a  standing 
order  to  ship  them  a  certain  number  of  cigars  on  given  dates.  All  these  are  repeat 
orders.    Over  90%  of  my  cigars  go  to  men  who  have  previously  purchased  from  me. 

I  want  more  smokers  to  try  Shivers'  Cigars',  hence,  this  offer  of  fifty  cigars  is  a 
strong  plea  for  new  customers. 

I  want  all  smokers  who  have  never  heard  of  Shivers'  Cigars,  and  those  who  have 
heard  of  them  but  are  skeptical,  to  take  advantage  of  my  offer  to  day.  The  trial  costs 
nothing,  and  I  am  willing  to  send  you  the  cigars,  express  prepaid,  and  abide  by  your 
judgment  entirely.  If  Shivers'  Cigars  are  not  as  represented,  I  could  never  build  a 
business  on  the  offer  above. 

No  premiums  are  used  to  induce  sales.    I  simply  make  cigars  as  good  as  I  know 
how  and  put  them  up  to  the  smoker  for  approval.    H  is  full  money's  worth  is  in  the  cigars. 
Every  day  I  ship  thousands  of  cigars  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  risking  one- 
tenth  of  my  cigars  and  express  charges  both  ways  on  my  customers'  decision  as  to  the 
cigars'  merits.    This  is  the  most  severe  test  and  the  fairest  test  I  know  for  cigars  anywhere 
The  reason  I  can  give  such  exceptional  cigar  quality  and  value  for  the  money  is  because  the  only 
selling  expense  I  have  is  the  adding  of  a  new  customer  to  my  list. 

While  the  illustrations  show  the  popular  five-inch  Panatela,  I  make  other  cigars  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  ranging  in  price  from  f4,oo  per  Hundred  up  to  the  Clear  Havana  Invincibles  at  $15  per  hundred. 

My  offer  applies  to  every  ci^ar  I  manufacture.  As  it  costs  absolutely  nothing  to  accept  the  offer  and 
try  my  cigars,  why  not  send  for  fifty  to-day?  Enclose  your  business  card  and  state  whether  you  prefer  light, 
medium  or  dark  color, 

F*         1         ^  have  published  a  handsome  book  that  every  smoker  should  have.     It  is  well  illustra. 
pj"gg   Book*    ^^^  """^  gives  points  about  cigars — the  smoking  and  care  of  them— that  all  smokers  will 
appreciate.    I  will  gladly  mail  it  to  you  free  upon  request. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc.,  913  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

ThePalaceofDanger 

BY  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

A  vivid  novel  picturing  life  in  the 
Court  of  Louis  XV  in  which  the  famed 
Madame  De  Pompadour  is  the  lead- 
ing character.  Illustrated  by  George 
Ward  Dunsmore.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


The  ARDREY  VEHICLE  WASHER 

Washes  Carriage  or  Auto  Perfectly 


Price,  $3.00 

Easily  attached  to  boHe,  won't  goratoh 
varnish.  No  splashing  of  water  Dry 
hands.  Dryclothes.  Fora  limited  time 
$20(1.  Eipress  prepaid  Bnoiilet  free. 
I3U  Kust  Muln  street,  IlocheHter,  .\'.  V. 


-'Oi^ai^ 


THE  BCCCANEERS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages,  gi.zo  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


BOUND    COPIES    OF   THE 
LITERARY  DIGEST  ^^^^^^^ 

VVSK.    &    WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  -  -  New  York 
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Not4%PartTime,but 

ANY  day  In  any  month  you  can 
■^^  place  small  or  large  sums  in  our 
care,  and  whenever  you  choose  to         FULL 
withdraw  the  money   you  receive  nmme 

earnings  uptodat«  of  withdrawal.  ffUfe. 

How  we  invest  the  funds,  now  they 
are  secured,  how  we  have  deal;  with  patrons  for 
over  fifteen  years,  and  how 
they  recommend  others  to  us 
can  be  learned  by  writing  for 
full  information. 

Wo  operate  ander  the  strict 
Banking  Laws  of  New  York 
State,  subject  to  the  Banking 
Department  supervision. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  BIdg., Broad  way, New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertlsere. 
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Cooks  Anything 


that  a  gas 
ran  ^e can 
cook,  but 
is  far   more 
convenient  and 
e<.'ononiical.      You 
can   prepare  as  com- 
plete   a    dinner  on    the 
dining    table  as  can  be 
prepared    in    the  kitchen   on   a 
gas    range. 

T^anning- 
Bovman 

i  Denatured) 

Atcohol  Gas  Stove 

{Paltnis  Pending) 
makes  its  own  gas  from  denatured 
or  other  alcohol.  Burns  with  a  hot, 
blue  flame.  No  smoke — no  odor. 
Made  with  single  and  double  burn- 
ers     Beautifully  nickeled. 

Mannine-Bowman     Chafine     Dishes    are 
especially  idapted  (or  use  on  alcohol 
gasstoves.  Provided  with  "Ivory"  En- 
ameled Food  Pan  when  specified.  The 
cleanest    and  most    durable    cookinc 
utensil  yet  de- 


vised. 


At  leadioe 
dealers.      Write 
descriptive 
booklet  "   JJ-3  " 

MANNING- 
BOWMAN  a  CO.. 
Meiioem.  Com. 

II>k<-raof  "Rcllpie" 
Bread  Ulxm. 


THE  TROL'BLK  WOMAN.  A  clever  short  story 
by  Clara  Morris.  Small  izmo,  6o  pages.  Illustrated. 
40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Kunk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


HIGHEST    IN    HONORS 


BAKER'S  COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

l.stal.lL'-lif^  1780' 

DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


t  .SomethlDK  Lacking. — A  certain  drill  sergeant 
whose  severity  had  made  him  unpopular  with  his 
company,  was  putting  a  squad  of  recruits  through 
the  funeral  exercise. 

Opening  the  ranks  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of 
the  supposed  cortege  between  them,  the  instructor, 
by  way  of  practical  expl;  nation,  walked  slowly  down 
the  lane  formed  by  the  two  ranks,  saying  as  he  di<i 
so: 

"Now,  I  am  the  con'se.      Pay  attention." 

fiaving  reached  the  end  of  the  party  he  turned 
round,  regarded  them  with  a  scrutinizing  eye  for  a 
moment  or  two,  then  remarked- 

"Vour  'ands  is  right  and  your  'eads  is  right,  but 
you  'aven't  got  that  look  of  regret  you  ought  to  'ave." 
— Clevflcnd  l^Oiler. 


Company.-— "I  hear  you  have  bought  your  wife 
a  pet  monkey." 

"I  got  her  a  cute  one." 

"That  will  be  fine  for  her." 

"So  I  thought." 

"She  won't  miss  you  an  much  when  you  are  away 
from  home."*— Boston  Advertiser. 


Work  For  the  Police. — Few  people  in  Smoke 
Ridge  had  ever  seen  an  automobile,  so  when  one  of 
these  "red  devils"  stopt  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
isolated  village,  the  curious  inhabitants  gazed  at  the 
snorting  demon  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  awe,  and 
the  owner,  who  had  entered  the  one  general  store  to 
make  a  purchase,  heard  one  rustic  remark: 

"I'll  bet  it's  a  man-killer." 

"O'  course  it  is,"  a.ssured  the  other. 

"Look  at  that  number  on  the  back  of  the  car. 
That  shows  how  many  people  it's  run  over.  That's 
accordin'  to  law.  Now  if  that  feller  was  to  run  over 
anybody  here  in  Smoke  Ridge,  it  would  be  our  dvity 
to  telegraph  that  number — 1284 — to  the  next  town 
ahead.  ■■ 

"And  what  would  they  do?"  demanded  the  in- 
terested auditors. 

"Why,  the  police  would  stop  him  and  change  his 
number  to  128s." — Mobile  Register. 


EmbarrasMlnK. — A  colored  woman  of  Alexandria. 
Va.,  was  on  trial  before  a  magistrate  of  that  town 
charged  with  inhuman  treatment  of  her  offspring. 

Evidence  was  clear  that  the  woman  had  severely 
beaten  the  youngster,  aged  some  nine  years,  who 
was  in  court  to  exhibit  his  battered  condition. 

Before  imposing  sentence,  his  honor  asked  the 
woman  whether  she  had  anythini;  to  say. 

"Kin  I  ask  yo'  honah  a  question?"  inquired  the 
prisoner. 

The  judge  nodded  affirmatively. 

"Well,  then,  yo"  honah,  I'd  like  to  ask  yo"  whether 
yo'  was  ever  the  parieiit  of  a  puffectly  wuthless  cul- 
lud  chile." — Lippiiicott's. 


Just  a  Matter  of  Business.— Friend — "Why 
were  you  so  civil  to  that  good-for-nothing  rascal?" 

Master  Glazier — "He  breaks  more  windows  in 
his  house  than  any  other  man  in  the  city." — Meg- 
genJorfcr  Blactter. 


A  Help. — "Do  you  ever  do  anything  to  help  your 

wife  with  her  household  tasks?" 

"Sure  I  do.      I  light  the  fire  every  morning. '' 

"Ah!     And  do  you  carry  the  coal  up?" 

"No — no.     We  cook  with  electricity.  " — Cleveland 

Leader. 


Chiefly  LieKal  Advice. — A  certain  prominent 
lawyer  of  Toronto  is  in,  the  habit  of  lecturing  his 
office  staff  from  the  junior  partner  down,  and  Tom- 
my, the  office  boy,  comes  in  for  his  full  share  of  the 
admonition.  That  his  word.s  were  appreciated  was 
made  evident  to  the  lawyer  by  a  conversation  be- 
tween Tommy  and  another  office  boy  on  the  same 
floor  which  he  recently  overheard. 

"Wotchcr  wages?"  a-sked  the  other  boy. 

"Ten  thousand  a  year,"  replied  Tommy. 

"Aw,  g'wan!" 

"Sure."  insisted  Tommy,  unaba-shed.  "Four  dol 
lars  a  week  in  cash  an'  de  rest  in  legal  advic*."— 
Everybody' s  Maga^ne. 


NEW  YORK 

FASHION  BOOK 

Beautifully       FREE       JHuslraleJ' 
MEN- WOMEN —CHILDREN 

Mnr>'ii  woiiderrul  iii-^v  tHO  piiK<'  \ew  1  ork 
Fimhloii  liook  »lil<-li  Me  will  «ciid  >  oil  frre, 
llliiHl  rnlfH  In  Im-iiiii  ITiil  bnlf  toiii-  iiiiil  dcxnibeB 
iKM-iiralfl J,  e^arll.i  tin-  xiiiiu'  i«tjl«'»i  nlilcli  .\«>wr 
lorkerM  ndiiili)'  ii«  tlii'y  diill.>  <Ti>ml  ilie  Im- 
nieiiHi-  dourH  or  llie  iiisilii  carrlnKe  fulriiiii-i-  of 
our  irreut  utore  uu  nroiidwaj,  ailli  lo  SSlh  Ma. 

In  the  K>  different  departments  we  are  now  eiliibilins 
over  $.").0(IU.(IOO  worth  of  new  Autumn  and  Winter  mer- 
chandiHe,  tho  pro<lu<t«  from  our  faetorieH  in  America 
nnd  Kuropp,  and  the  choicest  RoodB  bought  bv  eurex- 
iiert  bu.verM  in  all  partH  of  the  world.  Thia  4SO  pan 
Book  which  wo  are  now  Koinu  to  aend  you  free  shows  th» 
mo8t  careful  1\  chosen  selections  from  this  immense  stock. 

ASK  YOUR    FRIEND 

If  .vou  don't  know  Mnr.y'M  and  tho  (treat  11  stor.v  Maay 
building  and  the  m<iKnili<-ent  displavs,  ask  one  of  joar 
traveled  and  experienced  friends  to  tell  you  about  our  fa- 
mous store,  or  just  send  us  a  poHtnl  rnrd  and  wu  will 
send  you  u  copy  of  the  new  Book  free.  >Ve  are  huro  yoa 
will  want  one.  because  all  over  the  United  States  men  and 
women  of  positi(<n  in  cultureil  homes  are  delik'htel  with 
the  OMivenienrp  and  the  economy  which  the  Maoy 
system  is  affording. 

You  will  enjoy  the  handsome  half  tone  illustrations  and 
iuterestinc  descriptions  of  the  Mndi'-to-Meiiaur*' 
MultH,  >llllluery.  Mliirt  WnlHta.  Fura  and  fashion* 
for  .Men'H  .\ppiirel  for  all  occasions  and  the  most  .tylish, 
varments  for  UoyH  and  <ilrlN,  and  suKcestions  for  Fur» 
niHliliifr  and  ■>oc-oriillnK  your  home.  You  will  bo  sure  of 
having  real  New  York  styles  and  Koiiulne  New  York  prioea. 

MACY'S  GUARANTEE 

Remember  that  for  over  50  years  II.  II.  Mncy  A  C«. 
has  been  established  right  in  the  heart  of  Kew  Voric 
('lly  and  that  the  policv  of  selling  the  best  goods  at  th» 
lowest  price  h.'is  maiio  Mney'H  famous,  the  world  over. 
We  sell  everything  under  a  tint iNfael Ion  irunrante«» 
which  means  that  wo  roturn  your  money  immedijitelr 
and  without  question  if  any  j)urchase  you  make  fails  to> 
meet  your  expectation  or  satisfy  your  good  taste.  Writ*> 
us  a  poNtal  to-day  .—better  write  now. 

ASK  FOR  FASHION  BOOK  E 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO.     Broadway,  34lh  and  35th  Sis..  New  York 


INFORMATION 
KEOAKULNO 


WANTED 

A    GOOD    FARM 

for  sale.  Not  partictilar  about  location. 
Wish  to  hear  from  owner  only  who 
will  sell  direct  to  buyer.  Give  price, 
description  and  state  when  t>ossesslon 
can  be  had.  Adjeess. 
L.  DARBTSHIKE.  fif  386  C      Rockerter.  N.  T. 


PERFECT  FITTING 


„iS^ 


/  \ 


CLASSESAJH  PRICE 


Wherever  you  live,  you  c.in  buy  accurately  fitted 
gl.i.sses  of  us,  the  m.inufacturers,  at  one-hall  what 
you  would  o.w  elsewhere.  Vou  c.in  wear  our  glasses 
30  days  ana  if  not  perfectly  s,itisf.Tclory,  return  and 
get  your  money.  We  auarantce  •alisfaction  be- 
cause we  exclusively  use  the  Ocularscor'-.  the  only 
reliable  instrument  for  testing 
evfs  at  home.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  our  Mr.  A.  .1.  Shellman. 
for  27  years  in  the  retail  opticii 
business. 

Write  for  large  ilhistratpil 
catalog  and  Ocularscopc,  both 
FRKE  prepaid. 

LEATHER  CASE  FREE 

(or  your  glasses  as  per  our  new 
offer.     Ask  us  al)uut  it. 

SPECIAL  OFFER    Wcwill 
send  KKK.K.a  book  of  chemi- 
cally prepared  tissue  pa|wr  for     A.  .1  SUEI.LMAS 
cleaning  your  glasses  fur  i-cent  stamp. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE   OPTICIANS 

85  Ledyard  BIdf.,  (jraod  Rapid*,  Mick. 
"Itldrtt  and  Ixirgrtl  .Vail  Ordrr  Optical  lloutt." 


Our  ifflofi  ut  Mked  to  mention  Tax  LinRAJiT  Dionr  wben  wrttlnK  to  advtuaiaera. 
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Not  Conipllnientary.  —  "I  suppose.  Bridget,  " 
sail)  Miss  VVoodby  to  the  new  maid,  "you  think  it 
strange  ttiat  one  who  plays  the  piano  so  pertectly 
as  I  do  should  practise  so  much." 

"Yis.  mum."  replied  Bridget,  "shure.  if  'twas 
me  I'd  give  up  in  disgust.  " — Philaiictphia  Press 


SoTnethlng  Just  as  Good.— Ci'sto.mer  an 
book-store)  --"Have  you  Dante's  'Inferno'.'  ' 

Clkkk — "No.  but  I  can  give  you  'Who's  Who  in 
Chicago.'    '--Life. 


Establishing  the  Plural. -Fred,  who  was  four 
years  old,  visited  his  uncle  on  the  farm.  When  he 
came  home  his  father  asked  him  what  had  pleased 
him  the  most. 

"Oh.  I  liked  the  geese.  1  had  such  fun  chasing 
them,  and  we  had  a  gieat  big  goose  for  dinner  one 
day." 

"Well."  said  his  father,  "how  can  you  tell  the 
diflTercnce  between  a  goose  and  geese?" 

"Aw,  that's  easy,'  said  Fred.  "One  geese  , is  a 
goose  and  two  gooses  is  geese."— .Vew  York  Tribune 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

October  i  —The  American  battleship  f^eet  arrives 
in  Manila. 
President  Penna  signs  the  general  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration between  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Octobef  3. — Admiral  Sperry  decides  to  land  no  men 
ai  Manila  oti  account  o[  the  cholera. 
In  a  bailie  in  Mindanao  between  scOUts  and  Moros 
the  former  are  victorious. 

Octdbet  4- — Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  it  is  an- 
nouhced.  will  proclaim  the  independence  of  Bul- 
garia, assuming  the  title  of  Czar  of  the  Bulgars 
and  including  Rumelia  in  his  proclamation. 

Reports  from  Vienna  and  Paris  indicate  that  Aus- 
tria will  soon  anne.x  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina. 

A  hurricane  causes  much  damage  in  Manila. 

'Octobers. — Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  declares 
at  Timova  the  independence  of  the  principality. 

France,  England,  and  Russia  agree  on  united  action 
to  prevent  war  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 

Germany,  it  is  announced,  w-ill  support  Austria- 
Hungary  in  plans  for  the  annexation  by  Austria 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzogovina. 

'October  6. — Wilbur  'Wright,  with  a  passenger  in  bis 
aeroplane,  remains  in  the  air  one  hour,  thus  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  the  $100,000  contract  with 
M.  Weiller. 

October  7  — The  union  of  Crete  and  Greece  is  pro- 
claimed by  a  popular  assembly  in  Canea,  and  a 
decree,  signed  by  five  councillors,  is  issued  saying 
that  henceforth  affairs  will  be  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  Hellenic  Government. 

October  8. — Mobs  shouting  for  war  with  Austria- 
Hungary  fill  the  streets  of  Belgrade,  Servia,  and 
besiege  the  King  in  his  palace. 
China  succeeds  in  borrowing  ;Cs, 000.000  on  favora- 
ble terms  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Peking-Han- 
kow Railroad  bonds. 


Donaestle. 

Ge.veral. 

October  2. — Dr  Koch,  the  noted  German  tubercu- 
losis expert,  has  his  theory  that  bovine  tubercu- 
losis is  not  communicable  to  human  beings  vigor- 
ously combated  at  the  Internationa!  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  in  Washington. 

October  3  — Four  submarines  start  from  Point  Ju- 
dith in  a  run  to  Philadelphia. 

October  7. — Through  a  court  decision  handed  down 
in  Washington,  the  Krupp  Gun  'Company,  of 
Essen.  Germany,  may  sue  the  Government  for  al- 
leged infringement  of  patents  in  making  rifles. 
A  large  grain  elevator,  owned  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  companies, 
explodes  at  Richford,  Vt.,  killing  15  and  causing 
damage  of  $400,000. 

Political. 

October  2  — Mr.  Taft  continues  his  speech-making 
tour  throughout  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 
Judge  George  W.  Bingham  refuses  the  nomination 
for  Governor  made  by    the   Democrats  of   New 
Hampshire. 

October  4. — President  Roosevelt  makes  public  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  written  to  Governor  Haskell  re- 
garding liquor  conditions. 

October  7. — President  Roosevelt  announces  that  he 
will  not  take  the  stump. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr  Taft  meet  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 


f{awes.iiDi((al  nm 


■."^.ffllWWMw*--  y 


OCCASION,  season  and  a  man's  taste  have  a  bearing  on  the 
type  of  hat  worn.     Fall  is  the  time   that  permits  the  greatest 
indulgence  of  fancy,   the   transition   from  the  neglige  to  the 
more  formal   dress    bringing  into  use   both  the  soft  and  stiff  hat. 
Men  find  in  the  Hawes,  von  Gal  Hats  the  style,  the  individuality 
and  the  quality  that  distinguish  them  from  other  makes. 

Every  Hawes,  von  Gal  Hat  guaranteed.     Prices,  $3,  $4  and  $5. 


W^  &re  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3.00  Hats 


■If  not  a/  your  local  dealer's;  write  for  our  new  Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book  "  G."  IVe  will 
■fill  your  order  direct  from  the  factory  if  you  will  indicate  style  wanted  and  give  your  hal 
^ke,  yoitrlieight,  weighl  and  waist  measure.     Add  25  cents  to  cover  cost  of  expressage. 


Factory : 
DANBURY,  Conttfecticu* 


'iMSorporatedV 

1178  ^r<5adway,  New  York 


■Wholesale  Offices 
CHICAGO  BOSTON 


TO   SUCCEED  IN   LIFE 

The  correct  words  to  use  are  readily  found  and 
their  use  explained  in  "  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  Eng 
lish,"  by  Frank  H.  'V'izetelly     Price,  75c.;  by  mail,  83c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  'York 

USE    CORRECT    LANGUAGE 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Health,  Strength  and  Endurance 

Read  Lnngand  Hntele  Cnltnre,  the  most  instruct- 
ive book  ever  published  on  the  vital  subject  of 

BREATHING  AND  EXERCISE 

64  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  200,000  already  sold. 
Correct  and  incorrect  bre.ithing  described  by  dia- 
grams, etc.     Book  sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

^  P.  von  BOECKMANN,  R.  S. 

I8S«  Terminal  Knlldiog,  103  Park  Ave.,  New  Tork 


YOU  CAN  EASILY  SAVE  $8.00 

worth  of  coal  before  Christmns 
by  using  a  Barler  Ideal  Oil 
Heater,  besides  it  is  such  a 
clean  way  of  heating  a  room. 
Why  don't  you  try  one  now  ? 
You  can  save  more  than  it  costs. 
The  95.00  size  will  Inst 
teu  years 

There  is  no  smoke  or  odor.  Heats 
quickly,  saves  money  and  makes  you 
more  comfortable.  Let  us  send  you 
free,  fnl.ler  showing  sizes  andtfrices. 

1/  your  dealer  does  not  sell 
the  genuine  Barler  Oil  Heater, 
be  sure  and  write  us  be/ore  buy- 
ing any  other.  You  can  try 
one  before  you  buy  it. 
A.  C  BARLER  MFG.  CO.,  107  Lake  St.  Chicaco 


COMES  OUT  A  RIBBON 

LIES    FLAT 

ON    THE    BRUSH 


COLGOTE'S 

DENTAL  CREOM 

ANTIStPTlC 

Delicious  i  n>  f  1  a  v  o  r . 

Get  acquainted  through  the 
convenience  of  the  ribbon — 
make  friends  through  the  supe- 
riority of  the  cresun. 

Send  i  cents  for  a  sample  tube. 
COLGATE  &.  GO;, 

Dept  Y.  55  John  Sttet,  New  YoA. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkeart  Digest  wbeit  writing  to  adveitlsers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Winter  Cruises 
toSummerLands 


the 

ORIENT,  MEDITERRANEAN, 

ADRIATIC,  EGYPT  AND  THE 

NILE,    HOLY  LAND,    WEST 

INDIES,  PANAMA  CANAL,  Etc 

Comprehensive  Itineraries;  Splendid 
Cruising  Steamers ;  Attractive  Rates. 

Twenty   years  experience  arranging  and  con- 
ducting   cruises  ensures    efficient  management 

"  MOLTKE  "   Orient  CruUe,  80  day*        (Leaves  N.  Y..  Jan.  28.  09)       $300  upward 
"OCEIANA"  We»t  Indie*  Cruise*.  30  days  (leaves  H.Y..  Jan.  23  4  Feb  27)  150  upward 

Send  for  our  new  illustrated  book,  giving  full  particulars 
of  these  and  other  cruises,  costing  from  $5  per  day  upward 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINE,  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 

Bo«ton  Philadelphia  Chicago  St.  Loui*  San  Francisco 


CLARK'S    CRVISC   OF   THE   "ARABIC" 

16,000  tons.  fine,  lar^je, 
UDDMUull}'  8tead7. 


O  THE  ORIE 


nT 


rphrunr.v  -t  In  April   1 1>.  i  iMMt 

Seveniy-one  days.cosline  only  5400. OU  and  up.  including 
shore  uxcursions.  SPECIAL  FEIATURCS  :  Madeir.i, 
Cadiz,  Se\-ille,  Algiers,  Malta.  19  Days  In  Eg)T<  and  the 
Holy  Land.  ConKtantinople,Athtn.s,Rome.lhe  Riviera, etc. 

(  riilMt   RauDd   Ihr    Harld.   (Irt   16.    'UU 

F.('.CI..%RK.  TlineM  UldK-.  Xew  Vork 


The  Glorious  Orient 

Leisurely    travel,   personal  escort.     Small  party, 
exclusive  arrangements.  Write  for  booklet. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

•iir,     I  II^TII     .11  K..     \K%V     KMtK 


semi=insanEr*eTpS5?A;lb 

.Jii«t  I«n(fi._I!y  Prof.  Grasiiet.  .\I.D.    Cloth.  $2.60  net; 
postpaid,  fl.'b.      loii  ^  iTACMI.LSrOIPiNT,  Krw  York 


NEARLY    READY-ORDER   TO-DAY 


B 


The  New,  O.ve-Volume 

STANDARD 

IBLE  DICTIONARY 

"Worth  more  than  >  •<  ore  of  rxiienBivebooki  "— Bliliop  Ttnreat. 

"Jml  the  Bible   Diol.OBiiry  U>  nf-rl  the  needi  of  Clerfymen  nnd 

laymeu."— Dr.  8te»«rt,  Pre*.  Auburn  TheoL  Seminary. 

RDER  to-day— SAVE  LA 

This  entirely  new,  compact,  re-  /  O 
liable  Bible  Dictionary  will  shortly  be  issued. 
Price  will  be  56.  Place  your  order  to-day  at 
S4.00.  No  money  need  be  sent  till  book  is 
ready.  Can  be  returned  and  money  will  be 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

ORDER   TO-PAY— SAVE  1-3 

FUNK  L  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


AN  IDEAL  FALL  VACATION. 

An  invigorating  five-day  ocean  trip,  restful  and  health- 
giving,  on  magnificent  10,000-ton  ^eamships  with  luxurious 
accommodations  and  an  unsurpassed  cuisine.  A  sojoin  in  the 
half-French,  half-American  city  of  New  Orleans,  always 
brimful  of  intere^.  In  Pullmans  through  the  great  harve^ng 
centers  of  the  South  and  Middle  We^,  visiting  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  other  principal  cities, 
!itopping  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  then  home  after  a  delightful 
lour — fully  reeled — ready  for  busmess. 

Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS 


Choice  of  Several  Rail   Routea  Returning 


Round-Trip    Rate, 
Including    Berth 
and    Meals    on 
Steamer.   $63.00. 


For  full  information  addreu 

L.  H.  NUTTING.  G.  P.  A. 

349  Broadvi^ay 

New  York 


I  THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thiH  rolumn.  to  decide  qneetionsonDoeminB  the 
correct  ua«  of  words,  the  Fonk  A  WaxnalU  8t«adsrd 
Ulotlonar.v  is  conanlted  as  arbiter. 


fe^     The  Lexicof/rapher  doe»  not  antfvxr  nttnuy- 
mow*  communicationti. 


■■  P.  D  .  Lafayette.  La  —  •  What  is  the  imper- 
fect and  past  participle  of  •  light '  to  kindle,  and 
■  light  '  to  dismount  ?  And  what  is  the  dilTereoce  in 
meaning  betwreen  '  pride  '  and  '  vanity  '  ?  " 

The  imperfect  and  the  past  participle  of  both  is 
"lighted''  or  "lit.  ' 

"Pride"  may  be  favorably  applied,  while  "vanity 
always  indicates  shallowness  and  lack  of  reality. 
The  St.^nd.vrd  Dictionary  says  of  "pride  "Un- 
reasonable conceit  as  to  one  s  own  superiority  whether 
as  to  talents,  rank,  beauty,  accomplishments,  or 
other  distinctions, ■■  also,  'a  proper  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity.  "  Of  "vanity"  it  says  "A  feeling  of 
shallow  pride,  especially  as  characteristic  and  mani- 
fested in  an  overwhelming  desire  to  attract  notice 
and  gain  admiration  in  a  small  way  and  ot  slign 
grounds.  Ambitious  display  The  qtiality  or  stal« 
of  being  vain  or  empty  o*  destitute  ot  reality  wort., 
or  capacity  for  studying  one's  nature  or  needs 

•  W  A  K  .  "  Duena  Vista.  Colo  — "  Which  of  the 
expressionsis  correct:  '  Hearts  is  trumps  or  "Hearts 
are  trumps' ?  these  expressions  being  considered  in 
their  relation  to  card  playing." 

The  word  " hearts''  is  used  in  a  distributive  eensc 
suggesting  the  idea  of  many,  it  is  therefore  a  plunL. 
noun  and  should  be  followed  by  a  plural  verb.  The 
expression  "hearts  arc  trumps  '  is  correct 

"Perplexed."  Denver,  Colo.— "Which  is  correct. 
and  why  ?  '  You  would  belter  put  on  your  jacket' 
or  ■  You  had  better  put  on  your  jacket  '  How  are 
'  Afghanistan  '  and  '  Himalaya  '  pronounced  ?  " 

Altho  according  to  grammatical  rule  haJ  better  is 
incorrect,  it  has  been  used  by  writers  of  correct  Eng 
lish  and  it  may  be  found  repeatedly  in  the  English 
classics.  Therefore,  it  is  generally  considered  good 
usage  and  preferable  to  would  better,  which,  tho  cor 
rcct,  is  seldom  heard  and  usually  considered  pedantic 

The  name  Afghanistan  is  pronounced  af-gan"is- 
tan'-all  of  the  as  being  pronounced  like  "a"  in 
"arm.  '  There  is  another  pronunciation  In  vogue 
in  which  the  a's  have  the  sound  of  "a'  in  "at." 
but  it  is  not  preferred.  Himalaya  is  pronounced 
him-a'laya  (first  "a  as  in  "arm  '.  second  and 
third  "as  '  as  in  "sofa")  or   16'ya. 

"  O.  T  G."  Portage  la  Prairie.  Man.—  "  What  is 
the  etymology  of  suffragclU  and  where  did  the  won! 
originate  ?  " 

The  word  suffragette  is  formed  from  the  root 
word  suffrage  and  the  suffix  -etle.  which  fortns  <li- 
minutive  substantives  (as,  wagon,  wagonette),  and 
represents  the  Old  French  -rtte.  the  feminine  form 
which  corresponds  to  the  masculine,  as  in  "cc 
Quet" .  feminine  "coquette  "  It  originated  in  Eng 
land,  where  it  was  first  used  to  designate  the  femi- 
nine agitators  for  woman's  suffrage. 

".I  K.  M.,"  Washington.  Pa. — The  sentence 
■'  Neither  the  woman  nor  I  am  on  trial  here"  is 
correct. 

•  A  C  T  ."  Rembert.  Ala.--"  What  is  the  origin 
of  John  Bull  as  applied  to  the  English?  " 

In  1711a  Scotch  physician  named  John  .\rbuth- 
not  produced  a  humorous  'History  of  John  Hull.  '  a 
satirical  and  political  allegory  in  which  tho  belligerent 
Powers  of  Europe  were  represented  by  John  Bull 
the  clothier  (England).  Nick  Frog  the  linen  draper 
(France),  Louis  Baboon  (Louis  Bourt)on).  etc.  To 
this  characterization  and  application  the  name  now- 
used  to  typify  the  English  owes  its  ongin. 

"J.  C."  Newport.  R.  I.— (1)  As  the  word  •wery 
means  "all.  taken  one  by  one  ;  that  is.  'each,  the 
pronoun  used  in  the  sentence  you  give  should  be  in 
the  singular,  not  the  plural,  c/f  .  "I>ct  every  officer 
have  'iii  report  ready  '  (i)  To  get  around  the  dif- 
ficulty of  sex  to  which  you  lefer.  the  sentence  might 
be  cast  "Let  all  orticcrs  have  their  reports  ready 
But  if  the  sex  of  the  officers  must  be  specified,  then. 
"I^t  each  officer  have  his  or  her  report  ready 
assuming,  of  course,  that  only  one  leport  rs  tK)  he 
made  by  each  individual. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  BRYAN  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTORS 

THE  political  tornado  tliat  was  to  have  bcijiin  twisting  upon  the 
publication  of  the  list  of  Democratic  campaign  gifts  has  not 
materialized.  It  was  expected  on  one  side  that  the  Republican 
editors  would  dissect  the  list  with  such  demoniacal  cunning  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  Bryan  was  in  the  pay  of  financial  pirates ; 
while  it  was  just  as  confidently  believed,  on  the  other,  that  the  list 
would  show  such  pellucid  political  purity,  as  contrasted  with  the 
dark  and  mysterious  secrecy  of  the  Republicans,  that  the  resulting 
storm  of  indignation  would  sweep  away  the  Republican  fences  like 
straw.  That  is  what  the  papers  prepared  us  for.  Well,  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  the  list  was  given  out,  and  while  there  have  been 
some  mutterings  of  thunder  and  occasional  "heat-lightning  "  on 
each  side,  the  dread  tornado  has  not  yet  developed. 

Some  anti-Br>-an  papers  are  pointing  to  the  fac*^^  that  tlie  largest 
Democratic  contributor,  and  the  only  one  to  give  as  much  as 
$5,000,  is  Charles  J.  Hughes,  a  corporation  attorney  of  Denver, 
who  is  manning  for  the  Senate  and  who  has  been  bitterly  denounced 
by  Judge  Lindsay,  of  juvenile-court  fame.  The  Republican  press 
are  not  dwelling  upon  tliis  point  very  strongly,  however,  for.  as 
one  observer  notes,  their  t)wn  list  is  not  out  yet,  and  they  are  not 
sure  that  it  does  not  contain  something  worse.  Among  the  names 
noticed  by  the  press  as  absent  from  the  list  are  those  of  such 
prominent  Democrats  as  Alton  B.  f'arker,  David  B.  Hill,  Thomas 
F.  Ryan,  Charles  F.  Murphy,  James  Kerr,  Joseph  Bailey,  John 
Sharp  Williams,  Champ  Clark,  Senators  Rayner  and  Bacon.  (Gov- 
ernor Haskell,  and  Candidate  Kern.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Ridder,  the  new  Democratic  treasurer,  has  given  $35,000.  but  his 
name  is  not  071  the  list,  as  the  money  did  not  go  through  the  hands 
of  the  National  Committee.  The  list  contains  the  names  of  343 
subscribers  who  gave$icoor  more  each,  the  total  amounting  to 
$90,712.  In  all  some  50.000  have  given  contributions,  the  grand 
total,  together  with  $4J,5oo  left  over  from  tlie  Denver-Convention 
fund,  reaching  the  sum  of  $248,567.55. 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  Cominercinl  {V\\\.).  and  some  other 
papers  think  it  possible  that  Mr.  Ridder's  gift  may  not  be  the  only 
one  that  is  not  included  in  the  list.  Many  businessmen  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  while  the  national 
committees  of  the  two  parties  may  not  handle  their  peace-offerings, 
the  Congressional  candidates  who  will  have  a  say  in  framing  the 
schedules  may  have  been  "seen."  "A  long  and  in  some  ways  a 
sad  experience."  remarks  The  Globe,  shows  that  politicians  arc 
not  "above  making  sucii  wholesome  side  arrangements."  The 
Coitmurcial  ol)serves  : 

"As  we  have  before  this  pointed  out,  tlie  proliibition  l)y  Federal 
law  of  campaign  contributions  ])y  corporations  is  a  matter  ver\ 


easy  of  evasion  and  in  many  more  ways  tlian  one.  A  corporation 
anywhere  in  the  country  may  lawfully  contribute  money  for  tlie 
election  of  a  governor  or  of  county  officers — and  thus  the  treasuries 
of  State,  county,  and  district  campaign  committees  may  easily  be 
enriched  as  were  national-committee  treasuries  up  to  this  year; 
and  a  national  committee  may  draw  on  these  State  and  other  com- 
mittees for  funds  just  as  these  lesser  committees  were  in  tiu;  lialiit 
of  drawing  on  national  committees  in  the  past. 

"  Is  the  new  law  only  to  work  out  a  reversal  of  the  old  processes  t  " 

The  absence  of  any  great  to-do  over  the  publication  of  the  list 
of  gifts  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  neither  party  has  a 
fund  large  enougli  to  warrant  a  serious  ciiarge  of  corruption.  As 
the  W'ashington  Times  (hid.)  says  : 

"The  talk  about  tlie  significance  of  the  pul^lication  of  contri'.ju- 
tions  is  worthless  when  nobody  is  getting  any  contributions  wort., 
publishing.  Both  parties  have  been  about  equally  blamewartiiy 
in  the  past,  and  with  about  equal  reluctance  they  have  reform  "d 
this  year.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  professions  of  moral 
superiority  are  not  entitled  to  any  consideration." 

The  leanness  of  tlie  campaign  purses  is  attributed  by  the  Wasii- 
ington  Tost  (Ind.)  to  apathy.      But — 

"When  a  real  issue  shall  come,  as  it  will  come  some  day,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  money  for  tiie  campaign  chest,  and  the  future 
will  see  many  a  campaign  like  that  of  i860  or  tliat  of  1896;  but 
the  people  refuse  to  go  into  hysteria  in  190.S  over  the  puny  little 
questions  that  divide  the  two  parties.  The  game  is  not  worth  tlie 
candle." 

The  campaign  may  teacli  us  a  xaluable  lesson,  the  Philadelpiiia 
Tedder  (liid.)  believes  : 

"  If  it  shall  once  be  demonstrateil  tliat  all  this  supposed  necessity 
for  vast  campaign  funds  was  a  delusion  and  a  fraud,  and  that  fair 
expression  of  the  popular  will  can  be  better  obtained  without  the 
use  of  money — whether  'legitimate  '  or  otherwise — the  country  will 
have  made  a  forward  step  more  important  and  valuable  than  all 
our  boasted  legislative  reforms.  The  campaign  fund  is  really  a 
modern  abuse,  unknown  to  earlier  generations.  It  is  no  more 
needed  now  than  then.  It  is  less  needed,  in  fact,  as  the  general 
intelligence  is  raised  and  means  of  communication  improved  and 
the  mass  of  the  voters  grow  more  capable  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves. Organization  and  enthusiasm  are  not  to  be  despised,  but 
that  these  are  mainly  a  matter  of  finance  is  absolutely  wrong,  and 
the  nearer  we  get  to  a  moneyless  campaign  the  nearer  we  shall 
approach  to  a  free  suffrage  and  an  honest  election." 

.\  sample  of  the  Democratic  comment  on  the  list  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  editorial  from  the  Atlanta  L'oiisliliitii'ii  : 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  present  campaign,  but  no  one  of  them  has  appealed 
more  strongly  to  the  average  voter  than  the  fact  that  on  the  one 
side  stands  the  party  of  the  people,  ready  at  all  time  to  make 
known    just  whence  it  derives  every  dollar  and   what  it  is  to  be 
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spent  for.  while  on  tlie  other  side  stands  the  party  of  special  privi- 
lege which  surrounds  its  contriijutions  with  a  cloud  of  mystery. 
We  do  not  know  who  has  sent  in  the  various  amounts.  There  are 
strong  reasons  lor  believing  that  some  of  them  have  come  from 
concerns  which  are  closely  allied  to  .Standard  (^il,  and  in  this  day 
of  general  e.\posures  this  is  a  dangerous  imputation. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  American  politics,  perhaps,  was  such 
a  proposition  made  as  that  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
Republican  party,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  publish  these  con- 


THE  "barefoot  campaign''  up-to-date. 

—  Heaton  in  the  Chicago  /n/cr  Ocean. 

tributions  after  the  election.  One  would  think  that  in  common 
decency,  recognizing  the  empty  sham  of  it  all,  the  party  of  special 
privilege  would  be  ashamed  to  make  any  such  proposition.  And 
yet  the  fact  is  that  they  attempt  to  justify  the  expediency  of  keep- 
ing secret  these  contributions  until  after  the  election. 

"The  Democratic  party  takes  a  very  different  view  of  the  ethics 
of  the  campaign.  VVe  are  not  content  to  let  the  American  people 
know  after  the  election  just  how  the  battle  was  won  and  lost.  VVe 
want  the  honest  voters  to  know  in  advance  who  is  supplying  the 
sinews  of  war 


"Mr.  Bryan  has  emphasized  this  point  wherever  he  has  spoken, 
and  the  hearty  response  with  which  it  has  been  met  shows  that 
the  heart  of  the  American  people  is  still  in  the  right  place.  They 
are  not  willing  to  be  a  party  to  secret  contributions  from  the  privi- 
leged interests.  They  want  every  transaction  to  be  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day.  and  they  are  working  to  that  end." 

An  ingenious  anti-Bryan  interpretation  of  the  list  is  given  thus 
l)y  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.) : 

"  Mr.  Bryan's  much-vaunted  publicity  for  campaign  contributions 
recoils  upon  himself.  The  list  of  contributors  to  the  fund  made 
public  yesterday  affords  proof  positive  that  Mr.  Bryan  has  made  a 
.spiritless  campaign.  He  has  incessantly  appealed  to  the  people, 
to  the  plain  people.  But  the  languid  state  of  his  campaign  fund 
shows  that  he  has  put  no  enthusiasm  into  their  hearts.  He  has 
not  in.spired  them  with  any  particular  desire  to  see  him  elected. 
Proclaiming  in  advance  that  no  large  contributions  would  be  re- 
ceived, he  besought  the  people  to  send  in  contributions,  small 
contributions.  He  and  his  campaign  workers  wanted  his  fund  to 
represent  a  great  popular  uprising  for  Bryan.  His  appeal  has  not 
been  heeded,  his  fund  is  a  failure,  and  the  inevitable  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  it  is  that  his  campaign  is  a  failure. 

"  It  appears  tiiat  S90.000  of  his  fund,  made  up  of  contributions 
of  $100  and  more,  represents  the  enthusiasm  and  the  generosity  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  individual  contributors.  Krom  con- 
tributors sending  not  less  than  Sioo  the  sum  of  $115,355  ^^''^s  re- 
ceived. All  told,  out  of  the  seven  million  or  more  voters  upon 
whose  support  Mr.  Bryan  has  confidently  counted.  or.Iy  fifty  thou- 
sand have  felt  sufficient  interest  in  his  election  to  help  him  along 
with  their  money,  and  many  of  these  were  contributors  to  the 
dollar  fund." 


MR.  TAFT'S  INVASION  OF  THE  SOUTH 

T\  /TANY  people  are  wondering  whether  Mr.  Taft  feels  already 
■'•'■•-  assured  of  election,  since,  admitting  that  "we  may  not  get 
a  single  electoral  vote  in  the  South,"  he  nevertheless  takes  time 
during  these  crucial  days  of  the  campaign  for  his  speaking-jaunt 
of  last  week  into  that  unresponsive  territory.  His  action,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by  his  party  managers,  establishes 
a  new  precedent,  no  Republican  Presidential  candichate  having 
ever  before  personally  carried  his  campaign  into  the  "solid  South." 
Maryland.  Kentucky,  and  West  V'irginia  are  within  the  fighting 
zone,  and  the  tour  of  those  .States  may  bear  some  fruit,  says  the 
Washington  ]-l-,u-iiiii{^  Slav  (Rep.)  ;  but  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
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THE    DEAD  AND   WOUNDED, 

We're  having  a  real  campaign  after  all. 
—Porter  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


AFTER    THE   MUU-SLINGING. 

—  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


CLEANING    UP. 


time  spent  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  was  "time 
wasted."  "Possibly  Mr.  Taft's  trip  into  these  three  States  will 
be  barren  of  immediate  political  results,"  admits  the  Cincinnati 
Times  Star,  Mr.  Charles  Taft's  paper,  which  adds  that  "  even  if 
this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  visit  will  not  necessarily  be  without 
its  ultimate  advantages." 

The  candidate's  own  explanation  of  his  course — characterized 
by  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  as  Quixotic  but  creditable — 
is  that  he  wished  to  remind  the  Southern  people  that  "they  are  a 
part  of  the  Union,"  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  their  interests  to  "re- 
main a  perpetual  asset  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  to  be  de- 
livered en  bloc  no  matter  what  the  issue  or  interest  at  stake."  Nine 
out  of  ten  practical  politicians,  thinks  The  Republican,  will  con- 
demn Mr.  Taft's  Southern  trip  as  a  throwing  away  of  time. 

Speaking  in  Tennessee  Mr.  Taft  referred  to  the  South 's  con 
servatism  and  to  the  tradition  which  held  it  in  the  Democratic 
ranks      He  went  on  to  say  : 

"  I  am  here  to  see  if  we  can  not  make  a  beginning  of  disturbing 
that  tradition  and  relegating  it  to  the  place  where  useless  traditions 
ought  to  be.  The  enormous  mdustrial  expansion  of  the  South 
which  has  taken  place  since  1895,  and  largely  under  the  auspices 
of  Republican  Administration,  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  demon- 
strate to  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  South  that  their  logical  position 
is  in  the  party  which  makes  such  prosperity  possible.  Right  here 
in  the  center  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  South,  does  it 
need  an  argument  to  convince  you  that  the  protective  system  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  continuance  and  maintenance  of  your 
prosperity? 

"  There  are  a  great  many  men  in  the  South,  and  doubtless  many 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  who  are  not  strict  Democrats.  They 
are  to  be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  is  going  to 
vote  for  me.  The  second  class  is  not  going  to  vote  at  all.  And 
the  third  class  is  going  to  vote  for  my  opponent  and  hope  that  I 
will  be  elected.  I  think,  my  friends,  that  you  know,  as  I  know, 
that  that  is  a  fair  statement  So  I  have  come  here  to  see  if  I  can 
not  convince  the  latter  two  classes  that  what  they  ought  to  do  is  to 
come  right  out  and  just  take  their  first  cold  bath  in  leaving  tradi- 
tions that  naturally  are  dear  to  their  hearts  and  come  right  into  the 
party  whose  principles  they  approve." 

This,  according  to  his  brother's  paper,  is  not  political  rainbow- 
chasing      Thus  we  read : 

"The  South  was  enthusiastic  over  Bryan  in  1896,  but  it  is  not 
enthusiastic  over  him  to-day.  A  number  of  Southern  States  will 
take  him,  if  they  take  him  at  all,  as  an  unavoidable  evil.     In  some 


of  these  States,  Virginia  particularly,  there  are  thousands  of  Demo- 
crats who  will  vote  the  National  Republican  ticket  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  this  year.  Many  of  these  men  still  consider 
themselves  Democrats.  They  may  still  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
locally — but  they  balk  at  Bryan. 

"  It  is  because  there  are  so  many  men  of  this  way  of  thinking  in 
the  South  that  we  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Taft's  visit  to  Dixie  can 
properly  be  described  as  political  rainbow-chasing.  Never  since 
reconstruction  days  has  there  been  such  a  chance  for  Republican 
electoral  votes  south  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky.  Of  course,  the 
titanic  Kern  has  been  touring  through  that  country — but  even  that 
fact  does  not  finally  persuade  us  that  the  Republican  cause  in  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  is  anything  less  than  cheer- 
ful this  year." 

Southern  Democratic  comment  shows,  for  the  most  part,  a  friend- 
ly spirit  toward  Mr.  Taft  but  an  unshaken  determination  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan.  "  Mr.  Taft  is  an  amiable  gentleman  of  pleasing 
personality,"  says  the  Nashville  Afnericatt ;  but  it  reminds  its 
readers  that  he  stands  on  a  platform  which  condemns  as  "unfair, 
un-American,  and  repugnant  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  "  all 
devices  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  "for  reasons  of  color 
alone."     Moreover — 

"  Mr.  Taft  is  in  favor  of  reducing  Southern  representation.  That 
would  materially  reduce  the  South 's  strength  in  Congress.  He 
favors  reducing  the  South's  power  to  defend  its  beliefs  or  of  for- 
cing it  to  accept  views  in  which  he  believes.  The  Southern  voter 
who  votes  for  him  must  do  so  with  this  knowledge  if  he  claims  to 
be  intelligent.  The  proposition  to  reduce  Southern  representa- 
tion had  few  advocates  at  first.  They  have  grown  in  number^ 
however,  and  States  like  Ohio  demand  it;  the  National  Republi- 
can platform  declares  for  it  and  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  singles  out  that  plank  of  the  platform  and  says  :  '  I  stand 
with  my  party  squarely  on  that  plank  in  the  platform.' 

"Let  a  Southern  vState  vote  the  Republican  ticket  and  it  will  be 
considered  an  indorsement  of  that  platform  declaration.  If  the 
Republicans  win  by  a  narrow  margin  in  this  election  they  will  seek 
to  enforce  reduction  of  Southern  representation.  They  will  have 
a  President  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  movement." 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  .Vews,  writing  sympathetically  of  Mr.  Taft's 
trip  before  the  event,  guaranteed  him  a  courteous  reception  and  a 
patient  hearing,  but  can  promise  him  only  disappointment  if  he  is 
looking  for  votes.  The  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  is 
one  of  the  few  Democratic  organs  to  regard  the  incident  as  one 
demanding  an  outburst  of  partizan  eloquence.     To  quote  in  part . 

"Men  of  North  Carolina  who  are  men  of  convictions  .  What  do 
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y<iii  iliink  of  lliis  declaratitm.'  ^  on  may  live  here  in  the  'Union.' 
l)iit  YOU  are  denied  beinj;;;  'apart  of  the  nation'  unles.s  you  will  'vote 
lurthe  kepnl)licaii  party.'  which  put  Kecon.struction  upon  you  and 
,dl   it>.  \v.'iv,   111.,   iitMied   your   .Suite   and  other  .Soutliern  State.s 

wor^e  tiian  Kngland 
treated  Ireland,  and  in 
I  lie  present  cainpaijjii 
t  lireatens  to  decrease  your 
representation  in  Con 
L^ress  because  you  will 
not  kiss  the  hand  that 
smites  by  voting  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  }lowdo 
\()u  like  a  candidate  or  a 
jjarty  which  shows  such 
an  unjust  and  hostile  at- 
titude ?  .   .   . 

"No,  Mr.  Taft,  the 
.South  does  not  need  you 
to  come  here  to  tell  it  that 
it  is  geographically  in 
the  I'nion  and  can  get  in 
the  nation  if  it  will  join 
the  Republican  party, 
and  that  its  peojile  may 
have  'influence'  if  they 
will  sell  their  birthright 
lor  a  mess  of  pottage. 
They  know  they  are  in 
the  rnion  and  they  are 
proud  of  it.  The  only 
thing  they  are  ashamed  ot 
is  that  Republican  Ad- 
luinistrations  put  upon 
them  corrupt,  incompe- 
tent, and  sorry  men  as 
office-holders  and  treat 
them  as  despised  colo- 
nists to  be  e.xploifed  and 
servia's  wari.ikk  crown  prince.  disregarded.     As    to    the 

.All  IressiiiK  the  crowd  chunoring  for  \\.ir  insult  that  they  will  get 
at  th^  palace  uate  he  said:  "  Tor  him  «h„       .jnfluence'  by  a  sacrifice 

of  principle,  they  did  not 
yield    to    this  temiUation 
in  the  days  of  dire  ])<)verty  and  will    not  be  even    tempted    by    it 

now  that  they  are  more  prosjierous 

"The  Republican  party  can  never  make  any  headway  in  the 
.South  until  it  treats  the  .South  as  well  as  any  other  part  ol  the 
I  iiion,  quits  tilling  the  offices  with  its  worst  men,  quits  buying 
second-class  Democrats  with  office,  and  quits  telling  the  people 
that  the  only  way  the  .South  can  get  'influence  '  is  to  join  a  ])arty 
that  in  its  declarations  threatens  to  rob  the  South  of  a  portion  of 
its  ]>resent  small  part  in  its  jjarticipation  in  government." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  .Atlanta  Constitution,  however,  the  chief 
barrier  between  the  Republican  party  and  Southern  sentiment  is 
the  tarilt.  "While  the  Democracy  remains  true  to  the  cause  of  the 
people  as  opposed  to  the  Republican  leaning  to  that  of  the  special 
interests,  there  is  no  loice  that  can  ])ry  the  .South  away  from  its 
allegiance." 

Turning  to  the  .Soulhirn  Kei)ubliiaii  comment,  we  find  the  Louis- 
ville//<////// suggesting  that,  had  Mr.  Taft's  course  been  followed 
more  generally  years  ago.  "the  solid  .South  might  have  been  seri- 
(ni-lv  fractured  ixililically  bclore  this."  Tiic  Utralit  goes  on  to 
s.iv  ; 

".Mr.  lirvan  is  iiii  lined  to  ignore  the  South.  He  is  presuming 
on  its  soliflity.  He  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  visit  it  or  present  his 
viesvs  to  its  people.  Hut  Mr.  Bryan  underestimates  the  change  of 
attitude  on  the  i)art  of  the  Southern  voter.  He  is  no  longer  the 
jirejudired  and  unthinking  individual  that  he  may  have  been  in 
former  years.  He  no  longer  looks  upon  Re])ublicanism  as  a  dev- 
ilish invention  contrived  to  flout  his  traditions  aiul  place  the  yoke 
of  negro  domination  ujxin  his  neck.  Indeed  he  is  beginning  to 
entertain  suspicions  that  Mr.  IJryan  can  not  be  trusted  in  the  mat- 
ter of  |)andering  to  the  negro  vote,  and  the  Nebraskan's  refusal  to 
face  the  South  an<l  his  evasi(»n  of  Tom  Watson's  direct  charges  of 


\Miiild  die  I  wish  life;  for  him  who  would  liv 
I  wish  death." 


seeking  coloreil  support  by   the   prt)mise  of    i).itronage  have  not 
allayed  suspicions." 

The  Republican  press  in  the  North  also  lind  much  to  praise  \\: 
Mr.  Taft's  course.  "The  ne.xt  President  is  dt)ing  work  on  his  tinal 
campaign  tour  which  will  bear  fruit  long  after  his  election."  confi- 
dently as.serts  the  Cleveland  I'lain  Dealer,  referring  especially  to 
the  South.  It  adds  that  the  .Southern  trip  would  be  bad  general- 
ship "if  the  battle  for  the  Republican  ticket  were  not  so  well  in 
hand  in  the  really  doubtful  States  cf  the  North."  Says  the  I'hila- 
delj)liia  J'ress  : 

"The  .South  has  been  so  solidly  Democratic  that  it  has  always 
been  felt  that  no  effort  could  change  it,  tho  in  the  last  dozen  years 
-Maryland,  Kentucky,  aiul  Missouri  have  broken  away,  if  not  per- 
manently, at  least  ho])efully.  In  this  campaign  all  three  of  the.se 
States  are  in  the  doubtful  column  by  the  consent  of  all  who  are 
well  informed  as  to  the  situation. 

"  If  these  .States  could  be  carried  for  Republican  candidates,  as 
tliey  have  been,  why  not  others  ?  Why  should  the  interests  ol 
Tennessee  or  \'irginia  or  North  Carolina  be  different  from  these 
of  Kentucky  or  Maryland  or  Missouri  .'  For  the  matter  of  that, 
why  shoidd  the  interest  of  any  Southern  State  be  different  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  country  when  it  comes  to  the  consideration 
of  national  questions  ?  Before  the  slavery  issue  divided  the  coun- 
try on  sectional  lines  the  .South  was  largely  for  protection.  It  has 
many  more  reasons  for  sujjjjorting  that  jjolicy  now  than  it  had  in 
the  old  days." 

TRAMPLING  ON  THE  BERLIN  TREATY 

\  1,  THO  the  Balkan  crisis  seems  to  begetting  further  and  further 
■*  *-  away  from  the  possibilities  of  war,  the  changing  attitudes 
of  the  governments  involved  and  the  careful  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing everywhere  evident  still  keep  the  situation  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  the  American  pre.ss.  Two  phases  of  the  imbroglio  have 
commanded  more  than 
usual  attention  in  this 
country,  namely.  the 
probable  outcome  of  the 
international  conference 
wliich  Kngland,  Russia, 
and  France  are  promot- 
ing to  determine  the  is- 
sues involved,  and  the  ir- 
iei)aral)le  setback  which 
the  breaking  of  the  Berlin 
Tieaty  has  administered 
to  international  good 
faith.  The  first  of  these 
is.  so  far,  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  e.xpectancy  and 
conjecture.  The  three 
nations  mentioned  have 
as  yet  only  reached  an 
agreement  on  a  program 
to  lie  submitted  to  the 
otlur  Bowers  as  the  basis 
for  discussion  by  the  pro- 
l)osrd  I'.uiopean  confer- 
enci . 

Tile       second      i)hase, 
however,    is  now  a  mat- 
ter of   international    his- 
toiy.     Austria's  astound- 
ing V  iolation  of  her  treaty 
vows  and  (iermany's  ap- 
parent   approval   of   this   breach   of   faith   have   raised   a  heated 
discussion    in  this   country  as  to  the   real    working  value   of  in 
ternational    treaties  in  general.     "It  cannot  be  denied  that  cur- 
rent performances  in  the  Balkans  afford  some  excuse  for  a  cynical 


TlVNlIK     I'ASIIA. 
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or  a  pessimistic  view  of  international  faith."  remarks  oiic  writer. 
"Tiie  present  crisis  is  a  sorry  commentary  vi\Hm  an  epocli  whicii 
has  been  hailed  as  making  the  beginning  of  a  reign  of  international 
law  anil  arbitration."  says  the  Philadelphia  /uufgt/  ;  and  the  New 
\'otV.  Journal  fl/  Cojft /fierce  believes  that  there  can  be  no  question 
that  recent  events  in  Eastern  Europe  have  cast  a  damper  on  the 
hopes  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote  the  interests  of  peace 
.md  popular  welfare  by  a  policy  of  gradual  disarmament."  T/w 
/.et/ja^er  continues  : 

"  If  the  sanctity  and  binding  force  of  treaties  could  be  guaran- 
teed, or  if  there  could  be  assured  some  orderly  method  for  the 
modification  of  settlements  which  may  in  the  course  of  time  be- 
come antiquated  or  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  time  or  of  the  peo- 
l)le  affected  by  them,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  progress  toward 
a  higher  plane  of  international  morality. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  justify  such  a  hope, 
nor  to  sustain  the  supposition  that  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  will  have  the  resolution  to  insist,  and  to  support  their  de- 
mand, that  Austria-Hungary  shall  come  to  the  proposed  congress 
of  the  Powers  with  clean  hands.  If  they  took  such  a  stand,  Ger- 
many could  hardly  hold  aloof,  and  Austria  would  be  unable  to 
refuse  to  restore  the  status  quo.  Great  Britain  and  France,  how- 
ever, reveal  by  their  rumored  determination  to  increase  their  arma- 
ments a  want  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  treaties  rather  than  a  de- 
termination to  force  their  strict  observance.  The  latter  course 
would  make  for  perfect  peace,  but  new  compromises  and  shifty 
expedients,  coupled  with  further  steps  along  the  road  to  national 
insolvency  for  some  of  the  Powers,  are  the  best  that  can  be  hoped 
for  from  a  new  congress." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  bringing  the  matter  of  treaties  down 
to  a  present-day  commercial  basis,  accuses  the  Powers  of  a  cold 
and  matter-of-fact  reckoning  of  the  price  of  peace.     We  read  : 

"Of  the  wrongfulne.ss  of  Bulgaria's  and  Austria-Hungary's 
actions,  especially  the  latter's,  there  is  no  room  for  rational  ques- 
tion. They  have  flagrantly  broken  a  treaty,  repudiatt'da  contract, 
to  which  one  of  them  was  a  conspicuous  signatory  party  and  of 
which  both  have  been  beneficiaries.  They  are  both  deserving  of 
the  rebuke  and  the  material  penalty  of  outraged  law.  Neither  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  other  signatories  could,  if  they  so  elected, 
inflict  a  fitting  rebuke  and  penalty,  by  compelling  the  entire  un- 
doing of  the  unlawful  acts,  and  in  addition  exacting  apology  and 
substantial  forfeit  for  the  flouting  of  the  will  of  Europe  and  the 
moral  sense  of  the  world.  But  they  do  not  exercise  that  power, 
and  each  day  makes  it  seem  less  probable  that  they  will  do  so. 


"Perhaps  they  arc  right.  If  tlie  other  six  signatory  Powers 
could  and  would  act  together  for  tlie  vindication  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  thus  assuring  the  prompt  coercion  of  the  lawbreaking 
states,  eitiier  through  tiie  mere  siiow  or  througii  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  military  force,  that  course  should  almost  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed. But  the  improbability  of  securing  and  maintaining  such 
action  is  so  great,  and  the  danger  is  so  grave  of  plunging  a  great 
part  of  Europe  into  a  war  of  immeasurable  devastation,  that  there 
seems  to  be  justification  for  considering  the  advisability  of  adopt- 
ing some  other  course,  even  one  which  permits  evildoers  to  have 
their  way  for  a  price. 

"The  whole  situation  suggests  the-  ])rire  wliicli  must  \w  i)aicl  for 
peace,  or,  shall  we  say,  for  justice.'" 

The  ^\\\Q.7\.%o  Inter  Ocean ,  alarmed  by  the  rumor  that  the  "  Presi- 
dent is  deeply  moved  by  what  he  considers  a  monstrous'  viola- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Treaty,"  takes  the  opportunity  to  warn  its  read- 
ers that  "affairs  of  the  Balkans  are  strictly  none  of  our  business." 
To  quote  : 

"The  United  States  is  in  no  way  a  party  to  the  Berlin  Treaty,  is 
in  no  way  interested  in  its  maintenance  or  destruction,  and  is  not 
affronted  by  its  modification  or  downright  abrogation,  no  matter 
how  brought  about. 

"No  American  interests  are  menaced.  In  the  Balkans  we  have 
no  political  stake.  We  have  .some  scattering  commercial  relations 
and  tliere  are  in  those  countries  the  usual  number  of  American 
missionaries  and  residents.  None  of  these  are  in  any  way  threat- 
ened. They  will  undoubtedly  fare  better  under  the  better  govern- 
ment which  is  promised  by  the  rearrangement.  The  affairs  of 
the  Balkans  are  strictly  none  of  our  business." 


THE  PRESIDENCY  AS  A  PARTY  ASSET 

TJ)KESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  recent  plunge  into  the  parti- 
-'-  zan  warfare  of  the  campaign  has  raised  a  question  wider 
than  that  of  its  effect  upon  the  political  situation.  Altho  rumors 
that  the  President  would  probably  take  the  stump  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Taft  have  subsided,  the  echoes  of  his  epistolary  duel  witli  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  are  still  faintly  reverberating  through  the  press, 
and  independent  and  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  papers  are 
questioning  the  propriety  of  his  high  office  being  carried  into  the 
range  of  the  mud-slinging.  Mr.  Bryan  himself  protests  vigorously 
against  "an  office  which  belongs  to  the  whole  people  "  being  used 


brvan's   opportumtv. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

RI\AL   ATTRACTIONS. 


THE    PRESIDENTIAL    RACE. 

—  McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  TrUnine. 
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"as  a  party  asset,"  and  even  foreign  papers  comment  upon  ilie 
situation  with  a  considerable  show  of  interest. 

"  Nothing  in  this  business  has  been  stranger  to  English  notions," 
remarks  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  "than  the  manner 
in  wiiich  the  President  has  plunged  into  the  controversy  to  cham- 
pion his  own  party  at  a  time  when  he  might  naturally  have  held 
himself  aloof  from  the  rough-and-tumble  of  the  election  fighting." 
This  comment  leads  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  to  point 
out  that  neither  the  French  President  nor  the  English  King  has  to 
play  the  double  role  of  party  leader  and  head  of  the  nation  whicli 
is  the  part  of  our  Chief  Executive.  But  even  in  the  latter  case, 
adds  this  paper,  "when  a  President  is  not  nominated  to  succeed 
himself,  his  partizan  role  should  tend  rapidly  toward  extinguish- 
ment "  ;  otherwise,  "the  Presidential  office  faces  its  greatest  peril 
of  being  degraded,  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  half  of  the  people,  into 
a  mere  'party  asset.'"  "It  is  strongly  felt  among  all  classes  of 
American  citizens,"  asserts  the  Washington  /Avv/A/ (Ind.),  "that 


Ml  lh»  courtay  of  "  Harpcr'i  Weekly." 

TEDDY   REVERE. 

"  Ready  to  ride  and  sjjread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

--  Kemble  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

the  Presidential  office  should  not  be  merely  partizan,  and  that  it 
is  an  unfortunate  misuse  of  its  powers  and  influence  to  devote 
them  to  the  interests  of  a  particular  candidate  or  party,"  And  the 
Philadelphia  J'ublic  Ledger  (Ind.)  claims  to  find  "among  all 
Democrats  and  among  a  large  number  of  Republicans  "  a  feeling 
that  "the  President  of  the  I'nited  States  should  not  exhibit  him- 
self as  a  party  manager." 

President  Roosevelt's  participation  in  the  campaign,  declares 
the  Huffalo  Times  (l^cm.),  has  been  "a  deliberate,  repeated,  monu- 
mental violation  of  the  most  cherished  American  traditions." 
Such  comments  from  the  Democratic  press,  together  with  Mr. 
liryan's  reiterated  protests,  lead  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  back 
into  history  in  search  of  Democratic  precedents.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, it  recalls,  "not  only  dictated  his  .succes.sor,  but  his  successor's 
successor,  and  by  a  nice  little  gentleman's  agreement  brought  it 
about  that  the  Presidency  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  three  \'irginian 
neighbors  for  twenty-four  years  at  a  stretch."  It  also  mentions 
Andrew  Jackson,  "who  put  aside  the  leading  candidate  for  suc- 
cession because  of  a  personal  feud,  dictated  the  nomination  and 
election  of  the  man  of  his  own  choice,  and  so  dominated  the  poli- 
cies of  his  Administration  that  historians  with  one  accord  have 
called  the  period  of  twelve  years  of  Jackson  and  Van  Huren  'the 


Jacksonian  era."  "  The  power  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wields,  it  adds, 
is  not  the  power  of  office-holding  retainers,  but  is  "the  personal 
prestige  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and  one  of  the  most  deservedly 
popular  personalities  in  the  whole  history  of  American  politics." 
In  another  editorial,  waxing  ironical  over  "Marse  Henry  "Wat- 
terson"s  statement  that  "the  White  House  is  already  the  palace  of 
a  king,"  says  : 

"  Roosevelt  tlie  Tyrant  enthroned  by  a  mi.sguided  populace  not 
only  in  Washington  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  Roosevelt  the 
Tyrant  arrogantly  forcing  upon  a  free  people  what  they  want, 
arrogantly  employing  the  right  of  free  speech  to  speak  to  a  free 
people  on  behalf  of  his  friend  and  coworker  in  the  arrogant  task 
of  effecting  reforms  demanded  by  the  people  ;  Roosevelt  the  Ty- 
rant, corrupt  and  trusted,  arrogant  and  beloved  ;  Roosevelt  the 
Tyrant  of  the  People,  by  the  People,  and  for  the  People--is  this 
not  enough  to  breed  dreams  of  dire  cataclysms  and  civil  wars  in 
the  hungry  void  of  that  organized  appetite  for  office  called  the 
Democratic  party  .' " 

The  President's  side  of  the  argument  is  set  forth  in  a  Washing- 
ton dispatch  from  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  to  the  Chicago  Kecorti- 
Ilerald.  According  to  Mr.  Wellman  President  Roosevelt  believes 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  everything  in  his  power  "within  the  limits 
of  propriety  and  dignity,"  to  bring  about  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft. 
The  President's  position,  says  Mr.  Wellman,  is  this  : 

"First,  he  is  President  of  the  United  States.  Second,  he  is  the 
official  head  of  the  Republican  party.  In  this  country  we  have  a 
.system  of  government  by  party.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  is  a  prod- 
uct of  it.  As  the  leader  of  his  party  he  has  a  responsibility 
second  only  to  his  responsibility  as  head  of  the  state.  As  Presi- 
dent he  would  not  use  the  power  of  his  office.  That  is,  he  would 
not  dictate  to  office-holders  or  employ  the  machinery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  about  the  election  of  any  man.  Hut  as  head  of 
the  party  he  holds  that  he  has  a  right  to  express  his  opinions,  to 
speak  or  write  as  he  may  choose.  If  the  fact  that  he  is  President 
of  the  United  States  gives  to  what  he  writes  or  says  an  im])ortance 
and  influence  which  would  not  be  carried  by  his  word  as  a  private 
citizen,  that  is  no  fault  of  his.  As  the  President  views  it,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  his  right  to  speak  or  write,  but  as  to  what  he  writes 
or  says,  whether  or  not  it  is  correct,  patriotic,  making  for  good 
government,  a  power  used  to  a  good  end.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  feels  to  some  extent  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
aimed  at  him  on  account  of  his  activity  in  the  campaign.  If  he 
were  to  follow  out  his  personal  inclinations,  he  would  reply  to 
such  critics,  and  the  reply  would  not  be  a  soft  one.  But  here  he 
remembers  that  he  is  President,  and  that  he  can  not  afford  to  talk 
back  to  those  who  so  unjustly  assail  him  in  the  press  of  the  East." 

To  quote  again,  and  more  at  length,  from  the  unpartizan  com- 
ment of  the  Springfield  Kepubliian  : 

"The  Presidential  office  in  America  being  what  it  is,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  scope  of  a  President's  partizan  activity  should  be 
determined  by  the  occupant's  own  good  taste,  by  public  opinion, 
and  by  precedents 

"These  precedents  hitherto  have  not  in  the  least  iinpaired  a 
President's  rights  and  privileges  as  the  leader  of  his  party  with 
reference  to  the  political  policies  of  his  own  Administration,  but 
they  have  created  restraints  upon  the  ciiaracter  of  his  political 
work  and  the  method  of  his  exercise  of  political  influence.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  (iovernment  a  restraint  was  imposed  upon 
the  President  by  the  first  Congress  when  it  voted  not  to  permit  ex- 
ecutive officials  to  appear  before  it  in  i)erson,  but  to  require  them 
to  i)resent   their  reports  and  recommendations  in  writing." 

"No  President  for  over  a  century  has  appeared  in  person  before 
either  the  .Senate  or  the  House  to  read  a  message  or  deliver  an 
addre.ss,  and  the  custom  now  has  the  force  of  an  unwritten  law. 
And  so,  also,  in  his  general  relations  to  political  parties  outside 
of  Congress,  the  President  of  the  Ihiited  States  has  come  to  be 
controlled  more  or  less  by  unwritten  law,  loosely  defined  and  un- 
derstood, yet  none  the  less  real.  No  one  would  think  of  having 
the  President  become  the  manager  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  altlio  the  Constitution  and  Federal  .Statutes  would 
permit  it.  No  one  would  dream  of  having  a  President  attend  a 
national  party  convention  and  jireside  over  its  deliberations.  Yet 
that,  too,  would  not  be  illegal,  according  to  written  law." 
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RESULT  OF  THE  "STRAW  VOTE" 

^  "I  TE  give  herewith  the  result  of  the  "straw  vote  "  lor  the  I'residency  which  we  have  been  taking  among  the  voters  readied  by  'Iiii': 
VV  LiTKKAKV  DuiKsr.  This  list  includes  lawyers,  physicians,  educators,  clergymen,  and  the  professional  classes  generally,  also 
the  bankers  and  the  business  men  of  the  country  who  are  rated  substantially  in  the  commercial  directories.  The  vote  covers  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  we  believe  it  is  an  accurate  index  of  the  feeling  of  the  classes  represented.  A  gratifying  feature  of  the  result  to  the 
editors  is  the  evidence  it  afforils  that  TiiK  Litkkakv  1)I(;kst  appeals  to  people  of  all  shades  of  political  belief,  which  is  the  earnest 
and  constant  aim  of  the  paper. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE  VOTE. 
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GOVERNOR   HUGHES  THROUGH   HIS 
NEIGHBORS'  GLASSES 

GO\'ERNOR  HUGHES'S  recent  stirring  campaign  for  Mr. 
Taft  in  the  Middle  West  seems  to  have  caught  the  eyes  of 
the  editors  outside  the  Governor's  own  State,  and  directed  their 
attention  to  the  peculiar  situj.tion  in  New  York,  thus  giving  an 
opportunity  for  a  larger  and  more  disinterested  view  of  the  local 
campaign  than  is  furnished  by  the  papers  within  the  State.  The 
fact  that  New  York  has  a  very  ticklish  position  astraddle  the  bal- 
ancing-point of  the  political  see-saw,  added  to  the  fact  that  some 
rather  startling  rumors  have  hinted  lately  at  a  gigantic  political 
swap  wherein  Governor  Hughes  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  help  Mr. 
Taft  in  New  York,  have  proven  especially 'attractive  to  the  edi- 
torial writers. 

The  comment,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  press.  Mr. 
Br)-an  has  paused  in  the  midst  of  his  national  campaign  to  ques- 
tion Governor  Hughes  on  his  veto  of  the  Railroad  Rate  Bill  in 
New  York,  pointing  to  him  as  "the  man  whose  hands  are  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  two-cent-rate  bill."  Mr.  Eryan  reviewed  this 
matter  in  part  as  follows  : 

"I  will  not  say  that  he  did  this  because  of  the  contributions 
made  to  his  campaign  fund  by  Morgan,  Depew,  the  \'anderbilts, 
and  one  of  the  Goulds.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  these 
contributions  had  any  effect  on  his  action.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  he  did  not  act  on  this  subject  as  Republican  Governors  in  the 
West  acted,  and  I  care  not  what  explanation  his  friends  may  make. 
If  they  say  that  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroads  without  any 
reference  to  the  contributions  made  by  the  railroads,  it  simply 
shows  that  he  looks  at  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rail- 
road rather  than  from  the  standpoint  of  the  patrons.  If  he  had 
signed  the  bill,  the  railroads  could  have  protected  themselves  by 
recourse  to  the  courts,  but  when  he  vetoed  the  bill  the  people  had 
no  recourse." 

Mr.  Br}-an  also  accuses  Governor  Hughes  of  not  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Democratic  remedy  for  the  trust  evil.  As  he  puts  it : 

"  I  will  not  say  that  this  partiality  for  the  trusts  is  due  to  the  con- 
tributions made  to  his  campaign  fund  by  Carnegie,  Schwab,  Gates, 
Havemeyer,  Duke,  and  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  these  contributions  influenced  him  at  all.  It  may  be  his  nat- 
ural disposition  to  take  the  side  of  the  trust  as  against  the  people. 
His  speech  presents  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  convict  him  of 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  general  public." 

The  press,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  occupied  principally 
with  two  phases  of  the  local  campaign  upon  which  Mr.  Bryan  has 
not  touched.  Put  into  the  form  of  questions,  these  sum  up  as  fol- 
lows :  Will  the  people  of  New  York  State  indorse  a  Governor  who 
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has  alienated  the  State  leaders  ?  Will  Governor  Hughes,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  be  sacriticed  in  a  daring  political  swap  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Chanler  ?  "  It  appears  to  be  more  than 
possible  that  the  remarkable  popularity  of  Governor  Hughes  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  save  New  York  will  not  serve  to  reelect 
him  Governor  of  New  York,"  says  the  Detroit  Journal  (Rep.)  in 
a  rather  pessimistic  review  of  Mr.  Hughes's  chances  for  reelection, 
adding:  "It  is  certain  that  any  Northern  or  Eastern  or  Western 
State  save  New  York  would  reelect  a  man  of  Governor  Hughes's 
character  and  achievement  with  a  rousing  majority."  The  Jour- 
nal then  goes  on  to  sum  up  Mr.  Hughes's  political  virtues  in  a 
style  characteristic  of  the  outside  comment.     We  read  : 

"  Beginning  with  his  insurance  investigations  he  has  taken  a  hold 
upon,  not  only  the  imagination,  but  the  reason  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  American  people.  He  has  a  highly  trained  legal  mind.  His 
speech  in  Detroit  was  the  speech  of  a  brilliant  and  trained  lawyer 
before  a  supreme  court.  He  has  shown  that  he  has  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  upon  the  political,  ethical,  and  moral  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  vital  principles  of  our  representative  government.  He 
has  demonstrated  inspiring  courage.  Best  of  all,  he  has  demon- 
strated that  with  his  finely  trained  and  organized  mind  he  has  a 
conscience. 

"Considering  the  things  which  Governor  Hughes  has  accom- 
plished, considering  that  for  which  he  stands,  considering  the 
character  and  motives  and  methods  of  the  enemies  he  has  made, 
it  is  frankly  unbelievable  that  New  York  State  will  repudiate 
the  man  because  he  has  stood  determinedly  for  public  clean- 
liness." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  also  comments  upon  this  as- 
pect of  the  situation  :  "No  man  in  American  public  life  is  more 
clearly  entitled  to  credit  as  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people 
than  the  Governor  of  the  Empire  State."  And  then  in  a  succinct 
afterthought,  "  He  is  a  reformer  who  has  achieved  results  without 
talking  everybody  to  death." 

The  Springfield  Republican  in  a  second  editorial  puts  a  decided 
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stress  "on  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Hughes  will  besacrificed.it  the 
polls  in  Mr.  'I'aft's  interest."  If  the  managers  of  the  Republic. m 
party  "from  the  President  down,"  it  continues,  "regard  the  Gov- 
ernor's success  as  immaterial  compared  with  Mr.  Tafts,  there  may 
l)e  ample  warrant  for  the  wide-spread  impression  that  the  (Gov- 
ernor's prospects  are  dubious."     To   quote  further  : 

"That  is  to  say,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  the  Republican  organi- 
zation may  throw  Republican  votes  for  Chanler  in  return  for 
Democratic  votes  for  Taft.  If  Tammany,  for  example,  cares  more 
for  a  Democratic  (iovernor  than  for  a  Democratic  President,  it 
mav  be  willing  to  trade  off  Bryan  for  Chanler;  while  the  Republi- 
can leaders,  who  care  more  for  a  Republican  President  than  for  a 
Republican  (Governor,  may  at  the  same  time  trade  off  Hughes  for 
Taft. 

"  .\  mere  glance  at  the  New  York  situation,  bearing  in  mind 
the  history  of  the  factional  dissensions  in  the  respective  parties, 
shows  how  easily  trading  of  this  sort  could  be  brought  about,  es- 
pecially in  election  districts  where  large  bodies  of  voters  on  both 
sides  are  under  the  most  rigid  party  discipline  and  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  leaders." 

The  IJoston  Transcript  (Rep.),  ferreting  into  these  rumors, 
unearths  what  is  alleged  to  be  a  presentable  motive  for  the  "colos- 
sal trade."  "  Ho.ssConners,"  The  7/'a//Jfr//>/ asserts,  "  is  reported 
as  putting  it  up  to  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the  State  in  this 
form  :  'CJive  us  the  building  of  the  canal  and  the  good  roads,  and 


there  will  not   be   another   Republican    (iovernor   in   ten   \iar>." 
The  Transcript  continues  thus  : 

"Whether  he  has  thus  boldly  stated  his  purpose  or  not,  that  is 
undoubtedly  the  way  he  feels  about  it,  and  tiiat  touches  the  .sensi- 
tive nerve  of  his  party.  The  canal  fund,  for  whose  e.xpenditure 
there  is  now  warrant,  is  a  hundred  millions.  The  sum  of  fiftv 
millions  has  been  voted  l)y  the  State  for  good  roads,  and  local  ap- 
propriations, it  is  estimated,  will  amount  to  as  much  more.  Here, 
then,  is  an  aggregate  of  $200,000,000,  mostly  untouched,  for  pub- 
lic works  and  at  least  so-called  improvements.  No  wonder  tiiere 
is  a  slavering  of  Democratic  mouths  all  the  way  from  the  Conners 
camp  to  the  Murphy  wigwam.  Never  before  have  there  been  such 
magnificent  pickings  in  plain  sight.  It  is  like  finding  pay  gold 
right  on  the  surface,  and  the  prospect  thus  put  before  the  workers 
is  nerving  them  to  e.xtraordinary  efiort. 

"The  Governor  has  not  finished  in  the  State  the  work  that  he 
proposed  ;  but  even  had  he  done  so,  his  election  would  be  of  as 
vital  importance  in  order  to  prevent  these  special  enterprises  from 
being  directed  into  channels  of  graft.  Those  who  are  anxious  to 
see  the  canal  built  have  but  one  course  before  them.  If  the  Gon- 
ners  and  Murphy  crowd  gain  the  a.scendency,  the  money  will  be 
spent,  and  that  much  more  will  have  to  be  raised  to  carry  on  the 
work,  and  the  same  is  true  of  public  roads.  This  is  not  accusing 
the  Democratic  candidate  of  dishonest  intent,  but  the  hungry 
forces  back  of  him  would  sweep  him  off  his  feet  before  he  had 
been  in  oflfice  a  month.  Under  Hughes  the  State's  money  would 
be  honestly  expended  and  its  credit  maintained." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Perhaps  he  feels  that  some  of  the 


Politicians  in  glass  houses  are  pulling  down  the  shades. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  fact  that  Haskell  is  a  ix)et  <JU}<lil  to  have  warned  Bryan. — Washington 
Post. 

Roosevelt  will  ro  to  Africa  with  a  reputation  as  an  elephant-slayer. — Florida 
Times-Union. 

What  if  Mr  KockefoUer  should  go  to  printing  loiters  in  his  autobiography? 
— Chicago  News. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  persons  who  have  tried  to  elect  Mr.  Roosevell 
to  the  Ananias  Club  do  so  by  telegraph.-  Sew  York  Post. 

It  might  be  well  to  begin  making  flying-machine  regulations  about  throwing 
overboard  what  is  left  of  the  lunch. — Chicago  Daily  Sews. 

.\  cilAMPios  shotputter  will  stump  the  countrj'  for  Bryan.  What  the  candi- 
date really  needs  is  a  shot-catcher.-- A^eu'  ^'ork  .'\nicrican. 

The  Bookman  says  "If  there  were  no  villains,  there  would  be  no  novelists  ' 
Neither  would  there  be  any  publishers.  —Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Speaker  Cannon   is  studying  French 
things   he    says  would   sound  better  in 
that  language.  -  Philadelphia  Press. 

In  Louisiana  the  .\ight  Riders  are 
terrifying  the  cotton-growers.  In  Long 
Island  they  apr>car  in  automobiles  and 
terrify  everybody.  —  AVu;  \'ork  World. 

Yof  sec.  you  never  can  tell.  A  little 
while  ago  both  L'ncle  Joe  Cannon  and 
Fire  Alarm  J'x-  Forakcr  were  regarded 
as  Presidential  timber  ,Vcu'  ^'ork 
Worli 


Mk.  S.  B  OiT.OENiiKiM  promises 
that  money  will  jjresently  be  a  dnig  in 
the  market.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
Ijcople  ready  to  get  the  habit-  New 
York  World. 

Ip  Mr.  Hisgcn  isn't  to  read  any  of 
those  letters  at  alt.  he  might  practise 
up  on  "Thanatopsis"  and  recite  that 
to  his  audiences  occasionally.  Wash- 
ington HeraLi. 

Mr.  Brvan  says  that  God  has  made 
the  bad  man  so  that  he  c:an  not  be  bad 
long.      Is   this   an    appeal  for  confidence 
in   the    changed     Bryan     hypothesis? - 
Iniiianapolts  Star. 

Tom  Watson  ha.s  been  invited  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  imcmployed. 
Those  who  invited  him  must  have 
thought  election  day  was  already 
past.      Florida   Timts  Union. 


It  was  rather  funny  how  the  Omaha  Bee  stung  itself. — Atlanta  Georgian. 

The  Prohibitionists  also  are  in  favor  of  the  Water  Way. — Chicago  Post. 

The  Typewriter  Trust  ought  to  come  across  with  a  handsome  check  to  fioth 
campaign  funds. — Washington  Herald. 

Candidate  Bryan's  solicitude  for  the  farmer  is  more  "touching"  than  ever 
before. — Pittsburg  Chronicle- Telegraph. 

Officials  who  have  been  caught  by  Standard  Oil  Hy-paper  present  another 
version  of  the  big  stick.  —  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Nothing   so   mild   as   diplomatic    verbiage.     The   Ottoman   Government    is 
"unable  to  share  Austria's  views." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  "veteran  of  100  battles'"  fled  when  ordered  to  shovel  coal, 
was  not  accustomed  to  that  method  of  firing. — Chicago  Post. 


Evidently  he 


TIIHY    won't 

—Johnson  in 


There  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  deep-water  channel  to  the  Gulf,  among 
them  being  Congress  and  a  great  variety  of  sandbars. — Chicago  News. 

The  Courier -Journal  remarks  that  the  home  John    D.  Rockefeller  purchaycil 

in  Georgia  is  a  modest  one-  casting 
less  than  some  United-States.  Sena- 
tors.—  The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Henry  Watterson  says  we  have  a 
king  in  the  White  House.  We  feel  safe 
in  saying  he  is  the  first  successful  king 
Henry  ever  heard  of  who  rvfusetl  to 
keep  the  }oh.     Chicago  News. 

A  i.adv  is  to  sing  in  public  in  Kspe- 
ranto.  But  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
art  of  enunciation  this  i.s  not  likely  to 
make  much  dilTerencc  in  what  I  hi  audi 
ence  hears       New  ^'ork  Worll 

It  i>  Ix-ing  demonstrated  In  .in  in- 
vestigating committee  that  New  N'ork 
pays  from  200  to  i.ioo  per  cent,  mori 
for  supplies  than  do  private  persons  If 
we  arc  not  misinformed,  that  was  what 
New  York  voted  for  at  the  last  munici- 
pal election. -C/iiVago  News 

Mhtaphorical.— Oh!  but  that  we 
could  reach  across  the  abyss  of  a  re 
morseless  conscience  and  cause  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  to  flow  in  a  tidal 
wave  that  wouM  sweeji  from  our  midst 
this  monster  that  is  to  day  nestling 
around  the  fireside  of  every  American 
home.  —  From  an  address  on  Race 
Suicide,  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Stin- 
son  in  Little  Rock.  Ark. — Nrni  Yoik 
Post. 


LET    HIM     PLAY. 

the  Philadelphia  North  American. 
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THE  "ROYAL  ADVENTURER"  OF  THE 
BALKANS 

I^HE  new  tigure  that  has  just  stepl  upon  tlic  stage  of  European 
"high  politics"  is  "a  Disraelian  hero  on  a  grand  scale,"  says 
Herbert  \'ivian  in  the  London  Evening  Standard.  He  is  a  "self- 
made  sovereign"  and  a  "royal  adventurer."  While  "his  career  has 
provided  a  more  fantastic  romance  than  the  most  improbable  fic- 
tion," its  "perplexities  continue  to  mystify  mankind."  Herbert 
\ivian,  a  well-known  London  journalist,  a  traveler  and  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Morning  Posf,  is  personally  acquainted  with 
the  new  King  of  Bulgaria,  whom  he  is  inclined  to  regard  with  "in- 
terest "  amounting  to  "admiration." 

Ferdinand  was  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1SS7,  being  a  minor  member  of  the  Saxe-Coburg-et-Gotha 
family,  according  to  the  Ahnanach  de  Gotha.  When  he  came 
to  .Sophia  he  found  in  power  as  Prime  Minister  the  rough,  coarse, 
and  headlong  Stambulof,  who  was  known  as  the  "  Bismarck  of  the 
Balkans."  Mr.  \'ivian  says  of  the  way  in  which  Ferdinand 
mastered  the  situation  : 

"  From  the  outset  he  was  underrated.  Aw  Austrian  lieutenant 
accepted  a  barbarous  crown  in  a  spirit  of  sport ;  of  course  he  would 
be  the  mere  puppet  of  the  peasant  statesman,  the  Balkan  Bismarck, 
who  then  defied  Europe;  still  more  certainly  he  would  very  soon 
i)e  exiled  or  kidnaped  or  blown  up  with  a  bomb 

"  For  years  the  wily  Prince  fostered  the  delusion.  To  all  out- 
ward seeming  he  remained  the  cat's-paw  of  Stambulof;  a  mantle 
of  purple  velvet  and  a  gilded  throne,  outriders  and  pursuivants 
apparently  satisfied  his  desires.  But  all  the  while  he  was  tunnel- 
ing like  a  mole,  intriguing  like  Machiavelli. 

"  It  was  at  this  period  that  I  first  met  him.  He  had  already  ac- 
quired a  more  regal  manner  than  that  of  most  potentates.  All  his 
possessive  pronouns  were  in  large  capital  letters.  There  was  much 
talk  of  'My  ministers.'  His  most  trivial  movements  were  always 
shrouded  in  deepest  mystery.      The  atmosphere  was  thick  with 


conspiracies.  Every  day  some  Russian  emissary  was  cast  into 
prison,  and  Stambulof  saw  to  it  that  he  was  well  supplied  with 
boiling  oil  and  chilly-juice.  The  Prince  told  me  that  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  assassinated  some  day.  Such  an  atmosphere  of  inelo- 
drama  is  exciting  even  to  an  onlooker.  To  the  cliiel  actor  it  must 
embody  all  the  lust  of  life." 

But  as  William  11.  parted  with  his  Bismarck,  so  the  day  came 
when  Stambulof  was  dismissed  "like  any  other  servant."  "  Pres- 
ently the  fallen  minister  was  hacked  to  pieces  in  the  streets."  The 
result  is  described  as  implying  a  most  corrupt  autocracy.  In  the 
first  place,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  "tlie  Prince  and  Government 
of  Bulgaria  were  synonymous,"  people  had  an  idea  that  Bul- 
garia "was  a  constitutional  country  with  a  policy  inspired  at  the 
urns,"  but  the  ballot-boxes  were  systematically  stuffed,  thus  "  giving 
the  (Government  a  substantial  majority."     Mr.  Vivian  proceeds; 

"Combining  simple  methods  of  this  kind  with  the  systematic 
purchase  of  politicians,  and  with  strict  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
the  army,  the  Master  of  Diplomatic  Arts  has  entirely  ruled  the 
roast  ever  since  the  surgical  operation  which  removed  his  only 
serious  rival  among  the  Bulgars.  Let  us  now  consider  the  objects 
of  his  policy,  and  the  means  employed  to  attain  them.  Ferdy 
loves  power,  but  he  loves  pomp  still  more.  He  has  the  kink  of 
Louis  XIV.  :  he  likes  to  see  people  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand  ;  he 
revels  in  gold  sticks,  white  wands,  etiquette,  and  protocol  ;  he 
would  like  to  sit  all  day  on  a  chryselepliantine  throne  with  a  crown 
on  his  head,  orb  and  scepter  in  his  hands,  receiving  the  obeisance 
of  faithful  lieges.  I  have  seen  him  distributing  Easter  eggs  at 
court  like  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt.  When  I  was  a  Jac()l)ite,  he 
said  to  me,  after  a  long  conversation,  'You  see  that  I  share  your 
ideas.'  Obviously  the  main  plank  in  his  platform  was  to  become 
king  of  an  independent  Bulgaria.  He  was  quite  pleased  when  I 
quoted  Voltaire  to  him  :  'The  King  of  Bulgaria  is  the  most  charm- 
ing of  kings.     We  must  drink  his  health."  " 

All  his  efforts  for  years  have  been  directed  toward  independ- 
ence. "Day  and  night,  year  in,  year  out,  he  toiled  and  moiled  to 
undermine  the  irksome  suzerainty  of  Turkey."     His  plans  were 


MiMllHINi.    SI  SI'K   ICH  S    ABol    1     IT. 

Peace—"  Meiliinks  tliese  fellows  do  protest  too  imirh  " 

Vlk  iReilini. 


ON     THK      I  RACK 


Thf  Aiii-el  lit  I'eace  is   in  ci.iiijjfi  of  Ijecciniri);  :iii  atij;el  in  pieces. 

Fifihietto  (Turin). 
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interrupted  by  "the  thunderbolt  of  the  Turkish  Constitution." 
"All  his  ambitions  faded  away  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh." 
The  sequel  is  matter  of  recent  history.  Mr.  \'ivian  thinks  C/.ar 
Ferdinandh  as  no  chance  in  a  single-handed  struggle  at  arms 
with  Turkey.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  His  Royal  Highness  is  now  engaged  in  the  ungracious  task  of 
picking  a  quarrel  with  an  unwilling  adversary.  He  enjoys  tlie 
support  of  Austria,  who  is  also  aggrieved  by  Turkish  emancipa- 
tion, lest  her  advance  on  the  East  should  be  thrust  back.  lUit 
surely  he  is  unwise  to  threaten  more  than  he  can  perform.  He 
has  been  so  marvelously,  intuitively  wise  hitherto  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  can  dream  of  opposing  his  raw  levies  against  the 
finest  soldiers  in  the  world.  He  is  shrewd  enough  to  know  tiiat 
Austria  .  .   .  will  only  give  diplomatic  support." 


THE  SCRAMBLE   FOR  MANCHURIA 

THE  gTa.ss  had  scarcely  grown  over  the  bloody  fields  of  Muk- 
den and  Liaoyang  before  the  apathy  of  the  Chinese  per- 
mitted Manchuria  to  fall  under  various  "spheres  of  influence,"  as 
is  euphemistically  said.  The  stag  comes  under  the  hunter's  sphere 
of  influence  when  the  rifle  is  aimed  at  him,  and  when  the  lion  in- 
stitutes a  sphere  of  influence  the  sequel  is  the  dismemberment  of 
a  carca.ss.  Tiiis  analogy  is  applied  by  a  writer  in  the  Koelnischc 
Xeilung  to  the  present  situation  of  the  land  of  the  Manchus.  This 
situation  is  summed  up  Ijy  the  Cologne  organ  as  follows:  "It  is 
high  time  that  Dalny  and  Port  Arthur  be  closed  to  foreigners. 
I'nless  certain  obvious  measures  of  precaution  be  adopted,  the  in- 
tegrity of  Manchuria  with  its  population  of  16.000.000  will  be  a 
tiling  of  the  past."  Altho  by  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  (1905) 
Russia  and  Japan  agreed  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  except  the  Liao- 
tung  peninsula,  the  lease  of  which  passed  from  Russia  to  Japan, 
these  provisions  have  become  almost  a  dead  letter.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  province  was  then  restored  to  China,  but  the  Chinese 
are  gradually  allowing  themselves  to  be  superseded.  Thus  the 
writer  tells  us : 

"Since  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  country  has  been  parceled 
off  into  two  spheres  of  influence,  the  one  Russian,  the  other  Japa- 
nese. It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  Chinese  with  their  usual  pas- 
sivity are  perm ittrhg  the  Russification  of  their  territory  and  how 
even  at  Harbin  in  the  North  the  fusion  of  the  two  races  is  almost 


complete.  In  the  South,  however,  the  Chinese  are  opposing  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  Japanese,  in 
whom,  in  spite  of  their  kindred  yellow  skin,  they  have  no  confi- 
dence whatever." 

Hut  the  Japanese  are  liolding  the  Chinese  by  the  throat  in  the 
city  which,  for  many  reasons,  is  the  heart  of  Manchuria.  On  this 
point  we  read  : 

"  The  town  of  Mukden  is  within  the  Japanese  sphere  of  influence, 
and  Mukden  is  not  only  the  cradle  of  the  reigning  dynasty  at 
Peking,  but  is  also  the  .seat  of  the  Chinese  adminis; ration.  .  .  , 
The  Chinese  Governor-General  has  done  much  for  the  countn,'. 
Mukden  to-day  has  a  good  secondary  school,  atrade-.school,  a  law- 
school,  a  normal  school,  a  school  of  agriculture,  and  one  of  forestry*, 
in  which  the  Japanese  are  active  both  as  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
present  (iovernor-tieneral  carries  on  his  struggle  against  foreign- 
ers through  the  oiganization  of  an  immigration  bureau.  He  has 
succeeded  in  settling  thousands  of  Chinese  immigrants  in  Sansing, 
Northern  Manchuria.  The  land  was  first  allotted  gratuitously  :  at 
present  each  settler  can  buy  a  hundred  acres  for  twenty  cents,  and 
is  relieved  of  taxation  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  occupancy." 

In  spite  of  these  attempts  to  keep  Manchuria  for  the  subjects  of 
the  Manchus,  the  Russians  virtually  hold  the  North  of  Manchuria 
both  as  regards  commerce  and  military  force.  This  condition  of 
things  in  the  North  and  Northeast  of  the  country  is  described  as 
follows  : 

"The  Russian  influence  makes  itself  chiefly  felt  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Sungari,  a  navigable  stream  on  which  numerous  Rus- 
sian navigation  companies  carry  to  Harbin  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  fertile  plains.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  own 
but  few  vessels,  and  these  are  in  the  most  w  retched  condition  :  yet 
to  show  that  they  do  not  intend  to  permit  the  Russians  to  establish 
themselves  formally  in  the  country  they  have  built  a  line  of  little 
forts  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sungari.  On  the  left  bank  the 
Russians  maintain  at  intervals  small  detachments  of  thirty  or 
forty  soldiers,  under  command  of  sergeants.  At  Harbin  they  have 
a  garrison  of  2,000  men.  They  have  altogether  in  Manchuria  an 
army  of  20,000  men,  ostensibly  to  guard  tiie  frontier  and  protect 
the  railroad.  Japan,  in  the  South,  has  eight  consulates,  in  addition 
to  those  at  Mukden.  Its  military  forces  comprize  the  whole 
Fourteenth  Division  of  the  army  and  twelve  independent  battalions. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  likely  that  the  integrity  of  Man- 
churia as  a  province  of  China  threatens  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  empty  phrase."— 7>v7«jA7//V;;/  madefor'Ywv.  Liti-:kakv  Digest. 
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\S  II  MAM- '•  One    advaiil^Kf  <>t   tlu-  airsliipis  th;it  it    will  allord 
new  opportunities  to  photograph  the  greatest  monarch  in  Kiiroix-." 

—  Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

(H^EREXPOSED 


Wii  I  lAM     ■•  1  liey  have  left    me  in  '  splcmiicl    l^(ll.ltio^  '     in   thir\ 
Balkan  affair."  Cri  tie  Paris. 
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WHAT  THE  THIRD  DOUMA  HAS  DONE, 
AND   IS  TO   DO 

IT  is  a  very  difficult  thini;  to  learn  from  the  European  press, 
and  especially  the  Rui-sian  press,  what  the  Russian  Parlia- 
ment has  accomplished  and  what  it  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the 
future.     Russian  political  life,  we  learn,  is  very  much  dominated 

by  cliques  and  coteries, 
and  almost  every  other 
public  man,  altho  he  may 
not  have  an  ax  to  grind, 
has  a  theory  to  propound 
or  a  i^rievance  to  amend. 
In  all  this  confusion  does 
tliere  appear  any  sign  of 
advance,  progress,  and 
practical  success  ?  Such 
was  the  inquiry  made  of 
the  President  of  the  Dou- 
ma,  Mr.  Khomiakoff,  by 
a  correspondent  of  tlie 
London  Standard.  The 
Russian  statesman  gives 
a  somewhat  qualitied, 
but.  in  the  main,  opti- 
mistic answer.  On  the 
whole,  he  said,  things 
are  slowly  but  steadily 
improving.  Me  does  not 
deny  that  there  is  a 
clique  working  against 
the  Douma  and  against 
Mr.  Stolypine.  The  plot- 
ters are  those  who  are 
out,    ex-ofificials  and   ex- 

President  of  the  Douma. who  says  it  has       ministers,     who      threat- 

come  to   stay,   and    its  future  usefuhiess  is       gn  a    reaction     in    favor 

assured.  ^  i-i    ^   j 

of    undiluted    autocracy. 

But  Mr.   Khomiakoff  laughs  at  them  and  declares  : 

"  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  these  reactionary  scares, 
for  I  can  not  find  one  single  thing  that  has  happened  during  the 
recess  to  give  any  support  to  the  belief  that  there  is  any  chance  of 
success  for  these  intrigues.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  point  to 
several  that  show  the  work  of  the  Douma  is  having  its  effect. 
The  Douma  made  many  'recommendations  '  for  changes  here  and 
there  in  administrative  matters  ;  these  have  all  been  forwarded  to 
the  departments  by  the  ministers  in  charge  of  them,  for  considera- 
tion and  adoption  if  possible." 

The  growing  influence  of  the  Douma  is  proved,  he  adds,  by  the 
consideration  which  the  Czar  shows  it.  The  "future  utility  of  the 
Douma  is  assured,"  "its  continued  existence  placed  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt." 

When  prest  to  give  more  specific  details  the  President  remarked  : 

"On  the  last  day  of  the  session  some  lines  were  sent  down  to 
me  from  the  press  gallery  which  very  fairly  express  what  the 
Douma  has  done.     Here  they  are  : 

What  have  we  done?     We  have  marched  with  the  rest 

Of  the  forces  of  Empire  for  half  a  year: 

With  the  best  in  the  land  we  have  talked  without  fear, 

Rubbed  shoulders  with  all.  even  lowered  the  crest 

Of  a  few  who  displayed  undue  pride  of  place; 

Is  it  nothing  that  now,  whate'er  be  the  race 

That  Russia  may  run — a  struggle  for  right. 

The  culture  of  peace,  or  a  more  bloody  fight — 

The  Douma  henceforth  shall  march  with  the  van 

Of  Russia's  advance  in  the  Story  of  Man! 

"That  is  precisely  what  the  Douma,  the  third  Douma,  has  done  ; 
neither  more  nor  less.  And  those  who  tliink  it  is  nothing  are  wel- 
come to  their  opinion.     Tliey  can  know  nothing  of  Russia." 

Mr.  Khomiakoff  was  next  questioned  about  the  allotment  of  land 


to  tiie  peasants  by  Douma  legislation.  He  said  that  the  absurd 
land  law  of  iyo6  had  proved  unsuccessful  and  will  have  to  be 
amended.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"The  agrarian  question  will  be  among  the  first  for  consideration 
in  tlie  coming  session.  It  is  intended  to  deal  with  that  part  of  it 
covered  by  the  law  of  Novemijer  22,  1906,  the  intention  of  which 
was  to  abolish  the  old  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  common 
and  substitute  for  the  joint  ownership  that  of  the  small  farmers' 
freehold. 

"This  is  the  law,  I  may  here  state,  which  orders  local  represen- 
tatives of  the  Government  to  use  force — that  is,  Cossacks  and 
soldiers — in  compelling  an  unwilling  village  to  admit  of  one  or 
two  or  more  of  its  members  being  entered  as  the  freehold  proprie- 
tors of  the  land  they  happen  to  be  holding  at  the  moment.  There 
are  many  districts  and  some  whole  provinces  where  the  common 
sense  of  the  peasantry  long  ago  arrived  at  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  ownership  without  any  help  from  the  Government ;  in  such 
places  the  new  law  has  met  with  little  opposition.  Elsewhere  the 
trouble  has  been  terrible  and  the  results  scanty.  Soldiers  may 
place  individuals  in  possession,  but  the  moment  they  have  turned 
their  backs  those  individuals  are  promptly  dispossest  and  may 
consider  themselves  lucky  if  they  remain  alive." 

The  Douma  has  become  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  a  sort  of 
guaranty  for  the  national  credit.  This  opinion  of  Mr.  Khomia- 
koff was  indorsed  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Russian  Parliament, 
Baron  Meyendorf,  who  said  he  had  seen  enough  while  in  (Germany 
to  feel  assured  that  any  hostility  to  the  Douma  would  quickly  react 
upon  the  state  credit,  which  already  showed  signs  of  having  been 
very  greatly  restored  by  the  action  of  the  Douma. 


BULGARIA  AS  AUSTRIA'S  BLOODHOUND 

T  1  ^HILE  Bulgaria  snaps  her  fingers  at  Constantinople,  and 
*  '  Constantinople  glares  at  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Balkans, 
the  rich  and  beautiful  province  which  has  refused  to  be  vassal  any 
longer,  the  press  of  Europe  are  trying  to  fathom  the  motives  that 
inspired    Bulgaria's    astounding    secession.     Many  see  Austria's 


THERE    WILL    BE    NO    MORE    THRONES    LIKE    THIS    IN    TUKKEY. 

— Simplicisshiius  (Munich) . 

hand  in  it.  We  are  told  that  the  revolt  of  the  Young  Turks  was  a 
great  blow  to  Austrian  ambition,  and  that  the  then  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria  was  stirred  up  and  used  by  the  court  at  Vienna 
as  an  instrument  of  Austrian  revenge  and  retaliation.  The  old 
regime  of  that  .Sultan  who  was  styled  the  Damned  was  far  more 
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favorable  to  Austrian  commercial  and  political  ascendency  than 
that  of  the  new  constitutional  party.  Thus  wiiile  Enj;;Iand  sup- 
ports Turkey,  Austria  is  presumed  to  be  at  the  back  of  liulgaria. 

But  the  great  aim  of  European  diplomacy  is  to  bring  things  to 
a  peaceable  adjustment.  Bulgaria  has  sinned.  The  London 
Mof/iint:  Post  declares  that  she  has  gained  notliing  by  her  rasli 
and  precipitate  step.  Her  "change  of  status  can  i.ot  materially 
increase  the  independence  "  which  she  already  practically  enjoyed. 
Her  recent  action  "is  calculated  to  estrange  the  sympathy  with 
which  for  so  many  years  the  progre.ss  of  the  principality  has  been 
regarded  in  (ireat  Britain."  And  yet  in  spite  of  her  violation  of  a 
.solemn  treaty,  liulgaria,  remarks  the  London  Daily  Mail,  "pro- 
fesses to  be  astonished  that  we  who  have  so  often  proved  her  friend 
in  adversity  should  now  be  ranged  among  her  accusers."  The 
London  Times.  Daily  Mail.  Westminster  Gazette,  and  Eveitini^ 
.Stamlani  crho  these  views  editorially.  The  l-lf^aro  (Paris) 
sneering!  V  remarks  that  Ferdinand  has  permitted  himself  to  become 
the  tool  of  Francis  Joseph.     It  says  : 

"The  ancient  'I'urki.sh  regime  favored  tiie  ambitions  of  Austria 
in  the  Balkans.  Deceived  and  surprized  by  the  Turkish  revolu- 
tion, .Austria  has  contemplated  with  anger  and  detestation  the  new 
order  replacing  the  status  quo  of  Turkisli  dominion  she  had  once 
so  keenly  defended.  She  found  in  Bulgaria  the  angry  bloodhound, 
ready  to  her  hand,  who  could  be  urged  on  to  bury  his  newly  siiarp- 
ened  fangs  in  the  Hanks  of  the  Young  Turks.  Nothing  of  impor- 
tance will  henceforth  take  place  in  the  (Orient  without  the  permis- 
sion of  Austria,  and  without  redounding  to  her  advantage.  We 
will  now  see  what  the  famous  triple  entente  between  England, 
France,  and  Russia  can  do." 

Not  a  word  of  all  this  is  admitted  by  Austria.  The  Xeite  I'reie 
/'resse  (Vienna),  whicli  lias  become  a  government  organ,  speaks 
in  the  following  terms  of  pious  horror  over  the  contretemps: 

"The  action  of  Bulgaria  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  direct 
contravention  of  Article  21  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  nothing 
would  be  more  proper  and  natural  than  that  all  the  signatory 
Bowers  should  most  urgently  demand  the  restoration  of  a  regime 
whose  arrangements  were  based  on  private  and  international 
contract." 

The  Oerman  press  attribute  England's  support  of  Turkey  against 
Austria  and  Bulgaria  to  selfish  motives.  Thus  the  Uamhur^er 
jVachricliten  remarks  : 

"The  utterances  of  the  ikitish  press  and  of  British  statesmen 
undoubtedly  point  to  the  fact  that  England  is  not  going  to  allow 
the  progress  of  events  in  Turkey  to  be  meddled  with  by  certain 
foreign  courts  through  the  intrigues  of  Bulgaria.  This  points 
naturally  to  Vienna.  But  no  one  need  delude  himself  by  thinking 
that  England's  intervention  in  favor  of  Turkey  is  anything  else 
but  the  outcome  of  her  burning  wish  to  make  Constantinople  'her 
curly-headed  boy'  and  to  obtain  a  predominating  influence  in  that 
city." 

"The  I'owers  are  to  be  appealed  to,"  declares  the  Jierliner 
la/^eblatt  with  inten.se  earnestne.ss,  in  order  to  recall  Bulgaria  to 
her  set^ses  and  to  secure  to  Turkey  the  opportunity  to  work  out 
her  political  salvation.     We  read  in  this  journal  : 

"All  Europe  is  interested  in  the  peaceful  and  quiet  development 
of  Turkey  in  her  reform  movement,  so  that  she  may  realize  the 
hopes  that  spring  from  her  new  constitutional  government.  A 
harmonious  agreement  with  the  peaceful  efforts  of  the  Bowers 
would  be  to  the  Bulgarian  rulers  a  much  surer  basis  of  govern 
mental  strength  than  the  expedients  they  have  so  far  resorted  to.** 

The  Tribuna  (l<f)ine)  addresses  Bulgaria  with  words  of  serious 
warning.  She  is  endangering  her  own  political  life  by  carrying 
ir.it  Austria's  designs  in  the  Balkans,  says  this  ofificial  organ,  and 
•  [uotes,  apropos  of  the  blinflness  of  the  IJuIgarian  (lovernment,  the 
?ucssage  sent  out  by  the  ancient  Koman  Senate  in  a  moinent  of  the 
city's  direst  peril  :  "  It  rests  with  the  Consids  to  see  that  the  Re- 
public be  saved  from  annihilation."— //v///.t7////V;//.i  muilr  for  TiiK 
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BRITISH  PRAISE  OF  OUR  NAVY 

AWRll  ER  in  the  London  finien  who  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  visiting  the  fleets,  ports,  and  training-schools  of 
the  American  Government,  seems  to  have  formed  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  the  training,  enthusiasm,  and  efficiency  of  American  naval 
officers  and  men.  Yet  the  American  seaman  is  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  sea  warrior  of  Europe,  he  says. 

"  In  the  character  of  both  commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel 
the  United  States  Navy  is  radically  different  from  any  navy,  altho 
its  customs  are  founded  on  British  customs  and  its  heritage  is 
British.  A  glance  through  the  register  shows  that  most  of  the 
officers'  names  are  of  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  origin,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  (German.  The  second  and  third  generations  of  the 
large  influx  of  Continental  blood  have  not  yet  found  their  way  to 
any  extent  into  the  wardroom.  It  is  the  British  Navy  spirit  of 
meeting  your  enemy  off  his  own  shores,  of  the  eternal  aggressive, 
which  is  implanted  in  the  Ainerican  service.  A  saying  of  Farra- 
gufs,  'The  best  protection  from  an  enemy's  fire  is  a  well-directed 
fire  of  your  own,"  which  is  only  a  version  of  an  old  idea,  probably 
best  expresses  American  naval  ideals." 

The  enthusiasm  for  their  work  shown  by  the  young  naval  officers, 
and  tlieir  absolute  al)sori)tion  in  their  duties,  are  thus  de.scribed  : 

"One  can  not  live  with  these  younger  officers  without  feeling 
that  the  sudden  growth  of  their  navy  or  some  other  cause  has  given 
them  an  extraordinary  military  spirit  .such  as  you  meet  with  only 
in  epochs  of  a  nation's  life.  They  would  make  a  battle-ship  a 
factory  of  ceaseless  industry,  and  what  they  are  really  longing  for 
is  an  autocrat  who  will  apply  the  survival -of-the-fittest  rule  to  pro- 
motion, and  make  a  fleet  an  unsentimental  business  institution, 
never  wa.sting  time  on  any  unnecessary  formalities  and  with  no 
by-products  to  its  output  except  preparation  for  war.  Moreover, 
.\nnapolis  men  get  the  habit  of  hard  work  at  the  Academy.  Tliey 
are  passionate  for  high  scores  for  their  divisions  and  ships  at  tar 
get  practise.  .  .  .  Mostly  they  associate  little  with  the  people  of 
civil  life.  They  live  in  a  world  of  itself,  a  self-absorbed,  profes 
sional  world  where  they  are  compelled,  according  to  the  American 
custom,  to  know  every  branch  of  the  service.  And  they  hold  sted- 
fastly  to  the  idea  that  the  naval  is  not  a  leisurely,  gentlemanly  oc- 
cupation, but  the  most  exacting  of  professions  in  the  application 
required." 

The  leading  spirits  in  the  American  Nax-j-,  we  are  told,  appear 
to  be  young  men,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  most  recent  methods  of 
naval  warfare.  They  are  uninterested  in  rank  or  promotion,  tho 
eagerly  craving  for  professional  opportunity.  On  this  point  we 
read  : 

"The  battle  eflficiency  of  the  American  Navy  to-day  is  largely 
due  to  the  young  men.  Usually  the  first  lieutenant  of  a  battle-ship 
entered  the  Academy  just  as  the  first  modern  ships  were  building. 
He  has  grown  with  the  Navy.  If  the  more  radical  of  the  young 
men  had  their  way,  1  sometimes  think  that  a  ship  would  always 
be  navigated  from  her  conning-tower  at  sea  and  always  cleared  for 
action.  Rank  does  not  interest  them  ;  opportunity  for  professional 
work  does.  When  an  order  comes  for  shore  duty  they  frequently 
ai)i)ly  to  remain  at  sea  when  they  are  on  a  battleship.  Recently 
the  fleet  ordnance  officer  of  sixteen  battleships,  expecting  to  be 
sdjierseded  owing  to  a  change  in  admirals,  exprest  a  wish  to  go  .as 
sliijj's  ordnance  officer  so  that  he  might  continue  at  sea  with  the 
work  lie  loved.      Howe\er.  the  new  admiral  retained  him." 

The  American  sailor  likes  an  appeal  to  be  made  to  his  s])orting 
instinct  and  his  intelligence.     To  quote  further: 

"  In  the  gunnery  there  is  the  intensity  of  sporting  interest  which 
the  whole  practise  of  the  American  Navy  induces.  Drudgery  with 
out  reason,  simply  because  it  is  the  rule,  seems  to  be  as  unnatural 
to  the  American  youth  as  it  is  natural  to  the  Cermans  and  the 
|ai)anese.  The  American  seaman  wants  to  know  why  he  does 
things.  It  is  no  business  of  his  to  ask  his  ofl^cer.  but  if  he  can 
not  see  why,  he  gets  listless." 

Finally,  the  United  .States  Government  takes  better  care  of 
the  battleship  sailors  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  declares 
this  writer. 
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"MOVING"  LIKENESSES 

OKDINAKN"  pliotograplis  are  good  "likenesses"  only  by 
oovirtosy  ;  they  represent  the  crystallization  of  a  passing  ex- 
pression, or  more  often  of  an  unnatural  pose.  A  real  likeness 
should  move  like  its  original — should  show  a  hundred  quick  alter- 
nations of  expression  :  should  smile  or  frown  ;  look  roguish  or  dis- 
pleased. This  would  have  been  beyond  our  powers  a  few  years 
ago:  to-day  the  moving-picture  machines  are  evidence  that  it  is 
within  our  grasp.  Mr.  Keynaud,  a  French  photographer  and  opti- 
cian, is  taking  such  portraits  to-day,  and  he  has  devised  a  special 
apparatus,  which  he  calls  the  "stereo-cinema,"  to  exhibit  them. 
As  the  name  shows,  this  is  a  combination  of  stereoscope  and  cine- 
matograph on  a  small  scale,  and  shows  the  subject  in  stereoscopic 
relief  as  well  as  in  motion.  Says  a  contributor  to  La  Xature 
(Paris,  September  19)  in  a  description  of  tlni  device  : 

"  The  apparatus  used  so  often  under  various  names,  among  others, 
that  of  'zootrope,' to  show  the  persistence  of  impressions  on  the 
retina,  was  perfected  by  Reynaud  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  is 
now  found  in  commerce  under  tiie  name  of  'praxino.scope.'  Later 
the  inventor  combined  his  apparatus  with  a  lantern  for  projection, 
and  far  in  advance  of  the  cinematograpli  lie  showed  on  a  screen, 
at  the  Grevin  Theater,  very  amu- 
sing living  pictures  ;  only,  instead 
of  being  photographed,  they  were 
entirely  designed  and  painted  by 
hand. 

"These  animated  scenes  could 
not,  of  course,  compete  with 
those  of  the  cinematograph,  so 
the  inventor  gave  place  to  it ;  but 
he  has  continued  to  perfect  his 
praxinoscope,  and  he  has  now 
adapted  it  to  the  exhibition  of 
stereoscopic  portraits,  so  as  to 
give  an  image  of  the  person  rep- 
resented, both  in  relief  and  in 
movement. 

"We  all  know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  seize  the  true  expression  of 
the  face,  that  which  gives  the 
characteristics  of  the  subject, 
(icnerally  one  is  photographed 
in  a  formal  pose,  with  a  forced 
smile,  which  betrays  the  sensa- 
tion of  uneasiness  felt  on  hear- 
ing the  traditional  'Don't  move  ." 
A  wooden  expression,  which  is 
rarely  lifelike,  appears  on  the 
face.  Therefore  when  you  exam 
ine  a  score  of  portraits,  especially 
of  ladies,  you  will  hardly  find  two 
that  are  satisfactory  to  the  subjects;  they  generally  think  their 
friends'  photographs  successful,  but  never  their  own.  In  fact,  when 
we  consider  a  friend's  face,  it  is  not  a  single  expre.ssion  that  we  see, 
but  a  series  of  expressions  which  succeed  each  other  rapidly  and 
are  blended  by  the  eye  as  the  photographic  objective  can  not 
do;  and  it  is  this  series  of  expressions  that  gives  us  the  real 
physiognomv. 

"The  thing  to  do  is  evidently  to  take  a  cinematographic  portrait, 
which  will  be  still  more  clear  if  we  add  the  stereoscopic  relief.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  Mr.  Reynaud  has  designed  a  new  praxinoscope 
in  which  the  succe.ssive  images,  taken  from  points  of  view  .suffi- 
ciently removed  to  satisfy  the  laws  of  stereo.scopy,  are  placed  re- 
spectively at  right  and  at  left,  in  the  interior  of  two  dish-like  re- 
ceptacles turning  together  about  a  horizontal  axis.  Plane  mirrors 
are  placed  at  the  center,  as  in  the  original  praxinoscope,  but  with  a 
new  arrangement,  which,  by  displacing  the  images  sidewise,  en- 
ables the  observer  to  view  them  under  normal  conditions  with  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  stereoscopic  prisms.  They  may  also  be  projected 
on  a  screen  by  replacing  these  prisms  with  two  object  lenses. 
Moreover,  the  two  series  of  images  are  so  arranged  that  they  are 
presented  successively  to  the  eyes  without  any  cessation  of  con 
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tinuous  vision  in  the  ca.se  of  either  eye.  'I  Ins  disposition  h.i>.  llu- 
advantage  of  doubling  tlu-  number  of  poses  from  llu-  cinomalo- 
graphic  point  of  view. 

"  In  its  practical  form  the  'stereo-cinema  '  lias  all  the  essentia! 
parts  already  indicated  ;  they  are  supported  by  a  leg,  and  the  axis 
on  which  the  dish-shaped  wheels  revolve  is  set  in  motion  by  hand, 
by  means  of  a  crank.  A  special  support,  of  variable  height,  carries 
the  eyepiece,  and,  by  means  of  a  sliding-piece  and  a  screw,  may  be 
])laced  at  any  desired  distance. 

"Mr.  Reynaud  makes  his  negatives  himself,  either  at  his  studio 
or  at  the  subject's  home,  and  prints  his  positives  on  bands  of  paper 
that  fit  easily  into  the  wheels.  The  device  is  then  turned  toward 
the  window  or  toward  a  lamp,  to  light  the  pictures  well,  and  the 
crank  is  turned,  whereupon  the  observer  sees  before  him  a  living 
and  moving  image  of  the  person  represented." —  Translation  made 
for'Ywv.    liiKKAKV   Dkjkst. 


LIGHT  FOR  SCHOOL-CHILDREN 

EXAMINATIONS  have  shown,  according  to  The  l-'.leclrical 
Age  (New  York,  September),  that  <S,ooo  to  10.000  children 
in  the  New-York  public  schools  have  defective  vision.  This  con- 
dition has  aroused   interest  on  the  part  of  the  School  Board,  the 

health  authorities,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  A  self-constituted 
committee,  after  considering  the 
subject,  advised  that  all  text- 
books be  printed  on  tnigla/ed 
paper,  and  that  line-cuts  or  wood 
engravings  be  used  for  illustra- 
tions in  place  of  half-tones.  TItc 
.  /,4V  says  of  this  jilan  : 

"The  recommendation  is  ini- 
questionably  based  on  sound 
principles;  but  the  most  import 
ant  matter  of  all  has  thus  far 
been  entirely  neglected  or  over- 
looked, and  that  is  the  lighting; 
of  the  schoolrooms  by  artiticial 
light.  In  the  new  buildings  the 
daylight  is  generally  well  pro- 
vided for,  Init  there  are  many 
of  the  ohler  buildings  in  which 
coiulitions  are  such  that  in  the 
short,  dark  days  artificial  light 
must  be  used  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  In  these  cases  the 
crudest  and  most  injurious  meth- 
ods of  lighting  are  generally 
practised.  Illuminating  engi- 
neering has  been  vigorously 
taken  up  by  many  of  the  central  stations — those  detested  public 
utility  corporations  which  have  been  such  a  target  for  political 
demagogs — while  boards  of  education,  who  have  autocratic  con- 
trol of  public  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  children 
throughout  the  country,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  taken  no 
notice  of  this  most  important  item  in  the  equipment  of  .schoolrooms. 
"In  this  respect,  we  might  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  Cermany. 
which  several  years  ago  had  the  whole  matter  of  lighting  school - 
houses  investigated  by  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
(Government.  Here  the  children  are  compelled  to  study  books  on 
physiology  and  hygiene,  which  have  been  specially  written  to  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  and  inethods  of  properly  caring  for 
their  health  ;  and  while  these  books  contain  much  sage  advice  and 
many  statements  which  have  no  foundation  in  scientific  fact  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  stimulants,  they  contain  not  one  word  of  direc- 
tion as  to  the  use  of  artificial  light  in  connection  with  the  protec 
tion  of  the  organs  of  vision.  Consistency  is  proverbially  a  rare 
jewel,  and  in  the  case  of  the  administration  of  many  of  our  public- 
offices  it  is  practically  an  unknown  quantity.  The  sooner  tiu- 
(|uestion  of  lighting  is  taken  up  and  referred  to  a  competent 
commission    or    committee    of  experts,    including    oculists     and 
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illuminating  engineers,  the  better  it  will  he  for  the  welfare  oi 
school-children,  whose  number  in  New  York  City  alone  is  tivc 
timcs  that  of  our  entire  standing  army." 


OUR  CHESTNUT-TREES  DYING 

■\  \  ^E  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  our  chestnut  forests,  at  least 
^  ^  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  A  blight  or  fungus  that 
was  first  noted  about  four  years  ago  has  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  it  has  already  killed  thousands  of  fine  trees,  and  as  no  remedy 
has  been  found,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  all  have  to  go.  Says 
E.  A.  Sterling,  forester  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  Country 
Life  in  .innriHi  (New  York,  Xovembcr) : 

"Infection  is  caused  by  spores  entering  the  bark  of  the  tree 
through  wounds  or  any  abrasion  which  causes  an  exposed  surface 
of  dead  wood.  Onceestablislied,  the  infection  spreads  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  tender  inner  bark,  girdling  the  limb  or  tiie  trunk 
in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  causing  the  death  of  the  portion 
above  the  infected  area.     On  young  limbs  and  sprouts  the  disease 
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produces  a  circular  patch  of  sunken  and  di.scolored  bark,  often 
with  longitudinal  cracks,  while  very  small  sjjrouts  show  an  en- 
largement at  the  base  and  break  off  easily  from  the  trunk,  disclo- 
sing dead  wood  and  loosened  bark.  The  fruiting  bodies  on  smooth 
bark  appear  as  small  brown  or  orange-colored  pustules,  in  which 
the  yellowish  spores  are  borne  in  enormous  numbers;  while  after 
the  death  of  the  limb  the  empty  spore  cases  show  as  dark  depres- 
sions. Where  the  main  trunk  or  a  large  limb  with  thick  bark  is 
attacked,  the  surface  shows  little  trace  of  the  fungus,  save  the  fruit- 
ing pustules  in  cracks  of  the  bark,  altho  a  section  thus  infected 
will  give  off  a  hollow  sound  if  tapped.  From  a  distance  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fungus  ni.iy  be  noted  by  the  dead  tops  and  limbs  and 
the  brown  leaves  on  the  portions  affected  during  the  current  season. 
"The  fungus,  so  far  as  observed,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  chest 
nut,  or  genus  Castanca,  but  within  this  genus  it  shows  no  regard 
for  age,  si/e,  or  variety,  seedlings  in  the  nursery  and  veteran  trees 
hundreds  of  years  old  being  attacked  with  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sults. Some  of  the  Japanese  and  Korean  varieties,  which  bear 
large,  edible  nuts,  seem  to  be  resistant,  but  there  are  no  indica- 


tions that  the  I'aragon,  Numbo,  and  other  improved  Spanish  and 
French  edible  varieties  will  escape.  We  thus  face  not  only  the 
destruction  of  our  native  American  chestnut  with  its  valuable  tim- 
ber and  small,  sweet  nuts,  but  also  the  introduced  varieties  wliich 
promised  to  furnish  a  valuable  food  product." 

The  present  distribution  of  the  blight,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
is  not  definitely  known.  New  points  of  infection  are  constantly 
being  reported,  and  the  presence  of  the  fungus  is  often  not  noted 
until  the  dead  parts  of  the  tree  begin  to  stand  out  prominently. 
It  is  thoroughly  established  throughout  most  of  Long  Island;  in 
parts  of  (ireater  New  York;  in  Southwestern  Connecticut;  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie ;  in  Southern 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  ;  and  more  recently  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared as  far  west  as  Huntingdon  County,  Pa.  No  remedies  have 
appeared.     Says  Mr.  Sterling: 

"The  possibilities  of  exterminating  or  controlling  a  tree  disease 
such  as  the  chestnut  blight  are  not  very  great,  for  the  reason  that 
tiie  methods  which  might  be  practicable  in  dealing  with  individual 
trees  could  not  be  carried  out  with  a  forest  tree  like  the  chestnut, 
where  millions  of  infected  trees  occur  in  remote  and  unmanaged 
woodlands.  Individual  timberland  owners  can  not  or  will  not  re- 
move and  destroy  all  of  the  fatally  diseased  trees  on  their  lands, 
and  without  such  a  rigid  quarantine  reinfection  is  certain  to  take 
place  from  the  woodlands  which  are  given  no  care.  Individual 
trees  which  have  high  esthetic  value  can  probably  be  saved  by 
judicious  pruning,  thus  resulting  in  the  local  elimination  of  the 
infection. 

"The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  that 
'every  one  who  has  chestnut-trees  affected  with  this  disease  should 
destroy  them  immediately,  unless  they  regard  the  trees  as  sufili- 
ciently  valuable  to  be  treated  individually.  The  death  of  the  dis- 
eased trees  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  of  a  very  short  time, 
and  by  cutting  them  down  immediately  the  danger  of  infecting 
trees  still  healthy  is  reduced  to  a  minimum."  " 


WHY  OUR  "GOOD  ROADS"  ARE  POOR 

''T^HAT  the  best  of  our  macadam  roads  are  not  up  to  the  English 
*-  average  is  a  criticism  often  heard  from  tho.se  familiar  with 
the  driveways  of  both  countries.  This  is  due,  we  are  told  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  Engineering  AVti'j-  (New  York,  October  i),  not 
to  our  ignorance  of  road-building,  but  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
take  care  of  the  roads  when  built.  We  construct  costly  macadam 
liighways  and  then  let  them  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  When  they  are 
a  disgrace  we  tear  them  up  and  build  new  ones.  In  England  every 
road  receives  intelligent  care  from  the  moment  it  is  built,  and  this 
care  is  not  relaxed  for  a  single  day.  Roads  cared  for  in  this  way 
are  always  good.     Says  the  writer  : 

"'Repair'  .  .  .  does  not  mean  the  restoration  of  ruined  portions 
of  the  road,  but  current  maintenance.  England  not  only  has  regu- 
lar road  repair,  but  even  the  refinement  of  sweeping 

"The  macadam  roads  that  are  most  often  pointed  to  with  pride. 
'tlie  l)est  that  we  can  show  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York,  or  Massa- 
cluisctts,'  receive  no  greater  maintenance  attention  than  our  worst 
nLi;lccted  roads.  They  are  built  well,  but  they  are  not  maintained 
well  ;  with  the  partial  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  roads  of  one  State, 
they  are  not  maintained  at  all,  in  fact.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is 
resi)()nsible  for  some  of  the  difference  between  American  and 
English  roads.     To  quote  Professor  [I.  O.]  Baker  : 

"'Tlie  system  of  employing  a  man  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
road  is  almost  a  necessity  with  first-class  broken-stone  roads,  the 
maintenance  of  which  requires  intimate  knowledge  and  constant 
attention.' 

"  P.ut  where  in  our  country  do  the  macadam  roads  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  this  system.?  And  where  do  they  get  the  lienefit  of  the 
'intimate  knowledge'  that  is  essential.'' 

"  Not  that  there  is  no  money  spent  on  road  maintenance.  Such 
money  is  spent,  altho  far  too  little,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  re- 
marks on  this  subject  made  in  the  last  report  of  the  road  authori- 
ties of  one  of  the  States  (luoted.  The  trouble  is  that  the  money 
spent  is  practically  all  wasted.  The  work  is  under  no  competent 
direction.     Political  officials  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
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road  construction  are  in  lull  control,  antl  the  actual  work  is  clone 
by  equally  incompetent  hands. 

"  No  one  appears  to  realize  that  costly  and  carelully  desij;ned 
stone  roads  are  worth  a  proportionate  amount  and  kind  of  atten- 
tion to  maintain  them,  and  that  patronage  is  an  inetlicient  device 
for  tlie  purpose. 

"Proper  results  can  not  be  expected  under  such  a  system,  or 
lack  of  system.  Until  the  maintenance  of  the  macadam-road  net- 
work is  put  under  able  and  conscientious  direction  the  present 
conditions  will  continue.  What  form  of  organization  is  to  be  se- 
lected for  this  direction  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  and  indeed 
the  subject  is  difficult :  but  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  deal  with  it 
now,  or  before  there  is  a  general  realization  of  the  need  for  a 
changed  svstem.  The  community  must  come  to  recognize  that  it 
can  not  at^'ord  to  consign  its  investment  of  $5,000  to  $S,ooo  per  mile 
to  rot  and  neglect." 


A  BULLETLESS  GUN 

TARGET-SHOOTING  without  a  projectile  is  now  practised 
in  Paris.     .-\nd  not  only  is  the  gun  buUetless,  but  it  is  povv- 
derless  as  well :  in  fact  it  is  not  loaded  at  all.     It  is  properly  aimed, 


DETAILS   OF  MECHANISM     OK  ELECTRIC  GUN. 

and  the  pulling  of  the  trigger  registers  electrically  on  the  target 
the  exact  spot  at  which  it  is  pointed.  How  this  is  brought  about 
is  de.scribed  by  G.  Chalmares  in  La  A'ature  (Paris,  September  26). 
He  says  : 

"A  gun  in  which  no  projectile  is  used  is  certainly  calculated  to 
give  the  maximum  of  security  to  families,  making  all  accidents 
impossible.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  such  a  gun  can  not  be 
used  in  hunting!  It  is  a  toy,  but  has  its  uses,  since,  despite  the 
absence  of  a  bullet,  it  may  be  used  perfectly  well  to  practise  firing 
at  a  target— how,  we  shall  presently  see. 

"The  gun,  which  may  be  of  any  kind  and  may  even  have  a 
wooden  barrel,  is  mounted  on  a  stand,  and  may  be  inclined  at 
different  angles  in  all  directions.  .  .  .  All  movements  made  by  it 
are  communicated,  by  a  rigid  upright  rod,  wiiich  passes  through 
the  stand,  to  a  kind  of  pantograph  which  transmits  ihem  to  another 
rod  {T)  ending  in  a  needle  (A).  Underneath  this  is  a  receptacle 
(O  enclosing  cells  insulated  electrically  one  from  the  others  ;  from 
each  of  these  cells  a  conducting  wire  leads  to  the  board  {B). 

"These  arrangements  enable  the  closure  of  an  electric  circuit  to 
be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  needle  A  into  one  of  the 
cells  of  C.     This  is  the  principle  of  the  system.     A  handle  fixt 


on  the  stand  enables  the  gunner  to  'load  '  the  gun,  that  is,  to  raise 
the  needle  A  from  the  receptacle   C.     When  the  trigger  is  prest, 
after  sighting  the  weapon,  springs  are  released  whirli  push  down 
the   needle,    and    it   plunges 
into   one   of  the   cells,    cor- 
responding   to    the    position 
given  to  the  gun  in  aiming  it. 

"  From  the  board  B,  wires 
also  proceed,  forming  a  cable 
that  leads  to  the  target  some 
distance  away — generally  20 
to  25  yards.  It  is  pierced 
with  twenty-three  holes,  of 
which  nineteen  are  arranged 
in  concentric  circles,  and 
four  on  the  sides  indicate 
stray  shots.  Behind  each 
hole  is  a  small  incandescent 
lamp,  and  besides  this,  at 
the  central  hole,  a  bell. 

"  The  filament  of  each  lamp 
is  connected  by  one  end  to  a 
common  wire  leading  to  one 
of  the  poles  of  a  battery 
located  in  the  foot  of  the 
target ;  the  other  is  connect- 
ed by  one  of  the  wires  of 
the  cable  to  one  of  the  cells 
of  the  receptacle  C. 

"The  needle  ^,  which  it- 
self constitutes  part  of  the 
circuit  thus  formed,  will  de- 
termine the  illumination  of 
a  lamp  whenever  it  pene- 
trates into  one  of  the  cells. 
The  apparatus  is  'set '  by  so 
arranging  gun  and  target 
that  when  the  line  of  sight 
passes  through  the  'bull's- 
eye,' the  needle  ^  is  above  the  central  cell  of    C 

"This  electric  gun  is  now  in  use  in  Paris  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  public  places  such  as  music-halls,  etc. 

"In  this  case  a  special  system  allows  the  piece  to  work  only  after 
the  introduction  of  a  ten-centime  piece  ;  as  the  field  of  fire  is  not 
restricted,  it  is  common  to  see  passers-by  run  away  in  a  fright 
when  they  see  a  gunner  in  position.     They  really  can  not  under^ 


ELECTRIC   GUN    ON    ITS  STAND. 
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TAKGET    USED   WITH    ELECTRIC  GUN. 

I,  Bottom   of  bo.x  with  contact-plates  for  needle ;   2,  incandescent 
lamps  ;  3,  plate  covering  the  lamps. 

Stand  why  such  recklessness  should  be  allowed.  If  they  read  La 
Nature  they  will  be  reassured." — Translation  made  for  Thk 
Literary  Digest. 
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AN  ARMY  PROVISIONED  BY 
AUTOMOBILES 

'I 'WO  1-rencli  army  cuips,  compri/.ing  loo.ooo  men,  have  been 
*  dependent  on  tlie  automobile  for  their  daily  supply  of  bread 
during  the  recent  annual  army  maneuvers,  lasting  sixteen  da\>. 
I  lie  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Automobile  (New  York,  October 
I  I.  from  whom  we  learn  this  fact  and  those  following,  tells  that, 
dtho  the  experience  already  gained  in  army  automobile  transport 
-ervice  precluded  the  possibility  of  delay  for  lack  of  supplies, 
tliere  is  still  much  to  be  learned  in  the  operation  of  large  numbers 
if  motor  vehicles  in  convoys.      He  goes  on  : 

"With  headquarters  at  \ierzon,  in  the  center  of  France,  the 
seventy  automobiles  were  divided  into  convoys,  each  having  a  load 
capacilv  of  from  40  to  50  tons  of  provisions  per  day.  Tiie  routine 
was  f«>r  all  vehicles  to  load  up  at  night,  make  a  daybreak  start  in 
convoys,  reach  the  regimental  headquarters  thirty  to  forty  miles 
awav,  and  there  discharge  their  loads  into  tiie  horse-wagons  dis- 
tributing them  to  regiments  at  the  tigluing-line. 

■■  I  nlike  previous  years,  the  officer  in  charge  of  each  convoy  was 
provided  witli  a  fast  automobile,  enabling  him  to  run  up  and  down 
the  line  and  assure  himself  that  all  the  vehicles  maintained  their 
distances  of  thirty  yards,  and  that  there  were  no  breakdowns  on  the 
niad.  In  jjrevious  years  the  t)fticer  in  charge  has  ridden  on  the 
leading  vehicle,  in  which  position  he  was  able  to  set  the  pace,  but 
had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  the  march  of  the  following  units." 

'  The  great  majority  of  the  military  wagons,  we  are  told,  were 
loaned  to  the  authorities  by  manufacturers,  the  drivers  being  nie- 
rhanics  undergoing  military  instruction.  Only  about  twenty  of 
tiie  vehicles  were  supplied  by  the  War  Department,  in  a  total  of 
seventy,  including  the  fast  touring-cars  employed  by  staff  officers 
or  tlie  motorcycles  for  carrying  messages.     We  read  further  : 

•  The  most  important  units  in  the  army  automobile  transport 
service  were  three  Kenard  trains,  each  consisting  of  a  tractor  and 
three  six-wheel  trailers,  two  of  tliem  being  open  trucks  and  one  a 
closed  van.  The  Aries  Company  supplied  the  only  other  vehicles 
with  trailers, the  outfits  being  four-ton  wagons  trailing  a  two-wheel 
vehicle  linked  up  close  behind.  'I'he  Kmpress  Company  of  Paris 
juit  in  fewer  than  ten  trucks,  varying  in  load-carrying  capacity 
trom  two  to  live  tons.  IJerliet  supplied  five  of  their  standard  com- 
mercial vehicles,  I'eugeot  and  I)e  Dion  each  had  three,  one  of  the 
latter  being  specially  fitted  up  lor  the  cycling  brigade,  and  the  fol- 


lowing firms  each  supplied  one  or  two  vehicles  :  Cohandel.  I.aiil 
front-drive,  Panhard.  Dietrich,  and  Darracq-Serpollet. 

"During  the  time  that  the  privately  owned  vehicles  were  under 
military  orders  they  were  supplied  with  fuel  and  oil.  and  granted 
an  indemnity  of  ;o  cents  per  horse-power  per  day.  Kach  driver 
was  entitled  to  an  indemnity  of  :;o  cents  per  day." 


POWER   FROM  MUD 

UNDP3K  this  heading,  the  utilization  of  peat-bogs,  as  an  inci- 
dent of  the  extensive  drainage  schemes  now  on  fool  through- 
out the  I'nited  States,  is  di.scust  in  77/^ ///7r////7V  . /^v  (Wasliing- 
ton.  October  i).  There  are  now  cight\  million  acres  of  swamp-land 
in  the  country,  and  much  of  this  is  capal)le  of  reclamation.  At  its 
last  session  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  begin  the  work.  Much  swamp-land  contains  peat,  a 
substance  which,  the  writer  notes,  has  been  for  many  generations 
used  for  domestic  fuel  in  Northern  Europe.     We  read  : 

"The  wide-spread  use  of  this  product  has  resulted  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  elaborate  machinery  for  digging  peat,  for  grinding  it  to 
make  it  more  compact,  and  for  molding  it  into  blocks  of  regular 
size.  In  (iermany  especially,  where  nothing  valuable  is  ever  per- 
mitted to  go  to  waste,  this  industry  has  been  developed,  and  it  is 
surprizing  for  how  many  purposes,  besides  fuel,  peat  has  been 
utilized.  The  peasant  of  the  Fatherland  builds  his  cottage,  makes 
bedding  for  his  family  and  for  his  cow,  feeds  the  latter,  fertilizes 
his  land,  and  warms  himself  from  this  product  of  the  earth.  Peat 
straw  is  an  e.xceJlent  litter  for  stables,  and  mattresses  made  of  it 
are  considered  so  superior  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  that  they  are 
extensively  employed  in  hospitals.  Tiie  fiber  is  comprest  by  a 
si)ecial  process  into  tiles  and  blocks  for  building-purposes,  the.se 
constituting  one  of  the  cheapest  of  all  architectural  materials. 
The  moss,  when  combined  with  the  waste  molasses  of  beet-sugar 
manufacture,  produces  a  compound  that  serves  acceptably  as  food 
for  domestic  animals.  Hut  however  interesting  these  products 
may  be  from  the  standpoint  of  novelty,  it  is  as  fuel  that  peat  will 
tind  its  chief  adaptation  in  the  I'nited  States," 

If  the  prediction  be  true  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
tlie  next  generation  will  see  the  exhaustion  of  our  deposits  of  coal. 
the  writer  remarks  that  we  will  be  forced  to  find  another  source  of 
lieat  and  power.      .And  here  is  where  we  may  find  it : 

"Tliere  are  large  tiacts  of  jieat  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North  Da- 
kota, California,  and  at  intervals  along  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
Massachusetts  to  Florida.  The  most  valuable,  however,  exist  in 
Minnesota,  where  hundreds  of  acres  of  peat  several  feet  in  depth 
have  been  found.  In  the  treatment  of  these  deposits  we  can  profit 
by  the  experience  of  Furope,  and  if  the  (iernians  and  .Swedes  have 
found  it  remunerative  to  use  mud  for  heat  and  power  purposes,  it 
can  not  be  questioned  that  we  can  do  the  same. 

"  Briquettes  of  peat  have  been  proved  to  be  advantageous  for 
steam-production;  and  there  are  still  greater  possibilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  gas-engine.  The  United  .States  (ieological  Sur 
vey  has  been  making  experiments  with  gas-engines,  and  has  found 
tliat  the  poorest  grade  of  coal — slack  or  waste — can  be  utilized 
v\  iiii  success.     The  value  of  these  materials  for  producing  gas  is. 
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in  fact,  exactly  inverse  to  tlieir  value  in  the  direct  production  of 
steam.  In  other  words,  the  poorer  the  coal  for  direct  steam-pro- 
duction (by  whicli  power  coal  has  been  valued  in  the  past),  the 
more  valuable  it  is  tor  yielding  gas  for  use  in  the  gas-engine.  But 
as  is  well  known,  the  gas-engine  is  relatively  a  newcomer  in  the 
field  of  mechanics.  It  is  passing  through  a  period  of  various 
transitions,  the  vertical  engines  being  replaced  by  the  horizontal, 
the  single  by  the  double-acting.  Other  changes  are  being  made 
wl)ich  tend  to  do  for  the  gas-engine  wliat  compounding  and  li  i])- 
ling  the  expansions  have  already  done  for  the  steam-engine.  \\  hen 
this  has  been  accomplished,  no  one  can  predict  what  further  revo- 
lution may  take  place  in  our  ideas  as  to  the  relative  value  of  fuels. 

"  It  has  already  been  declared  tliat  Kloridii  peat,  dried  and  com- 
prest  into  blocks,  produces  gas  wliicli  yields  results  fully  as  good 
as  Texas  and  North-Uakota  lignites  :  and  where  power  is  the  ob- 
ject sougln.  the  best  method  of  utilizing  tlie  peat  is  to  convert  it 
into  luel-gas.  Central  power-plants  might  be  established  at  the 
bogs,  and  the  peat  converted  into  electricity,  wliich  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  any  required  point.  This  would  mean  a  source  of  power 
at  lialf  the  present  cost. 

"Our  neighbor  on  tlie  north  is  about  to  spend  350,000  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  peat  experiment-station,  the  deposits  in  Canada 
being  extensive  and  the  fuel  problem  an  urgent  one.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  before  Congress  to  appropriate  ^25,000  for  a  simi- 
lar station  in  this  country,  and  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  hope  that  legislative  action  will  be  taken  next 
w  inter." 


EXECUTIONERS  AS  SURGEONS 

THAT  in  former  times  the  same  person  not  infrequently  com- 
bined the  professions  of  executioner  and  surgeon  is  not  a 
bit  from  a  comic  opera,  but  a  sober  fragment  of  history,  according 
to  Tiie  British  Medical  Journal  (\^ox\^o\\^  September  19).  This 
paper  reminds  us  that  in  England  surgeons  were  formerly  exempted 
from  serving  on  juries  in  capital  cases,  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
becau.se  their  profession  was  believed  to  make  them  tot)  humane, 
but  on  the  same  ground  as  butchers,  whose  occupation,  it  was 
thought,  tended  to  make  them  too  bloodthirsty  !     We  read  further  : 

"Two  or  three  centuries  ago  executioners  not  infrequently  per- 
formed surgical  operations.  This  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
the  ca.se  in  Denmark.  .  .  .  [On]  July  24,  1579,  a  license  was  issued 
by  Frederick  11.  to  .Anders  Freimut,  executioner  of  Copenhagen, 
granting  him  the  right  to  set  bones  and  treat  old  wounds  ;  he  was 
expressly  forbidden  to  meddle  with  recent  wounds.  In  1609  it  is 
recorded  in  tl)e  municipal  arciiives  of  Copenhagen  that  (iaspar, 
the  hangman,  had  received  4  rij^sdalers  for  the  cure  of  two  sick 
children  in  the  infirmary.  In  1638,  Christian  I.\'.  summoned  the 
executioner  of  Gliickstadt  in  Holstein  to  examine  the  diseased  foot 
of  the  Crown  Prince.  In  a  letter  addrest  to  Ole  Worm,  a  leading 
Danish  physician  of  the  day,  Henry  Kosler,  physician-in-ordinary 
to  the  King,  complains  bitterly  of  the  slight  thus  put  upon  him. 
He  .says  that  for  two  whole  months  the  hangman,  'who  is  as  tit  to 
treat  the  case  as  an  a.ss  is  to  play  the  lyre,'  had  the  case  in  hand. 
and  the  doctor  was  not  asked  his  advice.  .  .  .  Again,  in  16S1 
Christian  \' .  gave  a  fee  of  200  riffsiialcrs  to  the  Copenhagen  hang- 
man for  curing  the  leg  of  a  page.  ...  In  1732  liergen,  an  execu- 
tioner in  Norway,  was  authorized  by  royal  decree  to  practise 
surgery. 

"Even  up  to  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  ex- 
traordinary association  of  surgery  with  the  last  penalty  of  the  law 
continued.  Erik  Petersen,  who  was  appointed  public  executioner 
at  Trondhjthem  in  1796.  served  as  surgeon  to  an  infantry  regiment 
in  the  war  with  .Sweden,  and  retired  in  1814  with  the  rank  of  sur- 
geon-major. Frederick  I.  of  Prussia  chose  his  favorite  hangman. 
Coblenz,  to  be  his  physician-in-ordinary.  It  might  be  suspected 
that  this  peculiar  combination  of  functions  had  its  origin  in  a  satiri- 
cal view  of  the  art  of  healing :  but  in  the  records  we  have  quoted 
we  can  trace  nothing  of  the  kind.  Perhaps  the  executioner  drove 
a  trade  in  human  fat  and  other  things  supposed  to  possess  marvel- 
ous healing  properties  ;  he  may  thus  have  come  to  be  credited  with 
skill  in  healing,  tho  the  association  surely  represents  the  lowest 
degree  to  which  the  surgeon  has  ever  fallen  in  public  esteem  and 
social  position." 


LABORATORY  TEMPERANCE 

1'  1 1. AT  wholesale  ci)ndemnation  of  alcohol  as  a  poison  is  often 
made  on  the  strength  of  mistaken  inference  from  laboratory 
experiment,  and  not  from  the  observation  of  actual  conditions,  is 
charged  by  the  writer  of  a  leading  editorial  in  'J7ie  Hospital  (Lon- 
don, .Septendjer  12)  wiio  objects  to  what  he  considers  the  extreme 
views  aired  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  American  Society  for  the 
.Study  of  Inebriety  and  Alcoholism.  The  writer  would  not  be 
considered  as  holding  a  brief  for  alcohol  ;  he  objects  only,  he  says, 
to  intemperance  of  statement.      He  writes  : 

"We  are  not  ourselves  disposed — human  natiue  being  what  it  is 
— to  defend  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  purely  on  its  merits, 
and  are  ready  to  believe  that  its  total  elimination  from  the  dietary 
of  mankind  would,  upon  balance,  be  an  advantage  to  the  race. 
Hut  since  such  a  total  elimination  is  outside  the  sphere  of  practi- 
cal economics  for  many  a  long  year  to  come,  we  must,  if  we  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  attempt  at  least  to  state  the  position  fairly, 
and  separate  as  rigidly  as  possible  the  evil  consequences,  if  any, 
attending  the  use  of  the  drug  from  those  which  bear  such  ample 
evidences  to  its  abuse.  This  is  an  old  theme  and  much  argued, 
but  the  need  for  clear  thinking  upon  it  is  still  necessary,  for  there 
is  hardly  a  problem  of  all  those  that  face  our  civilization  around 
which  bias  and  prejudice  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  this.  Nothing  is 
so  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  cause  as  overstateinents  in  the  mouths 
of  its  propagandists 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  generic  condemnation  of  alcohol  in  all 
forms  is  based  upon  laboratory  observation.  Thus,  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  ineeting  mentioned  above  is  reported  to  have  said 
'  that  laboratory  research  work  from  every  point  of  view  confirmed 
the  statement  that  alcohol  was  a  paraly.sant,  and  its  action  on  the 
cells  and  tissues  was  corroding  and  destructive,  both  chemically 
and  physiologically.'  This  is  no  doubt  true.  A  sub.stance  which 
is  in  common  u.se  for  the  'fixing  '  of  tissues — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumin  in  them,  is,  ex  hypothesi,  damaging  to 
a  living  structure.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  alcohol  in 
strong  solution  is  .so  damaging  to  living  things  as  to  be  a  recog- 
nized preservative  against  putrefaction,  therefore,  in  the  diluted 
form  in  which  it  is  employed  by  moderate  drinkers  it  is  still  nox- 
ious. As  well  might  one  say  that  because  a  strong  mustard  poul- 
tice will  take  the  skin  off  a  man's  back,  therefore  the  mustard 
which  he  takes  with  his  bacon  will  destroy  his  gastric  mucous 
membrane. 

"Nor  is  it  any  more  just  to  say  that,  because  the  exhibition  of 
alcohol  in  consideraljle  doses  to  an  animal  totally  unaccustomed 
to  it  is  capable  of  producing  degeneration  of  the  liver,  therefore, 
a  gla.ss  of  wine  for  dinner  will  exercise  the  same  effect  upon  a  man 
well  accustomed  to  it.  These  fallacies  of  deduction,  based  upon 
laboratory  findings,  when  thus  stated  in  precise  terms  seem  so 
platitudinous  as  almost  to  demand  an  apology  for  their  insertion 
in  tliis  place  ;  yet  they  form  the  often-repeated  text  of  much  ran- 
dom sermonizing  about  alcohol  and  its  ill-doings. 

".As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  need  for  laboratory  findings, 
for  tlie  human  experiment  is  perpetually  before  us.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  in  abundance  the  healthy,  hard-working  business 
nian  who  throughout  a  long  and  arduous  life  seldom  misses  his 
glass  or  two  of  wine  with  lunch  and  dinner,  and  dies  in  or  about 
the  seventies  without  having  lost  either  his  good  name  or  his 
digestive  powers.  It  is  idle  to  affirm  that  this  man  has  poisoned 
himself,  tho  we  are  content  to  yield  to  the  extreme  faction  the  pos- 
sibility that  had  he  abstained  altogether  he  might  have  lived  to 
be  eighty.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  equally  convincing  ex- 
periment afforded  by  the  sodden  toper  who  dies  an  alcoholic  de- 
ment at  forty.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  facts  leave  no  room  for  the 
statement  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  inherently  poisonous;  and 
to  affirm  that  they  are,  without  qualification,  is  to  weaken  by  an 
untruth  the  excellent  case  which  can  be  made  for  sobriety.  While 
deploring  as  sincerely  as  any  the  curse  which  some  men  make  of 
alcohol,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their  dependents  and  soci- 
ety in  general,  we  are  not  prepared  to  shut  our  eyes  to  its  value  in 
the  promotion  of  good-fellowship  among  those  who  have  moreselt- 
control. 

"Enthusiastic  advocates  of  temperance  will  do  more  for  their 
cause  by  urging  the  demonstrable  evils  of  excess  than  by  going 
beyond  their  brief  at  the  risk  of  disgu.sting  moderate  opinion." 
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BISHOPS  IN   POLITICS 

THE  Methodist  Board  of  Bishops  has  been  subjected  to  lay 
criticism  lor  "  entering  politics. "  The  bishops  have  attempt- 
ed to  influence  Methodists  in  one  of  tlie  Congressional  districts  of 
Illinois  to  vote  against  the  election  of  Speaker  Cannon  to  the  next 
Congress.  "On  the  specific  issue  which  the  Methodist  bishops 
have  raised  against  the  Speaker,  the  merits  of  the  argument  are  on 
their  side,  no  doubt,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican.  But. 
that  paper  goes  on,  "the  action  of  tiie  bishops,  or  the  Cliurch 
which  they  are  authorized  to  represent,  in  entering  politics  as 
an  organized  ecclesiastical  force,  seems  to  be  open  to  grave 
criticism." 

Harper's  Weekly  also  thinks  it  "inexpedient  for  a  cliurcli  to  be 
\n  \ni\\\\c->  as  a)i  or![;a)iizatioit."  But  The  1 1 'es///////s/er  {Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia)  sees  the  bishops'  action  as  "the  sort  of  mix- 
ture of  politics  with  religion,  or  religion  with  politics,  that  is 
wholesome,  and  ought  to  be  helptul  in  bringing  men  to  a  right 
understanding  of  what  is  their  duty  in  political  crises."  This 
journal  goes  on  to  state  witii  commendatory  comment  the  case  of 
the  bishops  against  the  Speaker.     Thus  : 

"  Three  or  four  great  States  bordering  on  the  State  of  Tennessee 
have  adopted  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink.  That 
prohibition  is  practically  null  and  void,  because  Tennessee,  being 
a  liquor  State,  can  ship  beers,  wines,  and  distilled  liquors  to  any 
points  it  pleases,  in  any  of  these  States,  and  in  any  quantity  it 
pleases.  Wise  men,  thinking  men,  saw  all  this,  and  attempted  to 
prevent  the  evil  by  a  statute  of  the  United  States,  carefully  drawn 
and  in  accordance  with  constitutional  provision.  This  statute 
would  prevent  the  shipping  into  prohibition  territoiy  by  any  one 
in  non-prohibition  territory  of  the  article  or  articles  which  had  been 
prohibited  by  law. 

"The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  his  own 
motion,  to  subserve  his  own  purposes,  because  of  his  own  desires, 
is  said  to  have  deliberately  prevented  action  on  the  proposed  law, 
to  have  kept  the  apj)eal  which  would  have  remedied  the  trouble 
tied  up  in  the  judiciary  committee,  and  because  of  that  action  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church  appealed  to  the  temperance  peo- 
ple of  that  Church  in  the  Speaker's  Congressional  district  to  vote 
against  him  and  prevent  his  return  to  Congress  for  another  term. 

"The  action  of  the  bishops  is  right.  If  only  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  other  religious  denominations  would  follow  the  lead 
of  this  body  of  men,  which  in  this  particular  is  fearless,  it  would 
t)e  a  great  thing  for  this  country  of  ours.  If  the  Church  as  a  whole 
could  only  awake  to  its  opportunity,  could  only  forget  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  partizan  politics,  could  only  say,  'We  will 
stand  by  the  man  who  is  right,  and  who  means  to  be  right  in  all 
the  things  that  pertain  to  the  best  moral  interests  of  the  nation,'  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  nation  and  the  world.  It  is  pitiful 
to  see  Christian  men  trailing  along  after  a  party  because  it  is  a 
I)arty,  without  sufficient  self-mastery  to  say,  'We  will  not  be  led 
by  men,  no  matter  what  their  party,  whose  whole  purpose  is  self- 
interest,  and  who  for  that  will  sacrifice  any  moral  interest  that  may 
present  itself.'  " 

In  the  Ziflii's  Herald  (Methodist,  Boston)  the  action  of  tlie 
bishops  is  further  defended  by  the  Rev.  Cieorge  A.  (irant.  He 
refers  to  the  ground  taken  by  The  Republican  in  its  criticism,  tiiat 
'the  confusion  of  the  respective  spheres  of  Church  and  State  in 
this  country  would  be  disastrous,"  and  objects  that  here  is  a  case 
where  many  papers  "are  perpetuating  a  confusion  already  existing, 
on  this  matter  of  Church  and  State."     Further  : 

"  The  Republican  says  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  Mr.  Cannon's 
tactics:  'But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  body  of  citizens  is  dei)rived 
of  the  right  to  attack  the  .Speaker  and  his  committee  if  a  measure 
they  are  interested  in  is  subjected  to  the  strangling  process  in  the 
dark  closet  of  an  extraconstitutional  tribunal  that  usurjjs  judicial 
powers.'  Very  well!  The  Bishojjs,  as  a  body  of  citizens,  exer- 
cise this  right.  And  we  maintain  that  if  any  preconceived  theory 
of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  denies  this  body  the  right, 


which  would  be  conceded  them  if  not  members  of  some  church  or 
churches,  then  the  preconception  needs  revision. 

"  Does  history,  as  some  fancy,  contain  a  warning  against  such 
entering  of  a  church  into  politics?  Not  the  slightest !  Only  note 
what  the  Church  in  this  instance  is  doing,  and  what  she  is  not. 
She  is  not  seeking  any  favors  for  Methodism.  She  is  not  asking 
for  legislation  because  Methodists  desire  it.  She  is  not  attacking 
Mr.  Cannon  because  he  is  un-Methodistic  but  because  he  is  un- 
American  and  hostile  to  liberties  dear  to  every  citizen.  And  they 
do  this,  not  because  they  are  Methodists,  but  because  they  are 
Ciiristian  men  and  American  citizens.  If  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Ciuirch  helps  toward  such  action,  all  the  more  praise  to  the  Church. 
But  let  no  one  obscure  the  matter  by  calling  it  a  sectarian  move- 
ment.    It  is  a  movement  of  enlightened  citizenship. 

"And  to  teach  that  such  action  of  Christian  men  in  the  political 
sphere  is  unwise  and  dangerous  is  unwarranted  and  pernicious 
sophistry.  It  is  in  itself  a  blow  at  civil  liberty.  Dr.  Bristol  (now 
Bishop),  in  one  of  his  last  sermons  at  Washington,  said:  'This 
age  demands  that  everything  shall  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  utility. 
The  theoretical  gives  place  to  the  practical.  This  is  as  true  of 
ethics  and  religion  as  it  is  of  science,  political  economy,  or  even 
of  an  invention.'  Then  if  the  Church  allows  a  great  moral  wrong 
perpetuated,  when  she  has  the  power  to  prevent  it,  does  she  not  in 
so  far  fail  to  justify  her  right  to  exist?  If  the  Church  have  power 
to  restore  civil  liberty  where  it  has  been  restrained,  is  she  not 
recreant  unless  she  exhort  her  membership  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  their  trust  ?  One  of  the  wisest  students  of  civic  prob- 
lems said,  recently  :  'Does  she  [the  Church]  not  comprehend  the 
fact  that  the  morbid  and  tiireatening  social  conditions  which  have 
l)een  appearing  during  the  last  three  years  are  due  simply  to  the 
absence  from  industrial  and  civil  society  of  those  elements  which 
//  is  her  business  to  supply.^  '  In  our  zeal  to  prevent  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  we  must  beware  of  the  kindred  evil,  the  sepa- 
ration of  secular  and  spiritual.  This  latter  error  always  promotes 
a  morality  that  is  unmoral,  and  a  religion  that  is  unrighteous,  'left 
in  the  Church  as  an  all  but  impalpable  shadow.'  In  proportion  to 
her  spirituality  and  intelligence,  will  the  Church  increasingly  inter- 
pret the  application  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths  to  every  phase 
of  man's  complex  modern  burden." 


TESTING  THE  ENGLISH   CHURCH 

THE  proposed  assumption  of  hegemony  by  the  English  Church 
over  all  other  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion  arouses 
a  vigorous  protest  from  the  New  York  Churchman  (October  lo). 
Tiiis  autocracy,  as  it  was  mooted  at  the  recent  Lambeth  Confer- 
ence, was  to  consist  in  a  consultative  body  having  "a  primacy  of 
])recedence  and  power."  This,  The  Churchman  declares,  "is  not 
only  an  attempted  invasion  of  the  rights  of  autonomous  churches, 
but  it  is  an  attempted  assumption  by  one  order  in  the  Church  of 
an  authority  that  inheres  in  and  belongs  to  the  whole  Body  of 
Christ."  In  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  American  Church  and  of 
all  oilier  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion,  this  journal  ob- 
serves, the  English  Church  has  been  accorded  "a  primacy  of 
honor  "which  is  "based  upon  deeds,  not  on  historical  claims." 
But  now  that  the  Lambeth  Conference  "has  proposed  to  turn  this 
primacy  of  honor  into  a  primacy  of  precedence  and  power,  how- 
ever vague  and  indefinite,  it  may  be  well  to  test  the  English  Church 
by  its  deeds."  This  The  Church /nan  proceeds  to  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

".At  the  end  of  thirteen  centuries  of  existence  the  I'.nglish 
Church,  according  to  its  official  ]'ear  Hook  of  190S,  estimates  its 
communicants  at  2, 103,902.  At  the  end  of  three  hunilred  years  the 
American  Church  reports  its  actual  communicants  at  86o,9(>S.  The 
Englisii  Church,  with  an  experience  ten  centuries  longer  than  that 
of  the  American  Church,  has  less  than  two  and  a  half  times  as 
many  actual  communicants.  It  seems — it  is — incredible.  It  is 
the  more  incredible  because  the  American  Church  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  become  conscious  of  itself,  of  its  national  character  and 
mission. 
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"While  tlie  English  Church  at  the  end  of  1,300  years  estimates 
its  comnuinicanis  at  2,103.902,  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  gives 
to  nonconformity  about  the  same  number  of  communicants,  at  the 
end  of  400  years.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  nonconformity  has 
developed  in  the  face  of  the  highly  prized  'advantages  '  of  a  state 
church  and  of  religious  education  controlled  by  that  Church.  One 
is  tempted  to  account  for  this  lack  of  development  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Church  by  its  contribution  of  communicants  to  the 
colonies.  But  the  Bishop  of  Norwich's  address  to  the  Church 
Congress  of  1907  disposes  of  any  such  explanation.  'Why,'  asks 
the  Bishop,  'is  our  dear  Church  so  remarkably,  so  distressingly 
weak  outside  this  realm  of  England  ?  .  .  .  I  find  from  the  Free 
Church  Year  Book  of  1906  that  whereas  the  number  of  communi- 
cants of  our  Church  outside  England  is  1,405.862,  the  members  (or 
communicants)  of  the  four  bodies,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presby- 
terians, and  Congregationalists,  are  put  down  as  19,238,875.' 
When  it  is  remembered  that  of  the  1,400,000  communicants  out- 
side England,  over  800,000  are  found  in  the  independent  church 
of  America  and  about  300,000  in  the  independent  churches  of 
Canada  and  Australia,  whose  measure  of  growth  has  been  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth  in  independence,  it  will  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  situation  is  not  helped  by  an  appeal  to  the  outside  work 
of  the  English  Church." 

The  contrast  is  even  more  striking  when  the  figures  representing 
the  values  of  property  and  the  increase  of  church-membership  in 
relation  to  population  are  more  carefully  studied.  The  Church- 
man proceeds  : 

"The 'plant'  of  the  English  Church  is  of  incalculal)le  value. 
But  passing  all  this  by,  cathedrals  and  all,  the  Year  Book  reports 
an  annual  net  income  from  permanent  sources  of  _;i^3,836,743 — over 
^19,000,000 — and  an  income  from  voluntary  offerings  of  ^7,462,- 
244,  or  more  than  §37,000,000;  a  total  of  more  than  $56,000,000. 
The  American  Church  is  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions, 
which  for  the  same  year  were  $17,496,648.  With  the  advantage  of 
$56,000,000  over  $17,000,000,  and  a  thousand  years'  advantage  in 
experience,  the  English  Church  increased  its  communicants  from 
1,974,629  in  1900  to  2,103,902  in  1908,  while  the  American  Church 
increased  its  communicants  in  the  same  period  from  700,458  to 
860.998. 

"There  was  an  increase  of  160,540  for  the  American  Church, 
and  of  only  129,273  for  the  English  Church.  If  the  communi- 
cants of  the  English  Church  had  increased  from  1900  to  1908 
at  the  same  rate  that  the  American  Church  increased,  its  increase 
would  have  been,  not  129,000,  but  453,000,  nearly  four  times  that 
number.  Or,  to  look  at  it  in  another  way,  while  the  two  countries 
each  increased  in  population  at  a  rate  of  about  25  per  cent.,  the 
American  Church  increased  about  23  per  cent.,  and  the  English 
Church  only  a  little  over  6.5  per  cent.  The  difference  may  be  ex- 
plained in  various  ways.  But  certainly  much  light  is  thrown  on 
its  cause  from  the  fact  that  the  American  Church  has  not  claimed, 
as  the  English  Church  does,  a  privileged  position  in  the  national 
school  system.  It  has  fully  emancipated  itself  from  the  English 
conception  and  method  of  education,  and  so  wins  its  way  on  its 
own  merits  unsupported  by  legislative  favoritism. 

"  If  traditional  convictions  have  been  shaken  by  such  a  startling 
shortcoming,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  what  is  to  follow  1  The 
English  Year  Book  gives  the  baptisms  for  1907  :  Infants,  586,364, 
'persons  of  riper  years,'  13,692;  total,  600,256.  The  figures  are 
approximately  the  same  for  the  ten  years  previous.  The  number 
of  confirmations  in  1907  is  227,869,  and  for  the  decade  ending  1906 
2,175,043.  With  this  truly  magnificent  foundation  for  actual  com- 
municants, the  record  of  increase  in  communicants  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  only  129,000  in  eight  years,  or  a  little  more  than  16,000  annu- 
ally. Was  ever  such  a  presumption  raised  against  the  essentiality 
of  the  sacraments  or  the  grace  of  confirmation  ?  Is  there  the  slight- 
est wonder  that  nonconformists  deny  that  episcopal  orders  are 
essential  to  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments  .'  But  the 
fault  lies  not  in  the  sacraments  nor  in  apostolic  order.  It  lies  in 
the  utter  disregard  of  the  principles  of  apostolic  order  by  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  great  body  of  the  laity  through  the  sacrifices 
of  the  self-government  of  the  Church.  And  yet  it  is  to  a  church 
that  has  erred  in  both  these  things  that  it  is  proposed  to  accord 
not  only  a  primacy  of  precedence,  but  a  primacy  working  through 
the  'balance  and  check'  of  a  voluntary  conference  that  is  not 
authorized  to  represent  even  that  Church." 


PSYCHOTHERAPY  NOT  RELIGIOUS 

UNLESS  the  physician  and  the  minister  are  to  assume  that 
the  American  people  "are  by  nature  faddish  and  inherently 
gullible,"  it  is  time  they  began  an  "educational  campaign,"  and 
persuaded  people  "to  follow  those  who  are  recognized  in  the  world 
of  science  rather  than  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind."     This   is 

tlie  declaration   of    tiie    Kev.  

Chauncey  J.  Hawkins,  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  who 
has  been  studying  the  pub- 
lic psychological  clinics  of 
Dr.  Berillon,  of  Paris,  and 
Dr.  Bramwell,  of  London, 
where,  he  declares,  "the  sick 
undergo  treatment  divested 
of  all  mysticism  and  religious 
jingoism."  He  reports  that 
by  the  most  scientific  methods 
known  to  the  modern  psycho- 
logist, a  larger  percentage  are 
healed  in  these  clinics  "than 
can  be  legitimately  claimed 
by  any  cult."  The  contrast 
between  the  attitude  of  the 
American  public  and  the  gen- 
eral public  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Paris,  or  Berlin  toward  psy- 
chotherapy is  noted  in  The 
Congregationalist  and  Chris- 
tian li 'or/{i  (Boston)  in  these 
words : 


REV.    CHAUNCEY    J.    HAWKINS, 

Who  thinks  people  should  be  edu- 
cated in  scientific  psychotherapy,  "to 
save  them  from  exaggerations  and  errors 
of  the  healing-cults." 


"  Here  in  America  the  atti- 
tude is  either  one  of  wonder 
over  what  seems  such  unac- 
countable cures  or  one  of  un- 
qualified and  almost  fanatical  devotion  to  some  new  and  startling 
creed  or  philosophy.  In  Europe  people  regard  the  question  with 
a  calm  and  judicial  mind,  considering  it  simply  as  one  of  the  forces 
to  be  used  by  the  physician.  Our  public  has  been  educated  by  Mrs. 
Eddy  and  Dowie,  both  as  far  removed  from  the  scientific  spirit  as 
could  be  imagined.  There  the  public  has  been  led  by  Lidbeault, 
Bramwell,  and  hosts  of  thoroughly  trained  psychologists  and 
physicians.  The  pathos  is  not  in  the  fact  that  thousands  of  our 
people  have  followed  the  healing  cults,  but  that  they  do  not  know 
that  what  they  accomplish  by  a  particular  religious  dogma  is  be- 
ing accomplished  more  satisfactorily  in  the  quiet,  unostentatious 
way  of  science." 

Mr.  Hawkins  points  to  the  divided  mind  of  the  Church  concern- 
ing the  Emmanuel  Movement,  and  the  feeling  of  a  great  number 
that  "we  are  not  ready  to  commit  the  Church  to  such  a  large  move- 
ment as  the  one  outlined  by  Dr.  Worcester."  He  adds  that  "the 
very  chaotic  condition  of  the  American  mind  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  clergy  and  the  physician  should  utilize  every  opportunity 
to  educate  the  people  in  certain  principles  to  save  them  from  the 
exaggerations  and  errors  of  the  healing-cults  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  promote  conditions  of  greater  health  on  the  other."  It  is  neces- 
sary, he  asserts,  to  bring  people  to  regard  psychotherapy  as  a 
science  rather  than  a  religion.     We  read  : 

"  Before  people  can  think  sanely  on  this  question  it  must  be  made 
clear  that  the  cure  of  certain  diseases  by  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
is  independent  of  any  philosophy  of  life  or  creed  of  religion. 
Cures  are  wrought  by  Christian-Science  healers,  faith  and  men- 
tal healers,  Roman-Catholic  relics,  Buddhist  and  Mohammedan 
priests,  Lutheran  and  Episcopalian  clergymen.  No  one  of  these 
creeds  has  any  advantage  over  another  in  the  curing  of  disease. 
They  all  cure  disease  and  they  all  fail  to  cure.  Sometimes  people 
who  have  tried  the  faith  and  mental  healers  and  have  found  no  re- 
lief will  be  cured  by  the  Christian-Science  healer,  and  7'ice  versa. 
If  these  cures  depended  upon  any  particular  creed  of  religion  one 
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wouhi  lie  more  successful  than  .iiiother,  but  this  is  not  true,  in 
those  classes  of  diseases  where  cures  are  wrought  tliere  are  tiu- 
same  percentages  of  cures  by  all  the  methods.  Indeed,  those  wiio 
have  no  religion  are  successful  in  curing  di.sease.  Dr.  Du  Bois  i> 
scornful  of  religion.  He  is  a  materialist,  yet  only  a  few  days  aic 
required  in  his  clinics  to  enable  one  to  see  that  he  accomplishrs 
by  psychological  methods  results  quite  as  marvelous  as  those 
wrought  by  the  most  fervent  Christian-Science  healer.  I)rs.  Jenct 
and  lierillon,  of  Fan's,  and  Dr.  Tuckey,  of  London,  make  no  use 
of  religion  in  their  practise,  yet  they  are  ail  successful  in  tlu- 
healing  of  the  sick  by  mental  forces. 

"These  facts  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  these  cures  are  in 
dependent  of  any  particular  philosophy  or  religion.  Some  art- 
cured  by  one  faith,  others  are  cured  of  the  same  diseases  by  no 
faith.  It  must  be  self-evident  to  the  per.son  who  faces  these  facts 
with  unprejudiced  mind  that  these  cures  are  accomplished  by  forct> 
which  reside  in  mind,  and  that  tlie  religious  creed  or  philosophy 
of  life  are  only  means  to  bring  these  forces  into  action.  Not  un- 
til men  understand  this  fundamental  principle  will  they  be  able  tt> 
regard  psychotherapy  as  a  science  rather  than  a  religion." 


BIBLES  IN   STRANGE  TONGUES 

''T^O-DAY  the  Hible  exists  in  tive  hundred  languages,  says  a 
*■  writer  in  the  New  York  .SV///  (October  ii).  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ia.st  century  it  existed  only  in  fifty  different  tongues  at 
the  most.  "It  went  into  more  languages  during  the  nineteenth 
century  than  in  the  eighteen  previous  centuries."  In  some  cases 
the  Bible  is  the  means  of  creating  the  first  written  form  ol  a  lan- 
guage, and  in  others  the  only  method  of  preserving  tiieni.  The 
following  presents  some  instances  : 

"A  few  weeks  ago  an  item  appeared  in  the  papers  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  Bible  Society  had  completed  the  publication 
of  the  Bible  in  Chamorro,  the  chief  language  of  the  island  of  (iuani. 
Thus  the  natives  got  their  first  printed  book,  their  first  alphabet, 
a  written  language,  and  a  literature  all  in  one. 

"All  over  the  world  men  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Scores  of 
the  world's  languages  have  been  supplied  with  an  alphabet  and  a 
written  form  by  the  translators  of  the  Bible. 

"  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  society  printed  a  Bible  for  Pleasant 
Island.  Few  persons  would  know  where  to  find  Pleasant  Island  on 
the  map.  It  is  a  mere  dot  in  the  Pacific,  300  miles  south  of  the 
Caroline  Islands,  with  a  population  of  1,500:  the  sort  of  island 
one  reads  about  in  shipwreck  stories. 

"  For  ten  years  cne  lone  missionary  and  his  wife  have  been  living 
there.  He  learned  the  language  by  ear  and  then  set  it  on  paper 
phonetically.  Then  he  translated  the  New  Testament  into  it. 
Then  he  begged  and  entreated  the  Bible  Society  to  publish  his 
Bible.  'I'he  society  replied  :  'We  can't  afford  to  publish  the  I'.iMe 
in  a  language  spoken  by  only  1,500  people.' 

"Then  the  tril)e  pledged  itself  to  pay  for  the  work  if  it  could 
have  time.  So  the  society  sent  the  missionary  a  printing-press,  and 
he  and  his  native  helpers  set  up  and  printed  the  work.  Then  he 
sent  it  to  .San  Francisco,  the  society  paid  for  binding  if.  and  one 
more  little  South-Sea  island  has  a  written  language  and  literature. 

"Philologists  of  the  future  will  study  extinct  languages  by 
means  of  these  Bibles.  Already  it  is  said  that  Mme.  Matteo  de 
Turner's  version  of  the  Ciospels  in  (^uichuea  is  the  only  key  to  the 
language  of  the  Incas." 

.Americans,  it  is  said,  have  translated  the  l{il>le  or  jxirtions  of  it 
into  thirty  Kurcpean  tongues,  forty-three  Asiatic,  eleven  African, 
nine  Oceanic,  and  twelve  American.  W'e  read  concerning  Bibles 
in  the  various  Indian  tongues  : 

"  In  many  cases  tiie  Bible  is  all  that  will  prcsi-rve  native  .Anirii- 
can  hmguages  from  extinction.  Only  last  year  the  society  i)ub- 
lished  the  fourCospels  in  the  Winnebago  tongue.  There  are  only 
:,ooo  Winnebagos  left.  Their  children  are  all  learning  to  read 
Knglish.  In  another  generation  the  tribe  will  be  extinct  or  as- 
similated. But  some  one  offered  to  pay  for  the  work  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  old  Indians  who  would  never  learn  to  read  Knglish. 

"Two  coi)ies  of  the  Ciospels  in  the  .Seneca  language  were  sold 
within  the  jiast  year,  i  in  Arapahoe.  (  in  Dakota,  14  in  Muskogee, 
r;  i:i  f1jil)way,  i^'>  in  Cherokee,  and  ;  \2  m  Choctaw. 


"Down  in  Oklahoma  the  rich  Indians,  the  Cherokees  and  Ciioc- 
taws,  take  a  racial  pride  in  preserving  their  language  from  oblivi<m 
through  the  use  of  it  in  their  church  life.  Althomostof  the  adults 
read  Knglish  now,  they  prefer  to  use  the  Bibles  in  their  trii)al 
tongues,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  reached  the  Bible  House 
asking  if  a  new  edition  of  the  Cherokee  hymn-book  could  not  be 
got  out  uniform  with  the  Bible. 

"A  notable  instance  of  this  tribal  pride  came  within  the  past 
year  in  an  order  to  print  the  Creek  Mible.  the  expenses  to  be  paid 
by  the  Creek  Indians  of  Oklahoma  and  some  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors. Mrs.  A.  K.  W.  Robertson,  a  Congregational  missionary, 
made  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Creek  or  Muskogee  lan- 
guage the  labor  of  many  years.  The  order  came  to  publisli  it 
after  her  death. 

"The  board  wrote,  'Why  do  you  go  to  such  an  expense  as  this 
when  your  children  all  read  Knglish  ?  It  is  foolish.'  The  repiv 
came  back,  'We  want  it  as  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Robertson  and 
the  Creek  language.' 

"Often  the  translator  has  had  to  create  w»)rds  as  well  as  alpiia- 
bets.  How  shall  the  dweller  in  some  low-lying  atoll  know  the 
word  tnoiiiiiixiii .'  How  write  'Lamb  of  (iod'  for  Kskimo,  who 
know  no  lambs  ?     'Little  seal,'  the  translator  had  to  put  it  at  last. 

"'Bad  to  eat'  was  as  near  as  the  translator  into  Mo.squito  could 
get  to  sin.  'Nice  smell'  had  to  serve  as  native  Australian  for 
frankincense.  In  L'ganda  the  translator  had  to  wait  five  years 
before  he  could  catch  a  word  that  meant  plague.  Then  one  day 
he  heard  a  man  bewailing  the  influx  of  rats,  such  a  'dibebu  '  they 
were.     f)ut  came  the  notebook,  down  went  the  long-sought  word. 

"How  translate  the  Cospel  into  a  language  that  has  no  words 
for  city,  niarriaf^e.  7i<lieat.  barley  ;  in  which.  //;^  rat,  and  dfl_<:;  tts.- 
liaust  the  zoological  terms  ;  in  which  the  word  for  'iw^  is  'my  hand.' 
lor  six  'my  hand  and  one,'  and  so  on?" 


NO   HOSTILITY   TO   MERRY   DEL   VAL 

DKNIALS  of  the  report  that  Cardinal  Merry  del  \'al  is  to  re- 
tire from  the  papal  secretaryship  through  American  influ- 
ence appear  in  Catholic  journals.  It  was  stated  in  dispatdus 
from  Rome  to  the  American  press — quoted  by  us  in  a  recent  num- 
ber— that  Cardinal  (iibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland  had  led  the 
oi)position  to  Merry  del  A'al  on  account  of  his  attitude  toward 
Modernism.  The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (^^c\y^\ i'v  10) 
m.ikes  tliis  comment  upon  tlie  matter  : 

"Thousands  who  read  this  statement  as  it  ajipeared  in  the  daily 
jiress  of  thiscountry  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  papal  secre- 
tary of  state  is  a  reactionist  whose  retention  in  office  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  the  Church.  The  ordinary  rea«ler 
doesn't  exactly  vmderstand  what  the  term  'Modernism  '  means  and 
therefore  concludes  that  it  stands  for  something  up-to-date.  If 
'antichristian  '  were  substituted  for  'Modernism'  such  readers 
would  readily  see  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion  that  an  American 
cardinal  and  an  American  archbishop  antagonize  Cardinal  Meriy 
del  \al  because  he  rigidly  sets  his  face  against  an  antichristian 
movement  which  was  started  by  persons  calling  them.selves  Catho- 
lics who  hoped  that  the  doctrines  held  by  them  would  spread 
silently  within  the  Church  l)ef<ire  their  pernicious  tendencies  would 
become  known 

"  It  was  hardly  necessary  then  for  Archbishop  Ireland  t«>  go  to 
the  trouble  of  denying  the  self-evident  lie  about  his  being  engaged 
wiiii  other  prelates  in  trying  to  have  the  cardinal  secretary  of  stale 
removed  from  office,  for  therea.son  that  the  latter  is  as  unflinchingly 
opposed  to  'Modernism'  as  are  Archbishop  Ireland  and  every 
loy.d  Catholic  throughout  the  world.  The  Archbishop  of  St. 
Paul,  however,  may  have  thought  he  was  bound  in  conscience  not 
to  leave  uncontradicted  the  statement  which  appeared  in  the  Avanti 
(Rome),  a  representative  of  Italian  yellow  journalism.  His  vig- 
orous disclaimer  was  published  in  the  New  York  Sun.  It  reads 
as  follows  : 

"'The  story  is  a  falsehood  made  out  of  whole  rlotli.  '["he 
.h'anti  is  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  X'alican.  Invented  stories. 
delii)erale  falsehoods,  are  its  stock  in  trade,  when  facts,  or  even 
apjiearances  of  facts,  are  wanting.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in 
the  saying  that  Cardinal  Merry  del  \'al  is  about  to  resi'.'n  the 
papal  secretaryshij)  of  state.'  " 
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FOR   A  NEW  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

"  A  iMKRICA"  and  "TlieStar  Spangled  Banner"  liavc  been 
•^*-  doomed  again.  Not  long  ago  I  'nclc  Ke/Jius's  Maffazi)ie 
published  some  retlections  of  President  Roosevelt  on  the  subject 
of  displacing  them.  Now  Prof.  William  Milligan  Sloane,  of 
Columbia  University,  is  reported  to  be  eager  to  find  their  substi- 
tute. A  national  anthem  should  have,  to  his  mind,  two  elements, 
simplicity  and  strength.  "The  Star  Spangled  Hanner,"  he  ob- 
.serves,  is  strong,  but  it  isn't  simple,  and  very  few  people  are  able 
to  sing  the  music  even  if  they  can  repeat  the  words.  "America," 
he  declares,  "  isn't  truly  national  at  all."  This  is  his  reason,  as 
the  New  York  Sun  reports  him  : 

"There  is  a  strong  tinge  of  the  Puritan  about  it,  and  tho  this  is 
not  to  its  discredit,  it  militates  perhaps  in  some  minds  against  its 
acceptance  as  really  nationally  representative.  This  idea  was 
perhaps  what  used  to  find  expression  in  the  paraphrase  of 
'America  '  which  began,  'Smith's  country,  'tis  of  thee,'  and  so  on." 

Professor  Sloane  expresses  some  doubt  of  tlie  possibility  of 
evolving  "an  anthem  that  will  be  thoroughly  representative  of  all 
sections  of  this  big  country  and  by  them  accepted  as  national,"  on 
account  of  "the  diversity  of  taste  and  feelings  of  tlie  widely  differ- 
ing sections."  Nevertheless,  there  is,  he  thinks,  a  wish  that  "is 
very  strong  and  very  general  that  some  song  might  be  found  that 
would  be  accepted  not  only  as  representative  of  the  national  feel- 
ing, but  that  could  be  easily  remembered  and  easily  sung  by  large 
congregations  of  Americans."  He  tells  us  that  the  feeling  is  now 
agitating  certain  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  that  the  project  has  l)een  broached  of  enlisting  the  serv- 
ices of  our  best  composers  and  poets  in  an  attempt  to  evolve  "an 
anthem  that  shall  be  truly  national,  that  shall  be  strong  and  also 
so  simple  that  everybody  can  both  remember  its  words  and  sing 
its  music."     We  read  further  : 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  popular  melody  now  sung  in 
public  at  various  miscellaneous  gatherings  of  Americans  I  should 
at  once  mention  'Dixie.'  This  tune  is  fully  as  popular  with 
Northern  people  as  with  Southerners,  perhaps  more  so.  Perhaps 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  easily  sung  than  'The  Star 
.Spangled  Banner.'  Perhaps  other  reasons  account  for  it.  But 
despite  its  popularity  it  is  a  sectional  .song  and  always  must  remain 
so.  It  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense  national.  And  1  suppose 
that  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner  '  is  not  widely  sung  in  the  South. 

"  It  is  true  that  some  of  tlie  great  national  anthems  have  been  the 
result  of  inspirational  conditions.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  not 
been  written  to  order.  Tliey  have  sprung  into  being  from  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  which  conspired  to  make  them  popular. 
This,  at  all  events,  is  true  of  'The  Marseillaise'  and  to  some  extent 
of  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner.'  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in- 
stances of  fine,  real  national  anthems,  anthems  that  combine  those 
two  necessary  elements  of  simplicity  and  strength,  that  have  been 
the  result  of  careful  planning.  Take  the  splendid  y\ustrian  national 
anthem,  for  example.  Its  music  was  written,  I  think,  by  Haydn 
and  it  was  written  by  commission.  The  Russian  national  anthem, 
al.so  written  by  commission,  is  another  case  in  point. 

"Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  governmental  conditions  in 
these  two  countries  are  so  different  from  ours  as  to  make  the  cases 
of  Russia  and  Austria  useless  as  precedents.  In  those  countries 
it  was  possible  by  reason  of  governmental  conditions  to  impose  a 
national  anthem  upon  the  public  from  the  very  start,  until  from 
force  of  habit  tlie  citizens  of  those  countries  adopted  the  songs 
among  their  other  traditions.  Over  here  it  would  perhaps  not  be 
possible  to  impose  an  anthem  so  successfully  upon  the  public 
through  governmental  means.  As  I  understand  it  the  only  gov- 
ernmental sanction  we  now  have  to  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner' 
as  a  national  anthem  consists  in  the  orders  that  the  military  and 
naval  bands  shall  play  its  music  when  the  colors  are  being  raised 
or  lowered." 

Mr.  L.  C.  Chaffin  writes  to  the  New  York  Sini  (October  15)  a 
revievY  of  some  past  failures  to  make  to  order  a  new  national 
anthem,  and  .uids  : 


"  It  is  just  as  well  not  to  grieve  too  sorely  that  we  haven't  a  dis- 
tinctly American  national  antiicm,  but  to  make  the  best  of  wiiat 
we  have  until  some  event  or  situation  arises — such  things  have  hap- 
jiened  in  other  lands — to  inspire  the  composition  of  a  national 
anthem  such  as  Professor  Sloane  seems  to  think  this  country  stands 
in  need  of.  I  am  confident  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  for  the 
whole  body  of  American  musicians  that  they  are  heartily  sick  of 
the  prize-competition  iiielhod  of  getting  at  it." 


HOW  SOME  POETS  READ 

13  OSSETTI  was  a  remarkalile  reader  of  his  own  verse,  Hall 
-^-^  Caine  tells  us  in  his  autobiography  appearing  in  .  Ipplcfon's 
(October).  Sitting  in  the  artist-poet's  studio  and  looking  uj)  at 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  while    Kossetti  read  "The  White  Ship" 


Copyrijhtert,  18«-),  by  Harper  and  Brotlipra. 

TENNYSON    READINC;     •MAUD." 

From  a  sketcli  made  in  1855  by  Dante  Gabriel  Kossetti. 

or  "  Rose  Mary  '"  or  "The  House  of  Life,"  he  was  imprest  with  the 
truth  of  Kossetti  "s  observation  that  "the  feeling  pervading  his  jjic- 
tures  was  such  as  his  poetry  ought  to  suggest."  Hall  Caine  heard 
Kossetti  read  on  the  occasion  of  his  earliest  visits,  when  they  were 
bringing  to  the  first  tests  of  personal  intercourse  the  friendship 
that  had  sprung  from  the  novelist's  championship  of  the  elder 
])oet  against  charges  similar  to  those  that  gave  the  name  to  "the 
fleshly  school  of  English  poetry."  Hall  Caine  writes  of  the 
reading  of  "  The  White  Ship  "  : 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  heard  anything  at  all  e(iual  to 
Kossetti 's  elocution,  if  reading  so  entirely  without  con.scious  art 
can  be  called  by  that  name.  The  poet's  deep,  rich  voice  lent 
music  to  the  music  of  the  verse  ;  it  rose  and  fell  in  the  pas.sages 
de.scriptive  of  the  wreck  with  something  of  the  surge  and  sibilation 
of  the  sea  itself;  in  the  tenderer  passages,  it  was  as  soft  and  low 
as  a  girl's,  and  in  the  pathetic  stanzas  at  the  close  it  was  inde.scri- 
l)al)ly  moving." 

The  effect  of  the  sonnets  embodied  in  "The  House  of  Life" 
upon  the  reader  leads  to  some  interesting  observations  on  reading, 
which  Hall  Caine  reports  in  these  words  : 

"Once  or  twice,  after  the  emotion  of  the  written  words  liad 
broken  up  his  voice,  he  would  pause  and  laugh  a  little  (a  con- 
strained laugh  in  his  throat),  and  sn;\  • 
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"I  dare  say  you  think  it  odd  to  hear  an  old  fellow  read  such 
love  poetry,  as  much  of  this  is,  but  I  may  tell  you  that  the  larger 
part  of  it  was  written  when  I  was  as  young  as  you  are." 

"1  remember  that  he  read,  with  especial  emotion  and  a  voice 
that  could  barely  support  itself,  the  pathetic  sonnet  entitled  'With- 
out Her '  : 

What  of  lier  ulass  witliout  lier  r  .  .  . 

.  .  Her  pillowed  place 
Witliout  lit-r  ?  .  .  . 
What  of  the  heart  without  her  ?  .  .  . 

"The  lines  came  with  tears  of  voice,  subsiding  at  length  into 
something  like  a  supprest  sob,  and  they  were  followed  by  an  inter- 
val of  silence.     But  after  a  moment, 
as  if  trying  to  explain  away  his  emo- 
tion and  to  deprive  it  of  any  personal 
reference  in  my  mind,  he  said  : 

"  "All  poetry  affects  me  deeply 
and  often  to  tears.  It  doesn't  need 
to  be  pathetic,  or  yet  tender,  to  pro- 
duce this  result.' 

"Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  known  in  his  life  two  men.  and 
two  only,  who  were  similarly  sensi- 
tive— Tennyson,  and  his  friend,  Bell 
.Scott. 

" '  1  once  heard  Tennyson  read 
".Maud,"'  he  said,  'and  while  the 
fiery  passages  were  given  with  a  voice 
and  vehemence  which  he  alone  could 
compass,  the  softer  passages  and  the 
songs  made  the  tears  run  down  his 
cheeks  like  rain.  Morris  is  a  fine 
reader,  too,  and  so  of  his  kind,  altho 
a  little  prone  to  singsong,  is  Swin- 
burne. Browning  both  reads  and 
talks  well— at  least  he  did  so  when 
1  knew  him  intimately  as  a  young 
man.' 

"  I  asked  if  he  had  ever  heard 
Kuskin  read,  and  he  replied  : 

"'  I  must  have  done  so,  but  I  re- 
member nothing  clearly.  On  one  oc- 
casion, however,  I  heard  liim  deliver 
a  speech,  and  that  was  something 
never  to  forget.  When  we  were  young 
we  helped  Frederick  Dennison  Mau- 
rice by  taking  classes  at  his  Working- 
men's  College,  and  there  Ciiarles  Kingsley  and  others  made 
speeches  and  delivered  lectures.  Kuskin  was  asked  to  do  something 
of  the  kind,  and  at  length  consented.  He  made  no  sort  of  prei)ara- 
tion  for  the  occasion  ;  I  knew  he  did  not — we  were  together  at  his 
father's  house  the  whole  of  the  day.  At  night  we  drove  down  to 
the  college,  and  then  he  made  the  most  finished  speech  I  ever 
heard.  1  douljted  at  the  time  if  any  written  words  of  his  were 
equal  to  i*  .Sucli  flaming  diction,  such  emjihasis,  such  appeal! 
\'et  he  had  written  his  first  and  second  volumes  of  "Modern 
I'ainters"  by  that  time.'  " 

Wliat  Rossetti  came  to  think  of  tlie  Pre-Raffaelites  is  seen  in  a 
conversation  Hall  Caine  reports  as  having  arisen  from  his  calling 
Kossetti's  i)ainting,  "  Dante's  Dream,"  he  best  example  of  the 
English  school.      Kossetti  was  then  fifty-two.     We  read  : 

"'Friendly  nonsense,' replied  my  frank  host;  'tiiere  is  now  no 
F.nglish  school  whatever.' 

"'Well,'  1  said,  'if  you  deny  the  name  to  others  who  lay  more 
claim  to  it.  will  you  not  at  least  allow  it  to  the  three  or  four  paint- 
ers who  started  with  you  in  life — the  I're-Kaffaelites,  you  know  '.' 

"'N(»t  at  all,  unless  it  is  to  Brown,  and  he's  more  French  than 
Knglish.  Hunt  and  Jones  have  no  more  claim  to  it  than  I  have. 
I're-Kaffaelites  !  A  group  of  young  fellows  who  couldn't  draw  I ' 
With  this  came  one  of  his  full-chested  laughs,  and  then  quickly 
behind  it  : 

"'As  fr)r  all  the  ])r;ittle  about  I'rc-Kaffaelitism,  1  confess  to  you 
1  am  weary  of  it,  and  long  have  been.  Wliy  should  we  goon  talking 
about  the  visionary  vanities  of  a  lialfa-do/en  boys  .'  We've  all 
grown  out  of  llicm,  I  hnjic.  by  now.'" 


A' 


ARTHUR    STRINGER, 

A  Canadian  who  charges  writers  with  makinj;  his  country  a  "  thrice- 
frapped,  cold-storage  Kuritania,  where  the  most  preposterous  things 
may  daily  take  jihice,  wliere  the  laws  of  nature  operate  as  nowhere 
else,  and  wliere  men  think  and  act  as  never  before." 


"CANADA  FAKERS" 

NEW  order  of  fakers  have  been  detected  and  their  falsehoods 
nailed.  They  are  called  "  Canada  fakers  "  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Stringer,  who  bristles  with  indignation  and  patriotic  fervor  over 
their  misrepresentation  of  his  native  country.  The  culprits  who 
are  possest  with  "  the  pa.ssion  to  make  the  trails  of  the  North  either 
always  picture.sque  or  always  tragic"  are  some  who  bear  great 
names.  Kipling  is  one,  and  Sir  (iilbert  Barker  and  William  de 
Morgan  others.  They  with  Mr.  Robert  .Service,  who  issometiines 
called  the  "Canadian  Kipling,"  have  the  added  account  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Empire  to  pay  as  well 
as  that  of  disloyalty  to  truth.  Out- 
side the  second  obligation  are  the 
excursionists  from  "the  States," 
wiio  can  at  most  be  convicted  of 
being  bad  reporters.  They  are  Jack 
London,  Caspar  Whitney,  Rex 
Beach,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  and 
Stewart  Edward  White. 

The  Canadian  with  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  his  own  country  soon 
awakens  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  Canadas,  says  Mr.  Stringer  in 
Canada  West  (London,  Ont.,  Octo- 
ber). "One  is  the  Canada  of  fact. 
The  other  is  the  Canada  that  comes 
out  of  inkwells."  Since  much  of 
Canada  remains  inaccessible  to  the 
casual  traveler,  the  writer  observes, 
"the  up-to-date  romancer,  ever  in 
search  of  pastures  liberatingly  new, 
has  seized  on  it  as  a  ganil)oling- 
ground  for  his  more  special  roman- 
cing." He  straightway  "sets  to  work 
to  sentimentalize  the  North,  to  make 
it  over  for  purely  melodramatic 
purposes."  The  "Colossal  Menace 
of  tlie  I'tornal  Frost"  and  the 
"White  Terror  of  the  L'nspeakable 
Cold  which  haunts  the  mind  of  men 
like  the  Shadow  of  Death  itself  "—phrases  the  like  of  which  are 
employed  by  Mr.  Service — do  not  burden  the  minds  of  men  "who 
really  know  the  Far  North,  who  understand  and  meet  its  condi- 
tions." and  who  "are  practically  unanimous  in  their  verdict  of  its 
livahilily."  Mr.  Kipling's  musings  of  a  land  where  operates 
"never  a  law  of  man  or  Cod  "  lead  Mr.  Stringer  to  ob.serve  : 

"It  makes  good  music-hall-ballad  material,  but  if  Mr.  Kipling 
even  so  much  as  tried  to  tote  a  gun  about  Dawson  Cty,  for  in- 
stance, he  would  find  the  strong  arm  of  British  justice  promptly 
squeezing  the  poetic  license  out  of  his  overtheatrical  actions." 

Sir  (lilbert  Barker,  "who  is  Canada-born  and  was  for  so  many 
years  a  school-teacher  in  his  native  country."  is  thus  dealt  with  : 

"In  his  book,  'The  Chief  Factor,'  he  has  two  of  his  characters 
al)out  to  light  a  duel  with  swords.  It  is  natural,  of  course,  that 
two  such  combatants  would  search  for  passably  level  ground.  Sir 
(lilbert  takes  them  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  and 
brings  them  to  a  moose-yard.  Now  it  is  my  fixt  conviction  that 
the  author  in  question  has  in  some  way  confounded  the  word 
'moose  yard  '  with  'barn-jjard.'  It  is  equally  my  conviction  that 
Sir  (Gilbert  has  never  looked  upon  a  moose-yard,  much  less  tried 
to  travel  through  one  in  the  winter-time.  For  a  moose-yard  is 
nothing  more  than  an  intricate  network,  a  wandering  maze,  of 
deep  tracks,  or,  rather,  of  deej)  gutters,  an  irregular  series  of  trap- 
holes  two  feet  and  more  to  the  bottom,  and  a  delightfully  odd 
and  uncertain  place  indeed  in  which  to  indulge  in  combat  by 
sword  I  Still  again.  Sir  (Albert's  tendency  to  sentimentalize  the 
situation  leads  him  to  depict  his  characters  as  marching  acro.ss  the 
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JACK    LONDON. 


Copyn^lit.-.l  l.y  Elli..tl  A  Fry. 
KUUV.ARl)    KII'LING. 


STliWAKT  liUVVAKU    WHllK. 


SIR  GILBERT   PARKER.  REX    BEACH. 

CHARGED    WITH    PRESENTING    A    FICTITIOUS    CANADA. 
These  writers  are  possest  witli  a  passion,  says  Jlr.  Arthur  Stringer,  "to  make  the  trails  of  the  North  either  always  picturesque  or  always  tragic." 


snow  in  tlie  dead  of  winter  while  one  nieniher  of  the  band 
blitiiely  dehe.s  sub-zero  weather  and  trippingly  plays  a  flute. 
Now,  just  how  this  placid-souled  gentleman  fingered  the  stops 
is  a  very  nice  problem,  when  an  unmittened  hand  will  show 
signs  of  frost-bite  before  even  the  aria  of  'Annie  Laurie  '  could 
be  rendered." 

Turning  now  to  some  of  those  who  are  not  "  to  the  manner  born," 
but  who  go  in  search  of  wonders  to  serve  up  to  those  who  stay  at 
home,  Jack  London  is  placed  "prominent  among  what  may  be 
called  the  Canada  fakers."  The  sin  that  lies  darkest  to  his  door, 
however,  is  "not  one  of  mere  local  color  and  detail." 

"  It  is,  rather,  that  general  and  persistent  tendency  to  'foreigneer' 
things,  to  translate  everything  Northern  into  the  lurid.  The 
map  of  the  North  must  be  all  red  or  nothing.  Everything 
above  the  forty-ninth  parallel  must  be  written  down  as  blood 
and  raw  beef." 

Mr.  London,  it  is  said,  has  been  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Rex  Beach, 
"whose  penchant  seems  to  be  the  transplanting  of  a  Christy  Girl 
in  a  Nell-Brinkley  creation  of  lace  and  ruffles,  to  a  polar  background 
where  The  Boy — slie  must  always  be  known  as  The  Girl — tests  his 
god-like  sinew  against  a  Frozen  Twilight  that  puts  the  ninth  hell 
of  Dante  to  shame."     Further  : 

"The  light  seems  to  be  always  imcertain  in  this  Gehenna- 
smudged  North,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Beach's  heroine  in 'The  Barrier,' 
ravishingly  beautiful  as  he  has  painted  her,  is  for  years  mistaken 
for  and  accepted  as  a  Siwash  half-breed.  Equally  plain  is  the 
deduction  that  Mr.  Beach,  in  his  years  of  arduous  prospecting  in 
Alaska,  has  discovered  creek-bottoms  where />/«tv/' gold  can  plainly 
be  picked  up  with  sugar-tongs,  for  it  is  in  this  same  volume  that 
he  records  the  finding  of 'a  color  that  would  ;7//^/V/ z*//^/^//.'  .  .  . 
Trivial  is  Mr.  Beach's  attempt  to  initiate  us  into  the  marvelous 
prophylactic  and  therapeutic  value  of  the  Northern  potato,  con- 
clusively demonstrating  as  he  does  how  a  camp  may  be  saved 
from  the  worst  form  of  scurvy  by  a  mere  mess  or  two  of  'spuds.' 
But  less  trivial  is  Mr.  Beach's  fixt  determination  to  emulate  Mr. 
Jack  London  in  his  resolve  to  give  us  goose-flesh  while  dwelling 
on  the  awfulness  of  the  Northern  Cold — it  must  always  be  spelled 
with  a  capital  'C  " 

Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White  is  "  approached  with  timidity"  ])e- 
cause  "so  august  a  personage  as  the  Washington  enemy  of  the 
Nature  Faker  himself  has  placed  on  Mr.  White  the  seal  of  his 
complete  approval."  Admitting  that  Mr.  White  "knows  the  life 
of  the  river-driver,"  Mr.  Stringer  addresses  himself  to  what  Mr. 
White  fails  to  know  about  the  life  of  the  Canadian  trapper  and  the 
ways  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  book  in  question  is 
called  "The  Silent  Places."     We  read  : 

"The  basic  idea  of  the  story  is  an  especially  dramatic  one  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  prolonged  and  relentless  pursuit  of  a  defalcating 
Indian  by  two  hired  agents  of  'The  Honorable  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company'  offers  a  very  respectable  bid  for  attention.  But  the 
story,  unfortunately,  is  based  on  a  fallacy.     What  is  more,  it  is 


wrong  in  its  important  details  and  it  is  preposterous  in  execution. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  and  never  was  the  custom  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  to  expend  good  money  for  the  active  pursuit  of 
delinquent  trappers,  Indian,  'breed,'  or  white.  They  were,  from 
the  first,  competent  masters  of  the  land  over  which  they  held  com- 
mercial sway.  Their  system  of  'posts  '  was  so  complete,  their  in- 
fiuence  was  so  wide-spread,  their  knowledge  of  ultimate  reckon- 
ings was  so  assured,  that  the  mere  'posting  '  of  any  half-breed  or 
Indian  delinquent,  at  the  different  trading-places  of  the  company, 
was  all  that  was  necessary.  It  was,  of  course,  a  sort  of  rogues' 
gallery  on  a  small  scale,  and  until  'Wet-Blanket '  or  'Rain-in-the- 
Face'  wiped  out  his  debt  no  credit  could  be  extended  to  him.  The 
result  was  that  the  offender,  having  no  outside  source  of  trade  or 
supplies,  was  as  completely  subjugated  as  a  garrison  cut  off  from 
its  base.  When  the  offender  turned  up,  as  turn  up  he  must,  he  was 
made  to  pay ;  the  company  was  great  and  could  bide  its  time 
Then,  too,  we  are  told  that  a  bloodhound  was  used  for  portions  of 
this  great  man-hunt.  Thrillingly  as  the  mere  sound  of  such  a 
creature's  name  may  fall  on  metropolitan  ears,  it  must  reluctantlyi 
be  confest  that  there  are  no  bloodhounds  in  the  country  of  which 
Mr.  White  so  movingly  writes.  They  are  not  found  there,  and  it 
would  be  as  foolish  to  import  them  as  it  would  be  to  bring  in  an  army 
of  Uncle  Toms  to  gather  cotton  from  the  Moose-River  bottoms. 
Then  again,  Mr.  White  makes  a  very  serious  mistake  in  intimating 
that  the  Northern  traveler  can  veer  and  tack  about  this  country  at 
this  own  sweet  will.  The  tide  of  northland  traffic  always  follows 
the  line  of  its  natural  highway  ;  that  is,  it  goes  by  river  and  stream 
and  lake.  By  summer  the  travel  is  in  canoe  ;  by  winter,  on  snow- 
shoes  and  sled.  Vastddtours  are  made  to  take  advantage  of  these 
natural  highways.  Yet  Mr.  White  sends  his  men  'cross  country, 
over  barriers  that  might  well  awe  the  gentle  reader.  The  trick 
adds,  possiblj',  to  the  sense  of  grim  implacability  in  the  hearts  of 
the  man-hunters,  but  the  procedure  is  not  feasible.  Men  do  not 
romp  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hudson  Bay,  ignoring  all  natural 
highways  of  travel,  except  in  the  pages  of  romance. 

"Then  Mr.  White  represents  the  Ojibways  and  the  Chippewas 
as  engaged  in  deadly  strife.  Yet  they  are  one  and  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  Mr.  White  might  just  as  well  speak  of  internecine  strife 
between  Canucks  and  Canadians,  or  New-Yorkers  and  Gotham- 
ites.  Early  in  the  book  a  canoe  is  described  as  made  from  a  'win- 
ter-cut '  of  birch.  Now  birch-bark,  as  the  woodsman  knows,  is 
not  easily  separated  from  the  parent  trunk  until  the  sap  begins  to 
run,  and  it  is  in  May  that  such  bark  can  be  cut  for  canoe-building. 
Nor  does  the  Canadian  tan  Northern  hare-skins  for  his  blankets. 
The  skins  are  cut  in  strips  and  wound  about  slender  thongs  or 
strings,  the  fur  outside,  and  then  plaited  loosely  together.  Like 
the  phrase  'Mush  on  !'  the  word  'parka  '  is  not  used,  as  Mr.  White 
would  have  us  believe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hudson  Bay. 
Mr.  White  ought  to  know,  too,  that  a  desperately  hurried  man 
can  travel  farther,  in  winter,  without  dogs  than  with  dogs.  The 
exception  to  this,  of  course,  is  when  the  trail  lies  along  a  string  of 
'posts'  or  camps  or  caches  where  dog-feed,  which  is  embarrassingly 
bulky  and  heavy,  can  be  picked  up  from  day  to  day.  Otherwise 
it  pays  the  man  to  travel  'light,'  and  alone.  Then  our  author  is 
surely  thinking  of  a  Jersey  snow-storm  when  he  speaks  of  the  snow 
as  coming  down  in  clogging  flakes,  zigzagging  earthward  like' 
pieces  of  paper.     This  is  mild-weather  snow- — yet  Mr.  White  has 
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just  spoken  of  tlie  clanger  of  going  unmittened,  for  even  three 
minutes.  Snow  does  not  fall  this  way  in  the  North,  even  in 
March,  which  may  there  be  regarded  as  a  winter  month.  North- 
ern snow  is  usually  so  fine  that  it  is  almost  like  rime  in  the  air. 
Nor  it  it  possible,  as  Mr.  White  repeatedly  intimates,  that  the  man 
on  snowshoes  (which,  en  passant,  are  used  until  April)  betrays 
his  presence  by  the  crunching  of  such  snow  as  this.  Seldom  in- 
deed will  the  sound  of  a  snowshoe  carry  twenty-five  yards.  Ac- 
cording to  ''I'lie  Silent  I'laces.'  the  Barren  (irounds  of  Canada 
contains  one,  and  only  one.  vast  herd  of  caribou.  This  solitary 
lierd  might  prove  to  be  2.000  miles  away  and  as  hard  to  meet,  our 
aufhi)r  explains,  as  a  schotil  of  dolphins  at  .sea.  Yet  Mr.  J.  \V. 
'Ivrrell.  the  Canadian  explorer  and  naturalist,  has  recorded  that 
<luring  forty  days  of  travel  through  this  same  territory  by  canoe, 
he  was  not  out  of  sight  of  wandering  caribou-herds  for  so  much  as 
one  day  at  a  time.  There  are.  in  fact,  thousands  of  such  bands, 
just  as  there  are  actually  millions  of  caribou  in  this  land  so 
inai)i»ropriately  called  '  Marreii."  " 


BLIGHT   OF  THE  SHORT   STORY 

"T^IIK  kind  of  short  stories  demanded  by  "modern  conditions," 
A  it  is  allegetl.  put  the  greatest  practitioners  of  the  art  out  of 
business  or  force  them  to  degrade  their  talents  to  the  level  of 
prevalent  taste.  Tiie  writer  making  this  charge  is  Mr.  Kdwin 
I'ugli.  an  Knglishman.  who  after  surveying  his  home  field  casts  a 
glance  in  our  direction  and  finds  our  state  as  parlous  as  his  own. 
He  thinks  that  Kipling,  writing  his  "  I'lain  Tales  from  the  Hills" 
as  an  unknown  man.  would  in  this  <lay  "have  but  slender  chance 
of  getting  them  accejXed."  He  knows  no  magazine  "  wiiich  would 
include  Robert  I.ouis  Ste\enson's 'Thrawn  Janet.'  'A  Lodging  for 
tin-  .Night,'  or  'Providence  and  the  Ciuitar'  in  its  list  of  contents." 
Must  of  the  magazines,  he  allows,  would  accept  "  The  Sire  de 
Maletroit's  Door."  "but  not  until  the  author  had  consented  to  cut 
it  down  to  half  its  length."  In  The  J-'orlnif^litly  /vV7'/V7t' (October) 
Mr.  I'ugh  thus  analyzes  the  thing  we  accept  at  present,  and  goes  on 
•to  level  a  shaft-  not  at  the  pu])lic.  but  at  the  magazine  editors: 

"The  stories  chiefly  souglit  after  nowadays  are  those  possessing 
(|uaiities  which  we  have  had  to  coin  new  words  and  phrases  to  de- 
.scribe:  such  words  as  "vim." 'snap,"  'go,' 'crispness,"  'breezine.ss  ' ; 
they  must 'go  with  a  swing.' they  niust  not  'tail  off, '  they  must 
■grij)  the  attention  from  the  opening  sentence,'  they  must  not  be 
'spun  out '  or  'padded  '—as.  say,  'The  (iold  Bug  '  or  'The  Kali  of 
tl\c  House  of  I'sher  ■  or 'The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King'  were. 
.\ii(i  all  sorts  of  embargoes  aie  laid  upon  the  writers.  Their  stories 
must  not  offend  any  one's  susceptibilities;  they  must  be  adapted 
for  reading  aloud  in  the  home  circle  ;  they  must  not  be  'unpleas- 
ant'or 'painful  ' ;  they  must  conform  to  exigencies  of  space  and 
lend  themselves  readily  to  illustration.  Above  all  they  must  not 
tiiMi  of  any  subject  in  which  any  one  is  in  any  way  vitally  interested. 

"  <  )ne  still  reads  gf)od  short  stories  that  creep  in,  despite  all  these 
restrictions;  but  they  grow  rarer  and  rarer,  even  in  the  American 
magazines  and  in  such  llnglish  magazines  as  /i/ackiuootf's,  which 
also  set  certain  arbitrary  limits  ujjon  their  contributors'  fancy  and 
t.ilent  beyond  w  hich  they  are  forbidden  to  tresjiass.  The  inevitable 
consequence  is  that  authors  of  the  caliber  of  Mr.  H.  d.  Wells  and 
Mr.  Zangwill  have  virtually  ceased  to  write  short  stories,  while 
such  other  authors  as  Mr.  liarry  Fain.  .Mr  Morley  Roberts,  Mr. 
Marriott  Watson,  Mr.  Waller  Raymond,  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford 
— to  select  a  mere  handful — are  reduced  to  prostituting  theirgenius 
to  the  level  of  what  is  commonly  and  eironeousK  held  to  be  the 
jtrevalent  taste. 

"The  short  story  has  fallen  into  decay,  not  because  we  lack  liv 
iiig  authors  capable  of  excelling  in  that  form  of  literature,  but  be- 
cause we  tleceive  ourselves  with  false  notions  of  what  the  jiublic 
needs.  He  would  be  a  daring  nian  who  declared  that  we  are  less 
critical  now  than  we  were  ten  or  fifteen  yirars  ago.  Yet  where  are 
our  present-day  authors  of  the  calil)er  of  Mlla  D'Arcyand  Kenneth 
(irahame  and  Netta  .Syrett.  whose  stories  lent  a  luster  to  the  JV/- 
/r/7i'  Hook  that  even  the  miasmas  of  its  occasional  prurience  could 
not  wholly  obscure  .''  'ihese  three,  at  least,  could  not  be  accused 
of  transgressing  any  accepted  rules  of  reticence;  yet  one  can  not 
think  of  any  modern  magazine  which  would  be  likely  to  print  any 


such  short  stories  of  theirs  as  evoked  such  warm  eulogy  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  until  the  authors  had  first  submitted 
themselves  to  a  rigorous  process  of  stultification." 


PERFUNCTORY   TEACHERS  OF 
LITERATURE 

IN  rehearsals  of  the  difliculties  of  teaching  literature  the  onus 
is  rarely  laid  at  the  door  of  the  teacher.  There  has  somehow 
l)ecome  current  an  undisputed  assumption  that  he  is  all  right. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  inherent  difiticulty  of  the  subject  it- 
self: still  more  about  the  student  as  an  unwilling  or  an  impo.ssible 
recipient  of  literary  instruction.  But  the  teacher  himself  is  dealt 
with  by  I'rof.  John  Krskine.  of  Amherst  College,  in  the  New  York 
I'.iening  Post  (October  13).  Far  from  a  well-based  assumptioii 
of  the  teacher's  own  love  of  books,  "the  fact  seems  to  be,"  he  be- 
lieves, "that  very  few  teachers  of  literature  are  habitual  enthu- 
siastic readers  of  the  books  they  blame  their  students  for  not 
reading."     The  teacher's  case  is  further  ventilated  : 

"Their  chosen  companions  are  not  Spenser,  nor  Shakespeare, 
nor  .Milton,  nor  Dickens,  nor  Thackeray.  Of  course,  they  know 
the  books — like  the  old  lady  who  had  read  the  Bible — once.  They 
kiu)w  what  the  book  is  about.  But  through  unfamiliarity  they 
have  forgotten  the  zest  of  the  story  ;  and  by  what  device  can  they 
impart  it?  How  often  do  you  hear  ateacher  say  comfortably,  over 
his  pipe  or  cigar,  'Somehow  Dickens  doesn't  take  hold  of  me  as 
he  used  to.'  in  a  tone  that  makes  it  look  dark  for  Dickens;  and 
then  if  your  own  delight  in  Mr^.  Gamp  or  Mr.  Tecksniff  is  un- 
dinuned,  and  you  begin  to  defend  your  taste,  you  will  find  that  the 
profes.sor  has  not  read  Dickens  recently.  He  w  ill  lecture  to  you 
about  him,  however,  on  the  spot.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  so  often 
all  that  is  needed  to  interest  a  boy  in  a  book  is  a  sincere  way  of 
intiinate  praise.  In  school  during  study-hour  Jim  detects  Bill 
with  a  non-academic  volume  under  the  desk,  and  starts  inquiries, 
to  which  Bill  responds  from  the  nearest  side  of  his  mouth,  'It's 
"Tom  Sawyer."  Gee,  it's  great  !'  And  Jim  is  filled  with  the  de- 
sire to  read.  Imagine  the  result  if  Jim's  father  had  said  at  the 
dinner-table,  'James,  I  wish  you  to  read  "Tom  Sawyer";  every 
boy  ought  to  read  it.  Some  critics  think  Mark  Twain  our  greatest 
novelist.     The  story  is  of  the  picaresque  type,'  etc." 

The  teacher  of  literature  should  if  po.ssiblebeawriter,  Professor 
Erksine  thinks.  Lest  the  teacher  think  first  that  here  is  justifica- 
tion for  efforts  to  add  to  his  income,  he  is  reminded  at  once  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  rush  into  print.  But  he  should 
have  tliecreative  habit  of  mind,  in  no  matter  how  humble  a  degree, 
he  is  told,  as  "  the  best  .self-protection  against  pedantry. "     Further  : 

"The  creative  habit  preserves  the  appreciation  of  literary  ex- 
pression for  it.self ;  what  the  poets  might  have  said  is  less  interest- 
ing to  the  creative  mind  than  what  they  did  say.  May  the  number 
of  wiittis  who  teach  increase,  as  we  realize  the  illumination,  the 
fervor,  the  sanity  of  appreciation,  that  are  fostered  by  habitual 
creative  work.  Flven  in  C.ermany,  where  in  our  time  the  unimagi- 
native mind  has  had  its  say  of  literature,  the  suggestion  conies  at 
last  for  poets  to  teach  books.  If  such  teaching  seems  a  circum- 
scribed task  for  a  winged  spirit,  as  it  seemed  to  Lowell,  at  least 
it  should  not  seem  so  to  us  who  believe  in  the  power  of  great  ideals 
over  a  nation's  destiny,  and  know  how  ignorant  the  newer  genera- 
tions are  of  books,  wherein  these  great  ideals  :ue  jiermanenlly 
stored. 

"The  twofold  reward  of  the  i)oet-leacher's  clouble  calling  is  in- 
creased confidence  and  authority  in  his  work.  He  pie:ids  for 
his  calling  when  he  pleads  for  any  book;  to  him  the  Mu.ses  are 
more  than  a  name  ;  he  is  their  advocate  to  generous  j oung  hearts, 
open  for  a  short  time  to  noble  persuasions,  before  they  are  cal- 
lou.sed  by  tlie  touch  of  the  world.  No  wonder  if  he  feels  both  the 
weight  and  the  consecration  of  his  office — to  make  of  that  sln)rt 
opportunity  a  tenfold  talent ;  to  plead  for  those  voices  of  the  nue. 
of  whose  blood,  however  humbly,  he  is  ;  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
that  love  which  is  the  intercessor 

lU'tween  the  Rods  that  live  and  mortal  miiii. 
To  a  few  such  teach'.-rs  in  this  country  how  many  of  us  owe   how 
great  a  debt  !     To  remember  them  is  to  be  grateful." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


.\ndrewN.  Klizii  Francos.  The  War-time  Journal 
I >('.»  Georgia  (lirl.  1864  1865.  Svo,  pp.  ,?87.  New 
York     D.  Appleton    &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  quarrel  and  bitterness  which  e.\- 
i~<ted  between  Xorth  and  South  took  a  new 
iiha.se  when  it  became  a  question  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on,  and 
the  manner  in  which  prisoners  of  war  were 
treated  on  either  side.  This  diary  of  a 
Georgia  girl  is  jjublished  at  a  time  when, 
as  she  says,  "'I  do  not  recall  these  things 
in  a  sj)irit  of  bitterness  or  repining,  but 
with  a  feeling  of  just  pride  that  I  belong 
to  a  race  which  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
rising  .sui>erior  to  such  conditions.  .  .  . 
We"  on  this  side  of  line,  "challenged  the 
fight,"  etc.  This  the  author  writes  in 
some  well-chosen  words  s]K)ken  as  a  "Con- 
clusion" in  comment  on  her  own  interest- 
ing and  historically  valuable  record  of 
plantation  life  in  the  South  during  the 
time  of  Sherman's  raid,  which  fortunately 
did  not  extend  to  the  estate  of  her  father. 
He,  by  the  by,  was  a  strong  Unionist,  altho 
his  sons  fought  in  the  Confederate  armv. 
There  is  a  tone  of  refinement,  of  exalted 
humanity,  running  through  this  diary,  al- 
beit the  natural  indisposition  against 
"Yankees"  is  excu.sable  in  a  Georgia  girl 
of  the  time.  The  record  shows,  however, 
that  social  life  and  the  weaving  of  finery 
(thanks  to  the  blockade-runners)  did  not 
die  out  in  regions  around  which  cavalry 
were  prancing  and  guns  thundering.  Thus 
we  read  under  March  31,  1865,  Fridav: 
"Mrs.  Callaway  gave  a  large  dinner.  I 
wore  a  pretty  new  .;tyle  of  head-dress 
Cousin  Bes.sie  told  me  how  to  make,  that 
was  very  becoming.  It  was  a  small  square 
about  as  big  as  my  two  hands,  made  of  a 
piece  of  black  and  white  lace  that  ran  the 
blockade,  and  nobody  else  has  anything 
like  it." 

The  book  is  charmingly  natural  and 
lifelike,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  diaries  of  the  war  which  have  ap- 
peared from  authors  on  both  sides  of  the 
line.  This  "Diar\-"  is  illustrated  from  con- 
temporary photograyihs.  A  quotation. 
"  the  port  of  rest  from  troublous  toil." 
etc.,  from  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,"  is 
credited  to  Chaucer. 

Bangs.  John  Kendrick.  The  Genial  Idiot:  His 
Views  and  Reviews.  i2mo.  pp  214.  New  York. 
Harper   &  Bros      $1.25. 

('arman.  Bliss.  The  Making  of  Personality. 
Svo.  pp.  375.      Boston      L.  C    Page  &  Co.      Si.  50. 

Mr.  Bliss  Carman  is  well  known  on  both 


.sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  poet  of  impression- 
ism iind  pa.ssion.  with  a  distinctly  personal 
note  in  all  he  creates.  In  the  present  work 
he  has  taken  up  the  role  of  a  philosopher 
and  moralist.  His  subject  is  personality. 
In  handling  this  subject  he  places  himself 
in  line  with  Augustine  of  Hippo,  Rousseau, 
as  well  as  Amiel  and  Walter  Pater.  Au- 
gustine has  been  called  the  "Apostle  of 
Personality."  He  was  the  first  to  change 
the  direction  of  his  thoughts  from  the 
objective  to  the  subjective.  The  conclu- 
sion he  came  to  is  exprest  in  his  "Con- 
fes.sions."  He  says  "there  is  .soinething 
in  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  unfathomable 
even  to  the  spirit  of  man  itself."  Yet  he 
struggled  to  fathom  this  unfathomable,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  main  and  most  at)sorbing 
task  of  his  lifetime.  A  somewhat  similar 
idea  is  that  presented  by  Mr.  Carman  in 
his  view  of  j^ersonality.  Thus  he  declares 
in  a  tone  which  almost  echoes  that  of  the 
"Confession":  "We  slave  and  endure  and 
dare  and  give  ourselves  to  the  engrossing 
demands  of  business  and  affairs,  deluding 
ourselves  for  the  hour  with  the  notion  that 
mere  activity  insures  success,  and  that 
deliberate  achie\'ement,  if  only  it  be  stren- 
uous enough,  will  bring  happiness.  But  in 
moments  of  calm  sanity  we  perceive  our 
folly,  and  know  full  well  that  per.sonality, 
and  not  performance,  is  the  great  thing." 
While  Mr.  Carman  is  not  a  mystic  like 
Augustine  and  does  not  adhere  to  the 
traditional  as  guide  of  life,  the  exalted  tone 
in  which  he  extols  the  religion  of  reason 
and  instinct  is  honest  and  illuminating. 
He  deals,  however,  with  life  and  character 
largely  from  an  esthetic  standpoint,  and 
his  chapters  on  "The  Winged  Victory," 
"Rhythms  of  Grace,"  "Beauty  of  the 
Foot,"  "Dancing  as  a  Fine  Art,"  some- 
times remind  us  of  Ruskin.  The  clear 
lyric  utterance  of  the  poet  is  apparent  in 
many  of  his  .sentences,  and  this  work  as  a 
whole  will  be  found  by  all  readers  of  taste 
at  once  a  suggestive  guide  and  a  source  of 
inspiration. 

Day.  Holman.  The  Eagle  Badge;  or.  The  Sko- 
kums  of  the  Allagash.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  289. 
New  York     Harper    &  Bros.     $1    25. 

Draper,  William  F.  Recollections  of  a  Varied 
Career.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  411.  Boston.  Little, 
Brown   &  Co. 

General  Drajier  began  his  business  life 
in  a  Xew-England  factory  as  a  boy,  earning 
$2.50  a  week.  From  this  employment  he 
emerged  in  a  few  years  as  a  volunteer  in 


the  Ci\il  War,  where  in  three  years  lie  rose 
to  be  a  bre\'et  brigadier.  Meanwhile,  siu- 
prizing  to  relate,  he  had  saved,  by  economy, 
obviou.sly  strict,  $3,500.  He  was  married 
after  he  had  served  only  one  year  in  the 
war.  and  returned  to  Massachusetts  just 
before  it  was  ended.  With  $2,500  addition- 
al to  his  $3,500,  the  $2,500  having  been 
borrowed,  he  then  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  textile-machinery  company  with 
who.se  fortunes  the  remainder  of  his  life 
has  been  closely  identified,  and  ro.se  to  a 
foremost  place  among  business  millionaires 
in  Massachusetts.  Elected  to  Congress  he 
served  two  terms,  and  in  the  McKinley 
administration  was  inade  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  where,  through  his  large  fortune 
and  his  accomplished  wife  (a  daughter  of 
General  Preston  of  Louisville),  he  main- 
tained in  great  splendor  the  dignity  of  his 
countr}'. 

The  readers  perhaps  w<juld  not  discern, 
from  this  outline  of  General  Dra])er's 
career,  material  which  justified  a  book  of 
reminiscences  intended  for  general  circu- 
lation. General  Draper  seems  to  ha\'e 
anticipated  this  criticism.  He  s])eaks  of 
himself  as  "a  man  of  ordinary  t.'ilenl." 
and  explains  that  his  purpo.se  in  writing 
the  chronicle  was  to  leave  something  that 
would  interest  his  children.  At  the  .same 
time  the  was  led  to  believe  that  the  general 
public  might  also  take  some  interest  in  it. 
We  believe  this  expectation  as  to  the  public 
will  in  some  real  sense  be  realized.  Gen- 
eral Draper  is  about  the  last  man  living 
who  would  lay  claims  to  literary  gifts;  he 
is  possest  of  no  illusions  about  himself. 
It  is  just  becau.se  of  this  fact  that  the 
volume  has  a  kind  of  interest  which  it 
would  not  ha\'e  had  had  its  author  been 
less  a  business  man  and  more  a  literary 
person,  or  a  person  who  took  himself  too 
seriously.  It  is  the  quality  of  directness 
and  plain  common  sen.se  as  applied  to  the 
narrative  of  a  notably  successful  and  varied 
career  which  gives  to  the  book  an  interest 
really  genuine  and  quite  exceptional. 

One  does  not  need  to  have  known  (gen- 
eral Draper,  nor  to  .share  in  his  political 
opinions,  to  find  in  these  pages  material 
well  worth  while  to  read.  Near  the  close 
of  the  volume  he  records  a  conversation 
with  Pre.sident  Roo.sevelt,  in  the  winter  ol 
1 903-04  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  which 
should  have  public  interest  at  the  present 
time: 
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THE    PALAZZO     I'lOMIllNO,     IN    ROMK.    OKN.    DKAI'KRS     RESIDENCE     WHILh    AMERICAN 
AMItASSADOR    TO    ITALY. 


"He  asked  me  if  the  somewhat  discord- 
ant views  of  Republicans  on  the  subject 
of  protection  could  not  be  hamionized.  I 
told  him  that,  in  my  view,  our  i)arty  was 
based  on  the  ])rinciple  of  ])rotection,  and 
that  the  great  host  of  Republicans  were 
satisfied  with  ])resent  conditions.  He  said 
that  such  men  as  Governor  Cummins  of 
Iowa  and  Mr.  Foss  of  Massachusetts  were 
not  content,  and  I  replied  that  I  thought 
he  would  be  very  unwise  to  be  influenced 
by  their  views.  He  then  said  that  he  had 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  and  that  he 
wished  me  to  understand  his  position. 
Speaking  generally,  he  explained  that : 
'The  true  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
is  to  maintain  a  strong  and  consistent  pro- 
tective policy;  that  no  more  reciprocal 
treaties  in  competitive  products  ought  to 
be  negotiated  and  that  there  should  lie  no 
tariff  revision  until  the  trouble  caused  by 
some  existing  duty  or  duties  exceeded  the 
disturbance  which  the  general  tariff  revi- 
sion would  bring  about.'  When  that  time 
came  he  thought  a  revision  should  be  made, 
always  keeping  the  jjrotective  ])rinciple 
in  full  view.  I  commended  these  \  iews. 
which  agreed  with  my  own,  and  he  added  : 
'These  are  my  ideas,  or  I  think  they  are;  I 
sometimes  think  that  other  people  know 
my  views  better  than  I  do  myself.'  I 
came  home  and  made  minutes  of  the  con- 
versation, from  which  I  now  quote  sub- 
stantially." 

Urummond.  William  Henry  The  Great  FiKht 
—  I'ooms  ami  Sketches  Kdited,  with  a  biographical 
sketch,  by  May  Harvey  Drummonil.  Illustrated. 
1  jmo.  pp.  158.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$  I   IS  net 

Duncan.  Norman  Every  Man  for  Himself.  Il- 
lustrated, iimo,  pp.  304.  New  York  Harper  & 
Brothers.      Si  50. 

Dy*r,  Muriel  Campbell.  Davie  and  Elisabeth. 
Illustrated  1  zmo,  pp.  ijo.  New  York  Harper  & 
Bros      $1 

Kddy,  Arthur  Jerome.  Ganton  &  Co.:  A  Storv 
of  ("hic.-iKu  Commercial  and  Social  Life.  Illustratefl. 
umo.  p]).  415.    Chicago     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.   $1.50. 

Kills.  Edward  S.  Fire.  Snow,  ami  Water;  or.  Life 
in  the  Lone  Land.  Illustrated.  i  jmo,  pp.  324,  The 
Kouml  up;  or,  (ieronimo's  Last  Raicl.  Illustrated, 
umo,  pp  347;  Trailing  Geronimo;  or.  Campaigning 
with  Crook.  Illustrated,  i  jmo.  pp.  35.5-  The  Phan- 
tom Auto.  Illustrated.  1  jmo.  pp.  j  jo.  I'hilailclphia: 
John  C.  Winston  Co.      75  cents  and  $1  each. 

Ely.  Richard  T.  Outlines  of  Economics.  Re- 
vised anrl  enlarged  by  the  author  and  Thomas  S, 
Adams,  Ph  I)  ,  Max  O  Lorcnz.  PhD  .  ami  Allyn  A. 
Yovmg.  Ph  D  i2mo,  pp.  xiii-700  .New  York- 
The  .V|:icmillan  Co.      $2  net. 

PaKnn.  J  O.  Confessions  of  a  Railroad  .Signal- 
man Illustrated  umo,  pp.  181.  Boston  Hough- 
ton. Milllin    &  Co.      $1. 

Ciodfrry.  Hollis.  The  Man  Who  Ended  War. 
Illustrated  iimo,  pp.  joi  Hfiston.  Little.  Brown 
&  Co       $1  so. 

Cir'tTlM.  William  Elliott.  The  Fire  Fly's  I>ovcrs. 
and   Uthcr   Fairy  Tales  o.   OUl  Japan.      Illustrated. 


1 2mo.  pp.    t66.      New  York.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell    & 
Co      $1 

Grubb.  Edward  Authority  and  the  Light  With- 
in. i2mo,  pp.  141.  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston 
Co      80  cents  net. 

Hammond.  James  T.,  and  .Smith.  Grant  H.  The 
Compilc<i  Laws  of  the  State  <jf  Utah.  u)o7.  Com- 
piled, annotated  and  publislu-d  by  authority  of  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  together  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unileci  States,  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  the  Enabling  Act,  ami  the  .N'aturalization 
Law.  8vo,  pp.  .\.\iv-i6y7  Salt  Lake  City:  Skelton 
Publishing  Company 

This    volume,    bound    in    conventional 

legal    leather   with    red    and    black  labels, 

was  printed  and  bound  in  Salt  Lake  City, 

and  is  notable  as  a  specimen  of  work  in  this 

line  which  can  be  done  west  of  the  Rockic^. 

It  includes  all  the  laws  of  that  State  of  a 

general  and  permanent  nature  that  are  now 

enforced.     The    compilers    have    followed 

the  Revised  Statutes  as  to  the  arrangement 

and  general  style  of  presentation. 

Harben.  Will  N  Gilbert  Ncal:  A  Novel.  Fron- 
tispiece. 1 2mo.  pp.  361.  New  York  Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.50. 

Harrison,  Edith  Ogden.  The  Flaming  Sword. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  133.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.     S1.25  net. 

Harrison,  Frederic.  Realities  and  Ideals:  So- 
cial, Political,  Literary,  and  Artistic  8vo,  pp.  xiii- 
462.      New  York     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.75  net. 

Some  forty  odd  essays  on  a  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects  are  embraced  in  this  new 
volume  from  Mr.  Harrison.  Nearly  all  the 
essays  have  before  seen  ])ublicity  in  the 
pages  of  periodicals,  English  or  American; 
but  there  are  a  few  excejitions,  notably 
the  three  papers  on  the  rights,  duties,  and 
claims  of  women.  The  latter  are  other- 
wise notable  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's rare  qualities  of  mind  and  rare  liter- 
ary gifts.  No  one  in  our  times  has  said 
anything  better  of  women  than  Mr.  Harri- 
son .says  here.  A  dozen  passages  tempt 
the  reviewer  to  quote;  one  alone  must 
suffice,  "In  the  family,  woman  is  as  com- 
jjlelely  su])reme  as  is  man  in  the  state.  To 
keep  the  family  true,  refined,  affectionate, 
faithful,  is  a  grander  task  than  to  govern 
the  state."  Mr.  Harrison  ranks  among 
living  Englishmen  with  John  .Morley  as  an 
essayist  of  originality,  weight,  and  chann, 
who  has  also  supreme  gifts  in  expression. 

Hurlbut.  Rev.  Jesse  Lyman.  (Editor  ]  Handy 
Ilible  Encyclopedia.  Illustrated.  i  jmo,  pp.  lyo. 
$3.  Stories  of  Great  Americans  Every  Cnild  Can 
Re.id  Illustrated.  ijmo.  np.  251.  7S  cents;  The 
Story  of  lesus  and  Ihi-  Early  Church  Every  Child 
Can  React.      Illustrated.      i2mo,  pii.   315       75   cents. 


Illustrated       i2mo,    pp.    282.      75    cents       Philadel- 
phia   John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Jackson.  Gabriellc  E.  Wee  Winkles  at  the 
.Mountains.  Illustrated.  1 2mo.  pp  137  New 
\'ork      Harper    &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

Jacobs.  Philip  P.  The  Campaign  against  Tuber- 
culosis in  the  Lnited  States,  including  a  Directory 
of  Institutions  dealing  with  Tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States  ami  Canada.  Compiled  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  8vo.  pp.  viii  467 
New  York:  Charities  Publishing  Committee.  105  E. 
Twenty-second  Street.     Si. 

Jpfferson.  Charles  Edward.  The  Character  of 
lesus.  i:!mo.  pp.  viii  353.  .New  York:  Thomas 
V.  Crowell    &  Co.      Si. .so  net. 

Jewett.    Sophie.     The    Pearl:    A    Middle    English 
Poem.      A  modern  version  in  the  meter  of  the  orig- 
inal,     idmo,     pp.     102.      New    York       Thomas     \ 
Crowell    (Sir  Co.      40  cents. 

Johnson.  Enoch.  A  Captain  of  Industry.  Illus- 
trated 1 2mo,  pp.  sot).  Boston:  The  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co. 

Johnston.  Man,-.  Louis  Rand.  Svo.  Toston. 
Houghton,  MilHin   &  Co.     S2.50. 

The  transition  period  of  American  his- 
tory which  followed  the  Louisia*  Pur- 
chase offers  a  very  fine  opportunity  for 
writers  of  the  historical  novel.  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Aaron  Burr,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son present  characters  of  great  strength, 
individuality,  and  even  picturesqueness 
"  Lotiis  Rand"  gives  us  a  quite  adequate 
])icture  of  the  period.  Of  course  it  at  once 
challenges  comparison  with  Gertrude  Ath- 
erton's  "The  Conqueror,"  btit  in  the  latter 
novel  the  author  seems  to  have  struggled 
with  an  nnbarras  de  richessc.  She  ne\er 
quite  disengaged  herself  from  the  authentic 
so  as  to  give  ftill  rein  to  her  imaginatixe 
and  creative  faculty.  The  consequence  v.  as 
that  she  produced  a  monograph  on  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  which  was  neither  romantic 
history  nor  an  historical  romance.  This  is 
(.Continued  on  page  boz) 
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The  Tariff  Graf  t the  Consumer 

How  the  Game  is  Worked 

Witness  this  Confession  of  a  Protected  Republican  Manufacturer 

'* I  have  made  money  every  year  out  of  the  Tariff  Graft.  Not 
much,  but  still  a  little.  " 

"  The  Tariff  barons  raised  their  price  $50,000  to  me.  I  made 
a  charge  against  the  jobber  of  $60,000,  and  I  k.now  that  he  charged 
more  than  $70,000  for  the  $60,000  he  paid  me.  Before  reaching 
the  consumer,  the  $50,000  charge  became  about  $100,000  to  be 
paid  by  the  agricultural  consumer.  " 

"  When  Congress  gave  us  forty -five  per  cent,  we  needing  onl^ 
twenty  per  cent,  the^  get  us  a  Congressional  permit,  if  not  an  invi- 
tation, to  consolidate,  form  one  great  trust  and  advance  our  price 
twenty-five  per  cent,  being  the  difference  between  the  twenty  per 
cent  needed  and  the  fort^-five  per  cent  given.  " 

H.  K.  MILES,  Chairman  of  tlic  Tariff 
Coininittee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mamifafturers,  antl  heart  of 
the  Agricultural  Implement  Trust, 
in  American  Inrtustries,  November 
15,  1907. 

The  Republicans  say  "Let  the  Tariff  be  Revised  by  its  Friends," 
Payne  and  Dalzell  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Hear  what  Mr.  Miles  has  to  sa^  further,  in  American  Industries 
for  April,    1908: 

*'  '^he  people  instruct  and  trust  Congress  to  grant  just,  equitable 
and  ample  protection.  Congress  trusts  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. This  Committee  trusts  such  persons  and  Mr.  Dalzell,  and 
they — the^  trust  the  trusts  T 

WHO  CAN  BEST  BE  TRUSTED  HONESTLY  TO  REVISE 
THE  TARIFF — The  trust-ridden  Republican  Party  or 
the  consistently  low-tariff  Democratic  Party  ? 

VOTE  FOR  BRYAN  AND  KERN 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Send  for  Your  Copy 

of  the  ''National*' 

Style  r 

Book       .*         **^ 

FREE 


Will    you    write 
to-day     for     this, 
your    FREE    Copy 
of  the  "NATIONAL" 
Style  Book?  It  is  waiting 
for  you  FREE — wait- 
ing for  you  to  write 
for  it  to-day. 

Styles  Are  Greatly  Changed. 

The    "NAT  I  ON  A  I."    Stjl..    Hook,    «.nt    fnt-.    shown 

•  very    new  faNhion,  illiiHtrntes   nil    the  M'lison'H    rii<lical 

•  hanKex  ini<t)'l<->  in  nil  kindH  of  wenrintt  i>i>|i.irel.  Kverv 
«..iniin  hhoulrl  ».e  the  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  before 
^•'leetinK  HiivthinK  for  Fall. 

It  p-tiowH  .1  comiilete  line  of  Reiidv-Miide  Appnrel  for 
^^llmen  and  ('hii>lren  It  Kiven  you  the  deiiinilile  New 
Nork  FiiHhions.  It  KiveN  .>oii.  eomidete,  nil  the  chnnueo 
;iiSt>le-iill  the  new  Trimmed  SkirtH  iind  Hats  nnd  M 
different  new  Head  vMade  CoatH  offered  lU  "NATIONAL" 

"NATIONAL" 
Ready=Made  Garments 

Winter  Style  Book  FREE 

In  ad.liticn  to  the  f>(t  M..n.|.,ilor.-.l  'NATIONAL" 
SiiitH  and  Skirls.  ^.11  Mad.-t.i  ( irder.  thin  St\  le  Book 
^ho»Htlle  folloKinK  Hendt -Made  Cioodx  : 

Cottumei  Skirts  Plume*  Hat* 

Rain  Coatt  Sweater*  Corcet*  Petticoat* 

Kimono*  Wai*t*  Fur*  Ho*iery 

Coat*  Women'*,  Mi**e*',  and  Children'*  Wear 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

l,<»ry  ">M|nvU.  •  (.nrni,'n(  hn.  Ih.  -MIKIXI. 
til  tKtNTI-Krtli  "  ■llarhr<t  >  •lirnrd  rnaraiitt"  lo  rrriind 
tour  monry  W  you   arr   not   MliaDrit 

«-  |.r'|.«j  all  -iprr..  rharKr.ou"<i  tTIONtI,"  irarnrnU 
to  an<   pari  of  I!ir    I  iiiird  hUK-t. 
NOW  .   Before  von  low  this  Ad  .  Write  For  Vour  Frek 
("..|.y    of    the    "NATIONAL"    S[v|«    Bcmk.    Write    for    it 
NOW     not  lo-morrow  or  next  wi-,k.  but  TO-IJAY. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

229  Wc.t  24th  Street.  New  York  City 

Largest  Ladles'  Oullittin{  Esiabllshmcnt  in  the  World 

Mail  Ordert  Only.  No  Agentt  or  Branchet. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

I  (  oittmueJ  ji    III  poge  boo 

by  no  means  the  case  in  the  present  novel, 
the  hero  of  which  is  a  type,  the  production 
of  an  imaginative  generalization.  He  is 
the  American  as  he  first  emerges  from  en- 
franchized colonialism.  Louis  Rand  is  a 
purely  original  concei)tion,  the  ambitious 
son  of  a  "tobacco-roller,"  j)rot^gc  of  the 
polished  and  liberal  JeflTerson,  and  rising 
by  his  own  courage  to  political  influence 
and  ])ower.  His  wife  represents  the  old, 
narrow,  yet  high-minded  aristocracy  of  the 
S(nith. 

We  lea\e  <jur  readers  to  trace  the  plot 
of  a  most  interesting  story.  We  can  only 
express  our  admiration  for  the  literary' 
perfection  of  the  style  and  the  intensely 
brilliant  descriptive  power  exhibited  by 
the  author.  It  was  said  that  Meissonier 
drew  and  painted  accurately  e\en  to  the 
buttons  on  the  coats  of  Xajwleon's  soldiers. 
The  same  accuracy,  Hghtness  of  touch,  yet 
])recision,  distinguishes  th  work  of  this  au- 
thor. The  vivid  impression  she  makes, 
for  instance,  by  her  description  of  Aaron 
Burr's  personal  appearance  and  bearing 
is  quite  remarkable,  while  her  studies  in 
scenery  and  atmosi)here,  as  well  as  her 
clear-cut  delineation  of  indi\idual  charac- 
ter, are  or  rare  merit.  The  tragic  catas- 
trophe of  the  tale  is  evolved  with  a  skill 
and  a  reserxed  power  which  sometimes 
recall  Balzac.  The  book  is,  we  think,  a 
piece  of  ])ermanent  literature  and  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  novels  of  its  class 
which  ha\e  ap])cared. 

Jones.  .Aiiiiui  (iuuloii.  Amaziiipr  Adventures  of 
.in  Inventor:  HeinR  a  Partial  Account  of  the  Lite 
ol  Alfred  Innleson.  Esq..  the  American  Nonpareil. 
i2ino.  pp.  444.      Philadelphia     John  C.  Winston  Co. 

Si., "JO 

Judson.  William  Pierson.  Road  Preservation 
and  Dust  Prevention  Illustrated.  1 2mo.  pp.  14ft. 
New  York  The  Engineering  News  Publishing  Co. 
Si  .50  net. 

Kirkham.  Stanton  Davis.  In  the  Open  Inti 
mate  Studies  and  Appreciations  of  Nature.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo.  jip.  22,}.  San  Francisco:  Paid  Elder 
&  Co.      $1  .  7,s  net. 

MIchaeliN.  Richard.  After  Forty  Years.  Remi 
niscences  and  Rctlections.      Medford,  Wis. 

Ollivant.  Alfred.  The  Gentleman:  A  Romance 
uf  the  Sea.  i2mo.  pp.  206.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.      $1    ,i;o  net. 

Osier,  William.  M.D.  An  Alabama  Student,  and 
Other  Essays.  Svo,  pp.  334.  .\ew  York  Henry 
Frowde. 

Dr.  Osier  has  long  been  .somewhat  famous 
among  men  of  his  own  j)r<)fcssion  for  his 
interest  in  literary  and  bi<)graj)hical  topics 
remotely  related  to  medicine  and  its  ])rac- 
titioners.  In  this  volume,  which  in  manu- 
facture is  entirely  of  English  origin,  he  has 
brought  together  a  number  of  e.ssays,  or 
addresses,  read  at  various  times  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  college 
students  or  clubs  at  Johns  lIo])kins  and 
elsewhere.  The  topics  are  all  biograjjlii 
cal,  among  the  subjects  being  John  Keats, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  John  Locke,  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  Harvey,  William  Pepper, 
and  Alfred  Still6.  The  Alabama  student 
who  sup])lies  the  subject  for  the  main  title 
was  Dr.  John  Bassett  of  Huntsville,  a 
devoted  jihysician  and  student  in  medicine 
of  the  early  half  of  the  last  century. 

Dr.  Osier  gives  not  only  the  conventional 
facts  in  a  man's  life,  but  has  added  much  1)\- 


A   Wonderful  Tonic 
HOKSFOIiON     ACID     I'lIOSI'H  ATE. 

Coolliiu,  refn-KliliiK  iind   InvlKoniilni;      1jIs|m.'U  tbHt 
tlr«d  feellDK  diirltiK  Spring  and  Summer. 


For  Ashes 

Strongest   and    Looks    Best 

Witt's  Can — 

All    heavy    steel — bod\     corru- 
gated.     Can't  dent  it ! 

Steam  flanged /7Wrt';7W/£<a'.   Heavy 

steel  bands  riveted  top  and  bottom. 

No   soldered   places  to  split  open ' 

Galvanized    inside   and    out, — 

no  corrosion,  no  rust. 

Will   last    for  years!      Alwa\s 
near  and  trim  ! 

Look  for  the  \ellow  label,  Witt's. 
If    your   dealer    hasn't    Witt'h,  write    us. 
We    will  supply  you  direct — satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Throe  sizes.     Also   Witt's   I'uil,  three 
sizes  each.      Address  Dtpt.  K. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 

2118-2124  Winchell  Ave.  Cincinnati.  O. 


ROAST  MEATS 

hot  or  cold,  are  given  just 
that  "  flni.shing  touch  '  it" 
seasoned  with 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIOINAL     WORC  ESTER  SH  IH  C 

It  perfects  the  flavor  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Chops, 
Veal  and  Salads.  It  gives 
relish  to  an  otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

Bewrare  of  Imitations. 

John    Divcan's    Sons    Agts.,   N.    V. 


Our  n-ndem  ar*-  aMkod  to  mention  TllK  Litkrabt  Diok.'^T  when  writing  to  mlvertlsers. 
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way  «)f  personal  comment  that  is  distinctive 
in  itself  and  frequently  charming.  The  pa- 
per on  which  he  has  bestowed  the  most  lov- 
injj  care  is  i)erhaj)s  the  one  on  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  altho  there  is  an  intimacy  in  those 
on  Dr.  Pepper  and  Dr.  Stille,  which  places 
these  ])aj)ers  somewhat  a]>art  from  the 
others. 

Kubblii!),  Sarah  Stuart  DM  Amiover  Days: 
McriKirios  of  a  Puritan  Chililliood.  idmo,  pp.  i8y. 
lioston      The  Pilgrim   Press. 

Mrs  Kobbins,  the  author  of  this  little 
book,  is  a  daughter  of  Moses  Stuart,  one 
of  the  notable  teachers  at  Andover  of  a 
former  generation  -  he  died  in  1832.  At 
this  ilistance  of  time  (and  this  seems  to  be 
much  more  than  fifty  years),  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins's  memory  goes  back  with  vividness  to 
the  life  she  knew  on  that  Xew-England 
hilltop.  It  is  not  so  much  of  minute  events 
that  she  writes,  as  of  the  general  spirit  and 
atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  seminary 
and  those  who  were  attached  to  it  either 
as  professors  or  as  students.  It  all  seems 
to  us  of  to-day  a  gloomy  and  forlorn  sort 
of  life,  but  it  is  olnious  from  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins's  chronicle  that  the  young,  at  least, 
^vere  able  to  find  their  pleasures  in  the 
midst  t)f  th(jse  somber  and  terribly  serious 
surroundings.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
Andover  only  this  year  ceased  to  be  a  sep- 
arate institution,  and  became  a  part  of 
Harvard. 

SedKwIck.  Anne  Douglas.  Amabel  Channice. 
1  .'ITU),  pp.  250.    New  York:   The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

Stewart,  William  M..  Reminiscences  of.  Edited 
l>v  C.eorge  R  Brown.  8vo.  pp.  358.  New  York 
and  Wa-shington.    The  .Neale  Publishing  Co.       $3  net. 

Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  had  a  moving 
<!tory'  to  relate  and  in  these  ])ages  has  effect- 
ively presented  it.  The  reader  will  pcr- 
hajjs  find  the  early  parts,  in  which  he  out- 
lines conditions  in  the  Far  West  during 
the  years  immediately  })receding  the  Civil 
War,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  dealing 
as  ihey  do  with  life  in  mining-camps  and 
with  the  conditions  out  of  which  Senator 


A   FOOD   LESSON 
That  The  Teacher  Won't  Forget. 


Teaching  school  is  sometimes  very  ard- 
uous work.  If  the  teacher  is  not  robust  and 
in  good  health,  she  can't  do  her  best  for  her 
.scholars  or  for  her  own  satisfaction. 

When  it  becomes  a  question  of  proper 
food  for  brain  work,  as  in  school  teaching, 
many  teachers  have  found  Grape-Xuts  ideal. 

"I  have  been  for  many  years  a  teacher, 
and  several  months  ago  found  myself  in  such 
a  condition  that  I  feared  I  should  have  to  give 
up  work,"  writes  a  N.  Y.  teacher. 

"So  nervous  was  I,  that  dizziness  and 
s^K'Hs  of  faintness  were  frequent  and  my 
head  and  stomach  gave  me  mucli  trouble. 

"Several  physicians  who  treated  me  gave 
me  only  temporary  relief  and  the  old  ails 
returned. 

"About  three  months  ago  I  dropped  all 
medicine  and  began  eating  Grape-Nuts 
morning  and  night.  Now,  my  head  is  clear, 
pain  in  stomach  entirely  gone,  and  I  have 
gained  in  flesh.  I  am  not  only  continuing 
in  school  but  have  engaged  to  teach  another 
year. 

"I  owe  my  restored  health,  a  brighter 
outlook  on  life,  and  relief  from  doctor  bills, 
to  Grape-Nuts."  "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  "Wellville," 
in  pkga. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  lime.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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jFortune  Colony 

anb  ^urpo£(e 

^^^^HE  Puritans  were  a  sturdy,  thrifty  folk. 
^^|y    They  "got  on"  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  part  of  their  religion  to  "do"  well. 

They  were  not  fooled  into  the  folly  of  shiftlessness. 

Few  of  them  were  rich,  but  most  of  them  were  well-to-do. 

They  worked  with  their  hands,  paid-  their  debts  and 
looked  their  neighbors  in  the  eye. 

Fine  types  of  men  and  women  they  were  I 

So  much  f  jr  the  Puritans.      Now  about  yourself. 

Are  you  "  doing  well  ?  "     Are  you  "  getting  on  ?  " 

Are  you  planning  to  be  "  well-to-do  ?  " 

These  are  personal  questions,  I  know,  but  1  ask  them  in 
the  spirit  of  good-will  and  helpfulness,  and  you  need  not  answer 
them  anyway — except  to  yourself. 

The  Fortune  Colony  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  busy 
with  the  worthy  task  of  encouraging  thrift  and  real  success  among 
men  and  women  everywhere.  It  offers  to  its  members  a  well- 
defined  plan  by  which  they  may  save  some  of  the  money  they 
earn  and  get  more  to  put  with  it. 

Upon  the  stationery  and  printed  matter  sent  out  by  The 
Fortune  Colony  are  reproduced  the  idealized  portraits  of  John 
Alden  and  Priscilia,  who  got  married  and  went  to  house-keeping 
in  Plymouth  in  the  spring  of  1521.  These  historical  faces, 
typical  of  the  best  in  American  life,  form  the  symbol  of  our 
organization  and  we  are  proud  of  it  and  want  to  have  it  known 
in  every  home. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  letter  or  post-card  from  every 
man,  woman  and  young  person  in  the  country  who  aspires  to 
be  financially  successful  in  a  worthy  way,  asking  for  our  book- 
let entitled  "  How  to  Build  a  Fortune  in  Ten  Years.  "  It  will 
be  sent  free,  and  then,  me// — you  will  know  just  how  to  become 
a  member  of  The  Fortune  Colony  and  how  much  your  member- 
ship will  mean  to  you. 

May  1  have  the  letter  ? 


OThe  fottnrxt  (Hoioxv^ 

of  the  (lity  oF  Tieva  'QorK 
iRitfjari.  ?miQbtman.  ^resibtnt  437  M  Jf  ift!)  ^bcnue,  i^Ett)  gorfe  Citp 
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/llVEMBERSHIP  in  The  For- 
T^'Jl^,  tune  Colony  is  divided  into 
three  Classes  ^  Class  A, 
Class  B  and  Class  C.  These  classes 
are  sub-divided  into  Sections,  each 
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Stewart  achieved  success.  The  later  por- 
tions, however,  are  not  without  intrinsic 
interest,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
possess  some  general  historical  value.  The 
author's  Wa.shington  reminiscences  go  back 
to  Lincoln's  time,  when  that  city,  in  the 
iTiatter  of  streets,  was  in  such  disreputable 
condition  that  an  hour  was  frequently 
occupied  in  driving  through  the  mud  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  White  House.  Lincoln 
is  described  as  haviiiij  a  countenance  when 
in  rcjKJse  "the  saddest  I  ever  saw."  The 
man  him.self  was  "tlie  greatest  this  hemi- 
s])here  has  produced  " 

Senator  Stewart  accompanied  Chief  Jus- 
tice Cha.se  to  the  residence  of  Andrew 
Johnson  on  the  mf)rning  after  Lincoln's 
assassination  and  was  present  when  Cha.sc 
administered  the  oath.  Johnson  then  lived 
at  a  hotel,  where  he  occupied  "two  lit- 
tle rooms  about  ten  feet  square."  When 
they  entered,  he  presented  "the  appearance 
of  a  drunken  man;  was  dirty,  shabby,  his 
hair  matted  as  tho  with  mud  from  the 
gutter,  while  he  blinked  at  us  through 
squinting  eyes  and  lurched  around  un- 
steadily; he  had  been  on  a  bender  for  a 
month;  was  in  his  bare  feet  and  only  par- 
tially drest,  as  tho  he  had  hurriedl}'^  drawn 
on  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  shirt." 

There  are  some  reminiscences  of  Mark 
Twain  as  the  "most  lovable  scamp  and 
nuisance  who  ever  blighted  Nevada." 
President  Harrison  was  "gifted  beyond 
comparison  with  a  capacity  to  be  disa- 
greeable, always  giving  offense  whether 
he  refused  or  granted  a  favor.  Words 
still  more  severe  are  printed  as  to  John 
Sherman. 

Walsh,  Tames  J.  The  Popes  and  Science.  8vo. 
pp.  431.  New  York:  Fordham  University  Press. 
S2.S0. 

The  question  of  Modernism  and  Medi- 
evalism has  led  to  many  misunderstand- 
ings with  regard  to  the  alleged  conflict  be- 
tween recent  science  and  ancient  religion 
in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  In  the 
present  volume  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  the  popes  were  never  opposed  to 
science.  Even  in  the  case  of  Galileo  the 
Papacy  was  more  opposed  to  the  man  per- 
sonally and  to  his  methods  of  procedure 
than  to  his  theory.  The  popes,  says  this 
writer,  were  always  the  generous  and  ju- 
dicitms  patrons  and  encouragers  of  sci- 
ence. This  was  especially  the  case  with 
medical  science,  we  are  told,  and  many 
historical  facts  are  put  forth  in  proof  of 
this  averment.  The  father  of  modern 
gecjlogy  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  Bishop 
Stensen,  or  Steno,  was  not  only  an  anato- 
mist, but  a  jjioneer  of  science.  Chemistry 
and  anatomy  were  never  discouraged  by 
the  ])opes.  The  book  is  well  worth  read- 
ing for  its  extensive  learning  and  the  vigor 
of  its  style.  The  Doctor,  however,  has 
not  brought  down  his  facts  and  arguments 
to  the  age  of  evolution,  the  new  biology, 
and  Biblical  criticism,  but  has  largely 
confined  his  attention  to  ages  before  the 
Reformation  and  Renaissance  had  ex- 
tended their  influence  over  the  whole 
learned  world. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.  The  TcstinR  of  Diana 
Mallory.  8vo,  pp.  S49,  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth 
crs.      $1.50. 

The  most  modem  novel  consists  either 

(A   excellent    fooling    pure    and    simple    or 
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tragedy  which  attains  the  severe  and  in- 
exorable intensity  of  the  Greek  stage. 
The  end  of  a  Greek  trilogy  was  always  rest 
after  pain  and  struggle,  but  the  pain  anil 
the  struggle  were  always  there.  The  great 
power  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  lies  in  the 
fact  that  she  can  gi\e  immense  interest  tii 
this  pain  and  struggle,  to  the  tangle  of  life 
which  she  has  e.xercised  no  ingenuity  in 
forming,  and  no  long-drawn  hold  on  the 
reader's  curiosity  in  unknitting.  The  spell 
she  casts  over  the  mind  comes  from  her 
profound  power  of  psychological  analysis, 
her  conception  of  beauty  in  character,  her 
purely  dramatic  instinct.  Diana  Mallory, 
one  of  this  author's  loveliest  and  most 
truly  feminine  creations,  is  represented  as 
betrothed  to  the  man  she  loves.  Just  at 
the  moment  she  feels  she  has  reached  the 
happiest  moments  of  her  life  she  comes 
suddenly  to  the  knowledge  why  her  father 
has  exiled  himself  and  his  daughter  on  the 
Continent  and  persistently  avoids  return- 
ing to  his  native  country.  Her  mother, 
who  died  early,  was  the  murderess  of  the 
man  whoni  the  world  looked  upon  as  her 
lover.  This  terrible  situation  is  worked 
out  in  a  manner  which  Mrs.  Ward  alone  of 
living  writers  is  capable  of.  Throughout 
the  whole  work  we  feel  that  the  interest  is 
•concentrated  on  the  spectacle  of  a  noble 
■woman,  suffering  bravely,  loving  truly,  and 
finding  happiness  at  last.  As  we  ob- 
ser\ed  above.  Mrs.  Ward  does  not  allow 
lier-self,  as  George  Eliot  did,  to  lighten  her 
story  with  gleams  of  humor  or  comedy. 
But  it  does  not  need  any  such  factitious 
aids  in  holding  the  interest  of  its  readers, 
to  whose  deepest  and  highest  human  feel- 
ing it  appeals  with  the  irresistible  power  of 
truth. 
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There  are  some  quite  remarkable  things 
happening  every  day,  which  seem  almost 
miraculous. 

Some  persons  would  not  believe  that  a 
man  could  suffer  from  coffee  drinking  so 
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ness. And  to  find  complete  relief  in  chang- 
ing from  coffee  to  Postum  is  well  worth 
recording. 
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spells,  none  for  more  than  four  months. 

"I  feel  better,  sleep  better  and  am  better 
every  way.  I  now  drink  nothing  but 
Postum  and  touch  no  coffee,  and  as  I  am 
seventy  years  of  age  all  my  friends  think 
the  improvement  quite  remarkable." 
.  "There's  a  Keason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 
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NOTHING  is  more  satisfying  than  a  stylish  and  becoming  hat;  nothing 
so  unpleasantly  conspicuous  as  a  hat  that  is  unbecoming  or  out  of  ^yle. 

KNOX 

HATS 

are  becoming  because  made  in  all  the  finer  variations 
for  different  types  of  men.  As  for  ^le,  KNOX 
Hats  do  not  imitate  or  follow  —  ihey  create  ^yle. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Hv  Brian   Hooker. 

Oear.  tho  you  wander  over  peace  and  passion. 
Searching  the  liaj-s  to  prove  yourself  untrue. 

You  can  not  hide  me      Still,  in  my  own  fashion. 
I  shall  come  back  to  you. 

In  other  eyes,  on  lips  that  bid  you  doubt  mo. 

In  music,  in  the  little  thing;  we  knew 
In  your  blind  prayers  for  happiness  without  :ne, — 

I  shall  come  back  to  you. 

God  keep  you  safe  through  all  the  ache  ol  learning. 

Through  all  the  wrong  you  need  to  he  and  do. 
Till  in  the  wise  joy  of  unfearful  yearning 

I  shall  come  back-  I  shall  come  back  to  you! 
—  Harper's  Magazine    October). 


The    Imported    Redwood 
Ink    Pencil 

(Made  in  Kn(;lani)) 
Excellent  for  cirbon  work.     C^an  be  carried  point  down- 
ward.    Mail  orders  promptly  filled.      Price  »1.50.     With 
two  gold  bands  S2.50. 

THE  REDWOOD  COMPANY 


1   Hudcon  Street 


New  York 


,PERFEmr'lf"^lrI(  ^ 


■"I  hear  von  Hnywhi-re  in  the  room:  why  I 
could  not  hi-ar  ordinary  ronvemiition  one  foot 

••  i  have  hiid  the  AcouMtiron  now  forneiirly  h 
.\.-»r;ind  itimill  in  all  tome.  Gold  could  not 
imy  it  if  I  could  not  Kct  (mother. 

••  Garrett  Hhowv. 

'■  St    Louih.  .Mo. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Brown  i«  tlic  mme  iiH 
that  of  thonnandH  who  are  now  usinK  the  Acouh- 
ticoii  — to  them  we  havemiiil  iihwc  nowBiiy  to  you: 

••  TcHt  the  AcouBticon  and  let  uh  prove  that  it 
will  make  you  hear  caHily.  diBtinctly  and  clearly 

ENTIRELY  AT  OUR  EXPENSE." 

If  you  ari'  not  i-onvenient  to  one  <if  onr  nian> 
ollii'i-«.  you  cHU  te»t  It  at  )our  own  home  and  if 
you  '\n  not  hear  Hatinfactoril.v  the  trial  will  not 
cost  .\ou  one  cent.  A<»  trial  frr,  mi  jifnaltii-  "" 
rrprni'  irltatrrrr  if  tl""  'I"  ""t  It""' 

The  A<-ou»tii-on  in  the  original  electric:d 
hearinu  ileyiie,  fulb  jirotected  l.y  U.  S.  patents 
and  yon  cannot  Hecur«  unythinK  as  eflicicnt 
under  another  name. 

Write  for  particularB  of  the  Free  Te-t. 
Booklet,  etc  .  t< 


The  General  Acoustic  Co 


1263  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 

Send  postal  today  fop  hook  telling 

ahoiit  this  Coiiipanv's 

6^  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

If  you  have  money  on  deposit,  or  if 
>ou  cnntemplate  openinK  a  BavingH 
bank  account,  you  will  he  intercHted 
in  this  convenient  and  safe  method. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

t'>8  Srrurlty  iriidilinc        Mlnnrapolia.  Minn. 


CITY  AND  COUHTY  BONDS 


■r:4^-5% 


Can  be  boi 
To  yield 

.Send  for  list 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank.  Dept.  C,  Columbus.  0. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


d  t» 


Send  lor  Iili-  iMjoklct  No  2;  advixiiiK  you 
h<iw  lo  hrronie  loilepeiideut  f<»r  111*) 
without  enpltHi  in  the  Mercantile  ('ol- 
lection  Bu.iinrss.  Krce  form-;  and  stationery 
supplied  for  you   to  .start  business  at  once 

L.  M.  WHITNEY, 
WIIITNFY  tot  ('(iHiMilltTliiN.  \fw  lledforal.  Mii 


r  ih. 


th. 


n«    !■■ 


piiIatK.n  itiid  riidorx-niflil  oltlK' 
InproTrd  Tip  Top    Diipiintor 

printrTH*  ink  mbp*!,  tiius  «'"'    '  ~ 
.A  hitKUnnd  rlolhinil.    N 
•  upplii-H.      inOr<ipir«  frel 
,1  so  ,  i.p»-»  from 


dinf  9nd. 


Iplet*  Duplicnior,  cnp  mie  (prinlBV  "  '^  '"  ' 
Kritx  P.  UiHl  Dnpll»lor  €0.,  Uaiii  IIMfc. 


.     Spiit 

wllhiMildrpaill.  (  '.fj 

piiii  >: 


dn>«'    I  lint 

$5.00 

St.,  .New  Tork 


tl^^tn\\ttmtr  Sr*^t||ipi 


FOR    ALCOHOLISM 


Available,     dive  us  your  doctor's  name  and  we  will  I  Convenient.     Requires   no   detention    from   husincss, 
arrant;r  to  send  the  treatment  to  him  for  your  private  use      and  no  hypodcnuic  injections,  no  publicity. 
K.llleia-tit .      I',  indorsed  hy  physicians  in  .ill  parts  of  the  1  Safe.     Abioliittly  no  harmful  necoiulary  effects. 


iil-rKMIKIMl- It  l\sriTt;TK.  317  W    ; 
In  wrilini  liir  inforniHlioii  giv  iiIm>  th**  1 
phy.iri»„ 

Niimr  ... 
K  A^ilr-x 


Nrw  Yi.rk. 
y..ur  fuMMlr 


The  Oppenheimcr  Institute  st  cccsslully  treats  nKirpliin- 
ism  in  its  Sanitarium  in  New  York  City. 

THE  OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 
317  WEST  57th  STREET.        NEW  YORK  CITY 


Minstrels  in   Bloonisbury. 

Bv  Aktiivr   Upson. 

To  Covent  Garden  people  stream 

To  drink  the  music  there; 
We  stand  alont;  the  curb  and  dream 

To  melodies  more  rare: 
Sing  on.  enchanteil  minstrel-girl. 

Thou  artless.  voiinR  and  fair! 

The  'busses  of  Southampton  Row. 

The  jingling  hansoms  here. 
Bear  London,  heedless,  to  and  fro 

In  search  of  evening  cheer: 
For  us.  thou  art  enough,  ilear  voice 

Forgetful-sweet  and  clear! 

Our  daylong  toil  but  goes  to  win 

Another  toilsome  day; 
Play  on,  oblivious  violin! 

Soft  harp,  beseech  thee,  play! 
.\nd  thou,  pale  girl,  with  eyes  allamc. 

Sing  on  for  us  who  stay! 

—  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis). 


PERSONAL 

Where  the  Koses  <'oiiie  from.  -In  a  little  town 
some  thirty  miles  up  the  Hudson,  along  the  Albany 
post  road,  there  is  a  little  principality  known  as  the 
Rose  Kingdom.  If  one  can  imagine  the  ground  Ix-- 
tween  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighth  Avenue  frunt  Twen- 
ty third  Street  to  Thirty-fourth  Street.  New  York, 
covered  with  nothing  but  greenhouses  and  thcs-c 
(illed  with  nothing  but  .\merican  Beauty  nisi's.  one 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  glory  of  this  .Icmain. 
The  nder  of  this  flowery  land  is  Paul  M.  Pieisun. 
who  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  raised  nothing  but 
this  one  variety  of  rose.  How  great  this  oiiput  is 
may  well  be  judge<l  from  the  fact  that  l;i-^t  June  he 
supplied  three  quarters  of  a  million  njses  to  New- 
York.  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  alone.  About  seven 
millions  arc  sent  away  each  year.  Mr.  Pierson  tells 
of  his  subjects  as  follows  in  the  New  York  /V,-jy 

In  the  open  air  .\merican  Beauties  can  not  l>e 
raiseil  successfully.  One  thing  that  means  their 
death  is  the  heavy  <lew.  "I'nusual  conden.s.iti<>n " 
is  the  technical  term  that  descril>es  this.  Tiki  much 
moisture  on  the  leaves  causes  the  "black  spots'  to 
apix-ar.  and  when  this  comes  it  is  all  over  with  the 
roses  affected,  and  they  have  to  be  dug  up  and  des- 
tro\ed.      Too  much  moisture  about   the  roots  is  the 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YE  JIST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Our  n-adcrn  iin-  iwked  t«  mention  Thk  Kitkrarv  I)l(iK..sT  when  wrlUnK  to  ndvcrtlsMT 
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cause  of  another  of  the  American  Beauty  roses'  dead- 
liest menaces.  The  roots  lx?gin  to  rot,  almost  in  ;> 
day,  and  the  work  has  to  be  done  all  over  again. 

Sunlight  is  our  capital.  If  we  didn't  have  plenty 
of  that,  rose-growing  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
June  is  the  month  of  the  year  in  which  the  conditions 
for  rose  culture  are  the  most  favorable --the  ideal 
month  June  is  the  month,  too,  when  most  roses 
are  used,  it  far  leads  all  the  others,  even  the  wintei 
months,  when  entertaining  in  the  big  cities  is  at  its 
height.  You  see,  there  are  more  weddings  in  June 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Then  there  are 
the  commencement  e.\ercises.  that  take  a  vast  num- 
ber of  roses.  Aside  from  these  the  increase  is  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  number  of  people  embarking  for 
Europe  at  that  time. 

Yes.  during  June  we  frequently  send  away  20.000 
beauties,  and  even  more,  in  a  single  day.  Another 
reason  why  these  roses  are  used  so  largely  in  June 
is  that  they  cost  less  to  raise  them  and  are  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year.  They  touch 
the  top  price  about  Christmas-time,  and  we  gener 
ally  get  a  dollar  and  a  half  apiece  for  them  from  the 
big  florists  in  the  great  cities.  How  much  they  sell 
them  for  I  don't  know. 

Did  you  ever  know  that  a  rose  needs  sleep?  It 
nt^J.:  sleep  just  the  same  as  a  person.  But  less  of 
it.  curiously  enough,  in  the  summer  than  in  the  win- 
ter. We  have  been  making  some  e.xperiments  with 
some  of  the  new  artificial  lights  to  see  if  we  can  not 
fool  the  roses  during  the  winter  into  thinking  that 
the  days  are  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  long.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  try  to  force 
American  Beauties  or  any  other  roses  by  attempting 
to  grow  them  under  a  combination  of  artificial  light 
and  sunshine  without  giving  them  any  rest  at  all. 

American  Beauties  are  divided  into  six  grades: 
"Specials,"  "Fancies."  "Extras,"  "Firsts."  "Sec- 
onds." and  "Thirds.  "  These  terms  are  used  to  des- 
ignate the  degrees  of  perfection  in  the  blooms  that 
are  hardly  apparent  to  any  one  not  an  expert.  Each 
has  a  different  price  from  the  "Specials,"  which  are 
most  perfect  in  every  detail,  down  to  the  cheapest, 
the  "Thirds."  which  have  the  most  defects.  This 
is  the  way  they  are  bought  by  the  dealers.  When 
they  are  bought  by  the  general  public  the  grading  is 
not  used.  As  a  general  thing  the  biggest  dealers 
buy  only  "Specials."  the  magnificent  long-stemmed 
varieties.     The  others  go  to  the  grades  down  the  line. 

No  attempts  have  been  made  to  change  the  color 
of  the  American  Beauty.  It  can  be  made  a  little 
brighter  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  green- 
house a  little  lower  than  is  customary,  but  this  hardly 
pays  on  account  of  the  risk.  If  the  temperature 
gets  a  shade  too  low  it  starts  all  sorts  of  things. 


SHEAR  WIT 

So  Would  Others. — Little  Freddie  was  told  by 
the  nurse  one  morning  that  the  stork  had  visited  the 
house  during  the  night  and  left  him  a  little  baby  sis- 
ter, and  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see  her. 

"I  don't  care  nothing  about  the  baby,"  said  Fred- 
die, "but  I'd  like  to  see  the  stork." — The  Delineator. 


Love  of  Country. —  "What  induced  you  to  offer 
your  air-ship  to  a  rival  power?" 

"Pure  patriotism."  answered  the  inventor,  with  a 
meaningful  wink. — Washington  Herald. 


What  Bliss! — "Ah.  Elsie,  it  is  fine  to  be  married 
to  an  officer — such  a  beautiful  uniform,  and  so  many 
decorations!  ' 

"Yes.  and.  besides  that,  he'll  have  a  band  at  his 
funeral.  ■ — Wahre  Jacob. 


The    Reason.— Boy — "Come    quick!     There's    a 
man  been  fighting  my  father  mor'n  half  hour." 
PoLiCEM.\.s'  — "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?" 
Boy — "'Cause  father  was  getting   the   best  of  it 
till  a  few  minutes  ago!" — New  York  Telegram. 


One  Way  to  Figure.— Artist — "I  got  more  than 
I  expected  for  that  landscape." 

Frien-d — "Why,  I  thought  your  landlord  agreed 
to  take  it  in  lieu  of  rent?" 

Artist — "Yes,  but  he  raised  my  rent." — Harper's 
Weekly. 


"New  Process"  GILLETTE  Blades 

AN  INSTANTANEOUS  SUCCESS 


"New  Process"  GILLETTE  blades 
have  been  on  sale  at  all  dealers  since 
September  1st,  1908,  and  have  scored 
an  unqualified  success. 

Their  wonderful  keenness,  durability  and  finish 
is  fully  recognized  and  proves  them  to  be  superior 
to  any  blades  heretofore  placed  on  the  market. 

Their  cordial  reception  has  richly  repaid  us 
for  the  four  years  earnest  work  we  spent  in  per- 
fecting the  process  necessary  to  produce  them. 

Their  success  has  proved  our  wisdom  in  select- 
ing a  steel  made  after  our  own  formula,  specially 
refined  to  answer  the  requirements  of  our  new 
process. 

The  demand  for  them  has  justified  the  cost  of 
the  automatic  machines  which  sharpen  each  edge 
individually  and  insure  their  unvarying  keenness. 

"New  Process"  GILLETTE  blades  are 
paper-thin,    hard    as    flint,    and    require    NO 

STROPPING— NO  HONING. 

The  coarsest  beard  readily  yields  to  their 
marvelous  keenness. 

Beyond  the  efficient  and  satisfactory  results 
derived  from  "  New  Process  "  blades,  the  feature 
of  greater  durability  cannot  fail  to  attract  old 
and  new  friends  to  the  "  Gillette  Way"  of  perfect 
shaving,  only  possible  with  "New  Process" 
blades. 


Greater  durability  means  a  lessening  to  the 
already  low  cost  of  a  daily  shave  with  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

The  unique  nickel -plated  box,  too,  is  generally 
praised. 

It  seals  itself  hermetically  every  time  it  is  closed 
— is  absolutely  damp-proof  and  protects  the 
blades  from  rust  in  any  climate,  thus  prolonging 
their  life  and  utility. 

TWELVE  "NEW  PROCESS"  GIL- 
LETTE  BLADES  ARE  PACKED  IN 
THE  BOX. 

THE  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ONE 
DOLLAR. 

A  GILLETTE  with  "  New  Process"  blades 
will  give  you  more  comfort — more  genuine  satis- 
faction than  any  shaving  device  you  ever  tried. 
No  matter  how  you  are  now  being  shaved  it  will 
pay  you  to  adopt  the  "GILLETTE  Way." 
It  vyill  save  you  money— lime — worry. 

The  standard  razor  set  consists  of  triple  silver 
plated  razor  and  12  "New  Process"  blades  in 
morocco,  velvet- lined  case.     Price  $5.00. 

Combination  sets  containing  toilet  accessories, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

At  all  hardware,  drug,  jewelry,  cutlery  and 
sporting  goods  dealers. 


GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
240  Time*  Bldg. 


BOSTON 
240  Kimball  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
240  Stock  Exchange  Bids. 


Automobi lists  / 
''THAT  Strang''  Spark  Plug 

Made  by  Lewis  Strang— the  World's  Champion  Racer 

Fully  Guaranteed  for  One  Year 

Oil  proof;  easiest  plug  to  clean,  never  rusts;  electrodes 
never  burn;  mica  Insulation  indestructible.  Sent 
postpaid,  with  written  guarantee  for  $1.35. 

Lewis  Strang,  1912  Broadway,  Mew  York 


HALF 
PRICE 


To  clean  up   Surplus  Stock 

Semi  Annual 
CLEARING      SALE 


Of 


Avitomoblle      SAjpplles 
ar\d    Accessories 

NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  &  s'uPPLy'*CO. 

3933  Oliio  Street  St.   Louis,  Mo. 


TYPEWRITERS  nSli'cs 

AM  the  St.in.liir.l  Machinps  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  '^li.  \j  M'f'r'i  I'liees,  alh.wing  Kcntal 
to  Apply  on  Price.  Shipped  with  privilege  c.f 
examiriHtion.  tSTWrite  for  IlliLitriited  Ciitiilo- V. 
TypewrlterEmporium  9a-94  Lake  St.  Chleiiiro 


Do  You  Smoke? 

In  any  event,  you  should 
know  that  there  is  one  best 
smoking  tobacco  that  dis- 
criminating smokers  have 
been  using  for  25  years.  Ab- 
solutely pure,  natural  flavor. 


emi^i 


^im 


/  SMOKING 
Special  Offer  'L 


enler  will  not  supply   you, 
ml  his  n;ime  and  a  d..|l.-,r  bill  fat  our 
)  and  receive  prepaid  a  ■."><•  can  of  Si.ilman  Mixture,  and  :■  .Mc 
kill  nihber-lined    tobnrro    poiuh.       Money   haelt   II  not  satUBed. 

3>iox.  7Ac;   HIb.  Sl.0.5;1  lb.  S:t.30  prepaid. 

Interesting  booklet.  **Hftw  to  Smoke  a  Pipfi.*'  fr^?. 
E.  H0FK.11A5  COMPA.NT,  Mlrs.,  184   Hadisun   Street,  Cbieago 


SOBrightShines 

for  25c-i 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
the  genuine  Eagle 
Brand,  send  cou- 
pon to  us  with  25 
cents— we'll  sup- 
plyyoudirect.  It 
is  the  best  dress- 
ing for  black, 
tan,  russet  or 
brown  shoes. 
^\  ill  not  1  hnnt-'f  the  original  color  of  the  tuns.  It 
miiki^  till  le.ither  soft  and  pliuble  — doesn't  rub 
off  on  huuds  or  garments. 

Eagle  Brand 
Shoe  Cream 

is  a  pure  oil  dressing  with  a  delicate  odor. 
Contains  no  acid  or  turpentine.    The  shine 
comes  quick,  and  rain  can't  spoil   it.    A 
smaller  size  for  1 0  cents— enou^■h  for  iJO 
shines— sent,  if  preferred.     Both  come 
in  handy  glass  jar. 

Ladles,  ask   your   shoe   man   for 
"Nova"— the   great   cleaner  for 
canvas   shoes  —  in   white   or   16 
other    shades    to   match    any 
shoe  or  dress.  . 

American  .AAe 

Shoe  Polish  Co. 

212  North  FrankliD  Si. 
Chicago 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  Mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pneumatic  Tire  /or  Automobiles 


The  Kelly- Springfield  Pneumatic  is  a  new  tire  with 
an  old  name.  We  established  a  reputation  in  tire-building 
before  we  made  a  pneumatic.  We  declined  to  put  the  name 
**Kelly- Springfield"  on  a  pneumatic  until  we  had  made  a 
pneumatic  as  good  as  the  Kelly-Springfield  solid  tire. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Solid  Tire  is 

the  original  two-wire  tire 
the  one  best  tire 
the  one  best  known 
the  one  most  used. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  Pneumatic  is  the  last  word  in 
auto   tires   as   it   was   the   first   word   in   all   other   tires. 


Kelly-Springfield  Pneumatics 
at  all  automobile  supply  houses 


Kelly-Springfield  Solid  Tires 
at  all  carriage  builders 


CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  TIRE  COMPANY 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  and  Akron,  Ohio 


NEW  YORK 
MS-Ui  Wot  47tb  Slrrrt 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAt. 

Mr   Howir.l   »rr.-! 


BKANCH    offices: 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Ml  Main  Strert 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Co..k  MnH  Kelly  Ave 


mm 


iSfi^raoHT 


A  BOOK  FOR 
CONSERVATIVE  INVESTORS 

■yV/E  want  to  send  our  book  to  men 
"^     and  women  who  arc  thrifty  and 
who     value    security    above    alluring 
promises — • 

The  book  tells  about  our 
6%  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEPOSIT 

amply  secured  by  first  mortgage*  on 
improved  real  estate. 

Also  about  our  savings  accounts, 
withdrawable  on  demand  without 
notice — on  which  we  pay  5  per  cent. 

May  we  send  you  the  book — 

It  is  free. 

Galveit  mortgage  &  Deposit  Company 


1045  Calvert  Building 


Baltimore,  Md. 


"No  one  who  smokes 


^URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  dcliehis." 
'I'licToljaccosare  all  aged.  i\^v  improves 
flavor;  adds  inildness;  prevents  hitiiig. 
Ill  the  bleiulinR,  seven  lountries,  from 
Latakia  lo  America,  are  called  upon. 
SnrbitiK's  "Arcadia"  is  in  a  class  by  itself 
—  notliiiiK  so  rich  in  flavor — .^oexliilarating 
in  (jualily.     A  mild  stimulant. 

,//    )■.■»»■  nraltr'i. 
BE5D  10  CENTS  lor  Miiii.le  which  will  convince. 

THE  SDKBRUa  COMPANY 

\M  Heude  Street  New  York. 


Couldn't  Arrount  For  It. — Mrs  Foggs — •'  What 
<io  you  think  ails  my  husband,  doctor?" 

Phv.sicia\-  •Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  toni- 
plaint  is  hereditaiT.-.      He  has — " 

Mrs.  Foggs  (interrupting) — "That's  queer;  I'm 
sure  I  can't  imagine  where  he  could  have  caught  it. 
There  hasn't  been  a  case  of  hereditary  in  the  neigh- 
borhoo<l  since  we  moved  here — and  that's  been 
nearly  a  \ear."     Chicago  News. 


Expert  AdvUe.— Butler — "Pardon  this  inter 
ruption.  but  there  is  a  deputation  of  unemploye<i 
waiting  for  you  at  the  door." 

His  E.\celi.e.ncv— "Tell  the  people  to  go  home 
quietly.  (Drains  a  glass  of  champagne.)  People 
in  this  world  can  get  on  very  well  without  work — 
at  least  I  find  it  so," — Wahre  Jacob. 


Between  Friends. — 'You  would  scarcely  believe 
how  jealous  my  husband  is  of  me." 

"What  a  llatterer  he  is!" — Meggetidorj.r  F.laHier. 


Time  For  Change. — Politician— 'We  will 
carry  the  country  this  fall." 

Co.vsTiTUE.NT — "I  hope  so.  The  country  has  been 
supporting  you  fellows  long  enough." — Puck. 


Asking  Inipositibtllties.— Teacher — "Johnnie, 
where  is  the  N'orth  Pole'" 

JoH.VNiB — "Dunno," 

Teacher — "You  don't  know  after  all  my  teach- 
ing?" 

Johnnie — "Nope.  If  Peary  can't  find  it  there's 
no  use  of  my  tr>'ing." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Happy  Man! — "O  heavens,  what  an  honor! 
His  Royal  Highness  has  himself  run  me  down  with 
his  auto!" — Wahre  hicob. 


Alisunderstood. — "Are  you  a  benedict?" 
"No;   I'd  like  to  join  a  lodge,  but  my  wife  objects. 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


News  From  a  Seat  of  Learning. — Sister  Ann 

— "Did  you  get  any  marks  at  school  ter-day.  Bill?" 

Bill — "  Yus;   but  they're  where  they  don't  show." 

—  The  Sketch. 


Konieniber  This  Plan. — "How  was  it  when  the 
chief  called  you  in  to  lecture  you  that  he  grew  sud- 
denly so  bland  and  kind?" 

"I  slipt  my  hat  onto  his  seat,  and  he  sat  down 
plump  upon  it." — Mcggendorfcr  Blaetter. 


BANKING'MAIL 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 


Whether  you  deposit  with 
this  Company  $  1 00  or  $5  .OCO 
your  money  is  secured  by 
First  Mortgage  on  an  inde- 
p:'ndent  piece  of  improved 
real  estate,  with  an  appraised 
value  twice  as  great  as  the 
obligation. 

Please  write  /or  booklet  "A.  " 


Our  reader*  are  asked  tr>  ,nentl(>n  T!!k  I.itkrary  Diokst  when  writing  t<i  lulverttsen. 
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No  Doubt  of  It.— President  of  local  cricket  club.  I 
"The  secretary  informs  me  that  the  work  of  erect- 
ing the  new  pavilion  has  been  suspended  because 
our  stock  of  wood  has  become  exhausted.  Now  I 
think  if  we  all  put  our  heads  together  we  shall  be 
able  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  that  mate- 
rial I  ■ ' — London  O (nn  ion . 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


ForelRii. 

October  g.-'Two  British  battle-ships,  two  cruisers, 
and  two  destroyers  sail  from  Malta  for  the  ./Egian 
Sea. 
The  Czar  of  Bulgaria  enters  Philippopolis,  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Kumelia.  and  is  welcomed  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

October  lo.  —  A  popular  movement  to  boycott  Aus- 
trian, Bulgarian,  and  German  products  is  started 
in  Turkey. 
The  steamer  Pretoria,  of  the  Hamburg-American 
line,  and  the  German  steamer  Xippoitia  collide 
off  Scheveningen  and  13  of  the  Xippouia's  crew, 
including  the  captain,  are  drowned. 

October  11. — A.  H.  Forbes  and  Augustus  Post,  two 
American  balloonists,  have  a  miraculous  escape 
from  "death  in  an  international  race  at  Berlin. 
The  bursting  of  the  gas-bag  4.000  feet  in  the  air 
gives  the  pilots  a  fall  of  2.000  feet  before  the  torn 
bag  adjusts  itself  as  a  parachute  and  checks  the 
descent.  The  pilots  are  only  slightly  injured. 
A  remarkable  decrease  in  the  cholera  epidemic  is 
reported  from  Manila. 

October  12. — Germany  and  Italy  inform  Turkey 
that  they  oppose  the  infraction  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  Powers. 
British  and  Dutch  delegates  from  South  African 
colonies  meet  at  Durban  to  draft  a  constitution 
uniting  all  the  states. 

October  1 4- — The  Austrian  Government  orders  its 
ambassador  to  present  a  formal  protest  to  the 
Porte  against  the  boycott  of  Austrian  products. 

October  15.— Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France 
reach  an  agreement  on  a  program  to  be  sulamit- 
ted  to  the  other  Powers  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
at  the  coming  conference  on  the  Balkan  situation. 

Domestic. 

Gekerau 

October  13. — John  Arbuckle,  of  New  York  city, 
contracts  with  the  Government  to  float  the 
stranded  cruiser  Yankee. 

October  15. — Papers  are  discovered  in  the  library 
of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  which  are  expected  to 
settle  the  international  dispute  of  long  standing 
over  the  boundaries  about  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
Maine. 

Political. 

October  10. — Mr.  Taft  in  an  address  in  Cincinnati 
explains  that  his  purpose  in  making  speeches  in 
the  South  is  to  show  that  section  that  its  pros- 
perity depends  on  the  enforcement  of  Republican 
policies. 

October  15. — The  list  of  contributors  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  campaign  fund  is  made  public. 


TO  JUliiE^SM^M 
BY  ITS  PRICE  iili 

•   MfST/^] 
LET  YGUiil 


DRAKNEl'MANA*  STOGIES 


'^g-oo  PER  BOX  OF  100  lll%ir^ 

DRAKNEL  "HAVANAS"  are  hand-made, 
by  skilled  workmen,  in  a  sun-flooded  factory, 
from  clean,  clear,  long  American  Havana 
fil  ler  and  covered  with  a  genuine  Connecticut 
wrapper.  Five  inches  in  length;  guaranteed 
to  contain  no  artificial  flavor. 

Send  $2.00  any  way  you  like,  and  we  will  for- 
ward, charges  prepaid,  ICO  "Havana8"on  day 
your  order  is  received.  Smoke  as  many  as  a 
thorough  crit  ical  test  requires:  then, if  you  are 
not  satisfied,  return  the  remainder  at  our  ex- 
pen8e,andyonr  tiOOwill  be  refunded  promptly. 
Illustrated  literature  descriptive  of  our 
other  styles  will  be  mailed  upon  request, 

THE  DRiKIEL  CO.,  1333  Market  St. ,  Wheeling.W.Va. 

Reference: 
National  Bank  of  West  Virginia,  Wheeling. 


"Worth  All  the  Gas  Lights  Ever  Made" 


"  It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
with  The  Angle  Lamp,"  writes  Mr.  P.  B.  Leavenworth,  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn.  "  It  is  certainly  tne  greatest  illuminatcr  ever  made.  Our  neighbors 
thought  we  must  have  a  gas  plant,  but  we  consider  our  lamp  is  worth  all 
the  gas  or  gasoline  lights  ever  made.  Such  a  clear,  steady,  brilliant  and 
beautiful  light,  and  so  easy  to  care  for  1  " 

THE  ANGLE   LAMP 

is  the  »ew  method  of  burning  common  kerosene  oil,  and  is 
as  different  from  the  ordinary  lamps  in  results  as  it  is  in 
appearance.  It  makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  the 
cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  of  ail  lighting  methods. 
Safer  and  more  reliable  th.in  gasoline  or  acetylene,  yet  as 
convenient  to  operate  as  gas  or  electricity. 

The  Anjle  Lamp  is  lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
May  be  turned  hich  or  low  vvithotit  odor.  No  smoke,  no 
danger.  Filled  while  lighted  and  without  laoving.  Re- 
quires filling  but  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  a  room 
with  its  beautiful,  soft,  mellow  light  that  has  no  equal. 
WRITK  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  "  47  "  and  our  proposi- 
tion for  a     3Q     DAYS'     FREE     TRIAL. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  "  47  "  listing  32  varieties  of  The  Angle  Lamp  from  Si. 80  up,  now— before  you 
turn  this  leaf — for  it  gives  you  tlie  benefit  of  our  ten  years'  experience  with  aU  lighting  methods. 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP  MFG.  CO.. 


78-80  Murray  Street.  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wheti  writing  to  advmtisers. 
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npHE 

bathroom    equipped 


clean    and    sanitary    home     is     the 


first    essential    to    a    healthful, 

ne 
throughout    with     snowy 

PORCELAIN    ENAMELED    PLUMBING    FIXTURES 

If  you  are  buildiriji  a  new  home  or  remodelling  the  old  you  should  make 
the  equipment  of  your  bathroom  the  first  and  most  important  care.  The 
disposal  of  this  question  means  more  to  you  than  a  mere  matter  of  comfort 
and  appearance  for  it  has  to  do  with  Health  -  your  health,  and  the  health 
of  all  your  household.  When  you  buy  a  genuine  "StaBd««r  equipment, 
you  buy  fit^t-class  health-protection  and  you  get  greater  value  for  vour 
/>.money     than     you      would     with     any     other     sanitary     equipment     made. 

CAUTION  Every  genuine  VSt^tdaH'  fixture  bearj 
the  'Stiatiff  Green  and  Gold  Guarantee  Label  Look 
for  this  label  on  every  fixture  vou  purchase,  as  none 
are"  (tenuine  without  it  The  'Staatfafd  Guarantee  La- 
bel gives  a  protection  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without 

Send  fof  l-ct  uatend  you  our  new  book.  "Modern 
T  ~        ~  Bathrooms."      This  is   beautifully   illus- 

trated.     It  describes  in  detail  a  series  of 

up-to-date  bathrooms  and  tells  you  Just  how  to  secure 

!  best  possible  equipment  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

aen  you  buy    new   bathroom  fixtures  you'll   need 

Send  for  it  now.     Enclose  6c  postage  and 

Mme  of  yourarchitectandplumber.ifselected 


AdftTCs^^^^^OOTttattalDfq.Co.,  Dept.  35        Pittsburgh.  Pa..  U.S.A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :   '*5te«dtfd'  BuildinR.  i5-37  West  3Ut  Street. 
Louisville    i25-.^y  \\  est  Main  Street  Pittsburgh;      New  Orleans    Cor.  Baronne  &  St.  Joseph  St*. 

London.  Eng.    22  Holborn  Viaduct.  EC     949  Penn  Ave     Cleveland.   648-652  Huron  Road.  S    E 


/^r^L^CVC  HAND 
\jL/^.I1i  I     sJ  MADE 

STORM SHOE 

Sporting  and  Suryeyor's  Boots 

If  you  want  a  good  waterproof  slorm 
shoe,  gel  Gokcy'j.    It  i?  waterproofed 
lilce  the  old  Indian  treated  his  tnoc- 
catins.     Coltey  makes  every  pair  by- 
hand  and  lo-otder.    He  has  the  largest 
and  beM  rquipred  factory  in  the  woild 
hand-made  shoes. 
okry  ii-*"«   '■  M<>«»'«'"-rnlf'*  uppers  nnd 
RtH  k  link  .i.l.-ii-  llip«<?  "bo^i  vire«rlike 
inkro  thrm  At— tnkrn 
f    fr«'t.    lr)0       Lntenl 
outdoor  uiieR. 
(ivkry'i  Hbop  Book  " 
•t-oz.  can   Water- 

pri^tflna.  S.'.r. 
TCM.    N.   (lOKET 
HIKIK  CO.,  |lih.<:i. 


iLLL^y, 


shines  brighHy  in  aL'Kouse  where 

^APOLIOj  abolishes  dirh  bub"Birl- 

d.nd  despe^irawre  close  ol^kinrTry  iMn 

vour  nexh  house  clea.ning-Xe)^?-^-.^^a 


'  THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
i  CHAIR 


In  thiH  column,  to  dnciilo  questions  ccnccrnini;  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Wa«nalU  Standard 
Dictionary  is  ronsnlted  aa  arbiter. 


9,059 -Word 
Biisiness  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Ex))erience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  hroad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours  —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
—  How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock  lK)ttom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stO|i  <  o*.t  leaks 

—  How  to  tr.iin  and  handle  men 

—  How  io  grt  and  Iiold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

—  Howtodeviseofficemelhods 
Sending  lor  this  free  hook  bind-,  vou  to  nothing,  involves  you 
fn  no  obligation,  vet  it  may  be  thr  tiie.^ns  of  st.irting  you  on  a 
broa<lcr  career.  Surely  you  will  nol  deny  yoursell  this  privilege, 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  i.ost.d  — a  penny  I  Simply  say 
"Send  on  your  9.059-word  Uooklet."     Send  to 

SYSTEM,  DepL  41,  ISI-153  Wabaah  Ave..  Chicago 


13^  The  Lexicographer  does  not  an4>wer  nttony- 
njoiiJ<  communications. 

"F.  M.  S."  Harrodsburg,  Ky. — Preferable  means 
"more  desirable,"  and.  in  comparison,  adjectives 
that  in  themselves  have  a  superlative  signification 
or  e.\press  tjualities  that  are  not  susceptible  to 
degrees  do  not  properly  admit  either  the  compara- 
tive or  the  superlative  forms.  Notwithstanding 
the  rule,  some  writers  of  repute  have  violated  it. 
but  only  in  few  cases  has  usage  sanctioned  the  vio- 
lation. Shakespeare  wrote  "  more  perfect":  Prior. 
"more  immediate"  where  "immediate"  exprest 
the  thought;  Locke  wrote  "more  uncomipted": 
Watts,  "most  unpassable";  Carlyle,  'most  per- 
fect." Among  the  superlatives  to  which  the  sup 
port  of  literary  usage  has  been  given  are  most  com- 
plete, extraordinary,  intense,  perfect,  thorough. 

"  W.  B.  T.."  Chicago,  111. — "  Is  there  any  word  in 
the  English  language  which  describes  the  monthly 
return  of  a  day  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  anntver 
sary  to  denote  a  yearly  return?  " 

We  do  not  know  of  any  noun  in  English  to  ex- 
press the  meaning  you  intend.  There  are  several 
adjectives,  however,  which  mean  "occurring  each 
month."  Such  a  one  is  "mensual."  A  synonym 
of  this  adjective  is  "monthly." 

"L.  G.."  Ottawa.  111. — The  name  Muriel  is  pro- 
nounced miu'ri-el. 

"A.  H.  M.."  St  Augustine,  Fla.—"  Which  is  the 
correct  form  ■  all-right,     'allright,'  or 'alright'?" 

None  is  correct.     The  correct  form  is  "all  right." 

"J.  W.  R.."  Wilmington.  Del. — "Istheword  'who' 
i  used  correctly  in  the  following  phrase:  '  Which  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  who  he  regards  as  his  heir  '  ?  " 

"Whom"  should  be  used  here,  and  not  "who." 
If  the  two  clauses  of  the  quotation  are  transposed, 
the  relation  of  the  words  is  obvious  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  objective  form  of  the  relative  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance;  thus,  "As  to  who(m)  he  regards  his 
heir,  which  (this)  leaves  no  doubt." 

"  H.  R.  E.,"  New  York  City. — "  What  is  the  origin 
and  significance  of  the  expression  '  small  talk '  ? " 

The  STANDARn  Dictiovarv  defines  "  small  talk'" 
as  "unimportant  or  trivial  conversation:  mild  gossip." 
The  word  "small"  is  here  used  with  the  meaning  of 
"being  of  slight  moment,  weight,  or  importance." 
The  origin  of  the  expression  is  not  recorded. 

"  H.  M.C.."  Meyersdale.  Pa.— "  What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  '  roof '  ? " 

The  preferred  pronunciation  of  the  word  "roof" 
is  ruf — u  as  in  rule. 

"  N.  F.  S.."  Kingston.  Ont. — "  What  is  the  deriva- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  word  '  gymkana '  ? " 

"Gymkana"  is  an  Anglo-Indian  term — a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Hindustani  getul-khana  or  "ball-house." 
sometimes  also  applied  to  the  court  used  in  playing 
rackets,  fives,  etc.  The  first  use  of  it  that  can  be 
traced  is  (on  the  authority  of  Major  John  Trotter) 
at  Rurki  in  i86i,whcn  a  gymkana  was  instituted 
there.  The  Standard  Dictionary  gives  the  following 
(li-linition:  "A  meeting  for  athletic  sports  and  games. 
especially  for  races  and  games  on  horseback;  also, 
the  place  whore  such  a  mcetlnR  is  held." 


The    Giant    Heater 

npiilicil    to   central- 

dr.tiiKlit  lamp,  Ra.s  Jet 

(i)ix'n  tlame  or  niuntle 

humor),     artlllciul     or 

natural  ga.<i.  will    heat 

any  nrdiiiury  roomcdin- 

fortablv  In  zero  wi'itlher, 

(Tlvlng  Heat  and  Lifhl  at 

no  Additional  Cost.     No 

a.slics.  111)  trouMo.  clean 

nnd  odorlo.'vs,  thorouRh- 

ly  cirrulntfs  and  purl- 

flos  tlio  air.    F.a.sily  applied  and  ortis- 

mental.    J\u>t  the  thing  for  sick  room, 

halh,  hedrootn,  den  or  off\ce. 

ind  te.lim"niiN.    Priri,  rnmplrtK,  ri,rn«s»'  pi-'pa'i. 

Polished  Bras.<i.  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated.  2.00 

Satiiifnction  fuarnntr^d  or   monr-y   rcfuntled  if  r«tarned  in  10  tJftyv 

TIE  UilT  DEiTEK  CO.,    SM  Bonmonlli  St,  Sprinflltld.  !Itu. 
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NEXT  WEEK'S  ISSUE  may  be  a  day  or  two  late  on  account  of  holding  the  presses  for  comment  on  the  election     Our  readers  are  asked  to  exercise  patience, 
and  remember  that  this  happens  only  once  in  four  years. 


TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


CAMPAIGN  FORECASTS 

"  "T^KOM  all  I  see,  from  all  I  hear,  it  is  a  Bryan  tidal-wave,"  re- 
J-  marked  John  Sharp  Williams  to  an  inquiring  newspaper 
man  ;  but  he  added  :  "  I  have  seen  many  Democratic  tidal-waves 
sweep  the  Republicans  into  power."  Taken  collectively,  the  cam- 
paign predictions  which  are  being  given  out  by  the  party  managers 
are  about  as  illuminating  as  is  the  above  comment  by  the  ex-leader 
of  the  House  minority.  It  is  now  more  than  three  weeks  since 
Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan  made  almost  simultaneously  the  announce- 
ment, "  I  am  going  to  be  elected."  The  first  official  forecast  issued 
by  the  Republican  side  in  this  campaign  allotted  307  electoral  votes 
to  Taft  and  15S  to  Bryan,  classing  18  as  doubtful.  The  same  con- 
ditions, interpreted  at  the  sam.e  time  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  gave  only  144  electoral  votes  to  Taft,  while  no  less 
than  261  were  accounted  for  in  the  Bryan  column.  At  the  present 
moment  the  political  prophets  in  the  rival  camps  seem  scarcely 
less  at  variance  in  their  outlook,  altho  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat (Rep.)  claims  that  "every  one  of  the 'straw'  votes  which  have 
been  taken  by  newspapers  and  magazines  points  to  Repul)lican 
success" — and  this  in  spite  of  the  facttliat  "Democratic  and  inde- 
pendent papers  are  far  more  active  in  trying  to  foretell  the  result 
than  are  Republican  papers."  At  the  same  time  Chairman  Nor- 
man E.  Mack,  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  has  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Bryan  is  to  be  elected,  with  66  votes  to  spare  in 
the  electoral  college.  According  to  Mr.  Mack's  latest  figures, 
Bryan  will  have  308  votes,  only  242  being  necessary  to  elect  him. 
In  this  estimate,  in  addition  to  the  solid  South,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  California  are  allotted  to  the 
Democratic  candidate. 

Speaking  of  the  diminished  registration  in  many  quarters  the 
New  Orleans  Tinies-Donocrat  (Dem.)  predicts  that  tiie  missing 
voters  will  be  largely  from  the  Republican  ranks.     Thus  : 

"  In  many  of  the  solid  Republican  States  there  are  bitter  factional 
disputes.  Nationally  the  party  is  divided  sharply  between  pro- 
gressives and  reactionaries.  The  weak  platform  adopted  at  Chi- 
cago failed  to  heal  the  breach  between  the  factions,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's impetuous  assault  upon  the  'politicians  of  great  office'  who 
opposed  his  policies  was  calculated  to  widen  it.  Mr.  Taft's  ex- 
position of  his  tariff  views  may  conceivably  have  puzzled  and  dis- 
gusted both  the  revisionists  and  stand-patters.  Tlie  disgusted 
partizan  is  likely  to  prove  a  most  indifferent  and  apathetic  voter. 
On  the  Democratic  side  the  harmony  is  marked.  Not  in  years 
have  the  factions,  on  the  surface,  been  so  completely  united.  Mr. 
Bryan  has  made    the  best  campaign  of   his  career.     On  'form,' 


therefore,  the  showing  is  favorable  to  the  Democrats.  In  the  event 
of  a  close  election,  the  'stay-at-home  '  voter  may,  after  all,  deter- 
mine the  result." 

The  New  York  World  {Yitm..)  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
(Dem.),  aided  by  twenty  leading  newspapers,  have  investigated 
political  conditions  in  the  States  which  they  regard  as  doubtful, 
namely,  Maryland,  West  Virignia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Nevada,  California, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  "the  re- 
sult depends  upon  the  vote  of  New  York."     Says  The  World : 

"  Five  conditions  contribute  to  make  uncertain  the  outcome,  a 
religious  issue  in  the  West  and  the  labor  and  colored  vote  through- 
out the  country  creating  the  most  trouble.  Financial  interests  re- 
gard the  election  as  uncertain  and  prepare  for  any  eventuality.  Of 
the  doubtful  States,  of  which  New  York  is  the  most  important, 
Mr.  Taft  must  carry  New  York  to  win  by  a  margin  of  two  votes. 
If  he  does  so  his  election  is  assured.  Mr.  Bryan  to  win  needs  to 
carry  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Maryland,  or  Nebraska  or  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  will  give  him  248,  or  6  more  than  is  necessary  to 
secure  his  election.  If  he  carries  New  York,  Indiana,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Nebraska  or  Maryland,  and  yet  loses  Ohio,  he  may  still 
be  elected  by  6  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  Of  the  States  sug- 
gested by  the  poll  of  The  World  as  doubtful,  Mr.  Bryan  under 
any  combination  of  figures  must  carry  New  York  to  be  successful." 

"There  are  at  least  conditions  which  warrant  a  feeling  of  hope- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  while  the  Republicans  are 
nervous,"  says  the  Nashville  American  (Dem.),  which  adds  that 
"never  before  have  the  opposition  conceded  to  Mr.  Bryan  such 
strength  as  they  do  to-day."  Mr.  Walter  Wellman,  writing  in  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  names  Colorado,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  as  the 
doubtful  States,  of  which  he  says  :  "It  is  my  opinion  that  New 
York  is  well-nigh  safe  for  Taft ;  that  Taft's  chances  are  better  than 
Bryan's  in  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming;  that  Bryan  has  the  lead 
in  Ohio,  Colorado,  and  Montana,  and  that  Nebraska  is  trembling 
in  the  balance."  "After  all,  there  is  no  room  for  overconfidence 
on  either  side,"  remarks  the  Nashville  Banner  (Ind.);  and  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  while  finding  the  surface  indications 
in  favor  of  the  Republicans,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  always  conceivable  that  some  elements  in  the  voting  com- 
munity with  which  practical  politicians  come  rarely,  if  ever,  into 
touch  may  suddenly  reverse  their  position  with  tremendous  effect 
and  to  the  astonishinentof  everybody.  The  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence  is  the  only  source  of  disquietude  in  the  present  cam- 
paign.    If  one  were  to  judge  of  its  outcome  from  the  attitude  of 
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the  politicians  of  the  two  parties,  the  generals,  the  colonels,  the 
majors,  of  Republicanism  and  Democracy,  no  further  doubt  need 
be  entertained.     The  same  outcome  appears  likely  from  the  news- 


THE     ri C.-OI  -WAR. 

A  little  domestic  mix-up  incident  to  the  windy  political  autumn. 
—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

papers  of  the  country,  with  their  line-up  in  this  campaign ;  from 
the  leaders  of  business,  in  finance  or  manufacture  or  commerce 
the  test  is  the  same.  All  regular  signals  point  to  a  clear  track. 
May  there  not  be,  however,  an  element  of  the  voting  public  whose 
activities,  less  clearly  defined  in  the  public  mind,  could  upset  all 
calculations  ? 

"Such  a  thing  occurred  four  years  ago.  New  York  State,  by  all 
outward  and  visible  signs,  should  then  have  voted  for  Parker. 
The  press  was  united  in  his  favor  ;  the  postal-card  contests  pointed 
toward  him  ;  at  the  clubs  of  New  York  and  Buffalo  it  seemed  as  if 
everybody  who  had  ever  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  was  to  do  .so 
that  year.  In  fact  in  the  residential  districts  of  upper  Manhattan 
Parker's  vote  actually  surpassed  ordinary  records.  Why  then  did 
the  State  give  175,000  majority  for  Roosevelt  .-*  Because  an  ele- 
ment in  the  voting  population  living  under  the  East  River  Bridge 
and  out  of  the  view  of  the  politicians  and  the  press  and  tiie  post- 
card liallots  suddenly  decided  to  vote  for  the  Republican  candi- 
date. More  accurately,  such  an  overturn  appeared  all  over  the 
.State  and  all  over  the  country  and  yet  no  one  foresaw  it  in  any- 
thing like  the  proportions  with  which  it  finally  came  out.  It  was 
a  new  Repuljlican  ally.  It  represented  the  accession  of  men  who 
had  not  before  voted  that  ticket ;  and  they  were  out  of  the  main 
current  of  public  observation." 

"It  is  worth  recalling,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  "that  the  great  Democratic  landslide  of  1892  was  foreseen 
by  almost  nobody."     And  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"There  is  talk  in  certain  quarters  to-day  of  a  coming  landslide. 
Newspaper  correspondents  returning  from  the  West  and  other  cor- 
respondents still  working  through  the  Missi.ssippi-Valley  States 
tell  remarkable  stories  of  the  'feel'  of  things.  There  are  well- 
known  forecasters  who  are  now  publicly  predicting  that  Bryan  will 
carry  Ohio  and  Indiana.  They  venture  to  place  the  railroad  vote, 
the  farmer  vote,  the  business  vote,  the  labor  vote  as  if  these  great 
clas.ses  of  voters  were  pieces  on  a  clie.ss  board 

"  Inasmuch  as  there  are  more  varied  and  uncertain  factors  in  the 
political  equation  this  year  than  hitherto  for  many  Presidential 
elections,  the  business  of  forecasting  becomes  the  more  hazardous, 
the  more  identified  with  mere  guesswork.  Nothing  is  more  ridic- 
ulous, scientifically  considered,  than  the  ordinary  'straw  '  vote 
which  so  many  leading  new.spapers  are  offering  to  their  readers. 
And  even  the  most  laborious  personal  studies  of  localities  by  trained 
political  correspondents  leave  very  much  to  be  desired.  There 
are   general   conditions,  always,  which  may  seem   to  guide   one. 


comparatively,  to  fairly  safe  conclusions,  yet  the  large  possibility 
of  surprizes  has  been  established  firmly  by  experience  and  can 
never  be  ignored." 

"All  accounts  from  the  West."  says  the  Boston  Advertiser  {YL^^.)^ 
"tend  to  show  that  William  J.  Brj-an  is  this  year  going  to  poll  the 
biggest  electoral  vote  he  ever  received. "  But  even  the  prospect  of  a 
Democratic  landslide  in  several  States  is  not  enough  to  alarm  The 
.{(/'•ertiser,  which  recalls  the  fact  that  "the  Democratic  party  has 
more  than  100  electoral  votes  to  capture  over  its  strength  of  four 
years  ago."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Where  are  those  100  votes  to  come  from  .^  No  landslide  in  the 
West  will  give  it  to  Mr.  Bryan.  The  East  still  holds  the  balance 
of  power.  And  unless  he  captures  the  Middle  West  and  New 
\'ork.  he  may  come  near  the  prize,  but  not  near  enough  to  insure 
victory.  New  York.  then,  promises  to  be  the  great  battle-ground 
of  national  politics.  As  goes  New  York,  in  all  probability,  so  the 
nation  goes." 

Meanwhile  the  betting  odds  are  4  to  i  in  favor  of  Taft,  and  the 
latest  figures  from  Republican  headquarters  allot  him  27  States 
and  305  electoral  votes,  at  the  same  lime  claiming  a  majority  of 
90,000  in  New  York.  "It  is  all  over  but  the  christening,"  says 
Senator  Dixon,  of  Montana,  "and  the  baby's  name  will  not  be 
Bryan."  "As  the  campaign  nears  its  end,"  remarks  the  Cincinnati 
Tiiiics-Siar,  "we  are  haj^py  to  say  that  Mr.  Bryan's  prospects  for 
a  successful  and  financially  prosperous  series  of  lecture  tours  on 
the  Chautauqua  circuit  and  elsewhere  between  1908  and  1912  are 
now  extremely  bright." 

Of  the  smaller  parties  the  .Socialists  are  predicting  a  vote  of 
over  1,000,000,  and  a  similar  claim  is  made  by  the  Prohibition 
party. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  LABOR  VOTE 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  open  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  black  list  and  the  boycott,  Mr.  Gompers's  appeal  on  be 
half  of  Bryan  to  the  "men  of  labor,  lovers  of  human  liberty,"  and 
the  prominence  of  labor  topics  in  the  recent  .speeches  of  both  can- 
didates, all  reveal  the  labor  vote  as  the  chief  bone  of  contention 
in  these  last  days  of  the  campaign.     The  Republican  party  shall 
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I'ORI-CASTS    FAIL. 

—  Bovvers  in  the  Indianapolis  AV«f. 


not  be  permitted  to  "betray  the  toiler  with  a  ki.ss,"  asserts  Mr, 
Bryan  in  Denver;  while  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.)  is 
no  less  earnest  in  its  warning  to  the  workingman  that  "tlirougli  \\\« 
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unscrupulous  deal  with  tlonipers  Mr  Hiyan  is  deliberately  en- 
deavoring to  deceive  and  misuse  the  great  labor  vote."  According 
to  Mr.  Gompers,  "the  Republican  party  and  its  candidate  stand 
for  upholding  and  further  e.xtending  into  our  country  a  despotic 
government  vested  in  the  judiciary,"  thus  "destroying  government 

liy  law,  and  substituting  there- 
tor  a  government  by  judges, 
who  determine  what  in  their 
opinion  is  wrong,  what  is 
evidence,  who  is  guilty,  and 
what  the  punishment  shall 
be."  The  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can F^ederation  of  Labor  goes 
on  to  repeat  that  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  meets  the  just 
demands  of  labor— demands 
which  had  been  denied  by  the 
tramers  of  the  Republican 
l)iatform. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Knox  President  Roose- 
velt asks  Mr.  Bryan  whether 
he  believes  in  legalizing  the 
t)lack  list  and  the  secondary 
boycott,  as  Mr.  Gompers 
claims  when  he  asserts  that 
the  Democratic  party  "  pledged 
its  candidates  for  every  office 
to  those  remedies  which  labor 
HARLKs  }.  HUGHES.  had  already  submittcd  to  Cou- 

Tlie  Denver  lawyer,  wliose  gift  of  gress."  These  remedies,  the 
J;.ooo  was  the  largest  single  contrib.i-        n        •  i      ..  •         ^         u 

tion  to  Mr.  Bryan's  campaign  fund.  President    avers,  ami    to   ab- 

olish as  a  property  right  the 
"right  to  carry  on  business  of  any  particular  kind  or  at  any 
particular  place,"  and  would  annul  the  crime  of  conspiracy  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes— thereby  legalizing  the  black  list 
and  the  sympathetic  boycott.     The  President  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Does  Mr.  Bryan  believe,  with  Mr.  Gompers,  that  he  and  that 
part  of  the  labor  movement  that  agrees  with  him  have  the  right 
morally,  and  should  be  given  the  right  legally,  to  paralyze  or  to 
destroy  with  impunity  the  business  of  an  innocent  third  person, 
.igainst  whom  he  or  they  have  no  direct  grievance,  simply  because 
this  third  person  refuses  to  join  with  them  aggressively  in  a  labor 
controversy  with  the  real  merits  of  which  he  may  be  utterly  unac- 
quainted, because  he  refuses  to  class  as  his  enemy  any  and  every 
other  employer  whom  they  point  out  as  their  enemy,  because  he 
refuses,  merely  upon  their  peremptory  order,  to  excommunicate 
some  other  employer  by  ceasing  all  busine.ss  relations  with  him  ? 
The  black  list  and  the  secondary  boycott  are  two  of  the  most  cruel 
forms  of  oppression  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the 
infliction  of  suffering  on  his  weaker  fellows 

"  Does  Mr  Bryan  agree  with  Mr.  (iompers  that  all  existing  legal 
restraint  on  the  enforcement  of  every  degree  of  the  boycott  should 
be  withdrawn  :  that  the  industrial  excommunication  of  the  innocent 
merchant  who  refuses  to  render  unquestioned  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Mr.  (iompers  should  be  legalized  and  encouraged,  or 
does  he  believe  with  us.  and  with  Mr.  Mitchell  and  other  labor 
leaders  who  differ  with  Mr.  (Rompers  in  this  matter,  that  this  form 
of  the  boycott  is  morally  wrong,  that  labor  at  w  ar  should  fight  with 
its  enemies  and  respect  the  rights  of  neutrals,  that  innocent  third 
parties  should  not  be  coerced  into  taking  sides  in  industrial  dis- 
putes to  which  they  are  in  no  sense  parties,  under  penalty  of  having 
their  business  attacked  and  destroyed?" 

Mr.  Gompers  draws  a  different  picture  of  the  boycott.     He  says  : 

"A  boycott  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  withdrawal  of  patron- 
age. I  hold  that  any  man  or  any  combination  of  men  have  a  right 
to  buy  or  to  stop  buying  just  as  they  please,  for  any  reason  they 
please,  or  for  no  reason.  No  man  has  a  property  right  to  the  cus- 
tom of  any  other  man  in  business.  How  can  he  secure  an  injunc- 
tion to  protect  property  which  he  never  possest  ?  " 


'/'/w  F.'i'eniiig  Post  (Ind.)  sees  in  all  this  furor  only  a  confession 
that  the  Republican  managers  are  worried  over  the  labor  vote — 
despite,  as  the  New  Orleans  Tinies-Deuiocrat  (Dem.)  remarks, 
their  profest  skepticism  regarding  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gompers. 
Says  the  New-Orleans  paper  : 

"This  eleventh-hour  display  of  Republican  solicitude  for  organ- 
ized labor  amounts  in  the  net  to  admission  that  Mr.  Gompers's  ap- 
peal has  been  much  more  successful  than  Mr.  Taft's  managers  had 
expected.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  .States  where  the  liveliest 
sort  of  a  fight  is  being  carried  on  by  both  parties,  organized  labor 
is  strong. 

"If  the  election  is  close,  it  may  conceivably  hold  tlie  l)al- 
ance  of  power  and  may  turn  to  one  party  or  the  other  a  sufficient 
electoral  vote  to  decide  the  issue.  The  sagacious  Republican 
leaders  are,  therefore,  justified  in  their  frantic  endeavor  to  split 
the  vote,  tho  their  methods  of  compassing  that  end  may  not  be  al- 
together above  question.  With  their  activity  in  this  direction  con- 
ceded, the  question  of  their  success  or  failure  becomes  of  impor- 
tance. Will  they  be  able  to  convince  organized  labor  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  the  Chicago  platform  is  so  much  waste  paper  ? 
Mr.  Taft  has  already  been  compelled  to  radically  amend  his  plat- 
form, and  the  repudiation  of  the  Convention's  deliberate  omissions 
with  respect  to  labor  should  not  be  a  too-difficult  task  for  these  ex- 
pert amenders.  But  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  convince  the  labor 
voters  that,  if  they  were  insincere  at  Chicago  in  July,  the  Repul)li- 
can  leaders  are  any  more  sincere  in  Washington  during  October. 
Certain  of  the  organizations  hostile  to  organized  labor  have  offi- 
cially urged  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  because  it  meant  the  defeat  cf 
organized  labor's  demands.  And  now  lal)or  is  urged  to  vote  for 
him  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason.  It  is  a  rather  ingenious 
program." 

The  Republican  press,  however,  point  to  the  fact  that  Daniel  J. 
Keefe,  vice-president  of  Mr.  Gompers's  organization,  has  come 
out  for  Taft,  as  have  James  C.  Clark,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  a  number  of  labor  leaders  among 
the  Eastern  railroad  organizations.  They  also  dwell  upon  the 
evidences  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  against 
Gompers's  alleged  promise  to  "deliver"  its  vote  to  Mr.  Bryan. 

"The  campaign  that  has  been  waged  against  Mr.  Taft's  ]al)or 
record  has  been  essentially  unfair,"  asserts  his  brother's  paper. 


THE    PRIZE    NOW   MOST    SOUGHT. 

—  Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  Ne-ts. 


the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  which  adds  that  "Mr.  Taft  does  not 
apologize  for  his  labor  record  "  because  "there  is  nothing  in  it  for 
him  to  apologize  for." 

Mr.  Taft  himself  shows  no  inclination  U)  avoid  the  subject  of 
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his  injunction  record.     Speaking  to  an  audience  of  workingnien  at 
Evanbviiie,  Ind.,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  issued  injunctions  against  lawless  laboring  men  who 
were  violating  somebody  else's  riglits.  If  I  had  not  done  it,  I 
should  not  have  the  right  to  i)e  here  asking  for  your  sutTrages. 


I'LAT  1  l-.MNG   OLT   THE    WAR-SCARE. 

An  international  squeeze. 

—  Hr.idley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

What  kind  of  a  judge  do  you  want.-"  Do  you  want  a  judge  that  dis- 
tinguishes between  classes,  decides  in  favor  of  one  class  against 
another?  Is  that  the  character  of  a  judge  you  want  in  a  free 
country  ? 

"What  is  an  injunction  }  An  injunction  is  merely  an  order  for 
the  prevention  of  abuses,  made  before  the  fact  occurs  which  is  to 
injure  or  not  injure  the  party.  Where  an  injury  has  been  done,  a 
man  brings  suit  to  recover  damages  for  the  injury  ;  but  where  the 
injury  is  in  small  acts  for  which  you  can't  recover  adequate  dam- 
ages, there  equity  says  a  man  may  have  prevention  rather  than 
cure 

"That  kind  of  remedy  has  been  in  force  for  four  hundred  years, 
and  is  the  most  remedial  writ  that  we  have.  It  arose  to  protect 
poor  men,  not  to  oppress  them." 

"There  would  be  no  fear,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.),  "that 
the  election  of  either  candidate  would  work  any  .serious  detriment, 
to  the  interests  of  labor,  except  in  so  far  as  such  election  might  de- 
range business  conditions  and  reduce  the  opportunities  of  profit- 
able employment."  It  is  evidently  with  this  thought  uppermost 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  announces  that  a 
canvass  of  its  members  gives  a  fairly  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
election  of  Taft  would  result  in  work  for  the  idle.  Mr.  Bryan  has 
been  moved  to  charge  that  railroads  and  other  employers,  by  prom- 
ising higher  wages  and  more  iniployment  in  the  event  of  Taft's 
election,  are  attempting  to  "bribe"  their  men  to  vote  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  "  I  say  to  you,"  he  exclaimed  in  an  Ohio  speech,  "that 
the  little  ward  heeler  who  goes  around  and  bribes  a  man  for  five 
dollars  is  a  moral  character  beside  the  man  who  attempts  to  use 
his  i)ower  to  threaten  those  who  work  for  him  and  to  buy  them  by 
a  promise  of  increase  or  threaten  them  by  a  promise  of  decrease." 
To  this  Mr.  Taft,  addressing  a  labor  audience  in  Indiana,  replies: 

"What  we  need  is  a  restoration  of  confidence  ;  what  we  need  is 
that  these  men  who  control  rajiital  shall  be  willing  to  invest  it,  that 
railroads  shall  be  able  to  borrow  money  so  that  the  work  of  con- 
struction and  reconstruction  may  go  on.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
boat — the  laboring  men.  the  business  men,  professional  men  ;  we 
all  want  business  to  go  on. 

"We  all  want  money  to  be  invested,  and  if  you  hear,  as  you  may 


well  hear,  that  men  are  giving  orders  all  through  the  country  to  be 
filled  'it  the  Republican  ticket  is  elected.'  and  not  be  filled  if  the 
Bryan  ticket  is  elected,  can  you  not  infer  from  that  what  their 
judgment  Is  .' " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Uem.)  dwells  upon  "the 
wide-spread  dissatisfaction  of  labor  not  only  with  Taft  personally, 
but  with  his  party  generally";  and  it  says  that  "the  coal-miners 
are  for  Bryan  and  the  mill  towns  also,  where  thousands  of  idle 
workmen  are  flocking  to  the  Democracy  in  droves  from  the  party 
of  the  once  full,  but  now  empty,  dinner-pail."  This  time,  asserts 
the  Butfalo  Enquirer  (X)^vc\.),  the  Republican  managers  will  fail 
in  their  attempt  to  "throw  the  scare  into  labor."  Concerning  this 
process  we  read  : 

"Every  workingman  is  assured  he  will  lose  his  job  in  event  of 
Democratic  success.  Reports  of  great  contracts  signed,  but  con- 
taining the  proviso  'void  if  the  country  goes  Democratic'  are  cir- 
culated. When  the  party  managers  can  find  willing  tools  among 
maruifacturers  they  induce  them  to  threaten  reduction  of  wages  or 
cessation  of  industry  unless  the  Republican  ticket  shall  be  elected. 
One  device  was  employed  early  in  the  campaign.  Upon  the  walls 
of  industries  suspended  during  the  Republican  panic  they  posted 
the  legend:  'This  Factory  Will  Resume  Within  Ten  Days  After 
the  Election  of  William  H.  Taft.' 

"The  audacity  of  such  performances  by  a  party  whose  reign  has 
brought  or  permitted  financial  and  industrial  catastrophe,  is  superb. 
It  is  entitled  to  all  the  admiration  awarded  to  the  limit  in  any  line 
of  human  achievement 

"So  far  as  the  Republican  party's  promises  of  prosperity  are 
concerned  it  is  a  perjured  party.  The  New-York  bulletin  of  labor 
shows  from  30  to  36  per  cent,  of  union  labor  out  of  employment. 
The  savings-banks  report  shows  the  total  savings  of  130,000  de- 
positors wiped  out.  New  York  City's  bread-lines  are  the  longest 
ever  known.  The  first  stormy  night  of  the  season  so  overwhelmed 
tlie  municipal  lodging-house  that  the  living  were  sent  to  sleep  with 
tiie  dead  at  the  Morgue.  Sixty  thousand  is  one  estimate  of  the 
able  and  willing  men  without  work  and  without  assurance  of  food 
or  bed  save  by  charity. 

"What  the  figures  show  for  the  Empire  .State,  corresponding 
figures  show  for  every  other  industrial  .State  of  the  L'nion. 

"Yet  the  Republican  party  asks  a  renewal  of  confidence  in  its 
false  oaths.  If  it  has  not  wrecked  prosperity  it  has  permitted 
prosperity  to  be  wrecked.     Actively  or  passively  it  is  responsible." 


SPERRY  CROWNING  THE  WORK  OF 
PERRY 

'"f^ME  unprecedented  welcome  of  the  American  battle-ship  fleet 

-■■  in  Japan  is  heartily  returned  by  an  immediate  and  almost 
universal  appreciation  upon  the  part  of  the  American  press.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  the  fleet  was  first  despatched  upon 
its  world-circling  tour,  tlie  editorial  writers  were  at  pens'  points  as 
to  the  advisability  of  what  many  considered  a  thinly-veiled  threat 
to  Japan.  The  constant  reiter.-jtion  from  part  of  the  press  of  the 
belief  that  the  guiding  mascot  of  the  fleet  was  the  Dove  of  Peace 
was  met  by  others  with  the  poignant  statement  that  never  before 
had  this  sacred  bird's  feathers  bristled  so  ominously.  The  gra- 
ciousne.ss  and  eagerness  of  the  Japanese  welcome,  however,  .seem 
to  have  blunted  even  the  sharpest  of  the  editorial  quills. 

The  picture  of  ten  thousand  Japane.se  school-children  singing 
"  Hail  Columbia,  Happy  Land  I  "  in  English,  of  the  gorgeous  march- 
ing pageants  in  which  50,000  of  the  populace  participated,  of  the 
unbroken  series  of  luncheons,  dinners,  and  balls,  and  of  the  un- 
precedented setting  aside  of  court  etiquette  and  formality  by  the 
Mikado  and  Empress,  have  duly  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  final 
outcome  of  the  cruise  is  a  gigantic  and  wildly  enthusiastic  "  frolic." 

A  picturesque  and  unusual  instance  of  this  international  com- 
radery  was  featured  in  a  scene  on  board  the  battle-ship  Mikasa 
during  a  reception  of  the  American  naval  officers.  To  (piote  from 
the  New  York  Post : 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  reception,  at  a  collation  on  the  after- 
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By  courtesy  o£  "  Collier's." 

SYDNEY'S    WELCOME    TO    OUR    FLEET. 
The  United  States  Battle-ship  Fleet  was  welcomed  to  Sydney,  Australia,  by  9,000  school-children  grouped  to  form  the  words  "  Hail  Columbia"  and 

to  trace  the  pattern  in  colors  of  the  American  and  Australian  flags. 


deck  of  the  battle-ship,  Captain  Okada  drank  the  health  of  Am- 
bassador O'Hrien.  Then  followed  a  demonstration  that  will  be 
long  remembered  by  the  Americans.  The  Japanese  admirals  and 
captains  raised  Ambassador  O'Brien  on  their  shoulders  and 
marched  around  the  deck  with  him,  everybody  on  board  wildly 
cheering.  The  same  performance  was  repeated  with  Rear-Admiral 
Sperry  and  each  of  the  other  American  admirals  present." 

"There  is  no  parallel  in  history  that  we  recall  to  the  reception  of 
the  fleet  in  Japanese  waters,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times.  "  The 
most  wonderful  greeting  ever  given  foreigners  by  the  Japanese," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  while  such  epithets  as  "mar\*elous 
demonstration  of  sincere  cordiality,"  "one  of  the  finest  things 
of  all  history,"  "most  impressive  demonstration  of  international 
amity  "  abound. 

The  natural  disposition  to  discuss  the  probable  effect  of  this 
visit  and  reception  upon  future  international  relations  having  to  do 
with  commercial  and  political  affairs  on  the  Pacific  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  is  apparent.  The  New  York  Tribune 
comments  thus  : 

"Japan  and  America  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain  for  a  long 
time,  the  chief — we  might  say  the 
only  important  —  naval  Powers  in 
the  Pacific.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  each  should  be  curious  to  measure 
in  friendly  observation  the  potency  of 
the  other.  The  result  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  mutual  good  understanding 
and  esteem.  The  Japanese  Emperor's 
re&cript  emulates  the  frequent  utter- 
ances of  the  American  President  in 
the  earnest  desire  for  lasting  peace 
among  all  nations,  and  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  what  the 
Japanese  have  courteously  called 
'American  week,'  if  it  does  not,  as 
some  extra-enthusiastic  Japanese  are 
saying,  mark  a  new  era  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  Powers,  will  at  least 
mark  a  gratifying  confirmation  of 
the  cordial  relationship  which  for 
half  a  century  has  existed  between 
them,  and  will  put  a  final  end  to  the 
injudicious  hints  of  friction  and 
conflict  which  have  been  intermit- 
tently put  forth." 

The    New    York  Journal  0/  Com- 
Merce,  likewise  commenting  upon  conditions  in  the  Pacific,  says  : 

"The  magnificent  spectacle  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama,  and  all 
the  professions  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  which  it  has 
evoked,  merely  illustrate  the  depth  of  the  conviction  that  with  the 
destiny  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  the  future  of  the  United 


States  must  be  closely  identified.  It  is  only  ten  years  since  that 
there  began  to  be  anything  like  a  general  recognition  of  that  fact, 
either  among  our  own  people  or  by  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  New  York  Aniericaii,  which  sounds  the  only  discordant 
note  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish,  reviews  the  situation  thus : 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  read  that  the  Japanese  fleet  has  received  our 
fleet  cordially.  The  cordiality  is  of  the  same  sort  evinced  by  a 
small  fox-terrier  when  a  large  bulldog  drops  in  to  visit  him,  but  it 
is  cordiality,  nevertheless,  and  as  long  as  it  shall  endure  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  a  war  with  the  little  yellow  nation  over  the  Pacific. 

"But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  expression  of  loving  good-will 
to  everything  American  was  all  brought  about  by  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  American  ships. 

"This  seems  to  be  abundant  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  sending 
them  to  the  Pacific.  A  few  months  before  they  sailed,  Japan  was 
full  of  blustering  war  talk,  full  of  bitterness  against  this  country, 
full  of  threats  of  what  was  going  to  happen  if  her  little  children  of 
thirty-five  and  forty  were  debarred  from  our  public  schools. 

"  But  with  the  approach  of  the  fleet  toward  the  Orient  the  out- 
spoken hostlity  dwindled,  and  now  that  the  fleet  is  in  Japanese 
waters,  lo  !  there  are  only  acclamations  of  delight  and  prodigal 
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assurances  of  distinguished  consideration.  Now,  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  Japanese  in  this  attitude  toward  us,  for  they  have  a 
strong  army  and  a  strong  navy,  and  they  have,  or  they  fancy  they 
have,  a  great  deal  to  gain  by  going  to  war  with  the  United  States. 
And  the  only  way  to  continue  their  cordiality  is  to  keep  a  fleet 
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in  the  Pacific  big  enough  to  make  any  otiier  feeling  extremely  had 
policy." 

The  Washington  .s/<ir.  which  discusses  the  implication  that  the 
recent  demonstrations  are  indicative  of  an  vmwritten  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  says  in  part  : 

"  In  considering  this  matter  allowance  i>  to  be  made  for  the  ex- 
citement growing  out  of  the  festivities  at  the  Japanese  capital. 
Japan  as  host  is  all  that  a  hospitable  nation  could  be.  America  as 
guest  is  sincerely  and  profoundly  appreciative  of  all  the  honors 
shown.  The  visit  of  the  fleet  is  bound  to  produce  happy  results. 
The  memory  of  it  will  long  remain  in  both  countries.  New  per- 
sonal friendships  are  being  formed,  and  old  ones  the  more  strongly 
cemented^  between  men  whose  influence  counts  in  their  respective 
lands. 

"  15ut  an  alliance,  written  or  unwritten,  is  something  that  is,  and 
must  remain,  foreign  to  America,  not  only  as  respects  Japan,  but 
all  other  nations.  It  is  against  a  warning  by  Washington,  against 
our  traditions,  against  our  interests,  plain  to  the  humblest.  We 
want  friends — and  we  know  them  when  we  make  them — but  are 
forbidden  to  have  allies,  signed  or  unsigned,  by  every  considera- 
tion of  our  governmental  being 

'.At  present,  America,  official  and  unofficial,  is  very  friendly 
toward  Japan,  and  proud  of  Japan's  friendship  in  return.  The 
progress  made  by  the  island  kingdom  since  l'erry"s  visit  is  nowhere 
more  highly  appreciated  than  in  Terry's  country,  'ihe  great  com- 
modore's mission,  and  its  admirable  execution,  are  among  the 
most  cherished  American  achievements 

"Talk  about  an  alliance  with  America  does  no  good.  The  two 
governments  reached,  and  have  long  continued,  the  very  best  un 
derstanding  without  even  a  suggestion  of  formal  terms.  Fortu- 
nately, such  terms  are  as  little  necessary  now  as  in  the  beginning. 
The  more  we  have  seen  of  Japan  the  better  we  have  come  to  like 
her:  and  sve  have  neglected  no  opportunity  to  give  assurance  of 
our  friendship  We  are  equally  assured  as  to  her  friendship,  and 
what  has  been  done  without  an  alliance  can  easily  be  maintained 
without  one." 

The  Japanese  viewpoint  of  tlie  celebration  and  their  accompany- 
ing words  of  welcome  are  significant.  Prince  Ito,  who  is  credited 
above  all  the  statesmen  of  the  nation  as  being  the  most  represent- 
ative of  the  entire  Japanese  people,  spoke  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  whole  people  of  Japan  unite  in  extending  a  most  warm  and 
sincere  welcome  to  their  guests  on  the  American  battle-ship  Heet, 
now  approaching  the  harbor  of  Yokohama.  The  visit  of  these 
good  ships  and  men  to  our  Empire  is  sincerely  regarded  as  an  ad- 
ditional token  of  the  unbroken  friendship  which  has  existed  be- 
tween the  two  nations  since  the  coming  to  Japan  of  Commodore 
Perry  in  1.S52.  Such  a  round-the-world  cruise,  undertaken  by  the 
magnificent  navy  of  our  friendly  neighbor,  breaks  the  record  in 
naval  annals,  and  it  will  be  watched  until  its  completion  with  the 
most  intense  interest  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  naval  rela- 
tions and  achievements  in  the  future  of  all  naval  Powers.  1  hope 
our  friendship  and  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States 
will  be  more  closely  cemented  by  this  auspicious  event." 

Marquis  Matsukata,  Minister  of  Finance,  said: 

"  Fifty  years  ago  Commodore  Perry  brought  about  the  opening 
of  our  country  to  foreign  intercourse;  to-day  Admiral  Sperry 
brings  glad  tidings  of  peace  and  good-will.  The  friendly  relations 
between  America  and  Japan  decorate  the  pages  of  the  worlds  his- 
tory of  civilization.  My  sincere  hopes  and  expectations  are  that 
these  same  relations  will  go  on  forever.  The  present  visit  is  des- 
tined to  extend  a  happy  influence  on  the  political  and  economic 
relations  between  Japan  and  America.  Conse<|uently,  I  welcome 
the  American  fleet  with  my  whole  heart." 

\'iscount  Kaneko,  member  of  the  House  of   Peers,  commented: 

"  In  1S52  an  American  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Commo 
dore  Perry,  left  the  shores  of  America  with  peaceful  purposes;  it 
was  received  in  Japan  with  warlike  preparations.  In  190.S  another 
American  fleet  left  an  American  harbor  amid  warlike  rumors,  but 
to-day  it  is  welcomed  in  Japan  with  universal  hospitality.  The 
visit  of  Commodore  Perry  resulted  \n  Japan's  introduction  to  the 
outside  world  ;  the  visit  of  to-day  assuredly  will  bind  fast  forever 
the  existing  ties  of  international  friendship." 


WET  DRUG-STORES  IN  DRY  TERRITORY 

■■  /^"*  ()()l)-li^  ,  little  bar-room,  dont  you  cry  :  you'll  be  a  drug- 
^  ^  store  by  and  by."  is  the  legend  on  a  postcard  widely  cir- 
culated in  "dry"  .States  that  recently  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Harry 
i>.  .Mason,  editor  of  '/'At'  Hulleliii  of'  /'Jiar/ntny  (Detroit).  It 
marks  a  development  of  the  drug-store  in  prohibition  territory  that 
is  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  trade,  in  Mr.  Mason's  opinion,  hut 
one  that  is  likely  to  call  down  upon  the  druggists  restrictive  legis- 
lation that  will  make  the  innocent  .suffer  with  the  guilty  and  injure 
a  legitimate  part  of  the  business. 

Two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  country  is  now  under  prohibition, 
w  ith  a  population  of  from  26.000,000  to  2S.000.000  people.  So  the 
magnitude  of  the  drug-store  problem  can  be  imagined.  "  I  have 
been  appalled."  declares  Mr.  Mason,  "at  the  extent  to  which  the 
name  of  pharmacy  is  being  dragged  in  the  dust ;  all  over  the 
United  States  druggists  and  pseudo-druggists  are  being  prosecuted, 
and  in  some  instances  jailed,  for  the  illegitimate  sale  of  liquor."^ 
Mr.  Mason  made  a  strong  speech  on  this  subject  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  .Association  at  Hot 
Springs,  and  as  a  result  the  Association  adopted  resolutions  de- 
claring that  any  druggist  who  goes  into  the  illegitimate  .sale  of 
liquor  "  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  and  should  be  ostracized  by 
it."  and  calling  upon  the  local  authorities  to  "  assist  in  exposing  and 
penalizing  those  druggists  who  abuse  their  privileges  arul  who  thus 
drag  the  name  of  pharmacy  into  the  mire  of  infamy  and  degrada- 
tion." .Similar  resolutions  were  also  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  striking  pass.iges  in  Mr.  Mason's 
speech : 

"We  are  facing  a  great  world-movement.  It  has  been  instituted 
by  society  for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  its  own  interests. 
It  will  continue  its  onward  development  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
and  as  pharmacists  we  are  affected  in  so  vital  a  manner  that  our 
future  reputation  and  welfare  are  largely  at  stake.  Prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  public  calumny 
and  disgrace. 

"Why.''  For  the  very  simple  and  apparent  reason  that  a  small 
minority  of  druggists  are  willing,  nay,  eager,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  downfall  of  the  saloon  and  seize  upon  the  business  which  it  is 
no  longer  able  to  continue.  In  some  of  the  prohibition  States, 
and  in  most  of  the  'dry'  towns  and  counties,  it  is  recognized  that 
liquor  is  a  medicinal  necessity,  and  the  druggist  is  consequently 
given  the  legal  right  to  dispense  it  for  legitimate  purposes.  Some- 
times a  physician's  i)rescription  is  demanded;  in  other  instances 
It  is  provided  that  the  sale  must  be  only  for  'medicinal,  chemical, 
and  sacramental  purposes.'  and  strict  registration  of  every  sale  is 
required  ;  in  still  other  sections  different  methods  are  prescribed, 
but  the  fundamental  expectation  everywhere  is  that  the  pharma- 
cist shall  observe  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  refrain  from  selling 
liquor  as  a  beverage. 

"  Now  it  is  unquestionably  w  ise  and  proper  that  by  some  method 
or  other  people  who  need  li(|uor  for  legitimate  purpo.ses  should  be 
left  with  the  means  of  j)rocuring  it.  and  the  drug-store  is  the  nat- 
ural and  practically  the  only  ])lace  to  look  to  in  such  an  emer 
gency. 

"  No  article  in  the  materia  medica  is  more  useful  and  necessary 
than  liquor,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  pharmacists  were 
everywhere  denied  the  legal  right  of  dispensing  it.  It  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  professional  di.sgnice  of  the  most  humiliating 
character  if  this  privilege  were  to  be  taken  from  us  through  inabil- 
ity on  our  part  to  respect  it  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  yet  this  very 
thing  has  been  done  in  .some  States  and  sections  and  is  threatened 
in  others. 

"  Kvery  county  or  city  association  in  'dry'  territory  might  well 
make  the  matter  a  local  issue,  take  control  of  the  situation,  outline 
?.  j)olicy,  eject  members  who  violate  the  law.  cooperate  with  the 
legal  authorities,  and  convince  the  public,  the  newspapers,  and  the 
officers  of  the  law  that  pharmacy  is  a  dignified  and  honorable  oc- 
cupation which  will  tolerate  no  liquor  abuses.  This,  as  I  see  it, 
would  prove  the  most  effective  method  of  remedying  the  evil  and 
averting  the  crisis." 
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PREVIOUS  ELECTIONS  AND  THE  "STRAW  VOTE." 


By  running  the  results  of  our  "  straw  vote  "  in  this  table  beside  the  results  in  past  campaigns  an  interesting  comparison  is  afforded.  In  the  straw -vote  column 
the  figures  show  the  actual  pluralities,  not  tiie  pluralities  in  thousands  as  in  the  other  columns.  It  will  he  interesting  to  compare  the  results  next  Tuesday  with  this 
showing,  to  see  in  how  many  States  the  "  straws  ''  showed  the  main  wind  of  popular  feeling,  and  in  how  many  they  wefe  caught  in  some  fickle  gust  and  failed  to  fore- 
cast the  result.  Tliis  table  gives  later  returns  than  the  one  published  last  week,  and  is  based  on  a  total  of  20,815  ballots  for  Taft  and  16,281  for  Bryan.  Still  later 
figures,  just  before  going  to  press,  give  Taft  21.2S9  and  Bryan  16,665.    Tiie  total  vote,  including  the  minor  candidates,  is  over  40,000. 
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HUNGRY  SCHOOL-CHILDREN  IN  CHICAGO 

TH  E  problem  of  Chicago's  underfed  school-children,  w  liich  has 
recently  focused  the  attention  of  both  the  press  and  pub- 
lic by  its  astounding  and  harrowing  details  of  poverty  and  child- 
suffering,  seems  to  disclose  the  same  state  of  affairs  in  Illinois  as 
was  found  in  New  York  last  year.  The  report  of  the  investigating 
committee  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  after 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  5,000  public-school  children  in  the  city 
are  habitually  hungry,  and  that  10,000  others  never  get  sufficient 
food,  continues  thus  :  , 

"We  find  that  a  large  number  of  children  have  only  bread  satu- 
rated in  water  for  breakfast,  day  after  day  ;  that  the  noon  meal  is 
bread  or  bananas  and  an  occasional  luxury  of  soup  made  from  pork 
bones;  that  children  often  frequent  South  Water  Street,  begging 
for  dead  fowl  in  crates  or  decayed  fruit :  that  others  have  been 
found  searching  for  food  in  alley  garbage-boxes.  Several  cases 
were  reported  where  hungry  children  at  school  picked  up  crusts  of 
bread  or  fragments  of  lunch  which  other  children  had  thrown 
away.  Children  often  go  to  school  breakfastless,  and  at  times  go 
to  bed  hungry." 

The  suggestions  for  remedying  the  conditions  thus  reported  have, 
as  was  the  case  in  New  York,  been  varied  and  conflicting.  "  It  is 
easy  to  suggest  school-feeding  by  the  Board  of  Education,"  re- 
marks the  Chicago  Record-Herald^  "  but  even  if  the  legal  authority 
to  appropriate  money  for  such  feeding  could  be  found,  the  remedy 
might  prove  worse  than  the  disease."     It  argues  further  : 

"  The  children  fed  at  public  expense  might  be  stamped  as  belong- 
ing to  a  socially  inferior  cla.ss,  if  not  to  the  pauper  and  submerged 
elements  On  the  other  hand,  to  provide  for  breakfasts  or  lunch- 
eons for  all  the  children  would  spell  great  and  needless  expense, 
the  diversion  of  funds  from  more  pressing  demands. 

"The  simple  but  often  neglected  fact  to  keep  in  view  is  that  a 


hungry  school-child  points  to  a  hungry  family,  perhaps  to  starving 
mothers,  younger  brothers  and  sisters  at  home,  to  sickness, 
neglect,  desertion  of  wives  by  worthless  husbands,  and  so  on. 
"  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  problem  is  one  for  the  organ- 
ized charities,  for  the  settlements,  churches,  and  private  benefi- 
cence, rather  than  for  the  Board  of  Education." 


POLITICAL  BIAS  OF  "THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  "-We  are 
pained  to  say  that  complaints  are  coming  in  from  our  subscribers 
charging  us  with  political  bias  and  unfairness.  We  have  received 
no  less  than  six  complaints  out  of  a  subscription  list  of  some  I'oo,- 
000.  As  one  of  these  complainants  afterward  wrote  in  to  say  that 
further  consideration  convinced  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  perhaps 
he  ought  not  to  be  counted.  But  the  remaining  charges  are  bad 
enough.     Here  are  four  of  them  : 


Fro.m  Republicans 

"You  take  pains  to  quote  all 
the  papers  that  are  assailing  the 
Republican  candidate  or  the  Re- 
publican party." — A  reader  in 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  your  sheet 
was  Bryan.  Stop  it  I  " — A  read- 
er in  Easthampton,  Mass. 


Fro.m  De.mockats 

"  You  show  a  decided  bias  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  cause 
and  candidate."— A  reader  in 
Wheeling,  W.  \'a. 

"Why  is  The  Dicest  so  un- 
fair toward  the  Democratic 
party  and  Mr.  Bryan?"  —  A 
reader  in  Walden,  N.  Y. 


But  the  worst  letter  of  all,  because  the  most  puzzling,  comes 
from  a  man  who  says  he  has  "certainly  been  swindled"  because 
he  thought  he  was  subscribing  for  a  non-partizan  paper,  but  finds 
we  "have  got  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  fence."  As  he  does  not 
say  which  side,  we  are  left  embarrassingly  in  the  dark  on  this  im- 
portant point,  and  in  view  of  the  letters  quoted  above  we  are  unable 
to  decide. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


Chapin  declares  that  the  climate  of  Washington  is  unhcalthful.  Now,  there's 
a  real  optimist. — The  Cleveland  Leader. 

Mr.  Bryan  may  be  pleased  to  note  that  a  Missouri  baby  kissed  by  Mr.  Taft 
"set  up  a  howl." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Well,  if  New  York  doesn't  reelect  Hughes,  let  him  move  out  West  and  have 
anything  he  wants.  —  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

ScMB  Senators  are  undoubtedly  spending  less  on  postage  and  more  on  long- 
distance telephone  calls, —  Xew  York  American. 

To  show  no  undue  partiality  we  desire  at  this  point  to  mention  that  Mr 
Hisgen  is  also  running  for  President  — Detroit  Free  Press 


JvsT  to  show  that  he  wasn't  afraid  to  affiliate  with  malefactors  of  great  wealth 
Mr.  Taft  registered  in  a  plumbers'  shop.  — The  Cleveland  Leader. 

John  D  says  he  can  do  more  work  than  he  could  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
ought  to  be  making  a  pretty  comfortable  living  now. — The  Cleveland  Leader. 

From  two  sources  yesterday  we  learned  that  Taft  and  Bryan  would  each 
have  100.000  plurality  in  New  York.  This  is  delightfully  informing.— Pi«i- 
burg  Gazette-Times. 

Japan's  exhibit  of  i.ooo.ooo  school-children  as  a  feature  of  the  reception  to 
the  .-\merican  fleet  was  shrewdly  devised  to  foster  an  entente  cordiale  at  the 
White  House.  —  .VfU'  )'ork  World. 


THE    FARMERS    III  KDEN. 

—  IJ.  S.  in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  S/a/e. 


I-AKE  !  : 

Can't  fool  your  Uncle  .s.ininiy. 

—  Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
C.A.Mr.AIC.N    SHOTS    IN    CARTOON. 
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AUSTRIA'S  SIDE  OF  IT 

So  far  we  have  hail  only  one  view  of  Austria's  seizure  of  the  two 
Turkish  provinces.  We  have  been  toid  that  it  is  a  high- 
handed piece  of  piracy,  a  spoliation  of  Turkey,  and  a  contemptuous 
trampling  on  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Now,  however,  we  have  the  other 
side   presented   in  the  Vienna  Fretnden  B/atf,  the  government 


this  Parliament,  altho  since  the  ratification  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
the  whole  administration  of  these  countries  has  been  transferred  to 
the  (Government  of  Austria  Hungary.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
contingency  would  involve  serious  complications,  if  not  dangers, 
as  well  to  Turkey  as  to  our  own  (iovernment.  If  the  Parliament 
at  Constantinople  were  to  recognize  the  election  of  such  delegates 
from  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  there  would  arise  a  conflict  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  in  all  probability  a 


FERDINAND  AT   THE    HEAD   OF    HIS    ARMY. 
From  a  painting  by  the  Bulgarian  Court  painter  Jaroslav  Vesin. 


organ,  by  Dr.  Henry  Lammasch,  professor  of  International  Law 
in  the  University  of  Vienna  and  member  of  the  Upper  House 
in  the  Reichsrath.  So  presumably  this  is  about  the  best  state- 
ment of  Austria's  position  that  can  be  made.  Dr.  Lammasch  re- 
minds us  that  ever  since  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  signed  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  have  been  only  nominally  under  the  Sultan's  sway, 
while  really  under  the  rule  of  Austria.  This  plan  worked  well 
enough  until  the  scheme  for  a  Turk- 
ish parliament  came  up,  when  it 
suddenly  dawned  upon  all  concerned 
that,  if  these  two  provinces  sent  del- 
egates to  the  Parliament,  embarrass- 
ing complications  might  arise.  The 
simplest  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  for 
Austria,  was  to  dismiss  Turkey's 
shadowy  sovereignty  over  the  region 
and  make  the  actual  ruler  also  the 
nommal  one.  If  the  citizens  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  remained  citi- 
zens and  subjects  of  Turkey,  the 
writer  reasons,  they  would  have  a 
right  of  representation  in  the  Turk- 
ish Parliament,  and  if  that  Parlia- 
ment refused  to  accept  their  repre- 
sentatives they  would  be  placed  in 
an  incongruous  position.  At  any 
rate,  m  voting  in  a  Turkish  parlia- 
ment they  would  be  meddling  in 
matters  with  which  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  might  agree  to  meas- 
ures detrimental  to  Austria.  Dr. 
Lammasch  begins  the  statement  of 
his  case  as  follows  : 


"So  long  as  the  districts  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  were  nomi- 
nally provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  follows  that  at  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Ottoman  Parliament  they  could  claim  the  right  of 
sending  representatives  of  their  territory  to  express  their  views  in 


GUARDING    THE    TUR  KO-BULGARIAN    FRONTIER. 

A  line  across  the  center  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Struma  marks 
the  border.  A  Turkish  soldier  stands  sentinel  on  one  side,  and  a 
Bulgarian  soldier  on  the  other. 


conflict  would  be  unavoidable  between  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  and  Turkey.  Evidently  such  elections  to  the  Turkish 
Parliament  of  delegates  from  districts  under  Austrian  administra- 
tion would  prove  out  of  harmony  with  the  system  of  legislation 
prevailing  in  these  Balkan  provinces,  and  would  certainly  cause 
discord  by  failing  to  represent  the  will  of  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion. If  these  elections  were  recognized  by  the  Turkish  Parlia- 
ment, as  is  quite  conceivable,  when  we  consider  the  influence  of 

national  excitement,  then  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  refuse  their  sanction  to  the 
election  of  these  so-called  delegates. 
Should  the  Turkish  Government  de- 
cline to  take  this  course,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  would  feel 
compelled  to  resort  to  extreme 
measures." 

What  would  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
he  proceeds  to  ask,  have  to  do  with 
the  domestic  and  financial  affairs  of 
Turkey  in  general  ?  Nothing,  he 
replies,  nor  could  Austria  stand  by 
and  see  her  authority  overridden  by 
the  Parliament  at  Constantinople. 

".Supposing  these  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina delegates  were  permitted  to 
take  their  seats  in  Parliament  at  Con- 
stantinople, there  would  immediately 
result  a  deadlock  between  their  po- 
litical and  national  rights  and  inter- 
ests. These  delegates  would  sud- 
denly find  themselves  pinned  down 
to  pass  measures  which  had  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  districts  they 
were  presumed  to  represent.  Inas- 
much as  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
stand  under  the  administration  of 
our  monarchy,  the  measures  passed 
by  the  Turkish  Parliament  would 
have  no  validity  with  tiiem.  And  again,  with  what  right  would 
such  representatives  take  part  in  the  formulation  and  passing  of 
iiuch  measures.^     And  with  what  right,  especially  would  they  VQ.te 
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upon  such  questions  as  taxation  and  foreign  loans,  matters  with 
which  they  and  their  constituents  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  ? 
From  these  considerations  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  co- 
operation of  sucli  interloping  delegates  with  the  genuine  Turkish 
subjects  and  their  genuine  representatives  would  be  unwelcome 
and  impertinent." 

Professor  Lammasch  warms  up  to  his  subject  when  he  comes  to 
enumerate  the  points  upon  which  the  imperial  dignity  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  whose  emperor-king  is  styled  "His  Imperial  and  Apos- 
tolic Royal  Majesty."  would  be  violated  by  direct  Mohammedan 
interference.  Austria  is  of  course  the  proudest  monarchy  in 
Europe.  Is  the  Keichsrath  to  be  overridden  by  a  raw  Moslem 
parliament  .'  The  Reichsrath  then  must  always  be  waiting  to  hear 
what  Constantinople  will  say,  for  the  Turkish  Parliament,  through 
its  delegates,  would  actually  attempt  to  control  or  criticize  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  he  declares.  The  whole  position 
was  impossible.  But  what  has  Turkey  lost  ?  There  were  really 
only  two  rights  at  stake.  These  were  specified  in  Article  X.W. 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The  first  was  liberty  of  worship  to  the 
Moiiammedans,  the  right  to  pray  publicly  for  the  Sultan,  and  to 
hoist  Turkish  colors  over  the  minarets,  which  is  not  now  forfeited. 
The  second  was  the  acceptance  of  the  Turkish  currency  as  legal 
tender.  The  piaster,  however,  has  long  been  superseded  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  the  Austrian  krone.  Professor  Lammasch 
concludes : 

"The  Austrian  monarchy,  as  compensation  for  Turkey's  loss  of 
a  shadowy  sovereignty  (all  that  was  left  to  the  Sultan  since  1S78 
and  1879  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina),  has  surrendered  what  was  a  very 


Austria's  pupfkt. 

"  First  a  lieutenant,  then  a  prince,  lint  far 
Better  to  Le  ;in  independent  Czar  I  " 

— Fiichietto  (Turin). 

practical  and  real  military  occupation  of  the  sandjak  Novi  Bazar 
provided  for  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  In  this  way  the  Kmperor 
Francis  Joseph  made  it  impo.ssible  for  Turkey  to  have  any  ground 
of  complaint." — Translations  inade  for 'X\w.  Litkkakv  I)I(;i;st. 


MACEDONIA  THREATENED  BY  HORNET 
STATES 

'  I  " H E  "Hornet  States"  of  the  Balkans  are  Servia,  Montenegro, 
-'•  and  Bulgaria,  and  they  all  have  their  eyes  on  Macedonia, 
the  only  European  province  of  Turkey  that  has  been  left  without 
a  racial  name.  In  fact,  Macedonia  is  peopled  by  many  races,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Turks.   Bulgarians.  Servians,  and  (ireeks. 


HIS    NEW    BRIDE. 

"  Dear  respected  mother-in-law,  haven't  you  enough  to  do  to  man- 
age your  Young  Turks  ?  Please  let  us  enjoy  our  liberty  in  our  own 
house."  — Fischictto  (Turin). 

These  peoples  are  inextricably  intermi.xed  and  are  constantly 
quarreling.  In  their  quarrels  the  Turks  appeal  to  Constantinople 
to  crush  Servia  or  Bulgaria  or  to  threaten  tlie  Greeks  with  massa- 
cre ;  the  Servians  appeal  to  Servia  and  pray  King  Peter  to  come 
and  claim  his  own  ;  wliile  the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia  are  at  this 
present  moment  throwing  up  their  caps  and  yelling  for  Czar  Ferdi- 
nand. Among  the  Macedonian  races  there  is  an  amusing  rivalry 
as  to  which  is  the  most  populous  and  therefore  has  most  right  to 
the  territory.  These  conflicting  statistics  are  thus  given  in  an 
article  in  The  l-'ort nightly  Rcvieiu  (London),  from  which  we  have 
summarized  the  foregoing : 

Population  ok  Macedonia. 


Nationalities. 

Servian  Estimate. 

Bulgarian  Estimate. 

Greek  Estimate. 

Turks 

231.400 
57.600 

489.66J 

576,600 

Bulgarians 

2,048,320                              700 

J- . . . .  454.700 

656,_';oo 

This  boast  of  preeminence  made  by  each  race  has  a  sympathetic 
echo  among  their  congeners  in  the  "  Hornet  States."  If  Serbs  are 
on  the  ascendent  in  Macedonia,  why  not  make  it  a  Servian  prov- 
ince "i     If  Bulgars,  why  not  a  Bulgarian  possession,  and  so  on.'' 

The  (ierman  (iovernment  is  keenly  alive  to  tlie  fact  that  Turkey, 
as  the  writer  just  cited  remarks,  has  "committed  political  suicide 
by  her  adoption  of  a  constitution."  The  fear  of  (lermany  is  that 
the  "Hornet  States"  may  see  their  opportunity  not  only  to  sting, 
but  to  destroy  her.  Tiiis  is  the  reason  why  C.ermany,  speaking 
officially  in  The  Continental  0'r;r.t/<'//^/<-//<r  (Berlin),  advocates 
peace,  and  practically  remarks  to  the  Powers,  "  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones and  shut  your  eyes  to  annexation  and  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, lest  you  cause  new  explosions  "  : 
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"It  it  is  now  imperative  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ag{;ressive  moves 
on  Turkish  soil  by  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria  because  the 
peace  of  Europe  seems  to  be  endangered  by  these  petty  states,  the 
principal  duty  of  the  great  Powers  will  be  to  lay  aside  all  ideas  of 
'compensations  *  for  themselves.  For  else  the  good  people  of  Ser- 
via. Bulgaria,  and  Montenegro  may  say  that  they  are  in  good  com- 
pany when  they  help  themselves  to  some  slices  of  Turkish  territory 
and  that  they  are  threatened  only  because  they  are  small  thieves. 
If  it  comes  to  negotiations  about  the  settlement  of  pending  ques- 
tions in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  more  of  the  sfafits  quo  is  in- 
sisted on  the  better  for  the  preservation  of  peace  not  only  among 
the  restless  nations  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  but  for  all  nations  of 
Europe  alike." 


that  they  must  either  give  up  all  connection  with  the  "illegal" 
Cadet  party  or  else  resign  their  positions.  He  has  adopted  politi- 
cal tests  for  instructors  and  decided  to  make  the  universities  loyal. 
He  has  ordered  the  woman  students  of  the  optional  or  voluntary 


STRANGLING  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA 

X  "^  or  even  the  cholera  epidemic  has  saved  Russia  from  her  re- 
■^  ^  current  university  crisis.  The  strike  of  the  students  of  the 
St.- Petersburg  and  other  universities  followed  a  protracted  contro- 
versy between  the  Minister  of  Education,  Schwartz,  a  former  Lib- 
eral who  is  now  charged  with  extreme  reactionary  policies,  and  the 
"autonomous  "councils  of  the  universities.  The  students  had  been 
urged  even  by  the  advanced  "  Cadet  "  organs  to  refrain  from  dis- 
turbing demonstrations  and  strikes,  so  as  to  deprive  the  police  of 
the  legal  right  to  "occupy  "  the  universities,  but  the  advice  was  not 
heeded.  These  troubles,  according  to  the  Russian  press,  are  part 
of  the  general  educational  chaos  in  the  country,  and  the  Douma 
will  be  asked  to  take  up  the  whole  question  with  the  hope  of  set- 
tling it,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  averting  an  indetinite  sus- 
pension of  pedagogical  and  scientific  activity.  But  the  organ  of 
the  Premier,  the  Rossia  (St.  Petersburg),  has  already  warned  the 
Douma  not  to  attack  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  as 
that  is  also  the  policy  of  the  entire  Cabinet. 

The  origin  and  issues  of  the  controversy  are  e.xplained  editorially 
in  the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg),  the  leading  organ  of  the  Cadet 
party.     We  condense  the  account  as  follows  : 

An  imperial  decree,  issued  late  in  1905,  put  an  end  to  a  regime 
of  tyrannical  interference,  espionage,  and  bureaucratic  control  of 
the  universities.  It  granted  autonomy  and  authori/xd  the  organi- 
zation of  faculty  councils  and  student  societies.  For  a  time  order 
and  quiet  prevailed.  Then  friction  and  strikes  followed,  and  the 
universities  became  centers  of  political  agitation.  The  counter- 
revolution, the  dissolution  of  two  parliaments,  trials,  arrests,  ex- 
ecutions, deeply  stirred  the  students  and  the  professors.  When 
Mr.  Schwartz  was  appointed  Minister  of  Education  he  at  once  be- 
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—  The   Westminster  G<72;^//^  i  London 


gan  to  encroach  on  the  autonomy  of  the  universities.  This  year 
he  has  been  bold  and  aggressive,  and  little  is  left  of  the  "  autonomy." 
He  has  vetoed  certain  decisions  of  the  faculty  councils  ;  he  has  in- 
formed the  professors  who  held  Constitutional-Democratic  views 


Peace    ■•  What  do  those  war-clouds  mean  ?" 

Time— "I  brought  them    who  biing   all  changes.     \'et  they  are 
passing,  and  the  Crescent  shall  be  brighter  than  before." 

—Ainsterdainmer. 

category  (the  "free  hearers  ")  to  leave  the  universities  or  receive 
special  instruction  from  the  professors  after  the  regular  hours  of 
study. 

Each  of  these  measures  aroused  much  opposition,  and  a  press 
campaign  was  started  to  force  the  retirement  of  Schwartz.  The 
remedy,  according  to  the  Riech  and  other  newspapers,  is,  however, 
not  the  elimination  of  this  or  that  man,  but  the  enactment  of  laws 
in  harmony  with  the  autonomy  grant  to  the  universities.  So  far 
the  old  laws,  wholly  inconsonant  with  tlie  principle  of  educational 
freedom,  have  remained  in  force,  and  the  Ciovernment  has  failed 
to  introduce  the  necessary  reform  statutes. 

The  Octoberist  organ,  the  Golos  Moskvi  (Moscow),  points  out 
that  already  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  professors  in  the  uni- 
versities, and  more  repression  and  interference  might  cause  a 
further  exodus  of  liberal-minded  teacliers  and  make  the  higher  edu- 
cation an  impossibility  in  Russia.  The  students,  says  the  Slo7'0 
(St.  Petersburg),  an  independent  organ  of  liberalism,  are  only  tdo 
eager  now  to  eschew  politics  and  confine  themselves  to  "pure 
science,"  and  it  is  tlie  reactionary  bureaucracy  that  is  driving  them 
into  revolt  and  so-called  revolutionary  plotting.  Russia,  it  con- 
tinues, never  needed  education  more  than  to-day,  after  so  many 
interruptions,  strikes,  loss  of  time,  and  so  on.  All  parties  ought 
to  agree  on  terms  of  peace  and  educational  independence,  and  it 
thinks  that  to  tell  the  Douma  in  advance  that  it  must  not  attack 
the  Ministry's  policy  is  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Government's  talk  of 
pacification  and  evolutional  reform.  The  conservative  S7>ie/  (St. 
Petersburg)  protests  against  the  exclusion  of  women  students  and 
savs  : 
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"With  us  restrictions  are  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  political  agi- 
tation in  the  schools.  It  is  an  ancient  policy,  and  a  bad  one.  To 
keep  as  many  as  possible  out  of  school  is  not  the  way  to  reform 
the  youth  or  the  school.  We  have  never  reaped  any  benefit  from 
these  repressive  and  restrictive  measures,  and  never  will  reap  them. 
The  situation  calls  for  constructive,  healthy  policies." 

This  is  the  tone  of  the  entire  press.  It  is  agreed  that  education 
is  utterly  demoralized  in  Russia,  and  that  the  (Government,  not  the 
faculties  or  students,  has  been  keeping  the  universities  and  schools 
in  politics.  In  spite  of  warnings  and  threats,  tlie  Douma  is  ex- 
pected to  deal  aggressively  with  the  whole  question. —  Transla- 
tions made  for  Tmc  Litkr.\kv  Digest. 


CRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  UNEMPLOYED 

UNEMPLOYMENT  in  England  has  reached  painful  propor- 
tions. We  learn  from  the  London  papers  that  the  unem- 
ployed have  made  demonstrations  in  Trafalgar  Square  in  London 
(where  Mr.  Stewart  Gray,  their  leader,  made  an  inflammatory 
speech)  and  in  six  hundred 
provincial  centers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of 
the  London  Times,  the 
number  of  men  out  of  work 
is  estimated  at  1,000,000,  of 
which  150,000  are  in  the 
capital.  There  is  even  talk 
of  their  besieging  the  doors 
of  Parliament,  as  the  suf- 
fragettes have  done.  In  all 
the  English  papers  is  pub- 
lished the  resolution  which 
they  have  passed  at  their 
various  meetings.  It  is  to 
this  effect : 

"  Rksolved,  That  the 
Government  shall  immedi- 
ately on  the  reassembling 
of.  Parliament  introduce 
legislation  ior  the  organi- 
zation of  laVjor,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  the 
wortcing-day,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money 
either  directly  by  the  gov- 
ernment departments  or  liy 
the  subsidizing  of  local  authorities  on  works  of  public  utility 
and  necessity." 

The  question  of  the  unemployed  has  been  imported  into  the 
domain  of  party  jiolitics,  and  remedies  are  being  prescribed 
for  it  on  party  I'nes.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber'ain,  who  leads  the 
enemies  of  free  trade,  writes  to  the  Manchester  Courier  to  ad- 
vocate protection  as  the  great  heal-all,  and  savs,  "  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  state  f  things  is  to  be  found 
in  our  policy  of  tariff  reform."  Mr.  Walter  Lang,  M.P.,  protec- 
tionist, Conservative,  and  Unionist,  is  reported  in  The  E7'ening 
S (a ndarii  {LonAon),  his  party  organ,  as  contrasting  things  in  Ger- 
many and  America  with  those  in  England,  and  as  saying  : 

"  For  June,  in  Germany,  there  were  2.9  j)er  cent,  of  unemployed 
for  certain  trades,  while  in  England  the  figures  were  .S.9.  In 
America  they  had  two  partie.s  fighting  with  one  another,  but  they 
are  l)oth  supporters  of  protection,  so  that  America  should  be  able 
to  hold  her  own.  Our  country  is  sending  every  year  200,000  peo- 
ple of  the  best  brain  and  muscle  of  this  country  to  other  lands 
where  tliere  is  protection.  These  men  do  not  come  l)a(-k.  Are 
they  all  fools  .'' " 

In  opposition  to  these  views  Mr.  Harold  Cox,  iree-trader,  writes 
to  the  Liberal    Westminster  (iazette  in  confutation  of  the  argu- 


TIIE   LEADER   OF   THE   "  HUNGER    MARCHERS." 

Stewart  Gray  speaking  in  Trafalgar  Square  to  a  meeting  of  the  unemployed.    There  was  a 
collision  with  the  police  a  little  later,  but  without  serious  results. 


ment  that  free  trade  causes  unemployment  because  it  encourages 
the  consumption  of  things  made  and  raised  abroad  which  might  be 
made  and  raised  in  England.     He  makes  the  following  statement ; 

"  If  it  be  true  that  by  buying  foreign  goods  we  throw  Englishmen 
out  of  work,  then  clearly  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  absolutely  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  any  foreign  goods.  Faced  with  this 
challenge  almost  every  tariff-reformer  will  instinctively  drawback. 
A  few  may  try  and  hedge  by  saying  that  we  must  buy  from  abroad 
the  things  which  our  own  country  does  not  produce.  But  that 
evasion  is  easily  disposed  of.  Why  should  we  throw  Englisii  work- 
people out  of  employment  by  buying  bananas  and  oranges  when 
England  produces  apples,  pears,  and  plums?  Even  tea — especially 
of  the  Chinese  variety — is,  on  protectionist  principles,  tainted  with 
the  sin  of  antipatriotism.  If  our  stomachs  and  palates  were  more 
truly  patriotic  we  should  drink  good  English  beer  and  cider  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  English  work-people  instead  of  to 
'  dirty  Chinamen. '  This  reductio  ad  absurdum  does  not  dispose  of 
the  matter,  but  it  proves  to  the  tariff-reformer  that  his  case  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  it  sounds." 

Of  course  the  newspapers  are  proposing  remedies.  Put  most  of 
them  call  upon  the  Government  to  make  local  grants  from  the 

treasury,  or  to  start  some 
not  absolutely  necessary- 
work  which  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  wage-earn- 
ers who  at  present  are 
without  wages.  Thus  The 
Daily  Chronicle  (London) 
advocates  the  institution 
of  insurance  against  the 
days  when  the  workmg- 
man  can  get  no  work,  and 
says  the  pensioning  of  in- 
dustrial veterans  is  not 
enough.  "This  must  here- 
after be  supplemented  by 
some  form  of  state-assisted 
insurance  against  the  risks, 
of  unemployment."  Mr. 
Winston  Churcliill,  M.P. 
for  Manchester,  advocates, 
public  works,  such  as  affor- 
estation or  reclamation  o£ 
foreshores  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  wagele.ss.  But 
The  Chronicle  objects  that 
tho  "  the  idea  is  attractive  "" 
the  works  mentioned  would  not  "absorb  any  very  large  amount 
of  labor,"  and  "the  closing  down  of  such  public  works  would 
not  be  popular."  This  is  also  the  view  of  The  spectator 
(London),  which  claims  that  "public  works  are  no  remedy 
for  want  of  employment,  unless  they  be  reasonably  permanent."' 
There  would  not  be  so  "desperate  a  dearth  "  of  employment  in 
England,  declares  the  Manchester  (luardian,  if  boys  or  tramps, 
were  not  so  much  engaged  in  doing  what  respectable  and  respon- 
sible adults  were  capable  of  doing.  If  every  manufacturing  com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  Army  and  the  Post-oftice,  should  take  care  o£ 
its  own  incapables  or  incapacitated,  this  would  limit  the  number 
of  tramps  or  casuals.     To  quote  this  great  newspaper  : 

"Casual  labor  and  boy  labor  would  be  driven  out  of  the  world 
if  the  principle  were  once  grasped  and  enforced  that  every  industry 
must  i)ay  the  full  cost  of  running  itself  and  be  responsible  for  all 
tiie  debris  it  causes,  unless  it  is  to  be  a  mere  parasite  ujKin  the  gen- 
eral commonwealth.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  movement  of 
society  will  be  in  the  direction  of  a  recognition  of  and  insistence 
upon  this  truth,  and  departments  of  the  state—the  Post-otiice  and 
the  Army,  for  instance,  which  are  notorious  sinners— should  begin 
by  setting  the  examjjle.  The  state  should  be  a  model  employer  if 
it  is  to  impose  a  model  social  morality  upon,  the  private  employer."' 
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FAILURE  TO  EXPLAIN  LIFE 

ALL  the  efforts  of  modern  physiologists  to  treat  their  science 
as  merely  a  specialized  physics  or  chemistry,  and  to  leave 
out  of  account  all  theories  in  which  life  is  treated  as  distinct  from 
dead  matter,  are  failures.  This  confession  is  made  by  Dr.  J.  S. 
Haldane.  in  his  address  as  president  of  the  section  of  physiology 
of  the  British  Association,  printed  m  A'a/ it  re  (London,  October  i). 
The  disappearance  of  the  term  "vital  force  "  from  modern  physi- 
ology, he  says,  has  been  due  to  failure  to  define  it,  not  to  denial 
of  the  class  of  facts  that  gave  rise  to  its  use.     Says  Dr.  Haldane  : 

"The  class  of  fact  which  led  to  the  theory  of  'vital  force  '  is  now 
more  prominent  than  ever ;  and  what  Du  Bois-Reymond  called 
the  'specter  "  of  vitalism  meets  us  at  every  turn,  thinly  disguised 
under  such  names  as  'cell  autonomy,'  'vital  processes,'  etc.  It  is 
useless  to  shut  our  eyes  and  deny  the  existence  of  this  'specter.' 
We   must  fairly  face  and  examine  it 

"When  we  look  back  on  the  history  of  physiology  it  seems  per- 
fectly evident  that  physiological  progress  has  been  dependent  on 
the  progress  of  physics  and  chemistry.  On  this  point  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt.  .  .  .  Physiology  depends  at  every  turn  on  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  its  future  progress  will  certainly  be  equally 
dependent  on  advances  in  physical  and  chemical  knowledge.  This 
consideration  has,  I  imagine,  weighed  very  heavily  in  the  minds 
of  those  physiologists  who  have  concluded  that  physiology  is  noth- 
ing but  applied  physics  and  chemistry 

"When,  however,  we  ask  what  progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  physico-chemical  explanation  of  physiological  processes,  we 
at  onr  a  enter  upon  controversy.  We  may  point  to  advances  in  some 
dirtCLions,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  un- 
foreseen difficulties  in  other  directions.  ...  If  in  some  ways  the 
advance  of  physiology  seems  to  have  taken  us  nearer  to  a  physico- 
chemical  explanation  of  life,  in  other  ways  it  seems  to  have  taken 
us  farther  away.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  accumulating  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  physical  and  chemical  sources  and  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  material  and  energy  passing  through  the  body;  on 
the  other  hand  an  equally  rapidly  accumulating  knowledge  of  an 
apparent  teleological  ordering  of  this  material  and  energy;  and 
for  this  teleological  ordering  we  are  at  a  loss  for  physico-chemical 
explanations.  There  was  a  time,  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
rising  generation  of  physiologists  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  first 
kind  of  knowledge,  closed  their  eyes  to  the  second.  That  time  is 
past,  and  we  must  once  more  face  the  old  problem  of  life." 

The  method  of  the  older  physiologists.  Dr.  Haldane  goes  on  to 
say,  was  to  make  physical  explanation  go  just  as  far  as  it  could, 
and  then  fall  back  on  "vital  force  "  without  any  very  clear  idea  of 
what  this  meant.  Dr.  Haldane,  while  rejecting  the  phrase,  would 
employ  in  certain  cases  methods  of  explanation  that  are  not  physi- 
cal, but,  as  he  claims,  purely  physiological.  Thus,  he  says,  cer- 
tain phenomena  of  respiration,  nutrition,  and  excretion  are  in- 
telligible on  the  assumption  that  warm-blooded  animals  actively 
maintain  a  certain  bodily  temperature,  just  as  they  maintain  a 
certain  bodily  structure  and  composition.     He  goes  on : 

"This  mode  of  explanation  is  not  a  physico-chemical  one,  but  I 
venture  very  confidently  to  assert  that  it  is  a  physiological  one, 
and  in  fact  the  only  kind  of  explanation  which  really  interests  and 
appeals  to  a  true  physiologist." 

These  considerations,  the  author  believes,  are  especially  valuable 
when  we  come  to  study  the  facts  of  reproduction  and  heredity,  for 
it  was  in  these  that  the  difficulties  of  the  mechanistic  theory  of  life 
were  found  finally  to  culminate.     Says  Dr.  Haldane  : 

"  For  the  distinctively  biological  theory  of  life,  to  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  some  definition,  these  difficulties  do  not  exist. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  not  solved ;  but  they  are  set  aside  as  being 
due  to  wrong  initial  asumptions  and  therefore  purely  artificial. 
The  difficulty  remains  of  reconciling  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  biology  with  those  of  physics  and  chemistry.  This  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  which  the  discussion  must  be  handed  over  to  philosophy, 


which  has  many  similar  matters  to  deal  with.  If  it  is  a  funda- 
mental axiom  that  an  organism  actively  asserts  or  maintains  a 
specific  structure  and  specific  activities,  it  is  clear  that  nutrition 
itself  is  only  a  constant  process  of  reproduction  ;  for  the  material 
of  the  organism  is  constantly  changing.  Not  only  is  there  constant 
molecular  change,  but  the  living  cells  are  constantly  being  cast 
off  and  reproduced.  It  is  only  a  step  from  this  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  lost  parts  which  occurs  so  readily  among  lower  organisms; 
and  a  not  much  greater  step  to  the  development  of  a  complete 
organism  from  a  single  one  of  the  constituent  cells  of  an  em- 
bryo in  its  early  stages.  In  all  these  facts  we  have  simply  mani- 
festations of  the  fundamental  characters  of  the  living  organism. 
The  reproduction  of  the  parent  organism  from  a  single  one  of  its 
constituent  cells  separated  from  the  body  seems  to  me  only  another 
such  manifestation.  Heredity,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  metaphori- 
cally exprest,  organic  memory,  is  for  biology  an  axiom  and  not  a 
problem.  The  problem  is  why  death  occurs,  what  it  really  is, 
and  why  only  certain  parts  of  the  body  are  capable  of  reproducing 
the  whole.  These  questions  carry  us,  at  least  in  part,  beyond  the 
present  boundary-lines  of  biology.  They  involve  those  ultimate 
questions  which,  as  has  just  been  pointed  out,  it  is  the  province  of 
physiology  to  deal  with." 

Finally,  Dr.  Haldane  records  his  belief  that  what  he  terms  this 
distinctively  biological  standpoint  in  biology  involves  a  change  in 
the  ordinary  attitude  toward  organic  evolution.     He  says  : 

"Since  our  conception  of  an  organism  is  different  in  kind,  and 
not  merely  in  degree,  from  our  conception  of  a  material  aggregate, 
it  is  clear  that  in  tracing  back  life  to  primitive  forms  we  are  getting 
no  nearer  to  what  is  called  abiogenesis.  The  result  of  investiga- 
tion in  this  direction  can  only  be  to  extend  further  the  domain  of 
biology  and  widen  biological  ideas.  Our  aim  must  be,  in  short, 
not  to  reduce  organic  to  inorganic  phenomena,  but  to  bring  inor- 
ganic phenomena  into  the  domain  of  biology. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  be  strongly  maintained  that  the 
change  of  front  which  I  have  urged  as  necessary  involves  the  giv- 
ing up  of  all  real  attempt  at  scientific  explanation  in  biology.  As 
already  explained,  this  is  a  philosophical  question,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  deal  further  with  it  here.  What  immediately  concerns 
us  as  biologists  is  whether  the  change  of  front  will  further  or  hin- 
der biological  advance,  particularly  in  physiology.  Now  the  first 
requisite  of  a  working  hypothesis  is  that  it  should  work,  and  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  physico-chemi- 
cal theory  of  life  has  not  worked  in  the  past  and  can  never  work. 
As  soon  as  we  pass  beyond  the  most  superficial  details  of  physiolog- 
ical activity  it  becomes  unsatisfactory;  and  it  breaks  down  com- 
pletely when  applied  to  fundamental  physiological  probleirs,  such 
as  that  of  reproduction.  Those  who  aim  at  physico-chemical  ex- 
planations of  life  are  simply  running  their  heads  at  a  stone  wall, 
and  can  only  expect  sore  heads  as  a  consequence.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  proposed  change  of  front  is  only  the  conscious  adoption 
of  a  common-sense  idea  which  is  somewhat  vaguely,  perhaps,  pres- 
ent in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  which  has  in  reality  guided 
biological  advance  in  the  past.  This  idea,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
is  a  working  hypothesis  which  actually  works,  and  affords  clear 
guidance  for  future  advance." 


REASONABLENESS  OF  TELEPHONE  RATES— Whether  the 
telephone  rates  at  the  present  time  are  fair  to  the  public  is  a  mat- 
ter open  to  question,  says  T/ie  Electrical  Age  (New  York,  Sep- 
tember), but  it  believes  that  some  of  the  critics  are  more  unreason- 
able than  the  charges  are.  It  goes  on  to  reason  with  them  as 
follows : 

"There  are  carping  critics  among  the  telephone  subscribers 
whose  vision  is  so  narrow  that  they  can  only  see  the  desk  receiver 
before  them  and,  having  heard  that  this  piece  of  apparatus  can  be 
bought  for  eight  or  ten  dollars,  denounce  as  exorbitant  the  charge 
of  $80  or  $100  per  annum  for  their  telephone  service.  These  critics 
do  not  realize  that  this  desk  instrument  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  telephone  system.  They  do  not  follow  the  wires  that  lead 
from  the  instrument  to  the  expensive  cables  which  run  through 
miles  of  underground  pipes  or  conduits,  for  which  a  large  annual 
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rental  is  paid,  to  all  the  other  subscribers" 
offices,  and  to  the  various  central  exchanges 
into  which  each  wire  is  led  in  the  most 
painstaking  way  up  to  the  costly  and  intricate 
switchboard,  every  possible  precaution  being 
taken  to  guard  against  imperfect  workman- 
ship or  materials,  in  order  that  the  most  effi- 
cient service  may  be  rendered  to  every  sub- 
scriber. These  critics  overlook  the  fact  that 
a  staff  of  trained  and  well-paid  operators, 
wire  chiefs,  inspectors,  and  linemen  is  kept 
on  duty,  day  and  night,  that  the  demand  of 
every  subscriber  at  any  instant  may  be 
promptly  met. 

"They  dispute  the  demonstrable  and  de- 
monstrated fact  that  the  cost  per  subscriber 
of  maintenance  of  a  telephone  service  in- 
creases as  the  number  of  subscribers  in- 
creases, for  the  obvious  rea.son  that  every  new 
subscriber  not  only  adds  his  own  outgoing 
calls  to  the  grand  total,  but  his  presence  on 
the  system  adds  to  the  total  calls  of  the  ex- 
isting subscribers  who  do  business  with  him, 
thus  adding  to  the  work  of  the  staff  and  to 
the  demands  upon  the  wires  until  both  have 
to  be  increased.  The  fact  that  rates  have 
been  reduced  frequently  in  the  face  of  the 
great  increase  of  subscribers  to  the  telephone 
service  in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  this 
country  is,  it  may  be  said,  due  entirely  to  the  revolutionary  eco- 
nomical changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  operation 
of  the  telephone  industry." 


Copyri^ihl.-.l  by  Ellioii  *  Frv.  I.Mn.lon. 

SIR   HIRAM   MAXIM, 

Who  analyzes  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian's  system 
for  beating  the  banl<  at  Mc.nte  Cai-lo,  and  finds 
that  the  player  would  probably  win  one  dol- 
lar ill  21,474  years. 


A 


THF  HOPELESSNESS  OF  GAMBLING 
"SYSTEMS" 

.N  interesting  controversy  lias  been  going  on  in  the  London 
press  between  .Sir  liiram  Maxim,  the  inventor,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  \'ivian.  Mr.  \'ivian,  following  in  the  track  of  many 
others,  has  di.scovered  a  "system  "  for  beating  the  bank  at  roulette, 
and  Sir  Hiram  has  been  trying  to  persuade  him  that  it  is  founded 
on  a  fallacy.  The  system  is  based  on  the  old  belief,  persistently 
held  by  gamblers  and  others,  that  the  occurrence  of  a  chance  event 
is  affected  in  some  way  by  occurrences  immediately  preceding  it, 
altho  physically  disconnected  from  it.  Thus,  altho  it  is  even 
chances  whether  a  cent  turns  heads  or  tails  the  llrst  time,  the 
chances,  they  say,  are  greatly  against  heads  if  there  has  ))een  a 
"r'.;n"of  heads  immediately  preceding.  .Such  an  occurrence  is 
confused  with  similar  series  in  which  the  chances  are  progressively 
diminished  b' tie  gradual  exhaustion  of  a  supply.  If  balls  art- 
drawn  from  a  1  ag  containing  both  black  and  white,  the  cliance  ol 
drawing  a"otiit/  black  one  becomes  less  and  le.ss  as  each  black 
one  is  draw  t ;  but  if  the  ball  is  returned  to  the  bag  each  time,  the 
chance  rem:  ins  tl  e  same  as  at  first.  This  is  proved  by  math.e- 
inatics,  by  txperience,  and  by  ordinary  common  sense,  but  Mr. 
\'ivian  docs  not  acknowledge  it.  The  gambler  has  only,  he  says, 
to  watch  the  roulette-table  for  what  he  calls  a  "pattern."  the  suc- 
cessive occurrence  of  the  same  grouping  of  colors,  and  then  bet 
against  it.  He  says,  as  quoted  in  The  JCi<eiiiii}^  Standard  and 
St.  James's  Gazette  (London.  September  26)  : 

"In  theory,  doubtless,  no  spin  at  roulette  is  or  can  be  affected 
by  any  previous  spin.  .Sir  Hiram  Maxim  and  1  may  come  up  to  a 
table  and  find  that  there  have  just  been  twenty  blacks.  If  I  were 
a  gambler,  I  should  iniincdiately  empty  my  pockets  and  stake  con- 
fidently on  red  until  I  was  a  small  fortune  to  the  good.  lUit  Sir 
Hiram  Maxim  would  assure  me  that  the  probabilities  were  still  in 
favor  of  the  bank  wherever  I  chose  to  jilace  my  money." 

To  this  .Sir  Hiram  replies: 

"  h  run  of  twenty  on  black  occurs  once  in  1,048,576  coujis.  It 
would  require  a  very  strong  and  healthy  man  to  remain  in  the 
Casino  and  watch  a  tabic  for  },i^  coups  a  day  for  300  days  in  a 


year,  or  say  100.000  coups,  and  at  this  rate 
one  would  have  to  watch  the  wheel  on  an 
average  10. 4S  years  in  order  to  have  an  even 
chance  to  make  ones  tirst  stake,  and  then 
with  less  tliaii  an  e\en  chance  of  winning." 

Concerning  Mr.   \ivian  >  "pattern"  sy>tem 
he  says  : 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Herbert  \'ivian*s 
brilliant  system  of  reasoning  that  tiie  longer 
one  waits  and  the  longer  the  run  or  series,  or 
pattern  may  be,  the  greater  will  be  the  cer- 
tainty of  winning.  He  suggests  that  a  lun  of 
twenty  may  not  always  be  quite  long  enough 
to  be  safe,  and  hints  that  twenty-five  might  be 
better,  or  even  thirty  if  the  pattern  is  a  com- 
plicated one.  It  is.  therefore,  v.^ry  evident 
lliat  a  run  of  thirty  is  better  than  twenty  or 
even  twenty-five.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to 
play  his  best  system  we  sliall  have  to  take 
the  pattern  of  thirty.  One  pattern  is  just  as 
liable  to  occur  at  roulette  as  another,  and  any 
particular  pattern  of  thirty  stands  the  same 
chance  of  occurring  that  a  run  of  thirty  would 
on  red  or  any  other  even  chance.  Conse- 
quently the  player  will  have  to  wait  until 
there  has  been  a  run  of  thirty  before  he  will 
lie  able  to  stake,  and  in  order  to  win,  a  pre- 
arranged series  of  thirty-one  chances  has  to 
occur.  A  run  of  thirty-one  occurs  once  in  every  j.  i47.4S3,04> 
even  chances. 

"If  a  player  has  selected  tlie  pattern  that  he  intends  to  pl;v\"  and 
the  chance  that  has  to  come  up  in  order  to  win — that  is,  thirty-one 
prearranged  chances — and  has  it  carefully  written  down,  and  is 
able  to  watch  bistable  10.000  coups  in  a  year,  he  stands  one  chance 
in  two  of  encountering  a  favorable  run  in  every  21.474  years"  play. 
"Suppose,  now,  that  two  young  gentlemen  (twins)  sliould  each 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  one  dollar.  Alfred  goes  to  Monte 
Carlo  to  play  Mr.  Herbert  \'ivian"s  best  system,  and  James  puts 
iiis  dollar  out  at  interest  at  4  per  cent.  Let  us  .see  now  how  mat- 
ters will  stand  at  the  end  of  the  time  when  Alfred  will  have  wor. 
one  five-franc  piece.  At  4  ])er  cent,  interest  James"s  dollar  will 
have  doubled  every  17.67  years;  it  will  therefore  double  \.z\\ 
times.  If  he  saved  it  all,  and  didn't  spend  a  cent,  it  would  require 
to  pay  him  off  more  than  a  million  solid  spheres  of  pure  gold,  each 
of  which  would  fill  the  whole  solar  system  from  the  center  of  the 
sun  to  the  orbit  of  Neptune  and  leave  enough  gold  over  to  build 
and  equip  a  railway  of  ])ure  gold,  double  track,  from  L'rsa  .Major 
to  the  Southern  Cross,  while  Alfred  will  only  have  won  a  five-franc 
piece.  Let  us  now  examine  the  changes  that  will  take  place  on 
this  planet  by  the  time  that  Alfred  will  have  his  chance  of  winning 
a  fi\e-franc  ]jiece.  Coal-  and  iron-mines  will  have  long  been  ex- 
iiausted,  much  high  land  and  .some  mountain  ranges  will  be  sub- 
merged in  the  sea,  and  much  that  is  now  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
will  l)ecome  dry  land.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  Equator 
will  have  become  slightly  less,  while  the  diameter  from  i'ole  to 
I'ole  will  have  increased.  The  moon  will  have  al)st)rbeil  sutticienl 
dynamic  energy  from  the  earth  to  accelerate  its  orbital  velocity, 
and  so  increase  its  distance  from  the  earth,  while  the  length  of  the 
days  on  the  earth  will  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  pro- 
jected I'ole  of  the  earth  will  have  made  nearly  one  revolution  in 
the  Northern  heavens.  For  ]ioor  humanity  great  ciianges  will 
have  taken  jilace  .All  our  cemeteries  will  have  been  exploited 
and  dug  over  for  the  gold  in  our  teeth;  all  our  literature,  laws, 
and  languages  will  have  comi)letely  disajipeared  :  and  we  shall 
have  changed  our  religions  at  least  ten  times.  Thewotld  a>  we 
now  know  it,  with  all  its  pomps  and  vanities,  will  have  forever 
passed  away.  Nothing  will  remain  except  Alfreil,  the  patient 
punter,  who,  like  Micaii'lnr,  is  waiting  for  .something  to  turn  up, 
and  the  roulette  wheel  at  Monte  Carlo,  which,  .'ike  K.ite,  uoe>  on 
forever." 

In  another  jilace,  .Sir  Hiram  says: 

"  I  often  wonder  why  the  gentlemen  who  write  so  ex'.ensiveiy  and 
so  learnedly  on  the  subject  do  not  examine  the  records  of  play  and 
count  the  number  of  runs  of  ditferent  magnitude  before  rushing 
into  print.  If  1  found  there  were  twice  as  many  runs  of  nine  as  of 
ten,  which  is  the  case,  it  would  jirove  most  conclusively  to  me  that 
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when  a  run  of  nine  on  black  had  occurred  there  would  be  exactly 
an  even  chance  that  it  would  come  up  again,  and  that  no  advan- 
tage could  arise  from  staking  on  red.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  rapidity  with  which  the  geometrical  series  mounts  is  so 
great  as  not  to  be  within  the  grasp  of  ordinary  writers,  and  that  is 
why  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  understand  it." 


THE  CAT  THE  BEST  ANTIDOTE  FOR 
THE  PLAGUE 

THE  best  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  plague  where  it  is  epi- 
demic is  to  keep  cats— so  we  are  told  by  Lieut. -Col.  An- 
drew Buchanan,  of  the  Indian  medical  service  in  the  British  Army. 
The  substance  of  a  paper  contributed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  to  The 
Indian  Meiiical  Gazette  is  thus  given  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
October  3)  : 

"During  the  past  plague  season  .  .  .  there  have  been  epidemics 
of  plague  in  tifly-four  towns  and  villages  in  Amroati  district,  and 
investigations  have  been  made  in  nearly  all  of  these  to  tind  how 

far   the   presence   or  absence  of  the  dis-  

ease  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  cats.  .  .  .  The 
reports  were  too  numerous  and  too  vo- 
luminous for  inclusion  in  a  short  paper, 
but  it  was,  he  said,  'perfectly  clear  from 
a  perusal  of  them  that  the  keeping  of 
cats  is  the  method  of  preventing  plague.' 
To  all  other  methods,  in  his  opinion, 
there  are  objections  more  or  less  grave, 
but  to  the  keeping  of  cats  there  are  next 
to  none.  Hindus  object  to  killing  rats 
because  the  rat  is  the  Soivari  (means  of 
locomotion)  of  their  god  Gunpati.  Some 
of  them  even  catch  rats  in  order  to  let 
them  go  free  in  the  fields.  Jains,  it  is 
true,  object  to  cats,  but  in  small  towns 
they  are  few  in  number  and  in  villages 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found.  In  Saur 
plague  was  severe  among  the  Bhowani 
Dhers.  but  the  Mallies,  who  keep  buffa- 
loes and  consequently  cats,  which  are 
attracted  by  the  milk,  escaped  com- 
pletely. The  Dher  is  not  allowed  to 
keep  cats  because  when  a  cat  has  kittens 
or  dies  in  his  house  he  is  put  out  of  caste. 
Some  Dhers  living  in  wattle  huts  escape 
the  plague  entirely.  This  at  first  puz- 
zled Colonel  Buchanan  until  he  found 
that  rats  do  not  harbor  in  that  kind  of 
structure.  Other  Dhers  living  in  mud 
huts  were  severely  visited  by  the  p'^.gue. 

"So  greatly  was  the  Dher  ccinmunity 
imprest  by  these  facts  that  now  many 
of  them  keep  male  cats,  thus  avoiding  the  caste  penalty  so  far 
as  the  birth  of  kittens  is  concerned.  '  It  is  a  great  pity,' 
continues  Colonel  Buchanan,  'that  the  members  of  the  recent 
Plague  Commission  did  not  make  some  experiments  on  the  cat  as 
a  rat-destroyer.  Neither  the  members  of  the  Plague  Commission 
nor  Professor  Haffkine  in  his  recent  lecture  on  the  "Present 
Methods  of  Combating  Plague  "  have,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  said  a 
word  about  the  cat.  One  member  of  the  Commission  gives  a 
whole  page  of  figures  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  for 
a  whole  year,  the  number  of  rats  could  not  be  considerably  reduced 
by  traps.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether  there  was  one  trap  or  fifty, 
but  I  can  assure  him  that  his  whole  argument  would  be  completely 
upset  if  a  few  cats  were  introduced.'  Colonel  Buchanan  looks 
upon  rat  destruction  and  inoculation  as  temporary  expedients 
capable  in  certain  circumstances  of  yielding  useful  results,  but 
both  in  the  main  hurtful  because  they  distract  attention  from  the 
only  true  remedy.  'The  more  attention  we  give  to  inoculation,' 
he  says  in  conclusion,  'the  less  we  are  certain  to  give  to  the  only 
sound  common-sense  method  of  preventing  plague — viz.,  the  keep- 
ing of  the  natural  enemy  of  the  animal  that  is  responsible  for 
spreading  the  disease.' " 


tcsyof  "The  Inilependent." 

PROF.   GASTON   BONNIER 


Who  regards  the  beehive  as  the  ideal  socialistic  com- 
munity, '■  where  is  neither  love  nor  self-devotion,  neither 
pity  nor  charity;  where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  society." 


THE  BEE  AS  A  SOCIALIST 

'  I  ^HAT  a  beehive  is  "a  perfect  example  of  the  equalitarian  pro- 
-'-  duct  of  state  socialism  "  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Gaston  Bon- 
nier, of  the  University  of  Paris,  exprest  in  an  article  contributed 
to  The  Independent  (New  York,  October  8).  Professor  Bonnier's 
anecdotes  of  bees  and  accounts  of  experiments  that  he  himself  has 
tried  on  them,  are  interesting,  but  not  as  original  as  the  conclusion 
that  he  states  in  his  closing  paragraphs.  Professor  Bonnier's 
study  of  socialism  among  bees  leads  him  to  hope  that  the  system 
will  not  be  adopted  widely  in  human  society.     He  says  : 

"The  isolated  bee  is  without  individuality.  It  is  only  the 
colony  as  a  whole  which  possesses  any  individuality.  All  the  bees 
of  a  hive,  all  the  workers,  perform  the  same  task,  because  they 
obey  a  collective  order.  But  the  hives  themselves  differ  from  one 
another.  I  might  give  many  examples  of  this,  but  I  will  confine 
myself  to  one.  It  may  happen  in  a  bad  season  that  you  will  notice 
that  all  the  hives  of  an  apiary  are,  with  one  single  exception,  in- 
active. At  this  one  hive  you  will  see  the  workers  flying  in  and 
out,  'as  busy  as  a  bee.'  The  reason  is  that  the  searchers  of  this 
hive  have  been  so  keen-sighted  or  so  lucky  as  to  discover,  perhaps 
two  or  three  miles  away,  a  field  of  bloom- 
ing colza,  which  the  searchers  of  the 
other  hives  had  overlooked. 

"We  may  liken  a  bee  colony  to  a  sort 
of  mammal  whose  constituent  elements 
are  being  constantly  renewed,  which  pre- 
serves its  general  form  and  its  own  indi- 
viduality. It  resembles  a  human  being 
with  a  slow-moving  brain,  for  we  have 
seen  that  the  ruling  committee  requires 
considerable  time  before  a  decision  is 
made  and  carried  out.  Again,  the  indi- 
vidual bee  does  not  reproduce  itself. 
What  is  reproduced  is  the  individual 
formed  by  the  whole  colony,  and  this 
act  is  called  swarming. 

"Swarming  among  bees  is  generally 
due  to  the  hive  becoming  too  small  for 
the  increased  population,  and  it  occurs 
as  a  rule  at  the  end  of  spring,  when  it  is 
too  warm  for  so  many  bees  to  live  under 
the  same  roof.  The  hive  selects  a  new 
queen  ;  and  the  old  one — not  the  new  one, 
as  has  often  been  supposed — prepares  to 
go  forth  to  found  a  new  hive  with  the 
surplus  population.  Before  their  de- 
parture special  searchers  are  sent  out  to 
hunt  everywhere  in  the  neighborhood  for 
some  old  chimney,  some  crack  between 
blinds,  or  a  hospitable  hollow  trunk, 
where  the  new  hive  may  be  formed.  It 
most  often  happens  that  no  such  shelter 
can  be  discovered.  But  they  must  go 
forth,  nevertheless,  for  they  are  in  real- 
ity driven  from  the  old  home.  But  those  who  stay  behind  are 
not  too  cruel  and  selfish,  for  each  emigrant  is  provided  with  a  good 
store  of  honey  from  the  common  stock.  In  case  no  suitable  spot 
has  been  found  for  the  new  hive,  the  bees  swarm  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  then  move  on  from  branch  to  branch,  the  number  grow- 
ing smaller  and  smaller  till  it  quite  meits  away. 

"If  this  first  swarming  has  not  sufficiently  relieved  the  hive,  a 
second  one  may  take  place.  You  can  easily  know  in  advance  if 
this  has  been  determined  upon  by  the  council ;  for,  if  another 
swarm  is  to  be  formed,  the  young  queens  who  are  still  in  their  cells 
are  not  killed,  and,  to  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  you  must 
listen  in  the  evening  to  what  is  going  on  within  the  hive.  The 
young  newly  born  mother  utters  a  peculiar  chant — tih-tih-tih  ;  while 
the  queens  still  shut  up  in  their  cells  reply,  konah-konah-konah. 
If  you  hear  these  sounds,  you  may  be  sure  that  a  fresh  swarm  is 
about  to  quit  the  parent  hive. 

"An  objection  might  be  raised  to  this  idea  of  bees  being  asso- 
ciative. It  might  be  said  that  a  hive  is  not  a  society,  but  a  family, 
since  the  bees  of  the  same  hive  are  sisters.  But  this  objection 
can  be  easily  refuted.  Thus,  we  have  seen  above  that  during  the 
height  of  the  honey  season  some  bees  mistake  another  hive  for  their 
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own  and  are  well  received  by  the  hive  into  which  they  have  strayed. 
Again,  the  experiment  of  changing  the  queen  of  a  colony  has  shown 
that  tliis  may  be  done  several  times.  Vou  may  put  in  a  hive  of 
Italian  bees  a  Carniolan  queen,  or  7'/Vr  ','ersa:  and  yet  the  society 
formed  in  this  way  by  bees  of  different  origins  will  go'on  creating, 
working,  and  planning  just  as  well  as  it  would  if  none  of  these 
changes  had  been  made  in  it. 

"A  beehive,  therefore,  is  a  perfect  example  of  tlie  cqualitarian 
product  of  state  socialism,  where  is  neither  love  nor  self-devotion, 
neither  pity  nor  charity;  where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  society 
and  its  welfare  through  ceaseless  labor  ;  where  there  is  no  govern- 
ment, no  rulers  ;  where  there  is  di.scipline  without  subordination. 
It  is  the  realization  of  ideal  collectivism.  Motor-cars  and  balloons 
may  some  day,  perhaps,  bring  about  the  universal  association  of 
men.  But  if  humanity  is  to  be  kept  on  earth  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  all  individuality,  as  among  the  bees,  by  the  sacrifice  of  every 
joy  and  every  virtue,  I  should  not  be  surprized  if,  some  fine  morn- 
ing, the  f.incy  should  seize  man  to  swarm  to  another  planet !  " 


TIME-REGULATION   BY  WIRELESS 

\  .SV.STK.M  by  which  a  wireless-telegraphic  apparatus  may 
■^*-  control  from  a  central  station  the  clocks  of  a  whole  city  is 
now  in  use  in  X'ienna,  where  it  was  experimentally  established 
three  years  ago.  A  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  26)  tells 
us  that  the  plan  has  succeeded  well ;  and  we  may  probably  expect 
to  see  it  adopted  elsewhere,  as  it  has  obvious  advantages.  Says 
this  writer  : 

*' .A  N'iennese,  Mr.  Frantz  Morawitz,  lias  perfected  a  system  of 
lime-distribution  to  public  clocks,  based  on  the  use  of  electric 
waves.  The  clocks  are  actuated  by  any  desired  means ;  the  elec- 
tric waves  interfere  each  minute  to  set  the  hands  correctly. 

"Attempts  made  before  this  by  various  persons  have  failed,  be- 
vrause  of  perturbations  occasioned  by  strange  waves,  by  atmos- 
pheric di.->charges,  for  example. 

"  The  Viennese  inventor,  to  eliminate  these  difficulties,  conceived 
the  idea  of  placing  the  receiving  clock  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ceiving antenna  for  only  a  short  interval — one  second  during  each 
minute.  During  fifty-nine  seconds  the  clock  is  isolated  and  re- 
mains unaffected  by  the  emission  of  waves.  During  the  sixtieth 
second  the  receiving-apparatus  (a  radio-conductor  actuating  an 
electro-magnetic  arrangement)  is  placed  automatically  in  circuit 
with  the  antenna  ;  the  wave  sent  out  by  the  central  clock  then  dis- 
connects the  minute-hand  for  the  following  minute. 

"If  a  foreign  wave  strikes  the  clock  at  this  moment  no  great 
harm  is  done  ;  the  clock  gains  not  more  than  one  .second  and  is  set 
exactly  at  the  following  minute 

"A  central  station  was  installed  in  1905  in  the  EIlectro-Technical 
Institute  of  Vienna,  and  the  Municipal  Council  voted  an  appropri- 
ation of  3,000  francs  [S600].  The  waves  sent  out  by  the  antenna 
are  about  760  meters  [2,500  feet]  long,  and  easily  traverse  by  dif- 
fraction all  the  obstacles  and  inequalities  of  ground  of  a  great  city, 
gliding  around  large  metallic  masses  such  as  the  cupola  of  St. 
Charles's  Church. 

"Two receiving-clocks  were  set  up  for  the  trials,  one  at  Breiten- 
see,  the  other  at  the  Sienvens-Schuckert  factories  on  the  Prater- 
quai,  with  recciving-anlenn;c  about  20  meters  [66  feet]  in  height. 

"  During  the  storm  that  raged  over  \'ienna  on  July  17,  1907,  with 
extraordinary  violence,  the  system  was  not  at  all  impaired.  De- 
spite the  atmospheric  discharges,  one  of  which  struck  the  post  of 
the  transmitting  antenna  (and  escaped  to  earth  across  the  liglitning- 
guard)  and  despite  the  torrential  rain,  the  clocks  maintained  their 
rate  of  progress  exactly. 

"Tiie  regulating  clock  of  the  central  station  is  an  electric-pendu- 
lum chjck  with  mercury  contacts,  which  at  the  desired  moment  dis- 
charges into  the  transmitting-antenna  the  electric  energy  accumu- 
lated in  a  battery  of  one  hundred  Leyden  jars. 

"Such  an  installation  is  very  interesting;  it  may  furnish  the  ex- 
act time,  without  great  cost,  to  an  unlimited  number  of  mechanical 
clocks,  set  up  not  only  within  the  limits  of  a  great  city,  but  even 
throughout  an  entire  province ;  and  in  any  case  it  makes  superflu- 
ous the  complicated  and  expensive  network  of  electric  conductors 
necessitated  by  other  systems  of  electric  time-distribution. "- 
Translation  tnat/g fur 'Twv.  Litkk.akv   Du;kst. 


ASSISTED   ATHLETICS 

"\1  THEN  the  Italian  runner  who  came  in  first  in  the  recent 
*  '  Marathon  race  was  helped  over  the  line,  he  was  very 
properly  disqualified.  Yet  there  are  other  ways  than  this  of  push- 
ing a  tired  runner  over  the  line,  and  these  seem  to  be  api  oved  by 
some  athletes.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  Dr.  Leonard  Hill,  F.R.S.,  described  experiments 
which  demonstrated  that  if  an  athlete  inhaled  oxygen  before  run- 
ning he  was  likely  to  improve  his  record,  at  any  rate  over  courses 
up  to  half  a  mile.  T/te  Hospital  (London,  October  3)  admits  the 
important  bearing  of  these  observations  on  the  physiology  of 
respiration,  but  is  unable  to  take  seriously  Dr.  Hill's  suggestion 
— given  in  some  detail— that  in  future  oxygen  cylinders  should 
form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  running-track.     It  says  : 

"Even  from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view  there  can  be  no  inter- 
est in  the  performances  of  artificially  stimulated  competitors  ;  and, 
indeed,  at  the  Olympic  Games  just  past  the  use  of  drugs  of  any 
sort  was  expressly  forbidden.  It  may  be  remembered,  too,  that  a 
year  or  two  ago  the  Jockey  Club  took  pains  to  stamp  out  a  prac- 
tise of  'doping '  race-horses,  which  had  been  introduced  from 
America.  Surely  it  is  also  very  probable  that  fatigue  and  breath- 
lessne.ss  following  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  strong  muscular 
activity  act  as  a  natural  safety-check,  and  that  some  of  the  dan- 
gerous results  of  overexertion  may  follow  if  they  are  artificially 
prevented.  These  reflections  are  seasonable,  because  oxygen-inha- 
lation in  athletics  has  lately  come  under  general  notice  in  connec- 
tion with  an  attempt  to  swim  the  Channel.  No  lasting  restorative 
effect  seems  to  have  been  gained  ;  and  indeed  the  patient  is  said  to 
have  remarked  afterward  that  he  thought  the  final  result  the  re- 
verse of  helpful.  This  is  as  it  may  be,  and  no  doubt  Drs.  Hill 
and  Flack  take  a  keen  interest  in  further  verification  of  the  un- 
doubtedly interesting  and  striking  results  above  referred  to.  We 
may  be  permitted,  however,  to  express  the  hope  that  the  athlete  of 
the  future  will  not  try  to  obtain  stamina  from  a  gas-bag.  Already 
far  too  many  people  waste  time  striving  against  natural  inaptitude 
for  various  pastimes.  The  born  athlete  needs  about  as  little  stim- 
ulation as  does  the  national  taste  for  athletics." 


STEAM  VERSUS  GAS — The  making  of  invidious  comparisons 
between  the  steam-engine  and  the  gas-engine  as  a  power-pro- 
ducer is  deprecated  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Cassier's  Magazine 
(November).     He  says  : 

"  In  some  quarters  there  has  appeared  a  tendency  to  consider  the 
internal-comljustion  motor  as  a  rival  to  the  steam-engine  in  the 
sense  that  one  machine  is  destined  to  supplant  the  other.  The 
mistake  of  this  view  is  apparent  if  we  consider  the  history  of  other 
departments  of  technical  development  and  realize  how  each  sub- 
ject creates  its  own  field  and  markets,  by  the  side  of  those  pre- 
viously in  existence.  Electric  lightning  has  not  displaced  gas, 
but  rather  stimulated  improvements  which  have  vastly  developed 
the  fields  for  both  systems.  Steam  has  grown  up  side  by  side 
with  hydraulic  power,  and  l)oth  are  valued  and  active  servants  of 
mankind. 

"So  far  as  the  gas-engine  is  concerned,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
realized  that  for  very  large  units,  in  which  all  the  modern  methods 
of  attaining  efficiency  are  practicable,  the  steam  plant  can  gener- 
ate power  at  a  cost  which  leaves  little  or  no  margin  for  successful 
rivalry  by  the  gas-engine. 

"The  principal  field  for  the  large  gas-engine  at  the  jiresent  time 
appears  to  be  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  waste  furnace 
gases,  rather  than  with  independent  producer  plants.  When  we 
come  to  engines  of  moderate  size,  however,  the  real  commercial 
field  of  the  gas-engine  appears,  since  it  is  in  this  department  of 
power  i)roduction  that  the  economy  of  the  steam-engine  falls  off, 
while  that  of  the  gas-engine  remains  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  high 
as  in  the  larger  sizes.  For  the  small  power  plant  in  wliich  the 
suction  producer  can  be  combined  with  the  engine  to  form  a  com- 
plete unit,  the  fuel  economy  is  far  ahead  of  anything  that  can  be 
attained  with  a  steam  plant  of  the  same  power,  and  in  this  very 
large  market  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  commercial  de- 
velopment and  for  (he  extension  of  jiowor  machinery  in  many 
minor  industries." 
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THE     LITERARY    DIGEST 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   PURE-FOOD 
CONGRESS 

THK  reports  of  the  International  I'ure-l'ood  Congress  lield  in 
(.".eneva.  Switzerland,  from  September  S  to  September  12, 
are  now  at  hand.  Thirty-two  governments  were  represented,  the 
number  of  accredited  delegates  being  about  nine  hundred,  besides 
about  one  hundred  associate  members,  (^ne  of  the  first  addresses 
was  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ruau.  the  French  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  lo  whose  initiative  the  French 
pure-food  law  of  1905  is  duo.  Tliis  speaker 
protested  against  the  current  lunion  tliat  every- 
thing is  adulterated — "that  all  is  fraud,  coun- 
terfeit, and  sophistication " — a  notion  that  we 
know  too  well  in  this  country  and  which  he 
said  is  especially  rampant  in  France.  He  said, 
among  other  things,  as  quoted  in  the  Revue 
Scientifiqiie  (Paris,  September  ly)  : 

"  A  law  must  stand  or  fall,  not  only  by  its  text, 
no  matter  how  preci.se  and  complete  this  may 
be,  but  also  by  the  way  in  which  it  is  applied,  in 
conformity  with  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 
country.  The  greatest  merit  of  the  [French]  law 
of  1905  is,  not  that  it  is  an  engine  of  war  against 
fraud,  but  that  it  represents  the  law  of  honest 
merchants,  made  in  accord  with  them  and  for 
their  use." 

Mr.  Ruau  begged  the  Congress  not  to  be 
"hypnotized  by  the  attractive  phrase  'pure 
food."  "     He  said  : 

"The  question  is  one  of  normal  purity,  not  of 
absolute  .scientific  purity.  We  may  talk  theo- 
retically of  chemically  pure  food,  but  we  can 
reasonably  speak  in  practise  only  of  commercial 
purity. 

"The  point  of  view  of  the  technical  student 
is  much  too  narrow  ;  only  merchants  can  speak 
with  authority  regarding  what  should  properly 
be  named  wine,  milk,  butter,  or  chocolate.  Note  that  these 
can  not  possibly  be  rigorously  pure  ;  the  essential  thing  is  to 
see  that  they  are  not  counterfeited  or  adulerated,  and  that,  if  they 
have  undergone  any  sort  of  treatment,  this  should  be  conformed 
to  the  legitimate  usages  permitted  in  honest  commerce.  .  .  .  What 
contradictions,  what  oddities  would  be  imposed  upon  the  commerce 
of  to-day.  if  we  should  attempt  to  adopt  the  dogma  of  chemical 
purity  I  The  alcohol,  for  instance,  in  the  legitimate  brandy  of 
commerce  is  not  pure  :  if  we  purify  it,  it  loses  its  right  to  be  called 
brandy. 

"May  we  call  a  wine  'pure"  that  is  more  or  less  treated  with  sul- 
fur, or  shall  it  be  so  named  only  when  the  proportion  of  sulfuric 
anhydrid  does  not  exxeed  the  legal  limit  ?  The  subject  is  so  full 
of  difficulties,  of  lack  of  precision,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
plunge  into  the  ocean  of  theories.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  object  of  this  Congress  is  to  lead  merchants  themselves  to  de- 
fine products  and  to  state  what  they  regard  as  legitimate  practises." 

This  idea  was  further  elaborated  by  the  president  of  the  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Dunaut,  whose  address  is  thus  abstracted  in  the  same 
paper : 

"We  must  address  ourselves,  as  has  already  been  done,  to  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  and  ask  them  what  they  mean  by  'com- 
mercially pure'  foods,  and  what  manipulations  should  be  considered 
as  legal  and  necessary. 

"These  definitions  and  manipulations  will  be  submitted,  in  a 
new  congress,  to  the  chemists,  who  will  construct  formulas  and 
methods  of  analysis.  Finally,  the  jurists  will  be  called  in  to  co- 
ordinate the  labors  of  the  congresses  and  give  them  legal  sanction." 

An  idea  of  the  sort  of  work  done  by  the  Congress  may  be  drawn 
from  the  first  definition  that  was  considered — that  of  "wine." 
Says  the  Revice  : 

"The  French  delegation  proposed  this  definition  : 


JOSEPH    RUAU, 

French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who 
deprecates  the  popular  cynical  notion 
that  fraud  is  common  in  food  manu- 
facture, and  reminds  us'that  absoUite 
purity  is  not  practicable  or  necessary. 


""Wine  is  the  product  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  complete 
or  incomplete,  of  the  fresh  grape  or  its  juice.'  There  was  oppo- 
sition to  the  epithet  'incomplete,'  which  was  thought  by  some  to 
favor  fraud.  M.  E.  Roux,  director  of  the  service  of  fraud-detec- 
tion in  France,  remarked  that  if  this  word  should  be  cut  out  of  the 
definition,  the  slightest  trace  of  sugar  in  a  wine  would  make  it 
illegal.     The  French  definition  was  then  adopted. 

"The  Congress  then  voted  the  following  proposition  :  'The  sole 
right  to  the  name  of  a  region  or  country  belongs  to  the  wine  that 
comes  exclusively  from   that  region  or  country 
and  has  been  manufactured  there.' 

"The  name  'sparkling  wine'  was  reserved 
specially  for  wines  whose  sparkle  comes  .solely 
from  the  carl)onic  gas  generated  by  their  own 
alcoholic  fermentation,  the  name  'gasified  wines' 
being  given  to  those  whose  eifervescence  is  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  carbonic  gas." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  of  these  defini- 
tions would  forbid  calling  any  wine  "champagne  " 
except  that  produced  in  the  district  of  Cham- 
pagne, France,  from  grapes  grown  in  that  region. 
Among  other  definitions  reported  are  those  of 
milk,  of  butter,  and  of  cheese.  That  of  cheese 
admits  the  inclusion  of  coloring-matter.  The 
following  egg-defin'tions  are  of  interest : 

"A  fresh  egg  is  one  that,  having  been  subjected 
to  no  process  of  preservation,  shows  on  examina- 
tion no  shrinkage  and  no  trace  of  alteration  or 
decomposition. 

"An  egg  [without  qualifying  adjective]  is  a 
proper  article  of  commerce  when  it  has  under- 
gone no  alteration  or  decomposition. 

"  A  preserved  egg  is  an  egg  that  has,  for  a 
greater  or  less  period,  been  protected  from  the 
causes  of  spontaneous  alteration,  by  the  use  of 
any  non-injurious  process  of  preservation." 

Other  interesting  points  passed  upon  are  :  the 
difference  between  oils  and  fats,  which  is  that  the 
former  are  fluid  and  the  latter  solid,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  15°  [59°  F.  ] ;  the  definition  of  "  margarin  " 
as  any  kind  of  edible  fat  resembling  butter,  but  not  produced  from 
milk  ;  the  exclusion  from  preserves  of  "any  altered  product  or  any 
substance  of  organic  or  mineral  origin  likely  to  diminish  their  com- 
mercial or  food  value";  and  the  definition  of  "fresh  meat"  as 
"meat  that  has  undergone  no  preservative  process  except  simple 
refrigeration."  This  last  definition  would  evidently  permit  a 
dealer  to  label,  as  "fresh,"  meat  or  fowls  that  had  been  in  cold- 
storage  for  several  years  !  The  next  congress,  we  are  told,  is  to. 
be  held  in  Paris  next  year. —  Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary 
Digest. 


TEST  FOR  OLEOMARGARIN— The  following  simple  test  for 
distinguishing  between  butter  and  margarin  is  given  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  September  12)  : 

"Take  a  quantity  of  very  fresh  milk  and  place  it  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  which  is  then  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  boiling 
water.  When  the  milk  is  quite  hot,  add  a  small  spoonful  of  the 
butter  and  stir  with  a  stick  until  the  fatty  matter  is  thoroughly 
melted.  Then  take  the  bottle  from  the  hot  water  and  put  it  into 
iced  water.  Continue  to  stir  until  the  fatty  matter  has  again  solidi- 
fied. If  this  solidification  has  taken  place  in  granular  form,  in 
small  fatty  particles  distributed  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the 
milk,  the  specimen  tested  is  real  butter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  solidifies  in  one  inass,  so  that  it  may  all  be  taken  out  on  the 
end  of  the  stirring-stick,  it  is  margarin." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


The  electrical  plant  of  the  steel-works  at  Gary,  Indiana,  is  unique  in  de- 
riving its  power  from  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast-furnaces,  says  The  Western 
Electrician  (Chicago).  The  plant  calls  for  sixteen  blast-furnaces,  and  of  these 
eight  are  finished. 
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POLITICS   IN    THE  PULPIT 

To  that  common  objection  urged  against  introducing  politics 
into  the  pulpit,  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur.  of  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  New  York,  replies  that  "  if  we  have  any  proper  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  politics,  we  shall  readily  see  that  its  discussion 
is  eminently  appropriate  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the  land."  But  there 
is  a  higlierand  a  lower  idea  of  politics,  he  continues:  and  the  kind 
the  pulpit  should  take  a  hand  in  "is  not  simply  the  conduct  and 
contest  of  political  parties."  but  "the  science  of  obtaining  the 
noblest  ends  of  civil  societv  in  the  most  effective  manner."     It  is 


pulpit  will  become  resistless  for  righteousness  when  the  Church 
puts  on  the  whole  armor  of  God  and  does  valiant  service  for  man's 
good  and  God's  glory." 
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On  the  site  of  the  old  examination-stalls. 


the  duty  of  the  pulpit,  he  contends  in  T/ie  Christian  Intelligencer^ 
(New  York),  "to  exalt  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  give.pwli- 
ticians  higher  ideals  of  their  obligations  ;  to  give  them  the  concep- 
tion of  statesmanship  rather  than  political  chicanery."    We  read  : 

"This  is  an  exalted  function  which  the  Church  ought  not  to  de- 
cline to  assume.  Terence,  the  Roman  writer  of  comedies,  finely 
said,  'I  am  a  man,  and  I  deem  nothing  common  to  man  foreign  to 
me.'  This  sentence  was  part  of  one  of  his  plays  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  when  it  was  recited  in  a  Roman  theater  the  audience  burst 
forth  in  tumultuous  applause.  The  audience  that  would  not  ap- 
plaud such  a  statement  would  pronoimce  a  severe  judgment  against 
itself.  This  sentence  is  worthy  the  lips  and  pen  of  the  Apostle 
I'aul ;  it  may  be  said  with  the  utmost  reverence  that  is  not  unworthy 
the  lips  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  true  pulpit  and  every  nol)ie  churcli 
ought  to  make  this  sentence  a  part  of  its  practical  creed.  There 
are  men  engaged  in  dishonest  commercialism  and  in  impure  poli- 
tics who  arc  extremely  sensitive  when  the  pulpit  holds  up  a  high 
moral  standard  in  either  commerce  or  politics.  These  men  im- 
mediately become  extremely  sensitive  about  the  dignity  of  the  pul- 
pit. They  declare  that  'jiastors  should  jjreacli  the  simijjc  {H)spel.' 
It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  simple  Gospel.'  Does  not  the  (iospel 
make  for  the  l)est  interests  of  the  human  race  and  the  highest  glory 
of  (jod  .''  That  is  a  dwarfed,  unmanly,  uncliristian  (iospel  which 
refuses  to  put  on  its  armor  and  fight  for  truth  and  (iod.  There  is 
no  interest  of  the  human  race  regarding  whicli  the  jjulpit  can  afford 
to  be  silent.  When  the  pulpit  refuses  to  rebuke  evil  in  commercial, 
.social,  or  political  life,  it  is  false  alike  to  patriotism  and  religion. 
The  whole  conception  of  the  Church  has  widened  greatly  with  the 
process  of  the  suns;  but  this  conception  still  needs  great  enlarge- 
ment. Some  portions  of  our  great  churches  should  be  open  every 
hour  of  tlieday  and  every  evening  of  the.week  for  lectures  on  labor 
and  capital,  on  history  and  literature,  on  science  and  religion.  It 
is  sinful  that  these  great  buildings  should  be  used  only  a  few  hours 
each  week.  The  Church  must  stand  for  civic,  commercial,  politi- 
cal, and  personal  righteousness.  She  must  lift  up  her  voice  against 
evil  wherever  it  is  found,  and  in  whatever  form  it  appears.     The 


A   BLOW  TO  IDOL-WORSHIP   IN    CHINA 

/"""^NKof  the  most  potent  causes  of  missionary  persecution  in 
^-^  China  has  been  removed  by  a  proclamation  issued  last  luly. 
The  \'iceroy  of  Fuchau  at  that  time  uttered  a  prohibition  against 
idol  processions,  the  significance  of  which  act,  says  the  editor  of 
T/ie  Afissionary  Review  of  the  //VW</ (November),  is  far  more 
important  than  the  casual  reader  in  for- 
eign countries  knows.  He  enlarges  in 
these  words : 

"The  native  Christians  of  China  at 
large  have  had  to  appeal  more  frequently 
throughout  the  country  from  persecution 
because  they  could  not,  as  Christians, 
contribute  to  idol-worship  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  The  strongest  oppo- 
nents, even  Christian  missionaries,  could 
not  say  more  against  the  system  of  idol 
services  than  is  here  said  by  the  Chinese 
official  of  Chekiang  and  Fuhkian.  Tlie 
proclamation  prohibits  solicitation  to  all 
such  services  and  processions  under  se- 
vere penalties.  The  charges  made  against 
the  seekers  of  contributions  to  proces- 
sions of  idols  in  the  country  are  downright 
and  plain.  This  is  now  in  force  over 
48.000.000  people  in  these  two  provinces. 
The  \'iceroy  has  not  chosen  to  say 
that  Christians  may  not  be  required 
to  pay  idol  money,  but,  without  men- 
tioning Christians  at  all,  has  gone 
thoroughly  in  the  matter,  and  forbidden 
the  holding  of  such  services  altogether.  He  has  thereby  also 
looktd  into  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  and  has 
forbidden  their  being  observed  at  all,  not  raising  the  question 
of  their  support  with  or  without  effort.  Tiiis  cuts  at  the  root  of  the 
matter.  In  localities  all  over  the  country  Christians  were  beaten, 
their  crops  destroyed,  their  cattle  killed,  houses  looted,  chapels 
destroyed,  the  people  driven  away  from  their  homes  and  native 
places,  because  they  would  not  contribute  to  these  idol  services, 
exemption  from  which  is  secured  to  them  by  all  treaties  made  by 
China  with  the  foreign  Powers.  Never  until  the  present  time  has 
there  been  such  a  sweeping  prohibition  issued  anywhere  in  China." 


WHAT  JEWS  THINK  OF  ZANGWILL'S 
PLAY 

'"T^HK  tiieatrical  season  has  brought  forward  a  play  bearing  upon 
A  the  Jewish  question  in  .America.  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  is  the 
author,  and  his  drama,  "The  Melting-Fot,"  symbolizes  the  state  of 
society  in  this  country.  His  thesis  is  said  to  be  that  "the  hope  of 
his  own  people  lies  in  their  being  completely  absorbed  by  the 
.American  nation  through  marriage,"  involving,  of  course,  the 
"utter  obliteration  of  their  race  history,  their  religion,  and  those 
separate  institutions  whicli  they  have  cherished  for  forty  centuries." 
The  interest  of  this  play  for  the  Jewish  press  is  naturally  greater 
as  a  propaganda  than  as  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  Bernard  (i.  Richards, 
writing  in  The  American  Ih'l>re7^<  (New  York),  gives  expression 
to  these  sentiments  : 

"  'The  Melling-I'ot  "  is  certainly  lighted  by  the  intellectual  fires 
of  a  (iod-given  genius,  and  that  is  all  the  worse  for  you  and  me, 
brother,  who  are  to  be  cast  into  and  dis.solved  in  the  crucible. 
With  the  lax  insistence  upon  reality  of  certain  American  canons  of 
art,  the  lack  of  verisimilitude  may  not  trouble  the  critics  half  as 
much  as  it  will  console  us,  whose  interest  in  the  play  is  other  than 
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tluit  of  mere  dramatic  criticism.  The  critics  may  object  to  the 
'teiulenz  '  of  the  piece  on  the  ground  that  it  impairs  the  dramatic 
action,  but  I  feel  impelled  to  object  to  the  play  on  account  of  its 
"tenilen/."  If  not  into  the  crucible,  1  have  at  any  rate  been  cast 
into  a  great  perplexity.  .\  play  with  a  purjiose  was  enacted  before 
me,  but  I  could  not  follmv  its  drift. 

"  I  have  been  observinjj  things  Jewish  in  America  for  some  years 
and  1  have  always  thought  that  we  were  Americanizing  too  fast 
and  that  we  were  too  slow  in  preserving  those  elements  of  Judaism 
which  would  lend  color  to  our  lite  and  make  of  us  the  l)est  kind  of 
ci>nlribution  to  the  American  manhood.  J^ui'itf  Omxaiio  .speaks 
much  of  the  soul,  especially  his  soul,  but  says  nothing  of  its  means 
of  sustenance,  and  the  Jewish  soul  has  its  special  needs  which  are 
not  provided  in  the  mere  melting  of  races.  The  American  of  the 
future,  as  far  as  I  can  now  think,  will  have  his  cinncli  and  will  be 
either  a  I'nitarian,  an  Episcopalian,  a  IMesbyterian.  Methodist,  or 
Catholic.  What  spiritual  identity  will  tlie  Jew  have  when  he 
emerges  out  of  the  'melting-pot'.'  1  inter  from  Qtiixano's  \\^-a.\)- 
sodies  that  the  Jew  will  no  longer  be  a  Jew. 

"My  quarrel  is  mainly  with  him,  his  word  and  ids  thought.  I 
protest  against  his  pronouncement  of  our  doom.  Even  all  the  hor- 
rors of  Kishineff  should  not  have  driven  a  young  Russian  Jew  of 
high  intellectual  faculties  into  the  camp  of  those  Christian  gentle- 
men of  the  Jewish  Reform  pulpit,  who  wish  the  defenseless  to  be 
first  to  di.sarm,  who  counsel  the  hated  to  be  first  to  offer  love,  who 
require  of  the  weak  to  give  their  strength  toward  the  l)uilding  of 
the  future  of  humanity,  who  demand  of  the  uninvited  and  unasked 
to  be  first  to  offer  to  fuse  and  melt  with  the  races  who  have  perse- 
cuted and  opprest  them.  Qitixaiio  is  a  better  American  than  any 
.American  who  has  ever  lived,  and  I  am  afraid  that  lie  has  not  yet 
taken  out  his  first  citizen's  papers." 

The  JewisJi  Exponent  (Philadelphia)  looks  witli  a  little  more 
favor  upon  the  play.     Its  critic  writes  : 

"No  one  will  wonder  who  sees  the  play.  It  is  the  triumph  of  a 
theme  so  large  and  simple  that  it  has  the  equality  of  in.spiration. 
-America  is  God's  crucible  ;  in  it  are  refined  away  all  the  dross  of 
prejudice  and  oppression  ;  here  even  the  Jew  may  forget  his  isola- 
tion and  mix  his  life  with  that  of  other  races  to  make  a  new  Zion, 
which  shall  be  greater  than  the  old  Judea  and  a  fulfilment  of  dreams 
rarer  than  those  of  the  most  zealous  modern  colonists. 

"The  two  who  typify  it  all  are  Ru.ssians — the  man  an  Israelite, 
a  musician,  a  victim  of  living  memories  of  Ki.shineff :  the  woman 
a  (ientile.  of  the  nobility,  by  nature  responsive  to  suffering  and 
intuitive  and  resolute  in  action.  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World 
is  beacon  to  them  both  ;  and  the  former  comes  as  an  orphaned  sur- 
vivor of  the  Easter  massacre,  the  latter  as  a  revolutionist  saved 
through  the  influence  of  her  father,  a  baron.  Poverty  and  wealth, 
the  tentacles  of  thousands  of  years  of  alienating  prejudice,  the  fear 
that  mutually  they  may  drag  each  other  down,  the  discovery  that 
the  father  of  the  girl  is  the  evil  master  of  the  butchery  at  Kishi- 
neff. these  are  the  withes  that  would  hold  them  apart.  It  would 
be  a  less  distinctive  drama  that  would  overcome  all  this  restraint 
and  bring  them  together  through  love  alone.  But  Mr.  Zangwill 
not  only  overcomes  it  through  love,  but  opens  before  his  two 
characters  the  interfusion  of  their  differences  in  a  life  of  spiritual 
and  racial  peace.  It  is  a  true  complement  to  'The  Children  of  the 
Ghetto.'  " 

T/ie  Jewish  Continent  (Baltimore;  calls  the  dramatist's  charac- 
terization of  America  "a  first-rate  contribution  to  thedi.scussion  of 
the  duty  of  America  in  regard  to  the  people  who  seek  to  make  it 
their  adopted  country."  It  intimates  that  in  the  future  we  shall 
have  to  look  among  people  of  tliis  race  for  tlie  true  American. 
We  read : 

"  The  growing  feeling  against  immigration  has  synchronized  with 
a  loss  of  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  real  democracy  and  of  this 
country  down  to  a  comparatively  short  time  ago,  and  an  abject  ad- 
miration for  the  wornout  things  of  the  Old  World.  Immigrants 
know  what  they  have  escaped,  and  become  here  the  real  democrats, 
loyal  and  unfaltering  Americans:  while  Americans  with  money 
yearn  for  the  artificial  distinctions  which  have  been  the  curse  of 
Europe.  Here,  says  Zangwill.  you  have  them  both,  the  American 
millionaire  kissing  the  big  toe  of  a  played-out  aristocracy,  and  a 
hard-working  host  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  what  the  greatest  of 
Americans  have  said  that  their  fellow  citizens  ought  to  be." 


A   FRENCH  VIEW   OF  OUR   RELIGION 

RELU;iC)N,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  Gallic  mind,  does  not 
appear  to  such  an  observer  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  granted  by  a  Krencit  writer,  Mr.  Marc  Debrol,  that  this 
country  is  on  the  whole  "religious,"  but  religion  here,  it  is  asserted, 
"  is  adapted  to  the  temperament  of  the  nation."  It  is  a  commodity 
of  practical  utility.  In  l.a  Grande  Ke7'ue  (Paris)  this  writer  puts 
the  question,  "Are  the  people  here  religious  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word  1 "     He  goes  on  to  answer  : 

"  No.     The  American  is  too  taken  up  with  the  practical  side  of 
life,  too  preoccupied  with  conquests  and  gain,  to  be  meditative. 


fciivrighted  by  Elliott  &  Fry. 


ISRAEL    ZANGWILL, 

Whose  new  play  proposes  amalgamation  as  tlie  solution  of  the 
Jewish  problem  in  America. 

There  is  no  introspection.  This  practical  view  is  distinctive.  It 
soon  becomes  the  characteristic  of  the  immigrants  who  have  settled 
in  the  United  States  to  make  money.  In  this  race  for  the  dollar 
the  finer  sensibilities  dry  up  ;  the  day's  tasks  take  the  mind  away 
from  thoughts  of  the  morrow  or  of  the  future  life.  .  .  .  Yet  altho 
they  lose  their  fervor,  these  'transplanted'  families  bring  with  them 
their  penates,  their  crucifixes,  and  their  icons  ;  they  keep  their  re- 
ligion, in  a  way,  yet  as  a  Frencliwoman  naively  exprest  it  :  'I  am 
devout  no  longer ;  it  is  not  in  the  air.'  " 

The  author,  astonished  to  find  that  tliere  exists  so  little  rivalry 
between  the  religions,  remarks  on  this  point  : 

"Even  members  of  the  same  family  may  belong  to  different 
sects.  .  .  .  One  religion  is  as  good  as  another  ;  /.^.,  no  one  knows 
much  about  his  own  religion,  as  religious  di.scussion  is  unknown, 
Imt  he  sticks  to  it  out  of  habit  ;  each  one  goes  to  his  church  be- 
cause it  is  the  rational  thing  to  do.  .  .  .  It  is  necessary  to  belong 
to  a  church  as  one  belongs  to  a  district,  otherwise  something  is 
lacking.  Believer  or  not,  one  must  be  'cataloged,'  one  must  ad- 
here to  some  dogma ;  without  that,  there  would  be  no  order — one 
would  almost  be  an  outlaw. 

"  Religion  is  a  social  force  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  restriction  placed  on 
the  individual's  liberty,  in  this  way,  however,  religion  loses  its 
mysticism  ;  it  almost  becomes  a  'business.'  " 

He  is  perplexed  when  he  discovers  that  there  are  no  political 
parties  dubbed  c/er/ea/  and  i-adical.     We  read  : 

"Many  are  indifferent  to  religion  ;  there  are  no  partizans.     Tlie 
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devout  are  without  fanaticism  and  the  freethinkers  without  hatred. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  animosity  between  Church  and  State.  The 
state  does  not  seek  to  monopolize  education  ;  private  schools  and 
parochial  ones  are  allowed  free  competition  ;  even  the  universities 
are  attached  to  particular  creeds." 

The  Sunday-schools  are  criticized,  but  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  is  ad- 
mired. The  latter  is  regarded  as  a  splendid  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can's liberality.  No  country,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  more  char- 
itable institutions  than  the  I'nited  States,  and  in  no  country  do 
people  give  more  freely.  But  the  writer  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
"charity."     He  writes  : 

"The  American,  like  all  lighters,  like  all  conquerors,  does  not 
know  what  pity  is.  I  have  never  seen  public  opinion  stirred  by  a 
great  catastrophe  where  many  lives  had  been  lost.  Individual  life 
is  of  little  value,  but  public  health  is  of  vital  importance.  That  is 
why  the  innumerable  institutions  are  founded — sanatoria  for  the 
I)oor,  splendid  hospitals,  and  free  dispensaries.  Epidemical  dis- 
eases must  be  prevented,  for  they  are  a  menace  to  public  health. 
The  poor  must  be  fed  and  clothed,  not  out  of  pity,  but  out  of  pru- 
dence ;  they  must  not  become  discontented  and  revolt,  disturbers 
of  the  national  peace. 

"Charity  does  not  spring  from  private  initiative;  it  is  carefully 
organized,  and  in  many  cases  by  the  churches.  .  .  .  The  individual 
makes  no  personal  sacrifice:  the  more  fortunate,  the  rich,  keep 
aloof  in  their  part  of  the  town  ;  the  poor  are  shoved  back  into 
their  hovels.  For  disease  and  misery,  if  seen  at  first  hand,  might 
shock  the  selfish,  might,  for  a  moment,  disturb  their  peace  of  mind. 
Does  one  not  pay  to  have  a  calm  conscience  .'' " 

The  author  dwells  on  the  numerous  "charitable  "  institutions, 
giving  them  the  tribute  of  his  respect,  but  he  can  not  help  deplor- 
ing "that  he  only  heard  of  one  society  woman  visiting  the  poor  in 
their  homes."     He  resumes  : 

"Altogether  the  American  is  not  a  mystic  ;  he  sees  moral  disci- 
pline rather  than  faith  and  mysticism  in  religion;  he  has  no 
dreams,  few  ideals ;  he  has  no  vague  longings ;  he  looks  for  a 
support  in  the  present  life ;  he  does  not  speculate  about  the  one 
to  come 

"America  is,  on  the  whole,  a  religious  country,  but  religion  is 
adapted  to  the  temperament  of  the  nation.  The  practical  Ameri- 
can has  made  his  faith  a  convenient  one,  inspiring  confidence  ;  it 
is  rational  and  applies  to  all,  and  contains  no  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  control  the  material  life  he  leads,  a  life  of  struggle  and  of 
progress." — Translation  i/iaiie/or'V\ui  Literary  Digest. 


A  "HOMILETIC   MEPHISTOPHELES" 

THE  acceptance  given  to  the  theatrical  presentation  of  the 
Devil  has  perhaps  encouraged  his  Majesty  to  assume  other 
guises.  The  religious  press  are  complaining  of  a  "  Homiletic  "  in- 
carnation that  seems  to  be  unblushingly  manifest.  Clergymen  are 
being  informed  both  by  circular-letters  and  by  newspaper  adver- 
tisement that  a  bureau  in  New  York  is  prepared  to  furnish  ready- 
made  sermons  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  This  form  of  industry  is 
doubtless  no  new  one,  as  nearly  every  college  man  can  recall  the 
appearance  of  a  similar  tempter  about  the  time  his  mind  was 
harassed  with  the  preparation  of  his  commencement  thesis  or  ora- 
tion. The  appearance  of  indignant  protest  from  religious  journals 
at  the  present  moment  either  indicates  that  the  industry  has  en- 
larged its  sphere  of  operation  or  has  been  emboldened  to  unu.sual 
activity.  The  Chun hnian  (New  York)  gives  the  gist  of  tlie  cir- 
cular-appeal in  these  words  : 

"A  clergyman  sends  us  a  circular  received  by  him  and  doubt- 
less by  many  other  of  our  clerical  readers.  Opening  unctuously 
with  the  address  'Dear  Brother,'  noting  that  the  (|uality  of  'pulpit 
work'  demanded  nowadays  is  higher  tlian  it  used  to  be,  while  the 
demand  upon  the  minister  for  work  of  other  kinds  is  greater,  it 
gently  insinuates  that  enforced  inadequacy  of  preparation  may 
have  much  to  do  with  diminishing  interest  and  attendance,  and 
proposes  to  come  to  the  rescue.  'The  pulpit  is  the  minister's 
throne,' says  the  circular.  If  he  is  weak  and  slipshod  there,  his 
power  is  weakened  everywhere.     Let  tlie  harassed  and  hard-driven 


pastor,  therefore,  send  twenty-five  cents  to  the  Homiletic  Depart- 
ment of  this  enterprising  company,  and  he  may  have  mailed  irk 
New  York  any  Friday  morning  'in  a  plain  sealed  envelop'  what  he 
may  use  as  a  sermon  the  loUowing  Sunday,  or,  if  his  conscience 
balks  at  that,  as  an  outline.  'We  act,'  says  the  homiletic  Mephis- 
topheles,  'as  your  secretary — consult  references,  gather  up  the 
material,  put  it  in  shape,  and  submit  it  to  you  for  inhibition  [sic] 
and  service.  We  do  more  than  the  work  of  a  secretary-.  We  select 
the  te.xt  and  outline  it.  Can  anything  be  simpler  and  more  help- 
ful .^ '  We  should  say  not.  Note,  too,  that  these  outlines  are  printed 
'in  large  typewriter  type,  so  that  the  minister  has  no  labor  of  copy- 
ing to  embody  in  his  own  work.  He  can  use  the  outline  as  it  is, 
or  interline,  add,  and  amplify  anywhere  he  pleases  with  the  least 
labor.'  Then,  too,  the  sermons  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  the 
minister  may  have  a  reduction  for  time  contracts.  It  costs  only 
$5  for  six  months,  thus  placing  'this  unique  service  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  of  ministers.'  The  Homiletic  Department  is 
further  commended  to  the  harassed  and  hard-driven  pastor  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  permit  him  to  get  along  with  fewer  books  and 
magazines  and  enable  him  to  give  more  time  to  his  parish  work. 
No  clergyman  need  fear  detection,  for  'we  shall  not  furnish  our 
service  to  more  than  one  minister  in  any  given  city  or  town.'  And, 
in  any  case,  'no  patron  need  fear  an  accusation  of  plagiarism.'  If 
he  used  a  magazine  or  book  he  might,  but  in  this  case  he  need 
have  no  qualms  of  conscience  :  '  We  sell  the  clergyman  our  work, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  use  what  he  purchases  as  seems  best  to  him.' 
Casuistical  effrontery  could  not  go  much  further." 

The  clergyman  who  furnishes  The  Churchman  with  this  circu- 
lar observes,  in  a  letter  elsewhere  printed  in  that  paper,  that  "  if  the 
literature  that  comes  to  the  average  clergyman  is  significant  of  a 
condition  or  a  demand,  one  could  easily  become  a  cynic  or  a  pes- 
simist as  to  his  calling."  "Between  secret  offers  of  whisky,"  he 
continues,  "'sent  by  express,  so  concealed  that  no  one  will  know 
what  you  are  receiving,'  clerical  agencies  that  will  get  you  a  better 
position  for  a  few  dollars,  and  now  the  offer  of  twenty-five-cent 
sermons,  .  .  .  we  are  certainly  either  a  verj'  fortunate  or  a  very 
disgraceful  set  of  men,  we  priests  and  ministers."    This  writer  adds  : 

"That  money  is  spent  in  pushing  these  things  upon  us  would  in- 
dicate that  money  is  made  by  them.  Can  it  be  possible  that  we 
have  men  in  orders  not  only  so  sterile  as  to  intellect  but  so  feeble 
in  conscience  as  to  make  use  of  such  mercenary  substitutes  } 
Surely  it  is  plain  that  here  the  hurt  of  one  is  tlie  hurt  of  all ;  that 
if  some  are  known  to  use  this  dishonorable  method,  this  humbug 
way  of  presenting  a  message  (a  message  from  New  York  rather 
than  heaven),  then  all  fall  under  the  same  condemnation.  No  won- 
der a  modern  church  so  afHicted  loses  its  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
If  the  churches  are  becoming  empty,  is  there  not  a  sufllicient  rea- 
son, when  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  ordained  heralds  are  un- 
able to  proclaim  any  gospel  of  glad  tidings  except  that  which  they 
buy  from  a  'sermonic  agency  '  for  twenty-five  cents?  It  is  cer- 
tainly cheaper  than  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  'goodly  price  * 
at  which  other  religious  bargainers  years  ago  valued  the  greatest 
of  all  personal  messages  sent  from  (iod." 

The  Texas  Christian  A<h'flcate  (Dallas)  finds  "the  brazen 
effrontery  of  these  New-York  pedlers  amazing,"  and  after  ad- 
ministering admonition  to  the  only  class  it  thinks  liable  to  be  en- 
meshed by  the  tempter — "young  men  without  experience  and  guile- 
less in  their  manner  of  thinking"— it  tells  the  following  story  by 
way  of  warning : 

"  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  once  traveling  tiirough  a  certain  rural 
district  incognito.  He  was  on  a  vacation.  He  spent  the  Sabbath 
in  an  out-of-the-way  village,  and  went  to  church  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  sermon  he  went  around  and  spoke  to  the  young  preacher 
and  exprest  his  pleasure  and  jirofil  in  the  sermon  ;  and  he  ventured 
to  ask  the  young  man  how  long  it  took  him  to  prepare  the  discourse. 
He  replied,  'Oh,  only  a  few  hours.'  'Well,'  said  Mr.  Beecher,  'it 
took  me  six  weeks  to  prejiare  that  sermon.  My  name  is  Beecher,' 
and  he  turned  and  left  the  church.  The  young  man's  predicament 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  All  such  young  men,  or 
old  ones,  for  that  mat'.er,  will  get  caught  up  with  sooner  or  later, 
if  they  wilfully  and  deliberately  u.se  the  productions  of  other  peo- 
ple. From  every  jujint  of  view  it  is  best  for  the  minister  to  be 
himself  and  to  depend  upon  himself  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  his  sermons." 
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MR.  NORTON  AS  AN   EXPONENT  OF 
LIBERAL  CULTURE 

IN  the  death  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Massachusetts,  it  is  said, 
has  lost  its  most  cultured  citizen,  and  Harvard  University  one 
of  its  most  valued  founts  of  inspiration.  Tliat  side  of  his  life  was 
emphasized  in  our  issue  of  November  30  last,  in  an  article  occa- 
sioned by  his  eightieth  birthday.  Now  that  death  has  removed 
him,  it  is  this  aspect  of  his  personailty  that  again  many  journals 
emphasize.  The  Boston  //tv-«A/ points  out,  however,  that  "his 
greatest  distinction  as  a  citizen  was  his  refusal  to  believe  that  what 
this  country  most  needed  was  flattery  from  its  political  and  intel- 
lectual leaders,  and  that  what  its  friends  or  its  critics  most  needed 
was  rhapsodic  eulogy  of  the  workings  of 
democracy."  This  journal  of  his  home  city 
continues : 

"No  doubt,  because  of  academic  seclusion 
from  the  world  of  toilers  and  responsible  ad- 
ministrators of  affairs,  he  often  misread  the 
heart  of  American  democracy  and  was  over- 
harsh  in  condemnation  of  acts  of  leaders  and 
of  collective  society,  but  his  ideals  were  dem- 
ocratic, if  his  tastes  were  aristocratic  ;  and  his 
most  pessimistic  and  caustic  comments  usually 
closed  with  a  note  of  faith  and  hope.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  English  Puritans  who  settled 
at  Ipswich.  It  was  bred  in  him  to  teach  that 
liberty  is  not  license,  but  'the  possession  of  the 
power  to  do  the  will  of  God.'  To  the  high 
ethical  ideal  of  the  Puritan  he  clung  even  after 
the  Puritan  assurance  as  to  the  being  of  God 
was  dimmed. 

"As  collaborator  with  John  M.  Forbes  and 
Martin  Brimmer  he  served  the  cause  of  union 
and  liberty  during  the  Civil  War  by  editing  a 
series  of  documents  supporting  the  Northern 
cause,  which  were  sent  forth  regularly  to  nearly 
a  thousand  editors  by  the  New  England  Loyal 
Publication  Society.  This  was  a  service  diffu- 
sive, far-reaching,  and  potent,  for  which  he 
never  has  had  sufficient  credit.  Later,  by  his 
annual  addresses  at  the  conferences  at  Ash- 
field,  he  kept  alive  the  ideal  of  a  forum  where 
high-minded  men  might  speak  their  minds 
freely  about  national  affairs.  Last  but  not 
least,  as  a  founder  and  never-ceasing  promoter  of  the  interests 
and  as  a  molder  of  the  policy  of  The  Nation,  he  profoundly  affected 
for  the  better  ideals  of  literary  and  political  criticism  in  this  coun- 
try. 'It  is  my  best  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  '  is  his  own 
verdict,  and  it  is  a  verdict  which  is  likely  to  stand.  He  saw  the 
clamant  national  need  of  truth-telling  as  to  books  and  men.  Here 
as  in  everything  else  he  stood  against  'flattery  that  corrupts  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver.'  " 

The  service  which  Professor  Norton  rendered  his  countrymen 
by  his  humanism,  his  emphasis  on  beauty,  and  his  interpretation  of 
the  cultural  ideals  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  placed  second  by  this  writer.  Such  a  placing  of  empha- 
sis is  doubtless  explained  by  the  feeling  entertained  of  Professor 
Norton  that  he  was  out  of  touch  with  the  art  of  his  age.  Upon 
this  phase  of  his  activities  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks  : 

"His  interest  in  art  has  been  that  of  the  general  scholar  rather 
than  that  of  the  artist.  To  him  art  has  been  valuable  only  as  it 
contained  the  history  of  a  period  and  reflected  its  standards  of  cul- 
ture and  morality.  His  attitude  toward  the  art  and  artists  of  the 
present  day  is  therefore  very  much  that  of  his  friend  Ruskin,  with 
whom  the  chief  significance  of  the  monuments  of  art  touched  on 
their  history  and  that  of  their  builders.  The  art  and  artists  with 
no  history  are  of  less  interest  to  such  critics,  very  naturally,  and 
indeed  Professor  Norton  has  been  accustomed  to  say  that  there 


PROF.  CHARLES   ELIOT  NORTON, 

Who  "  refused  to  believe  that  what  this 
country  most  needed  was  flattery  from  its 
political  and  intellectual  leaders." 


had  been  no  sculpture  since  the  ancient  Greeks  and  no  painters  or 
architects  since  the  great  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
Renaissance.  So  conscientious  in  his  convictions  has  he  been  that 
he  has  expended  so  much  toil  and  time  upon  the  study  out  of  which 
those  conditions  grew  as  to  be  really  unable  to  change  them  for 
any  attitude  or  doctrine  more  acceptable  to  his  contemporaries  in 
art-con  noisseurshi  p. 

"His  attitude  was  very  naturally  imprest  upon  that  of  Harvard 
University  in  its  relations  to  art,  and  the  teaching  of  art  there  has 
faithfully  reflected  his  sentiments  and  the  taste  and  practise  of 
ICnglish  artists  and  criticism  in  sympathy  with  them  rather  than 
the  modern  Frcncli  art  and  artists.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  character 
of  the  art  collections  of  Harvard,  a  character  entirely  worthy  of 
the  university  of  learning,  tho  not  accurately  reflecting  the  latest 
styles  and  taste  in  the  practise  of  the  fine  arts  or  the  most  inodern 
sentiment  of  tiie  criticism  thereof.  Always  high-minded  and  in- 
different to  personalities,  with  eye  fixt  on  the 
eternal  verities  in  art.  Professor  Norton  main- 
tained a  serene  dignity  worthy  of  the  univer- 
sity and  the  position  he  filled  there,  and  com- 
pelled the  respect  even  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  the  most  widely.  He  has  not  so 
strenuously  insisted  as  did  Ruskin  that  beauty 
should  never  be  found  divorced  from  righteous- 
ness ;  but  he  did  maintain  that  there  could  be 
no  art  of  permanent  worth  that  was  not  instinct 
with  the  dignity  of  a  high  public  purpose." 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  FOR 
WOMEN'S    CLUBS 

"\1  SOMEN'S  clubs,  says  the  editor  of  Life, 
^  *  should  spend  more  time  on  the  subject 
of  education  and  less  on  their  own  improve- 
ment. When  a  woman  spends  her  time  at  a 
club  studying  old  masters  or  French  or  English 
literature,  "she  thinks  she  is  learning  some- 
thing"; Mr.  Masson  thinks  "she  isn't."  He 
recommends  journeys  to  the  countries  that  pro- 
duced these  literatures  if  one  wishes  to  master 
their  fine  points.  "But  if  women  want  the 
public  conditions  surrounding  the  children  of 
this  country  to  be  effective  in  making  them 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  they  should  consider 
more  carefully  the  value  of  their  own  time,  and 
their  responsibilities."  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Masson,  who  lays  out  a 
career  for  women,  not  as  suffragettes,  but  as  conservators  of  edu- 
cation, writes  in  the  Montclair  Times  in  this  vein  : 

"  If  a  woman  has  children,  she  can  not  do  even  one  full  justice, 
unless  she  devotes  to  that  child  most  of  her  time  and  energy.  To 
bring  up  one  child  and  drill  him  in  the  essentials  of  life,  is  a  big 
job.  But  if  she  does  have  any  time  left  over,  she  ought  to  devote 
some  of  it  to  the  cause  of  public  education,  and  the  rest  to  having 
a  reasonable  amount  of  fun.  If  she  is  addicted  to  the  habit  of 
having  children,  they  will  doubtless  keep  her  so  busy  that  she  will 
not  have  much  time  for  anything  else  but  recreation,  and  in  these 
circumstances  she  is  certainly  entitled  to  as  much  recreation  as 
she  can  snatch  from  her  duties.  .She  can  play  bridge  if  she  wants 
to  and  read  trashy  books.  Macaulay,  who  cultivated  a  masterly 
style,  used  to  read  blood-and-thunder  novels  and  said  they  did  him 
good.  When  a  normal  woman  with  a  brood  of  children  has  got 
through  with  the  household  cares,  nothing  much  in  the  way  of 
amusement  that  is  frivolous  enough  is  going  to  harm  her;  she 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  cut  up  some.  If  she  doesn't  happen  to  be 
blest  with  children,  then  she  can  afford  to  give  her  time  to  the 
study  of  education.     She  ought  to  do  it. 

"Is  anything  indeed  more  important  than  this  ?  As  far  as  we 
adults  are  concerned,  nothing  much  can  be  done  about  us.  It  is 
too  late.  We  are  too  old  to  cure.  But  what  we  have  that  is  effect- 
ive has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  those  who  have  gone  before. 
Their  past  sacrifices  have  determined   our  present  energies.     If 
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they  had  paused  too  loii};  lo  improve  tliemselvcs  unduly,  what 
would  have  become  of  us?  it  the  nature  department  of  the 
Women's  CluLi  learn  their  lessons  right,  they  know  that  in  all  the 
grades  of  evolutionary  existence  this  law  holds  good,  and  crea- 
tures continually  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  many  of  them  volun- 
tarilv  perishing  in  order  to  render  their  service  to  the  luture." 

Mr.  Massoi\  takes  the  women's  cluh  of  the  place  where  he  lives 
and  "supposes  "  that,  had  it.  "  for  the  years  it  has  been  in  existence. 
<levoted  its  meetings  to  the  subject  of  education,  it  would  by  this 

time  be  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  information  bear- 
ing on  the  subject."  His 
further  suppositions  and 
suggestions  may  be  wel- 
comed by  the  liarrowetl 
program  committee  of 
many  another  club,  so  we 
subjoin  them  : 

"It  would  necessarily 
have  acquired  knowledge 
of  the  progress  of  the 
fresh-air  movement  in 
this  country  ;  of  the  pres- 
ent chaos  that  reigns  in 
regard  to  the  physical 
training  of  the  child  ;  of 
the  commercial  methods 
of  preparing  text-books  ; 
of  the  disputed  points 
in  regard  to  languages ; 
of  the  relation  of  psy- 
chology to  physiology  ; 
THOMAS  I.    MAssoN.  yf  the   Waning   influence 

Win.  -.avN  wmiien  should  devote  some  ol  tlie  of  kindergarten  methods  : 
time  left  over  from  bringing  up  children  'to  j,,  ^,,,,^,  ^f  j,,^  „^,^,,^. 
the  cause  of  pubnc  euucatioii,  and  the  rest  .  .  • 

to  liaving  a  reasonable  amount  ol  fun."  (juestions        in       dispute 

among  tho.se  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  No  doubt  these 
subjects  may  have  been  discust,  but  not  with  definite  purpose  in 
view. 

"To  be  more  explicit,  one  subject  of  debate  could  be  the  last 
county  examinations  in  history,  arithmetic,  and  geography  ;  the 
club  could  properly  consider  whether  or  not  these  were  inadequate  ; 
their  l)earing  on  the  .school  examinations  on  the  same  subjects,  and 
how  they  could  be  improved.  It  would  probably  develop  from 
this  inc|uiry  that  one  ol  the  great  defects  in  our  system  is  a  lack  of 
thoroughness,  and  an  undue  haste  confronting  the  pupil  at  every 
turn.  The  knowledge  gained  is  smattering.  It  is  hit  or  miss. 
There  is  not  much  time,  under  the  present  requirements,  to  have 
principles  ground  into  pupils.  How  pleasing  it  is  ft)r  us  to  know- 
that  before  a  child  enters  the  high  school,  L'nited  States  histoiy, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  are  all  completed.  To  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  (ilen  Kidge  School  is  no  different  from  others,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  in  the  catalog  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
in  New  York,  considered  one  of  the  best  .schools  in  the  country, 
this  phrase  subject  completed'  is  printed  after  arithmetic  and 
L'nited  .States  history  in  the  seventh  grade  ( njoS-9  catalog,  page 
22).  It  ought  to  be  a  great  comfort  to  all  of  us  to  learn  thai  our 
boasted  system  of  education  has  taught  a  jjupil  all  he  can  learn 
nlmut  simple  arithmetic  and  Inited  .States  history  before  the  early 
age  of  twelve.  I'erhaps  this  accounts  for  the  serene  and  blessed 
stale  of  Ignorance  that  most  of  us  dwell  in  with  regard  to  our  own 
institutions,  while  we  go  abroad  every  year  in  order,  as  one  lady 
affectionately  put  it,  to   weep  over  the  grave  of  Keats.' 

"Pursuing  these  investigations  further,  the  woman's  club  would 
doubtless  discover  that  the  average  text-book  on  history  is  prac- 
tically worthless,  because  its  vocabulary  is  entirely  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  average  child.  Indeed,  it  is  worse  than  worthle.ss.  If 
almost  invariably  renders  the  study  of  history,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies,  detestable  to  the  pujiil." 

This  writer  finds  that  "the  fundamental  defect  in  our  system  of 
education  is  this:  It  teaches  the  pupil  too  much."  Mr.  Masson 
shows  himself  something  of  a  reactionist  in  what  follows  : 

"  In  just  the  same  way  that,  in  the  age  of  Sparta,  children  had 


their  bodies  trained  for  military  discipline,  are  they  to-day  entitled 
to  have  their  minds  trained  by  the  state.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  hammering  into  them  the  everlasting  principles  of  number  and 
the  structure  of  language.  Everything  else  before  the  age  of  say 
fourteen  is  a  menace  to  the  child 

"Our  present  system  is  a  pretty  one  to  look  at.  It  is  redolent 
with  tiie  odors  of  fruits  and  Howers  and  savory  cooking.  It  is 
varnished  and  jminted.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real  thing 
that  the  highly  colored  and  articulated  toys  of  the  present  day  do 
to  the  stubby  wooden  blocks  that  the  children  used  to  make  them- 
selves and  drag  around  with  an  old  string — when  their  imagina- 
tions were  not  .stript  bare  and  robbed  of  their  right  to  work. 

"It  is  highly  ornamental,  but  worse  than  useless.  The  fact  that 
a  proportion  of  good  .scholars  come  out  of  it  is  due  to  the  genius 
of  individual  teachers,  and  to  certain  inherent  capacities  in  the 
pujiils  themselves,  which  refuse  to  be  led  astray. 

"One  reason  why  new  studies  are  being  constantly  added  to  an 
already  overburdened  structure  is  because  the  people  themselves 
demand  them.     They  think  they  are  getting  more  for  their  money." 


TO   GIVE   FRANCE  A   WHISTLER 
MEMORIAL 

WIII.S'l'LKR  is  about  to  have  a  triple  memorial  executed  by 
August  Rodin.  It  is  a  statue  in  bronze,  the  original  soon 
to  be  set  up  on  the  Thames  Embankment  in  London;  and  two 
replicas,  one  for  America  and  one  for  Paris.  This  memorial,  we 
learn  from  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  written  by  the 
etcher,  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  was  inspired  by  the  International 
Society  of  j.ScuIptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers,  of  which  Whistler 
was  the  founder  and  later  president.  The  statue  is  a  life-size  fig- 
ure of  Fame,  bearing  a  bust  or  medallion  of  Whistler.  Those  who 
have  seen  it  pronounce  it  one  of  Rodin's  masterpieces.  The 
American  replica  has  already  been  secured  by  the  city  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  through  the  efforts  of  its  art  association.  The  house  in 
Lowell  where  Whistler  was  born  has  been  converted  into  a  perma- 
nent museum  for  Whistleriana.  Mr.  Pennell  now  proposes  that 
the  third  replica  be  presented  to  France  by  the  American  people, 
and  makes  his  appeal  in  these  words  : 

"Why  could  not  America  present  this  replica  to  France.'  There 
have  been  international  e.xchanges  or  presentations  of  works  of  art 
before.  Why  can  it  not  be  done  again  and  with  great  fitness  and 
lionor  ? 

"Why  can  not  the  artists  and  the  art  students  of  this  country, 
who  owe  much  to  F" ranee,  much  to  Whistler,  much  to  Rodin,  pre- 
sent the  memorial  to  the  Republic  .' 

"France  has  done  much  for  American  artists.  We  American 
artists  in  return  have  done  something  for  France,  but  here  is  a 
chance  to  do  more,  and  we  owe  a  great  debt  still. 

"Yet  the  sum  needful  to  obtain  this  replica  and  present  it  to 
France  is  absurdly  small — $5,000  is  all  that  is  wanted.  Can  not 
the  artists,  the  art  students,  and  the  art  patrons  of  this  country 
raise  the  amount  in  a  week,  as  the  citizens  of  Lowell  did  t 

"  I  am  sure  they  can,  and  now.  for  art  triumphs  alw  ays  over  hard 
times,  o\er  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  even  over  elections.  Here 
is  a  wo!:derful  opportunity  to  strengthen  our  artistic  ties  with 
France,  and  to  honor  two  great  men— one.  Whistler,  the  greatest 
artist  America  has  produced  ;  the  other.  Rodin,  the  greatest  living 
sculptor.  In  Europe,  most  of  the  subscriptions  came  from  artists, 
art  students,  and  authors,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  loo 
often  is,  that  Whistler  was  an  author,  and  a  most  distinguished  one, 
nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  an  .American  and  among  the 
great  Americans. 

"Therefore  will  not  American  artists  and  authors  do  for  their 
own  countrymen  what  Englishmen  have  done  for  a  foreigner? 
Among  the  Englishmen  who  have  contributed  are  (leorge  Mere- 
tlith,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Edmund  (iosse,  .Austin  Dobson.  .Maurice 
Hewlett.  Sir  (iilbcrt  Parker,  Hernard  Shaw,  Sir  John  Hare,  Sir 
.Squire  Hancrofl.  .Sir  Lawrence  .Alma-Tadema,  .Sir  Herbert  Herki- 
mer, .Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  .Sir  Waller  Armstrong,  Walter  Crane, 
Sir  James  C.uthrie,  Roger  Fry,  John  Lavery,  and  hundreds  of 
others.  The  subscriptions  have  ranged  from  si.xpence  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds." 
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The  cost  of  the  French  replica.  $5,000.  Mr.  I'ennell  explain.s, 
covers  merely  the  expense  of  mechanical  work— the  buikiing  of  the 
pedestal,  and  the  casting  of  the  bronze.  For  his  services  Mr. 
Rodin  receives  nothing  ;  and  the  extent  of  his  contribution  to  this 
memorializing  of  a  great  American  artist  may  be  measured  by  the 
rate  at  which  he  is  now  compensated  for  his  creations  in  sculpture. 
Such  a  tigure  as  the  Whistler  memorial,  Mr.  I'ennell  asserts, 
would  bring  the  sculptor  at  least  $30,000.  Contributions  of  any 
amount  are  invited  and  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  care 
of  The  Century  Club,  New  York. 


DEFENDING  KEATS'S  LOVE-LETTERS 

'  I  ^  HE  question  of  Keats's  love-letters  is  once  more  launched  into 
■^  the  controversial  field  by  Prof.  Albert  E.  Hancock,  of 
Haverford  College,  who  has  called  in  question  the  censorious  re- 
mark of  Matthew  Arnold  that  one  of  Keats's  letters  to  Fanny 
Brawne  shows  signs  of  enervation,  of  lack  of  restraint,  "such  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  surgeon's  apprentice  in  a  breach-of- 
promise  case."  Professor  Hancock,  in  his  recently  published 
"  Literary-  Biography  of  John  Keats,"  asks  who  is  to  determine  the 
measure  of  a  lover's  restrauit — his  betrothed  or  his  literary  diag- 
nosticians.' He  intimates  that  in  this  particular  case"  Miss  Brawne 
should  have  precedence  over  the  professional  specialist."  He 
points  out  that "  she  was  not  ashamed  of  that  fervor.  She  preserved 
those  letters  and  bequeathed  them  to  posterity."  That  love,  then, 
it  is  added,  "must  therefore  have  had  her  sanction."  It  seems  to 
Professor  Hancock  that,  "in  sitting  in  judgment  on  this  point  the 
gifted  critic  of  the  Barbarians,  Philistines,  and  Populace  has  passed 
beyond  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  court."     Moreover : 

"  Surely  there  are  times  when  the  literary  critic  should  cast  aside 
his  academic  robe  and  be  simply  human  !  And  at  no  time  is  such 
generosity  in  better  taste  than  when  he  is  invading  the  privacy  of 
the  dead  and  reading  love-letters  in  cold  type.  If  we  do  intrude 
upon  Keats's  love-affair  and  sit  in  judgment,  let  us  confine  that 
judgment  to  matters  of  public  concern.  There  are  bounds  of  juris- 
diction for  courts  of  law.  Why  not  for 
literary  criticism  ?  Let  literary  criticism 
beware  of  the  temptations  of  Peeping 
Tom.  Let  it  read  such  letters  as  these, 
if  it  must,  with  deference  and  common 
humanity. 

"  When  Matthew  Arnold  quoted  the  ninth 
letter  he  detached  it  wholly  from  its  vital 
atmosphere.  He  cited  and  judged  it  like 
one  of  his  specimen  passages  of  the  'grand 
style.'  Love-letters,  so  detached,  may 
easily  be  made  the  subject  of  jest  or  cen- 
sure. Now  this  ninth  letter,  it  chances, 
came  with  the  Roberts  collection  into  the 
possession  of  Haverford  College.  And  as 
we  hold  that  human  document  in  hand, 
look  upon  the  page,  revive  in  imagination 
the  tigure  of  Keats,  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment  and  the  darkness  that  was 
closing  around  him,  we  can  not,  with  any 
decency,  think  of  it  as  on  the  level  of  cheap 
scandal.  The  sheet  is  stainless,  without 
blot  or  scratch.  The  handwriting  is  clear, 
regular,  measured  ;  it  has  the  neatness  of 
the  copy-book.  jKeats,  when  he  wrote, 
was  at  his  lodgings  in  College  Street.  He 
had  just  returned  to  London  and  his  'herte 
mine '  after  a  long  absence  at  Shanklin 
and  Winchester,  where,  with  steaming  ex- 
hausting speed,  he  had  written  the  trag- 
edy of  'Otho  the  Great.'  That  work  was 
done  ;  he  was  home  again  for  relaxation 
and  love. 

"Note  this.  He  was  yielding  to  love  in 
life  just  as  he  yielded  to  love  in  poetry. 
It  was  'an  ardent  listlessness,'  a  luxury  of 


PROF.   ALBERT   E.   HANCOCK, 

Who  combats  the  position  taken  by 
Matthew  Arnold  that  Keats's  love-letters 
are  "  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
surgeon's  apprentice  in  a  breach-of- 
promise  case.'' 


Courtesy  o£  Houzhton,  Mifflin  4  Co. 

SILHOUETTE    OF   FANNV   BRAWNE, 

To  whom  Keats's  ardent  love-letters  were  addrest, 


enjoyment   in  repose.       He  was  in    one  of  tiiose   intense  moods 
which  we  all  applaud  in  his  verse, 

Now  more  tlian  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die ; 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain. 

"Visualize  this  situation.  '  \ou  have  al)sorI)ed  me,'  he  writes. 
'  I  have  a  sensation  at  the 
present  moment  as  tho  I  was 
dissolving.  I  should  be  mis- 
erable without  the  hope  of 
.soon  seeing  you.'  Just  at  this 
instant  the  door  open.s — a  let- 
ter is  handed  to  him — he  opens 
and  reads — it  is  from  Miss 
Brawne.  .She  is  aware  that 
love  is  a  torment  to  him  and 
suggests  that  he  would  be 
happier  if  they  did  not  often 
see  each  other.  Immediately 
from  liis  tingling  emotion 
comes  the  absolute  protest. 
'Your  note  came  in  here,'  he 
continues.  '  I  can  not  be  hap- 
pier away  from  you,  'Tis 
richer  than  an  Argosy  of 
Pearls.  Do  not  threat  me 
even  in  jest.  I  have  been 
astonished  that  men  have  died 
martyrs  for  religion.  ...  I 
could  be  martyred  for  my  re- 
ligion. Love  is  my  religion — 
I  could  die  for  that.  I  could 
die  for  you.' " 

Professor  Hancock  appeals 
from  Matthew  Arnold  to  the 
women,  and  asks  how  many 
women  "would  regard  that 
absorption  in  love  as  indica- 
tive of  a  lack  of  character." 
He  then  turns  to  another  statement  of  the  English  critic  and  says  : 

"The  censor  refers  this  letter  to  a  surgeon's  apprentice  and  a 
breach-of-promise  case.  And  to  what 
would  he  refer  the  'Vita  Nuova'  of 
Dante?  Dante  fell  into 'so  frail  and  feeble' 
a  condition  over  Beatrice  that  his  friends 
asked  him  what  was  'wasting'  his  life. 
He  bathed  the  earth  with  bitter  tears.  He 
lapsed  into  'distraction  like  a  person  in 
frenzy.'  The  authoi  of  the  'Vita  Nuova' 
wrote:  'Ofttimes  love  assailed  me  with 
such  force  that  natight  re»taiiied  alive  in 
ine  save  one  thought  which  spake  of  my 
lady.'  There  is  a  difference  of  style,  to 
be  sure.  Dante  wrote  with  finished  for- 
mal art  for  the  public.  Keats,  little  sus- 
pecting that  an  apostle  of  'high  serious- 
ness '  would  ever  scan  his  words,  wrote 
these  artless  outpourings  from  his  heart  for 
two  hallowed  eyes  only.  The  experience, 
however,  is  precisely  the  same,  the  com- 
plete submission  of  the  mind  to  love.  It 
robbed  neither  poet  of  his  capacity  for 
doing  his  work." 

On  the  other  side  the  matter  is  taken  up 
by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  who  remarks  : 

"Difference  of  style,  quotha!  It  is 
enough  if  by  style  Professor  Hancock 
means  in  the  one  case  that  addition  of 
ideas  and  imagery  which  makes  of  the 
'Vita  Nuova'  something  utterly  different 
from  a  private  complaint,  and  in  the  other 
case  that  commonplace  exasperation  of  the 
nerves  which  makes  these  letters  of  Keats, 
say  what  you  will,  .sound  like  the  writing 
of    any    surgeon's    apprentice  read   in  a 
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police  court.  We  expect,  and  have  tlie  right  to  expect,  of  the 
poet  that  he  should  carry  some  sense  of  his  high  calling  into  his 
personal  affairs.  If  his  letters  show  neither  the  force  of  genius 
nor  the  restraint  of  breeding,  it  is  treachery  to  his  memory  to  puh- 

Jish  them 

"  In  a  matter  of  personal  taste  it  would  he  enough,  no  doubt,  to 
agree  with  Matthew  Arnold,  and  no  more  words.  But  the  question 
involved  is  a  pretty  one  and  constantly  recurrent.  It  would  not 
occur  so  often  if  editors  recognized  the  simple  fact  that  most  human 
beings  (as  most  dumb  beasts,  for  that  matter)  area  trifle  ridiculous 
when  they  make  love,  and  that  the  publication  of  love-letters  is 
consequently  almost  always  an  injury  to  the  writer— the  Brownings 
were  the  last  to  suffer  this  outrage.  The  exposed  emotion  of 
another  appears  even  a  little  absurd  unless  we  are  made  sharers  in 
it  by  the  generalizing  power  of  art." 


LITERATURE  AND  DIVORCE  IN  FRANCE 

LrrKR.XrrKK,  it  appears,  has  had  the  principal  hand  in 
molding  the  present  marriage  and  divorce  laws  in  France. 
The  changes  in  the  Marriage  Code  which  have  largely  increased 
marriage  in  that  country  "must  be  attributed  in  great  measure  to 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  public  opinion  and  upon  Parlia- 
ment by  a  number  of  adventurous-minded  authors,  among  whom 
Paul  Adam,  Marcel  Provost,  Pierre  Longo,  and  Paul  Hervieu  may 
be  mentioned."  Formerly  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  marriage 
were  so  cumbrous,  complicated,  and  expensive  that  many  of  the 
poorer  classes  resorted  to  union  lihre  rather  than  undertake  to  se- 
cure the  legal  status.  So  writes  Mr.  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  an  Ameri- 
can who  has  lived  in  Paris  and  who  is  doing  much  in  the  way  of 
interpreting  contemporary  French  life  and  letters  in  current 
periodicals. 

"Easier  marriage,"  says  this  writer,  "calls  logically  (at  least 
in  the  view  of  those  who  regard  marriage  as  a  civil  contract) 
for  easier  divorce."  He  goes  on  to  assert  that  "the  whole  modern 
French  divorce  movement  (possibly  because  the  aggressive  oppo- 
sition of  the  Church  has  here  to  be  reckoned  with)  may  be  said 
without  any  exaggeration  to  be  the  creation  of  French  men  of 
letters."  Foremost  among  these  are  the  brothers  Paul  and  Victor 
Margueritte,  of  whom,  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  Mr.  Sanborn 
writes : 

"The  literary  partnership  of  the  Marguerittes  was  ciue  to  the  fol- 
lowing accident :  In  1896,  Paul,  who  had  already  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  his  chroniques  and  by  nearly  a  score  of  volumes  of 
short  stories  and  romances,  being  prevented  by  illness  from  ful 
filling  his  literary  engagements,  called  \'ictor,  then  a  young  cavalry 
officer,  to  his  aid. 

"Victor  did  Paul's  work  so  succe.ssfully  that  no  one  remarked 
the  substitution.  By  the  time  Paul's  health  was  restored  Victor 
had  become  enamored  of  his  new  trade.  So  he  abandoned  the 
army  and  from  thence  on  they  wrote  as  partners. 

"As  collaborators,  the  Marguerittes  produced,  among  other 
works,  a  solid  and  con.scientious  'History  of  the  War  of  1870-1871' 
and  an  ambitious  cycle  of  romances  dealing  with  the  same  period 
which  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  antidote  to  the  'Debacle' of 
Kmile  Zola. 

"  It  was  in  1899,  after  an  unfortunate  marital  experience  of  one  of 
the  brothers,  which  terminated  in  the  divorce  court,  that  they  con- 
ceived and  began  the  execution  of  a  campaign  for  the  reform  of 
the  divorce  laws.  They  contributed  a  .series  of  brilliant  chroniques 
to  the  licho  de  Paris,  the  Petit  Bleu,  the  Di'peche  tie  Toulouse, 
and  the  Journal,  which  created  a  veritable  sensation  in  con.se- 
quence  of  the  special  circumstances  which  had  evoked  them.  They 
published  on  the  .same  day,  December  1,  1900,  an  open  letter  in 
the  Fiffaro  to  the  senators  and  deputies,  and  in  La  Revue  a  re- 
markable article  entitled  'Marriage  and  Divorce.'  Regarding  the 
Revue  m\\q\v,  I.a  Presse-xmX  /.a  Revue  held  divorce  symposiums, 
in  which  I.ucien  Descaves,  Abel  Ilermant,  J.  H.  Kosny,  Jules 
Rcnard,  Jules  Cases,  Georges  de  Porto-Kiche,  Henri  de  Kc^gnier, 
Pierre  Louvy,  Octave  Uzanne,  Kdouard  Kstaunie,  (ieorges  Le- 
comtc,  Mme.  Marni,  Camille  de  Saint-Croix,   Marcelle  Tinayre, 


Custave  Toudouze,  and  Emile  Zola  exprest  approval  of  their  agi 
tation.     Paul  Adam,  ffenry  Ik^renger,  Auguste  Dorchain,  Irbain 
Ciohier,  Mme.  Daniel  Lesueur.  and   Marcel  Prevost  also  came  to 
the  aid  of   their  cause  with  clironiques    in    the  principal   Paris 
papers. 

'Our  object,"  say  the  Marguerittes  of  their  endeavors  at  this 
jjeriod.  'which  was  to  arouse  opinion,  was  thus  attained.  There 
were  discussions  and  loud  ones  on  every  side.  .  .  .  The  practical 
result,  with  regard  to  which  we  had  never  indulged  in  hasty  illu- 
sions, was  zero.  A  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Apparently 
deputies  and  senators  were  happy  that  year  in  their  homes.  .  .  . 
It  was  evident  that  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate  were  determined 
to  ignore  the  broadening  of  divorce  and  would  not  budge.  A  sin 
gle  senator  and  ten  deputies  gave  cordial  responses  to  our  open 
letter.'  " 

Undaunted  by  these  meager  practical  results,  the  brothers  re- 
turned to  the  charge  in  1904.  They  published  as  a  serial  in  the 
Re''uc  (its  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  and  afterward  in  book  form  a 
novel  entitled  "  Les  Deux  \'ies  " — a  narrative  of  a  conflict  between 
tiie  religious  and  the  freethinking  attitude  toward  divorce,  in 
which  they  exposed  the  "odiousness  of  the  procedure,  the  super- 
annuated ridiculousness  of  the  investigations,  the  partiality  of  the 
judges,  all  the  creaking  mechanism  of  the  divorce  court";  and 
another  novel  "  Le  Prisme,"  disapproving  the  marriage  of  interest. 
-Mr.  .Sanborn  continues  : 

"  These  works  evoked  another  symposium  in  La  Revue  and  a 
'plebiscite'  in  Fe/nina.  They  addrest  themselves  again  to  Parlia- 
ment with  a  petition  which  they  followed  up  with  a  project  of  law 
drafted  by  Magistrate  Bulot.  They  printed  a  brochure  entitled 
'L'Elargissement  du  Divorce'  [The  Spread  of  Divorce],  which 
they  sent  to  the  senators  and  deputies. 

"  'This  time  senators  and  deputies  pricked  up  their  ears.  The 
idea  had  taken  a  step  forward  ;  the  thesis  of  divorce  had  invaded 
public  discussion,  the  small  talk  of  the  drawing-room,  the  contro- 
versies of  the  press,  the  lobbies  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  of  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg.' 

"  The  petition  was  buried  and  the  project  of  law  was  not  adopted, 
but  Parliament  paid  the  latter  the  tribute  of  taking  it  seriously, 
and  they  won  a  victory  for  one  of  the  causes  they  had  most  at 
heart  by  the  passage  of  an  act  giving  to  corespondents  the  right 
to  marry  their  accomplices. 

"The  following  year  the  Marguerittes  produced  a  play  entitled 
'  Le  Coeur  et  la  Loi,'  intended,  like  'Les  Deux  \'ies,'  to  defend  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  happiness. 

"  In  1907  they  won  two  highly  important  victories,  namely  :  a  law 
permitting  a  divorced  woman  to  remarry  immediately  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  divorce,  provided  that  three  hundred  days 
have  elapsed  since  the  application  was  admitted,  and,  in  case  of 
the  conversion  of  separation  into  divorce,  immediately  after  the 
transcription  of  the  decision  of  conversion  ;  and  a  law  (corollary 
of  the  law  of  1904  permitting  divorced  persons  to  marry  corespon- 
dents) providing  for  the  recognition  of  adulterine  children  by  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  their  father  and  mother  when  the  children 
are  born  three  hundred  days  after  the  application  for  divorce  has 
been  admitted. 

"Another  law  for  which  the  ALarguerittes  had  worked  stren- 
uously was  passed  the  same  year,  giving  a  married  woman 
control  of  her  individual  earnings  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
hitherto;  and  this  law  may  also  fairly  be  reckoned  a  victory 
for  their  cause,  since  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  divorce  has 
been  the  financial  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband.  Finally, 
in  June  of  the  present  year,  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the 
conversion  of  separation  into  divorce  at  the  end  of  three  years  on 
the  demand  of  either  one  of  the  parties. 

"The  Margueritte  brothers,  whocontinue  to  work  together  in  the 
divorce  crusade  (altho  they  ceased  a  short  time  ago  to  use  a  joint 
signature)  are  now  concentrating  their  energies  upon  the  jiassage 
of  a  law  permitting  divorce  in  cases  of  insanity.  When  they  have 
secured  that,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  before  long,  they  will  woik  for 
divorce  by  mutual  consent.  They  are  also  fervent  believers  in 
divorce  in  case  of  the  persistent  desire  of  one  of  the  parties,  but 
they  have  renounced  temporarily  their  efforts  to  propagate  this  be- 
lief in  order  not  to  scatter  their  fire.  They  are  playing  an  active 
part  also  in  campaigns  for  [other]  .  .  .  measures  whose  success 
would  render  divorce  simpler  and  easier  in  many  ways." 
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\%'.    C.    BROWN, 

Senior  Vice-President   New 
York  Central  Railroad. 


W.  A.  CLARK, 

Formerly  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Montana. 


ALEXANDER    D.   NOYES, 

Financial  Editor  New  York 
Evening  Post. 


V.  A.   VANUERLlr, 

Vice-President  National  City 
Bank,  New  York. 


THE    FINANCIAL    OUTLOOK 


INFLUENCES  THE  ELECTION  MAY  HAVE 

With  the  coming  of  the  closing  days  of 
the  Presidential  campaign,  a  vital  thought 
in  men's  minds  continued  to  be.  What  in- 
fluences would  Taft's  election  have  on  the 
business  interests  of  the  country,  and  what 
would  Bryan's?  Campaign  orators  and 
partizan  newspapers  have  dealt  much  with 
this  question,  each  after  his  or  its  political 
predilections.  The  Xew  York  Sun,  for 
example,  declares  that  "to  elect  Bryan  is 
to  continue,  if  not  to  intensify,  the  appal- 
ling business  disturbances  of  the  past  few 
years."  It  adds  that  "even  worse  than 
that,"  his  election  would  be  "to  insure  the 
return  to  calamitous  activity  of  the  scourge 
now  under  temporary  restraint  in  the 
White  House";  while  to  elect  Taft  would 
be  "to  inaugurate  a  lucid  interval  in  which 
we  may  recover  our  breath,  readjust  our 
senses,  and  renew  a  long-lost  familiarity 
with  the  conventions  of  security  and  law." 

The  Xew  York  Herald  (Ind.),  in  an  edi- 
torial article,  declares  that  "There  is  some- 
thing supremely  ridiculous  in  the  nervous- 
ness of  Wall  Street  over  the  possibility  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  election.  Radicals  in  of- 
fice, as  has  again  and  again  been  proved, 
exceed  the  most  cautious  of  conservatives 
in  their  conservatism,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  prove 
an  exception  to  the  rule."  The  same 
paper  continues : 

"If  elected  to  the  Presidency  he  would 
certainly  do  nothing  that  could  create  dis- 
turbance in  Wall  Street,  for  he  would  not 
wish  to  be  classed  as  a  panic-maker  with 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  is  pos- 
sible, indeed,  that  he  would  try  to  placate 
Wall-street  interests  even  more  assidu- 
ously than  Mr.  Taft,  whose  reputation  as 
a  safe  and  sane  man,  financially  speaking, 
does  not  need  so  much  building  up." 

As  opposed  to  The  Sun's  extreme  view 
may  be  cited  an  opinion  from  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post,  which  also  supports  Taft  and 
recently  said : 

"Two  things,  however,  may  be  accepted 
as  certain,  in  the  conceivable  event  of 
Bryan's  election.  Those  manufacturers 
who  have  announced  that  they  will  have 
no  use  for  their  employees  with  such  an 
outcome  will  presently  be  inviting  them 
to  continue  work.  The  railways,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  probably  announce  re- 
duction in  their  wage-scales — as  good  busi- 


ness policy  would  ha<-e  led  them  to  do  six 
months  or  more  ago." 

The  London  Economist,  while  sharing 
the  general  European  view  that  Taft's 
chances  are  best,  fails  to  see  "how  intrin- 
sic values  could  be  very  much  affected" 
by  Bryan's  election.  Commercial  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  continue  for  some  time 
in  this  country,  in  the  opinion  of  that  au- 
thority. It  finds  it  "difficult  to  see  how 
the  advent  of  either  Mr.  Bryan  or  Mr.  Taft 
could  alter  the  tendencies  of  trade,  which 
follow  mysterious  and  impenetrable  laws 
without  reference  to  the  triumphs  or  fail- 
ures of  politicians." 

Most  writers  in  newspapers  and  period- 
icals agree  that,  were  Bryan  elected,  the 
immediate  effects  on  prices  at  the  stock- 
exchange ;  would  be  depressing.  Thus  the 
financial  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Sun  says 
his  election  "would  undoubtedly  cause  a 
very  weak  market  at  the  opening  on 
Wednesday,  Xovember  4";  and  the  finan- 
cial editor  of  The  World,  in  supporting 
Bryan,  cites  the  banking  interests  as  of 
opinion  that  stocks  in  the  event  of  Bryan's 
election  "would  open  down  from  ten  to 
twenty  points,"  altho  "this  depression 
would  not  continue  for  any  length  of  time." 
Some  of  the  bankers,  however,  who  in  former 
campaigns  "would  have  viewed  the  success 
of  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  great  business  calamity 
confess  that  they  do  not  fear  any  such  re- 
sult this  year." 

Certain  writers  report  a  state  of  indiffer- 
ence among  certain  bankers  as  to  the  out- 
come, with  "an  unmistakable  note  of 
doubt  as  to  how  immediate  or  far-reaching 
would  be  the  influence  of  Taft's  success  in 
reclaiming  trade  to  real  activity."  Moody's 
Magazine  (October) ,  which  is  devoted  to 
financial  matters,  reporting  that  "many 
brokers  and  others"  in  Wall  Street  believe 
that  Bryan  will  be  elected,  adds  as  to  the 
effects  of  such  a  result : 

"In  our  opinion,  there  will  be  a  tempo- 
rary stock-market  slump,  a  portion  of 
which  may  come  before  election.  Aside 
from  this  it  is  hazardous  to  say  anything 
would  immediately  happen  which  would 
not  happen  should  Mr.  Taft  be  elected. 
The  country  is  not  going  to  the  dogs  in  any 
ca.se,  and  as  long  as  we  have  a  continuance 
of  the  present  tendency  toward  sound 
fundamental  conditions,  such  as  easy 
money,  good  crops,  etc.,  the  improvement 
will  continue." 


A  writer  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post, 
apparently  Mr.  Xoyes,  the  financial  editor^ 
has  taken  up  the  interesting  question  what 
would  have  been  the  results  to  business 
conditions  had  Bryan  been  elected  in  1896. 
He  says : 

"In  the  first  place,  the  industrial  boom 
would  have  come,  with  or  without  Bryan 
in  the  White  House.  The  causes  of  that 
boom  lay  far  beyond  any  question  of  legis- 
lation. It  resulted  in  part,  no  doubt,  from 
the  sudden  stimulation  of  the  world's  gold 
production,  which  would  equally  have  oc- 
curred with  McKinley  defeated;  but  the 
chief  explanations  for  it  were  the  natural 
accumulation  of  real  wealth,  as  a  result  of 
four  years  of  after-panic  economy,  and 
the  enormous  expansion  of  the  foreign  de- 
inand  for  wheat,  at  a  time  when  our  own 
grain  production  was  expanding  rapidly 
Those  influences,  too,  would  sooner  or  later 
have  played  their  part,  even  with  Bryan 
in  the  White  House." 

This  writer  adds  that  "if,  as  is  altogether 
probable,  the  United  States  had  lapsed  to 
the  silver  standard  after  1896,  our  country 
would  not  have  enjoyed  the  share  in  the 
subsequent  revival  which  it  actually  did. 
With  the  currency  on  an  unsovind  basis, 
out  of  touch  with  the  other  great  financial 
markets  of  the  world,  American  finance 
and  industry  would  have  approached  the 
great  revival  under  a  heavy  handicap." 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
here  the  views  of  bankers  who  were  re- 
cently assembled  in  national  convention 
in  Denver,  as  reported  in  the  Denver  cor- 
respondence of  the  same  paper.  Business 
and  politics  were  the  chief  subjects  imder 
discussion.  While  men  generally  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  business  future,  "their 
optimism  was  qualified  by  a  frank  ad- 
mission that  complete  restoration  will  not 
come  with  Taft's  election — if  he  is  to  be 
elected — but  only  after  a  year  or  two  of 
sane  living  and  honest  corporation  finance." 
Good  crops  and  the  defeat  of  Bryan 
"would  hasten  the  recovery  already  pro- 
nounced in  many  industries,"  but  these 
men,  "down  in  their  hearts,  were  not 
accepting  the  second  of  these  possibilities 
as  an  assured  fact,  for  there  was  just 
enough  Bryan  sentiment  in  this  conven- 
tion to  make  the  over-confident  ones  sit 
up  and  take  notice."  The  correspondent 
quoted  "one  extremely  intelligent  dele- 
gate"   as    saying,   "Bryan    in    the    White 
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House  would  not  send  the  country  to  the 
dogs  but  it  would  give  us  a  terrific  shock. 
However  much  I  may  dislike  Roosevelt 
and  the  methods  which  he  used  to  force 
Tafi  upon  the  public,  I  must  not  forget 
that  Bryan  will  always  be  Br>'an.  It  is 
folly  to  think  otherwise,  for  he  has  never 
stood  for  anything  stable."  Another  dele- 
gate, who  was  from  an  Eastern  State,  and 
"a  man  rather  better  known  than  the  one 
first  quoted,"  took  a  different  view: 

"The  country  is  bigger  than  Bryan  or 
the  men  back  of  him.  His  election  would 
not  disturb  affairs  beyond  giving  us  a 
temporary  shock.  We  must  not  fool  our- 
selves about  the  efTect  of  either  candidate's 
election.  Prosperity  will  not  come  be- 
cause of  it.  Conditions  are  bettering,  but 
the  actual  improvement  is  not  sutiicient 
to  lose  our  heads  over  it.  The  panic  was 
not  brought  about  by  one  year's  excesses; 
it  dated  back  to  the  ruinous  speculation 
of  i(;o5  and  1906.  when  high  finance  was 
making  some  bankers  as  well  as  the  stock- 

f amblers     lose     their     heads     completely, 
he  period  of  improvement  must  be  long 
drawn  out  to  do  us  any  good." 

Elsewhere  in  the  day's  news  have  ap- 
peared by  name  the  views  of  several 
prominent  men  in  the  banking  and  indus- 
trial world.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  vice- 
pre.sident  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  said  to  a  Chicago  reporter  on 
October  1 7 : 

"The  fundamental  business  strength  of 
this  country  will  assert  itself,  and  a  new 
mark  will  be  set  for  tlie  total  of  its  com- 
mercial activities  following  the  election  of 
Taft  in  November  and  the  disposal  of  the 
problem  of  tariff  readjustment.  In  this 
general  course  of  business  the  proximity 
of  the  election  has  only  a  slight  influence. 
That  largely  is  because  the  election  of  Mr. 
Taft  is  regarded  as  past  doubting.  I  think 
that  such  a  result  is  taken  by  the  business 
men  of  the  East  as  assured." 

W.  C.  Brown,  senior  vice-i>resident  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  about  the 
same  time  was  quoted  in  Syracuse  as  say- 
ing he  would  vote  for  Taft  because  he  be- 
lieved his  election  "would  bring  back  to 
this  country  the  fullest  measure  of  pro.s- 
perity,"  and  that  "within  three  months 
after  his  election  the  great  rolling-mills 
and  factories  will  be  running  to  their  full 
capacity,  and  employment  will  seek  labor 
instead  of  labor  walking  the  streets  look- 
ing in  vain  for  employment."  He  was 
opposed  to  the  election  of  Bryan  "because 
I  believe  it  would  accentuate  and  darken 
the  present  depression,  close  more  manu- 
factories, and  mullij)ly  idle  men." 

Meanwhile,  M.  E.  Ingalls,  president  of 
the  "  Big  Four"  Railroad,  which  is  apart  of 
the  .New  York  Central  system,  is  supporting 
Bryan;  his  name  appears  as  one  of  those 
who  gave  $1,000  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign fund.  Another  prominent  railroad 
president,  E.  P.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison 
system,  said  in  Chicago,  while  there  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting  f)f  the  stock- 
holders of  his  road : 

"From  a  railroad  standpoint  there  is  but 
little  preference  in  the  national  election 
this  fall.  No  matter  which  way  the  elec- 
tion goes  it  will  lake  business  conditions 
just  so  long  to  adjust  themselves." 

Ex-Senator  Clark,  of  Montana,  declar- 
ing himself  for  Bryan,  sent  a  large  con- 
tribution to  his  camjKiign   fund,  and  said 


the  business  interests  of  the  countrA'  would 
be  benefited  by  his  election,  adding: 

"To  me  the  most  foolish  thing  about 
this  cam])aign  is  the  prediction  of  the  op- 
ponents of  Mr.  Br\an  that  his  election 
would  injure  business  jirosjjccts  and  bring 
about  a  panic.  It  will  be  difficult  for  Mr. 
Bryan  to  do  more  to  disturb  business  con- 
ditions than  has  Mr.  Roo.sevelt.  I  have 
investments  in  various  jiarts  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  as  a  business  man,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  I  would  not  \ote  for  a 
man  whose  election,  in  my  opinion,  would 
injure  the  bu.siness  interests  of  this  na- 
tion. I  believe  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan 
would  stimulate  the  lousiness  world  and 
place  it  on  a  firm  and  healthy  basis." 

IMPROVED    RAILROAD    EARNINGS 

Bradstrect' s  (October  i  7)  prints  what  as 
a  whole  is  an  encouraging  review  of  the 
reports  of  railway  earnings  for  the  month 
of  September.  While  these  are  in  general 
below  those  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  in  some  cases  the  results  are 
even  better  than  they  were  then.  Roads 
operating  about  83,000  miles  report  gross 
earnings  of  $64,076,059  for  September  of 
this  year  as  against  $68,038,700  for  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  a  ratio  of  decrease  of  5.8 
percent,  and  "the  smallest  that  has  been 
reported  in  a  nine-months'  period."  In 
this  improvement  miscellaneous  tonnage 
participated  quite  perceptibly,  while  "ship- 
ments of  wheat  to  Northwestern  primary 
points  were  exceptionally  large,  and  the 
number  of  idle  cars  showed  a  heavy  de- 
crease." 

The  writer  of  the  article  concludes  that 
"the  decrease  of  5.8  per  cent,  is  not  so  bad 
when  it  is  considered  that  gross  earnings 
in  September,  1907,  expanded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  8  per  cent,  over  the  figures  for  Sep- 
tember. 1906,  when  the  gain  over  the  cor- 
responding inonth  in  1905  was  9.3  per 
cent."  He  suggests  that  "it  would  be 
fairer  to  contrast  current  earnings  with 
those  of  1905  rather  than  with  such  active 
periods  as  1906  and  the  major  portion  of 
1907,"  and  then  presents  a  table  which 
"gives  a  fairly  complete  idea  of  the  trend 
of  gross  earnings  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  permits  one  to  measure  developments 
in  1904  and  1894  "  : 

1 908  1Q07  1906  1 90s  1904  1903  1902  1894 

Dec.  Inc.    Inc.    Inc.  Dec.  Inc  Inc.  Dec. 

January...     7.5     2.4   '9.4     6.i      .1.8   10. i  7.6  12.0 

February..     9.6     2.0  25.6  t2.7      *.2    13.5  39  12.0 

March  ...  ,  14. s     8.0     9.5    10.3     0.5    14.5  ti-l  13-4 

April              19.9   16.0   11.7     8.7      4.S    '4.3  i'.2  14.3 

May       .    .23.8   iS-i    J4.7      9-5      3.5    12.0  9.0  t7.S 

June    ..       .   20.9    13.4    13.3      6.3        .6    14.1  8.1  22.0 

July  ......  16  o   U.4    J4.1      7.4      1.4    «2.3  7.S  i9.o 

AuKust.    ..  15.3      9.:    13. 1       s.l    *3.4      9-4  4.0  *.9 

September.     5.8     8.0     9.3     6.3   *4.o      7.9  9.6  5.3 

October 6.0   11. 2      5.9   *4.o      5.5  6.6  3.1 

November.      .  .       2.5      4.6     9.1    ^9.9      4.0  7.2  1.4 

December.             t4.S      .S.7     0.9  *8.o     4.6  9.4  i.i 

Year -.7127      6.9  *i4   11.5  8.0  ii.o 

♦  Increase,      t  Decrease. 

In  spite  of  this  generally  favorable  show- 
ing, there  are  a  number  of  roads  which 
continue  to  report  heavy  decreases,  among 
thein  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Illinois  Central, 
the  Southern,  the  Louisville  &  .Nashville, 
and  the  Missouri  Pacific  System.  On  the 
other  hand,  noteworthy  increases  are  re- 
ported by  the  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  Great  Northern  Sys- 
tem, the  Canadian  Northern,  and  the  In- 
ternational &  (ireat  .Northern.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  such  representative  roads 
as   the   Pennsylvania,    New   York   Central, 


Atchison,  Union  Pacific,  and  others  are 
not  included,  but  this  is  because  "these 
roads  do  not  make  preliminary  monthly 
reports."  The  following  table  is  presented 
of  roads  reporting  imjwrtant  changes  since 
September  of  last  year: 

Decrease. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio Si.i.;9.84i 

Illinois  Central 676!ist 

Southern 583^228 

Grand  Trunk 498.298 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  .       *424.i6o 

Louisville  &  Nashville 289.102 

Missouri  Pacific  System 270.000 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg 180,038 

Great  Northern  System *i74.os5 

Wabash 147,706 

Canadian  Northern *i 43,400 

Texas  &  Pacific i  25,506 

Cincinnati,  .New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific.  .        1  22,09 ' 

Mobile  &  Ohio   121.923 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western 99,604 

International  &  Great  Western *83.ooo 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 82.231 

*  Increase. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  remarks  that 
the  present  outlook  is  for  "diminishing 
monthly  decreases."  At  the  same  time 
"net  earnings  will  probably  be  of  a  more 
pleasant  character,  for  the  railways  ap- 
pear to  have  been  able  to  enforce  heavy 
economies  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  employees." 

THE  FAILURES  OF  NINE  MONTHS 

Returns  of  failures  in  this  country  for 
the  nine  months  ending  September  30, 
printed  in  Bradstreet's  (October  3),  show 
10.691  failures  with  $244,835,494  of  lia- 
bilities, which  is  an  increase  of  55  percent, 
in  the  number  and  of  no  per  cent,  in  the 
amount  of  liabilities  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1907.  "Only  twice,"  says 
the  writer,  "in  the  past  twenty-six  years, 
and  then  in  1896  and  1893,  was  there  a 
larger  number  of  failures  reported,  and 
only  once  in  the  same  jjeriod,  and  then  in 
1893,  have  the  liabilities  of  failing  concerns 
exceeded  those  reported  this  year."  As 
additional  evidence  of  the  strain  of  the 
present  year  he  notes  that  "the  percent- 
age of  assets  to  liabilities  in  the  elapsed 
portion  of  the  present  year  was  58.5  per 
cent.,  as  against  55.1  per  cent,  in  1907." 
Inasmuch  as  in  1896  the  proportion  of 
assets  to  liabilities  was  58  per  cent,  and  in 
1893  it  was  70  per  cent.,  "it  may  be  said 
there  was  a  larger  percentage  of  otherwise 
.solvent  concerns  suspending  this  year  than 
in  any  but  one  of  the  past  twenty-six 
years."  The  following  table  for  the  twen- 
ty-seven years  is  i)resented : 

/Vr  icnt. 

oj  Assets 

Xunthcr         Actual  Lin-        to  l.ia- 

Foilurcs.          Assets.  biltties.     bililu-s. 

1908....  10,691  $143. 320. 035  $244,835,494  58.5 

1907....  6.882       61.265,468  111,245.057  55.1 

1906....  6.866        44.316.174  89.522. 183  49   4 

1905....  7.421        46.224.640  87.749.938  52   6 

1904    •..  7.7i8        O2. 127. 790  I  14. 80s. 832  54 

1903....  6,898        43,668.809  88.878.695  49 

1902....  7,452        36,466,826  76.784.151  47 

1901....  7.80s         46,728,251  97.967,035  47 

1900....  7,093         41,027,586  86,754,088  47 

i890.-.  7,07s        29.230,931  65,855,218  44 

1898....  8.85s        52.742,809  102,197.887  SI 

1897- •••  9.833        65.454.923  118,484.659  S5 

1896....  11.280        99,013.765  171.350,292  58 

1895....  9,299        61.162,107  ioo.75'>.723  56 

1894...  9,251         59.707.031  110,674.034  54 

1893....  11.140  227,373.231  327.273.'09  70 

1892....  7.378        39.209.701  76.971.771  5« 

1891...  8,806        71.811.320  138,811.510  SI 

1890....  7.538        44.450.712  92.541.950  48 

1889    .     .  8.334        50.751.994  101.7s5.518  SO 

1888...  7.330        44.649.552  83,941.091  S3 

1887....  6.958        44.545.000  99.642,000  49 

1886...  7. 518        37,397.000  77.110.000  48 

■  885.     .  8.433         43,864.000  90.976,000  48 

1884...  8.303  108.452.000  195,951.000  55 

1883..     .  7.358        63.262.000  123,054.000  52 

1882....  5.307        36.542,000  71.162,000  SI 

{Continued  on  Page  bsSj 
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October  31 , 
TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST: 

Time  was  when  the  mission  of  a  trans-Atlantic  line  was  to 
minister  to  a  tide  of  travel  impelled  by  the  calls  of  commerce,  the 
love  of  adventure,  and  often  by  dire  dis tress , -the  merchant,  the 
refugee,  and  the  immi grant , -men  whom,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the 
quest  of  a  livelihood,  and  sometimes  even  of  life  itself,  drove  to 
foreign  shores.   Pleasure  oftentimes  formed  but  little  part  of  such 
a  trade.   Formerly  but  a  favored  few  traveled  for  pleasure  and  for 
education.   Today,  in  our  democracy,  such  an  opportunity  is  open 
practically  to  all.   The  Hamburg-American  Line  offers  pleasure  tripe 
within  the  reach  even  of  the  humblest  purse,  while  catering,  at  the 
to  those  whose  means  are  more  ample. 

Our  program  for  the  coming  winter  embraces  an  eighty-day 
cruise  to  fascinating  Madeira,  romantic  Spain,  the 
panoramic  shores  of  the  matchless  Mediterranean  and  the 
bril liant  Orient . 


same  time , 

CRUISE 
TO  THE 
ORIENT 


ADRIATIC 
SEA  AND 
COAST  OF 
DALMATIA 

FASTEST 
ROUTE  TO 
ITALY 

WEST 

INDIES 

CRUISES 

WEST 

INDIES 

SERVICES 

TOURS 
EVERY- 
WHERE 


Six  cruises  of  varying  duration  along  the  beautiful  and 
enchanting  coast  of  Dalmatia,  as  yet  comparatively  un- 
invaded  by  the  tourist.   Its  delightful  scenic  beauty, 
unmarred  by  travelers'  trodden  tracks,  surpasses  even 
that  of  Switzerland  and  the  Norwegian  fjords. 

A  special  trip  to  Italy  by  the  superb  DEUTSCHLAND,  sail- 
ing February  6th,  enables  tourists  to  reach  Mediterranean 
resorts  within  eight  days,  and  avoid  the  rigors  of  a 
longer  ocean  passage  in  midwinter. 

The  phenomenal  success  in  past  years  of  the  cruises  to 
the  charming  archipelago  of  the  Caribbean,  Venezuela,  and 
the  Panama  Canal ,  enables  us  to  repeat  these  trips  this 
winter  by  the  OCEANA. 

The  famous  PRINZ  steamers  maintain  our  Atlas  Service  to 
Jamaica,  Haiti,  Panama,  South  and  Central  America,  and 
afford  splendid  opportunity  for  pleasure  trips  at 
moderate  rates . 

Our  Tourist  Department  is  completely  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  most  complex  transportation  problem;   let  us 
furnish  you  with  estimates  for  any  tour  you  may  have  in 
mind  for  the  winter. 


EGYPT      The  splendid  fleet  of  steamers  we  operate  on  the  Nile 
AND  THE    afford  excellent  accommodations  for  a  tour  of  this  great 
NILE       river  and  Egypt,  with  its  marvelous  crumbling  ruins. 

In  case  one  of  our  cruises  appeals  to  you,  we  should  advise 
you  to  register  early;   for  the  number  of  passengers  is  limited  to 
avoid  overcrowding  accommodations  aboard  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, hotels,  etc.,  ashore. 

May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  furnishing  you  with  further 
information  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE, 


Resident  Director  &  General  Manager. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Why  Some  Part  01  Your  Surplus 

Funds  Should  Be  invested  In 

Public  Utility  Bonds 

Bascii  111/.. 11  >-iitty  aiii  liUial  income 
yield  Combined,  there  is  not  a  more  desir- 
able form  of  investment  than  a  properly 
selected  Public  Utility  Uond. 

The  earnings  of  consers'atively  managed 
Public  Utility  Corporations  have  great 
stability,  being  less  affected  by  business 
depression,  crop  failuiL-s,  etc..  than  those 
of  ^>erhaps  any  other  coiporations. 

In  some  States  New  \'ork  and  Wiscon- 
sin, for  example— the  I.egislatuies  have 
created  Commissions  and  conferred  upon 
tliem  large  powers  with  respect  to  the  regu- 
lation  of  Public  Utility  Corporations. 

These  Commissions  are  in  a  position  to 
render  the  public  a  most  valuable  service, 
and  to  protect  the  corporations  against  ill- 
considered  or  improper  attack,  thus  mater- 
ially adding  to  the  safeguards  which  should 
always  surround  invested  capital. 

We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  circular 
explaining  the  more  important  features 
which  will  be  found  to  always  underlie  a 
sound  issue  of  Public  Utility  Bonds 

In  addition,  we  will  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration an  offering  of  Public  Utility 
Bonds,  which  we  recommend,  based  upon 
our  many  years  of  wide  and  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  handling  of  such  bonds,  as 
one  of  the  test  investments  of  the  character 
now  upon  the  market. 

Wrilo  fopClrculnr\o.  ^50 

Spencer     Trask     &     Co. 

INVESTMENT    BANKERS 

William  and  Pine  St».,  New  York 

l;r.iiirh  Offire*  :  Alliaiu,  \.  Y.      Chifago,  111. 

.Mitnhers  New  York  Stock  Kzchauge 


A   Clean   Pipe      ^ 
At  Last!  Try  It.  .''^>'' 


This  Stylr  $100 


The  Freeman  Pipe 

Jf\»-   ^,-    ^  <.'«•,■'  .M....rl..iil 

nirhn    i.ll     mMti 

ml  nifotliie.   C'liHiiii** 

...II., n  wh.-ii  .:itur,H;.l. 

Ih.i"    the   flilire  pilM-    in 

kept  ilry.     W»  pIraiF  f  oa 

ir    rrtorn    joar    money. 

<,  in.  bent  or  Ktrninht  inl.- 

bit.      Krfnrh    hriiir.    tl. 

.nil    qunhty,  &0<t«. 

With    ntiihcr  bit,  nilver   mnunlf.1, 

"'  .1  .n.".-,  *.V  p.i.|pii.il.   Ahk  vour  duller, 

..r  ..-ti.!  .I.r.-.t.        H....klHi  Ir,-.- 
IIKKKKF.NCK:    Kirnt  ..il.,te  ll.i„k. 
THt     MIH>U>    PIPK  ro  ,  fiO  Flrtl   Street.   PtTOSKKY.  MirR 


% 


"llr<;^lurliIlt.•.-.l<•,-rti(i.•:ltc-^.•f  iH-i.i.Ml 
fiiriuith  111!  iibMolutcl)-  mife  inv.-t.! nicnt 
)i>r  iniiDc>  in  Bmall  iimouiitg.  Int.•r(•^t 
in  i.iiid  moDthh,  nuiirtiTly  or  Hi-mi 
anniKilly  a»  Ueniri'il  b>  the  dcpoMitur. 
I' lease  write  for  booklet  "  F.'" 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  fc  TRUST  CO. 

iC«ATAL(Swrnin<3M.ooo.oo  SALT  LAKE  CITY  . 


YOU  carry  fire  insurance  for 
protection  against  loss  of 
property.  What  provision  have 
you  made  for  loss  of  income  or 
your  expenses  in  case  you  fall  ill 
or  become  physically  disabled? 
Guarantee  your  income  and  ex- 
penses while  ill  with  our  Popular 
Premium  Policy. 

Write  for  Partictilars 


'irc  oiau 

SbCDilliam  $t  -  HewVork 

Of  fites  i  t>  <\1)    1 11,  p.ii  '  ,M)(   I  i )  I 


THE   FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  J rom  page  tijt/i 

Depressing  as  these  returns  may  be,  it 
is  to  be  remt  mbered  that  there  have  been 
some  evidences  of  imj)rovement  in  the  re- 
ports since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  De- 
tails by  quarters  indicate  that  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  "showed  the 
heaviest  number  of  failures  and  the  lar- 
gest liabilities,  and  that  a  .slight  scaling 
down  of  the  percentages  of  increase  has 
been  shown  quarterly  since."  A  table  is 
given  of  the  failures,  as.sets,  and  liabilities 
monthly  and  quarterly  and  for  nine 
months: 

-Vo.  of 
jailures. 

January' 1.706 

February 1,290 

March 1,191 


Assets. 

$45,344,483 

13.989.175 

10.525.234 


Liabilities. 

$64,922,450 

27,827,021 

19,057.029 


First  quarter. 


April. 
May.  . 
June. 


4,187       69,858,892      111,806.500 


1,152 
1.103 
1,120 


9,832,820 

14.296,851 

9.314.077 


22,420.010 
36,844,259 
17,71  2,000 


Second  quarter.     3,37s       33.443.748       66.976,269 


July i.isi 

August 1.003 

September 975 


11,723.291 
17.147.710 
11,152,394 


22,315,948 
25.575.197 
18,161,580 


^ 


Third  quarter  .  .     3,129       40,023,395       66,052,725 
1908,  nine  mos      10,691      143,326,035      244,835,494 

In  the  matter  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion the  returns  indicate  that  "the  largest 
proportionate  increases  in  number  of  fail- 
ures for  the  nine  months  were  in  the  Far 
West  and  the  Territories,  where  the  num- 
ber was  more  than  double  a  year  ago." 
The  writer  adds: 

"The  largest  actual  increase  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  Middle  States,  which  had  1,336 
more  failures,  while  the  South  had  i.ogo 
more.  The  increase  in  the  Middle  States 
was  60  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the 
South  was  70  per  cent.  The  Western 
group  showed  an  increase  of  46  per  cent., 
the  Northwest  of  46  per  cent.,  and  Xew 
England  16  per  cent.  As  regards  liabil- 
ities, the  largest  increase  was  in  the  Middle 
groujj,  $64,000,000,  of  which  Xew  York 
City  furnished  $50,000,000.  Every  grouj) 
showed  at  least  double  tlie  liabilities  of  a 
year  ago,  and  the  Central-Western  group 
rei)orted  nearly  three  times  last  year's 
liabilities.  Failures  in  Xew  York  City  for 
nine  months  were  more  numerous  than 
last  j'ear  by  62  per  cent.,  while  the  liabib 
ities  were  two  and  one-half  times  what 
they  were  in  1907." 

THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST 
Writing  in  The  Forum  (October),  Alex- 
ander D.  Xoyes  points  out  in  interesting 
detail  how  the  Western  States,  in  the  panic 
of  last  year,  "were  not  shaken  in  any- 
thing like  the  degree  in  which  other  com-  j 
inunities  sulTered."  The  reasons  for  this 
he  finds,  first,  in  "the  amount  of  real 
wealth  accumulated  in  that  section  dur- 
ing the  past  six  years,  which  had  removed 
it  from  the  position  of  an  indigent  bor- 
rower"; and  second,  in  the  fact  that,  "in 
the  face  of  panic  and  depression  the  West 
was  raising  fairly  abundant  agricultural 
crojis  and  selling  them  at  extremely  ])rofit- 
able  prices."  The  exchange  of  checks  at 
clearing-houses  clearly  shows  this  differ- 
ence. In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  checks  drawn  for 
the  eight  months  ending  last  August  was 
23    jier   cent,    and    ff)r    the    whole    country 

I    <M       I.OHH     of       \|>|><-til<- 

IIOKSFOKD'S      ACID      I'llOM'II  ATK 

It  iiiiiirlMlicN.  .siri'iiKlhi'iix  iiiul   liiipiirt.H    ni-w  life  and 
vlifor.    A  rj'llabie  remedy  for  the  relief  of  niTvouHnea."*. 


6% 
and  Safety 

is  ottered  to  conser- 
vative investors  in 
the  first  mortgage 
bond  investment 
described  in  our 
Circular  No.  645  R. 

SEND  FOR  IT 

Peabodv, 
Houghleling  &  Co. 

(Established     1865) 

181  La  Salle  Street 

CHICAGO 


Safe  Investments 

Our  First  Mortgages  on  improved  Farms 
do  not  fluctuate  but  are  always  worth  their 
full  face  value  pius  accrued  interest.  If 
you  have  funds  to  invest  in  tiiiietested 
securities  netting  5^2  and  6%  write  for  our 
booklet  "A"  and  descri])tive  list  of  securities. 

E.   J.   LANDER   &  CO. 

GRAND   FORKS,  N.  D.,  or 

Security    Bank    Hldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


ASSURED. 


CONFIDENCE    WARRANTED 

Favornblo  lix-ation.  pxppricnoe  nn.l 
iimpli-  rl■^'illlr<■^•»  «-njiblo  utt  to  Irrnn 
moiic\  on  the  lu.st  ri-al  ••stiitcfiecurit  v. 
nmi  pay  5  PKR  I'KMT  PKR  IKAK  on  all 
Hmall  Hums  investt-il  tliroiiith  ua  Our 
inveHlors  si.iid  uh  t'i'i  $6(1- ♦1(10  or 
more  at  a  time.  Tlu-y  may  leave  it  with 
Ud  for  11  few  moiitiiHor  for  a  few  venrs. 
They  receive  .')  per  cent  per  annum  reculnrl.*  by  c^n  ck. 
r<-<kone<l  from  tlie  day  we  rc'ceive  the  capital  to  the 
da>  tliev  witliilraw  it  We  numl.er  our  patronHl>y  th.iu- 
8aii.lH.  and  tlify  are  in  i'very  State 
of  the  Union.  Write  uh  and  we 
will  Rive  you  the  namew  of  thoiH> 
m-.-irest  to  you  who  permit  uh  to 
refer  to  them.  Fifteen  years  of 
KuccesKful  operation. 


AttelM  of  f  1.800,000 

anil  ri'Kular  superviHion  l.y  the 
>i.w  York  H.inkinK  Department 
warrant  your  conli.lpiue. 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND   LOAN   CO. 
9  Time!  Building,  Broadway,  New  York 


6 


QL    Profit    Sharing: 

^  GOLD  BONDS 

Secured  by  New  York  City  Real  Estate 

Accepted  ft*  collateral  for  loans  at  any  time. 
Principal  ami  intiTeDt  tiuaranleeil  anl  in  addition 
bon.l  li..|.lerHHhHre  in  lial  f  th.- net  profltn 

I«mi...|  in  am..unl«  of  $!«).  iim  and  SlOdO  f..r  a  xinBle 
pavini.til.  i>roii  the  easy  payinpnt  pl/m.  I'urchaHer* 
on  llie  eahi  i.ayment  plan  necure.l  aKainst  .li-fault 
in  cu«e  of  Dicknem  or  accident  by  the  ("anualty  Com- 
piinv  of  AnierlcA.  Hon. In  registered  with  the  Car- 
negie Tru-l  Co..  New  York. 

»r,lr  l„-,lav  Tot  Il.-.klrt  P.  •^Vhnt  Y.m  Oiii   P.. 
Ml  (A.    S.jt  7..1    y.nr.i  ■■ 

The  Debenture  Corporation  of  New  York 

.J.  n.  rOQHI.AN.  President 

Hr.r  A.l.iiir«l  Inilcl  St^ci  N..V7  („.,»  frtirfdl 

40  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


sk.'i  ro  nentlotj   I'hk  Litkrarv  Uioest  wnen  wrltlag  to  udvertlserc. 
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nearly  20  per  cent.,  but  "the  decrease  in 
the  Middle  agricultural  West  was  only  9J 
per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  region  bounded 
by  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  less 
than  2  percent."     Mr.  Xoyes  continues: 

"  Xot  many  weeks  ago  the  assessors  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  ])ublishcd  their  list  of 
valuations  ior  the  jiroperty  of  the  State. 
It  comprized  farm  lands  assessed  at 
Si. 204, 426. 000,  town  lots  at  $368,621,877, 
personal  property  at  $474,101,255.  and 
public-service  corporations  at  $401,161,- 
030.  The  assessment-list  mentioned  au- 
tomobiles owned  in  the  State  valued  at 
more  than  $1,000,000,  pianos  numbering 
44,000  and  valued  at  over  $5,600,000;  five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  pleasure  vehicles 
other  than  automobiles,  and,  what  is  jiro- 
foundly  impressive  in  comparison  with  the 
period  of  bankruptcy  in  the  agricultural 
district  during  1893,  $47,000,000  worth  of 
mortgages  owned  within  the  State.  With 
a  community  thus  situated — and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  farming  com- 
munities make  up  between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States — it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  merchants  should  have  reck- 
oned with  reasonable  confidence  on  an 
earl}-  resumption  of  the  purchases  w'hich 
marked  the  recent  genuine  good  times. 
Nothing,  apparently,  could  have  stopt 
the  continued  acquisition  of  great  w^ealth 
■except  a  failure  of  the  crops,  or  very  low 
prices  for  such  crops  as  were  gathered. 
As  we  shall  presently  see,  neither  event 
has  happened,  and  the  forecasts  given  out 
at  St.  Louis  at  the  opening  of  June  regard- 
ing a  revival  of  business,  in  this  .section  at 
anj'  rate,  are  in  a  way  to  be  fulfilled." 

Contrasted  with  this  picture,  Mr    Xoyes 


PRODUCE  GAS 
Hence  Certain  Foods  Not  Nourishing. 


No  matter  how  agreeable  an  article  of  food 
may  be,  if  it  causes  bloating  and  gas  in  the 
stomacli,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  nourishing. 

The  gas  thus  formed  is  liable  to  cause 
actual,  immediate  harm  by  pressing  against 
the  heart. 

An  Oregon  girl  suffered  in  this  way  until 
«lie  found  the  right  kind  of  food.    She  writes: 

•'Two  years  ago  I  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  having  health  and  strength.  After  eating 
I  had  severe  pain  around  the  heart,  and  a 
choking  sensation. 

"During  these  spells  I  had  to  sit  perfectly 
still,  the  slightest  movement  causing  in- 
creased pain.  Even  breathing  caused  such 
sharp  pain  my  heart  seemed  to  turn  over, 
making  me  take  short,  quick  breaths. 

"Night  after  night  without  sleep,  I  would 
sit  up  and  wait  until  morning,  when  the 
pains  gradually  lessened.  I  began  to  fear 
serious  heart  trouble. 

"One  day  I  was  so  miserable  the  doctor 
was  called.  After  a  careful  examination 
lie  said  it  was  gas  from  fermented  food, 
pressing  against  my  heart,  that  caused  the 
trouble — otherwise  my  heart  was  all  right. 

"His  medicine  gave  only  temporary  relief. 
I  tried  going  without  food,  hoping  I  could 
find  something  which  would  agree  with  me. 
After  I  became  quite  weak,  an  aunt  sug- 
gested Grape- Nuts. 

"The  first  meal  of  this  food  caused  no  un- 
pleasant effects  but  made  me  feel  stronger. 
At  every  meal  I  ate  Grape-Nuts  and  grew 
better  daily.  I  now  have  no  trouble  when 
I  avoid  pasty,  starchy  foods  and  stick  to 
Grape-Nuts."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read,  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  (he  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


HoAV  Can  You  Bkttbr  Inve-'st  Si. 7.5  a  Year  for 
Your  Kamily  than   hy  Suhscribinq   Now  for 


THE  52  ISSUES  OF  THE  VOLUME  FOR  1909  WILL 
INCLUDE  IN  THEIR  CONTENTS 

50  Star  Articles,  by  Famous  Men  and  Women;  250 

Capital  Stories;   1000  Up-to-Date  Notes  on 

Current  Events,   Nature  and   Science; 

2000  One-Minute  Stories;  The 

Weekly  Medical  Article, 

Children's  Page,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPIES  OF  THE  PAPER  AND  ILLUSTRATED 
ANNOUNCEMENT  FOR  1909. 


FREE 

TO 

JAN., 
1909. 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  this 
slip  (or  the  name  of  this  publication)  with  $1.75  will  receive 

All  the  remaining:  issues  for  1908,  including:  the    1701717 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Holiday  Numbers,    FIVEiLi 

The   1909  Calendar,    "In   Grandmother's  Gar-    |7Ppp 
den,"  lithographed  in  13  colors,  size  8x24  in.,    A  I\L4L> 

Then  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1909 — a 
library  of  the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

A  B  120 


THE  YOUTH'S   COIVLP^VNION,   BOSTOISr,   MASS. 


There's  a  heart-ache  In  every  lad 
who  hasn't  a  Flexible  Flyer 

The  fastest,  safest,  strongest,  ever  invented. 
A  Boy  a  sled— the  only  one  Girls  can  properly 
control.  Steers  easily  around  others  without 
dragging  the  feet— runs  away  from  them  all- 
runs  farthest.    Easiest  to  pull  up  hill. 

Saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  Winter-pre- 
vents wet  feet,  colds  and  Doctor's  bills.  Builtto 
last  of  special  steel  and  second  growth  whiteash, 
Handsomely  finished.  Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer. 

1-ook  for  the  nevir  Flexible  Flyer  Kacer- 
long,  low,  narrow,  speedy,  moderate  priced. 

Send  for  Free  Cardboard  Model  ishoiuirtg  just  hcnu 
it  steers)  and  colored  Christmas  booklet  -with  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  C  CO.,  BoxllOO  N.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Patentees  and  Sole  liiauufacturers.«i^^ 


bed. 


DED  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  light.  Blanket 
"  thick  ()uilt3  should  never  be  put  upon  the 
The  weiKht  li  depres8ine.  retains  perspiration,  causes 
niahtmnre  and  is  unhealthy.  Psiper  Itlll  llket!)  are 
warmer  than  wixden.  and  weigh  only  ten  ounces  each. 
.M  ide  of  strong  sterilized  paper,  kid  finish,  will  iint  slip. 
Cost  less  than  washing  blankets.  They  are  an  application 
of   .%    Well. known    Srl<^iitlfl<*    l*riiipipl<>. 

Worn  between  sheet  and  top  cover.  I'RICK:  St.t.OO 
\  nOZK.V,  FOB.  Cincinnati,  or  we  will  send  two 
I'mM  size  for  sample,  postpaid,  for  $1.00.  Abo  make  the 
lamoiM  ■•aper  l>i»peri«  that  Appeal  to  the 
lliotlier  of  the  lialte  to  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
iliaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled.  75c.  per  100  F.O.  B, , 
Cincmniti.  or  will  mail  ,W,  postpaid,  for  .$1.00.  If  skepti- 
cal send  10  cts.   in  stamps  for  samples  01  diapers. 

WHITELi.HV  P.^PEK  «OOD8  CO. 
nepf.  «,  CInrinnati.  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  adyertlsera. 
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Jrnprovement 
is  the  order  of 
the  ag-e^^ 

This  is  not  only  the 
Smith  Premier  mottq 
It  is  also  the  record 
of  the 


ewriler 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co..  C  Inc.) 

Svraru.sc,  N.Y.    U.S.A. 

Keeps  Cigars  Right 


■  .It'witt  lliiiiiidor 
H    clKiirH    iiikI    to- 


JIIHt 


•  noiiu)!     tf>     |.iTf<' 
l.r<-H<Tvi-  till-  (luviir  Bi) 
>  KHinliiil     to    n     K<>"'l 
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presents  one  from  the  East,  which  indus- ' 
trially  "has  been  precisely  the  drag  on 
the  process  of  recovery  which  the  West 
itself  was  after  all  of  our  previous  panics." 
He  notes  that  during  July  "there  were 
numerous  assertions  that  the  iron  trade 
was  on  the  path  of  quick  recovery.  And 
in  fact,  figures  of  the  country's  monthly 
iron  i)roduction  published  during  the  two 
ensuing  months  showed  a  reasonably  steady 
expansion  in  out]nit.  But  as  the  figures 
of  the  output  show,  this  recuperation  did 
little  more  than  retrace  the  ground  lost  in 
the  j:)rofound  depression  of  midsummer." 
In  August  the  production  reached  the 
highest  figure  of  the  year;  it  "showed  en- 
hancement of  260,000  tons  as  compared 
with  June;  but  when  the  same  figures 
were  compared  with  August,  1907,  they 
still  revealed  the  fact  that  the  output  was 
cut  down  very  nearly  one-h^llf."  The  iron 
trade  was  not  alone  in  this  disappointing 
showing : 

"Such  an  important  trade  as  dry  goods 
testified  almost  imanimously  that  where 
sales  were  made  in  any  substantial  vol- 
ume, they  were  made  at  a  sacrifice  in 
])rices  which  pretty  much  dispensed  with 
the  idea  of  manufacturing  jjrofit.  Xot 
least  of  all,  in  the  extraordinary  industrial 
incidents  of  the  year,  was  the  evidence 
that  the  decrease  of  our  laboring  popula- 
ition,  through  an  excess  of  emigration  over 
immigration,  was  continuing  up  to  the 
close  of  the  summer.  The  figures  at  Xew 
York  compiled  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies not  only  showed  that  immigrants 
arriving  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1908  were  72<S,ooo  less  than  in  the  .same 
months  of  1907,  but  that  emigrant  de- 
partures had  increased  247,000.  That  the 
outward  moxement  should  have  continued 
at  so  rapid  a  pace  as  late  in  the  season  as 
the  close  of  summer  was  of  itself  a  striking 
and  instructi\c  suggestion  as  to  the  actual 
state  and  immediate  prospects  of  produc- 
tive industry." 

AN   OPTIMISTIC   OUTLOOK 

H.  C.  Watson,  tlie  editor  of  Dun's  Re- 
view, writing  in  American  Industries,  the 
magazine  issued  by  the  National  As.socia- 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  deals  optimistically 
with  the  recovery  in  trade  conditions  that 
has  already  set  in,  and  predicts  further 
advances.  "With  undeveloped  resources 
so  numerous,"  he  says,  "and  an  agricul- 
tural area  so  vast  that  the  year's  farm 
products  alone  promise  a  value  of  over 
eight  billion  dollars,  it  is  jjossible  within 
twelve  months  to  regard  the  collapse  of 
1907  with  equanimity,  and  to  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  future  that  will 
bring  even  greater  prosperitj'  than  in  the 
decade  that  culminated  with  the  events  of 
last  year." 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  minimize  the 
extent  of  the  panic,  .since  "all  statistics 
emphasize  the  severe  check  that  was  felt," 
events  at  the  .same  time  "testify  to  a  re- 
covery well  under  way.  and  no  tedious 
con\'ali's('i'iir('   TU'cd    be    feared." 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


.00 


returned 

if  you  want — 
but  you  won't 

If  you  are  a  smoker  of  good 
cigars  enclose  a  dollar  bill  in  an 
envelope,  mail  it  to  us  and  we 
will  send  you,  express  prepaid. 


S 


SO 

anta  Gloria 


Panetelas 


A  fine  Havana  filled,  high-grade 
cigar.  Smoke  a  few,  if  you  don't 
like  them,  return  them,  and  we 
return  the  dollar.  We  have  been 
pleasing  thousands  of  smokers  for 
forty   years,  and    will   please   you. 

Perhaps  your  dealer  has  them. 
R.  &  W.  Jenkinson  C^c,  Pittsburg,  Pr. 


The  Automatic 
re-Glass  Holder 

;>  i^lllcIKalcMlaUU 
%    ^  most  convenient 

device  made  to    ' 

hold  glasses.     " 

Chain  winds  up  when  not  in  use 

ami  prevents  misla\  int;  them.  As  a 

Christmas  Present 

it  is  excellent.  Sold  by  jewelers  and  op- 
ticians or  |iost|),Ti<)  (liroit  fmni  lis.  5ik- 
ii|i.    ( M\r  tree  c:Ual(>ir  dcsiribos  ,W  sl\  Ics 

Ketcham  &  McDougall,»"-*M.id.i.  une 

\^  Est.  1832  New  York    J 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Closed  Door. 

By  Marv  Bvrt  Messer. 

How  you  have  known  her  and  not  known  her:  in 
the  midst  of  love  unutterably  sweet,  how  you 
have  believed  her  yours. 

She  is  yours,  so  much — no  more! 

Have  you  never  seen  that  look  of  hers  as  she  stood 
poised  for  a  moment,— rapt,  inscrutable,  saying 
to  love — love  even — whither  I  go  you  can  not 
come? 

—  Unfathomable  human  soul, 

Yielding  its  tenderness,  its  pity, 

Its  perfect  and  exquisite  companionship. 

Yielding  to  the  dear  tics  of  earth^ 

But  now  as  you  turn  to  her. 

Touching  her  brown  familiar  hair, 

Far  off — so  far  that  the  sound  is  almost  inaudible — 

A  door  is  faintly  closed. 

— The  Atlantic  Monthly  (October). 


The  Pathflnders. 

By  Thom.\s  Walsh. 

Over  the  hills  fly  the  schoolboys'  kites; 

The  windmills  signal  to  cloud  and  storm; 
Keen  are  the  blasts  on  the  outer  heights, 

But  the  heart  of  tha  earth  is  warm. 

Down  in  the  valleys  the  grandsires  doze 

Round  their  logwood  hearths,  each  graybeard  knows 

That  his  bams  are  filled  and  the  day's  work  done; 

In  the  vaults  is  hoarded  his  gold  hard-won; 

The  roads  are  dug  that  his  sons  may  ride, 

And  the  grime  of  the  struggle  put  aside. 

*'We  planned  our  towns."  "We  fostered  trade," 

The  elders  tell.     "We  journeys  made 

By  chartless  plains  and  seas,  and  brought 

Earth's  trophies  home."  "We  toiled  and  fought 

That  Law  might  stand."     "We  took  the  weak 

To  shelter,  taught  the  wronged  to  speak.  " 


DIDN'T  KNOW 
That  Coffee  Contained  a  Drug. 


There  are  still  some  well-informed  persons 
■who  do  not  know  that  coffee  contains  a  drug 
— caffeine. 

This  drug  is  what  causes  the  coffee  habit 
and  the  many  ailments  that  frequently  de- 
velop from  its  habitual  use. 

"  I  was  drinking  coffee  twice  a  day  but  did 
not  know  it  was  hurting  me,"  writes  a  Neb. 
lady.  "I  don't  think  I  had  ever  heard  or 
read  that  coffee  was  harmful. 

"Sometimes  I  couldn't  lie  down,  had  to 
sleep  in  a  sitting  posture  as  the  heart  action 
was  so  slow.  The  doctor  did  not  ask  me  if 
I  drank  coffee  and  the  medicine  I  took  did 
not  seem  to  help  me. 

"Finally  I  got  so  bad  I  could  not  drink 
half  a  cup,  as  the  dull  heavy  pain  around  my 
heart  would  be  worse.  I  stopped  it  for  a 
while  and  felt  some  better,  but  was  soon 
drinking  it  again,  and  felt  the  same  distress 
as  before. 

"Then  I  decided  coffee  caused  my  trouble, 
also  my  husband's,  for  he  comi)iained  of 
severe  heartburn  every  morning  after 
breakfast. 

"My  daughter  had  used  Postum  on  a  visit 
and  asked  why  we  did  not  try  it.  We  did, 
following  directions  about  making  it,  and  for 
foiu"  years  we  have  used  it  and  prefer  it  to 
coffee. 

"My  old  trouble  has  entirely  left  me  and 
my  husband  has  no  more  heartburn.  I  can 
say  from  experience  now  that  Postum  is  the 
most  wholesome  of  drinks,  anyone  can  drink 
it  three  times  a  day  without  harm,  but  with 
decided  benefit. ' ' 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  nevtr  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Greater  progress  m  playing 


'X'ECHNIQUE— mechanical  skill  in 
•^    artistic  work — is  what  bothers  most 
players  of  the  piano. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  aid  or  a  greater 
hindrance  than  the  acfion  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

It  should  not  be  the  least  bit  slug- 
gish. It  must  be  smooth,  quick,  respon- 
sive. 

But  piano  actions  are  intricate,  com 
plex. 

And  the  more  intricate  a  thing,  the 
more  imj^ortant  is  skill  in  the  making. 
You  know  this.  You  apply  it  to  some 
things.  You  don't  question  the  wisdom 
of  buying  a  fine  watch. 

Watches  average  135  parts. 

Piano  actions  7,478. 

Each  little  part  has  a  distinct  value, 
should  accomplish  a  definite  purpose. 

To  get  the  whole  as  perfectly  ad- 
justed, as  accurately  balanced  as  in  the 
Baldwin  Piano,  the  shape,  sizeandweight 
of  each  piece  of  wood,  leather  or  felt 
was  determined  upon,  experimented 
with,  changed,  special  featuresdesigned, 
improvements  made  until — 

Today  the  Baldwin  action  is  so  light, 
so  quick  to  respond,  thai  de  Pachmann, 
after  one  of  the  greatest  recitals  he  ever 
gave,  said,  ^'' J  can  play  two  such  recitals 
on  my  Baldwin  with  greater  facility  and 
less  fatigue  than  one  on  any  other  piano 
I  have  ever  used." 

A  Baldwin  Piano  would  aid  you.  Dur- 
ing the  many  hours  you  devote  to  your 
technique,  it  would  help  you  more  than 
you  can  realize  until  you  have  tried  it. 
To  test  its  action,  play  Mendelssohn's 
'  'Spring  Song. ' '  Watch  how  your  lightest 
touch  is  transmitted  without  the  slightest 
loss  of  power  or  velocity. 

Grand  Prix 
Paris.  1900 


Piano  actiotis 
average  7 ,47S  parts 


Baldwin  Grands,  $800  and  up;  Baldwin 
Uprights,  $550  and  up. 

You  may  do  this  either  in  the  Baldwin 
salesrooms  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New 
York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis, 
lyouisville,  Terre  Haute,  Denver,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  in  other  cities  in  the  salesrooms 
of  any  of  their  four  thousand  dealers. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  ^/"^T/^Z,  FEA- 
TURES of  piano  construction  in  the  Bald- 
win which  you  ought  to  know  about.  Write 
us  and  we  shall  tell  you  about  them  simply 
and  clearly.  Then  when  you  try  the  Bald- 
win, you  will  understand  and  look  for 
them,  you  will  know  why  you  like  it  so 
well.  This  puts  you  under  no  obligation 
to  us.  The  important  thing  is  to  write 
us  while  you  think  of  it. 

Grand  Priz< 
St.  LouM.  1904 


%t  MAm  fcpanj 


INCORPORATED 


From  Factory  to  Home  at 
Factory  Prices 

Goods  shipped  on  approval  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  secret  of  ten  years'  success  is  — 

More    than    one    hundred  thousand    customers 
satisfied  with  our  high  grade  furniture. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  of  library,  parlor,  hall,  dining-room 
and  bed-room  furniture. 

The  cream  of  furniture  designs  of  the  world  brought  to 
your  home  if  you  address  us  No.  61  Fulton  St. 

Enclose  1 0  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  cover  partial  cost  of  roaiLng. 


Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Mfg.  Co., 


GRAND  RAPIDS, 
MICH. 
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A  FREE  Booklet  About 
Holstein  Milk  for 
the  Convenience 
of  Every  Doctor 

fl  A  competent  physician  has  prepared  for  us  a 
monograph  concerning  "  The  Choice  of  Cow's 
Milk."  This  booklet  treats  of  milk  in  its  relation 
to  other  foods,  and  of  the  milk  from  different 
breeds  of  cattle  to  show  their  comparative  val- 
ues.    A  valuable  bibliographic  list  is  appended. 

^  Most  physicians  recognize  the  superiority  of 
the  milk  of  Holstein  Cows,  especially  in  infant 
and  convalescent  feeding.  Its  wholesomeness. 
ease  of  assimilation  and  remarkable  vitalizing 
properties  are  rapidly  becoming  known,  and  it 
has  seemed  wise  to  this  Association  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  those  physicians  (or  others) 
desirous  of  so  doing  to  get  at  the  facts  at  first 
hand.  Inquiries  for  this  monograph  are  invited. 
and  it  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

7  4    American    Bl'd'g 
Brattleboro,    Vermont 


CLASS  PINS 

Of  Character 

Bpnatiful  and  delicate  dealgnt, 
oritcinal  if  desired,  made  In  gold  or 
silver  to  taeU^fully  carry  out  anychosen 
idea.  Our  pins  are  the  standard  of  le.tdtBB  schooU, 
colleges  and  fraternities.  B  B  B  Fraternity  and 
Class  I'ipes  with  monograms  or  letters.  111.  booklet 
of  MedalH.  Pins,  Odd  Thincs  in  ('(illeRO  Jewelry, 
Fne.     Attraitivo  Offer  to  Collene  Hook  Stores. 

0.  W.M.  REISNER.  208  N.  Prince  St..  Lancaster.  Pa. 


/  V. 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

and  FREIGHT  PAID 
BOOKS  WORTH  READING 

ire  worth  preservine.  Nothing  "  lit.";  in  "  so  well, 
)ii!it  where  it  will  decorate  most  advantaKCOu.sly 
and  give  such  perfect  service  as  the 

Century  Sectional  Bookcase 

Shelves  entirely  in  the  interior;  panels  of  three-ply 
\rnccr  which  are  guaranteed  not  to  warp  or  ^plit 
The  Doors  have  cold  rolled  steel  loller  hc.-irincs, 
nork  r.moolhly,  have  lelt  cushions,  dust-proof 
joints,  and  can  be  removed  inst.intly  for  cleaning 

SIMPUCITY  and  DURABILITY 

arcrombined  with  Ixaiity  Maerial.  workmanship, 
and  finish  unsuriMsM-d  Many  gr.ides,  from  I'l.iin 
O.ik  to  solid  Mahov:any  A  Hookr.ise  th.it  has  the 
ajjpearance  of  one  solid  piece  of  furniture,  gracc- 
I  d  in  outline  and  corri-cl  m  every  detail. 

Illu-triited  rntulxtfiie  wnt  fref  on  nnueHt 
the  lul.-t   in  N...  I'J 

CENTURY  CABINET  COMPANY 

Hrrlliinal    ll<Mk»iri  tn<\   Klllni  I  alilnrU 

Ofliccand  Factory:  42  Wlllett  St.,  Fort  Plata,  N.  V. 


And  one  jx-ers  out  where  o'er  the  hills 
The  star  its  evening  rite  fulfils. 
"And  we."  he  murmurs,  "kept  alight 
The  lamps  of  faith,  of  love,  of  right; 
Through  every  valley  that  we  go 
They  greet  us  in  the  casement's  glow; 
At  dawn,  at  sunset's  touch  of  fire. 
They  speak  from  chimney,  roof,  and  spire." 

The  schoolboys  tug  at  their  broken  kites; 

The  windmills  groan  in  the  grip  of  the  storm; 
Keen  are  the  blasts  on  the  outer  heights, 

But  the  heart  of  the  earth  is  warm. 

—  The  Ave  Maria  (Octolier). 


StarliKht    Distllletlt. 

By   Hekbekt  Tre.sxh. 

Tree  by  tree  filleth. 

What  do  they  sigh  at? 
Field  by  field  thrilleth, 

Low  comes  the  fiat; 
"Let  him  that  willeth. 

Cease  from  his  riot. 
Starlight  distilleth; 

Do  thou  be  quiet! 

"  Night  the  tremendous 

Grasps  thee  and  veils  thee. 
Slow  thy  stupendous 

Intelligence  fails  thee. 

"  I,  the  star-crowded, 

Outsoar  and  outsink  thee; 
No  more  care-clouded 

Need'st  thou  bethink  thee! 

"  Let  my  primordial 

Stupor  that  seizes 
Cure,  with  the  cordial 

For  all  thy  diseases  .  .  ." 

Tree  by  tree  thrilleth — 

What  Jo  they  sigh  atf 
Sleep  the  soul  f.lleth, 

Man  no  more  uilleih. 
Starlight  distilleth ; 

.4//  earth  is  quiet. 

— The  Nation  (London). 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

>Ir.  HowcIN  at  .Monte  <'arIo.^A  new  and  pecul- 
iarly interesting  jncture  of  Monte  Carlo  has  recently 
been  drawn  by  William  Dean  Howells  for  the  New 
Vork  Sun.  Mr.  Howells  has  just  paid  the  famous 
gaming-resort  a  ^short  visit.  He  found  Monte  Carlo 
itself,  with  all  of  its  wonderful  flowers,  agreeable 
parks,  and  unsurpassable  hotels,  in  "every  way 
tempting,"  but  in  the  famous  Casino  he  found  little 
of  charm  or  interest.  He  describes  the  gambling- 
hall  thus: 

It  seems  to  open  about  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
for  gamblers  are  hard-working,  impatient  people, 
and  do  not  want  to  lose  time.  A  broad  stretch  of 
red  carpet  is  laid  down  the  steps  from  the  portal, 
and  they  l)cgin  to  go  in  at  once,  and  people  keep 
going  in  until  I  know  not  what  hour  at  night.  But 
I  think  midaftemoon  is  the  best  hour  to  see  them, 
and  it  is  then  that  I  will  invite  the  reader  to  accom- 
pany me,  instructing  him  to  turn  to  the  left  on  en- 
tering, and  get  his  gratis  V)illet  of  admission  to  the 
rooms  from  the  polite  officials  there  in  charge,  who 
will  ask  for  his  card  and  inquire  his  country  and 
city,  but  will  nut  insist  upon  his  street  and  his  num- 
hcT  in  it.  This  form  is  apparently  to  make  sure  that 
you  are  not  a  resident  of  the  principality  and  that  if 
you  suffer  in  your  morals  from  your  visit  to  the 
Casino  you  shall  not  be  a  .source  of  local  corruption 
thereafter.  They  bow  you  away,  first  audibly  pro- 
nouncing your  name  with  polyglottic  accuracy,  and 
then  you  arc  free  to  wander  where  you  like.  Hut 
probably  you  will  want  to  go  at  once  from  the  large, 
nobly  colonnaded   reeeption  hall  or  atrium  into  th.it 


«KKATIIK.\R    HritlNiJ    WATKK. 
•'Ito  i'arlty  Ium  luade  It  famoas." 
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'  E&UCATOR 
*      %      ♦      / 

Free — 
A  Box  of 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

to  prove  how  far  superior  Educator 
Crackeis  are  in  the  deliciousness  of 
the  full  grain  flavor  to  the  tasteless 
crackers  you  ordinarily  get. 

Made  of  purest  ingredients,  and 

contain  the  entire  food  value  of  the 

grain.    Sanitary   methods    of 

handling,  baking  and  p.nck- 

in  tins  insures  absolute 

cleanliness. 

A  box  of  assorted  Educator  Crackers  wilj  be 
sent  the  day  we  hear  from  you.  Order  from  your 
erocer.  If  he  won't  supply  you,  we  will.  Send 
us  his  name. 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Co,.  22fi  Tremcnt  St.,  Boston  Mass, 


jnOVIUGPlGTUBE  STORIES  WBIiTED 

Good  prices  paid  for  Interesting  Moving  Picture 
Stories -Dramatic,  Humorous  or  Pathetic.  We 
want  strong,  llrsi-class  mutter  only. 

IliiiericaiiliiuiosGope&BlograptiGo. 

11   f-:.   14th  >treet,  New    York  Citv 


Ironing  Made  Easy 

Toa  caa  obt&ln  a  better  fiDleh  on  joarfinoliDcn.  pUin 

elotbos.  flnt  «r.>rk  with  less  effort  «nj  cxpenso.  in  one- 

tourth  the  time  wquired  by  the  old  uicthud,  bj 

^^Ji.li.iJP«a»— ^ 
Heated  by  pas  or  gasoline — 
i-ont  per  hour.  Where  we 


dealer   we 


30    Dairi' 
FREE  Trial.  Writ«toda5  (or  FREE 
Booklet  ibowlDr  different  tiiei  and  ttylea. 
I  AMKBICAW  IRONING  MACHIXK  CO.,W«g  K.  Late  8l..ri»;ea(ro 


No  Matter    TAFT 
who  Wins* 


PAY  YOUR 
ELECTION  BET 
WITH  A  BOX  OF 


BRYAN 


Candies 


Voted  the  5ESr  CANDIES  In  the  Worl  J« 
by  a  discriminatlnt  Pul)lic 
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series  ci  salons  where  wickeder  visitors  than  your- 
self are  alrcaiiy  closely  seated  at  the  ohlong  tables 
anJ  standing  one  or  two  deep  around  them.  The 
salons  of  the  aeries  are  four,  and  the  tables  in  each 
are  from  two  to  five,  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  season;  some  are  trcnte-et-<|uarantc  tables,  and 
some,  by  far  the  greater  number,  are  roulette  tables. 
Roulette  seems  the  simpler  game  and  the  more  pop- 
ular; 1  formeil  the  notion  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
aristocratic  quality  in  trentc  ct  ((uarante  and  that 
the  players  of  that  game  were  of  higher  rank  and 
longer  purse,  but  I  can  allege  no  reason  justifying 
n  y  notion.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  tables  de^ 
voted  to  it  commanded  the  seaward  views  and  the 
tops  of  the  gardens,  where  the  players  withdrew  when 
they  wished  to  commit  suicide. 

The  rooms  are  decorated  by  several  French  paint- 
ers of  note,  and  the  whole  interior  is  designed  by 
the  famous  architect  Gamier,  to  as  little  effect  of 
beauty  as  could  well  bo.  It  is  as  if  these  French 
artists  had  worked  in  the  German  taste  rather  than 
their  own,  and  in  any  case  they  have  achieved  in 
their  several  allegories  and  impersonations  something 
uniformly  heavy  an<I  dull.  One  might  fancy  that 
the  mood  of  the  players  at  the  tables  had  imparted 
itself  to  the  figures  in  the  panels,  but  very  likely 
this  is  not  so,  for  the  players  had  apparently  parted 
with  none  of  their  unpleasing  dulness.  They  were 
in  about  equal  number  ir.en  and  women  and  they 
I>artook  equally  of  a  look  of  hard  repression.  The 
repression  may  not  have  lieen  wholly  from  within; 
a  little  away  from  each  table  hovered,  with  an  air 
of  detachment,  certain  plain  and  quiet  men  who.  for 
all  '-heir  apparent  inattention,  may  have  been  agents 
of  the  administration,  vigilant  to  subdue  the  slight- 
est show  of  drama  in  the  players.  I  myself  saw  no 
drama,  unless  I  may  call  so  the  attitude  of  a  certain 
tall,  handsome  young  man  who  stood  at  the  comer 
of  one  of  the  tables  and  with  nervously  working  jaws 
staked  his  money  at  each  invitation  of  the  crou- 
piers. I  did  not  know  whether  he  won  or  lost,  and 
I  could  not  decide  from  their  faces  which  of  the  other 
men  or  women  were  winning  or  losing.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  I  might  see  distinguished  faces,  distin- 
fiufehed  figures,  but  I  saw  none.  The  players  were 
of  the  average  of  the  spectators  in  dress  and  carriage, 
but  in  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  rooms,  which 
was  very  hot  and  very  bad,  they  all  alike  looked 
dull.  At  a  psychological  moment  it  suddenly  came 
to  me  in  their  presence  that  if  there  was  such  a  place 
as  hell  it  must  be  very  dull  like  that  and  that  the 
finest  misery  of  perdition  must  be  the  stupid  dul- 
ness of  it. 


Br'er  .Spider  in  N'crtliern  Nigeria.  —  Folk- 
stories  which  suggest  a  kinship  with  the  treasured 
negro  tales  of  Uncle  Remus  have  been  brought  to 
light  lately  by  a  traveler  in  Northern  Nigeria.  The 
hedgehog,  the  lion,  the  elephant,  and  the  antelope 
swap  places,  in  these  wilder  tales,  with  Br'er  Rab- 
bit and  his  friends.  The  craftiness  of  Br'er  Fox  is 
attributed  in  Nigeria  to  the  spider,  a  kind  of  thick 
brown  centipede,  a  foot  long,  v.-hich  often  causes 
alarm  by  its  serpent-like  appearance.  This  is  the 
fable  of  the  spider  as  quoted  from  Blackwood's 
Maga:ine  : 

A  spider,  it  seems,  had  occasion  to  borrow  a  sum 
of  money  A  joumey  round  to  the  generously  dis- 
jKjsed  brought  him  two  thousand  cowries  each  from 
the  cat,  the  dog,  the  hyena,  the  leopard,  and  the 
lion.  "When  pay-day  came  round,  the  spider  re- 
mained at  home  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  creditors 
in  a  certain  prearranged  order.  First  came  the  cat 
to  claim  repayment  of  his  loan.  "Hush!''  said  the 
spider.  "I  hear  a  noise  outside — it  is  a  dog  come 
to  see  me:  you  must  hide  under  this  calabash  for 
safety."  The  cat  was  scarcely  hidden  when  the 
dog,  coming  in,  made  a  similar  request  for  his  money. 
Says  Master  Spider,  "There  is  a  cat  under  that  cala- 
bash— take  him,  and  consider  the  debt  paid."  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  Just  then  a  snuffling  and 
scraping  were  heard  at  the  door.  The  third  creditor, 
the  hyena,  had  arrived.  "Don't  be  alarmed,  my 
dear  dog,  but  hide  here  till  he  has  K 't."  And  the 
spider  bustled  him  under  the  calabash.  "I  smell  a 
dog,"  said  the  hyena,  routing  about.  "Under  that 
calabash,"  the  spider  replied.  "Eat  him  up,  and 
your  debt  is  paid."  The  dog  paid  the  penalty  of 
his  simplicity,  and  all  was  quiet  once  more.  The 
hyena  was   preparing   to   leave,   when  he   heard   an 
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LIBRARY  PLANS 


Just  Issued. 

A  new  catalogue  illustrating  25 
library    interiors     from    original 
drawings,  that  cost  over  $500.00  for 
the   series.      Every  book-lover,    who 
is  also  interested  in  the  house  beauti- 
ful, should  have  a  copy,  because  of  the 
helpful  suggestions  it  contains    about   the    care  of   books  and  how 
they  can  be  properly  t  lassified  and  artistically  displayed. 

It  also  describes  ihe  three  distinct  types  of    iilob«^rnick«  "Elastic" 
Book-cases,  and  the  14  different  finishes  (dull  and  polish)  of  quartered 
oak  and  mahogany  in  which  they  can  be  obtained. 

Copy  mailed  free  on  request  to  Department  V. 

3bc  SlobcAVcrDJekc  Co.,  cincinnatl  » 

BRANCH  STORES: 

New  York.  380-382  Broadway. 
Boston.  91-93  Federal  Street. 
Chicago.  224-228  Wabash  Aveaue. 


Sample  Free 

if  yoa  will  usi;  it  «s  directed 
Old  EnKlish  Floor  Wax  is  ji. 
ia:ido  a  little  hcttfi- than  otl\pr  Val 
vax  — toinMire  that  richer, siil>- 
ueil  jiLstre.  'I'll is  wax  is  equal  l.v 
liable  for  furniture  and  inte- 
r  woodwork.  f 

Jfloor  iM^x 

\     is   most   easily   applied;    never 

'     peels   nor  shows  heel  marks  nor 

becnmes sticky      Write  for  the 

book   and  sample  and   mention 

your  dealer's  name. 
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Electricity  Now  Does  All  the 
Washing  and  Wringing 


We  now  attach  an  electric  motor  to  the 
famous  1900  Washer.  It  operates  the  wringer, 
too.  Connect  it  with  a  light  fixture,  as  you 
connect  a  table  lamp.  Turn  on  the  current 
as  you  turn  on  the  light. 

The  Washer  then  operates  just  like  our 
hand  washer,  only  you  don't  need  to  touch  it. 

When  the  washing  is  done,  move  a  small 
lever,  and  the  motor  connects  with  the 
wringer.  The  one  motor,operating  both  the 


washer  and  wringer,  does  every  whit  of  the 
work.  Please  think  what  that  means.  The 
hardest  drudgery  there  is  about  housework 
done  by  two  cents'  worth  of  electricity. 

Servants  happy;  laundry  bills  saved; 
clothes  lasting  twice  as  long.  For  the 
"1900"  does  washing  better  than  any  other 
method  known. 

Now  electricity  makes  the  washer  go. 
Doesn't  that  sound  like  a  new  era  for  women? 


Send  No  Money— We  Pay  Freight 


This  outfit  does  just  as  we  claim. 
Does  all  of  the  washingr,  all  of  the 
wringing:.  Does  the  work  better 
that!  you  can  do  it  by  hand.  Does 
it  with  less  wear  on  clothes. 

The  facts,  we  know,  seem  too 
grood  to  be  true.  So  we  propose  this: 

If  you  are  responsible,  we  will 
send  you  the  Washer,  Wringer  and 
Motor,  all  on  30  days' trial.  We  will 
prepay  the  freight. 

You  don't  invest  a  penny— don't 
commit  yourself  at  all.  Do  four 
washings  with  it.  Try  it  on  dainty 
things,  heavy  things,  everything. 
Then,  if  you  think  you  can  get  along 
without  it,  we  will  take  it  back. 

Your  30  days'  use  will  be  free. 

"You  have  no  obligation  whatever. 
Treat  us  just  like  a  dealer  who 
shows  you  a  washer.    If  you  don't 


want  It  when  the  month  Is  up. 

simply  say  so. 

But  don't  go  on  washing  in  the 
old  way  without  knowing  what  this 
method  means  to  you.  Women 
have  no  right  to  do  such  hard  work 
when  electricity  can  do  It  for 
them. 

Send  first  for  our  Washer  Book, 
to  know  all  about  it.  Then,  if  you'll 
try  it,  just  tell  us  to  send  it  on. 

Please  send  for  this  free  Washer 
Book— now — before  you  forget  it. 

A  post-card  with  your  name  and 
address  sent  to  us  today  brings  you 
the  book  by  return  »iail,  postpaid . 

Address — The  iqoo  Washer  Co., 
S23I  Henry  St ,  Bitighamton.  N.  Y. 

Or— if  you  live  in  Canada,  tcritr  'o 
the  Canadian  iQOO  Washer  Co..  _;jj 
Yonge  Street,  i  or  onto,  Canada. 
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UNDERWEAR 
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Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 
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HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 
166  River  St.  TROY.  N.Y. 
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AMERICAN  EAGLE  ROADSTER 

The  beft 
value  on  the 
market  for 
the  money. 
Shuft  drive- 
no  chains  to 
riittle  and 
<•  ()  n  8  u  m  e 
i)o  wf  r—  all 
bearings 
c-ithor  ball  or 
roller— not  a  plain  bf>ariiig  in  rntire  ear.  Especially 
adapted  to  country  romls;  solid  rubber  tlrcR.  Price 
witliout  top,  $fi.">0.  PniMimatio  Tires  extra.  Write  at 
once  for  descriptive   literature,  illustrations,  etc- 

EAGLE  AITOMOBILE  CO.,    Depf.  A,   St.  Louis 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


II  r.Mt  satiKf.ou.ry,  rilurn  it  »nd  no 
q  .'.lioiii.  noki^tl.  Daiit'  Improted  Tip 
Tup  UupMcalor  ia  the  rmult  of  86 
jrciir«'    nil  .  -- 
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of    buninMS 
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from  prn-wntlen  nnd  SO  r<ipl»»  from 
t\  pfwritten  originiil  (  l»«r.  Clrao, 
PrrlMt.  ComplHle  I'...  I.rator, 
C.ip  H7,e  (prints  »\  *e  (\(\ 
X  13  in).     Price  «pO.UU 


Thf  Kelii  P.  D.ui  l)iM,lir»torCo.,I)i.u'.I!l.i«.,113JohnSt  .  .New  York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  scrii>t  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Qel  "  linoroved."  no  tj;  i  i  r  ■  1 1  i-;i. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Blaming  the  Women  for   Creating 
Social  Distinctions 

By  John  nAi.coM  Shaw,  D.I).,  in  J  fie  I/omiittic 

Ff:'ie-.t>  for  November. 

Price,  30  ci.n;s  per  copy,  f  3  00  per  year. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  NEW    YORK. 


Is  Man  Too  Prolific? 

This  is  tlic  title  of  a  loj.-ical  and  .scientific  discussion  of 
tlie  Maltluisian  theory. 

By  H,  S.  POMEROY 

Author  of  "  The  J-.thics  n/  Atarriaf^r." 

fimtt,     I.ciitlii'ri'llf,      a.l    C't'iilH    i'oHlpald 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


JUST    PUBLISHED 

PSYCHOLOGY 


-OF- 


INSPIRATION 

BY 
PROF.  GEORGE  LANSING  RAYMOND 

Qcorge  Washington  Unncnitg 

An  Attempt  to  Dittinguith  Religiout 
from  Scientific  Truth  and  to  Harmon- 
ize ChrUtianity  with  Modern  Thought 

»r.  J.  Mark  IlnldvTiii,  Professor  of  Psycholoay. 
Johns  Ilopkins  Univorsit.v,  sa.vs:  — "'  1  tinil  it"  (f.  «..  the 
psvcholoaiciil  basis  from  which  tho  main  thought  of 
the  book  is  developed)  '    new  and  valuable." 

Hon.  Wllllntn  T.  Hurrln,  Formerly  VS.  8.  Com- 
missioner of  Kducation.  Wa^-hinKton.  U.  O.:  —  "  Studies 
in  all  lields  of  esthetics  and  literature  have  niven  him 
H  special  power  to  present  a  ureat  many  current  nliu- 
ious  questions  in  a  way  that  will  prove  aceeptiible  to 
serious-minded  people  who  find  themselves  on  the 
liorderland  between  tho  Christian  and  the  non-i;hris- 
tian  fields  of  lielief.  I  iiredicl  that  it  will  interest 
many  and  prove  helpful  to  them  all." 

Hon.  Bdwnrd  Kvt-rptt  Hnlc.  D.D. .  I.L.n., 
savs:  "In  tho  ranf;e,  only  toowide,  of  superficial  talk 
on  these  great  BUtijerts,  nobody  lias  presented  them 
from  this  i)oint  of  view.  Hero  is  an  attempt  both  to 
interpret  and  to  formulate  beliefs  which  tho  majority 
of  intellitjent  C:hristuin«  hold  F'or  many  reasons. alas, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss,  such  iicoplo  are 
not  alwavs  able  to  <'xplain  why  thi'y  hold  what  1  like 
to  call  twentieth-century  mcws  of  (Christian  life  and 
worship.*' 

12mo.  cloth,  340  pages.    $1.40  net:  by  mall.  $1.60 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.Publishers 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


A  Book  That  Every  Progressive  Teacher  Should  HtTe 

SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 

Being  the  Prize  Essays  in  a  Recent  Educa- 
tional Contest.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  M.  Greenwood.  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Prize  EKsniis  ntr  : 
The   Value  of  I'sychol- 

ogy  in  Teachiiijr. 
The  TeachitiK  of    Plio- 

IP'tlCS. 

Nature  Studies. 

The  Viirious  Methods  of 

TeacbinK  Nature. 
How  IJcst  to  (Jain  and 

Keep    Coulrol  of  llic 

Pupils. 
The  Art  of  Story-tPllinfr 

and   Its    t'ses  In  the 

Schoolroom. 
The  Place  of  Bloprnphy 

in  (iencral  Kducallon. 
How  to  Teach  Children 

to  Think. 
The      AdvantaRes      of 

Memory  Work. 

l2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St.  New  York 


The  Value  of  Word 
Study  and  How  to  Di- 
rect it. 

How  to  Develop  the 
Conversational  Pow- 
ers of  Pui)ils. 

The  Kducatlonal  Influ- 
ence and  Value  of 
Manual  Traliiinp. 

How  Best  to  Ac(|uaint 
Pupils  with  What  Is 
GolnKOuiii  the  World 

How  Best  to  Teach  Con- 
centration. 

How  Best  to  Develop 
Chanicter  in  Children. 

I'ersoniility  as  a  Factor 
In  Teaching. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years. 

At   thm   tollowlna   Kooley    Inmtltutam: 
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ominous  sound  that  sent  him  crouching  against  tha 
wall.  It  was  the  pattering  of  the  leopard's  feet  at 
the  door.  "Quick!  Under  this  calaba.sh!"  cries 
his  host,  and  the  hyena  curls  up  in  the  fatal  cache, 
only  to  meet  a  like  fate  from  his  more  courageous 
enemy.  "My  debt  is  repaid!"  said  the  leopard,  and 
ran  against  the  hon  coming  in.  .\  terrible  fight  en- 
sued, for  the  leopard  and  the  lion  are  equal  ia 
strength,  so  the  natives  say.  While  blood  and  dust 
make  havoc  in  the  house,  and  both  animals  arc  ex- 
hausting their  strength,  the  spider  is  busy  at  the 
fire.  Seizing  a  pot  of  boiling  grease,  he  pours  it 
over  the  clav^'ing  mass.  Leopard  and  lion  roll  ajart 
in  their  death  agony,  and  the  spider  has  only  to 
straighten  anil  clean  up  before  resuming  once  more 
the  humdruin  life  of  fly-catching.  No  wonder  he  is 
known  as  "Mai-wayo" — the  crafty  one. 


SHEAR  WIT 

The  frank. — "You  say   there  is  nearly  always 
something  broke  about  your  automobile?" 
"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Chuggins,  nervously. 
"What  is  it.  as  a  rule?" 
".Me." — Washington  Star. 

Impertinent. —  Me.mbek  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
Ti.w  Te.mi'er.wce  U.sion — "Did  you  write  this 
notice  of  my  lecture  on  the  Demon  Rum?" 

liuiTOK — "Yes,  madam." 

.Member  op  the  Woman's  Christian  Tempebancb 
Union — "Then  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  saying,  'The  lecturer  was  evidently  full  of 
her  subject.'  " — Judge. 

For  This  ReHef,  .Murh  Thanks. —  Knickrr — 
"Roosevelt  will  deliver  several  lectures  abroad." 

Booker  "Abroad?  Thank  goodness." — .\ew 
York  .Suit 


Not  Bad.-  .A  boy  was  asked  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence between  animal  instinct  and  human  intelli- 
gence. "If  we  had  instinct,"  he  said,  "we  should 
know  everything  we  needed  to  know  without  learn- 
ing it;  but  we've  got  reason,  and  so  we  have  to 
study  ourselves  most  blind  or  be  a  fool." — Unt- 
vvr.<:atist  Leader. 


liural  >Vlt. — As  a  countryman  was  sowing  his 
Rround.  two  smart  fellows  were  riding  that  way, 
and  one  of  them  called  to  him  with  an  insolent  air: 
"Well,  honest  fellow,"  said  he,  "  'tis  your  business 
to  sow,  but  we  reap  the  fruits  of  your  labor."  To 
which  the  countryman  replied,  "  'Tis  very  like  you 
may,  for  I  am  sowing  hemp." — The  Catholic  Xeus. 


An  Areoniplishnient. — "They  tell  me,  (Vrim- 
Icv.  that  your  daughter  sings  with  great  expression." 

"(Irealest  expression  you  ever  saw.  Her  own 
mother  can't  recognize  her  face  when  she's  singing." 

Howe  Herald. 


.K    rroltleiii. — Earnest    Female — "Professor,    I 

licar  you  are  a  great  ornithologist" 

Professor — "I  am  an  ornithologist,  madam." 
Earnest   Female — "Then   could    you   kindly  tell 

me     the    botanical    name     for    a    whale?" — Boston 

7"rcin.v<  rif>t. 


Quite  KlRht.-  Mother — "Alice,  it  is  bedtime. 
.Ml  the  little  chickens  have  gone  to  bed." 

Alice  —"Yes,  mama,  and  so  has  the  hen." 
Harper's  Hxizaar. 

Strange.  -Visitor — "Well,  Ethel,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  new  baby?" 

ICthel — "I  don't  think  he's  much — and  mama 
always  gets  such  bargains  too" — Montgomery  Ad- 
•'ertiser. 

No  Kooni  for  Doubt. — The  elderly  lady  who 
was  looking  through  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  krick- 
knacks  picked  up  a  smalt  handbag  "Arc  you  sure," 
she  in()uired,  "that  this  is  a  real  crocodile  skin?" 

".Absolutely  certain,  madam,"  replied  the  dealer. 
"I  shot  that  crocodile  myself." 

"It  looks  rather  soiled."  observed  his  customer 

"Naturally,  madam,"  explained  the  salesman. 
"That  is  where  it  struck  the  ground  when  it  tumbled 
off  the  tree." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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Satan's  Wiles. — "Now,  Willie,  you  know  I  told  ' 
you  not  to  go  in  swimming,  and  yet  you  have  been  i 
in  the  water."  | 

"I  know  it,  ma,  but  Satan  tempted  me."  ) 

"And  why  did  you  not  tell  Satan  to  get  behind 
you?"  I 

"I  did,  and  he  kicked  me  in." — Jtulgt-. 


The  Proof. — "Calling  names  don't  make  any  real 
difference,"  said  the  conservative  campaigner. 

"No."  answered  the  scientist.  "If  it  did  those  i 
Latin  titles  we  have  bestowed  on  germs  would  have  j 
discouraged  them  long  ago." — Washington  Star.  i 


Why  She  Declined. — "Really,"  said  the  stylish 
lady,  enthusiastically,  to  her  friend,  "it  is  quite 
worth  while  going  to  the  Zoo,  if  only  to  see  the  won- 
derful display  of  rhododendrons."  "Is  it?"  replied 
her  friend,  languidly;  "I  like  to  look  at  the  great  big 
clumsy  beasts,  too.  but  it  always  smells  so  unpleas- 
antly round  the  cages." — London  yews. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

October  i6. — The  Bulgarian  Cabinet  decides  to  re- 
fuse to  pay  Turkey  an  indemnity  for  Bulgaria's 
independence,  but  is  willing  to  negotiate  for  the 
purchase  of  its  section  of  the  Oriental  Railway. 

October  1 7. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  arrives 
at  Yokohama  and  is  warmly  welcomed. 
A  typhoon  is  reported  to  have  killed  over  300  per- 
sons in  Chang-chow,  China. 

October  18. — Martial  law  is  declared  in  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  owing  to  a  reactionary 
agitation  and  a  massacre  of  Jews  at  Bagdad. 

October  19. — Austria  opens  direct  negotiations  with 
Turkey  regarding  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  the  leaders  of  the  parties  in 
Bulgaria  agree  with  representatives  of  the  Young 
Turks  to  demand  a  similar  settlement  of  ques- 
tions in  dispute. 
An  edict  in  Peking  announces  the  abandonment  by 
the  Government  of  the  opium  monopoly. 

October  20. — Unprecedented  honors  are  shown  to 
the  officers  of  the  American  fleet  by  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  of  Japan,  and  messages  of 
friendship  and  good-will  are  exchanged  between 
the  Emperor  and  President  Roosevelt  through 
Admiral  Sperry. 

October  2 1. — Premier  Asquith  announces  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
vide a  fund  of  $1 ,500,000  to  relieve  distress  of  the 
unemployed  in  England. 
British  fire-insurance  companies  offer  to  pay  80 
per  cent,  of  the  claims  for  losses  in  the  Kingston 
fire;  the  policyholders'  committee  asks  90  per  cent. 

Domestic. 

General. 

October  19. — The  battle-ship  yfaine.  first  of  the 
United  States  vessels  to  complete  the  globe-en- 
circling tour,  reaches  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
The  State  Department  at  Washington  brings  to 
the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  Government  the 
matter  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Stover,  a 
missionary,  from  Portuguese  West  Africa. 

October  20. — The  monthly  statement  of  govern- 
ment receipts,  issued  in  Washington,  shows  a 
marked  increase  for  September  over  the  August 
figures. 

Political. 

October  17. — Mr.  Taft  finishes  his  campaign  trip  in 
the  South,  speaking   in  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 
Tammany  Hall  contributes  $10,000  to  the  Demo- 
cratic campaign  fund. 

October  18. — The  registration  in  Ohio  cities  is  re- 
ported to  exceed  nearly  all  previous  records. 

October  19. — J.  W.  Kern,  in  a  speech  at  Syracuse, 
asserts  that  some  r'reachers  and  colleges,  influ- 
enced by  gifts  from  rich  men,  condone  evils  as 
great  as  those  which  preceded  the  Civil  War. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  in  a  tour  through  Indiana  and  into 
Kentucky,  repeats  his  charges  that  the  Republi- 
cans contemplate  purchasing  every  purchasable 
vote. 

October  20. — The  two  branches  of  the  Vermont 
legislature  at  Montpelier  elect  Wm.  P.  Dilling- 
ham and  Carroll  S.  Page  United  States  Senators. 

October  21. — In  a  letter  to  Senator  Knox,  based 
upon  the  Senator's  speech  in  Philadelphia,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  calls  upon  W.  J.  Bryan  to  tell 
where  he  really  stands  on  the  labor  question,  de- 
clares that  the  platform  promise  really  means 
enactment  of  law  to  strip  legal  business  of  all  pro- 
tection from  violence  and  to  legalize  the  blacklist 
and  secondary  boycott,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  "  a  sham  to  delude  labor"  because  such  law 
would  be  rejected  as  unconstitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 


race:    LIF-E 

OF  THE 

ARYAIM 

f>e:of»i_e:s 

By  JOSEPH   p.  WIDNEY 

II  Profoundly  Intaresting  Biography 

"  Starting  with  the  Aryan  man  in  hi.s  proto-Ar^-an 
home,  tlie  author  lias  walked  with  him  and  his  sons  as 
they  emigrated  into  India,  Persia,  Southern  and  West- 
ern Europe,  and  at  la<;t  into  America,  to  stand  upon  its 
Western  shores  and  look  off  into  the  future.  'I'he  life 
of  each  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  is  concentrated,  as 
it  were,  into  one  man  with  a  profoundly  interesting 
f;ene<\\oi;y ."^.Vewark  (iV/.)  News. 
Why  Am  I  Here?  and  Whither  am  I  Golnc? 

"  It  is  an  effort  on  a  large  scale  to  establish  some- 
thing toward  a  solution  of  the  great  riddle  ol  the 
universe:  What  is  man  ?  why  is  he  here?  whither  is 
he  going?  " — New  York  Sun. 

A  Story  That  Grips  You  Hard 

"  A  subject  tremendous  enough  to  stagger  the  aver- 
age author.     The  story  grips  you  hard— solid,  cold 
facts  sounding  Uke  romance  replete  with  fascination." 
—  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
Opens  the  Foundations  of  Destiny 

"  He  takes  you  still  farther— Into  the  very  coun- 
cils of  Heaven  itself,  and  reads  from  St.  Peter's 
'  Book  of  Life  '  the  life  of  a  race  as  recorded  there  tor 
eternity— he  goes  to  the  very  foundations  of  destiny." 
— Baltimore  Sun. 

Two  Volumes,  l2mo  Cloth.     $4.00,  net 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  ^"°Nl"^'f^&r*' 


By 

Francis  E.  Cl&rk,D.D. 

Training  the  Church 
of  the  Future 

The  celebrated  lectures  delivered  before  the 
students  of  Auburn  Theological  .Seminary  by 
the  founder  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  ICndeavor.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  these  lectures,  other  helpful  matter.  12mo, 
Cloth,  225  pp.     75  cents. 

A  very  usfful  aud  interesting  volume  by  one  who  lias 
nijidf  priirtio:il  iiietliods  of  cliurcll  work  not  only  a  thorough 
.study.  l.utal>o  a  complete  success.-The  Reformed  Church 
Ale!*.sen^er,  Plilladelphla. 

Young  People's 
Prayer-Meetings 

How  to  Conduct  Them.— Practical  suggestions, 
themes,  texts,  etc.,  for  young  people's  prayer- 
meetings.    12mo,  Cloth,  1G7  pp.    75  cents. 

It  is  an  unusual  combination  of  Christian  common  sense, 
with  a  Itroad  and  also  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  needs, 
desires,  tastes  and  feelings  of  young  people.— The  t'ongre- 
gatlonullNt,  ItostOD. 
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"A  DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS 
IN  ENGLISH" 

saves  that  half  the  trouble  due  to  the 
reckless  use  of  language.  It  enables 
you  to  make  sure  of  your  words,  get 
"A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English." 
By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  Price,  75  cents ; 
By  mail,  83  cents. 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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BAKER'S  COCOA 
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HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
healthy  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Establishfd  1780 
DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


"  A    Timely   Plea,   for  the    UnificaLtion    of 
DenonvinaLtions  " 

"Thf  l)i)()k  presents  a  furcible  argument  and  a 
strong  i)lea  for  sueli  [Chureli]  unity.  It  Is  well- 
worUi  n^ailing  liy  all  who  look  forward  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  itie  Ma,stt!r's  praye"  'that  they  all  may  he 
one.'  "—//(HI.  David  J.'Brcwcr,  Justice  U.S.  Su- 
preme Voui't. 

"ThatTheyAlIMayBeOne" 

By   AMOS    R..    WELLS 

Editor  of  "The  Clnistian  Endeavor  World" 

"A  bright  and  beautiful  book,  saturated  with  the 
sweet  spirit  of  brotherly  love  In  Christ  Jesus."— 
Theodore  L.  Cuuler,  D.D.,,LL.D. 

Small  12mo.  Cloth.  209  Pages.    75c.  net 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Tnrtnrllthinc  is  the  antidote  to  the  uric  acid 
poi.sonint:  which  cjiuhcs  Klu'umatism  and  Gout. 
Tartarlithine  does  not  upset  tlie  stomach. 

A  K.in»,i3  City  pliysicinn  writes:  "I  desire  to  stnte  that  T 
have  uscil  Tartarlithln«  in  my  own  case,  and  result.^  <ib- 
taineil  under  niinute  observation  during  adnuiiistratiun,  thus 
far.  have  licen  exi-pp.lincly  n.vdral.lp. 


CDCC      CNUDIC    nnri  oni-hnolilrton  KIIEUIHA- 
rnCC     OMmrLb    TISM    sent   free   on   request 


McKESSO.N  .«.  KOItltlN.S,  Dept.  M,  !)»  Kiilton  St.,  .Ne 
(Sole  Agents  for  the  Tartarllthine  Co.; 


"He  hdcd  smd.ll  skill  o' horse  )-lesh 
who  bought" a. goose  bo  ride  onVBontbdJ^e 
ord i n a^ry  soa^ps 


IS  3/\f:30  LI  0#- 

=Try  OwCdwke  of'iha.nd  be  convinced.= 
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On  the  trail  — 

Grand 
Canyon  of 

Arizona 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  is  the  most  stupen- 

ous.most  awful,  most  mysterious,  most  beautiful, 

most  gigantic,  most  alluring  scene  in  all  the 

world — and  yet  a  child  may  enjoy  it. 

Imagine  a  gash  in  the  earth's  crust,  six  thousand 
feet  deep,  eleven  times  as  wide,  with  a  river 
ike  the  Mississippi  at  the  bottom,  the  space 
from  rim  to  rim  partly  filled  by  hugh  peaks, 
eroded  in  fantastic  shapes —  all  colored  like 
a  rambow. 

And  on  the  rim  a   dense  pine  forest, 
the   air  pure  and  bracing. 

And  in  the  Coconino  forest,  near  the  gorge's  brink, 
a  quarter-of-a-million  dollar  hotel,  as  "comfy"  as  a 
country  club. 

You  can  get  there  in  about  two  days  from  Chicago,   three  days 
from  New  York  and  one  day  from  Los  Angeles,  on  the  luxurious 

California  Limited 

en  route  to  or  from  winterless  California  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
This  tram  carries  a  Pullman  for  the  Canyon,  and  has 
new  equipment  this  season. 

Won't  you  write  to  me  to-day  for  our  two  illustrated  Canyon 
booklets — "  Titan  of  Chasms  "  and  "  E!  Tovar?  "  They  give 
full  details.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  easily  the 
journey  can  be  made  and  for  how  little  expense. 

W.   I.  BUck.  Pais.  Traffic  Mgi.. 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Syslem, 

I  I  1 8  H  Railway  Exchange, 
Chicago. 


"Safety  and  Comfort" 

You    are    entitled    to    know    to    what    extent    and 
expense    the    railroads    go    to    guard    your    safety 

DAY  AND  NIGHT 

You  should  understand  the  AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNAL  SYSTEMS  -  How  from 
superintendent  down,  an  army  of  employes,  eacli  with  his  particular  la.^k,  constantly  guard 
the  rail.s  and  equipment  of  the 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

^'on  should  also  know  the  trains  on  this  route  are  of  superior  equipment — observation,  chair, 
buffet,  sleeping   and    dining    cars— and  the  LOCOMOTIVES    ARE  "OIL-BURNERS"— 

all  assuring  you  safety  and  comfort  on  a  delightful  trans-coiitinenlal  trij)  through  a  wonderful 
country  of  continuous  sc-nic  sur|)rises. 

New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco. 

Send  now  d.r  lK>f)klcts    '  >.iii  cy  and  Comlort  "   and  "  the   Modem  \N  .ly  "      Mcniioii   i.ilcr.iry   UiKcst  lo 

L.  H.  NL"ni.N<;,  G.E.P.A.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thU  rolumn.  to  'liTiilc  iiuetitionsroncerninK  the 
correct  us.-  of  wor.iK.  the  Funk  A  WaanallB  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  aa  arbiter. 


0^  The  Lerki>graphcr  dues  not   nutncer  aiiouy- 
moim  communiciitioiix. 

"K.  T.  C,"  Pittsburg.  Pa. — "(i)  In  paragraph 
'A' is 'done'   used  correctly,  or  should  it  be  "did'? 

"(A)  I  can  make  an  ordinary-  stenographer  a  good 
correspondent,  able  to  pull  in  business — have  just 
done  it  with  two  stenographers  employed  by  a  job- 
bing-house in  AUentown,  Pa.,  and  done  it  in  three 
months 

■'  (2)  In  paragraph  '  B  '  is  '  triple'  used  correctlv, 
or  should  it  be  '  treble  '  ? 

'■  (B)  I  can  teach  a  retail  advertiser  in  newspapers 
to  make  the  same  space  pay  double  and  triple.  I 
I  have,  during  the  past  year,  taught  one  cash  grocer 
I  how  to  triple  his  business.' 

(i)  Whether  this  sentence  is  grammatically  correct 
or  not  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  writer  If 
in  the  last  clause  he  intended  the  auxiliary  "have" 
to  be  understood  before  the  verb  "  done,"  thus  repre- 
senting the  action  as  completed  at  the  present  time, 
or  in  a  period  of  which  the  present  forms  a  part,  the 
sentence  is  correct  as  written,  altho  it  would  have 
been  clearer  had  the  auxiliary  been  used.  M  the 
writer  intended  to  express  an  action  which  took  place 
in  time  wholly  past,  he  should  have  used  "did"  for 
"done,"  and  he  would  have  improved  the  sentence 
somewhat  by  repeating  the  subject  of  the  final  verb 
(thus,  .  .  .  "and  /  did  it  in  three  months").  (2) 
The  words  triple  and  treble  are  exact  synonymB,  and 
therefore  either  may  be  used. 

"X.  R.  N.."  .McMinnville.  Tenn.— '  Which  i6  the 
correctexpression,  "  To  eat  soup  'or  "To  c/rtn/t  soup '? " 

Soup  may  be  eaten  with  a  spoon  or  drunk  from  a 
cup;  therefore  both  expressions  are  correct. 

"C.  S.  G.,"  Fostoria,  O. — A  psychologist  h  one 
who  treats  inductively  of  the  phenomena  of  human 
consciousness  and  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
subject  of  them,  the  mind.  Physiognomy  ie  the 
science  treating  of  the  face  or  leatures  as  revealing 
character  or  disposition.  Ingoinar  is  the  hero  of  a 
drama  by  Munch-Bellinghausen. 

"  \.  L.  W.,"  Columbus.  Mo. — A  pacqueton  is  a 
bo.x  or  barrel  of  fish  packed  ready  for  transportation. 

"W.  E.  P.,"  Santo  Domingo. — "Is  the  sentence. 
'Has  brought  forth  results — the  kind  that  count.' 
grammatically  correct  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  the  verb  '  count '  ?  " 

In  this  sentence  i\^  verb  "count"  has  for  its  sub- 
ject the  relative  "that"  (antece<ient  "kind")  and  is 
therefore  singular  (see  Goold  Brown,  "Grammar  of 
English  Grammars,"  p.  542.  N.  6;   p.  586,  obs.  10). 

"Every  finite  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  or 
nominative  in  person  and  number  (id.,  p.  569,  Rule 
.\I\'.).  The  verb  "count"  therefore  should  be  singu- 
lar ("counts").  However,  the  author  in  the  sen- 
tence cited  may  have  construed  the  words  "of  re- 
sults" as  understood  after  the  word  "kind"  in  which 
case  the  usage  might  be  defended  by  some. 

"E.  S.  W.  H.."  Millcrsville,  Ind. — As  restlessness 
may  imply  action  of  body  or  agitation  of  mind,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  still  and  still  feel  restless  or  to  be 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  correspondent's  friend)  so  rest- 
less that  one  can  not  keep  still.  Thus  one  can  keep 
still  being  restless,  while  restlessly  keeping  still. 

"J.  S,"  Burlington,  N.  C.  —  "Ships  that  pass  in 
the  night"  originated  in  Longfellow's  "Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,"  The  Theologian's  Tale,  pt.  iv. 

"  O.  v.,"  Dallas,  Tex. — "  In  the  following  sentence, 
'  If  cither  one  of  you  gentlemen  are  here  to-morrow, 
please  call  ami  explain  this  matter,'  should  the  first 
verb  be  are  or  is  .' ' 

In  the  first  pl.nce,  the  present  tense  may  be  used 
to  express  future  time;  secondly,  the  verb  must 
agree  with  its  subject  or  nominative  in  person  and 
number.  The  sentence  should  therefore  read,  "If, 
cither  (one)  of  you  gentlemen  is  here  lo-moiTDW, 
))lcase  call  and  explain  this  matter." 

"R.  C.  L,"  Charlotte,  N.  C— The  name  Farragut 
is  pronounced  far'ra-gut.  The  first  syllable  is  ac- 
cented, the  first  a  has  the  sound  of  a  in  "bad."  the 
second,  the  sound  of  a  as  in  "sofa."  and  the  n  the 
sound  of  11  in  "but." 

"S.  H.  ■  Decorah.  Ga.— The  word  snithe  is  an  ad- 
jective and  signifies  sharp-cutting — said  of  the  wkid. 
1  It  is  not  used  as  a  verb. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  TAFTS  SWEEPING  VICTORY 

\  LTHO  the  success  oi  tlie  Repul)lican  party  on  'rueschi)-  was 
-^  »•  pretty  generally  expected  by  impartial  observers,  its  actual 
realization  brings  up  for  sober  discussion  some  consequences  of 
the  election  that  have  not  been  adequately  discust.  One  of  these 
is  the  future  of  the  Democratic  party,  whicli  has  just  received  its 
fourth  successive  defeat.  If  it  is  to  survive,  who  is  to  control  it  ? 
Such  is  the  pregnant  question  be- 
ing asked  in  the  Democratic  papers. 
On  the  Republican  side  the  party 
finds  itself  in  full  powei*.  at  Wash- 
ington, with  a  commission  to  revise 
the  tariff.  Is  this  revision  to  be 
made  by  the  old-time  politicians,  or 
by  those  of  the  new  time  that  some 
think  they  see  dawning  .'  Can  Mr. 
Taft  master  Congress,  or  will  Con- 
gress master  him  .''  Is  he  strong 
enough  to  carry  on  the  "  Roosevelt 
policies "  against  the  opposition 
within  his  own  party.'  And  tlie 
greatest  question  of  all — can  he  re- 
store prosperity.'  These  are  the 
serious  problems  whose  discussion 
is  now  engaging  the  minds  of  editors 
and  statesmen,  and  on  their  decision 
rests  the  future  of  the  two  great 
parties  that  guide,  the  one  as  admin- 
istrator and  the  other  as  critic,  the 
■destinies  of  the  nation. 

While  the  Philadelphia  Press  and 
■other  Republican  organs  are  exult- 
ing over  "another  glorious  triumph 
for  the  Republican  cause,"  the  com- 
ments of  the  independent  and  Dem- 
ocratic press  lend  some  color  to  the 
claim  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.)  that  "the  election  of 
^Ir.  Taft  is  not  in  any  proper  sense 
a  party  victory — except  in  so  far  as 
it  shows  the  organized  strength  of  the  Republican  party  as  against 
the  disorganized  and  disorganizing  forces  of  the  opposition."  Tlie 
result,  asserts  the  Newark  Evening  Aeivs  (Ind.),  demonstrates 
that  "the  people,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations,  have  entire 
confidence  in  Mr.  Taft";  and  other  papers  agree  tliat  tlie  voters 
were  more  interested  in  the  personal  equations  of  the  candidates 


than  in  llit-  platlorni.s  on  whicii  they  stood.  While  rejoicing  that 
"tlio  liigli  character  and  personal  integrity  of  both  the  leading 
candidates  were  universally  recognized,"  a  Republican  paper 
commends  the  people's  "sound  judgment"  in  choosing  Mr.  Taft, 
who  will  "make  progress  and  avoid  friction. I'he  result,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  ,viy\\z\\  has  belabored 
both  of  the  leading  parties  during  the  campaign,  "will  be  ac- 
cepted in  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  and  hope."     Mr.  Taft,  it  adds, 

was  the  candidate  of  a  party  ;  but 
"he  will  be  the  people's  President." 
To  quote  further : 

"'Shall  the  people  rule?'  was 
asked  in  mid-vigor  of  the  campaign. 
The  people  have  answered  the  query, 
and  Tlie  American  subscribes  to 
and  will  support  that  reply. 

"Mr.  Taft,  on  the  heels  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  4th  of  March  departure, 
will  take  up  the  responsibilities  of 
the  White  House.  Every  one  should 
give  him  his  best  word,  his  best  help. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  confidence 
—  commercial  confidence.  To  in- 
voke it  there  should  be  political 
confidence.  The  latter  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  the  whole  people  com- 
ing together  as  one  and  giving  Mr. 
Taft  their  compact  support.  No  one 
questions  his  honesty,  his  patriotism, 
his  public  well-meaning.  If  he  make 
mistake,  fall  into  error,  it  will  be  of 
the  head.  The  Taft  heart  is  all 
right." 

When  notified  of  his  success  by 
the  Taft  Citizens'  Club  of  Citicinnati 
Mr.  Taft  thanked  his  friends  and 
neighbors  for  their  part  in  the  fight 
and  went  on  to  comment  as  follows 
on  the  general  significance  of  the 
returns  : 
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"The  election  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant one  and  it  will  become  more 
important,    I   hope,  by  promoting  a 
return  of  prosperity  and  In'  inspiring  us  with  business  confidence 

in  tiie  future 

"  It  indicates  that  tlie  wage-earners  of  this  country  are  independ- 
ent and  intelligent  voters,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  controlled 
by  any  labor  leader  who  proposes  to  deliver  their  votes  to  one 
l)ai"ty  or  tlie  other. 

"Now,   if   the    returns    are   confirmed   with  Congress  and   the 
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Executive  both  Republican,  I  pledge  myself  to  use  all  the  energy 
and  ability  in  me  to  make  the  next  Administration  a  wortliy  suc- 
cessor of  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  could  have  no  higher 
aim  than  that." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  tribute  to  Mr.  Taft,  as  coming  from 
a  Democratic  source,  is  that  of  the  Atlanta  Constiliition.  This 
paper  characterizes  the  Republican  l*resident-elect  as  a  man  of 
force,  wisdom,  and  conservatism,  and  goes  on  to  comment  upon 
the  campaign  as  follows  : 

"Whether  well  founded  or  not,  the  belief  in  the  busine.ss  neces- 
sity for  Repul)lican  success,  which  was  so  diligently  fed  by  Re- 
•   publican    managers  and  speakers  that  it  became  solemn  promise, 
'   has  proven  tlie  balance    of   power  and  made  Mr.  Taft  the  ne.xt 
~    President  of  tlie  I'nited  States.     There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
'   charging  Democratic  defeat  to  Repul)lican  coiruption  fund.     It 
may  have  played  some  small  part  in  doubtlul  territory,  but,  after 
all,  when  we  consider  the  business  vote  right   here  at  home  and 

-  know  the  causes  that  turned  much  of  it  from  former  Democratic 
inclinations,  it  would  be  childish  to  attribute  the  result  to  robbery. 

■  The  Republicans  have  won  upon  the  issue  of  prosperity,  not  be- 
cause they  desire  it  more  or  are  more  potent  to  advance  it  than  t!ic 
Democrats,  but  because  the  people  believed  them  so." 

.\ltho  many  papers,  such  as  tlie  Philadelphia  I^rcss  (Rep.),  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  the  Chicago  Rccord-IIerald  (Rep.), 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  hail  Mr.  Taft's  victory  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  "Roosevelt  policies,"  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  the 
most  conspicuous  opponent  of  "  Rooseveltism  "  in  all  ncwspaper- 
dom,  joins  heartily  in  the  chorus  of  congratulation.     It  adds,  how- 

-  ever,  a  word  of  significant,  if  veiled,  warning.  Recalling  the  fact 
tliat  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  President  "he  had  no  partizan 
more  zealous  or  more  sincere  than  The  Sun  " — that  paper  having 
"deceived  itself"  as  to  the  candidate's  qualifications — it  goes  on 
ti>  say  : 

"William  H.  Taft  is  elected  to  be  President,  and  7V/e  Sun  is 
heartily  glad  of  it.  We  have  contributed  in  our  humble  way  to 
bring  about  this  result,  and  we  are  convinced  that  we  shall  never 
have  cau.se  to  regret  it 

"We  wish  well,  with  all  our  heart,  to  William  M.  Taft.  If  he 
will  use  his  power  to  enforce  our  laws  instead  of  to  dispense  them, 
inculcate  the  spirit  of  unity  and  good-will  and  cultivate  the  sense 
of  national  .sodalityand  equality  among  all  the  people,  he  will  do 
all  that  may  be  hoped  or  asked  of  him.  The  people  have  chosen 
him  for  his  lofty  office,  and  to  the  people  and  to  his  con.science  and 
to  his  manhood  and  to  nothing  else  is  he  lesponsible." 

Nevertheless,  the  Chicago  Rcco;(1-Herald  (Rep.)  is  convinced 
that  "it  would  be  a  false  interpretation  of  his  victory  to  ascribe  it 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  reaction."  I5y  all  the  signs,  i'  adds,  we 
know  that  he  must  make  a  great  and  good  President.  Says  The 
Tribune  (Rep.)  of  the  same  city  : 

"The  election  of  Taft  is  a  splendid  answer  to  the  voices  that 
have  cried  out  against  the  great  reform  policies  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  is  the  pledge  of  the  nation  and  for  the  nation  that 
righteousness  shall  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  in  the 
great  activities  of  the  American  people  as  it  prevails  in  the  sound 
and  simple  heart  of  the  American  people.  The  work  which  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  inaugurated  is  approved,  and,  as  the  founda- 
tion has  been  laid,  so  will  the  structure  rise.  The  people  have 
willed  it.     The  people  will  achieve  it  in  their  time." 

"No  President  since  Lincoln  has  been  faced  with  a  bigger  task 
than  Taft's,"  says  the  New  York  l^rcss  (Rep.).  This  task  is  to 
reconcile  our  individualistic  theory  of  government  and  the  coopera- 
tive policy  applied  by  tlie  trusts.     To  quote  in  part : 

"The  New  York  Press  believes  that  under  the  Presidency  of 
William  Howard  Taft  the  big  question  to  be  settled  is  whether  the 
cooperative  jioliry  applied  to  this  nation  by  the  trusts  and  the  in- 
dividual form  of  government  are  consistent.  That  the  cooperative 
.scheme  as  evolved  by  the  monopolies  is  es.senfially  Socialistic,  in 
everything  except  distribution  of  the  profits,  every  student  of  the 
problem  recognizes. 

"Mr.  Taft  himself  must  sec  that  this  is  trur.      How  to  i)reserve 


tlie  basic  principle  of  Socialism  as  applied  to  the  machinery  of 
production  and  still  save  the  individualistic  .scheme  is  the  huge 
jiroblem  to  which  the  new  President  must  address  himself." 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  election  on  Mr.  Ikyan's  political 
future  .'  There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  editorial  opinion 
en  this  point.  "William  Jeimings  Bryan  emerges  from  this  cam- 
paign a  stronger,  more  influential  American  citizen  than  he  went 
into  it  four  months  ago,"  asserts  the  New  York  Commercial  {V\\\.), 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  Standard-Oil  paper.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  (Dem.)  contents  itself  with  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  de- 
feated candidate's  penonal  qualities,  and  to  his  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  "Never  has  there  been  a  cleaner  or  more  clean-cut 
campaign  than  that  made  by  the  I3emocratic  leader,  and  no  human 
l)owcr  could  have  excelled  it  in  honesty  or  in  vigor,"  says  'The 
Constitution,  which  repudiates  the  idea  that  Mr.  Bryan's  candi- 
dacy was  a  handicap  to  his  party.  "  If  any  other  could  have  sur- 
passed it,"  adds  the  (ieorgia  paper,  "it  would  have  been  the  result 
of  circumstances,  and  not  of  ability  or  effort."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  New  York  U'or/ii  (Dem.),  which  opposed  Mr.  Bryan's  can- 
didacy in  the  beginning,  but  fell  in  line  behind  his  banner  soon 
after  his  nomination,  prints  out  that  "it  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  that  a  great  panic  has  not  defeated  the  party 
in  power"  ;  and  it  finds  the  explanation  of  the  present  result  in  Mr. 
Brian's  weakness  rather  than  in  Mr.  Tafj,'s  strength. 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  which  has  been  consistently  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Bryan  throughout,  thinks  that  the  result  is  "annihi- 
lation" as  far  as  the  defeated  candidate  is  concerned.  It  goes  on, 
however,  to  attack  him  as  vigorously  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  field. 
"In  the  criminal  law,"  it  remarks,  "the  third  offense  is  visited 
with  an  exemplary  penalty,  and  no  jury  makes  the  recommenda- 
tion to  mercy."     Pursuing  this  metaphor,  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  arrogant  and  unscrupulous  Nebraskan  wrecked  his  party 
by  his  first  appeal,  he  damned  it  seemingly  beyond  redemption  by 
his  second.  When  he  di.sclosed  his  intent  for  a  third  time  to  try 
the  patience  and  brave  the  wrath  of  a  people  who  had  become 
thoroughly  aware  of  his  shallowness  and  his  shiftiness,  a  thousand 
voices  of  authority  protested  and  expostulated.  Mis  immense 
egotism  and  his  callous  selfishness  made  him  deaf  to  every  appeal. 
For  the  party  he  cared  nothing — he  is  not  and  has  not  been  a 
DeiTiocrat.  To  Bryan  and  the  vague,  changing,  crazy,  demagogic 
principles  called  Bryanism  he  was  committed  with  an  insane  de- 
votion that  took  heed  of  nothing  else.  He  found  men  to  follow 
him.  The  South  followed  against  its  better  judgment,  against 
the  plain  teachings  of  experience  and  reason.  In  the  North,  Demo- 
crats who  profess  to  hold  the  sturdy  Democratic  faith  of  Cleveland 
and  to  continue  the  Cleveland  tradition  weakly  lent  voice  and 
support  to  his  candidacy.  Well,  we  hope  they  have  had  enough 
of  Bryan.  We  hope  the  Democracy  has  had  enough  of  him.  The 
theory  that  he  will  press  his  deathless  ambition  again  in  1912  may 
sustain  a  bitter  pleasantry,  but  human  reason  rejects  it.  At  last, 
after  sore  trials,  we  have  seen  the  end  of  an  empty,  cunning, 
calculating,  indefatigable,  yet  withal  most  persuasive  yiolitical 
adventurer," 

The  New  York  Tribune,  the  leading  Republican  organ,  offers 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  causes  of  Mr,  Bryan's  failure.     We  read  : 

"  Mr.  Bryan's  failure  as  a  campaigner  was  obvious  a  month  ago. 
It  was  not  .so  much  that  he  had  lost  his  skill  as  an  orator  or  a 
pleader.  But  he  had  lost  his  compass  and  could  no  longer  con- 
duct an  aggressive  and  impassioned  canvass.  He  vacillated  and 
shifted,  when  he  should  have  taken  a  single  definite  line  of  attack. 
His  insincere  bargain  with  Mr.  (iompers  for  the  union-labor  vote 
was  a  millstone  about  his  neck  ;  for  he  coidd  neither  admit  that  he 
had  granted  Mr.  riom]iers's  demands  in  the  evasive  Denver  plat- 
form nor  deny  that  he  had  granted  them.  He  thus  drove  from  his 
sup])ort  thousands  of  voters  who  had  formerly  considered  him,  if 
possibly  a  visionary,  at  least  a  consistent  and  courageous  radical. 
Mr.  Bryan  did  not  read  the  lesson  of  the  camjinign  of  1904.  He 
tried  to  narrow  his  views  and  reduce  himself  to  the  Parker  stature, 
hoping  thereby  to  placate  the  Democratic  politicians  of  the 
I'.ast  and  .South.  He  di<l  not  seem  to  realize  that  by  Parkerizing 
himself  he  simi)ly  invited  another  1904  disaster." 
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STANDARD  OIL  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 

MR.  HEARST'S  latest  readings  from  the  ritled  Standard  Oil 
letter-file  disclose  Mr.  Archbold's  solicitude  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Thomas  A.  Morrison  and  John  J.  Henderson  to  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  of  Pennsylvania, and  reveal  the  naive  direct- 
ness with  which  the  vice-president  of  the  most  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  the  world  requests  of  a  State  official  the  killing  of  a  pend- 


JUDGE    THOMAS   A.    MORRISON. 


JUDGE    JOHN    J.    HENDERSON. 


They  both  express  surprize  that  Mr.  Archbold  should  have  felt 
so  much  interest  in  their  welfare.  •  Ex-Governor  Stone  says  of  them, 
together  with  the  other  judges  of  Pennsylvania:  "  They  have  never 
been  charged  with  partiality  to  the  corporations,  nor  can  they  be  so 
charged  justly." 

TWO  JUDGES  MR.  ARCHBOLD  WISHED  PROMOTED. 

ing  legislative  measure.  Judges  Morrison  and  Henderson  are  now 
members  of  the  Superior  bench  of  Pennsylvania,  Judge  Morrison 
being  an  appointee  of  Governor  William  A.  Stone,  whose  suc- 
cessor. Governor  Pennypacker,  appointed  Judge  Henderson.  The 
letters  read  by  Mr.  Hearst  were  addrest  to  Governor  Stone,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  his  Attorney-General  John  P.  Elkin,  who  is 
now  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  of  that  State.  While  Mr.  Hearst 
furnishes  no  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  these  letters,  neither  does 
Mr.  Archbold  deny  having  written  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
important  to  note  that  in  all  the  di.scussion  that  has  followed  no 
specific  case  in  which  a  decision  was  unduly  favorable  to  Standard 
Oil  is  being  cited  against  any  of  the  judges  named. 

Two  of  the  letters  to  Mr.  Elkin  refer  to  inclosed  certificates  for 
deposit  of  $5,000  and  $10,000.  Mr.  Archbold  explains  that  this 
money,  sent  to  Mr.  Elkin  early  in  1900,  was  intended  to  promote 
the  renomination  of  McKinley,  for  whom  a  "  preliminary  campaign" 
was  then  beginning  in  Pennsylvania.  "This  shows,"  remarks  one 
editor,  "how  easy  it  was  to  impose  upon  the  kind-hearted  and  un- 
suspicious gentlemen  of  the  Standard,"  since  "every  one  but  they 
knew  that  President  McKinley  would  be  renominated  without 
opposition."  Mr.  Archbold  asserts  that  until  Mr.  Hearst  read  the 
letters  "neither  Judge  Morrison  nor  Judge  Henderson  had  any 
knowledge  of  my  having  written  to  Governor  Stone  in  their  be- 
half," adding  :  "  If,  however,  any  feeble  word  of  mine  would  have 
influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  the  selection  of  these  gentlemen 
for  their  respective  positions,  I  would  be  proud  of  it."  Their 
State,  he  goes  on  to  say,  has  had  no  better  servants  than  they, 
"and  I  certainly  have  never  asked  of  them  any  favor  of  any  kind, 
either  for  myself  or  for   the  company  with  which  I  am  connected." 

An  intimation  by  Mr.  Heanst  that  Standard  Oil  had  attempted  to 
bribe  or  threaten  him  into  promising  not  to  read  any  more  of  the 


stolen  letters  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Archbold  as  "a'.ie,"     To 
this  Mr.  Hearst  replies  : 

"As  I  have  said  before,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  pays  ,ts 
honest  debts  by  check,  and  when  it  has  recourse  to  the  certificate 
of  deposit  it  is  because  there  is  a  dishonest  debt  to  be  paid  that 
even  the  shameless  Mr.  Archbold  is  ashamed  to  expose  to  :he  light 
of  day. 

"All  the  lies  that  have  been  told  relative  to  these  shocking  dis- 
closures have  been  told  by  the  guilty  senders  and  the  secret  re- 
ceivers of  those  tainted  Standard-Oil  dollars.  Mr.  Foraker  said 
that  he  had  been  sent  his  secret  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal 
fees  in  connection  with  Ohio  State  legislation,  and  thereupon  I 
produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Archbold  asking  Senator  Foraker  to 
kill  a  United  States  Senate  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jones,  of 
Arkansas.  Who  lied  there,  Mr.  Archbold  ?  Mr.  Archbold  says 
now  that  he  sent  his  secret  certificates  of  deposit  to  Mr.  Elkin, 
then  Attorney-General,  now  Supreme  Court  Justice,  as  campaign 
contributions.  A  liar  should  have  a  better  memory.  Along  with 
the  very  letters  inclosing  the  $15,000  of  secret  certificates  sent  to 
Mr.  Elkin  was  a  letter  asking  him  to  kill  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
with  no  other  explanation  than  'for  reasons  which  seem  potent 
to  us.' " 

It  tnay  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  letters  inclosing  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  are  dated  March  15  and  February  5,  1900,  while 
that  referring  to  the  amendment  is  dated  May  9,  1901— more  than 
a  year  later.  Mr.  Archbold's  letters  to  Governor  Stone  on  the 
subject  of  judicial  appointments  read  in  part  as  follows  : 

"My  dear  Governor:  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  any  seeming 
presumption  on  my  part  in  writing  you  on  a  subject  in  which,  both 
personally  and  on  behalf  of  my  company,  I  am  greatly  interested. 
It  is  to  urge  the  appointment  if  at  all  consistent  of  Judge  Morrison, 
of  McKeen,  to  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  vice  Mitchell,  deceased. 
Judge  Morrison's  character  for  ability  and  integrity  needs  no  word 
at  my  hands,  but  aside  from  these  great  considerations  his  famili- 
arity with  all  that  pertains  to  the  great  industries  of  oil  and  gas  in 
the  important  relation  they  bear  to  the  interests  of  the  western 
part  of  the  State  makes  him  especially  desirable  as  a  member  of 
the  court  from  that  section." 

And  again  : 

"My  dear  Governor:  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  if  it 
seems  consistent  for  you  to  appoint  Judge   John  Henderson,  of 


MR.  TAFT  IS  RIGHT— OVER-PRODUCTION  IS  THE  CAUSE  OF  OUR  PANIC. 
-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Meadville,  Pa.,  to  the  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  bench  caused  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Green  it  will  be  a  matter  of  intense  personal 
satisfaction  to  me." 

The  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  thinks  that  these  letters  prove 
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tion  in  the  interests  of  the  Standard  Oi 
Company." 


little  except  "  personal  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Standard- 
Oil  magnate,"  and  it  deprecates  Mr.  Hearst's  implication  that  "no 
man  could  be  directly  or  indirectly  in  touch  with  a  Standard-Oil 
official   without  forfeiture  of  virtue."     Most   papers  commenting 

upon  the  correspondence, 
however,  regard  the  situation 
as  one  of  the  utmost  gravity 
in  principle  and  possibilities, 
even  if  the  integrity  of  the 
public  officials  mentioned  in 
tiiese  particular  letters  be  as- 
sumed. Says  the  Springfield 
Repttblicatt  : 

"These  are  sickening  dis- 
closures, and  in  line  with 
what  have  before  come  out 
affecting  other  public  officials. 
The  .Standard-Oil  monopoly 
is  here  revealed  as  in  practical 
control  of  the  Government  of 
Pennsylvania,  naming  the 
judges  to  be  appointed  and 
the  bills  to  be  enacted  or 
killed,  and  having  apparently 
in  its  employ  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  State.  Other 
PhotoKr.phf^  hyF.GuukuMt.  Phii»dfi[.hm.  letters  in  this  publ islicd  Arch- 

jusTicE  JOHN  p    ELKiN.  '^old      corrcspondeucc      have 

,,  „  T  •    J  f.  „  M,       shown  the  company  as  reach- 

He  says      I  never  received  from   Mr.  "^      -' 

Archbold.  directly  or  indirectly,  money  ing  out  with  the  '  broad  and 
for  improper  piirijoses,  nor  have  I  ever  greasv  hand  of  '  boodle  '  to 
made  any  attempt  to  influence  leRisla-  control  newspapers,  the  law- 
making bodies  of  States  and 
the  nation,  the  judiciary  and 
the  executive  authority — a  mighty  engine  for  governmental  cor- 
ruption to  the  end  of  placing  the  people  of  the  United  States  under 
st'll  greater  tribute  than  that  which  was  being  exacted  to  make 
John  D.  Rockefeller  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  times  a 
millionaire  and  his  associates  proportionately  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  and  powerful  beyond  the  fancies  of  the  most 
vaulting  ambition.  Is  it  possible  that  such  work  as  this  shall  es- 
cape a  day  of  reckoning  at  the  hands  of  an  outraged  antl  plundered 
nation  ?  " 

Mr.  Archbold's  theory  of  a  good  government,  according  to  the 
New  York  ll'or/if,  "is  one  where  the  Standard  Oil  owns  the  pub- 
lic officials,  the  legislatures,  and  the  courts;  and  he  is  willing  to 
put  up  plenty  of  money  if  Standard  Oil  gets  what  it  wants."  Tlie 
New  York  E^'ening Post  thinks  that  these  latest  revelations  will 
make  extremely  difficult  the  task  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  trying 
to  whitewash  Standard  Oil.      It  adds  : 

"  From  the  letters  of  Mr.  Archbold  it  ispo.ssible  to  draw  but  one 
inference--that  for  a  number  of  years  the  Standard  Oil  was  trying, 
by  underhand  methods,  to  influence  legislation.  State  and  national, 
and  to  secure  the  appointments  of  friendly  judges.  And  all  this 
was  no  casual  exhibition  of  excessive  /.eal  by  an  irresponsible 
subordinate  ;  it  was  part  of  a  deliberate  and  consistent  policy.  It 
is  increasingly  evident  that  America's  most  unpopular  trust  has 
richly  deserved  its  unpopularity  ;  for  it  has  been  a  vast  engine  of 
political  corruption." 

To  this  Mr.  Archbold  replies: 

"  Regarding  the  matter  that  it  resents  niosl.  I  would  say  that  the 
.Standard  Oil  Company  has  had  no  reason  at  any  time  to  doubt  the 
capacity  and  honesty  of  the  judiciary.  State  or  Federal,  and  has 
never  asked  favors  of  any  juflgcs  anywhere  outside  the  plain  prac- 
tise of  the  law.  Any  letters  1  may  have  written  urging  this  lawyer 
or  that  for  a  judgeship  have  been  governed  wholly  by  a  sense  of 
fitness,  and  in  most  instances  were  part  of  that  concurrent  move- 
ment whereby  many  believers  in  a  man's  capacity  unite  in  repre- 
.sentations  to  the  appointing  jjower.  Nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  letters  were  stolen  distinguishes  them  from  letters  that 
business  men  feel  called  on  to  write  every  business  day  in  the 
year 


"  I  would  appeal  to  men  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  the 
truth  about  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  It  is  not,  indeed,  'white- 
wash' that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  needs  or  cares  for,  but  in- 
telligent consideration  by  the  respectable  press  and  the  reflective 
public." 

"The  real  significance  of  all  the  sensation  that  Mr.  Hearst  has 
been  stirring  up,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Juuigei .  "  is  not 
the  discovery  of  occult  influences,  but  the  gradual  realization  that 
has  come  upon  us  that  the.se  influences  are  abhorrent  and  danger- 
ous, and  that,  however  we  may  have  winked  at  them  before,  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in  our  public  life." 

If  such  conditions  as  were  revealed  by  the  Foraker  letters  could 
exist  in  Ohio,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  exist  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, remarks  the  New  Orleans  Ti/Jies-Democrut,  since  it  was 
the  oil-fields  of  the  latter  State  which  furnished  Mr.  Rockefeller 
the  sinews  for  his  campaign  of  development  and  e.xploitation.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that — 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  if  anywhere,  Standard-Oil  influence  would  be 
paramount.  And  it  is  not  unfair  to  cite  political  conditions  in  that 
.State  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  results  of  that  influence." 

The  same  paper  points  out  that  suspicion  of  Standard  Oil's  in- 
terference with  the  courts  has  spread  to  England.  Thus  a  writer 
in  the  London  Leader  recalls  the  fact  that  Mr.  Archbold  is  a  large 
shareholder  in  oil  companies  operating  in  Great  Britain,  one  of 
which,  he  declares,  is  engaged  in  selling  in  England  "a  dangerously 
explosive  oil  which  they  are  forbidden  to  vend  in  their  own  coun- 
try." He  points  to  the  "flash-point  bill."  demanded  by  "practi- 
cally every  unbiased  channel  of  public  opinion" — and  yet  defeated 
in  1.S9S. 

TO  HALT  THE  NIGHTRIDER 

'T^HE  atrocious  murder  of  Capt.  Quentin  Rankin  by  nightriders 
*■  in  Tennessee  has  served  at  last  to  bring  the  alarming  state 
of  lawlessness  in  the  tobacco  and  cotton  districts  of  the  South  to 
a  dramatic  climax.  The  Southern  press  are  demanding,  in  no  un- 
certain voice,  some  immediate 
and  decisive  action  by  the 
legal  authorities  of  the  several 
States  affected.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  that  these  de- 
mands are  to  be  vigorously 
complied  with.  Governor 
Patterson,  of  Tennessee,  who 
has  already  run  down  ninety 
prisoners  supposed  to  have 
had  a  hand  in  Captain  Ran- 
kin's death,  and  wrung  a  con- 
fession from  one  of  their  ring 
leaders,  has  recently  proposed 
a  conference  of  the  governors 
of  tlie  six  States  threatened 
by  these  outrages  to  plan  the 
restoration  of  order  and  law. 
The  governors  of  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Kentucky  have 
already  exprest  their  willing- 

EX-GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  A.  STONE,  OK 

ness  to  attend,  while  the  others  Pennsylvania. 

— Georgia  and  Alabama — are  of  the  alleged  Archibold  letters  he 

still  to  be  heard  from.     "  The  s^v*:  "  I  ''^ve  no  recollection  of  receiv- 
ing tlie  letters  from  Mr.  .Xrclibold.    1  did 

time    has    come     when     it     is  not  appoint  Judtje  Henderson.    1  did  ap- 

necessarv  to   applv   the  ounce  I""'"*  JudR"?    Morrison,  because  of  my 

■     .        „      '          1         «  knowledge  of  his  ability  and  fitness  for 

of   prevention,     says  the    .At-  ii,e  bi-nch." 

lanta     Constitution;  and    the 

New  Orleans  Tinies-I^enioirat  calls  for  a  vigorous  policy  which 
shall  settle  once  and  for  all  the  question  "whether  the  legal  authori- 
ties or  the  nightriders  are  in  control  "  in  tlie  South.     The  tragedy 


(.rpyricht^tl  l.y  K.  (JuU'liuiul,  Pliilxif ifli. 
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wliich  led  up  to   tliis  new  outburst  of  feeling-  is  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed by  the  Washington  Pos/  : 

"  In  the  northwestern  corner  of  Tennessee,  near  Reelfoot  Lake, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  tishermen,  a  few  nights  ago  two 
of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  State  were  dragged  from 
their  beds  in  the  hotel  of  which  they  were  guests,  marched  by  an 
armed  body  of  masked  men  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  with 
less  ceremony  and  respect  than  was  ever  shown  a  confest  horse 
thief,  one  of  them.  Capt.  Quentin  Rankin,  was  quickly  hanged  to 
a  tree  and  his  body  riddled  with  bullets.  His  associate.  Col.  R. 
Z.  Taylor,  witnessed  the  lynching,  and  then,  catching  the  night- 
riders  unawares  while  they  were  voting  to  determine  what  dis- 
position should  be  made  of  him.  dashed  into  the  lake  and  found 
refuge  behind  a  half-sunken  log.  His  pursuers  tired  a  volley  into 
the  log  and  left  him  for  dead.  Colonel  Taylor,  notwithstanding 
his  sixty  years,  remained  in  the  water  until  morning,  and  then, 
nearly  dead  from  exposure,  he  groped  his  way  through  the  un- 
derbrush, carefully  avoiding  paths  which  might  lead  to  some  un- 
friendly clearing,  until  twenty-four  hours  later  he  fell  at  the 
door  of  a  farmhouse,  where  he  was  taken  in  and  given  food  and 
shelter. 

"What  was  the  cause  of  this  murderous  attack?  .  .  .  The  trouble 
is  said  to  have  originated  some  years  ago,  when  the  two  lawyers 
organized  and  incorporated  the  West  Tennessee  Land  Company. 
They  bought  Reelfoot  Lake  from  non-resident  property-owners 
and  made  regulations  concerning  fishing  privileges,  which  inter- 
fered with  what  the  fishermen  living  in  that  neighborhood  claimed 
to  be  their  rights.  Desiring  the  protection  of  the  State,  the  new 
owners  of  the  lake  obtained  from  the  legislature  an  act  regulating 
fishing,  which  made  tishing  without  having  paid  a  fee  a  misde- 
meanor. The  fishermen  saw  nothing  but  injustice  in  this  act,  be- 
cause it  interfered  with  their  manner  of  earning  a  livelihood." 

The  New  Orleans  Tiiiies-Deiiiocrat.  which  reviews  at  some  length 
Governor  Patterson's  fearless  energy  in  the  present  case,  says  in 
part : 

"  From  the  moment  that  the  news  of  the  outrage  reached  him. 
Governor  Patterson  has  acted  with  admirable  judgment  and  pre- 
cision. In  the  name  of  the  State,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
outlaws  instantly.  Troops  were  ordered  out,  a  reward  was  offered 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  murderers,  and  the  Governor 
himself,  abandoning  his  political  campaign  trip  and  canceling  his 
speaking  dates,  went  directly  to  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  took 
personal  charge  of  the  chase.  He  has  thereby  displayed  not  only 
sound  judgment,  but  per.sonal  courage  as  well,  for  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  Rankin  would  not  .scruple,  if 
the  opportunity  offered,  to  assassinate  the  Governor  who  has  in- 
voked all  the  power  of  the  .State  to  bring  them  to  justice.  For- 
tunately, the  prompt  dispositions  taken  have  rendered  improbable 
any  attack  upon  iiim.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  the  outlaws  who 
committed  the  cowardly  outrage  are  completely  demoralized  by 
the  prompt  action  of  the  authorities  and  are  most  concerned  just 
now  in  the  effort  to  escape  arrest  and  to  save  their  own  skins. 

"The  example  set  by  the  Tennessee  Executive  is  inspiring,  and 
its  excellent  effect  will  be  felt  beyond  the  State  lines.  Once  the 
nightriders  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  officers  of  the  law 
are  prepared  to  suppress  this  species  of  outrage  at  whatever  cost, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  halt  or  hesitation  in  the  campaign  against 
murder  and  incendiarism,  their  infamous  activities  will  be  promptly 
ended.  Assassination  will  lose  its  attractiveness  to  the  masked 
cowards  now  tempted  to  indulge  their  criminal  bents,  whenever 
they  are  convinced  that  swift  and  condign  punishment  is  the  price 
of  mdulgence." 

The  Atlanta  y^«r«d!/ thinks  it  high  time  that  "neglected  igno- 
rance and  license"  were  brought  within  bounds.  "What  is  the 
cause  and  remedy  for  nightriding  ?  "  it  asks  poignantly,  and  then 
goes  on  to  answer  its  own  queries  : 

"The  prompt  action  of  Governor  Patterson  in  offering  the  high- 
est allowable  reward,  $10,000.  for  the  capture  of  the  murderers  and 
of  himself  taking  the  leadership  in  their  pursuit,  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  fruitful  example.  His  suggestion  of  a  conference  among 
the  governors  of  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas 
to  reach  .some  concerted  plan  of  reformation  seems  practicable. 
It  is  at  least  worth  trying.  But  the  most  encouraging  of  all  is  the 
serious  and  unanimous  concern  which  the  people  of  this  entire 


section  are  feeling  over  the  situation.  .So  long  as  that  public  con- 
cern remains  active,  the  crimes  of  nightriding  will  show  a  fast  aixl 
steady  falling  off.  It  could  not  live  twelve  months  under  proper 
indignation.  In  some  remote  communities  general  sentiment  will 
stay  on  the  side  of  the  nightriders.  Tluit  is  the  sentiment  which 
must  be  changed. 

"  Regiments  of  militia  may  suppress  sentiment  of  this  sort  so 
long  as  the  bayonets  and  brass  buttons  are  in  sight,  but  tliey  can 
not  eradicate  it.  Speedy  ex- 
ecutions of  the  criminals  will 
have  an  immediate  effect,  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  relied  on 
to  make  the  cure  permanent. 
The  most  definite  and  prac- 
ticable treatment  would  be  the 
organization  of  a  rural  mount- 
ed police  force  for  each  of  the 
districts  where  trouble  is  like- 
ly to  break  out.  The  good 
results  of  such  a  plan  are 
signally  apparent  in  Fulton 
County,  where  misdemeanors 
are  fewer  than  felonies  or 
even  murders  have  been  in 
Kentucky. 

"Vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  continuous  pre- 
caution would  seem,  then,  to 
l)e  the  surest  medicine  ready 
in  hand  ;  a  medicine  that 
should  be  given  drastically. 
But  beyond  this  lies  a  truth 
not  to  be  escaped :  that  the 
people  who  are  disposed  to 
break  the  law  must  be 
schooled  in  its  underlying 
reasonableness  and    sanctity.       -governor  patterson,   of  tennes- 

Most  of  the  nightriding  .springs 

r     .„                    1                ,„  To  prosecute  the  nightriders  he  cave 

from  some  supposed  econom-  ,.          ,.       .        °     ^.             *'. 

•^^  lip  his  speaking  tour  in  the  campaign 

IC    grievance.      In    the    tobac-       for  his  reelection.     His  zeal  has  already 
CO-fields  of  Kentucky,  the  cot-        resulted  in  threats  against  his  life, 
ton-fields    of     Arkansas     and 

Mississippi,  or  the  region  of  Reelfoot  Lake,  the  criminals  have 
doubtless  thought  that  their  individual  rights  had  been  sacrificed. 
They  doubtless  felt  that  com  ts  had  no  authority  to  give  a  man  or 
set  of  men  the  exclusive  use  of  land  even  if  he  had  bought  the 
land.  They  found  it  hard  to  understand  how  there  could  be  any 
higher  interest  to  serve  than  their  own  immediate  business  of 
getting  bread  and  meat.  Added  to  this  in  some  instances  of 
course  was  the  bitter  heritage  of  century-old  feuds. 

"When  men  are  being  murdered  there  is  no  time  to  pause  and 
reason  with  the  murderers.  But  there  is  time  to  reason  with  the 
potential  criminal.  The  average  creature  with  nightriding  instincts 
would  prove  a  hard  pupil  for  the  most  patient  teacher.  But  in  the 
course  of  years  he  could  be  taught  a  little  and  in  the  course  of  two 
generations  his  instinct  could  be  brought  pretty  well  under  rein. 
Mere  talk  will  never  accomplish  this.  But  a  constant  drumming 
away  at  it  by  the  enlightened  communities  that  surround  the  back- 
woods districts  will  go  far  toward  accomplishing  it.  And  such  a 
remedy,  best  of  all,  will  be  lasting,  tho  it  be  slow. 

"In  the  mean  time,  it  behooves  governors  and  other  officials  to 
go  after  the  nightriders  post  haste  and  unswervingly.  Anarchy  is 
abhorrent  to  the  American  mind  ;  even  anarchy  against  czars." 

The  Boston  Transcript  likewise  reviews  the  difficulties  of  ex- 
terminating a  lawlessness  which  seems  to  be  so  close  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  certain  portion  of  the  people  in  the  different  sections 
affected.     To  quote  in  part : 

"The  nightriders  may  not  have  an  organization  as  extensive  as 
that  of  the  old  Ku-Klux  clan  nor  oath-bound.  There  may  be  no 
organic  relation  between  the  men  who  started  the  movement  in 
Kentucky  to  govern  the  prices  of  tobacco  by  burning  crops  and 
murdering  those  who  defended  their  own  property,  and  those  dis- 
guised bands  that  not  long  ago  put  the  torch  to  negro  churches  in 
Georgia.  But  there  is  a  similarity  of  opernlion  that  speaks  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  idea  that  conditions  which  affect  adversely  either 
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politics  or  business  may  be  righted  witli  a  strong  hand  safely  under 
the  cover  of  darkness  and  disguises.  So  far  the  ordinary  agencies 
of  tiie  law.  when  they  have  been  put  in  active  and  energetic  opera- 
tion, have  met  with  indifferent  success  in  punishing  tlie  perpetra- 
tors of  outrages.  Juries  are  human  ;  tliey  know  from  the  prisoner 
before  them  that  the  nightriders  live  in  their  communities,  but 
they  are  not  certain  who  all  the  nightriders  are  or  where  they  are. 
Timid  jurymen  who  have  a  natural  desire  to  keep  their  roofs  over 
their  heads  and  their  barns  safe  from  destruction  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  slightest  doubt  in  favor  of  the  accused.  In  some 
localities  juries  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  where  the 
local  authorities  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  nightriding  move- 
ment and  have  put  on  trial  men  who,  in  defense  of  their  property 
slew  raiders,  liave  returned  verdicts  of  conviction.  Governors 
have  pardoned  tlie  convicted  only  to  find  that  the  hostility  of  locali- 
ties was  challenged  by  this  exercise  of  executive  clemency.  Yet 
what  to  do  more  than  they  have  done  is  a  pu/zle  to  these  governors. 
They  put  militia  in  the  field,  and  the  militia  apparently  did  their 
duty.  Yet  as  soon  as  crop  destruction  is  prevented  in  one  region, 
it  seems  to  break  out  in  anotiier,  and  the  troops  are  kept  constantly 
on  the  move.  In  the  Tennessee  instance,  (Governor  Patterson  finds 
that  he  has  to  deal  practically  with  a  community  which  is  resolved 
that  the  courts  shall  not  prevent  them  from  fishing  where  they  have 
been  always  accustomed  to  fish 

"To  enforce  the  law.  to  back  up  the  law's  officers,  to  guard  the 
prisoners  against  all  attempts  to  rescue  and  to  protect  the  Grand 
Jury  in  its  deliberations  Governor  Patterson  has  hurried  into  the 
region  not  less  than  five  companies  of  militia,  reenforced  by  special 
bands  of  deputies. 

"  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  suppression  of  nightriding  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  nightriders  include  many  men  not  to  be  ordi- 
narily suspected  of  criminal  purposes.  A  recent  tragedy  in  Ken- 
tucky revealed  as  the  leader  of  a  band  which  was  foiled  in  one  of 
its  raids,  a  young  man  who  had  long  been  deemed  of  irreproach- 
able character  and  regarded  as  a  peaceable  and  orderly  citizen. 
The  participation  of  such  men  in  such  outrages  seems  to  be  due  to 
perverted  understandings.  They  regard  themselves  as  champions 
of  the  poor  and  humble  against  the  great  'trusts,'  and  have  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  in  some  way  they  can  by  violence  so  regulate 
production  that  the  prices  shall  be  level,  thus  insuring  a  return  to 
the  smaller  cultivator  as  well  as  to  him  who  operates  large  estab- 
lishments with  large  capital.  In  the  train  of  these  misguided  men 
have  followed  of  course  the  local  ruffians,  but  it  seems  that  in  the 
beginning  the  nightriders  regarded  themselves  as  'regulators,' and 
as  such  had  at  the  start  a  dangerous  amount  of  local  sympathy 
with  them." 


CLEVELAND'S  REPUDIATION  OF  THREE- 
CENT  FARES 

''T'*  HE  people  of  the  United  States,  according  to  a  correspondent 
*■  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  pay  in  round  numbers  $i,- 
000,000,000  a  year  into  the  coffers  of  the  street-railway  corpora- 
tions. These  corporations,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  realize  that 
if  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson's  municipal-ownership  and  three-cent- 
fare  experiment  is  allowed  to  succeed,  "every  city  in  the  United 
Stales  will  demand  three-cent  fares,  which  will  mean  that  $400,  • 
000,000  will  remain  in  the  people's  pockets,  instead  of  going  into 
the  pockets  of  the  traction  corporations."  For  this  reason  the  re- 
sult of  the  recent  referendum  vote,  by  which  the  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land repudiated  the  Mayor's  experiment,  is  a  matter  of  much  more 
than  local  interest.  Altho  this  popular  verdict  is  not  nece.ssarily 
decisive — the  result  being  now  in  dispute  on  technical  grounds — it 
will  be  generally  hailed,  remarks  the  Atlanta  Coustituiion,  as  a 
serious  setback  everywhere  to  the  advocates  of  municipally-owned 
street-railways. 

The  vote  went  against  tlie  francliise  of  Mayor  Johnson's  Munici- 
pal Traction  Company  by  a  narrow  margin  of  only  600  in  a  poll  of 
75,000,  and  tiie  count  is  challenged.  "What  will  happen  now," 
remarks  the  New  York  Sun.  "it  is  quite  impossible  to  say" — the 
situation  being  comi)licated  by  political  rancor,  by  the  struggles 
of  the  old  Cleveland  Railway  Comi)any  to  recover  its  former  status, 
and  by  the  threat  of  a  receiversiiip  for  the  Municipal  Traction 


Company.  "It  seems  more  than  probable,"  adds  The  Sun.  "that 
if  the  people  had  accepted  the  new  situation  with  a  disposition  to 
wait  with  patience  until  it  had  been  fairly  tried  out,  tlie  result 
would  have  been  all  that  was  expected."  The  idea  that  a  three- 
cent  rate  does  not  pay  is  ridiculed  by  the  Cleveland  l^ublic.  the 
organ  of  the  Municipal  Traction  Company.  In  its  issue  for 
October  that  publication  reports  that  "three-cent  fare  not  only 
pays,  but  three-cent  fare  is  rebuilding  the  property."  The  Public 
quotes  one  citizen  as  saying  :  "I've  just  figured  it  out  and  I  find 
that  the  difterence  between  what  I  and  my  family  pay  now,  and 
what  we  used  to  pay  for  car-fare,  amounts  to  just  enough  a  year  to 
pay  our  taxes  and  lighting."  On  the  other  hand  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  which  is  said  to  be  controlled  by  a  man  whose  estate  is 
largely  invested  in  the  old  private  monopoly  (the  Cleveland  Kail- 
way  Company),  and  which  is  also  bitterly  opposed  to  Johnson  in 
the  political  field,  exults  over  the  referendum  result  in  the  follow- 
ing picturesque  language  : 

"The  ten  years'  curse  of  Johnsonian  charlatanism  is  nearing  the 
finish.  Fake  championship  of  the  people,  brazen  misrepresenta- 
tion, sordid  self-seeking,  cheap  political  chicanery,  all  the  winning 
trickery  of  the  last  decade,  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether 

"The  mask  of  candor  and  courage  is  broken.  The  prophets 
mantle  which  covered  the  political  quack  is  torn  and  tattered.  The 
fearsome  front  of  invincibility  is  smashed.  The  long  spell  of 
audacious  witchcraft  is  ended.  Tom  L.  Johnson  is  being  judged 
at  last,  on  his  deeds,  not  his  amazing  flood  of  oily  words. 

"  In  so  far  as  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland  has  been  a  national  celeb- 
rity he  is  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  national  notoriety." 

A  visitor  to  Cleveland  writes  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as 

follows  : 

"Why  part  of  the  daily  press  and  so  many  of  your  citizens  insist 
on  knocking  the  efforts  of  the  Municipal  Traction  Company  is 
beyond  conception.  You  have  to-day  the  best  street-railway  ser- 
vice in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  40  per  cent,  less  than  other 
large  cities,  yet  I  have  read  page  after  page  of  pure  rot  in  the 
Cleveland  dailies  about  the  failure  of  Tom  L.  Johnson,  your  es- 
teemed Mayor,  to  make  good  his  tiiree-cent-fare  proposition  and 
not  a  word  from  the  press  encouraging  the  officials  in  behalf  of  a 
proposition  which  vitally  affects  their  subscribers.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  are  a  lot  of  blind  partizans,  that  they 
will  continue  to  allow  a  subsidized  press  to  play  upon  their  politi- 
cal prejudice  and  rob  them  of  their  own  property  ? 

"Tom  L.  Johnson  is  not  only  fighting  his  enemies  in  Cleveland, 
but  he  is  fighting  the  combined  street-railway  corporations  of  the 
country  which  are  sending  their  press  agents  into  the  city  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  aiding  the  'plotters  '  in  Cleveland  to  ruin  if  possible 
the  chances  for  making  three-cent  fare  a  success." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Aeius  the  matter  is  reduci- 
ble to  the  simplest  terms.  "Cleveland,"  it  says,  "likes  the  three- 
cent  fare,  but  it  likes  good  traction  service  better." 

A  Cleveland  dispatch  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  gives 
the  following  non-partizan  review  of  the  case  : 

"  The  defeat  of  the  franchise  may  mean  that  the  railway  property 
will  revert  to  its  original  owners  and  that  the  old  rate-of-fare  strife 
which  lasted  seven  years  will  be  renewed.  The  only  alternative 
will  be  for  City  Council  at  once  to  grant  a  new  franchise  which 
will  save  the  property  to  the  Municipal  Traction  Company. 

"  It  is  stated  by  unprejudiced  observers  that  the  franchise  was 
defeated  not  so  much  ujion  the  issue  involved  as  upon  the  general 
dissatisfaction  of  the  public  toward  the  service  given  by  the  opera- 
ting company. 

"The  vote  came  as  the  climax  to  the  general  street-railway  con- 
test which  has  been  waged  iiere  for  years  with  three-cent  fare  and 
ultimate  municipal  ownersiiip  as  the  goal  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. This  was  constantly  oppo.sed  by  the  old  Cleveland  Electric 
Railway  Company,  which  had  been  charging  a  five-cent  fare,  as 
during  the  progress  of  the  strife  a  new  company,  the  Forest  City 
Railway  Company,  fostered  l)y  the  city,  began  the  operation  of 
cars  over  a  few  comjieting  lines  on  a  three-cent-fare  liasis. 

"The  settlement  finally  came  under  an  agreement  to  consolidate 
the  two  companies  and  lease  the  property  to  an  operating  company, 
the  Municipal  Traction  Company,  which  agreed  to  make  the  gen- 
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€ral  fare  within  the  city  of  Cleveh\nd  three  cents.  Accordingly  a 
new  company,  the  Clevehind  Railway  Company,  was  organized  to 
take  over  the  consolidated  properties.  I'nder  the  agreement  a 
twenty-tive-vear  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Cievehmd  Railway 
Company,  then  the  property  and  franchise  was  leased  to  tiie 
Municipal  Traction  Company  for  ninety-nine  years  upon  the  con- 
dition that  the  operating  company  protect  the  property  and  pay  a 
rental  equal  to  6-per-cent.  dividend  upon  the  stock  of  the  Cleve- 
land Railway  Company,  a  530,000,000  corporation.  It  has  been 
during  only  the  past  three  months  that  the  operating  company  has 
had  a  surplus. 

"To  place  the  property  upon  a  paying  basis  at  the  lower  rate  of 
fare,  the  service  was  greatly  curtailed  and  this  caused  great  an- 
tagonism to  the  new  regime.  During  the  first  month  the  motor- 
men  and  conductors  declared  a  strike  because  the  Municipal  Trac- 
tion Company  did  not  carry  out  a  contract  the  men  had  with  the 
old  Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Company  for  an,increase  in  wages. 

"When  the  striking  car  men  saw  they  were  losing  in  the  fight 
they  decided  they  would  compel  consideration  from  the  new  com- 
pany by  taking  advantage  of  the  State  initiative  and  referendum 
law  and  call  for  a  vote  upon  the  new  franchise." 

Disregarding  incidental  causes,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  finds 
the  root  cause  of  this  municipal-ownership  collapse  "  in  the  fact  of 
human  nature  that  men  will  not  work  so  hard  for  a  government  as 
they  will  for  themselves."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  all  agree  that  this  ought  not  to  be  so — that  men  ought  to 
work  as  hard  for  the  whole  community  as  they  do  for  individuals 
—  but  the  hard  fact  is  that  they  do  not.  There  are  exceptions,  but 
that  is  the  rule. 

"And  that  is  why  the  Cleveland  municipal  street-railway  plan 
failed  to  work  satisfactorily,  as  all  such  plans  will  fail  until  aver- 
age human  nature  becomes  considerably  different  from  what  it  is." 

The  comment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  takes  the  form  of  some 
interesting  figures  and  comparisons.     We  read  : 

"The  board  of  supervising  engineers  has  told  what  becomes  of 
the  nickel  which  the  Chicago  street-car  passenger  hands  the  con- 
ductor. It  appears  that  2.24  cents  of  it  go  to  employees  for  wages, 
while  maintenance  and  operation  claim  1.14  cents.  These  two 
items  alone  are  enough  to  show  that  the  three-cent  fare  which 
Mayor  Tom  Johnson  has  been  fighting  for  in  Cleveland  would  be 
impossible  in  Chicago.     That  is,  it  would  be  impossible  unless  the 
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[The  average  price  for  1890  to  1899=  1°°] 

use 'of  transfers  were  abolished.  Out  of  a  total  of  618,300,000 
passengers  carried  246,000,000  rode  on  transfers.  If  there  had 
been  none,  and  every  passenger  had  paid  three  cents,  the  gross 
revenues  would  have  been  what  they  were  with  transfers  and  the 
five-cent  fare.     But  neither  this  nor  any  other  community  will  sur- 


render transfer  privileges  for  tlie  sake  of  a  slightly  lower  rate  ol 
fare. 

"  Street-car  conditions  in  Cleveland  differ  from  those  in  Chicago 
in  some  important  particulars.  The  average  ride  there,  for  in- 
stance, is  much  shorter  and  less  expensive  than  it  is  here.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  impossible  in  the  Ohio  city  to  give  good 
service  for  a  three-cent  fare." 


THE  RACE  BETWEEN  WAGES  AND  THE 
COST  OF  LIVING 

T  X  7  HEN  the  nation's  prosperity  was  at  the  flood  last  year  as- 

*  ^       sertions  were  current  that  the  increase  in  wage-rates  was; 

lagging  behind  the  increase  in  cost  of  living,  and  now  these  rumors 

are  verified  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor's  statistics  for  1907.     While 
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DIAGRAM    SHOWING   RELATIVE    PRICE    OF  FOOD     IN    THE  UNITED 
STATES   FOR   THE  YEARS   1890  TO  I907. 

[100  represents  the  average  price  for  the  ten  years  froin  1890  to  1899.] 

these  definite  figures  are  extremely  interesting  in  themselves,  they 
would  be  vastly  more  so  if  the  corresponding  statistics  for  1908  were 
available  Jf or  purposes  of  comparison.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
eight  being  a  panic  year,  however,  the  figures,  if  available,  would 
be  abnormal,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  when  conditions  have 
become  readjusted  the  tendencies  revealed  by  the  tables  here  cited 
will  reassert  themselves.  From  the  Bureau's  bulletin  we  learn 
that  the  wages  per  hour  in  the  principal  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  of  the  United  States  during  1907  aver- 
aged 3.7  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1906,  while  the  retail  prices  of 
food  showed  an  average  increase  of  4.2  per  cent,  for  the  same 
period.  That  is  to  say,  the  purchasing  power  of  an  hour's  wages, 
as  measured  by  food,  was  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  less  in  1907 
than  in  1906. 

The  retail  prices  of  food  are  taken  as  an  index  to  the  cost  of 
living  because  nearly  half  the  money  spent  for  all  purposes  by  a 
workingman's  family  is  spent  for  food.  These  figures  do  not 
apply  to  salaried  employees  in  any  industry. 

Perhaps  a  fairer  idea  cf  where  the  wage-earner  stood  in  1907  is 
given  by  a  comparison  between  the  figures  for  that  year  and  the 
averages  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899.  In  the  same  bulletin 
we  read:  "As  compared  in  each  case  with  the  average  for  the 
years  from  1890  to  1899,  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  1907  were 
28.8  per  cent,  higher,  the  number  of  employees  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated  was  44.4  per  cent,  greater,  and  the  average 
hours  of  labor  per  week  were  5  per  cent,  lower."  The  price  of 
food  for  1907  was  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  the  ten- 
year  period.     Thus  the  purchasing  power  of  an  hour's  wages  in 
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1907,  as  measured  in  the  purchase  of  food,  was  6.8  per  cent,  above 
the  average  for  the  decade  compared. 

The  comparison  between  iyo6  and  1907  covers  forty-one  indus- 
tries, of  wliich  all  but  one  show  an  increase  in  wages  per  hour. 

The  most  interesting  general  results  of  the  bureau's  investiga- 
tion are  shown  graphically  in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

'liie  Louisville  Ow/vV/- /<»/////<// (Dem.)  suggests  that  there  is, 
jjerhaps,  "a  sinister  purpose  behind  the  repeated  publication  of 
tigures  which  show  a  very  small  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  above  that  of  wages,"  since  "they  withdraw  attention 
from  the  still  greater  decrease  in  wages  in  the  present  year,  and 
not  merely  that,  but  the  immense  number  of  persons  who  are  out 
of  employment."  But  the  Washington  Times  (Ind.),  looking  to 
the  future  in  an  optimistic  spirit,  remarks  :  "  I'nder  the  conditions 
promised  for  next  year,  not  only  should  wages  be  high,  but  the 
cost  of  living  should  l)e  comparatively  low  — perhaps  as  low  as  it 
was  a  decade  ago. " 

By  inference  we  get  some  light  on  tiie  situation  at  tiie  present 
time  from  tlie  statistics  of  the  country's  savings-banks  during  190.S. 
These  figures,  which  are  issued  by  the  Controller  of  the  Currency, 
and  cover  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  show  a  growth  in 
the  numl)er  of  banks  and  depositors,  but  a  shrinkage  in  the  total 
of  deposits.  'J'hus  compared  with  1907  there  has  been  a  gain  of  38 
in  the  number  of  reporting  l)anks  and  of  1 17.037  in  the  number  of 
depositors.  But  deposits  show  a  decrease  of  $29,525,000,  and  the 
average  deposit  has  fallen  from  $429.64  in  1907  to  5420.47  in  190S. 
In  1906  the  average  deposit  was  S433.79. 

Some  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  purchasing  capacity  of 

a  dollar  in  1901   and  in   1907    may  be  derived   from   the  following 

table : 

Per  Ct. 
1901.  1907.  Dif.  Less. 

Fresh  beef,  pounds 6.c)9  6  47  .52  7.4 

Poultry,  pounds 7.13  5.59  1.54  21  6 

Milk,  quarts      16.64  14.40  2.24  13  4 

Butter,  pounds 4  07  3.20  .87  21.7 

Coffee,  pounds 4  36  4.16  .20  .05 

Flour,  iMiunds 40.00  32  08  7.92  19.8 

Bread,  pounds 20.33  ")  34  -99  o-5 

Potatoes,  bushels 1.14  i.io  .04 

Other  tables  show  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the 
average  cost  of  food  pi-r  family  in   1.S90  was  5318.20.     In  1896,  tlie 


year   of   lowest  prices,  it   fell   to   $296.76.     In   1907,    it   reached 
$347.75,  the  highest  point  of  the  eighteen-year  period. 


COLLAPSE  OF  THE  SPRINGFIELD  PROSECUTIONS-  r wo 
months  ago  in  Springfield,  111.,  a  spirit  of  hatred  toward  the  negro 
riamed  without  warning  into  race-riots  and  murder,  reminding  the 
country  that  the  negro  problem  has  e.xplosive  possibilities  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  .South.  More  than  one  hundred  indict- 
ments followed  tiie  outbreak  in  the  Illinois  capital,  and  there  was 
a  general  belief  that  an  indignant  city  was  about  to  remove  the 
stain  of  the  incident  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the 
criminals.  Already,  however,  several  cases  have  been  tried,  but 
no  jury  has  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  The  Interior,  a 
Presbyterian  weekly  pul)lished  in  Chicago,  seems  to  have  a  sus- 
picion that  no  convictions  will  be  ol)tained.     .Says  this  paper: 

"When  the  trials  began,  it  was  feared  that  they  would  fail  be- 
cau.se  of  reluctant  evidence  ;  and  the  first  case,  that  of  a  suspected 
leader  in  the  lynching  of  an  aged  negro,  bore  out  this  premonition. 
Hut  the  result  of  the  second  and  third  trials  points  to  a  still  deeper 
cause  for  doubt.  Raymer,  the  man  first  tried,  was  again  brought 
into  court,  this  time  on  the  inferior  charge  of  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. Evidence  was  presented  showing  that  Raymer  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mob,  and  that  he  hurled  bricks  at  the  restaurant  it 
destroyed.  The  court  gave  explicit  instructions  that  if  the  testi- 
mony showed  Raymer  to  have  been  with  the  mob  he  should  be 
found  guilty.  The  jury  remained  out  si.xteen  hours  and  returned 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  As  the  evidence  in  this  case  was  probably 
as  convincing  as  any  that  can  be  adduced  to  substantiate  the  re- 
maining indictments,  it  looks  very  much  as  thono  convictions  were 
to  be  had.  In  a  third  case  against  another  defendant  a  jury  took 
the  same  course.  It  is  for  no  one  but  court  and  jury  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  persons  indicted  are  guilty;  but  there  was  rioting  and 
murder,  done  by  a  mob  made  up  of  individuals,  some  of  whom 
must  be  now  under  indictment,  and  it  will  be  to  Springfield's 
everlasting  discredit  if  they  shall  all  escape  scot  free.  The  out- 
side world  has  turned  to  other  topics  and  may  not  care ;  but  there 
is  something  to  be  said  about  self-respect.  What's  wrong  at 
Springfield  ?  " 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


The   war  talk   in    iMirope   now   is   f^t-ttiiig   almost   conversational. — Baltintorc 
American. 


THE   EXPECTED. 

r><  1,1    Sam     "Welli"' 

Dh.  Fi;cK     "  Ifs  a  lK)y,  and  his  name  is  Hill. 


—  Keppler  in  Fxiik. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  Bulgarian  military  attail  e  wi'.l  visit  .New  York  to 
study  the  taxicab  war. — Sew  York  American. 

The  objection  that  the  new  twenty-dollar  gohl  pieces  won't  stack  is  trivial 
The  main  trouble  is  they  won't  stick.  —-Houston  I'ost. 

The  "  W.  E.  Dodges  enjoy  Komc,'  says  a  newspaper  headline.  The  ICternal 
City  must  blush  with  pride.  —  Xew  \'ork  American. 

We  are  afraid  that  the  New  York  5mm  will  not  exchanKc  with  the  Outlook 
after  the  new  editor  takes  hold. — The  Atlanta  Journal. 

\  New-Yokk  man  is  being  examined  as  to  his  sanity  because  he  made  expen- 
sive gifts  to  his  wife.      Let  us  take  warning.  —  The  Cleveland  Leader. 

"HuNTiNCr  jobs  for  Roosevelt,"  reads  an  editorial  headline  in  the  Chicago 
Record-HeraUi.     They  are  the  kind  he  likes. — Washington  Herald. 

HxTKEMKS  seem  to  be  meeting  in  Mr.  Bryan  this  year.  Among  his  foreign 
supporters  are  Leo  Tolstoy  and  Richard  Croker.      .Atlanta  Journal. 

Te.v  thousand  Japanese  children  have  learned  our  national  anthem.  Some 
day,  ix-rhaps,  as  many  Americans  may  know  it,  too. --.Vc'«'  )'ork  fast. 

There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the  fact  that  a  St.  Louis  burglar  refused  to 
steal  an  oil  painting.      Possibly  he  expects  to  run  for  office— Houston  I'ost. 

Chancellor  Day,  it  is  said,  seldom  takes  a  trip  abroad.  A  sense  of  duty 
compels  him  to  remain  in  his  own  country  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  public 
sentiment. — New  York  Tribune. 

The  Prohibition  candidate  for  Govcmor  of  Connecticut  is  being  called  an 
exconvict.  In  this  he  is  luckier  than  .some  other  oflice  seekers,  who  are  looked 
upon  as  future  convicts.  —  Xetv  York  Post. 

The  refusal  of  the  voters  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  to  give  the  3 -cent  fare  combi- 
nation a  new  streetcar  franchise,  does  not  signify  that  they  would  rather  pay 
q  cents  than  i  cents,  but  that  they  are  willing  to  assess  themselves  the  addi- 
tional 2  cents  in  order  to  get  somewhere.-  U'a//  Street  Journal. 
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A  SECOND  BERLIN  CONGRESS 

IT  lias  at  lengtli  been  decided  that  a  i^reat  Congress  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe  is  to  meet  to  settle  the  entanglements  occasioned  by 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  high-handed 
declaration  of  independence  of  Bulgaria  under  Ferdinand,  now 
styled  Czar  of  Bulgaria.  This  is  to  prove  the  solution  of  a  diffi- 
culty which  seemed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  all  Europe,  altho,  ac- 
cording to  the  European  press,  the  Congress  is  yet  only  in  the  air. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  the  only  expedient  by  which  the  recon- 
ciliation of  all  concerned  may  be  effected,  and  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  inevitable. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  results  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  held 
in    1S7S,    is   now   outgrown,   we   are   told.     A  conference  of  the 


,i...^...,.ilj4*^ 


THE  GARDEN  OK  EDEN  REVIVED 

—  IVa/ire  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

Powers  is  needed,  not  to  undo,  but  to  ratify  the  course  events 
have  taken  in  the  Balkans,  and  to  make  compensation  to  Turkey. 

That  the  Congress  is  to  be  an  actual  feature  of  Europe's  immedi- 
ate political  program  is  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  negotiations 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  English  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Isvolsky,  the  Russian  Minister  for  the  same  de- 
partment of  state.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  at  this  moment  cen- 
tered on  Alexander  Isvolsky.  It  was  he  who  by  personal  confer- 
ence conducted  the  negotiations  for  a  congress  of  the  Powers  and 
completed  his  round  of  visits  to  the  chancelleries  of  Europe  by 
meeting  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  with 
the  results  described  above.  From  that  moment  he  sprang  into 
almost  triumphant  prominence  as  one  of  the  ablest  diplomats 
of  his  day.  These  two  diplomats  have  already  outlined  their 
scheme  for  the  discussions  of  the  Congress.  In  the  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  we  are  told  that  the 
Congress  will  confine  itself  to  "questions  arising  from  the  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin"  and  the  compensation  for  Turkey — "a 
point  upon  which  there  is  general  agreement  among  the  Powers." 
Steps  will  be  taken  "for  strengthening  the  present  regime  in  Tur- 
key" and  meeting  "the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  Balkan  States." 

The  English  press  as  a  general  rule  greet  the  announcement  of 


the  Congress  with  trib- 
utes to  Sir  Edward  and 
approval  of  his  program. 
The  London  Times  re- 
joices that  the  three  Pow- 
ers, Russia,  France,  and 
England,  "are  anxious 
that  the  pending  contro- 
versies should  be  com- 
posed by  the  unanimous, 
equitable,  and  cordial 
agreement  of  Europe." 
This  sentiment  is  echoed 
by  77^1?  Daily  Chronicle 
(London).  If  the  Berlin 
Treaty  is  reconstructed 
on  the  above  lines,  de- 
clares the  Manchester 
Guai'diaji,  "it  should  es- 
tablish a  new  Balkan  sys- 
tem for  which  a  life  much 
longer  than  thirty  years 
may  be  predicted."  The 
Daily  N^eivs  (London) 
advises  the  Powers  to 
"confirm  accomplished 
facts."  Tin's  is  also  the 
view  of  The  W'esttniusier 
Gazette^  which  thinks 
Germany  will  be  found 
quite  ready  to  fall  into 
line.  "A  magnificent 
chance  is  offered  by  such 
a  program,"  exclaims 
The  Eiienin,!^  Standard 
(London).  Theonlydis- 
cordant  note  struck  in 
this  chorus  of  harmony  is 


ALEXANDER    ISVOLSKY, 

The  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  who  has 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  reconciling  the 
Powers  to  a  conference. 


the  utterance  of  The  Saturday  Review  (London).  This  paper  in- 
sists upon  the  impossibility  of  giving  compensation  to  Turkey  in 
a  way  that  will  please  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  and  England. 
"Such  a  conference  must  therefore  be  a  solemn  farce."  "We  are 
arranging  a  comedy,  and  we  can  only  hope  the  tragic  element 
may  not  be  added  later  on." 

The  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  must  not  be  a  subject  of 


won't  it  be  lovelv  r 

Advance  view  of  the  Berlin  Conference. 

—  Wahrc  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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discussion  at  the  Conference,  declares  the  press  of  Austria,  speak- 
ing for  its  Government.  Thus  the  .Vfufs  Wiener  .Ibendblatt 
officially  declares : 

"Should  the  Conference,  in  accordance  with  the  well-known 
position  taken  by  the  monarchy,  exclude  from  its  discussions  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  the  monarchy,  and  be 
content  with  confirming  that  measure,  Austria-Hungary  will  be 
inclined  to  sanction  that  Conference  in  its  general  principle." 

The  whole  occasion  of  the  Conference  is  treated  as  next  door  to 


A    CASE   OF    PLUCKING. 

The  Sultan   (new  style) — "'  This  is  very  rough  on  me  just  when 
1  ni  trying  so  hard  to  be  an  angel !" 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

a  joke  by  the  Pester  Lloyd,  and,  while  repeating  the  stipulations 
laid  down  by  the  Abendblatt^  it  concludes  by  saying: 

"We  do  really  hope  that  all  these  absurd  misunderstandings  and 
misconstructions  will  soon  come  to  an  end  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  a  quiet  and  practical  comprehension  of  the  case  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  tlie  fact  that  it  has  all  been  'mucli  ado  about  nothing.'  " 

Little  favor  and  little  confidence  appear  to  be  given  to  the  idea 
of  a  conference  by  the  German  papers.  It  can  not  result  in  any- 
thing but  a  piece  of  "botched  work,"  for  its  program  does  not  in- 
clude the  question  of  Macedonia,  Crete,  or  the  opening  of  the 
Dardanelles,  is  the  opinion  exprest  by  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt. 
The  official  A'orddeufsc/te Zeilitnff  {lierWrx)  publishes  the  program, 
but  makes  no  comment.  The  Conference,  "  if  it  ever  meets,"  will 
probably  content  itself  with  ratifying  the  result  of  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Austria  and  Turkey,  says  the  Koelnische  Zeititng, 
"l)ut  it  would  have  been  better  and  more  expeditious  to  have 
arranged  matters  by  protocols  or  similar  agreements."  The  Turks 
are  bound  to  be  victims  in  this  Conference,  as  they  were  in  the 
previous  one  held  at  Berlin  in  1878,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Vossisclie 
Zeituiig  (Berlin).  The  Germania  (Berlin)  joins  this  paper  in 
warning  the  Turks  against  England  and  Russia.  The  Roman 
Tribuiia,  however,  which  represents  the  Italian  Government  and 
speaks  for  one  member  at  least  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  is  much 
more  sanguine,  and  we  read  : 

"The  public  mind  has  been  much  relieved  by  the  proposed  con- 
vocation of  a  conference  of  the  I'owers  that  were  signatories  to 
tlie  Berlin  Treaty.  This  Conference  will  frame  a  platform  on 
which  ail  will  agree  and  by  which  all  will  be  bound  to  arrest  and 
check  all  impulsive  action  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  concerned. 
France,  England,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  all  either  demand,  wish 
for,  or  consent  to  it  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  conflagration 
and  of  settling,  at  any  rate,  for  another  long  period  of  time,  the 
affairs  of  the  Near  East." — TrausUilions made jor'Xwv.  Litkkaky 

Dif.lsT. 


RUSSIA'S  BLOOD   RECORD  FOR    1907 

^T^HERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  the  European  press 
■*•  about  "the  slow  ma.ssacre  "  which  is  considered  a  main  fea- 
ture in  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  Journal- 
ists of  all  kinds  have  vied  with  each  other  in  describing  the  Em- 
pire of  the  Czar  as  a  place  where  innocent  people  are  shot  down 
by  Cossacks,  strung  up  to  the  gallows  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time, 
or  beaten  to  death  by  the  knout.  The  caricaturists  of  France, 
(iermany,  and  Italy  rarely  represent  the  Czar  e.xcepting  as  a  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty  monster.  He  walks  along  a  pavement  of  human 
skulls,  or  he  presents  the  delegates  of  the  Douma  with  the  model 
of  a  gibbet,  or  brandishes  the  knout,  according  to  the  cartoonists. 
Premier  .Stolypine  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  this  abuse  and 
contumely,  which  is  aggravated  by  what  the  Riech  (St.  Petersburg), 
the  organ  of  the  Russian  Prime  Minister,  represents  to  be  the 
utterly  false  and  exaggerated  statistics  published  by  the  party  of 
revolution  concerning  the  number  of  revolutionists  who  have 
shed  their  blood  for  opposing  the  Russian  Government.  This 
official  newspaper  accordingly  publishes  new  statistics  of  public 
executions  in  Russia  for  the  year  1907.  We  have  indeed  nothing 
but  the  authority  of  the  Ru.ssian  Government  for  the  reliability  of 
these  figures,  but  it  is  bare  justice  to  Mr.  Stolypine  and  his  august 
master  that  their  figures  should  be  known,  and  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

The  number  of  those  who  were  publicly  executed  after  trial  and 
sentence  under  military  law  is  reckoned  at  627.  Of  these  84  were 
soldiers  and  543  civilians.  According  to  the  official  records  of  the 
crimes  for  which  they  were  sentenced  we  find  that  there  were  62 
cases  of  mutiny  or  otTenses  against  military  discipline;  52  ca.ses 
of  crimes  against  the  state,  or  high  treason  ;  and  4  were  cases  of 
military  desertion.     The  offenses  of  the  others  are  not  specified. 

The  greatest  number  of  executions.  409,  took  place  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces,  and  this  plurality  is  attributed  to  the  violence  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  those  regions  and  the  repressive  meas- 


HOW    THKV    no    IT    IN    KISSIA 


■■  \oiir  Majesty,  I  have  distributed  a  thousaiul  icons,  slopt  the 
newspapers,  and  made  the  people  riot  against  the  college  students. 
Whit  further  measures  shall  we  take  against  the  cholera  ?  " 

—Jugend  ( Munich) . 

ures  then  called  for.  The  province  of  Kief  comes  next  with  84 
executions;  then  follow  Odessa  with  69,  Warsaw  with  65,  and 
Mo.scow  with  59. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  according  to  Mr.  Stolypine's  e.sti- 
mate  the  average  number  of  executions  in  the  United  States  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  ending  in  1907,  does  not  compare  particu- 
larly favorably  with  that  of  Russia  for  1907  in  proportion  to  the 
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population.  The  annual  average  in  America  has  been  353  with 
a  popuhition  of  85,000,000,  while  Russia  has  a  population  of 
147,000,000  with  627  executions. —  'rta>is/ti/ioii.i  inaiic  for  TiiK 
LiTKR.\KV  Digest. 


LAURIER'S  VICTORY  AND  THE  TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL RAILWAY 

THE  return  to  power  of  the  Liberals  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has  not  created  much  surprize  in  Canada.     The  nine  prov- 
inces which  form  the  Dominion  have  supported  the  Ministry  by 


SIR    WILFRID   WILL   FINISH    HIS    WORK. 

The  last  spike  in  the  transcontinental — a  prophecy  of  igii. 

—  The  Toronto  Globe. 

a  majority  of  about  fifty-six  seats  in  Parliament.  Of  course  the 
main  question  at  stake  was  not  the  tariff  or  other  discussion  which 
involved  foreign  relations.  It  seems  from  the  Canadian  press  to 
concern  the  building  and  completion  of  the  great  transcontinental 
railroad  which  is  to  be  the  means  of  facilitating  communication 
between  the  va.st  Canadian  wheat-fields  and  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Should  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  be  permitted  to  continue  his 
task  as  the  instrument  of  promoting  Canada's  prosperity  by  the 
most  obvious  means,  his  supporters  asked,  or  should  he  step  down 
and  out-  thus  imperiling  the  prosecution  of  a  much-needed  work  .'' 
From  the  fact  that  much  money  was  spent  on  this  work  by  the 
Laurier  government  and  manj-  rich  contracts  given  out,  tlie 
Canadian  electoral  campaign  of  1908  has  been  largely  "a  campaign 
of  scandal,"  as  it  is  styled  in  the  Liberal  Globe  (Toronto).  The 
Liberals  have  been  accused  of  extravagance,  "graft,"  and  unpatri- 
otic disregard  for  the  best  interests  of  Canada.  These  charges 
are  all  centered  in  the  prosecution  of  the  railroad-building.  One 
of  the  Canadian  cartoons  which  we  reproduce  from  a  journal 
ostensibly  Independent,  but,  to  judge  from  its  tone,  very  much 
Conservative  in  its  tendency,  interprets  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals 
as  the  triumph  of  the  "grafter  "  whom  the  Conservative  big  stick, 
the  country's  "vote,"  failed  to  subdue.  This  paper,  The  News 
(Toronto),  thus  comments  on  the  result  of  the  polling,  patting  the 
Opposition  on  the  back  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Looking  to  the  long  future,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Conservative 
party  that  it  did  not  succeed  in  this  election.  The  Government 
now  will  have  to  face  the  results   of   maladministration,  falling 


revenues,  heavy  borrowings  in  the  money-markets,  and  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  the  transcontinental  railway.  The  immedi- 
ate future  looks  almost  desperate  to  the  party  in  office,  and  it  is 
well  tliat  the  (lOvernment  which  made  the  situation  will  have  to 
deal  with  it.  There  is  serious  danger  that  if  Mr.  T5orden  had  now 
carried  the  country  he  would  have  become  a  sort  of  Conservative 
Mackenzie,  and  have  gone  out  of  ofilice  four  or  live  years  hence  as 
a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  the  offenses  of  his  predecessors." 

This"  Independent  "organ,  in  another  article,  says  of  Sir  Wilfrid  : 
"The  Prime  Minister  with  all  his  personal  virtue  and  distinction 
is  the  ornamental  front  which  conceals  innumerable  public  iniqui- 
ties.    He  is,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  the  head  of  a  huge  system 
of  public  dishonesty." 

The  reasons  for  deploring  the  return  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
power  are  rehearsed  very  lugubriously  by  the  ^Winnipeg  Tribune, 
which  denounces  that  party,  as  it  says  : 

"  Because  it  deliberately  threw  away  the  opportunity  to  extend 
tlie  Intercolonial  Railway  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  thus  subject 
tlie  problem  of  public  ownership  to  a  fair  test. 

"  Because  it  chose  instead  to  build  a  new  transcontinental  rail- 
way, and  present  it  to  a  private  corporation,  thus  setting  back  tlie 
cause  of  public  ownership  at  least  a  century. 

"  Because  it  showed  gross  incapacity  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  new  line  at  #50,000,000  or  $60,000,000,  when  in  reality  it  will 
exceed  $200,000,000." 

This  is  the  general  charge  made  by  the  Conservative  press, 
whose  "leading  organs  "  according  to  the  Toronto  Globe,  quoted 
above,  "have  done  nothing  for  the  past  ten  years  but  curse  and 
revile."  As  to  the  actual  results  of  the  people's  choice  The  Globe 
remarks : 

"The  one  thing  for  which  the  Canadian  people  may  be  thankful 
is  that  a  very  unworthy  campaign  has  failed.  A  strong  government 
is  permitted  to  continue  its  great  work  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Canada.  During  this  contest  the  country  has  given  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  his  colleagues  additional  incentives  to  earnest  and 
faithful  service  on  its  behalf,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  will  be 
sensible  of  that  confidence  and  do  nothing  to  betray  or  contemn  it." 

The  London  (Canada)  Advertiser  (Liberal)  speaks  very  much 
in  the  same  way  and  thinks  that  the  work  of  the  present  ministry 


The  Country— "I  didn't  hit  him  hard  enough." 

—  The  Toronto  A^ews. 

will  result  in  turning  all  this  Conservative  criticism  "into  a  deadly 
boomerang."     This  is  the  ground  of  its  opinion  : 

"  Before  another  five  years  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  in  operation 
will  be  an  una.ssailable  testimony  to  the  far-sighted  statesmanship 
of  the  Administration." 
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COOPERATION   AMONG  FRENCH 
WORKINGMEN 

THE  price  of  living  is  risinjj  in  Europe  as  elsewhere  and  many 
expedients  for  keeping  body  and  soul  together  are  being  re- 
sorted to.  The  Ciaul  eats  horse-tlesh  when  he  can  not  afford  beef 
or  mutton,  and  we  read  in  the  Minerva  (Rome)  the  unpleasant 
but  significant  report  that  otlier  animals  not  ordinarily  eaten  are 
being  fattened  and  butchered  in  Berlin  for  human  consumption. 
But  the  French  are  great  financiers  and  economists,  and  they 
are  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  their  efforts  for  cheapen- 
ing food.  They  are  taking  measures  by  which  the  necessaries 
of  life  may  be  supplied  to  the  workingman  and  the  people  of 
the  middle  class  at  wholesale  prices.  The  advantage  of  this 
lowered  rate  is  of  course  purchased  by  sub.scribing  toward  tiie 
operating  expenses  of  cooperative  associations,  but  even  with  this 
tax  the  price  of  what  is  bought  is  considerably  lower  than  the 
prices  paid  in  shops  and  stores  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 
Of  this  cooperation  among  large  sections  of  the  French  people 
Mr.  Joseph  Cernesson  writes  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mamies  (Paris) 
an  article  from  which  we  have  gathered  the  foregoing  remarks. 
He  calls  the  movement  "  a  sort  of  collectivism  which  is  both  pacific 
and  practical,"  and  its  promoters  claim  for  it  the  support  of  the 
Socialists.  Its  practical  aspect  is,  however,  principally  dwelt 
upon  by  this  writer.  He  first  of  all  gives  the  statistics  of  the 
movement  in  the  following  passage : 

"On  January  i,  1907,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  there  existed  in  France  2,166  cooperative  societies  for 
providing  the  necessaries  of  life.  These  societies  comprized  641,- 
549  members;  the  business  done  by  them  amounted  to  191,012,000 
francs  [$38,202,400].  Of  these  2,166  societies  749  had  for  their 
principal  object  the  sale  of  groceries  ;  392  sold  bread  as  well  as 
groceries,  some  of  them  including  meat  in  their  trade.  There  are 
in  all  S36  bakeries,  81  breweries,  24  slaughter-houses,  14  restau- 
rants, 40  associations  for  wine-making,  and  30  coal-yards." 

Mr.  Cernesson  calculates  that  each  member  spends  on  necessary 
'^ood — that  is,  bread,  groceries,  and  meat — from  the  cooperative 
stores,  some  J68  a  year.  The  benefits  of  cooperation  have  not  .so 
far  been  extended,  we  are  told,  to  more  than  one-tifteenth  of  the 
population  as  reckoned  by  the  aggregate  of  members  and  of  the 
families  which  they  represent.  This  writer  complains  that  even 
members  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  benefits  of  cooperation, 
and  "it  is  certain  that  the  Parisian  workman  does  not  buy  from 
his  cooperative  store  half  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  he 
consumes." 

Tiie  cooperative  system,  apart  from  its  practical  advantages  to 
those  it  immediately  ministers- to,  introduces  also  into  general  trade 
a  higher  morale,  and  prevent?  the  formation  of  monopolies  and 
trusisjr;  It  is  indeed  a  trust,  not  for  grinding  down  consumers,  but 
a  trust  of  consumers  controlling  the  market  by  the  price  they  pay 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.     Mr.  Cernesson  remarks  on  this  point : 

"  For  the  stormy  and  tragic  struggles  of  ordinary  commercial 
life  u])on  whose  issue  the  distracted  consumer  has  to  dejiend  pas- 
sively for  his  life,  cooperation  would  substitute  a  calm  and  settled 
condition  of  things  in  which  the  cr)nsumer  would  become  the  arti- 
zan  of  his  own  emancipation  from  commercial  oppression  ;  in 
which  there  would  be  no  wasteful  squandering  of  the  nation's 
money  in  the  interest  of  the  few,  in  which  there  would  be  no  con- 
(juerors  and  kings  of  tratle  and  no  concjuered.  Speculation  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  program  of  the  cooperative  association,  which 
is  bound  to  be  pruclent  and  to  refrain  from  doubtful  ventures." 

This  want  of  enterprise  has  its  advantages,  he  adds,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  degenerate  into  sluggishness  and  inertia  in  business. 
This  is  a  danger  which  must  always  threaten  a  new  movement  in- 
augurated in  defiance  of  age-h)ng  precedent.  Cooperation  in 
France,  however,  this  writer  believes,  is  come  to  stay,  for  "it 
originated  in  a  keenly  felt  need,  and  a  very  living  principle  of  life 
and  fruitfulness  resides  in  it." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  CHINESE  RICHELIEU 

'T^HE  new  Chinese  Constitution,  whose  approaching  advent  was 
■*■  treated  in  our  issue  for  October  10  (p.  498),  is  being  worked 
out,  we  learn,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Tchang-tche-tong,  who 
has  been  styled  "the  Chinese  Richelieu,"  as  the  leader  both  in  the 
literary  and  political  advancement  of  his  country.  The  Ham- 
burger XacliriciUen  gives  a  full  account  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  for  whose  details  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister  has 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor.  This  account  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  : 

China  is  to  have  a  parliament  whose  first  session  will  be  held  in 
1917.  The  power  of  voting  supplies  and  imposing  taxes  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  representative  body.  To  these  funda- 
mental powers  many  others  are  added  in  the  document  promulgated 
at  Peking  under  the  authority  of  Tchang-tche-tong  and  attested 
by  the  seal  of  the  Emperor,  Law-abiding  subjects  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  are  to  have  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
liberty  of  assembly.  A  genuine  habeas-corpus  statute  is  established 
and  no  one  can  henceforth  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  excepting 
as  the  result  of  legal  procedure  and  for  some  definite  illegal  offense. 
Nor  can  a  convict  be  subjected  to  any  punishment  excepting  that 
prescribed  by  law.  No  one  is  to  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of 
his  house  or  property  without  the  decree  of  a  properly  constituted 
court.  Every  subject  of  the  Emperor  is  bound  to  pay  the  consti- 
tutionally imposed  taxes  and  to  serve  in  the  army  or  navy  when 
required. 

The  power  to  summ^^n,  dissolve,  or  adjourn  Parliament  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  But  when  once  a  popular 
assembly  has  been  elected  by  the  constituencies  of  the  country, 
China  is  never  afterward  to  be  governed  without  one.  The  execu- 
tive department,  which  includes  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers, 
is  also  to  have  the  control  and  command  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  make  peace,  and  to  negotiate 
treaties.  Ambassadors  are  to  be  appointed  to  foreign  courts  by 
the  Executive,  who  will  also  receive  foreign  ambassadors. 

According  to  "A  Chinese  Commandant,"  writing  in  the  Soleil 
(Paris),  Chang-tche-tong  rivals  Richelieu  not  only  as  a  statesman 
and  the  ruler  of  his  country,  but  also  as  a  man  of  letters.  If  the 
Chinese  Minister  does  not,  like  the  great  Cardinal  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  employ  five  poets  to  patch  up  his  rickety  verses,  he 
is  at  any  rate  a  patron  of  poets,  literary  men  in  general,  and 
artists.  He  is  to  show  this  in  a  very  practical  manner,  says  the 
writer  in  the  Soleil.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"Not  to  mention  the  constitutional  innovations  of  European 
origin  which  Tchang-tche-tong,  as  member  of  the  (irand  Coun- 
cil of  the  Empire,  has  introduced,  he  is  at  present  engaged  in 
formulating  a  plan  by  whicii  a  Chinese  counterpart  of  the  French 
Academy  will  be  established.  He  is  also  anxious  to  improve  the 
university  system  on  Occidental  lines,  to  extend  educational  facili- 
ties to  all,  and  to  institute  perfect  liberty  of  teaching.  The 
ILmperor  has  given  full  approval  to  his  plans.  On  receiving  notice 
of  this  imperial  sanction  the  Richelieu  of  China  remarked  to  his 
friends  :  'This  is  the  end  toward  which  I  have  labored  all  my  life. 
If  I  were  to  die  this  moment,  I  should  die  in  peace.'  " 

.Among  minor  "innovations  of  European  origin  "  introduced  by 
Tchang-tche-tong,  we  are  told,  is  a  change  in  the  titles  of  nobility, 
which  formerly  were  characterized  by  colors  and  buttons.  The 
"Chinese  Commandant  "  thus  particularizes  : 

"The  chief  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  are  henceforth  to 
be  rewarded  for  eminent  services  in  war  or  peace  by  titles  of 
nobility  corresponding  with  those  of  duke,  marquis,  count,  baron, 
and  knight.  The.se  titles  are,  however,  not  to  be  hereditary,  as  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  in  rare  cases  they  will  be  transmitted  by 
imperial  decree  to  a  single  generation.  The  thing  which  astonishes 
Europeans  is  that  the  new  titles  introduced  by  Tchang-tche-tong 
revert  to  the  ancestors  of  the  nobility.  This  custom  has  been  in- 
troduced in  view  of  the  funeral  celebrations,  at  which  the  Chinese 
address  their  dead  parents  by  name.  In  this  we  see  the  moral 
system  of  Confucius,  the  pivot  of  which  is  exaggerated  filial  piety." 
—  ']'ranstalion's  iiunlc for  TiiK   Lni:K.\KV   I)i(;i:sT. 
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WHY  SOME  CHILDREN  ARE  BACKWARD 

SOME  time  ago  an  eminent  Englisli  educator  annoimced  tiiat 
mental  capacity  always  corresponds  with  aptitude  for  mathe- 
matics ;  and  that  those  children  wiio  had  not  this  aptitude  were 
likely  to  be  below  par  in  intelligence,  all  along  the  line.  Quite  a 
different  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  facts  set  forth 
in  a  recent  contribution  to  Cosi/tos  (I'aris,  September  19).  The 
writer  states  that  fondness  for  mathematics  often  exists  together 
with  total  lack  of  ability  for  vigorous  thought,  and  that  even 
idiots  occasionally  show  ability  in  purely  numerical  calculation. 
H  e  says  : 

"The  category  of  abnormal,  backward,  or  unstable  pupils  in- 
cludes very  different  types.  There  are  false  abnormals  who  are 
simply  badly  developed  because  placed  in  bad  hygienic  conditions  ; 
when  these  are  removed  from  their  surroundings,  and  properly 
nourished,  they  may  often  be  made  into  excellent  scholars. 

"Then  there  are  children  who  are  near-sighted  or  slightly  deaf, 
who,  being  unable  to  profit  by  what  the  teacher  says,  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  lesson,  remain  inattentive,  and  are  soon  regarded 
as  backward.  Correct  their  defects  of  visual  accommodation, 
cure  their  deafness,  or  simply  place  them  on  the  front  bench  in  the 
class,  where  they  may  hear  and  see  with  less  effort,  and  they  will 
become  good  pupils. 

"  1  desire  to  say  a  word  now  of  that  class  of  abnormals  who  may 
be  called  under-developed. 

"We  must  distinguish  slowness  of  intellectual  development  from 
deviations  of  brain  action  due  to  lesions  of  the  brain.  As  Apert 
remarks,  idiots  are  no  more  backward  than  a  man  with  his  legs 
cut  off  is  a  dwarf.  The  idiot  is  incurable  because  some  part  of 
his  brain  has  been  functionally  destroyed.  It  can  no  more  be  re- 
placed than  we  can  give  new  legs  to  the  man  who  has  lost  them. 
•All  that  we  can  do  is  to  form  by  education  and  habit  imperfect 
functional  substitutes. 

"With  under-developed  persons,  on  the  contrary,  the  develop- 
ment may  be  taken  up  and  completed  at  any  moment.  Several 
types  of  these  are  recognized.  The  purest  is  the  subject  who  in 
all  respects  is  backward  compared  with  others  of  the  same  age,  so 
that  at  fifteen  years  he  is  like  a  child  of  eight,  and  at  twenty  like 
a  child  of  ten.  .  .  .  This  is  a  type  of  total  under-development. 
The  subject  has  stopt  growing,  has  remained  a  child,  but  a  normal 
child,  of  average  intelligence." 

This  stoppage  of  development,  we  learn,  however,  is  not  always 
so  simple  ;  it  may  be  connected  with  anomalies  of  divers  kinds — 
obesity,  gigantism,  premature  senility,  myxedema.  There  are  all 
degrees,  from  the  purest  and  most  complete  infantilism  up  to  the 
limits  of  imbecility.  The  arrest  of  development  may  relate  solely 
to  the  mind,  without  appearing  to  interfere  with  the  bodily 
growth.  It  may  also  relate  entirely  or  partly  to  the  character.  To 
particularize : 

"  In  our  great  schools  of  mathematics  there  is  no  class  that  does 
not  contain  one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  brilliant  so  far  as  ab- 
stract studies  are  concerned,  but  incapable,  later,  of  practically 
utilizing  their  theoretical  knowledge,  and  specially  incapable  of 
directing  an  assembly  of  men  under  their  control.  As  children, 
they  were  the  playthings  and  the  laughing-stock  of  their  comrades, 
who  unconsciously  recognized  that  they  were  unlike  their  play- 
mates ;  as  adults  they  are  incapable  of  undertaking  any  enterprise. 
If  they  are  engineers  their  workmen  will  always  be  lazy  and  un- 
teachable ;  if  teachers,  their  classes  will  be  undisciplined;  if 
officers,  they  will  be  unable  to  command  the  passive  obedience,  the 
blind  confidence,  that  constitute  the  principal  strength  of  armies. 
Their  subordinates  feel  that  there  is  no  authority  over  them.  In- 
telligent tho  they  may  be,  their  wills,  their  psychical  force,  their 
moral  ascendency,  are  atrophied. 

"Nevertheless,  such  persons  may  render  great  service  and  attain 
high  station  in  careers  that  do  not  require  vigor  and  decision. 

"A  certain  aptitude  for  calculation  is  met  sometimes  in  pure 
imbeciles.  Forbes  Winslow  reports  the  case  of  an  idiot  who  could 
remember  the  day  of  death  of  each  person  who  had  died  in  the 
region  for  the  past  thirty-five  years,  recalling  without  hesitation 


the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased;  but  lie  was  incapal)le  of  an- 
swering tiie  least  question,  incapable  even  of  feeding  himself. 
Fabret  tells  us  that  he  once  saw  an  imbecile  whocould  tell  at  once 
the  date  of  birth,  the  date  of  death,  and  the  principal  events  of  the 
lives  of  all  the  celebrated  persons  mentioned  to  him.  Dr.  Henri 
relates  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  intellect  and  speech  were  both 
very  limited,  and  who,  when  her  age  was  told  her,  at  once  reduced 
it  mentally  to  minutes.  Atkinson  speaks  of  an  idiot  woman  wh.ose 
chief  pleasure  was  to  work  out  numerical  problems. 

"There  are  all  possible  intermediate  stages  between  the  most 
pronounced  infantilism  and  the  normal  state.  A  certain  heredi- 
tary predisposition,  taken  in  connection  with  children's  diseases, 
senility,  alcoholism,  or  tuberculosis,  explains  some  of  these  stop- 
pages of  development.  They  are  often  the  consequences  of  infec- 
tious diseases  contracted  in  childhood,  and  more  partici'larly 
alterations  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

"The  cases  in  which  this  gland  is  affected  are  the  easiest  to 
ameliorate.  After  affections  of  the  thyroid  body  the  next  most 
frequent  cause  of  retarded  development  is  the  presence  of  adenoids. 
Besides  these  two  causes,  which  are  very  plain  and  easy  to  treat, 
there  are  all  kinds  of  maladies,  all  kinds  of  infections,  which  we 
must  know  how  to  discover  and  combat.  But  here  the  indications 
are  less  clear  and  the  therapeutic  results  are  more  dependent  upon 
chance." — Translation  made  for  Twv.  Literary  Digest. 


PERSONAL  PECULIARITIES  IN  DISEASE 

I'* HE  different  ways  in  which  the  causes  of  disease  act  on  various 
individuals,  and  their  curiously  varied  reaction  to  drugs, 
food,  fatigue,  worry,  or  excitement,  are  detailed  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Medical  Record  {Nq^  York,  October  17)  by  Dr. 
Beverley  Robinson.  Dr.  Robinson  believes  that  at  present  the 
personal  equation  in  disease  is  of  more  real  importance  in  practise 
than  anything  else.  The  facts,  of  course,  have  long  been  known 
and  their  meaning  recognized,  wholly  or  partially.  Says  Dr. 
Robinson  : 

"The  vast  majority  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  their  pro 
nounced  peculiarities,  idiosyncrasies,  reaction  to  or  effect  caused 
by  some  special  food  or  drink  or  combination  of  divers  foods  in 
the  form  of  prepared  dishes.  Again,  as  I  have  said,  exercise, 
worry,  heat,  tire  of  mind  and  body  may  bring  out  symptoms  and 
signs  in  one  individual  and  not  at  all  in  another.  Medicines,  as 
we  know,  act  very  differently  and  sometimes  alarmingly  in  differ- 
ent patients,  and  we  have  absolutely  no  means  of  knowing  in 
advance,  frequently,  why  or  in  what  manner  they  cause  these 
occasionally  untoward  and  unexpected  effects. 

"  As  regards  drink,  I  have  known  a  tumblerful  of  milk  to  bring  on 
an  attack  of  asthma  with  hives  in  an  otherwise  healthy  child.  When 
the  milk  was  taken  and  a  piece  of  bread  eaten  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  no  asthma  and  no  hives.  I  could  explain  this  by  saying 
that  the  bread  helped  break  up  curd  and  that  stomachal  digestion 
was  not  interfered  with.  But  why  and  precisely  in  what  manner 
and  for  what  reason  asthma  and  hives  were  occasioned  are  certainly 
matters  largely  of  thought  aird  conjecture.  I  have  known  mush- 
rooms in  good  condition  and  on  repeated  occasions  cause  most 
distressing  edema  of  the  uvula  and  palate.  Prior  to  these  attacks 
the  same  individual  had  eaten  mushrooms  repeatedly  with  no  bad 
or  unpleasant  effects  at  all  and  had  always  thoroughly  enjoyed  them. 
I  have  known  an  individual  in  whom  a  single  strawberry  would 
give  neuralgia  of  the  teeth  which  lasted  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 
Again,  prior  to  the  attacks  of  neuralgia  of  the  dental  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  the  same  individual  had  eaten  repeatedly  and  abun- 
dantly of  strawberries  without  pain,  ache,  or  unpleasant  symptoms 
of  any  kind.  In  this  case  it  seemed  as  tho  the  only  plausible,  tho 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  explanation  was  that  with  increasing  years 
strawberries  had  become  inimical  to  that  patient." 

Again,  Dr.  Robinson  goes  on  to  say,  some  girls  suffering  from 
anemia  are  kept  awake  with  coffee,  while  others  go  to  sleep  after 
taking  coffee.  No  appreciable  difference  is  noted  between  the 
girls  who  sleep  and  those  who  remain  awake  We  may  say  that 
their  "temperament  differs,"  but  this  is  really  using  a  vague  phrase 
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to  hide  our  ignorance.  Dr.  Robinson  has  noted,  in  liis  own  ex- 
perience, an  alarming  condition  of  syncope,  followed  by  paralytic 
symptoms  and  disordered  mental  condition,  occasioned  by  two 
grains  of  quinin.  Cocoa  acts  with  some  people  as  a  most  powerful 
cardiac  stimulant,  while  the  same  preparation  with  others,  under 
apparently  similar  conditions,  has  little  or  no  effect.     Further : 

"We  all  discover  these  facts  sooner  or  later  if  we  watch  closely, 
intelligently,  and  with  proper  training.  It  is  to  tlie  wise  physician 
to  he  guided  and  directed  by  this  acquired  knowledge  so  as  to  be 
most  useful  to  his  patient.  And  so  it  is  with  every  new  drug, 
every  new  combination  of  drugs;  one  must  be  extremely  careful 
and  give  small,  very  small  doses,  until  one  has  gaged  properly  tlie 
personal  equation  of  tiie  individual. 

"And  so  it  is  again  in  regard  to  mere  pathological  lesions.     One 
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man  will  carry  a  lesion  for  many  long  years  without  distress  and 
almost  witli  impunity,  whicli  to  another  is  rapidly  fatal.  Further, 
lesions  found  fios/  iiio)  teitt  are  of  such  a  character  that  we  fail  to 
comprehend  how  long  life  and  its  enjoyment  were  compatible  with 
their  existence— and  yet  they  were.  On  the  other  hand,  the  closest 
scrutiny,  the  most  minute  investigation  at  the  autopsy,  and  later  in 
the  laboratory,  fail  to  discover  the  cause  of  a  life-long  suffering 
and  misery,  or  adequately  and  rationally  to  explain  the  cause  of 
death. 

"We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  a  wise,  judicious  enipiri- 
cismin  the  way  of  caring  for  patients,  in  administering  drugs, 
in  trying  to  relieve  symptoms,  and  perhaps  cure  disease  is 
thoroughly  allowable  and  desirable,  and  this  dcsjjite  all  of  the 
advances  and  teachings  of  tlie  most  recent  scientific  methods  of 
research.** 


THE  "EYES"  OF  PLANTS 

'T^^'HE  sensitiveness  of  plants  to  light  was  treated  recently  by 
■*■  Dr.  D.  T.  iMacdougal,  director  of  the  Department  of  Botani- 
cal Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  in  an  article  from  which 
extracts  were  made  in  these  columns.  In  a  paper  read  about  the 
same  time  by  Harold  Wager  before  the  British  A.ssociation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  author  described  interesting  experi- 
ments conducted  by  him  and  other  biologists  on  the  epider- 
mal plant-cells  that  serve  as  lenses  for  the  concentration  of  light 
in  their  tissues.  Says  The  Siiendjic  American  (New  ^'ork, 
October  17)  : 

"  He  exhibited  photographs  taken  through  the  epidermal  cells  of 
the  leaves  of  plants.     The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  leaves  are 

covered  by  a  thin  trans- 
parent skin,  which  can  in 
many  cases  be  very  easily 
peeled  off.  When  examined 
under  the  microscope,  as 
Dr.  Macdougal  showed  in 
his  article  and  as  Mr. 
Wager  reiterates,  this  skin 
is  seen  to  consist  of  innu- 
merable compartments  or 
cells,  many  thousands  of 
which  are  found  on  a  single 
leaf.  They  contain  a  clear 
watery  sap,  and  their  shape 
is  such  that  they  behave 
like  ordinary  convex  or 
plano-convex  lenses,  the 
rays  of  light  which  fall  up- 
on them  being  converged 
and  brought  to  a  focus  in 
the  substance  of  the  leaf. 
According  to  Professor 
Haberlandt,  a  German  bot- 
anist, these  cells  enable  the 
plant  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  light  and 
dark,  and  set  up  a  stimulus 
which  results  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  leaf  into  such  a 
position  that  it  can  obtam 
the  maximum  amount  of 
light ;  or  it  may  be,  as  Mr. 
Wager  is  inclined  to  thmk, 
that  these  cells  serve  for 
the  more  efficient  illumina- 
tion of  the  green  grains 
within  the  leaf  upon  which 
the  effective  food-supply  of 
the  plant  depends.  Pos- 
sibly both  play  some  part 
in  aiding  the  leaf  to  per- 
form its  work  more  effi- 
ciently. These  cells  are 
found  in  practically  all 
plants,  but  are  most 
clearly  seen  in  some  shade 
plants.  Profe.ssor  Haberlandt  was  able  in  one  case  to  photo- 
graph a  faint  image  of  a  microscope  through  the  cells,  and 
Mr.  Wager  has  more  recently  obtained  photographs  of  various 
ol)jects  some  of  which  are  here  reproduced.  In  many  cases  these 
lens-cells  may  be  compared  with  the  corneal  facets  of  an  insect's 
eye,  so  far  as  their  general  appearance  and  power  of  causing  a  con- 
vergence of  light  are  concerned.  In  addition  to  ordinary  methods 
of  photography,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  photographs 
of  simple  patterns  in  colors  by  means  of  the  autochrome  pl.Tles  of 
Messrs.  LumiO^re.  In  taking  these  photographs,  whether  in  the 
ordinary  way  or  in  colors,  the  images  formed  by  the  leaf-cells  are 
magnified  by  the  microscojK'  from  100  to  400  or  more  diameters,  and 
the  j)holographs  are  obtained  by  an  ordinary  photomicrographic 
apparatus:  but  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  Gor- 
don i)l)()tomicr(>graphic  apparatus.      It   is  not  suggested  that  tlie 
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plant  can  perceive  the  images  which  are  thus  photographed,  but 
the  fact  that  such  images  can  be  formed  shows  that  these  cells  are 
very  etficient  lenses,  and  by  means  of  them  the  plant  may  be  en- 
abled to  take  more  advantage  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it  than 
it  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do." 


in  the  switch  and  soon  destroy  carbon  as  well  as  anything  else. 
Hut  to  provide  against  this  the  current  is  broken  at  from  four  to 
six  points  simultaneously.     This  could  be  likened  to  si.x  switches 


ELECTRIC  SIGNS  THAT   FLASH 

THE  electric  signs  that  move  or  change  in  any  way  are  operated 
by  what  are  called  "flashers,"  wliich  are  devices  of  various 
types,  the  construction  depending  on  the  particular  effect  that 
is  to  be  produced.  Thus  we  may  have  a  "single  pole,"  "carbon," 
"chaser,"  "series,"  "flag,"  "high  speed,"  "script  breaker," 
"lightning,"  or  "combination."  These  machines  are  described 
by  Egbert  R.  Dull  in  Popular  Kltctricity  (Chicago,  October). 
He  says : 

"  The  single-pole  type  of  machine  is  better  known  to  the  public 
as  the  machine  that  spells  out  one  letter  at  a  time  on  a  sign.  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  number  of  electric  switches  of  a  peculiar 
construction  that  are  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  series  of 
cams  on  a  shaft,  which  cams  in  turn  are  operated  by  a  small  motor. 

"The  carbon  type  machine  is  of  an  entirely  different  construc- 
tion, containing  large  hea\y  switches,  known  as  the  double-pole 
type.  This  is  the  kind  of  machine  that  will  light  a  sign  first  on 
one  side  and  then  the  other,  and  handle  signs  by  whole  lines  at  a 
time.  The  service  being  constant,  an  ordinary  knife  switch,  with 
which  the  reader  is  familiar,  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  The 
knife  switch  which  you  see  on  a  wall  is  generally  operated  by  hand 
three  or  four  times  per  day.  The  fiasher  must  be  able  to  carry 
any  kind  of  a  load  ten  to 
twenty  times  per  minute. 
This  would  burn  the  hand 
switch  up  in  a  night,  but 
the  flasher  is  so  con- 
structed that  all  the 
destructive  elements  ex- 
isting in  the  breaking 
process  are  taken  care  of 
by  carbon  contacts,  which 
can  be  adjusted  as  they 
wear  and  replaced  when 
they  are  consumed.  This 
machine  will  handle  any 
load  up  to  and  including  400  four-candle-power  lamps  on  one  switch. 

"For  extra  large  loads  ranging  from  500  to  5,000  lamps  there  is 
used  what  is  known  as  the  series  type.     This  machine  breaks  the 


COMBINATION    SIGN    FLASHING-MACHINE. 


SIGN   REQUIRING    THE  COMBINATION   OF    FIVE   FLASHERS. 

current  at  a  large  number  of  points  simultaneously.  If  you  were 
to  attempt  to  break  such  heavy  current  as  is  required  for  this  num- 
ber of  lamps,  at  one  point,  the  arc  would  jump  across  the  opening 


WAVING-FLAG   EFFECTS    FROM    TWO-PART    COMBINATION    FLASHER. 

leading  to  the  same  light,  one  man  operating  each  switch,  and  at 
a  prearranged  signal  all  six  of  the  men  pulling  tlieir  switches  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  switch  operated  by  any  one  of  the  men  had 
a  tendency  to  hold  an  arc,  there  would  be  the  switches  operated 

by  the  five  other  men 
breaking  at  the  same  time 
to  assist  him. 

"  The  chaser  type  is 
known  best  to  the  public 
as  the  'snake  '  machine. 
It  is  the  one  which  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  snakes, 
rats,  or  whatever  you  are 
a  mind  to  call  them,  run- 
ning around  the  edge  of 
a  sign.  This  requires 
an  individual  wire  to  be 
run  to  every  lamp  in  the 
border.  The  machine  always  has  a  certain  number  of  lamps 
on  at  one  time,  according  to  the  length  of  the  objects  desired 
to  run  around.  If  the  customer  wants  an  object  ten  lamps  long, 
when  the  machine  picks  up  the  eleventh  it  drops  off  the  first. 
When  it  picks  up  the  twelfth  it  drops  off  the  second,  and  so  on  in 
a  continuous  motion,  very  rapidly,  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
an  object  crawling  around  the  border.  If  only  one  or  two  lamps 
are  on  at  a  time,  it  will  look  like  a  flea  hopping  around.  Four 
lamps  will  look  like  a  rat,  six  or  seven  will  look  like  a  squirrel. 
Over  ten  lamps  look  like  a  snake. 

"The  flag  type  machine,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  used  princi- 
pally for  operating  waving  flags,  pennants,  etc.  This  machine 
runs  at  a  very  high  speed  and  generally  contains  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  switches.  Each  switch  breaks  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  per  minute.  This  effect  is  virtually  the  reverse  of  a 
snake  machine,  because  the  former  is  a  border  of  dark  lights  with 
rays  of  light  traveling  around  it,  while  the  latter  is  a  flag  of  light 
with  folds  of  darkness  running  down  through  it.  These  folds  are 
of  varying  widths,  and  generally  run  from  three  to  six  showing  in 
the  flag  at  all  times.  The  folds  nearest  the  staff  are  short  and 
quick,  gradually  increasing  in  width  as  they  decrease  in  speed  to 
the  outer  end.  By  watching  a  waving  flag  at  any  time  you  will 
notice  that  this  is  the  natural  condition." 

But  the  most  spectacular  effects,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  us,, 
are  produced  by  the  high-speed  machine  used  for  revolving  wheels^ 
hubs,  and  circles,  falling  water,  fountains,  smoke,  steam,  and 
cloud  effects.  This  is  built  like  a  single-pole  machine,  with  the 
exception  that  it  must  go  very  rapidly,  some  making  as  high  as  250 
breaks  a  minute  on  every  switch  in  the  machine.     We  read  : 

"  The  proportions  of  darkness  to  light  are  arranged  by  the  length 
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of  time  tlie  switclies  are  on  as  compared  witli  tin.-  time  off,  and  the 
object  to  be  exhibited  determines  the  speed.  A  sh)\vly  rising 
cloud  of  smoke  from  the  end  of  a  cigar  will  not  run  over  loo  breaks 
per  minute,  while  a  stream  of  seltzer  squirting  out  of  a  siphon  will 
run  at  the  rate  of  250  a  minute. 

"  The  script  breaker  is  the  machine  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  script  sign  being  written  out.  one  socket  at  a  time.  This  gives  the 
appearance  of  an  invisible  hand  writing  the  name  in  fire 

"The  various  switches,  levers,  wheels,  and  parts  of  these  ma- 
chines are  all  finished  ready  for  u.se,  and,  in  an  emergency,  an 
order  which  is  received  in  the  morning's  mail  can  be  on  the  cars 
at  night.  Such  a  machine  to  be  built  outright  without  the  parts  in 
stock  w(juld  jirobably  takesixmenafull  week  of  eight  hours  a  day." 


mals  of  every  kind,  big  and  little,  herbivorous  and  carnivorous,  in 
every  degree  of  preservation,  a  few  being  hard  and  perfect,  others 
soft  and  crumbling,  had  been  washed  down  and  heaped  together. 
In  every  case  the  bones  were  only  partly  petrified,  a  condition  en- 


A   WONDERFUL  EGYPTIAN   FOSSIL-BED 

T  NTERESTI.\(i  new  skeletons  of  prehistoric  animals  from  the 
-'•  Fayoum  desert,  in  Egypt,  have  just  been  brought  to  this  coun- 
try' by  an  expedition  directed  by  Prof.  Henry  Fairrield  Osborn,  of 
the  .American  .Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  at  which 
institution  some  of  the  finds  have  just  been  put  on  exhibition. 
Fossils  were  discovered  in  this  region  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  but 
it  has  been  carefully  explored  for  only  about  ten  years.  Mr. 
Walter  L.  IJeaslev,  writing  in  The  Scientific  American,  savs  : 

"The  Fayoum  district  is  a  natural  depression  about  fifty  miles  in 
diameter  situated  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  fifty  miles  southwest  of 
Cairo,  and  separated  from  the  Nile  \'alley  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
desert  land.  In  this  basin  was  the  ancient  Lake  Mteris,  some  300 
feet  above  the  pre.sent  brackish  shallow  sheet  of  water  now  known 
as  Birket-el-Qurun.  This  depression  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
terraces,  or  fossil-bearing  beds,  some  reaching  to  the  height  of 
1,000  feet.  These  imposing  formations  rise  tier  upon  tier,  amplii- 
theater-like.  The  principal  bone-bearing  layer,  composed  of  loose 
red  sand  in  which  scattered  bones  could  be  seen  embedded,  was 
only  forty  leet  in  thickness,  but  miles  in  horizontal  extent 

"Just  why  the  astonishing  and  extraordinary  number  of  the 
ancient  animals  of  Africa  found  their  burial-place  in  this  particular 
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r-uiind  by  the  liKyptian  (>eul»Kical  .Survey. 
It  is  now  in  the  Cairo  Miiseiitn.     The  projections  that  look  like  ears  arc  powerful  horns. 

spot  of  the  Fayoum  is  attrii)Uted  by  Professor  Osborn  to  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :  In  remote  limes,  long  beff)re  the  Nile  had 
come  into  existence,  a  mighty  river  fiowed  north  and  emptied  its 
waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  then  140  miles  south  u{  its  present 
boundaries.  Here,  at  this  point,  a  sandbar  had  checked  the  river 
current.  The  animals  had  evidently  drifted  some  distance  down- 
stream with  the  s.uul  and  gravel,  all  the  bones  floating  apart  or 
having  been  pulled  apart  by  turtles  and  crocodiles,  .so  that  a  skele- 
ton of  an  animal  could  never  be  found  intact.      In  this  manner  ani- 


By  court**/  of  "Thf  Scientifac  Americmn." 

FINDING    THE   GREAT  SKULL    OF  THE  ARSINOITH ER lUM    IN   THB 
FAVOL'.M    OESERT,  EGYPT. 

tirely  different  from  the  hard  and  rocklike  state  in  which  fossils 
are  found  in  the  sandstone  matrix  in  Western  America.  Seldom 
were  two  bones  of  one  animal  found  together.  The  skulls  were 
as  a  rule  badly  broken." 

The  bones  are  so  soft,  we  are  told,  that  they  can  not  be  removed 
until  shellac  has  been  poured  over  them  to  consoli- 
date them.  One  of  the  most  important  finds  in  this 
region  is  the  skull  of  the  giant  arsinoitherium,  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  land  mammals  of  the  fossil 
world.  This  remarkable  beast  is  entirely  new  to 
science.     .Says  Mr.  Beasley  : 

"The  dominating  and  all-powerful  feature  of  the 
arsinoitherium  was  the  long  pair  of  sharp-pointeil 
horns,   protruding  upward  and   outward  above  the 
nose  for  nearly  two  feet,  an  appendage  both  dan- 
gerous and  fantastic.     Undoubtedly  no  contempo- 
rary could  cope  with  and  withstand  a  mad  rush  and 
hirious  chai-ge  from  an  animal   thus  armed.     Arsi- 
noitherium was  the  brute  king  of  the  Fayoum  during 
I'^ocene  times,  some  two  or  three  million  years  ago. 
The  discovery  of  this  strange  beast  by  the  members 
of  the  Egyptian  (Geological  Survey  only  a  few  years 
back  is  said  to  have    afforded  one  of  the  greatest 
surprizes  of    modern    paleontological  explorations. 
From  the    skull    and  other  bones  secured  by  Pro- 
fes.sor  Osborn's  party,  together  with  the  material  of 
English  investigators,  the  make-up  of  the  queer  ani- 
mal's body  has  been  pretty  accurately  determined. 
.   .  .  The  animal's  body  combined  the  shape  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  elephant.     The  monster  was  named 
after  the    Egyptian    (jueen    Arsinoe,    famous    for 
her    beauty,  .  .  .  and    after  her  death   the  patron 
goddess  of  the   Fayoum.    The  animal  stood  about 
six    feet  high  and  was  nearly   ten   feet    in  length  ;   the   bones  of 
the   skeleton  were  massive  and  the  body  heavy.     The  neck  was 
short,  and  could  be  freely  moved  up  and  down,  and  was  there- 
fore well  adapted  to  toss  an   enemy  up  in  the  air.     The  feet  were 
short,  the  five  toes  spreading  out  like  those  of  the  modern  elephant. 
The  teeth  consisted  of  high-crowned,  sharply  crested  grinders  fitted 
ff)r  grazing  upon  the  harder  kind  of  herbage.     The  narrow  muzzle 
of  the  head  indicated  that  the  animal  did  not  graze,  but  browsed 
upon  the  low  bushes  and  herbage.     As  to  the  character  of  the  land- 
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scape  and  the  natural  environment  surroundins;  the  primitive  group 
of  animals  inhabiting  the  area  of  the  Fayoum  and  the  Libyan  Desert 
in  the  days  of  arsinoitheriuni,  Professor  Osborn  advances  the 
opinion,  based  on  the  structure  of  the  fossilized  remains,  that  it 
was  a  savannah  country,  partly  open,  partly  wooded,  with  about 
the  same  temperature  as  to-day.  The  animals  were  those  which 
might  have  lived  almost  exclusively  in  a  fairly  well-watered  delta 
or  estuary  country  bordering  the  sea,  not  densely  forested,  but 
with  stretches  of  sandy  plains  or  muddy  bottom  lands,  traversed 
by  large  streams,  having  currents  of  considerable  velocity.  These 
land  mammals,  twenty-seven  of  which  have  so  far  been  discovered, 
with  several  new  ones  by  the  museum,  were  all  relatively  short- 
footed  and  slow-moving,  only  two  swift-running  types  being  known, 
one  an  active  carnivore.  From  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
limbs  and  feet,  it  has  been  determined  that  these  ancient  groups 
of  land  animals  were  adapted  and  fitted  for  walking  on  partly  sandy 
or  sinking  ground." 


cause  of  the  constant  changes  and  anomalies  in  the  n.ovements  of 
the  needle;  and  (4)  that  the  method  of  magnetization,  and  the 
character  of  the  exposure  of  the  eartli  to  the  sun,  and  the  irregular- 
ities of  the  earth  itself  in  both  form  and  composition,  are  the  causes 
which  decide  the  position  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  poles  and 
equator,  and  the  changes  which  occur  in  relation  thereto." 


SOURCE   OF  THE  EARTH'S  MAGNETISM 

THAT  the  earth  is  a  great  magnet  we  all  know,  and  it  was 
long  ago  suggested  that  it  is  an  electromagnet — that  its  mag- 
netism is  due  to  electric  currents  encircling  it  from  east  to  west. 
But  what  causes  these  currents  1  It  has  seemed  likely  to  many 
students  of  the  subject  that  they 
are  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  earth's  rotation — that  the  earth 
is  like  the  armature  of  a  great 
dynamo  in  the  sun's  magnetic  field. 
This  view  seems  essentially  that  of 
Dr.  F.  A.  Black,  who  contributes 
an  article  on  "The  Earth  as  a  Mag- 
net "  to  Harper's  Magazine  (New 
York,  October).     Says  this  writer : 

"The  advances  in  electrical  sci- 
ence, in  its  relation  to  nature,  have 
of  late  years  brought  many  to  be- 
lieve that  the  sun  is  our  great  store- 
house of  electricity :  that  the  ether 
of  surrounding  space  is  electric 
in  character,  and  that  electricity 
itself  may  even  be  atomic  in  struc- 
ture. 

"Thus  the  sun,  in  pouring  out 
light  and  heat,  is  believed  to  be 
also  pouring  out  electricity,  or 
electric  energy,  to  all  surrounding 
space.  Whether  in  the  form  of 
waves  of  the  surrounding  ether  or 
of  physical  particles,  this  elec- 
trical stream  flows  on  to  the  earth 
on  the  side  of  the  globe  which  is 
exposed  to  the  sun.  As  the  earth 
in  its  daily^  motion  rotates  east- 
ward, causing  the  sun  apparently  to 
pass  around  the  earth  daily  in  a  westward  direction,  this  stream 
or  flow  of  electricity  is  caused  to  wind  constantly  around  the  earth 
in  a  westward  direction,  a  coil,  so  to  speak,  being  completed  in 
each  daily  rotation.  Thus  the  magnetization  of  the  earth  very 
probably  results  in  a  manner  exactly  analogous  to  that  employed 
when  a  needle  is  magnetized  by  an  electric  current  through  a  right- 
handed  spiral  coil 

"There  would  seem  to  be  reason  for  believing,  at  least  tenta- 
tively: (i)  that  the  earth  in  its  physical  structure  consists  to  such 
an  extent  of  magnetizable  material  that  it  is  capable,  as  a  whole, 
of  being  converted  into  a  magnet ;  (2)  that  an  electrical  stream,  or 
current,  is  received  by  the  earth  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun, 
which,  through  the  earth's  rotation,  is  coiled  around  the  earth 
from  east  to  west  causing  the  earth  to  become  an  electromagnet ; 
(3)  that  the  conversion  of  the  earth  into  an  electromagnet  in  this 
manner  is  the  cause  of  the  directive  tendency  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  both  in  declination  and  dip ;  while  the  diversities  and 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  method  of  magnetization  are  the 
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MEDICAL  SPECIALISTS-GOOD  AND  BAD 

XT  OT  every  one  who  poses  as  a  "specialist  "  lias  really  special 
^  ^  knowledge,  if  we  are  to  believe  an  editorial  writer  in 
American  Medicine  (Philadelphia,  September).  The  medical 
specialist,  he  says,  was  until  recently  always  the  product  of  gradual 
evolution  from  the  general  practitioner.  Instead  of  being  ready- 
made,  as  is  now  often  the  case,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
general  medicine  before  taking  up  his  special  line  of  work.     But — 

"Nowadays  we  see  many  a  young  graduate  look  with  disdain 
upon  the  career  of  a  general  practitioner  ;  nothing  will  satisfy  him 
but  to  start  as  a  full-fledged  surgeon  or  gynecologist,  or  some  other 
species  of  'ist.'  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  physician  is  apt 
to  regard  specialism  as  a  menace  to  his  own  field  of  usefulness  .? 
The   surgical   fledgling,    whose  education  has   been   acquired   in 

a  post-graduate  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  whose  sole  conception 
of  treatment  is  summed  up  in  a 
cutting  operation,  is  all  too  com- 
mon. Unlimited  assurance — such 
as  ignorance  often  confers — and 
business  ability  may  give  him 
an  undeserved  prominence  in  a 
community ;  but  viewed  in  his 
true  light  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
specialty  he  professes  to  follow, 
and  to  him  is  attributable  no 
small  share  of  the  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  physician  toward  sur- 
gical modes  of  treatment  in  inter- 
nal diseases. 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  the 
inference  must  not  be  drawn  that 
the  surgical  aspirant  of  the  pres- 
ent era  must  have  devoted  many 
years  to  general  medical  practise 
before  taking  up  his  special  line 
of  work.  Life  is  too  strenuous 
nowadays  for  such  an  evolution, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  in 
some  respects. 

"  But  the  profession  has  the 
right  to  demand— and  so  has  the 
public — that  no  one  shall  be  en- 
titled to  practise  general  surgery 
until  he  has  fulfilled  certain  fun- 
damental requirements,  and  these, 
at  the  minimum,  should  consist  of 
an  interneship  in  the  surgical  service  of  a  hospital  and  an  ade- 
quate term  of  clinical  work  under  supervision  of  a  competent 
surgeon,  at  least  as  regards  major  operative  technic. 

"Every  one  who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times  is  aware  that  much 
more  will  be  required  of  the  coming  generation  of  surgeons  than 
mere  technical  skill.  The  days  of  thrilling  exhibitions  of  opera- 
tive dexterity  are  passed. 

"The  leaders  in  modern  surgery  are  not  only  good  operators 
but  equally  good  diagnosticians  ;  they  know  not  only  hoii'  to 
cut,  but  why  to  cut.  This  development  of  diagnostic  acumen 
can  not  fail  to  act  as  a  wholesome  check  to  reckless  operations 
and  to  unnecessary  exploratory  procedures.  It  gives  assurance 
to  the  practitioner  that  a  surgical  consultation  means  some- 
thing more  than  resort  to  the  knife — that  he  will  not  be  super- 
seded in  the  management  of  the  case  unless  the  conditions  so 
demand. 

"Thus  the  surgeon  will  become  not  so  much  a  specalist  as  a 
physician  who  knows  how  to  use  the  knife." 
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ON   CHURCHES  FINDING  THEMSELVES 

CHURCHES  to-day  need  nothing  so  mucli  as  a  clearer  view  of 
what  they  are  in  the  world  for.  The  writer  of  these  words, 
wliich  appear  in  The  Congref;ationaUst  and  Christian  World 
(Boston),  makes  the  implication  that  "many  a  church  is  more  ab- 
sorbed in  considering  what  it  shall  do  to  be  saved  than  what  it  can 
do  to  save  others."  It  recommends  that  now  and  then  the  prayer- 
meeting  hour  be  taken  "to  talk  over  the  special  mission  of  the  in- 
dividual church,  in  view  of  its  composition,  its  environment,  its 
relation  to  other  churches. "  I5y  such  means  as  these  it  is  intimated 
that  churches  may  come  really  to  "know  their  fields  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  different  human  types  found  in  it,  with 
the  working  life  of  the  average  man  or  woman, 
with  what  other  churches  may  be  undertaking 
to  do  in  the  same  district."  The  kind  of  thin;.; 
proposed  is  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the 
report  recently  rendered  of  the  condition  and 
influence  of  the  Free  Churches  in  Liverpool. 
We  read  : 

"The  president  of  the  Free-Church  Council, 
a  layman  of  consecration  and  initiative,  secured 
an  expert  to  spend  six  months  in  obtaining  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  city.  The  man 
chosen  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Alfred  Rowland,  a 
prominent  Congregational  pastor  and  one  of 
the  official  Englisii  delegates  to  the  recent 
Louisville  International  Sunday-school  Con 
vention.  Mr.  Rowland  has  now  issued  a  report 
which  not  only  bristles  with  startling  figures 
and  facts,  but,  as  a  writer  in  The  Briiisli 
Weekly  says,  is  the  summons  of  a  seer.  The 
facts  which  he  cites  relating  to  church  attend- 
ance, even  in  thoroughly  Protestant  districts, 
are  di.scouraging.  In  seventeen  representa- 
tive churches  only  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  sittings 
were  occupied,  as  against  40  per  cent,  in  1881, 
when  the  last  church  census  was  taken.  The 
evening  congregations  had  shrunk  in  the  same 
period  from  57  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent.,  and 
what  is  true  of  Liverpool,  the  third  city  in 
size  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  probably 
measurably  true  of  other  large  cities  like  Birm  ingham,  Bradford, 
Sheffield,  and  Leeds. 

"  But  the  best  part  of  the  report  is  its  constructive  quality.  Mr. 
Rowland  recommends  less  concern  with  political  issues  by  the 
Free  Churches  and  a  concentration  on  united  educational,  evange- 
listic work,  regular  open-air  meetings  in  summer  and  occasional 
united  prayer-  and  conference-meetings  by  churches  in  the  same 
district.  He  urges  that  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  house-to-house 
visitation  be  developed.  He  was  struck  by  the  al)sence  of  any- 
thing approximating  the  parochial  system  of  general  visitation, 
with  the  little  use  made  of  virile,  modern  pamphlets  challenging 
the  indifference  and  unbelief  of  the  people,  with  the  insufficient 
use  of  deaconesses  and  other  trained  women,  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  small  unattached  missions  struggling  for  existence.  He 
would  have  in  the  church-buildings  a  more  general  use  of  sacred 
pictures." 

.Such  an  investigation,  this  journal  thinks,  represents  the  kind 
of  inquiry  which  the  churches  siiould  make,  with  or  without  the 
aid  of  imported  experts.     It  continues  : 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  largest  cities,  it  is  possible 
for  any  community  so  to  organize  its  own  Christian  forces  that 
definite  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  field  can  be  obtained. 
The  Sage  Foundation  is  furnishing  the  churches  a  fine  example  of 
the  way  in  which  to  ascertain  economic,  .social,  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. Last  winter  a  small  army  of  trained  sociologists  spent 
months  in  such  a  study  of  Pittsburg,  and  this  coming  winter  Bos- 
ton is  to  be  similarly  investigated.     Mrs.  Sage  does  not  wish  to 


DR.    GEORGE    P.   ECKMAN, 

Who  says  the  minister  is  compelled  to 
consider  Socialism  "  as  a  philosophy  of 
society  "  and  "  a  body  of  religion." 


bestow  her  millions  without  being  convinced  that  good  use  is  to 
be  made  of  every  individual  gift.  The  churches,  as  a  rule,  have 
not  large  funds  to  devote  to  any  scientific  investigaton,  but  they 
have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  some  claim  on  the  time,  interest, 
and  energies  of  their  members,  and  the  churches  in  the  aggregate 
are  expending  millions  of  dollars  every  year  on  their  own  main- 
tenance. It  is  at  least  po.ssible  for  the  church  that  is  spending  as 
little  as  $1,000  a  year  to  consider  what  it  is  spending  the  money 
for  and  whether  it  is  well  invested.  It  is  possible,  without  the 
outlay  of  a  single  cent  for  an  expert  investigator,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  field  of  human  life  in  its  own  vicinity. 

"  Such  knowledge  is  sure  to  lead  to  action  even  if.  as  in  the  case 
of  this  Liverpool  investigation,  the  conditions  disclosed  are  on  the 
face  of  them  disheartening.  General  C.rant  used  to  say  that  while 
he  was  interested  in  knowing  at  what  point  the 
enemy  intended  to  strike,  he  was  more  concerned 
to  know  where  he  himself  purposed  to  strike. 
The  church  that  knows  what  it  wants  to  do  and 
goes  about  it  vigorously  and  patiently  will  find 
its  own  life  broadening  and  deepening,  for 
nothing  is  more  inspiring  than  a  definitive 
objective." 

THE  MINISTER'S    RELATION 
TO  SOCIALISM 

SOCIALISM  has  taken  such  a  hold  upon  the 
»^  thought  and  activities  of  the  modern 
world  that  the  Christian  minister,  says  Dr. 
George  P.  Eckman,  of  New  York,  "can  no 
longer  disregard  the  competitive  influence " 
of  it  "in  the  field  of  his  professional  activi- 
ties." Tlie  clergyman  is  compelled,  this  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  to  consider  Socialism  "as  a 
philosophy  of  society,  a  scheme  of  reform,  a 
system  of  political  economy,  and  a  body  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  each  of  these  phases  must  be  stud- 
ied by  him  not  merely  as  an  academic  ques- 
tion, but  in  its  practical  relation  to  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  he  has  been  ordained  to 
preach."  There  are,  however,  in  Dr.  Eckman 's 
view,  some  qualifications  to  be  made  in  the 
wholesale   acceptance    of    this  social   scheme 

which  he  sets  forth  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York).    The 

minister,  he  thinks — 

"Should  not  hastily  conclude  that  Socialism  is  applied  Chris- 
tianity, as  is  frequently  urged,  tho  this  contention  may  have  the 
support  of  very  great  names,  and  tho  by  Christianity  may  be  meant 
simply  the  social  message  of  Jesus.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  strong 
temptation  to  link  Christianity  with  Socialism,  when  one  sees  the 
alarming  disposition  of  the  working  classes  to  prefer  the  halls 
where  Socialist  orators  are  declaiming  their  doctrines,  to  the 
churches  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  being  preached.  But  be- 
fore allowing  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  churches  can  arrest 
this  tendency  by  the  adoption  of  .Socialism,  on  the  ground  of  its 
practical  identity  with  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  Christian 
minister  should  carefully  examine  the  materialistic  basis  of  Social- 
ism, and  observe  its  point  of  view  respecting  the  source  of  author- 
ity, the  highest  good  of  humanity,  and  the  j^rorcss  by  which  it 
proposes  to  redeem  society.  He  will  then  discover  .some  funda- 
mental differences  which  will  give  him  pause.  He  will  see,  for 
example,  that  while  Socialism  teaches  that  a  change  of  circum- 
stances will  effect  a  change  of  character,  Christianity  teaches  that 
a  change  of  character  will  effect  a  change  of  circumstances.  This 
is  but  one  hint,  out  of  many  which  might  be  suggested,  to  mark 
the  essential  distinctions  which  exist  between  these  competing 
faiths.  As  he  .scrutinizes  these  differences  one  by  one,  the  stu- 
dent will  perceive  at  length  that  even  those  who  call  themselves 
Christian  Socialists  are  in  many  instances  Socialists  first,  and 
Christians  afterward,  if  they  find  that  Christianity  can  be  used  to 
buttress  their  opinions  ;  while  the  true  di.sciples  of  Jesus  are  Chris- 
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tians  first,  and  Socialists  afterward,  if  they  find  tliat  loj^icaliy,  and 
in  loyalty  to  their  Master,  they  must  become  such. 

"  He  should  not  forget  that  the  current  interest  in  social  problems 
is  traceable  to  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  teaching  more  than 
to  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  and  that  in  countries  where  Chris- 
tianity has  never  been  a  dominant  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple there  is  no  serious  agitation  on  these  questions.  lie  should 
at  the  same  time  frankly  admit,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  that 
organized  Christianity  has  often  been  a  long  distance  behind  the 
social  ideals  it  was  charged  with  proclaiming  and  exemplifying  by 
its  Founder.  This  should  be  credited,  however,  to  human  infir- 
mity, and  not  to  Christianity  itself.  In  any  case  the  Christian  min- 
ister, like  every  other  student  of  contemporary  history,  is  bound 
to  distinguish  between  the  social  spirit  of  the  age,  which  may  have 
one  origin,  and  any  economic  scheme  which  is  coexistent  with  it, 
and  may  have  a  totally  different  origin." 

Going  on  to  discover  if  possible  a  -I'la  tnedia  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  acceptance  and  rejection  of  the  doctrine,  this  writer  de- 
clares that  "the  minister  should  apply  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus 
fearlessly,  but  equitably,  never  being  deceived  into  supposing  that 
all  Socialists  are  altruistic  and  all  individualists  are  selfish." 

"On  the  one  hand,  extreme  Socialists  lie  open  to  the  charge  of 
caring  little  for  the  Golden  Rule,  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
their  accomplishing  the  revolution  which  they  are  inciting;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  individualists  who  are  proving  by 
heroic  sacrifices  their  faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  humanity.  There 
are,  as  Kingsley  and  Maurice  recognized  long  ago,  'unsocial 
Christians  and  unchristian  Socialists.' 

"As  the  authorized  interpreter  of  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus, 
he  should  strive  to  mediate  between  the  radical  Socialists,  who 
are  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  the  conservative  churchmen,  who 
are  impatient  of  Socialism's  methods  and  ignorant  of  its  motives. 
One  way  to  deal  with  Socialism  is  to  regard  it  as  an  unmitigated 
menace  to  modern  civilization,  to  anathematize  it  as  anarchism 
(which  of  all  things  in  the  world  it  is  not),  and  to  denounce  it  as  a 
wicked  fanaticism  which  must  be  exterminated  at  any  cost.  But 
this  is  a  very  bad  and  futile  way  to  meet  it.  Too  many  ministers 
have  already  adopted  this  misguided  policy,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  helped  to  widen  the  breach  which  yawns  between  the 
Church  and  the  hand-workers.  It  is  their  business  to  relieve  in- 
stead of  increase  the  misunderstanding  of  organized  Christianity's 
attitude  toward  economic  and  social  reform,  which  clouds  the 
minds  of  so  many  working  people.  It  is  perfectly  fatuous  to  veer 
away  from  Socialism  as  tho  it  were  a  malignant  contagion  to  be 
shunned  by  all  self-respecting  persons.  As  N.  P.  Gilman  says, 
*  A  people  that  refuses  to  talk  of  Socialism  declares  its  own  Philis- 
tinism ;  a  church  that  dreads  to  inquire  how  far  Jesus  Christ  was 
a  communist  has  lost  too  much  of  his  spirit.' 

"  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Christian  minister  were  in  a  peculiarly 
advantageous  position  to  deal  fairly  with  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  social  problem.  He  is  not  personally  identified  with  those 
capitalistic  interests  which  might  be  presumed,  under  other  circum- 
stances, to  influence  his  judgment.  It  is  true  that  he  derives  a 
large  share  of  his  financial  support  from  those  who  are  essentially 
committed  to  things  as  they  are.  But  the  average  clergyman  is 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bread-and-butter  argument,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  his  own  comfort;  while  over  against  any  disposi- 
tion, which  might  lurk  in  his  bosom,  to  permit  himself  to  be  un- 


duly affected  by  the  advocates  of  the  current  economic  regime  is 
the  traditional  alliance  of  his  profession  with  the  interests  of  the 
unfortunate  classes,  whose  miseries,  it  is  claimed,  are  accentuated 
by  the  despotisms  of  our  modern  civilization." 


THE  DOUKHOBORS  DEFENDED 

T  T  is  a  slander  on  a  virtuous  and  worthy  people,  says  a  writer 
-*-  about  the  Doukhobors,  that  the  world  knows  them  only  as  "a 
half-crazed  race  of  individuals  living  in  the  North,  who  occasion- 
ally throw  away  their  clothes  and  start  out  naked  to  make  trouble 
for  the  police."  He  avers  that 
the  world  with  equal  propri- 
ety might  "picture  the  Ameri- 
cans as  lawless  savages  who 
gather  themselves  together 
into  howling  mobs  and  burn 
negroes  at  the  stake  ;  or  the 
English  as  a  tyrannical  and 
barbarous  people  who  put 
their  women  into  jail  for  de- 
manding votes." 

The  Doukhobors,  from  the 
meaning  of  their  Russian 
name,  are  "wrestlers  with  the 
spirit,  that  is,"  so  Mr.  Bruce 
Barton  explains  in  Tlie  Home 
Herald {C\\\C2.go),  "  those  who 
refuse  to  use  force  or  to  bear 
arms."  He  goes  on  to  define 
them  more  exactly  : 


PETER    VERIGIN, 

The  present  leader  of  the  Doukhobors. 


"They    are    a   people  who 
have  differed  consistently  with 

the  established  church  in  Russia  and  have  refused  its  ministrations 
and  forms  as  meaningless  ;  and  they  have  also  refused  to  resist  op- 
pression or  to  resent  injuries  by  the  use  of  force  or  even  to  bear  arms 
in  the  Russian  cause.  Indeed  it  is  said  that  when  a  number  of 
them  were  forced  into  the  front  rank  of  battle  in  the  war  of  the 
Crimea,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  while  the  battle  raged  all 
about  them,  and  sang  psalms  and  hymns  at  the  top  of  their  voices 
until  they  were  driven  back  to  the  rear.  The  word  of  Christ,  that 
man  shall  not  take  up  arms  against  his  fellow  man,  is  the  first  com- 
mandment to  them,  which  accounts  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  tribu- 
lation which  has  come  upon  them,  and  explains  why  they  are  in 
Canada  to-day." 

The  belief  in  "one  God  "  is  the  corner-stone  of  their  faith.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity  it  is  difficult,  says  Mr.  Barton,  to  get 
clear  answers  from  them.  To  them  Christ  "is  a  Savior  and  the 
great  Teacher."     Further: 

"  Every  man  is  divine  in  that  he  has  the  spirit  of  God  within 
him  ;  Christ  was  divine  because  he  had  more  of  this  spirit  than 
any  other  man  who  has  ever  lived,  but  in  no  other  sense.     Certain 


A  DOUKHOBOR  VILL.^GE  IN  CANADA. 
They  are  a  people,  says  Bruce  Barton,  whose  "  peculiarities  are  not  so  pronounced  nor  of  such  a  character  that  they  hide  the  real  sturdy,  industrious,  intelligent 

stock  which  i's  underneath." 
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of  tliem  have  believed  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  passed  at  his  death 
into  another  man.  and  hence,  descending  through  tlie  ages,  lodged 
finally  in  tlie  person  of  their  Jirst  leader,  who  transmitted  it  in  turn 
to  his  successors.  So  that  some  of  the  leaders  have  demanded 
that  they  be  worshiped  as  divine,  and  at  certain  periods  the  people 
have  rendered  them  this  devotion.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  ti.ere  is 
a  certain  portion  who  attribute  divinity  to  their  present  leader,  but 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  get  testimony  on  this  subject  because  of 
the  natural  secretiveness  of  the  people  and  their  long-fostered  hal)it 
of  answering  all  inquiries  in  terms  of  tlie  formulas  which  their 
leaders  have  taught.  But  the  position  of  the  great  majority  is 
clear.  They  believe  he  ischosen  by  (iod.  and  they  render  him  true 
obedience,  but  that  he  is  divine  in  any  other  sense  than  they  them- 
selves they  do  not  admit. 

"For  they  are  all  divine  The  spirit  of  (iod  is  lodged  in  each 
one  of  them,  and  so  it  is  that  in  their  services  they  begin  always 
by  bowing  each  to  the  other,  doing  reverence  thus  to  the  spirit 
within.  They  accept  the  Hible  as  a  great  and  true  liook  and  they 
quote  it  very  often,  but  they  do  not  think  that  it,  or  belief  in  it,  is 
essential  to  salvation.  The  true  Church  exists  everywhere  through- 
out the  world  in  those  whom  (iod  himself  has  chosen,  whether 
Jews,  or  Mohammedans,  or  Christians.  Salvation  is  not  a  matter 
of  forms  or  theories,  or  of  churches,  or  of  gifts  to  the  poor.  It 
comes  through  a  change  in  the  inner  life.  They  talk  very  little 
about  religion  or  rules  of  conduct  and  a  great  deal  about  the  '(iod 
within.'    In  these  later  years  they  have  developed  into  communists. " 

It  was  the  great  pilgrimage  of  1902  that  brought  down  upon  them 
the  largest  measure  of  abuse.  But  this  religious  trek,  we  are  told, 
was  participated  in  by  only  a  minority  of  them,  yet  "it  will  stand 
always  in  the  public  mind  as  representing  their  true  character." 
We  read  : 

"  Long  after  the  pilgrimage  was  over  and  the  poor  deluded  pil- 
grims had  returned  to  their  homes,  the  real  cause  of  the  mad 
excursion  was  found  in  some  letters  written  by  V'erigin  to  a  friend 
and  published  in  a  Ru.ssian  paper,  the  organ  of  the  sect.  The 
Doukhobor  leader  is  a  man  of  wonderful  executive  ability  and 
power,  but,  like  some  other  gentlemen  who  have  these  same  quali- 
fications and  hold  also  positions  of  influence,  he  writes  too  much 
and  sometimes  writes  very  foolish  letters.  The  letters  which  were 
published  were  disjointed,  illogical,  and  almost  senseless,  but  they 
were  eagerly  circulated  and  devoured  by  the  bewildered  settlers 
who  were  hungry  for  encouragement  and  advice.  Phrases  whicii 
meant  nothing  were  construed  by  them  into  veritable  command- 
ments which  must  be  instantly  carried  out.  Put  into  the  hands  of 
a  mad  zealot,  the  letters  became  instruments  of  wonderful  power, 
sufficient  to  carry  away  after  him  over  1,600  deluded  pilgrims. 

".Starting  from  one  of  tlie  Western  settlements,  the  zealot  leader 
gathered  al)out  him  a  little  following  which  grew  in  numbers  as 
they  went  through  one  village  after  another.  They  were  going  to 
meet  Christ.  They  had  purified  themselves  and  they  would  go 
with  him  up  to  heaven.  Their  leader  preached  to  them  that  it  is 
wrong  to  make  use  of  metals  obtained  from  the  earth  and  smeltered 
by  the  labor  of  enslaved  humanity,  that  it  is  wrong  to  train  horses 
or  cattle  to  do  our  wcjrk,  that  it  is  also  wrong  to  use  money  which, 
bearing  the  image  and  superscription  of  Casar,  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered back  to  Casar.  It  is  also  wrong,  he  said,  to  till  the  ground, 
for  men  thus  accomplish  nothing  more  than  to  'spoil  the  earth," 
when  they  might  meet  Jesus  in  a  tropical  country  where  food  grows 
abundantly  and  is  ready  to  man's  hand.  Moreover,  we  have  the 
example  of  Jesus  abandoning  his  work  at  the  carpenter's  bench  to 
go  back  and  forth  through  the  country  preaching  repentance  to 
men.  It  all  sounds  foolish,  liut  it  was  very  real  to  the  ignorant 
peasant  mind. 

"Their  numbers  grew  gradually  until  there  were  1,600  of  them. 
In  each  village  those  pilgrims  who  joined  the  wild  parade  would 
let  loose  their  cattle,  throw  away  their  tools,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  cut  the  hooks  and  eyes  off  their  clothes,  that  they  might  not  be 
polluted  by  metal  wrought  out  of  slavery,  and  then,  giving  their 
money  over  to  the  land  agent  as  the  local  repBesentative  of  Ca-sar, 
they  would  start  out.  They  were  cared  for  so  long  as  their  march 
lay  through  the  Doukhobor  villages,  thothe  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  each  one  would  endeavor  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
course.  But  when  they  had  left  behind  the  last  friendly  house  and 
started  out  into  the  open  prairies  the  real  suffering  began.  Piece 
by  piece  they  had  thrown  away  their  garments  until  the  most  of 
them  were  stark  naked.     Some  months  before,  the  Lord  had  re- 


vealed to  them  the  inicjuity  of  wearing  leather  shoes,  and  thus  the 
pilgrimage  had  been  undertaken  barefooted.  All  along  the  way 
the  trail  which  they  left  over  the  prairie  was  worn  smooth  as  a 
floor  and  was  reddened  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  their  cut 
feet.  Vet  through  snow  and  blinding  rain  they  trudged  steadily 
onward,  day  after  day,  men,  women,  and  children,  carrying  their 
sick  and  infirm,  borne  up  by  the  superhuman  strtngth  which  fanati- 
cism supplies.  Occasionally  they  would  break  forth  into  the  weird 
strains  of  a  psalm  which  would  rise  as  it  was  taken  up  by  one  afttr 
another  until  it  became  a  mighty  wail  of  a  multitude.  The  sunken 
eyes  and  the  drawn  expression  of  each  face  told  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, but  there  was  no  pause.  Now  and  then  their  leader,  striding 
on  before,  would  stop,  throw  his  arms  wildly  in  front  of  him,  and 
then  leap  forward,  clutching  the  air,  and  crying.  'I  see  him  ;  I  see 
Jesus.'  Behind  him  his  followers  would  go  insane  at  his  words 
and  tlie  chant  would  rise  to  a  wild  scream,  and  they  would  plunge 
forward  again  in  the  fruitless  chase." 

In  all  such  pilgrimages,  the  writer  adds,  the  majority  have  not 
taken  part,  and  "in  each  case  they  have  been  frowned  on  by  their 
leader  and  by  the  better  informed  element  in  every  village." 


"UNINTERESTING"  APOLOGETICS 

T^U  be  uninteresting  is  to  be  unacceptable.  That  this  principle 
^  should  be  applied  to  religious  truth  arouses  the  protesting 
voice  of  7'/ie  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati).  This  journal 
takes  issue  with  a  recent  magazine  writer,  unnamed,  who  .says  that 
"the  old  apologetic  is  out  of  date,  not  because  it  attempts  to  prove 
so  many  unbelievable  things,  but  because  it  attempts  to  prove  so 
many  things  in  which  men  have  no  interest.  Much  mattered  in 
other  days  which  does  not  matter  now."  "  Uninteresting,  forsooth  I  " 
exclaims  the  writer,  and  puts  the  question,  "Shall  religious  truth, 
inspired  by  God's  Spirit,  be  given  up  because  the  world  has  no 
interest  in  it.'"  His  answer  is  given  by  implication  in  what  here 
follows  : 

"The  tes*,  then,  of  the  value  of  religious  and  theological  teach- 
ing, nowadays,  is  not  whether  it  is  true,  inspired,  credible,  or 
anything  of  the  sort,  but  simply  whether  it  is  interesting.  To- 
such  a  pass  have  we  come  in  these  remarkable  days  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  simply  of  faith  or  unbelief,  but  one  of  being  interesting, 
and  interesting  to  the  shallow,  the  worldly,  the  frivolous,  the  ob- 
durate, the  conceited.  Surely,  according  to  this  conception  these 
are  remarkable  times  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being. 

"  Rationalistic  malcontents  ha\e  frequently  called  for  a  re\ision 
of  the  faith  of  the  evangelical  world  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  in 
accordance  with  their  ideas.  They  say  they  can  not  believe  it. 
This  is  bad,  and  it  is  sad;  but.  if  they  are  really  thoughtful  and 
sober-minded,  it  shows  at  least  that  they  have  been  exercising 
some  part  of  their  intelligence  even  if  they  are  lacking  in  that 
highest  intelligence  which  we  call  faith.  But  this  latest  demand 
is  that  religion  and  theology  must  be  interesting  to  even  tho.se  who 
do  not  think,  and  who  can  not  think,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  think 
seriously  at  all,  under  penalty  of  being  brushed  to  one  side  and 
out  of  sight  as  being  out  of  date. 

"When  was  such  an  absurdity  as  this  ever  seriously  considered 
before  ?  As  well  might  a  freshman  undertake  to  revise  the  whole 
college  curriculum  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  interest  him  as 
he  looks  forward  to  it.  If  he  sees  no  prospect  of  being  interested 
in  the  classics,  mathematics,  .science,  or  philosophy,  the  wise  and 
sapient  thing  will  be  to  cut  all  these  things  out,  and  let  a  list  of 
topics  be  selected  that  will  commend  themselves  to  his  mature  and 
well-balanced  judgment.  Such  a  course  would  be  as  wi.se  as  to 
make  up  the  articles  of  our  faith  and  worship  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
those  whose  only  taste  in  such  matters  is  to  have  no  taste  for  them 
at  all. 

"  A  good  deal  of  deference  has  been  paid  to  the  tastes  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  young  people,  in  recent  years,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
services  and  as  to  the  person  of  the  pastor.  Within  proper  limits 
this  is  well  enough,  but  if  there  is  a  going  to  the  extreme  of  de- 
ferring in  really  essential  matters  to  the  immature  and  the  unin- 
formed, then  we  might  as  well  write  'Ichabod  '  over  all  our  places 
of  worshij),  for  their  glory  will  have  departed." 
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THE  COMING  MISCHA  ELMAN 

"  I  " H E  great  popularity  ol    Kubelik  in  llii^  country   will   in  ihe 

■*•  coming  season  be  challenged  by  another  youJilnl  virtuoso 
on  the  violin.  It  is  Mischa  Klnian,  a  Russian  Jew,  who  is  now  in 
his  seventeenth  year.  Hissuccessin  Europe  has  been,  if  anything, 
greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  his  Polish  coiifnre  at  an  equal  age  : 
while  in  London,  where  he  has  lately  made  his  home,  his  appear- 
ances bring  forth  the  highest  praise  from  critics  on  all  sidis.  lie 
seems  never  to  have  been  ranked  within  the  "  infant-prodigy  "  class  ; 
for,  tho  he  began  playing  in  public  when  a  mere  boy,  he  was  early 
regarded  as  having  a  mature  musical  intelligence.  Hew  as  born  in 
Talnoje.  a  small  town  in  the  district  of  Kief,  Russia.  His  grand- 
father was  a  violinist  noted  in  that  part,  and  the  boy  at  a  very 
early  age  began  to  play  on  a  quarter-size  instrument.  When  he 
was  five  years  old  he  played  at  a  concert  before  tlie  I'rincess 
Ourosov,  president  and  owner  of  Talnoje.  The  lady  at  once 
offered  to  pay  for  his  education  and  adopt  him  if  he  would  renounce 
his  Judaic  faith  and  become  a  Christian. 

"  Vou  have  a  great  fortune  in  that  boy,"  she  said  to  his  father. 

"You  are  so  rich  and  I  am  so  poor,"  he  replied  ;  "if,  madam,  I 
have  one  little  fortune,  wliy  do  you  want  to  take  it  from  me  ? " 

The  offer  was  declined,  and  the  father  sold  his  little  property  and 
removed  to  Ode.ssa  for  the  benefit  of  his  son's  musical  education. 
The  Musician  (Hoston,  November),  from  which  we  are  quoting, 
continues  the  boy's  remarkable  story.     Thus  : 

"  In  the  month  of  May,  1S96,  Mischa,  aged  rive,  became  a  student 
at  the  Imperial  School  of  Music  at  Odessa,  his  teacher  of  the  vio- 
lin being  Prof.  Alexander  Fiedelmann,  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
Dr.  Brodsky.  The  boy  duly  appeared  before  the  Board  of  E.xami- 
ners,  M.  Emil  Mlynarski  being  chief  of  the  violin  department. 
Until  he  entered  the  room  Mischa  had  never  before  seen  a  piano- 
forte !  The  floor  was  so  slippery  and  he  so  nervous  and  friglitened 
that  he  tumbled  dow-n,  fiddle  and  all  ;  but  the  moment  he  put  the 
bow  to  his  violin  he  recovered  himself.  On  being  asked  his  age, 
he  replied 'Three  months,' and  to  the  question, 'How  long  have 
you  learned  the  violin  ? "  the  answer  came, 'Five  years  ! '  Some 
ladies  on  the  council  of  the  .school  said,  'We  have  never  before 
had  so  young  a  student ;  why  should  we  force  a  child  like  this  to 
work?'  The  director  replied,  'We  shall  never  have  to  work  this 
boy ;  he  will  become  an  honor  to  our  .school.' 

"  Mischa  was  accepted  as  a  free  pupil  at  the  school,  but  his  father 
had  to  maintain  him  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  boy  the  family  suffered 
great  privations  during  their  residence  in  Odessa. 

"  In  November,  1902,  Prof.  Leopold  Auer,  head  of  the  violin 
department  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  then  on  a  profes- 
sional tour  in  South  Russia,  heard  the  lad  play  and  was  so  greatly 
struck  with  his  wonderful  talent  that  he  agreed  to  take  him  as  a 
pupil  if  he  could  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Czar  for  Mischa  and 
his  family  to  reside  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  no  Jew  born  outside  the 
city  was  allowed  to  live  either  in  the  Russian  capital  or  in  Moscow. 
The  requisite  permission  was  obtained,  but  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty.  In  the  end  Auer  accepted  him  as  a  free  pupil,  and 
the  Elman  family  removed  to  St.  Petersburg.  Altho  there  was 
great  rivalry  between  Mi.scha  and  another  student,  the  former  so 
rapidly  shot  ahead  that  he  soon  outdistanced  all  his  competitors. 

"In  October,  1904,  a  violinist  prodigy  came  to  St.  Petersburg 
who  at  that  time  had  made  a  great  stir  in  the  world.  To  Professor 
Auer  the  critics  said  : 

"  'Have  you  ever  heard  anything  like  this  before  .'' ' 

"'Yes,' he  replied,  'I  have  a  pupil  in  my  class  who  can  play  this 
boy's  head  off.' 

"'Why,  then,  do  you  not  produce  him.'''  they  inquired;  'it  is 
easy  enough  to  make  such  a  stafement,  but  let  us  hear  him.' 

"Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  for  Mischa  to  appear  at 
the  Deutscher  Liedertafel,  the  most  important  musical  society  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Now.  it  had  always  been  the  prerogative  of  Auer 
to  play  at  this,  the  opening  meeting  of  the  season.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  he  sent  a  message  saying  that  he  was  too  unwell  to 
play.  .  .  .  Great  was  the  astonishment,  not  to  say  amusement,  of 
the  audience  when  a  little  fellow  of  thirteen  appeared  as  Auer's 


substitute!  Mischa  played  the  Mendelssohn  'Concerto'  (with 
liianoforte  accompaniment),  one  of  Chopin's  nocturnes,  and  Paga- 
nini's  'Moto  Perpetuo,'  and  withsuch  success  that  the  little  fiddler 
was  then  and  there  engaged  by  a  (German  concert  agent,  wiio  was 
present,  to  play  in  Berlin. 

"On  October  12,  1904,  Mischa  and  his  father  arrived  at  Berlin. 
There  they  narrowly  escaped  death  by  asphyxiation  at  the  hotel 
where  they  had  passed  the  night.     It  had  been  arranged  that  at 


MISCHA  ELMAN, 

.\  violinist  of  seventeen  who,  after  the  conquest  of  Europe,  appears 
this  season  in  America. 

noon  the  next  day  the  boy  should  play  privately  before  a  select 
audience  of  musical  critics  and  others.  As  the  youthful  violinist 
did  not  arrive,  the  agent  hastened  to  the  hotel  to  rind  Elman  and 
his  father  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Two  doctors  managed  to 
restore  consciousness,  but  it  was  feared  that  the  boy  would  be  un- 
able to  play.  With  rare  pluck,  however,  he  pulled  himself  together, 
saying,  'I  must  play;  my  future  depends  upon  it,  and  I  can  not 
disappoint  them.'  He  treated  his  select  audience  to  the  Bach 
'Chaconne,'  and  then  said,  'I  can  not  play  any  more,'  and  left  the 
platform  crying.  The  next  day  he  was  well  enough  to  play  before 
Joachim,  and  on  the  following  day  he  gave  his  rirst  public  recital." 

His  English  debut  was  made  at  Queen's  Hall  on  March  21,  1905, 
when  he  played  Tchaikovsky's  "  Concerto  ""  in  a  most  masterly 
manner,"  says  an  account  in  the  London  Musical  Times,  "not  only 
with  faultless  technic,  but  with  perfect  phrasing  and  poetic  insight, 
rare  even  in  an  artist  of  high  repute."  His  conquest  of  London 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  Paris,  of  which  we  read  : 

"  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  French  capital  at  his  own 
concert  given  at  the  Salle  des  Agriculteurs  on  April  2,  1905.  In 
pieces  by  Bach,  Paganini,  and  Saint-Saens  he  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation, and  was  welcomed  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  He  also 
played  at  a  Colonne  concert — an  event  which  recalls  an  interest- 
ing incident  related  by  Mr.  Elman,  Mischa's  father,  in  connection 
with  his  son's  .St. -Petersburg  period. 

"M.  Colonne  conducted  an  important  orchestral  concert  in  the 
Russian  capital  in  1904,  at  which  Mischa,  anxious  to  play  in  public 
with  the  orchestra,  offered  to  play  without  fee.  This  was  agreed 
to.  But  when  at  the  rehearsal  M.  Colonne  called  for  the  soloist 
and  a  small  boy  appeared  carrying  his  violin,  the  great  French 
conductor  e.Kclaimed  in  tones  of  indignant  astonishment  : 

" '  What  I  this  is  an  insult  to  me.     I  have  conducted  for  the  greatest 
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artists,  but  never  before  have  I  received  such  an  insult.'  M. 
Colonne  was  urged  to  hear  the  boy. 

■"Hear  him,'  he  replied,  'no,  I  will  not:  he  must  play  with 
piano-forte  accompaniment  only.' 

"When  at  night  the  concert  took  place,  and  after  Mi.scha  had 
played  U'ieniawski's  'Faust  '  fantasia,  M.  Colonne,  himself  a 
violinist,  made  his  way  to  the  platform  and  said  to  the  boy  : 

'■ '  I  owe  you  an  apology  ;  I  should  have  considered  it  an  honor 
to  have  conducted  the  orchestra  with  such  a  player.  My  orchestra 
in  Paris  is  at  your  disposal,  and  I  will  give  you  a  fee  never  before 
known  there."  " 


FRENCH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMATIC 
TASTE 

T^KENCH  people  like  acting,  we  like  actresses.     This  differ- 
■*■         ence,  says  Mrs.  John  Van  \'orst,  accounts  for  tiie  contr.ist 

between  the   French   theater  and   ours,  and       

makes  the  former  superior  to  ours.     "  So  long 

as  our  predilections  lend  their  favor  to  the 

personal,"  she  observes,  "we  shall  have  re- 
markable stars;  but  not  until  the  art  rather 

than  the  artist  interests   us  can   we  have  a 

national  theater."     She  makes  the  frequently 

repeated  charge  that    in   America  the  stage 

"seems  satisfactorily  occupied  for  the  public 

only  when  a 'star'  is  figuring,  and  perfectly 

void  during  the  absence  of  the  same   star." 

In    France,  on  the  other   hand,   the  star  is 

looked  upon  as  "a  slight  breach  of  theatrical 

etiquette."     The  star  represents  to  this  writer 

the  quintessence  of  self-consciousness,  which 

(juality  she  calls  "the  curse  of  our  introspec 

live  Puritanism."      She  explains  that  one  ele- 
ment of  primary  education  in  France  is  the 

cultivation  of  self-forgetfulness  ;  for  its  oppo- 
site, self-con.sciousness,   is  looked  upon  not 

only  as  a  social  but  as  a  moral  defect.     The 

point  is  thus  amplified  in    Mrs.  \'an  \'orst's 

article  in  Lippituotfs  for  November  : 

"If  the  primary  education  .  .  .  bars  out 
self-consciousness  as  a  moral  fault,  it  teaches 
also  the  dangers  of  ^personality.''  To  be  a 
person,  to  stand  for  something  by  oneself,  is 
to  forget  momentarily  the  general  interests  of 
society.  Come,  away  with  individual  aspira- 
tions! (Thus  the  French  primary  education 
proceeds.)  Let  us  be  each  the  anonymous 
part  of  a  general  whole.  Let  our  entire  inter- 
est be,  not  in  ourselves,  never  in  ourselves, 
but  in  that  whole.      Now,  the  whole  may  be 

marriage,  it  may  be  the  family,  it  may  be  the  latest  play  composed 
for  the  most  boulevardier  theater.  The  milieu  changes  nothing 
for  the  principle.  The  French,  no  matter  how  or  where  they 
may  be  situated,  work  always  for  an  ensemble." 

The  difference  in  French  and  American  stage  traditions  is  traced 
to  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  character  and  education  of  the 
two  peoples.     The  writer  puts  it  in  these  words  : 

"  In  America  every  man,  woman,  and  child  has  an  ideal  of  some 
sort.  No  matter  what  tiie  sort,  the  ideal  is  his  own.  lie  believes 
in  it.  He  is  ready  to  live  and  die  for  it — or  to  be  di.sgusted  with 
himself  for  not  having  done  so.  He  forges  ahead  in  his  own  par- 
ticular line.  There  is  room  in  the  land  for  his  thought  and  his 
word.  This  gives  him  hojie.  His  hope  is  the  chance  untried,  and 
the  chance  untried  is  his  ideal. 

"Now,  the  French  are  an  old.  old  ])e()ple,  not  in  the  k-.ist  de- 
generate— whoever  says  the  contrary  does  not  know  whereof  he 
speaks — but  old  in  the  wisdom  that  has  years,  generations,  cen- 
turies of  experience  to  verify  it.  They  have  lived  as  a  united 
nation  on  a  bit  of  ground  one  eighth  the  size  of  Texas  since  before 
Columbus  ever  caught  sight  of  our  national  shores. 


MRS.   JOHN 

Who  declares  that 
sciousness  produces  " 
life  of  drama. 


"  in  young  America  everything  social,  dramatic,  ethical  is  under 
discussion.  In  old  France  everything  has  been  decided.  There 
is  no  'untried  chance.'  Obviously  this  puts  a  restraint  upon  the 
individual :  we  find  no  longer  the  sporadic  case,  but  the  distinct, 
accomplished  type. 

"And  the  effect  upon  the  drama  and  literature  and  thence  upon 
acting  is  important.  The  'character-study*  play,  the  life  studies, 
like  'David  Harum  '  and  'Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.'  do 
not  exist  in  France,  because  the  characters  which  inspired  them 
are  not  there  to  be  portrayed.  Again,  the  delightful  and  improb- 
able sort  of  farce  such  as  the  Rogers  Brothers  play,  the  category 
of  poignant  dramas  like  'The  Creat  Divide,'  the  very  touching 
plays  such  as  'The  Music  Master,'  are  never  written  by  the  French- 
man for  his  national  stage.  French  people,  no  more  than  old  peo- 
ple, do  not  like  to  roar  with  laughter,  nor  to  weep  real  tears,  nor 
to  be  all  'stirred  up  '  in  public. 

",A  word  of  illustration  makes  more  patent  this  declining  pro- 
pensity for  real  emotion  in  a  people  so  mature  that  a  word  to  them 
is  sufficient.  In  Anglo-Saxon  countries  and 
in  C.ermany  we  are  accustomed  to  see  on  the 
stage  at  the  same  time  one,  two.  three  per- 
sons, a  dozen  pretty  girls,  all  drest  alike,  all 
doing  the  same  song,  act,  or  dance. 

"  On  the  stage  of  the  caf^  concert  the 
Frenchwoman  appears  alone.  She  sings  or 
speaks  with  almost  no  gestures,  moving  but 
little  and  conveying  every  shade  of  meaning 
by  her  voice  or  her  eyes. 

"In  Italy,  the  oldest  of  countries  we  are 
wont  to  call  'decadent,'  the  person  executing 
a  number  on  a  vaudeville  program  is  entirely 
hidden  except  for  the  face,  which  appears  in 
a  frame,  like  some  portrait  which  has  the 
power  to  speak,  but  only  of  such  things  as  a 
very  trifiing  change  of  expression  renders 
comprehensible." 

Training  to  the  point  of  appreciable  per- 
fection is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  an 
actress's  career  in  France,  we  are  told.  "  The 
French  actress  who  has  had  no  training 
can  have  no  career,"  asserts  Mrs.  Van  Vorst. 
Further : 

"It  has  happened  occasionally  that  an  ac- 
tress of  repute  has  become  the  wife  of  some 
man  of  the  world — as,  for  example.  Made- 
moiselle Reichemberg,  who  married  the 
Baron  de  Bourgoing :  or  'Croisette,'  who 
married  the  millionaire,  Mr.  Stern. 

"  Tlie  coniniry  has  nei-er  happen ai :  no 
woman  of  the  world  has  ever  become  an  ac- 
tress in  France  ! 

"We    remember    in    this    connection     the 
phrase  which  ran  the  rounds  of   New   York 
at  the  ddbut  of  a  certain  'society  woman  '  who 
some  years  ago  acted  on  the  professional  boards  : 
"  '  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  X  .-* ' 

"'Oh,'  was  the  verdict,  'she  is  such  a  perfect  actress  otT  the 
stage,  and  such  a  perfect  lady  on  it.' 

"  It  does  not  suffice  for  the  Parisian  public  that  an  actress,  no 
matter  what  her  station  in  life,  should  be  an  actress  merely  off  the 
stage. 

"To  be  a  star,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  to  be  oneself.  Those 
who  reach  this  agreeable  degree  of  liberty  are  favorites  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  have  captivated  by  their  personality.  Of  the  star 
we  hear  it  said,  'I  don't  care  what  she  plays,  she  is  always  good.' 
She  is,  in  other  words,  alwavs  herself,  and  it  is  herself  that  we 
like. 

"  Bernhardt  and  Kejane  have  for  a  long  time  succeeded  in 
personally  jdeasing  the  public  in  France.  But,  as  a  rule,  the 
Frenchman  wants  an  illusion,  he  wishes  to  be  persuaded  not  by 
the  actress,  but  by  her  acting. 

".And  to  this  end  the  acting  must  be  very  perfect.  There  must 
be  no  trusting  to  chance  inspiration,  no  waiting  to  'feel  like  it' 
at  the  last  moment.  Acting  in  France  must  be  a  consummate 
profession." 


VAN    VORSl, 

our  excessive   self-con- 
stars,'"  but  kills  the  real 
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MUST  THE  COMIC  SUPPLEMENT  GO? 

A  NOTEWORTHY  step  in  the  warlare  ai;ain.st  the  Sunday 
"comics  "  was  taken  last  week  by  the  Boston  II  era  hi  in  an- 
nouncing its  abandonment  of  the  comic  supplement.  That  ac- 
companiment of  Sunday  newspaperdom,  it  declares,  has  had  its 
day.  The  //era/t/ heUeve^  that  "a  great  newspaper  no  longer 
needs  a  clown,"  so  it  discards  the  supplement  as  it  would  "throw 
away  any  mechanism  that  had  reached  the  end  of  its  usefulness, 
or  any  'feature  '  that  had  ceased  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  attraction." 
It  gives  this  further  reason  : 

"Comic  supplements  have  ceased  to  be  comic.  They  have  be- 
come as  vulgar  in  design  as  they  are  tawdry  in  color.     There  is  no 

longer  any  semblance  of  art 
in  them,  and  if  there  are  any 
ideas  they  are  low  and  de- 
scending lower." 

That  the  example  is  not 
likely  to  be  quickly  followed 
by  New  York  papers  is  seen 
from  statements  made  by  edi- 
tors of  T/ie  li'orld 2ind  of  Mr. 
Hearst's  papers,  which  have 
been  among  the  foremost  pur- 
veyors of  this  form  of  Humor. 
In  the  New  York  Evetiing 
Post,  Mr.  Albert  Payson 
Terhune,  acting  art  editor  of 
Tlie  World,  declares  in  an 
interview  that  the  comic  sup- 
plement is  worth  retaining. 
He  thinks  the  pictures  com- 
parable to  the  "curious,  quaint 
hieroglyphics  on  obelisks  and 
pyramids."  Mr.  Terhune  does 
not  claim  for  these  ancient 
carvings  a  comic  intention, 
but  calls  them  primitive,  "be- 
cause the  men  who  wrote  them 
were  primitive."  Children, 
like  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
are  "primitive."  and  likewise 
are  the  grown-up  people  with  "crippled  educational  opportunities." 
The  comics  are  for  them,  not  for  "us."     Says  Mr.  Terhune  : 

"  Nobody  contends  that  the  colored  comic  supplement  is  artistic. 
It  isn't.  It  isn't  for  you  and  it  isn't  for  me.  It  is  for  the  people 
who  don't  care  for  fine  shades  of  humor,  because  they  can't  ap- 
preciate them.  The  man  who  finds  Mark  Twain,  for  instance,  too 
subtle  for  his  understanding,  has  no  difficulty  in  laughing  at  the 
right  moment  when  he  reads  of  the  adventures  of  Little  Nemo. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  comic  supplement  is  glaring 
and  gaudy,  that  its  colors  blaze  out  at  one,  but  the 
people  who  read  it,  who  really  get  the  most  pleas- 
ure out  of  it,  are  the  sort  who  would  not  find  it  in- 
teresting otherwise.  You  hear  it  said  that  the  comics 
often  teach  lessons  of  immorality  or  disobedience. 
I  do  not  think  so." 

Mr.  Terhune  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  "  Foxy- 
Grandpa  "  series  has  exerted  a  moral  lesson  because 
the  "  two  bad  boys  who  tried  to  play  tricks  on  a  nice 
old  man  "  never  succeeded,  and  punishment  gener- 
ally followed  their  transgressions.  The  "Newly- 
weds"  show  "truth  to  nature."  "  People  who  are 
experiencing  the  difficulties  burlesqued  by  the  artist 
see  the  fun  that  can  be  made  of  what  seems  insur- 
mountable, and,  unwilling  to  appear  weak,  they  brace 
up  their  courage  and  determine  to  face  down  the 
trivial."      Mother-in-law  jokes,  he  thinks,  have  re- 


ALBERT    PAYSON     TERHUNE, 

Art  editor  of  The  World,  who  thinks 
the  comic  supplement  the  modern  coun- 
terpart of  the  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian 
obelisks. 


formeil  mothers-in-law.  Mr.  Rudolph  Block,  editor  of  the  comic 
supplement  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  has  this  to  say  : 

"  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  comic  supplement,  as  a  feature  of 
journalism,  is  a  permanent  institution.  Its  foundation  is  the  desire 
of  human  beings  to  be  amused 
— a  foundation  that  is  as  old, 
as  substantial,  and  as  everlast- 
ing as  the  desire  to  be  in- 
formed. Until  fifteen  years 
ago  the  high  price  of  humor- 
ous publications  placed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  aver- 
age newspaper  reader.  The 
extraordinary  growth  in  circu- 
lation of  every  newspaper  that 
undertook  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation by  giving  their  readers 
each  week  as  good  humor  as 
was  contained  in  the  high- 
priced  periodicals  was  the 
surest  proof  of  the  popularity 
of  humorous  pictures. 

"The  quality  of  comic  sup- 
plements varies  as  much  as 
the  quality  of  editorial  com- 
ment of  news  selection  and  of 
typographical  display.  The 
good  ones  grow  and  improve  ; 
the  poor  ones  decline — and 
sometimes  are  abandoned. 
A  person  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
humor  sees  no  difference  be- 
tween one  comic  supplement 
and  another,  any  more  than  a 
person  without  an  ear  for  mu- 
sic can  distinguish  between 
good  music   and   bad   music. 

The  public  is  the  best  judge,  and  its  verdict  is  easily  ascertained. 
The  common  error  in  the  calculation  of  those  who  have  failed  to 
win  public  approval  for  a  comic  supplement  is  that  the  taste  of 
the  public  is  vulgar  and  that  its  intelligence  is  of  a  low  order. 

"  Look  at  any  comic  supplement  that  has  succeeded,  and  whose 
droll  characters  have  become  household  names  throughout  the 
United  States,  and,  without  a  single  exception,  you  will  find  un- 
derlying it  all  those  simple  principles  and  homely  virtues  that  have 
— and  have  alone — from  time  immemorial  appealed  to  the  human 
heart.  True,  they  are  exaggerated,  but  exaggeration  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  humor. 

"Judged  by  the  standards  of  lithography,  or  any  other  process 
that  produces  colored  pictures,  either  by  hand  or  slow  machinery, 
the  printing  of  comic  supplements  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
wonder,  however,  is  that  in  six  days  a  rotary  press  can  print  800,- 
000  of  them  at  all.  And  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare 
a  comic  supplement  of  ten  years  ago  with  last  Sunday's  will  be 
amazed  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  even  in  the  printing. 

"The  V>osion  Hera /d  says  that  protests  come  from  the  public 
against  a  continuance  of  the  comic  supplements.     For  each  protest 
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that  has  ever  come  to  my  attention,  at  least  50,000  new  readers 
have  been  attracted  to  the  newspapers  that  publish  a  good  comic 
supplement. 

"As  to  the  poverty  of  imagination  of  persons  who  provide  these 
comic  pictures,  1  venture  to  say  that  more  thought,  more  inge- 
nuity, and  more  creative  ability  are  expended  upon  every  good 
comic  supplement  than  are  displayed  in  any  other  department  nt 
journalism." 

The  E'l'euiiii;  I'ost.  after  opening  its  columns,  as  it  says,  "to  tiu- 
best  that  the  practitioners  in  that  kind  could 
say  by  way  of  apology  "  for  the  Sunday  comic, 
comments : 

"It  is  alleged  that  the  comic  supplements 
always  embody  'pure  morals  ' !  But  is  there 
any  moral  quality  in  the  unutterably  silly  t 
Is  there  nothing  immoral  in  going  to  the  im- 
mature and  the  uneducated  and  steeping  their 
minds  with  what  is  vapid,  stupid,  vulgar,  and 
demoralizing.'  It  is  said,  too,  that  children 
require  picture-writing  of  a  glaring  sort,  and 
the  quiet  intimation  is  that  most  purchasers 
of  the  newspapers  having  Sunday  comics  are 
children  intellectually.  .So  one  would  think, 
if  many  of  them  actually  read  the  senseless 
stutT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe,  the 
majority  of  people  throw  away  the  colored 
supplements  along  with  other  rubbish  They 
regard  them  as  a  freak  of  American  journal- 
ism, which  may  possibly  interest  vacant- 
minded  servant-girls  or  a  casual  coal-heaver, 
but  which  can  appeal  to  no  sensible  person. 
\  kind  of  false  and  hollow  prestige  has  been 
artificially  created  about  the  Sunday  comic, 
which  a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts 
would,  we  believe,  entirely  shatter.  The  ex- 
periment of  the  Boston  Herald \s\\\  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  That  journal  may  find  that  it  will  gain  in 
prosperity  as  well  as  in  self-respect  by  ceasing  to  affront  the 
taste  of  its  patrons." 


BOSTON'S  DISCOVERY  OF  "LAMIA" 

BO.STON  recently  w(;nt  forth  to  hear  for  the  hrst  time  a  work 
of  MacUowell's,  and  incidentally  discovered  Keats's 
"Lamia."  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  at  the  first  conceit 
under  its  new  director,  Max  Fiedler,  played  an  early  and  hitherto 
unpublished  work  by  the  late  lamented  MacDowcll.  It  was 
"Lamia,"  "suggested  by  the  like-named  and  familiar  poem  ot 
Keats."  Mr.  IL  T.  Parker,  who  records  Boston's  musical  and 
dramatic  affairs  for  The  'Transcript,  hastens  to  add  parenthetically 
after  writing  the  above-quoted  sentence  "familiar,  as  it  will  soon 
appear,  is  a  purely  conventional  adjective."  What  happened 
during  the  concert  is  set  down  by  this  critic  as  due  possibly  to  the 
lurking  "perils"  of  program-books.  It  proves  al.so  perhaps  that 
Boston  justifies  its  reputation  as  the  Athens  of  America,  the  liter- 
ary hub;  certainly  as  showing  a  commendable  determination  to 
sustain  the  reputation.     Mr.  Parker  writes  : 

"The  learnedcompiler  of  the  program-book,  dutifully  and  "sijace- 
fully'  reprinted  almost  the  whole  of  Keats's  verses.  They  fill 
twenty  pages  in  Palgrave'sclo.sely  printed  edition  of  Keats's  poetry. 
They  meandered  over  almost  as  many  pages  of  the  program-book. 
To  turn  its  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  each  concert  is  a  weekly 
pleasure,  and  there  yesterday,  and  at  a  glance,  was  'Lamia.'  One 
scanne<l  the  verses  with  cursory  eye;  another  dipt  deeper  and 
longer  into  them;  a  third  began  deliberate  reading.  The  process 
and  every  variation  of  it  became  tempting,  infectious,  as  such 
things  do  in  large  assemblies.  On  and  on  went  Beethoven's 
'  Kroiia  '  symphony ;  and  on  and  on  went  the  general  reading  of 
'  Lamia.'  Look  up  into  the  balconies,  and  many  a  head  was  bent 
over  Keats's  verses.  Look  around  the  floor,  and  on  every  side 
were  the  upraised  program-books  f)j)en  at  the  poem.  The  music 
to  which  it  stirred   MarDowcll   followed,  and  for  the  moment  the 
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audience  was  content  to  supplement  its  reading  with  his  imaginings. 
The  prelude  to  'The  Mastersingers,'  irresistible,  intoxicating,  ended 
the  concert ;  but  for  many  an  auditor  there  was  "  Lamia  '  still  to 
finish.  Sachs  and  the  masters  walked  in  unheeded  procession  ; 
E-'chen  and  U'a/ther  wooed  unheard;  and  apprentices  danced 
and  townsfolk  sang  their  chorals  in  vain  against  the  fascination  of 
Keats.  In  theory  the  concert  was  devoted  to  Beethoven,  Mac- 
Dowell,  and  Wagner.  In  actual  fact  a  considerable  part  of  the 
audience  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  discovery  of  Keats  and  his 
poem  of  "Lamia.'  There  was  almost  more 
reason  to  refiect  upon  the  reading  of  poetry 
by  this,  our  generation,  than  upon  the  music 
and  the  performance.  At  the  least  nothing 
so  amusing  as  this  general  preoccupation 
with  a  poem  has  happened  at  the  Symphony 
Concerts  in  many  a  day." 

The  work  itself,  since  it  will  doubtless 
figure  in  programs  of  this  orchestra  else- 
where and  probably  Ijecome  more  widely 
known  through  still  other  channels,  merits 
this  quotation  of  part  of  Mr.  Parker's 
analysis  : 

"Unrevised  as  MacDowell  left  it,  youthful 
work,  as  it  is,  in  his  progress  as  a  composer, 
'Lami.r  justified  itself.  It  has  its  percept- 
ible— or  rather  its  audible — blemishes — the 
tilings  that  he  would  have  uttered  differently, 
more  vividly,  poignantly,  magically,  with  the 
larger  and  finer  understanding  of  the  orches- 
tra that  the  ripening  years  brought  to  him. 
Here  and  there  in  the  music  is  the  obvious 
impress  of  susceptible  and  uncon.sciously 
imitative  youth.  He  says  this  or  that  musi- 
cally, or  he  says  it  in  a  certain  fashion  be- 
cause such  was  the  way  of  youthful  composers 
in  the  (iermany  of  the  eighties,  when  their  minds  and  fancies 
were  quivering  to  the  kindling  examples  of  Liszt  and  of  Wagner. 
Much  more  pervasive  in  the  music,  as  it  seemed  at  a  single  hear- 
ing, were  traits  that  are  clearly  and  intrinsically  MacUowell's 
own — the  romantic  glamour  and  the  magical  atmosphere  of  the 
tone-poem,  its  essentially 'im])ressionistic"  quality,  and  its  contin- 
ence of  means  and  methods. 

"  'Lamia'  is  'program  music'  in  the  sense  in  which,  in  these 
modern  days,  most  of  us  are  agreed  that  it  is  just  and  reason- 
able. MacDowell  does  not  seek  to  follow  and  suggest  in  tones 
the  detail  of  Keats's  tale  of  the  shimmering  and  undulating 
serpent  of  the  Cretan  woods,  who  loved  with  bitter  and  consuming 
jiassion  young  I.ycius  of  Corinth  :  who  prayed  liertiies  to  make 
her  no  less  beautiful  a  woman  than  she  was  serpent:  whom  the 
god  so  transformed  ;  who  wooed  and  won  the  youth  :  who  went  to 
dwell  with  him  in  the  soft  and  ambient  luxury  of  his  palace;  who 
withered  at  the  bridal  feast  before  the  glance  and  the  words  of  the 
hard  .sophist  Apollottiiis  and  was  a  serpent  again,  gone  info  space, 
and  young  I.ycius  dead  behind.  An  ambitious  young  composer  of 
this  1908  might  essay  the  vain  task  for  music  of  folK)wing  closely 
Keats's  endle.ssly  detailed  verse.  MacDowell,  writing  in  1S88, 
was  wiser  and  in  the  large  sense  more  imaginative.  He  sought  to 
suggest  in  his  tone-poem  the  pervading  mood  of  Keats's  poetry 
and  the  answering  mood  that  it  stirred  in  him.  and  the  music 
tndy  awakes  the  listener  to  understanding  of  both  and  response 
to  ihem. 

"The  music  of  'Lamia'  is,  thus,  more  than  music  of  romantic 
glamour  and  of  sensuous  warmth.  They,  so  to  say,  are  the  im- 
mediate qualities,  the  easy  reflexes  of  Keats's  poem.  MacDowell 
penetrates  deeper  into  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  ver.se 
and  gives  his  music  singular  body  and  color  from  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  response  to  them.  The  passion  of  J.aiiiia  and  I.ycius  was 
a  ])assion  of  enchantment ;  naught  in  it  in  a  sense  was  real  and 
human  ;  the  sensuous  joys  in  which  they  lived,  the  dreams  in  which 
they  swam,  were  as  the  fumes  of  magic.  Passion  and  palace,  love 
and  life,  vanished  at  the  touch  of  reality.  Theirs  was  an  uneasy, 
unreal,  uncanny  passion — 'rueful  '  is  one  of  Keats's  words  for  it. 
MacDowell's  music  by  no  slight  achievement  of  imaginative  under- 
standing and  imaginative  expression  is  no  less  of  such  a  passion 
and  such  a  tale." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Alden,  Henry  Mills.  Magazine  Writing  and  the 
New  Literature.  8vo,  pp.  321.  New  York.  Harper 
&  Brothers.     82. 

Mr.  Alden  has  been  for  forty  years  editor 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  In  the  course  of 
this  experience  he  has  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  imaginative  literature  in  the  English 
language  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  He 
has  practically  witnessed  and  taken  part 
in  the  rise  and  domination  of  the  illustrated 
periodical,  and  in  the  present  volume  he 
sets  before  us  his  views  on  current  litera- 
ture and  the  history  of  periodicalism. 

Most  of  this  book  will  be  already  familiar 
to  Mr.  Alden 's  readers  and  admirers,  for 
he  has  drawn  largely  on  his  own  "Editor's 
Study" — a  series  of  papers  published  in 
Harper's  Magazine.  But  the.se  papers  were 
more  or  less  desultory.  They  were  like  the 
different  parts  of  a  machine  which  have 
been  separately  made,  fitted,  and  furbished. 
When  the"  moment  comes  for  what  is  tech- 
nically called  assembling  these  disjecta 
membra,  the  completed  mechanical  organ- 
ism becomes  a  different  thing  from  its  scat- 
tered elements.  The  present  work,  there- 
fore, is  a  synimetrical  and  impressive  whole, 
a  harmonious  composition,  with  a  distinc- 
tive historical  and  critical  meaning. 

Part  First  is  historical,  and  traces  the 
rise  of  perirjdical  literature  until  it  has 
reached  a  place  where  "no  distinction  as 
to  quality  or  as  to  any  substantial  values 
can  be  made  between  the  best  books  and 
the  best  periodicals."  The  Second  Part 
is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  what  the 
author  terms  "the  new  literature,"  and,  we 
may  add,  the  new  style  of  expression  in 
literature,  which  Mr.  Alden  treats  in  his 
chapter  on  "The  \ew  Art  of  Prose."  The 
book  closes  with  a  very  optimistic  article  on 
the  "Prospect  of  Imaginative  Literature." 

While  the  work  is  a  work  on  literature, 
the  serious  object  of  Mr.  Alden  has  been 
to  trace  the  connection  between  literature 
and  life,  the  former  as  expressive  of  the 
most  recent  trend  of  speculation  and  emo- 
tion, which  has  demanded  an  almost  new 
language.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
graces  of  the  author's  early  writing,  and 
the  critical  penetration  of  his  thought,  will 
recognize  that  in  this  book  Mr.  Alden  has 
put  the  best  part  of  himself  as  a  writer  and 
editor,  and  will  be  grateful  that  the  fugi- 
tive leaves  of  a  monthly  have  been  so 
skilfully  gathered  together  and  interwoven 
in  one  volume. 


Bailey,  H.  C  Colonel  Greatheart.  Illustrated. 
i2mo.  pp.  472.     Indianapolis.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Brent.  Rt  Rev.  Charles  H.  Leadership  The 
William  Belden  Noble  Lectures,  delivered  at  Sanders 
Theatre,  Harvard  University.  December.  1907. 
i2mo,  pp.  259  New  York.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.  Fresh  Posies  Rhymes 
to  Read  and  Pieces  to  Speak.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
lyy.     Boston      Houghton.  Mifflin    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker.  That  Pup.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  pp.  6 1.     New  York     The  McClure  Co. 

Chesterton,  Gilbert  K.  Orthodoxy.  i2mo,  pp. 
299.     New  York:    John  Lane  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert.  The  Fair  Mississip- 
pian.  Frontispiece  i2mo,  pp.  428.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $150 

Crawford,  F.  Marion.  The  Diva's  Ruby  A 
Sequel  to  "Primadonna"  and  "Fair  Margaret."  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  430.  New  York.  Macmillan 
Co.     $1  50. 

Crawford.  Mary  Caroline.  St.  Botolph's  Town- 
An  Account  of  Old  Boston  in  Colonial  Days.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  pp.  365.     Boston'    L.  C.  Page    &  Co. 

Davies.  Randall,  and  Hunt.  Cecil.  Stories  of  the 
English  Artists,  from  Vandyck  to  Turner.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  288.     New  York-    Duffield    &  Co.     $3. 


MARGHERITE,      DOWAGER     QUEEN     OF     ITALY, 
WEARING    HER    FAMOUS    PEARLS. 

It  was  the  custom  of  her  husband,  King  Hum- 
bert, to  present  hefwith  a- new  pearl  on  each 
birthday.  See  Dr.  Kunz's  book  on  the  pearl, 
noticed  elsewhere. 


Debit,  Eugene  V.  His  Life,  Writings,  and  Speeches, 
and  a  Department  of  Appreciations.  Girard,  Kan- 
sas: Office  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason. 

This  large  octav'o  contains  a  biography 

of  Mr.  Debs  extending  to  seventy-six  pages, 

illustrated  with  portraits  of  members  of  his 

family  and  pictures  of  his   birth])lace  and 

present   home   in   Terre    Haute,    Ind.,    to 

which  are  added   papers  and   speeches  by 

Mr.  Debs. 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan.  Round  the  Fire  Stories. 
Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  356.  New  York:  The  Mc- 
Clure Co. 

Dutton,  Maude  Barrows.  The  Tortoise  and  the 
Geese,  and  Other  Fables  of  Bidpai.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  124.   Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.   $1. 

Frank,  Henry.  The  Mastery  of  Mind  in  the  Ma- 
king of  a  Man.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  234.  New 
York-   R.  F.  Fenno   &  Co.     $1. 

Frenssen,  Gustav.  Translated  from  the  original 
with  the  consent  of  the  author  by  Margaret  May 
Ward.  Peter  Moor's  Journey  to  Southeast  Africa. 
i2mo,  pp.  244.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Germans  in 
Southwest  Africa  have  formed  a  sad  chap- 
ter in  the  military  history  of  the  past  few 
years,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  for  some 
years  to  come.  The  present  narrative  is 
the  account  of  a  young  soldier's  part  in  the 
dreary  campaign.  It  is  written  by  one 
who  took  the  words  froin  Peter  Moor's  lips, 
and  while  it  is  evidently  authentic,  the 
want  of  names,  of  dates  and  geographical 
data  makes  it  rather  obscure.  We  do  gather 
from  it  that  war  against  the  blacks,  often 
one  hundred  times  as  numerous  as  the 
little  German  army,  was  a  very  terrible 
and  utterly  inglorious  struggle.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  speaks  for  itself: 

"What  plan  had  the  enemy  in  mind? 
Here  we  lay  in  the  dark  night,  four  hundred 
men,  worn  out,  and  half  dead  with  thirst; 
and  in  front  of  us  and  all  around  us  a 
savage,  furious  people  numbering  sixty 
thousand.  We  knew  and  heard  nothing  of 
the  other  German  divisions.  Perhaps  they 
had  been  slaughtered,  and  .sixty  thousand 
were  now  collecting  them.selves  to  fall 
upon  us.  Through  the  quiet  night  we  heard 
in  the  distance  the  lowing  of  enormous 
herds  of  thirsty  cattle,  and  a  dull,  confused 
sound  like  the  movement  of  a  whole  people. 
To  the  east  there  was  a  gigantic  glow  of 
fire.  I  lay  stretched  at  full  length,  with 
my  gun  ready,  and  cheered  my  utterly 
exhausted  comrades  to  keep  awake." 

The  translator  is  correct  in  thinking 
there  is  nothing  "of  the  glory  and  glamour 
of  battle"  in  such  incidents.  She  has 
certainly  well  translated  a  little,  simple 
tale  for  the  purpose  of  showing  "the  hard- 
ships and  horrors  and  the  unnecessary 
cruelty"  of  war. 
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Furness,  Horace  Howard.  Jr.  A  New  Variorum 
Etiition  of  Shakespeare.  The  Tragedy  of  Richard 
III.,  with  the  Landing  of  Earle  Richmond  and  the 
Battcll  of  Boswonh  Field.  8vo,  pp.  xii.-b4i  Phila- 
delphia; J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $s  net. 

Continuing  the  memorable  work  of  his 
father,  whose  full  name  he  bears,  Mr.  Fur- 
ness here  presents  one  of  those  plays  of 
Shakespeare  which  are  the  most  familiar 
of  all  to  readers  because  of  their  frequent 
presentation  on  the  stage.  The  material 
for  the  work  has  been  brought  together 
with  the  same  extraordinary  thoroughness 
which  has  been  observed  for  more  than  a 
generation  in  the  earlier  volumes,  of  which 
there  have  been  fourteen.  The  play  itself, 
with  the  foot-notes,  takes  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  pages,  the  remainder  being 
an  appendix,  in  which  are  printed  quota- 
tions from  many  writers  dealing  with  the 
text  of  the  play;  the  sources  of  the  plot; 
the  character  of  Richard;  English  and 
German  criticisms  of  the  play;  Gibber's 
version;  stage  history  of  the  play,  etc. 

Few  of  Shakespeare's  works,  as  Mr.  Fur- 
ness points  out,  have  come  down  to  us  in 
so  large  a  number  of  sources  whence  the 
text  for  modem  readers  may  be  drawn. 
Of  the  quartos,  "stolne  and  surreptitious," 
no  fewer  than  six  appeared  before  the 
folio  of  1623.  The  differences  in  the  texts 
as  presented  in  these  several  quartos  pre- 
.sents  to  the  editor  "one  of  the  gravest 
problems  in  the  whole  range  of  Shake- 
spearian literature."  Mr.  Furness's  plan 
has  been  to  print  the  first  folio  text  "with 
all  the  accuracy  at  my  command,"  incor- 
porating with  it,  and  designating  by  aster- 
isks, "the  additions  of  the  quartos  whereof 
the  omissions  and  transpositions  are  duly 
recorded  in  the  textual  notes."  He  believes 
that  his  volume,  altho  "a  text  of  shreds 
and  patches,"  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
omitting  nothing  which  we  have  any 
reason  to  believe  was  Shakespeare's  own 
composition. 

Galxe.  Roscoe  Crosby,  and  Harcourt.  Alfred. 
Books  and  Reading.  umo,  pp.  383.  New  York; 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Gay,  Maude  Clark.  Paths  Crossing:  A  Romance 
of  the  Plains.  Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  268.  Bos- 
ton:  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

Graham.  Harrv.  A  Group  of  Scottish  Women. 
«vo.     New  York     Duffield   &  Co.     $3.50. 

What  will  strike  the  reader  most,  per- 
haps, in  turning  over  the  pages  of  this 
volume  is  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  a  prob- 
lem nor  a  theory  book.  It  is  a  simple 
f)icture-gallery.  The  author  does  not  pre- 
tend to  exhibit  women  as  comi)eting  with 
men  in  the  activities  of  life,  but  rather  as 
the  elements  in  social  and  political  activ- 
ity which  give  variety  and  inspiration  to 
the  careers  which  they  have  been  destined 
to  share.  Of  course  there  have  been  hero- 
ines in  Scottish  history  from  Catherine 
Glover.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Fair  Maid  of 
Perth."  to  the  faithful  companion  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  Catherine  Gordon,  "The 
White  Rose  of  Scotland,"  who  clung  to 
him  through  every  reverse  of  fortune;  to 
Lady  Grizel  Cochrane,  who  turned  high- 
waywoman  in  order  to  rob  the  royal  mail 
•of  her  husband's  death-warrant,  and  Helen 
Walker,  immortalized  by  Scott  as  Jeannie 
Deans,  and  Helen  of  Kirkcomel.  who  saved 
her  lover's  life  at  the  expense  of  her  own. 

But  there  are  figures  presented  in  Mr. 
Graham's  gallery  of  women  which  are  prin- 
cipiiUy  conspicuous  for  their  interesting 
originality,  sterling  sincerity,  and  defiance 


of  conventionality  in  the  most  artificial 
of  periods.  Take,  for  instance,  Catherine 
Duchess  of  Queensl)erry,  the  correspond- 
ent of  Swift  and  the  W.i*  noir  of  Horace 
Walpole.  Ladv  Kilty,  when  she  married 
Charles  Douglas,  third  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  was  one  of  the  reigning  toasts  of  the 
day  and  was  as  lovely  as  her  mother,  whom 
Prior  has  immortalized  as  Myra  in  his 
"Judgment  of  Paris."  But  it  appears  that 
her  eccentricities  were  as  great  as  her  beau- 
ty, and  it  was  rumored  that  she  had  once 
worn  the  strait-jacket.  Horace  Walpole 
in  one  of  his  letters  wrote,  "Thank  God! 
the  Thames  is  between  me  and  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry."  He  then  relates  how 
she  once  rushed  post-haste  to  Parion's 
Green,  bearing,  as  she  said,  most  impor- 
tant news  to  Lady  Sophia  Thomas.  "What 
is  it?"  asks  that  lady.  "Why,"  replied 
the  duchess,  "take  a  couple  of  beefsteaks, 
clap  them  together  as  if  they  were  for  a 
dumpling,  and  eat  them  with  pepper  and 
salt.  The  best  thing  you  ever  tasted;  I 
couldn't  help  coming  to  tell  you."  Wal- 
pole was  perhaps  justified  in  his  comment, 
"Such  a  course  of  folly  makes  me  sick." 

The  duchess  was  the  delight  of  Gay  and 
Swift,  the  latter  of  whom  she  taught  not 
to  put  his  knife  in  his  mouth  when  he 
dined.  At  the  age  of  seventy  she  re- 
mained young  in  heart  and  would  drive 
ten  miles  to  a  party.  Walpole  declares 
that  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  she 
still  "looked  well  in  her  milk-white  locks," 
and  that  "her  atlectation  that  day  was  to 
do  nothing  preposterous."  Her  real  char- 
acter, however,  and  the  power  she  exer- 
cised over  men  like  Pitt,  are  to  be  understood 
in  a  great  measure  from  a  passage  in  one 
of  her  letters,  in  which  she  says,  "If  any- 
body has  done  me  an  injury  they  have 
hurt  themselves  more  than  me.  If  they 
give  me  an  ill  name  (unless  they  have  my 
help)  I  shall  not  deserve  it.  If  fools  shun 
my  company  it  is  because  I  am  not  like 
them;  if  people  wish  me  ill,  I  will  be  well 
and  handsome,  wise  and  happy,  and  ever>'- 
thing  except  a  day  younger  than  I  am,  and 
that  is  a  fancy  I  never  saw  becoming  to 
man  or  woman,  so  it  can  not  excite  envy." 

That  she  was  handsome  is  proved  by  the 


portrait  reproduced  in  Mr.  Graham's  fas- 
cinating work,  which  is  illustrated  by  four- 
teen other  portraits  of  exceptional  artistic 
and  historic  value. 

Hall,  S.  Roland.  How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How 
to  Keep  it  With  special  hints  to  Various  Classes  of 
Applicants.  i8mo.  pp.  vi-140  New  York:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.     50  cents  net. 

Mr.  Hall  writes  mainly  for  the  beginner 
seeking  work,  the  occupations  he  has  in 
mind  ranging  from  office  clerk  to  reporter; 
from  salesman  to  superintendent;  from 
watchman  to  cashier;  from  machinist  to 
trained  nurse,  etc.  His  book  is  the  out- 
come of  large  experience  in  assisting  young 
people  who  have  come  into  touch  with 
correspondence  schools.  He  is  constant  in 
his  efforts  to  disabuse  the  young  mind  of 
many  foolish  notions  as  to  the  value  of 
influence  and  the  likelihood  that  promotion 
will  come  except  to  such  as  have  earned 
the  right  to  it.  The  volume  is  conve- 
niently divided  into  chapters,  and  contains 
forms  of  letters,  advertisements,  etc. 

Hancock,   Albert  Elmer.     John  Keats-    A  Liter- 
ary   Biography.      Illustrated.       lamo.    pp.    .\i.-234 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.     $2  net. 

Henderson,  C.  Hanford.  The  Lighted  Lamp; 
A  Novel,  izmo.  pp.  417.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

Hlx,  Melvin.  First  Year  in  United  States  His- 
tory. Illustrated,  izmo,  pp.  ix.-i72-  New  York 
Hinds,  Noble   &  Eldredge.     40  cents. 

Hlx,  Melvin.  First  Year  in  United  States  His- 
tory^ — Book  Two.  Illustrated,  izmo,  pp.  joi 
New  York:    Hinds,  Noble    &  Eldredge.     40  cents. 

Hodgdon,  Jeannette  Rector.  A  First  Course  in 
American  History.  2  books.  Book  I.  Discoveries. 
Explorers,  and  Colonists.  Book  II.:  The  National 
Period.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  290,  339.  Boston 
D.  C.  Heath  Co.     6s  cents  a  book. 

Hofman,  Josef.  Piano  Playing  A  Little  Book  of 
Simple  Suggestions.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  pp.  69. 
New  York:    The  McClure  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Holland.  Clive.  From  the  North  Foreland  to 
Penzance.  8vo,  pp.  334.  New  York  Duffield  & 
Co.     $3.50. 

This  work  may  be  roughly  described  as 
a  marine  itinerar^'  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  south  and  west  to  Land's  End. 
It  describes  all  the  maritime  towns  worth 
mentioning  between  these  two  points  and 
summarizes  all  the  rich  historical  associa- 
tions and  personal  reminiscences  that  cling 
to  those  spots  which  have  been  so  rich  as 
scenes  of  adventure,  of  great   doings,  and 
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of  gallantry  in  the  sea  history  of  England 
from  the  landing  of  JuHus  Caesar  to  the 
last  yacht-race  at  Cowes.  The  writer  is  a 
well-known  author  whose  books  for  boys 
are  popular,  but  he  has  taken  up  the  pres- 
ent task  as  very  serious  work  in  which  he 
has  exhibited  not  only  a  fine  instinct  for 
scenery,  wide  literary  and  historical  learn- 
ing, but  a  profound  sympathy  with  am- 
phibious life  of  the  harbor,  the  fishing-vil- 
lage, and  even  the  smuggler's  cave.  He 
has  succeeded  in  gi\ing  the  reader  much 
more  than  merely  guide-book  infonnation 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  Cowper's  "Sail- 
ing Tours."  He  has  dwelt  especially,  and 
dwelt  in  glowing  and  fascinating  language, 
on  the  picturesque  side  of  places  at  which 
the  bark  of  his  narrative  touches,  and  will 
rouse  in  the  reader  an  interest  in  the  story 
and  romance  of  England's  south  shore. 
This  is  the  shore  that  has  faced  the  coast 
of  what  once  was  considered  Albion's  "he- 
reditary foe."  No  entente  cordiale  can 
abate  the  prominence  this  line  of  white 
cliffs  must  take  in  history.  Here  was  the 
scene  of  all  the  terror  and  excitement  which 
attended  the  outgoing  of  battle-fleets,  the 
incoming  of  \"ictorious  galleons  and  priva- 
teers. When  we  are  led  to  Portsmouth 
we  are  reminded  that  only  once  did  the 
greatness  of  England's  naval  station  suf- 
fer eclipse.  It  had  become  glorified  when 
it  witnessed  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  but  when  the  Dutch  swept  the 
Channel,  during  the  reign  of  the  luxurious 
Charles  II.,  it  declined  for  a  while.  The 
height  of  its  naval  importance  is  still  sig- 
nalized by  the  presence  in  its  harbor  of 
Nelson's  flagship  the  Victory. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the 
writer  in  detail  through  his  work.  It  is 
worth  while  noticing  that  as  each  place 
mentioned  is  viewed  from  a  naval  or  at 
least  maritime  point  of  view,  so  all  of  the 
thirty  colored  illustrations  are  taken  from 
the  sea.  Of  the  talent  exhibited  in  these 
drawings  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 
They  are  truly  artistic  and  they  strike  us 
as  full  of  sympathy  for  the  picturesque 
features  of  white  cliffs,  shingly  shore,  and 
granite  headland  which  they  bring  so 
vividly  before  the  eyes.  Their  printing  is 
exceptionally  excellent,  and  they  furnish 
a  fitting  comment  to  the  text. 

Home,  Gordon.  Along  the  Rivieras  of  France 
and  Italy.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  xii.-328.  New- 
York;  The  Macmillan  Co.     $3  net. 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  Leonidas.  A  Woman's  Way 
through  Unknown  Labrador.  8vo,  pp.  305.  New 
York'    The  McClure  Co.     $1.50. 

Mrs.  Hubbard,  in  writing  the  present 
volume  in  order  to  complete  her  husband's 
unfinished  work  as  an  explorer,  has  in- 
cluded the  greater  part  of  his  diary,  to 
which  is  added  her  own  and  George 
Elson's  account  of  their  last  few  days 
together.  The  fine  map  which  is  appended 
gives  the  results  of  these  explorations  and 
of  the  discoveries,  geographical  and  other- 
wise, which  have  received  the  recognition 
of  geographical  authorities  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  The  book  is  naturally  of  the 
highest  interest.  The  daring  of  a  woman 
who  would  travel  through  the  dreariest  of 
subarctic  regions  adds  a  romance  to  the 
story  which  is  extremely  well  told.  The 
Montagnais    and    the  Eskimos  whom    she 


met  on  her  course  interested  her  deeply. 
The  wild  Ungava  district,  the  journey  by 
land  and  water,  the  final  completion  of  the 
route,  are  described  with  great  vividness. 
There  it  was  she  came  across  the  lichen, 
dry,  black,  leaflike,  clinging  to  smooth 
boulders,  which  the  natives,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  hunger,  scraped  off  and 
boiled  to  make  broth.  Then  there  were 
those  Labrador  mosquitoes — the  most 
voracious  in  the  world.  Labrador  as  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  almost  worse 
than  the  arctic  circle,  excepting  that  an 
occasional  caribou  or  a  partridge  relieves 
the  monotony  of  preserved  food,  and  the 
verdure  and  warmth  of  summer  recall  the 
delights  of  more  southern  points  on  the 
continent.  Here  is  a  very  characteristic 
Labrador  landscape : 

"The  air  was  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 
water,  and  the  greenwood,  the  hills  and 
mountains  with  lines  and  patches  of  white 
upon  them,  the  sky  with  its  big,  soft  clouds, 
made  such  a  combination  as  I  had  never 
seen  except  in  Labrador."  And  this  was 
in  July,  with  snow  still  in  sight. 

In  the  great  exploits  of  the  world  there 
is  always  an  element  of  pathos,  said  the 
Latin  poet.  Lady  Franklin  sent  a  .ship  to 
search  for  the  relief  of  her  lost  husband. 
Mrs.  Hubbard  went  in  person  to  carry  out 
the  exploration  of  Northwest  River,  which 
her  husband  had  died  in  trying  to  accom- 
plish. Her  success  in  carrying  out  his 
design  is  chronicled  in  a  volume  which  will 
be  read  with  all  the  more  interest  in  that 
it  chronicles  the  faith  and  constancy  of  a 
wife  who  found  the  "Vision"  which  her 
husband  had  set  before  him  on  his  lonely 
journey. 

Hulbert,  Archer  Butler.  The  Niagara  River. 
8vo.   pp.    320.      New  York:     G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

S3. 50. 

The  rivers  of  Europe  have  been  cele- 
brated by  many  writers.  The  rivers  of  the 
North  American  continent  have  long  re- 
mained unsung  and  uncelebrated.  The 
publishers  of  the  book  before  us  are  doing 
wisely  in  issuing  a  series  of  beautiful  mono- 
graphs on  the  great  streams  and  torrents 
of  our  countrv.    Mr.  Hulbert's  book  is  illus- 


THE    GRAVES  OF    KEATS    AND   SEVERN    IN    THE 
PROTESTANT   CEMETERY  AT  ROME. 

Keats's  grave  is  the  one  at  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture. On  the  tombstone  are  the  famous  words, 
"  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.'' 
See  Hancock's  new  iife  of  Keats  noticed  last  week. 


trated  with  some  seventy  delightful  views. 
The  great  commercial  importance  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  and  still  greater  developments 
promised  in  the  near  future,  have  led  this 
author  to  deal  first  with  the  ri\-er  as  we 
find  it  at  present,  beautiful  and  sublime  as 
a  feature  of  natural  scenery,  but  most 
practically  valuable  as  a  mighty  power 
yoked  to  the  wheels  of  human  machinery 
and  turned  into  an  industrial  instrument. 
In  this  departnient  of  his  work  the  writer 
has  condensed  within  the  limits  of  six  chaj)- 
ters  an  iminense  mass  of  facts  and  figures. 
The  last  of  these  six  chapters  ends  with  a 
description  of  the  many  feats  performed 
by  Niagara  cranks,  who  have  danced  acros.s. 
the  river  on  a  tight  rope  or  dashed  down 
the  cataract  in  barrels  or  other  receptacles. 
It  is  possible  that  the  historical  readers  will 
take  most  interest  in  such  chapters  as  deal 
with  "The  Old  Niagara  Frontier,"  a  tract 
embracing  all  the  gorgeous  stretch  of  terri- 
tory south  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
comprizing  in  part  the  homes  and  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  most  im- 
portant Indian  confederacy  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  known  to  the  French  under  the 
common  name  of  Iroquois.  We  are  next 
given  a  brief  but  vivid  sketch  of  the 
greatest  explorer  in  the  annals  of  America, 
La  Salle  (1678),  and  his  successors  down 
to  De  Nouville,  whose  period  clo.sed  with 
the  rise  of  English  influence  along  the  lakes 
and  among  the  savage  Iroquois.  "The 
Hero  of  Upper  Canada,"  General  Isaac 
Brock,  is  given  his  full  meed  of  praise,  and 
the  last  chapter  relates  the  founding  of 
York,  the  present  Toronto.  It  is  in  every 
respect  an  entertaining  as  well  as  an  in- 
forming work,  at  once  popular  and  scien- 
tific. 

Hume,  Martin.  Two  English  Queens  and  Philip. 
Sv'o,   pp.   498.      New   York-     G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons. 

$350. 

At  one  time  history  was  sacrificed  to 
literature,  and  the  annals  of  a  country  or 
of  a  campaign  were  treated  merely  as  a 
string  of  data  in  which  a  writer  might  find 
a  field  for  his  imagination  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  skill  as  a  stylist.  Looked  at  in 
this  way.  Gibbon  is  no  more  authentic  than 
Herodotus.  Notorious  as  Macaulay  wa.s; 
for  his  Whig  perversions  of  fact,  he  was. 
e\'en  more  notorious  for  the  way  in  which 
he  allowed  his  rhetoric  to  run  away  with 
him  when  he  delineated  the  character  of 
a  man  or  the  proportions  of  an  event.  That 
has  all  been  changed.  Readers  of  history 
demand  fact  first  of  all.  Now  the  genuine 
historical  student  is  well  aware  that  fact  is. 
stranger,  if  not  more  interesting,  than  fic- 
tion, tho  it  requires  much  more  labor  to. 
arriv^e  at.  The  new  school  of  historians, 
however,  have  sometimes  run  the  risk  of 
being  dry,  of  marshaling  their  facts  with- 
out a  due  .sense  of  proportion.  The  par- 
ticular attraction  of  Mr.  Martin  Hume'.s. 
historical  work  lies  in  his  dramatic  power, 
his  skill  in  weaving  a  succint,  vivid,  and 
rapid  narrative.  He  is  picturesque  without 
ruiming  to  exaggeration,  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  records,  relics,  and  monuments  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  Western  Europe 
is  complete  and  under  perfect  control. 

This  present  volume  contains  a  most 
clear  and  reliable  narrative  of  that  period  in 
English  history  when  the  struggle  between 
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the  Reformed  faith  and  CathoHcism  was 
complicated  by  political  intrigues  and 
schemes  which  ended  in  Spain's  standing 
up  as  the  actual  antagonist  of  England  in 
anns  as  well  as  in  theological  controversy. 
-Mr  Hume  tells  of  Mary  Stuart's  marriage 
with  Philip  and  of  the  incidents  which  led 
to  that  marriage;  the  events  that  followed 
Mary's  death,  including  Elizabeth's  refu.sal 
of  Philip  and  the  advance  of  the  Invincible 
Armada,  with  whose  defeat  this  volume 
ends  In  the  following  masterly  terms  this 
catastrophe  is  summarized  by  Mr.  Hume, 
which  must  recall  Cervera's  comjjlaint  o\er 
the  condition  of  his  fleet  when  he  sailed 
from  Cadiz,  for  history  repeats  it.self : 

■'With  plentiful  prayers,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  Churchmen,  with  abundant  copies 
of  Father  Parson's  allocutions  to  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  blessings  of  Spanish  rule, 
and  Cardinal  Allen's  exhortations  in  favor 
of  the  old  faith,  the  Armada  sailed.  The 
\ictuals  were  scanty  and  bad,  the  water 
was  j)utrid,  the  craft  o\'ercrowded  and 
fe\er-haunted;  the  admiral  was  faint- 
hearted and  prophesied  disaster;  but  the 
crank  shij)s,  with  strained  spars  and  gaping 
seams,  tho  they  looked  so  brave  and 
loomed  so  high,  sailed  out  of  Corunna  on 
the  I  2th  July,  15.S8,  doomed  beforehand  to 


disaster  which  only  a  miracle  from  on  high 
could  avert  from  them.  .  .  .  A  week's  run- 
ning fight  up  the  Channel,  and  one  hope- 
less battle  at  bay  struck  the  first  irreparable 
blow  at  the  fable  of  Philip's  irresistible 
power,  and  the  ])restige  that  still  clung 
around  the  name  of  the  Einperor  and  his 
son." 

The  abo\c  c|uolalion  will  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  how  this  author  understands  that 
history  has  climaxes  to  which  ])receding 
events  lead  in  the  certainty  of  inevitable 
law.  Philip  as  husband  of  an  English  jjrin- 
cess,  Philij)  as  rejected  suitor  of  an  English 
queen,  Philip  as  the  would-be  conqueror  of 
England,  such  is  the  sequence.  After 
thirty  years  of  diplomacy,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  win  England  to  his  side, 
without  3'ielding  an  inch  on  his  part, 
Philip  tried  force,  was  defeated,  and  Spain 
.set  out  on  that  transition  of  decadence 
which  ended  in  the  l>attle  of  Manila  Bay. 

Hurlbut,  Rev.  Jesse  L\man  (Kdited  by).  Sun- 
day Half  Hours  with  (ireat  Preachers:  The  Greatest 
Sermons  by  the  Greatest  Preachers  of  the  Christian 
Faith  in  all  Arcs  A  Sermon  for  Every  Sunday  in 
the  Year.  Illustrated,  iimo,  pp.  xvi.-68i.  Phila- 
delphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.      Si.. so. 

JackHon,  Gabriclle  E.  The  Dawn  of  Womanhood. 
i2mo.  pp.  277      New  York-    FleminR  H.  Rcvell  &  Co 

Si. 2';  net 


Mrs.  Jackson  has  heretofore  been  known 
best  as  the  author  of  successful  stories  for 
the  young.  She  has  here  produced  a  book 
of  tnore  serious  purpo.se.  It  comprizes 
nearly  twenty  chapters  on  topics  of  im- 
mediate concern  in  character-building  for 
yirls  coming  into  womanhood.  The  essays 
are  sane  and  wholesome,  e\ery  one  of  them 
just  what  one  should  have  expected  from 
the  author  of  "The  Three  Graces"  and 
Danise  and  \ed  Toodler." 

Keays.  H.  A.  Mitchell.  I  and  My  True  Love. 
Illustrated.  1 2mo.  pp  353  Boston  Small.  May- 
nani    &  Co.      $1 .50. 

Knowles.  Robert  E.  The  Web  of  Time,  i  smo, 
pp.  415      New  York    FleminR  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.50. 

Kunz,  George  Frederick,  and  Stevenson,  Charles 
Hugh.  The  Book  of  the  Pearl.  Folio,  pp.  548.  New 
York:    The  Century  Company      $12.50. 

"The  richest  merchandise  of  all — and 
the  most  sovereigne  commoditie  through- 
out the  whole  world,"  says  Pliny,  according 
to  the  quaint  translation  of  Philemon 
Holland,  "are  these  pearles."  Vet  it  is 
certainly  to  be  questioned  w'hether  this 
"sovereigne  comiTioditie "  has  ever  before 
been  described  and  memorialized  so  com- 
])letely  as  in  this  splendid  work.  It  is  the 
production  of  tw'o  men  who  have  unique 
(jualificalions  for  their  undertaking.  Dr. 
Kunz  is  gem  specialist  and  advi.ser  to  the 
greatest  jewelry  house  in  this  countr\',  and 
Dr.  Stevenson  is  an  official  on  the  fisheries 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 
They  are,  of  course,  scarcely  to  be  called 
pioneers  in  an  untrodden  field.  Pearls 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  explorers, 
writers,  kings,  and  philosophers  for  many 
thousands  of  years.  Pliny  in  the  first 
century  a.d.  wrote  a  great  deal  that  was 
true,  and  much  more  that  was  imaginary, 
about  pearls.  Peter  Martyr,  one  of  the  first 
writers  of  American  history  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  made  much  of  the  subject 
of  pearls.  Sjiecialists  on  pearls  have 
treated  of  them  in  German,  English.  Italian, 
and  French. 

In  the  voluminous  bibliography  ap- 
pended to  the  present  volume  are  hundreds 
of  works,  ancient  and  modem,  about  this 
oceanic  and  river  "gem  of  purest  ray 
serene."  To  understand  how  thoroughly 
I  Conihiued  on  page  byb.) 
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See  Martin  Hume's  "Two  Rnglish  Queens  and  Philip,"  noticed  elsewhere. 
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ADistinct  and  Distinguished  (ar 
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Traveler. 

40  IN.  WHEELS 

$-4000 


MOTOR  —  Four    cylinderi    cast    in    pain.      5H  x  5M. 

50  H. P.     Water  cooled;  centrifugal  circulating  pump. 
IGNITION— Bosch  high  tension  magneto;    auxiliary  coil 

and  battery. 
CARBURETOR     Float  feed,  auxiliary  air  supply  type. 
LUBRICATjON— Five-siBhl-fcrd  lubricator  tor  cylinders 

and  mechanism.     Splash  oiling  crank  case.     Transmission 

and  differential  run  in  oil. 
CLUTCH — Leather-laced,  fan-bladed  cone  of    unusually 

large  diameter. 
DRIVE     Direct  shaft  to  differential  and  floating  live  rear 

axle  that  bears  no  weight. 
WHEELS-Tourist  chassis.  36"  x  4"  front ;   36"  x  5"  rear. 

Roadster  chassis,  36"  x  354"  front ;  36"  x  4"  rear. 
WHEELBASE     Tourist  chassis.  124  inches.      Roadster 

chassis,  1  1 0  inches.  Traveler,  1 22  inches.  Tread,  56  inches. 
EQUIPMENT     Two  gas   lamps,  two   oil 
lamps,  oil  tail  lamp.     French  horn .    Tool  kit. 


You  have  never  ridden  in  a  car — we  are  weighing 
our  words — which  got  under  way  with  the  Ughtning- 
like  swiftness  of  the  American. 

You  have  never  ridden  in  a  car — no  matter  what  its 
rating — which  gave  you  the  same  sensation  of  having 
under  complete  control  a  tremendous  piece  of  hving 
mechanism. 

While  other  cars  are  passing  thru  the  preparatory  period — trembling  and  grinding  and  getting  ready  to  get  under  power 
-the  American  is  off  and  away  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 
This  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dominant  note  in  the  construction  of  the  American  is  a  perfect  flood  of  instantaneously 
obedient    power  in  comparison  with  which   the    average   car    is    feeble   and    impotent.       It  is  due  in  an   almost    equal    degree  to  the 
absolutely  straight  line  drive  which  is  only  one  result  of  the  unique  underslung  frame. 

Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in  words  the  effects  upon  you  of  an  exquisite  painting,  a  piece  of  music,  or  some  splendid 
engineering  achievement — so  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  you  precisely  the  difference  in  sensation  which  you  will  experience  in 
driving  the  American. 

But  it  is  there — distinct  and  unmistakable — the  moment  that  magnificent  rush  of  power  is  set  free. 

Understand  us  distinctly — we  are  urging  comparison  with  cars  of  the  greatest  eminence — that  our  first  message  is  to  those  who 
own    such    cars,  or  to  those  who  will    have    no    car  which    does    not    excel   in  whatsoever 
company  it  finds  itself. 

The  American,  in  the  aristocracy  of  motordom,  will  demonstrate  its  mastery  beyond 
doubt  or  quibble.     With  so  strong  a  statement    confronting  you,  are  you  not    anxious 

for  a  demonstration  ? 


Speedster 

*5000 


mm 


Roadster. 

S  3750 


IVrite  for  the  1 909  literature  which  describes, 
among  other  things,  the  superb  Traveler  With  ita 
40- inch  wheels,  the  Speedster,  the  Roadster,  the 
Gadabout,  the  Wayfarer,  the  Touring  Car,  the 
underslung  frame  and  a  score  of  distinctive  details. 


Limousine 

$  SOOO 


Tourist  fe 

$4000 


\ 


x^ 


AMERICAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

Department  D.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Standard  Manufacturers,  A.  M.  C.  M.  A. 

New  York  exhibit  at  Grand  Central  Palace  Automobile  Show,  opening  New  Years  Eve. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Htkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  adyertlsers. 
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The  Best 
Investment 

of  $1.75 

for  your 
Family. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

1     THE    NATIONAL     FAMILY     PAPER.    11 

For  1909. 

The  fifty-two  issues  of    1909  will  give  for  $1.75  as  much  good 

reading  as  twenty  400-page  books  of  fiction,  travel,  biography,  etc., 

costing  ordinarily  $1.50  each.     Send  for  Free  Sample  Copies  of  the 

Paper  and  Illustrated  Announcement  for  1 909. 


FREE 
to 

Jan. 
1909 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  who  at  once 
cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  (or  the  name  of 
this  publication)  with  $1.75  for  the  52  issues  of 
The   Youth's   Companion    for    1 909    will    receive 

All  the  remaining  issues  for  1 908, 
including  the  beautiful  Holiday  Num- 
bers for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas, 

The  Companion  Calendar  for  1 909, 
entitled  "In  Grandmother's  Garden," a 
picture  8x24  in.,  printed  in  I  3  colors. 

Then  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of 
1 909 — a  library  of  the  best  readmg  for  all  the  family. 


FREE 
FREE 


THE   YOUTH'S   COMPANION.    BOSTON,   MASS. 


By  This 
Label 

I 
Know 


The  C«oImI  Underwear  Ever  Made  (or  Summer  Wear 

rinllir,      iwrfo.  Tf.tlini.      diirnl.lr  — mi.l      (..-1.      ..,      .■.,„il„rli.l,lr 

»  "u  CO  t«t  i.Du.u.      I>..r...l„ii  ••  „„;,,  »,ih  Ihf  label  in  a 

For  Sale  Everywhere 
For    (BOcea.    Shirts  and  Drawers    25c  ea.  I  For 
Man($l.uo  Union  Sulls  bOc.       f  Boft 

CMAI.MIkS  KNITTINd  CO 
4  W«ihlnvcl"n    Street  Amotirdnm,  N.  Y  . 


No  more  holes 
in  your  stockings 


^'c)ll  can  wear  stockinRS  of  the  thinnest 
and  most  delicate  fabrics  witliout  having  the 
toes  poke  throiiRh     no  more   irksome  darning. 

Togards 

j)revent  it  by  protectini;  the  toes  of  the  stock- 
ings. They  are  made  from  s<>ft,  strong  yarn, 
and  fit  snugly  and  comfortably  over  the  fore- 
part of  the  hare  feet. 

I.ighl  iinil  •niiiliirr.     Abnorh  all  nntural  ninii 
nrc  rn.ily  wnxh-'l. 

NiiKirnl     riiliir— nol     dyKl— in     •iit»    fur     i 
wom-n I  I'hilHrrn. 

Ilk    n    pnir;     3    pnin    S5ci     It    pmra    H. 
SoMi.nly  in  m-nliMl  wn>  ciivrli.iw.. 

If  your   cIraliT  h™»n't  Jiiiiarilt,  wi-  ' 
•••nil   lh"iil  Ki   yiiii   prrpnid    on  rcieipl  ii( 


H.  L.  NrIk 
ai.%:i  \.  U»riHM-k  SI 

■  •||llllCl4'l|>lilll 

Ii.-f.r.urr 
lt,\>,k  „r 

J'hilit 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Coiilinueii from  J>age  0y4) 

authorities    have    been    consulted     in     the 

compilation  of  "The   Book  of  the  Pearl" 

the  reader  may  turn  to  the  first  chapter 

and  read  the  highly  interesting  article  on 

'Pearls  among  the  Ancients,"  in  which  the 

pearl  as  an  ornament  is  traced   from   the 

day  of  the  Ramayana  to  that  of  Stilicho. 

•After  a  chapter  on  medieval  and  modern 

use  of  pearls  as  an  ornament,  we  come  to 

a  scientific  discussion  of  the  origin  of  pearls. 

Pliny,  in  Dr.  Holland's  translation,  on  this 

point  says,  "the   fruit  of  oysters  are   the 

pearles,   better  or  worse,   great   or   small, 

according  to  the  quality  and  quantitie  of 

the  dew  which  they  received,"  etc.     This 

fancy  is  embodied  in  Tom  Moore's  lines: 

And  precious  the  tear  as  that  rain  from  the  sky 
Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  into  the  sea. 

Dr.  Kunz  shows  that  the  pearl  is  really  a 
symptom  of  disease,  and  tells  us  "the  j)earl 
is  not  a  product  of  health  associated  with 
undisturbed  conditions,  but  results  from  a 
derangement  in  the  normal  state  of  the 
moUusk.  Unable  to  resist,  to  rid  itself  of 
the  opposing  evil,  it  exercises  the  power 
given  it  by  a  beneficent  Creator  and  con- 
verts the  pain  into  perfection,  the  grief 
into  glory." 

These  are  the  words  of  an  enthusiast, 
and  such  the  author  of  this  volume  proves 
himself  to  be  as  he  unfolds  the  structure 
and  forms  of  pearls.  Pearls  have  no 
pedigree.  They  spring  spontaneously  from 
the  surface  of  the  shell,  and  "the  humble 
mollusks,  like  the  five  wise  virgins  with 
prepared  lamps,  keep  their  gems  perfect 
in  beauty  and  luster  at  all  times."  The 
geographical  range  within  which  pearls  are 
found  is  coextensive  with  the  four  con- 
tinents. The  river  pearl  is  abundant  in  the 
United  States,  while  the  coasts  of  Venezu- 
ela, Mexico,  and  Panama  are  richly  strewn 
with  pearl-oysters.  Most  interesting  is  the 
chaj)teron  "Pearl-Culture  and  Pearl-Farm- 
ing," which  were  evidently  practised  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  third  century, 
if  we  may  believe  the  biographer  of 
.\pollonius  Tyana,  Philostratus  the  Greek- 
rhetorician.  This  pearl  culture  still  goes 
on  in  the  Gulf  of  California.  If  the  pearl 
is  a  disease  it  may  be  contagious  or  infec- 
tious. In  1877  Dr.  Dennys,  curator  of  the 
Rallies  Museum  at  Singapore,  told  us  that 
manv  pearls  were  to  be  found  in  oysters 
brought  in  contact  with  pearls.  "One 
gentleman  had  120  small  pearls  in  addition 
to  the  five  breeding-ones  with  which  the 
experiment  had  started  twenty  years  be- 
fore, and  during  the  whole  period  the  box 
had  not  been  molested."  In  spite  of  many 
other  instances  quoted,  Dr.  Kunz  con- 
cludes that  "the  .scientific  objections  to  the 
possibility  of  pearls  breeding  can  not  be 
overcome."  A  vein  of  rich  fable  and  folk- 
lore is  worked  by  this  author  when  he  deals 
with  the  "Mystical  and  Medicinal  Proper- 
tics  of  Pearls."  We  can  cite  here  only  his 
(juotation  from  the  Veda  of  the  Atharvans: 
"Born  of  the  wind,  the  atmosphere,  the 
lightning  and  the  light,  may  this  pearl 
shell,  born  of  gold,  protect  us  from  straits." 

A    DellrloiiH  T.iiiic 
HORSFOKD'S   ACID    I'HO.srilATK 

A  ten.siMionfiil  ndilfd  to  n  glnss  of  cold  water  Invlf- 
orate.H,  Slreiigtheii.s  and  Refreshes. 


Our  readen  are  aaked  to  mention  The  LrrxRART  Digest  vrhen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pearls  are  divided  into  t\vel\  e  classes  by 
the  Orientals  according  to  Ili«'ir  size  and 
conformation.  A  chapter  oi  Treatment 
and  Care  of  Pearls"  will  remimi  the  reader 
of  Disraeli's  saying  that  "pearls,  like 
beautiful  girls,  must  from  time  to  time 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air."  Naturally 
"Pearls  for  Ornament  and  Decoration"  is 
treated  of  at  considerable  length.  The 
iiuthor  has  seen  most  or  all  the  royal  pearls 
of  Europe,  and  describes  at  length  the 
"jacinth  work  of  subtlest  jewelry"  in 
which  they  are  employed  as  gems.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  pearls  were 
never  so  expensive  or  so  popular  as  they 
are  at  present.  To  quote  his  words: 
"The  present  value  of  pearls— which  has 
increased  enormously  since  1893 — is  due 
to  the  extended  market  and  increased 
wealth  and  fashions  in  Western  countries 
rather  than  to  diminished  fisheries.  The 
Oriental  demand  still  consumes  the  bulk 
of  the  Persian  and  Indian  output,  and  the 
vast  increa.se  in  wealth  anionj;  the  middle 
classes  in  America,  Europe,  and  elsewhere 
has  increased  the  demand  tenfold  over  that 
of  a  century  ago.  While  women  no  longer 
appear  ornamented  from  head  to  foot  as  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  pearls  are  in  the 
highest  fashion,  and  the  woman  of  rank  and 
wealth  usually  prizes  first  among  her  jewels 
her  necklace  of  pearls." 

Most  of  the  world's  greatest  pearl-wearers 

from  Isabella  de  Valois  to  Mrs.  George  J. 

Gould   are  represented   decked   with   their 

jewels  in  full-page  portraits.     Indeed,  there 

are  over  100  illustrations  and  five  maps  of 

pearling  regions  to  add  to  the  attractions 

and  completeness  of  a  work  which  must  be 

pronounced  as  fascinating  as  it  is  learned 

and  authoritative. 

Laughlln.  Clara  E.  The  Lady  in  Gray;  A  Story 
of  the  Steps  by  which  We  Climb.  i2mo.  pp.  60. 
New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Le  Bon.  Dr.  Gustave.  The  Evolution  of  Forces. 
Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  XV.-388.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton    &  Co. 


NICK-NAMED 
Bat  Doesn't  Object  in  the  Least. 


A  young  lady  from  Troy  was  nick-named 
"Grape-Nuts"  but  she  has  been  so  greatly 
benefited  by  this  world-famed  food  that  she 
did  not  object  to  the  sobriquet  given  her  by 
friends.    She  writes  : — 

"From  over-work  my  health  failed  me 
last  summer  and  I  feared  for  the  future. 
Nearly  everyone  I  knew  had  something  to 
recommend,  and  I  tried  them  all  without 
benefit. 

"A  cousin,  however,  was  persistent  in 
recommending  Grajje-Nuts,  because  of  the 
really  wonderful  good  the  food  had  been  to 
her.  Finally  she  sent  me  a  package  and  to 
please  her  I  commenced  to  eat  it. 

"  Almost  from  the  very  start  my  strength 
began  to  improve,  and  sf)on  I  began  to 
gain  in  weight.  After  about  five  months 
eating  Grape-Nuts  for  breakfast  and  supper 
daily,  I  became  well  again. 

"My  appearance  improved  so  much  my 
friends  wondered  and  asked  the  reason.  I 
told  them  it  was  Grape-Nuts  and  nothing 
else.  I  have  talked  so  much  about  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  this  food  that  they 
have  nick-named  me  "Grape-Nuts,"  but  I 
don't  object  in  the  least.  This  food  has  cer- 
tainly proved  a  great  blessing  to  me." 
"There's  a  Keason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


"^S!^^-^ 


Western  EJectric  Motors  aie  made  in  over  200  different 
sizes,  speeds  and  voltages— from  1-12  H.  P.  up. 


Operate : 

Manufacturing  Machinery 
of  all  kinds. 

Machine  Tools  of  all  kinds. 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 
Printers'  Machinery. 
Elevating     and     Conveying 
Machinery. 

Air,  Vacuum  and  Water 
Pumps. 

Ventilating  and  Exhaust 
Fans  and  Blowers. 

Refrigerating  Machines. 

Meat  Cutters'  and  Butchers' 
Machines. 

Coffee  Grinders  and 
Roasters. 

Adding,  Addressing  and 
Office  Printing  Machines, 
etc.,  etc. 


Western  Electric  Motors 

Save  25  to  40  Per  Cent. 

of  power  expense  over  old-style  belt  and  shafting  trans- 
mission. They  do  away  with  waste  of  power  through 
operating  shafting,  loose  wheels  and  idle  machinery,  and 
from  the  slipping  of  belts  on  pulleys.  They  also  eliminate 
the  dangers  of  accident  attendant  upon  the  use  of  shafts 
and  belts.  They  permit  quick  and  accurate  speed  varia- 
tion by  the  operator  of  a  machine,  adapting  the  speed  to 
the  particular  requirements  of  the  job  in  work,  and  they 
maintain  the  speed  desired.  Western  Electric  Motor 
Drive  means  increased  production  with  decreased  operat- 
ing expense. 

Send  for  our  booklets,  No.  6009  "Save  25-40%"  of  Your 
Power  Expense  "  and  No.  6012  "  How  to  Increase  Your 
Factory  Productiveness  " — free  on  request. 


WiSTl^M 


261  S.  Clinton  Street 
Chicago 


465  West  Street 
New  York 


DELICIOUS  in 
flavor,  leaving  the 
mouth  delightfully  coo' 
and  refreshed.     Cleanses 
antiseptically  and  thoroughly 
without  scratching.     More 
convenient,  more  efficient    and 
less  wasteful  than  powder  or  liquid 

COLGATE  &  CO. 


GET    acquainted 
through  the  con- 
venience  of    the  ribbon. 
Make   friends  through   the 
superiority  of  the  cream. 

A  generous  sample  will 
be  mailed  you  if  you 
send   a   2 -cent   stamp. 

Dept.  Y,  55  John  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Dige.'st  when  wTitlng  to  advertisers. 
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Save  %on  Coal  Bills 

Attach  a  Powers  Heat  Regulator  to  your  furnace  or  boiler.  Its 
action  is  automatic.     It  needs  no  attention — has  no  wires,  no  batteries. 

Silently  and  surely  —  night  and  day — it  regulates  the  draft  so  you 
don't  waste  an  ounce  of  coal. 

Keeps  Your  Rooms  at  70  Degrees 


The  Poweri  Thermostat 


No  sudden  changes  —  no  variation  whatever. 
Simply  set  the  indicator  at  the  temperature  you 
want.    The  Regulator  does  all  the  rest. 

Prevents  the  colds  that  result  from  varying 
heat. 

Sent  on  60  days'  trial.  No  cost  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  today 
for  our  book — then  judge  what  this  invention  means  to  you.  Address 
Powers  Regulator  Co.,  37  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  or  113  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 

Powers  Heat  Regulator 


^ 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 


Ton  may  have  every 
convenlenre  o(  a  city 
water  supply   In  your 
country  home  and 
farm  bulldincB 
— plenty  of  wa. 
ter  delivered 
anywhere 
nnder 


stronir 
pressure 


by 

Installini; 
the 

Kewanee 

System  of 

Water  Supply 

ted  tsDk  to  leak, 
fre«z6  or  collapse.  No  attic 
tank  to  freex«,  leak  oroTerflow. 
&nk  it  located  in  cellar  or  huried 
the  ground  and  water  is  deliver- 
ed hr  air  pressure. 
Complete  plants  are  furnished,  in- 
cludinc  tank,  pump  and  all.  No 
charie  is  made  (or  encineerin;  ser- 
vice.  Satisfactory  results  guaranteed. 
The  cost  is  from  |7.'..fK)  f..r  small 
otitRt,  and  up,  accordine  to  the  re* 


iit..l..«  No 


S^-panc  illu«lrated 
7      II  i.«  fr«-e. 


'    KcwaDee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 

IRfl    Msr'iurlu    Ill.lt  .    C'liir^o. 
1.'>M    HudsoD-Tcnntnal    Bl'ls 
6"  l-hurrh  ht..  N,w   York  City. 
TIO  UUunuod  Uank  Bld(  .  Plttabuif. 


e  re*  j 


n 


Savo  Air  Moistener 


Pneumonia  and  InBures 
(rood  health  by  keeping  the 
air  moist  »  here  steam  or  hot 
water  heat  Is  ust'd. 

Ask  Your  Physician 

It  han^s   on    back    of    any 

radiator,  out  of  sinht.     Saves 

your  furniture,  pluno,  pictures, 

etc..  from  shrinking  or  the  finish 

cracklntf.   The  Savo  Is  recognized 

as  the  best  air  moistener  made. 

30pays'  FREETnal  ^-..J.^J^fr^ 

not  •atisfactory  return  and  your  money  refunded. 
Order  today. 

SAVO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
5858  So.  Park  Avenue  •  Chicago,  III. 

Dealers — Our  offer  will  interett  you. 


Price  $2.00 


These  trade-i 

ORES 


KIDNEY  UD  LIV 

Makes 
Unlike  other 


very   package 

Diet  for 
Dyspeptics 

IND  OBESITY 

very  body. 

For  book 


The    Giant    Heater 


appllcil  to  cenlral- 
drauKtit  lamp,  ga.s  Ji't 
(open  flame  or  mantle 
burner),  artlllcial  or 
natural  pa.s.  will  heat 
any  ordinary  room  rorn- 
fortablyln  zero  weather, 
Klviiii;  Heat  snd  Li|hl  st 
DO  Additional  Cost.  No 
a.ilics,  no  troiilile,  rleun 
and  odorU'.Ks,  thoroutrh- 
ly  cln-ulates  and  puri- 
nes till!  uir.  Kii-sily  appllPfl  and  orna- 
mental. .Jnsi  flu  thiimfiirHiiii  mum, 
lintli,  lirdronm,  ilrii  or  oflirr. 

iplrlr.  .■,rrr.i»..  nr.-paid. 


or  sample,  write  the  manufacturers. 

"F  am  so  pleased  with  your  Flour  that  T  am  reeom. 
intMidinKit  toall  my  patients, especially  to  those  suffer. 
iriK  from  nervous  prostration,  liver  and  kidney  affec- 
iions.  I  think  it  the  (Inesl  article  of  food  for  invalida  I 
know  of."  V.  I..,  Jl.l).,  LL.l).,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES.  WaTERTOWN.N.Y.U.S.A. 


Ob  das 


Oa  I«iBp 

Bend  ('■•  i..".klet 

Polished  Brav.t.  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated.  2.(0 

g.li.f...li..ii  lunranl.-'-,!   .  .    .,,..,..f  r.-fuh.l.-.l  if  ret.irnr  J  m  10  ,Uj: 
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Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

feeds  the  skin  and  rellul.ir  tissues,  K'^inK  a  com- 
plexion of  chihllike  ijuril>;  biinishcH  redness,  rouuh- 
ness,  tnn  and  sunburn,  cjulcklv  li<-nls  chapped  hands, 
ra<'e  and  lijir<.  Its  purif.%inK  and  emollient  properties 
miike  the  skin  exi|uisitely  soft,  smooth,  white,  and  in 
its  natural  heallli>  cnnditiim.  A  fraBrnnt.enjoyiiblo 
toilet  necessity  of  felicitous  <'omhination,  appearance 
and  (|iialit>,  uivinu  pleasinit  results  nn<l  rare  sntisfnc- 
fion.  Ask  for  it,  and  take  no  hubslitute.  There  is 
ni>tliinK  "just  as  nod.l  "  Artistic  booklet  and  generous 
sized  sample  boltb'   free   by  mail.     Adilress 

FOWLER,  Manufacturing  Chemist,   New  London.  Conn. 


Some  lives '^^^«^^a.re  ij^^^. 

Morse^lly  shoes 

-the  more  worn-^<^f)]|/•^he  brighrer!>i 
Busy  wives  who  use  S  AP  Q  LI  Q 
n^ver  seem  ^o  grow  o Id.Trv  a.  C5.ke  ••• 


Lucas.  E.  V.  Over  Bemerton's  An  Easy-Roing 
Chronicle,  limo.  pp.  282.  New  York;  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1 .  50. 

Lucas.  E.  V.  ^Editor).  Tiie  Ladies'  Pageant 
i6mo,  pp.  XVJ.-371.  New  York;  The  .Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Major.  Charles.  Uncle  Tom  Andy  Billy.  .\  Story 
of  Bears  and  Indian  Treasure.  Illustrated,  ijmo, 
pp.  344.     .\ew  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

.Mason,  Caroline  .\twater.  The  Binding  of  the 
Strong.  I'rontispiece.  1 2mo,  pp.  352.  New  York- 
The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.50. 

.Mattliews,  Franklin.  With  the  Battle  Fleet- 
Cruise  of  the  Sixteen  Battleships  of  the  United  States 
.\tlantic  Fleet  from  Hampton  Roads  to  the  Golden 
(iate.  December.  moT-May,  ii>o8.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  321.     New  York.    B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.50. 

.Moore.  N.  Hudson.  Delftware  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish. Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  78.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick .\.  Stokes  Co.     $1  net. 

Perrj-,  Bliss.  Park-Street  Papers.  i2mo.  pp.  276. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Milflin  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Relrhel.  Willy.  An  Occultist's  Travels.  Fron- 
tispiece, limo,  pp.  244.  New  York;  R  F.  Fenno 
&  Co.      Si  net. 

Keppller.  Agnes.  A  Happy  Half-Century  umo, 
pp.  24<j.  Boston.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Si  10 
net. 

Reynolds.  Victor.  Stories  of  the  Flemish  and 
Dutch  .Artists  from  the  Time  of  the  \'an  Eycks  to- 
the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  317.     .New  York:    Dutfield    &  Co.     S3. 

Rol>ertson,  A.  T.  A  Short  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament:  For  Students  Familiar  with  the- 
Elements  of  Greek.  i2mo,  pp.  x.xix.-240.  New 
York:   A.  C.  Armstrong   &  Son.     $1.50  net. 

Rothsclilld,  Alonzo.  Lincoln  Master  of  Men. 
A  Study  in  Character.  Frontispiece,  i  2mo.  pp.  531. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifilin    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Sanders,  Lloyd.  The  Holland  House  Circle.  8vo, 
pp.  384.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  old  seventeenth-century  house  near 
Kensington  Garden,  built  in  Tudor  style 
of  architecture  and  inhabited  in  turn  by 
Cromwell,  Pitt,  William  Penn,  and  Ma- 
caulay,  has  had  its  history  over  and  o\er 
again  related.  In  this  present  work  es- 
pecial attention  has  been  paid  to  those 
men  of  literary  and  political  eminence  who 
from  time  to  time  gathered  in  its  library 
with  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland  as  their 
host  and  the  witty  and  brilliant  Lady  Hol- 
land as  his  supporter.  The  guests  who 
there  assembled  from  1799  to  1840  included 
almost  every  politician,  scientist,  or  au- 
thor of  eminence.  Perhaps  Holland  House 
was  the  last  scene  of  an  English  literary 
salon,  for  the  ruling  spirit  was  always 
Lady  Holland  and  those  of  her  own  sex 
who  shared  her  tastes.  The  present  vol- 
ume is  full  of  description  and  anecdote 
concerning  this  brilliant  circle  in  which  the 
tongue,  sometimes  tart,  of  the  hostess  is 
allowed  full  play.  In  the  library  at  Hol- 
land House  might  be  seen  (ire\ille  and 
Sydney  Smith,  Macaulay  and  Brougham, 
with  the  lesser  lights  of  poetry  and  fiction, 
Moore  and  Rogers  and  their  contempo- 
raries. The  present  work  is  illustrated 
with  many  portraits  as  well  as  with  view.s 
and  a  plan  of  the  house,  and  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  famous  library  itself,  with  a 
grouyi  of  people  among  whom  Lord  and 
Ladv  Holland  are  distinguishable.  The 
text  has  been  carefully  compiled  and  forms 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  of  whom  even 
the  bitter  Brougham  acknowledged  the 
engaging  social  qualities;    fif  whom  Sydney 
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Smith  declared  that  "there  never  existed 
in  any  human  being  a  better  heart,"  while 
Greville  has  mentioned  his  "imperturbable 
temper,  unflagging  vivacity  and  spirit,  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  his  spright- 
ly wit  and  universal  toleration." 

stone.  Alfred  Holt.  Studies  in  the  American  Race 
Problem.  With  an  introduction  and  three  papers  by 
Walter  F.  Willcox.  umo,  pp.  xxii.-jss.  New  York: 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     $j  net. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  The  Chaucer  Story  Book. 
Illustrated.  iimo,  pp.  215.  Boston:  Houghton, 
MitHin   &  Co.     Si. so. 

Tyler,  John  M.  Man  in  the  Light  of  Evolution. 
i2mo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25 
net. 

Wainialls,  Mabel.  The  Palace  of  Danger:  A  Story 
of  La  Pompadour.  Illustrated  by  John  Ward  Duns- 
more.  i2mo.  pp.  308.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.     $1.50. 

Readers  of  Miss  Wagnalls's  story  will  be 
imprest  by  its  fidelity  to  historical  condi- 
tions. It  is  obvious  that  the  author  has 
read  widely  in  the  histories  and  memoirs 
that  recount  the  glory  and  shame  of  the 
reign  of  the  Fifteenth  Louis. 

This  impression  will  be  obtained,  how- 
ever, by  reading  between  the  lines.  The 
author  seems  nowhere  to  have  been  op- 
prest  by  the  weight  of  her  historical  knowl- 
edge. In  other  words,  the  story  does  not 
smell  of  the  lamp.  It  rather  comes  to  the 
reader  as  a  direct  and  .spontaneous  creation. 
The  heroine.  Destine,  is  a  delightful  little 
creature,  and  the  picture  of  the  Pompadour 
furnishes  a  magnificent  contrast  by  which 
the  child's  innocence  and  brightness  are  kept 
to  the  forefront  of  the  scene.  The  illustra- 
tions bring  to  mind  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
period.  Had  stories  as  good  as  this  con- 
tinued to  be  written,  the  interest  in  histori- 
cal fiction  would  still  be  as  keen  to-day  as 
it  was  several  vears  ago. 


PUZZLE  SOLVED 
Coffee  at  liottom  of  Trouble. 


It  takes  some  people  a  long  time  to  find 
out  that  coffee  is  hurting  them. 

But  when  once  the  fact  is  clear,  most  peo- 
ple try  to  keep  away  from  the  thing  which 
IS  followed  by  ever  increasing  detriment  to 
the  heart,  stomach  and  nerves. 

"  Until  two  years  ago  I  was  a  heavy  coffee 
drinker,"  writes  an  111.  stockman,  "and  had 
been  all  my  life.     I  am  now  56  years  old. 

"About  three  years  ago  I  began  to  have 
nervous  spells  and  could  not  sleep  nights, 
was  bothered  by  indigestion,  bloating,  and 
gas  on  my  stomach  affected  my  heart. 

"I  spent  lots  of  money  doctoring — one 
doctor  told  me  I  had  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  ;  another  that  I  had  heart  di.sease 
and  was  liable  to  die  at  any  time.  They  all 
dieted  me  until  I  was  nearly  starved  but  I 
seemed  to  get  worse  instead  of  better. 

"Having  heard  of  the  good  Postum  had 
done  for  nervous  people,  I  discarded  coffee 
altogether  and  began  to  use  Postum  reg- 
ularly. I  soon  got  better  and  now,  after 
nearly  two  years,  I  can  truthfully  say  I  am 
sound  and  well. 

"I  sleep  well  at  night,  do  not  have  the 
nervous  spells  and  am  not  bothered  with 
indigestion  or  palpitation.  I  weigh  32 
pounds  more  than  when  I  began  Postum, 
and  am  better  every  way  than  I  ever  was 
while  drinking  coffee.  I  can't  say  too  much 
in  praise  of  Postum,  as  I  am  sure  it  saved 
my  life."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  ihe  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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HE  true  luxury — the  real 
convenience — the    gen- 
uine comfort — of  having 


hot  water  whenever  you 
want  it,  wherever    you    want    it, 
and  as  much  as  you  want  of  it,  is 
brought  to    you    in    the    simplest, 
most  economical  form  in  the 

RUUD 

Automatic  Gas 

Water  Heater 

With  this  unique  appliance,  the  mere  turn  of  a 
faucet— in  kitchen,  bathroom  or  laundry — brings  an 
inexhaustible  stream  of  clean,    fresh,    hot    water- 
without   waiting,    without   trouble    of    any   kind  — 
simply  a  turn  of  the  faucet.    It  does  away  with  the 
unsightly  range  boiler. 

Easy  to  connect  in  your  basement  to  pipes  already 
installed.      Uses  either   natural  or  artificial  gas. 
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Stands  in  the  basement 
out  of  sight— out  of  the 
way — needs  no  attention 


The  Ruud   Heater   is   entirely 
automatic.    It  governs  the  flow  of 
gas  with  a  precision  that  is  remarkable,  and  even 
regulates  the  temperature  of  the  water,  thus  insuring 
a  maximum  quantity  of  hot  water  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  fuel. 

You  almost  forget  you  have  it,  so  faithful,  safe 
and  dependable  is  its  service— truly  a  complement 
to  the  household;  a  masterpiece  of  mechanical 
simplicity  and  effectiveness. 

The  Ruud  is  the  modern  water  heater  for  modern 
homes.    There  are  several  in  daily  use  in    your 
neighborhood.    Write  for  names;   also  handsome 
descriptive  booklet. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Dept.     K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branches  Everywhere 

Foreign  /British  Rnud  MsnnrmctDring  Company,  London,  Bng. 

\Ruad  lleiswatBer  Apparatebau,  Hambnrg,  Germany.       g^^^^^_ 


EVERY  ROOM  WARM 


An  even,  healthful  tem- 
perature in  every  room 
in  your  home — a  whole- 
some, summery  atmos- 
phere— no  matter  how 
cold  outside,  nor  which 
way  the  wind  blows. 
A  warm  house;  warm 
all  over — not  too  warm 
in  mild  weather — when 
your  home  is  heated  by 


fiifl  I  :ill  grades  of  coal  as  well  as?  wood) ;  so  simple  a 
child  CHn  operate  ;  give  l,,ng  years  of  service  with  complete  heating 
effii  iency.  A  book  containing  the  experience  of  many  people  with 
different  methods  of  heating  mailed  free.  Send  for  it  to  avoid  mistalies. 
Address  Dept.  P. 

CAPITOL    BOILERS  and  RADIATORS  are  equally  valuable  for 
Churches,  Schools,  Hotels  and  Office  Buildings. 

United  States  Heaterfompany 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Branch  Offices  and  Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


Have  an  Even  Heat 
All  Winter  ' 

IT  MEANS  HEALTH 
IT  SAVES  TIME  AND  WORRY 

This    Automatic    Regulator    will    actually 
keep  your  house  at  an  even  heat  whether  the 
weather  outaide  be  at  zero  or  above  freezing. 
You,  or  anyone  can  ea.sily  attach  it   to   any 
furnace,    hot  water  or  sleani    boiler,   gas   or 
steam  valve.     It  does  not  mar   the  walls  in 
any  way. 
30  days     When  fixing  the  fire  at  night,  you  cloHe  the  front 
to  try,  d«niper,  set  the  clock  for  any  time  you  desire  in  tlie 
60  days  inorinng.     It  will  then  automatically  <ipen  the  damp- 
to  pay  er  so  that  the   house  will  be  warm  at   getting    up 
time.     The   Thermostat    will  positively  keep  an  even  tem- 
perature without  variation.     All  you  have  to  do    is  to  put 
the  coal  on  and  forget  it.     No  getting  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  fix  the  fire  to  warm  up. 

Great  Saving  on  Fuel  Bills 


y     J»     Ji     ^1     -P 


and  w 
itself 
Prove 


ore  than  pay  for 

a     short      time. 

for      yourself 

_   it  to  you  on   SO 

days'  Free  Trial  so  you 
can  do  this.  If  not  perfect- 
ly satisfied— send  it  right 
back.  If  you  keep  it,  pay 
us  in  60  days  or  take  advan- 
tage of  discount  tor  cash 
with  order. 

The  instructions  and  illus- 
trations in  iiur  free  booklet 
are  so   plain  that   anyone  can  understand   them. 
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Going  Some! 

Among  the  entries  for  the  Garden  City 
Sweepstakes  at  the  Vanderbilt  Motor 
Parkway,  was  a  hitherto  unknown  car, 
called  the  Sharp  Arrow. 

Just  before  the  race,  the  owner  of  the 
car,  who  drove  it  himself,  called  the 
Michelin  Tire  representative  to  look  at 
his  tires. 

"You  see."  said  he,  "I  have  four 
Michelin  Tires  on,  three  of  them  are  new 
but  I  have  used  the  fourth  tire  on  roads. 
Is  it  good  enough  for  the  race  ?  " 

The  Michelin  man  looked  the  tire 
over,  felt  it,  examined  it. 

"  Sure  ! ''  said  he, "  that  tire's  all  right." 

After  the  race  commenced  a  man  came 
into  the  Michelin  control. 

"I'm  one  of  the  Sharp  Arrow  men," 
said  he;  "those  tires  are  holding  up 
well.     Fine  tires  Michelins." 

"Yes!"  we  admitted,  "they  are," 

"  That  Michelin  tire  on  the  near  front 
wheel,"  he  said,  "has  done  6000  miles 
on  roads." 

"  What?"  said  the  Michelin  man.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  before  the  race.^" 

"  Well,  you  said  the  tire  was  all  right," 
said  the  Sharp  Arrow  man. 

"  Yes,  but  you  can't  expect  a  tire  that 
has  done  6000  miles  on  roads  to  stand 
up  under  a  pace  like  this." 

But  it  did. 

And  Sharp  Arrow — the  dark  horse — 
the  unknown — won  the  race  hands  down 
— covered  188  miles  in  199  minutes — 
practically  60  miles  an  hour. 

And  over  the  line — safe  and  sound — 
came  the  three  new  Michelin  tires — and 
the  fourth — that  had  done  6000  miles  on 
the  road  before  it  did  188  miles  on  a 
track  at  60  miles  an  hour  speed. 

Siill  in  use  on  tlie  car. 

Do  you  use  Michelins? 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY 

MIULTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES 

NEW  VORK.  1763  Broadway  247  Jcllerson  Ave..  DETROIT 

CniCAliO.  iU4  MIcbiKan  Ave.     2001  Euclid  Ave.. CLEVELAND 
BOSTON,  895  Boylmon  St.  IS  E.  Colin  Ave.,  DENVER 

BtFFALO.  908  Main  Si.         1200  So.  Main  Si.,  LOS  ANOELES 
PHILA.,320  N. Broad  St.  308-314  Van  Ness  Avc.SAN  FRANCISlO 
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Most  economical, healthful  and 
•atist.u  lorv— (or  old  or  new 
houses,  different  |).-ittrni»  to 
Di.iich  fiirnishingii.  Outwear 
cup'-ts.     Stocks  carried 

HARDWOOD"!  the  le.idinK  cities. 

ru-U^Vi/YVWV^l^     Plain  or  Ornamental, 

ThI  k  or  Thin 

Wrilr  for  floor 
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I  LOORS 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  a).SlNDiANAP0U5 


CURRENT  POETRY 


The   I-ady  Senbtes. 
Bv  Georgia  Wood  Pa.ngborx. 

The  tomb  of  the  Lady  Senbtes 

Was  open  to  wind  and  sun; 
She  had  slept — God  knows! — three  thousand  years 

And  the  sleep  of  her  dust  was  done. 

And  I  said,  "Pray  pardon  us,  Lady, 

If  our  insolence  docs  you  wrong," 
And  I  said,  "It  is  not  permitted 

That  the  dead  sleep  over  long. 

"Stand  forth  in  your  withered  garments, 
The  wrappings  about  your  face. 
For  to-day  is  asking  with  pick  and  spade 
Of  yesterday's  name  and  race." 

Then  out  of  her  infinite  slumber 

She  stirred  with  a  dim  surprize. 
And  up  from  the  ancient  resin  and  myrrh 

Her  voice  came,  drowsily  wise: 

"Who  speaks  of  life?"  said  Senbtes. 
"Life  was  the  stars  in  the  sky. 
And  Life  was  the  solemn  lotus  flower 
And  the  old  Nile  sweeping  by; 

"Life — was  Love,  I  remember. 

And  a  thing  that  they  called  Hate; 
I  forget  in  this  underground  peace  and  dust.   .   .   . 
You  said  it  was  growing  late? 

"Late?"  said  the  Lady  Senbtes — 
"When  nothing's  to  hope  or  fear 
Then  late  and  early  are  both  the  same 
Is  the  lesson  we  learn  down  here. 

".\nd  you  are  as  old  as  I  am 

And  I  am  as  young  as  you.   .   .  . 
Old?"  said  the  Lady  Senbtes — 
"But  Osiris  is  aging,  too. 

"Yet  breath  and  blood  have  a  virtue 
And  two  you  may  think  upon  — 
And  one  is  the  chance  to  be  very  kind: 
And  one,  to  look  long  at  the  sun." 

— Scribner's  Magazine  (November). 


A  Contemporary  Portrait. 

By  Goya  el  Menor. 

The  editors  of  The  American  insert  the  following 
note  after  the  title  in  their  table  of  contents:  "Some 
will  recognize  this  portrait  instantly;  others  won't. 
Like  all  portraits,  some  will  think  it  a  poor  likeness, 
some  will  think  it  brings  out  too  strongly  certain 
traits,  others  will  think  it  perfect.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  think  it  altogether  unusual,  or  else 
we  should  not  be  publishing  it." 

In  repose,  grim,  gaunt,  cold-visaged. 

Almost  emitting  a  repulsive  force; 

But  at  will,  from  some  hid<len  reservoir  within. 

Flooding  the  face  with  pleasantness. 

And  for  a  moment  washing  out 

The  indomitable  wrinkles; 

Then  relapsing  into  skinny  granite; 

A  replica  of  Justinian  in  yellow  marble. 

Or  reincarnation  of  the  Rorgias'  sire! 

lite  .•litK-riViiii  Magazine  (November' 


Pears' 

"  Beauty  and  grace  from 
no  conditiou  rise ; 

Use  Pears,'  sweet  maid' 
there  all  the  secret  lies." 


AFTER  A  MEAL 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


THAT  DAINTY  MINT  COVERED 
CANDY  COATED  CHEWING  GUM 
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Illy  fnllowcJ. 
1^2  Howard  8trpet,  Melroi^,  Mati. 


English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms  and  Prepositions 

By  James  C.  Fernald.    Moi^  than  7  ."inO  olaaslfled 

i.nd  disoflminated  synonyms  of  the  English  langiiaKO 

and  nearly  4,(K)0  antonyms,  with  notes  and  Illustrative 

examples  on  the  cotrert  use  at  prepositions.    8vo,  57i 

pp.    Cloth,  $1.50  net ;  by  mail  S1.H3. 

"ThiB  book  will  do  more  to  eecure  rhetorIc»l   pempl- 

cuity,    propriety.  Bml   precision  of    expression    thnn   Bny 

other  text  hook  of  higher  Knelish  yet  produopd."— Ki- 

Pren.  t'orhrnn,  Itroiiklyii  Polytoctanlc  Inat. 

^UNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


Sold  everywhere. 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  meiitlim  Tiik  Litkhary  DitiK.'ST  when  wrllliig  ti 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

III  e.irh  pound  tlieie  nio  tliice  to  four 
litindred  pipefiil.s  —  il  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  lliri'e-<iu,Trters  of  a  coiit  a  pipe. 

If  yoti  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
lli.iti  four  cents — t'lve  hmns  of  pleasure  for 
liiiir  <(iits — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
mou'^li  for  you  to  smoke. 

SEND  10  CENTS  i;;;,;fr7.!i!:cco'k;o":t 

THE  SURBRUO  CO.,  132  Rcade  St..  New  York 
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SHEAR   WIT 

A  Prescnt-day  Necessity. — Stationer — "Type- 
writer ribl>ons'  Vfs.  sir,  we  have  all  kinds.  What 
particular  brand  do  you  wish?" 

Private  Secretary  (of  trust  magnate! — "Have 
you  any  that — er — when  you  use  "em,  you  know, 
the — the  writing  will  fade  away  entirely  in  a  few- 
days?" — Chicago  Tribune. 


Not  So  Wonderful.  — "My  grandfather."  said  the 
new  neighbor,  who  w.is  m.iking  a  duty  call,  "was  a 
great  portrait  painter.  With  one  stroke  he  could 
change  a  smiling  face  into  a  sad  one." 

"Huh'"  e.xclaimed  small  Johnny,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  parlor.  "Our  teacher  can  do  that. — 
Chicago  S'eus. 


\  Worthy  Desire. — .\n  ambitious  young  Chica- 
Roan  recently  called  upon  a  publisher  of  novels  in 
that  city,  to  whom  he  imparted  confidentially  the 
information  that  he  had  decided  to  "write  a  book." 
and  that  he  would  l>e  pleased  to  afford  the  publisher 
the  chance  to  bring  it  out. 

"May  I  venture  to  inquire  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
book  you  propose  to  write?"  asked  the  publisher. 
very  politely. 

"Oh,"  came  in  an  otThand  way  from  the  aspirant 
for  fame.  "I  think  of  doing  something  on  the  line 
of  "Les  Miserables,'  only  livelier,  you  know!" — 
Lippincott's. 

Matrimonial  Catechism. 

What  is  marriage? 

Marriage  is  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

Why  do  some  people  never  marrj'? 

Because  they  do  not  believe  in  divorce. 

When  a  man  thinks  seriously  of  marriage,  what 
happens? 

He  remains  single. 

Should  a  man  marry  a  girl  for  her  money? 

No.  But  he  should  not  let  her  be  an  old  maid 
just  because  she's  rich. 

When  a  girl  refers  to  a  "sad  courtship,"  what 
does  she  mean? 

She  means  that  the  man  got  away. 

Is  an  engagement  as  good  as  a  marriage? 

It's  better 

In  selecting  a  husband,  why  does  a  girl  prefer  a 
fat  man? 

Because  a  fat  man  finds  it  hard  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing low. 

When  asking  papa,  how  should  a  young  man  ^.ct? 

He  should  face  papa  manfully  and  never  give  him 
a  chance  at  his  back. 

When  the  minister  says.  "Do  you  take  this  woman 
for  better  or  for  worse?"  what  does  he  mean? 

The  bridegroom's  people  construe  it  one  way.  and 
the  bride's  family  interpret  it  another.     It  is  very  sad. 

When  a  man  says  he  can  manage  his  wife,  what 
does  he  mean? 

He  means  he  can  make  her  do  anything  she  wants 
to 

When  a  child  is  smart  and  good,  to  whose  family 
is  it  due? 

To  its  mother's. 

When  a  child  is  bad  and  stupid,  to  whose  family 
is  it  due? 

We  refuse  to  answer. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  married  man  to  be  a  fool  without 
knowing  it? 

Not  if  his  wife  is  alive. — United  Presbyterian. 


He  Knew. — Teacher — "Yes.  children,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  all  the  able-bodied  men  who  could 
leave  their  families  enlisted  in  the  army.  Now,  can 
any  of  you  tell  me  what  motives  took  them  to  the 
front?" 

Bright  Boy  (triumphantly) — "Locomotives." — 
Tit-B:ts. 


The  Mourner. — The  minister  had  just  been  giv- 
ing the  class  a  lesson  on  the  Prodigal  Son.  .•\t  the 
finish,  to  test  what  attention  had  been  paid  to  his 
teaching,  he  asked.  "Who  was  sorry  that  the  Prod- 
digal  had  returned?"  The  most  forward  youngster 
in  the  class  breathlessly  ansv.-ered.  "The  fatted  calf!" 
— Home  Herald. 


S       Moi'if    o  -f     TK  e     Po  yVu  1    L  a  y  |^ 


A  Masterpiece 


A  true  masterpiece  represents  the  highest 

degree  of   achievement.     What  the  name 

Michael   Angelo  stands    for    in    sculpture  —  what 

Raphael  signifies  to  the  painter — what  Stradivarius 

means  to  the  violinist,  that  wealth  of  meaning  the  name 

STEINWAY  conveys  to  the  pianist  and  to  the  great 

music-loving  public  of  the  world. 

The  STEINWAY  is  in  truth  "A  Masterpiece,"  a  work  of 

surpassing  excellence.    No  instrument  can  compare  with  it,  for 

four  successive  generations  of  STEINWAY  genius  have  kept  the 

PIANO 

far  in  advance  of  all  possible  rivalry.  The  third  and  fourth  generations  are  to-day 
originating  and  inventing — creating  a  still  higher  standard  for  all  other  piano 
makers  to  follow  and  emulate. 

The     Miniature     Grand     and     Vertegrand     are     fitting     representatives     of 
STEINWAY  worth. 

The  STEINWAY  Miniature  Grand  is  as  small  as  a  grand  piano  should  be 

five  feet   ten   inches  in  length.     Anything  smaller  would   tend  to  sacrifice   the 
essentials  of  the  true  grand.     A  remarkable  value  at  $800  — ebonized  case. 

The  STEINWAY  Vertegrand  is,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, a  grand  piano  in  upright  form,     h  has  established  eIon Ize'd  iTsk 
a  new  and  higher  plane  of  achievement  for  all  other  riiit  e  $550 
uprights.      Price,  $550,  in  ebonized  case. 

Steinway  Pianos  cart  he  bought  of  any  authorized 
Steinway  dealer  at  New  Yorl^  prices,  with  cost  of 
transportation  added.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
booklet  sent  on  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall, 
107  and  109  EAST  14th  STREET,        NEW  YORK. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 


The  HOLS  MAN 


High  wheels  travel  all  roads  because  all 
roads  are  made  to  be  traveled  hy  high 
wheels.    The  Holsinan  willso  up  any  hiil, 
over  rocks   ridges  or  stamps,  throu^'h  deep 
iii'id  ruts  and  sand    Winner  in  greatest 
1908  hill  climb  In  America.    Op- 
eration  under  one   cent  a   mile. 
Up-keep  under   ten   cents  a  day. 
Solid  rubber  tires.    Nodiffe 
pears  or  friction  clatches.     Built 
by  the  oldest  and  largest  man 
ofacturers  in  the  yvorld. 
Sales  Last  Tear  $600,000 
Get  catalogand  testimonial 

HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  CO. 

271  Moaidnock  SIk.Cbicago,  111. 


Goes  Anywhere 


Violin  Music  Free 


WALTZ. 


We  want  many  thousands  more  violin  plnverB  to 
know  our  celebrnted  "KOOT  VIOLINS"  and  Certifi- 
cate of  Guarantee  or  Investment  Offer.  For  the  names 
of  five  violin  pla.vers,  we  will  give  you  a  50-cent  music 
book  containing  24  pieces  of  copyright  music.  Waltzes. 
Two-Stepa,  etc.,  printed  on  fine  paper,  also  our  new 
handsome  illustrated  color  catalog  of  Violins,  Guitars, 
Mandolins,  Strings,  Bows,  etc.  Write  names  and  ad- 
dresses plainly  and  enclose  10  cents  for  mailing  charge 
on  your  music  book. 

E.  T.  ROOT  &  SONS 

32  Patten  Bldg.     (Kstablished  1857)     CHICAGO 


Congress     B  i  eye  le 


CIINCRESS 

PLAYING  CARDS 

606 
GOLD  EDGES 


Gold  edges,   50c.  per  pack. 

90  picture  backs — dainty 
colors  and  gold. 


40  regulation  backs.  The 
most  durable  25c.  card 
made.  More  sold  than  all 
others  combined. 


Playing"  Cards 


SOO-page  book, "Card  Games  and  How  to  Play  Tliem,"  new  edition  revised;  latest  rules  for  all  popular  pames.    Sent 
prepaid  for  6  flap  ends  from  Bicycle  tuck  bo.xes,  or  15c,  in  stamps.   The  U.  S.  I'luying  Card  Co.,  Dept.  39  Cincinnati, 0. 
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BIG  BORE  HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 

No  other  rifles  made  have  the  tremendous  shocking  power  at  long  range 
of  the  Winchester  .33,  .35  and  .405  calibers.  The  cartridges  they  shoot 


jv,  -jj ,-j 6, — ■  ..ley  -..www 

have  heavy,  mushrooming  bullets,  making  them  exceedingly  deadly  for 
it  game.     Winchester  Rifles  and  Winchester  Cartridges — 


— -t>e>^-~       ^— ...>^.  »   W     ...W..WW  V*-»  *«...V.W        M..W         W  V     ...^.a.v..^   b^^A  %.,»«    kl    1\J^%.  J 

each  made   for  the  other — are  indispensable  for  successful  hunting. 

Seiiil  inlilnss/iir  ('utiiloqui  (if  \\"ni<-ht/tler—tlu   llnl  W  Ilrand—OidiK  aiul  Ammunition. 

Winchester      Repeating     Arms     Co.,      New      Haven,     Conn 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ' 


oat  Drpo.ll.    Tim 

r,  llaa>  lliipliri>(nr(<>ii 


n  a  Mam  Improvrd  Tip  Top 
lliiplirilor  ihiit  iilenl  :i».ii.tnnt  «1wriy» 
It  to  quiikly  iTiike  100  i  opiea  fmin 
ri  written  niui  50  ropipft  from  typp- 
rr.tlrn  o'iBin.l.  CiMiiplelp  nupli.n- 
\  .r.  ,:,p.,7..-d»e    nf\    pni.t.««\x 

w  int  your  money  until  you  nrp^iit- 

i^ripii.  BO  if  interested  jiist  write  ii« 

to  Kend  It  on  10  U>ji'  Trial,  wilh- 

n'l  11?    Then  »end  to-diy     The  KelU 

M-  lll.li!  .Ill  .lolin  Strc.'t.  NVw  Vo.k. 


TYPEWRITERS  ^'i!i!is 

All  the  Standard  Mnrhine.  Bold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  t^t"  W  MTr'l  Prieen.  ..Il.>»ml!  Mental 
to  Apply  on  Prlee,  Shippe>t  wiih  privilene  of 
ejiinoii.tMin.  C  »-\\ritr  |..r  lllustr.-.trd  Cnti.lo.- V 
TypeitrtterEmporluni  8'J-94  l<ake  Ht.  rhteai:o 


Convenient,  Safe —  BSO^ 
Sound  Investments  at    ^^/O 

pOST  OFFICES  and  Postal  Routts  mako  it  siifer 
^  iinil  fiiaiiT  to  send  and  receive  itionpy  by  mnil 
than  to  carry  It  short  distances.  Our  LOCATION 
is  tho  ndvantaKO  that  enables  us  to  pay  5  I'KR  CKNT 
on  sums  etni'loye*!  in  safe.  soun<l  real  estate  .Mort- 
Ra8e  li'uns.  whether  invested  a  short  or  limis  term— 
and  the  mails  enable  every  distant  patron  to  share 
this  advutaKe 

Supervised    by    the    New   York 
BankinK  Department, secured  by 

ASSKTS  OK  $I.SOO,000 
strengthened  by  the  prestige  of 
more  than  tifleen  years' success, 
this  Cmipany  is  a  reliable  me- 
dium for  the  investment  of  your 
I'lipital.  however  small  or  larije. 
Write  f„r  full  in/iirmiition. 

Induslrlal  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  llldg..  Uroadway,  New  Nork 


Speed^ I^Guess  Yes! 

—  And  econo- 
my, too.  in 
the 

Black 

MOTOR 
RUNABOUr 

Travels  any  road 

Is,  through  mud.    2  to  Z5 

miles  per  hour.    30  miles  on  one 

(rallon  of    gasoline.      Engine  lO-h-p,  2 

.  'cylinders  air-cooled.    Chain  drive  gear— 

Double  brake.    No  tire  troubles.    Safe,  re- 

'  llaljle,  handsome.    Also  Top  Motor  Bugglea 

'  and  Hurries.    Write  for  free  book  No.  A-  1  69 

BLACK  MFC.  CO.,    124  E.  Ohio  St..    Chicago 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 

Sencl  posiiil  today  for  biKik  tt-llinj? 

aiioiit  litis  Coiiipiinv's 

6 :  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

If  >oii  have  m<.ne>  on  d.  posit,  or  if 
\oii  ( nntenipl.ite  openini!  a  sMvinys 
blink  Mci-oiiiit.  yu  will  bi'  interested 
in  this  riinveniint  and  snfi-  method. 
RRALTV  MORTOAOfi  BOND  CO. 

^eriiillT   l:<iildin(         MInnrnpnIk.   Minn. 


TEACHERS  AND  OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 

have  invested  iheir  money  in  our  First 
Farm  Mortgages  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  and  our  customers  unani- 
mously express  their  approval  of  our 
methods  and  the  securities  we  handle. 
Write  for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  $1 
and  6'',  mortgages  for  sale.  Highest 
references  furnished. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Grand  Fork*  North  Dakota,  or 

Security  Bank   BUlg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


.!^.1.'.i'JmJ|.|^JM!i,JUI.ij|JU!.'U|.|JM.|.!.|i||JUMI,lH 


Money  deposited  on  our  Certiticate 
plan  draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  fi  .'  — 
tax-free— i'ii>iil)le  monthly,  tiuarterly 
or  semi-anuuallv. 

r lease  write  frr  our  booklet  "  /•"   ' 


c^UiiV.^4.4^^ii;^Ui4i;ii^^J[«(*] 


CWiULt$MnusS3M.oo»oo    SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Political  Points.  — •You  keep  pens  here?" 

■  .-Ml  kinds,  sir." 

"Well,  put  me  up  some  trcnchants  and  sort  in  a 
lew  Caustics.  I've  a  political  article  to  write." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


No  Choice. — La.vdlauv — "Will  you  take  tea  or 
colTee?" 

RuAKDHK  "Whichever  you  call  '\\."  —New  York 
Sun. 


,       An  Karly  Worm.   Too. — "You'll  wake  up  some 

day  and  tind  yourself  famous." 

"Well.  I  dunno.      I've  been  going  out  early  for  the 

morning   papers  for  a   long   time   now," — Louisville 
I  Courier-  foumal. 
I  ■  


FLAT  CLASP* 

CARTERS 

V/O^  cannot  obtain  the  wonderful  Flat  C/ajp— flat  as  a  coin -on  any  garter, 
^     except  the  BRIGHTON.       That's  why  it's  ihc  hcit  f^artcr  at  any; price. 
Garter  Comfort  and  "  BRIGHTON  "  Garter*  arc  inseparably  associated. 

From  now  until  the  holidays,  you  can  .secure  "  BriEhton  "  /''/a/  Clasfi  (Jarters  in 
hand.sonic  CH  K  I.STM.AS  BOXK.S  ..xprc-isly  decorated  and  prepared  for  the  gift 
sca.son.     No  extra  charge  for  these  special  boxes. 

"  BRIC.HTON  "  FLAT  CLASP  GAKTF.KS  arc  to  1)C  h.id  in 

all    st.indard  colors,  al.^o  in  lancy  striped  and  figured  effects. 

PItK  I-;  t^  <:K\TS  a  I*  air  at  yniir  dialer's  or  sen  I  by  mail  on  ri  eeipt  of  prio* 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  COMPANY,  718  Market  St,.  Depl.  "  L,"  Philadelphia 

M.k-r.  of    ■IIKIGHTON  "GAnTKll-S,  -  PIO.SEEIl  '    SISPKNDEIIS  an.l  'PIO.SKKIt    •  MELTS. 


The    cx-Prosidontlal     Yacht. — Noah     surveyed 

the  -Ark 

"Think  what  sport  Roosevelt  would  have  by 
chartering  this  ship."  he  cried. 

Herewith  he  drove  the  animals  aboard. — Kew 
York  Sun. 


The  Reason. — "Why  won't  you  go  down  Mill 
Street?" 

"Well,  you  see,  on  one  side  of  it  lives  my  tailor, 
and  on  the  other  my  shoemaker,  while  a  canal  runs 
through  the  middle." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Impossible. — Bronson — "I  understand  that  he 
painted  cobwebs  on  the  ceiling  so  perfectly  that  the 
maid  wore  herself  out  trying  to  sweep  them  down." 

Johnson  "There  may  have  been  such  an  artist, 
but  there  never  was  such  a  housemaid." — Puck. 


I.,e'*o-majesty. — .\lpine  Hotel  Manager  (to  the 
man  who  has  the  telescope  for  hire) — "The  Kaiser  is 
coming  here  to-morrow.  Be  careful  to  say  nothing 
to  him  about  the  majesty  of  the  mountains." — Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetter. 


Sawing  Wood. --Summer  Gvbst — "You  call  this 
a  (luiet  place.     Why,  I  hear  a  sawmill  close  by." 

"No,  sir,  that  is  my  husband  taking  a  nap." — 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Americanized. — Flossie  Footlight — "Part  of 
the  Japanese  wedding-ceremony  consists  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  discarded  toys  of  the  bride." 

Winnie  Wings — "Horrors!  You  don't  mean 
cremating  her  cast-off  lovers,  do  you?" — Chicago 
Xcus. 

A  Tender  Kemlnder. — Woman  (to  her  neigh 
bor) — "What  makes  you  cry  so  bitterly,  my  dear 
friend?" 

Neighbor — "I  always  weep  when  I  hear  music. 
My  late  husband  used  to  blow  the  whistle  at  the 
factory. " — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Political  Handicap.— "Why  is  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Kott  so  pessimistic  of  late?" 

"He  has  a  lK)ne  felon  on  his  index  finger,  and  it  is 
very  painful  for  him  to  point  with  pride." — Puck. 

fonsclentloiis.  An  enterprising  commercial 
traveller  attempted  to  bribe  a  country  merchant  in 
Scotland  with  a  box  of  cigars. 

"Na.  na,"  said  the  merchant,  shaking  his  head 
gravely.  "I  canna  tak"  'cm;  I  naer  dae  business 
tha  way." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  drummer,  "but  if  you  have 
.-iny  conscientious  scruples  you  may  pay  me  a  shill- 
ing for  the  box." 

"Wecl,  wccl."  said  the  honest  shopkeeper,  "I'll 
lake  two  l>oxes."— .VfU'  York  Clobe. 


Candlil.  When  the  minister,  who  was  a  bache 
lor,  had  been  helped  to  Mn;.  Porter's  biscuits  for  the 
third  time,  he  looked  across  the  table  at  Rhoda, 
staring  at  him  with  round,  wondering  eyes.  "I 
don't  often  have  such  a  good  supper  as  this,  my 
dear,"  he  said  in  his  most  propitiatory  tone,  and 
Rhoda  dimpled.  "We  don't  always."  she  said  in 
her  clear  little  voice.  "I'm  awful  glad  you  came." 
—  I'ni-ersatist  Leader. 


Our  readers  are  aalmd  to  mention  The  Litxrart  Diowt  when  writing  to  adTertlsen. 
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A    Necessity.-  "Humph!     Him?     He'd    nm  be- 
fore he'd  fight  me!" 

"I  guess  he'd  have  to." -Houston  Post. 


A  Dullard. — Woman  Beggar  (who  has  been  re- 
fused alms  on  the  ground  of  "no  change") — "If 
you'll  give  the  silver  to  the  child,  lidy,  she'll  bring 
yer  chinge.  She  won't  run  away  wiv  it,  pore  in- 
nercent.  she  ain't  got  the  sense!" — Punch. 


Just  Vacant. — "That  house  that  you  finished  a 
few  weeks  ago  is  the  biggest  of  the  lot,"  said  the  real- 
estate  agent.  "Perhaps  that's  why  it's  so  hard  to 
find  a  tenant." 

"Yes."  answered  the  builder,  "it's  last  but  not 
leased." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


StratCKy- — Rodrick — "Great  Scott!  Has  Bil- 
kins  lost  his  mind?" 

Van  Albert — "I  don't  think  so;  why?" 

RoDRiCK — "Just  look  at  the  illumination  in  his 
house.  He  has  had  every  gas-jet  burning  all  day 
long." 

Van  Albert — "Oh,  that's  just  a  little  scheme 
Bilkins  has  to  increase  his  gas-bill  this  month.  His 
wife  is  coming  back  to-morrow,  and  he  told  her  he 
had  been  remaining  at  home  and  reading  every  night 
since  she  went  away.  If  she  looked  at  the  gas-bill 
and  found  it  to  be  only  3  2  cents  he  would  be  cornered 
for  an  explanation." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

October  23. — Count  Zeppelin's  reconstructed  air- 
ship, carrying  ten  passengers,  makes  a  successful 
flight  at  Friedrichshafen,  showing  greater  speed 
and  facility  of  movement  than  the  Count's 
former  machine. 

October  24. — The  American  battleship  fleet,  es- 
corted by  Japanese  warships,  sails  from  Yoko- 
hama. President  Roosevelt  sends  a  message 
of  thanks  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 
A  heavy  storm  causes  great  damage  to  crops  in 
Nicaragua,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  number  of 
lives  have  been  lost. 

October   25. — The   Formosan  Railway,    334   miles 
long,  is  formally  opened. 
The  bubonic  plague  is  reported  to  be  increasing 
at  Terceira,  Azores. 

October  26. — In  the  Parliamentary  elections  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  Liberals,  headed 
by  Premier  Laurier.  are  continued  in  power,  but 
by  a  reduced  majority. 
President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  refuses  to  grant 
the  recent  demands  of  Holland  regarding  the 
transshipment  of  goods  at  Dutch  ports  for 
Venezuela 
The  Emperor  of  Japan,  through  Ambassador 
Takahira,  sends  a  message  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  the  latter's  message  and  the  visit 
of  the  fleet. 

October  29. — The  American  battleships,  under 
command  of  Admiral  Emory,  arrive  at  Amoy. 
Wreckage  from  the  freighter  Yarmouth  confirms 
the  belief  that  she  foundered  on  a  trip  from 
Harwich  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  and  that  the 
crew  of  twenty-three  are  lost. 


Domestic. 

General. 

October  23. — The  annual  convention  of  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  opens  in 
Denver. 

Secretary  Root  refuses  to  grant  a  warrant  for 
the  extradition  of  Jan  Pouren,  the  revolution- 
ist wanted  by  the  Russian  government. 

The  Cleveland  Municipal  Traction  project,  which 
has  been  strenuously  championed  by  Mayor 
Johnson,  is  defeated  by  a  referendum  vote. 

October  24. — William  R.  Hearst  reads  some  ad- 
ditional Archbold  letters  at  Carnegie  Hall,  N.  Y. 

October  25. — Superior-Court  Judges  T.  A.  Morri- 
son and  John  Henderson  deny  at  Philadelphia 
any  knowledge  of  the  alleged  Archbold  letters 
read  by  W.  R.  Hearst. 
An  increased  demand  for  subsidiary  silver  coin- 
age is  noted  in  Washington  as  an  evidence  of 
returning  prosperity. 

October  27. — Miss  Lillian  Stevens,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  is  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  convention  at  Denver. 


I  MAKE  every  Cigar  I  sell  and  sell  them  direct  to  you — the 
smoker — at  factory  prices.  Once  I  demonstrate  that  I  save  you 
at  least  50%  on  your  cigar  money,  I  know  I'll  be  your  cigar- 
man  "  for  good."  For  that  reason  I  gladly  lose  on  your  first  order 
and  send  you  with  my  compliments  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF 
NOVEMBER  a  box  of  Old  Fashioned  Havana  Smokers,  a  pat- 
ented cigar  cutter  and  a  new  kind  of  smoking  tobacco. 

Most  of  you  find  it  is  mighty  hard  to  secure  a  fine,  full-flavored 
Havana  cigar  except  at  a  high  price.  I  sell  you  good  Havana 
Cigars  at  ^2.00  per  hundred.  None  shorter  than  4^  inches — some 
even  longer.     I  call  them 

Key  West  Havana  Seconds  Cigars 

as  they  are  made  of  the  shorter  pieces  of  Key  West  Havana  Shorts 
— strips  of  tobacco  too  short  to  roll  into  fine  .shapes.  I  am  really 
selling  you  ;$2.oo  worth  of  Havana  Tobacco  with  nothing  added  for 
rolling  it  into  cigars. 

They  are  by  no  means  handsome  cigars.  I  haven't  pasted 
pretty  pictures  on  the  box,  nor  have  I  placed  bands  around  each 
cigar.  I  don't  believe  in  scenery.  Do  you.?  And  are  you  willing 
to  pay  for  it?  They  are  rough  looking — but  smooth  tasting.  They 
are  the  three  for  a  quarter  kind  in  every  respect  but  don't  look  it. 

I  won't  sell  to  dealers  nor  will  I  sell  more  than  100  of  these 
Seconds  to  any  one  Smoker  because  I  can  produce  only  a  limited 
number  and  want  to  interest  as  many  Literary  Digest  readers 
as  possible. 

SEND  ME  $2.00  FOR  100 

Kp.v  West  Havana  Seconds  and  thfi  three  free  articles,  and  be  sure  to  mention  Literary 
Digest.  You  needn't  hesitate,  if,  after  trying  them,  you  like  your  money  better  than 
the  cigars— it's  yours.    You  can't  go  wrong. 

P  f^aaVi    ^""^  your  cigars.    If  I  would  sell   you  cigars  on  credit  I  would  have 

M&y   V^ASn  to  charge    you   more— to  make  good  the  losses  on  bad    accounts. 


w^-4 


m-^ 


NOTE: 


Mr.  Kdwin  sa.vs  that  the  readers 
of  "  The  Literaut  Digest  "  will 
never  have  this  opportunity  again. 


The  ADDING  MACHINE 

that  adds,  multiplies,  and  divides  by  automatir,  in- 
stantly responsive  keys.  A'o  hand-lever  to  operate  for 
each  item  added. 

The    only    machine    which    can    prove    its    claims    for 
being  the  most  rapid  adding  or  calculating   machine. 

The  only   machine  which  can  show  a  record  (i6   yrs. 

8  mo.   13  das.)  for  durability  to  exceed  8  years  without  a 

single  repair. 

The    only  machine  which  has    been  used  on   all  additions,    multiplications  and  divisions 

found  in    bookkeeping,  bill  extending,  cost  keeping    and    pay-roll    departments    of  practically 

every  line  of  business  and  proved  successful  in  every  place. 

The  only  machine  ever  invented  which  will  add  all  the  columns  at  one  time  by  the  simple 
touching  of  keys  and  nothing  more.  Write  for  pamphlet  and  special  trial  offer.  Comptometer 
sent,  express  prepaid,  on  trial  to  responsible  parties  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  863  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Our  readars  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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November  7, 


Music 
Lessons  Free 

IX  vouK  OWN  homp: 

A  wonderful  offer  to  every  lover  of  music  whether 
a  beginner  or  an  advanced  player. 

Ninety-six  lessons  (or  a  less  number,  if  you  desire) 
for  either  F^iano.  Organ,  Violin,  Guitar,  Banjo,  Cor- 
net, S.ght  SinpinR,  or  Mandolm  will  be  given  free  to 
mak.'  our  home  study  courses  for  these  instruments 
known  in  your  locality.  Vou  will  get  one  lesson 
WL>ekly.  and  your  only  expense  during  the  time  you 
takj  the  lessons  will  be  the  ost  of  postage  and  the 
n^usic  you  use,  wnicli  is  small.  Write  at  once.  It 
will  nu'an  iiiucli  to  you  to  get  our  free  booklet.  It 
will  place  you  iindir  no  obligation  whativer  to  us  if 
you  nuvr  write  again.  You  and  your  friends  should 
know  of  this  work.  Hundreds  of  our  pupils  write: 
•Wish  1  had  known  of  your  school  before."  "Have 
learned  more  in  one  term  in  my  home  with  your 
weekly  lessons  than  in  three  terms  with  private 
teachers,  and  at  a  great  deal  less  expense."  "  Kvery- 
thing  is  so  thorough  and  complete."  "The  lessons 
are  marvels  of  simplicity,  and  my  ii  year  old  boy 
has  not  had  the  least  trouble  to  learn."  One  minis- 
ter writes:  ".As  each  succeeding  lesson  comes  I  am 
more  and  more  fully  persuaded  1  made  no  mistake 
in  bjcoming  your  pupil." 

Established  1898  have  thousands  of  pupils  from 
eight  years  of  age  to  seventy. 

Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for 
our  free  booklet  and  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by 
ntum  mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC,  Box  L.  D.,225  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  City. 


.\N    tNTlKELV    NEW,  UP-TO-DATE    WORK 

SOCIAL 

All  the  LATEST  AUTHORITATIVE  FACTS  on  .ill 
•idns  of  Social  Reform  qupstionH  are  clearly,  con- 
cisely and  candidly  put  in  "The  New  Knc.vdonedia 
of  Sociiil  Reform."  Just  pulilished.  In  one  larKO 
Tolome.  "Of  very  (treiit  Talue  to  all  students  of 
social  matters."— Cnrroll  D.  Wrlirbt,  WuBhington, 
V  C.    Price,  cloth,  $7  BO. 

REFORM 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Women's  $1.50 

Misses'  (Colors:  Rrd, 

Pink.    Blue)   $1.35 


Peerless  Comfy 


A  Comfy  Moccasin  Slipper,  but  with 
our  new  patent  spring  heel  and  trimmed 
with  ribbon  in  self  colors.  Very 
handsome,  and  of  course  very  "comfy." 

Msde  of  pure  "Comfy  (rli."  toft  leather  solei  with 
one  inch  of  carded  wool  U-twern  frit  Inner  sole,  and 
^^^  frit  sncj  Iralhrr  ouirr  tolet,  mak- 

^^^k    f^,„rr  '""  *  P''^''^'  cutliion  tread.    Ideal 

1^ '-— 


Colon  :     Rrd.  Pink,  Light  Blue. 
Purple.  Cray,  Brown.  Black. 

Send    for    ('.il.ilouue    No     40. 
HliKWint;  niiiny  new  Ht>  li'ii. 

DANIEL    GREEN    FELT    SHOE    CO. 

American  Fell  Co.  litiilJing 
114-116  E.  13th  Street.  New  York  City 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  thid  column,  to  decide  ijuestions  concerninit  the 
correct  u»e  of  woi^s,  the  Funic  A  WaenalU  Standard 
Dictionary  iH  consalt«d  an  arbiter. 


iS^  TUf  Leriroitrnphir  doe*   not   atutwer  anoiiy- 
iiiowi  VDinniunicatiniut. 


"  W.  C.  G  ,"  Alton,  111. — "  What  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  meaning  of  denature  T  " 

"Denature"  is  pronounced  dee-nay'chur.  Its 
meaning  is  to  adulterate  the  quality  of  (tea,  alcohol, 
etc.),  so  as  to  change  it  completely. 

"V.  A.  D,"  New  Durham,  N.  H.— "What  are  the 
definitions  of  pleonasm,  redundancy,  tautology,  ver- 
bosity, and  circumlocution?  " 

A  "pleonasm"  is  the  use  of  more  words  than  are 
needed  for  the  full  expression  of  a  thought.  "Re- 
dundancy" is  excess,  superabundance;  specifically, 
in  law.  irrelevant  matter  in  a  pleading.  "Tautology" 
is  that  form  of  pleon-ism  in  which  the  same  word  or 
idea  is  unnecessarily  repeated.  "Verbosity"  is  the 
use  of  more  words  than  are  necessary;  in  rhetoric  a 
violation  of  brevity  consisting  in  the  use  of  circum- 
locution, periphrasis,  paraphrase,  or  prolixity.  "Cir- 
cumlocution" is  the  use  of  many  words  when  few- 
would  suffice,  a  periphrastic  expression. 

"A.  A.  J.,"  New  York  City. —A  conversation  over 
the  telephone  cannot  correctly  be  termed  an  "  inter- 
view." 

"  L.  M.  H.," — Greeley.  Colo. — "In  the  following 
sentences  are  the  words  '  us  '  and  '  him  '  correct?  " 

(a)  "  Civilization  cannot  bear  to  think  of  us  [our] 
evading."  (b)  "  Nor  is  she  to  be  satisfied  by  the  pros- 
pect of  him  (his)  conquering." 

Bullions'  Grammar  (p.  243)  says:  "Rule  i. — When 
the  present  or  perfect  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  a 
noun  before  it  is  put  in  the  possessive  case;  as,  'that 
depends  on  the  pupil's  composing  frequently."  But 
a  pronoun  in  this  construction  must  be  the  possessive 
pronoun  and  not  the  possessive  case;  as,  "much 
depends  on  your  composing. "etc. — not  yours."  Ac- 
cording to  this  the  sentences  cited  by  our  corre- 
spondent should  read:  "Civilization  can  not  bear  to 
think  of  our  evading,"  and  "Nor  is  she  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  prospect  of  his  conquering."  However. 
Goold  Brown  ("Grammar  of  English  Grammars," 
p.  S04,  et  seq.)  condemns  the  use  of  the  possessive 
and  recommends  that  all  such  sentences  be  recon- 
structed. Murray.  Priestley,  and  other  grammarians 
maintain  that  the  possessive  form  is  correct.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  point  is  still  in  dispute. 

"  R.  H.  M.,"  Denver,  Colo. — "  Please  cite  authority 
for  the  correctness  of  thcfollowing  sentence:  "Neither 
the  woman  nor  I  am  on  trial  here."  " 

The  verb  is  used  in  the  singular  according  to  the 
following  rule  (Bullions'  English  Grammar,  p.  21(1. 
Rule  3): 

"Two  or  more  substantives,  singular,  taken  sep- 
arately, or  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  have  a 
verb  in  the  singular;  as,  "Neither  James  nor  John 
attend.'  "  The  form  "am"'  is  used  according  to  the 
following  rule  from  the  same  authority,  same  page, 
Rule  4:  "When  substantives,  taken  separately,  are 
of  different  persons,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  one 
next  it;  as,  'James  or  I  am  in  the  wrong.'" 

"  E.  P.  W.,"  Portland.  Mc.— "  (a)  What  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  two  plural  forms  of  staff — i.e. 
'  staves  "  and  "  staffs"  ?  (b)  Is  the  word  '  staves  '  as  used 
in  the  Bible  the  plural  of  staff  or  of  stave?  " 

(a)  The  preferred  pronunciation  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary  for  the  word  "staves,"  the  plural  of 
"staff,"  is  stavz  ("a"  as  in  "arm").  An  allowable 
pronunciation  is  st6vz  ("e"  as  in  "they"). 

(b)  In  Malt.  xxvi:ss  the  word  staves  is  evidently 
the  plural  of  staff  and  means  ""wood"'  or  '"  timber." 
In  I  Sam.  xvii:43  the  word  staves  is  the  plural  of 
staff  and  means  a  rod.  In  Exod.  xxv:i34  it  means 
"bough."  For  further  examples  consult  Young's 
"Analytical  Concordance"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York). 

""W.  P.  R.,""  Medina,  O.  -  In  the  passage  our  cor- 
rcspon<lcnt  quotes  from  Widncy's  "  Race  Life  of  the 
Aryan  Peoples,"  in  which  interrogation  signs  arc 
placed  after  expressions  of  doubt,  which  are  not  bona- 
fide  cjuestions,  the  punctuation  is  incorrect  according 
to  the  following  rule  ""When  aquestion  is  mentioned, 
but  not  put  directly  as  a  question,  it  loses  lx)th  the 
quality  and  the  sign  of  interrogation."  (Goold  Brown, 
"Grammar  of  English  Grammars.'") 


Print  Your  Own 


'  <r;*T^  Car.ls.  oirculars,  liook.  newspaper. 
.i^Tv  Larner  *lt<.  Save  money.  Print  forr 
K\V  l^f  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  i 
j^»^!i      press  cntnlou,  type,   paper,  etc. 


Press  W. 
others,  big 
"iictory  for 


TIIK  PHtSs  (  (1.. 


Connrrtlrnt, 


Out  of  Work? 

Here's  a  sensible,  practical,  New  book 
that  will  aid  you—"  How  to  Get  a 
Position  and  How  to  Keep  It," 
by  S.  Roland  Hall,  of  one  of  the  largest 
correspondence  schools  in  the  U.  S. 
His  advice  is  sound  and  right  to  the 
point.  Pricf,  by  Mail,  ^4  cfttts. 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  Ea.st  2;,n    Strket,  New  York 


"I  henr  vou  anvwhere  in  the  room  :  why  1 
coul.l  not  hear  ordinary  conversation  one  foot 

""•"l  have  hnd  the  Acousticon  now  for  nearly  n 
venr  and  it  is  nil  in  all  to  me.  Gold  could  not 
imy  it  if  I  could  not  ijet  another. 

"  Gaukk.tt  HnowN,     __ 
••  St    Louis.  Mo. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Brown  i«  thi>  same  aii 
that  of  thouwindH  who  are  now  usintt  the  Aeons- 
ticon— totheniwe  havenaid  aswenowiiay  to\ou: 

"Test  the  AeoUBticon  and  let  iis  prove  that  it 
will  iiuike  v.iu  hear  easily.  <listini  tb  and  clearly 

ENTIRELY  AT  OUR  EXPENSE." 

If  you  are  not  convenient  to  one  of  our  nianv 
oltices,  you  can  test  it  at  your  own  home  and  if 
you  do  not  hear  satisfactorily  the  trial  will  ni>l 
cost  >ou  one  cent.  jVii  trial  fee.  nu  jxnaJfl/,  »••> 
^xlx'iiar  ir'iafrerr  </(/r)M  rfi>  no/  /icnr. 

The  Acoustieon  is  the  orlwlnal  electrical 
hearina  device,  fulb  protect.-d  l.y  V  S.  r»";nts 
and    you    c.-<nnot    secure  anythinii    as  efficient 

""vr[te""'f'!;''r«rt"iVulnni    of    the    Free    Tost, 

The  General  Acoustic  Co. 

1263  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Otir  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  when  vmtInK  to  advertlseni. 
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Absolutely  New — The  Piccadilly  Edition 

The  Complete  Works 
of  CHARLES  DICKENS 


This  New  Edition 
Is  Worth  $52.00  a  Set 
Costs  Only  24.50  a  Set 

You  Save  $27.50 


15  Beautifully  Bound,  Superbly  Illustrated  Volumes — Exclusively  Prepared 

for   Literary  Digest  Readers 

E  had  long  desired  to  publish    the  Complete  Works  of  Charles 
Dickens  in  a  style  and  at  a  price  that  we  could  confidently  rec- 
ommend to  our  patrons.       But  the  opportunity  did  not  present 
itself   until  a  few  months  ago,  when,  because  of  the  unusually 
slack    manufacturing   season,  we   were  able  to  contract  for   an 
cuition  that  would  include  all  that  was  worthiest  and  best  in  bookmaking, 
and  at  the  price  advantage  which  the  manufacturing  market  then  afforded. 
The  result  is  the  publication  of  the   Piccadilly  Edition,  in  fifteen  de  luxe 
volumes.      Under   ordinary   conditions,  this   edition   of    Dickens,    if   sold 
through  subscription  agents,  would  readily  command  5)^52.00  per  set.     By 
our  method  of  directly  exchanging  the  books  from  our  hands  to  yours,  and 
because  of  the  other  reasons  just  mentioned,  you  can  own  a  set  for  $24.50. 
The  terms  of  payment  are  very  easy.    $2.00  within  five  days  after  you  have 
examined  the  books  and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until  paid  for.    If  they 
are  not  satisfactory,  notify  us  and  hold  them  subject  to  our  order.   The  exam- 
ination will  not  have  cost  you  anything  and  you  are  under  no  obligation. 
There  is  no  home  that  can  afford  to  be  without  a  first-class  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Charles  Dickens,  that  inimitable  creator  of  "  Little  Nell,"  "Mr. 
Pickwick,"  "  David  Copperfield,"  and  the  host  of  other  familiar  characters 
which  have  made  the  whole  world  laugh  and  cry.  Every  detail  embodied  in 
high  class  bookmaking  will  be  found  in  this  new  Piccadilly  Edition.      It 
should  not  be  confounded  with  any  other  edition  on  the  market  as  it  is  abso- 
lutely new  and  especially  made  under  our  own  direction  and  supervision 
for  Literary  Digest  readers.    Sign  the  Examination  Form  to-day  and  see 
these  beautiful  books  for  yourself. 

THE  TEXT  followed  in  the  Piccadilly  Edition  is  authentic  and  complete,  and 
the  same  as  may  be  found  in  de  luxe  editions  costing  from  One  Hundred 
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DINING 

CAR 

A  luxuriously  furnished  car, 
affording  facilities  equal  to  the 
finest   metropolitan   hotel,   de- 
.  »         ^    _  signed  to  provide  every  con- 

*         '  ^  venience.     A  la  carte  service. 

Prices  reasonable.       You  have  the  added  pleasure  of  traveling   through  a  country 
of  wonderful  climatic  conditions,  with  ever  changing  scenes  of  natural  beauty. 

Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Route 

Equipped  with    OIL  BURNING    LOCOMOTIVES,  assuring  no  dirt,  dust, 
or  cinders,  and  allowing  windows  to  be  opened  the  entire  trip  from 

NEW  ORLEANS  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Send  to-day  for  bookleU  "Safety  and  Comfort,"  "The  Modem  Way,"  "  The  Winter  in  New  Orleans." 
L.  H.  NUTTING.  G.E.P.A..  349  Broadway.  New  York. 


California 

Where    winter's    stress    is    never 

known  and  every  day  is  one  of  balmy 

airs  and  sunshine. 

To  make  the  journey  worthy  of  its 

ending  there's  but  one  way  to  go — 

the 

Golden  State  Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines 

Librar)',  observation  parlor.  bufTet,  bar- 
ber, electric  lights  and  fans,  mission 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  or  state- 
room accommodations,  singly  or  en  suite. 

Daily  from  Chicago  and  St.LouisoverthcIine 
of    lowest  altitudes  in  less  than  three  days. 

Bnok  of  train,   trip  and   Calif"mia, 
l>eautifully  lllustiated,  fur  the  iilciii^'. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN.  Pawenger  Traffic  Manaser 
1  8 1  5  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


Arvund 

The  special  tours  of  The  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers 
nave  tvery  convenience,  with  only  outride  staterooms. 
They  circle  the  entire  island  and  stop  at  many  inter- 
esting and  historic  localities.  Tlic  ship  is  the  tourist's 
hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  so  the  labor  and  incon- 
venience of  land  travel  is  avoided,  fl  The  special 
tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140,  which  includes 
every  expense 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 
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and,  as  a  disease,  can  be  treated  and  cured.    What  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  the 
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not  only  is  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  this  disease  but  is  the  o?ify  means  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  one,  no  matter  where  located.  Do  you  know  that  by  this 
treatment  the  alcoholic  patient  can  continue  at  his  regular  business,  so  long  as  he  calls 
at  HIS  OWN  DOCTOR'S  office  about  once  a  day  for  three  weeks.?  Do  you  realize 
that  the  treatment  of  Alcoholism  has  been  brought  by  the  Oppenheimer  Institute  out 
of  the  realm  of  doubt  and  danger  and  has  been  made  available  for 

"V^  Y7  *|        ¥^1  •      •  in  whom  you  probably  place  more  con- 

I  our  r  amily  1    nySlCian  fidence  than  in  any  other  living  man! 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


OUTLOOK   FOR    PROSPERITY'S  RETURN 

A1URI)\S-EVE  view  of  tlie  country,  pieced  together  from  tiie 
news  columns  of  last  week's  papers,  affords  a  picture  which 
is  altogether  inspiring,  even  the  its  outline  here  and  there  may 
waver  with  a  suspicion  of  mirage.  It  is  a  picture  of  all  industries 
shaking  off  their  lethargy  of  the  past  year,  of  factories  reopening, 
■of  half-time  giving  way  to  full  time,  of  new  enterprises  springing 
into  life,  of  capital  casting  off  its  burden  of  fear,  and  of  the  un- 
•employed  trooping  to  employment.  Republican  papers  point 
triumphantly  to  the  fact  that  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  closing 
of  the  polls  this  picture  began  to  take  form,  thus  apparently  con- 
firming Mr.  Taft's  predictions  that  a  business  revival  would  tread 
upon  the  heels  of  Mr.  Bryan's  defeat.  According  to  a  canvass 
made  by  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  reported 
in  Awerican  Industries,  the  important  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country  are  about  to  put  to  work  at  least  650,000  idle  men. 
Some  dispatches  tell  of  reemployment  with  a  20-per-cent.  advance 
in  wages. 

For  months  the  financial  experts  have  been  assuring  the  country 
that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  path  of  returning  prosperity  was  the 
lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  capital,  and  Mr.  Taft  and  his 
supporters  did  not  hesitate  to  explain  this  timidity  as  due  to  fear 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  success,  and  at  the  same  time  to  predict  a  business 
revival  in  case  of  a  Republican  victory.  While  Mr.  Bryan's  hon- 
esty of  purpose  was  not  for  a  moment  doubted,  remarks  the  Brook- 
lyn Standard  Union  (Rep.),  "his  passion  for  empiricism,  for  the 
advocacy  of  overnight  experiments  in  business  and  government 
methods,  gave,  to  use  a  homely  simile,  a  growth  of  gooseflesh  to 
the  industrial  world."  Tho  possibly  unjustifiable,  it  adds,  the 
fright  was  there,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  result. 

Since  it  was  upon  the  issue  of  prosperity  that  the  Republicans 
•won,  remarks  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.),  it  rests  with  them 
to  make  performance  square  with  promise — "to  belt  up  the  wheels 
of  industry  and  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed." 

Mr.  Taft,  speaking  in  Cincinnati,  referred  to  his  preelection 
predictions  of  a  business  revival  in  the  following  words  : 

"  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  predictions  made  by  me  in  my  can- 
vass in  regard  to  the  business  future  of  the  country  may  come  true. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  business  future  has  been  more  or  less  de- 
termined and  made  certain  by  the  result,  and  that  with  such  cer- 
tainty investors  may  feel  justified  in  investing  capital  and  in  put- 
ting out  funds  for  railroad  construction  and-  for  projecting  and 
carr^'ing  on  great  business  enterprises. 

"I  feel  that  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  maintaining  and 
clinching  of  the  Roosevelt  policies  as  I  understand  them  and  as 
you  understand  them  ;  that  is,  that  the  laws  are  to  be  enforced  and 
that  business  men  are  to  be  shown  the  lines  of  legality 


"  In  this  way  men  who  conduct  a  legitimate  business  may  under- 
stand that  the  Government  is  back  of  them  and  does  not  intend  to 
do  anything  to  interfere  with  their  legitimate  advancement.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  the  definite  knowledge  of  the  statutes  and  of 
their  clear  understanding  which  shall  make  the  honest  progress  of 
our  business  possible.  And  that,  in  my  belief,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  make  that  progress  substantial  and  enduring." 

Among  the  indications  furnished  by  the  news  columns  of  the 
press  that  Mr.  Taft  has  no  monopoly  of  confidence  in  the  situation 
are  such  items  as  the  resumption  of  full  time  in  thread-mills  in  New 
Jersey  ;  a  20-per-cent.  wage  increase  in  several  Pittsburg  factories  ; 
increased  orders  for  steel  rails ;  a  stimulation  of  activity  in  the 
building,  dry-goods,  and  grocery  trades  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
higher  wages  which  prevailed  before  the  panic,  in  many  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  cotton-mills — to  be  followed,  it  is  said,  by  similar 
action  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Pennsylvania  dispatches 
report  factories  resuming  their  normal  capacity  throughout  the 
great  Pittsburg  industrial  belt,  and  it  is  said  that  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  expects  to  make  the  year  1909  "the  biggest  in 
the  history  of  iron  and  steel."     Says  The  Iron  Trade  Rei'iew  : 

"The  railroads  are  showing  more  activity.  The  Northern 
Pacific  has  specified  on  12,000  tons  of  rails  to  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company,  while  the  Rock  Island  has  specified  on  5,000  to 
be  rolled  by  the  Illinois  company.  The  Mi.ssouri  Pacific  has 
placed  an  order  with  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  for 
the  repair  of  6,000  freight  and  75  passenger-cars.  The  Illinois 
Central  has  ordered  400  convertible  cars,  and  the  Santa  F^  has 
ordered  5,000  tons  of  steel  for  bridge  and  viaduct  construction." 

In  a  Boston  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read  : 

"Representatives  of  the  thirty-eight  steamboat  companies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  comprize  the  Association  of 
Steamboat  Passenger  Lines  held  a  secret  meeting  in  Boston  to-day 
and  rescinded  the  plan  to  reduce  wages  and  cut  expenses  on  all  of 
the  lines.  H.  D.  Goulder,  counsel  for  the  association,  said  that 
this  action  had  been  taken  because  the  members  believed  the 
country  was  on  the  high-road  to  prosperity,  and  that  it  was  in  line 
rather  to  increase  than  to  reduce  wages. 

"  Representatives  from  every  seaport  and  every  inland  steamship 
center  reported  a  big  increase  of  business." 

Among  many  rosy  statements  coming  from  men  eminent  in  the 
business  world  may  be  cited  those  of  President  J.  T.  Harahan,  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  of  James  E.  Smith,  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Business  Men's  League.  According  to  Mr.  Harahan, 
Mr.  Taft's  election  "means  a  certain  increase  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness, beginning  at  once  "  ;  and  Mr.  Smith  predicts  that  within  the 
next  six  months  St.  Louis  "will  enjoy  the  greatest  prosperity 
within  its  history,"  and  that  "this  condition  will  become  general 
throughout  the  L^nited  States." 

"  There  will  be  no  running  amuck  among  combinations  of  capital. 
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EVOLUTION   OF   THE  TAFT   SMILE. 


for  the  combination  is  the  evolution  of  business,  but  there  will 
be  regulation,  and  corporations  will  be  forced  to  obey  the  law," 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  which  adds  that  "the 
railroads  understand  this  and  arc  giving  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
obey  it."  This  view  finds  indorsement  in  the  Philadelphia  Rail- 
way Worlds  which  rejoices  in  the  Republican  victory,  but  never- 
theless warns  railway  officials  that  it  is  "a  victory  for  a  radical 
candidate  running  on  a  radical  platform,"  This  leading  railway 
organ  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  view  of  this  outlook  the  railroads  should  in  no  degree  relax 
their  efforts  to  form  a  united  organization  for  the  defense  of  their 
interests.     They  may  be  certain  that  as  yet  the  justice  of  their 
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Prom  "  Pink."      Ciipyrnlitod,   IWtH.     Uy  (xTmiiwion. 

AHTEK    TIIK    lll.oW. 

.SpKCiAL  I'KiviLEGE-- "  All  right  now,  boys.     Voii  can  come  out." 

— Keppler  in  /'luk 

position  is  l)y  no  means  understood  cither  by  the  masses  of  the 
people  or  by  their  leaders.  The  connection  between  the  i)rosperity 
of  the  railroads  and  tlic  prosperity  of  the  country  is  by  no  means 
perceived  outside  of  a  limited  circle  of  business  men.  The  agita- 
tion for  railway  valuation  as  a  basis  for  railway  rates  will  continue  ; 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  make  demands  for  ad- 
ditional powers  ;  the  .State  legislatures  and  .State  commissions  will 
continue  their  encroachments  upon  the  field  of  private  enterprise 
in  transi)ortati<)n.  and  the  railroads  must  resist  this  movement  or 
it  will  damage  tlu-m  beyond  the  possibility  of  speedy  recovery. 
They  must    bind  the    interests  of  their  employees  as  closely  as 


possible  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  and  creditors  ;  they  must 
continue  their  policy  of  frank  publicity  ;  they  must  frown  upon  any 
schemes  of  financial  jugglery  which  are  certain  to  arouse  public 
hostility.  They  must  continue  the  work  w-hich  has  been  so  aus- 
piciously begun  through  the  traffic  associations,  of  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  shippers,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  mis- 
understandings and  the  correction  of  abuses.  They  must  assidu- 
ously abstain  from  the  very  appearance  of  evil  in  the  direction  of 
attempting  to  influence,  by  means  which  critical  persons  might  con- 
sider improper,  the  action  of  State  or  national  legislatures.  Above 
all,  the  railroads  must,  during  the  next  four  years,  if  they  would 
improve  their  position  before  the  bar  of  pul)lic  opinion,  obey  to 
the  letter  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  their  regulation. 
Many  of  these  laws  are  unconstitutional  and  will  be  thrown  out  by 
the  courts.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  it  is  highly 
expedient  that  they  should  be  scrupulously  obeyed." 

The  tide  of  commerce  and  industry  will  rise  to 
greater  heights  than  ever  before  with  Mr.  Taft  at 
the    helm,  thinks   the   Cleveland    Leader  (Rep.). 
Otiier  papers,  turning  to  Wall  Street  for  an  omen, 
note   that   after   Mr.    Taft's  speech   here    quoted 
most  of  the   active   stocks  on  the  exchange  rose 
rapidly,    many    of    them    reaching    their    highest 
points   for  the   year.     "  It  is  the   opinion   of   the 
shrewdest  financiers,"  says   the   Brooklyn    Eagle 
(Ind.),  "that  within  a   few  weeks  capital  will  be 
as  eager  for  investment  as  during  the  past  year 
it  has  been    reluctant."      But  it  is  the  consensus 
of   opinion    among    clear-sighted     business    men, 
according    to    the    Pittsburg  Chrouicle-Telegraph 
(Rep.),  that  "the   process  of  improvement,  while 
certain,  will  be  gradual,  culminating  probably  in 
the  coming  spring  or  early   summer   months,    by 
wliich  time  business   will  be  placed  on  a  perma- 
nently good  basis."     There  will    be   little  specu- 
lative activity   for  a    long   time  to   come,  asserts 
the    I'hiladelphia    Public    J.edi^cr    (Ind.),    which 
adds  that  "progress  is  thereby  all  the  more  assured."     "What  can 
be   expected  surely,"   it  continues,  "is    a  steady  amelioration  of 
all   business  conditions — slow   at  first,    but    gradually   gathering 
breadth  and  force  under  the  conservative  control  of  those  natural 
laws  against  which  speculators  and  demagogs  equally  contend  in 
vain."     .Says  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.) : 

"  P'rom  the  time  of  the  financial  disturbance  a  year  ago  there  has 
been  nothing  radically  wrong  with  the  country  at  any  time.  There 
was  mistrust  of  indivi<luals  prominent  in  the  material  affairs  of  the 
nation.     Tlicre  was  di.sgust  with  methods  of  corporations  and  of 
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men.  There  were  technical  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  our 
currency  system — and  there  still  are.  But  the  underlying  conditions 
were  all  sound — big  crops,  with  good  markets  for  them  ;  mortgages 
discharged  and  other  debts  paid  ;  huge  savings  of  the  public  ;  enor- 
mous productive  plants  tit  for  operation  ;  railway  improvements 

uniier  way — the  country  in  first-class  shape 

"With  the  greatest  confidence  we  have  awaited  the  renewal  of 
business  activity  in  force.  It  will  start  at  once  to  gain  the  head- 
way which  in  1907  had  become  almost  terrifying  because  of  its 
breakneck  speed.  Yet  it  will  not  attain  that  former  momentum 
overnight.  It  will  take  months — and  indeed  the  more  gradual  at- 
tainment of  speed  will  be  better  for  us  all — to  get  the  vast  and 
complicated  economic  machinery  of  the  country  all  running  at  the 
top  of  its  capacity.  Probably  the  spring,  sea.son  of  industrial  e.\- 
pansion  as  of  natural  blossoming,  will  see  business  again  under 
full  steam,  wages  going  up  to  their  high  marks,  and  the  American 
people  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  world  for  their  prosperity." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  looks  far  enough  ahead  to  discern 
comfort  even  for  the  man  with  a  fixt  income.     To  quote : 

"  The  man  with  the  fi.xt  income  has  not  profited  by  the  depression, 
as  he  usually  does  through  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  better  protected  in  the 
keeping  of  his  job.  Renewed  prosperity  will  continue  the  burden 
of  high  cost  of  living.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ought  also  by 
degrees  lift  the  ti.xt  income  to  a  higher  level.     Let  us  hope  so." 


FUTURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

INSTEAD  of  being  done  for  by  its  fourth  succe.ssive  disaster, 
the  Democratic  party  finds,  upon  looking  the  defeat  over  with 
some  care,  that  it  is  really  an  augury  of  future  victory.  The  party 
"is  a  tough  old  sinner;  its  vitality  is  astonishing,"  regretfully  re- 
marks a  Republican  observer,  the  Hartford  Courant ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  leading  Democratic  papers  think  that  with  a  few  alterations 
here  and  there  the  Democracy  can  be  put  in  first-class  fighting 
trim.  True,  Mr.  Bryan  was  beaten  by  some  1,100,000  plurality, 
but  if  you  figure  it  on  the  basis  of  State  results,  the  party  was 
beaten  by  only  400,000.  In  many  States  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  Governor  ran  far  ahead  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  Minnesota, 
Ohio.  Indiana,  and  North  Dakota  elected  Democratic  Governors, 
altho  casting  their  electoral  votes  for  Taft.     The  Democrats  have 


also  reduced  the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  ten  or  a  dozen  votes,  gained  a  .Senator  in  Indiana,  and 
won  Nebraska  back  to  the  Democratic  column. 

Thus  the  party  "emerges  from  the  battle  in  much  better  form 
than  it  was  four  years  ago,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.); 
and  the  once  Democratic  Baltimore  Smt,  which  has  been  support- 
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— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

ing  Taft  in  this  campaign,  declares  that  "the  strength  shown  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  more  than  one  of  the  doubtful  States 
attests  its  continued  vitality  in  spite  of  all  the  extraordinary  shocks 
to  which  in  recent  years  it  has  been  subjected."  "There  is  every 
promise,"  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  (Dem.)  believes,  "that  the 
Republicans  will  soon  be  opposed  by  an  organization  so  strong 
that  their  leaders  can  not  fail  to  realize  that  they  must  do  justice 
by  the  people,  or  they  can  not  remain  in  power."     Mr.  Watterson, 


SCENE  OF  THE  REELFOOT-LAKE  LYNCHING. 

The  man  standing  marks  the  spot  from  which  Colonel  Taylor  made  his  dash  to  liberty. 


TID    BURTON, 

The    nightrider    who    confest    after    the 
murder  of  Captain  Rankin. 
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in  his  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  after  comparing  Bryan  on  his 
stumping  tour  with  Ignatius  Loyola  preaching  the  cross,  goes  on 
to  give  this  heartening  word  to  his  fellow  Democrats : 

"Old-time  Democrats  will  wait  and  keep  their  powder  dry.  If 
they  should  despair,  it  they  should  break  apart,  the  countrj-  would 
be  exposed  to  political  anarchy  leading  through  radicalism  and 
excess  of  every  sort  to  practical  irresponsibility  on  the  one  hand 
and  unregenerate  debaucherj-  backed  by  resistless  force  on  the 
other  hand. 

"We  may  be  a  power  for  good,  tho  beaten  and  in  opposition. 
Seven  million  of  voters  are  never  to  be  despised  in  case  they  hold 
together.  Many  States  remain  to  us.  The  Constitution  of  the 
I'nited  States  has  not  been  abolished  yet.  nor  institutional  freedom, 
nor  wise  and  upright  administration,  and  these  are  still  worth 
lighting  for." 

The  Omaha  World-Herald,  the  leading  Bryan  paper  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  home  State,  takes  this  hopeful  view  : 

"The  Democratic  party  willcontinue  tobe  the  Democratic  party, 
the  guardian  and  e.xponent  of  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
There  is  no  room  for  two  Republican  parties.  There  must  be  a 
party  of  sane  and  progressive  radicalism,  and  the  Democracy,  if  it 
live,  must  fulfil  that  function.  The  Republican  party  has  gained 
a  new  lease  of  power  by  opportunist  flirtation  with  Democratic 
policies.  When  the  insincerity  of  this  diversion  is  at  length  e.x- 
posed,  as  it  must  be,  because  the  continuing  influences  in  the 
Republican  party  are  anti-Democratic  by  nature,  by  interest,  and 
by  intent,  then  Democracy,  if  it  has  kept  the  faith,  will  come  into 
its  own.  And  it  will  keep  the  faith.  There  is  nothing  else  for  it 
to  do." 

Mr.  Br}-an,  while  not  e.xplicitly  renouncing  the  hope  of  another 
nomination,  says  that  he  will  serve  the  party  "  in  a  private  capacity," 
and  expects  to  see  its  principles  win.     He  says  : 

"  I  have  faith  that  the  publicity  which  we  asked  for  will  yet  com- 
mend itself  to  the  American  people,  that  the  election  of  Senators 
by  the  people  will  be  .secured,  that  the  iniquities  of  the  trusts  will 
arouse  an  opposition  that  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  monopoly.  I  am  confident  tliat  the  people  will 
see  the  necessity  for  the  labor  legislation  and  the  tariff  reduction 
which  our  platform  demanded.  I  am  confident,  too.  that  the  edu- 
cational work  done  in  this  campaign  will  result  in  securing  greater 
protection  to  bank  depositors. 

"The  above  are  the  most  prominent  reforms  for  which  we 
labored,  and  I  believe  that  these  reforms  will  yet  come,  together 
with  more  effective  regulation  of  railroads  and  independence  for 
the  Filipinos 

"  But  I  shall  serve  as  willingly  in  a  private  capacity  as  in  a  pub- 
lic one.  God  does  not  require  great  things  of  us.  He  only  re- 
quires that  we  improve  the  opportunities  that  are  presented,  and 
1  shall  be  glad  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  service  presented 
by  private  life." 

The  question  of  Mr.  Bryan's  leadership  cleaves  the  comment  of 
the  Democratic  press  into  two  opposing  camps.  His  nomination 
this  time  "was  an  idiotic  procedure"  that  led  to  "inevitable  dis- 
aster." is  the  view  of  the  Charleston  A'ews  and  Courier  (Dem.) ; 
and  the  Richmond  A Vt^'J-Z.^'tfrt'tV' (Dem.)  remarks  that  the  result 
on  election  day  was  not  a  defeat  for  the  party,  but  was  merely  "the 
country's  third  decisive  rejection  of  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
insistent  tender  of  his  services  as  President."  The  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  (Dem.)  reminds  the  party  that  "repeated  knock- 
downs should  impart  some  information,  for  only  the  unwise  bumps 
his  head  always  in  the  same  place,"  and  it  draws  the  moral  that 
the  party  should  shake  off  "the  control  of  the  Western  radicals." 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Eastern  Democratic  papers 
of  the  Cleveland  school  are  urging  the  deposition  of  the  Nebraskan. 
The  New  York  1 1 'orld  (Dem.)  puts  the  case  thus  : 

"It  was  a  Democratic  defeat  Tuesday,  but  the  element  of  dis- 
a.ster  is  Mr.  Bryan's  own  property.  So  far  as  the  Democratic 
party  is  concerned  the  situation  is  very  encouraging.  It  is  rid  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  perpetual  candidacy.  It  has  won  great  victories  in 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota,  where  it  elected  its 
candidates  for  (iovernor  in  spite  of  the  Republican  pluralities  for 


President.  It  has  won  hardly  less  striking  victories  in  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  where  Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  nearly  over- 
came Taft  pluralities  of  175,000  and  100,000.  It  gains  a  L'nited 
States  Senator  in  Indiana. 

"New  leaders  are  coming  up.  I'nbalanced  extremists  like 
Hearst,  Debs,  and  Watson  have  sloughed  off.  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors in  Republican  States  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  capacity  for  leadership.  Compared  with  tiie  situation  four 
years  ago  Democrats  everywhere  are  justified  in  new  hope  and 
new  courage.  There  is  every  prospect  of  a  welding  together  of 
the  party  into  an  active,  vigorous  opposition  to  Rooseveltism» 
Roosevelt  tendencies,  and  Republican  privilege.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  might  have  happened  had  there  been  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent who  would  have  strengthened  and  not  weakened  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  all  the  great  debatable  States. 

"Altho  Mr.  Bryan  is  worse  defeated  than  ever  before,  77/^ 
World  beWeve^A  that  the  Democratic  party  is  in  better  conditioa 
to-day  than  it  has  been  since  1S92." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  while  not  mentioning  Mr.  Bryan's 
name,  remarks  thus  to  the  same  effect : 

"The  Democratic  party  has  not  been  in  a  healthy  condition  for 
a  long  time,  and  it  has  made  the  dangerous  mistake  of  calling  ia 
quack  doctors  who  have  had  a  pill  for  every  ailment  of  the  body- 
politic — guaranteed  to  cure  it  if  it  did  not  kill. 

"  Substantial  and  genuine  tariff  reform — not  free  trade — but  such 
as  that  for  which  the  real  Democracy  has  stood  for  all  these  years^ 
would  go  further  toward  correcting  the  national  evils  of  to-day 
than  all  the  new-fangled  notions  and  will-o'-the-wisps  with  whicb 
the  Democratic  campaign  was  burdened.  And  yet  it  was  scarcely- 
known  as  an  issue  in  the  campaign. 

"The  Democracy  has  practised  quackery  long  enough.  It  must 
abandon  it  speedily  and  get  back  to  a  basis  of  conservatism,  sanity^ 
and  safety. 

"  It  will  remain  powerless  until  it  quits  puttering  with  trifles  and 
side-issues  and  chasing  fantoms. 

"There  must  be  a  building  anew  from  the  verj'  bottom,  and  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  structure  must  be  tariff  reform.  Let  most 
of  the  other  things  go  to  the  trash-basket,  for  they  simply  serve  to- 
divert  attention  from  what  ought  to  be  the  main  issue. 

"With  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  South  will  no  longer  stand  sub- 
missive and  blindly  swallow  quack  doses — any  and  every  thing  pre- 
scribed for  real  and  imaginary  reforms. 

"  It  is  going  to  get  down  to  a  business  basis,  and  the  Democracy 
of  the  South  must  lead  the  way  to  it." 

In  spite  of  his  critics,  however,  Mr.  Bryan's  hold  on  his  party  is. 
still  strong.  "He  will  never  win  the  Presidency,"  says  the  Raleigh 
Times  (Dem.),  "but  he  is  the  biggest  man  in  the  country  to-day, 
and  has  done  more  for  purity  and  reform  in  politics  than  all  others, 
combined."     And  the  Columbia  State  (Dem.)  declares: 

"At  this  hour  when  honest  government  seems  most  distant,  when 
the  principles  of  Jefferson  are  without  a  friend  in  power,  when 
greedy  trusts  hold  eighty-odd  millions  of  people  by  the  throat, 
we  are  more  than  ever  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  many  weak 
against  the  powerful  few  ;  more  than  ever  devoted  to  the  states 
man,' the  pure  citizen,  and  lovable  gentleman.  W.  J.  Bryan." 

The  attempt  "to  belittle  and  misrepresent  the  extraordinary 
achievement  of  Bryan"  in  rallying  the  party  in  the  doubtful  States- 
this  year  will  fail,  asserts  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  it  adds  : 

"  Never  was  any  party  better  represented  by  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  than  the  Democracy  was  this  year  by  Bryan,  and  they 
reckon  ill  who  imagine  that  he  will,  tho  withdrawn  from  the  Presi- 
dential field,  give  place  to  any  other  man  at  present  visible  as  the 
leader  of  the  party.  Never  could  it  be  said  more  truly  of  any  pub- 
lic man  than  of  Brj-an,  that  he  was  a  host  in  himself.  Without 
money  to  pay  the  most  urgent  of  campaign  expenses,  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  Federal  Administration  exerted  against  him, 
and  with  an  undisguised  alliance  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
very  elements  of  predatory  wealth  which  Roo.sevelt  has  so  often 
denounced,  he  reunited  his  party  so  thoroughly  that  in  every  State 
in  the  I'nion,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  it  made  important  inroads  on  its  adversary,  and  in  not 
a  few  instances  wrested  jiositions  of  great  value  from  its  hands. 

"It  may  not  please  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  be  told  so, 
but  as  it  is  the  fact,  they  had  better  listen.     Bryan  has  never  had 
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a  firmer  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  great  honest  masses  of  the 
Democratic  party  than  at  the  present  hour." 

A  note  of  despair  appears  in  the  comment  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune  (Deni.),  which  says  : 

"It  looks  as  if  the  Democratic  party,  as  a  political  power,  has 
come  to  an  end.  It  will  continue  to  exist  in  some  of  the  States 
for  local  purposes,  and  there  will  always  be  a  dominant  white 
party  in  the  South,  but  as  a  national  power  the  indications  are  that 
Democracy  will  play  a  very  subordinate  part.  Issues  are  chan- 
ging with  great  rapidity.  The  Republican  party  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  great  private  fortunes  in  the  I'nion,  and  of  all  the  vast  cor- 
porate monopolies  and  trusts.  Inder  its  fostering  care  a  money 
power  has  been  created  and  built  up.  and  of  necessity  the  offspring 
must  stand  for  its  parent  in  a  struggle  that  threatens  both. 

"Realizing,  as  the  American  people  will,  that  no  constitutional 
conservative  organization  like  the  grand  old  party  of  constitutional 
guaranties  and  JetTersonian  principles  can  overthrow  a  political 
party  entrenched  and  maintained  by  a  vast  consolidation  of  wealth, 
the  time  will  come  when  means  will  be  found,  not  provided  for  in 
the  national  Constitution,  to  work  such  changes  as  the  people  may 
and  surely  will  demand. 

"  If  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  elected  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 
American  Republic,  the  possiliilities  of  a  tremendous  political  and 
social  upheaval  would  have  been  long  postponed,  but  as  matters 
now  stand,  they  are  visibly  impending,  and  tliose  men  are  but 
blind  guides  who  in  face  of  such  conditions  shall  cry  peace  and 
safety.     For  then  sudden  calamity  may  fall  upon  them." 


THE  NEW  CONGRESS  AND  THE  TARIFF 

A  S  there  is  scarcely  an  industry  in  the  country  that  is  not  affected 
■^*-  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  tariff,  and  as  many  think  that 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity  will  not  begin  to  flow  in  before  this 
matter  is  settled,  keen  interest  is  naturally  shown  in  the  tariff- 
revision  plans  of  the  new  Congress.  It  will  be  Republican  by  a 
good  working  majority  in  both  branches,  and  the  leaders  are  well 
known,  so  it  is  possible  for  the  papers  to  make  some  pretty  shrewd 
guesses  as  to  how  the  work  will  be  done.  The  pledge  in  the  party 
platform  has  it  that  the  Dingley  schedules  will  be  revised  by  a 
special  session  of  the  new  Congress,  to  be  convened  immediately 
after  the  inauguration  on  March  4.  During  the  remaining  short 
session  of  the  old  Congress,  this  winter,  no  tariff  legislation  is 
looked  for. 

Irrespective  of  party,  says  the  New  York  CofiDiiercial  (Fin.),  the 
people  expect  and  demand  very  material  reductions  of  many  of  the 
duties  on  imports.  "A  leading  line  of  inquiry  prior  to  actual 
legislation,"  it  adds,  "will  of  necessity  be  directed  at  those  con- 
ditions which  enable  American  manufacturers  in  certain  lines  to 
maintain  prices  in  the  domestic  markets  here  in  the  United  States 
higher  than  they  ask  of  foreign  buyers — the  very  rankest  kind  of 
discrimination  against  the  home  consumer."  As  an  instance  it 
cites  the  fact  that  American  watches  which  bring  $75  in  the  home 
market  may  be  bought  for  S42.30  in  England,  Egypt,  or  Australia. 
"Business,"  The  Co/n/nercial  2.dm\i5,  "will  of  necessity  be  some- 
what disturbed  during  the  special  session  for  tariff  revision,  but 
the  session  itself  need  not  be  long  " — sixty  days  being  suggested 
as  ample  time  for  the  work. 

Already  a  committee  is  giving  hearings  on  the  tariff,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  getting  new  schedules  in  effect  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  on  July  i.  So  optimistic  is 
the  tone  of  this  dispatch  that  it  goes  on  : 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  all  parties  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  display  the  same  promptness  in  getting  the  tariff -revision 
program  through  as  has  been  shown  by  the  committees  of  Congress 
in  the  recess,  it  would  be  possible  to  perfect  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
at  the  short  session  of  Congress  this  winter,  and  thereby  relieve 
the  country-  from  the  necessity  of  a  special  session  after  Mr.  Taft 
is  inaugurated,  and  furnish  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country 


immediate  assurance  that  the  dovibts  and  diflficulties  incident  to 
delay  in  adjusting  new  rates  of  complex  tariff-schedules  would  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  the  great  advantage  of  capital  and  labor 
in  the  productive  industries." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  papers  point  out  tliat  tlic  reelec- 
tion of  Cannon,  Dalzell,  I'ayne,  and  other  influential  "stand-pat- 
ters" puts  a  grave  obstacle  in  the  way  of  real  tariff  reform  even  in 
the  special  session.  Altho  there  is  an  organized  movement  to 
wrest  the  Speakership  from  Mr.  Cannon,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  he  will  be  reelected  by  a  Republican  caucus  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  Congress,  and  will  consequently  have  the  appointment  of 
all  committees  of  the  House.  Says  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Coiinnercc  (Com.)  : 

"That  there  will  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff  that  is  a  real  reform 
and  will  materially  moderate  the  policy  of  protection,  can  not  be 
expected  from  the  continued  control  of  legislation  by  the  party  of 
high  protection  under  the  virtual  domination  of  the  old  'stand-pat 
crowd.'  It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  Bryan  candidacy 
and  its  overwhelming  defeat  that  tlie  Republican  party  is  strength- 
ened in  its  position,  and  the  wholesome  influence  of  a  vital  and 
vigorous  opposition  will  be  lacking.  The  only  good  that  we  can 
look  for  from  the  promised  tariff  revision  of  1909  is  a  discussion 
that  may  be  more  enlightening  and  stimulating  than  any  thai  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  when  the  protected  interests  have  practically 
shaped  the  schedules  to  suit  themselves  and  paid  for  the  privilege. 
That  may  give  a  new  direction  to  agitation  and  lead  to  reform 
later  on." 

"If  there  be  any  tricks  in  the  way  of  keeping  a  promise  to  the 
ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope  in  which  Chairman  Payne's  'ex- 
perts' may  be  deficient,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.) 
with  unveiled  irony,  "the  shortcoming  can  be  supplied  by  the 
Steel  Trust  through  Representative  John  Dalzell,  while  the  special 
committee  under  Chairman  Mann  has  been  engaged  all  summer  in 
the  discovery  of  a  method  of  tariff  revision  that  will  not  hurt  the 
Lumber  Trust  and  the  Paper  Trust." 

Several  Democratic  papers  suggest  that  if  the  revision  next 
spring  is  not  sincere  and  satisfactory,  it  will  give  the  Democrats 
the  needed  issue  to  bring  them  back  into  power. 


JUDGE  LINDSEY'S  VICTORY  IN  DENVER— Judge  Ben  B. 
Lindsey,  the  father  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  Denver,  has  won 
another  great  triumph.  Forced  to  fight  against  bosses  and  ma- 
chines of  both  parties  for  his  reelection.  Judge  Lindsey  has  received 
an  overwhelming  indorsement  of  his  unique  work.  "Election  day 
brought  no  more  in.spiring  result  than  this  victory  in  Denver," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  J^osf,  which  goes  on  to  discuss 
the  incident  thus  : 

"Judge  Lindsey,  hampered  in  his  splendid  efforts  for  Denver 
children  by  the  bosses  who,  in  his  own  words,  'were  making  child 
criminals  more  quickly  than  we  could  cure  them,'  told  the  bare, 
sharp  truth  about  several  'prominent  and  respected  '  citizens.  In 
a  terrible  pamphlet  on  'The  Rule  of  Plutocracy  in  Colorado'  he 
arraigned  almost  every  influential  Democrat  and  Republican  with 
facts  much  too  specific  and  relevant  to  be  dismissed  as  'muck- 
raking.' Then,  of  course,  both  parties  combined  to  oust  him. 
But  there  were  men  in  Denver;  and  they  induced  Mr.  Lindsey  to 
run  on  a  separate  ticket.  They  and  their  wives  paid  his  campaign 
expenses  ;  they  gave  him  more  votes  than  his  puppet  rivals  together 
could  secure  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  Colorado  Telephone  Com- 
pany and  the  'wine-room  '  influence  of  liquor-dealers'  associations. 
And  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  the  State  election 
laws  put  in  the  way  of  the  independent  voter.  Judge  Lindsey 
must  take  this  as  a  call  to  the  higher,  more  difficult  task  of  clean- 
ing up  Colorado  politics.  That  task  he  began  when  he  got  the 
Denver  .school-children  to  swear  on  flag  day:  'I  will  not  remain 
silent  if  I  know  of  dishonesty  in  public  affairs.  I  will  put  forth 
every  effort  to  have  the  guilty  public  official  exposed  and  punished. ' 
It  now  seems  that  he  need  not  postpone  his  work  until  the  genera- 
tion under  his  care  shall  have  grown  up.  Colorado  air  is  very 
clear,  even  for  old  eyes." 
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A    C.  SHALLENHF.RCIER  (  Dcm.), 

of  Nebraska. 


GEORGE  W.   UONAGHEY  (Dem.), 

of  Arkansas. 


WILLIAM   SPRY   (Rep.), 

of  Utah. 


lA.MES  H.  BRADY   (Rep.), 

of  Idaho. 


A.  W.  GILCHRIST  (Dem), 
of  Florida. 


JOHN  A.  JOHNSON   (Dem.), 
of  Minnesota. 


HUGHES  AND  OTHER  GOVERNORS 

A  SURVEY  of  the  editorial  pages  all  over  the  country  shows 
'^^-  that,  apart  from  the  national  election,  interest  centers  in  the 
victory  of  Governor  Hughes  in  New  York  State.  If  New  York, 
regarded  by  outsiders  as  a  sink  of  iniquity,  can  rout  the  gamblers  and 
elect  a  man  like  Hughes,  why,  there  is  hope  for  all  of  us,  they  seem 
to  say.  His  triumph  "will  dismay  the  big  and  little  grafters  in  all  the 
States"  and  "give  heart  to  reformers  everywhere,"  declares  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.  Kep.) ;  and  so  says  the  Washington 
Herald  (Ind.).  The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  remarks  that  the 
"Empire  State  would  have  set  the  rest  of  the  country  a  mighty 
shabby  example  if  it  had  turned  down  Hughes,"  and  the  Baltimore 
Stin  (Ind.)  exclaims  exultingly  : 

"Such  an  example  of  the  highest  citizenship,  crowned  with  such  a 
manifestation  of  the  public  approval,  is  a  priceless  possession  for 
the  nation.  There  is  not  a  good  cause  in  the  country  today  that 
is  not  the  stronger  for  it;  and  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
have  reason  to  acclaim  it  as  a  piece  of  national  good  fortune." 

Governor  Hughes's  victory  was  emphasized  by  the  defeat  of  six  of 
the  eight  Republican  State  Senators  who  opposed  his  policies  at 
.Albany  last  winter,  so  that  when  his  new  measures  come  up  in  Janu- 
ary, the  legislators  who  are  thinking  of  opposing  them  can  look 
around  at  the  chairs  where  their  lamented  colleagues  used  to  sit,  and 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  is  best.  Five  of  the  six  could  not 
even  get  a  renomination.  Otto  Foelk'er,  who  rose  from  a  sick-bed 
and  risked  his  life  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  for  the  bills  to  stop  race- 
track gambling,  was  elected  to  Congress  over  bitter  opposition  and 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  money.  Many  New-York  papers  are  ma- 
king the  charge  that  the  Republican  politicians  tried  to  knife  Hughes 
and  elect  Chanler,  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  while  the  Governor 
is  professedly  a  stranger  to  political  revenge,  his  plan  for  a  direct 


u  .  w.  KiTCHiN  (Dem.), 
of  North  Carolina. 


WALTER  R.  STUBBS   (Rep.), 

of    Kansas. 


CHARLES  E.  HI'GHES  (Rep.), 

of  New  ^'ork. 


M.  R.  PATTKKSiiN  (Dem.), 
of  Tennessee. 


GEORGE  \.     LII.LI  V  (Rep.), 

of  Connecticut. 


THOMAS  R.  MARSHALL  (Dem.), 
of  Indiana. 
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K    M.  WARNER  ^Rcp.), 

of  Michigan. 


T.  M.  CAMFHELL  (Dem.), 

of  Texas. 


juusoN   HARMON  (Dem.), 
of  Ohio. 


.SHAFROIH  (Dem.), 
of  Colorado. 


E.  S.  DRAPER  (Rep.), 
of  Massachusetts. 


ARAM  J.  POTHIER  (Rep.), 

of  Rhode  Island. 


primary  law  is  expected  amply  to  make  up  for  this  lack  in  its  effect 
upon  the  bosses. 

What  impresses  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  is  the  ability  of 
the  Republican  party  in  New  York  to  raise  up  new  leaders  like 
Hughes  when  the  old  ones  fall  into  disrepute.     It  observes  : 

"No  political  party,  on  its  record,  ever  deserved  defeat  more 
richly  than  did  the  Republican  party  of  New  York  after  its  long 
subservience  to  such  leaders  as  Piatt  and  Odell,  yet  in  Governor 
Hughes  it  quickly  developed  a  leader  capable  of  holding  public 
confidence  and  turning  back  the  tide  of  political  reaction.  His  per- 
sonal victory  has  been  gained  with  such  unsparing  fidelity  to  his 
own  ideals  of  political  conduct — conduct  which  was  deemed  'imprac- 
tical' and  extreme  even  by  men  who  pose  as  promoters  of  'con- 
science in  politics" — that  the  event  becomes  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  the  year.  Governor  Hughes's  future  is  immediately  invested  with 
remarkable  interest  in  view  of  his  new  prestige  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  his  fresh  opportunity  for  important  service  in  the  government 
of  his  own  great  commonwealth." 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  election  is  the  success  of  several 
Democratic  candidates  for  Governor  in  Republican  States.  The 
continued  success  of  Governor  Johnson  in  Minnesota  has  come  to  be 
the  expected  thing,  but  the  victories  of  Burke  in  North  Dakota,  Mar- 
shall in  Indiana,  and  Harmon  in  Ohio  arouse  remark.  In  the  two 
latter  States  the  temperance  issue  cut  a  large  figure,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic success  is  interpreted  as  a  setback  to  the  spread  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  Democratic  victories  in  Kentucky  and  Nebraska  are 
also  considered  a  reaction  against  the  prohibition  movement. 

Governor  Johnson  "looms  up  across  the  Democratic  vision  like  the 
shadow  of  a  lost  opportunity,"  observes  the  New  York  Mail  (Rep.) ; 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  similarly  : 

"  Democrats  can  elect  Governors,  but  can  not,  in  the  same 
States,  give  their  Presidential  candidate — when  his  name  is  William 
J.   Bryan — as  many   votes   by   50,000    or    100,000.     The  election  of 
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Democratic  Governors  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  as  in  Minnesota,  shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  votes  which  are  out  of  Bryan's  reach.  Even 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  Illinois,  tho  he  did  not  defeat  Ciovernor 
Deneen,  ran  about  120,000  votes  ahead  of  Bryan.  Governor 
Johnson  in  Minnesota  again  demonstrated  his  remarkable  powers 
as  a  vote-getter,  running  some  150,000  votes  ahead  of  Bryan. 
But,  of  course,  the  party  could  not  have  Johnson  or  Judson  Har- 
mon as  a  Presidential  candidate,  because  either  of  them  might 
have  been  elected  and  so  broken  the  Brjan  monopoly." 


CONVICTING   A  CAPTAIN  OF  FINANCE 

"  T  '.M  a  sacrifice,  by  political  interests,  to  the  public  clamor  for 
-*■  a  victim  from  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  'predatory  rich,"  "  is 
the  reported  comment  of  Charles  W.  Morse  when  sentenced  to  fif- 
teen years'  imprisonment  for  misapplication  of  funds  and  false 
entry.  The  public  verdict  as  reflected  in  tlie  press,  however,  is 
that  while  he  may  be  an  object  of  pity  he  is  not  a  victim  of  injus- 
tice. Alfred  H.  Curtis,  Mr.  Morse's  codefendant  and  former 
president  of  the  wrecked  National  Bank  of  North  America,  was 
sentenced  for  five  years,  but  the  sentence  was  suspended. 

Tiie  procedure  which  brought  Mr.  Morse  to  grief  was  gaining 
control  of  a  chain  of  banks  to  use  their  deposits  for  his  own  vast 
speculative  enterprises,  such  as  his  Ice  Trust  and  his  coastwise 
steamship  trust.  It  was  the  collapse  of  these  enfeebled  banks 
which  did  much  to  precipitate  the  disastrous  panic  of  last  year. 
His  sentence,  says  the  New  York  Times,  is  at  once  a  punishment, 
an  example,  and  a  vindication.  Its  chief  vahie  will  be  as  a  salu- 
tary and  saving  example,  says  this  paper.  But  at  the  same  time 
"society  vindicates  itself  against  one  who  has  broken  the  rules  and 
regulations  it,  in  the  form  of  statutes,  imposes  upon  his  class. "  To 
quote  further : 

"  The  public  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  forbidden  practises 
may  in  many  cases  be  compatible  with  what  is  called  safe  banking. 
That  is,  a  bank  may  'get  around'  the  law,  it  may  by  shifts  and  de- 
vices of  one  kind  or  another  evade  the  intent  of  the  law,  while 
apparently  complying  with  its  spirit,  and  it  may  do  these  things 
without  impairingor  endangering  its  solvency.  When,  for  instance, 
a  bank  makes  loans  nominally  to  several  parties  which  actually 
are  to  one  party,  the  aggregate  being  in  excess  of  the  proportion 
of  its  capital  which  it  is  allowed  to  loan  to  one  individual,  the 
transaction  may  not  be  actually  unsafe  because  the  borrower  is 
perfectly  responsible  and  able  to  pay.  The  peril  of  such  banking 
methods  lies  in  the  chance  that  the  bank  ofificers  may  be  ill-informed 
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EVEN    AN    UXJ'ERT    LETS    SOMETHING    DROP    ONCE    IN    A    WHILE. 

— TriRgs  in  the  New  York  Press. 


as  to  the  solvency  of  the  borrower.  Mr.  Curtis  knew  that  many  of 
the  Morse  transactions  were  contrary  to  law,  but  he  acted  under 
orders  and  felt  that  the  bank  was  safe  because  he  believed  Mr. 
Morse  to  be  a  very  rich  man.  The  case,  therefore,  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  statute.  The  misfortune  that 
Mr.  Curtis  has  brought  upon 
himself  by  his  weakness  will 
doubtless  serve  to  put  back- 
bone into  other  bank  officers 
in  similar  positions  of  sub- 
ordination to  one  dominating 

will 

"The  lesson  of  the  Mor.se 
case,  then,  is  of  high  value 
to  the  banking  and  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  Morse 
was  a  reckless  banker,  not  a 
banker  at  all  in  the  true,  prop- 
er, and  lawful  meaning  of  the 
word.  His  business  was  ap- 
parently speculation.  His 
banks  were  mere  auxiliaries 
to  his  ventures  in  other  fields. 
It  is  in  a  sense  better  that 
exposures  and  punishment 
should  fall  upon  a  man  who 
was  not  a  legitimate  banker, 
and  whose  methods  were  in  a 
high  degree  dangerous,  than 
that  it  should  come  upon 
some  man  who,  everybody 
would  agree  was  a  safe  bank- 
er, yet  who  had  permitted 
himself  by  indirection  to  em- 
ploy methods  not  sanctioned 
by  the  law.  The  safe  bankers 
who  sometimes  or  habitually  do  'get  around'  the  law  have  had 
their  warning.  It  is  a  terrible  one.  It  will  be  curative,  no  doubt, 
of  many  practises  that  too  often  are,  but  should  never  be,  indulged 
in." 

The  gambler  in  control  of  the  bank,  remarks  the  New  York7>7<^- 
////<?,  did  just  what  the  smaller  gambler  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
always  does — "  he  resorted  to  crime,  misapplying  the  bank's  funds 
and  making  false  entries  to  conceal  the  misapplication  from  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency." 

The  United-States  court,  ironically  comments  the  New  York 
World,  has  put  Charles  W.  Morse  to  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense which  he  could  have  readily  escaped  by  conducting  his  fiscal 
operations  in  State  banks  instead  of  in  national  banks.  In  the 
same  vein  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  laws  of  the  United  States  make  it  a  crime  to  make  a  false 
entry  in  or  to  omit  a  true  entry  from  the  books  of  a  national  bank. 
Tiie  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  make  it  a  crime  to  make  a 
false  entry  in  or  to  omit  a  true  entry  from  the  books  of  any  life- 
insurance  company,  any  bank  or  trust  company,  any  public-service 
corporation, 

"Thomas  F.  Ryan's  office  boy  Danny  Shea  l)orrowed  $2,000,000 
from  the  State  Trust  Company.  Morse's  clerk  Leslie  E.  Whiting 
borrowed  only  $165,000 from  the  National  Bankof  North  America. 
And  Morse  goes  to  the  Atlanta  penitentiary,  while  Mr.  Jerome 
allowed  the  Statute  of  Limitations  to  intervene  in  Ryan's  behalf. 
President  Roo.sevelt,  who  was  (iovernor  at  the  time  and  knew  of 
ILIiliu  Root's  part  in  Ryan's  transactions,  appointed  Mr.  Root 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

"Richard  A.  McCurdy  kept  false  booksof  account  in  the  Mutual 
Life.  And  the  District-Attorney  of  New  York  County,  Mr. 
Jerome,  made  himself  a  witness  before  the  Cirand  Jury  to  prevent 
McCurdy's  indictment. 

"(ieorgeW.  Perkins  sujjjirest  entries  and  kept  false  books  of 
account  in  the  New  York  Life.  An<l  the  District-Attorney  of  New 
York  County,  Mr.  Jerome,  prepared  a  fictitious  case  on  concocted 
affidavits  to  enable  Perkins  to  escape  punishment. 

"The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  not  only  kept  false  books 
of  accounts,  but  destroyed  its  true  vouchers.  And  the  District- 
Attorney  of  New  York  County,  Mr.  Jerome,  stood  as  its  defender." 
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THE  KAISER'S  LATEST  "INTENTIONAL 
INDISCRETION" 

"  T  INCULCATE  insolence  in  my  lackeys,"  said  the  French 
^  marquis,  "to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  being  arrogant." 
William  I.  and  Frederick  III.  acted  in  an  analcgous  way  with  re- 
gard to  the  acerbities  of  diplomacy.  The  one  was  a  pietist,  the 
other  a  man  of  peace.  They  both  left  the  "blood  and  iron  "  of  in- 
ternational negotiation  to  Chancellor  Bismarck.  The  present  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  and  ever  has  been  unwilling  to  endure  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  intermediary,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  European 
critics.  He  will  be  his  own  mouthpiece,  and  we  gatlier  that  he 
has  spread  dismay,  disgust,  and  utter  confusion  among  the  German 
press  and  people  by  his  recent  communications  to  the  outside 
world. 

According  to  an  Englishman  writing  in  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, the  Kaiser  made  to  the  writer  many  protestations  of  his 
friendship  for  England  and  cited  several  evidences  of  his  desire 
for  English  success.  Thus,  altho  William  II.  sent  a  sympathetic 
telegram  to  President  Krueger  when  the  Boers  were  struggling  to 
wipe  out  British  influence  in  the  Transvaal,  in  the  interview  re- 
ported in  the  London  Daily  Teh\grapli  he  claims  to  have  prescribed 
the  plan  of  campaign  as  a  result  of  which  Lord  Roberts  marched 
triumphantly  into  Pretoria.  He  professes  to  have  frustrated  a 
scheme  by  which  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  to  intervene 
in  supporting  Krueger's  army.  These  are  the  main  points  of  the 
interview.  Now  Mr.  Haldane,  the  present  Secretary  for  War,  de- 
nies, in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  such  a  document  as  the 
Kaiser  describes  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  War  Office, 
nor  was  ever  received  there.  The  Russian  and  French  papers  assert 
that  altho  there  was  a  proposal  for  peaceful  intervention  in  the 
Boer  War,  it  was  not  William  II.,  but  Delcass^,  the  French  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Russian  Government,  that  refused 
to  support  it.  In  the  interview  referred  to,  the  German  sovereign 
declares  that  he  has  been  active  throughout  his  reign  in  preserving 
peace  in  Europe,  and  especially  with  England. 


The  German  Foreign  Office  has  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  con- 
sternation by  the  publication  of  these  confidences.  Prince  von 
lUielow  has  offered  his  resignation,  which  has  been  declined,  and 
Mr.  Wilhelm  von  Schoen  has  fallen  suddenly  ill,  with  a  prospect 
of  surrendering  his  portfolio. 

According  to  the  English  press,  the  exciting  cause  of  Cierman  in- 
dignation is  that  while  the  Emperor  may  love  England,  the  people 
hate  that  country  as  their  rival  in  commerce  and  colonization. 
The  Berlin  Lokal  AnzeigefA.\\iX  tiie  Koelnische  Zeitiing  also  bend 
to  authority  in  taking  a  kindly  view  of  the  Emperor's  act,  but  the 
Radical  Freisinnigc  Zeitung  (Berlin)  calls  the  publication  of  the 
interview  "another  and  most  dangerous  example  of  the  impulsive 
personal  policy  of  the  Kaiser."  '\\\^A^ational Zeitung\\o\)t%\^-aX 
in  the  future  "the  imperial  policy  will  be  in  accordance  with  that 
of  the  Empire."  While  the  Kaiser  certainly  aims  at  the  improve- 
ment of  Anglo-German  relations,  the  present  incident  shows  that 
the  methods  of  the  Foreign  Office,  who  consented  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  interview,  need  improvement,  says  the  Independent 
but  half  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin).  "The  Reichstag 
must  see  that  the  present  intolerable  condition  of  things  comes  to 
an  end,"  angrily  exclaims  the  Socialist  Vorwaerts  (Berlin).  The 
report  of  this  interview,  says  the  Taegliche  Riindschati  (Berlin), 
often  considered  the  Kaiser's  favorite  paper,  "has  united  our  ene- 
mies, injured  our  prestige,  and  destroyed  foreign  confidence  in  the 
loyalty,  sincerity,  and  seriousness  of  our  foreign  policy." 

The  provincial  press  are  much  more  outspoken.  "  Peals  of 
laughter  are  excited  throughout  the  Empire  "  by  the  Kaiser's  naive 
statements,  we  read  in  the  Ha7nburger  Nachrichten.  "  It  is  a  very- 
comedy  of  errors,"  adds  ih^  Frankfurter  Zeitujtg,  alluding  to  the 
fact  that  the  Chancellor  approved  with  his  initial  a  document  he 
had  never  read  and  it  passed  unchallenged  by  the  Foreign  Office. 
"  Blunder  follows  upon  blunder,"  observes  iht  Dortmtender  Zei- 
tung. The  matter  is  summed  up  as  follows  by  the  Dresdener 
A^achrichte?t  : 

"It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  baneful  effect  of  this  com- 
munication in  foreign  chancelleries.     It  is  this  that  rouses  popular 


EUROPEAN    HARMONY. 


They  get  along  by  making  new  treaties  as  fast  as  they  tear  up  the 
old  ones.  — Fischietto  {Tmin). 


THE  TSARVENU. 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria — "THREE  CHEERS 
FOR  ME!" 

A\:svv.\/^  {tentatively)-'' UIP\    HIP!    HIP!" 

The  Other  Great  Powers  (after  long  and  careful  deliber- 
ation)— "Hooraj-;"  —Fitncli  (London). 
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TIKKEV    BEFORE    lSl2. 


iSi; 


1S7S  (TREATY  OF  SAN  STEFANO).  1S78  (TREATY  OF  BERLIN). 

CROWDING  TURKKV  Off  OF  ICUROPK. 
The  darkest  portion  is  Turkey  proper.     The  sliaded  portions  are  under  Turkish  suzerainty. 


HyoS. 


excitement  in  view  of  the  imminent  assemhiins  of  tlie  Reichstag. 
The  official  statement  by  ^vhich  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve 
the  principal  person  in  the  interview  from  all  responsibility  has 
only  aggravated  matters,  because  it  ratifies  with  the  seal  of  au- 
thenticity what  hitherto  had  been  considered  little  more  than  a 
canard." 

The  French  papers  think  that  William  II.  had  a  very  manifest 
object  in  committing  what  he  himself  styles  "an  intentional  indis- 
cretion." "The  object  of  Germany,"  thinks  the  AV//fl  t/e  /'ar/s, 
"was  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  anew  Triple  Alliance  directed 
against  England  and  at  the  same  time  to  dissolve  tlie  Franco- 
Russian  alliance." 

The  leading  organ  of  the  Russian  press,  the  A'cn'oye  l're>/iya 
(St.  I'etersburg),  advises  tlurope  to  take  the  words  of  William  II. 
as  an  e.xample  of  the  respect  wliich  Germany  entertains  for  inter- 
national obligations  and  a  proof  of  "  the  little  value  that  may  be  set 
upon  the  written  or  spoken  words  of  that  Power." — Tratislations 
viade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MR.  STEAD'S  HAPPY  SUGGESTION 

THK  wranglings  and  recriminations  at  present  raging  between 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  are  arousing  and  challenging 
the  ingenuity  of  the  political  philanthropists,  among  wliom  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead  occupies  a  prominent  place.  He  has  propounded  an 
e.xtremely  simple  plan  by  which  all  national  indignation  and  all 
racial  animosity  may  l)e  appeased  and  abolished.  Seeing  that  the 
permanent  Hague  Tribunal  is  ready  with  its  court  and  its  advice, 
he  thinks  that  it  should  l)e  appealed  to.  When  "the  smell  of  pow- 
fier  is  in  the  air,"  lie  declares  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 
don), "it  is  surely  high  time  to  consult  the  oracles  of  The  Hague." 
Twelve  months  ago,  he  reminds  us,  all  the  governments  of  the 
world,  including  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  spent 
several  months  in  discussing  the  best  way  to  maintain  the  general 
peace.  Their  jirincipal  conclusion  was  embodied  in  Article  48, 
which  runs  as  follows  : 

"The  Contracting  Powers  consider  it  their  duty,  if  a  serious 
dispute  broke  out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind  these 
latter  that  the  Permanent  Court  is  open  to  them.  Consequently  they 
declare  that  the  fact  of  reminding  tlie  parties  at  variance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Convention,  and  the  advice  given  to  them, 
in  the  highest  interests  of  peace,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Permanent 
Court,  can  only  be  regarded  as  friendly  actions." 

But  which  government  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  to  their  contract,  and  make  them  assemble  and  invite  the 
litigants  to  the  "Permanent  Tribunal"  .''  In  Mr.  Stead's  opinion 
there  seems  really  to  be  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  fiovernment  at  Washington  as  actually  being  the 
great  interpf)ser,  the  treaty-maker,  and  enforcer  of  the  Drago  Doc- 
trine for  the  whole  universe.      Did    not  this   Power  deliver  the 


— From  L' Illustration  (Paris). 

"  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  "  from  a  rdgime  instituted  by  the  successors 
of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  t  Was  not  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  signed 
almost  under  the  dictation  of  the  American  (iovernment,  and  a 
bloody  and  aimless  war  thus  put  an  end  to  on  the  desolated  steppes 
of  Asia  .'  He  does  not  doubt  that  the  Contracting  Powers  can 
easily  be  roused  to  "the  solemn  recognition  of  a  duty  which  each 
and  all  declare  to  be  incumbent  upon  them,"  and  as  for  the  indi- 
vidual competent  to  act  as  spokesman,  to  bell  the  cat,  or  perhaps 
rather  to  ring  the  bell  and  remind  them  of  their  obligations,  Mr. 
Stead  has  the  very  name  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Why  should  not  President  Roosevelt  .  .  .  take  the  initiative 
in  promoting  a  collective  representation  by  all  the  Contracting 
Powers  which  signed  the  Hague  Convention — excluding  the  actual 
disputants — reminding  the  latter  of  the  provisions  of  that  Conven- 
tion ?  A  diplomatic  round-robin,  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin-American  republics,  by  Cliina  and  Japan,  and  by  all  the 
European  States  which  are  outside  the  Berlin  Treaty,  calling  upon 
the  disputants  to  put  in  operation  the  peace-maintaining  machinery 
recommended  at  The  Hague,  would  be  a  notable  advance  toward 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  an  international  world  state  It 
would  also  be  the  discharge  of  a  duty  whose  obligation  they  have 
solemnly  recognized  only  last  year. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  duty  thus  incumbent  upon  the  sig- 
natory Powers  is  :  (i)  to  remind  the  disputants  of  the  existence  of 
tlie  Permanent  Court;  and  (2)  to  remind  them  of  the  provisions 
at  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  maintenance  of  peace." 

A  round-robin  does  not  appear  to  Mr.  Stead  to  be  an  undiplo- 
matic or  undignified  form  of  addressing  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
earth,  and  he  goes  calmly  on.  The  United  States,  he  avers,  is  ac- 
tually the  stepmother,  if  not  the  foster-mother,  of  Bulgaria,  and 
tlie  mother  should  certainly  be  anxious  to  check  the  vagaries  of 
her  en  flint  terrible.  This  dashing  journalist  finds  no  difficulty  in 
the  question  of  the  railroad  — if  only  the  President  will  put  his 
finger,  if  necessary,  his  "  big  stick,"  in  the  pie.  He  thus  propounds 
his  happy  solution  of  the  whole  problem  : 

"The  question  that  threatens  most  the  peace  of  the  East  is  the 
seizure  by  Bulgaria  of  the  Oriental  Railway.  Leaving  all  other 
cjuestions  for  the  moment  out  of  account,  this  particular  difficulty 
ought  to  be  capable  of  prompt  solution,  either  by  good  offices,  by 
mediation,  or  by  special  mediation. 

"All  the  Great  Powers  in  Europe  are  parties  to  this  dispute. 
If  an  impartial  Power  must  intervene  with  an  offer  of  mediation, 
tlie  United  .States  is  that  Power.  Bulgaria  is  the  jjolitical  offspring 
of  the  American  College  in  Constantinople.  President  Roosevelt' 
might  appropriately  interpose  as  friend  of  both  parties.  If  special 
mediation  were  resorted  to,  Bulgaria  might  select  France  as  its 
mediator,  while  Turkey  would  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a 
comiietent  and  impartial  representative  in  America. 

"There  is  another  point  that  might  well  be  raised  on  this  rail- 
way dispute.  Apart  from  questions  of  amour-propre,  the  railway 
question  is  primarily  a  financial  question.  It  is  a  moot  question 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  Drago  Doctrine  relating  to  the  re- 
covery of  contractual  debts  might  not  be  invoked  to  forbid  recourse 
to  armed  force  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  money  due  from 
Bulgaria." 
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HOW  LIBERTY  CAME  TO  MECCA 

MECCA,  the  Sacred  City  of  Mohammed,  where  the  Kaaba 
Stone  stands  as  the  goal  of  pilgrims,  has  eagerly  welcomed 
a  constitution  that  shivers  into  a  thousand  pieces  the  boasted 
supremacy,  in  religion,  judicature,  and  public  administration, 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  califs,  the  successors  of  the  Prophet. 
We  are  indeed  fondly  reminded  by  the  Arabian  press  that  informer 
times  Mecca  was  a  city  of  the  serenest  liberty.  It  was  known  as 
El-Balaii  ul  aiiteen,  the  "city  of  liberty" — liberty  for  man  and 
beast  and  tree.  No  otfender  against  the  law  who  took  refuge 
there  could  be  apprehended  ;  no  wild  creature  could  be  hunted : 
no  tree  could  be  felled.  The  Government  was  just,  merciful,  and 
wise.  But  during  the  late  reign  of  terror  established  by  the  Cabal 
at  Constantinople,  Mecca  has  been  for  half  a  century  a  pandemo- 
nium of  misery.  The  natives  of  the  land  have  been  robbed  and 
their  landed  property  usurped  by  the  sheriff  of  Mecca.  The  pil- 
grims coming  from  all  parts  of  the  Moslem  world  have  been  sub- 
jected to  ever}'  sort  of  extortion  and  inconvenience.  This  we  learn 
from  the  Mecca  correspondent  of  El-Lewa,  an  Arabic  daily 
journal  of  Constantinople,  who  adds  that  the  authorities  at  Mecca 
kept  back  from  the  people  the  Sultan's  proclamation  of  a  consti- 
tution for  about  a  month,  and  punished  those  who  talked  about  it. 
Finally  they  were  forced,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  to  publish 
the  news.     Thus  we  read  in  the  Arabic  paper  cited  : 

"On  the  iSth  of  August,  190S,  the  indignation  of  the  upholders 
of  despotism  against  the  restless  populace  reached  its  limit,  and 
their  nerves  were  strained  to  a  breaking-point,  by  hearing  so  fre- 
quently the  word  'liberty,'  publicly  mentioned.  So,  the  Kaim- 
Makam,  or  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Mecca,  convened  a  meeting 
of  the  officials  at  the  Government-house,  with  the  object  of  deciding 
on  the  arrest  of  every  one  who  uttered  the  word  'liberty."  " 

Meanwhile  the  streets  were  thronged  with  crowds  of  people 
shouting  "Liberty,"  and  the  Holy  City  seemed  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  revolutionary  Paris.  The  military  were  the  first  to 
turn  against  the  Government : 

"About  the  evening  of  the  same  day  [August  iS]  a  large  meet- 
ing of  military  officers  and  men  was  held  with  great  enthusiasm, 
in  which  they  publicly  eulogized  liberty  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  loudly  denounced  and  unsparingly  abused  the  two  dis- 
honest tyrants  of  Mecca.     The  following  day,  on  the  morning  of 


August  19,  the  soldiers  surrounded  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  at  the  point  of  the  sword  compelled  the  officials  to 
publish  all  dispatches  concerning  the  Constitution  openly  and 
unreservedly." 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of   surprize  exprest   in  different 
quarters  at  the  readiness  with  wOiich  the  Moslems  of  Hejaz,  the 


THE  COM  INC.  CONFERENCE  — EXTRACT  FROM  MINUTES  OF  THE 
HIGH  COURT  OF  EUROPE. 

"Whereas,  Abdul  Hamid  is  legal  owner  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Bulgaria,  and  Crete  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  accused  have  invaded  and  taken  possession  of 
these  lands ; 

"  And  thereby  violated  the  plainest  principles  of  equity; 

"  Resolved,  therefore.  That  the  accused  be  fully  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  aforesaid  territories." 

— Amsterdatniiier, 

province  of  Mecca,  and  of  Medina  where  the  Prophet  died,  should 
have  enthusiastically  thrown  off  the  Calif's  yoke  and  accepted  a 
European  method  of  administration.  A  speech  made  in  various 
cities  of  Hejaz  by  Ali  Fehmi  Kamel,  brother  of  the  late  Mustapha 
Kaniel  who  founded  the  Nationalist  party  in  Egypt,  throws  some 
light  on  his  point.     As  reported  in  El-Leiva  he  remarked : 

"  Some  people  say  that  the  Arabs  of  Hejaz  do  not  like  progress 
nor  do  they  wish  that  prosperity  and  facilities  should  be  introduced 
into  their  land,  nay,  they  rather  prefer  to  live  in  those  conditions 


making  faces. 


They  look  very  fierce,  but  they  really  haven't  money  enough  to  pro- 
Vision  one  campaign.  — Fischieito  (Turin). 


THE   ACCOMPANIMENT    TO   THE    HYMN    OF    PEACE. 

Explanation  of  that  grinding  sound  that  comes  from  Soutlieastern 
Europe.  — Fischieito  ( Turin). 


IN    EUROPE'S    TROUBLE-BREWERY. 
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in  which  they  are  born  and  to  retain  the  old  institutions  unchanged. 
This  assertion  I  believe  to  be  devoid  of  foundation." 

The  orator  proceeded  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  Occidental- 
ism, the  benefits  it  brought  with  it,  and  the  welcome  it  was  re- 
ceiving throughout  the  Turkish  I-'mpire.  On  this  point  EI-Le7i'ii, 
quoted  above,  make.«  the  following  comment : 

"  One  of  the  astonishing  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Constitution  is  the  compatibility  of  the  Mos- 
lem mind  with  the  conditions  of  modern  life  in  Europe.  In  a 
country  where  a  few  months  ago  the  mere  utterance  of  a  word  like 
'liberty,'  'parliament.'  or  'constitution'  was  a  criminal  offense, 
orators  now  address  thousands  on  such  subjects  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  representatives  of  law  and  order.  The  people  attend 
such  meetings  as  if  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  them,  and 
signs  of  regeneration  and  reform  among  the  most  fanatical  Islamic 
nations  are  everywhere  apparent." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   REVOLT  OF  WOMAN  IN  CHINA 

THE  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  Far  East  are  amazing 
in  their  rapidity  and  completeness.  This  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses,  as  readers  of  tlie  current  newspapers 
and  periodicals  may  easily  learn.  The  suddenness  with  which  the 
Oriental  mind  rushes  from  one  extreme  to  another  and  follows  the 
light  as  soon  as  it  appears  is  amply  proved  by  the  last  fifty  years' 
history  of  Japan.  But  China  is  not  to  be  left  behind.  Political, 
intellectual,  and  social  life  are  undergoing  metamorphosis.  Peking 
has  decreed  a  constitutional  government  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives ;  the  old  educational  system  has  been  revised  by  a  Chinese 
Richelieu.  The  exclusive  study  of  the  so-called  "classics"  has 
given  place  to  a  broader  system  in  which  geography,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  other  branches  of  a  Western  curriculum  are 
prominent.  This  is  set  forth  at  some  length  in  a  series  of  articles 
published  by  Albert  Maybon  in  La  Kc'^'ue  (Paris),  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  which  he  shows  how  far  reform  has  invaded  Chinese  social 
life  and  aroused  the  self-assertion  of  the  tender  sex.  This  writer 
records  the  remark  "of  many  Orientalists  "  to  the  effect  that  : 

"  If  under  the  breath  of  reform  the  family,  which  is  the  essential 
basis  of  society,  falls  to  pieces  and  modifies  its  present  constitu- 
tion, we  shall  then  be  able  to  predict  the  dawn  of  a  new  China." 

Disintegration,  renovation,  he  proceeds  to  show,  have  appeared 
in  tlie  family  institution  as  it  has  for  centuries  existed  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  During  these  centuries  the  daughter  was  a 
mere  chattel,  her  feet  were  crippled  and  deformed  by  artificial 
means ;  she  lived  within  the  walls  of  the  women's  apartment,  in 
carelessness  and  ignorance ;  she  was  married  without  being  con- 
sulted as  to  her  choice  of  a  husband. 

\n  1.S91,  we  read,  Kang-yeou-wei,  the  leader  of  the  social-reform 
movement,  who  has  been  styled  "  the  modern  Confucius,"  published, 
as  the  main  principle  of  his  teaching,  "Now  is  the  time  for  a 
democracy  in  China  wherein  the  masses  take  part  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  two  sexes  enjoy  equal  liberties."  Thus  he  is  looked 
upon  as  "the  founder  of  Chinese  feminism."  This  movement  has 
since  then  become  organized.  An  a.s.sociation  to  promote  the 
preservation  of  "natural  feet  "  was  first  instituted  by  the  wife  and 
two  daughters  of  the  Viceroy  Touan-F"ang.  But  associations  of 
much  more  radical  character  were  soon  multiplied,  declares  Mr. 
Maybon.     T(j  quote  nis  words  : 

"Such  associations  are  day  by  day  becoming  more  numerous. 
Oftentimes,  under  the  pretext  of  opposing  the  fashion  of  'little 
feet.'  they  make  it  their  object  to  effect  a  complete  reform  in  the 
family  relations.  In  a  large  number  of  places  the  young  women 
no  sooner  found  a  club  than  they  proclaim  themselves  'girls  who 
intend  to  follow  their  own  will.'  They  take  an  oath  that  they  will 
choose  their  own  hiisl)andh,  and,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  their 
happiness,  they  will  rebel  against  the  orders  of  their  parents." 


These  women  also  take  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  statement : 

"The  feminist  propaganda  is  largely  promoted  by  these  associ- 
ations of  women,  who  now  take  part  in  political  discussion  and 
furnish  a  new  impulse  to  political  movements.  For  instance,  it 
was  the  young  women  of  the  province  of  Che-Kiang  who  protested 
at  their  meetings  against  obtaining  a  loan  from  England  to  build 
an  important  railroad,  and  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  words  by 
their  deeds,  for  they  immediately  invested  Sioo,ooo  in  the  stock  ot 
the  Chinese  company.  It  is  thanks  to  such  societies  that  the  child- 
less widow  and  the  divorced  wife  are  not  abandoned,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  a  lot  of  misery.  Such  unfortunates  are  given  new  interests 
in  life  and  furnished  with  positions  in  the  government  oltices  and 
in  banks  or  hospitals.  Those  who  are  educated  are  sent  to  Japan 
to  take  up  courses  of  study.  If  they  are  without  resources  they 
are  provided  for  by  their  associates." 

Even  the  (iovernnicnt  at  Peking  finds  itself  compelled  to  recog- 
nize the  growing  spirit  of  feminism.  One  imperial  edict  has  made 
illegal  the  mutilation  of  the  feet  and  another  has  made  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  compuLsory.  In  the  words  of  this  document.  "The 
good  education  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  the 
good  education  of  our  women."  And  a  little  farther  on  we  read, 
"Women  as  well  as  men  ought  to  practise  a  profession.  They 
ought  not  to  pass  their  life  in  eating  and  gossiping  without  any 
serious  employment." 

"There  is  little  of  the  Asiatic  in  such  terms  as  these,"  exclaims 
Mr.  Maybon.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  that 
Chinese  women  are  growing  heartily  tired  of  the  wearisome  and 
grotesque  legends,  or  the  tales  of  domestic  tyranny  and  intrigue, 
which  their  native  writers  have  hitherto  supplied  them  with.  They 
are  now  reading  Jules  A'erne  and  Defoe,  and  "  Man  Friday  "  is  now 
as  "popular  with  them  as  with  Europeans."  Translations  of  books 
of  travel,  French  and  English,  are  eagerly  bought,  and  the  "  Look- 
ing Backward "  of  Bellamy  is  found  in  almost  everj-  Chinese 
boudoir.  During  the  present  year  two  important  works  of  romance 
by  native  authors  have  appeared,  one  with  the  significant  title 
"  Free  Marriage  "  ;  while  the  other  is  "The  Stone  of  Niu-Wa  " — an 
apology  which  makes  use  of  figures  in  Chinese  mythology  to  ridi- 
cule and  satirize  old  Chinese  customs,  social  and  religious,  and  to 
promote  feminism.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  Swift  and  Rabelais 
in  style,  and  its  object  is  "  to  awaken  the  people  and  to  set  them  on 
the  way  to  a  new  order  of  things."  On  this  subject  Mr.  Maybon 
concludes  his  observation  with  the  words  : 

"The  old  literature  is  doomed  with  the  .social  conditions  from 
which  it  originated.  Amid  a  new  society  in  which  the  two  sexes 
shall  enjoy  equal  rights,  'a  new  literature  must  arise.' " — Trans/a- 
tion  made  for  The  Literakv  Dk;est. 


TIIK   LION,    THE    BEAR,  AND    THE    TIRKEV. 

Ti'RKEV— "  Did  I  lieiir  the  word  ci'<mpensatian  '" 

—  M  'esfiiiinster  Gazette  (London). 
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UNMARRIED  WOMEN  TEACHERS 

THAT  it  is  a  mistake  to  employ  unmarried  women  as  teachers 
after  they  become  "old  maids  " — we  shall  not  attempt  to  say 
at  wliat  age  this  occurs — is  the  contention  of  a  contributor  to  The 
Popular  Science  Mont/ily  (New  York,  November),  who  signs  him- 
self "E.  S."  Writing  on  what  he  calls  "celibate  education,"  he 
says  : 

"The  era  of  celibate  education  is  on  us,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
take  our  bearing  to  see  whether  we  follow  a  safe  course.  For  the 
male,  we  no  longer  have  any  doubt — he  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  He  dominated  teaching  for  centuries  as  a  celibate  and 
now  he  is  nearly  displaced.  It  can  not  be  said  that  he  was  super- 
seded, because  there  were  two  sexes  in  the  schoolroom,  as  women 
were  constantly  engaged  in  teaching  as  far  back  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  certainly  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our  colonial  period. 
The  proportions  now  are  reversed,  women  being  in  the  majority 
instead  of  men.  The  work  of  men  was  deficient  because  bachelors 
can  not  really  know  life.  Our  civilization  is  based  upon  the  family 
as  a  unit,  and  only  married  persons  really  know  the  duties  and  de- 
mands of  our  social  structure.  As  education  is  nothing  but  pre- 
paring young  people  to  take  their  places  in  the  framework  of  life, 
only  those  who  know  what  that  life  is  can  adequately  guide  these 
tender  feet. 

"We  tried  to  supply  what  was  lacking  by  introducing  woman, 
and  at  first  her  natural  tact,  her  sympathy,  and  her  deference  to 
age-long  authority  made  her  popular  with  educational  manage- 
ment after  the  first  shock  of  conservatism  had  passed  by.  With 
the  advent  of  the  public-school  system  her  numbers  increased 
rapidly,  especially  when  she  readily  accepted  a  lower  rate  of  com- 
pensation. 

"As  each  sex  is  only  half  of  the  .sphere,  is  there  anything  in  the 
temperament  of  woman  that  will  enable  her  to  come  nearer  filling 
the  other  half  herself  than  her  brother  did  ?  Just  like  him  she  is 
handicapped  by  the  impassable  limitations  of  sex,  and,  as  with 
him.  her  nature  attains  its  full  measure  only  through  matrimony. 
The  most  fully  developed  woman  is  the  mother,  next  the  wife,  and 
least  of  all  is  the  'old  maid.'  This  last  is  entirely  a  modern  type, 
scarcely  going  back  a  century,  and  therefore  her  capacities  are 
untried  and  unknown.  It  may  be  said  she  discharges  a  new  func- 
tion among  the  many  always  being  created  by  our  civilization,  and 
has  come  to  stay." 

The  woman  who  has  given  up  all  idea  of  marriage,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say.  is  a  confest  failure  ;  her  fate  has  soured  her  dis- 
position, and  she  is  not  fit  for  teaching.  As  for  the  married 
woman,  she  should  not  teach,  because  her  business  is  at  home. 
Old-fashioned  ideas  these ;  but  our  author  advances  them  with 
confidence.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  best  type  of  male  teacher  has  been  discovered  after  long 
and  wide  search — the  married  man.  What  is  the  best  kind  among 
women  it  is  still  more  important  to  learn,  as  we  have  settled  down 
for  the  present  beyond  all  doubt  to  coeducation  and  to  having  a 
large  majority  of  women  teachers,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent. The  general  employment  of  married  ones  is  repulsive  and 
vicious.  The  single  ones  beyond  thirty  are  unbalanced.  There 
is  left  only  woman  before  that  age.  She  is  still  normal,  still 
cherishing  matrimony  as  woman's  work  in  life  evolved  for  her 
through  long  cycles  of  time  by  biology,  physiology,  sociology,  and 
the  whole  environment  of  existence.  Her  path  has  been  marked 
out  for  her.  and  the  laws  of  her  progress  along  it  laid  down  by 
powers  far  above  the  scope  and  the  strength  of  the  race  to  alter. 
So  long  as  she  looks  forward  to  the  goal  of  the  wedding  she  retains 
the  feminine  temperament.  From  the  time  of  maturity  until  she 
turns  aside  from  the  broad  road  that  the  most  of  her  sisters  follow, 
she  is  almost  at  the  high  tide  of  woman's  life.  It  is  then  her  dis- 
position is  most  sympathetic  and  her  ideals  the  clearest  and 
strongest.  She  is  then  the  most  vivacious,  the  most  animated,  the 
most  energetic,  and  the  best  fitted  for  training  the  young,  because 
the  most  companionable  with  the  girls  and  the  best  example  of 
womanly  graciousness.  If  we  can  not  have  the  highest  type  of 
normal  woman,  the  wife,  we  must  come  as  near  as  possible." 

If  we  are  to  make  use  of  women,  however,  during  these  "golden 


years,"  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay  her  for  her  sacrifice,  so  that 
the  writer's  opinions  lead  him  to  advocate  greatly  increased  sala- 
ries for  woman  teachers,  with  which  contention  no  doubt  the 
women  will  agree,  no  matter  how  much  his  other  theories  may 
distress  them.  His  lugubrious  predictions  excite  the  risibilities 
of  T/if  Eveniit}^  Post  (New  York,  November  2),  which,  in  an  edi- 
torial headed  "The  Female  Peril  Again,"  thus  deals  with  them  : 

"Our  readers  will  forgive  us  if  we  discuss  this  theory  seriously. 
It  is  only  a  very  frank,  unqualified  expression  of  an  opinion  cher- 
ished in  some  academic  circles  and  lower  zones.  Opponents  of 
equal  pay  subscribe  to  it,  finding  in  the  wire-pulling  of  teachers' 
organizations  'covetousness  '  and 'depravity  '  enough  to  disqualify 
the  whole  sex  from  educational  service.  Sociologists,  notably 
young  bachelors  specializing  in  sex  problems,  demonstrate  it.  And 
popular  magazines  have  built  up  a  complete  psychology  about  it. 
The  moment,  therefore,  is  not  wasted  in  which  we  pause  to  call 
the  theory  pure  nonsense,  a  combination  of  false  history  and 
amateur  psychology. 

"Where  did  'E.  S.'  discover  that  the  disappearance  of  bachelors 
from  the  pedagog's  chair  is  due  to  their  having  been  'tried  and 
found  wanting  '  ?  The  Jesuits  are  still  counted  among  the  very 
best  teachers  ;  and  many  a  school  trustee  would  prefer  such  celi- 
bates to  all  other  persons,  married  or  single,  could  they  be  freed 
from  the  Church.  The  bachelor  is  hard  to  find,  not  because  he  is 
incompetent,  but  because,  when  competent,  he  finds  much  more 
remunerative  work  elsewhere.  If  he  will  teach  for  sheer  love,  he 
generally  chooses  college  work.  Woman  has  not  displaced  him ; 
she  has  simply  filled  the  vacancies  he  has  made.  And  she  has 
done  so  without  giving  her  nature  the  'frightful  wrench,'  which 
'E.  S.'  sees.  There  was  a  time  when  every  woman  grew  up  'with 
the  idea  of  queening  it  in  a  home  of  her  own  ' ;  but  that  is  long 
past.  Thousands  to-day  are  early  filled  with  the  ambition  to  sup- 
port themselves.  They  never  'resign  themselves  to  their  fate'; 
and  the  shock  they  suffer  upon  being  forced  to  go  to  work  is  less 
tragic  than  that  felt  by  the  college  man,  who  turns  on  commence- 
ment day  from  loafing  and  high  dreams  to  long  hours  and  low 
salary.  As  for  the  querulousness  or  flabby  indifference,  that  is  an 
effect  equally  noticeable  in  teachers  married  and  teachers  single, 
teachers  male  and  teachers  female.  It  is  caused  by  bad  boys, 
chalk-dust,  examination-papers,  low  pay,  silly  curricula,  and  school 
politics.  It  often  does  react  harmfully  upon  pupils  :  but  let  it  be 
charged  up  to  the  right  account 

"  In  short,  the  ultimate  reason  why  women  should  not  teach  is 
because  children  must  be  taught  that  women  have  only  one  place 
and  function  in  life.  Modern  economic  conditions  may  drive  the 
sex  into  the  army  of  workers.  Higher  culture  may  make  family 
life  a  low  aim  and  even  intolerable  to  many.  But  these  hard  facts 
must  be  concealed,  and  our  whole  educational  system  overturned, 
that  the  old  ideal  may  be  taught !  'E.  S.'  is  probably  an  experi- 
enced and  respected  teacher.  He  speaks  forth  an  obsession,  and 
an  excellent,  sober,  scientific  magazine  prints  it.  Yet  some  pro- 
fessors wonder  why  business  men  look  askance  at  them." 


ETHICS  OF  COMPULSORY  OPERATIONS— The  following 
paragraph  appeared  recently  in  Tlie  Medical  Record  (New  York)  : 

"Because  of  the  opposition  of  his  parents  to  the  operation,  sur- 
geons of  the  County  Hospital  of  Chicago  were  compelled  to  obtain 
an  order  from  the  court  directing  the  amputation  of  the  arm  of  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  recently.  Gangrene  following  a  fracture 
made  the  operation  necessary,  but  neither  the  boy  nor  his  parents 
would  consent." 

Meeting  with  this  innocent  item  in  the  course  of  its  explorations 
in  contemporary  medical  literature.  The  Hospital  (London,  Octo- 
ber 17)  hastens  to  express  its  astonishment  and  approval.     It  says  : 

"We  should  not  like  to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  paragraph ; 
but  as  it  stands  it  is  a  little  startling  to  British  ears,  accustomed 
to  a  large  degree  of  personal  freedom,  and  impatient  of  official  in- 
terference in  matters  affecting  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the 
collective  health.  However  important  it  may  be  to  secure  obedi- 
ence to  medical  orders,  it  "seems  doubtful  whether — even  in  the 
ideal  republic — the  enforcement  of   a  surgical   operation  should 
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properly  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  law.  The 
action  of  the  Chicago  court  in  this  instance,  altho  certainly  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  fourteen-year-old  boy,  savors  somewhat  of  a 
violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  To  perform  an  immediate 
operation,  without  waiting  to  obtain  permission,  upon  a  hospital 
patient  whose  condition  is  one  of  extreme  urgency,  is  one  thing  ; 
but  to  resort  to  compulsion  (whether  legally  sanctioned  or  other- 
wise) when  persuasion  has  failed  is  quite  another.  For  his  own 
sake,  as  well  as  in  the  public  interest,  an  ignorant  person  can 
be  isolated  against  his  will  if  he  breaks  the  law,  or  if  he  be- 
comes afflicted  with  mental  or  infectious  disease,  and  education 
and  vaccination  also  can  (with  more  or  less  success)  be  thrust 
upon  him,  but  the  time  scarcely  seems  ripe  for  compulsory 
operations." 


EXERCISE  FOR  CAGED  ANIMALS 

ANIMALS  in  zoological  gardens  will  die  if  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  exercise.  And,  according  to  Mr.  Ciustave  Loisel^ 
who  writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Revue  Scie)itifique  (y-ix\f,,  October 
lo),  this  exercise  must  be  not  only  physical,  but  mental.  How  to 
insure  it  he  shows  in  what  he  has  to  say,  much  of  which  is  trans- 
lated below.  The  observation  of  nature,  he  says,  in  the  first 
place,  shows  that  in  the  wild  state  mammals  and  birds,  at  least 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  almost  always  in  activity.     He  goes  on  : 

"Young  and  careless  mammals  pass  all  their  days  in  play  or  at 
the  breast;  the  adults,  without  giving  up  tiieir  plays  altogether 
(for  these,  much  more  than  with  man,  arise  from  a  need  of  expend- 
ing energy),  are  almost  always  on  the  qui  vi'i'e,  either  to  avoid 
enemies,  or  to  look  for  food,  or  to  seek  for  mates.  And  this  con- 
tinual tension  of  the  living  being  in  its  environment  puts  into 
activity  not  only  the  muscles,  but  also  the  brain  and  nerves.  The 
need  of  movement  is  so  natural  and  so  imperative  with  wild  ani- 
mals that  we  see  most  of  them,  when  in  captivity,  pacing  continu- 
ally up  and  down  their  cages,  or  endeavoring  to  break  the  monotony 
of  their  existence  in  any  way  suggested  by  their  brains. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  (juarters  offered  to  large  animals  by  tin 
gardens  are  often  ridiculously  small,  and  many  are  too  warm, 
badly  lighted,  badly  ventilated,  and  even  badly  kept.  We  should 
not  be  astonished  then  that  frequent  deaths  decimate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  quarters. 

"Wiliiout  any  doubt  numerous  maladies  of  which  animals  die  in 
zoological  gardens  are  due  to  lack  of  excrci.se  as  a  predisposing  or 
determining  cause.  In  any  case  we  must  certainly  attribute  to  this 
cause  the  alterations  in  the  claws  of  the  carnivores,  the  deforma- 
tion of  the  hoofs  in  the  large  ungulates,  the  gout  and  the  excessive 
fat  of  which  many  mammals  and  l)irds  die.  as  well  as  the  imper- 


fectly known  di.sease  called  in  America 'cage  paralysis  '  which  is 
seen  chiefly  among  the  primates  and  the  bears  in  small  and  dark 
cages.     Its  first  symptom  is  stiffness  of  the  hind  legs. 

"Perhaps  the  too  sedentary  life  is  even  the  cause  of  the  anger, 
viciousness,  and  furious  attacks  of  madness  that  are  seen  to  arise 
suddenly  in  some  of  our  menagerie  animals,  such  as  the  mon- 
keys, the  foxes,  the  wild  cats  and  dogs,  the  camels,  elephants,  etc. 
At  least,  this  is  what  some  directors  of  American  zoological 
gardens  think ;  and  the  idea  has  been  suggested  several  times  in 
f  ranee." 

There  has  been  a  general  movement,  the  writer  tells  us,  toward 
giving  these  animals  larger  quarters,  but  without  any  clear  notion 
of  what  is  most  convenient  for  the  animal.  In  some  cases  there- 
fore the  quarters  have  even  been  made  too  large.  The  lions  in  a 
traveling  menagerie  are  not  infrequently  in  better  condition  than 
those  in  a  garden.  This  is  because,  while  their  quarters  are 
cramped,  their  cages  are  always  moving  about,  so  that  they  get 
change  of  .scene.  To  keep  wild  animals  in  good  condition,  M. 
Loisel  assures  us,  we  must  look  not  only  to  physical  conditions, 
but  also  to  what  he  calls  "moral  "  conditions.  For  instance,  the 
time,  i)lace,  and  manner  of  feeding  the  animals  are  very  important. 
If  possible,  the  creature  should  have  an  opportunity  to  seek  and 
grasp  its  food.  In  many  gardens,  including  the  one  in  New  York, 
living  animals  or  fowls  such  as  rats,  guinea-pigs,  pigeons,  etc., 
arc  used  as  food.  This  does  not  always  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  the 
(|uestion  seems  to  be  whether  we  are  to  be  kind  to  the  large  or  the 
small  creatures.  Apparently  we  can  not  be  both.  Again,  the 
cages  should  be  furnished  with  articles  for  the  animal  to  play  with 
or  at  least  to  distract  his  attention.  They  should  not  be  isolated 
unless  necessary,  but  should  have  the  companionship  of  others  of 
tiicir  kind.  Occasional  change  of  .scene  seems  a  necessity  if  the 
animals  are  to  be  kept  in  good  health.  In  some  places  the  larger 
animals  are  given  work  to  do  or  are  trained  to  take  part  in  public 
exhibitions.     Says  Mr.  Loisel  : 

"  In  Manchester,  forexamplc,  .  .  .  the  elephants  take  part  in  the 
great  firework-pantomimes  whicii  are  given  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  (iardens,  and  the  seals  give  a  public  exhibition  daily, 
performing  feats  of  skill  and  going  through  various  exercises  that 
have  been  taugiit  to  tliem.  .At  Slellingen,  the  elephants  were  used 
to  transport  l)uilding-materials  in  the  new  Hagenbeck  garden  ;  here, 
too,  the  great  cats  are  kept  constantly  under  control  by  physical 
training.  At  Halle,  dogs  and  jiarrots  perform  in  public  with  the 
elephants.  Almost  always,  elephants,  ponies,  and  ostriches  are 
used  to  carry  children  on  their  backs  in  zoological  gardens."— 
Translation  tnai/e  for  Thk  Litkrakv  Digest. 
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A  TRIP  WITH  WILBUR   WRIGHT 

AN  account  of  a  brief  trip  in  Wilbur  Wright's  aeroplane  at  Le 
Mans,  France,  is  contributed  to  The  Autocar  (London, 
October  17)  by  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls,  an  English  aeronaut  of  wide 
experience.  This  account  is  valuable  as  a  temperate  narrative  by 
an  expert  who  indulges  in  no  heroics,  but  yet  places  the  value  of 
the  Wrights'  accomplishments  in  aviation  very  high.  Says  Mr. 
Rolls  : 

"After  experience  with  every  form  of  locomotion,  including 
cycle  and  motor  racing,  a  voyage  in  a  dirigible  balloon  of  the 
French  Army,  and  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  trips  in  an  ordinary 
balloon,  there  is  nothing  so  fascinating  or  so  exhilarating  as  flying. 
It  gives  one  an  entirely  new  sense  of  life.  The  power  of  flight  is 
as  a  fresh  gift  from  the  Creator,  tlie  greatest  treasure  yet  given  to 
man,  and  one,  I  be- 
lieve, destined  to  work 
great  changes  in  hu- 
man life  as  we  know 
it  to-day." 

His  narrative  of  the 
"Hight "  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  roar  of  the  en- 
gine commenced,  the 
starting-weigiits  were 
reduced,  and  off  we 
went  with  a  bound, 
but  not  a  worse  one 
than  when  starting  on 
a  switchback.  Before 
reaching  the  end  of 
the  rail  we  had  left  it 
and  were  in  the  air; 
we  were  now  flying. 

"Once  clear  of  the 
ground  the  feeling  of 
security  was  perfect, 
and  I  was  able  to 
watch  with  great  in- 
terest the  movements 
of  the  operating-lev- 
ers. We  tore  along 
at -forty  miles  an  hour, 
and  soon  came  to  the 
first  corner.      Here  a 

point  of  interest  to  motorists  was  demonstrated,  viz.,  that,  no 
matter  at  what  speed  a  curve  is  taken,  the  machine  'adjusts  its  own 
banking."  so  to  speak  :  at  the  will  of  the  operator  it  tilts  up  grace- 
fully when  taking  a  turn,  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  motor-car 
tilting  up  the  road  in  front  of  it,  so  that  it  is  always  'banked'  to 
just  the  correct  angle  to  suit  the  speed  at  which  the  curve  is  taken, 
all  liability  to  skid  outward  being  thus  avoided.  Those  accus- 
tomed to  motor-racing  on  road  or  track  will  appreciate  the  effect  of 
this,  which  is  that  taking  a  curve  on  a  flying-machine  will,  instead 
of  being  more  dangerous,  be  actually  safer  than  on  an  automobile. 

"On  this  occasion  our  flight  was  more  than  usually  interesting 
by  rea.son  of  some  strong  side-gusts  that  attacked  the  flyer  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  course,  and  we  were  flying  at  what  Mr.  Wright 
told  me  was  the  most  difficult  altitude,  viz.,  just  below  the  tops  of 
the  trees. 

"The  prevalence  of  these  and  other  'undulations  '  of  the  atmos- 
phere rendered  very  close  attention  necessary  to  the  two  levers 
controlling  the  equilibrium  and  altitude.  I  noticed  that  both  these 
were  kept  constantly  on  the  'joggle  '  with  slight  movements. 

"  One  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  atmosphere  as  a  mass 
of  air,  decreasing  in  density  with  its  altitude,  but  otherwise  uni- 
form. Experience  on  a  powder-driven  flyer,  however,  shows  that, 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth's  sur- 
face, even  in  what  we  call  calm  weather,  is  made  up  of  spiral 
movem.ents  of  varying  diameter  (sometimes  vertical  and  sometimes 
horizontal),  undulations  of  all  sorts,  little  hills  and  valleys,  and 
'streams  '  of  air — in  fact,  one  might  call  it  anew  'world' conquered 
by  man,  a  world  with  'scenery'  of  great  variation,  which,  tho  in- 


ch by  E.  R.  Sanborn  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 

MAKING  IT   HOMELIKE   FOR   THE  POLAR    BEARS. 
The  polar  bears  are  supplied  with  big  cakes  of  ice  to  nestle  up  to  in  the  summer 


visible  to  the  eye,  is  none  the  less  felt  by  the  operator  of  a  flying- 
machine. 

"To  maintain  equilii)rium  and  steering  control  while  battling 
with  these  complex  movements  of  the  air  has  been  the  great  prob- 
lem which  for  centuries  has  baffled  human  ingenuity,  and  which 
is  now  solved  by  the  Wright  l)rotliers  after  years  of  systematic 
study  and  experiment." 

Going  on,  Mr.  Rolls  slates  his  belief  that  the  Wrigiit  flyer  is  the 
only  type  of  machine  controllable  against  side-winds  and  spiral 
currents.  These  can,  of  course,  be  avoided  to  a  large  extent  by 
flying  high,  but  the  disturbing  currents  near  the  ground  must  be 
encountered  before  landing.     To  quote  further  : 

"Sometimes  we  flew  above  the  trees,  sometimes  we  flew  three 
feet  off  tlie  ground,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  who  thus 
showed  the  most  perfect  control  over  his  machine  that  any  one 

could    imagine.      The 

side-gusts  and  varying 
currents  which  we  en- 
countered at  times 
caused  gentle  dipping 
motions  not  unlike  a 
switchback,  but  al- 
ways under  complete 
control. 

"Our  speed  in  the 
early  morning  caused 
tears  to  roll  down  our 
cheeks,  but  with  gog- 
gles on  one  would 
have  no  difficulty  in 
reading  a  map,  making 
notes,  or  taking  photo- 
graphs, etc. 

"After  a  flight  of 
several  miles  a  descent 
was  begun  for  landing 
(for  a  moment  the 
thought  of  a  bag  of 
ballast  instinctively 
came  to  my  mind) ;  at 
the  right  moment  the 
engine  was  stopt,  and 
we  came  to  ground  .so 
gently  that  I  found  it 
impossible  to  tell  ex- 
actly when  the  runners 
first  touched  the  sur- 
face. On  landing  we  skimmed  along  the  surface  rather  like  a  to- 
boggan, coming  to  a  standstill  a  few  yard's  from  our  starting-point. 
"The  sensation  of  flight  was  novel  and  delightful,  and  the  fact 
of  accomplishing  what  several  eminent  scientists  have  'proved  ' 
impossible  gave  also  an  added  satisfaction. 

"With  regard  to  the  'art'  of  flying,  Mr.  Wright  and  his  machine 
seem  to  work  together  as  one  unit.  The  management  of  a  machine 
of  this  kind  in  breezy  weather,  however,  is  not  at  all  easy  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  can  only  require  patience  and  careful  practise  before 
any  intelligent  man  possest  of  coolness  and  good  judgment  can 
learn  it." 


DRYNESS  OF  CITY  AIR— "The  relatively  high  temperatures 
of  large  towns,  says  Science  Abstracts  (London),  might  be  expected 
to  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  vapor  pressure  of  town  atmospheres  ; 
observations  show,  however,  a  relative  decrease."  A  recent 
resume  of  data  on  the  subject  has  been  made  by  V.  Kremser,  who 
finds  that  town  air  is  almost  throughout  the  year,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  summer,  relatively  and  absolutely  drier  than  the  country 
air.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Large  towns  .  .  .  cause  considerable  disturbances  in  the  local 
distribution  of  the  humidity  ;  the  deficiency  of  absolute  and  rela- 
tive humidity  in  towns  follows  pretty  closely  the  annual  tempera- 
ture-curve, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  deficiency  in  the  vapor 
pressure  also  follows  tlie  teniperaturg-curve  ;  the  diminution  in  the 
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relative  numidity  is  most  marked  in  tlie  evening  hours.  The 
diminution  of  humiditj-  might  be  due  ♦o  the  many  fires  of  large 
cities  and  to  the  condensation  of  vapor  by  dust,  smoke,  sulfurous 
vapors,  etc.  ;  but  the  relative  dryness  of  the  town  atmosphere  is 
more  striking  in  summer  than  in  winter.  More  probably  the  gen- 
eral draining  of  the  town  ground  is  the  primary  cause:  the  warmer 
soil  favors  vertical  air-currents;  in  the  narrow,  dark  streets,  how- 
ever, evaporation  and  vertical  currents  are  checked  by  wet  winters. 
E.xceptional  conditions  may,  of  course,  reverse  the  relations.  At- 
tention is  drawn  to  the  hot  summer  and  July  of  1904,  during  which 
country  and  town  humidity  were  practically  equal,  instead  of 
differing  more  strongly  :  that  ca.se  was  not  exceptional,  however, 
because  the  long  drought  had  thoroughly  dried  the  whole  soil." 


CLEANLINESS  VERSUS  SPEED  IN 
SURGERY 

I.S  it  better  to  be  surgically  clean  or  as  quick  as  possible,  when 
an  operation  is  being  performed.''  The  two  things  would  ap- 
pear to  be  incompatible.  The  multiplicity  of  arrangements  for 
keeping  out  germs  has  resulted  in  prolonging  operations  and  other- 
wise  increasing  the  shock  to  the  patient.  Some  physicians  are 
beginning  to  feel  that  it  is  better  to  get  the  business  over  speedily 
and  to  trust  to  the  protective  powers  of  the  organism  to  get  rid  of 
any  possible  infection  and  dispose  of  its  products.  These  surgeons 
are  ol)jecting  particularly  to  the  use  of  rubber  gloves.  One  of 
them,  E.  Stanmore  Bishop,  attacks  these  in  an  article  reviewed  in 
The  Lancet  (London,  October  17).     Says  this  paper: 

".Mr.  Jiishop  condemns  the  use  of  gloves  and  masks  by  the  sur- 
geon on  the  ground  that  they  materially  hamper  his  movements. 
He  grants  the  possibility  that  after  much  practise  men  trained  from 
the  first  to  work  in  rubber  gloves  may  be  able  to  use  their  fingers 
as  deftly  as  if  they  were  bare,  but  this  entails  much  increased  risk 
to  the  patient,  since  the  dangers  of  an  operation  are  not  all  removed 
when  every  microorganism  is  eliminated.  There  still  remain  the 
even  greater  dangers  of  excessive  loss  of  blood  from  vessels  not 
grasped  with  sufficient  quickness  by  forceps  held  in  muffled  hands  ; 
the  increased  shock  due  to  loss  of  time  by  less  rapid  stitching  or 
delayed  toilet ;  the  less  handy  use  of  the  knife  or  other  instrument  ; 
the  delay  caused  by  the  nipping  of  a  glove  ;  the  lack  of  facility  in 
tying  ligatures  or  sutures ;  or  any  one  of  the  multitudinous  little 
impediments  which  everv*  surgeon  notices  who  operates  in  gloves. 
But  these  drawbacks  are  increased  when  a  surgeon  who  has  attained 
a  high  degree  of  facility  with  his  bare  hands  attempts  the  same 
work  in  unaccustomed  coverings.  Mr.  Bishop  considers  that  it  is 
time  that  some  one  had  the  courage  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the 
rul)ber  glove  and  to  show  how  the  recovery  of  the  patient  can  be 
endangered  by  attempting  to  appear  academically  complete." 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
quoted  in  The  Medical  Re-i'iew  of  Revie'ius  (New  York,  Novem- 
ber) Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris  credits  the  rubber  glove  with  "over- 
setting the  whole  system  "  of  modern  surgery.     He  says : 

"The  use  of  the  rubber  glove  necessitates  comparatively  slow 
work,  the  employment  of  long  incisions,  and  work  by  sight. 
Geologists  tell  us  that  the  constant  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice 
at  the  antarctic  pole  may  cau.se  a  sudden  changing  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  earth.  The  rubber  glove  was  the  last  snow-storm 
of  the  pathologic  era  of  surgery,  and  the  sun  is  now  to  shine  on 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile  area  ever  exposed  to  light." 

The  new  era,  which  is  to  succeed  the  present  or  "pathologic  " 
era  in  surgery,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Morris,  the  "physiologic,"  and 
in  it  we  are  to  take  less  care  about  the  entrance  of  possible  germs 
into  our  surgical  wounds  and  more  about  keeping  the  patient  in 
such  condition  that  he  can  resist  tliem  if  they  do  get  in.  He 
goes  on  : 

"Our  faces  are  now  turned  toward  MetchnikofT  and  Wright,  with 
their  descriptions  of  phagocytes  and  opsonins,  and  of  the  natural 
protective  forces  of  the  patient.  We  are  at  the  dawn  of  the  fourth, 
or  physiologic,  era  in  surgery.     We  are  to  conserve  the  natural  re- 


sistance of  the  patient  and  to  turn  him  over  to  his  phagocytes  and 
opsonins  as  helpfully  as  we  can.  We  are  to  leave  the  patient  in 
his  best  condition  lor  manufacturing  phagocytes  and  opsonins, 
through  the  shortest  possible  method  bf  anesthesia  and  the  least 
degree  of  surgery  which  will  suffice  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
between  bacterium  and  leucocyte. 

"That  is  the  new  principle — turning  the  tide  of  battle  only  and 
leaving  the  patient  witii  his  physiology  as  nearly  intact  as  possible. 
The  first  object-lesson  in  support  of  the  new  idea  was  perhaps 
furnished  by  the  physician  who  did  not  believe  in  operations  for 
appendicitis,  and  whose  patients  sometimes  recovered,  even  tho 
they  had  pus  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  These  cases  required  ex- 
planation, and  we  now  have  the  explanation.  The  patient  attended 
to  the  bacteria  and  to  the  products  of  infection.  Our  surgery  of 
the  pathologic  era  had  a  tendency  to  damage  the  patient  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  could  not  destroy  his  own  bacteria  and  products 
of  infection.  The  object-lesson  furnished  by  the  patients  of  the 
physicians  who  did  not  believe  in  operating  for  appendicitis  and 
the  object-lesson  furnished  by  the  results  of  operations  which 
neglect  the  details  of  the  art  of  the  pathologic  era.  are  lessons 
sufficient  for  a  ba.s'is  of  the  coming  art  of  the  physiologic  era  in 
surgery." 


THE  WHITE  STREAKS  ON  THE  MOON 

'  I  "HE  bright  rays  or  streaks  on  the  moon's  surface  are  explained 
-'-  by  H.  G.  Tompkins,  an  English  astronomer,  on  a  new  theory 
based  on  terrestrial  analogy.  The  w  hiteness  of  the  rays  he  would 
account  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  white  material  consists 
of  soluble  salts  of  .sodium  and  other  minerals.  Says  Science 
Abstracts  (London,  .September  25)  : 

"  In  the  case  of  the  earth,  these  salts  are  brought  to  the  surface 
by  evaporation  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  such  as  the  arid  alkali 
tracts  of  North  India  and  Persia.  Originally  existing  below  the 
surface,  either  as  beds  of  solid  salt  or  salt-impregnated  strata, 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  the  subsoil  water  they  rise  to 
the  surface  in  solution,  and,  on  the  water  drying,  are  left  as  a 
white  efflorescence.  The  configuration  of  the  deposit  depends  on 
that  of  the  ground.  Radial  configurations  can  be  traced  in  many 
volcanic  regions  of  the  earth.  They  are  due  to  intrusion  of  liquid 
matter  from  below,  which,  by  pushing  up  a  center  of  volcanic 
activity,  causes  the  formation  of  radial  fissures,  and  uplieaval  of 
strata  round  it.  They  are  not  always  visible  on  the  surface.  If 
such  upheavals  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  saline  deposits, 
the  saline  strata  would  be  pushed  upward  along  with  other  strata, 
and  this  would  bring  them  within  reach  of  evaporation  at  those 
places,  and  result  in  efflorescence  on  the  surface,  which  would  fol- 
low the  direction  of  the  upheaval,  and  a  radial  formation  would 
thus  occur. 

"On  the  moon  all  the  conditions  for  such  a  state  of  affairs  exist. 
The  moon  having  probably  once  been  part  of  the  earth,  the  exist- 
ence thereon  of  sodium  and  other  terrestrial  minerals  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Tho  water,  in  its  free  state,  does  not  exist  on  the  lunar 
surface,  there  is  no  rea.son  why  it  should  not  once  have  existed  in 
the  soil,  and,  with  the  lunar  climate,  there  would  have  been  strong 
evaporation  at  some  time.  Consequently  any  .soluble  salts  in  the 
crust  would  come  to  the  surface,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of 
clouds  or  rain,  which  might  temporarily  reverse  the  process  of 
evaporation,  the  salts  would  rise  more  or  less  continuously,  would 
remain  permanently  on  the  surface,  and  follow  the  configuration 
of  the  ground.  If  on  the  earth  water  and  rain  were  to  disappear 
from  the  surface,  a  similar  state  of  things  would  ensue,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  countries  now  affected,  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
ocean  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  with  the  enormou."; 
quantities  of  salts  at  present  in  solution.  An  objection  to  the 
above  cxjilanation  is  the  invisibility  of  the  lunar  rays  when  the  sun's 
altitude  is  low  (according  to  W.  H.  I'ickcring  under  5°  or  10°), 
which  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  indicating  physical  change  of 
material.  This  invisil)ility,  however,  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  except  their  albedo  [intrin- 
sic wliiteness]  to  notify  the  presence  of  the  rays,  and  that  a  fair 
amount  of  illumination  is  required  to  produce  a  contrast  between 
the  wliite  material  of  which  they  are  compo.sed  and  the  surround- 
ing country." 
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OPERATING  RAILWAYS  BY  TELEPHONE 

THAT  the  telephone  is  supplanting  the  telegraph  in  the  opera- 
tion of  railroad  trains  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
Telephony  (Chicago,  October  3).  It  is  safe  to  say,  he  declares, 
tliat  the  modern  railroad  could  not  he  run  without  electrical  means 
of  communication.  Reliance  would  otherwise  be  placed  on  scliod- 
ules,  as  is  done  now  by  small,  low-grade  street-car  systems. 
Where  the  speed  of  cars  is  low  there  is  not  much  danger.  But 
with  modern  conditions,  including  high  speeds,  the  schedule  plan 
would  fail  utterly.  Means  must  be  had  for  instant  control  at 
numerous  distant  points.     We  read  further  : 

"About  the  time  that  American  railroads  began  their  develop- 
ment the  telegraph  was  the  only  electrical  means  of  communica- 
tion adaptable  to  the  dispatching  of  trains.  It  was  adopted,  and 
for  many  years  it  has  served  its  purpose  faithfully.  Business  has 
a  way  of  developing  in  accordance  with  the  means  at  hand  for  do- 
ing it.  While  this  often  directs  affairs  along  narrow  lines,  the 
limitations  of  the  means  are  in  many  cases  not  felt.  So  the  rail- 
road business  has  developed  around  the  telegraph.  But  the  day 
of  that  instrument  is  passing 

"Many  times  in  recent  years  the  telephone  has  been  seriously 
and  urgently  proposed  to  displace  the  telegraph  for  dispatching 
trains. 

"Among  the  obstacles  which  have  been  raised  is  that  it 
would  do  away  with  high-priced  help,  since  any  one  without  pre. 
vious  training  could  use  a  telephone.  Months  and  years  are  re- 
quired to  become  a  good  telegraph  operator.  Indeed,  not  every 
man  can  pick  up  the  art.  He  must  begin  when  young,  and  keep 
at  it,  if  he  desires  to  become  a  first-class  operator. 

"A  close  examination  into  the  duties  and  requirements  of  rail- 
road operation  will  relieve  any  person  of  the  fear  of  materially 
lowered  wages.  What  the  railroads  need  is  men  to  help  operate 
the  railroads,  not  merely  telegraph  operators.  It  takes  just  as 
much  brain  as  ever  to  run  trains,  and  the  railroads  will  have  to 
pay  good  salaries  to  get  men  of  reliability,  in  whose  hands  the 
loads  of  freight  and  human  beings  will  be  safe. 

"  It  has  been  a  marked  difficulty  in  the  past  to  get  good  men  for 
the  smaller  offices,  men  who  were  expert  both  in  telegraph  and  the 
general  business  of  the  company.  A  man  might  be  a  first-class 
operator,  but  lack  the  necessary  tact  for  dealing  with  the  public. 
Or  he  might  meet  the  public  properly  and  handle  the  business  cor- 
rectly, but  be  poor  at  the  key.  The  introduction  of  the  telephone 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  secure  as  agents  men  of 
good  general  qualifications  who  will  not  be  barred  by  lack  of 
technical  skill  called  for  by  the  telegraph.  This  will  result  in  bet- 
ter service  to  the  public  and  better  standing  for  the  railroads." 


LOCOMOTIVE  HEADLIGHTS 

HEADLIGHTS  as  we  use  them  are  practically  unknown  in 
Great  Britain,  we  are  told  by  a  contributor  to  Railway  and 
Locomotive  Engineering.  Level  crossings  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween in  that  country  and  usually  specially  protected,  so  that  any 
serious  attempt  at  track  illumination  is  left  out  of  consideration. 
We  need  not  pity  the  English  engineers,  however,  as  absence  of 
headlights  involves  certain  advantages.     We  read  : 

"The  colors  of  signal  and  switch  lights  in  England  are  not 
affected  by  the  feeble  signal-light  on  the  engine  falling  upon  them. 
There  is  no  dazzling  or  blinding  effect  produced  upon  the  crew  of 
either  train  when  two  trains  pass.  In  this  country,  where  condi- 
tions are  very  different,  the  problem  of  proper  track  illumination  is 
one  which  has  to  be  solved.  The  increase  of  traffic  and  the  high 
speed  of  trains,  the  introduction  of  block-signals,  the  train-signal 
system,  and  the  presence  of  level  crossings  make  the  solution  of 
the  problem  for  American  railroads  one  in  which  all  the  conditions 
must  be  fully  considered  and  adequately  dealt  with,  and  the  result 
may  have  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 

"In  brief,  we  may  say,  some  of  the  principal  requirements  of  a 
locomotive  headlight  are  that  the  light  from  it  shall  be  powerful 
enough  to  illuminate  the  track  far  enough  ahead  to  permit  of  an 


emergency  stop;  that  the  light  shall  not  be  so  brilliant  as  to 
cause  temporary  blindness  or  bewilderment  in  those  upon  whom  it 
falls  ;  tiiat  in  the  matter  of  signal  observance  it  must  not  alter  or 
modify  the  colors  of  the  lesser  liglits  which  come  into  its  field,  and 
that  it  shall  be  as  effective  a  form  of  light  as  can  be  devised  for 
foggy  or  snowy  weather. 

"Among  the  various  sources  of  lights  avaiial)le  for  headlights 
the  use  of  acetylene  gas  seems  to  have  several  points  whicii  are 
worth  considering.  A  storage  system  of  dissolved  acetylene  is 
now  being  used  in  locomotive  work  by  several  railroads,  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  acetylene  flame  is  much  more  powerful 
as  a  source  of  light  than  thiit  from  oil,  and  its  greater  power  ex- 
tends the  range  of  vision  of  the  engineer  without  seriously  incon- 
veniencing those  on  a  train  moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
without  l)ewil(lering  those  who  come  within  the  beam.  The  qual- 
ity of  tiie  light,  or,  one  may  say,  its  approximation  to  sunlight,  is 
such  that  it  does  not  fade  out  or  modify  the  colored  lights  upon 
which  it  falls,  and  its  fog-piercing  qualities  have  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  maritime  world,  and  the  production  of  acetylene 
gas  by  the  process  now  in  vogue  has  brought  its  cost  down  to  very 
satisfactory  figures.  The  whole  headlight  question  has  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  country  and  in  Canada,  and  it  is  cer» 
tain  that  the  possibilities  of  acetylene  gas  in  this  connection  are 
well  worthy  of  serious  consideration." 


AN  EARLY  AIR-SHIP 

"  I  ^  H E  mechanical  propulsion  of  balloons  was  attempted  success- 
-■-  fully  over  a  century  ago.  This  fact  is  recalled  by  a  note  in 
the  Remie  Scientijique  (Paris,  September  19)  on  the  oared  balloon 
of  the  eminent  French  chemist  Guyton  de  Morveau.  The  inventor 
used  oars  because  he  had  no  other  form  of  light  motor — an  inter- 
esting fact  showing  how  the  development  of  aviation,  in  both 
dirigible  balloons  and  aeroplanes,  has  depended  on  the  develop- 
ment of  portable  motors  of  great  relative  power.     We  read  : 

"In  1794  he  [Morveau]  was  appointed  Commissary  of  the  Army 
of  the  North  [and]  it  was  then  that  he  thought  of  applying  aerosta- 
tion to  military  reconnaissance.  At  the  battle  of  Fleurus  he  him- 
self ascended  in  a  balloon.  It  was  ten  years  before  this  that  he 
made  his  first  ascent,  at  Dijon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy 
of  that  city,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

"His  aerostat,  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  was  spherical  and  not 
elliptical,  altho  Morveau  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  already 
demonstrated  by  Meusnier,  that  the  latter  form  was  preferable. 
Also,  tho  the  Academy  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  its  maker  knew 
that  coal-gas  could  be  used  instead,  for  he  had  been  the  first  to 
announce  this  fact. 

"His  balloon  was  provided  with  oars  covered  with  silk.  This 
was  then  the  only  means  of  propulsion  at  his  disposal,  since  the 
steam-engine,  tl  e  only  motor  then  known,  was  too  heavy  to  be  used 
in  aerial  navigation.  Two  very  long  oars  were  fitted  to  the  car, 
and  were  worked  from  that  place ;  two  others,  longer  still,  were 
fixt  to  the  ring  of  the  balloon  and  operated  by  tackle.  The  as- 
cent took  place  on  April  25,  1784,  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  tore 
away  one  of  the  oars,  which  fell  to  the  earth,  and  the  trial  had  to 
be  postponed.  Resumed  on  June  24  following,  in  better  condi- 
tions, the  trial  succeeded  perfectly  and  confirmed  the  intrepid 
aeronaut  in  his  prediction  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  was  suffi- 
cient to  be  used  in  the  propulsion  of  balloons  with  oars,  provided 
these  were  of  proper  shape  and  length. 

"Doubtless  if  Guyton  de  Morveau  had  had  at  his  disposal  a  me- 
chanical propeller,  such  as  we  use  now,  and  if  he  had  known  of 
the  possible  application  of  the  screw  to  navigation,  discovered 
several  years  later  by  Sauvage,  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation 
would  have  been  solved  more  than  a  century  ago. 

"The  work  of  the  illustrious  chemist  on  the  propulsion  of  bal- 
loons is  nearly  forgotten  to-day,  but  Messrs.  Fouvielle  and  Besan- 
9on  have  recently  called  attention  to  it.  Morveau  himself  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  investigations  in  a  memoir  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon,  entitled  'Description  of  the 
aerostat  Z?//'tf«,  with  an  Essay  on  the  Application  of  this  discovery 
to  the  Extraction  of  Water  from  Mines'  {i-j?,<\)."— Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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AN   ANGLICAN  MONK 

F"*ATHER  KiNATI  L'S,  an  Anglican  preacher  and  champion 
of  the  monastic  idea,  died  recently  at  Darjeeling,  Surrey. 
He  will  be  remembered  in  this  country  for  a  missionary  visit  which 
he  made  some  ten  years  or  so  ago.  In  England  he  was  accounted 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  contemporary  religious  life. 
He  claimed  to  perform  miracles,  even  to  have,  on  one  occasion,  re- 
stored to  life  a  girl  who  had  been  dead  for  two  hours.  For  nearly 
fiftv  vears.  savs  Tlu-  Dailv   Chro)iicli'  (London),  "he  carried  on  a 
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FATHER     UJNATIl'S    IN    MIS    l-RIMK. 

He  founded  a  Benedictine  order  in  Wales,  and  often  won  by  his 
elfK|iience  the  collection-plate  heaped  with  jewels,  given  in  support  of 
his  monastery. 

crusade  in  defense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Orthodox  Chris- 
tianity against  the  opponents  of  orthodoxy  within  the  Church  of 
England."  His  chief  work  was  an  effort  to  restore  monasticism  in 
the  Church  of  England,  begun  in  1.S62  and  continued  throughout 
his  life.     (Jf  this  The  Daily  Chronicle  writes  : 

"  He  began  at  Claydon,  near  Ipswich,  and  moved  to  Norwich  in 
1S63,  where  a  'monastery'  was  established  in  the  old  Dominican 
premises  with  one  brother  and  a  dog.  'Father  Blazer,'  as  some 
of  his  younger  partizans  in  Norwich  called  him,  endured  a  good 
deal  of  persecution,  and  his  'eccentricities  '  and  'absurdities  '  were 
rebuked  by  the  l)ishop  of  the  diocese.  The  day  came  long  after- 
ward when  Father  Ignatius  freely  denounced  bishops,  whom  he 
described  as  being  'devil  possest.'  Just  a  year  ago,  at  Llanthony, 
he  exprest  a  pious  wish  that  he  might  have  strength  to  pull  a  cer- 
tain prelate  out  of  his  cathedral  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  tell 
him,  'Oct  out  of  this,  you  devil,"  and  make  him  give  back  the 
thousands  of  pounds  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Church  by  false 
pretenses. 

"After  a  few  years  at  Norwich,  Father  Ignatius  moved  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  lived  in  a  house  |of  Dr.  I'usey's.  Three 
years  were  spent  at  Lalcham,  Chcrtsey,  and  finally  he  purchased 
land  among  the  Ulack  Mountains,  and  built  Llanthony  Abbey,  five 
miles  beyond  the  old,  ruined  Llanthony  I'riory. 

"Here  he  established  an  order  of  Henedictine  monks,  and  their 
rules  were  rit^.,rously  observed.  .So  rigorously,  indeed,  that  there 
were  many  desertions,  and  when  Father  Ignatius  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  raise  fvinrls  for  the  support  of  the  monastery,  he  generally 
found  on  his  return  that  some  of  the  brethren  were  missing.  A 
Henedictine  order  of  sisters  which  he  also  estalilished  at  Llan- 
thony went  over  mi  a  body  to  the  Koman-CathoJic  convent  during 
the  absence  of    Father  Ignatius   in    America  a    few  years  ago. 


L'ntil  quite  recently  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  London,  for  he 
conducted  frequent  mission  services  at  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Caxton  Hall,  and  attracted  large  and  fashionable  congregations. 
"With  tonsured  head,  a  black  girdled  robe,  and  sandab.  he  was 
a  very  picture.sque  personality,  and  his  soft,  caressing  voice  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  ladies  who  heard  him.  It  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  the  collection-plate  to  be  heaped  up  with  valuable 
jewelry  after  one  of  his  stirring  appeals  for  funds  to  support  the 
lonely  monastery  in  the  Black  .Mountains." 

One  interesting  phase  of  his  personality  was  his  interest  in  the 
Jews.  In  an  appreciation  written  for  The  Jewish  Chion  ic  I e  (V.on- 
don),  "by  one  who  knew  him,"  we  read  that  "nowhere  will  his  loss 
be  more  sincerely  deplored  than  in  the  Ghetto,  to  which  he  was  so 
peculiarly  attracted  by  the  fine  idealism  of  his  nature."     Further : 

"No  Jew  could  have  believed  more  implicitly  in  the  mission  of 
Israel  and  in  the  utterances  and  promises  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  that  mission  is  declared  and  defined.  The  most  pious  and 
orthodox  rabbi  could  not  have  insisted  more  strongly  on  our  duty 
to  preserve  all  that  is  ancient  and  distinctive  in  Jewish  ceremonial 
than  did  this  cowled  monk  of  Llanthony  Abbey.  Passionately 
devoted  to  religious  practises  which  had  grown  venerable  by  age, 
he  regarded  all  innovations  with  aversion,  and  the  Jews  who 
favored  them  as  little  better  than  apostates.  How  he  would  take 
reforming  rabbis  like  Emil  Hir.sch  to  task  for  their  'infidelity  "  to 
the  law  which  God  had  given  to  Israel  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  a  people  apart ! 

"At  the  commencement  of  this  year  The  Jeioish  Chronicle  pub- 
lished a  notable  interview  with  the  reverend  gentlemen.  After 
carefully  reading  that  interview,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  Jewish 
reb'gious  affairs  are  in  a  parlous  condition  in  this  country,  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  a  minister  among  us  imbued  with  the 
fiery  earnestness  of  this  Anglican  priest,  and  gifted  with  his  ora- 
torical ability.  Even  a  single  Jewish  rabbi  of  tliis  type — an  Eng- 
lish Raphael  Samson  Hirsch — would  have  sufficed  to  stem  the  tide 
of  indifference. 

"His  views  on  the  Higher  Criticism  I  could  not  help  admiring 
by  reason  of  the  man's  stanchness  and  perfect  consistency.  He 
believed  as  thoroughly  as  any  old-fashioned  Jew  in  the  inspiration 
and  authenticity  of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  including,  even,  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel ;  and  thinking  as  he  did.  it  .seemed  to  him.  as 
he  told  the  representative  of  The  Jewish  Chronicle  who  inter- 
viewed him,  that  those  who  claimed  to  be  called  the  'People  of 
the  Book'  ought  to  defend  that  book  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
Higher  Critics.  As  every  student  of  church-congress  affairs 
knows,  he  was  very  much  down  on  those  clergymen  of  his  own 
denomination  'who  are  paid  to  uphold  the  Scriptures,  and  who  use 
their  position  and  salaried  pulpits  to  undermine  people's  faith.' 
His  life-work  was  almost  finished  and  he  was  lying  on  his  last  bed 
of  sickness  in  Surrey,  when  congress  met  the  other  day  to  dLscuss 
the  'Limits  of  Biblical  Criticism.'  But  had  he  been  well  enough 
to  attend  that  meeting  we  can  imagine  with  what  impatience  he 
would  have  listened  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  other  speak- 
ers, and  how  bitterly  he  would  have  denounced  what  he  once  de- 
scribed as  'an  awful  psychic  phenomenon  '  which  was  'ruining  the 
morality  and  character  of  the  British  Empire."  " 


RELIGIOUS  JOURNALISM— The  supporters  of  religious  jour- 
nalism declare  tiiat  it  enjoys  a  brighter  outlook  than  ever  before. 
In  the  last  half-dozen  years  the  number  of  religious  papers  has 
slightly  decreased,  but  their  quality  and  circulation  have  shown  a 
vast  advance.  In  1900  there  were  803  religious  newspapers,  says 
the  Rev.  T.  N.  Ivey,  in  1907  there  were  only  796.  Elimination 
or  strengthening  by  con.solidation  has  overtaken  the  weaker.  "This 
means  that  the  quality  is  being  improved  while  the  circulation  is 
greater."     We  read  in  The  National  Printer  Journalist  : 

"We  can  not  argue  that  the  religious  paper  is  declining  wlien  we 
acknowledge  its  constantly  growing  circulation.  Let  us  see.  In 
1900  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  S03  religious  periodicals  was 
11,717,887;  in  1907,  15,269,067 — a  gain  since  1900  of  3,551.180.  or 
an  increase  of  over  30  per  cent.,  which  is  greater  than  the  rate  of 
increa.se  in  population   for  the  same  length  of  time.     Take  the 
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State  of  North  Carolina.  In  igoo  the  aggregate  circuhition  of  the 
religious  newspapers  \vas4S,Sio;  in  1907,69,741 — an  increase  ot 
over  40  per  cent.,  which  is  vastly  larger  than  the  rate  of  increase 
in  population  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In  1S9S  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  North  Carolina  had  one  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  6,500.  Now  it  has  two  papers  with  a  circula- 
tion of  ovfr  16,000,  a  gain  of  150  per  cent.  No  class  of  secular 
papers  in  the  State  can  report  such  a  gain.  The  States  covered 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  are  not  very  strong  in 
religious  journalism,  yet  in  the  last  two  years  the  aggregate  circu- 
lation has  increased  over  13  per  cent.,  going  from  132,746  to 
150,800. 

"The  religious  population  of  the  Inited  States  offers  an  inviting 
tield  for  religious  journalism.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
35.000,000  church  communicants.  The  religious  reading  constitu- 
encv  is  much  larger.  Besides,  the  field  of  religious  journalism 
takes  in  more  than  the  church-member  and  the  members  of  the 
church-member's  family." 


INADEQUATE  CITY  MISSIONS 

METHODISTS  are  taking  stock  of  their  city-mission  enter- 
prises and  find  they  are  way  behind  the  efforts  made  by 
their  codenominationalists  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Presi- 
dent Crawford,  of  Allegheny  College,  recently  declared  before  the 
Rock  River  Conference  that  the  American  idea  of  mission  work  in 
our  great  cities  seemed  to  be  "a  cheap  little  hall,  usually  in  a  poor 
store  building  where  there  is  low  rent,  poor  light,  and  an  equipment 
•with  muslin  banners  strung  in  front  bearing  the  motto  'Come  to 
Christ"  or  '  Enter  Ye  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  "  Inside,  we 
are  reminded,  there  are  usually  "a  cheap,  wheezy  me- 
lodeon  which  has  done  duty  on  the  streets,  and  a  few 
plain  chairs."  Against  this  picture  The  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (Cincinnati)  sets  another  drawn  by  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  of  the 
Central  Hall  Mission  of  Manchester,  England.  It  is 
this: 

"Americans  must  not  be  misled  by  the  term  'mi.ssion' ; 
it  does  not  stand  in  England  for  a  dingy  hall  in  a  back 
street,  where  the  more  fortunate  ones  send  gifts  and  sel- 
dom go  themselves.  It  embraces  great  buildings,  with 
the  Free  Trade  Hall  and  the  Central  Hall  in  the  lead; 
shelters,  nurseries,  hospitals  for  body  and  heart.  This 
network  of  Christ-like  agencies  has  a  weekly  constituency 
of  20,000  people.  Its  Tuesday  noonday  service  calls  to- 
gether hundreds  of  ministers  and  business  men.  And 
the  question  of  city  evangelization  has  been  answered 
here  as  it  has  been  answered  nowhere  else.  Mr.  Col- 
lier's ministry  fills  the  Free  Trade  Hall  as  full  as  when 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright  spoke  there.  His 
genius  for  organization  is  demonstrated  an  a  scale  and 
with  a  success  larger  than  that  of  any  minister  in 
Britain  or  .America." 

The  Western  Christian  Ad7'ocate  follows  witji  this 
comment : 

"Apparently   the  churches  of   America  are  not  grap- 
pling with  the  problem  of  slum  and  rescue  work  in  the 
great  populated  centers — at    least   Methodism   is    not, 
and  we  have  not  observed   any  of  our  sister  churches 
outstripping   us  to  any  degree.     This   remarkable   suc- 
cess  in  mission  work  in  England  is  due  to  the  splendid  equip- 
ment provided  by  our  Church  there,  and  which  is  wholly  lacking 
here.     We  refer  particularly  to  the  body  of  workers  called  local 
preachers,  who  in  English  Wesleyanism  are  a  most  important  fac- 
tor.    There,  there  are  ten    local  preachers    to  one    in  America. 
They  are  trained  in  public  address  and  in  personal  work.    The 
Church  has  a  fund  with  which  to  supplement  the  regular  income 
of  these  local  preachers,  who  stand  ready  to  respond  to  any  call 
from  the  mission  superintendent  or  circuit  preacher.     It  is  thus 
that  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  great  Manchester  stronghold,  is  enabled  to 
utilize  scores  of  trained  assistants  who  attend  him  upon  great  pub- 
Jic  demonstrations.     Bands  of  men  will  thus  draw  toward  the  great 


central  mission  fioni  diffeicnt  points  of  the  compass,  possibly 
employing  methods  we  would  spurn  to  attract  the  reeling,  jeering 
crowd  and  steer  them  to  the  common  center,  where,  as  late  as  mid- 
niglit  and  after,  mighty  efforts  are  employed  to  save  the  lost. 

"With  us  such  methods  seem  almost  impossible.  We  have  few 
local  preachers,  and  these  are  mostly  in  the  rural  districts.  We 
are  not  raising  up  a  body  of  laymen  to  become  workers,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  minister,  with  possibly  an  assistant  or  a  deacon- 
ess, stands  alone  in  the  seething  current.  We  throw  the  poor  and 
the  outcast  a  crumb,  but  as  to  giving  and  feeding  them  with  the 
best  we  have — we  have  hardly  gotten  that  far.  As  President 
Crawford  says,  we  rig  up  our  empty  storeroom  with  .some  cheap 
furniture  and  a  few  coal-oil  lamps,  and  from  beginning  to  end  the 
whole  effort  is  second-hand — a  sort  of  'rummage  '  service,  and  as 
such  is  considered  by  those  sought.  Some  good  is,  indeed,  ac- 
complished, but  nothing  commensurate  with  our  opportunity  and 
obligation. 

"The  idea  in  England  is  to  centralize  ;  the  American  practise  is 
to  scatter.  We  consequently  have  numerous  little  storerooms 
around  tlie  corner,  while  English  Methodism  is  famous  for  its 
missions.  London  is  even  now  pouring  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  into  mission-building.  The  brightest,  the  strongest,  the 
most  promising  men  are  placed  at  the  head  of  its  missions,  and 
the  greatest,  most  fruitful  work  accomplished  by  tlie  Wesleyan 
Church  is  by  tlie  men  in  these  great  centers.  In  many  of  our 
American  cities  the  fatal  error  is  persisted  in  of  holding  onto 
great  down-town  ciiurches  that  once  were  strong  social  and  re- 
ligious centers,  but  now  have  largely  diminished  in  influence  by 
an  exodus  of  chief  members  to  the  suburbs.  The  regular  routine 
of  preaching,  Sunday-school  session,  and  class-meeting  is  main- 
tained in  a  formal  and  often  desultory  manner.  If  the  suggestion 
should  be  made  to  sell  out,  or  unite  forces  with  some  sister  church, 
a  like  struggler  in  tlie  battle,  a  storm  of  protest  would  arise  from 


From  "  The  Methodist  Recorder,"  Loudon. 

PROPOSED    WESLEYAN    CONNEXIONAL   BUILDING    IN    LONDON. 

This  building,  in  sight  of  Westminster  Abbey,  will,  when  completed,  be  used  as  a  great 
city-mission  center. 

a  sufficient  number  of  the  older  members,  upon  whom  tradition 
seems  to  have  a  firmer  hold  than  a  real  desire  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  redemption. 

"As  long  as  this  condition  exists  in  our  cities,  and  these  once 
great  churches  whose  valuation  financially  reaches,  in  some  cases, 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  persist  in  continuing  the 
form  of  service  in  these  edifices  for  their  own  religious  gratifica- 
tion, so  long  will  the  problem  of  city  evangelization  remain  un- 
solved. We  are  not  including  all  down-town  churches  in  this  class.. 
There  are  some  which  have  a  mission  along  the  old  lines,  and 
against  these  we  have  no  word  of  criticism.  Our  contention  is 
that  there  should  be  in  the  heart  of  every  city,  even,  if  necessary, 
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at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  their  down-town  churches  wliose  glory 
has  departed,  a  great  life-saving  station  with  its  institutional  fea- 
tures, its  score  or  more  of  workers,  its  numerous  departments  and 
arrangements  to  reach  and  affect  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the 
unchurched — a  center  about  which  shall  gather  the  church  life  of 
that  city,  to  be  the  source  and  receptacle  of  the  finest  and  largest 
inspiration  the  Church  is  capable  of  giving  and  holding.  The 
term  'mission  '  must  be  exalted.  And  until  our  beloved  Methodism 
establishes  these  great  life-saving  centers,  where  the  downtrodden, 
the  lost,  the  forsaken  and  outcast  of  the  cities'  thousands  can  seek 
and  find,  and  even  be  led  to  a  haven  of  refuge,  she  will  not  come 
into  htr  own.  Nor  will  she  measure  up  to  her  full  stature  in 
Chris".  Jesus." 


A  CHRISTIAN'S  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE 
THEATER 

MO.S  r  of  the  exprest  opposition  to  the  theater  from  people  of 
the  Church  has  failed  to  carry  full  weight  because  of  one  sen- 
tence almost  always  present — "Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience."  A  writer  in  The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston), 
who  signs  himself  "An  Inquirer,"  claims  "personal  experience" 
as  an  asset  in  his  opposition,  and  his  revelations  have  interest  if 
they  do  not  in  all  cases  bring  convictions  similar  to  his  own.  He 
asserts  that  during  his  whole  life  he  has,  upon  principle,  "opposed 
the  theater  as  an  institution,"  and  that  his  position  was  supported 
by  all  that  he  could  learn  of  it.  Vet  when  a  few  years  ago  he  be- 
gan to  "recognize  a  decided  change  of  sentiment  among  Christian 
people,"  and  theater  attendance  became  greatly  on  the  increase, 
he  heard  it  claimed  that  "the  old  arguments  did  not  apply;  that 
'a  new  movement  *  had  begun  ;  that  there  was  a  distinct  and  grow- 
ing 'upward  tendency'  in  the  theater  which  should  be  fostered  and 
not  frowned  upon  by  a  hostile  church."  He  was  moved  to  action 
by  his  boy,  who  "returned  from  .school  one  day  with  the  announce- 
ment that  his  teacher  wished  him  to  attend  one  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  which  he  was  studying  in  his  English  course."  We 
quote  his  words  : 

"After  earnest  prayer  my  wife  and  I  decided  to  climb  over  the 
fence  and  have  a  look  at  this  thing  for  ourselves.  We  resolved  to 
study  the  actual  conditions  as  they  existed,  by  attending  representa- 
tive plays.  At  lirst  we  were  attracted  ;  then  repelled.  We  saw 
several  unobjectionable  plays  and  then  others  which  were  more  or 
less  tainted  with  evil.  So  we  dropt  thewhole  thing  in  dismay  for 
a  few  months.  But  then  tried  it  again.  There  was  much  that  was 
fa.scinating  and  helpful.  But  too  often  something,  perhaps  only 
a  slight  thing,  would  clash  with  our  ideas  of  right,  and  would  leave 
us  dissatisfied.  We  were  often  unaccountably  deprest  after  going 
to  the  theater  without  apparent  immediate  cause.  We  would  attrib- 
ute this  as  a  possible  result  of  our  early  training.  (Thank  God 
for  that  training.) 

"And  so  we  continued  to  sliidy  tlie  matter  valiantly.  We  saw 
many  of  the  leading  plays  and  operas,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
We  read  everytliing  that  we  could  find  upon  the  subject.  We 
talked  with  many  who  had  opinions.  We  interviewed  several 
prominent  actors.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  with  a  clergyman 
friend,  I  went  'behind  the  scenes.'  We  learned  a  good  deal.  We 
had  many  moments  when  we  abhorred  the  whole  thing,  and  were 
strongly  inclined  to  abandon  our  investigation. 

".Somehow,  we  were  usually  more  or  le.ss  heavy  at  heart  on  re- 
turning from  a  play.  The  sight  of  the  pure  and  good  faces,  for 
instance,  of  seme  Salvation-Army  lasses,  would  give  us  a  sort  of 
pang.  At  such  times  I  could  not  seem  to  feel  my  wonted  grip 
upon  my  Bible  or  ujjon  prayer.  The  old  hymns  did  not  stir  me 
quite  as  before.  Then  we  would  conclude  that  it  was  because  we 
were  trying  to  change  a  life  habit  and  that  we  were  a  wee  bit 
'morbid.'  So  we  woidd  start  again  and  use  more  caution  in  tlie 
selection  of  tlie  thoroughly  'good  '  play, 

"  It  seems  strange  now,  very  strange,  that  it  took  us  so  long  to 
find  out  (iod's  will.  We  prayed  and  i)rayed  about  the  matter  and 
were  deeply  conscientious,  so  we  thought.  I  suppose  that  one 
<lifficulty  had  intruder!  itself  in  our  search  for  the  wisest  course. 
We  were  unquestionably  rharmed  and  held  fast  by  certain  great 
a'ld   inanv  riMJlv  aflinir.iblc  lliinrs    tli.it    \\v  li.-id  srcn.     We  were 


now  not  impartial  students,  for  we  wanted  to  go,  and  realized  that 
it  was  going  to  cost  a  struggle  to  give  it  up.  It  was  to  us  a  very 
attractive  form  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  if  we  could  only 
avoid  certain  objectionable  features  that  stained  so  many  of  the 
plays,  and  this  it  still  seemed  possible  to  do. 

"And  so  we  found  ourselves  almost  irresistibly  dra\*n  toward  it 
again.  Specious  arguments  filled  our  minds  and  seemed  for  a 
time  plausible;  and  yet  I  would  .sometimes  say,  'It  seems  as  if  my 
feet  were  caught  in  a  net.'  (iod  was  patient  and  gentle  with  us, 
however.  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  his  leading.  We 
gradually  felt  ourselves  more  and  more  inclined  to  abandon  the 
venture  and  to  return  to  our  old  position.  Too  many  of  the  best 
plays  and  operas,  even  Shake.speare's,  were  streaked  here  and 
there  with  something  suggestive,  if  not  openly  and  boldly  vicious. 
No  argument  can  explain  this  fact  away.  Still  we  needed  some 
decisive  experience  that  would  be  wholly  convincing  and  forever 
settle  our  questioning." 

That  "decisive  experience  "  came  with  witnessing  a  perfoimance 
of  "The  Devil,"  the  play  by  the  Hungarian  Ferenc  Molnar,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  synopsis.  The  writer  .vent  to  hear  Mr. 
John  Craig,  an  actor,  address  the  Boston  Ministers'  Meeting. 
This  address  occurred  in  the  course  of  several  presented  to  this 
organization  bearing  the  message  from  other  professions  of  the 
kind  of  sermons  that  each  liked  to  hear.  Mr.  Craig,  of  course, 
spoke  for  the  actors.  "  He  made  a  pleasant  address,"  says  the 
writer,  "in  which  he  avoided  vital  issues  and  evaded  some  pointed 
questions  which  were  asked  him."  Whether  the  writer  takes  into 
account  the  differing  points  of  view  in  thus  judging  Mr.  Craig,  he 
at  least  shows  that  an  open  mind  on  his  part  followed  this  hearing, 
for  when  Mr.  Craig's  "work  and  the  play  in  which  he  was  then 
acting  were  extolled  by  one  of  the  ministers  whom  we  trust  and 
honor,"  and  the  audience  then  "were  all  advised  to  witness  the  per- 
formance," the  writer  and  his  wife  went  to  see  the  play.     We  read  : 

"Most  provicentially,  for  us,  the  play  was  simply  abominable, 
low,  suggestive,  immoral,  and  wholly  inexcusable.  There  was  no 
moral  and  I  can  not  see  how  any  possible  good  can  come  from  it. 
We  were  horrified.  The  tittering  of  the  afternoon  audience  (a 
respectable-looking  company),  the  evident  blindness  and  perverted 
moral  sense  of  both  actors  and  spectators,  distrest  us  beyond 
measure.  But  oh,  after  our  long  period  of  questioning  and  inde- 
cision, it  was  just  what  we  needed.  We  saw  the  danger  and  the 
subtletjf  of  the  theater  as  we  never  could  have  seen  it  in  a  better 
play.  It  shocked  us  that  noble  Christian  ministers  could  be  so 
beguiled  and  could  draw  others  after  them. 

"We  left  the  theater  in  silence  and  walked  up  Tremont  Street 
and  soon  found  ourselves  opposite  a  house  endeared  to  me  by 
most  sacred  recollections.  Many  years  ago  it  was  the  home  of  my 
godly  grandparents,  where  I  lived  during  the  first  years  of  my  life. 
As  a  child  I  had  there  received  from  my  beloved  and  faithful 
parents,  now  with  their  Lord,  my  first  impressions  of  Jesus,  my 
Savior,  and  his  salvation.  With  few  words,  after  an  earnest  prayer, 
we  took  hold  of  hands,  standing  by  the  old  homestead,  and  pledged 
ourselves  before  (iod  that  we  would  never  again  attend  the  public 
theater  until  a  revolution  had  changed  the  very  heart  of  society. 

"As  a  whole,  the  theater  is  bad,  bad,  bad,  through  and  through, 
and,  I  believe,  is  growing  worse.  The  perfectly  good  plays  are 
very  few  and  can  not  save  the  wreck.  The  infiuences  of  stage  life 
upon  those  employed  are  very  dreadful  and  I  fear  that  very  many, 
if  not  most  of  such,  are  sooner  or  later  corrupted.  One  of  the 
fearful  dangers  is  to  my  mind  the  ease  and  complacency  with 
which  good  people  can  learn  to  tolerate  grievous  departures  from 
a  New-Testament  standard  of  morality.  The  tendency  is  for  the 
moral  sense  to  become  perverted,  blinded.  'For  art's  .sake.'  posi- 
tively repulsive  immorality  is  quietly  ignored.  It  is  a  strange  and 
sad  sight,  far  too  common,  to  see  cultivated  and  intelligent  people 
sit  calmly  through  performances  that  ought  to  shock  the  moral 
.sen.se  of  their  inmost  soul.  No,  the  Church  must  let  the  theater 
alone.  Christians  must  'come  out  from  it  and  be  separate  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing.' 

"Our  investigation  is  over.  Our  study  is  completed.  It  h.as 
been  a  dangerous  experiment.  But  we  have  information  at  first 
hand,  we  know  whereof  we  speak.  We  shall  be  better  able  than 
ever  to  warn  and  advise.  It  will  enable  us  to  avoid  with  increased 
i-mnict  ion  iiH  '  I  lordiT-l  inr  '  practises." 
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GOSSIP   DRAMATICALLY   INDICTED 

OE\'Kl\Al,  years  ago  Mr.  James  Hiiiieker  remarked  in  effect 
»--^  that  he  would  not  believe  the  New-Vork  public  to  possess  dis- 
criminating taste  in  the  drama  until  it  should  accept  such  plays  as 
Heijermann's  "  The  Good  Hope  " 
and  Echegeray's  "El  Clran  Gali- 
oto."  At  the  time  the  remark 
was  made  both  plays  had  knocked 
timidly  lor  admission  at  the 
doors  of  our  theaters,  but  since 
then  Miss  Terry  has  produced 
"The  Good  Hope"  with  suc- 
cess, and  now  Mr.  William 
Faversham  brings  forward  the 
Spanish  play.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, under  a  title  that  conveys 
more  accurately  the  main  theme 
of  the  play.  "The  World  and 
His  Wife"  is  a  study  of  the 
tragic  effect  of  malicious  gossip 
upon  the  lives  of  innocent  people. 
Mr.  Winter  starts  his  review  of 
the  play  in  The  Tribune  (New 
York)  with  a  little  homily  on 
tale-bearing.     Thus : 

"That  great  actor  and  noble 
person  Edwin  Booth  often  re- 
peated, with  emphatic  approba- 
tion, a  moral  rime  that  he  had 
somewhere  read,  declaring  that 

If  for  a  tranquil  mind  you  seek 

These  things  observe  with  care  : 
Of  whom    you  speak,  to   whom   you 
speak, 

XnAhcm.,  and  when,  and  where. 


WILLIAM   FAVERSHAM 


Appearing  successfully  in  a  play  that  "shows  the  tragic  effect  of 
malicious  gossip." 


"The  play  called  'The  World 
and  His  Wife,'  which  was  presented  last  night,  at  Daly's  Thea- 
ter, by  Mr.  William  Faversham  and  his  company,  illustrates  and 
enforces  the  wisdom  of  that  precept. 

"The  custom  of  tattle  is  widely  prevalent. 

"  Most  persons  speak  freely  about  others,  and,  as  a  well-known 
proverb  asserts,  'the  absent  are  always  wrong.' 

"There  is,  probably,  no  individual  extant,  in  any  community, 
who  would  not  be  astonished  if  suddenly  supplied  with  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  personal  remarks  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

"Women,  in  particular,  have  the  habit  of  using  superlative  epi- 
thets, in  their  dissemination  of  gossip,  tho  there  are  gossips  also 
of  the  male  se.x :  while  detraction  of  the  absent  is  as  customary 
with  men  as  with  women. 

"In  this  play  the  principal  characters  are  a  husband,  liis  wife, 
and  one  of  their  friends,  a  young  man  to  whom  both  of  them  are 
attached  and  who  enjoys  an  irreproachable  intimacy  with  them, 
until  that  friendship  is  marred  by  the  evil  tongues  of  meddlesome, 
invidious  comment. 

"The  basis  of  the  action  is  deftly  laid  in  an  excellent  opening 
act,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  principals  and  their  insidious 
detractors  are  clearly  revealed  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken 
and  inspire  sympathy  and  curiosity. 

"Then  comes  an  episode  in  which  the  husband  is  gradually 
made  jealous  and  at  length  is  confirmed  in  his  jealousy  by  com- 
mon and  transparent  expedients. 

"  Up  to  the  end  of  act  second,  however,  the  movement  is  skilfully 
sustained,  action  and  dialog  being  interblended  with  fine  effect. 

"  In  the  closing  act  the  situation  becomes  artificial  to  the  ex- 
tent of  gross  improbability,  everj'body  acting  at  cross  purposes 
and  nobody  being  allowed  to  explain  anything. 

"At  the  end  the  husband  has  been  mortally  wounded  in  a 
duel  with  an  adversary  of  whom  much  is  said  and  nothing  shown, 
while  the  wife  and  the  friend  are  literally  driven  into  each  other's 


arms  by  the  bull-headed   persistency  of   slander  and  a  stupidly 
perverse  wit." 

Mr.  Eaton  suggests  in  his  article  in  TIte  Sun  (New  York)  that 
"this  drama  begins  with  a  feint  in  the  direction  of  the  'Paolo  and 
Francesca' and  then  makes  a  sudden  shift  toward  the  'Othello' 

subject."  But  the  story,  it  is  as- 
serted, "is  subservient  to  neither, 
for  the  dramatist  has  a  fancy  of 
liis  own  and  he  develops  his 
tliematic  matter  in  an  ingenious 
and  unquestionably  interesting 
manner."     He  remarks  further: 

"'Tlie  World  and  His  Wife  '  is 
one  of  the  strong  and  realistic 
plays  of  this  season.  It  deals 
with  genuine  human  emotions, 
called  into  action  by  motives  per- 
fectly comprehensible.  There  is 
not  a  moment  of  obscurity  in  the 
play,  not  an  instant  of  heaviness. 
Neither  is  there  any  overaccentu- 
ation,  tho  this  was  made  to  seem 
to  be  not  the  case  in  some  in- 
stances last  night  by  uncertainty 
in  the  employment  of  dynamic 
gradations  in  the  acting. 

"  Yet  on  the  whole  the  play  was 
most  excellently  acted.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  one-  or  two-part 
play.  There  are  three  good  parts 
in  it,  the  husband,  the  wife,  and 
the  youth,  and  the  brother  is 
second  to  these  in  excellence  only 
by  reason  of  its  unsympathetic 
nature.  But  the  secondary  roles 
are  well  made,  and  each  of  them 
has  interest. 

"  Mr.   Faversham  finds  in  Don 
Ernesto,  the  youth,  a  part  thor- 
oughly suited  to  his  equipment.     He  acted  it  last  night  with  sin- 
cerity, with  vigor,  with  judgment,  and  with  almost  unerring  effect." 


LITERARY  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  SOUTH 

''  I  ^HE  present  literary  tendency  in  the  Southern  States  is  away 
-^  from  the  short  story  to  the  long  novel,  says  Mr.  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  The  South  as  a  productive  literary  field  is  enlar- 
ging its  purview  as  well  as  its  literary  form,  this  writer  points  out. 
When  the  short  story  arose  under  the  influence  of  Poe,  and  devel- 
oped after  the  close  of  the  war,  it  confined  itself  within  a  certain 
provincialism  of  theme.  Sectional  types  were  exploited  and,  in- 
deed, still  are  the  main  matter  of  Southern  writers,  tho  signs  are 
apparent  of  a  wider  outlook.  Aside  from  the  writing  of  history, 
it  is  Mr.  Page's  opinion,  exprest  to  an  interviewer  for  the  New 
York  Times  (October  31),  that  "  Southern  women  are  doing  rather 
more  and  better  literary  work  than  our  men."  He  instances  Prin- 
cess Troubetskoy,  Mary  S.  Johnston,  Ellen  Glasgow,  and  the  poet 
Mrs.  Olive  Dargan.  He  speaks  thus  more  fully  on  the  points 
noted  : 

"The  latest  development  of  the  Southern  short  story  was  due,  I 
think,  to  the  work  of  Dr.  George  W.  Bagbee.  He  died  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  but  his  influence  is  still  felt  ainong  us. 
He  was  the  first  of  our  writers  to  treat  his  subjects  realistically, 
the  first  to  write  intimately  of  Virginia  life.  From  his  influence 
have  been  developed  such  writers  as  James  Lane  Allen  and  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  in  Kentucky,  Cable  in  Louisiana,  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
in  Georgia. 

"Most  of  our  work-in  this  present  period  has  been  the  portrayal 
of  life  as  it  is  characteristically  found  in  the  different  sections  of 
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the  South.  We  have  been  painting  the  Virginian,  the  Louisianian, 
the  Kentuckian,  the  Georgian,  as  he  actually  exists  to-day  or  as 
we  believe  him  to  have  been  in  the  past.  With  the  growth  of  the 
long  novel  in  contradistinction  to  the  short  story  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  further  development — the  portrayal  of  a  humanity  which 
is  not  restricted  to  a  sectional  canvas,  not  given  up  to  a  study  of 
mere  personal  types. 

"  I  have  had  something  of  this  sort  in  my  mind  in  my  present 
novel,  'John  Marvel,  Assistant,"  the  serial  publication  of  wiiich 
will  begin  in  the  January  number  of  Scribner's  Maf^aziue.  Here- 
tofore my  work  in  fiction  has  been  occupied  with  the  portrayal  of 
\irginian  life  and  character.  That  has  been  my  theme.  In  my 
new  novel,  however,  the  setting  I  have  chosen,  altho  still  X'irginian, 
is  not  what  you  might  call  sectional  or  local.  It  is  primarily  a 
love-story,  but  a  love-story  interwoven  with  the  sterner  questions 
of  the  day,  which  are  rife  just  now  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

"In  my  novel  a  young  clergyman  and  an  idealistic  Jew 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  effort  to  uplift  humanity,  and  in 
it,  also,  I  aim  to  voice  the  protest  of  the  great  educated  classes 
against  the  encroachments  and  tyrannies  of  the  two  forces  between 
which  they  stand — capital  and  labor.  It  is  to  the  treatment  of 
subjects  of  this  kind  that  the  fiction  of  the  day  is  undoubtedly 
tending,  which  marks  a  new  era  in  the  evolution  of  the  American 
novel,  .South *as  well  as  North." 


STARTING  A  REVIEW 

TV  TAGAZINE.S  are  started  every  wceic  or  thereabouts,  and  their 
■^  '  ■*-  inception  is  always  a  matter  of  wonder.  Their  demise,  it 
may  be  said,  is  not  so  open  to  conjecture.  Lady  Randolph  Church- 
ill tells  in  her  recently  published  "Reminiscences"  how  she  came 
to  start  The  Anglo-Saxon  Review.  Its  primary  motive  was  her 
want  of  occupation,  she  tells  us,  after  the  close  of  her  strenuous 
public  life  following  the  death  of  Lord  Randolph.  Her  principal 
coadjutor  was  Mrs.  Craigie.  So  the  story  of  the  review  has  inter- 
est for  .Americans  as  being  the  work  of  two  of  their  countrywomen. 
Lady  Randolph  tells  of  her  bewilderment  at  tlie  conflicting  advice 
and  suggestions  she  received.     We  read  : 

"'Why  don't  you  have  articles  in  three  languages?'  said  one. 
'Timt  would  damn  it  at  once,'  said  another.  'Mind  you  have  some- 
thing startling  in  the  first  number,  "New  Ideas  on  PVee  Love"  or 
".Side-lights  on  Royal  Courts."'  'Be  lofty  in  your  ambitions;  set 
up  a  poetical  standard  to  the  literary  world. '  'Why  not  get  a  poem 
from  the  I'oet  Laureate  ? '     'Or  an  essay  on  bimetalism  from  Mr. 


Henry  Ciiaplin."  'Aim  at  a  glorified  "Yellow  IJook  "  ;  that's  the 
thing  ! '  How  amusing  it  all  was  !  Then  the  title.  Many  were 
offered,  from  '  The  Xeiu  Anthology''  to  '  The  Mentor  of  May  fair .' 
.Sir  Kdgar  \'incent,  whose  classical  and  literary  education  is  backed 
by  the  most  admirable  common  sense,  suggested  'Anglo-Saxon." 
I  thought  the  name  most  apt,  and  was  enchanted.  '  The  Anglo- 
.Saxon' — how  simple  !  It  sounded  strong,  sensible,  and  solid.  Of 
course  the  moment  I  had  settled  on  the  name,  some  obscure  man 


■•■r,..,..         i:.     I     ..     rr,,;,.,.,,  ^. ,..,,•.  ■■     J.,h..  I...,r |..i.)r ,  N  .•  W   4  ■ -.  I. 

THK    NORTHERN    SKY. 

l'°rom  a  paintinK  by  i'aul  DuiiKherty. 

It  "suggests  the  tremendous  speed  of  a  liii)^  biHow  hurled  at  a  towering  tock-tn iss 

with  the  fury  of  the  wliole  ocean  buliind  it." 


Cop5rl(;hl«ii  by  Elliott  h  Frr,  London. 

MRS.    CRAIGIE.  LADY   RANDOLPH   CHURCHILL. 

The  two  American  women  who  brought  out  The  Anglo-Saxon  Review. 

claimed  it  as  being  registered  for  his  still  more  obscure  paper  or 
magazine.  It  seemed  as  difficult  to  find  an  unappropriated  title  as 
tho  I  were  naming  a  race-horse  instead  of  a  book.  However,  I 
found  that  adding  the  word 'Review  '  made  it  quite  safe.  I  had 
endless  consultations  with  my  literary  friends,  and  received  valu- 
able information  from  Mr.  John  Morley  and  the  late  Mr.  Knowles 
of  'J'he  A'ineteenth  Century  as  to  the  financial  part  of  the  under- 
taking. I  gave  a  luncheon-party  to  introduce  'Maggie'  as  the 
Rei'ieiv  was  affectionately  called  by  some  of  my  friends.  The 
book  in  its  gorgeous  cover,  the  replica  of  Thevet's  '  \'ie  des 
Homines  Illtistres,'  which  was  executed  about  1604  for  James  I., 
presented  a  brave  appearance.  If  I  could  only  insure  that  its 
'ramage  se  rapporta  a  son  plumage  *  [contents  harmonized  with  its 

dress]  I  felt  I   might  indeed  claim  to  have  produced  a 

phenix." 

A  little  later  Lady  Randolph  pays  this  tribute  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Craigie  : 

"On  looking  back  at  the  early  period  of  The  Review 
I  often  wonder  how  I  should  have  succeeded  without 
Pearl  Craigie's  intelligent  help  and  advice.  A  woman 
of  great  sympathies,  her  unselfishness  was  realized  by  all 
who  ever  came  in  contact  with  her,  and  her  valuable 
time  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  she  could 
help.  It  is  not  for  me  here  to  dwell  on  her  literary  gifts, 
her  works  sjjeak  for  themselves.  A  brilliant  and  clever 
conversationalist,  she  could  hold  her  own  with  all  man- 
ner of  men,  and  yet,  in  the  more  frivolous  company  which 
she  often  frequented  and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  she  never 
talked  over  people's  heads.  She  had  the  art  of  draw- 
ing every  one  out  and  making  them  appear  at  their  best, 
so  different  to  some  clever  women  writers  1  have  met. 
1  recall  a  luncheon-party  being  wrecked  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  well-known  authoress,  who  persistently  di- 
rected the  conversation  on  her  own  subjects,  which  were 
as  erudite  and  i)edantic  as  they  were  uncongenial  to  the 
rest  of  the  company 

"  In  the  preface  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  last  book  Mr.  Choate 
says:  'In  her  brief  day  and  generation  she  contributed 
much  by  her  charming  intellectual  productions  to  the 
entertainment  and  enjoyment  of  hosts  of  English  and 
.American  readers,  who  deeply  lament  her   early  death. 
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and  in  whose  affections  she  will  hold  <i  permanent  place."  When 
one  remembers  that  Georg^e  Eliot  In-i^an  to  make  a  g;reat  name 
for  herself  only  at  the  age  at  which  my  poor  friend's  short  life 
came  to  a  close,  it  is  possible  to  prophesy  that,  had  she  lived, 
she  would  have  achieved  a  still  greater  name  and  fame  for  her- 
self. It  would  have  been  a  pity  if  the  'John  Oliver  Hobbes" 
generation  had  allowed  posterity  to  forget  her  brilliant  gifts  as  a 
writer  and  her  noble  qualities  as  a  woman  and  a  friend. 
1  am  glad  to  think  I  have  been  instrumental,  with  others 
of  her  friends,  in  getting  up  a  lilting  memorial  to  her. 
A  portrait  medallion  is  now  placed  in  I'niversity  College 
in  London,  where  she  studied,  and  a  scholarship  is  to 
be  given  annually  in  England.  The  same  scheme  has 
been  adopted  in  the  I'nited  States." 


A  PAINTER  OF  THE  SEA 

PAINTERS  who  have  chosen  the  sea  as  the  subject 
for  their  art  have  seldom  viewed  it  with  detach- 
ment.    There  has  almost  uniformly  been  "  a  direct  human 
interest  maintained  between  the  artist  and  the  ocean." 
says  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Rockwell.    This  declaration  is  made, 
however,    to   emphasize  the  opposite    trait  in   a   young 
American  painter,  Mr.  Paul  Dougherty,  whose  pictures 
have  lately  claimed  uncommonly  wide    and    approving 
consideration.     His 'point  of  view   is  that  of  an  inter- 
preter of  the  ocean's  "moods  in  storm,  in  restlessness 
after  storm,   in  mystical  beauty  of    moonlight,   in  vast 
spaces  and  aerial  infinities."     So  much  has  this  painter 
achieved  unity  of  effect  in  dealing  with  these  aspects  of 
the  sea  that,  in  the  words  of  the  critic  we  are  quoting, 
"his  marines  are  Homeric  in  their  simplicity  and  in  ele- 
mentary strength."     His  temperament  being  serious,   grave,   and 
intense,  he  is  impelled  "to  depict  opposition  and  conflict  wherein 
giant  waves  fight  for  mastery  far  out  at  sea,  or,  along  shore,  .strive 
with  the  strength  of  watery  legion  behind  them  to   battle  cease- 
lessly with  lofty  precipices  and  rock  fortresses."     In  spite  of  the 


fact  that  no  jierson  or  thing  of  human  interest  is  seen  in  these 
marines,  yet,  as  we  are  told,  "there  is  an  intense  human  interest 
underlying  every  inch  of  canvas  ;  in  these  rages  of  the  waves  there 
is  conveyed  a  suggestion  of  the  conflict  that  perplexes  humanity; 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  mythological  Promeiheus  bound  to  a  rock — 
the  ever-present  chafing  against  the  fate  that  limits  and  foredooms 


Collection  of  Mr.  Kugo  R:.-ijin^er.     Courtesy  of  '*  The  InterDatioiial  Studio." 
THE   CLEFT. 

From  a  painting  by  Paul  Dougherty. 
Showing  a  billow  which  "  has  smashed  its  way  far  up  into  a  rock-bound 
crevice." 


lesy  of  "  The  Internation 


BLACK    WAVE. 

I'rom  a  painting  by  Paul  Dougherty. 
Representing  "the  dynamics  of  ocean  currents." 

all  human  effort."  As  to  aims  and  methods,  the  writer  asserts  in 
T/te  International  Studio  (November)  that  Mr.  Dougherty  has 
no  theories  exprest  or  implied.     We  read  : 

"  In  his  sketches  he  is  guided  by  the  'big  facts,'  as  he  says ;  in 
liis  studio  these  facts  are  developed.  The  entire  scene  that  he 
v.ould  depict  is  pictured  in  his  mind,  both  in  detail  and  in  mass, 
and  a  picture  once  started  grows  with  but  few  changes.  Never 
anecdotal,  he  is  always  picturesque.  His  imagination  and  reserved 
power  preserve  him  from  being  melodramatic  where  an  artist  of 
anything  but  the  first  rank  would  be  bombastic  or  banal.  Mere 
senliment  is  far  from  his  nature  and  subtlety  is  anathema,  for 
he  sizes  his  facts  and  imbues  them  with  poetic  or  romantic 
charm. 

"  Besides  grasping  great  truths  of  sea  and  shore,  he  presents  these 
truths  with  suavity  and  beauty  of  technic.  Mere  surface  does  not 
content  him.  He  would  in  rock  representation  show  compactness 
and  texture  so  clearly  that  its  geological  history  may  be  read  by  a 
scientist.  He  would  in  ocean  convey  a  profound  impression  of  its 
depth,  its  latent  cruelty,  and  its  almost  resistless  and  rhythmic 
power  of  wave.  In  his 'Northern  Sky  '  he  does  not  simply  indi- 
cate, but  powerfully  suggests,  the  tremendous  speed  of  a  huge 
billow  hurled  at  a  towering  rock-mass  with  the  fury  of  the  whole 
ocean  behind  it.  Here  are  given  perpetual  onset  and  perpetual 
repulse. 

"Perhaps  more  wave  history  is  told  in  'The  Cleft,'  where 
a  billow  has  smashed  its  way  far  up  into  a  rock-bound  crevice ; 
the  surge  has  been  beaten  into  foam  by  its  first  impact,  and  flecks 
of  froth  on  the  surface  reveal  the  deeps  below.  'The  Twisted 
Ledge  '  is  a  study  in  perspective  of  rock  forms. 

"An  example  of  a  harsh  combat  of  elements  far  out  at  sea  is 
'The  Black  Wave,'  where  he  represents  the  dynamics  of  ocean 
currents.  Lines  on  the  summit  of  waves  converge  to  a  point  and, 
by  a  strange  law  of  the  sea,  this  is  lifted  into  a  mighty  pyramidal 
crest,  which  leaps  upward  only  to  meet  an  antagonist  worthy  of  it 
in  a  fierce  gale.  A  gusty  buffet  whisks  off  the  bastions  of  the 
watery  fortress  and  dissolves  it  into  disappearing  mist.  Probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  impressionism  by  the  artist  is  'Sun  and 
Storm,'  sent  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Evans  to  the  Corcoran  Gallery.  There 
is  a  huge  mass  of  rock  that  might  have  been  the  home  of  Caliban ; 
it  might  have  been  run  molten  from  a  volcano  out  to  sea,  formless, 
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huge,  and  crushing,  while  over  it  is  the  softest  and  most  elusive 
air  in  which  float  evanescent  and  sinuous  mist  forms." 

The  painter  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1S77  and  first  turned  liis 
face  in  the  direction  of  the  law.  Not  long  after  being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  however,  he  abandoned  this  to  follow  a  career  in  art. 
"His  strength  and  romantic  charm  in  painting  are  strictly  gifts," 
it  is  asserted,  "for  he  has  had  no  teacher  to  lean  upon  in  the  forma- 
tion of  his  style."  He  has  pursued  his  study  in  Europe  and  gained 
recognition  in  several  of  the  art  centers  there.  The  writer 
concludes : 

"  He  has  finished  his  second  period  of  development  and  is  enter- 
ing the  period  of  originality  and  power.  Having  grown  early 
along  the  line  of  clarity  of  tone,  light,  and  atmosphere,  he  is  be- 
coming more  suave  in  presentation,  more  poetic  in  imagination, 
more  teader  and  sympathetic.  In  his  second  period  he  was  open 
to  tiie  charge  of  being  too  felicitous  with  his  technic,  too  reckless 
with  his  riches,  and  more  imaginative  than  correct.  Of  the  latter 
there  is  great  doubt,  for  his  drawing  has  been  admirable ;  his 
gamut  of  tones  is  wider,  stronger,  and  clearer  than  that  of  any 
other  marine  painter,  and  it  may  confidently  be  e.xpected  that  ere 
long  he  will  be  acclaimed  the  best  painter  of  the  true  marine  in 
America." 


JOURNALISM  IN  PERSIA 

PERSIA  is  perhaps  the  only  country  where  fortunes  are  cheer- 
fully squandered  in  newspapers ;  elsewhere,  for  the  most 
part,  there  is  at  least  the  lure  of  commercial  success  to  incite  the 
investor.  This  is  one  of  the  exotic  phases  of  newspaperdom  that 
a  writer  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  named  Marylie  Markovitch,  sets 
before  us.     Thus  : 

"In  Europe  the  founding  of  a  newspaper  is  a  commercial  ven- 
ture. Politics  are  all  right,  but  money  is  better.  Not  so  in  Per- 
sia. .  .  .  Foreigners  have  remarked  that  a  Persian  paper  appears 
only  to  disappear.  This  is  natural,  for  the  object  of  a  journalistic 
enterprise  is  not  to  make  money,  but  to  make  liberal  ideas  known. 
The  paper  is  a  means  of  propaganda.  The  founder  of  a  news- 
paper never  expects  to  fill  his  pockets  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expects 
to  empty  them.  It  often  liappens  that  several  friends  get  together 
for  the  purpose  of  spending  their  fortunes  for  a  cominon  idea. 
They  sacrifice  everything  for  this  idea,  and  when  the  money-bag 
is  empty  they  separate,  satisfied  if  they  have  attained  a  small  part 
of  their  object,  .  .  .  and  leave  room  for  others." 

The  silence  and  contemplative  calm  of  the  East  is  being  rapidly 
broken  in  upon  by  new  journals;  in  :<;o6  there  were  four  papers 
published  in  Persia,  while  to-day  there  are  more  than  twenty-five. 
The  character  of  the  press  has  changed  too  ;  it  has  become  more 
liberal.  For  until  recently  "freedom  of  the  press  was  unknown, 
and  any  liberal  expression  either  by  words  or  action  was  considered 
a  crime  of  lese-majesty." 

The  author  explains  that  under  such  conditions  papers  had  to 
be  one  of  two  things  :  either  purely  scientific,  such  as  the  EttelA 
(Information),  literary  publications  being  unheard  of,  or  else  offi- 
cial organs  of  the  court,  such  as  the  Iran,  which  was  "a  mere  echo 
of  doings  at  the  Palace,  utterly  devoid  of  ideas,  even  tho  the  Shah 
Nasreddin  deigned  to  collaborate  once  in  a  while."  lioth  these 
papers  were  founded  by  Sany-ed-Dowlet,  "a  member  of  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society,  and  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  great 
culture."  Through  the  J-ltleld  he  made  his  countrymen  acquainted 
with  the  inventions  and  scientific  progress  of  the  Occident.  He 
also  organized  a  translation  bureau  where  the  masterpieces  of 
Occidental  literature  were  made  accessible  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Persian  Lion.  Several  years  ago,  it  is  said,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  a  Frenchman  to  establish  a  liberal  paper,  but  the  authorities 
immediately  forbade  its  publication. 

"But  how  the  times  have  changed!"  exclaims  Mr.  Markovitch. 
"What  would  Nasreddin  and  his  counselors  say  if  they  saw  papers 
such  as  the  Jfabl-oZ-.'ifatin  or  the  ^our  Israjilf    Our  Persian  col- 


leagues have  not  absolute  freedom,  of  course,  but  on  the  whole 
Persian  journalism  profits  by  a  tolerance  which  foretells  a  great 
future."  But  most  of  all,  he  goes  on  to  say,  public  opinion  has 
changed.  "  For  nothing  changes  a  people  so  as  the  existence  of  a 
newspaper.     Persians  have  not  escaped  this  law." 

"The  Persian  press  is  essentially  political.  The  best  known 
paper  is  the  Medjliis  (The  Parliament),  an  official  organ  of  the 
country,  containing  telegraphic  messages  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  A  paper  with  a  circulation  of  4,000  copies  is  the  Habl-ol- 
J/a///t  {The  Powerful  Bond).  "  Its  tendencies  are  rather  pessi- 
mistic ;  yet  by  continually  warning  its  readers  to  beware  of  Russian 
and  English  influence,  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  awakened  the 
national  and  patriotic  feeling."  The  XadayS  I'atati  (The  Cry  of 
the  Country)  has  suggested  many  reforms,  which,  however,  have 
fallen  through.  The  most  interesting  were  the  proposals  of  a 
national  bank  and  the  distribution  of  land  among  the  poor.  The 
first  was  to  be  accomplished  through  a  general  effort — the  women, 
for  instance,  were  to  have  given  all  their  jewels  and  ornaments  to 
the  treasury.  This  they  readily  agreed  to  do,  for  Persian  women 
take  more  interest  in  the  political  advancement  of  their  country 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Many  women  have  demanded  more 
liberal  instruction  and  not  a  few  write  for  the  papers.     We  read  : 

In  publishing  verses  written  l:)y  a  woman  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  Parliament,  the  editor  of  the  yfadjelle-Esteblad  adds:  'I 
know  with  what  pleasure  the  Constitutionals  will  read  these  verses. 
Yes,  our  women  are  now  working  as  zealously  as  our  men,  and,  at 
the  present  moment,  two-thirds  of  the  women  of  the  capital  are 
willing  to  risk  anything  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution.' " 

Persia  has  many  reviews,  says  the  author,  but  even  in  this  field 
"the  Persian  can  not  leave  politics  out.  Persia  is  waking  up  to 
life,  and  political  organization  is  the  all-absorbing  thought,  each 
person  considering  it  a  duty  to  bring  his  stone  to  the  national  edi- 
fice. While,  therefore,  a  review  in  Flurope  is  literary,  scientific, 
or  philosophical,  in  Persia  it  contains  nothing  but  political  papers 
with  a  few  humorous  and  literary  notes  attached.  The  most  widely 
read  and  most  important  of  these  publications  is  the  Sour  Jsrajil 
(The  Trumpet  of  Israfil).  The  cover,  showing  the  angel  Israfil 
blowing  his  trumpet  to  wake  the  dead,  is,  of  course,  symbolic. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  liberal  magazine.  The  words  '  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,'  adorn  the  title-page,  while  the  program  is 
very  advanced.  Supprest  again  and  again,  the  Sour  Israfil  has 
always  risen  victorious,  while  its  independent  spirit  has  never 
been  quenched." 

The  author  devotes  a  few  words  to  the  c/ial-na-iiie/t,  or  night 
papers : 

"A  form  of  journalism  known  only  in  Persia  is  the  chal-iia-iiieh. 
They  originated  with  the  liberal  movement,  at  a  time  when  politi- 
cal intolerance  threatened  the  lives  of  those  who  ventured  openly 
to  express  an  idea  of  reform  or  a  progressive  thought.  Prepared 
in  the  night  with  printer's  ink  on  gelatin,  they  were  scattered  in 
the  streets,  in  front  of  doorsteps,  slipt  into  the  bazaars,  even 
smuggled  into  the  mosques.  And,  in  the  morning,  upon  leaving 
their  houses  or  going  to  prayers  the  peaceable  citizens  had  only 
to  stoop  to  lay  in  a  provision  of  violent  articles  of  social,  and 
sometimes  even  revolutionary,  propaganda 

"As  long  .as  political  ideas  are  exprest,  the  form  is  of  little  im- 
portance. The  style  is  heavy  and  burdened  with  extracts  from  the 
Koran  ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  dailies — print  and  paper 
— leaves  room  for  great  improvement.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles the  press  fulfils  its  mi.ssion.  It  has  achieved  the  political 
education  of  the  Persian  jieople.  Those  who  were  ignorant  a  gen- 
eration ago  are  still  ignorant,  of  course,  i.e.,  they  know  no  more 
positive  facts  now  than  then,  yet  withal  an  enormous  change  has 
been  wrought  :  they  have  learned  to  think,  to  reflect,  to  discuss. 
Of  course  tiie  Persian  has  not  the  critical  mind  of  the  Fre^nch,  and 
authority  is  still  respected  and  obeyed,  but  not  out  of  fear,  igno- 
rance, or  inertia,  as  previously  ;  obedience  is  due  to  confidence  in 
the  men  nominated  by  election.  And  this  change  is,  in  itself, 
almost   a   revolution." — Translation   made  for  The    Lukk.arv 
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A  Wonderful  Pen 


A  Thumb  Pressure  Cleans  It 
A  Thumb  Pressure  Fills  It 
Filled  Anywhere — With  Any  Ink 


No  Parts  to  Unscrew 
No  Leaky  Joints 
No  Coaxing  to  Write 


ti-— — *"" 


The  Pen  With  the  \, 
Crescent -Filler 


An  empty  muzzle- loading  fountain  pen  with  the  ink  dropper  left  behind 
is  an  actual  calamity.  No  such  casualty  can  happen  with  Conklin's  Self- 
Filling  Fountain  Pen — the  pen  with  the  Crescent- Filler.  Wherever  you 
may  be — at  home  or  traveling — you  can  fill  the  Conklin  Pen  instantly 
by  simply  dipping  it  in  any  inkwell  and  pressing  the  Crescent- Filler. 

CONKLIN'S 

Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


can  also  be  cleaned  in  like  manner  by  dipping  it  in  water  and  pressing  the 
Crescent-P^iller   once    or   twice.       That's    only   part  of  the  convenience. 
Because  of  its  wonderful  feed  principle  the  Conklin  Pen  writes  smoothly 
and   without   hindrance  of  any  kind,   from  the  first  touch  of  the  pen  to 
paper  to  the  last  full  stop.      Carried  in  the  pocket  it  does  not  leak  or  sweat — a  trouble 
common  with  other  fountain  pens.      It  has  no  joints  to  work  loose — no  parts  to  un- 
screw or  get  lost. 

It  is  the  perfected  fountain  pen.  Used  the  world  over.  Finest  14-k  gold  pens,  made 
in  a  large  variety  of  different  points  with  varying  grades  of  flexibility  to  suit  all  hands, 
including  special  nibs  for  manifolding. 

Leading  dealers  ev^ery where  sell  the  Conklin.      Prices  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $15.00. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  COMPANY,  193  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wten  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A    BA.NKhU    COKNEK    UN     HIE    COURSE    KOK    THl.    sA\AS.\.\ll    C.KAM)    I'KlZh    K  AC  h ,  N  u\  .  26. 


A    KcjAU    in     nil.    AL1>    LOOKING    TOW  AK  U  ST.  M  AKCEL. 


MOTOR-TRIPS    AND    MOTOR-CARS 


THE  SAVANNAH  RACE  OF  NOVEMBER  26 

AvTOMOBiLE  papers  and  magazines 
await  with  interest  the  outcome  of  the 
Grand  Prize  race  at  Savannah  on  Nov.  26; 
this  is  true  of  foreign  papers  as  well  as 
American.  The  Car,  of  London  (Oct.  14), 
notes  as  one  reason  for  this  interest  "the 
protection  to  be  afforded  on  the  Savannah 
course  in  contrast  with  the  lack  of  the 
same  protection  on  the  Vanderbilt  course,  " 
and  adds  that  it  "has  always  been  more  or 
less  of  a  puzzle,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unin- 
itiated at  least,  why  the  speed  attained  in 
the  big  American  road  races  fell  so  far 
short  of  that  attained  abroad,  notably  in 
the  French  Grand  Prix."  Continuing  the 
subject.  The  Car  says: 

"Some  intimations  of  the  cause  at  the 
Vjottom  of  this  phenomenon  were  given  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Vanderbilt  race,  when 
a  number  of  the  European  drivers  declared 
that  never  again  would  they  take  part  in 
an  American  road  race  unless  the  course 
was  so  protected  as  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  spectators  invading  it.  The  ex- 
perience of  having  to  s])eed  their  cars 
through  a  living  line  of  pecjjjle,  at  the  risk 
not  only  of  killing  s(jme  one,  but  being 
killed  themselves,  was  one  which  they  did 
not  care  to  have  repeated.  It  was  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  news  that 
])ractically  the  entire  State  Militia  of 
Georgia  would  be  placed  at  the  disjjosal  (A 
the  A.  C.  A.  for  the  patrolling  of  the 
Savannah  course  would  be  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  these  drivers. 

"It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  same 
conditions  imder  which  the  European  dri- 
vers expect  to  lower  records  will  favor  the 
Ainerican  drivers,  who,  if  anything,  will 
benefit  more  than  the  ff)reigners  from  a 
jjcrfectly  dear  course.  Drivers  like  Lancia 
and  Jenatzy,  whose  life  may  be  said  to 
have  been  spent  racing  high-powered  cars 
along  tortuf)US  and  dangcnnis  roads,  would 
naturally  feel  less  nervousness  at  cleaving 
their  way  through  a  living  wall  of  people 
at  a  seventy-miles-an-hour  gait  than 
Vaughan  or  Christie,  or  Strang,  who  at 
best  have  h;id  only  a  limited  experience  in 
that  .sort  of  thing 

"On  this  Savannah  course  there  will  be 
no  cause  for  nervousness  of  any  kind,  we 
are  assured  by  the  A.  C  A.  in  a  charac- 
teristic <loc\nncnt.  In  addition,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  American  road 
racing,  the  entrants  will  be  given  four 
hours  f>f  daylight  in  which  to  take  j)ractise 
spins  each  day.  The  American  rlrivcr,  who 
in  the  past  had  been  c<jmj)elled  to  tune  up 
his  car  during  twf)  brief  hours  of  scmi- 
darkness,  will  have  ample  time  to  learn 
this  course  and  bring   uj)  his  machine  to 


the  top  mark  of  elliciency.  Tliis  will  jilacc 
him  less  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  foreign 
rival  than  he  had  1)een  in  the  past. 

"Entries  have  closed  with  a  total  of 
twenty-four  cars,  eleven  of  which  are  of 
European  make.  Germany  has  booked 
five  vehicles  to  France's  three  and  Italy's 
three.  There  is  a  great  disappointment  in 
the  United  States  at  France's  reluctance 
in  backing  up  the  event  in  a  better  manner, 
but  the  opinion  in  the  French  circles  is 
that  the  expenses  are  too  great  in  com- 
parison with  any  result  that  might  be 
gained  from  participation  in  the  event." 

THE   DUST   PROBLEM 

The  subject  of  dust-preventives  in  mo- 
toring has  been  for  some  time  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Prevost  Hubbard,  assistant  chemist 
in  the  Public  Roads  Office,  having  had  the 
matter  immediately  in  charge.  His  report, 
recently  made  i)uV)lic,  contains  some  in- 
teresting paragraphs; 

"One  must  look  at  the  matter  from  at 
least  three  different  standpoints — that  of 
the  engineer,  the  chemist,  and  the  layman. 
The  direct  solution  of  the  j^roVjlem  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent,  of  course,  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  road  engineer,  but  the 
aid  of  the  chemist  and  road-user  will 
eventually  prove  to  V)e  important  factors 
which  can  not  be  overlooked. 

"In  considering  the  cause,  or  rather 
the  causes,  of  dust-formation  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
The  temi  'wear,'  when  apj)lied  to  solid 
svibstances,  undoubtedly  exjiresses  the 
fundamental  cause  of  such  formation, 
altho  other  factf)rs  which  make  wear 
possible  and  which  tend  to  remove  and 
distribute  the  dust  formed  i)lay  imjiortant 
jiarts.  All  forces  wliicli  tend  to  disintegrate 
or  destroy  will  of  necessity  produce  wear, 
and  these  forces,  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  roads,  may  be  conveniently 
dassefl  un<ler  three  lieads^chemical,  jihys- 
ical,  and  mech.inic.il 

"The  automobile  is.  perha|)S,  the  most 
potent  factor  which  .it  tlie  ]tresent  time 
ojierates  to  jiroduce  dust  and  destroy  roads. 
When  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  its 
bro.'id  rubl)er  tires  exert  ,1  pulling  or  lifting 
effect  upon  all  loose  m.iteri.il  on  the  road 
surface,  and  a  cloud  of  flust  is  sucked  u]) 
and  carried  along  behind  each  vehicle. 
The  slightest  current  of  ;iir  then  carries 
the  dust  cloud  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  enormous  increase  in  tlie  last 
few  years  of  fast  motor  traflic  along  j>ublic 
highways  has  aroused  general  interest  in 
the  subject  of  dust-])revention. 

"The  coincidence  of  the  appearance  of 
the  automobile  with  tiie  .iroused  interest 
in    the   dust  nuisance   has  led    tf)   the   im- 


])ression  that  the  former  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  trouble.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  dust  nuisance  on  a 
somewhat  smaller  scale  existed  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  motor-car.  If  the  auto- 
mobile has  resulted  in  an  awakened  inter- 
est in  this  problem,  it  will  have  served  a 
valuable  ];urpose,  but  besides  this  it  has 
undoubtedly  exerted  a  beneficial  influence 
in  arousing  the  public  at  large  to  the 
knowledge  that  good  roads  are  necessary 
to  the  country's  welfare. 

"The  dust  problem  as  it  stands  to-day 
seems  to  V)e  open  to  two  inethods  of  attack: 
(i)  by  ap])lying  materials  to  the  road  which 
will  hold  down  the  dust  formed,  or  (2)  by 
methods  of  construction  designed  to  reduce 
the  formation  of  dust,  and  therefore  the 
wear  of  the  r(jad,  to  a  minimum." 

AUTOMATIC  LIMITS  TO  SPEEDING 

Seth  K.  Hum])hrey,  who  contributes  an 
article  on  this  subject  to  The  Allatitic 
(November),  owns  a  car  which  he  has  been 
running  for  six  years — a  car  of  twenty-five 
horse-power,  which  he  tries  hard  to  keep 
down  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  or  to  fifteen, 
or  even  ten,  or  eight,  when  the  speed  limit 
is  ]ilaced  at  these  figures.  He  undertakes 
in  this  article  first  to  show  how  the  anom- 
alous condition  as  to  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  others  has  come  about: 

"Luckily  for  automobilists,  the  trolley 
preceded  them  u])on  the  highway;  and  so 
gradual  was  the  advent  of  automobiles 
that  the  unthinking  public  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ditTerence  between  making 
due  allowance  for  its  own  necessary  carriers 
upon  a  few  princi]ial  roads,  and  dodging 
the  unnecessary  carriers  of  the  few  upon 
every  road  in  the  land.  Then,  too,  the 
automobile  first  c.ime  in  vogue  in  Eurojie, 
where  every -day  iieoi)le  are  trained  to  re- 
gard the  overriding  pleasures  of  their 
Ijctters  with  more  or  less  fortitude.  Its 
acceptance  there  uncjuestionably  gave  it 
entr<5e  here  subject  to  less  careful  scrutiny 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  had  to  meet. 
In  these  two  resj)ects  the  prejiaration  of 
the  juiblic  mind  lias  been  on  ])syclu)logical 
rather  tlinn  on  logical  lines. 

"  In  tliis  m.inner  automobiling  has  dcvel- 
o]>ed,  with  speed  as  its  prime  re(|uisite, 
and  speed  as  its  most  objectionable  feature. 
Wh.'it  is  the  public  going  to  <lo  about  it? 
Let  custom  slowly  dissolve  the  memory  of 
a  once  ]>leasanter  relation  with  the  high- 
w;iys?  But  mere  custrun  slit  mid  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  tlie  fundamental  ]irin- 
ciplc  that  the  few  shall  not  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  the  many.  It  is  now  tlie  jmb- 
lic's  duty  to  revert  to  first  principles  and 
adjust  automobiling  to  the  mi.scellaneous 
(f^oiitiiiucd  oil  page  71b.) 
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This  Free  Book 

Will  Tell  You  How  to 
Reflnish   Your  Home 


%. 


DO  NT  think  that  the  new  woodwork  is  necessary 
to  get  new  effects. 
Don't  think  that  a  lot  of  money  must  be 
spent  to  redecorate  and  rejinish. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dyes — in  15  shades — will  solve 
your  problem — transform  any  old  finish  which  you 
don't  like  to  any  new  finish  which  you  do  like — you 
want  in  any  room  at  slight  expense  with  no  possi- 
bility of  failure. 

Send    for  the  book  today.      It  will  save  you 
worry,  money,  time  and  thought. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dyes  are  dyes  not  stains — 
they  color  the  wood  as  you  want  it. 

Impossible  to  make  streaky  or  uneven  color 
surface  as  you  must  invariably  do  with  varnish 
stains,  which  are  merely  surface  coatings,  giving  a 
cheap  and  vulgar  finish. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  will  not  show  heel  marks  or  ordinary  mars  or  scratches. 

All  explained  in  our  text  book  on  wood  finishes  pictured  above.  Tells  you  how  to  remove 
the  old  finish.  Tells  you  how  to  apply  the  new.  Tells  you  how  to  apply  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax  to  gain  and  retain  that  rich,  soft  lustrous  finish  never  possible  with  varnish  stains. 

For  Sale  by  all  Drug  and  Paint  Dealers 

Send  coupon  for  our  booklet.  It  is  Free.  Forty-eight  pages — over  80  illustrations,  44 
in  colors — suggestions  and  color  schemes  for  every  room  in  the  house.  With  the  aid  of 
Johnson's  Wood  Finishes  you  can  get  any  effect.     Write  today. 

Johnson^s  Wood  Dyes 

Are  made  in  the  following  shades.     Order  by  number. 
No.  126,  Light  Oak  No.  131,  Brown  Weathered  Oak        No.  129,  Dark  Mahogany 

No.  123,  Dark  Oak  No.  132,  Green  Weathered  Oak         No.  no,  Bog  Green 

No.  125,  Mission  Oak  No.  140,  Manilla  Oak  No.  121,  Moss  Green 

No.  130,  Weathered  Oak        No.  128,  Light  Mahogany  No.  122,  Forest  Green 

Special  to  Drug  Dealers: 


No.  172,  Flemish  Oak 

No.  178,  Brown  Flemish  Oak 

No.  i8o,  Silver  Gray 


You  can  greatly  increase  your  indi-  X 

vidual  retail  business  by  carrying  ■^      FREE 

a  full  line  of  Johnson's  Wood         ^ 
Our  advertising  reaches  over  20,000,000  consumers  every  month.     Write  us  for  ^        CoU/tOtt 

•  L  11 


Finishes 

suggestions  as  to  assortments  other  dealers  have  found  profitable. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  address  on  your  business  stationery,  we  will  mail  you  free         ^ 
sample  wood  panels  showing  Johnson's  Wood  Dyes  and  Prepared  Wax  in  actual  use.  ^ 

Ask  for  Booklet  Edition  L  11.     Address  • 


^      S.  C.  Johnson  A  Son 
Racine,  Wla. 

Gentlfmcn  :  —  My   paint  dealer's 


S,  C  Johnson  &  Son 

''  The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities  '' 

Racine,  Wisconsin  / 


His  address  is. 


A  for  which  plj-ase  send  me  FREE,  prepaid,  two  (2) 

W  samples  of  .Johnson's  Wood  U>p 

►  shades,  iind   one    li  sample   of   .Johnson's   Electrio 

Solvo,   and   copy  of  your   new  48-page    book.    "The 
Proper  Treatment  for  Floors.  Woodwork  and   Furni- 
ture."   FREE  Edition,  all  FREE  as  per  your  offer. 


My  address  is. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mentioQ  The  Literary  Diuest  wbea  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CopyrlKhlfd,  I9fls,  by  the  Pntorl»l   Nc\v»  Company. 
THE  FINISH  OF    THE    VANUERHILT   CUP   RACE  OVER   THE  LONG    ISLAND   I'ARKWAV,  OCT.  24. 


tratlic  ujK)n  the  roadways,  regardless  of  the 
unwarranted  privileges  which  custom  has 
seemingly  granted. 

"Express  trains  run  sixty  miles  an  hour 
on  tracks  from  which  other  forms  of  traffic 
are  rigidly  excluded;  experience  has  deter- 
mined that  twenty-five  miles  is  the  limit 
of  safety  for  trolley-cars  upon  their  well- 
defined  portion  of  the  highway.  Based  on 
these  premises,  fifteen  miles  an  hour  is 
not  an  unreasonably  low  maximum  speed 
for  any  vehicle,  public  or  private,  which 
runs  an  unmarked  course  upon  the  road- 
way itself;  a  generous  public  might  allow 
eighteen  miles.  In  cities  and  towns,  ten 
miles  an  hour  is  an  equally  liberal  speed 
limit." 

Mr.  Humphrey  believes  he  has  found 
a  method  by  which  limits  to  speeding  may 
be,  without  fail,  enforced.  He  knows  that 
ordinances  have  proved  unavailing;  that 
"  police-traps  serve  to  check  automobile 
speeds  over  the  traps,  and  increase  speeds 
outside  the  traps,"  and  that,  in  general, 
laws,  moral  suasion,  threats,  and  penalties 
are  all  wasted  attempts  to  regulate  the 
average  automobilist.  He  suggests  "a 
mechanically  sure  way,"  which  is  to  "regu- 
late the  machine  by  an  automatic  attach- 
ment, sealed,  and  beyond  his  control." 
Such  a  device  should  have  two  functions 
in  order  to  c<jver  the  requirements  of  coun- 
try anfl  city.  He  describes  the  attachment 
as  follfjws; 

"First,  arrange  that  at  a  speed  of 
eighteen  miles  an  hour  it  shall  automat- 
ically shut  off  the  source  of  jHjwer;  this 
would  effectively  enforce  the  maximum 
spee<l  limit. 

"Second,  arrange  that  at  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  —or  at  any  other  rate  of  speed  dtter- 
mined  ujfon  by  town  or  city  authorities — 
it  shall  automatically  disjjlay  colored  sig- 
nals on  both  sides  of  the  car,  in  full  view  of 
passers-by;  and  make  the  display  of  these 
sif^nals  a  misdemeanor  v.ithin  the  ])rescribed 
districts.  This  devicj  would  bring  the 
offending  automf)l)ilisls  as  fuUv  under  the 
])ublic  eye  as  are  any  otlier  disturbers  of 
the  ])eace  on  the  streets,  and  render  llicm 
as  easily  subject  to  complaint  and  con- 
viction. 

"Under  this  rigid  control,  what  would 
happen  to  automobiling?  'I'liose  individ- 
uals who  must  get  over  the  country  at 
high  sp  ■(!  wcnild  be  relegated  to  the 
guarded  routes  of  travel  fnjm  which  they 
shoidd  never  have  been  allowed  Uj  escajjc, 
— and  the  pleasure  of  those  who  wish  to 


tour  in  orderly  fashion  would  be  corre- 
spondingly enhanced;  cars  of  rational 
power  and  cost  would  multiply,  and  be  run 
by  rational  people;  automobiling  would 
be  killed  as  a  frenzied  sport,  and  rejuve- 
nated as  a  healthful  pastime.  More  than 
all  this,  every  one  using  the  roadways 
would  know  for  a  certainty  that  nowhere 
could  an  automobile  bear  down  upon  him 
at  more  than  twice  the  speed  of  a  brisk 
horse-trot;  and  if  on  the  city  streets  he 
were  to  submit  to  the  impositions  of  auto- 
matically proclaimed  law-breakers,  the 
fault  would  be  all  liis  own. 

"Drastic  measures,  you  say?  Not  at  all. 
In  naming  conditions  the  public  is  not 
asking  a  favor, — it  is  granting  a  concession 
to  a  comparatively  few  individuals.  These 
individuals  could  not  have  made  as  good  a 
bargain  with  the  jiublic  ten  years  ago,  had 
the  ])ossibilities  of  the  automobile  been 
fcjreseen;  and  it  woidd  be  absurd  to  claim 
that  the  public's  rights  in  the  highway 
have  l)een  diminished  by  its  tardiness  in 
asserting  them." 

550     MILES     WITHOUT    STOPPING    THE 
ENGINE 

A  writer  in  The  Autocar  (Oct.  24)  de- 
scribes a  run  without  stops  of  550  miles, 
recently  made  from  Coventry,  England,  to 
Lockerbie,  Scotland,  and  back  to  London. 


The  car  in  question  was  a  38-horse-power 
French  car.  "fitted  with  the  company's 
new  slide-valve  engine,"  than  which  "no 
car  in  recent  years  has  provoked  greater 
interest  in  the  automobile  world."  When 
it  had  been  decided  to  drive  this  car  on 
so  long  a  run,  during  which  the  engine  was 
to  be  kept  working  continuously,  it  was 
hoi)ed  that  a  means  would  be  found  "to- 
ward removing  at  least  some  of  the  prej- 
udice which  is  now  so  rife  against  this 
unconventional  motor."  The  car  had  al- 
ready been  running  consistently  for  about 
200  miles  daily.  Of  the  start  a  writer  who 
was  in  the  car  says: 

"At  the  word  to  go  the  car  glided  from 
the  brightly  lit  works  out  into  the  silent 
night.  To  one  who  had  not  heard  the 
engine  run  before,  its  sound  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  muffled  whisper.  There  is 
nothing  but  a  gentle  mumiur  almost 
drowned  by  the  suck  of  the  air  into  the 
carbureter.  The  Birmingham  road  was 
soon  reached.  On  into  the  night  we  sped, 
swiftly  and  silently,  on  to  Stonebridge, 
where,  turning  to  the  right,  he  struck  that 
excellent  and  useful  loop  road  which  leads 
through  Coleshill  to  Lichfield,  thus  avoid- 
mg  busy,  bustling  Birmingham,  the  hub 
of  the  Midlands.  At  times  waves  of  mist 
floated  across  right  into  the  eves  of  the 
two  skilful  drivers,  Ison  and  Bush,  who 
in  turn  took  a  two-hours'  spell  at  the  wheel. 
Nothing  daunted,  they  slowed  through  the 
treacherous  fog  and  drove  on  again  when 
all  was  clear.  Twice  in  a  few  miles  the 
road  was  missed,  only  to  be  regained  again 
quickly  by  the  two  men,  whose  bump  of 
locality  was  clearly  well  marked. 

"Fortunately,  the  night  was  fine  and 
wonderfully  warm  for  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  driving  was  considerably  facilitated 
by  a  bright  moon,  which,  tfio  at  times 
hidden  by  clouds  rendered  it  quite  j)ossible 
to  maintain  the  legal  limit.  Its  dim  light 
silhouetted  the  praceful  spires  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  against  the  sky." 

But  there  is  no  need  here  for  further 
details  of  the  route.  The  writer  concludes 
with  some  items  as  to  the  behavior  of 
the  car: 

"From  Wednesday  evening  until  about 
8 :3o  on  Thursday  evening  the  silent  slide- 
valve  (it  is  not  valveless)  engine  ran,  and 
not  only  ran,  but  ran  magnificently  and 
without  a  falter.  It  not  only  worked,  it 
continued  to  do  so,  and  worked  really 
hard.  It  did  what  it  was  required  to  do, 
yConfiinted  on  page  718.) 
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^6e  ^tc  Box  with  the  Tfin^ed^op 


kX 


<^^^' 


i'r<. 


Williams 

Talcum  Powder 


An  original  and  unique  feature 
of  Williams'  Talcum  Powder  is  the 
new  box  with  the  hinged  top.  It's 
quick  and  handy  and  prevents  all 
leaking  and  sifting  of  the  powder. 
The  new  cap  does  aw^ay  with  all 
the  objectionable  features  of  the 
old  revolving  top.  The  hinged  top 
will  not  spring  open  in  the  bag  or 
trunk  but  can  be  raised  by  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  thumb. 


Address  THE  J.   B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Department  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Because  of  its  great  purity,  al- 
most impalpable  fineness,  velvety 
smoothness  and  its  swTct  and  dainty 
perfume,  Williams'  Talcum  Pow- 
der perfectly  fulfills  the   require 
ments  of  a  toilet  and  face  powder. 

Two  odors — Violet  or  Carna- 
tion. 

A  full  sized  can  of  either  sent  on 
receipt  of  25  cents  in  stamps  if  your 
dealer  does  not  supply  you. 


o 


f 


f  w-^ 


TALCUJ    ! 


«a 


tarns 

VIOLET 
TALCUM- 
TOILET 
POWDER 


Williams  'StVc'S^ 

'Th«  9t*f  kind  thai  wont  umrl  or  dry  on  ttis  face ' 

Lathers  quickly  and  leaves  that  fine,  soft,  wholesome  after- 
effect which  is  the  most  satisfactor\-  thing  about  a  good  shave. 


The  daily  use  of 


sts*^'        '^1_^  i/i 


Willie 


•  TTiiiiaiiid 

Jersey  Cream 

Toilet  Soap 
insures  soft,  smooth  hands  and  face  and  a  clear,  healthful 
condition  of  the  skin. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  stritiug  to  advertisers. 
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r hat  Neighbor  JVho  Tells  Ton  J F hat  Car 
to  Buy— Docs  He  Pay  Tour  Bills?  No? 

T\\^T\. you  pay  for  >^>/j  judgment,  don't  you? 
Pretty  easy  for  him  isn't  it?  '•'  '='  '='  * 

Is  that  how  you  run  vour  business— call  in  the  neighbors? 
No,  you  relv  on  your  own  business  sense.  '''  '='  '•'  '•' 
Then  why  not  buy  your  automobile  on  your  own  judgment? 
There  is  no  mystery  about  automobiles— least  of  all  about 
the  sweet-running,  self-starting,  six-cylinder 


Goes  the  route  like  coasting  down  hill 


We'll  frankly  tell  you  how  we  make  it  and 
what  we  make  it  of. 

Well  explain  the  principle*  of  its  design  and 
construction. 

We'll  prove  what  we  say  by  what  the  car 
does. 

Or,  if  you  want  trustworthy,  disinterested 
counsel,  get  any  mechanical  expert  to  suggest 
vital  questions,  and  we'll  answer  them  to  his 
satisfaction  and  yours. 

That's  putting  the  purchase  of  an  automo- 
bile upon  a  common -sense,  commercial  basis 
— with  the  brass  band,  false  pride  and  mis- 
information eliminated. 

And  well  show  also  that  you  get  in  the  $3000 
48  H.P.,  five-passenger  Winion  Six  a  car  that 
isn't  equaled  for  less  than  $4500.  That's  the 
price  of  our  60  H. P.,  seven-passenger  Winton 
Six.  This  car  differs  from  the  48  H.P.  Winton 
Six  only  in  size — not  in  quality,  because  the 


$3000  Winton    Six    has  all   the  qualify  that 
any  maker  can  put  into  a  car. 

Let's  be  op)enminded  and  frank  with  each 
other.  Let  us  send  our  catalog.  Read  what  it 
says,  then  put  your  point-blank  questions  up  to 
us  on  anything  that  the  catalog  says  or  fails 
to  say. 

The  Winton  Six  is  the  car  that  established 
the  world's  record  of  4343  miles  on  One 
Dollar  Upkeep. 

Write  us  today. 


THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 
Cleveland,  Ofiio 

Winton  Branch  houKs  in  New  York,  Botton,  PhiU- 
dclphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Min- 
neapolis, Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  Winton  agencies 
in  all  important  places. 


SATISFACTORY  GIFTS 


TTTT^ 


The  Hiiniidiir,  a  useful 
and  unique  gift  for  the  man 
wild  smokc.1.  Keeps  ci^Ars 
.ind  toliacco  ju^t  moist 
ennuKh.  Styles,  .viies  and 
prices  to  suit 
all  purscn 
This  M^ 


.Tt.d      I',. 
Rack 


.ill 


please  any  woman.  It  is  a  useful  dccor.i- 
lion  (or  any  room.    M.idc  in  three  ^i/^■.s 

Monfj  r»rani1*d  If  not  rntlrvlf  plraartt. 
>«iil   prr|,iid  raat  ol  Ibf  NlMUiippl. 

Booklet  illustrates,  descrit)es  and  t;ivc-. 
prices  ijf  all  styles  of  iHjlh 


r>ial>llih 


The  John  C.  Jewett  Mfs.  Co. 

<i  iKiii  m:  tin  si.rrt.  n<irr>ia. 


Tlic  iirss 

On   ami    o 

think  of 

A 

•trnni,   n-il,   II  .1 

•  ry 
A 

(!• 
On 

'oailr  lirnk'-n  imiI 
il  Ihry    iiin.r.,»r 

.Itllhl        II."    ■^IM" 

t  Ibr  (*aaln<>  •• 
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On   HfTlO 

3iie   hand — 
enience! 
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n<l    h'M    tillit   wilhoiil 
.sTiiirOnii. 

r^>n-  IcK.k  for  •■.<!Ai/r- 

nrkfd  liy  44  yr»r»'  fp- 

Shiipn  In  At  >nr  n"». 

r.lnl.li.hrd  IM4 

.  Elr>l«ia  Horn  Co.,  Dfpl.  f. 


MOTOR-CARS  AND  MOTOR-TRIPS 

K.Co)ttiuued from  page  7 lb) 

and  (lid  it  well.  It  was  never  touched — 
an  oil-can  even  was  never  used  on  it — and 
as  regards  efficiency,  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  question  is,  Will  it  wear"' 
Mr.  Knight  said  it  was  silent,  and  he  spoke 
the  truth;  he  said  it  was  efficient,  and  it 
was;  he  said  lubrication  gave  no  trouble, 
and  it  gave  none.  He  said  also  it  would 
not  show  signs  of  wear,  and  on  this  vital 
point  we  think  Mr.  Knight  will  leave  us 
no  doubt  as  to  his  veracity" 

A  CONGRESS  ON  GOOD  ROADS 

In  Paris  during  the  second  week  in  Octo- 
ber was  held  an  international  road  congress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Delegates  were  present  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Government 
had  voted  a  svibsidy  of  25,000  francs  to 
cover  all  the  expenses,  but  before  the  Con- 
gress had  even  assembled  it  was  found  that 
this  sum  had  been  expended  for  printing 
alone.  Xo  fewer  than  twenty-seven  gov- 
ernments, including  China  and  Japan,  sent 
delegates,  the  delegates  and  other  mem- 
bers making  a  total  of  2,200. 

Th(jse  who  came  to  the  congress  were  not 
all  friends  of  the  motor-car,  however.  On 
the  contrary.  "  antimotorists  have  been 
present,"  says  a  correspondent  of  The  Car, 
"as  well  as  automobilists;  tar  advocates 
and  those  to  whom  the  use  of  tar  is  anath- 
eina;  surveyors  who  are  conservatively 
minded,  and  those  who  are  nothing  if  not 
up-to-date;  advocates  of  trams  and  street 
railways,  and  those  who  would  sweep  away 
everything  that  moves  on  rails,  where  the 
highways  are  concerned;  to  say  nothing 
of  those  who  look  at  the  whole  matter  of 
roadmaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tax]viyer  alone."  Some  of  the  practical 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  congress  were 
the  following  relating  to  the  building  and 
care  of  roads;  they  were  formally  passed 
as  resolutions: 

"The  Congress  draws  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  constructing  the  road  founda- 
tion very  carefully  with  the  toughest  ma- 
terial; this  constituent  of  the  road  plays 
an  important  part  as  exerting  a  consider- 
al)le  influence  on  the  \vear  and  tear  of  the 
highway,  as  well  as  on  the  upkeep  of  its 
profile.  While  choosing  the  foundation 
svstem,  the  structure  of  the  subsoil  and 
that  of  the  road  as  well  as  the  character  of 
traffic  using  the  road  are  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

"The  Congfress  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
foundation  upon  a  4-5  in.  concrete  course 
is  csjiecially  to  be  recommended  in  carrying 
out  jiaving  even  with  large  paving-stones. 
In  this  case  the  stones  are  to  be  laid  upon 
a  thin  sand  cushion. 

"The  Congress  thinks  that  it  is  desirable 
to  continue  and  to  extend  the  trials  made 
to  incorporate  tar  or  bituminous  products 
into  the  material  of  the  surface  with  a  view 
to  arrive  at  soine  efficient  and  cheap 
methods  of  carrying  on  the  work. 

"As  long  as  the  tests  in  process  will  not 
permit  of  changing  the  present  methods 
of  maintaining  inacadam  roads,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  various  services  concerned 
with  this  maintenance  should  generalize  the 
complete  resurfacing  method  and  limit  the 
( Continued  on  page  jao)  • 


When  Sleep  FbIU  TaU«» 
HORSFOKIVS  ACIU   PHOSPHATE 

Half  a  tcRsiKKin  In  hiilf  n  class  of  water  Just  be'or* 
retlrluK  brings  refreshing  sleep.      Quiets  tbe  nerves. 
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TheBladeT 

is  the  vital  part  of  any 
razor,  for  it  is  the  Blade 
that  does  the  shaving,  and 
no  matter  what  the  price, 
the  Best  blade  gives  the  Best 
Shave. 

The  name  GEM  JUNIOR  is 
on  the  best  razor  blade  made — it  is 
there  for  your  protection  and  ours. 
Highest  quality  of  steel,  keenness 
of  edge,  fineness  of  temper. 


Pal.  No.  686143 


TheBar 


is    the  one   invention    that 

has  made  the  Safety  Razor 

perfect,  setting  the  GEM 

JUNIOR     further    than     ever 

ahead  of  all  competitors.     It 

adapts  !the   edge    of   blade   to   the 

curves   of    the    face,    drawing    the 

skin    smooth    just   in    advance    of 

blade  which    is  held  flat  at  angle 

of   the    ordinary    razor,    assuring  a 

clean,  close  shave  always. 


GEM  JUNIOR  lYI^ 

the  most  universally  popular  shaving  device  in  use  to-day — made  so  by  the  Diade 
and  Bar  Frame.  This  Razor  means  shaving  comfort,  and  lasts  a  life-time.  Users 
of  other  makes  for  which  much  higher  prices  were  paid  make  the  most  enthusiastic 
Gem  recruits.  Remember  with  one  Gem  Junior  blade  you  can  shave  oftener  and 
better  than  with  a  dozen  of  any  other  make — This  fact  has  been  demonstrated. 
No.  1-TWO  LETTERS  WORTH  READING-No.  2 


401  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburg. 
GEM  CUTLERY  CO.  September  18th.  1908. 

CenlUmen: — Until  some  time  ago,  1  was  the  user  of  an  old  time  straight 
blade  razor,  then  came  the  extensive  advertisement  of  a  certain  safety  razor. 
I  t>ought  one  which  proved  a  rank  failure  in  my  case.  I  then  went  back  to 
the  straight  blade  but  later  took  up  another  brand  of  safety  which  I  used  with 
but  little  success. 

Then  1  saw  your  Gem  Junior  advertisement.  As  I  was  getting  so  little 
satisfaction  out  of  the  one  I  was  then  using,  and  as  I  had  tried  two  of  the  most 
extensively  advertised  make  of  safeties,  1  finally  purchased  a  Gem  Junior,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  a  money  back  proposition  if  not  perfectly 
satisfactory,  as  1  had  been  stung  twice  before. 

1  took  the  out6t  home,  stropped  the  blade,  lathered  my  face  and  began  to 
shave,  and  to  my  utter  surprise,  when  I  had  finished  shaving  I  did  not  have  a 
"  tear  "  in  my  eyes.  It  was  the  most  satisfactory  shave  I  had  had  in  nearly  a 
year,  at  home  or  in  a  barber  shop. 

You  have  in  my  estimation  a  perfect  safety  razor.  I  have  recommended 
it  to  a  number  of  my  friends,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Thanking  you  for  bringing  such  a  dandy  little  shaver  to  my  attention  via 
your  advertisements,  1  am,  very  truly  yours. 

Signed  (Dr.)  EDWARD  C.  HAWKINS. 


"^ 


401   B«semer  Bldg..  Pittsburg^  ,^,     .... 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO.  ^^'°^"  ^^'^-  '^°"- 

Gentlemen :  -  Yours  of  September  2 1  st  received  and  noted.  My  delay 
in  answering  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  1  wanted  to  give  the  razor  a  little  more 
use  biefore  allowing  you  to  use  my  name. 

It  is  giving  the  same  satisfaction 
now  as  it  did  the  first  time  I  used  it,  so 
if  it  will  do  you  any  good  to  use  my 
letter  you  have  my  permission  to  do  so. 
I  have  been  instrumental  in  selling  four 
of  the  outfits  since  getting  mine  and  will 
be  glad  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Gem 
Junior  at  any  time. 

I  shave  once  a  day  regularly  and 
with  your  outfit,  it  is  a  pleasure. 

Do  you  manufacture  a  gold-plated 
outfit  >     I  am,  very  truly  yours. 

Signed  (Dr.)  Edward  C.  Hawkins. 

Ttiese  two  unsolicited  letters  should 
convince  the  most  critical.  We  have 
thousands  of  similar  testimonials. 


THE 
OUTFIT 


The  $1.00  set  complete  (as  illustrated  below) 
includes  silver,  nickel-plated  frame,  three  sec- 
tion shaving  and  stropping  handle,  and  7  selected 
Al  Crucible  Steel  Blades  in  plush-lined  case 
(not  a  paper  box  imitation).' 

Special  Holiday  sets 
$1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50 

Gem  Cutlery  Co. 

34  Reade  St.,  New  York 

30  years  in  business — we  are  the 
original  modern  Safely 
Razor  Makers. 


Never  a  dull  blade. 
7  exchanged  for  25c. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisei^. 
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ALLCARS 
SOLD  BY  US  ARE 
LICENSED  UNDER 
SELDEN  PATENT 


PALMER-SI  NGER'TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CAR 
1909  MODEL  28-30H.P.  «5,000 


The  Palmer-Singer  Town  and  Country  Car,  1909 
Model,  Type  XXX-2  is  now  being  exhibited  and  delivered. 
It  is  the  most  serviceable  car  on  the  market  to-day.  Its 
28-30  H.  P.  motor  provides  ample  power  to  take  its  full 
complement  of  passengers  on  long  hard  tours  over  any 
road  at  a  very  good  speed.  Closed,  it  is  a  beautiful 
luxurious  Town  Car,  seating  four  inside,  ideal  for  the 
purpose  and  far  superior  to  many  foreign  makes  at 
double  the  price.  A  glance  at  its  specifications  will 
show  the  remarkable  value  it  offers. 

Nickel  steel  is  used  to  give  lightness  and  strength,  im- 
ported F.  &  S.  ball  bearings  exclusively.  Bosch  high  tension 
magneto  and  multiple  disc  clutches.  Drop  forged  I  beam, 
nickel  steel  front  axle— four-speed  selective  type,  sliding  gear 
transmission  with  direct  drive  on  third  speed.  All  brakes 
equalized,  all  expanding  type  and  on  rear  wheels.  Universal 
joints  on  all  steering  connections.  Shaft  driven,  all  moving 
parts  inclosed  in  dustproof  cases. 

Write  for  our  color  booklet  D. 
PALMER   &  SINGER   MFG.   CO. 

1620-22-24  Broadway,  N.  Y.  1321    Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Sole  Distributor*  the  Simplex 


Who  Are  the  Purchasers  of  Automobiles? 

What  classes  throughout  the  Nation  are  moit  interested  in  motoring, 

what  classes  constitute  the  best  purchasers  of  high-class  motor  cars .' 

Our  Subscription  Distribution,  (^9  5%  of  our  entire  circulation)   is  concentrated  among 

the  following  professional  and  business  classes  as  we  prove  by  our  indexed  mailing  list. 

IVr.-nl„«r  nf 
rf..fr».M,t,  Number  of  «ub»rnbpr<  pnlirt  l'ri>lr«»i"n 

Buiinet*  Men  and  Manufacturer*  ralad  '  m-y  ann  nr  99i/< 

$5,000  to  $10,000  and  over  f  10,000        t  9l,VW  or  .«^,t> 

Banker*  and  Bank  Director* 16,590  or  24% 

Phy*ician* 35.450  or  23'Ai 

Lawyer* 37,400  or  38% 

TVie  list  al^o  inclurlen  the  families  of  thousandii  of  other  influential  people,  such  a.i  Railroad  and  Government 
Officials,  Architects,  Civil,  Mining  and  Klectrical  Engineers,  Druggists,  Jewelers,  ClcrKymcn  and  Educators,  so 
tlial  it  no^\  iiiiiribers  2'<;,»<x)  faniiliL",. 

Guaranteeing  practically  universal  intermit  in  the   automobile. 

CIRCULATION    Tll#^Tlf^r/irvrnirt^Qt     AdvertisingRate 
205,000  ine|Iierar^L/l^e5l    $1.00   Per    Line 
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MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued from  piige  y/S) 

partial  repairs  to  the  filling  up  of  important 
li'iles,    principally   at   the   close  of  the   re- 

irfacing  period,  and,  above  all,  during  the 

inter  preceding  the  resurfacing  by  means 

!  rollers. 

The  Congress  considers  that  emulsions 

i    tar  or  oils,  hygroscopic  salts,   etc.,  are 
'<:illy  crticient,  even  if,  unfortunately,  for 

-hort  time.  Their  use,  therefore,  has  had 
1  1  be  limited  so  far  to  special  circumstances 
(.such  as  motor  races,  festivals,  etc.);  how- 
L'ver,  it  is  advisable  that  trials  should  be  con- 
tinued with  the  substances  known  to-day 
as  well  as  with  similar  products  that  may 
subsequently  be  suggested.  The  plantmg  , 
of  trees  along  the  roads  is  also  worthy  of 
encouragement  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  suppression  of  dvist. 

"Concerning  the  use  of  tar. — The  Con- 
■jress  considers  that  tarring,  when  well 
iirried  out,  is  undoubtedly  an  efficient 
^1  inedy  against  dust,   and   that  it  also  to 

■  ine  extent  protects  the  roads  against  the  ' 
iistructive   action   of   vehicles   in   general 

nl  fast  motor-cars  in  particular. 

"Use  of  tar  incorporated  in  the  road  ma- 
'  ial. — Experiments  up  to  the  present  date 
c  not  sufficient  to  allow  definite  judgment 
'be  passed  upon  the  results  obtained.     It 

desirable  that  these  experitnent.-;  should 
c  continued,  bearing  in  mind  the  experi- 
ence acquired  in  different  countries." 

Other  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress 
related  to  the  injury  done  to  roads  by 
iiKitor-cars.  Among  these  resolutions  were 
the  following: 

"The  circulation  of  fast  motor-cars  with 

p.eumatic   tires  causes   the  disintegration 

■1(1  distribution  of  the  smaller  particles  of 

■ad-material.     The  greater  the  speed  the 

ire   this   condition   is   accentuated;     the 

\'  ire  so  if  the  road  is  constructed  of  badl\' 

.iterbound  macadam, whence  the  materials 

-s  properly  bound  together,  the  binding 

t  well  incorporated  with  the  final  coating. 

.md  other  circumstances  generally  conduce 

to  the  formation  of  dust. 

"Too  sudden  an  increase  in  the  speed, 

well  as  too  sharp  an  application  of  the 

rakes,  considerably  increases  the  damage 

>ne  to  the  road  surface.     All  changes  of 

■eed  also  do  harm,  but  in  less  degree 

"In  the  curves  the  actionof  the  centrif- 

_;al  force  is  added  to  the  ordinary  effects 

"I    speed,   and  may  considerably   increase 

the  damage  to  the  road. 

"The    circulation   of   heavy   motor-cars 

pen  macadam  roads  has  a  tendency  to 

image  the  same,  principally  bv  causing 

jjressions  and  ruts.     To  avoid  this  dam- 

_;e  it  is  important  in  particular  that  the 

iressurc  per   running   inch   of   tire   should 

lie  moderate  in  relation  to  the  resistance 

■  t  the  road  to  sheer.  A  maximum  of  25  lb. 
<r  inch  width  of  tire  seems  generally 
iiitable  with  diameters  of  wheels  used  at 

present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absolute 
axle  load  is  to  be  considered,  as  too  broad 
tires  can  not  exert  uniform  ]iressure  upon 
the  ground  bv  reason,  in  jiarticular,  of 
the  camber  of  the  road.  The  ma.xiinum 
value  of  axle  load  compatible  with  a 
sufficient  life  of  the  road  depends,  more- 
over, both  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
latter  and  the  speed  of  the  vehicles." 

MOTORING  IN  THE  ALPS  ' 

C.  L.  Freeston  has  continued  in  The  Car 
of  London  his  account  of  his  trip  from 
Italy  to  France  by  the  Mont  Ccnis.  From 
a  broad  plateau  at  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
where  is  found  a  lake  famous  for  trout, 
and  seven  forts  perched  on  neighboring 
hills,  one  descends  into  Savoy,  after  having 
risen  one  mile  in  the  journey  from  Italy 
and    going  over   sixteen   miles  of  road    to 

J  i^Continiied  oil  page  ■}22^ 
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The   Only  Appli- 
ance of  the  Kind 
on  the  Market 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  APPLIANCES 
FOR  THE  BATH,  SHAMPOO,  MASSAGE 


A  Revelation 
Cleansing 
Efficiency 


of 


It  makes  every  bath  a  recurrent  delight,  but  it  is  not  a  luxury  alone—  it  is  a 
hygienic  necessity  insuring  immaculate  cleanliness  in  every  pore  of  the  body 


EjICKCRBOCmSpROTRIBfl 


A    Myriad    of    Tiny    Fountains 

Through    li  ii n d r e d s   of  tiny 
tubes    of    velvety     rubber,  a 
myriad  of  water  jets,  penetrate, 
cleanse  and  instantly  carry  away 
every  particle  of  dirt  or    waste 
matter  from  every  pore.    Pliable 
to   every   contour  of  face    and 
figure    it  constitutes    a   minia- 
ture  hand  shower-bath,  pleas- 
anter  and  more  effective  than 
any  other  bath 
appliance. 


FOR   THE    BATH 
INCOMPARABLE 

Just  elip  the  tube  over  the 
combination  faucet  and  vou  can 
regulate  the  force  and  tern 
perature  of  water  to  a  nicety 


Perfect  Construction  and 
Durability.  The  Knicker- 
bocker is  made  of  the  finest 
grade  pure  Para  Rubber,  the 
back  beautifully  designed  in 
delicate  flesh  pink.  The 
Spraybrush  is  non-corrosive 
throughout.  In  design,  con- 
struction, utility  and  dura- 
bility the  Knickerbocker  is 
superior  to  any  other  bathing 
device.  Every  brush  bears 
our  positive  guarantee  of 
excellence. 


FOR  THE  SHAM- 
POO DELIGHTFUL 

It  enables  you  to  use  eggs  and  keep  the 

hair  luxuriant  and  the  scalp  absolutely  cleansed. 

In  no  other  way  can  you  rinse  the  hair  so  easily. 

FOR  THE  COLD  BATH    INVIGORATING— It  gives  the  tonic,   energizing  ef- 
fects longed  for  by  those  whose  systems  will  not  stand  the  shock  of  cold  plunge  or  shower. 

FOR  MASSAGING  EFFECTIVE  AND  CONVENIENT  Either  with  or  without 

water  its  soft  rubber  more  closely  simulates  the  finger  tips  than  any  other  substance  and  in  all 
the  various  forms  of  massaging  it  is  effective  in  promoting  bodily  health,  vigor  and  beauty. 

3,500  PORES  TO   EVERY   SQUARE   INCH 

CLEANSE  THEM  IN  THE  THOROUGH  SANITARY  WAY 

Think  of  the  million  skin  glands,  3,500  to  every  square  inch  of  the  body  !  Think  what  it  means  to 
health  and  beauty  to  remove  every  foreign  particle  from  these  ducts.  The  skin  glands  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  entire  respiratory  system.  The  skin  cannot  breathe  when  clogged.  The  pores  remove  many 
impurities  from  the  blood.  These  impurities  must  be  carried  away  to  insure  health  and  cleanliness. 
No  spongeor  wash  cloth  is  so  sanitary  as  the  KNICKERBOCKER  SPRAYBRUSH.  It  will  not 
scratch  the  tenderest  skin.  It  is  ideal  for  the  babies'  or  the  children's  bath.  Try  it  once  and  you  will 
never  be  without  it. 

SUPPLIED  IN  THREE  COMPLETE  OUTFITS 


niff 

ii   "^ 

U 

Knickerbocker  Spraybrush,  Outfit  No.  1 

Brush  sJ4  inches  long,  2  '^  inches  wide,  with  595  hol- 
low teeth,  one  nickel  plated  extension  handle,  five  feet 
fine  white  rubber  tubing,  one  single  faucet  connection, 
neatly  boxed Price,  $3.00 


Knickerbocker  Spraybrush,  Outfit  No.  3 

Brush  45^  inches  by  2^/3  inches,  with  351  hollow 
teeth,  supplied  with  extension  handle,  five  feet  of  fine 
white  tubing,  one  single  faucet  connection,  neatly 
boxed Price.  $2.00 


Knickerbocker  Spraybrush,  Outfit  No.  5 

Brush  3^8  inches  in  diameter,  with  225  hollow  teeth, 
five  feet  fine  white  rubber  tubing,  one  single  faucet 
connection,  neatly  boxed Price,  $1.25 

SPECIAL  CAUTION  '^^^  Knickerbocker  is  unlike  any  other  bath  appliance.     It 

must  not  be  confused   with  the  innumerable  cheaply  made 

and  unsatisfactory  devices  with  which  the  market  is  flooded.  Insist  on  the  Knickerbocker,  or 
you  will  be  disappointed  for  the  Knickerbocker  is  distinctive  and  superior  in  every  feature.  For 
sale  wherever  bath  appliances  are  sold. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Five  Days' 
Trial.     Mail 
The   Coupon 
Opposite 


THE  PROGRESS  COMPASY,  "13  Rnn.l-M.Nally  Bldg.,  Chirago,  111. 

Gentlemen: — 1  enclose  herewith  $ for  a  Knxkerbocker 

Spraybrush  Outfit  No which  you  will  please  send  me  at  once, 

carriage  prepaid.  It  i-i  understood  that  if  I  find  the  Spraybrush  un- 
eatisfactory  after  five  days*  trial,  1  may  return  it  to  you,  and  my 
money  will  be  refunded. 


If  your 

dealer  doesn't 
have  the 
Knicker- 
bocker take 
no  other  but 
order  direct. 


w'ith   remittance  and  we  will  send  you   the   Spraybrush  and   refund  your  money  if  unsatisfactory. 


THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY 


713  ItA\n.MoV.%L.L,V 
IiriLDI.\<ii 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SALT  MACKEREL 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FUh  ought  to  get 
them  <Urect  from  tiL<)Ut:KSTER,  as  no  dciU 
i-r  anywhere  else  could  possibly  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  you  ffoods  as  perfect  and  wholesome  as  we  can. 

We  sell  ONL.\  to  tlie  consumer  direct,  not 
through  grocers  or  markets 

We  want  to  supply  YOlf,  no  matter  how  small  your 
requirements 

We  have  done  a  mail-order  fish  business  for  twenty- 
three  years,  sending  the  goods  right  to  our  run. 
touie'rit'  lioines,  prepaying  all  delivery 
chargen,  and  guaranteeing  complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded  We  want  to  deal  with  VOU  on  the 
same  terms 

If  you  are  interested  in  good  fish,  won't  you  drop  us 
a  postal  that  we  may  send  you  furtlier  information  ? 

Our  SALT  MACKEKEL  are  tender,  juicy  fel- 
lows— broiled  for  breakfast,  thev  are  delicious 

8 ALT  coons  11  selected  and  prepared  l)y  our 
method  is  unexcelled 

Much  of  tlie  fresh  fish  vou  buy  in  the  market  is  at 
leastseveral  days  old  Our  CAlVN  KI>F1SII,  being 
steaui  Mtt-rilized,  is  abHolutely  frewh. 

Our  FKESH  LOBSTERS,  in  narchment-lined 
cans,  go  through  no  process  except  boiling  (no  prepar- 
ation of  any  kind  being  used)  Opened  and  packed 
solid  in  whole  pieces  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  water, 
they  retain  their  crispness  and  natural  flavor. 

CKAB-MEAT,  bHRIMP  and  <'LA1WS  have 
likewise  a  perfectly  natural  appearance  and  taste. 

Our  SALMON,  TUNNV.  and  IMPORTED 
FISH  I>ELICA<;iES  are  always  the  best  pro- 
duced, many  being  packed  especially  for  our  high-class 
trade 

A  selection  of  our  FISH  PRODUCTS  should  al- 
ways be  in  vour  store-room  for  daily  use  and  for  the 
preparation  at  a  moment's  notice  of  dozens  of  dainty  or 
substantial  dishes. 

Sriirl  t'or  Itrnrriptivr  I'riri-  I.int, 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  CO. 

98  Rogers  St.       Gloucester,  Mass. 


Dont  Throw  il 


Thoy  mend  nil  Icnknin  nil  utenBilH  tin 
lirasH.copiK-r.Kriinitcwarc.hcitwatf  rlxiKs 
^  ctr.  NoBoldcr.  cementor  rivft.  An>  ono 
^  run  iiBO  them;  tit  Knv  mirfarp;  two  million 
inii-f  Send  forB«m|.l<M'ki4  lOi-.  Complete 
pkK  aiiortrdilzot,  2ScpoKtpKld  Aeenti  wanted. 
CoUetteMIg.  Co.,  Box        51  B    Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Knovi 

that  the  Iiil)le  in  cominon  use  up  to 
1901  was  revised  in  1611,  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  contains  many 
words  not  now  in  common  use,  and 
therefore  misunderstood.     The 

\American 

Standard 

Bible 

'  Edited  by  the  American  Revision  Commltlet 
w.is  revised  in  1901,  and  is  tlu-rc- 
fore  the  latest  Jiiul  (jcst  version  of 
'the  Scriptures,  because  it  has  tlu- 
benefit  of  anriciit  manuscripts 
disoivered  since  161 1,  and  li.itl 
for    reference    the     revisions    by 

I\nKland,    Germanv,    France,    Holland, 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

Intmrmmttng  booklet  mont  ffoa 

Our  free  Imnk  tclU  llic  ^(nry  of  iIiIt  (p-cat  t^nn•^- 
l.ition,  and  wliit  the  lead,:r;  editors  and  teachers 
and  preachers  in  all  dcnominatiuns  think  of  it. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Bible  publliberi  for  over  5C    xari 

SlOEmmt    lath   SIrmmt,   Mow    York 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Coutittiied from  page  •;30) 

accomplish  the  one  mile.     Of  the  descent 
Mr.  Freeston  writes: 

"A  more  matjniliccnt  descent  from  the 
motoring  point  of  view  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find.  The  splendid  road  winds 
downward  in  six  sweeping  curves.  They 
hav^-  the  usual  horseshoe  outlines,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  so  wide  that  as  the  car 
swings  grandly  roimd  them  the  index 
finger  of  the  speedometer  creeps  up  to 
forty  miles  an  hour.  For  ten  kilometers 
the  road  falls  at  about  the  same  rate  as  on 
the  ascent  from  Susa  to  La  Grande  Croix, 
the  steepest  portion  l.)eing  q  per  cent. 

"One  of  the  most  picturesque  portions 
of  the  journey  is  encountered  when  rising 
from  Le  Vcrney,  through  a  narrow  ravine 
which  is  dominated  by  the  picturesquely 
posted  forts  of  L'Esseillon.  with  fine  tum- 
bling cascades  both  to  right  and  left. 

"The  road  then  falls  more  or  less  steeply 
to  Modane  (3,465  ft.),  thirty-five  kilo- 
meters from  the  summit,  where  one  passes 
the  French  terminus  of  the  famous  railway 
tunnel  which,  as  1  have  previously  said, 
is  falsely  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mont 
C'enis.  Then  follows  a  further  descent  of 
fifteen  kilometers  with  varying  degrees  of 
gradient,  along  the  picturesque  Maurienne 
valley  to  St.  Michel  (2,330  ft.),  from  which 
a  steep  and  narrow^  road  proceeds  on  the 
left  over  the  lofty  Col  du  Galibier,  and 
joins  the  main  road  from  Grenoble  to 
Briangon  just  below  the  summit  of  the 
Col  du  Lautaret. 

At  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  thirteen  kilo- 
meters from  St.  Michel,  the  road  strikes 
northward,  and  runs  between  the  railway 
and  the  river  for  thirty-five  kilometers  to 
AigueVielle.  There  it  strikes  westward,  and 
at  Pont  Royal  it  joins  the  River  Ist!;re.  A 
magnificent  straight  road,  along  which  a 
car  inay  be  ])ut  to  its  l)est  pace,  leads  to 
Montmelian,  twenty-two  kilometers  from 
Aiguebellc,  a  fresh  range  of  mountains 
having  meanwhile  come  into  view.  There 
the  river  is  left  Ijehind,  and  in  sixteen 
kiloiTieters  of  northwesterly  traveling  one 
reaches  the  thriving  town  of  Chamb^ry." 

The  same  writer,  in  another  number  of 
The  Car,  describes  the  Petit  St.  Bernard 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  motorist: 

' '  Assuming  that  the  journey  over  the  Petit 
St.  Hernard  route  is  begun  at  Chamb(5ry, 
and  tliat.  once  over  the  summit,  Aosta  is 
our  objective,  we  have  a  magnificent  run 
before  us  of  1S9  kilometers.  As  far  as  Pont 
Royal  (twenty-eight  kilometers)  the  road 
is  the  same  as  that  which  marks  the  final 
stages  of  the  run  down  from  the  Mont 
Cenis;  but,  instead  of  turning  ofT  to  the 
right,  we  go  straiglit  forward  and  steer  for 
Albertville.  The  River  IsCrre  runs  for 
many  miles  alongside  the  highway,  which 
is  gloriously  straight  for  no  less  than 
twenty-five  kilometers,  or  fifteen  miles,  at 
a  stretch.  Except  for  three  .slight  diver- 
sions it  continues  str.iiglit  for  another 
fifteen  kilometers  to  Albertville,  one  of  the 
l)rightest  little  towns  in  Savoy. 

"A  little  way  out  of  Albertville  a  fine 
castle  may  be  noted,  high  up  on  a  moun- 
tain to  the  left;  it  is  the  ChAteau  Rouge, 
a  twelfth-century  edifice  which  was  for- 
merlv  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Savoy. 
'I'urning  soutliward  at  tlie  village  f)f  Tours, 
the  road  runs  .alongside  the  River  Is6re  for 
twenty-three  kilometers  to  Mofltiers.  It 
is  virtu.'illy  level,  but  there  arc  some  wind- 
ings, while  it  is  crossed  l^y  the  railway 
seven  times  in  succession.  Moutiers  is  a 
small  cathedral  city  of  less  than   3.000  in- 


habitants, and  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
motorist  from  the  fact  that  here  he  leaves 
the  railway  behind;  there  is  a  probability, 
however,  of  its  being  extended  another 
sixteen  miles  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice. 

"The  road  now  swings  round  sharplv  to 
the  northeast,  with  a  gradual  rise.  Four 
kilometers  froin  the  town  is  one  of  the  most 
picturestiue  points  on  the  route,  the  road 
entering  a  narrow  defile  known  as  the  Ciex. 
at  the  village  of  St.  Marcel,  and  passing 
through  three  tunnels  in  quick  succession. 
Apart  from  the  romantic  nature  of  the 
surroundings,  however,  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  this  stage  of  the  journey  is  the 
enonnous  amount  of  mule  traffic,  heavy 
wagons  drawn  by  teams  of  three,  and  some- 
times four,  being  encountered  in  almost 
continuous  procession.  Aime.  another 
small  town,  is  reached  in  thirteen  kilo- 
meters from  Moutiers,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  round  towers  and 
other  Roman  remains.  Continuing  to  rise 
gradvially,  the  road  leads  in  fourteen  kilo- 
meters to  Bourg  St.  Maurice  (2.658  ft.). 
while  in  another  three  kilometers  the 
French  custom  house  is  encountered  at 
Seez. 

"Then  begins  the  real  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  From 
an  altitude  of  2.965  ft.  the  road  rises  4,1 10 
ft.  in  twenty-seven  kilometers,  an  average 
of  250  ft.  per  inile.  For  the  first  fifteen 
kilometers  from  S^ez  the  road  winds  up- 
ward in  a  magnificent  series  of  zigzags,  all 
beautifully  graded,  however,  and  with 
nothing  steei)er  than  6  per  cent.  At  twelve 
kilometers  from  S(?ez  is  situated  the  Bel- 
vedere Hotel,  which  is  open  for  three 
months  in  the  year.  Thenceforward  the 
road  rises  without  zigzags  to  the  Hosjiice. 
The  predecessor  of  this  rough -hewn  build- 
ing was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century 
by  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon.  but  the  Pass 
was  known  at  a  much  earlier  date,  as  both 
Celtic  and  Roman  remains  are  to  be  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  actual  frontier  is 
crossed  just  before  the  present  Hospice  is 
reached,  and  on  the  French  side  there  is 
a  customs  station  and  a  small  hotel. 

"The  actual  summit  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Hospice, 
and  115  ft.  higher.  Close  to  the  road 
stands  a  tall  marble  column  23  ft.  high 
and  8  ft.  in  circumference.  It  is  of  Roman 
origin,  and  is  known  as  the  column  of 
Jupiter,  but  since  1886  has  been  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  St.  Bernard.  A 
large  group  of  forty-six  stones  is  also  to  be 
seen,  placed  in  a  circle  of  some  250  yds 
circumference  and  known  as  the  Cirque 
d'Annilial.  Tradition  has  it  that  it  was 
here  that  Hannibal  held  a  council  of  war 
The  summit  commands  fine  views  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  range  and  the  beautiful  Mont 
Pourri.  and  is  amiile  recompense  for  the 
climb  of  6.294  ft.  from  Chambt^ry." 


tiKKAT   liKAK  SPKINO  WATER. 
"It*  Purity  had  ina<le  ItfitinouH." 


All  the  Same  in  the  End.— .\  Salina  paper  tells 
of  a  boy  who  was  severely  bitten  by  a  "canine."  and 
the  Kmporia  Gazette  adds.  "His  father  mounted  an 
equine  and  went  for  the  doctor,  who  recommended 
a  poultice  of  milk  from  the  family  bovine.  It  is  said 
that  a  slice  of  fat  from  a  porcine  is  a  good  thing  for 
such  a  wound."  —  .Wtc  York  (Hobc. 


<icero  All  at  Sea.  The  ^iKantic  stj-anisliip  iia'i 
faced  easterly  Rales  all  the  way  across  the  .Atlantic, 
and  there  were  uneasy  bellowings  from  the  hundreds 
of  cattle  in  the  'twecn-decks. 

"I  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  get  to  London' 
cried  Miss  Manhattan,   promenading  the   hurricane 
deck.     "We're  two  days  late  now.      How  long  this 
voyage  is!      How  long!" 

"(Juousquc  Itiiitioii,  -Calilinaf"  quoted  Mr.  Tccb- 
wcUs  sympathetically  at  her  side. 

"What's  that'"  she  inquired.  "I  don't  umlcr 
stand  Latin,  you  know." 

"How  long,  pray.  O  cattle  line?"  Mr.  TeebwcUs 
solemnly  responded. — Harper's  Weekly. 


Our  readers  an-  tLs::ed  to  nici.tloii  TiiK  Litkkarv  I>HiK.ST  whrii  writing  to  udvertis«'rs. 
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Welchs 

QrapeJince 

A  Story  of  Growth 


The  growth  in  the  demand  for  Wei 
not  simplv  because  of  the  size  to  whic 
because  this  growth  has  been  so  evenly 
same  proportionate  increase  with  never  a 

In  1905  we  sold  300,000  gallons  and  carried 
a  little  over. 

In  1906  we  sold  400,000  gallons  and  were 
unable  to  fill  some  orders. 

In  1907  we  sold  550,000  gallons  and  were  en- 
tirely out  of  Grape  Juice  for  several  months. 

In  1908  we  have  sold  nearly  700,000  gallons. 
For  1909  we  have  pressed  1,000,000  gallons. 

To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  build  a 

large     addition     to    our    reinforced     concrete 

plant    and   we  now  have   storage  capacity  for 

1,500,000  gallons. 


ch's    Grape    Juice  has  been  remarkable, 
h    the     business    has    now    attained,   but 
divided,   each    year   showing    about    the 
step  backward. 

When  you  know  that  Welch's  Grape  Juice  is 
stored  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  carboys  you  will  rec- 
ognize something  of  the  kind  of  plant  we  must  have 
and  the  work  required  to  press  and  bottle  this  enor- 
mous quantity  in  the  three  weeks  of  the  grape  season. 

The  grape  crop  this  season  was  one  of  the  smallest 
ever  known  in  the  Chautauqua  Belt,  but  this  did  not  in- 
terfere with  our  getting  a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
demand  we  anticipate  for  Welch's  Grape  Juice.  The 
quality  of  grapes  used  was  the  finest  we  have  ever  had. 

In  originating  unfermented  grape  juice  and  mak- 
ing known  the  merits  of  Welch's  Grape  Juice  we  have 
done  much  for  temperance  and  dietetics. 


THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


■^ 


^    ^ 


19< 


11  f  7 


\J 


t     *    ^ 


■fej^ 


19' 
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ROAST 
LAMB 


and  all  other  meats,  hot  or 
cold,  are  very  greatly  im- 
proved in  flavor  and  are 
made  more  appetizing  and 
agreeable  by  the  addition  of 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIOINAU    WORCESTERSHIRE 


Lea  &  Perkins 
is  the  best  relish 
for  all  kinds  of 
Meats,  Soups, 
Fish,  Game  and 
Salads. 

See  the 
Signature  on 
Wrapper  and 
Label. 

Beware  of 
Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agents,  N.Y. 


Wins  ^\i^ry 
Race 


Is  the  heart's  desire  of  youth  in 
Winter--the  only  sled  that  satis- 
fies the  boy  or  girl  who  knows 

TIk'  f:iMtCKt,  KifCHt,  BliDiiKCHt,  ever  liivcntud. 
A  !!i>>'8  Hlfd— tlio  only  oiio  (ilrlii  r^iii  iiroixTly 
ccmlri)!.  SteerH  cyihlly  iiniuiicl  otIiurH  wltlimil 
ilmuuiDK  tliij  focl-riiiiK  away  from  tliciii  ull  — 
ruiiH  fiirthi'Hl.    J-jiMleHt  lo  imll  up  hill. 

SiivcH  ilHcoHt  III  hIioch  tlu)  Urol  WliitPr  -pro- 
vciitH  wet  rct't.coldnanil  Dortor'n  blllH.  Hiiiltto 
lUHl  of  B|ii'i-I.il  Hl<>(>land  Horoiid  urow  tliw  liltraHli, 
JiaiidHoiii.ly  UmIhIumI.  IiiHlHtoiia  Kli-xlhli-  Kly<>r. 

Look  for  (liu  iH'W  FItixIblo  Flvi-r  Kiucr- 
lonB,  low,  narrow,  npeedy,  inoderntH  priced. 

Send  fnr  I  r,-r  L'artih.Hir.i  M.hUI  ii/,,'7,i>n-  >m./  Jiim 
it  siren)  an.i  ,..'„rr./  (Jirixtm.it  tool/,  I  :,ifli  friit.. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  e,  CO..  BoxtlOii  N.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Native-born. 

Bv  M.  Forrest.  Queensland,  Australia. 

I  looked  at  him  and  I  laughed.     "What  have  you  to 

offer?"  I  said — 
"The  moonlight -marvel  of  silver — or  the  glint  of  gold 

that  is  reil. 
The  priceless  dazzle  of  diamonds,  silks  of  a  delicate 

hue, 
— Empty-hand  and  Lack-o'-Land — is  it  thus  that  you 

go  to  woo"' " 

The  brown  of  his  eyes  was  dauntless,  the  tan  of  his 

cheek  paled  not. 
"Love  has  grown  grave  in  the  Castle  that  smiled  in 

the  reed-thatched  cot, 
And  you  say  I  have  naught  to  offer,  I,  who  am  Native- 
bom. 
Heir  to  silver  of  countless  stars  and  the  rustless  gold 

of  mom ; 
I,  who  have  watched  from  the  mountain  the  hosts  of 

the  Lord  grow  dim. 
And  seen  day  flush  o'er  the  rivers  where  the  monster 

saurians  swim; 
I,  who  have  dusted  the  pollen  of  wattle  sweets  from 

my  arm, 
And  drank  the  milk  of  the  coconut  I  wrenched  from 

the  swaying  palm; 
I,  who  rippled  the  crystal  creek  in  joy  of  the  morning 

dip. 
Brushed   the  honey  of  native   bees  away  from  my 

bearded  lip; 
I,  who  have  couched  on  the  close  green  turf,  walled 

in  by  the  blackbutt  trees, 
Trod  a  carpet  of  tall  blue  grass  that  swept  to  my  dew- 
damp  knees; 
I,  who  have  gathered  diamonds  that  lurk  in  the  butter- 
cup. 
Snatched   a  pearl  from  a    daisy's   heart,  where  wan- 

d'ring  brown  moths  sup; 
I,  who  ride  by  the  bridle  track  with  no  man  to  say 

me  'nay' 
To  the  rim  of  the  mist -blue  world,  at  shut  of  a  burning 

day; 
I,  who  can  dream  in  the  moss-hung  scrub,  sing  to  the 

gray  belars. 
Gaze  my  fill  at  the  Southern  Cross,  built  high  in  an 

arch  of  stars! 
I  was  bom  on  the  black-soil  Downs,  and  rocked  by 

the  Southern  breeze, 
The  kingdom  I  have  to  offer  is  wide  to  Pacific  seas! 
And  the  big  gray  spider  hanging  from  a  branch  of  the 

swinging  pine 
Spins  silk  that  were  finest  decking  for  a  true  sweet- 
heart of  mine! 
Let  her  take  my  hand  and  follow!     The  road  to  the 

Northward  runs. 
She  shall  have  silver  of  moonlight    -gold  of  Australian 

suns! 
Was  it  Lack-o'-Land  ye  would  call  me?     I,  who  am 

Native-bom, 
Have  heard  the  twittering  parakeets  in  stalks  of  the 

greening  com; 
Have    plucked    the    buds   from    the   luceme;    pulled 

grapes  from  the  laden  vine. 
Empty-of-hand  and  Lack-o'-Land!     Why,  the  whole 

wide  earth  is  mine!" 

I  looked  at  him  an<l  I  laughed.     "But  a  maid  asks 

more  than  this! 
You  think  the  key  to  magic  doors  is  hid  in  a  bridal 

kiss! 
Trees  would  be  onlv  trees  to  her     she  would  crave  a 

carven  roof. 
The  cl.ishing  of  a  city  band  for  beat  of  the  clu-snut's 

hoof." 

The  fire  in  his  eyes  ilicl  not  ;  the  smile  on  liis  niotith 
lurked  yet 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YE4ST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


"Oh!   Greybeard,  in  a  heart  grown  cold,  it  is  easy  to 

forget ! 
.Man  calls,  a  woman  follows   (an   she   love   ii*..)  by 

ridge  and  dell. 
To  the  creak  of  the  saddle  leather — the  lilt  of  a  horse's 

bell. 
An   she   care  not,  .   .   .   the  lighter  does  the  chesnut 

hack  go  forth 
For  plains  of  the  purple  vinca,  the  green  of  the  sea- 
washed  North. 
But  Life  of    Life!     An  |she  love  me.   .   .   .  our  skies 

will  be  always  blue, 
And  then  I  have  much  to  olTer,  Greybeard,  as  I  go 

to  woo!" 

I  saw  him  cross  the  ranges,  from  shadow  into  the 

shine. 
And  back  came  his  gay  voice  floating.    "The  whole  of 

the  world  is  mine! " 

— 7"fc*  S/vc/a<or  (London,  October  14). 


In  the  Passage. 

By  Willi.\m  Hervev  Woods. 

"Mark  you  his  look,"  they  said, 
"How  rapt,  how  fond!     Fair  on  him.  still  at  sea, 
Foregleams  the  haven  where  he  longs  to  be." 

Yet  tho  aright  they  read 
His  dying  eyes,  't  was  he  alone  that  saw 
The  wind-swept  curtains  down  a  silent  flaw 

Slant  toward  the  candle's  head. 

And  when  his  lips  grown  chill 
Half-shaped  a  whisper  strange,  they  said,  "He  greets 
Celestial  escorts  now,  and  welcome  meets 

This  side  the  shining  Hill"; 
And  he  the  while,  far  off  along  the  lane 
Of  dreams,  went  whistling  home  the  cows  again 

By  meadows  dusk  and  still. 

They  thought  in  that  hushed  room 
Almost  they  heard  the  heavenly  voices  call 
As  at  the  last  he  listened  toward  the  wall; 

But  outside,  in  the  bloom 
Of  passing  summer,  in  his  passing  ear 
The  cricket-choir  sang  vespers  quaint  and  clear. 

And  early  piped  him  home. 

— Scribner's  Magazine  (November). 


The  Kmpty  House. 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

I  seemed  to  see  thy  spirit  leave  the  clay 
That  was  its  mortal  tenement  of  late; 
I  seemed  to  see  it  falter  at  the  gate 

Of  the  New  Life,  as  seeking  to  obey 

Some  inner  law,  yet  doubtful  of  the  way 
Provided  for  its  passage,  by  that  fate 
Which  makes  birth  pain,  and  gives  to  death  such 
state 

And  dignity,  when  soul  withdraws  its  sway. 

A  tremor  of  the  pale  and  noble  brow, 

A  tightening  of  the  lips,  and  thou  wast  gone — 
Gone  whither?     Ah,  the  hush  of  Death's  abyss! 
All  tenantless  thy  beauteous  form  lay  now 

As  the  cicada's  fragile  shell  outgrown, 
(Jr  as  the  long-forsaken,  lonely  chrysalis. 

— Atlantic  Monthly  (November). 


To  a  Sky-scraper. 

Hv     .\     WoRKM.W     ()t  T    OK    KmIM.OVMKNT. 

Colossal  and  austere!     Through  the  sooty  veil 
01  the  ebbing  night  thy  uncouth  form. 
Steel-skeletoned,  immune  to  Time  and  Storm, 
Looms  like  a  fragment  from  a  world  beyond  hail. 
Now  gleams  the  day  upon  thy  brow.     The  wan  night 
.\bout  thy  breast  creeps  out  to  space.     The  winds  kiss 
Thy  sounding  dome,  and  from  that  harp  of  light 
Louil  rise  the  matins  of  the  Metropolis. 
Symbol  of  the  age!     The  self.same  hand 
That  shaped  tlice  grips  my  throat.     But  at  the  sight 
Of  thee,  whom  it  wrought  of  the  rolling  sand, 
N'anish  all  hatre<ls  in  the  hope  of  future  light. 
And  in  my  heart  is  the  priile  of  the  "Wider  Clan" — 
Man  made  thee  Giant  and  I  am  a  Man. 

— Everybody's  Magazine  (November). 


Our  readers  ivn^  U-sked  lo  iiuiillon  Tiik  I.itkhaky  DniKsr  wlu-n  wrlKng  to  advcrtl*:. 
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THE  GILLETTE  IS  PRACTICAL  FOR  YOU 

A  NY  man  will  admit  that  it  is  a  good  thing  in     ^  I  'HERE  are  ten  fundamental  mechanical  reasons 
-^  emergencies  to  be  able  to  shave  himself— and       ''•     ^or  the  GILLETTE  doing  the  work  it  does. 

to  have  the  tools  handy  with  which  to  do  it.  ^^'^'V  ^PP^X  *«  "«  ^^^^^  '^^'''  '"/^^f  ^^^^^^    ^^'^^^ 

why  you  can  rorm  no  notion  or  the  action  or  the 

GILLETTE  by  using  any  other  razor. 

The  GILLETTE  idea  is  basic  all  the  way 
through. 

The  GILLETTE  is  kind  to  the  face.  It  does 
its  work  with  any  beard  and  any  skin.  It  is  the 
only  razor  that  can  be  adjusted  for  a  light  or  a 
close  shave. 

New  Process  GILLETTE  blades  are  paper- 
thin,  flexible,  with  a  hard  mirror-like  finish  and  a 
GILLETTE  user  does  not  take  over  two  minutes     marvelous  keenness  and  durability. 
— and  furthermore,  that  he  has  a  better  shave  than  These  blades  are  packed  in  handsome  nickle- 

the  barber  can  give  him,  better  than  he  can  give     plated  boxes,  hermetically  sealed,  sanitary,  damp- 
himself  with  the  old-style  razor,  in  half  an  hour.  P'oof,  anti-rust  and  antiseptic. 

Price  per  set  of   1 2  new  blades  (24   cutting 
Nearly    every    GILLETTE    owner    becomes     edges)  $  1 .00. 
so  attached  to  his  razor  that  he  makes  a  pet  of  it  Standard  GILLETTE  razor  with  1 2  blades 

—thinks  more  of  it  than  almost  any  other  of  his     ^"^-  *"pl«  silver-plated  handle,  in  velvet  lined  full 


If  he  buys  a  GILLETTE  just  for  emergencies 
he  will  find  himself  using  it  every  day,  because  it  is 
so  simple — no  stropping,  no  honing — it  is  easy  and 
it  is  safe. 

We  advertise  that  a  man  can  have  a  clean 
satisfying  shave  with  the  GILLETTE  in  five 
minutes.      We    will    warrant    that    the    average 


personal  belongings: — it's  just  that  kind  of  a  little 
device.  A  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism.  A  fine 
tool  in  every  sense.  No  trouble  to  keep  in  con- 
dition and  dependable  at  all  times. 


leather  case,  $5.00. 

Combination  Sets,  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

The  GILLE  r  IE  is  sold  almost  everywhere, 
dealer  can't  supply  you  write  to  us. 
Send  for  illustrated  book  today. 


If  your 


New  York 


GILLETTE  SALES   COMPANY 

240  Kimball  Building,  Boston 

GILLETTE  FACTORIES:    Boston,  London.  Berlin.  Paris,  Montreal 


Chicago 
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I.onj;  rti  ojini/fii  as  tlit-  best  art  repro- 
ductions made  in  America.  "All  that  an 
artist  could  ask,"  says  Elihu  Vedder. 
Abbey's  new  decorations  among  the  lat- 
est additions.  .S\ibjects  unot)tainable  in 
any  other  form  —  which  adds  to  their 
individuality  and  distinction  as 

ChristmdLS  Gifts 

At  art  stores  or  sent  on  approval. 
ILLUSTKATKI)  CATALOG,  ;,oo  illus- 
trations (practically  si  handbook  of 
American  Art),  is  sent  for  25  cents 
(stamps  accepted).  This  cost  is  deducted 
from  purchase  of  Prints  themselves,  which 
range  in  price  from  50  cents  to  $20. 

Chamfmeys  Cherub  above,  copyright llfOOby 

CORTISXCflIIlER0H.;V^r, '11;:^^,  BOSTON 


I 


In  addition  to  our  FAMOUS 
UNDERWEAR  we  have  a  most 
attractive  assortment  of  specialties,  as: 

Golf   Jackets, 

Traveling  Shawls, 

Automobile   Rugs, 

Camping    Sacks, 

Etc.,   Etc. 

Explanatory/  Catalogue  Free. 

Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Owd  Stores 

N.«   V..rk  :    3«liKiflh  A"      'il   .M.H1.T1  l.i>nr 
B".klTn     MM  KulL.n  Si.      B...I.  n  :  »»H  ll.,Tl.l.,n  St 
ri.  In       1516  Ch-.tnul  "t.      <hi<  nf...  »S  5l]>t»  St 
Agrntt  in  all  I'rtnripal  Citir*. 


BANKINC'MAIL 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 

r'"'  <•  rtili.  .it.N  (.f  l)i|,.  "It  iM- 
i  "iM"l  >)%  IhiH  lii>titiiti<in  iilTnril 
iilmoliiti-  Hcrurilv  for  mi^Di-)-. 

ni»   fiicli    ilri.oBit    Ih   inillvi<|. 

uallv      lu-i'iircH    by      HtkI 

mortuau"  ">n  r<-nl  i-HtHti-. 

Bmsu*  nur  atn|il«  rnpitnl  iifTorclH 

an    ii<l<llllnnitl  ii.ircKiinril 

n  ti  f|       Kunriint«*«'H      t  h  «' 

promi't  |in)  iiH-iit  of  l.iilh 

I.rln>-l|.iil  iiiiil  li.l.T.'Ht 

Thc»<»  <Vrtillrnti'»  >  li-l>l  6.  trvo 

from  l;iinti<>n,    i'i>miiii>«ii<n<i.  or 

ottiiT  'l>"lii<  tiniiH.  |<ii)r'>t>li-  nionth- 

Ij",  <|ii"rt-'rly  <>r  mmiiI  nnnUHlly.aii 

<|i..|n-l   b)    th<>  d ••  lion  1  tor. 

rir,...  wnl"  l<.r  ..ur  b-.kl'l  "F" 
whiih  ripUm.  our  rl  "<  r(  >;.rrlT  aD>l 
,.,„r,i.l.l,  ,(,,, „,  ,„»  h.  in-. I 


5ALfiAKE5tCURityi: 
*"oTRU5T  CO 


5ALT    LAKt  CITY 
UTAH 


M^GURRIN 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

.4  K«'\«'rj  llitit  J'ainf  IriH'.  The  opportunity  to 
buiUl  real  loundations  of  s<iliil  stone  under  youthful 
air  castles  comes  to  few  dreamers.  A  bag  full  of 
dreams  has  usually  been  a  poor  substitute  for  a  hod 
full  of  bricks.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  interesting 
to  read  of  one  dreamer  who  made  his  dreams  come 
true.  A  writer  in  the  October  Outlook  tells  of  the 
]  present-day  life  of  Donald  Mitchell,  the  author  of 
I  "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  and  briefly  sketches  his 
home  at  Edgewooil  Farm.  The  parallel  is  imme- 
diately apparent.     To  quote  in  part: 

I  The  farm  is  composed  of  some  three  hundred  and 
'  sixty  acres  overlooking  the  city  of  New  Haven.  The 
house  is  nestled  down  in  the  midst  of  splendid  trees 
and  broad  velvet  lawns.  There  are  shady  arbors  and 
hedges  and  winding  ])aths.  We  have  an  almost  perfect 
description  of  the  Edgewood  of  to-day  in  the  picture 
'  of  the  dream-cottage  from  the '■  Reveries  " 

The  only  important  part  that  Mr.  Mitchell  left  out 
is  his  garden.  There  is  a  garden,  and  a  very  good 
garden  it  is,  with  an  old  patriarch,  almost  as  old  as 
the  author  himself,  who  hobbles  about  with  a  cane 
and  a  hoe,  and  plays  gardener.  He  has  been  at 
Edgewood  for  almost  half  a  century 

Back  a  short  distance  from  the  house  the  typical 
N'cw-England  farm-buildings  stand.  There  are  barns 
and  wagon-houses,  and  there  is  a  woodshed  piled 
high  against  the  coming  of  winter.  The  chore-boy 
is  almost  too  busy  with  his  a.x  to  notice  your  ap- 
proach. He  greets  you  with  a  smile  of  comradeship 
which  seems  to  be  an  incorporated  part  of  Edgewood. 
You  comment  on  his  well-filled  shed. 

"Wood,"  he  laughs;  "why,  I  have  to  keep  this 
ax  going  most  of  the  time.  Mr.  Mitchell  couldn't 
live  without  a  fire."  You  smile;  Ik  Marvel  is  still 
dreaming  the  old  dreams  "Over  a  Wood  Fire." 

They  are  not  playing  farm  at  Edgewood.  On  your 
first  approach  the  velvet  lawns  and  green  hedges 
make  you  a  little  fearful  lest  the  approaching  city 
has  already  cast  its  shadow;  but  the  chore-boy  takes 
you  with  pride  to  see  one  of  his  prize  cows — she  gives 
twenty-three  quarts  of  milk  a  day — the  farm-wagons 
give  abundant  evidence  of  every-day  usage,  and  the 
garden,  be  the  gardener  never  so  old.  is  full  of  rich 
promise  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Edgewood, 
with  all  its  beauty  and  idealism,  is  a  workaday  farm. 

If  you  are  invited  into  the  library  at  Edgewood, 
the  room  will  greet  you  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  walls  and  tables  are  piled  high  with  books;  the 
windows  frame  half  a  dozen  wonderful  landscapes, 
and  a  "friendship  fire"  burns  merrily  in  the  old- 
fashioned  fireplace.  Nothing  alx>ut  the  room  seems 
new  to  you;  Ik  Marvel  painted  it  so  well  when  he 
fashioned  it  in  his  dreams.  Open  the  "Reveries  of 
a  Bachelor"  and  see  the  room  for  yourself: 

"Within  the  cottage  the  library  is  wainscoted  with 
native  oak;  and  my  trusty  gun  hangs  upon  a  branch- 
ing pair  of  antlers.  My  rod  an<l  nets  arc  disposed 
above  the  generous  book -shelves;  and  a  stout  eagle, 
once  a  tenant  of  the  native  woods,  sits  perched  over 
the  central  alcove.  An  old-fashioned  mantel  is  above 
the  brown-stone  jamt)s  of  the  country  fireplace; 
and  along  it  are  distributed  records  of  travel.  Mass- 
ive chairs  stand  here  and  there,  in  tempting  attitude; 
strewed  over  an  oaken  table  in  the  middle  are  the 
uncut  papers  and  volumes  of  the  day;  and  upon  a^ 
lion's  skin  stretched  before  the  hearth  is  lying  an- 
other Tray." 

The  uncut  volumes  of  the  day  arc  The  Outlook  and 
Scrihner's  and  half  a  dozen  other  magazines  and 
papers.  Tray  was  missing  from  the  picture.  The 
chorcVx>y  had  Ijcen  <ill  across  the  meadows  to  find 
him  for  the  camera,  but  a  woodchuck  had  proved 
more  alluring  to  him.  Tray  was  missing,  but  the 
Dreamer,  the  Bachelor,  the  creator  of  the  "  Reveries," 
was  there,  seate<l  Iwforc  his  wooil  fire  in  a  great 
leather  chair,  greeting  you  with  a  smile.  You  really 
arc  a  little  Ijcwildered.  Have  you  finally  walked 
straight  into  the  pages  of  the  book?  Eighty-five 
years,  eighty -five  years,  you  have  been  rcitcating  over 
to  yourself  all  the  way  up  to  FMgewooil;  what  on 
old  man  he  must  W  Altho  it  was  hard  to  fielicvc 
that  Ik  Marvel  could  really  grow  old,  you  had  hardly 
expecteil  to  sec  such  a  boyish  face  as  that  which 
smiled  up  at  you  from  the  fire.  All  of  the  beautiful 
romance,  all  of  the  hope  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
IcKik  out  at  you  frtim  those  eyes.  You  forget  that  | 
the  years  have  passed,  you  do  not  hold  the  significance 
■  .I  the  long  while  hair,  you  lose  entirely  the  fact  that  | 


the  Bachelor  is  now  a  grandfather;  not  the  memories, 
but  the  spirit  of  youth  is  before  you. 

Then  follow  stories  from  the  time  of  Poe  and 
Hawthorne  and  Longfellow;  tales  of  books  and 
places  and  men.  There  is  a  large  bookcase  taking 
up  one  whole  comer  of  the  room,  filled  with  the 
different  editions  of  the  "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor." 
It  has  been  published  and  translated  in  half  a  dozen 
languages.  There  are  editions  ranging  in  price  from 
paper  backs  at  five  cents  a  copy  up  to  the  rare  first 
copies  which  are  now  almost  priceless. 

But  you  must  not  linger  long  before  the  wood  fire. 
The  strength  of  the  Dreamer  is  being  guided  care- 
fully into  the  happy  years  ahead.  You  have  been 
warned  before  entering.  But  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible for  you  to  step  out  of  that  library  and  back 
into  the  every-day  world.  You  are  sorry  that  the 
gardener  and  the  chore-boy  are  within  easy  call. 
But  your  promise  holds  good,  and  so,  bidding  Ik 
Marvel  good-by,  you  pass  with  hesitant  steps  back 
into  the  matter-of-fact  world. 

As  you  turn  to  close  the  door  he  waves  his  hand 
at  you,  and  then  looks  slowly  back  to  his  fire. 

"And  as  I  muse  now,  looking  toward  the  evening 
which  is  already  begun,  I  will  hope  for  a  sunset, 
when  the  day  ends,  glorious  with  crimson  and  gold." 
The  voice  sounded  like  that  of  Donald  Mitchell's, 
but  perhaps  you  too  have  been  dreaming. 


The  Ambergris  King. —On  the  end  of  an  old 
wharf  in  Provincelown.  Mass.,  stands  a  small  com- 
monplace building  known  locally  as  the  palace  of 
the  ambergris  king.  This  is  the  workshop  of  David 
C.  Stull,  ambergris  buyer  and  expert.  This  man 
buys  a  mysterious  substance  from  New  England 
sea-dogs  and  whalers  which  is  more  precious  than 
gold  and  much  more  difficult  to  obtain.  A  ton  of 
this  stuff  would  readily  bring  $1,000,000,  while 
smaller  quantities  sell  from  $200  to  $500  per  pound. 
Mr.  Stull  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Sun  in  an  ex- 
planation of  this  little  known  article.     We  read 

We  don't  know  just  what  ambergris  is.  We  only 
know  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  disease  or  irrita- 
tion of  a  whale's  digestive  organs.  Sperm  whdes 
feed  chiefly  on  squid  or  cuttlefish,  which  would  per- 
haps be  a  better  article  of  diet  if  they  did  not  have 
beaks  as  hard  and  as  sharp  as  those  of  parrots. 

Here  are  some  of  these  beaks  that  I  have  taken 
from  ambergris.  And  here  are  the  eyes  and  feelers 
of  squid;  all  of  them  from  pieces  of  ambergris.  It  is 
probable  that  the  bony  lx;aks  and  other  indigestible 
parts  of  the  squid  irritate  the  stomach  or  the  in- 
testines of  the  whale,  causing  the  secretion  of  a  sub- 
stance which  finally  becomes  ambergris 

So  far  nothing  has  been  discovered  which  will 
take  the  place  of  ambergris  as  a  base  in  the  manu- 
facture of  perfumery.  It  is  the  best  binder  known. 
Dissolved  in  alcohol  it  holds  also  in  solution  the  va- 
rious oils  and  essences  of  which  perfumes  are  com- 
posed. 

The  quality  of  a  perfume  depends  very  largely  on 
the  amount  of  ambergris  it  contains.  The  t->est 
French  perfumers  use  six  ounces  of  ambergris  to  a 
gallon.  One  or  two  manufacturers  in  this  country 
use  the  same  proportion.     Others  put  in  four  ounces. 

In  cheaper  jierfumes  it  is  cut  down  to  two  ounces, 
and  so  on  until  the  very  lowest  grades  are  reached 
in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  aml'iergris.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  mixture  has  no  permanence 
whatever. 

Little  pictures  of  the  romance  of  the  trade  are 
thus  portrayed  by  the  newsjiajx-r  writer. 

Mr.  Stull  tells  of  a  Provincetown  man  who  had 
been  out  on  his  first  trip  as  captain  of  a  whaling 
vessel  alxjul  thirty  years  ago  and  who  stopt  at  one 
of  the  West  India  islands  on  his  way  home. 

One  of  the  natives  otTcred  him  five  small  lump>s  of 
a  ilirtylooking  substance  which  the  native  asserted 
was  gooil  for  something.  The  native  further  in- 
formed the  captain  that  he  had  got  these  pieces  from 
a  dead  whale  which  was  ashore  on  a  certain  beach 
and  that  there  w,is  plenty  more  in  the  carcass. 

Did  the  captain  hoist  all  sail  and  get  to  that  dead 
whale  as  fast  as  the  winds  of  providence  would  per- 
mit? .Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  had  been  made  captain 
for  the  purpose  of  going  after  sperm  oil  and  he  con- 
cluded that  he'd  bettir  stick  to  his  job.  So  he  gave 
(Continued  on  page  738.) 
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Everybody  Needs 

THERMOS    Bottles 

When  motoring,  traveling  and  on  all  outing  trips— to  carry  hot  or 
cold  refreshments  anywhere — 

To  use  at  home  for  luncheon  and  all  kinds  of  purposes — in  the  nursery  to  keep  baby's 
sterilized  milk  at  feeding  temperature  day  and  night — in  the  sick-room  to  keep  the  invalid's     \ 
hot  or  cold  nourishment  at  the  bedside  alw^ays  within  instant  reach. 

The  Thermos  Bottle  is  the  ideal  gift  on  any  occasion  for  baby,  mother,  father,  sister,  brother,  grandma, 
grandpa,  aunt  or  uncle,  niece  or  nephew,  husband,  wife  or  sweetheart. 

The  THERMOS  Bottle 

Keeps  Hot  Liquids  Steaming  Hot  24  Hours 
Keeps  Ice  Cold  Liquids  Ice  Cold  for  72  Hours 


Beware  of  imitations  and  infringements.  You  or  your  dealer  can 
prove  by  a  temperature  test  the  falsity  of  the  extravagant  claims  made  for 
infringing  bottles.  The  Thermos  is  the  original  and  only  perfect  temper- 
ature-retaining bottle.  The  Thermos  Bottle  is  guaranteed  by  over  30,- 
000  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

The  THERMOS  BOTTLE 


lasts  a  lifetime.  Filled,  cleaned 
and  emptied  the  same  as  any  ordi- 
nary bottle. 

You  can  also  get  handsome 
combination  cases  for  Thermos 
Bottles,  a  few  being  illustrated 
here. 


No.  32  is  a  Combination  Hide  Case  designed  to  hold  either  3 
Thermos  Bottles  (pints)  or  2  bottles  and  a  lunch  box.     Lined  with 
plush.     Carries  hot  and  cold  food  and  drin  ks  for  three 
persons.     Price  of  case  on/y  $6.50. 

No.  26  also  made  of  hide,  holds  eilhei  2  Thermos  Bot- 
tles (pints)  or  I  bottle  and  lunch  box.  Lined  with  plush. 
For  one  or  two  persons.     Price  of  case  only  $5.50. 

No.  25  is  a  first-class  brown  canvas  case  lined  with 
plush — handsome,  durable.  Holds  two  Thermos  Bot- 
tles. Price  of  case  onl)) :  pint  size  $2.50.  CJnart 
size  $3.50. 

No.  23.  Leather  case  with  strap,  for  single  bottle. 
Price,  case  only,  $2.50. 

Also  Wicker  Cases,  finely  made  of  best  material  — 
neat  and  lasting — at  prices  ranging  from  $2  up  for  a 
single  pint  case. 


700,000  Sold  in  1907 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  ship  direct,  prepaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  PinU,  $3.75.  Quarts,  $5.75.  The  THERMOS  JAR  does  for  solid 
foods  what  the  Thermos  Bottle  does  for  liquids.  Great  household  convenience. 
Fine  for  luncheons,  picnics  and  trips.     Price  $15. 

JVrite  Today  for  Free  Booklet 
AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO.,  517  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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JoHuttl'CJf* 


FIFTEEN  minutes  stretclied  out  in  the 
Slumber  Chair  will  rest  every  tired 
muscle,  soothe  every  nerve,  prove  a 
veritable  tonic.  Back  and  seat  are  one  piece. 
Lower  the  back,  the  seat  moves  with  it. 
Always  the  same  comfortable  curve,  construct- 
ed scientifically  to  compel  complete  relaxation. 

Send   today  for  Catalogue   C  15 

See  all  tlie  different  stvles.  Anv  covering,  genuine 
leather,  veronas,  etc.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  we  shall 
give  you  the  name  of  one  who  has  or  supply  vou  direct. 
A  guarantee  ticket  tied  to  each  chair  says:  "  H  for  any 
reason  it  doesn't  suit  you,  return  it  and  your  monev  will  be 
refunded.  If  within  two  years  any  breakage  should  occur, 
we  repair  it  free  of  charge."    Therefore  look  for  the 


There  ■•    the    .«ir' 
Patrntr,]    F<k,i  .  rr<t 
on    every    .>^luinber 
Chair 


The  C.  F.  Streit  Mfg.  Co. 

l(r>4  K'linpr  Strfi-t.  (Mncinnati 


Die  in  Open  Air 

Seeking 

Water 


ats  and   mice 

-    leave    choicest 

food      and     grain 

for  it.      Dry,  clean; 

never  leaves  a  mark 


Rat  Bis-Kit 


No  mixing,  ready  for  use 
All  DruKgisis— IS  cents  a  box.     If  yours 
hasn't   it,  send  us  25  cents  for  one   box  or 
6r)  cen'.s  for  three  boxes,  delivered  prepai<l. 

THE    RAT   BISCVIT   CO. 
II  N.  Limestor«n  St.  Sprlrtgfield,  O. 


the  native  a  pair  of  blue  overalls  and  a  jumper  for 
the  five  dirty  lumps  and  went  on  his  way. 

After  he  had  ma<lc  port  he  showed  the  five  lumps 
to  Mr.  Stull.  and  when  the  latter  gave  him  $700  for 
them  he  almost  had  a  fit.  Still  that  shock  was 
nothing  to  what  he  got  a  little  later,  for  he  learned 
that  another  captain  had  heard  of  the  dead  whale, 
had  got  what  ambergris  still  remained  in  the  car- 
cass and  had  sold  it  in  New  York  for  $30,000.  It 
was  estimated  that  this  whale  must  have  contained 
in  all  at  least  $50,000  wonh  of  ambergris. 


.Stevenson's  Joke. — .\n  amusing  story  of  Steven- 
son and  an  experience  he  once  had  in  a  Paris  book- 
store, where  he  had  gone  to  buy  one  of  his  own 
books,  is  related  by  Will  H.  Low  in  the  October 
Scribncr: 

We  entered  Hetzel's  together  and  Stevenson  elab- 
orately described  the  book  he  desired;  not  being 
quite  sure  of  the  title,  or  the  author's  name,  except 
that  it  ended  in  son  —  "as  so  many  of  our  English 
names  do."  But  here  the  young  man  behind  the 
counter  rose  to  the  fly  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 
The  volume  was  brought  at  once,  and  the  shopman, 
turning  to  the  preface  (prepared  by  another  hand 
than  the  author's  for  this  edition),  read  how  Mr. 
Gladstone,  returning  from  the  House  of  Commons 
late  at  night,  had  picked  up  the  book  and,  despite 
his  fatigue  and  the  entreaties  of  his  family  that  he 
should  seek  needed  repose,  had  read  persistently  until 
the  dawn  of  day  and  the  end  of  the  story. 

This  amused  me  more  than  it  did  the  author;  for 
to  owe  a  part  of  his  first  popular  success  to  the  "G. 
O.  M." — some  such  incident  having  occurred — was 
something  of  a  trial  to  one  who  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  Gladstonian  policies;  indeed,  it  was  about  this 
time  that  he  meditated  signing  a  necessary  letter  to 
the  Prime  Minister  as  coming  "from  your  fellow- 
criminal  in  the  sight  of  God."  Gliding  over  this 
dangerous  ground,  Stevenson  next  inquired  if  the 
moral  tendencies  of  the  work  were  such  that  it  could 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  without  danger,  and 
was  fervently  reassured  upon  this  point.  Here  I 
thought  that  I  might  take  a  hand,  and  I  blandly  re- 
marked that  from  a  particularly  intimate  friend, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  younger  English  writers,  I  had  heard  some  very 
damaging  statements  concerning  Stevenson's  char- 
acter. We  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  our  faces 
straight  as  the  book.seller  skilfully  pairied  this  thrust 
by  sapng  that  it  was  evidently  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  gentlemen  of  our  literary  tastes  that  many 
authors  of  notoriously  loose  lives  had  written  works 
abounding  in  moral  qualities;  and  consequently  that, 
tho  he  did  not  doubt  my  report  of  Stevenson's  char- 
acter, he  would  guarantee  that  no  trace  of  these  re- 
grettable defects  would  be  found  in  the  book. 

"That's  something  like  a  salesman!"  said  my 
friend  as  we  bore  away  the  volume. 


EuKene  Field  a.i  an  UndrrKraduate. —  Eugene 
Field  as  an  irresponsible  designer  of  college  pranks 
and  leader  of  undergraduate  mischief-makers  is  a 
new  picture  of  the  author  of  "Little  Boy  Blue." 
Walter  Williams,  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat, 
has  recently  been  telling  of  the  student  da>'s  of  Mr. 
Field,  and  describing,  with  much  amusement,  the 
poet's  desultory  habits  of  study,  and  his  high  ideal 
of  the  "delightfully  funny,"  which  he  endeavored 
almost  constantly  to  realize  while  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  On  one  occasion  it  seems  that  the 
county  fair  was  to  he  held  in  his  college  town,  and 
Field,  seeing  an  irresistable  opportunity  for  a  prank, 
availed  himself  of  the  ojiening  offered.  .\s  Mr. 
Williams  tells  the  story: 

Field  bought  yards  of  white  muslin  ami  stretched 
it  across  the  streets,  first  painting  on  it  certain  at- 
tractions to  appear  at  the  fair-ground.  A  lecture  was 
to  t)c  delivered  on  fanning  by  Horace  Greeley,  im- 
ffcrsonatcd  by  Hon.  James  Cooncy.  .\  large  number 
of  visitors  were  in  Columbia  that  week,  and  the  oc- 
casion was  looked  forwani  to  with  considerable  an- 
ticipation.     The  lecture  wa<  given  and  a  large  crowd 


was  present,  but  the  audience  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  Greeley  was  not  the  speaker. 

So  bright  and  witty,  however,  was  the  lecture  that 
it  was  allowed  to  continue,  and  the  allotted  time  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Columbiacollege- 
campus  farming  and  the  management  of  this  indus- 
trial branch  by  members  of  the  faculty.  After  an 
hour  or  so  was  spent,  in  which  a  considerable  part 
was  taken  up  in  digressions,  the  speaker  allowed  that 
if  his  audience  would  study  a  text-book  on  agricul- 
ture for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  it  would  knsw 
more  about  the  subject  than  he  did. 

Field's  most  latuihable  pranks  were  of  a  difTe<^e<it 
nature.     We  quote  further. 

Dr.  Read,  then  president  of  the  school,  had  a 
large,  fine,  dignified-looking  cairiage-horse,  of  which 
he  was  justly  proud.  Eugene  Field  took  this  ani- 
mal in  custody  one  night  and  proceeded  to  roach  ' 
its  mane  and  to  shave  its  tail.  The  next  day  he  dis- 
guised himself  and  appearec*  before  the  doctor, 
wanting  to  buy  his  "big  gray  mule."  Another 
horse  belonging  to  Dr.  Reaa  was  decorated  by  Field 
with  paint,  and  was  left  so  unrecognizable  the  good 
doctor,  upon  seeing  it,  had  it  docketed  "stray.  " 

Tradition  tells  a  story,  however  true  it  may  be. 
that  Field  and  some  of  his  companions  secured  a 
donkey  one  night  and  tied  him  to  a  tree  not  over 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  doctor's  bedroom  window, 
which  ungracious  animal  wailed  his  plaintive  intona- 
tions until  the  early  hours,  when  a  janitor  appeared 
and  led  him  away. 


Prison  Razors  from  Tin. — Interesting  snap  shots 
of  prison  life  have  been  brought  to  light  by  a  writer 
in  the  Internati  nal  Police  Service  Magasitu  {iAadms). 
After  portraying  the  intricate  meshes  of  the  personal- 
search  system  the  writer  tells  of  the  cleverness 
with  which  the  prisoners  manufacture  ser\'iceable 
razors  for  prison  use.  It  seems  that  long  pieces  of 
tin  are  distributed  among  the  men  at  meal  titne  to 
serve  as  knives.  These  they  conceal  as  raw  material. 
We  read  further: 

Having  put  a  more  or  less  keen  edge  on  these  by 
rubbing  them  on  the  slate  flooring  of  the  passage- 
way which  comes  right  up  to  the  cell  door,  and  is  a 
little  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  cell,  they  use  them 
for  shaving,  with,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  effect 
on  the  skin  than  the  beard. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  men  were  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  three  days'  bread  and  water,  and  the 
loss  of  three  days'  remission,  for  the  questionable 
pleasure  of  cutting  their  faces  about  with  a  piece  of 
tin,  but  the  practise,  for  all  that,  appeared  to  be  rather 
common.  Stage  men.  that  is,  men  who  have  served 
more  than  a  month  of  their  sentence  and  are  entitled 
to  good-conduct  privileges,  have  their  cell  doors  left 
open  for  about  two  hours  on  alternate  afternoons, 
excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  this  is  the  only 
time  that  the  sharpening  can  be  done,  and  it  is  done 
then  under  very  great  risk  of  discovery  not  only  by  the 
warder  on  duty  on  that  particular  landing,  but  by 
any  warder  who  happens  to  pass  along  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  landings  above.  I  saw  a  rather  humor- 
ous instance  of  this  one  afternoon  when  I  was  going 
round  with  the  schoolmaster,  giving  out  library 
books.  The  doors  on  the  right  side  of  number- two 
landing  were  open,  and  a  principal  warder,  who  was 
going  along  on  the  opposite  side  of  number  four,  or 
the  top  landing,  hapix-ned  to  look  down  and  saw 
a  man  on  the  two's  busily  engaged  in  the  sharpening 
process.  He  quickly  descended,  and  presently,  in 
company  with  the  wanlcr  on  duty  on  two's,  he  paid  ' 
the  knife-sharpener  a  surprize  visit  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  he  would  find  material  for  a  report. 

They  found  the  prisoner  busily  employed  upon  his 
mailbags,  and  a  thorough  search  of  prisoner  anJ 
cell  failed  to  bring  to  light  anything  incriminating. 
The  principal  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  cell,  and  told  the  wanler  accompanying 
him  they  would  search  the  cells  next  door;  and  the 
wanler  went  and  unlockcil  the  door  of  the  next  cell. 
The  principal  warder  was  detained  at  the  door  of  the 
cell  they  had  just  searched  by  some  question  addrest 
to  him  by  the  prisoner.  I  was  at  the  next  cell  on 
the  other  side  with    the  Vx>ok-basket,  and  distinctly 
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Stands 
Between 


You  and  ^ 
Your  Enemy 


Largest 

Selling 

Face  Cream 

in 

the  World 


Father  Time  need  never  find 
you,  nor  prove   a   menace    to  your 
good  looks,  if  you  will  only  take  the 
little  time  necessary  to  massage  your 
face  with  Pompeian  Cream. 

It  gives  a  clear,  fresh,  velvety  skin. 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream  is  the 
natural  preserver  of  natural  beauty — 
the  restorer  of  waning  comeliness. 
Unlike  cosmetics  and  "orrease"  creams, 
which  are  actually  harmful  to  the  skin, 
Pompeian  brings  back  the  natural 
bloom  of  health  and  youth.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic.  It  con- 
tains no  grease  and  will   not  promote  the  growth  of  hair. 

It  is  rubbed  into  the  pores  and  then  rubbed  out  again,  carrying' 
with  it  all  the  dirt  from  the  pores,  leaving  them  clean  and  active. 

POMPEIAN 

Massage  Cream 

Gives  a  Clear,  Fresh  Velvety  Skin 

Wrinkles  and  crow's-feet  are  driven  away,  sallowness  vanishes,  angles  are  rounded  out 
and  double  chins  reduced  by  its  use.  Thus  the  clear,  fresh  complexion,  the  smooth  skin 
and  the  curves  of  cheek  and  chin  that  go  with  youth,  may  be  retained  past  middle  age  by 
the  woman  who  has  found  what  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  will  do.  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream  is  the  largest-selling  face  cream  in  the  world,  10,000  jars  being  made  and  sold  daily. 


The  Manliest  Man 

is  the  natural  man — the  clean,  fresh,  wholesome 
looking  man.  Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  there- 
fore, should  be  used  by  men,  for  by  no  other 
means  can  a  man  keep  his  face  so  clean  and 
healthy.  Soap  and  water  washing  takes  off  some 
of  the  dirt  and  grime,  the  rest  goes  into  the  pores. 
Massage  with  Pompeian  Massage  Cream  brings 
it  out — clears  the  pores,  freshens  the  skin,  brings 
back  the  elasticity  of  the  facial  muscles,  and 
restores  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood.  All 
good  barbers  give  massage  with  Pompeian  Mas- 
sage Cream.  All  good  druggists  sell  it  for  home 
use.  But  in  every  case  be  sure  that  you  get  the  gen- 
uine with  our  name  and  trade-mark  on  the  bottle. 


y 


Free — Sample  Jar  and  Book 

This  special  sample  jar  affords  a  generous 
supply  with  which  you  can  try  out  for  <j,>  /' 
yourself  the  wonderful  pore-cleansing  and  4^/'  Pompelin 
beautifying  qualities  of  Pompeian  Mas-  ^  /  Mig.  CO. 
sage  Cream.  This  sample  jar  is  not  j^ /  ^^  PfOSpect  St. 
for  sale  at  the  stores.  The  illus-  V/  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
trated  booklet  is  an  invaluable  ^/  GeniUmen.—En- 
guide     for     the      proper     care      /.     ••''     dosed  find  I Oc,  to  cover 

of      the     skin.        Both     free.       ^Y .  <=°"  g\  p^'»«<=  f "''  '"*'^- 
c.       J  ...  O'  /      ma.      r  lease   send   me   one 

bend       lOC.      m      silver      or        ^V     copy  of  your  famous  Ulustrated 
stamps        (only       U.       S.  <^/       massage     book     and    a    special 

accepted)  c^  ••'    - »">?'«  i*'  °f  Pompeian  Matsage 


Stamps 

to  cover  postage  and 

mailing. 


Crea 


If  your  dealer  doe«  not  keep  It  we  will  send  ■  SOc.  or  $1.00  jar  of 
tbe  cream,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  tbe  world  opon  receipt  of  price 

The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,  IS  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  0.     ^.^ 

Pompeian  MassaQe  Soap  is  appreciated  bu  all  who  are  particular  in  regard  to  the       O    .-' 
quality  of  the  soap  they  use.    For  sale  by  all  dealers— HSc.  a  cake :  box  o/3  caket,eoc. 
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l^rrect  Sbape 


Patent  Leather  Shoes 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK 


TO  KCt  your  money's  worth  when  you  bur  ahoes  U  only 
■  KO<i(1  linHinessjuilKment.  A  Kuurantee  likeoun  is  your 
Hlmoluti-BhHurnncfofyourmnney'H  worth,  bocause  it  elimi- 
nateH  the  element  of  uneertiiinty.  YOD  CAN'T  Lt)SK. 
R»M'I  this  Kuuruntee  carefully,  and  see  HOW  \VK  TAKE 
TUK  KISK- 

B  ti^w  pur  rKKK  •hoiilo  Ihv  pfttpnt 
"Hiirrojipi"  lolhrr  In  lki>  iipprn  of 
>oiir  "  korrret  Nhapi' "  ■hoet  break 
Ifarnnrh  brforr  thr  lr»l  (olc  ll  worn 
IhruuKh.  Look  lor  tk(<  "llurrojapi" 
labrl  la  the  lining. 
Only  one  khoe  on  the  market  is  made  of  eunrantoed 
••HrKK(J.JAl'.S"-that  Ih  the  "  KORKKOT  SHAPK." 

Not  only  will  you  be  deliKhtod  with  their  aaxured-in-ad- 
ranre  wear  value  but  you  will  find  them  unusual  in  another 
way  — they  aetuully  do  KIT.  When  you  buy  a  hat.  you  net  it 
to  fit  the  shape  of  your  head.  Your  hats  never  pinch  or 
blister.  Y'ou  can  buy  shoes  the  same  way— buy  "Kor- 
reet  Shapes  "  They  accommodate  every  curve  and  anitle 
in  thi>  foot  for  they  are  built  on  n  nio<lel  designed  in  ac- 
cordane-e  with  Niiture'sown  plan  of  the  human  foot.  They 
hftvoHt)le.  but  thev  have  somethinK  even  more  important 
than  Btyle-PKKKKCT  FIT  from  the  beginning.  Buv  a 
pair  for  fall  and  learn  this  for  yourself. 

50(10  dealers  tell  "Korrect  Shape  "  ihues  for  men.  If  vuu 
do  niit  flnd  aiich  a  dealer  near  you,  vrite  for  our  Catalog 
thtiirinit  21  beautiful  dtylet.    Shoes  sent  prepaid 
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Pstrnt  Kntton 
KidTop'-.ttrrew]*!" 
Tor.     Htyl* 
Ho.  26. 


'<^ 


Tr.Je  .M 
Slampfd  oo 

rk 
Sola 

^ 

tmS9 

^B»«^aa                \a0^  naming  your 
THE  BURT  <&  PACKARD  CO..  Maker* 
BROCKTON.  MASS. 

Send  for 

Caulog 

To-Dav, 

shoe  dealer. 

Dept.  D-4 

InsUt  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 


JLTKh 


and  all  papirn  and  documi-nlM.  Ma)?ara  flip  Co.,  H.T. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Why  we    sand  our  Dana  Improred  Up 
Top    Poplleator     on     ten    rfiTi'     trinl  : 
riR^T     ltP'i.v<-«  our  lunfHl.nreinthe 
machmc;   SKCOND- Uy    ppm.mal  u»e, 
you  can    i>oi*itivcIy   t*"!!.    betore   buy- 
ini,  whclhiT    it     mi-i-tn      your    re- 
quir'ineiit'i.    K.^rh  ninihine  rontaina 
16  feet  orduplicatirid  aurlace.      100 
copies    from    pen-wnHen    and    50 
copies  from  typewntlen  *e    (\t\ 
or.jinaL     Complete  dopllcalor,  eapsiie  ( prmuS^  x  13  iti. ).  ^aJ.VU 
Tko  Felli  r.UaaaDoplieatorCo.,  D«u«Bldi..in  John  St.  Now  York 


SAFETY 


JSfBhmm 


THE  SUREST  THING 
ON  EARTH 

is  the  earth  Itself.  Every  dollar  depos- 
ited with  us  has  this  security  back  of  it. 
i.e.,  first  mortgage  on  improved  real 
estate.  WE  PAY  6',;,  on  Time 
Deposits.  Five  per  cent  on  funds  pay- 
able on  demand. 

We  have  done  this  for  14  years — 
never  been  a  day  late  in  mailing  semi- 
annual interest  checks  or  in  returning 
7ime  or  Demand  Deposits. 

Write  for    booklet   telling    hovk'    to 
transact  business  with  us  by  mail. 
It's  free. 

Calvert  inoiigage  &  Deposii  Company 


saw  the  prisoner  edge  gradually  up  to  the  principal 
as  he  stood  just  outside  the  doorway,  and  take  some- 
thing from  the  pocket  of  his  jacket.  When  we  moved 
up  to  the  cell  with  the  book-basket,  the  principal  and 
the  warder  in  charge  were  searching  the  next  cell 
farther  on.  The  schoolmaster,  wishing  to  speak  to 
the  principal,  went  into  the  cell,  and  left  us  with  the 
book-basket  standing  at  the  door  of  the  cell  which 
had  been  seaahcd. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  I  inquired 
in  a  whisper  what  had  been  the  matter.  The  searched 
man  replied  with  a  chuckle:  "Why,  I  was  rubbing 
a  'chiv'  on  the  doorstep  when  the  principal  spotted 
ine  from  the  four's.  I  see  him  goin'  along  and  tum- 
bled that  he'd  be  here  directly,  so  I  was  goin'  to 
chuck  the  chiv  out  o'  the  vent'lator,  but  the  exercise 
was  out  so  that  was  no  good.  I  put  it  up  my  sleeve, 
an'  went  on  with  my  work.  When  the  principal 
come  in  he  stood  so  near  to  me  while  the  screw  was 
groping  about  that  I  thought  all  at  once  that  I  could 
easy  shove  the  chiv  into  his  pocket,  an'  I  did.  I 
didn't  expect  as  I  should  be  able  to  get  it  out  agen, 
but  I  thought  as  I'd  tr>',  an'  it  come  ofl  all  right." 


1045  Calvert  Buildinn 


Bnllimore.  Md. 


TranipiriK  It  In  Africa. — Tramping  it  in  the  wilds 
of  Mashonaland,  Africa,  with  an  almost  empty 
pocket-book  and  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
road,  would  not  strike  the  luxuriant  sleeper-riding 
tramp  of  the  United  States  as  a  very  attractive  phase 
of  the  wander-lust.  A  young  English  lawyer,  however, 
recently  finding  himself  out  of  employment  in  this 
wild  country,  managed  to  extract  a  good  deal  of 
romance  out  of  the  situation,  and  writes  thus  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  one  of  his  adventures: 

It  takes  such  a  travel  in  such  a  country  thoroughly 
to  appreciate  the  superb  phraseology  of  the  Bible. 
I  had  often  learned  the  significance  of  "the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land";  I  had  come  to 
understand  why  the  first  duty  to  traveling  guests 
was  to  bathe  their  feet.  So  now  I  literally  "lifted 
up  my  eyes"  and  saw  two  natives  approaching  me. 

I  had  gone  twenty  miles  that  day,  and  was  in  the 
district  of  the  Hartley  Hills,  one  of  the  wildest  regions 
of  Mashonaland,  in  which  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Kaffir  rebellion  had  flickered  out  only  a  month  or  two 
before. 

These  natives  were  pure  savages.  Their  clothing 
consisted  of  a  waistcloth,  or  rather  waist  bandage  of 
jackal  skins.  They  wore  bangles  of  hammered 
brass,  they  had  feathers  in  their  hair  and  snuff-boxes 
in  their  ears,  and  each  of  them  carried  a  long  assagai, 
or  spear,  and  a  knobkerrie,  a  stick  with  a  round  knob 
at  the  head.  A  couple  of  miserable  dogs  accompanied 
them. 

1  was  too  exhausted  to  be  surprized,  but  sat  under 
the  tree  watching  them.  As  often  happens  in  times 
of  danger,  I  felt  a  most  dispassionate  interest  in  this 
tramp  under  the  tree.  I  wondered  whether  they 
would  kill  him  at  once  or  put  out  his  eyes,  cover  him 
with  wild  honey,  and  bury  him  in  an  ant-hill,  as  they 
(lid  during  the  rebellion. 

When  they  were  some  thirty  yards  distant  the 
assagais  went  back  behind  their  ears  simultaneously, 
and  then  came  whizzing  through  the  air.  "A  poor 
aim,"  I  thought,  for  they  buried  themselves  in  the 
ground  fully  ten  yards  away.  But  instantly  some 
guinea-fowl  got  up  out  of  the  gra-ss  and  the  curs 
bounded  forward.  Then  I  knew  that  the  natives 
were  only  hunting,  and  had  no  hostile  intentions. 
.\nd  all  at  once,  remembering  how  the  rebellion  had 
been  stamped  out  in  blood.  I  recollected  my  color, 
and  the  thought  came  to  me,  "perhaps  they  are 
afraid  of  me." 

So  rising  with  all  the  dignity  that  I  could  muster. 
I   broke  the  ice  with  the  remark: 

"Sagabona  wctu.  Ngi  bulelc  gwenyama."  (How 
do  you  do?      I  have  just  killed  a  lion.) 

".\koos"  (chief),  replied  the  Ma.shonus.  saluting 
me.     Then,  as  if  by  an  afterthought,  they  remarked: 

"Where  is  your  gun?" 

I  parried  this  question,  and.  opening  my  sack, 
handed  them  the  kettle  in  as  imperative  a  manner 
as  I  could  mu8t»'r,  instrticting  them  to  bring  me  some 
water.  They  disjippeiired  among  the  trees,  an<l  after 
about  fifteen  minutes,  brought  the  kettle  back  full.  I 
drained  it  feverishly.  My  tongue  and  mouth  were 
swollen  and  bleeiling  from  that  accursed  plant,  but 
I  felt  mightily  relieved. 


Then  we  struck  a  bargain.  For  five  shillings — all 
I  had  in  the  world — they  were  to  return  the  following 
morning  and  conduct  me  to  the  main  road  I  gath- 
ered some  sticks  for  a  fire,  and  pointing  to  the  sun, 
tracing  its  course  under  the  earth  and  up  to  the  cast- 
em  horizon,  to  signify  the  time  at  which  they  were 
to  return,  lay  down  under  a  tree. 

On  the  next  morning  one  of  the  natives  duly  ap- 
peared, and  we  walked  all  day  together  until  at  even- 
ing we  came  to  the  banks  of  a  mighty  stream,  upon 
whose  opposite  shore  the  wagon  road  debouched 
from  the  bush.  My  guide  had  fulfilled  his  task.  I 
gave  him  his  five  shillings,  and  pointed  to  my  mouth 
and  rubbed  my  stomach,  then  to  his  mouth  and  stom- 
ach, signifying  that  I  invited  him  to  dinner.  For  I 
had  discovered  in  my  sack  what  I  had  at  first  for- 
gotten, a  can  of  Chicago  sausages  and  a  little  flour. 
So  we  ate  our  fin-de-sticle  meal  side  by  side,  while  my 
black  friend  grubbed  up  soine  wild  sweet  potatoes 
and  shared  them  with  me.  Afterward  we  lay  down 
by  the  fire  to  sleep,  while  the  jackals  and  hyenas 
howled  diapasons  round  us. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  guide  awakened  me 
and  grasped  me  by  the  arm,  making  a  gesture  for 
me  to  hear.  Then,  far  away  along  the  river's  banks 
I  heard  a  beautiful  sound.  It  was  like  some  high 
note  drawn  upon  an  old  violin.  It  rose  and  fell  in 
sonorous  cadence  upon  the  breeze.  My  guide  whis- 
pered "gwenyama."  It  wasa  lion,  lifting  up  his  voice 
beside  a  pool  where  he  had  slaked  his  thirst. 

I  have  heard  wolves  howl  to  the  moon  over  their 
prey,  and  the  sound  is  wild  and  eery.  But  I  have 
never  heard  a  more  beautiful  sound  than  that  made 
by  a  distant  lion.  We  hastily  piled  fresh  wood  upon 
the  fire  in  case  he  should  wind  us.  After  that  we 
watched  together  till  daylight. 


A  French  Architect  in  New  Tork. — Mr.  Augus- 
tin-Adolphe  Key,  a  prominent  architect  of  Paris, 
who  is  visiting  New  York,  has  been  making  some 
trenchant  comments  on  New-York  architecture.  He 
prophesies  that  the  metropolis  will  one  day  be  a 
city  of  white  towers,  reinarkable  for  its  beauty  and 
harmony,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  points  out  many 
"stupidities"  and  errors  in  taste  which  will  neeil  to 
be  wijjed  out  before  this  future  becomes  a  possibility. 
A  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  who  accompanied 
the  French  architect  about  the  city  in  an  automobile 
writes  interestingly  of  the  experience: 

"Too  narrow,  too  narrow,"  wailed  the  Frenchmar* 
as  the  automobile  ran  along  Broadway  bound  toward 
the  skyscraper  domain.  "Some  day  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  accommodate  the  city's  traffic 
in  streets  like  this.  Then,  I  think,  the  only  solution 
will  be  to  require  all  owners  of  property  along  the 
congested  streets  to  give  up  the  ground  floors  of  their 
buildings  for  the  construction  of  continuous  arcades, 
thus  materially  increasing  the  sidewalk  space.  In 
that  way  they  will  not  sacrifice  any  of  the  renting 
space  of  their  properties  above  the  first  floors,  anfi 
only  a  small  portion  of  these." 

When  M.  Key  caught  sight  of  the  globe  surmount- 
ing the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Building  he  shook 
hi-;  head.  "It  should  have  no  pe  lestal,"  he  declared. 
"The  globe  is  the  thing;  that  pedestal  spoils  the  whole 
effect." 

"Beautiful,  beautiful!"  he  cried  as  he  caught  sight 
of  the  City  Hall.  But,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  skyscraper  region  his  remarks  became  more 
and  more  uncomplimentary. 

The  Park  Row  Building  displeased  him.  "One 
side  of  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  an  entirely  bare  wall. 
What  difference  (hx-s  it  make  how  the  other  sides 
are  treateil?  And  look  at  that!"  he  cried,  point- 
ing out  the  St.  Paul  Building  and  the  National  Park 
Bank  nestling  beside  it.  "What  a  jarring  efTect 
those  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  make!  How 
easy  to  have  built  the  second  buililing  with  some  sort 
of  reference  to  the  style  of  the  first!" 

He  applied  the  same  comment  to  the  unfortunate 
juxtaposition  of  the  Singer  ami  City  Investing 
Buildings.  And  at  this  point  of  the  trip  he  made 
dear  his  idea  of  what  should  be  done  to  make  New 
York  a  really  l)eautiful  city.  - 

"The  New  York  of  the  future,"  he  declared, 
"should  be  the  city  of  White  Towers.     There  shouldl 


(Continued  on  page  732.) 
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Your   money   back    if   Rexall   "93" 
Hair  Tonic  does  not  do  what  we  claim 
for  it. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  return  its  pur- 
chase price  without  question  upon  request  at  the 
store  where  purchased. 

Do  you  suppose  we  w^ould  dare  make  this  offer 
unless  Rexall  "  93 "  Hair  Tonic  was  a  superior 
article  ? 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  Hair  Tonic  being 
sold  under  such  a  positive  guarantee  ? 

Please  remember  this  fact  when  next  you  buy.  We  want 
you  to  use  Rexall  "93"  Hair  Tonic.  We  want  you  to 
know  it  as  we  know  it.  And  we  will  assume  all  risk  of  its  not 
proving  better  than  you  even  expected. 

It  is  an  indispensable  and  delight- 
fully fragrant  toilet  requisite 

The  choice  of  fastidious  people 

Because  it  will  cleanse  and  keep 
the  scalp  and  hair  in   a  perfectly  healthy  condition.     It  stimulates  and 
nourishes — relieves  irritation  of  the  scalp — eradicates  dandruff — prevents 
baldness — promotes    a    healthy   hair    growth — besides    keeping   the    hair 
naturally  abundant,  soft  and  silky.     Will  not  gum  nor  stain. 
And  when  we  tell  you    this   please    remember  that   upon  the  slightest 
hint  of  dissatisfaction  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded  by  the  druggist 
who  sold  it  to  you. 
Now,  honestly,  don't  you    think  you    had    better  buy  a  bottle  to-day    ^r     62 

Sign   and 
deliver  this 
coupon    with 
$1  to  the  Rex- 
all Store  in  your 
town.    It  will  en- 
title you  to  a  $1  bot- 
tle   of    Rexall    "93" 
Hair  Tonic  and  a  25c. 
jar  of  Rexall  "  93  "  Sham- 
poo  Paste.     If    no    Rexall 
Store  in  your  town,  send  ^1 
with  coupon  direct  to  us,  and 
the   Hair   Tonic  and    Shampoo 
Paste  will   be    delivered    to    Vpur 
residence,  all  charges  prepaid.     This 
offer  is  limited.    Send  to-day. 

United    Drug    Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Name 


and  try  it  ? 
Two  sizes 

cents 
and  $1.00 


Only  one  druggist  in  a  place  sells  Rexall 
Hair  Tonic.     Look 

for   The  jMcatt  Storms 

in  over  2,000  towns  and  cities  in  the 
United    States.     Write  for    free    booklet 
' '  Treatise  on  Care  of  the  Hair. 

UNITED  DRUG  COMPANY 

62  Leon  Street 
Botton,  Maas, 


'93' 


Address . 
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Our  $3.00  Gift 


We  have  six  silver  butter-spreaders  waiting 
for  you. 

They  are  the  famous  Lily  Pattern,  made  by 
Wm.  koj^ers  &  Son — made  in  their  Extra  Plate. 

You  will  find  similar  spreaders  in  all  stores, 
priced  at  $3  or  more  for  the  six. 

These  are  the  fads  now.  The  most  popular 
silver  piece  is  a  butter-spreader,  and  this  is 
the  popular  style. 

They  are  free  to  our  customers,  so  don't  go 
without  them. 

Send  us  one  top  from  a  jar  of  Armour's 
Extract  of  Beef.  Else  send  the  paper  certifi- 
cate under  the  top. 

Send  it  with  ten  cents — the  cost  of  carriage 
and  packing.  We  will  then  send  you  one  of 
the  spreaders. 

Send  more  tops  as  you  get  them,  and  send 
ten  cents  with  each — either  in  silver  or  stamps. 

For  each  top  or  certificate  we  will  send  you 
a  spreader  until  you  get  enough  for  a  set. 


Six  Silver  Butter-Spreader* — Just  Like  Thii— 
Sent  to  the  Users  of  Armour'*  Extract  of  Beef 

•/Armours 

EXTRACT  of  BEEF 

Thiix  «•«•  rclnrn  to  yoii.  for  a  little  time,  more  than 
you  I'dv  fur  the  Kxtrat-t  of  Beef. 

But  we  know  thiit  bIx  jars  will  make  you  a  convert. 
Then  you'll  never  kfep  house  without  it. 

We  are  RivinK  you  this  $3  gift,  therefore,  to  make  you 
a  lifetime  customer— for  your  good  and  ours. 

Yon  doirt  know  whnt  It  means— the  uf<e  of  extract 
of  beef.  The  (iermaus  and  the  French  use  fifty  times  as 
mnrh  as  Americans. 

Their  fnme  a«  Kood  cooks  comes.  In  rather  large  part, 
f  r<im  their  methods  of  using  beef  extract. 

They  use  it  to  utilize  left-overs.  They  add  it  to  any 
meiit  dish  which  needs  additional  flavor. 

They  make  their  Wonderful  soups  with  it.  They  color 
their  Kriivies,  and  flavor  them,  with  it.  They  tise  it  in 
chafing  dishes. 

Thire  is  scarcely  n  meal  to  which  extract  of  beef  would 
not  add  rirhniiia  and  flavor. 

We  wish  to  prove  tlieMt  facts  to  you  for  your  good  and 
oars.     That  Is  why  wo  are  making  this   remarkable  offer. 

Vso  one-fourth  om  much  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 
as  you  u«e  of  any  other. 

Armour's  it  concentrated.  It  Is  rich  and  economical. 
Don't  judge  it  by  extracts  which  cannot  compare  witli  it. 

The  extracts  which  cost  you  a  trifle  less  only  go  one- 
fourth  so  far.  That  is  another  fact  which  we  want  to 
prove. 

Lenm  how  toii  need  It— learn  the  myriad  uses  to 
which  yon  can  put  it. 

Learn  how  it  l>etterB  your  cooking.  Learn  what  It  eaves 
you  on  left-overs. 

Our  Kxtract  of  Beef  will  teach  you  these  facta  better 
than  we  can  in  print. 

So  we  ask  you  to  l>uy  one  jar  and  send  us  the  top.  Send 
with  it  ten  cents— the  cost  of  carriage  and  [)ackinK— and  we 
will  send  you  n  spreader  worth  more  than  the  extract  cost. 

Do  this  again  and  again,  if  you  are  satistled.  We  will 
keep  the  offer  open  until  you  get  a  full  set. 

Then  you  will  know  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef.  And  you 
will  have  a  set  of  silver  pieces  which  will  last  you  • 
lifetime. 

Onler  one  Jar  now— from  yotir  druggist  or  grocer.  Send 
Us  the  top  or  certificate  at  once.  Then  Judge  by  the 
Ipreader  w*:  send  you  if  you  want  the  rest. 

Address  Armour  A  Company,  Chicago,  Department  Q. 

ARMOUR  aI^^COMPANY 


f^   A  Happy 


Marriage 


•n<h 


largely  on   a   knowl- 
(1k'-  of  the  whole  truth 
;il)'.iit  M'lf  andsex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and   health. 
,  his  knowledge  does  not  come 
intellipcntly  of  its«'l(.  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology 


.  Illiiatrnt'-'l) 

by  William  H.  lV,:/li>ig-^  A..\f..  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesomi-  way,  m  one  volume: 

Kn-'wlflf**   Vo..nf    >l.n  J^hnuld  Har*. 

Knowlr.lir  ,   >...itil     Hii>l.i>n.l  >hnuld  HsT*. 

KnMWI<-.l<i-  n.   K>lh<-r    .Ih'.ul.l  IUti- 

Ki.'.wl-'lie  n   ■''•thrr    .«)... i, I.I  Inipnrt  to  Hia  Aon. 

M--'lir«l  KnowMf    •    H>ii>l>i<n.l  .•ihi.uld  H«<r. 
K>-  wl.i,-  ,   V'lrt    U-nn-',t-   >iW..ulil  H«t«. 
h  ■  ••  .......  .  1  .  H.»r. 

I.  ■■  '        . 

K  r<   t»   H<r   Paulhur 

RIak    <l„il,     lilnrllni.     »..ll     i;..l>1     >^laia|>.    Illualralrd,    fS.OO 

Wci-.  l-i   ■    u-u-<    l'...i.>-.   0,.,n)..r..   ".r-'Tnl    ,  .(  Crt.rl.. 

Puritan    Pub.    Co.,    Dept.   B,    Phila.,   P». 


lio  a  law  limiting  the  height  of  skyscrapers  to.  say. 
twenty  or  thirty  stories,  and  allowing  only  a  certain 
number  of  towers  above  that  height — three  or  four — 
on  each  city  lot. 

"  In  this  way,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  two  very 
high  buildings  to  be  so  close  together  as  are  the  Singer 
and  City  Investing  Buildings,  each  of  which  rxiins 
the  efTect  of  the  other.  If  New  York  became  a  city 
of  towers,  it  would  be  a  splendid  city:  the  view 
from  the  harbor,  instead  of  presenting  the  jagged 
outline  of  to-day,  would  be  extremely  beautiful." 

M.  Rcy  pronounced  the  new  Custom  House  good 
and  was  pleased  with  the  Vanderbilt  residence,  al- 
tho  Andrew  ^^Camegie's  house  on  Fifth  .\venue 
reminded  him  of  a  "brick  quarry."  He  spe  aksof 
the  elevated  railroad: 

"Oh!   look  at  that! — that  ugly  mass  of  iron!" 

"That"  was  the  elevated  railroad  winding  sinu- 
ously along  gloomy  Pearl  Street.  But.  instead  of 
dismissing  the  subject  of  the  "L"  with  disgusted 
execrations,  as  almost  every  foreigner  does,  M.  Rey 
held  out  consolation  for  future  New-Yorkers  by  re- 
marking that  the  task  of  making  the  "L"  a  thing  of 
beauty  would  be  quite  simple. 

"Both  the  columns  and  trestle  work,"  he  declared, 
"should  be  of  light  steel,  of  the  kind  called  chrome 
steel  in  France,  which  is  largely  used  in  making  ships 
for  the  French  Navy.  In  this  way  an  elevated  struc- 
ture could  be  built  weighing  only  about  one-fifth  as 
much  as  that  now  in  existence,  and  having  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  spider  web.  This  would  not  only 
be  far  from  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  but  positively 
pretty — 'trfes  joli.'  The  trains  running  over  this 
new  structure  should  be  as  light  as  possible.  This 
would  not  interfere  with  the  handling  of  the  traffic, 
as  the  intervals  between  trains  m'ight  be  lessened. 

'  ■  When  I  was  in  Boston  the  other  day  I  saw  some 
designs  for  new  elevated  structures,  which,  altho 
not  quite  as  I  would  design  them,  show  marked  im- 
provement over  those  in  New  York." 


."Mnie.  Chaiiilnade's  Inspiration. — Mme.  Cha- 
minade,  who  is  making  her  first  tour  of  America,  re- 
cently told  of  her  peculiar  methods  of  composition 
and  gave  her  impressions  of  this  country  through  an 
interview  in  the  New  York  Sun.  Her  inspirations 
come  in  the  woods  and  by  the  sea,  she  says,  and  some 
of  them  have  come  through  her  dreams.  As  she 
tells  it: 

"I  dream  my  picture."  said  Corot,  "and  then  I 
paint  my  dream." 

That  is  exactly  what  I  do.  I  put  my  dreams 
into  music  as  he  put  his  into  paintings. 

And  these  dreams  ? 

They  are  dreams  of  the  flowers  and  the  woods; 
they  are  dreams  of  the  spring  and  the  summer,  of 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  deep  shadows  of  the  forests. 

They  are  compositions  inspired  by  old  Slav 
legends,  by  some  dramatic  episode  in  the  Nibelungcn 
Ring,  by  the  love-song  of  a  troubadour,  by  a  thousand 
and  one  threads  of  romance  which  lead  the  imagina- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Might  Have  Been.  In 
some  of  them  are  embodied  arcades  of  mimosa  trees, 
trembling  in  the  light  winds,  in  others  glimpses  ^f 
the  Mediterranean,  blue  and  mysterious,  rushing 
into  far-off  silvery  perspectives. 

In  one  there  is  the  song  of  a  nightingale  singing/ 
in  a  night  heavy  with  perfume  of  many  blossoms 
and  lighted  with  the  crescent  moon,  in  another  a 
crusader  is  saying  goodby  to  his  sweetheart  before 
he  goes  to  battle. 

One    of    my     f.ivoritc     compositions,    "Serenade 


d'Automne,"  was  not  a  day-dream,  but  a  real  dream  as 
so  many  of  them  are.  I  had  been  all  day  wandering 
about  the  woods  near  my  villa  at  Vesinet  in  the  late 
year.  I  was  opprest  by  the  invincible  sadness 
of  the  time.  I  had  recently  taken  leave  of  some  very 
dear  friends  of  mine,  and  to  the  other  and  more  in- 
definable grief  was  added  that  of  the  parting  and 
the  uncertain  return. 

I  thought  of  the  many  inevitable  partings  of 
life,  the  partings  of  distance,  and  the  partings  ot 
soul,  which  are  worse.  I  thought  of  the  retvrs 
never  consummated,  or  when  they  are  of  that  chj  n 
of  divergent  interests  that  make  aliens  of  our  tre 
time  dearest.  All  the  evening  I  was  alone  with  thise. 
my  thoughts. 

Then  I  slept,  and  in  my  sleep  the  dream  of  music 
came  as  it  seems  to  me  frequently,  and  in  the  music 
was  all  the  sadness  that  I  have  tried  to  intimate. 
I  woke  with  but  a  fleeting,  evanescent  memory  which 
I  tried  to  put  into  musical  shape. 

In  vain.  It  would  not  come.  I  tried  and  tried 
again  and  failed.  The  dream  was  like  a  rainbow 
that  escapes  nearness.  It  was  a  will  o'-the-wisp  that 
beckons  and  flies  beyond. 

For  weeks  I  was  pursued  and  baffled.  Then  one 
day,  just  as  I-  despaired,  the  dream  returned,  vital 
and  vivid,  and  I  wrote  the  serenade. 

That  is  the  way  I  work,  by  inspiration,  fever- 
ishly often,  until  a  composition  that  has  been  in 
my  mind  perhaps  for  weeks  is  made  tangible.  I 
have  no  stated  hours.  I  do  not  believe  in  routine — 
for  myself. 

There  are  often  months  when  I  do  not  write  a 
note  and  think  oftentimes  that  perhaps  I  never  will 
again.  I  believe  the  creative  mind  has  always  these 
fears,  and  then  suddenly  the  spirit  in  my  feet  leads 
me  to  my  desk  and  I  sit  there  and  do  not  leave  it 
for  hours  until  the  inspiration  is  over — perhaps  not 
to  return  for  another  period  of  equal  length.  Crea- 
tion is  like  the  flowering  of  a  garden.  All  the  life 
of  the  soil  is  absorbed  in  its  fruition,  and  there  must 
be  a  fallow  time. ' 

In  America  Mme.  Chaminade  is  continually  imprest 
with  "that  lightning-like  way  of  the  .American 
people."  Our  speech  seemed  to  her  "as  one  long 
word  that  was  never  broken  off,"  and  she  is  con- 
tinually exhausted  by  the  "sensation  of  trying  to 
catch  up  with  something  that  is  always  just  beyond 
me."      To  quote  further; 

I  came  prepared  for  the  worst.  I  have  found  the 
best. 

In  the  first  place  they  told  me  of  the  frightful 
experience  I  would  have  with  the  customs  officers 
when  I  landed.  What  happened?  Avery  courteous 
inspector  came,  opened  my  trurflcs,  touched  my  robes 
delicately,  and  closed  them  agairv— that  was  all. 

I  had  heard  that  your  t)uildings  were  monstros- 
ities, and  I  find  them  magnificent:  they  have  a 
power  and  a  majesty  and  an  individual  note  ii> 
architecture  that  alwolutely  defies  hostile  criticism. 
The  panorama  I  saw  coming  up  the  Bay  and  in  my 
drive  from  the  steamed  to  the  Netherland  is  one  I 
shall  never  forget — it  ^was  a  unique  experience,  as 
delightful  as  it  was  surprizing. 

I  was  told  that  in  one  day  your  weather  was  so 
inexplicable,  I  could  wear  the  sheerest  muslins  and 
before  night  be  wrapt  in  furs.  I  came  to  find  the 
mild  autumn  weather,  with  just  enough  cold  to  be 
stimulating, ,  ajid  with  no .  appreciable  change  fror>. 
day  to  day.  /  ■  ♦; 

In  many  ways  Nc'w  York  reminds  me  of  London, 
in  the  m'ajesiy  JllMJb  strength,  but  you  have  a  great 
advantage  overLon(fcn  in  your  climate —  the  absence 
of  fogs  and.-6mokc.  Paris,  that  illimitable  city  of 
splendor  and 's>tUfclor.  as  Wagner  called  it,  seems 
very  small  and  so  dilT^tynJ  that  one  could  not  think 
of  .-iltcnii)ling  li>  find  pdiiits  ftf  comparison. 


EMiEMMlM 


PRIV.\TELY 

KY 
tLECTRICITY 


t  jtrnnaDcntly  rid  yourself  of  dlsfigurint;  h.iir  i^v  Inirninj;  otf  the  exposed  p.irt.  "^'ou  must  kill  the 
m  th.n  it  canno»(iid<y  «t:.iln.  The  only  sure  and  s.»fc  w.iv  to  do  this  If 'by  clr.  trUltv.  This  method 
$  employed  t'V  .ill  reput.iWt  physicians  and  .IcrmaK.Iofisls.  THE  MAIUJEK  APPLIAM"!-:  1«  >■> 
clrclrlcil  «pp(>rat>:i  fmtiodvlnjf  the  st.indanl  reeoirni.-ed  mrthisl  df  electrolysis  — simplihcd  for 
tionie  use.  This  kills  the  h.ilr  root  t-v  »  ste.idv.  constant  current  of  electrirlty.  so  falnl  that  it  can- 
not i»n»e  the  sIlRhtrst  thnrk  or  S'.ir.  Iiut  suiliclently  stroni:  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  hair.  lo  It 
CAn  never  >:mw  ac-iln.  Vou  cm  use  It  with  al^solutelv  no  danirrr  of  any  kind.  No  kno»ledce 
of  rlertrlrlty  reoulr^-d  to  orvrate.  Send  to<Uv  for  our  ls»k  «huh  fully  describes  the 
MAIil.FR  AI'I'I.IANCr  and  cnnt.nins  e>  llrncrs  of  the  results  achieved  hv  women  who 
h.ive  use.l  II.     1  his  I.... k  free  on  request.     \\  e  prep.iv  posUjre  In  (i.ll.     WK  ITIi  1  (  iDaY. 

D.  J.  MAHi-iiR,  (iti  K,  MAULER  PAKK,    •    "i^X&T  rilUVli>t>C£.  R.  I,. 
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Toledo's  Big  Brother. — In  ten  years  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  registeted  a  smaller  percentage  of  boys  in 
the  police  court  and  in  the  reform -schools  than  has 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The  city's 
newsboys  are  famed  for  their  honesty  and  freedom 
from  petty  crimes.  Here  is  being  erected  a  building 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  little  paper-sellers  at  a 
cost  of  $65,000,  which  will  have  Sio.ooo  worth  of 
furnishings,  and  will  stand  on  a  Sao.ooo  lot.  All  of 
this,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  World  To-day, 
stands  to  the  credit  of  John  E.  Gunckel,  a  very 
desirable  citizen  of  Toledo.  Mr.  Gunckel  has  accom- 
plished his  work  through  the  Newsboys'  Association 
of  Toledo,  which  he  organized.  At  present  he  has 
6,»67  members  on  the  roll.  "Just  as  you  are"  is 
the  appeal  made  to  the  boy  of  the  street.  We  read 
further: 

It  is  easy  to  get  in.  but  in  order  to  be  an  officer — 
and  there  are  eighty-four  officers — or  to  belong  to 
any  of  the  privileged  clubs,  such  as  the  athletic, 
two  baseball  teams,  band,  cadets,  drum-corps,  one 
must  absolutely  cut  out  swearing,  vulgarity,  steal- 
ing, gambling,  lying,  drinking  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  smoking  cigarets. 

The  city  has  four  districts,  each  with  a  local 
committee  of  sixteen,  and  every  member  of  the 
association  who  has  not  demonstrated  his  manliness  in 
all  particulars  is  assigned  to  some  one  of  these  officers, 
who  keeps  tab  on  him.  Indeed,  every  boy  is  his 
brother's  keeper  in  a  noble  fashion.  Instead  of  the 
gang  notion  for  mutual  protection  in  rascality  is  the 
reverse — lending  a  hand  for  manliness.  Tammany 
Hall  never  had  New  York  more  thoroughly  organized 
for  individual  political  responsibility  than  Gunckel 
has  Toledo  organized  for  the  saving  of  the  boys. 

The  writer  gives  several  intimate  sketches  of  the 
work. 

While  I  was  sitting  with  Mr.  Gunckel  in  his  news- 
boys' room  a  little  fellow  five  years  old  came  in, 
cuddled  up  to  Gunckel,  and,  putting  a  handful  of 
peanuts  on  the  desk,  said  "You'll  have  to  take  them: 
I  saved  them  for  you."  "Thank  you,"  said  Mr. 
Gunckel.  On  the  street  a  little  fellow  not  more  than 
six  gave  him  his  last  pretzel  and  was  sorry  he  had 
not  another  for  me. 

But  to  return  to  Herbert,  the  five-year-old  lad. 
He  is  a  Syrian,  one  of  a  family  of  eleven,  not  long  in 
this  countrj'.  An  older  brother,  seventeen,  a  manly 
fellow  whom  I  have  met,  told  Mr.  Gunckel  one  day 
that  he  had  a  little  brother  was  who  getting  to  be 
tough  and  was  swearing  already.  Would  they  let 
him  join  the  Newsboys'  Association?  Of  course,  and 
the  end  of  the  tough  and  the  end  of  the  swearing 
were  in  sight.  Then  the  father  came  to  say  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  make  change,  except  to  a 
limited  extent.  Would  Mr.  Gunckel  teach  him?  Of 
course.  Then  the  mother  came  one  day  to  say  that 
there  were  a  lot  of  things  she  did  not  l«iow.  Where 
could  she  buy  some  things  and  not  get  cheated? 
Would  he  tell  her?  Of  course.  What  could  the  girls 
do  to  help  the  family  while  in  poverty?  He  helped 
them  also.  Ever\'  member  of  the  family  above  five 
years  of  age  has  been  to  Gunckel  for  advice  or  help. 
They  are  now  clean,  physically  and  morally,  and 
prosperous  because  he  has  taught  them  how  to  earn 
and  how  to  use  what  they  earn. 

The  second  instance  the  writer  cites  is  still  more 
inspiring: 

Five  years  ago  a  prominent  business  man  called 
Mr.  Gunckel  on  the  telephone  and  inquired  what  he 

could  say  for  W K ,  a  young  man  who  had 

applied  for  a  position.  Mr.  Gunckel  consulted  the 
book  of  errors  and  said,  "He  stole  a  package  of 
papers  thrown  from  a  train,  and  sold  them.  Stole 
twenty-five  cents  that  a  man  gave  him  in  payment 
for  a  paper " 

"That's  enough;  this  is  a  position  of  trust.  We 
must  have  an  honest  young  man." 

"Hold  on,  hold  on,"  said  Gunckel,  "that  record 
is  ten  years  old;  let  me  give  you  something  up-to- 
date.     Last  Christmas  Eve,  just  as  I  w^as  retiring. 

I  was  called  to  the  door  and  there  was  W K 

with  a  horse  and  pung.  He  had  twenty-one  baskets 
of   turkeys,   vegetables,    fruit,    and   all   conceivable 


When  this  label  appears  on  the  end  of  a 
mattress,  you  KNOW  it  is  an  Ostermoor. 

When    it  does   NOT  appear,  you  KNOW 
equally  well    that    it    is    not    the   genuine 


Don't  trust  to  your  judgment 

alone  ;    not  even  an  expert  can 

tell  much  about  a  mattress  by  the 

looks.     A    p(X}r    mattress    may  to 

all  appearances  seem  like  a  good 

one  ;  look  like  one. 

The  sure  and  only  safe  way  to 
choose  a  mattress  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  guarantee  of  the  Ostermoor  trade- 


mark above.  It  appears  in  plain  sight 
on  the  end  of  every  genuine  mattress. 
It's  there  for  your  protection.  Wlien 
you  see  that  trade-mark,  you  can  know 
you're  getting  the  best  mattress  made — 
buy  without  worry. 

Unless  that  trade-mark  is  there,  you 
are  taking  xjiances. 

There  is  no  other  mattress  like  the 


Ostermoor 


Mattress  *15. 


of  an  Ostermoor  deal- 
er or  by  express, 
prepaid,  when  no 
dealer  can  supply. 


An  Ostermoor  never  needs  renovating.     Just  an  occasional  sun-and-air  bath  will 
keep  it  always  pure  and  clean — there's  no  wear-out  to  it. 

The  Ostermoor  Mattress  is  not  stuffed,  not  packed ;  but  6zei7t  up,  sheet  upon  sheet. 
Thus,   an  Ostermoor  can  never   mat  or  pack,   never  get  lumpy  or  hard,  like  a 
hair  mattress,  but  will    remain   luxuriously  elastic,  supremely  comfortable    and      _ 
restful  for  a  life-time.     Testimonials  covering  30  years'  use,  will   be  found  in     *^a\Vl 

Our  144-Page  Book  and 
Samples  Sent  Free 

Our  book,  "The  Test  of  Time,"  is  a  mighty  inter- 
esting- story  about  beds  of  all  the  ages,  about  mat- 
tresses and  about  sleep.  It  tellsyau  how  to  get  a  good 
night's  rest.     It's  free — a  postal  brings  it. 

Sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  Mattress  for  a  month — 
then,  if /<^  any  reason  you're  dissatisfied,  we'll  return 
every  penny  of  your  money. 

There's  an  Ostermoor  Dealer  in  most  places — the 
livest  merchant  in  town.  If  you'll  write  us,  we'll  tell 
you  where  to  buy.  But  don't  take  chances  with 
other  mattresses — make  sure  you're  getting  the  gen- 
uine Ostermoor  —  the  trademark  label  is  our  guar- 
antee. Mattress  shipped  by  express,  prepaid,  same 
day  your  check  is  received  by  us  if  the  dealer  has 
none  in  stock. 

OSTERMOOR  6,  COMPANY 

119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 

Canada:  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


Exact  label — J^size 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Get  "  hnnroved,"  no  tacki  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


THE  BEST  LGHT            ? 

TVyT  AKES  it  possible  for  everyone  to 
"^  own  their  own  light  works.  Bet- 
ter than  electricity— less  expensive. 
If  you  can  aeford  kerosene  lamps 
you  can  afford  the  "Best"  light. 
Full  guarantee.  Over  200  styles.  Cat- 
alog free.  Accnts  wanted.  Write. 
Til  15  IIKST  I.ICillT  CO. 
OS  K.  .-ith  St.,  Canton,  O. 

" 

.\^"'/, 


S^^^^"'f 


^'iH^//, 


o>^ilv^. 


.^^?^n^^X^'^^'^'7  in  dL'K'ouse  where 
^^^^B)  abolishes  dirb  buh^Dirh 
e^nddespd.ira.re close  ofkirirTryiHn 
your  next  house  clea^ning-^^i^^i-^a 


Our  readers  .are  asked  to  mentioa  Th«  Lttsbabt  Digxst  when  writing  to  advertiBem. 
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The    Howard    Watch 


The  accuracy  of  liis  recorded  time  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  Peary  in  liis 
dash  for  tlie  Pole — his  only  means,  after 
leaving  his  ship,  of  taking  his  longitude 
or  knowing  where  he  is  in  relation  to 
the  Pole  and  to  his  base  of  supplies. 

Peary  depends  solely  on  the  Howard 
Watch  on  this  expedition,  as  on  his 
former  ona.  The  last  thing  before  sail- 
ing Peary  telegraphed  : 

Find  Ibe  HOWARD  jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him— he's  ■  man  worth  knowing.    Drop 
08  a  postal  card,  Dept.  0,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book,  of  value  to  the  watch  buver. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


•■K.  Unwarii  Watrh  Co..  llost<m. 

G't  three  yiinr  tieir  1:'  size   extra-thin  watches  to  me 

Sidney.  Cape  Hreton,  Sova  Scotia,  by    Munilay  sure. 

Shall  use  them  in  a(Ulition  to  three   16  site  carried 

last  voyafje  " 

It    is     not    tho    orcaslonal     performance    of    the 

Howaud  that  makcH  men   trust  their    livpB   to    it, 

l)ut   its  accuracy   under  all  conditions— heM.  cold, 

vibration,  chaneo  of  position  and   the  jar  and  jolt 

of  every-dav  use. 

A  Howard  Watch   is  always  worth  what  you   pay 

for  it.     The  price  of  each  watch— from  the  17-jewel 

in  a  fine  Kold-filled  chhc  (guaranteed    for  '25  years) 

fit  »35  ;    to  the  23jewcl  in  a  11-K  solid  koIcI  case  ot 

H.Vl-  is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and   a   printed  ticket 

attached. 


goodies  that  he  was  taking  to  as  many  families  in 
the  slums  of  his  district.  He  had  raised  the  money 
himself,  had  investigated  each  case,  and  was  dis- 
tributing the  baskets.  He  has  been  an  officer  for 
about  nine  years.  Hasn't  stolen,  lied,  or  gambled, 
used   liquor  or   tobacco   for   more   than   nine    years. 

I  Has   brought    in    scores   of    valuable    articles    found 

I  that  he  might  have  stolen " 

"There,  hold  up,  that'll  do,  he  is  just  the  fellow 
I  want."     He  has  made  good. 


RAZOR  CRANK 


The  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor  is  a  sure  cure  for  Razor  cranks  ;  its  won- 
derful temper  permits  a  lasting:  keen  ed](e  unattainable  by  any  other 
process.  The  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor  Is  of  the  same  high  standard 
today,  as  when  it  was  first  marketed  in  1893,  no  Improvements  hav- 
ing been  found  possible. 

DurinK  the  i.s  years  more  than  four  million  have  been  sold.  A  Carbo  IMaKnetIc  used 
with  ordinary  care  will  shave  perfectly  a  lifetime.  3huuld  the  edge  lose  its  keenness 
throuich  mi.^use,  we  will  put  It  In  perfect  condition  if  returned  to  us  <it  tmy  titne  with 
13  cento  to  cover  po.^taKC  and  handling.  Look  for  our  new  5anltar>,  Moisture  Proof 
Kox  with  the  Carbo  Maenetic  trade-mark. 


NO     NEW    BLADES     NO 
ONE      RAZOR      LASTS 

ANNUAL    TAX 
A      LIFETIME 

ttrltf  t.. 

r  llonklrl,  'llinli 
r      «»  xlll  th.n  • 

on  Shxini."  • 

allnc   jiiiir  ilrn 

(nr  ao  il>;> 

•  nil  whr 
ollhiiDt 

hrr    ..r  not  hr  hnniHr. 
ohli|r»llon<.n;.M.r  p. 

th.rmlx.  t1>i. 
rl  to|,i.rfh»..-. 

Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBERSTEIN,  445-447  Broadway,  New  York 


Hollow  Ground 

at  Illustrated 

S2.50 


Set  of  two  in 

leather  case 

S5.50 


NO  HONING 


THE  UU-^^     >  ^» 
^->.   y^  RAZOR 


Double   concave  I  Carbo-Magnetic 
lor  heavy  beards  i  Strop 

S3. CO        I       SI. CO 


N0CRIN01NC 


David    \^urneld    and    the    Woman's    Club. — 

David  Warfield,  the  inimitable  character  actor,  is 
not  as  familiar  a  figure  upon  the  lecture-platform  as 
he  is  on  the  stage,  but  if  an  intimate  talk  which  he 
recently  gave  before  a  Los- Angeles  woman's  club  on 
the  human  qualities  of  the  modem  drama  may  be 
taken  as  a  criterion.  Mr.  Warfield  has  a  very  success- 
ful career  before  him  in  the  lecture  field.  His  ability 
to  produce  heart-throbs  is  characteristically  em- 
phasized by  his  Los-Angeles  talk.  We  quote  his 
words  in  part  from  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner: 

After  all,  there  is  little  for  us  actors  to  say  about 
drama.  It  is  for  you  who  patronize  the  theater,  to 
tc-U  what  you  would  have  us  do,  and  we  must  obey. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  once  said: 

"  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live." 

The  actor  must  go  to  the  patron  to  get  advice, 
for  it  is  he  who  says: 

"  Here  are  life's  burdens  and  criticisms,  here  is 
a  human  portrait  we  love;  here  is  a  character  to 
shun;  here  is  a  poem  revealing  beauty  and  love  and 
life.  Here  they  are.  Recreate  them,  vivify  them: 
make  them  live  before  our  eyes  that  we  may  profit 
by  their  example  and  fate.  We  want  to  laugh  at  the 
foibles,  weep  with  the  sorrows,  and  criticize  the 
actions  of  the  men  ind  women  of  this  mimic  world, 
which  you.  Kind  Player,  must  reveal  to  us." 

Now  what  kind  of  life— what  kind  of  characters 
for  the  stage,  what  drama  per  se,  will  you  have? 
It  is  a  well-known  axiom  of  the  stage  that  the  so- 
termed  "actor's  drama"  —  the  drama  the  player  him- 
self prefers — is  not  the  play  of  the  public.  What, 
then,  do  you,  who  represent  the  intelligent  patron 
of  the  theater,  desire?  I  think  I  know.  What  does 
the  representative,  normal  mind  crave  for  theatric 
entertainment?  My  answer  is  based  on  experience 
with  the  public,  and  observation  of  its  taste. 

First  of  all,  you  seem  to  want  a  drama  of  human- 
ity. By  that,  I  mean  a  play  containing  characters 
one  meets  in  this  life  of  to-day — characters  that  have 
the  same  kind  of  heart-throbs,  the  same  kind  of  tears, 
the  same  kind  of  love,  and  the  same  genuine  laughter 
that  you  and  I  have.  Plays  must  be  peopled  with 
human  beings.  And  you  prefer,  I  have  obser\'ed, 
the  human  beings  that  live  next  door  or  around]  the 
corner.  Some  might  live  in  palaces,  some  in  cottages 
or  huts.  Some  might  work  with  hands  and  heart, 
some  with  nifhd  only,  and  some  might  not  work  at 
all.  The  last  kind  is  too  uninteresting  to  discuss, 
and  he  is  not  wanted  in  drama  any  more  than  he  is 
wanted  in  society.  Some  are  worthy,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  some  are  unworthy. 

But  each  plays  his  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  each 
is  endowed  with  flesh  and  blood,  love  and  hate, 
goodness  and  badness.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  per- 
son, alive  and  breathing,  with  cvery-day  speech,  that 
must  provide  the  psychology,  life,  and  poetry,  and 
1  Iwlieve  these  elements  can  l>c  more  forcefully  used 
for  drama  when  taken  from  the  life  and  the  age  that 
we  all  know. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  past  ages  for  stage 
figures.  We  need  not  try  to  lift  them  from  the  sacred 
pages  of  the  great  poets.  If  we  do,  we  leave  the 
poem  soiled  and  the  poet's  name  scarred.  As  a  rule, 
the  poet's  ideal  can  not  Ix;  realized  on  the  stage. 
There  is  no  ethereal  actor.  No  one  can  soar  with 
I'cgasus  as  gracefully  as  the  poet.  We  actors  are  of 
llcsh  and  blood  like  you.  We  can  suggest  poetry 
by  portraying  life,  but  we  can  not  make  a  thing 
breathe  that  is  only  a  fantasy  or  a  fantom.  No, 
dear  friends,  let  the  beautiful,  elusive  creations  of 
those  great  mimls  lie  where  they  lielong  —  within  the 
l>caccful  leaves  of  the  library  shelf,  where  one  may 
<Mijoy  them  at  his  pleasure. 

There   arc   interesting    persons  to  be  found  along 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  luentlon  Tiik  Litkkakv  UiutsT  when  wrltlug  to  advertisers. 
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the  social  paths  we  trod  to-ilay.  There  is  poetry  in 
the  life  on  the  farm,  in  the  little  cottage,  even  among 
the  sordid  factories,  if  we  look  for  it.  And  this 
poetry  the  playwright  and  the  author  can  express 
if  he  be  an  obser\-er  of  life  and  a  poet.  The  persons 
of  to-day  have  temperaments,  character,  and  habits 
so  deviating  that  the  drama  they  are  placed  in  need 
not  necessarily  suffer  from  a  paucity  of  psychology, 
physical  monotony,  or  lack  of  variety  in  social  con- 
duct. 

Sometimes  there  is  less  poetry  in  blank  verse 
and  rime  than  there  is  in  prose,  and  the  day  of  the 
drama  of  stilted  speech  ami  artificial  life  and  action. 
I  think,  has  passed. 

And  it  has  been  proved  that  smart  epigram  and 
brilliant  wit  can  not  make  a  successful  drama  if  a 
wholesome,  human  element  be  lacking.  You  have 
seen  play  after  play  of  the  vulgar  or  salacious  kind 
perish  after  a  mere  ephemeral  flash  of  success.  What 
drama  ever  endured  that  depended  upon  sensation 
or  morbidity  to  attract?  The  healthy  mind,  my 
friends,  is  dominant  in  the  theater  as  much  as  good- 
ness is  dominant  in  the  world. 

The  first  and  most  essential  element  for  success- 
ful drama  is  humanity.  We  must  have  some  smiles 
and  a  few  tears,  because  life,  you  know,  is  not  all 
smiles,  and  we  have  agreed  that  drama  must  portray 
life.  Secondly,  a  drama,  to  enjoy  prosperity  and 
lasting  popularity,  must  convey  a  sermon  or  teach  a 
lesson.  The  drama  is  a  fine,  eloquent  force  for  good 
and  it  must  have  a  message.  To  me  the  most  potent 
message  in  life  to-day  is  the  message  of  love. 

One  goes  to  the  theater,  I  know,  to  be  amused, 
to  forget  the  strife  and  struggle  of  our  poor  existence. 
But  he  goes  also  for  thought  and  reflection.  Let  us, 
then,  have  both  laughter  and  tears  in  our  drama. 

Your  evening  in  the  theater  has  been  well  spent 
indeed  if  you  have  been  amused,  and  if  you  leave  it 
feeling  better  toward  humanity.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  makes  a  pretty  fine  creed.  Laughter  and  tears 
— well,  the  laughter  will  tonic  you,  and  the  tears 
will  chasten.  Then  the  message  has  been  delivered. 
The  author  and  actor  have  served. 

"  To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art. 
To  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart. 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold  , 
Live  o'er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold; 
For  this  the  tragic  muse  first  trod  the  stage. 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  through  every  age." 


SHEAR  WIT 

Getting  Rid  of  Him. — "S-s-s-s-sus-say,  ma," 
stammered  Bobby  through  the  suds  as  his  mother 
scrubbed  and  scrubbed  him,  "I  guess  you  want  to 
get  rid  o'  me,  don't  you?" 

"Why,  no,  Bobby  dear,"  replied  his  rnother. 
"What  ever  put  such  an  idea  as  that  into  your  mind?  " 

"Oh,  nothin',"  said  Bobby.  "Only  it  seems  to  me 
you're  trv'in'  to  rub  me  out." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Realism. — Stage  Maxager — "I  wish  we  could 
work  in  a  few  more  realistic  touches  in  this  woodland 
scene.  Now,  how  would  it  be  to  have  some  one  growl 
like  a  bear?" 

Author — "The  ver>'  thing!  We'll  call  in  the 
critics!" — Harper's  Weekly. 


How 
Many 

Multigraphed 
Letters  in  Your  Mail  ? 

Probably  a  great  many  more  than  you  ever 
suspect — a  great    many   that  you   consider  as   indi- 
vidually typewritten — for  an  accurate  estimate  shows  that 

Gammeter  Multigraphs 

are  writing  30,000,000  letters  per  month 

Although    produced    at   the    rate   of   3000    to    6000    per    hour,    every 
Multigraph  letter  is  a  perfect  typewritten  original. 

The  Gammeter  Multigraph  typewrites  form  letters  that  are  identical  with  the  work  of  a 
regular  high-grade  typewriter.  It  turns  out  copies  faster  than  any  duplicating  device,  and 
each  copy  is  a  perfect  ribbon-printed  original.  The  Multigraph  will  take  paper  and  cards  of 
any  weight  and  of  any  size  from  that  of  a  postage  stamp  to  a  sheet  8%  x  17  inches,  and  is 
easily  operated  by  any  office  boy  or  girl.  There  is  nothing  mussv  about  the  operation  of  the 
Multigraph,  it  is  as  clean  as  a  typewriter. 

As  an  Office  Printing  Machine 

The  Gammeter  Multigraph  enables  you  to  get  an  office  form  printed  immediately,  in  vour 
own  office,  and  insures  privacy  on  confidential  matter.  Electrotypes  maybe  used  on  the  Multi- 
graph  and  a  dii-ect  inking  attachment  is  supplied  for  work  not  requiring  actual  typewriting. 
The  Multigraph  will  print  all  sorts  of  office  forms,  card  index  supplies,  postal  cards,  tabu- 
lated reports,  quotations,  etc.,  in  any  style  of  type  desired,  and  at  practically  the  bare  cost 
of  paper,  and  an  office  boy's  time. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  SAMPLES 

of  forms  printed  on  the  Gammeter  Multigraph,  together  with  a  Multi- 
graphed  typewritten   letter  addressed   to    you    personally.     Simply 
send  us  your   name,  the   name  of   your  firm,  and  the   position 
you    occupy.     We  will    also   send    descriptive    booklet  or 
catalogue. 


Vnans^'erable. — A  Republican  orator  concluded 
his  speech  with  the  announcement  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  answer  any  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
other  side. 

An  old  Irish-American  citizen  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"Eight  years  ago,"  he  said,  "they  told  us  to  vote 
f»r  Br>'an,  an'  thot  we'd  be  prosperous.  Oi  did  vote 
for  Bryan,  an'  Oi've  niver  been  so  prosperous  in  all 
me  loife.  an'  now,  begorry,  Oi'm  goin'  to  vote  for 
him  again!" — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Forestalling  Her. — Husba.sd — 'Our  little  boy  is 
sick,  doctor,  so  please  come  at  once." 

Physician — "I  can't  get  over  much  under  an 
hour." 

Husband — "Oh,  do,  doctor.  You  see,  my  wife 
has  a  book  on  '  Wkat  to  Do  Before  the  Doctor  Comes,' 
and  I'm  so  afraid  she'll  do  it  before  you  get  there!" — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 


Example*  of   my   6>   First    Mort- 

sage  Loans 
$5,000.00: 

Dated  June  23, 1908.  due  July  1,  1913. 
The  soil  ie  a  rich  blacli  loam.  4>-0 
acres,  360  of  which  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  balance  to  pasture.  The 
land  is  improved  by  a  good  set  of 
farm  buildings,  costing  about  $1,500. 
This  land  just  sold  for  $11,000. 
$2,000.00 

Dated  June  17,  1908,  due  December 
1,  1913.  160  acres,  all  of  which  is  under 
cultivation,  and  is  a  rich  black  loam. 

Mr has  just  bought  this  land 

for  $4,960. 
$4,000.00 

Dated  August  1,  1908,  due  Augnst  1, 
1913.  2«0  acres  under  cultivatioc,  20 
acres  of  meadow,  20  acres  to  pasture. 
A  set  of  buildings  built  in  1905,  and 
costing  about  H, 260.    The  soil  a  rich, 

heavy  black  loam.      Mr has 

just  bought  this  land  for  $8,580. 
$2,500.00 

Dated  July  26, 1908,  due  July  1,  1913. 
320  acres,  of  which  220  are  under  cul- 
tivation, 100  acres  fenced  to  pasture. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  blaclc  loam.  The 
land  is  improved  by  a  set  of  farm 
buildings  costing  about  $4,000.  This 
land  isreadily  worth  $35to$40peracre. 


I  have,  during  the  past  twenty-six  years,  loaned  over 
$1,500,(300  without  a  single  default  of  principal  or  inter- 
est— without  the  necessity  of  a  single  foreclosure.  The 
mortgages  which  I  offer  you  are  mortgages  on  rich 
farms  in  the  seven  counties  surrounding  my  home  in 
North  Dakota.  They  are  the  kind  of  mortgages  which, 
through  banks  and  trust  companies,  investors  are  glad 
to  get  at  4i%  or  5%.  But,  by  dealing  with  me,  you  can 
buy  these  mortgages 

TO  NET  You  Six  Per  Cent 

I  want  you  to  know  my  mortgages  as  I  know  them.  I 
know  the  individual  farm  back  of  each  mortgage.  I  know 
the  individual  farmer  I  know  in  each  case  just  why  he 
wants  to  borrow  the  money.  And  in  no  case  do  I  loan  more 
than  40%  of  a  conservative  present  valuation.  And  I  am 
prepared  to  give  you  all  the  detailed  facts  about  every  mort- 
gage I  offer — at  the  time  you  buy  the  mortgage,  or  afterward. 
I  am  always  on  the  ground — at  your  service. 

A  full  list  of  my  present  6%  offerings  will  be  cheerfully 
sent  on  request.      Please  ask  for  list  No.  11,5. 

Walter  L.  Williamson,  Lisbon,  North  Dakota 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  'OLYMPIC" 
and  XARLTON" 
collars  very  sensibly 
make  room  for  the 
cravat    and    easy    but- 


toning. 


OLYMPIC  ifs  inches  high. 
CARLTON  z}s  inches  high. 


Arrow 

CLUPECO  SHRUNK     QUARTER    SIZE 

COLLARS 

15  cents  each — 2  for  25  cents 

Made     under     the    Arrow     label     only. 
Send  for  "  Proper  Dress,"  a  style  book. 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  COMPANY,  ^53  River  St., 
Troy,  New  York,  Makers  of  the  CLUETT  SHIRTS. 


First  and  Orloinal  inotor  Bugoy 

S250  "SlCtLSS"  ALTOMOBILE 

Practical,  durable,  economiciil  auU 

abttolutelr  luife.      A   litiht     Rtroni:. 

■tcel-tirej   AutoBuKgy.       Suitable 

for  city  or  country  uw     Speed  from 

4  to  4(3  niilea   an    hour       Our  laW 

Model    h«H   an   extra  powerful    en 

dine,  patent   bi\ll  hearing   wheeln, 

i.rice.  I.T^.    Al^o  10  h.  p..  WO     Kubber  Tires,  $25.00 extra. 

Write  for  deneriptire  literature.    Addreaa 

SUCCESS  AUTOBUGGY  MFG.  CO..  Inc..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CLASS 
PINS 


ArtiHtic  and  orisinal  de!<iKnii, 
beautiful  finiahes  in  gold  or  silver 
and  superior  quality  throughout— 
thiit'H  whyReigner  Pins  lead  anions 
colleKes.  schools,  fraternities  and 
clubs.  Write  for  "'Odd  Things  in 
College  Jewelry"  — an  illustrated 
booklet  of  Pins.  .Medals,  etc  ,  that 
will  interest  you.  Free  on  request. 
B  B  B  Fraternity  and  Class  Pipt'S. 
Get  offer  to  Collck-e  BiHik  Stores. 


G.  WM.  REISNER,     208  N.  Prince  St.,    Lancaster,  Pa. 


PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS 

The  First  Farm  Mortgages  handled  by 
this  Company  netting  5^  and  6%  per 
annum  are  both  profitable  and  safe. 
We  investigate  titles  and  values  with 
the  greatest  thoroughness.  Please 
write  for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of  Farm 
Mortgages  if  interested  in  PROFIT- 
ABLE INVESTMENTS. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Grand  Fork*  •  North  Dakota,  or 

Security  Bank  BIdg.,  Minneapolis,  .^tinn. 


5% 


WITHOUT 
RISK. 


HOW  WE  PAY 

\\y.  LOAN  A  S.MALL  SIM  on  liii- 

' '    (inivetl  real  esluto,  inlerest  and 

part  of  prlnclpnl  payable  luunthly. 

Your  »2.i  00  or  RW.OO  helps  to  make 
up  the  sum  loaned.  Your  profit  is 
.%  I'er  <"ent .  p.iid  at  reituliir  intervals  by  check.  This 
is  an  ideal  inveMtnient.  non-speculative,  secured  b.v 
seleeleil  real  estate  mortKnues  withdrawable  at  vour 
option.  We  have  proven  our  trustworthiness  to  thou- 
sands of  patrons  during  the  past 
15  years.    Our 

Aasptu  are  now  »l,SOO.OOO 
We  operate  under  regular  su 
pervision  of  the  New  York  Bank- 
ing Department.  Let  us  give  you 
complete  Information. 
W  KITE  US. 

Industrial  Savlnts  and  Loan  Co. 
9  Times  Bldj..  Broadway,  New  York 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE  A  PART 
OWNER  IN  A  COMPANY? 

:'he  bnsiness  of   which  Is  world-wide- Fjitablished   for  a  quarter  of   n    century-  Not 
Kiibject  to  injury  by  flnancial  panlcs-Highlv  rated  l>y  all  tlie  cnmmerelal  agencies 
With  30  per  rent    morn  sales  la«t  war  th«n  the  year  tx-fore     With  the  conBdence  and 
p.xninnge  of  the  United  States  government  -Paying  eight  per  cent.  diTidendn  XOW; 
Kequiring  additional  capital  to  increase  its  plant  to  meet  demand  for  its  product 

NOW  MAKING   MONEY  FROM  THE 
•GREEN    THINGS    THAT    GROW" 

Wc  haTe  an  a  customi-r  an  lnoor|>or«tion  of   which  all  this  can  bo  (aid  In  truth  and 

-    ii.rnesH.     Years  of  eitensive  dealings  with  Its  manngeroent  hare  given  us  the  high 

'     ntldence  In  the  men  and  the  business.     I>hu  than  l.UUO  of  :i.000  shares  of  its  cai.i- 

n..w  offered,  at  »l|il  i>er  share     par  value  »1(X>    to  provld<'  for  addilional  e<iuip- 

'  III-  Increasing  trmle  urgently  da'mnnds.     If  >ou  are  looking  for  a  safe,  sound  and 

liVi-atmeut,  write  us,  and  wp  will  forward  your  let  tern  to  the  officers  of  the  company. 

THE  McFARLAND  PUBLICITY  SERVICE 

SpecialiiU  in  Horticultural  Advrrtutng  Desk   5,   Harrtsburg,   P*. 


His  Idea  of  Getting  Work.  — Kind  Old  Lady— 
Have  you  ever  made  an  etfort  to  get  work?" 

Begc..\k — "Yes.  ma'am.  Last  month  I  got  work 
lor  two  members  of  my  family,  but  neither  of  them 
would  take  h  "^ IllustraU-J  Bits. 


Over  the  Llrrtit. — Crawford — "Do  you  ever  try 

flattery  on  your  wife?" 

Cr.\bsh.\w — "Yes.  and  it  always  works  except 
when  she  wants  a  new  gown  ami  I  tell  her  she  looks 
charming  in  her  old  one." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Youthful  Ingenuity. — "I  want  another  box  of 
pills  like  I  got  for  mother  yesterday." 
"Did  your  mother  say  they  were  good?" 
"No — but  they  just  fit  my  air-gun." — Fliegende 

Blaettcr. 


Keeping  within  the  Limit. — Mrs.  Justwed — 
"Oh,  dear!  dear!  Mary,  since  you've  been  here — 
only  one  month — you've  broken  more  china  than 
your  wages  amount  to.  How  on  earth  are  we  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  thing  ? " 

Mary — "Well.  mum.  I  moight  have  me  wages 
raised." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Speaking  of  Slaves. — On  a  journey  through  the 
South  not  long  ago.  ^Yu  Ting-fang  was  imprest 
by  the  preponderance  of  negro  labor  in  one  of  the 
cities  he  visited.  \Vherever  the  entertainment  com- 
mittee led  him,  whether  to  factory,  store,  or  suburban 
plantation,  all  the  hard  work  seemed  to  be  borne  by 
the  black  men. 

Minister  Wu  made  no  comment  at  the  time,  but 
in  the  evening,  when  he  was  a  spectator  at  a  ball 
given  in  his  honor,  after  watching  the  waltzing  and 
two-stepping  for  half  an  hour,  he  remarked  to  his 
host; 

"Why  don't  you  make  the  negroes  do  that  for  you. 
too?" — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Then  What? — A  young  lady  whose  beauty  is 
etjual  to  her  bluntness  in  conversation  was  visiting 
a  house  where  other  guests  were  assembled,  among 
them  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  manufacturer.  The  talk 
turned  on  matrimonial  squabbles.  Said  the  eligible 
parti:  "I  hold  that  the  correct  thing  for  the  hus- 
band is  to  begin  as  he  intends  to  go  on.  Say  that 
the  question  was  one  of  smoking.  Almost  immedi- 
ately I  would  show  my  intentions  by  lighting  a  cigar 
and  settling  the  question  forever." 

"And  I  would  knock  the  thing  out  of  your  mouth." 
cried  the  imperious  beauty. 

"Do  you  know,"  rejoined  the  young  man.  "I  don't 
think  you  would  be  there!" — Everybody's  Magazine. 


\  Clever  Onilssion. — "Did  you  write  to  papa. 
George? " 

".\sking  for  your  hand?" 

"Of  course." 

"Yes,  I  wrote." 

"That's  strange.  I  supposed  papa  would  be  ter- 
ribly angry.     You  know  he  doesn't  like  you." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Hut  I  tixt  it  all  right.  I  — I  didn't 
sign  the  letter." — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


A  PuMler. — "I  .always  try  to  treat  my  maid  as 
if  she  were  a  member  of  the  family." 

"Gracious,  how  do  you  get  her  to  put  up  with  it'" 
-London  Opinion. 


AmbiguDUH.—LoixiBR  —  " Here's  a  nice  breakfast 
to  ask  a  friend  to.     Did  you  lay  the  table.  Mary?" 

Makv  "Yes,  sir.  All  but  the  eggs,  sir." — London 
(I'riipltii  . 

When  He  Sat  Down.— "How  was  your  speech 
received  at  the  club?"  asked  one  of  Chumley's 
friends. 

"Why,  they  congratulated  me  very  heartily.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  members  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  when  I  sat  down  he  had  said  to  himself  it  was 
the  best  thing  I  had  ever  done." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Tue  Literary  Digest  wbeu  wrltlDR  to  advertlBen. 
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strange  Indeed. — The  other  day  an  ingenious 
looking  person  calleil  with  the  message  to  the  house- 
wife that  her  husband  had  sent  him  for  his  dress  suit. 
which  was  to  l>e  prest  and  redone  by  the  tailor. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  housewife,  "he  said  nothing 
to  me  about  it.     Did  he  look  quite  well?" 

"Ves,  mum;    he  wuz  in  good  health  and  spirits." 

"And  he  seemed  quite  as  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
about? " 

"He  did  that,  mum." 

"And  did  he  look  as  if  he  were  quite  content  with 
things  about  him? " 

"He  was  all  that,  mum." 

"Well."  said  the  lady,  "it  seems  strange  that  he 
should  only  think  of  that  dress  suit  now,  because  it's 
ten  years  since  he's  dead  and  buried,  and  I've  often 
wondered  how  he's  been  getting  on." — Chicago  Xews. 


How  He  FIxt  It.— "What  did  Howard  do  when 
he  found  they  were  going  to  arrest  the  owners  of 
motors,  and  not  the  chauffeurs,  in  all  cases  of  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit?" 

"He  put  every  car  he  owns  in  his  wife's  name." — 
Brooklyn  Lift:. 


His  Limit. — Mrs.   Henpeck  (.to  her  husband) — 
"What  would  you  do  if  I  were  to  die?" 
Henpeck — "It  would  drive  me  crazy." 
Mrs.  Hen'peck — "Would  you  marry  again?" 
Henpeck — "I  don't  think  I  would  be  as  crazy  as 
that!" — London  Opinion. 


Hard  Work. — "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dustin  Stax,  "I 
have  succeeded  in  life,  and  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
work." 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you  had  much  personal  ex- 
perience with  hard  work." 

"Of  course  not.  I  hired  it  done." — Washington 
Star. 


Helpless. — "Who  is  that  singing  so  dreadfully 
out  of  tune?" 

"It  is  my  wife." 

"Perhaps  the  accompanist  plays  out  of  tune." 

"She  is  accompanying  herself." — Meggendorjer 
Blaetter. 


Sleeping  Some. — Child — "Say,  pa?" 
Father — "What  is  it?" 

Child — "It  must  be  pretty  tough  on  a  centipede 
when  his  feet  get  asleep."— C/ticago  yews. 


Comforting. — Husband — "It  is  a  great  thing — 
that  accident  insurance.  I  have  taken  out  a  policy 
so  that  if,  for  instance,  I  merely  break  my  arm  I 
receive  82,500." 

Wife — "Wouldn't  that  be  nice!  Then  I  could 
take  a  trip  to  the  Riviera." — Meggendorjer  Blaetter. 


The  Same  Old  Stories. — Husband  (entering 
house  with  a  bag  of  chestnuts — "I  brought  home 
some  more  chestnuts,  dear." 

Wife  (wearily,  without  glancing  up) — "I'm  listen- 
ing."— Judge. 


Trouble  Enough. — "  'Tain'  no  use  o'  gettin'  mad 
at  a  man  foh  bein'  foolish,"  said  Uncle  Eben.  "He's 
gwineter  hab  trouble  enough  'thout  your  botherin' 
to  give  'im  any." — Washington  Star. 


The  Departed. — "I  suppose  you  carry  a  memento 
of  some  sort  in  that  locket  of  yours?" 

"Yes;    it  is  a  lock  of  my  husband's  hair." 

"But  your  husband  is  still  alive!" 

"Yes,  but  his  hair  is  all  gone." — Pick  Me  Up. 


Cautious. — "I  can't  understand  why  my  second 
husband  is  so  fastidious.  He  scarcely  eats  anything. 
My  first  husband,  who  died,  used  to  eat  everything 
I  cooked  for  him." 

"Have  you  told  your  present  husband  that?" 

"Yes." 

"Perhaps     that's    the      reason."  —  Meggendorjer 

Blaeiter. 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

Two  Books  to  Help  You 

Buy  Christinas  Jewelry 


WHY  shouUl  you  pny  two  or  three  profits  on  Jewelry— wlien  you  :.; 

need  pay  but  ont — and  that  a  very  small  one  ? 

New  York  City  is  the  home  of  the  Jewelry  industry.  Some  New  York  City  house 
realizes  a  profit  on  nearly  every  article  of  Jewelry  sold  in  America. 

Why  then  should  you  not  buy  in  New  York  City— direct  from  "  The  Home  of  Jewelry  ?" 

Why  not  buy  from  the  maker.s — and  pay  only  one  small  profit? 

We  liavebeen  in  business,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  32  years.  We  sell  direct  to  users 
of  Jewelry  only. 

No  brokers,  dealers  or  agents  realize  profits  on  our  goods. 

Buy  from  us  and  you  buy  direct  from  the  makers. 

So  far  as  we  know,  we  are  the  only  Diamond  Importers  and  Manufacturing  Jewelers 
issuing  an  illustrated  catalog  and  selling  direct  to  users  only,  at  retail  and  by  mail. 

Send  for  our  two  FREE  books.     They  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Write  us  a  post-card — or  a  letter — and  both  books  will  be  yours  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
them  to  you. 

One  is  our  catalog — 160  pages — illustrating  over  three  thousand  articles  of  newest  and 
latest  style  Jewelry  at  prices  ranging  from  a  dollar  up. 

FREE    Book— "What    to    Give" 

The  other  book—"  What  to  Give"— is  filled  with  suggestions  of  gifts  for  mother,  father,  wife,  grandparents, 
listers,  children,  "baby,"  relatives  and  friends. 

Both  books  will  help  you  with  your  Oliristmas  shopping  and  both  books  are  yours  for  the  asking— FEEE  and 
postpaid— for  a  post-card  mailed  to  us  at  once. 

The  book  "  What  to  Give"  also  tells  you  the  correct  Jewelry  to  wear  on  all  occasions  and  much  other  in- 
formation all  well-dressed  people  appreciate. 

Write  us  at  once.    A  post-card  is  gutficient,  but  write  a  letter  if  you  prefer.    Address— 

Lambert  Brothers,  ii\^,!;"l'„T|8^n:.':  New  York  City 

77«IO— Large,  handsome  solitaire  Diamond,  purest  white  and  full-cut  with  6  white  full-cut  Diamonds 
set  in  Platinum-topped  solid  14-Karat  gold  ring.  Price,  $250  00.  7701— Solid  H-Karat  gold  ring  with  fine  large 
Topaz  set  about  with  6  small  full-cut  white  Diamonds.  Amethyst  or  Garnet  may  bo  substituteil  for  the  Topaz. 
Price,  fffi.OO.  7  7W5— Sol  id  18-Karat  gold  ring  with  9  fine  full-cut  white  Diamonds  set  in  Platinum  top.  Very  bril- 
liant. Price,  Sl-'O.OO.  7700— Fine  full-cut  white  solitaire  Diamond  set  in  Platinum-topped  solid  14-Kar!it  gold 
ring.  Price,  $60.00.  77U8— Solid  I4-Karat  gold,  rose  finish  bracelet  with  Platinum  initial  set  with  18  fine 
full-cut  white  Diamonds.    Price,  $100.00.    Same  bracelet  with  plain  gold  initial— no  Diamonds— Price,  $20  00. 


>yhereTer  you  live,  you  can  buy  accurately  fitted 
glasses  of  us,  the  manufacturers,  at  one-half  what 
you  would  pay  elsewhere.  You  can  wear  our  glasses 
30  days  and  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  return  and 
get  your  money.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  be- 
cause we  exclusively  use  the  Ocularscope,  the  only 

reliable  instrument  for  testing  

eyes  at  home.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  our  Mr.  A.  J.  Shellman, 
for  27  ye.irs  in  the  retail  optical 
business. 

Write  for  large  illustrated 
catalog  and  Ocularscope,  both 
FREE  prepaid. 


LEATHER  CASE  FREE 

for  your  glasses  as  per  our  new 
offer.    Ask  us  about  it. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— We  will 

send  FREE,  a  book  of  chemi- 
cally prepared  tissue  paper  for     A.  J.  SUELLMAN 
cleaning  your  glasses  for  2-cent  stamp. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  WHOLESALE  OPTICIANS 

811  Ledyard  BIdg.,  Graod  Rapids,  Micb. 

"Oldest  and  Largest  Mail  Order  Optical  House." 


The  Perfect  Edge 

A  razor  may  cut  a  hair  and  yet  not  give 
a  smooth  shave.  An  edge  produced  by  a 
few  strokes  on  a  Torrey  Strop  just  before 
shaving  not  only  cuts  the  beard  smoothly 
but  leaves  the  skin  cool  and  unroughed. 
The  secret  is  in  the 

TorrcySlrops 

They  are  better  than  others — the  Torrey 
way  gives  the  quality.  Our  free  catalogue 
tells  all  about  them.  If  not  at  dealer's, 
sent  postpaid  for  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00 
and  $2  50  If  you  don't  like  them  it's 
money  back. 

Torrey's  MCiIb*  Dressing  keeps  any 
strop  soft.    15c  at  dealer's,  or  by  mail. 

Torrey  Razors  are  the  finest  razors  made. 
J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO.,  Dept.  0,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Makejhat   Cold 
Room  a  Cozy  Den 


[n  nearly  every  house  there  is  one  room  that  is  extremely  hard  to  heat — it 
is  therefore  practically  closed  for  the  winter.      This  room  can  be  made  the 
coziest  room  in  the  house  with  no  trouble  by  the  use  of  the 

PERFECTION  OU^. Heater 

(Equipped  wltli  Smokeless  Device) 

This  heater  gives  intense  heat,  with  no  smoke,  no  smell. 
Turn  it  as  high  as  you  can  to  light  it,  as  low  as  you  can  to 
extinguish  it.  Easy  to  clean,  easily  carried  from  room  to  room. 
Nickel  or  Japan  finish.     Every  heater  guaranteed. 


m 


/^^/i»Lamp 


^ 


1  fie  M^^h!%/ir%  1  ^  .o^  «^  is  the  best  lamp  for  all- 
round  household  purposes. 
Gives  a  clear,  steady  light.  Made  of 
iirass  throughout  and  nickel  plated.  Equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  central  draft  burner.  Handsome — simple — satisfac- 
tory.      Every   lamp  guaranteed. 

If  you  cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's,  write  to 
our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


II 


TMt  FARM" 


(rom    n     rn  ii»- 

'vr    UM-d    fi>r    40 

roDiain  no  pru. 


FARM 


I  want  you  to  know,  not 
only  the  delicioiisness  of 

Dairy  Farm 
Sausages 


asked    m 
doinK  c 


k 


but  also  their  record  and 
:)cdigree.  Then  you'll  be- 
lieve in  them.  As  to  deli- 
ciousncss,  you'll  realize  that 
when  you  try  them.  As  to 
record  and  pediRTee,  here's 
the  story  in  a  nutshell  : 

Years  ago  I  made  sau.-taftes 
for   my  family  use — and   the 
neiphbors  liked  them      They 
me  to  make    a  little  extra   for    them— and   that's   what    I've   been 
^ver  since.     I've  enlarfied  my  "  neighborhood,"  that's  all. 
"\  want  you  for  a  "  neighbor, "  and  1  am  ceruin  that  once  you've  eaten 
,s.iu«aRcsynu'llneverm<)ve<)iit<if  the  "neiRhlx)rhood."  That's  why  I  say: 

If  tour  t-rorir  rannot  Mippl*  ^"ll,  sfn'l  i""'  I'i'i  n»ni«'.  "»''  '  "i"  '>""'  >""  "'> 

Trial  Offer:  4  Lbs.  $1.00,  Express  Prepaid 

ISl  41)  \Vi.«l  of  KiiMHiih  iiMil  South  of  1  i-nn.HHicI 
Money  back  if  not  •atUfied.       Write  to-day 

1.     ■ L      ,1,,.,.,     ,„,      .„,i.t,tf.    nil. I    II."    ..itl'T    llnnu.    l.r...lM.r,l    hrro— 1  - 

,      ,.,.       „„.l  v,,„  .ni,  li...-  ,t   il  V..U  .i.k  I...   II      11..1I,  .t  1...I.V      Mll.or,   .111 

JONES    DAIRY    FARM.    P.  0.    Box   610.   FORT    ATKINSON.   WISCONSIN 


OI>«dlent  Pupil.— Father— "Frank,  why  did 
you  hit  Peter  in  the  eye  with  that  lump  of  clay'" 

Frank — "The  teacher  forbade  us  to  throw  stones." 
— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


On  the  Other  Side.— "So  you  cling  lo  that  child- 
ish superstition  about  thirteen  being  unlucky,"  said 
the  traveler. 

"Yes."  answered  the  other.  "Can't  get  away 
from  it." 

"But  see  how  completely  it  is  disproved.  This 
glorious  country  started  with  thirteen  colonies." 

"Very  true.  But  I  am  an  Englishman."  —  IVaWi- 
ington  Star. 


Indebted. — .\s  a  pleasant-faced  woman  passed 
the  comer  Harris  touched  his  hat  to  her  and  le- 
markcd  to  his  companion' 

".'Vh,  my  boy.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  that  woman." 

"Your  mother?"  was  the  query. 

"No;  my  landlady." — Chicago  Journal. 


Maturity. — Small  Bov  (whose  father  is  very  bald, 
to  nurse,  who  is  vigorously  brushing  his  hair) — "I  say. 
when   shall   I   be   old   enough   to  leave  oft  hair? "  — 

Punch. 

How  It  Was. — The  Cabbage — "Were  you  ever  on 
the  stage?" 

The  Egg — "No,  but  one  of  my  family  was  once 
cast  for  the  villain  and  made  a  big  hit."  — Chicago 
News. 


Teaching  the  Young.  — "Pa,  what's  tetanus?" 
■"Oh,   he   was  a  Roman  senator  or  something — I 

forget  just  what.     Now,  don't  bother  me  any  more.'" 

■^Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Innorence  Down  Home. — Mrs.  Rvetop — "It 
just  goes  to  show  how  youngsters  of  this  generation 
neglect  opportunities." 

Mr.  Rvetop — "What  now,  Mandy?" 

Mrs.  Rvetop — "Why,  when  Zeke  was  home  I  used 
to  try  to  make  him  take  the  mop  and  bucket  and 
scrub  up  the  halls.  He  wouldn't  pay  no  heed,  and 
now  he  writes  that  he  is  on  a  scrub  team  up  at 
college,  and  I  bet  he  doesn't  know  a  thing  about 
scrubbing." — Chicago  Sews. 


How  Could  He?  -Doctor — "Well,  John,  how  arc 
you  to-day?  " 

JoH.N — "  Verra  bad,  vcrra  bad.  I  wish  Providence 
"ud  'ave  mussy  on  me  an'  take  met" 

Wipe — '"Ow  can  you  e.xpec'  it  to  if  you  won't 
take  the  doctor's  physic?" — The  Christian  Union 
Herald. 


Too  Far.- W'hen  Mr.  Vomey  Streamer  was  visiting 
Mark  Twain  at  his  Redding  home,  a  short  time  ago. 
he  remarked  on  the  pieturcsnue  appearance  of  a 
windmill  in  the  distant  landscape.  It  was  not  a 
windmill,  however,  but  the  tower  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Redding  Center.  When  the  clergy- 
man of  that  church  came  to  see  Mr.  Clemens,  the 
latter  told  him  that  one  of  his  guests  had  called  his 
church  a  windmill,  adding,  "I  think  that  was  going 
a  little  too  far!"  —  The  Putnam's  and  the  Reader 
Magazine. 

The  Ulploniatic  loiu-h.  Ladv  (with  some  hesi- 
tation)—  "I — er-    wish  to  look  at  some  false  fringes." 

Tactpvl  Salesman — "Certainly,  madam.  What 
shade  docs  your  friend  wish?"  —  Punch. 


On  the  Same  Terms.— Diner  (who  has  run  up 
a  heavy  bill) — "You  arc  manager  here,  eh?  Well, 
six  months  ago  I  dined  here,  and  unfortunately, 
being  unable  to  pay  my  bill — er — you  kicked  me 
downstairs." 

The  Manager — "Very  sorry,  indeed,  sir.  but  busi- 
ness you  know     er-    I  had  to — er " 

DiNEK  — "Oh.  that's  all  right,  old  chap — but — 
might  I  trouble  you  again?" — London  Weekly  Tele- 
gram. 
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Antirlpated  Cause  for  Sorrow. — Ina  came  in 
from  the  country  on  her  tilth  birthday  to  visit  her 
cousin  May.  At  night  they  were  put  to  bed  early 
An  hour  passed,  when  heart-breaking  sobs  were  heard 
from  the  children's  bedroom. 

"What  is  the  matter,  children?"  asked  May's 
mother,  entering  the  dark  room. 

From  under  the  bedclothes  Ina  sobbed  out.  "May 
won't  give  me  any  of  her  peanuts." 

"But  May  has  no  peanuts."  replied  her  aunt. 

"I  know  that."  sobbed  Ina,  "but  she  said  if  she 
ilid  have  peanuts  she  wouldn't  give  me  any." — 7"/it' 
Delineator. 


A  Mistake. — Hvsb.wd — "Only  think,  my  col- 
league. Cohen,  whom  we  had  to  dinner  last  Sunday, 
has  died  suddenly." 

Wife — "How  I  wish  we  had  invited  him  for  next 
Sunday '. ' " — MeggenJorfer  Blaettcr. 


Trouble  Coming. — "Look  here!"  said  the  official, 
"there'll  be  trouble  if  your  wife  disregards  us  when 
we  persistently  tell  her  she  must  not  pick  the  flow- 
ers." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  H.  Peck — for  it  was  no  other — 
"why  ever  do  you  persist?" — Judge. 


I'tilitarlan. — In  one  of  the  Philadelphia  public 
schools  is  a  girl  whose  forbears  held  that  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  life  of  a  woman  is  marriage.  This 
little  girl  is  well  up  in  most  studies,  except  geography. 
The  other  day  her  teacher  sent  to  her  mother  to  see 
that  the  girl  studied  her  lesson.  The  next  day  showed 
no  improvement,  and  the  teacher  asked  her  whether 
she  gave  the  note. 

"■\'es.  ma'am."  was  the  reply. 

"And  did  your  mother  read  it?" 

"Yes.  ma'am." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"She  said  that  she  didn't  know  geography  an' 
she  got  married,  an"  my  aunt  didn't  know  geography 
an'  she  got  married,  an'  you  know  geography  and  you 
haven't  got  married." — Xewsbook. 


Afraid  It  H'ould  Be  Missed. — Tommy  learned  to 
swim  in  Huckins's  Cove,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Conse- 
quently, when  he  went,  at  his  father's  invitation,  to 
the  swimming-pool  of  his  father's  city  club  he  felt 
cramped  somehow  and  afraid  of  getting  in  the  way. 

After  a  while  that  feeling  wore  off.  He  began 
splashing  about  and  doing  a  few  tricks  that  he 
thought  his  father  might  not  know.  Suddenly  his 
head  and  shoulders  emerged  from  the  water. 

"Oh.  daddy,"  he  said,  in  an  anxious  whisper,  "I've 
swallowed  some  of  the  water'.  Do  you  think  they'll 
mind?" — Y'outh's  Companion. 


Respectfully  Declined. — Uncle  Zebulon  was  on 
a  visit  to  his  nephew  in  the  big  city,  and  the  two 
had  gone  to  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  They  had  given 
their  order  and  were  waiting  for  it  to  be  filled  when 
the  younger  man,  who  had  been  glancing  at  a  paper 
that  lay  on  the  table,  said- 

"By  the  way,  uncle,  did  you  ever  have  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis?" 

"Xo,"  replied  Uncle  Zebulon.  after  a  few  moments' 
mental  struggle  with  the  question,  "and  I  don't  want 
any.  I'd  rather  have  fried  liver  and  bacon  any  day." 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Pears' 

"  Beauty  and  grace  from 
no  condition  rise; 

Use  Pears/  s-weet  maid' 
there  all  the  secret  lies." 


Victor 


The  great  Stxiti  f rom"Lucia" 

sung  by  Sembrich,  Severina,  Caruso, 
Scotti,  Journet  and  Daddi 

A  magnificent  record  of  this  gran(^  ensemble, 
noted  for  its  extreme  beauty  and  powerful  dra- 
matic qualities. 

The  Victor  grand-opera  list  includes  such  master- 
pieces as  the  Quintet  from  the  Meistersinger,  the  Quartet 
and  Duet  from  Rigoletto,  the  Quartet  from  Boheme, 
duets  from  Madame  Butterfly,Boheme  and  Don  Giovanni, 
and  more  than  300  other  operatic  selections. 

Hear  the  Lucia  sextet  at  the  nearest  Victor  dealer's. 
Or  ask  for  any  other  Victor  music  you  want  to  hear. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  catalogue  of  Victor  Red 
Seal  Records  of  grand-opera. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden.  N.  J.,  U.  s.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


^HIS  MASTERS  VOICE. 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  December  will  be  found  in  the  December  number 
of   Munsey's,  Scribner's,  McClure's,   Century's,  Everybody's  and  January   Cosmopolitan. 


WHAT  IS  ART  ?  A  powerful  and  searching  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  and  tests  of  true  art,  bv  Leo  Tol- 
stoy.    Translated  by  Avlmek  MauuF.      Small  i2mo, 

.  cloth,  268  pages  8oc.  net.  Funk  &  \v agnails  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


ESARH ADDON,  KING  OF  ASSYRIA,  ANB 
OTHKR  .STORIKS.  Three  allegorical  stories,  by 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Small  i2mo.  cloth,  64  pages,  illus- 
trated. 40c.  net.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Sold  everywhere. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the'finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 
construction,  with    latest  practical 
improvements,    combine    to     make 
them  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid     economy,    acquired    by     the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,    combined     with     our    modem 
methods  of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
cost  to  the  purchaser. 

PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 

Send  for  oiir  latent  Cataloene  No  23,  in  whirh  we  illustrate  the  different  erndes  from  neatly 
inishfd  S<,lid  0:ili   to  th^  hiclilv  i.olished  Solid  .M^ihog.iny  ra.'.es  for  the  more  eI.ibor.lte  library. 
THE   C.J.  l.r.\I»STROn    MFG.    (O.IIHA.W,  I.,lino    Falls,   W.  V. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  Office— Flatiron  Building 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT  PAID 


$1.00 
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HIGHEST    IN    HONORS 


BAKER'S  COCOA 


50 


L 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

L.stablislifd  17S0 

DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


The  Automatic 
re-Glass  Holder 

isllieneatestand 
aiost  convenient 
de\  ice  made  to   f  *i,  ^■)t\      ^y 
>.^  hold  glasses.    ^—^ if -^ ■■—**- 
Chain  winds  up  when  not  in  use 
and  prevents  mislayin;^  them.  Asa 

Christmas  Present 

it  is  excellent.  Sold  by  jewelers  and  op- 
ticians or  ]>ostpaid  direct  from  us.  50c 
up.    Our  free  cat.Tlog  describes  30  styles. 

Ketcham  &  McDougall,^"-* ""''•»•;•" 

Eat.  1832  New  York 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TI.ME  SAVER. 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab   on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box   I  5c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  155-157  Waverly  PI..  N.  Y.  City 


Wonderful. — Mr.  Howard — "Isn't  it  wonderful 
what  force  Niagara  has?" 

Mrs  Talkmvch — "Marvelous!  Do  you  know 
when  I  first  saw  it  for  a  full  moment  I  couldn't  speak.  " 
—  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Like  a  ("all. — Yovncly — "Did  you  ever  notice 
that  the  matrimonial  process  is  like  that  of  making 
a  call?  You  go  to  adore,  you  ring  a  belle,  and  you 
give  your  name  to  a  maid." 

CvMCfs — "Yes.  and  then  you're  taken  in." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


DoinK  Egypt  and  the  Nile. —  "So  you  are  just 
back  from  a  circular  tour  of  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
cluding Egypt  and  the  Xile.      Well,  well!" 

The  speaker  was  (icorge  Ade.  Shaking  the  hand 
of  the  brown  young  farmer  he  went  on. 

"I  know  the  sort  of  conversation  you  heard  over 
there — in  Egypt,  say.  Listen  and  I'll  tear  off  a  yard 
or  two.      It  ran  like  this: 

"  "Isn't  it  lovely?  Cleopatra  lived  here,  and  Moses, 
and  Pharaoh.      It  makes  your  head  swim,  doesn't  it?  " 

"  'I  guess  it's  the  bad  air.  It  hurts  my  head,  too. 
Is  that  the  Nile?" 

"  'Look  at  the  crocodile  basking  in  the  sun.' 
_  "  'Is  he  basking?     Oh,  Maude,  dear,  by  the  way, 
is  your  new   basque   to   have   the   fashionable   long 
sleeves? ' 

"    Gee,  there's  the  Sphinx'' 

"  'And  that  must  be  the  desert.  But  I  don't  see 
any  caravans. ' 

"  'No.      How  provoking!" 

"  'Isn't  it  iiice  to  travel  on  a  railroad  where  they 
don't  have  any  soot? ' 

"  'Yes,  and  do  you  notice  the  balmy,  spicy  smell'' 

"  'Yes,  indeed.  Just  like  cloves,  isn't  it?  What 
can  it  be?     I'll  ask  the  brakeman.     Brakeman!" 

"  'Yes,  madam?' 

"  'Where  does  that  spicy  smell  come  from?' 

"  'From  the  engine,  ma'am.  We  don't  use  noth- 
ing but  mummies  for  fuel  on  this  here  line."  " — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

An  Indignant  Pu.ssy. — The  family  cat  was  cry- 
ing and  spoiling  papa's  reading  of  the  evening  paper, 
and  he  insisted  that  his  small  daughter  put  her  pet 
out  of  doors.  This  she  did  very  unwillingly,  and 
coming  back  seated  herself  at  her  father's  feet  with 
the  remark,  "You  dess  ought  to  see  the  look  on  'at 
cat's  face,  papa!" — The  Delineator. 


Modern  Improvement.s. — "Shakespeare  doesn't 
go  any  more." 

"That's  because  the  managers  won't  adopt  modern 
ideas."  ' 

"What  would  you  suggest?" 

"Well,  I'd  play  'Hamlet'  for  instance,  with  four 
Hamlets  and  a  double  sextet." — Washington  Herald. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

KoreiRn. 

October  30. — Henry  Farman  covers  twenty  miles 
in  twenty  minutes  in  his  aeroplane,  flying  from 
Moumellon  to  Reims. 

October  31.- -Chancellor  von  Biilow  issues  an  ex- 
planation of  the  recent  publication  of  an  in- 
terview with  the  Emperor;  he  also  ofTers  his 
resignation,  which  is  refused. 

November  i. —  King  Edward  sends  a  message  to 
the  princes  and  peoples  of  India  granting  am- 
nesty to  prisoners  and  greater  political  rights 
to  the  native  population. 

November  .<;. — The  second  sqtiadron  of  the  Amer- 
ican battleshii)  fleet  closes  its  visit  at  Amoy, 
China,  and  sails  for  Olongopo,  Luzon. 
A  disturbance  in  which  many  people  were  in- 
jured follows  the  close  of  an  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  at  Quito. 

Domentic. 

October  31. — Ninety  thou.sand  men  march  m  a 
I)arade  of  the  Business  Men's  Association  in 
honor  of  the  Republican  candidates. 

November  3.  —William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  is  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

November  4  -  The  resignation  of  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard  University,  is  accepted. 


"Little  Clinchers" 
defy  the  ice 

No     matter    how    slippery 
the    road    or    how  steep  the 
w  hill    they'll  carry 
you  over  it  safely. 
You  should  have  "Little 
Clinchers"  on  your  winter 

es.and  see  that  the  old  folks 

have  them  on  theirs.      Half  a 
minute  for  adjustment — no  nails, 
screws  or  rivets.      Invisible. 
Comfortable.    Durable. 

Kerp  thiiii  on  in.lcKirii— i>nap  ihr  hi-e|. 
plnl.-  under  instep  and  the  spikes  Will  be 
entirely    out    ol  tile  way.      Klmirs    Hod    tiir- 


"■..Ittle  Cllncborii"! 


25c  a  pair 


American  Sales  Company 

23  Bible  Houte 

New  York   City 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

For  Healtb,  Streagth  and  Eodurance 

Read  Lnng  >nd  Mnaele  CallDre,  the  mo.it  inntrurt- 
ive  book  ever  published  on  the  vital  »ub;ect  of 

BREATHINQ  AND  EXERCISE 

M  paxes.  Fully  IlluHtrated.  £«0,000  alrcidy  aold. 
Corrert  nnd  inrorreit  breathing  described  by  dia- 
grams, etc.      Uook  sent  on  receipt  of  lU  cents. 

"■^  P.  von  BOECKMANN.  R.  S. 

IS&TTermtDal  Knlldlng,  103  Pmrk  iTr.,  .^ew  Tork 


B 


orlh  more  than  a  store  of  eipen 

at  the  Bible  Dirtiomiry  to  me 

laymen."— Dr.  Stewart,  1^ 


NEARLY    READY-ORDER   TO-DAY 


The  New,  One-Volume 

STANDARD 

IBLE  DICTIONARY 


«ivebooka. "— BUhop  Tlneent. 
•t  the  needs  of  Clergyimn  and 
res.   Auburn  TheoL  Seminary. 


'A 


^^  This  entirely  new,  compact,  re- 
liable Bible  Dictionary  will  shortly  be  issued. 
Price  will  be  $6.  Place  your  order  to-day  at 
$4.00.  No  money  need  be  sent  till  book  is 
ready.  Can  be  returned  and  money  will  be 
refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

ORDER  TO-DAY— SAVE  1-3 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44  E,  23d  St.,  New  York 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING'S    SYSTEM 

By  ANDERS  WIDE.  M.D..  Stockholm 

A  Seriesof  Daily  Exfrciies  Mostly  Without  A  f>f^aratus 
CyppYnyF  c.in  derive  grc.1t  profit  from  this  sim- 
^*  ^"  *  mifc  p]^,^  plain,  direct  exercise  at  home. 
B.tsed  oil  the  celebrated  Swedish  sy.stem. 

"  Sinijile  and  direct." — St.  J'aMi  Press. 

"A  little  work  of  great  v.iliie."-  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — Xnv  York  Sun. 

J'ricf.nn  rruix  yirl  . 

WewYork,  III07  -ll-MO  V..  Tneul  > -Tliird  ^t. 
FUNK     &.     WACNALLS     COMPANY 


Out  of  Work? 


Here's  a  scnsiblt',  practical,  Nkw  book 
that  will  aid  you— "  How  to  Get  a 
Position  ano  How  to  Keep  It," 
by  .S.  Roland  Hall,  of  one  of  the  largest 
correspondence  schools  in  the  U.  S. 
His  advice  is  sound  and  rij^lit  to  the 
point.  J'rirr,  !>v  Af.ul,    i;.f  cents. 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

4.1  do  I'.A-.r  J  ;n    .Stkii -r.  New  York 


Our  readers  are  uaked  to  mention  THK  LiTKRART  DiOKST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Mind,  Religion, 
and  Health 

By  Dr.   ROBERT   MACDONALD 

Ministtr    cf  thf   Washingicn    Avenue    Church, 
Brvoklyn,  \.    Y. 

Including  a  Practical  Exposition  of 
the  Emmanuel  Movement,  Sliowing  How 
its  Principles  Can  Be  Appiied  in 
Promoting  Healtii,  Curing  Disease, 
and  in   Enriching  Our   Daiiy  Life. 


The  author's  training  at  Harvard,  from 
which  he  has  received  three  degrees,  and 
where  he  was  University  Preacher,  189S-1 900, 
has  well  equipped  him  to  speak  authorita- 
tively on  philosophical  and  psychical  ques- 
tions, and  makes  this  book  a  valuable 
contribution  to  all  who  would  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  psychological 
principals  underlying  Mental  and  Religious 
Therapeutics. 

PRICE,   $1.30,  NET;   BY  MAIL,  $1.42 


FUNK  &WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 


NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


THE    UNION 


Prayer- Meeting 
Helper,  1909 

A  Vest-Pocket  Commentary  on  the  Prayer-Meet"  ng  Topics 
for  1908,  so  arranged  that  each  topic  is  amply  provided  .vith 
notes  on  tlie  adjoining  page — just  like  the  Sunday-school 
Lesson  Helps.  A  great  help  for  busy  pastors  and  laymen. 
Ready  in  November,  1907.     i6mo,  Cloth,  25  cents. 

"  It  cannot  fail  to  be  very  helpful  to  many  pastors  and 
other  leaders  of  prayer  me:t<m%s.'"  — R.  S.  Mac  Arthur, 
D.D.,  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 


WOULDNT 

A  DOG 

Help  you  in  solving 
the  Christmas  problem? 


Not  an  ordinary  dog,  but  a  classy,  up- 
headed,  pedigreed  animal  that  you  would 
be  proud  to  give  as  a  Christmas  present, 
and  that  the  recipient  would  be  proud  to 
own.  You  will  find  dogs,  ranging  from 
the  Great  Dane  to  the  Toy  varieties,  ad- 
vertised by  reliable  breeders  in  this  issue 
under  the  heading 

KENNEL  DIRECTORY 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  ooliimn.  to  dooido  Questions  conoprning  the 
correct  use  of  wonls,  the  Funk  &  WuKnalls  Standard 
Diotiouur.v  is  c-imsulci'd  iis  nrbiter. 


tW  Till-  Lcrieonrai^her  does  not  answer  miony' 
moux  communicat ions. 


"C.  R.  H."  Schoolcraft.  Mich. — "Please  explain 
the  meaninK  of  '  numbers  '  in  the  line, 

'  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers.'  " 

"Numbers"  is  a  name  given  to  "poetic  measure." 

"I.  M.  G."  Bisbee,  Ariz. — "Is  there  any  absolute 
rule  for  the  pronunciation  of  'g'  before 'e,'  'i,'  and 
■  y  ■  ?  " 

There  is  no  rule  which  will  cover  all  cases. 

"  J.  W.  M.,"  Sharon,  Mass. — The  correct  render- 
ing of  the  proverb  you  send  is  "  Fine  feathers  make 
fine  birds." 

This  proverb  was  used  by  Bunyan  in  his  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  (Part  I),  but  probably  antedates 
him — "They  be  fine  feathers  that  make  a  fine 
bird." 

"  B.  H.  I).,"  Detroit,  Mich.— "  Is  'Why  is  a  rat?'  a 
completed  sentence?  " 

Femald's  "A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English" 
1, 1908  edition)  says  on  p.  159,  "3.  Be  as  a  prin- 
cipal verb: 

"He  may  be  used  as  a  principal  verb  in  either  of 
two  ways,  (a)  As  equivalent  to  exist,  as,  "I  believe 
that  God  is.'  "Whatever  is,  is  right.'  This  use  is 
somewhat  rare.     (6)  As  a  connecting  verb. 

Therefore,  "Why  is  a  rat?"  might  be  termed  a 
completed  sentence.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  model 
of  English  composition,  its  merit  is  slight,  and  as  a 
conundrum  it  does  not  seem  to  call  for  an  answer. 

"H.  D.  W.,"  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  microbe  is  a 
microscopic  organism,  especially  a  bacterium.  A 
bacterium  is  defined  as  "a  schizomycete  or  micro- 
scopic fission-fungus;  a  microbe,"  and  a  germ,  as 
"a  microorganism;  microbe;  applied  equally  to 
those  microorganisms  that  do  and  to  those  that  do 
not  cause  disease." 

The  word  antisepsis  means  the  exclusion,  especially 
from  wounds,  of  living  microscopic  organisms  that 
cause  putrefaction,  blood-poisoning,  or  septic  infec 
tion.  A  disinfectant  is  substance  used  to  disin- 
fect or  to  destroy  the  germs  of  infectious  diseases 
as  chlorin,  bromin,  or  sulfurous  acid. 

"R.  W.  R.,"  Howard,  R.  I. — Hisgen  is  pronounced 
his'gen  (the  g  as  in  Morgan).  Khayyam  in  pro 
nounced  Kai-yam — at  as  in  "aisle"  and  a  as  in 
"  arm." 

"L.  P.  D.,"  Washburn,  Wis. — "What  force  would 
be  necessary  to  remove  a  bell-jar  from  an  air-pump 
plate  if  the  bell-jar  were  4  inches  in  diameter  and  4 
inches  high,  assuming,  for  convenience,  a  perfect 
vacuum  and  pressure  14  lbs.  to  the  square  inch?'' 

Calculate  pressure  from  area  of  base  of  jar,  i.e., 
if  base  is  10  sq.  in.,  pressure  would  be  140  lbs.  See 
any  elementary  book  on  physics.  Circular  jar  with 
base  4  inches  in  diameter  would  have  an  area  4  x 
3.1416,  or  12.5667.  Pressure  11S-9+  pounds.  Ef- 
fective pressure  is  only  that  on  base;  all  others  are 
balanced. 

"H.  G.  C,"  Marietta,  Ga. — "What  is  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  '  Porphyrogene '  ?  It  is  used  in 
Poe's  poem  'Haunted  Palace.'  " 

The  word  means,  "Bom  in  the  purple."  It  is 
very  rarely  used. 

"B.  F.,"  Watson,  Mo. — "In  the  sentence,  'Let 
Mr.  Taft  and  I  fight  it  out  alone,'  is  'I'  correct  or 
should  it  be  'me'?" 

"I"  is  incorrect.  The  word  being  the  object  of 
the  transitive  verb  "let,"  it  should  be  "me." 

"S.  W.  M.,"  Independence,  Mo. — "Where  can  I 
find  information  concerning  the  Pretorian  or  Cul- 
linan  diamond?  also  the  world's  second  greatest 
diamond,  the  Excelsior?" 

The  Cullinan  is  the  largest  cut  diamond  in  the 
world.  It  is  of  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  weighs 
330  carats.  In  order  to  increase  its  refraction  it 
has  been  cut  in  twice  the  usual  number  of  facets. 
The  Cullinan  has  been  split  into  two  stones,  weigh- 
ing respectively  1.700  carats  and  1,000  carats  and 
called  "Cullinan"  and  "Cullinan  II."  Of  the  "Ex- 
celsior" diamond  we  have  no  information  available. 


Monument 
Making 

like  any  other  high-grade  artistic  work,  must  be 
done  by  the  most  finished  artists  only,  and  with 
none  but  the  best  of  materials. 

My  life  work  has  been  the  making  of 
memorials  of  every  high-grade  description. 
Only  the  finest  of  granite  is  used  in  metking 

Miller 
Monuments 

Artists,  not  mere  stone-cutters,  do  the  carv- 
ing. The  designs  are  original  with  me — made 
at  some  special  suggestion  of  yours,  if  you  like. 
No  money  expected  unless  the  contract  is  ful- 
filled in  all  respects.  My  plant  is  equipped 
with  all  labor-saving  machinery,  hence  the 
price  is  kept  at  a  minimum.  And  in  dealing 
with  me  you  deal  direct  with  the  manufac- 
turer— one  profit,  one  responsibility.  Most 
memorial-sellers  take  orders,  turn  them  over 
to  a  commission  house  and  have  no  direct 
responsibility  to  you. 

Satisfied  customers  in  35  States  of  the 
Union  prove  that  my  method  of  selling  by 
mail  is  practical  and  convenient. 

If  you  contemplate  erecting  a  monument 
I  will  gladly  send  booklet  and  information 

J.L.MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

,.,v      47  Liberty  St.,        QUINCY.  MASS. 


FOR  PHYSICIANS 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

By  Db.  PAUL  DUnOLS,  University  of  Berne 
Tr.insluted  Ijy  L.  li.  Gallatin 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There 
is  food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around 
every  line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

"Whatever  the  author  states  on  the  subject  may  be 
accepted  as  authoritative." — Medical  and  Surgica' 
Journal,  St.  Louis. 

"It  is  not  a  dry  lecture  but  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  little  book  for  professional  man,  nurse  or 
\vjn\2ca.." -  Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Visit 
Other  La^nds, 

See  Other  Peoples 

By  taking  the  74  day  CRUISE  of  the 
"GROSSER  KURFUERST"  of  the 
NORTH   GERMAN  LLOYD   to  the 

Mediterranean,     Orient,    Egypt    and     Holy    Land, 
February  ii,   1909. 
Cost  $350  and  upward,  including  port  expen- 
ses, except  side  trips.     Write  for  booklet. 

North  German  Lloyd 

OELRICHS  (h  CO..Gen*l  Agls..  5  Broadway.N.Y. 

Or  Any  Local  Agent  In  Your  City 


Around 

The  special  tours  of  The  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  sunnmer  seas.  The  steamers 
have  every  convenience,  with  only  outside  staterooms. 
They  circle  the  entire  island  and  stop  at  many  inter- 
esting and  historic  localities.  The  ship  is  the  tourist's  i 
hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  so  the  labor  and  incon- 
venience of  land  travel  is  avoided.  ^  The  special 
tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140,  which  includes 
every  expense. 

Wrilt  for  IlluslrateJ  Booklet 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Compahy  i 

12  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO..  all  Principal  Ciil«. 


Clark's  C::ruls^  of  th^  "MralDio" 

_^^^  16, OW)  tons,  fine,  lar^e,  ^i^b^ 

1 0  THE  ORIEN  1 

February  4  to  April   16.  inOO 

SevcntT-one  <l..r.-.  ro»tin«  ..nlv  »40<).00  and  iip,  imludinf  nhore  »j- 
cur»iOD».  SPECIAL  KEATIKES :  .Madpir.i,  Cnilii,  i^rrMe,  Algnr», 
Malta.  10  !)■>'•  in  Enjpt  and  the  Holj  Land.  Connunlinoplr, 
Athens.   Kojii<-.  the   Uevici.  rtr. 

CruUe    Hoiinil     tlio     IVorlil.    Ortolipr    lO,    ISOB 
F.   V.  CLARK,  Timri   llulldInK,  NK\V   TOKK 

100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  l.'icentHto  tho  Niiinarft  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispenaable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 

TUK  TKAVKLEU'S  HANDBOOK. 

Tells  yon  all  about  foreign  Blioi>i)inK,  hotels,  tip*. 
HsaKes,  eti<iuette.  and  other  details  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  12ino,  cloth,  $1. IX)  uet.  p'uuk  & 'WaffnalUl 
Coini)aiiy.  New  York  and  London. 


NORTH  CAROUNA 

There  is  no  spot  which  offers  such  va- 
ried attractions  for  out-of-door  recreation. 

THREE  GOLF  COURSES 

2  of  eighteen  holes.    1    of  nine  hole*. 
Kept  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

SIX   TENNIS   COURTS 

Frequent  Tournaments. 

40,000   ACRE 
SHOOTING  PRESERVE 

Best  Quail  Shooting  to  be  had  in  the  South. 

Large  Kennel  of  Trained  Dog*. 

Guides,  etc.        Livery  of  Saddle  Horses. 

FOUR  SPLENDID   HOTELS 

of  varied  prices,  under  one  management. 
No  conMumptivet  received  at  Pinehuret 

Easily  reached  via     Seaboard   Air  Line. 

Through    Pullman    Service. 

Send  for  Literature. 

Pinehurst   General  Office 

Pinehurst,  North  Carolina 
or  LEONARD  TUFTS.  Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO    TK.\N».\TL.VNTIC     TOL'Kl.STs 

"The  Traveler'!'  Hnndbook"  in  jiixt  what  vou  will  ne<»d. 
Full  of  hints.  $1.00  net;  ^y  mail  $1.10.  Funk  II  WaBnalls 
Com|.,Tnv.  U-60K;ist  'JSd  Street.   N'ew  York. 


"^THOUSE'S" 

Foreign  Tours 

To  all  parls  of  Hurope  and  the    I 
Orient.  Underour  expert  guidance 
you  derive  all  the  pleasiiresund  bene- 
Ut.tI)OHMlbleancl  avoi.l  all  the  disconi- 
for  Is  and  vexations  of  (ravel. 

Nile-Oriental  Tour 

Balling  January  21,  per  Hteanier 
'•Carnianlu"  (20,000  tona).  Exclusive 
features.  Descriptive  Booklet  on 
request. 

718  (kMlnot  HI.,    PIIILADKLflllt. 


MarslenHigh  Class  Tours 
EGYPT.  HOLY  LAND 


From  Srw  York  and  lloiton 
Itiirnllon  110  to  S?  d>;>  IVr 
■an>1l;rundiirl<-d.  F.irlualt 
ffBlnrr*.  Il^»t      •l<»sni«ri 

Kralrirlpd  Mrmhrrihlp. 
Kiill   I..t<'r:iliirp  antl 
Iiil.>rMiati..n    fru.ii 
■aralrra  ForrlKn  Triirl  Rurrai 
2'JS  \V;..hiiil!l..n  .■^t  .  II.. -t.. I, 

:il  w    .11)1  ii  St.    N   1 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

I.,niit  di|.iirtures  of  the  :)7tli  Annii.-il  mr- 
ieiiof' l..iirsli-uve  Ni'W  York  l.axt  hound 
Nov.  •.>.  l>iT.  1.1.  IIMIM.  Sii  iiiontliH  tr.iv.d 
dt  liixr.  All  arrunKenii'iitx  hitilxHt  iI.ikh. 

NILE  AND  HOLY  LAND 

Cook's  hiiuriouH  Nile  Hienniers  leiive 
f'airo  I'viry  few  ilayH  durinu  t  he  siii-on 
for  First  and  Heeond  Ciitnraet.  Klmr- 
tnuiii,  etc.  4'.M  nnnuiil  series  of  tiiiih 
rUs«t..urstoKOVl'T.PAI,KHTINK,th- 
I.,KVANT.  eir.,  lenvint;  ilurInK  dsnuiiry 
and  Kel.rnary  JridiTldual  Travel  Tick- 
ets KviTjrwhere. 

THOSs  COOK  &  SON, 

NewYork.H..«l..ti,  I'hlltidelidila.  f'hira- 
go,  Son  KriiniiHco,  &  UOOfliii's  Aliroad. 


niDnOC  Orient,  and  Around  the  World. 

CUnUrC  iTi.f,   fr.O  to  *'i..VIO   inclusive. 
IH-  liiTiilcd  iU,-  nicinh.TM      Addr.'!.s 
orli  .lllKh-t  ls<iToiiri,ll:<7  llFnnHt.,lll.l}n..N.Y. 
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Kxrepllonnl     ItlHllni'l  It  e 

ROrXh  THK  WOKI.D,  S.  S.  niroiiift.  Jan   7th 

30  Clarenfton  IM..  HIooiii(l«l<l,  N.  .1. 


EUROPEAN 


R„l,l  irnvrl  »  K 
Inboratory  »luJr 
of  civilization. 
Scholarly 


ihip 
il. 


SUMMER 

Kiin>p.-i»al.,ii,-e 

SCHOOL 

our  pL.T8r"ii[„l 
and   our    cI.oik. 

SfndJor 
AnnoonMniPiit 

room.  A  mm.. 
mum  of  en)<»y- 
mcnl  and  profit. 

Bar«snotl'nlT«rillyTrsT»l,  19  Trinity  PI.,  Rostm 


IntolliK«nt  and  protit.ilije^ 

travel  reciuires  expert  _,^^ — \^\,^  i 

and  ecbnl-  -^^      _^ Let  ns 

arly   o"i-i-  ^tC^y^  write  jrou 

,,^— — =^^^=— — ^    leaders 

,\\^^,.-^  .ind  of  our  itineraries. 
ANl'^-'-''^     Iliir..aii   of   I  nlTrralty  Trartl 
la  Trinlly  na».  Iln.lon 


CALIFORNIA 

TWO  DELIGHTFUL  HIGH-CLASS 
ALL-EXPENSE  TOURS 

leavinnNew  York  .liinuarv  19  and  Fehruary 
ir>  under  esei>rl.  Also  'l  to  FI,Oltlll.l.  teh- 
riiary  Ii  and  March  fi.  Independent  Tours 
and  Tickets  K.verywiiere  at  Lowest  Kates 
Si'nd   for  Itini-raries 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO..  347  Broadway.  New  York 


PI  noinil  Florrnro  Vllln,  in  tho 
•  ^•'WlUtt,  i„,„ri  of  the  famed  lake 
niiion  A  riwirt  loniluninti  metropolitan 
I'omfort-  and  luxuries  with  plantation  life. 
.^(K)  acres  orange  uroves.  Kates  and  booklet 
upon  application  H  GUY  NIOKKRSON, 
Floren<-e  Villa  Station.  Florida. 


EUROPE 


tia    MMIITFKRiNEAK. 

llth  S.iiKon-if  Hum- 
If«        l.oHc-l  Prices. 

A.  JOHNSON,  •'17  Madlion  Ave.,  Baltimore 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Kiclusive.  eicoptional  tours  li>a»e  in 
:\«»\  KMIIKIl.  DKCK.'miKR 
J%:VI  .till'  nnd  FKIini'ARY 

Various  Kmitea       Senil  for  Itineraries. 

Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Hnylslnn  St.,  Ho«ton,  Mass. 


EUROPE 


..mil 


WiiniiiM'r  Toil 


';:  $250 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

^.Ol  .l..l,.l..l)    .H..I   l'.i.M...iy.     VMtJ. 

i*urr.  1  oiiilort  itiiil  uiieriirrtiilion  «l 

Irirnl'n  mnt«  hlraw  wondrra.      SpfTial 

Ilia  for  priv.ilr  piirlloB,  familira, 

.lu.il   li;.>..||.M.  n....VI<-l. 

nt  Cnng'!  Iloiiar,  llnaton.  Mala. 


lAoboon'o  (Dlt)  li^orlD  tTourfi 

Two  dcliKlitful  lours  to  Kurope.  Kirsl 
li'avinu  .March  4lh.  S.  S.  "Cariiiauia"  for 
Spain, Sicily.  Italy.  The  Kiviera,  .Marseilles, 
I'aris.  I.ondon  !•  weeks.  Second  tour  leax- 
iuK  .July  Hth  for  Italy,  Switzerland,  Oer- 
Ml. my.  France.  Holland,  IlelKium,  Kntcland 
AScollanil.  Slriilh  Isl  class. 
Hrnd  (or  lllnrrnrlri. 
I  Sin.  F..  *.  noilSON,  4U  llruco  Atr.,  Tonkrra,  K.  T, 


\i  l...,r.  ,1  :,,«... I  ml...  l"r..n.  »ir.S  up.  Ilrili-li  l»lf«. 
ll.l|li.,ii,.  II. .11. .11. 1.  K..1II..-.  Swilrrrlalul.  (irrmany. 
V.i-lr,,       l.irk.-V.      f..o,.,  ..     :.t,.|      Itilv         Api-lv      NOW. 

I  UK  TKMIM.K  TOI  IIS.  s.'/..  Ilraron  SI,  Roilon.Mau. 


iti.:  p<»tti-:k  toi'kn 

32  Hroadway,  New  York      Around  the  world, 
])< miIht  '.I;    Orient,  .lanuary  30  i    various 

tour»  lo  l•:llr.^pl■.     :'.ii|li  y.iir. 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN"you 

eoo  •■""'  ""■'''  "'f  '■''•''I  Uritish  charaoter 
«"*'  an  I  lii  laloiik'sidcof  thcrealJohnny 
Hull.  ^.  Iterkeli'.v  Siiiilh  has  access  ever>'- 
where.  Head  Ills  book  if  joti  havo  been 
to  London.  If  will  please  j-oti.  Read  it 
If. vou  haven't  been— its  next  besttonoinR. 
Hrini  full  of  Inilh.  Copiously  Illustrated. 
Id.riO  net.  Funk  k  WaKualU  CompAny, 
New  York  aud  London. 


Our  rtMid;:ni  are  aukod  lu  mention  TuK  Litkrart  DiOKST  when  KrltinK  to  advertisers. 
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The  Next  Immuc  to  carry  this  department  will  be  that  of  Dec.   12. 


KAREOPrORTUN,TYQj{£JJJJ)J^JJ£5 


FOR  LOVERS  OF' 


PHO  TO  shows  Cyrene,  tlio  greatest  Harlequin  Dane 
bitch  that  ever  lived.  Cyrene  is  now  dead.  Klsa,  her 
host  daughter,  is  a  most  typical  Harlequin  Dane  bitch. 
The  best  marked  and  finest  Harlequin  bitch  in  U  .  S. 
From  Klsa  we  have  a  litter  of  nups.  Big,  stronjj  an<l 
beautiful  in  type,  sired  by  Pascha,  a  magnificviit 
specimen,  immense  size.  Sold  for  fi.ooo,  we  having 
exclusive  right  to  his  services  for  our  bitches.  W'c 
will  sell  this  litterat  prices  varyingfrom  Jioo  to  #250. 

LOCUST  FARMS,  EATONTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 


«.  UK  \l'   IIAXKS 

lloliUiiMt  H<>iiii<-la 

SSS  kiiiniK-  t,  Nr»  \a\V  t'll7 
HaiD  krand,  M.inlolr,  S.i, 
Best  .»fl^.  iKinol  t'li.iiMiiion  iiiiil 
Impcrlrii  nirt-s  ol  tll«  Hnrle- 
QUID  Br.n.lle  and  F»wn  van- 
etir«.  Winner  ol  more  .'ilver. 
ware  tbuQ  nny  other  Kennel  10 
Amerii'ii.     Pupa  ud  hun.L 


A    FOR  SALE  f:T:^^^r':. 

^^^        eUhiT    BOX      ThorouKhly    tieUl 
^^^^     tr.iint'd.  VVriti'fordoscriptions. 
H^^^^     Uoautiful  souvenir  liookletof 
A^^^^K^^  English    setter,    ehiim- 

iM^^^^^ftll^^  nionimporteilLiiiKtield 
^■.viL^^^^C  ""«({  for  two  stamps. 
Ifl^5^i*^d^'  Setter  puppies  for  sale, 
1  ^.S^T^  Mow    to    tench    a    dog 

~  -  >..  tricks,  10  cents.    Com- 

plete |>liinsand  specifi- 
cations for  modern,  singlo  or  doublo  doc 
kennel.  '25  cents.  P.  .K  8.  KKX.\EL.S, 

Box4TS-R,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HOUNDS  THAT  HUNT 

The  tiest  l)loi>cl  und  t  tu' best  t  mining  bring 
best  results.  Fox  liounils.  beiiules  and  rip- 
ping ralibit  hounds.  They  hunt  beonuso 
they  are  broken  in  a  country  where  rabbits 
and  foxes  are  plentiful.  Not  city  t)red  dogs. 
J.  .Miison,  Mechanic  Falls.  Maine. 


Being  overstocked,  we  offer  r  line  of 
4;UIC.1T    1»A\K    I'l'IMMKN 

nnd  younis  stock  that  is  nniuue  in  quality 
at  exceptionally  low  prices.  No  Kennel  in 
the  world  has  better.  References  and  testi- 
monials of  salistieit  customers  k'iveu.  The 
home  of  home-bred  champions. 
.\nr  KeiineiN,  llliaon.  IV.   V. 

FOK  S.II.K  -tiRK^T  ll.tXK  PI'I'I'IKN 

Imported  Zilla  stock.  lar^i>.  handsome  tit'er 
stripi\  4  mouths  old.  Highest  brei'ilins 
obtainable.  Bo.\  22.  Dover.  Maine. 

SETTERS  and  POINTERS 

Ready  to  take  with  you  on  your  fall  hunt. 
Now  l>ein«  worked  on  Kanie  daily.  Nothing 
but  best  pedigreestoek.  Puppiesulso.  Write 
for  list.  \V.  A.  PIXLKY. 

5002  Cass  Street.  Omuha,  Neb. 


RRD  FOX  HOVWDS 

The  fastest  and  gamest.  Four  two-year, 
well  broke  liounds.  also  two  three- year  old. 
If  you  want  the  best,  order  ut  once.  No 
cheap  scrub  stock.     Address 

RuqUEMORH  &  CO. 
Upson  Co.  THOMA8TON,  Ga. 


THK    IIKNT   I.«>T    OP    IIK.tl.I.KS 

we  ever  offered  for   sale.      Broken  hounds 
and  pups.     Field  Trial  and  Show  Stock. 

Kishwuukeo  Field  Trial  Kennels, 
DeKftlb.  Illinois. 


DUNGANNON  KENNELS 

Hownrdsville.  Virginia.  ThorouKh-bred 
beagles  and  Scottish  terrier  pups  occasion- 
ally. Farm  reared  hunters  and  \ermin- 
killers.  Several  young  Scott  ies  offered  now. 


UI'LIj  TKIIKIKItM  for  sale.  I  he  iile:il 
dog  for  a  guard,  companion,  or  show  pros- 
pect. Puppies  for  Christmas  presents  from 

th.  Honest  and  ui>right  dealings.  Hmhanan. 

191f>    Arthur  Ave..    Bronx.  New    York   City. 


BKAITTIFUI..      K.\<;i.lSll       HKTTKR 

pup|)ies  from   registered,  thoroughly   field 
iToken  dams  and  sire.  Slj  to  $20.     Catalog. 
Broken   lointer  dog,  $45. 
A.  D.  BCRHANH  Waterville,  Minn. 


C00XH01T.\D»4 

J.  E  Williams.  Selmer.Tenn..  SoIoBreeder 
of  the  Ginuin<>  Saunders  Coouhounds, offers 
a  few  of  tiio  best  living  on  trial. 


ThoroiiirliUred,  Form  Raised,  Bull  Ter- 
riers, uneciualed  ns  guardians  or  com- 
panions Highest  references.  Martin  It 
Green.  Brocton.  Chautauqua  Co.. New  York. 

DAFFODIL  FARM  KENNELS- 

Thoroughbred   Cocker  Spaniel  and  Scot- 
tish Terrier  I'uppies  for  sale. 
Address.  VALHALLA,  NEW  YORK. 


Kennel  Directory 


Forms  close  Dec.  3. 


Rate  75  cents  per  line. 


Greystone  Kennels 

THR  HOME  OF  FAMOUS  COLLIES 

Samuel  Untermeyer,  Esq. 
OWNER 


'  I  1  i  E  dogs  represented  in  these 
cuts  were  all  bred  by  us. 
Where  can  you  find  better  ones  ? 
We  have  a  number,  just  as 
well  bred,  for  sale.  Drop  us  a 
line  and  we  will  send  a  catalog 
giving  full  information. 


GREYSTONE  PRELATE 

Winner  at  White   Plains,  Danbury 
and  Newark  Shows,  ^-ei  t.  and  Oct. 


For  all  particulars  apply  to 
ALEX.  SMITH 

Manager 

GREYSTONE  KENNELS 

Yonkers,  New  York. 


BKirTIFITI.  8COTriI  <'(»M.IK  I>IT1>S 

bv  sons  of  famous  imported  winning  sires. 

$10.00  up. 

EDGEVALK  KKNNKLS.      Wadena,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE 


Three    Irish    Terrier    bitch    puppies,    7 
months  old 

Ily  4;iiain|ilon  StrnlKht  Tip 

Also    three    Airedale  dog  j)uppio«     by 
Floriroi-m.    From  $15  to  $25. 

Grasmere  Kennels 

Rosebank  P.  O.         8taten  InIiiiiiI.  IV.  V. 


NriiKIVUIU  AIIIICUAL,U  TIOUUIKR 
PlIl'I'IKS,  bv  Champion  Red  Raven. 
Champions  of  190S  on  both  sides.  Prices 
reasonable.  F.  H.  SII.WER.  Vice-Pret., 
Peoples  Savings  Bank.  Cedar  Raiiids.  la. 


BEAUTIFUL  IMPORTED  AIREDALE 

brovid  bitch.    Prizewinner.    Also  her  choice 
six-month  old  male  i)iip.     Price  $5(1  each. 
Airedale  Elisimo  Kennels.  Germantown.  O. 


RITSMIA\  WOI.FIIOIJIVDS.     Fine  litter 
of    imps;  <-hampions  on  both  sides  of  pedi- 
gree; also  grown  dogs.     For  jiriees  and  par- 
ticulars write,         BOREAS  KENNELS. 
Plaintield,  New  Jersey 


AIREDALE    TERRIER  pups  bred  from 

choicest   champion  stock,   for    showing  or 

hunting.        UPLAND  KENNELS, 

607  Magnolia  Ave.,      South  Pasadena,  OaUI. 

~~AIR1';I»AI,KS— For  Sale.  Registered 
extra  good  Ch.  York  Masterpiece  pups, 
(iuard,     eomi)anion,     sport.  Reasonable 

prices.    Elmhurst  Kennels,  .leffersoh.  Ohio. 

FRENCH  BULL  DOG  PUPPIES 

Address    J.    PALIN. 
428  Sycamore  St..  Milwaukee,  Wi«. 

rOMKKAKIAKI  D04iS  also  I'KHSIAIV 
UITTKIVS  for  disposal,  show  more  than  20 
vearsof  prize  breeding.  F.  CH.VMPION. 
West  New  lirit-hton.  New  York. 


Classified  Columns 


Rate  for  ndvertlseinontx  under  tliN  lieadliiK 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  IS.OOO  BUSINESS  in  two  years.  ' 
Let  us  start  you  in  the   collection  business. 
No  capital  needed:  l>i(!  field.     We  teach  se- 
orets  of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
yon.     Write  toilay  for  free  pointers  and  new 

6 Ian.      AMERICAN    COLLEOTIOtt  SERVICE, 
i  State,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


Classified  Columns 


75  rents  per  line     Rnte  Tor  advertlHenivnts  under  this  heading 


75  cents  per  line 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Start  Mail- 
Order  Basiness  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
profit.  EverythinK  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "Starter,"  free 
particulars,  write  V.  KRDEGER  CO.. 
156  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Money  can  be  made  in  the  new  an  I  profit- 
able piano-player  field.    Write  for  particu- 
lars. W.  C.  S.  of  M.  C. 
1021  Park  Road.  Washington.  DC. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  8ECCKED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventioni'. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
othem.  Patents  secured  liy  as  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkensik  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 


LET  ME  TELL  YOU  how  to  buy  or  rent 
an  Oliver,  Smith.  RemiiiKton,  I'nderwood, 
or  any  standard  macliine,  newly  built, 
direct  from  my  factory  at  a  saving  of  half 
or  more.  I  don't  mean  a  second-hand, 
glossed  over  and  re|)aired  machine.  Can 
be  sent  on  30  days'  trial  or  rented  with  rent 
to  apply  on    purchase. 

Grady    The   Typewriter    Man 
50  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Typewriters.— Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Remington.  trj.OO  ;  Smith  Premier.  $15.00; 
Oliver.  $'29.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Send  for 
Catalog.  H.\RLEM  TYPEWRITER  EX- 
CHANGE.    Rm.  37,     217  W.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TYPEW*RITERSSloughtered:Underwood8. 
Olivers.  Remingtons.  Smiths,  (all  makesi  $15 
toS35.  .Send  for  "Bargain  List."  Consolidat- 
ed Typewriter  Ex..  '245  B'way,  N.  Y.  Reliable. 


HELP  WANTED 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY.  PROTECT 
Your  Idea  !  2  Books  free  :  "  Fortunes  in 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent";  84- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  JS.  E.  VROOMAN. 
1106  F  St.  Washington.  D.  C. 

MASON,  FENWIOK  &  LAWRENCE.Patent 
Lawyers,  Washington.  D.  C.  Box  R.  Est'd 
47  years.  Booklet  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  service.  Terms  moderate.  Be  careful 
in  selecting  an  attorney.    W  rite  us. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT-Our  three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  <in  receipt  of  six 
cents  Stamps.     R  S.  A  A.  B.  L.ACEY. 

Rooms  18  to  2S  Pacific    BIdg.. 
Washington.   D.  C.  Established  1889. 


AGENTS.  My  Sanitary  Coffee  Maker 
produces  pure,  sweet  coffee,  needs  no  set- 
tler, and  never  wears  out.  Saves  coffee, 
money  and  health.  Every  wife  buys  at  sight; 
new  invention.  Send  l.TC  for  50c  size,  post- 
paid.   Dr.  Lyons,  190  Day  Street,  Pekin,  111. 


BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 


FARM  LOANS  netting  6){  to  7«6  represent 
the  safest  investments  today.  They  improve 
with  age  and  are  not  affected  by  trusts  op 
ponies.  .Much  bettor  than  Savings  Banks. 
Obtainable  fromSSOd.OOupwards.  Get  posted 
Write  for  free  sample  copv.  Address 
BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES,  Monadnook 
Block.   Chicago.    It  tells  all  about  them. 


GENEALOGY 


Genealogical  and  heraldic  research. 
Coats  of  arms  painted.  Genealogies  printed 
and  published.  Corresiiondenco  invited. 
Address.  Research  Dept..  Frank  Allaben 
Genealogical   Co,,  3  W.  4'2d  St.,  New  York.  I 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  Don't  buy  in 
the  dark.  Is  it  wise  to  buy  a  second  hand 
car  when  there  are  so  many  new  cars  to-ilay 
being  put  on  the  market  at  extremely  pop- 
ular iiricesy  W<^  are  in  a  position  to  give  you 
absolutely  the  best  advice  on  this  and  cer- 
tainly will  be  glad  to  do  so  on  reiiuest. 
Before  deciding  it  will  pay  you  Ut  commun- 
icate with  us,  as  we  have  given  this  matter 
n  great  deal  of  careful  time  nnd  attention. 
Our  department  of  supplies,  tires  nnd  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  automobile  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  All  goods  of  standard 
make  at  prices  always  ns  low  and  very  fre- 
quently lower  than  anywhere.  Our  new  100 
page  catalogue  number  r26  will  bear  out 
this  statement.  If  you  are  an  intending 
purchaser  of  an  automobile,  either  new  or 
second  hand,  don't  fail  to  get  our  advice 
before  deciding.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
If  you  are  an  owner,  for  your  purse's  sake, 
send  for  our  catalogue,  either  New  York  or 
Chicago.  Times  Siiuare  Automol)ilo  Com- 
panv,  largest  deolers  in  new  and  second 
hand  automobiles  in  the  world.  1597-1599 
1601  Broadway.  also215-'.'17  West  48th  Street. 
New  York  City  and  133'2-1334  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


".JUBILEE  EDITION"  of  PAGE  CATA- 
LOG FREE— Issued  in  celebration  of  the 
Quorter-Centennial  of  Page  Fence.  Tells 
why  over  800,00(1  farmers  buy  Page  Fence, 
made  of  High-Carbon,  Open-Hearth.  Spring 
Steel  Wire.  Shows  why  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical fence  on  the  market.  Send  to-day 
for    F'ree    ".Jubilee   Catalog." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.. 
Box  118z,  Adrian,  Mich. 


"OUR  BANNER  BRAND."  Florida's  most 
Selicious  and  dependable  oranges.  Shipped 
direct  from  grove  to  consumer.  Write  for 
free  I'ost  card  views  and  circular  describing 
our  'ioO  acre  grove. 
Carney  Investment  Co.  Tampa,  Fla. 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY   CURED    HAMS, 
one    year    old     H    to    II    lbs.      '£v.    per    lb. 

FOREST    HOME   FARM. 
PURCELLVILLE,  VIRGINIA. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 


Material  Collected  for  Lectures,  Toasts, 
Club  Papers.  Essays  and  Arguments.  Gen- 
eral Research.  Accurate  and  Scholarly 
Translations.  Programs  arranged.  Manu- 
scripts criticised,  revised,  typeeopied,  and 
placed.  AflTHORS'  REVISION  BUREAU, 
08  Morningsido  Avenue,  New  York. 


Lectures,  Speeches,  Club  Papers,  Debates 
efficiently  arranged.  Scholarly  Research; 
Criticism,  successful  Revision,  I)is|iosal  or 
Mss.  Booklet.  Kndorsem<'nts.  The  Authors' 
Agency  of  Now  York,  79  East  12lBt  St..  N.Y. 


Authors  having  book  MSS.— novels,  poetry, 
history,  genealogy,  anything  to  make  a  sal- 
able book— are  invited  to  correspond  with 
Cochrane  Pub. Co., Tribune  Bldg., New  York. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BOOK  to  publish,  get 
our  offer  flrst.  Express  Ms.  here  at  once 
for  reading.  Address  BROADWAY  PUB. 
COMPANY,  835  Broadway,  New  York. 


POETRY    WANTED. 

Am  issuing  Volume  of  Poetry  and   haTO 

room  for  few  more  verses.   Chas.  Pearson, 

766  Washington  Boul.  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  PERSONAL  USE 


EARLE'S  DOLLAR  SOLID  GOLD  SELF 
FILLING    FOUNTAIN    PKN.       Most    de- 
lightful.   Elegant.    Guaranteed.    Only  $1.00 
l>ostpaid    :worth    much    more). 
JAS.  H.  EARLE  &  CO.,  (Est.  1868),  Boston. 


DIE  EMBOSSED  STATIONERY- Busi- 
ness.  professitinal,  social  ;  impressive,  dis- 
tinctive. Send  to-day  for  free  samples. 
HARPER,   Columbia  Block,   Columbus,  O. 


You  will 

find  it  profitable 

to  advertise  your 

wants  in  this 

department. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  meLiion  Tue  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Say  Qoodby  to  Aches  and  Pains 

Let  the  "Little    Home    Doctor"  Bring  You  Back  Your  Health 

This  Health  Book  Sent  You  Free 

A  Safe  and  Sane  Guide  to  Better  Health  and  Better  Looks 

This  unique  book  tells  in  simple 
language  easy  rules  for  keeping  your 
health  and  of  regaining  it  when  lost. 
The  book  tells  all  about  Vibratory 
Massage — the  new  method  of  treat- 
ing ailments — adopted  by  physicians 
all  over  the  country. 

You  can  use  this  valuable  book  as 
a  safe  and  sure  guide  to  better  health 
and  better  looks. 

We  will  tell  you  why. 

Your  life  and  health  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  proper  circulation  of 
the  blood.  The  proper  blood  circu- 
lation depends  entirely  on  how  easily 
and  freely  the  red  and  white  corpus- 
cles are  distributed  throughout  your 
system.  The  corpuscles  are  the 
vital  atoms  of  your  blood. 

The  red  corpuscles  nourish — build 
up  the  tissue  and 
carry  off  the  waste 
matter.  The  white 
corpuscles  are  the 
sentinels  of  the 
human  system  who 
destroy  all  the 
disease-breed  ing 
germs. 

The  pains  and  aches  you  have  tell 
you  there  is  congestion — the  blood 
circulation  is  impaired.  Hence  the 
red  corpuscles  can't  get  to  the  af- 
fected part  to  nourish  or  build  up 
the  tissue,  nor  can  enough  white 
corpuscles  get  there  to  fight  off  the 
disease  germs. 

You  need  "Blood  Stir"  to  prevent 
disease.  You  get  plenty  of  it  with 
the  Moon  Massage  Vibrator,  which 
can  be  directly  applied  to  any  affected 
part  of  the  body. 

The  Moon  Massage  Vibrator,  by 
its  thousands  of  vibrations  per  min- 
ute, opens  up  the  veins,  inducing  a 
free  circulation  of  the  blood.  Per- 
mits the  tissue  to  throw  off  the  poi- 
sonous waste  matter — this  relieves 
and  prevents  fatigue  and  general 
nervousness  and  breakdown. 

When  applied  to  the  nerve  cen- 
ters of  the  spine  the  Moon  Mas- 
sage Vibrator  tones  up  and  strength- 
ens   the    nerves,    thereby    building 
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up     the     organs 
throughout  the  entire 
body,   for    without    this 
proper    nerve     action    the 
whole  body  is  sick. 

Stimulation  with  Moon 
Massage  Vibrator  promotes 
skin  health  —  beauty.  Women 
find  it  valuable  as  a  beautifier 
as  well  as  a  health  bringer.  It 
brings  nourishment  to  the  tissues 
— increases  activity  of  facial  glands 
— carries  off  waste  matter  by  keep- 
ing the  pores  open.  Your  com- 
plexion is  clarified.  Wrinkles  dis- 
appear; hollow  places  are  rounded 
out  to  even  contour. 

The   Moon  Vibrator  is  not  tire- 
some to  the  arm — weighs  only  26 
ounces.     Attach  it 
to    the    electric 
light    bracket    and 
turn   it   on  as  you 
would     a    light. 
Batteries    are    fur- 
nished where  elec- 
tric light  is   not 
available. 
It    is    the    only  electric   vibrator 
that  contains  all  the  power  and  effici- 
ency found  in  heavy,  high-priced  motor 
machines,    used    in    hospitals,    sani- 
tariums   and   massage    parlors,    and 
it  costs  you  only  a  fraction  as  much. 
Send  for  this  book,  and  let  us  explain 
how  you  can  try  a  Moon  \ibrator  in  your 
own  home  at  our  cxiiensc. 

MOON  VIBRATOR  CO. 

118  Indiana  Street  Chicago,  111. 


Moon  Vibrator  Co., 

118  Indiana  St.,  Chicago. 
Please  send  me  your   F"ree   Book 
on  Vibration.     It  is  understood  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obliga- 
tion. 

Name 

Address    - 

City  


State 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  MURDER  OF  CARMACK 

ONE  afternoon  of  last  week  e.\-Senator  Edward  Ward  Carmack, 
walking  with  a  lady  in  the  street.s  of  Nashville,  was  shot  to 
death  by  the  son  of  a  political  opponent  against  whom  he  had 
lately  turned  his  famous  powers  of  ridicule.  The  national  repu- 
tation of  the  victim,  the  character  the  South  has  long  held  for 
crimes  of  like  nature,  and  the  fact  that  Prohibitionists  look  upon 
his  death  as  a  martyrdom  to  their  cause,  combine  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  nation  upon  this  particular  tragedy.  The 
incidents  which  seem  to  have  led  up  to  it,  and  the  story  of  the 
shooting,  are  briefly  as  follows :  Mr.  Carmack,  since  his  unsuc- 
cessful campaigns  for  reelection  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of  Tennessee,  had 
returned  to  his  old  calling  of  journalism.  Recently,  as  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean,  he  criticized  in  a  satirical  vein  the 
political  activities  of  Col.  Duncan  Brown  Cooper,  a  local  Demo- 
cratic leader  who  had  brought  about  a  coalition  of  the  Patterson 
and  Cox  elements  in  the  Tennessee  Democracy.  According  to 
Nashville  dispatches,  he  was  "warned"  to  leave  Colonel  Cooper's 
name  out  of  the  editorial  columns  of  his  paper.  For  answer  he 
published  the  following  burlesque  salutation,  which  is  said  to  have 
supplied  the  immediate  incitement  to  the  subsequent  tragedy  : 

"To  Maj.  Duncan  Brown  Cooper,  who  wrought  the  great  coali- 
tion ;  who  achieved  the  harmonious  confluence  of  incompatible 
elements  ;  who  welded  the  pewter  handle  to  the  wooden  spoon  ; 
who  grafted  the  dead  bough  to  the  living  tree  and  made  it  to  bloom 
and  burgeon  and  bend  with  golden  fruit ;  who  made  playmates  of 
the  lamb  and  the  leopard,  and  boon  companions  of  the  spider  and 
the  fiy  ;  who  made  soda  and  vinegar  dwell  placidly  in  the  same 
bottle,  and  who  taught  oil  and  water  how  they  might  agree — to 
Maj.  Duncan  Brown  Cooper,  the  great  diplomat  of  the  political 
Zweibund,  be  all  honor  and  glory  forever." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  this  paragraph  appeared 
Mr.  Carmack  encountered  Colonel  Cooper  and  his  son,  Robin  J. 
Cooper.  The  latter  killed  Carmack  with  three  shots  from  a  re- 
volver, the  victim  himself  firing  twice  and  slightly  wounding  the 
younger  Cooper  in  the  shoulder.  The  question  as  to  who  first 
drew  a  weapon  remains  to  be  settled  in  court,  but  meanwhile  the 
general  assumption,  based  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  is  that 
Mr.  Cooper  was  the  aggressor. 

"We  can  not  conceive  that  any  thoughtful,  law-abiding  Southern 
man  will  condone  the  crime  of  which  Mr.  Carmack  was  the  victim, 
or  will  find  in  the  paragraph  written  and  published  by  Mr.  Carmack 
the  slightest  justification  for  taking  the  life  of  the  editor-states- 
man," remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun.  And  the  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Post  expresses  the  pious  hope  that  Tennessee  "will  learn  the  les- 


son of  these  tragedies,  and  that  other  sections  and  communities 
will  learn  it  with  her,  the  lesson  that  the  law  is  sufficient  recourse 
for  all  legitimate  grievance  and  that  the  wearing  of  weapons  is  tlie 
beginning  of  murder."  Southern  newspapers,  according  to  the 
Richmond  TiDies-Dispatch,  are  more  alert  to  the  menace  behind 
such  acts  of  lawlessness  than  is  the  bulk  of  Southern  public  opinion. 
"  Riots,  forcible  boycotts,  night-Hders,  cotton-burners,  lynchers, 
gentlemen  murderers,"  it  remarks,  "all  alike  aim,  altho  perhaps 
unwittingly,  at  the  destruction  of  law,  and  with  the  law  goes 
society."  Coming  no  farther  North  than  Baltimore,  we  find  the 
following  cynical  comment  in  TJie  Ainerica7i  Star  : 

"In  comments  on  the  killing  of  former  Senator  Carmack  by  Robin 
J.  Cooper  the  people  in  the  North  betray  a  need  of  further  in- 
struction in  the  conditions  in  the  South.  While  regarded  in  the 
North  as  a  cold-blooded  murder,  the  killing  of  Carmack  is  seen  in 
the  South  in  a  more  lenient  light.  A  displeasing  newspaper  arti- 
cle in  that  section  is  accepted  as  sufficient  provocation  for  almost 
any  vengeance.  Even  in  printing  the  words  of  another  person  an 
editor  in  the  South  is  placed  in  the  position  of  initial  responsibility, 
and  is  held  accountable  for  the  utterance.  Wherefore,  in  event 
of  the  acquittal  of  young  Cooper,  the  North  should  not  be  sur- 
prized.    It's  pitiful,  but  such  is  the  case." 

An  extreme  example  of  the  extent  to  which  partizan  passions  in 
Tennessee  have  been  stimulated  by  this  murder  is  afforded  by  the 
Memphis  Evening  Scijm'tar,  which  does  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
Governor  Patterson  of  being  a  party  to  the  killing  of  Carmack, 
and  to  call  for  his  impeachment.  Under  the  restraining  influence 
of  his  friends'  advice  the  Governor  has  recognized  The  Scimitar's 
editorial  in  the  following  statement :  "  I  pity  such  a  diseased  mind 
more  than  I  could  censure  it,  and  therefore  as  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee I  can  not  afford  to  notice  such  abuse."  His  first  impulse, 
it  is  said,  was  to  challenge  the  editor  to  a  duel.  The  Chattanooga 
Times  thinks  that  the  murder  was  "deliberate  and  premeditated," 
and  describes  it  as  "the  worst  blot  ever  put  upon  Tennessee." 

Some  dispatches  refer  to  Mr.  Carmack  as  the  greatest  advocate 
of  Prohibition  the  South  has  ever  had,  while  Colonel  Cooper  is 
spoken  of  as  a  leading  light  in  the  liquor  interests.  Colonel  Shook, 
a  prominent  Nashville  citizen  and  a  friend  of  Colonel  Cooper, 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Carmack  would  not 
only  hurt  the  good  name  of  the  South,  but  would  increase  the  bit- 
terness between  the  Prohibition  advocates  and  the  whisky  inter- 
ests. "Carmack's  taking  off,"  exclaims  the  KnoxvWlo.  Journal  and 
Tribune,  "  is  a  damnable  outrage  and  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  whole 
State  ;  but  his  death  has  not  murdered  temperance."  Says  a  dis- 
patch from  Columbia,  Tenn.,  to  the  New  York  Globe  : 

"While  the  Prohibitionists  of  the  State  are  not  tlie  sort  of  men 
who  shoot,  they  have  been  doing  their  full  share  in  arousing  the 
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passions  of  those  other  supporters  of  Carmack,  wlio  will  slu)ot  if 
called  on.  And  the  opposing  faction  has  by  no  means  adopted  an 
apologetic  or  deprecatory  manner.  Without  attempting  to  indorse 
the  action  of  the  Coopers,  the  leaders  among  Cooper's  friends 
have  found  plenty  of  e.xcuse  for  their  action,  and  have  not  failed 

to  promise  resistance  to  any 
attempt  to  e.xtort  vengeance. 
As  Carmack  carried  war  in  his 
pack  during  his  life,  so  will  the 
flowers  of  hatred  spring  from 
his  grave." 

"  The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  Church," 
quotes  the  Washington  Post, 
which  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
death  of  Carmack  will  do 
more  to  further  the  cause  of 
Prohibition  than  all  his 
speeches  could  have  accom- 
plished. But  the  New  York 
Coininercial  reads  an  entirely 
different  lesson  in  the  tragedy, 
namely,  that  the  Prohibition 
question,  a  purely  ethical  and 
economic  issue,  does  not  be- 
long in  politics.  Prohibition 
in  politics,  it  asserts,  breeds 
more  of  vice  than  it  breeds  of 
good  anywhere  else. 
cocvL-hu-d,  I'.-o-.',  by  J.  E.  Purely,  Boston.  As  a  scquel  to  tliis  murder. 

EDWARD  w.  CARMACK.  says  the  New  York  World,  the 

Some  years  ago  it  was  written  of  him:  State  of  Tennessee  is  itself  on 
"He  revels  in  the  roar  and  blaze  at  the  ^^j^^j  ..  jjj.  ^^^\^  j^  civilization 
front,     lie  delights  to    give  thrust  for 

thrust,  and  the  raspinj-oftheswords  only  is  clouded  if  the  crime  goes 
sharpens  his  steel.  Humor  and  sarcasm  unpunished  on  the  usual  plea 
are  his  side-arms." 

of  self-defense.  Many  pa- 
pers recall  the  somewhat  similar  killing  some  years  ago  of  Mr. 
C.onzales,  editor  of  the  Columbia  .S7a/«',  by  Lieutenant-Governor 
Tillman,  of  South  Carolina.  .'A  fair  sample  of  the  Northern 
comment  is  that  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  in  which  we  read  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  a  community  to  set  aside  the  agencies  of 
the  law  in  the  treatment  of  one  class  of  offenders  as  the  South  does 
with  the  negro,  without  that  evil  spreading  to  all  races  and  classes. 
And  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  displace  a  government  of  law 
for  (»ne  of  impulse. 

"Mr.  Carmack  was  always  brilliant  and  bitter.  He  was  often 
an  accuser,  a  prosecutor,  and  neither  as  an  accuser  nor  as  a  prose- 
cutor did  he  restrain  a  mordant  wit  that  rankled.  Doubtless  the 
politics  of  'I'ennessee  afforded  him  many  legitimate  opportunities 
to  be  a  severe  censor,  but  he  often  exceeded  what  local  opinion 
deemed  legitimate  sarcasm.  An  intense  partizan,  his  partizanship 
did  not  always  halt  at  the  grave  itself,  and  the  editorial  'Beast 
Butler,'  which  appeared  in  the  Nashville  American,  then  edited 
by  Mr.  Carmack,  was  eloquently  vindictive  to  a  degree  that  ex- 
ceeded ordinary  .Southern  hatred  of  Cen.  Benjamin  F,  Butler.  It 
was  a  curse  pronounced  over  the  dead.  All  this  does  not  palliate, 
much  less  excuse,  the  tragedy,  but  it  in  part  accounts  for  it  to  one 
who  realizes  the  intensity  of  political  passions  in  the  .South. 
Usually  thi>  manifests  itself  most  frequently  in  'backward  '  dis- 
tricts, but  the  killing  of  Conzales  in  Columbia,  of  (ioebel  in  Frank- 
fort, anfl  of  Carmack  in  Nashville  show  how  far  the  opinion  that 
holds  human  life  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  'duty  '  of  vengeance 
will  penetrate  against  tlie  precautions  of  fairly  well  organized  and 
policed  cities. 

"  Possibly  this  latest  terrible  reminder  of  lawlessness  among 
those  who  by  education  and  opportunity  should  be  law-abiding 
may  set  the  .South  thinking  more  earnestiv  than  ever  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  enlightening  i)id)lic  opinion.  The  .South  is  not  the 
only  section  in  which  human  life  is  held  cheap.  There  are  others 
in  which  private  wrongs  are  too  frequently  viewed  as  justifying  pri- 
vate vengeance,  but  in  the  .South  the  feuds  of  politicians  easily  pa.ss 
into  a  homicidal  mood  not  so  commonly  encountered  elsewhere." 


HOW  DID  LABOR   VOTE? 

"V  y  OT  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  election  was  the 
■^  ^  failure  of  Mr.  Gompers  to  enforce  his  political  boycott 
against  the  Republican  party.  The  result  showed  the  labor  vote 
divided,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  past.  The  Washington  Post 
(Ind.)  finds  a  wide-spread  opinion  that  Mr.  Gompers'  latest  politi- 
cal activities  have  set  back  the  cause  of  labor  twenty-five  years 
because  his  methods  convinced  many  voters  that  labor  "  wanted 
something  more  than  asquaredeal."  He  himself,  however,  claims 
at  least  a  moral  victor^'  in  the  face  of  defeat.  "The  part  labor 
took,"  he  says,  "compelled  the  discussion  to  be  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  labor  questions,  the  labor  movement,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  right,  justice,  and  humanity  upon  which  their  demands  are 
based." 

As  the  head  of  the  .American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  labor  world,  it  was  thought  that  Mr, 
Gompers  would  control  a  large  sympathetic  vote  even  among  non- 
imion  workingmen  and  among  members  of  unions  not  affiliated 
with  the  Federation.  He  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  he  is  in 
a  position  to  influence  2,000,000  votes.  So,  when  he  showed  his 
disapproval  of  the  Republican  injunction  plank  by  volunteering 
his  services  to  the  opposing  camp  there  were  unmistakable  signs 
of  uneasiness  among  Republican  leaders.  The  outcome,  however, 
seems  scarcely  to  have  justified  their  fears.  "Gompers apparently 
gave  Bryan  .some  aid  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  but  not  enough;  else- 
where he  was  negligible,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Afail 
(Rep.).  T/ie  Prifi u/i e  •po'mts  out  that  in  spite  of  Gompers' sup- 
port Bryan  ran  behind  Parker  "in  Eastern  labor-union  cities  like 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore."  He  gained  slightly  on 
Parker's  record,  however,  in  Western  industrial  centers  like  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  .St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  and  Minneapolis.  Other 
papers,  Independent  and  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican,  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  the  evidence  that  the  labor  vote  is  not  a 
class  vote  to  be  delivered  in  a  block  to  any  candidate. 

.Speaker  Cannon,  no  less  than  Mr.  Taft,  was  marked  by  Mr. 
Gompers  for  political  slaughter.  Altho  Mr.  Cannon's  district  is 
a  center  of  union  labor,  here  also  the  president  of  the  Federation 
failed  to  carry  out  his  threat. 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  finds  no  evidence  that  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  (iompers  to  throw  the  labor  vote  for  Bryan  had  any  appre- 
ciable effect  upon  the  election ;  but  the  Chicago  /nter  Ocean, 
another  Republican  paper,  thinks  that  Bryan  got  "a  fair,  perhaps 
a  large,  majority  "  of  labor's  votes. 

The  workingmen  of  the  countr}-  have  done  themselves  credit  by 
dividing  their  vote  as  heretofore  on  an  individual  basis,  remarks 
T/ie  Chronicle  (Dem.)  of  Charlotte,  N.  C ;.  while  the  Pittsburg 
Post  (Dem.)  .speaks  with  unconcealed  bitterness  of  both  Mr.  Gom- 
pers and  the  labor  vote  thus  : 

"Organized  labor  as  a  political  factor  should  take  a  run  around 
the  block  or  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  if  it  can  find  itself. 
Democracy  incurred  heavy  burdens  in  its  behalf,  and  it  failed 
utterly  to  reciprocate.  And  the  mill-owners,  trusts,  and  all  the 
cohorts  of  the  protected  and  privileged  in  their  hearts  can  not  for 
the  life  of  them  see  what  inducements  led  any  sane  laboring  man 
to  vote  for  Taft,  But  inany  of  them  did  this  in  spite  of  their  lead- 
ers, the  empty  dinner-pail,  the  interrupted  pay  envelop,  and  the 
increased  cost  of  living.     They'll  get  their  reward." 

The  .Socialist  press  draw  their  own  les.sons  from  the  failure  of 
Mr.  (iompers  to  deliver  the  labor  vote  to  Bryan.  Thus  the  New 
^■l)rk  Evening  Call,  a  new  .Socialist  daily,  remarks: 

"  Mr.  C^ompcrs'  campaign  was  indeed  a  failure — a  failure  so 
complete  that  it  would  be  laughable  if  the  matter  were  not  such  a 
serious  one— in  so  far  as  concerns  its  immediate  purpose.  The 
only  direct  residt  it  liad  was  to  drive  into  the  Republican  ranks  a 
few  more  middle  class  Democrats  than  would  otherwise  have  gone 
there,  and  to  restrain  a  good  many  di.scontented  workingmen  from 
j«>ining  the  .Socialist  ranks  where  their  votes  would  have  counted. 
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"But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  (ionipers  has  done  a  destructive 
work  which  will  help  to  prepare  tlie  way  for  Socialist  progress  in 
the  future.  He  has  broken  down  the  tradition  of  'No  politics  in 
the  union'  and  set  great  numbers  of  hitherto-conservative  working- 
men  to  thinking  of  the  labor  question  as  essentially  a  political 
question.  They  will  not  stop  thinking  just  at  the  point  where  Mr. 
Gonipers  wishes  them  to.  They  will  think  the  thing  out,  slowly 
and  haltingly,  but  persistently,  to  its  logical  conclusion.  .And  tlio 
conclusion  they  will  come  to  is  this  :  The  way  to  use  our  political 
power  is  not  to  choose  between  two  evils,  nor  to  try  to  reward 
friends  and  punish  enemies,  but  to  choose  the  good  against  both 
evils  and  select  our  own  faithful  agents  to  accomplish  that  good 
for  us." 

Says  the  Chicago  Soi/a/Zs/  : 

"  Bryan,  Hearst,  and  Gonipers  all  owed  their  strength  to  their 
possible  value  as  decoys  in  disrupting  the  Socialist  movement. 
The  election  has  unmasked  and  destroyed  all  of  them  as  political 
factors. 

"  It  has  done  more  than  this.  Their  efforts  have  become  boom- 
erangs. Hundreds  of  thousands  who  followed  them  to  political 
destruction  have  become  aroused  to  the  deception  practised  upon 
them  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  only  manner  in  which  they  can 
make  their  revolt  against  present  conditions  effective." 


THE  PROMISE  OF  POSTAL  SAVINGS- 
BANKS 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL  MEYER'S  confident  prediction 
that  "  March  4  will  see  postal  savings-banks  a  reality  "  in  the 
I'nited  States  has  attracted  less  editorial  notice  than  might  have 
been  expected.  As  Mr.  Meyer  says,  not  only  has  the  project  been 
indorsed  by  the  Republican  platform,  but  a  day  has  already  been 
set  by  the  Senate  for  consideration  of  a  bill  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject which  was  prepared  by  the  Senate  Committee  last  year.  The 
New  York  Jl^orhi  points  out,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Taft,  by  state- 
ments made  since  his  election,  is  "emphatically  committed  "  to  the 
establishment  of  these  institutions  for  safeguarding  the  small 
savings  of  the  people. 

It  is  estimated  that  postal  savings-banks  would  put  into  circula- 
tion many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  are  now  hoarded  in 
small  sums.  Such  additional  circulation,  it  is  urged,  would  be 
an  enormous  factor  in  recalling  prosperity  to  the  country.     The 


postal-savings-bank  plan  provides  that  any  person  more  than  ten 
years  old  may  have  a  deposit  of  any  sum  between  ^1  and  $500, 
which  shall  draw  2-per-cent.  interest.  The  postmasters  shall  de- 
posit these  savings  in  the  United-States  banks  in  their  communi- 
ties, which  shall  allow  to  the  (Government  2.5  per  cent.  By  this 
metiiod  the  money  will  go    into  circulation  in  the  communities 
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SHOWING  THE   SAVINGS-BANKS  IN 
GEORGIA. 


SHOWING  THE  MONEV-OKUER  POST 
OFFICES   IN   GEORGIA. 


The  dots  in  the  second  map  will   represent  postal  savings-banks  if 
the  Administration's  plan  is  approved  by  Congress. 

where  it  is  saved,  and  its  safety  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. CJf  the  need  of  postal  savings-banks  77ie  IVor/ifs  Work 
says  : 

"  In  the  Pacific  States  the  average  distance  that  men  have  to  go 
to  reach  any  bank  is  55  miles  ;  in  tlie  Southern  States,  33  miles  ;  in 
the  Middle  States,  25  miles.  This  is,  of  course,  a  prohibitive  dis- 
tance. In  the  New-England  States,  where  savings-banks  are  ac- 
cessible to  most  of  the  population,  they  have  deposits  of  more 
than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars — more  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  Union  except  New  York.  There  is  no  doubt  that  accessible 
and  safe  depositories  for  savings  in  every  part  of  the  country — and 
only  postal  savings-banks,  of  course,  carrbe  made  so  accessible — 
would  put  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  circulation 
that  is  now  hoarded  in  small  sums,  and  this  is  enough  money  to 
make  an  enormous  difference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

"  During  the  last  fiscal  year  more  than  seventy-two  millions  were 
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sent  abroad  by  postal  money -orders  only ;  and  it  is  known  that 
much  of  this  was  sent  for  deposit  in  foreign  postal  savings-banks." 

Taking  Georgia  as  a  typical  agricultural  State,  the  same  maga- 
zine shows  by  the  accompanying  graphic  diagrams  what  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  mean  in  such  sections. 


THE  TOBACCO  TRUST  DECLARED 
ILLEGAL 

WHILE  the  metropolitan  papers  show  a  tendency  to  treat  the 
Circuit  Court's  decision  against  the  Tobacco  Trust  in  New 
York  City  on  November  7  as  an  abstract  proposition,  revealing  the 

workings  of  the  Sherman 
Law.  we  tind  a  very  differ- 
ent attitude  when  we  turn  to 
the  papers  from  the  tobacco 
regions.  The  reign  of  the 
"nightriders."  which  we  have 
treated  from  time  to  time,  is 
represented  by  these  papers 
as  being  a  rude  form  of  in- 
surrection of  the  tol)acco- 
growers  against  the  oppres- 
sive exactions  of  the  trust, 
and  the  prospect  that  the  trust 
may  be  dissolved  is  therefore 
viewed  with  strong  feeling. 
The  strongest  indictment 
against  the  trust  that  we  have 
seen  appeared  in  Everybody's 
for  December,  1907,  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Edward  Rus- 
sell. The  main  point  of  his 
article  is  that  the  trust's  capi- 
talization, counting  in  the 
subsidiary  companies,  has 
been  watered  to  the  tune  of 
over  $400,000,000,  and  that  the 
interest  on  this  vast  irrigation 
is  paid  by  squeezing  the  growers  and  consumers,  and  driving 
the  small  dealers  out  of  business  with  trust  retail  stores.  We 
have  looked  in  vain  thus  far  for  a  defense  of  the  trust.  The  case 
is  to  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Judge  Coxe,  in  his  opinion, 
said  in  part : 

**  The  Tobacco  Trust,  so  called,  consists  of  over  sixty  corpora- 
tions which,  since  January,  1890,  have  been  united  in  a  gigantic 
combination  which  controls  a  greatly  preponderating  proportion 
of  the  tobacco  business  of  the  United  States  in  each  and  all  its 
branches,  in  some  branches  the  volume  being  as  high  as  95  per 
cent.  Prior  to  their  absorption  many  of  these  corporations  had 
been  in  active  competition  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

"They  competed  in  purchasing  raw  materials,  in  manufacturing, 
in  johlting,  and  in  selling  to  tiic  consumer.  To-day  those  plants 
which  have  not  been  closed  arc,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  under 
the  al)solute  dominatif)n  of  the  supreme  central  authority.  The 
power  to  destroy  a  formidable  rival,  assuming  the  allied  companies 
see  fit  to  exercise  it,  can  hardly  be  denied. 

"We  are  not  dealing  with  these  companies  as  they  existed  prior 
to  1S90,  but  with  the  consolidated  unit,  controlling  a  prepondera- 
ting proportion  of  the  tobacco  business  in  its  most  intimate  details. 
I'rior  to  that  date  the  manufacturing  companies  were  each  and  all 
operating  independently,  anfl  tobacco  products  wore  being  trans- 
ported to  every  State  in  the  I  'nion  and  to  foreign  countries.  Since 
1.S90  this  vast  interstate  and  foreign  trade,  which  was  formerly 
carried  on  by  a  large  number  of  competing  companies  and  indi- 
viduals, is  now  carried  on  by  one  combination.  The  free  inter- 
change of  commerce  has  been  interfered  with,  hampered,  diverted, 
and  in  some  instances  destroyed.  Tho  it  may  be  greater  in  volume, 
it  does  not  flow  tlirough  the  old  channels,  it  is  not  free  and  unre- 
strained.    The  combination  which  has  thus  checked  and  hindered 


J.  B.  DUKE, 

Head  of  the  Tobacco  Trust. 


commerce  and  restrained  its  free  circulation  has  been  guilty  of  a 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  "among  the  several  States  '  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

Judge  Ward,  the  only  one  of  the  four  judges  to  dissent  from  the 
verdict,  said  of  the  trust : 

"A  perusal  of  the  record  satisfies  me  that  their  purposes  and 
conduct  were  not  illegal  or  repressive,  but  that  they  strove,  as 
every  business  man  strives,  to  increase  their  business,  and  that 
their  great  success  is  a  natural  growth  resulting  from  their  indus- 
try, intelligence,  and  economy,  doubtless  largely  helped  by  the 
volume  of  business  done  and  the  great  capital  at  hand.  For  these 
rea.sons  and  without  considering  the  others  discust  by  counsel,  I 
think  the  bill  should  be  dismissed." 

Altho  declaring  the  trust  illegal,  the  court  declined  to  appoint  a 
receiver,  as  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the  Government,  and  the 
trust  will  continue  as  before  until  action  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

An  opinion  from  the  tobacco  region  may  be  seen  in  this  editorial 
from  the  Nashville  American  : 

"The  nominal  capital  of  this  company  is  $180,000,000.  How 
little  real,  honest  money  has  been  paid  in  on  this  stock,  and  how 
much  of  this  enormous  capitalization  is  very  dirty  water,  Satan 
alone  can  tell.  Annual  dividends  of  6  per  cent,  have  been  paid  on 
the  preferred,  and,  so  far  in  this  year  of  depression,  15  per  cent, 
on  the  common  stock.  To  enable  it  to  do  this  the  proof  in  the 
case  shows  that  the  company  has  not  only  in  the  most  ruthless  and 
remorseless  way  pursued  independent  dealers,  stopping  at  nothing 
to  ruin  their  business  and  impoverish  them,  but  it  has  also,  with 
studied  purpose,  ground  to  the  very  bone  the  faces  of  producers 
of  tobacco  in  Tennessee  and  other  States,  driving  them,  in  their 
black  despair,  to  a  defiance  of  State  laws  in  their  efforts  to  defend 
themselves." 


THE  UPROAR   IN  GERMANY 

\  MEMBER  from  Saxony  told  the  German  Reichstag  a  few 
-^^-  days  ago  that  the  peasants  of  that  region  thought  the  recent 
earthquakes  there  were  caused  by  Bismarck  turning  in  his  grave 
at  the  latest  royal  indiscretion.  Whatever  uneasiness  there  may  be 
underground,  there  seems  to  be  enough  above  ground  in  Germany 
to  lead  our  editorial  observers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  royal 
authority  is  in  danger  of  being  sheared  by  the  Reichstag.  When 
the  royal  irresponsibility  reaches  the  point  of  telling  a  British 
new.spaper  that  the  German  people  are  hostile  to  England  and  that 
the  new  German  navy  is  intended  for  use  in  the  Pacific,  evidently 


CALLING    WILLIAM    MOMl. 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapoll^y-)«r«.;/ 
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referring  to  Japan,  as  was  done  in  the  London  Telegraph  interview, 
our  papers  seem  to  agree  with  the  Reichstag  speakers  that  the  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt.  It  came  out  last  week  that  there  was 
another  interview  that  was  about  to  be  published  in  our  Century 
Magazine,  and  it  was  hastily  recalled,  and  one  Reichstag  speaker 
remarked  that  "nobody  knows  how  many  similar  interviews  with 
foreigners  repose  among  the  archives  of  other  governments."  A 
Socialist  speaker  said  that  if  any  other  servant  of  the  State  had 
given  out  such  an  interview  as  the  one  in  The  Telegraph  he  would 
be  haled  before  an  imperial  court  for  trial.  Dr.  Tiieodore  Earth 
advises  the  Reichstag  to  use  its  power  over  German  finances  to 
gain  the  position  occupied  by  the  British  Parliament,  which  secured 
its  power  in  this  way. 

Chancellor  von  Buelow  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention 
in  the  editorial  comment,  as  the  change  in  (ierman  procedure,  if 
any  is  made,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  making  the  Chancellor  re- 
sponsible to  the  Reichstag  instead  of  to  the  Kaiser  alone.  As  the 
Washington  Utar  says : 

"According  to  the  old  view  the  Chancellor  was  the  personal, 
official  servant  of  the  Emperor,  his  mouthpiece,  his  defender  and 
subject  at  all  times  to  his  will.  The  new  view,  which  up  to  date 
prevails,  has  rendered  the  Chancellor  responsible  to  the  Reichstag 
rather  than  to  the  Kaiser.  If  this  departure  from  tradition  is  main- 
tained it  means  no  less  than  a  revolution,  quite  as  effective  as  tho 
it  took  the  form  of  a  warlike  manifestation  of  popular  will." 

The  following  remarkable  statement  was  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor in  the  Reichstag.  It  is  taken  by  many  to  foreshadow  his 
■early  retirement  from  official  life.     He  said  : 

"The  recognition  by  his  Majesty  of  the  unjustified  misunder- 
standing of  his  utterances  with  reference  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
excitement  and  regret  aroused  thereby  in  Germany  will,  I  am  con- 
vinced, lead  the  Emperor  in  future  private  conversations  to  exer- 
cise that  reserve  which,  in  the  interest  of  a  uniform  policy  and  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  is  indispensable. 

"If  this  proves  not  to  be  so,  neither  I  nor  any  one  of  my  suc- 
cessors could  take  the  responsibility.  I  accepted  the  blame  for 
the  publication  of  the  article  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  and  offered 
tny  resignation,  and  it  was  the  most  difificult  task  in  my  political 
life  to  resolve  to  remain  in  office.  How  long  I  will  continue  there 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  consider  it  my  duty  at  this  difficult  period  to 
continue  to  serve  the  Emperor  and  the  nation." 

The  New  York  IVorld sa.ys  of  this  statement : 

"Such  a  reprimand,  directed  to  the  Kaiser  by  the  Imperial 
■Chancellor  in  full  Reichstag,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire.  And  yet  the  Minister  who  addresses  these  words  to 
the  Crown  remains  in  office  against  his  own  inclination  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

"Criticisms  of  the  Kaiser's  utterances  by  Socialist  orators  have 
not  been  uncommon.  He  has  treated  them  with  contempt  as 
coming  from  the  disloyal  rabble  that  he  hates  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart.  But  when  the  leaders  of  the  combined  parties  in  the 
Reichstag  upon  which  the  Government  depends  for  support  turn 
upon  him  in  public,  and  his  Chancellor  makes  no  effort  to  restrain 
them,  the  situation  becomes  serious  even  for  a  ruler  by  Divine 
Right." 

The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  the  Kaiser  "is  quite  irre- 
pressible, personally,"  and  "the  only  sure  way  to  deal  with  him  is 
to  trim  down  his  royal  powers."     It  adds  : 

"Much  depends  upon  personality  in  the  performance  of  kingly 
duties,  and  the  larger  the  powers  are  the  more  necessary  become 
those  qualities  which  distinguished  the  present  Kaiser's  grand- 
father. Given  a  monarch  like  the  present  head  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  and  the  greater  becomes  the  need  for  rigid  constitutional  re- 
straints. That  this  is  the  lesson  of  the  Kaiser's  recent  escapades 
— which  embrace  within  the  past  year  the  Lord  Tweedmouth  letter, 
the  David  Jayne  Hill  ambassadorship  episode  and  now  the  Lon- 
•don  Telegraph  interview — must  be  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  German  people,  among  whom  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  making 
the  Ministry  responsible  to  the  Reichstag  is  said  to  be  growing 
rapidly." 
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Maryland,  in  the  last  election,  gave  a  slight  popular  majority  for  Taft, 
altho  he  gets  only  two  of  its  electoral  votes. 
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A  NEW  POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF 
WAR 

As  the  capstone  of  the  scheme  of  military  education  formulated 
in  1901  by  Mr.  Root,  then  Secretary  of  War.  and  his  ad- 
visers, peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  dedication  hist  week  of  the 
new  Army  War  Collejje  in    Washington.      The    buildings    were 
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THE    NEW   ARMY    WAR    COLLEGE. 


finished  last  spring,  and  the  work  of  the  college  has  already  entered 
upon  its  second  term  under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  W.  W.  Wotiier- 
spoon.  But  it  was  not  until  last  week  that  the  institution  was  offi- 
cially opened,  thus  giving  to  the  Army  a  postgraduate  .school  of 
war  corresponding  to  that  already  possest  by  the  Navy  in  tlie 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  K.  I.  An  opening  address  which, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post,  "will  live  long  in  the  memory 
of  those  officers  and  civilians  who  heard  it,"  was  delivered  l)y 
Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
our  new  militarv  educational  svstem. 


The  Lnited  .States  is  the  only  great  power  in  the  world,  except 
(ireat  Britain,  wiiich  relies  for  defense  on  a  purely  voluntary  army. 
.As  Secretary  Root  reminded  his  hearers,  this  country-  does  not  de- 
pend upon  its  Army  alone  to  tight  its  battles,  but  upon  all  its  citi- 
zens, who  are  expected  to  answer  the  call  to  arms  if  the  need  arises. 
He  went  on  to  say  : 

"The  world  is  growing  more  pacific;  war  is  condemned  more 
wiilely  as  the  years  go  on.  Humanity  and  tlie  de- 
sire to  promote  the  happiness  of  men  are  slowly  but 
Mireiy  gaining  ground.  Nevertheless,  selfishness, 
.i;reed,  jealousy,  a  willingness  to  become  great 
tlirough  injustice,  have  not  disappeared,  and  only 
by  slow  steps  is  man  making  progress.  .So  long  as 
greed  and  jealousy  exist  among  men,  so  long  the  na- 
tion must  be  prepared  to  defend  its  rights.  It  must 
be  possest  of  virile  manhood  and  a  capacity  to 
prevent  wrong  doing.  In  order  that  this  defense 
may  be  possible  and  this  country  may  not  become  a 
mere  helpless  hulk  of  wealth,  this  institution  has 
been  created. 

"Our  little  .Army  of  25.000  men  was  an  effective 
force,  but  it  was  scattered  over  the  entire  country-  in 
little  bands.  Few  officers  had  seen  great  bodies  of 
troops  together  since  the  Civil  War.  There  was  no 
one  at  the  head  of  the  Army  to  do  the  thinking;  to 
keep  pace  with  the  science  of  war.  There  was  no 
means  by  which  the  study  of  army  officers  could  be 
made  use  of.     There  was  no  coordination. 

"We  are  not  a  militan,'  nation  and  never  shall  be. 
We  are  warlike  enougli.  but  not  military.  In  this 
we  are  singularly  like  the  English.  We  have  polit- 
ical ideas,  but  no  mold  of  military  ideas.  We  needed 
something  to  supply  this.  History  shows  tiiat  men 
are  naturally  brave,  but  that  tiiey  always  have  been 
downed  before  military  .science,  and  we  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  militar}-  science  as  well  as  bravery  and  patriotism.  It  re- 
mains for  the  otficers  of  the  Army  to  justify  the  creation  of  this 
military  college  to  Congress  and  to  the  country." 

Then  addressing  particularly  the  general  staff — a  body  which  he 
liimself  was  instrumental  in  creating — Mr.  Root  warned  ilum 
against  the  dangers  of  jealousy  and  then  set  before  them  self- 
abnegation  as  the  soldier's  highest  duty.  The  function  of  the 
general  staff,  he  told  them,  is  "to  do  the  thinking  for  the  Army." 
t)n  the  subject  of  self-abnegation  he  went  on  to  say  : 


These  pictures  were  taken  during;  President  Roosevelt's  recent  tramp  with  army  officers  of  the  War  CollcRe.     In  the  first  the  President  (In  a  white 

hat)  is  the  leading  figure,  and  behind  him  is  (General  Dell. 

"FOLLOW-.MV-LEADER"   WITH    THE    PRESIDENT. 
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The  Xorth  Dakota,  our  first  all-biR-giin  hattlesliip,  whiili  was  launched  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  on  November  loth,  is 
heavier  and  faster  than  any  war-vessel  that  has  yei  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

THE   "NORTH   DAKOTA"  AND    ITS   SPONSOR. 


Miss  Mary  Renton,  who  chris- 
tened tlie  new  battle-ship. 


"A  neglect  to  remember  this  duty  and  jealousies  have  caused 
the  failure  of  hundreds  of  campaigns.  Don't  let  your  own  rank 
and  progress  come  between  you  and  your  duty  to  the  country. 
There  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
service  to  jump  a  younger  officer  over  the  heads  of  many  who  have 
served  longer,  as  to  whether  such  a  promotion  will  interfere  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Army,  but  you  have  no  individual  rights  whicli 
should  stand  for  a  minute  in  the  way  of  the  good  of  the  service  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army." 


THE  FIRST  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
"DREADNOUGHTS" 

'  I  'HE  battle-ship  Xorth  Z^d--^^/^:  "illustrates  the  highest  com- 
^  bination  of  offense  and  defense  so  far  put  afloat  by  this 
country,"  remarks  the  New  York  Herald  in  reviewing  the  recent 
launching  of  the  much-discust  American  Dreadnought  in  Quincy. 
This  statement,  however,  while  fully  acquiesced  in  by  many  edi- 
torial writers,  is  held  in  question  by  others  who,  influenced  by  the 
report  of  the  Newport  Naval  Conference,  show  a  tendency  to  doubt 
the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  new  battle-ship.  Echoes  of  recent 
magazine  criticisms  also  still  reverberate  faintly  through  the  press, 
and  these  taken  together  lend  a  somber  tone  to  an  otherwise  fully 
appreciated  opportunity  for  flag-waving.  Minor  points  of  con- 
struction aside,  the  press  emphasize  the  facts  that  the  builders  of 
the  Xorth  Dakota  established  a  new  American  speed  standard  of 
construction,  that  the  new  battle-ship  will  be  much  heavier  and 
faster  than  any  war-vessel  which  has  yet  carried  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  that  she  is  the  first  American  ship  to  carry  the  full 
armament  of  ten  12-inch  guns.  The  Washington  Post,  with  an 
optimistic  patriotism  becoming  its  environment,  sums  up  the  situ- 
ation thus  : 

"Larger,  speedier,  equipped  with  deadlier  batteries  than  tlie 
Titan  of  the  British  Navy,  the  North  Dakota  is  by  all  odds  the 
most  formidable  piece  of  fighting  machinery*  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Between  her  and  the  ships  of  the  American  Navy  that 
were  regarded  as  monsters  of  the  deep  at  the  close  of  the  Spanisli- 
American  war  there  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  as  that  between 
the  Oregon  and  the  old  wooden  tubs  which  covered  themselves  and 
Farragut  with  glory  in  Mobile  Bay. 

"  In  all  respects  the  Xorth  Dakota  gives  promise  of  proving  the 
finest  product  of  the  shipbuilder's  cralt.  She  is  1,000  tons  larger 
than  the  British  Dreadnought,  and  4,000  tons  larger  than  Admiral 
Sperry's  flagship,  the  Connecticut.  The  pride  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  the  Satsunta,  has  a  displacement  of  iS.Soo  tons,  but  she  is 
neither  so  speedy  nor  so  well  armed  as  this  newest  of  Uncle  Sam's 
ships  will  be  when  she  is  ready  for  service.  The  length  of  the 
Xorth  Dakota  is  nearly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  Washington 
monument;  her  beam  is  85  feet,  and  when  fully  manned  she  will 
accommodate  1,000  fighting  men. 


"Her  size,  however,  is  not  so  great  an  advance  over  that  of  all 
her  rivals  as  is  her  equipment.  The  craze  for  big  ships  has  taken 
hold  of  all  nations,  and  they  will  go  on  building  them  larger  and 
larger  until  some  sort  of  a  limit  will  ultimately  be  reached.  If  a 
battle-sliip's  supremacy  depended  mostly  on  its  size,  that  nation 
whose  builders  were  tlie  most  daring  and  whose  yards  were  the 
most  capacious  would  easily  excel  the  others.  Fortunately,  arma- 
ment and  a  thousand  ideas  of  construction  yet  in  the  experimental 
stages  are  possible  and  leave  a  wide  margin  for  the  development 
of  individual  superiority  in  battle-ships.  The  A'orth  Dakota  has 
but  an  insignificant  secondary  battery.  But  she  has  ten  great  guns 
capable  of  hurling  a  12-inch  shell  a  distance  of  40,000  yards  effec- 
tively. They  are  so  mounted  that  the  whole  ten  can  be  trained  at 
once  upon  the  same  target  and  be  discharged  simultaneously. 
They  may  be  swept  to  any  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass  with- 
out the  ship  altering  her  position,  and,  being  at  different  elevations, 
may  be  fired  one  over  the  other  and  still  be  trained  above  the 
water-line. 

"Nearly  or  possibly  all  the  features  so  harshly  criticized  in  the 
other  ships  of  our  Navy  have  been  altered  to  defy  criticism  in  the 
Xorth  Dakota.  She  has  the  new  'spider  masts,'  which  may  be 
riddled  with  shot  and  yet  remain  intact.  Her  21-foot  belt  of  armor 
extends  6  feet  below  the  water-line,  and  is  from  8  to  n  inches 
thick.  Her  ammunition-hoists,  magazines,  turrets,  are  all  con- 
structed in  such  manner  as  to  almost  wholly  eliminate  chances  of 
accident  in  them.  She  would  still  be  able  to  float  if  three  of  her 
compartments  were  flooded  with  water.  Equipped  with  the  best 
type  of  turbine  engines,  she  will  be  able  to  churn  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  21  knots,  and  even  overtake  far  lighter  vessels." 

The  most  conspicuous  critic  inside  the  Navy  has  been  Commo- 
dore Key.  It  was  his  letter  criticizing  the  plans  for  the  Xorth 
Dakota  which  led  to  the  Newport  investigations.  The  Springfield 
Republican  reviews  his  charges  : 

"Three  of  the  most  important  of  his  points  were  : 

"Main  water-line  armor  belt  too  low. 

"  Torpedo  defense  battery  not  placed  high  enough  above  the 
water-line. 

"Twelve-inch  guns  less  powerful  than  those  of  other  nations. 

"On  each  of  these  points  the  critics  have  achieved  a  measure  of 
victor}'.  As  for  the  question  of  the  armor  belt,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  A'orth  Dakota's  belt  has  been  better  placed  than 
that  of  ships  of  previous  design  now  afloat.  But  even  in  the  case 
of  the  A'orth  Dakota,  the  naval  conference  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede that  the  belt  was  not  so  well  placed  as  it  should  be." 


REFERENDUM  AND    DIVORCE  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA— The 

avenues  to  "  while-you-wait  "  divorce  are  not  all  closed,  but  they 
are  substantially  reduced,  says  the  New  York  Globe  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  recent  alteration  of  South  Dakota's  divorce  laws  by 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  people.  And  the  Baltimore  American 
is  convinced  that  the  shutting  down  of  this  "'important  divorce 
mill"  is  afresh  indication  of  a  growing  opposition  to  easy  divorce. 
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The  Minneapolis _/^///7/«/,  which  finds  reason  for  gratulation  over 
tbe  success  of  the  referendum  in  a  moral  issue,  remarks  further : 

('"The  result  is  complimentary  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of 
^outh  Dakota.  The  law  does  not  add  anything  to  the  rights  of 
the  bona-Jide  residents  of  the  State.  It  merely  takes  the  State  out 
of  the  category  of  those  in  which  colonists  could  make  use  of  the 
processes  of  the  local  courts  to  accomplish  something  wiiich  they 
could  not  .so  easily  accomplish  at  home.  In  cutting  off  the  divorce 
colonists  from  their  privileges,  the  voters  of  South  Dakota  cut  off 
considerable  travel  and  revenue  that  flowed  into  the  State,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  their  verdict  in  the  least." 

The  Boston  Herald  figures  that  the  commonwealth  of  South 
Dakota  has  willingly  deprived  itself  of  a  $6oo,ooo-a-year  industry-. 
The  Hahimore  Sun,  however,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  trivial 
causes  for  which  divorces  have  been  granted  by  the  old  law  have 
not  been  changed.      The  Sun  reviews  the  election  further : 

"The  new  law,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  late 
election,  requires  a  residence  of  a  full  year  in  the  State  before 
a  decree  of  divorce  can  be  granted,  and,  further,  that  all  di- 
vorce cases  must  be  heard  at  a  regular  term  of  court.  This  law 
will  make  it  more  expensive  and  more  tedious  for  refugees  to  get 
divorces,  and  in  that  way  will  probably  diminish  the  evil." 


SUPREME-COURT  SANCTION  FOR   RACE 
DISCRIMINATION 

"  TIT' HAT  American  would  have  dreamed  forty  years  ago  that 
•  »  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  make  it 
illegal  to  teach  colored  children  and  white  children  under  the  same 
roof.''"  exclaims  a  Northern  paper,  commenting  on  the  decision 
delivered  last  week  in  the  case  of  Berea  College  versus  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky.  While  this  decision  is  based  upon  tech- 
nicalities lying  outside  of  the  race  issue,  its  effect,  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  remarks,  is  "another  blow  to  the  Reconstruction 
legislation  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  were  intended 
to  give  the  negro  absolutely  the  same  civil  rights  as  the  white,  but 
which  have  largely  failed  in  practise  as  well  as  theory."  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  the  ruling  "might  almost  be 
de.scribed  as  a  latter-day  Dred-Scott  decision." 

The  main  facts  of  the  case  are  briefly  as  follows  :  Berea  College 
was  established  in  Kentucky  before  the  war  for  "the  education  of 
all  persons  of  good  moral  character."  After  the  war  colored  stu- 
dents applied  and  were  acmitted,  and  the  ])enefits  of  the  institu- 
tion remained  open  to  both  races  until  190^,  when  the  Kentucky 
legislature  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  education  of  blacks  and 
whites  within  twenty-five  miles  of  one  another  by  the  same  institu- 
tion—that is  to  say,  a  colored  branch  might  be  established  not  less 
than  twenty-five  miles  from  the  buildings  attended  by  white  stu- 
dents. The  main  object  of  this  legislation  was  Berea  College, 
which  immediately  brought  suit  in  the  Kentucky  courts  to  prevent 
its  enforcement.  Losing  the  case  in  the  Kentucky  courts,  the  col- 
lege carried  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  now  decides— with 
two  dissenting  voices — that  the  Kentucky  statute  is  constitutional. 
The  majority  decision,  as  rendered  by  Justice  Brewer,  construes 
the  challenged  law  as  in  effect  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of 
I5erea  College.      It  reads  in  part  : 

"We  need  concern  ourselves  only  with  tlie  iii(|uiry  whether  the 
first  section  of  the  Kentucky  law  can  be  upheld  as  coming  within 
the  power  of  a  .State  over  its  own  corporate  creatures.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  it  docs  come  within  that  power." 

One  of  the  dissenting  voices  was  that  of  Justice  Harlan,  himself 
a  Kcntuckian.  In  a  vigorously  exprest  minority  opinion  he  dwells 
upon  the  far-reaching  consequences  which  might  follow  from. this 
decision,  and  maintains  that  the  legislation  in  question  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  great  principle  of  the  e(|uality  of  citizens  before 
the  law.     To  quote  : 


"Have  we  become  so  inoculated  with  prejudice  of  race  that  an 
American  government,  professedly  based  on  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  charged  with  the  protection  of  all  citizens  alike,  can  make 
distinctions  between  such  citizens  in  the  matter  of  their  association 
for  innocent  purposes  simply  because  of  their  respective  races  t 
Further,  if  the  lower  court  be  right,  then  a  State  may  make  it  a 
crime  for  white  and  colored  persons  to  frequent  the  same  market- 
places at  the  same  time,  or  appear  in  an  assemblage  of  citizens 
convened  to  consider  questions  of  a  public  or  political  nature  in 
which  all  citizens,  w  ithout  regard  to  race,  are  equally  interested. 
Many  other  illustrations  might  l)e  given  to  show  the  mischievous, 
not  to  say  cruel,  character  of  the  statute  in  question,  and  how  in- 
consistent such  legislation  is  with  the  great  principle  of  the  equality 
of  citizens  before  the  law." 

"These  are  noble  words,  and  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter," 
comments  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  a  citizen  can  be  discriminated  against  because  of  color,  why 
not  because  of  faith  ?  Some  of  our  Northern  universities  are  re- 
ceiving so  many  Catholics,  Jews,  and  foreign-born  students,  as  to 
become  extremely  uneasy  over  the  situation.  Will  students  of  this 
type  be  excluded  some  day,  in  the  endeavor  to  protect  the  right  of 
a  State  to  control  its  corporate  creatures?  We  fail  to  see  why  not. 
It  would  not  be  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  than 
the  Berea  decision,  and  would  be  no  more  serious  a  blow  to  our 
whole  democratic  experiment.     Its  enemies  are  to-day  rejoicing." 

Turning  to  the  decision  as  handed  down  by  Justice  Brewer,  the 
same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  for  years  successfully  evaded  any 
direct  judgment  upon  the  various  discriminations  against  the  negro 
in  the  Southern  States.  It  has  calmly  permitted  violations  of  the 
guaranteed  rights  of  the  freedman  to  go  on  unchecked.  .  .  .  For 
the  thousandth  time,  therefore,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  nar- 
row, technical  way  in  which  courts  decide  grave  questions.  Here 
the  judge  is  so  anxious  lest  the  right  of  a  State  to  control  one  of 
its  corporate  creatures  be  impaired,  that  nothing  else  is  visible  in 
the  law." 

This  latest  extension  of  "Jim-Crow  "  laws  into  the  field  of  edu- 
cation leads  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  remark  : 

"There  are  a  great  many  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  the  co- 
education of  the  races  here  or  in  the  South  or  anywhere  else,  in 
private  or  in  public  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  sur- 
prized to  learn  that  a  State  may  make  such  interference  in  purely 
private  matters.  Many  will  imagine  tliat  if  whites  want  to  go  to 
school  where  negroes  attend,  it  is  strange  that  they  may  not  have 
the  privilege." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Politics  makes  strange  dead  idlows. — Atlanta   Constitution. 

Postal  savings-banks  would  furnish  a  guaranty  that  would  guarantee. — 
Chicago  News. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  might  feel  more  at  home  editing  a  powder  magazine. — Xew 
York  American. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  the  Hon.  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman  has  also  lieen  elected. 
— Xew  York  Mail. 

Mr.  For.\ker  is  among  those  not  prominently  mentioned  for  cabinet  posi- 
tions.— Chicago  News. 

Those  whiskers  are  to  Governor  Hughes's  credit.  They  j)rove  his  moral 
courage. — Cleveland  leader. 

What  the  esteemed  Balkans  need  worse  than  anything  else  is  simplified 
spelling. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Mr.  Bryan's  trick  mule  will  probably  give  up  mast-oting  and  return  to  his 
old  job  of  muling. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Labor  has  not  been  conquered,"  says  Mr.  Gompers.  He  ought  to  know, 
after  what  it  did  to  him. — Cleveland  Lecuier. 

There  is  relief  for  army  officers  in  sight.  Taft  is  not  a  peilestrian  an<l  golf 
ran  not  lie  made  compulsory.      Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

It  looks  like  the  psychological  moment  for  Colonel  Bryan  to  go  over  and  r\m 
against  Mr.  William  Hohenzollem. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

"Mac.azink  explodes,"  reads  a  headline.  Impossible.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
not  yet  joined  the  staff  of  The  Otttlook.^Columhia  (S.  C.)  State. 

The  error  of  a  Philadelphia  photographer  misled  us  into  publishing  the- 
picture  of  John  A.  Henflcrson,  of  Florida,  for  John  J.  Henderson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  our  issue  for   November  7. 
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FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  OUR  PRESIDENT'S 
FUTURE 

THE  sister  Republic  of  France,  as  represented  by  its  principal 
papers,  is  keenly  interested  in  the  future  of  President 
Roosevelt,  after  he  has  dismissed  his  lictors,  risen  from  the  curule 
chair,  and  descends  into  the  forum  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  He  is 
going  to  be  a  mighty  hunter  in  Africa.  Good,  the  press  acclaim. 
He  is  to  become  editor  of  a  prominent  journal.  That  is  better 
still,  they  add.  "The  office  of  the  presidency  of  a  republic  "  (they 
quote  FranQois  \'illemain,  the  eloquent  historian  and  litterateur  as 
saying)  "may  lead  to  anything,  provided  its  incumbent  manages 
to  escape  from  it  with  his  life." 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  touches  on  the  matter  in  a  tone  of  light  and 
good-natured  persiflage.  Wcnder  is  exprest  that  one  who  is  so 
highly  favored  at  home  should  seek  repose  from  long  political 
labors  in  a  dangerous,  probably  even  desperate  trip  into  the  Dark 
Continent.  But  his  very  political  toils  have  fitted  him  for  the 
hunting  of  wild  beasts,  declares  this  paper.  Africa  is  not  worse 
than  Washington,  as  he  is  told  in  the  following  words  : 

"Mr.  President,  you  have  hitherto  become  acquainted  with  the 
most  exasperating,  the  most  wearisome  kind  of  game- — political 
game.  I  mean  the  quarry  which  even  when  it  is  knocked  down 
can  not  be  supprest :  human  wild  beasts  which  you  never  succeed 
in  putting  to  rout,  because  they  never  either  submit  to  or  acknowl- 
edge defeat.  In  Africa  you  will  find  no  great  game,  but  such  beasts 
as  retreat  before  your  rifle  if  you  merely  threaten  and  alarm  them, 
and,  when  you  kill  them,  loyally  remain  dead  and  give  you  no 
further  trouble.  In  Africa  you  will  at  last  experience  the  joy  of 
being  irresistible  and  therefore  always  in  the  right." 

In  a  more  serious  tone  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  expresses  the  wonder 


felt  by  Frenchmen  at  the  President's  intention  to  become  an  editor. 
Most  republicans,  we  are  told,  think  that  the  head  of  a  govern- 
ment, on  vacating  his  office,  should  vanish  into  obscurity  like  a 
retired  station-master  ;  should  apply  himself  to  social  and  political 
studies,  as  unnoticed  and  silent  as  a  worker  in  embroidery  ;  or 
should  write  papers  doomed  to  be  unread  and  to  arouse  nothing 
but  universal  inattention.  So  Frenchmen  are  astonished,  even 
dumfounded,  to  think  that  an  ex-President  should  contemplate 
again  joining  in  the  political  fray  and  interesting  himself  in  the 
elections.  Cincinnatus,  this  writer  reminds  us,  returned  from  the 
dictatorship  to  his  plow — a  nonsensical  and  theatrical  exhibition 
of  vanity.  "  If  the  lines  of  a  newspaper  are  more  attractive  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  than  the  lines  of  a  plowed  field,  that  is  only  because  he 
feels  that,  according  to  the  expression  of  Balzac,  'they  bear  the 
most  glorious  of  crops.'  " 

The  author  of  this  article,  in  accordance  with  French  editorial 
usage,  signs  his  name,  Raymond  Ldcuyer.  He  is  a  well-known 
political  writer  for  the  Gaulois  and  here  gives  many  reasons  why 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  chosen  well.  He  cites  as 
examples  Thiers  and  Lamartine,  one  of  whom  was  editor  before, 
the  other  after,  he  had  served  in  the  Government.  Besides,  he 
adds  with  the  naive  pride  of  a  journalist,  "the  government  of  a 
great  country  is  the  best  school  of  journalism."  He  proceeds  in 
the  following  strain  : 

"To  be  able  to  know  men,  to  understand  their  idiosyncrasies,  to 
gather  information  about  facts  and  ideas  with  exactness  and  rapid- 
ity, to  take  large  views  of  questions  as  a  whole,  while  not  sacri- 
ficing a  regard  for  details,  to  unite  the  faculty  of  reflection  with 
promptness  of  decision,  patience  with  bold  initiative — these  are 
the  qualifications  of  a  man  capable  of  ruling  a  state,  and  likewise 
of  a  man  who  would  succeed  as  editor  of  a  paper.     To  preside 


THE    DANCE    OF   PEACE. 

William—"  I  am  strongly  armed,  my  dear,  and  quite  able  to 
protect  you." 

Peace—"  I  wish  you  would  take  your  armor  off — you're  breaking 
my  ribs !  "  —Wahre Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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"TRAFALGAR    DAY "    AS    SOME   PEOPLE    WOULD    PERHAPS   PREFER   IT. 

(Dedicated  to  those,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  whom  the  cap  fits.) 

— Punch  (London). 
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over  a  republic  is  an  admirable  training  for  onewlio  would  preside 
over  a  great  newspaper." 

The  readers  of  the  organ  of  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  presumably  is 
to  be  the  ruling  spirit  are  assured  that  they  have  a  safe  guide 
througli  the  labyrintii  of  political  opinion.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Lecuyer  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  readers  can  not  in  any  case  ciiarge  him  with 
ignorance  of  the  subjects  he  treats.  This  reproach  of  ignorance  is 
often  brought  against  journalists  who  have  neglected  to  become 
heads  of  tlie  state  before  accepting  an  editorial  desk.  People  who 
go  regularly  to  the  newsstand  to  select  a  journal  from  which  they 
may  borrow  their  opinions  and  theories  of  current  events  .  .  .  will 
agree  in  believing  that  a  man  like  Roosevelt  will  exhibit  clear  and 
precise  views  on  the  existing  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Kurope.  or  tlie  question  of  trusts,  and  will  l)e  able  to  present 
an  abstract  of  the  news  without  drawing  on  a  second-hand  authority 
for  liis  facts." — Translations  made  for '\\\v.  Literarv   Dkiest. 


WHY  GERMANY  SUPPORTS  TURKEY 

GERMANY  professes  opposition  to  Turkish  dismemberment  in 
the  Balkans  and  has  even  been  accused  of  urging  tlie  Porte 
to  march  against  Bulgaria.  But  Germany's  dominating  influence 
in  Turkey  is  thought  by  some  to  be  merely  the  prolog  to  a  vast 
scheme  of  imperial  aggrandizement.  Thus  the  German  papers, 
such  as  the  Hamburger  Xachrichten,  speak  more  or  less  plainly  of 
the  plans  German  statesmen  are  making  with  regard  to  (»ernian  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  the  Near  East,  but  in  the  Far  East,  and  her 
eventual  share  as  a  sea  power  in  controlling  the  Pacific.  India  is 
included  in  the  program  as  a  sphere  for  German  activity.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  (Germany's  railroad-building  in  Near  Asia 
is  the  promotion  of  her  trade,  but  The  Xational  Revieti'  (London), 


THE   COMING  CONFERENCE. 

The  Banditb  discussing  the  disposal  of  their  victims. 

Wahre  Jacob  (StiittRart). 

which  is  distinctly  anti-(  ierman,  altho  credited  as  being  an  organ 
of  the  Court,  thinks  that  India  is  the  object  that  (iermany  holds 
in  view.  The  term  "  Germanic  Pan-Islamism  "  is  becoming  sug- 
gestively familiar,  and  fiermany's  action  in  Morocco,  her  recog- 
nition of  Mulai  Hafid,  her  aim  at  a  footing  on  the  Persian  Gulf  are 


all  credited  to  her  ambition  to  have  a  freehand,  if  not  a  controlling 
share,  in  the  trade  of  India  and  the  Far  East  and  to  be  recognized 
by  China  and  Japan  as  a  naval  Power  in  the  Pacific.  Such  at  least 
is  the  belief  of  the  English  anti-German  press  as  represented  by 
the  review  above  cited. 

A  perspicuous  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  point  is  to  be 
found  in  tlie  last  number  of  the  most  weighty  of  Italian  political 


KEEPING   IN   WITH    THE    HARE. 

German  Kaiser  (to  hare)— "  Dear  old  chap,  you  nuibtnt  think 
I'm  hunting  you.  I'm  just  running  beside  my  friend  here,  to  save 
him  from  feeling  lonely."  —Punch  (London). 

reviews,  the  Rivista  d' Italia  (Rome).  The  writer,  Mr.  Enrico 
Insabato,  thinks  that  at  the  Berlin  Conference  Bismarck  actually 
hoodwinked  England  while  handing  over  Egypt  to  her  tender 
mercies.     (Jermany  now  carries  out  his  policy. 

Ingratiating  himself  witli  Turkey,  the  Kaiser  resorts  to  every 
measure  to  convince  the  Turks  that  (ierman  Pan-Islamism  isa<hing 
to  be  taken  in  earnest.  It  was  the  declaration  of  Sir  Ashmead  Bart- 
lett  that  "Germany  had  swallowed  Turkey  whole."  As  a  proof  of 
tills  we  learn  that  (jermany  has  now  three  trunk  lines  of  railroads 
and  branches  in  Asia  Minor  traversing  severally  1.033,  200,  and  67 
kilometers.  An  irade  granting  the  extension  of  this  system  was 
granted  in  1902,  and  actual  work  on  the  extension  is  now  being 
contemplated.  A  crisis  will  not  be  reached,  Mr.  Insabato  thinks, 
until  the  work  is  finished  and  the  Persian  Gulf  is  reached  by  a 
German  locomotive.  The  question  will  then  lie  between  Germans 
and  English,  but  "altho  some  cries  of  alarm  are  being  already 
raised,  it  is  probalile  tiiat  the  present  ])eace  will  continue  lor  sev- 
eral years." 

But  the  ultimate  aim  of  Germany,  her  friendship  with  Turkey 
being  the  first  step  in  its  attainment,  is  the  control  not  only  of 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  India  through  "  German  Pan-Islamism,"  but 
also  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  at  least  the  joint  control.  We  read 
in  the  Hamburger  Xachrichteu,  which  is  strongly  interested  in 
the  extension  of  German  commercial  ascendency,  the  following 
ciutious  hints  on  this  subject  : 

"Who  knows  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Pacific  in  days  that 
are  coming,  days  too  that  are  not  quite  so  far  off  as  some  believe.' 
The  question,  of  course,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  Powers  which 
have  powerful  fleets.  With  them  lies  the  future  of  the  Pacific.  We 
might  very  reasonably  expect  that  England  would  be  glad  to  see 
that  (iermany  has  a  fleet,  if  only  both  nations  could  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  their  particular  objects,  amid  the  disputes  that  are 
sure  to  eventuate.  At  present  it  is  not  apparent  what  interests 
Germany  has  to  warrant  the  entrance  of  her  ships  into  the  Pacific, 
and  we  scarcely  believe  that  it  is  quite  plain  that  England  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  (German  fleet  on  hand  there.  The  Japanese- 
American  peril  is  not  at  present  of  such  a  definite  character  as 
warrants  any  expression  of  opinion  in  the  matter." — Translations 
made  for 'Ywv.  Liter.\rv  Digest. 
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THE  REAL  RULERS  OF  RUSSIA 

THE  secret  of  Russia's  imperial  administration  is  explored  by 
Mr.  \'ictor  E.  Marsden  in  a  penetrating  study  in  the  London 
Evening  Standard.  Russia  is  not  governed  by  the  Douma,  he 
points  out,  for  this  body  is  a  string  of  marionettes  under  control 
of  Mr.  Stolypine.  Nor  by  the  Council  of  State,  for  their  arms 
are  not  long  enough  to  reach,  nor  their  ears  sharp  enough  to  hear 
what  is  going  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga.  The  Czar  is  certainly 
not  the  ruler  of  the  Russian  Empire.  He  lives  in  a  seclusion 
almost  as  deep  as  that  of  Philip  II.  in  the  cell  of  the  Escurial,  and 
does  what  his  ministers  tell  him  must  be  done.  Mr.  Marsden 
thinks  that  the  military  governors  of  the  provinces,  "the  satraps" 
as  they  are  called,  are  at  present  accountable  for  the  evil  as  well 
as  the  good  of  the  present  regime.  Vou  can  not  learn  the  real 
condition  of  Russia  merely  by  visiting  St.  Petersburg.  Russia 
appears  best,  but  most  unreal,  in  this  splendid  capital. 

It  is  only  in  the  provinces  that  the  men  who  rule  Russia  are  seen 
and  known  in  their  true  colors.  Some  of  these  provinces  rival 
empires  in  extent,  and  more  than  one  of  them  is  often  put  under 
the  irresponsible  charge  of  one  man  who  rules  by  martial  law. 
Says  Mr.  Marsden,  contrasting  the  work  of  a  paper  bureaucracy 
and  their  agents  of  flesh  and  blood  : 

"In  the  provinces  there  are  plenty  of  men,  and  only  one  piece 
of  paper,  that  which  provides,  under  the  various  names  of  'en- 
hanced defense,"  "e.xtraordinary  defense,'  martial  law,  and  state  of 
siege,  that  one  man  shall  be  empowered  to  act  as  he  thinks  best 
for  his  own  con.science,  his  career,  his  friends,  his  country,  or  his 
Czar,  without  being  hampered  in  his  actions  by  any  considerations 
of  the  law  or  any  other  pieces  of  paper  howsoever  named.  These 
men  are  all  of  them  military  generals,  not  one  of  them  has  had 
any  kind  of  training  in  the  arts  of  civil  administration,  and  half  of 
them  are  'heroes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  And  they  are  abso- 
lute despots  in  their  own  territory,  which  varies  from  a  tract  of 
country  the  size  of  England  to  one  bigger  than  Europe,  with  popu- 
lations under  them  averaging  ten  million  souls.     The  position  is 


an  appalling  one,  both  for  these  'satraps,'  as  they  are  popularly 
called  nowadays,  and  for  the  millions  under  them." 

The  prosperity  of  Russia  is  hampered  immensely  by  these 
"satraps."  One  of  them.  General  Herschelmann,  prevented  the 
opening  of  a  cotton-spinning  mill  in  Moscow  after  the  thousand 
preliminaries  for  its  inauguration  had  been  gone  through  and  all 
was  ready  for  getting  up  steam,  on  the  plea  that  Katharine, 
more  than  a  century  ago,  had  forbidden  new  factories  to  be  opened 
in  Moscow,  as  "various  factories  in  Moscow  use  up  an  enormous 
amount  of  fuel,  thereby  unduly  enhancing  the  price  for  the  citizens." 
This  typical  satrap  is  thus  described  : 

"General  Herschelmann  (it  is  noteworthy  that  so  many  of  them 
bear  German  names),  the  Governor-General  of  Mo.scow,  has  juris- 
diction over  fourteen  provinces  of  Central  Russia.  He  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  surviving  general  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  who  is  known  to  have  personally  been  present  in 
action,  and  to  have  done  his  best  to  get  killed  with  iionor  in  the 
rank  he  then  held  of  major-general.  He  enjoys  the  altogether  ex- 
ceptional respect  which  is  paid  in  Russia  to  those  who  are  dis- 
tinctively called 'fighting  generals,' but  he  makes  no  pretense  of 
any  kind  to  be  a  civil  administrator,  or  what  is  understood  else- 
where in  the  world  by  the  word  'governor.'  The  civil  duties  of 
his  post  are  frankly  beyond  his  comprehension,  a  fact  which  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  from  his  friends.  If  the  'satrap  ' 
feels  hampered  by  his  post,  his  feelings  of  discomfort  are  nothing 
to  those  of  the  millions  to  whom  his  word  is  law." 

It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  the  general  population  in 
provincial  Russia  can  not  be  ruled  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  rod 
of  iron.  Hence  the  "satrap  system"  is,  from  one  point  of  view, 
its  own  justification,  and  Mr.  Marsden  concludes  with  the  remark  : 

"The  'satrap'  system,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  entirely  bad 
from  the  point  of  view  of  civil  progress,  but  Moscow  merchants 
are  forgetting  a  little  early  that  to  the  'satraps,'  with  their  purely 
military  views  in  'political '  matters,  is  owing  the  comparative  im- 
munity from  the  crimes  of  violence  that  not  so  long  ago  kept  every 
capitalist  in  a  chronic  state  of  panic." 


THE  GERMAN  TAXPAYER  AS  MAZEPPA. 

-Ulk  (Berlin). 


'I  WONDER    WHETHER   THEY   WILL  EVER    COME    DOWN   AGAIN. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin) 


WHY    GERMANS    COME    TO    AMERICA. 
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ARGENTINA'S  STRANGE  FEMINISM 

IT  would  seem  to  some,  perhaps,  as  if  the  woman  movement  in 
Argentina  has  gone  just  a  little  too  far.  Women  have  become 
fully  masculinized  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  they  are  represented 
in  most  of  the  professions,  hut  so  little  has  this  made  them  cooper- 
ators  with  men  tliat  it  has  actually  isolated  them  from  the  interests, 
the  associations,  and  even  the  society  of  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  them  of  the  other  sex.  This  paradoxical  condition  of  things  is 
described  by  an  Italian  lady,  Gina  Lombroso  Ferrero,  in  La  Revue 
(Paris).  She  begins  by  describing  the  effect  which  North  America 
has  produced  by  teaching  the  world  "to  judge  the  condition  of 
woman  l)y  the  degree  of  masculinization  she  has  attained,  that  is, 
by  the  aptitude  she  exhibits  for  those  professions  the  exercise  of 
which  has  so  far  been  confined  to  the  other  sex."  Judged  by  this 
standard  the  Argentine  women  have  been  very  much  masculinized 
indeed.     We  read  : 

"The  woman  in  Argentina,  from  this  point  of  view,  occupies  a 
position  of  tlie  first  order.  1  have  known  at  Buenos  Aires  numer- 
ous doctresses  who  practise  medicine,  surger}-,  dentistry,  and  ob- 
stetrics. I  have  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
over  which  a  doctress  presided.  I  have  visited  a  school  of  nurses 
which  was  founded  and  directed  by  a  woman.  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  addresses  of  women  who  had  received  degrees  and 
decorations.  ...  I  have  heard  women  in  the  drawing-rooms  to 
which  1  was  invited  executing  pieces  of  music  composed  by  them- 
selves. 1  have  seen  the  medal  whicli  a  woman  ambulance  attend- 
ant won  upon  the  field  of  battle.  1  have  read  the  stories,  the 
poems,  the  school-books,  the  novels,  the  magazine  articles,  and 
scientific  treatises,  as  well  as  the  manuals  of  medicine,  which  the 
women  of  Argentina  have  written.  I  have  admired  in  the  Parlia- 
ment-house at  Buenos  Aires  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs  and  the 
monument  of  Tucuman  which  have  been  produced  by  the  chisel  of 
a  woman  sculptor.  ...  If,  therefore,  in  Argentina  the  woman 
wishes  to  be  masculinized,  the  door  is  assuredly  open  for  iier." 

But  this  claim  for  equal  rights,  so  fully  conceded  in  Argentina, 
has  been  bought  at  the  price  of  feminine  isolation.  The  more 
woman  has  become  like  to  and  equal  to  man,  the  more  has  she  be- 
come separated  from  him.  In  Europe  the  woman  from  lier  birth 
to  her  death  shares  the  life  of  the  man,  be  he  father,  husband,  or 
son.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Italy  are  seen  men  and  women  work- 
ing together  in  the  fields.  The  same  is  the  case  whether  a  man  be 
a  shoemaker,  a  ropemaker,  or  what  not.  In  the  upper  classes  of 
Europe,  in  .science,  commerce,  literature,  or  politics,  the  woman, 
mother,  daughter,  wife,  or  sister,  is  the  inspirer  and  associate  of 
the  man.  A  woman  governs  Holland,  and  in  England,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Germany  the  sovereign  is  accompanied  on  great  state 
occasions  by  his  consort.  F'ar  different  is  Argentina  thus  described 
by  this  writer : 

"The  case  is  different  in  Argentina.  A  sort  of  reciprocal  fear 
seems  to  raise  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  men  and  the 
women.  Whether  at  home,  in  the  street,  at  banquets  and  public 
promenades,  in  the  theaters  or  schools,  the  two  sexes,  as  if  by  a 
tacit  understanding,  keep  each  other  at  a  respectful  distance.  What 
most  strikes  the  foreigner  who  walks  in  Buenos  Aires,  whether 
he  traverse  the  narrow  streets  where  the  traffic  of  foot  passengers 
is  more  crowded  than  in  either  London  or  Paris,  or  saunter  through 
the  broad  avenues  where  tram-cars,  carriages,  automobiles  pass 
and  repass  each  other,  is  the  absence  of  women.  .  .  .  She  acts, 
not  as  an  associate  of  the  man,  but  as  a  rival,  and  in  the  same 
house  we  find  an  antagonism  existing  between  husband  and  wife, 
mother  and  son." 

The  social  reformers  of  Argentina  are  beginning  to  think  that 
women  are  being  too  highly  educated.  They  do  not  make  them- 
selves necessary  to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  men.  They 
neglect  children  and  hou.sehold  duties.  The  feminist  movement 
in  Argentina  has  therefore  taken  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  At  Buenos  Aires  an  institution  has 
been  founded  by  the  new  feminists  called  Escuela  de  lloqar, 
"The  School  of  the  Hearth,"  in  which  are  taught  all  the  arts  that 


make  the  home  wliat  it  should  be.  Sewing,  and  the  whole  circle 
of  domestic  economy,  including  the  care  of  children,  are  comprized 
in  the  curriculum.  This  movement,  in  opposition  to  the  excessive 
ambition  which  women  in  Argentina  have  shown  for  proficiency  in 
the  arts  of  men,  will  doubtless  result,  says  this  writer,  in  "the  re- 
establishment  of  those  feminine  arts"  which  alone  can  render  the 
woman  a  welcome  and  fit  partner  and  associate  of  the  man. — 
Translation  made  for  Thk  Litkk.akv  Digest. 


SERVIA'S  FURY  AND  THE  CAUSE  OF  IT 

"  I  ''HE  significance  of  Servia  as  a  factor  in  the  pre.sent  Balkan 
-»-  imbroglio  seems  to  be  somewhat  underrated  or  misunder- 
stood by  the  general  press.  And  indeed  at  first  sight  nothing 
seems  so  inexplicable  as  the  excitement  and  indignation  which 
Austria's  seizure  of  the  two  Turkish  provinces  occasioned  at  Bel- 
grade. Crown  Prince  George  of  Servia  is  said  to  have  e.xclaimed 
that  he  was  willing  to  die  in  opposing  Austria's  designs,  and  Peter 


Francis   Joseph — "I  don't  like  to  hurt  these  peppery  little 
fellows,  but  they  really  must  behave." 

— A  m  sterda  m  nier. 

I.  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  loyalty  of  his  people  because  he 
seemed  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  action  of  Francis  Joseph.  In 
like  measure  was  Montenegro  thrown  into  agitation.  A  writer  in 
Le  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris)  casts  the  clearest  light  on  this  aspect 
of  the  Balkan  question.  As  the  Slavs  long  for  a  territoiy  where 
they  may  establish  Pan-Slavism,  as  the  Germans  desire  a  Pan- 
Germanism,  the  Moslems  a  Pan-Islamism,  and  the  Magyars  a  Pan- 
Magyarism,  so  do  the  Serbs  aspire  after  a  state  of  things  where 
Servia  shall  be  an  empire  of  Pan-Serbism.  When  Austria  annexed 
the  two  Balkan  provinces  which  were  under  the  suzerainty  of  Tur- 
key she  put  off  indefinitely  the  day  of  Servian  reunion.  The  blow 
was  felt  in  Servia  and  Montenegro  simply  because  the  majority  of 
the  population  in  these  two  provinces  are  of  Servian  nationality. 
The  figures  are  given  by  the  journal  named  as  follows  : 

"  In  .Servia  the  population  amounts  to  about  7,500,000,  of  which 
2,332,000  are  Serbs  ;  (>o,ooo  Rumanians;  50,000  Bohemians  ;  8,000 
Germans;  600  Hebrews;  2,000  Hungarians,  and  the  balance  of 
divers  nationalities.  Thus  the  Serbs  comprize  90  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  Montenegro  the  whole  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  12,000  Albanians,  is  entirely  Serb,  and  numl)ers  250,000 
souls.  In  Bosnia-Herzegovina  an  immense  majority  of  the  people 
are  of  pure  Servian  blood.  Mr.  De  Kallay,  the  eminent  adminis- 
trator of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  declares  tint  'in  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, under  three  religious  names,  there  is  but  one  people, 
the  .Serbs.'  In  the  whole  extent  of  these  provinces  there  are  num- 
bered 1,600,000  souls.  The  Servian  language  is  universally  spoken 
in  these  two  States.  Even  in  Dalmatia  and  in  a  part  of  Croatia  a 
dialect  of  this  tongue  is  current. 

"Thus  the  .Serbs  have  been  directly  touched  to  the  quick  by  the 
political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula." 
—  Translation  made  for  Thk  Literakv  Digest. 
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NUTS  AS  FOOD 

THE  death  of  a  prominent  Southern  judge  last  week  from  eat- 
ing too  many  peanuts  brings  up  sharply  the  question  of  the 
value  or  harm  of  nuts  as  food.  Some  advisers  make  remarkable 
claims  for  the  nut  diet,  while  others  warn  us  tliat  nuts  are  indigesti- 
ble. We  find  the  whole  subject  treated  in  an  informing  and  illumi- 
nating way  by  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  who  holds  the  chair  of  nutrition 
in  the  Iniversity  of  California,  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  332  of 
the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
Profes.sor  Jaffa  believes  that  the  time  when  nuts  were  considered 
as  a  lu.xun.-,  or  as  something  to  V)e  eaten  at  odd  times,  is  rapidly 
passing  away.     He  says  : 

**  In  earlier  days  the  native  hickories,  butternuts,  walnuts,  chest- 
nuts, pecaiis.  and  many  other  nuts  found  in  the  I'nited  States  were 
to  be  had  in  country  regions  for  the  gathering  and  were  of  no  com- 
mercial importance.  .  .  .  In  general,  conditions  have  changed  and 
our  principal  native  nuts  are  now  staple  market  commodities  and 
bring  gix>d  prices.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  changes  in  market 
conditions,  and  to  the  growing  of  foreign  nuts  in  quantity  in  this 
country,  the  price  of  the  imported  nuts  has  dropt  so  that  they  are 
well  within  the  reach  of  the  majority 

"  The  increased  demand  for  nuts  is  due  in  the  main  to  two  causes, 
namely,  a  better  appreciation  of  their  appetizing  qualities  and  the 
numerous  ways  in  which  they  form  a  palatable  addition  to  the  diet 
of  the  average  family,  and,  secondly,  to  their  use  by  tlie  vegetarians 
and  persons  of  similar  belief— a  group  small  in  proportion  to  the 
total  population,  but  still  fairly  large  numerically — who  use  nuts, 
and  more  particularly  the  peanut,  as  a  substitute  for  meat  and 
other  nitrogenous  and  fatty  foods. 

"Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  journals  devoted  to  cookery 
and  other  branches  of  home  economics  and  of  the  various  books 
which  are  published  on  the  subject  will  show  the  fairly  general  use 
of  nuts  for  making  soups,  for  stuffing  poultry,  for  nut-butters,  nut 
salads,  cakes,  salted  nuts,  and  other  dishes,  and  indeed  several 
volumes  devoted  exclusively  to  nut-cookery  have  been  published. 

"  Many  special  nut  foods,  such  as  malted  nuts,  meat  substitutes, 
etc.,  have  been  devised  and  extensively  advertised  by  the  manu- 
facturers for  general  use  in  the  diet  and  for  the  special  needs  of 
vegetarians  and  fruitarians.  It  issaidthatsomeofthe.se  American 
nut  products  contain  soy  beans,  but  apparently  the  peanut  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  their  composition." 

The  edible  part  of  nuts  is  generallj',  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
a  highly  concentrated  food,  containing  little  water  and  no  fat. 
The  quantity  of  starch  is  also  small,  and  the  mineral  matter  rela- 
tively large.  Nuts  have  a  reputation  for  indigestibility,  but  it  is 
probable,  we  are  told, that  much  of  this  is  due  to  insufficient  mas- 
tication and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  eaten  when  not  needed, 
as  after  a  hearty  meal  or  late  at  night.     We  read : 

"  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  thorough 
mastication  of  nuts.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  results  obtained 
with  one  of  the  subjects  at  the  California  station,  a  man  at  mode- 
rately active  work,  who  ate  largely  of  nuts  but  did  not  properly 
masticate  his  food.  The  coefificients  of  digestibility  of  the  food 
were  far  lower  than  for  other  subjects  who  chewed  their  food 
thoroughly.  The  experiment  with  fruit  and  nut  diets  in  general 
indicate  that  nut  protein  is  as  easily,  even  if  not  quite  so  completely, 
digested  as  protein  from  bread  and  milk 

"Nuts  may  be  readily  used  as  staple  articles  of  diet,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  salads  and  in  soups,  as  a  stuffing  for  poultry,  in  the 
making  of  desserts,  and  in  many  other  ways  Wild  turkey  stuffed 
with  pecan  nuts  is  a  dish  popular  with  old  Virginia  cooks,  just  as 
goose  stuffed  with  chestnuts  is  prized  in  Germany.  Salted  nuts 
and  nuts  crystallized  in  sugar  are  very  common  accompaniments 
of  other  foods.  In  general,  the  nuts  rich  in  protein  and  fat  shouM 
be  used  in  combination  with  carbohydrate  foods,  as  bread,  f:  uit, 
green  vegetables,  etc.,  while  such  nuts  as  the  chestnut,  which  do 
not  contain  much  protein  or  fat,  but  are  rich  in  carbohydrates, 
may  be  properly  combined  with  meats,  milk  and  cream,  eggs,  and 
other  foods  containing  protein  and  fat. 

"  Since  nuts  are  relished  by  most  persons,  are  nutritious,  and 
may  be  readily  used  by  themselves  and  in  various  palatable  com- 


binations as  an  integral  part  of  the  diet,  they  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  menu.  Those  who,  for  any  reason,  wish  to  live  on 
vegetable  foods  and  dairy  products  or  any  form  of  vegetarian  or 
fruitarian  diet  will  almost  inevitably  look  to  nuts,  particularly  such 
as  the  peanut,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  total  nutritive 
material.  A  fruit  and  nut  diet  may  be  arranged  to  furnish  suffi- 
cient protein,  mainly  from  nuts,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
body,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  well-informed  physiologists 
seems  to  be  that  such  a  diet  is  not  generally  advisable  nor  to  be 
recommended  for  the  majority  of  mankind  in  place  of  the  more 
usual  mixt  diet.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  numerous  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  protein  from  a  mixt  diet  has  a 
higher  coefficient  of  digestibility  than  nut  protein,  which  indicates 
that  the  protein  of  nuts  is  the  le.ss  economically  utilized  by  the 
body.  The  argument  which  is  so  often  advanced  that  primitive 
man  lived  on  nuts  and  fruits  exclusively  and  hence  his  descendants- 
should  do  so  is  not  generally  accepted." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  enumerate  and  describe  the  various  types- 
of  prepared  nut  foods  that  have  been  put  on  the  market  in  recent 
years.  These  include  "  nut  butters,"  made  from  finely  ground  nuts, 
with  or  without  water,  oil,  and  salt;  nut  pastes,  containing  sugar 
and  used  by  confectioners;  nut  preserves,  sucli  as  tiie  well-known 
^/fl^/ chestnuts  ;  nut  flours  and  meals,  especially  almond  meal, 
which  has  long  been  in  use,  and  chestnut  flour,  which  is  a  common 
article  of  diet  in  parts  of  Italy ;  nut  candies,  which  are  familiar  to 
all ;  and  "nut  coffees."     Summing  up,  Professor  Jaffa  says  : 

"It  may  be  said  that  nuts  are  a  very  concentrated  food,  even 
more  so  than  cheese,  but  when  rationally  used  tliey  are  well  assimi- 
lated and  may  form  a  part  of  a  well-balanced  diet.  .  .  .  For  most 
families  it  is  undoubtedly  wiser  to  use  nuts  as  part  of  the  regular 
diet  than  as  a  condiment  or  supplement  to  an  otherwise  hearty 
meal. 

"Vegetarians  and  others  who  use  nuts  in  place  of  meat  should 
not  depend  upon  them  as  the  main  food  supply,  but  should  supple- 
ment them  with  more  bulky  foods  with  a  low  content  of  protein 
and  fat.  As  a  whole,  nuts  may  be  classed  among  the  staple  foods 
and  not  simply  as  food  accessories.  At  usual  prices,  nuts  are 
reasonable  sources  of  protein  and  energy.  Peanuts  supply  protein 
and  energy  very  cheaply,  even  compared  with  such  staple  foods 
as  bread  and  beans.  There  are  a  number  of  nut  foods  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  the 
standpoint  of  food  value  or  economy  in  their  use  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  nuts  and  home-made  nut  products,  especially  by  healthy 
persons  who  are  willing  to  masticate  their  food  thoroughly  and  to 
use  nuts  in  reasonable  combinations.  Unless  something  has  been 
added,  the  nutritive  materials  in  such  special  preparations  can  not 
be  greater  than  the  nuts  from  which  they  are  made,  tho  in  the 
mechanical  condition  or  in  some  other  way  the  foods  may  be  better 
fitted  for  ready  assimilation.  Furthermore,  nut  butters  and  simi- 
lar foods  give  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  diet,  and  they  are  relished 
by  many  who  would  not  care  for  the  unprepared  nuts." 


HOW  BABIES  HATE  LIGHT— The  attitude  of  the  baby  toward 
light,  says  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  in  The  Success  Magazine  (New 
York,  November),  is  widely  different  from  ours.     He  goes  on  : 

"Light  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  attractive  things  in 
the  world  to  us  ;  and  the  brighter,  the  better.  Witness  the  glitter 
of  the  gin  palace  and  the  blaze  of  Coney  Island.  But  to  a  poor 
blinking  tot  of  a  baby  it  is  as  dazzling  and  irritating  as  it  is  grate- 
ful to  us.  His  chief  objection  to  the  new  world  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  if  he  could  put  it  in  words,  would  be,  'It's  so  beastly 
light.'  He  is  born  a  caveman  in  more  senses  than  one.  While  the 
rooms  which  he  occupies  should  get  plenty  of  sunshine,  this  should 
never  be  allowed  to  shine  directly  into  his  eyes  or  full  upon  his 
face.  He  has  neither  pigment  in  his  tender  skin  nor  hair  on  the 
top  of  his  pink  little  head  to  protect  him  against  the  light-rays  ; 
and  it  is  little  short  of  'cruelty  to  animals  '  to  lay  an  unfortunate 
baby  on  his  back  in  a  trough-like  perambulator  or  baby-buggy, 
so  deep  and  well  padded  that  he  can  not  even  squirm  ;  to  load  him 
down  with  clothing  and  wraps,  or  even  actually  strap  him  down,  so 
that  he  can  lift  neither  hand  nor  foot ;  and  then  to  wheel  him  about 
for  hours  with  his  little  face  turned  up  to  the  full  glare  of  the  light 
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and  even  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  is 
where  the  foundation  of  many  a  case  of  head 
ache,  of  irritable  nerves,  of  fretfulness — witli 
its  accompanying  indigestion  and  sleepless 
ness — is  laid.  Look  at  the  faces  of  these  poor 
little  human  cocoons  and  you  will  see,  three 
times  out  of  five,  that  while  they  are  bravelx 
trying  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  to  accept  it 
good-humoredly,  their  tiny  countenances  art- 
wrinkled  into  one  universal  frown  of  perple.x- 
ity  and  protest.  Hy  all  means  get  the  baby 
into  the  open  air,  day  and  night,  but  see  to  it 
that  his  eyes  are  protected  from  the  direct 
glare  either  by  hood  or  sunshade  or  by  turn- 
ing his  back  to  it." 


TO  GLUE  ON  HORSESHOES 

No  one  who  has  seen  a  horse  shod  has 
probably  failed  to  be  struck  with  the 
crudeness  and  prol)able  painfulness  of  tlie 
operation.  Is  there  no  way  to  protect  a 
horse's  foot  except  to  nail  a  piece  of  iron  di- 
rectly to  the  hoof  ?  Some  reformers  think 
that  there  is  another  way,  and  they  are  trying 
to  introduce  a  shoe  of  leather,  cemented  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hoof.  Some  of  these  sug- 
gestions are  discust  by  Francis  Marre,  in  a 
contribution  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  5). 
Says  Mr.  Marre : 

"The  problem  of  avoiding  the  wear  on  the 
hoofs  of  domestic  animals  of  the  horse  fam- 
ily, in  conditions  under  which  their  services 
are  ordinarily  utilized,  has  been  hitherto 
solved  by  shoeing;  but  as  practised  at  present 
this  process  can  not  be  considered  excellent. 
It  is  inconvenient  for  the  organ  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  protect,  and  it  is  also  barbarous. 

"Shoeing  necessitates  serious  precautions 
against  bruising  or  wounding  the  horse's  foot. 
Even  when  well  done  it  includes  operations  that,  in  the  long  run, 
injuriously  affect  the  structure  and  normal  growth  of  the  hoof, 
which  is  evidently  not  intended  to  be  pierced  with  nails  or  to  un- 
dergo repeated  contact  with  red-hot  iron.  These  processes  .  .  . 
often  make  the  hoof  fragile  and  brittle. 

"Again  .  .  .  tho  the  operation  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
source  of  great  suffering  when  properly  done,  it  is  still  a  painful 
one.  This  latter  consideration  is  one  of  those  that  Mr.  Laurence 
Schwab,  of  New  York,  regards  as  arguing  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
his  method  for  replacing  the  piece  of  nailed  iron  by  a  real  shoe. 
The  iron  shoe  solidly  nailed  to  tlie  horse's  foot  was  an  advance 
over  processes  less  painful  for  the  horse,  but  more  complicated  and 
less  stable.  From  the  point  of  view  of  stability  it  presents,  for 
the  driver  or  rider,  the  maximum  of  surety  from  all  standpoints 
and  on  all  kinds  of  roads.  Before  it,  recourse  was  had,  to  avoitl 
wearing  the  hoof,  to  iron  shoes  attached  by  other  methods.  The 
Roman  shoe  was  formed  of  a  full  plate  of  metal  with  a  turned-up 
front  from  which  proceeded  a  sort  of  handle  bearing  upon  the  front 
of  the  hoof.  The  rear  part  of  the  shoe,  which  was  slightly  raised, 
followed  the  shapepf  the  foot.  I  tended  at  the  middle  of  the  back 
edge,  in  a  buckle  to  which  a  strap  was  fastened.  The  handle, 
buckle,  and  strap  evidently  served  to  fasten  the  shoe  to  the  horse's 
foot. 

"The  Roman  horsemen  must  have  rapidly  acquired  great 
skill  in  putting  on  the.se  shoes,  but  stoppages  and  accidents 
of  all  sorts  were  much  more  to  be  feared  than  with  a  method 
of  fastening  the  shoe  to  the  hoof  itself  and  doing  away  with 
buckles  and  straps,  which  are  always  liable  to  be  displaced  or 
l)roken 

The  siioe  invented  by  Mr.  .Schwab  .  ,  .  has  for  its  object  the 
doing  away  with  the  brutal  driving  of  nails  into  the  hoof  and  the 
contact  of  red-hot  iron.  Nevertheless,  it  adheres  directly  to  the 
base  of  the  hoof,  for  such  adherence  seems  to  be  indispensable. 
Shoeing  by  means  of  nails  was  adopted  to  obtain  just  this  advan- 
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Whose  invention  niukes  the  report  of  a  rifle 
inaiKiible  I50  feet  away. 


t.ige  and  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a 
less  firm  method  of  fastening.  Adherence  is 
obtained  in  the  Schwab  process  by  a  mixture 
of  gutta-percha  and  asphalt,  which  unites 
intimately,  quickly,  and  firmly  the  base  of 
the  hoof  to  the  shoe.  This  sort  of  quick- 
setting  cement  gives  a  perfect  and  non- 
resistant  contact. 

"As  to  the  shoe  itself  ...  it  is  of  leather, 
but  may  be  made,  according  to  circumstances, 
more  or  less  thick,  simple,  double,  or  reen- 
forced.  depending  on  the  kind  of  horse  and 
the  nature  of  the  services  demanded.  It 
would  seem  easy  to  adapt  to  the  leather  shoe 
outer  nails  which  shall  prevent  the  animal's 
slipping  on  the  ice,  in  ca.ses  where  this 
sjx'cial  form  of  shoeing  appears  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

"  The  adherent  shoe  proposed  by  Mr. 
.Schwab  has  been  experimented  upon  pub- 
licly, and  the  results  are  very  encouraging. 
Other  inventors,  in  particular  in  our  own 
country  [France],  are  studying  processes 
for  repricing  the  nailed  shoe  for  domestic 
animals,  but  hitherto  tk«  precise  way  in 
which  they  are  working  has  not  been  made 
known. 

"In  fact,  in  all  the  operations  performed 
with  a  view  to  prevention  of  wear  of  the 
hoof — that  is  to  say,  the  horny  envelop  of 
tiie  third  phalange  of  the  only  toe  of  the 
horse's  foot — we  must  take  care  not  to  wound 
the  foot  itself. 

"It  is  thus  legitimate  to  seek  a  substitute 
for  the  iron  shoe.  But  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  adherence  of  the  protective  layer 
sliould  be  excellent,  and  that  the  protective 
substance  should  not  interfere  with  the 
horse's  gait  either  by  its  weight  or  its  size. 
The  experiments  due  to  Mr.  Schwab's  initi- 
ative are  perhaps  too  limited  to  solve  the 
problem  definitely,  but  it  is  worth  while  call- 
ing to  it  the  attention  of  those  likely  to  be 
interested."— 7>v/;/.v/<///V;//  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


THE  MAXIM  NOISELESS  RIFLE— A  test,  made  August  -4  at 
the  Springfield  Armory,  of  tlie  noiseless  rifle  invented  by  Hudson 
Maxim,  is  dcscrilicd  in  Machinery  (New  York,  November).  Says 
this  paper : 

"The  test  demonstrated  that  the  report  of  a  service  army  rifle 
was  so  reduced  by  the  device  as  to  be  inaudible  at  a  distance  of 
150  feet  from  the  person  firing.  The  invention  is  of  a  nature  simi- 
lar to  the  muftler  of  a  gas-engine.  Its  essential  parts  are  a  valve 
that  closes  the  bore  of  the  gun  immediately  after  the  projectile  has 
passed  tlie  valve.  This  closure  of  the  valve  prevents  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  gases,  the  gases  being  emitted  slowly.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  characteristic  report  of  a  ritie  is  reduced  three- 
fourths  in  loudne.ss,  it  being  judged  by  the  officials  who  were  pres- 
ent that  the  efticiency  of  the  apparatus  was  about  7^  per  cent.  In 
tlie  report  of  the  test  it  is  stated  that  upon  firing,  the  report  was 
like  the  snapping  of  one's  fingers  accompanied  by  a  slight  hissing 
as  the  gases  escaped.  The  sound  of  the  hammer  striking  the  firing- 
l)in  was  much  sharper  than  the  report  of  the  piece.  The  invention 
appears  to  be  entirely  practicable  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  work 
a  revolution  in  warfare.  The  firing-line  of  an  army  equipped  with 
noiseless  and  smokeless  rifles  will  be  very  hard  to  locate,  as  there 
will  be  neither  noise  nor  smoke  to  guide  the  observer  as  to  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  A  dangerous  feature  of  the  new  weapon  is 
til.:*  It  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  cowardly  assassin.  With  a 
noiseless  gun  it  will  be  po.ssible  to  shoot  down  a  man  in  the  street 
without  alarming  the  police.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  game  gun 
the  new  rifle  will  be  highly  prized,  it  being  possible  with  it  to  shoot 
an  animal  without  scaring  the  remainder  of  the  herd  ;  but  even  that 
has  its  drawback,  as  it  will  tend  \o  make  the  busine.ss  of  pot 
Imnting  successful." 
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THE  PREHISTORIC  LAKE-DWELLERS 

OOME  of  the  most  recent  investigations  of  these  people,  who 
»^  attained  a  respectable  degree  of  civilization  in  Switzerland 
before  the  dawn  of  history  and  then  disappeared,  leaving  no  records 
but  the  charred  stumps  of  the  piles  on  which  their  lake-dwellings 
were  built  anil  the  broken  remains  of  weapons  and  domestic  imple- 
ments preserved  in  the  mud  below,  are  summarized  in  the  Kei'uc 
^cientijique  {V-Axxs,  September  26).  Says  this  paper,  speaking  first 
of  the  epoch-making  discoveries  in  prehistoric  archeology  made 
about  sixty  years  ago  : 

"When  these  memorable  discoveries  .  .  .  were  published,  the 
most  incredulous  had  to  own  themselves  convinced  that  man  had 
appeared  on  the  earth  at  an  epoch  much  earlier  than  had  been  sup- 
posed ;  it  was  proved  that  he  had  been  the  witness  of  the  last  of 
the  great  phenomena  to  which  tiie  earth  owes  its  present  configura- 
tion, and  that  he  had  been  a  contemporary  of  the  almost  fabulous 
animals  of  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  such  as  the  KlepJias 
Priniigetiiits^  the  Rhinoceros  iic/torrJiiniis,  and  the  Hippopotaiiius 
major.  Prehistoric  archeology  thereafter  acquired  a  capital  im- 
portance ;  investigations  were  undertaken  on  all  sides,  and  there 
were  soon  evidences  sufficient  to  establish  a  chronology  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  altho  the  remains  of  primitive  industry,  discovered  in 
geologic  strata,  have  revealed  to  us  only  in  part  the  customs  of  our 
ancestors. 

"The  most  remarkable  specimens  of  ancient  human  industry 
have  been  furnished  by  lake-bottoms,  chiefly  those  of  Switzerland, 
where  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  looking  for  them,  if  chance 
had  not  revealed  them. 

"  In  1S53,  the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  being  very  low  because 
of  a  severe  winter  which  lessened  the  usual  flow  from  the  glaciers* 
the  inhabitants  of  Ober  Meilen,  one  of  the  villages  on  the  east 
shore,  discovered  in  the  mud  the  ends  of  wooden  piles  and  utensils 
of  stone,  horn,  and  bronze,  the  result  of  human  labor. 

"  Dr.  Keller,  to  whom  these  were  referred,  coi.cluded,  after  a 
very  close  study  of  the  objects,  tliat  the  piles  had  once  served  as 
supports  for  a  platform  on  which  had  been  built  houses  that,  after 
long  habitation,  had  finally  been  destroyed  by  fire 

"  Following  this  sensational  discovery,  investigations  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  Alpine  region,  and  there  were  exhumed  a 
considerable  quantity  of  prehistoric  utensils  from  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  lacustrine  stations  scattered  over  forty-five  lakes  or 
bogs.  We  may  thus  reconstruct,  on  their  larger  lines,  the  customs 
of  the  lake-dwellers,  without  being  able  to  get  at  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  the  date  of  their  existence,  even  approximately. 

"  Do  we  know  how  many  thousands  of  years  ago  they  lived?  G. 
de  Mortellet,  basing  his  conclusions  en  the  duration  of  glacial  phe- 
nomena, fixes  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth  at  about  238,000 
years  ago.  Without  discussing  the  exactness  of  this  approxima- 
tion, we  may  admit  with  certainty  that  a  long  series  of  centuries 
elapsed  between  this  appearance  and  the  existence  of  the  lake- 
dwellers  of  the  stone  age,  and  that  a  lapse  of  time  equally  consid- 
erable separated  these  primitive  peoples  from  their  successors  of 
the  bronze  age,  but  we  are  able  to  make  only  very  vague  hypotheses 
without  any  exact  evaluation  of  time." 

The  lake-dwellers  have  been  thought  to  be  immigrants  who 
entered  Europe  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  and  thence  followed  up  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries. 
Their  habitations  show  quite  an  advanced  degree  of  civilization. 
Besides  the  remains  of  the  piles  and  platforms  on  which  their 
houses  were  built,  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  h  :'uses  were  discovered 
at  Schussenried  in  1876.  This  was  about  30  by  20  feet,  with  a 
partition  dividing  it  into  two  rooms.  The  door  was  about  3  feet 
wide  and  near  it  were  the  remains  of  a  fireplace.  The  lake-villages 
sometimes  cover  a  square  mile  or  more  ;  they  were  joined  to  the 
shore,  300  to  Ooo  feet  distant,  by  a  passageway  4  to  10  feet  wide. 
The  remains  found  in  these  villages  indicate  that  the  inhabitants, 
even  in  the  stone  age,  understood  how  to  weave  linen,  make  bread, 
utilize  domestic  animals  in  agriculture,  use  all  sorts  of  tools,  such 
as  stone  axes  and  saws,  rope,  bone  needles,  pestles,  picks,  etc. 
Pottery  was  made  on  a  vast  scale  and  was  sometimes  decorated. 
The  age  of  bronze  added  a  great  number  of  new  arms  and  instru- 


ments— beautiful  swords,  lances,  knives,  razors,  .scissors,  etc., 
also  jewelry  such  as  bracelets,  pins,  pendants,  and  mirrors.  The 
religious  rites  practised  by  these  people  may  even  be  inferred,  in 
some  degree,  from  objects  found  in  the  lakes.  They  seem  to  have 
worshiped  the  bull,  as  a  symbol  of  physical  force.  According  to 
Professor  Virchow,  the  skulls  found  in  the  lake-villages  indicate 
that  the  lake-dwellers  rose  continually  in  the  scale  of  intelligence 
until,  in  the  bronze  age,  they  were  mingled  with  a  new  immigrant 
race  which  finally  absorbed  them  entirely. —  Translation  made  for 
liiK  Ijtkkary  Digest. 


POISONOUS  MOTOR  GASES 

'  I  ^HAT  the  gases  from  the  exhaust  of  an  automobile  are  often 
-*-  vile  of  odor  we  all  know  too  well.  We  are  assured  by  a 
writer  in  T/te  British  Medical  Journal  (I^ondon,  October  24)  that 
they  are  also  poisonous,  and  he  gives  good  reason  for  this  opinion. 
The  injurious  character  of  smoke  and  fumes  from  an  ill-caredfor 
exhaust  are  recognized  publicly  in  I'aris,  the  writer  says,  where 


A   NEW    DEVICE    TO   PREVENT  SMOKE    IN   A   GARAGE. 

A  pipe  fitted  to  the  exhaust  of  a  car  carries  the  smoke  out  of  the 
building  into  the  open  air.  It  is  in  use  in  the  garage  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  France. 

their  absence,  due  to  police  prohibition,  is  quite  noticeable.  The 
London  police,  on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  indifferent  to  them. 
Here  in  New  York,  apparently,  they  are  regarded  as  objectionable 
in  Central  Park,  but  quite  the  proper  thing  on  a  crowded  street. 
The  nuisance  is  on  the  increase  in  London,  the  writer  thinks,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  also  getting  more  common  on  this  side 
of  the  water.     We  read  : 

"Not  only  is  the  smell  very  disagreeable,  but  there  are  good 
grounds  for  saying  that  the  fumes  are  injurious  to  health.  The 
smell  is  probably  due  to  methane  and  acetylene,  products  of  the 
imperfect  combustion  of  vaporized  petrol,  but  under  such  condi- 
tions a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  monoxid  is  produced.  A 
good  many  cases  of  serious  illness  due  to  the  inhalation  of  the 
fumes  of  burning  petrol  have  been  recorded  in  the  medical  journals 
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during  the  last  few  years.  Most  of  these  have  been  instances  of 
acute  poisoning  occurring  in  men  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
a  confined  space  where  a  motor  was  running.  In  these  cases  some 
of  the  symptoms  may  have  been  due  to  metiiane  or  acetylene,  and 
it  has  been  contended  that,  altho  carbon  nionoxid  is  a  highly  poi- 
sonous gas,  yet  in  the  open  air  it  must  be  so  rapidly  diluted  that  it 
could  produce  no  ill  effects.  This  theory,  however,  minimizes  the 
poisonous  effect  of  this  invisible  odorless  gas.  In  a  submarine  a 
leaky  exhaust-valve  from  the  petrol-engines  is  deadly,  and  the  air 
all  through  the  submarine  may  be  rendered  dangerous  by  carbon- 
monoxid  gas,  altho  the  air-feed  of  the  engines  takes  a  volume  of 
fresh  air  through  the  hatch  equivalent  to  the  whole  air  space  of 
the  submarine  every  minute.  This  gives  an  idea  of  how  poisonous 
the  exhaust  gases  are.  In  one  instance  two  crews  were  successively 
•disabled  within  a  few  hours,  and  several  cases  of  poisoning  in  the 
open  air  have  occurred  through  fumes  from  the  exhaust-pipe  of  a 
submarine  (during  the  charging  of  the  accumulators)  getting  into 
another  submarine  moored  alongside,  or  into  the  cabins  of  the 
parent  ship.  In  one  case  a  man  dropt  suddenly  in  a  cabin  of 
which  a  porthole  was  open  a  few  yards  from  a  submarine.  For- 
tunately someone  heard  him  drop,  and  the  doctor  knew  at  once 


liKGONIAS   GROWN    UNUEK    LIGHT  OK    DIFFERENT   COLORS. 

what  had  happened.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprizing  to  be  told  tiiat 
policemen  on  duty  regulating  the  traffic  at  crossings  where  many 
motor  vehicles  pass  have  complained  of  illness." 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxid,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  tell  us,  are  headache,  neuralgic  pains,  cramps, 
and  numbness  in  the  limbs,  breathlessness  on  slight  exertion, 
anemia,  and  loss  of  flesh.  Such  symptoms  may  be  observed  in 
persons  working  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  warmed  by  slow-com- 
bustion stoves  or  badly  constructed  gas  fires,  or  in  attendants  at 
gas-work  retorts  ;  but  Sir  William  Gowers  reports  similar  symptoms 
ill  an  officer  engaged  in  testing  petrol-engines.     To  quote  further: 

"The  risk  therefore  is  one  which  can  not  be  altogether  ignored, 
and  as  its  exclusion  would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  pre- 
venting noxious  odors  in  the  streets,  there  are  good  grounds  for 
asking  the  police  authorities  to  act.  It  may  be  added  that  they 
could  do  so  with  eventual  advantage  to  motorists  themselves. 
Professor  Hopkin.son  has  proved  that  when  an  engine  is  working 
at  its  best  efficiency  it  discharges  no  carbon  monoxid,  or  practically 
none.  In  fact,  as  the  carbon  monoxid  rises  the  efficiency  curve 
falls,  the  gas  being  evidence  of  imperfect  comljustion.  With  an 
engine  in  bad  adjustment  carbon  monoxid  may  be  present  to  the 
extent  of  lo  per  ceat.  of  the  exhaust  gases,  water  vapor  being  left 
out  of  the  calculation,  whereas  with  proper  adjustment  petrol  can 
be  burnt  in  a  motor-engine  without  the  slightest  trace  of  carbon 
monoxid  occurring  in  the  exhaust." 


EFFECT  OF  COLORED  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS 

"  I  ^HE  various  effects  of  light  of  different  colors  on  the  growth 
-*■  of  plants  or  of  animals,  their  curative  action  in  disease,  etc., 
have  been  favorite  subjects  for  experiment.  Most  experimenters 
have  used  colored  glass,  in  which  case  the  tints  are  obtained  by 
subtraction  from  white  light.  The  blue  rays,  for  instance,  obtained 
by  passing  ordinary  light  through  blue  glass,  result  from  the  fact 
that  the  glass  absorbs  all  the  other  rays  except  the  blue  ;  there  is 
no  property  in  these  blue  rays  that  they  did  not  possess  before 
they  passed  through  the  glass.  Hence  if  any  color  obtained  in  this 
way  stimulates  vegetation,  it  is  because  some  hindrance  due  to  the 
action  of  the  other  colors  has  been  removed.  The  latest  and  most 
interesting  experiments  along  this  line  are  reported  in  an  account 
contributed  by  Jacques  Boyer  to  La  A'ature  (Paris,  October  lo), 
of  some  recent  French  agricultural  experiments.     Says  Mr.  Boyer  : 

"We  recognize  nowadays  that  no  living  organism  is  responsible 
in  itself  alone  for  what  it  is;  neither  its  form  nor  its  properties 
result  only  from  its  own  activity,  but  are  explained  by  the  whole 
course  of  circumstances  under  which  it  has  developed  ;  in  a  word, 
the  state  of  an  organism  is  the  consequence  of  the  conflict  or 
reaction  between  its  own  interior  forces  and  the  exterior  forces  that 
continually  tend  to  modify  it;  it  is  at  the  same  time  and  by  its 
nature  a  function  of  its  condition  in  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  present  and  of  the  environment  in  which  its  growth  takes 
place.  One  of  the  great  aims  of  biology  is  to  study  this  environ- 
ment in  which  life  is  modeled  ;  to  distinguish  the  various  types  of 
activity  that  compose  it,  and  to  note  the  importance  and  proper 
function  of  each.  Amid  these  factors  of  evolution,  the  luminous 
radiations  must  doubtless  play  an  important  part,  and  their  study, 
which  has  not  yet  greatly  advanced,  will  one  day  furnish  informa- 
tion that  will  be  profitable  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practise 

"At  the  station  of  agricultural  climatology  at  Juvisy,  Mr.  Ca- 
mille  Flammarion,  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Loisel,  has  been  car- 
rying on  investigations,  begun  some  time  ago  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  George  Mathieu,  on  the  action  of  various  kinds  of  radiation 
on  plants. 

"Every  year  he  varies  the  subjects,  and  having  observed  sensi- 
tive-plants, begonias,  pansies,  and  strawberries,  he  has  now  ex- 
tended his  experiments  to  oaks,  ferns,  and  beans,  in  four  different 
houses  entirely  glazed  on  all  sides,  one  with  transparent  white 
glass,  one  with  red,  the  third  with  green,  and  the  fourth  with  blue. 
The  panes  are  almost  perfectly  monochromatic,  having  been  care- 
fully examined  with  the  spectroscope,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
find  violet  glass  in  commerce,  the  experimenters  have  selected  a 
blue  as  near  it  as  possilile. 

"The  four  greenhouses  are  situated  side  by  side  in  identical 
meteorologic  conditions  and  are  kept  automatically  at  the  same 
temperature. 

"The  observations  on  oaks  and  ferns  confirm,  in  a  general  way, 
the  results  already  obtained  ;  under  the  influence  of  red  light  vege- 
tai)les  grow  with  great  rapidity,  whereas  in  blue  they  scarcely  grow 
at  all.  Oaks  grown  in  red  light  acquire  a  iieight  four  times  as 
great  as  those  grown  in  green.  Toward  the  end  of  February,  1907, 
the  leaves  of  oaks  planted  on  March  6  preceding,  in  the  white  green- 
house, had  turned  completely  yellow  ;  only  a  few  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  the  red  greenhouse  had  turned  this  color,  and  those  in  the  green 
and  blue  houses  had  still  a  foliage  of  a  beautiful  green 

"On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Flammarion  and  Loisel  have  dis- 
covered several  new  facts  regarding  the  movement  of  albuminoids 
in  plants.  They  sowed  beans  in  pots  which  they  left  in  the  open 
air  until  they  sprouted,  after  which  they  distributed  (hem  in  equal 
numbers  among  the  various  greenhouses.  The  same  day  they  dug 
up  some  of  the  little  shoots  and  analyzed  them  as  as  follows  :  Total 
nitrogen,  4.5  per  cent.  ;  albuminoid  nitrogen,  0.276  per  cent. 

"A  month  afterward  they  dug  up  other  shoots,  then  completely 
developed,  with  the  following  results  : 

White.        Red         Gieeii.       Blue. 

Total  iiitroRen 5.11  6.of)  6.32  682 

Albuminoid 4-53  4-7<'  4  J^3  5  4i 

"These  numbers  force  us  to  conclude  that  under  all  the  colored 
glasses  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  increases  more  than  under  the 
white  glass,  and  that  this  increase  is  greater  when  the  radiations 
are  more  fitted  to  act  on  the  chlorophyl  function.     Besides,  the 
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production  of  beans  was  normal  in  the  wliite  and  red  liouses  (de- 
spite the  yellowing  of  the  leaves  in  the  latter)  and  slight  in  the 
green  and  blue." — Translation  made  for 'Ynv.  Literary  Du;kst. 


SIGNS  LIT  UP  BY  BORROWED  LIGHT 

Is  it  stealing  to  gatiior  up  other  people's  light  that  is  "lying 
around  loose  "  in  the  streets,  and  use  it  for  illuminating  a  sign  ? 
This  somewhat  abstruse  ethical  question  seems  to  be  involved  in 
an  ingenious  French  invention.  The  device  makes  use  of  pris- 
matic glass  and  reflecting-mirrors  in  such  a  way  as  to  gather  up 
the  diffused  light  from  general  street  illumination  by  night  or 
from  the  sky  by  day,  and  concentrate  it  upon  the  sign  to  which  at- 
tention is  to  be  called.  The  effect,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Bellet  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  October  lo),  is  startlingly  like  that  of 
a  sign  illuminated  by  electric  or  other  lamps.  Mr.  Beliefs  article 
is  entitled  "  Luminous  Signs  without  Sources  of  Light."     He  says  : 

"This  designation,  altho  somewhat  paradoxical,  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  reality  of  this  very  curious  and  original  invention ; 
.  .  .  the  fact  is  that  the  device,  invented  by  a  young  engineer, 
Mr.  Sage,  .  .  .  requires  the  use  of  no  special  source  of  light.  .  .  . 
Naturally,  however,  the  light  comes  from  somewhere.  It  consists 
solely  of  the  diffused  light  of  the  street,  which  is  captured  and 
gathered  together  by  the  apparatus — if  we  may  use  these  expres- 
sions. This  dit¥used  light  may  come  from  the  electric  lamps 
along  the  public  streets, 
from  the  brilliant  win- 
dows of  shops,  cr  it  may 
be  ordinary  daylight, 
even  at  the  end  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  dark  cor- 
ridor. In  such  a  pas- 
sage, where,  it  would 
seem,  there  is  no  dif- 
fused light  at  all,  the 
sign  becomes  luminous 
in  the  most  curious 
way ;  before  a  store  it 
produces  the  impression 
of  an  advertisement  il- 
luminated specially  by 
some  kind  of  lighting 
device.  ..... 

"These  signs  utilize 
not  only  the  reflection 
of  plane  or  curved  mir- 
rors, but  the  refraction 
of  prisms,  using  the 
prismatic  devices  that 
are  now  so  familiar,  in 
which  the  glass  captures 
the  light  and  sends  it 
toward  places  that  need 
it  specially.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  room  fitted  with  such  prisms  is  lighter  when  the  win- 
dow is  closed  than  when  it  is  open.  It  was  necessary,  of  course, 
to  study  out  many  combinations,  and  the  inventor  has  already  built 
and  put  into  service  all  sorts  of  devices,  corresponding  to  every 


of  one  large  letter,  placed  at  the  fifth  story  of  a  building,  in  a 
courtyard.  From  below  at  5  p.m.  this  appeared  precisely  like 
one  of  the   luminous   letters  with   which  we  are  familiar  in  large 

signs 

"Other  devices  are  constructed  differently,  l)ut  always  with  the 
same  happy  result.  .  .  .  Very  simple  forms  are  made  of  a  metal 
frame  in  which  are  set  three  parallel  sheets  of  glass,  one  in  front 
of  the  other.  In  front  is  the  sign  proper,  .  .  .  then  the  prism-glass, 
then  a  protective  sheet.  There  is  no  mirror,  but  the  prisms  are 
turned  toward  the  light,  so  that  they  receive  it  on  their  faces  and 
condense  it,  even  when  the  whole  device  is  hung  against  a  wall. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  of  course  cheap,  and  becomes  luminous  as 
soon  as  it  is  inclined  at  a  proper  angle  to  the  light.  .  .  .  For  dark 
corridors  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  similar  to  tho.se  just  de- 
scribed, but  the  prismatic  glass  gives  good  results  only  when  made 
up  of  little  pyramids  of  three  or  four  faces.  Behind  this  there  is  a 
mirror  in  place  of  the  usual  transparent  glass." — Translation  made 
/or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


VAkloUb    TYPES    OF  LAMPLESS  SIGNS. 


I.  Triangular  arrangement:  «,  Frame;  l>,  prisms;  c,  mirror;  d,  glass.— 2.  Inverse  arrange- 
ment.—3.  Double  sign. -4.  Another  arrangement  for  gathering  light  from  above. — 5.  Flat  sign 
with  prisms  at  d  and  transparent  glass  at  a. 


OUR  CRIMINAL  WASTEFULNESS— We  are  allowing  a  valu- 
able fuel,  in  the  shape  of  the  so-called  "waste"  ga.ses  from  blast- 
furnaces, to  escape  into  the  air,  while  our  coal  supplies  are 
being  rapidly  exhausted.  Says  77ie  T^lectrical  Review  (London, 
October  9),  in  an  editorial  on  the  subject : 

"As  a  nation  we  have  been  prodigal  of  our  fuel.  The  best  of 
it  has  gone  already.     There  is  little  now  left  at  shallow  depths, 

except  isolated  pillars 
that  will  some  day  pay 
for  removal,  and  that 
day  will  come  only  too 
soon  if  prices  go  up  as 
fast  as  they  have  done 
this  last  twenty  years. 
There  is  not  the  slight- 
est present  assurance 
that  when  our  coal  has 
gone  there  will  be  any 
substitute  for  it.  In 
face  of  all  this,  how  lit- 
tle do  our  big  coal- 
users  care  for  economy  ! 
.  .  .  Every  pound  of 
coal  or  coke  burned  in 
a  blast-furnace  evolves 
an  amount  of  combus- 
tible gas  that  will  pro- 
duce nearly  as  much 
power  in  gas-engines  as 
the  original  pound  of 
coal  would  produce  if 
burned  under  a  steam- 
boiler.  .  .  .  Yet  such  of 
this  gas  as  is  utilized  is 
burnt  under  boilers  to 
produce  steam  power, 
at  about  a  fifth  the  efficiency  that  it  will  give  in  gas-engines. 
We  build  coal-burning  power-stations  within  a  stone's  cast  of 
blast-furnaces  waving  fiery  flags  of  flame  into  the  sky,  and  our 
engine-shops  complain  of  slackness  of  trade  in  face  of  the  thirty 


need  that  can  be  filled  by  a  sign,  either  by  day  or  by  night firms  building  large  gas-engines  in  Germany  for  utilizing  blast- 


"Take,  for  instance,  a  sign  intended  for  the  front  of  a  store, 
which  is  to  utilize  the  light  of  the  street  at  about  the  height  of  the 
sign  itself.  The  arrangement  will  have  a  triangular  section,  being 
formed  of  a  metal  box,  with  one  of  the  sides  adjoining  the  right 
angle  in  front.  This  is  a  vertical  glass  plate,  bearing  the  words 
of  the  sign,  either  in  color  or  not.  .  .  .  Behind  this  is  a  plate  of 
parallel  prisms.  The  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle,  the  oblique 
side,  is  a  plate  of  thin  glass,  used  simply  as  a  protection  ;  the  light- 
rays  traverse  this  and  strike  the  prism-glass.  Others  fall  upon  a 
horizontal  mirror  and  thence  reach  the  prisms.  Thus  a  series  of 
light-rays  are  collected  and  concentrated  to  illumine  the  trans- 
parent sign.  It  is  almost  stupefying  to  see  how  excellently  this 
capture  of  luminous  rays  is  effected  ;  the  inscription  becomes  ab- 
solutely brilliant  and  it  seems  impossible  that  there  is  not  some 
kind  of  light-source  in  the  box.     We  have  seen  a  sign,  consisting 


furnace  gas  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  an  English  inventor.  Of  all 
English  blast-furnacemen,  how  many  had  the  intelligence  to  ap- 
preciate what  blast-furnace  gas  would  do  ?  One  can  count  them 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand." 


Regardixg  the  extract  recently  quoted  in  these  columns  from  a  French 
paper,  describing  a  "buUetless"  gun,  a  correspondent,  Mr.  I.  K.  Duffy,  of  the 
Automatic  Target  Machine  Company,  of  this  city,  writes  us  as  follows:  "The 
credit  for  the  invention  of  such  a  novel  expedient  belongs  to  an  American, 
John  L.  McCullough.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  rifles  (of  different  pattern) 
built  under  his  patents  have  been  in  use  in  public-park  resorts  of  this 
country  for  several  years  past.  In  1903  the  rights  for  France  and  England 
were  sold  by  the  American  owners  to  a  British  syndicate,  and  the  first  machines 
used  on  the  other  side  were  American-made.  The  laws  of  France  are 
mandatory  in  the  requirement  that  machines  under  French  patents  to  be  used 
there  must  be  built  within  that  count rv,  so  the  later  rifles  were  so  built. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD 


[November  21, 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  TAFT'S  RELIGION 

MR.  TAI-  r  was  all  along  silent  regarding  the  shots  leveled  at 
him  because  of  his  religion.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  waited 
until  after  the  election,  and  now  tells  people  what  he  thinks  of  the 
criticism  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  because  he  is  not  a 
Trinitarian.  The  letter  which  was  published  in  various  newspapers 
on  November  9,  signed  by  the  President,  purports  to  answer  a  Mr. 
J.  C.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  but  is  really  an  answer  to  a  large  number 
of  protests  against  the  Republican  candidate  emanating  chiefly 
from  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  of  receiving  many 
letters  during  the  campaign  "expressing  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Taft  on  religious  grounds;  some  of  them  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  a  Unitarian,  and  others  on  the  ground  that  he  was  suspected 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  Catholics."  I'ponthe  first  point  the  Presi- 
dent writes  : 

"You  ask  that  Mr.  Taft  shall  'let  tiie  world  know  what  his  re- 
ligious belief  is.'  This  is  purely  his  own  private  concern,  and  it 
is  a  matter  between  him  and  his  Maker,  a  matter  for  his  own  con- 
science;  and  to  require  it  to  be  made  public  under  penalty  of 
political  discrimination  is  to  negative  the  first  principles  of  our 
(iovernment,  which  guarantee  complete  religious  liberty  and  the 
right  of  each  man  to  act  in  religious  affairs  as  his  own  conscience 
dictates.  Mr.  Taft  never  asked  my  advice  in  the  matter,  but  if  he 
had  asked  it  I  should  have  emphatically  advised  him  against  thus 
stating  publicly  his  religious  belief.  The  demand  for  a  statement 
of  a  candidate's  religious  belief  can  have  no  meaning  except  that 
there  may  be  discrimination  for  or  against  him  because  of  that 
belief.  Discrimination  against  the  holder  of  one  faith  means 
retaliatory  discrimination  against  men  of  other  faiths.  The  inev- 
itable result  of  entering  upon  such  a  practise  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  our  real  freedom  of  conscience  and  a  reversion  to  the 
dreadful  conditions  of  religious  dissension  which,  in  so  many  lands, 
have  proved  fatal  to  true  liberty,  to  true  religion,  and  to  all  ad- 
vance in  civilization. 

"  To  discriminate  against  a  thoroughly  upright  citizen  because 
he  belongs  to  some  particular  church,  or  because,  like  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  has  not  avowed  his  allegiance  to  any  church,  is  an 
outrage  against  that  liberty  of  con.science  which  is  one  of  the 
foundations  of  American  life.  You  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
a  man  seeking  your  suffrage  is  a  man  of  clean  and  upright  life, 
honorable  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellows,  and  tit  by  qualifica- 
tion and  purpose  to  do  well  in  the  great  ofiice  for  which  he  is  a 
candidate  ;  but  you  are  not  entitled  to  know  matters  which  lie 
purely  between  himself  and  his  Maker.  If  it  is  proper  or  legiti- 
mate to  oppose  a  man  for  being  a  Unitarian,  as  was  John  Quincy 
Adams,  for  instance;  as  was  the  Rev.  Kdvvard  Everett  Hale,  at 
the  present  moment  cha))lain  of  the  Senate  and  an  American  of 
whose  life  all  good  Americans  are  proud,  then  it  would  be  ec|ually 
proper  to  support  or  oppose  a  man  because  of  his  view  on  justifi- 
cation l)y  faith,  or  the  method  of  administering  the  Sacrament  or 
the  Gospel  of  salvation  by  works.  If  you  once  enter  on  such  a 
career  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  at  which  you  can  legitimately 
stop." 

The  President  next  turns  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Taft  because 
his  wife  and  brotlier  were  thought  to  Ijc  Roman  Catholics.  He 
replies  : 

"As  it  happens,  they  are  not ;  but  if  lliey  were,  or  if  he  were  a 
Roman  Catiiolic  himself,  it  ought  not  to  affect  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree any  man's  supporting  him  for  the  position  of  President.  You 
say  that  'the  mass  of  the  voters  that  are  not  Catholics  will  not 
support  a  man  for  any  office,  especially  for  President  of  the  United 
.States,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic'  I  believe  that  when  you  say 
this  you  foully  slander  your  fellow-countrymen.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  believe  that  the  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens,  or  that  any 
considerable  number  of  our  fellow-citizens,  can  be  influenced  l,y 
such  narrow  bigotry  as  to  refuse  to  vote  for  any  thoroughly  upright 
and  fit  man  because  he  happens  to  have  a  particular  religious 
creed.  Such  a  consideration  should  never  be  treated  as  a  reason 
for  either  supporting  or  opposing  acandidate  for  a  political  of]ice. 
Are  you  aware  that  there  are  several  .States  in  this  Union  where 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  now  Catholics?     I  should  reprobate 


in  the  severest  terms  the  Catholics  who  in  those  States  (or  in  any 
other  States)  refused  to  vote  for  the  most  fit  man  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Protestant,  and  my  condemnation  would  be  exactly 
as  severe  for  Protestants  who,  under  reversed  circumstances,  re- 
fused to  vote  for  a  Catholic.  In  public  life  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
I  have  known  many  men  who  were  elected  and  constantly  reelected 
to  office  in  districts  where  the  great  majority  of  their  constituents 
were  of  a  different  religious  belief.  I  know  Catholics  who  have 
for  many  years  represented  constituencies  mainly  Protestant,  and 
Protestants  who  have  for  many  years  represented  constituencies 
mainly  Catholic;  and  among  the  Congressmen  whom  I  knew  par- 
ticularly well  was  one  man  of  Jewish  fai.h  who  represented  a  dis- 
trict in  which  there  were  hardly  any  Jews  at  all.  All  of  these  men 
by  their  very  existence  in  political  life  refute  the  slander  you  have 
uttered  against  your  fellow-Americans." 

Comment  from  the  religious  press  on  the  President's  letter  has 
not  yet  reached  us.  Some  secular  journals  approve  the  words  he 
utters  ;  others  doubt  the  wisdom  of  any  expression  from  him.  Pre- 
vious to  the  pul)lication  of  this  letter,  however,  The  Catholic 
i'nion  Old  Times  (Buffalo,  October  29)  quoted  a  statement  from 
an  after-dinner  speech  of  Archbishop  Ireland  that  is  germane  to 
the  subject.  According  to  this  church  journal  the  prelate  said 
recently  in  St.  Louis:  "I  believe  that  if  the  right  man  presented 
himself,  fitted  to  fulfil  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  believe  he  would  be  elected."  This  paper  takes  the  Archbishop 
to  mean  "the  right  Catholic  man,"  and  comments  thus: 

"Now  what  of  the  fact.''  We  would  like  to  think  thoughts  kin- 
dred to  his  Grace,  who  has  made  history  and  who  has  been  in  war 
a  man  of  peace  and  in  peace  a  man  of  war,  combating  for  right 
and  justice  ever.  We  can  not,  however,  dream  that  the  thought  of 
the  Archbishop  could  in  any  manner  be  realized.  There  are  lesser 
things  than  the  Presidency  which  bigotry  frustrates.  Has  not  the 
injustice  of  the  tax  on  Catholics  for  public  schools  been  shown  in 
pulpit,  book,  and  periodical  until  it  is  a  threadbare  tale,  and  yet 
the  appeal  for  our  rights  has  ever  fallen  short,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  public-school  system  is  a  pronounced  failure,  that  .America 
knows  the  relative  poverty  of  our  people  and  is  con.scious  of  her 
debt  to  their  chivalry  in  war  times  and  always.  If  Catholics  do 
not  now  fill  with  honor,  as  they  would,  the  minor  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, by  what  process  of  logic  could  we  be  led  to  believe  that 
any  one  could  make  a  gigantic  stride  to  the  White  House  'i  It  is 
a  Utopian  fancy  that  can  not  and  will  not  be  seriously  considered." 

Tiie  St.  Paul  Dispaicli  takes  an  optimistic  view  in  saying  : 

"We  hope,  with  the  President,  even  tho  we  are  not  yet  confident, 
that  the  day  of  sucli  denominational  antagonisms  is  ended,  and  we 
welcome  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  as  a  rebuke  to  all  those  Protes- 
tant objectors,  particularly  strong  in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist 
churches.  It  isstill  possible  that  Catholic  meml)ership  or  Catholic 
association  might  defeat  a  man  in  advance  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  But  we  are  certain  that  President  Roosevelt's  letter 
will  go  far  toward  convincing  the  American  electorate  of  the  un- 
Americanism  of  such  an  attitude." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  not  so  sanguine.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  an  ideal  state  of  things  which  President  Roosevelt  assumes, 
not  the  actual  world  of  inherited  and  inveterate  theological  ani- 
mosities. They  die  hard.  We  have  lately  seen  their  ugly  survival 
in  England.  And  we  strongly  suspect  that,  if  occasion  arose  in 
this  country,  we  should  see  the  unhai>py  spectacle  repeated  which 
.Sydney  Smith  described,  of  politicians  i)awlingthat  Protestantism 
was  in  danger,  in  order  to  get  for  themselves  places  and  pensions. 

"Yet  the  positions  which  the  President  lays  down  are  impreg- 
nal)le.  With  no  established  ciiurcii  or  religious  tests  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, a  candidate's  or  a  President's  private  belief,  or  lack  of 
one,  ought  never  to  be  urged  against  him  as  a  political  argument. 
...  It  is  clear  that  the*  President  has  the  broadest  and  most 
comjirehensive  spirit,  theologically.  He  is  absolutely  without 
prejudice  against  any  sect  or  creed  that  casts  its  vote  for  him. 
We  might  well  sigh,  'Oh,  si  sic  omnes  I' but  the  late  campaign 
shows  that  all  are  not  so,  and  that  we  have  yet  much  to  do  in  this 
country  before  religious  suspicions  and  jealousies  and  intolerance 
are  banished  from  our  politics." 
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SHORTAGE  OF  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS 

AKC)MAN-CATIK)L1C  bisliop  is  quoted  assaying  recently 
that  "the  Church  in  the  I'nited  States  could  jnit  to  work  fif- 
teen hundred  priests  to-morrow  if  she  had  them."  His  wt)rtls, 
echoed  by  the  Kev.  P.  A.  Doyle,  are  enforced  by  the  statement 
that  the  Church  finds  itself  in  a  condition  "very  much  akin  to  the 
prevailing  labor  famine  in  the  agricultural  districts  with  bumper 
crops  withering  in  the  field  and  no  farm-laborers  to  gather  them 
in."  This  further  statement  implies  a  condition  of  growth  in  tiie 
Church.  Converts  are  claimed  "in  extraordinary  numbers."  Im- 
migration has  of  late  brought  a  higher  percentage  of  Catholics. 
The  subdivision  of  parishes  and  the  creation  of  new  ones — these 
are  .some  of  the  causes  that  are  alleged  by  the  writer  lor  the  short- 
age of  priests.  In  The  Ecclesiastical  Revieio  (Philadelphia. 
November)  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle  gives  some  statements  corroboratory 
of  the  bishop's  declaration.     Thus  : 

"  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  obliged  to  present  to  the  President 
some  suitable  candidates  for  the  extra  chaplaincies  in  the  Army 
that  he  assigned  to  tiie  Catholic  Church.  He  is  persuaded  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Catholic  priest  among  the  enlisted  men  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  and  when  the  new  Coast  Artillery  Bill  made 
a  number  of  new  vacancies,  he  gave  five  to  the  Catholic  Churcii. 
A  circular-letter  was  sent  to  all  the  bishops  asking  them  to  desig- 
nate some  suitable  priests  for  the  Army  chaplaincies.  The  replies 
threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  .Says  one  : 
*  I  should  be  most  happy,  but  I  have  actual  need  of  twenty  priests 
for  diocesan  work.'  Says  another:  'I  could  put  forty  priests  to 
work  immediately,  if  I  had  them.'  A  third  writes:  'I  have  lost 
many  priests  by  death  in  the  past  year  and  am  now  short.  Why 
not  appeal  to  the  New-England  dioceses  .?  '  The  New-England 
dioceses  replied  in  a  similar  way  to  the  appeal,  tho  the  evil  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  acute  there  as  it  is  in  other  parts.  Even  in 
the  older  dioceses,  where  there  has  been  a  perfected  organization 
for  many  decades,  where  the  parish  school  is  well  established,  and 
sisters  and  brothers  have  been  doing  tlieir  good  work  for  some 
generations  of  .scholars,  and  where  the  growth  is  not  so  vigorous 
and  consequently  the  demand  for  priests  not  so  urgent,  yet  even 
in  these  well-established  places  the  same  complaint  prevails — not 
enough  priests  to  fill  existing  vacancies.  'We  need  fifteen  priests 
for  diocesan  w'ork,  and  can  not  spare  any  for  the  Army,'  writes  an 
archbishop.  There  are  ninety  dioceses  in  the  country,  and  an 
average  need  of  fifteen  priests  in  each  diocese  will  easily  make  up 
the  fifteen  hundred  that  are  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  en- 
tire country.  Still  other  experiences  along  the  same  lilies  may 
serve  to  persuade  one  that  the  bishop  who  made  the  first  statement 
about  the  fifteen  hundred  was  not  far  astray. 

"  There  was  a  demand  for  the  American  priests  to  go  to  the 
Philippines  to  take  the  place  of  the  Spanish  friars  who  were  with- 
drawn. The  bishops  made  a  quest  everywhere,  in  the  religious 
orders  as  well  as  among  the  diocesan  priests,  for  some  Americans 
to  replace  the  Spaniards.  A  few  were  found  in  Philadelphia  to 
accompany  Bishop  Dougherty,  and  with  these  the  list  begins  and 
ends.  Recently  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  English  Josephites 
and  to  the  German  Redemptorists,  and  they  sent  a  contingent  to 
do  the  work  that  should  have  been  done  by  Americans  and  would 
have  been  done  if  there  were  any  priests  to  spare." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  inquire  what  are  the  principal  causes  of 
this  dearth  of  priests  and  observes  that  "some  may  be  told  ;  others 
may  not,  because  probably  they  would  reflect  too  much  on  those 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  care  of  the  churches."  There  is  instanced 
as  foremost  "the  wonderful  growth  of  the  Church."  Then  comes 
a  failure  in  what  this  writer  calls  "efforts  made  to  cultivate  voca- 
tions." This  with  the  following  cause  will  perhaps  be  seen  to 
affect  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic.     We  read  : 

"Most  Catholics  think  that  vocations  will  grow  of  themselves. 
Their  idea  of  a  vocation  is  that  it  is  a  sort  of  an  aerolite  that  de- 
scends from  the  heavens,  a  divine  franchise  given  to  select  souls. 
If  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  it,  it  will  assert  itself,  and  in  spite 
of  difficulties  or  obstacles  it  will  attain  realization.  On  account 
of  this  idea  mothers  ordinarily  will  not  urge  their  boys  to  study 


for  the  priesthood,  lest  perchance  they  may  interfere  with  CJod's 
designs.  Religious  in  the  parish  school  will  leave  the  question  of 
vocation  to  settle  itself.  Priests  may  afford  the  boys  opportunity 
of  an  education  ;  but  if  for  some  minor  cause  the  boy  drops  out 
before  his  course  is  finished,  they  attribute  his  failure  to  go  through 
to  'a  lack  of  vocation,'  when  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  real  cause 
is  hick  of  stamina  or  of  ambition  to  succeed.  In  the  preparatory 
colleges  there  is  very  often  a  positive  effort  made  to  discourage 
boys,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  necessary  to  'weed  out.'  Instead  of 
cherishing  the  holy  desire  in  the  boy's  heart  to  devote  his  life  to 
Ciod,  the  director  seeks  the  chance  to  dismi.ss  the  lad  if  he  be 
caugiit  in  the  violation  of  a  school  regulation.  The  lesult  of  such 
a  regime  is  that,  if  a  boy  does  go  through  to  the  seminary,  it  is  in 
spite  of  a  strong  opposition.  Often  the  high-spirited  boys  are  the 
ones  to  be  broken,  while  dull  mediocrity  i)Iods  along  and  very  often 
gets  through. 

"There  are  few  vocations  from  families  of  wealth  and  culture. 
Tiie  opportunities  of  the  commercial  life  lure  the  boys  away. 
They  are  l)rought  up  in  luxury,  and  they  have  no  heart  for  the 
sacrifices  of  a  priest's  life.  Moreover,  the  strong  old  faith  that 
esteems  a  vocation  in  a  family  as  a  divine  blessing,  and  is  infinitely 
grateful  for  such  a  family  grace,  seems  no  longer  to  exist  in  the 
lieart  of  the  mothers  of  wealth.  Time  was  when  every  family  paid 
its  tribute  of  a  boy  and  girl  to  the  inner  courts  of  the  Lord.  Kings 
and  queens  were  glad  to  step  down  from  their  thrones  and  follow 
tlie  steps  of  the  Crucified  One.  We  nowadays  often  hear  from 
mothers  the  complaint  that  'priests  are  such  ordinary  men  ;  they 
iiave  no  culture.'  .Such  mothers  ordiiiarily  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  own  children  going  to  the  priesthood." 


FUTURE  OF  DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES 

A  RELIGIOUS  body  which  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the 
*^^  college  is  a  necessary  part  of  its  machinery  must  give  study 
to  the  economic  side  of  educational  administration.  It  must  also, 
says  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  "avoid  dissipation  of  its  re- 
sources, and  aljove  all  must  conduct  an  educational  institution  un- 
der its  control  with  regard  to  the  general  system  of  education  of 
tiie  State  and  the  nation."  This  statement,  which  we  quote  from 
The  Educational  Review  (New  York,  October),  was  made  before 
the  Conference  on  Education  of  the  Methodist  Epi.scopal  Church, 
.Soutii,  at  Atlanta,  May,  1908,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  which  also 
explained 'Mr.  Carnegie's  reasons  for  excluding  teachers  of  de- 
nominational colleges  from  the  list  of  his  beneficiaries.  Several  re- 
ligious journals  accuse  Dr.  Pritchett  of  lack  of  sympathy  with 
tlie  work  of  small  religious  colleges,  and  a  depreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  work  they  have  done.  With  his  eye  particularly  on  the 
future  he  declares  that  those  who  urge  upon  denominations  the 
policy  of  founding  and  adopting  colleges  will  need  "  to  reckon  more 
closely  with  the  economic  side  of  college  support,  and  particularly 
with  the  relation  of  cost  to  good  teaching."  He  proceeds  to  analyze 
some  of  the  existing  economic  conditions  as  they  apply  to  the 
teaching  capacity  of  the  denominational  college  : 

"The  calling  of  the  college  professor,  like  that  of  the-preacher, 
has  suffered  in  late  years  by  the  relatively  large  attractions  of  other 
professions.  However  true  it  may  be  that  the  altruistic  motive 
must  influence  the  man  who  chooses  the  life  of  a  teacher,  it  is  still 
true  that  one  can  not  consider  the  calling  of  the  teacher  apart  from 
its  economic  function.  The  financial  recompense  of  the  best 
teachers  can  not  be  made  comparable  to  that  of  the  best  lawyers, 
but  it  can  be  raised  to  what  might  be  called  the  line  of  comfort, 
and  in  addition  the  teacher's  position  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  protection  of  a  retiring  allowance  system  which  provides  for 
his  old  age  and  for  his  widow.  This  strengthening  of  the  teacher's 
calling  by  better  pay  and  a  retiring  allowance  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  the  best  men  are  to  be  drawn  into  that  profession.  De- 
nominations which  conduct  and  control  colleges  will  find  it  quite 
as  necessary  to  raise  salaries  and  to  provide  retiring  allowances 
as  other  colleges.  The  following  table,  made  up  from  data  fur- 
nished by  American  and  Canadian  colleges,  shows  that  at  the 
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present  time  denominational  colleges  are  far  behind  other  institu- 
tions in  these  respects.  The  table  presents  comparative  statistics 
for  three  groups  of  institutions.  Group  A  includes  institutions 
under  control  of  a  denomination  or  which  require  denominational 
tests  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  officers,  or  teachers ;  Group  B  in- 
cludes institutions  which  are  tax-supported  and  controlled  by  State 
or  provincial  governments,  such  as  State  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges  ;  Group  C  includes  institutions  having  no  legal  con- 
nection with  denominations  or  State  governments.  These  three 
groups  include  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  whose  work  is  strictly  of  college  grade.  The  teachers 
for  whom  salary  schedules  are  given  are  college  teachers.  Teachers 
in  professional  departments  of  universities  are  not  included. 

TABLE  OF  THB  AVERAc;E  SALARIES  OP  FVLL  PROFESSORS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  AMERICAN  AND  CANADIA.V  DEGREE-CONFERRING  I.VSTITl- 
TIONS  OF  COLLEGIATE  GRADE,  GROVPED  ACCORDI.NG  TO  METHODS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT' 

Number  of  Number  of  Average  Salary  of 

Institutions.  Full  Professors.  Full  Professor. 

Group  A 127  1.447  $1,534 

Group  B 73  1.403  2.167 

Group  C 95  1.609  2.441 

"This  table  gives  a  comparison  far  more  favorable  to  denomina- 
tional colleges  than  would  be  had  by  the  inclusion  of  the  great 
number  of  institutions  with  lower  standards. 

"  In  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  denominational  colleges  whicii 
have  furnished  statistical  information  the  average  salary  of  a 
teacher  is  less  than  $1,000  a  year  and  in  seventeen  of  these  the 
average  salary  is  S500  or  less.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
weaker  denominational  colleges  have  failed  to  furnish  the  statist- 
ical information  asked  for  by  the  Foundation." 

Dr.  Pritchett  further  thinks  that  religious  bodies  make  a  mis- 
take in  multiplying  small  colleges  instead  of  strengthening  the 
fewer  large  ones.  He  shows  how  in  some  States  the  same  denomi- 
nation competes  with  itself  in  this  respect. 


CATHOLIC  LOSSES  BY  MIXT  MARRIAGES 
IN  GERMANY 

GREAT  losses  to  the  Catholic  faith  are  reported  in  (^ermany 
through  mixt  marriages.  "  Ever  since  industrial  development, 
facility  of  transportation,  and  the  right  of  moving  unceremoniously 
within  the  country  broke  down  the  artificial  politico-religious 
boundaries  in  the  empire,"  says  the  German  correspondent  of  The 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia),  "the  number  of 
mixt  marriages  has  increased  enormously."  In  many  communities 
mixt  marriages,  he  declares,  have  become  the  rule,  and  purely 
Catholic  marriages  the  exception.  Some  statistics  point  this 
declaration.     Thus: 

"In  Herlin  and  Brandenburg  there  were  in  the  years  1901-5, 
1,557  Catholic  marriages  and  4,874  mixt  marriages.  The  same  is 
true  of  Pomerania,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Saxony.  In  1906 
the  proportion  was,  for  Prussia,  100  to  30;  for  the  whole  empire. 
350  to  100.  (The  figures  are  from  Krose,  S.  J.,  'Kirchliches  Hand- 
buch,' 'Ecclesiastical  Handbook,'  Herder,  1908.) 

"  In  Prussia  there  existed  in  1905,  359,9^5  mixt  marriages,  72,778 
of  these  falling  to  the  Khineland,  the  stronghold  of  Catholicity. 
Of  the  children  born  of  these  unions,  423,895,  or  56.8  per  cent., 
were  Protestant;  321,955.  or  43.2  per  cent.,  were  Catholic.  Nearly 
half  a  million  children  lost  to  the  Catholic  faith!  Appalling  fig- 
ures certainly,  and  they  are  rising  every  year." 

The  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  issue  of  mixt  marriages 
are  reared  in  the  Protestant  religion  has,  we  are  told,  led  repeatedly 
to  the  conclusion,  exprest  by  various  writers,  "that  the  attractive 
power  of  their  Church  must  be  greater  th^n  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  Hut  such  a  conclusion  this  writer  hastens  to  declare 
"unwarranted  even  from  a  statistical  point  of  view."  He  goes  on 
to  defend  this  proposition  : 

"Statistics  for  (iermany  prove  very  clearly  that  in  the  religious 


education  of  the  children  of  mixt  unions  that  denomination  has  the 
advantage  which  is  numerically  stronger  in  the  respective  terri- 
tories. Thus  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  Westphalia,  the  Khine- 
land, Hohenzollern,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Pavaria  the  advantage 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  owing  to  their  preponoerance  in 
these  states  and  provinces.  The  province  of  Posen  forms  only 
an  apparent  exception  to  this  rule  As  Poles  and  (iermans  seldom 
intermarry,  the  number  of  marriages  between  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant Germans  is  comparatively  ven.-  large:  and  as  the  Protes- 
tants are  in  the  majority  and  occupy  all  the  more  lucrative  posi- 
tions, the  result  is  the  usual  one — a  preponderance,  very  slight  in 
this  case,  of  Protestant  children.  But  to  return  to  our  argument. 
In  Germany  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  is  Catholic. 
According  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  statistical  probability,  we  could 
expect  only  one-third  of  the  offspring  of  mixt  marriages  to  belong 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  Now,  statistics  show  that  two-fifths  of  the 
children  of  such  marriages  are  Catholic — a  proof  of  the  greater 
attractive  power  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

"  Furthermore,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  purely  Catholic 
marriages  are  almost  impossible  in  some  districts  of  (Germany. 
A  sudden  boom  of  industry  draws  hundreds  of  Catholic  workmen 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  Protestant  province,  such  as  Mecklenburg 
or  Saxony  or  Anhalt.  Catholic  women  or  girls  are  not  to  be  found, 
and  as  these  men  do  not  generally  feel  called  to  lead  a  life  of 
celibacy,  they  do  the  best  they  can  and  marry  some  Protestant  girl 
or  other. 

"As  pastoral  supervision  is  rare,  and  Catholic  elementary  in- 
struction rarer  still,  the  chances  are  all  against  the  Catholic  rear- 
ing of  the  children  in  such  cases.  Besides,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  mother  has  far  more  influence  on  the  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  children  than  the  father. 

"There  are  sections  (even  in  Catholic  Bavaria)  in  which  the  old 
rule  still  holds,  that  the  sons  follow  the  religion  of  the  father,  the 
daughters  of  the  mother.  Even  if  the  parents  agree  to  ignore  this 
rule,  Protestant  pastors  and  school  inspectors,  and  in  most  cases 
the  judges,  too,  will  see  that  it  is  enforced. 

"But  what  tells  most  against  the  Catholics  is  the  fact  that  they 
constitute  for  the  most  part  an  opprest  minority  in  the  empire. 
Most  of  the  higher  offices  in  the  Government  are  closed  against 
them.  Here  are  only  a  few  instances  in  point.  Of  the  twelve 
provincial  presidents  of  Prussia,  only  one  is  a  Catholic — Baron 
von  Schorlemer,  of  the  Rhine  province.  In  the  Ministry  the 
Catholics  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  \'ery  few  of  the  ain- 
bassadors  are  Catholic,  and  the  only  Catholic  j^eneral  in  the  army 
(Field  Marshal  von  Loe)  died  some  months  ago.  Public  higher 
education  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Protestants.  All  the 
higher  railroad  and  mining  officials  are  blue,  and  a  Lutheran  bap- 
tismal certificate  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for  obtaining  a  place 
as  director  or  inspector  in  the  mine  administration  or  even  as  a 
higher  teacher  in  the  mining  schools.  In  the  greatest  mining 
region  controlled  by  the  Prussian  Government,  the  Saar  region, 
there  are  about  50.000  men  employed  :  38,000  of  these  are  Catho- 
lics, but  of  the  eighty  officials  only  eleven  are  Catholics.  The 
rule  seems  to  be  blue  above  ground,  black  underground.  Can  we 
be  surprized  that  many  a  Catholic  father  yields  to  the  temptation 
and  secures  for  his  son  the  coveted  pa,ssport  to  success  "i " 

Statistics  may  prove  that  through  mixt  marriages  Catholics  are 
no  greater  losers,  relatively,  than  Protestants,  yet  "from  a  Catho- 
lic Christian  point  of  view  it  is  a  very  sad  state  of  affairs."  We 
read  further : 

"It  must  wound  every  true  Catholic  to  the  quick  to  think  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls  are  being  lost  to  the  Church,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  ranks— if  not  of  Protestantism,  then 
surely  of  Socialism,  liberalism,  and  religious  indifference — are  re- 
pleted  in  proportion. 

"The  (ierman  Catholics  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
cjuestion  confronting  them.  Much  is  being  done  in  the  press  and 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform  to  make  the  faithful  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  which  is  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  the  Church  in  Germany.  Father  Krose's  book  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  many,  and  has  proved  in  figures  that  can  not  lie  the  truth 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  great  Dominican  preacher,  P'ather 
Bonaventura,  at  the  Katholikentag  in  Mannheim,  that  in  the  last 
fifty  years  in  Berlin  alone  a  quarter  of  a  million  souls  have  been 
lost  to  tlie  Catholic  Church." 
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HARVARD'S  RETIRING  PRESIDENT 

THO  President  Eliot  has  sometimes  been  called  an  iconoclast, 
yet  many  are  rtow  saying  that  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered 
as  a  constructor.  His  tearing  down  has  always  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  better,  even  tho  his  purposes  have  not  always,  at 
their  inception,  seemed  to  others 
to  have  that  quality.  At  the 
very  outset  of  his  career  these 
traits  displayed  themselves  be- 
fore his  misunderstanding  col- 
leagues, as  is  shown  in  a  whim- 
sical letter  from  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  to  John  Mot- 
ley (April  3.  1S70),  quoted  by 
the  Boston  Transcript.  It 
runs  as  follows  : 

"  King  Log  has  made  room 
for  King  Stork.  Mr.  Eliot 
makes  the  corporation  meet 
twice  a  month  instead  of  once. 
He  comes  to  the  meeting  of 
every  faculty,  ours  among  the 
rest,  and  keeps  us  up  to  11  and 
12  o'clock  at  night  discussing 
new  arrangements.  He  shows 
an  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
all  that  relates  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  and  pre- 
sides with  an  aplomb,  a  quiet, 
imperturbable,  serious  good- 
humor,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire.  We  are,  some 
of  us,  disposed  to  think  him  a 
little  too  much  in  a  hurry  with 
some  of  his  innovations,  and 
take  care  to  let  the  corporation 
know  it.  'How  is  it,  I  should 
like  to  ask,'  said  one  of  our 
number  the  other  day,  'that  this  faculty  has  gone  on  for  eighty 
years  managing  its  own  affairs  and  doing  it  well^ — for  the  med- 
ical school  is  the  most  flourishing  department  connected  with 
the  college — how  is  it  that  we  have  been  going  on  .so  well  in  the 
same  orderly  path  for  eighty  years,  and  now,  within  three  or  four 
months,  it  is  proposed  to  change  all  our  modes  of  carrying  on  the 
school  ?     It  seems  very  extraordinary,  and   I  should  like  to  know 

how  it  happens.'     'I  can  answer  Dr.  's  question  very  easily,' 

said  the  bland,  grave  young  man  :  'There  is  a  new  president.'  " 

The  career  as  president  of  Harvard  University  which  Dr.  Eliot 
proposes  to  terminate  next  May  has  been  full  of  innovations.  In 
the  summary  of  his  achievements  which  we  read  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  (November  4)  it  is  stated  that  in  the  early  months  of 
1869,  the  year  of  his  election  to  the  post,  he  wrote  for  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  some  papers  on  "The  New  Education"  that  "attracted 
much  attention  because  of  their  clear  statement  of  foreign  systems 
of  education  and  their  fearless  criticisms  of  what  was  weak  in 
American  methods."  He  began,  immediately  upon  his  elevation 
to  the  presidency,  to  develop  the  graduate  school  and  was  responsi- 
ble for  giving  the  first  Ph.D.  degree  in  America.  In  1873  he 
"called  attention  to  the  great  importance  to  the  colleges  and  the 
community  that  the  way  be  kept  wide  open  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  professional  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich."  In  1884 
his  act  in  extending  the  elective  system  to  the  freshman  year  began 
a  movement  most  widely  associated  with  his  name.  He  has  taken 
notable  steps  in  leading  movements  for  the  better  correlation  of 
secondary  with  higher  education  :  of  limiting  the  scope  of  athletics 
in  the  college  life,  and  of  alining  the  ideals  of  school  with  the  life 
of  society.     In  this  respect  he  underwent  criticism  for  holding  that 
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Who  resigns  that  he  may  not  hear  it  said,  "  His  powers  are  failing." 


the  school  rather  than  the  church  was  responsible  for  "the  sorry 
state  of  American  civilization."  One  of  his  utterances  made  and 
reaffirmed  on  various  occasions  is  that  the  "scab  "  is  "a  good  type 
of  American  hero." 

The  New  York  World  observes  that  "the  idea  of  cloistered  se- 
clusion in  connection  with  college  presidents  has  long  been  out- 
grown ;  but  it  remained  for  Dr. 
Eliot  to  demonstrate  their  ca- 
pacity for  leadership  on  public 
questions.  He  has  won  equal 
distinction  as  an  educator  and 
as  a  national  monitor."  How 
he  is  regarded  abroad  is  voiced 
by  the  Baltimore  A'ews,  which 
quotes  "a  well-known  professor 
of  Harvard  "  as  saying  : 

"  Americans  are  hardly  aware 
what  President  Eliot's  name 
has  meant  to  Europe.  The 
leaders  of  European  thought 
have  considered  President  El 
iot  for  years  as  the  greatest 
and  most  important  American. 
They  felt  that  his  wisdom  and 
idealism,  his  strength  and  judg- 
ment, were  the  deciding  forces 
for  real  progress  in  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  this  country." 

A  personal  view  is  given  by 
the  Hartford  Courant  in  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"He  has  looked  the  univer- 
sity president  as  satisfyingly 
as  the  late  Dr.  Henry  C.  Pot- 
ter, of  New  York,  looked  the 
bishop.  On  occasions  of  cere- 
mony all  Harvard  men  have 
been  proud  of  him — and  with 
reason.  His  terse  summaries  of  the  reasons  moving  Harvard 
to  confer  honorary  degrees  on  A,  B,  and  C  have  been  flawless 
models  ;  and  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  inscriptions  he  has  written 
for  public  monuments.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  has  never  failed  him.  Here  and  there  a  reader  may 
remember  how  greatly  he  scandalized  many  good  folk  a  dozen, 
years  ago  or  so  by  speaking  up  for  the  Mormons  of  Utah  as  indus- 
trious, worthy  people." 

There  are  of  course  shades  of  disagreement  with  most  of  the 
general  judgments  uttered  in  his  favor.  The  New  York  Tribune 
is  perhaps  fairly  representative  of  this  side.     We  read  : 

"The  expansive  development  of  Harvard  University  has  not,  in 
our  judgment,  been  guided  at  every  point  by  the  clearest  vision 
and  the  least  fallible  wisdom.  It  has  not  in  all  respects  conclu- 
sively contributed  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  intricate  problem 
of  university  education  in  the  United  States,  nor  could  we  con- 
scientiously commend  without  serious  qualifications  the  attitude 
which  Dr.  Eliot  has  personally  taken  and  the  influence  which  he 
has  exerted  in  relation  to  public  questions.  But  it  is  a  privilege 
and  a  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  devotion  and  the  dignity  with  which, 
from  early  manhood  to  old  age,  he  has  administered  a  great  trust 
and  to  join  in  the  universal  hope  that  many  years  of  serene  enjoy- 
ment lie  before  him." 

Dr.  Eliot  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"Now  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not  sick,  I  am  not  tired, 
and  I  am  in  good  health  so  far  as  I  know.  But  when  a  life  has 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-five  years  it  looks  for  rest  and  retire- 
ment. I  resigned  so  that  I  might  not  hear  it  said,  'His  powers  are 
failing.'  .  .  .  The  occupation  which  has  been  mine  for  a  lifetime 
has  been  a  most  pleasant  one,  and  I  regret  to  terminate  it." 
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SONNETS  OF  A  FATHER'S  GRIEF 

MLNLMA  BELLA,  the  lieautiliil  liaby,  is  tlie  name  the  Tuscan 
neighbors  of  the  poet  Eupene  Lee-Hamilton  gave  to  his 
little  daughter.  She  lived  hut  two  years,  yet,  says  Mr.  Frank 
Jewftt  Mather,  junior,  "by  that  name  posterity  is  likely  to  remem- 
ber her  brief  day  in  the  sunshine."  Her  father,  the  half-brother 
of  the  English  writer  known  under  the  name  of  \'crtion  I.ce.  put 
together,  in  the  two  years  of  life  remaining  i<> 
him  after  her  death,  a  chaplet  of  sonnets. 
■*  his  last  and  most  perfect  work."  "  A  fathers 
grief  transpires  so  directly  from  these  son- 
nets constituting  the  elegy 'Minima  Bella."" 
says  Mr.  Mather,  in  The  Xatioii  (New  York. 
-November  5),  "that  one  shares  the  sorrow, 
and  finds  no  heart  for  analysis."  The  se 
quence  has,  we  are  told,  "little  to  do  with  tin.- 
elaborately  meditated  effects  of  other  English 
elegie.s — 'Lycidas,'  'Adonais,'  'In  Memo- 
riam."  'Thyrsis.'"  A  parallel  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  requiem  of  Catullus  to  Manlius. 
thinks  this  writer,  who  proceeds  with  some 
details  of  comparison.     Thus  : 


".-\  similar  impassioned  stoicism  underlits 
Lee-Hamilton's  invocation  of  the  shade  ot 
his  infant  daughter.  Here  is  an  affliction  that 
rejects  both  the  usual  consolations  of  religion, 
the  very  staple  of  the  English  elegy,  and  also 
tiie  phantasmagoric  mysticism  with  which  a 
Shelley  and  a  Tennyson  invest  in  an  alien 
glamour  the  grim  fact  of  death.  This  father 
faces  a  remorseless  natural  order  which  no 
(iod  directs  in  the  interest  of  mourning  human- 
kind. For  himself,  for  his  only  child,  death 
is  the  end — a  physical  and  complete  dissolu- 
tion of  a  personality  which  can  persist  only 
as  it  replants  itself  and  grows  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  survive  and  love.  I'pon  this 
slender  hope  of  immortality  for  that  child 
which  the  kindly  Tuscans  had  rechristened 
tlie  Beautiful  Baby,  he  flung  himself  in  tlie 
last  months  of  weakness  and  depression. 
Above  her  tiny  grave,  bit  by  bit,  he  erected 
a  shrine  so  e.\quisite  that  I  can  not  think  any 
future  time  will  wholly  relegate  it  to  the  mor- 
tuary obscurity  of  the  great  libraries.  It  is  published  as  yet  only 
in  magazine  form.  The  l-'ortiiii^htly  Review  for  November,  1907, 
from  which  I  quote,  and  The  liihelot  for  June  : 

What  wast  thou,  little  l)aby.  that  art  dead — 
h  one-day's  blossom  that  the  hoar-frost  nips? 
A  bee  that's  crusht.  the  first  bright  day  it  sips? 

A  small  dropt  gem  that  in  the  earth  we  tread? 

Or  cherub's  smiling  gold -encircled  head. 

That  Death  from  out  Life's  painted  missal  rips? 

Or  murmured  prayer  that  barely  reached  the  lips? 
Or  sonnet's  fair  first  line — the  rest  unsaid? 

Oh,  'tis  not  hard  to  find  what  thou  wast  like; 

The  world  is  full  of  fair  unfinishcil  things 
That  vanish  like  a  dawn-aclmonished  elf. 

Life  teems  with  opening  forms  for  death  to  strike; 

The  woods  are  full  of  unfledged  broken  wings. 
Knough;  for  us.  thou  wast  thy  baby  self. 

For  "elevation  and  .sustained  poetic  inspiration  "  the  writer  pro- 
tests his  inability  to  compare  this  sonnet  sequence  "only  with 
I'etrarch's  sonnets  to    Laura 'In  Morte.'"     He  continues: 

"  It  woulfl  l)e  bold  to  assert  that  Lee-Hamilton's  sonnets  share 
the  lapidary  perfection  of  their  prototypes;  enough  to  say  that 
they  ijelong  to  the  same  realm  of  the  imagination.  There  is  this 
obvious  dilference:  that  I'etrarch  wrote  as  a  believer.  Lee- 
Hamilton  could  never  set  l)eside  a  sonnet  sequence  '  In  Morte  '  the 
crescendoof  the  'Triumphs.'  And  yet  the  likeness  isgreater  than 
the  difference.     As  so  many  of  the  poets  of  our  times,  he  kept. 


through  skepticism,  a  .sort  of  ineradicable  mysticism.  His  mind 
refused  credence,  but  when  warmed  by  the  imagination  it  readily 
.sympathized  with  all  that  had  been  believed.  The  superstitions 
he  had  outgrown,  perhaps  never  shared,  still  captured  his  heart. 
It  is  the  ground  of  his  strength,  both  in  the  lyric  and  in  the 
dramatic  modes. 

"And  this  mysticism  has  a  peculiar  eerieness,  a  Celtic  in- 
heritance, I  suppose,  through  his  Welsh  mother.  For  this  kind 
nt    unearthly   thrill   I  hardly   know  where   to   match   the   sonnet 

which  follows,  with  which  we  take  leave  of 

the  poet : 

Lo.  through  the  open  window  of  the  room 
That  was  her  nursery,  a  small  bright  spark 
Comes  wandering  m.  as  falls  the  summer  dark, 

And  with  a  measured  flight  explores  the  gloom, 

As  if  it  sought,  among  the  things  that  loom 
Vague  in  the  dusk,  for  some  familiar  mark. 
And  like  a  light  on  some  wee  unseen  bark. 

It  tacks  in  search  of  who  knows  what  or  whom. 

I  know  'tis  but  a  firefly;  yet  its  flight. 

So  straight,  so  measured,  round  the  empty  bed, 
Might  be  a  little  soul's  that  night  sets  free; 

.•\nd  as  it  nears.  I  feel  my  heart  grow  tight 

With  something  like  a  superstitious  dread. 
And  watch  it  breathless,  lest  it  should  be  she. 


.s,\HL)(iL     I.N    1^1 


In  this  year  he  produced  "  The  Scrap  of 
I'aper"  and  "  Nos  Intimes,"  two  of  his  most 
popular  i)lays. 


SARDOU,    THE  "THEATER 
INCARNATE" 

SARDOL'  escaped  being  a  naturalized 
American  by  what  he  perhaps  would 
have  called  an  intervention  of  Providence. 
Jules  Claretie  writes  in  the  Paris  Temps, 
following  the  death  of  the  great  French  play- 
wright, that  in  one  moment  of  desperation  he 
resolved  to  leave  Paris  and  seek  his  fortune 
in  America.  As  he  started  from  his  lodg- 
ings for  the  boat-train  a  great  stone  dropt 
from  a  builder's  scaffold  and  killed  a  man 
beside  him.  Mr.  Sardou  said,  "  If  I  were  not 
killed  it  was  because  I  ought  to  remain  here. 
Paris  owes  me  revenge."  He  never  came,  of 
course  :  but  his  works  have  come  plentifully, 
and  American  dollars  have  gone  back  to  him  in 
abundant  store.  In  American  :iccounts  of  his 
career  it  is  stated  that  Fanny  Davenport,  who  played  his  "  Fedora," 
"  (iismonda,"  "  Cleopatra,"  and  many  other  dramas,  sent  him  half  a 
million  in  royalties.  His"  Diplomacy,"  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called, 
"  Dora,"  has  been  interpreted  for  us  by  Mr.  Frohman's  companies  ; 
Rcjane,  Ellen  Terry,  and  Kathryn  Kidder  have  acquainted  us 
with  "Madame  Sans  (iC-ne,"  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  disclosed 
the  spectacular  "Robespierre"  and  "  Dante,"  plays  made  for  his 
special  purposes. 

Sardou  failed  with  his  first  plays,  and  won  his  earliest  successes 
with  "  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche,"  the  "  Scrap  of  Paper  "  (in  English), 
and  "Nos  Intimes,"  regarded  as  among  his  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. He  is  the  great  e.xemplar  of  the  "well-made  play."  but  that 
is  a  virtue  of  which  critics  are  to-day  rather  intolerant.  .Says  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  : 

"To  the  'impressionist  '  critics  of  his  later  years  he  was  an  in- 
tolerable bore.  The  jaded  minds  which  sought  esthetic  elevation 
in  the  earlier  productions  of  M.  Antoine  found  .Sardou 's  well-made 
dramas  wearisome.  People  who  clamor  persistently  for 'nature' 
on  the  stage,  who  revel  in  the  pseudo-philosophical  dialogs  called 
drama  by  the  new  set  of  Parisian  playwrights,  who  fairly  worship 
Ibsen,  .Strindberg,  Sudermann.  Hauptmann,  and  Maeterlinck,  call 
Sardou  a  charlatan  and  cast  him  aside.  But  what  play  of  the 
iconoclasts  we  have  just  named  is  really  more  lifelike  than  'Nos 
Intimes,'  more  heroic  than  'Patrie,'  more  refreshingly  humorous 
than  '  Divorqons  '.•"' 
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One  present-day  estimate  of  Sardou  is  perhaps  well  exprest  by 
a  writer  in  T/ie  Su/i.  who  says  : 

"Sardou  has  been  called  the 'incarnation  of  the  theater,' but 
that  is  not  very  kind  to  the  theater.  He  had  the  face  of  an  actor ; 
he  lived  with  theatrical  people;  two  actresses  gave  him  his  first 
clue  to  theatrical  success;  another  actress  procured  him  his  defini- 
tive apotheosis  ;  far  more  than  any  other  dramatist  he  has  ruled 
the  European  and  American  stage  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  ; 
if  one  takes  into  account  not  merely  the  number  of  his  pieces  but 
the  variety  of  'gc/m's  '  he  successfully  essayed,  he  was  more  fertile 
than  any  dramatist  yet  seen  ;  he  was  by  far  the  most  abundant 
theatrical  money-getter  of  all  ages  ;  no  playwright  has  ever  been 
so  widely  international  within  the  limits  of  his  lifetime,  and  few 
writers  have  hitherto  better  illustrated  the  truism  that  those  who 
write  only  for  to-day  will  be  forgotten  to-morrow. 

"He  was  a  journalist  of  the  stage,  one  may  say  a  yellow  Thespian 
journalist.  Sensitive  to  every  wind  that  blew  francs  and  cents,  he 
was  a  weathercock  among  authors  and  performed  the  complete 
'gyro  '  of  fruitful  possibilities.  There  was  no  stage  form  which  he 
did  not  touch,  and  none  which  he  really  adorned.  Invariably  suc- 
cessful, he  never  succeeded  for  longer  than  an  hour.  A  warning 
rather  than  an  example  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  art,  he  was 
the  kind  of  warning  many  prefer  to  examples  of  the  highest  sort. 
He  was  a  warning  ornamented  with  green  papers,  a  red  buttonhole, 
castles,  and  a  limitless  bank  account.  Yet  he  had  in  the  end  an 
e.xtremely  healthful  influence  on  the  contemporary  stage  ;  his  mas- 
tery- of  theatrical  tricks  was  so  complete  and  beyond  rivalry  that 
he  brought  stage  tricks  into  contempt.  His  relation  to  a  more 
natural  style  of  play  was  that  of  Mme.  Blaise  to  royalty  : 

The  kin?  has  often  walked  behind, 
When  she  has  walked  before. 

"Lavedan,  Donnay.  Capus,  the  practitioners  of  the  recent  plot- 
less, life-like  meander  of  drama,  were  the  offspring  of  a  Sardou 
thrice  denied. 

"This  may  sound  like  malice,  uncharitableness,  and  'benefits 
forgot.'  Sardou  has  entertained  the  theatrical  audience  of  two 
continents  as  no  other  single  writer  has  ever  entertained  it.  He 
has  presented  successful  plays  in  America — 'L'Oncle  Sam'  and 
'Les  Americaines  kl'Etranger' — before  they  were  given  in  France; 
and  has  tickled  the  Russian  groundlings  with  material  that  was 
caviare  to  Paris.  He  has  delighted  London  audiences  with  a 
'Robespierre'  written  for  Irving  and  ignored  by  the  Theatre 
Frangais.     But  these  very  foreign   successes  condemn  him  as  a 


Sarairs  degradation.  He  provided  her  \v\xh  excellent  situations 
in  which  to  die,  and  in  which  she  did  die.  as  an  actress  loyal  to 
the  true  interests  of  her  art.  There  was  a  splendid  stage  setting 
in  'Theodora,'  'Gismonda,'  and  the  rest,  and  no  other  splendor. 
Sardou  was  not  an  incar- 
nation of  the  theater,  truly 
so  called,  but  of  the  the- 
atrical poster." 

In  a  letter  to  V'/ie  Siat 
(November  ii)  IMi.ss 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder  un- 
dertakes "  to  correct  some 
of  the  impressions  "  made 
by  this  editorial.  She  re- 
plies with  spirit  : 

"  You  say  that  two  ac- 
tresses gave  him  his  'first 
clue  to  theatrical  suc- 
cess.' Perhaps  two  ac- 
tresses may  have  given 
him  his  first  opportunity, 
but  it  was  the  French 
public  that  gave  him  his 
theatrical  success.  You 
say  that  his  name  is 'in- 
evitably linked  with  that 
of  the  genius  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt — as  the  chief 
opportunity  of  Sarah's 
degradation.'  On  the 
contrary  it  was  Sardou's 
plays  that  made  Mme.  Bernhardt,  and  when  she  ceased  to  play 
them  she  lost  her  grip  on  French  audiences." 


SARDOU  OF  RECENT  YEARS. 

Few  playwrights,  asserts  Miss  Gilder,  have 
given  the  enconragenient  to  young  talent 
that  Sardou  has  given  to  the  younger  play- 
wrights, writers,  and  artists  of  France. 


DRAWING-ROOM  OF  SARDOU'S  HOUSE   AT   MARLV-LE-ROI. 

Sardou  was  by  far,  comments  the  New  York  Sun,  "the  most  abundant  theatrical  money 

getter  of  all  ages." 


French  genius,  tho  not  as  a  predatory  capitalist.  The  hour  of  the 
international  playwright  had  struck,  and  Sardou  heard  the  sum- 
mons and  obeyed  it.  It  yielded  him  a  castle  at  Marly,  but  not  one 
leaf  of  the  immortal  bay.  His  name  is  inevitably  linked  with  that 
of  the  genius  of  Sarah  Bernhardt — as  the  chief  opportunity  of 


A  PLAYWRIGHT  TURNS  ON  THE 
CRITICS. 

T^HERE  is  a  story  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  of  a  stage 
-*-       manager  who  wished  to  work  a  few  realistic  touches  into  a 

woodland  scene.  "  How  would  it  be  to  have  some  one  growl  like 
a  bear.''  "  lie  asked.  "The  very  thing,"  said  the 
autlior.  "We'll  call  in  the  critics."  The  occu- 
pation here  suggested  may  serve  as  a  resort  if 
the  "agitation"  against  the  critic  suggested  by 
Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  Collier's  (Octo- 
ber 24)  puts  them  out  of  work.  That  erstwhile 
novelist,  now  turned  playwright,  looks  upon  the 
critic  as  the  only  "first-nighter"  against  whom 
we  ought  to  harden  our  hearts — not  the  member 
of  the  "death-watch"  whom  Mr.  Frohman  is 
trying  to  eliminate.  "He  sits  alone  on  the 
aisle,"  says  Mr.  Davis,  "stern-visaged,  sad- 
eyed,  unloving,  unbeloved."  His  case  is  thus 
analyzed  : 

"There  was  a  day  when  the  dramatic  critic 
took  the  play,  and  the  players,  seriously.  Now 
he  takes  himself  seriously.  For  the  critic  and 
the  player  this  new  attitude  of  mind  is  one 
much  to  be  regretted.  It  impairs  the  useful- 
ness of  both. 

"To-day,  dramatic  critics  might  be  divided 
into  two  classes  :  the  misanthrope,  who  has  set 
his  standard  so  high  that  in  the  modern  theater 
he  can  see  nothing  to  enjoy,  and  nothing  to 
praise  ;  and  the  newspaper  comedian,  who  re- 
gards the  men  and  women  on  the  stage  only  as  persons  in  a  pillory. 
Owing  to  some  strange  inertia  on  the  part  of  the  public,  he  has 
acquired  the  right  to  hurl  at  actors  and  actresses  impertinent  per- 
sonalities, witticisms,  sometimes  cruel  jests  that  fester  and  leave 
a  scar.     To  some  men,  the  mere  fact  that  a  fellow  human  being 
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is  in  the  stocks,  unable  to  retaliate,  already  a  figure  for  laughter, 
is  reason  enough  for  passing  him  in  silence,  with  averted  eyes. 
But  the  low-comedy  critic  is  not  paid  to  be  magnanimous.  If  by 
a  flash  of  his  wit  he  can  make  his  readers  laugh,  even  tho  it  send  a 
leading  lady  into  hysterics  or  sets  an  actor  swearing,  he  is  satis- 
fied. To  him,  to  see  his  name  on  an  ash-can,  under  some  such 
stirring  quotation  from  his  deathless  prose  as  '  A  chuckle  every 
minute,'  'It  will  make  Comstock  sit  up  '  is  Fame.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness, by  ridicule,  to  send  chorus-girls  sobbing  to  bed,  to  cause 
bellhops  and  hall-room  boys  to  grin.  His  is  what  we  may  call  the 
Ash-barrel  School  of  Criticism,  and  he  is  not  a  serious  proposi- 
tion.    We  may  pass  him  by  for  his  more  important  colleague." 

The  crime  which  Mr.  Davis  imputes  to  these  gentlemen  is  lack 
of  gratitude.     He  puts  it  in  this  way  : 

"The  misanthropes  among  the  critics  go  to  the  theater  prepared 
to  scoff;  they  sometimes  remain  to  praise.  Instead  of  seeking 
out  tlie  few  precious  nuggets,  and  rejoicing  over  them  as  a  miner 
over  a  piece  of  gold,  they  see  only  the  rock  and  sand  and  dirt  in 
which  the  gold  may  lie  concealed.  Personally,  I  always  go  to  the 
theater  expecting  to  enjoy  myself.  If  I  didn't  expect  to  enjoy 
myself,  I  would  not  go.  And,  tho  that  is  only  the  point  of  view 
of  the  mere  theater-goer,  even  a  dramatic  critic  might  occasionally 
profit  by  it.  To  this  he  might  answer  that  I  go  only  for  pleasure, 
while  he  goes  because  it  is  his  business  to  do  so.  But,  if  it  makes 
him  unhappy  to  be  a  dramatic  critic,  there  are  other  callings  open 
to  him,  and  for  which,  it  may  be,  he  is  better  fitted." 


DYING   FICTION   INDUSTRY   OF  FRANCE 

IT  is  now  a  rarer  occurrence  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  for  a 
new  novel  to  attain  phenomenal  figures  of  circulation.  Few 
surpass  an  output  of  100,000  copies  ;  fewer  still  mount  beyond 
200,000;  none  probably  nears  the  half-million,  as  did  "David 
Harum."  However,  there  is  still  plenty  of  evidence  that  both  craft 
of  romancer  and  trade  of  publisher  are  flourishing  quite  lucratively. 
The  books  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  for  example,  have  been  en- 
joying huge  sales,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  been  receiving 
royalty  checks  truly  majestic,  while  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  also  has 
as  good  reason  to  feel  satisfied  as  his  publishers.  And  a  recent 
announcement  has  it  that  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,"  by 
John  Fox,  junior,  is  launched  with  a  first  printing  of  100.000  copies. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  the  satisfactory  commercial  state  of  current 
fiction  in  America,  it  is  interesting — tho  possibly  not  cheering — to 
find  that  in  France,  where  there  is  certainly  no  shortage  of  good 
writers  as  compared  to  our  own  country,  and  wiiere  the  population 
as  a  whole  stand  perhaps  on  a  higher  level  of  .solid  prosperity  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  the  circulation  of  new  novels  has 
dwindled  extraordinarily.  In  fact,  according  to  La  Revue  (Paris), 
it  is  now  scarcely  a  question  whether  a  new  novel  is  likely  to  sell 
in  remunerative  quantities,  but  whether  it  will  sell  at  all.  Of 
Zola's  "  Nana,"  150,000  copies  were  bought  in  six  months,  but  it 
has  taken  over  a  year  to  dispose  of  50,000  copies  of  Bourget's 
latest  romance,  while  that  of  Victor  Margucritte  has  only  reached 
the  figure  of  17,000.  Neither  do  such  excellent  writers  as  Ren<5 
Bazin  or  Marcel  Prdvost  remotely  rival  the  "big  sellers"  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  As  to  the  smaller  fry,  their  case  seems 
hopeless,  for  "novels  don't  sell  any  more  ;  there  you  have  the  ex- 
act truth,"  bluntly  declares  this  writer  in  the  Rc-t'ue.  And  then 
he  begins  to  tell  us  why  : 

"Inundated  and  overwhelmed  with  extremely  cheap  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals,  absorberl  and  monopolized  by  all 
kinds  of  sports,  bicycling,  automobiling,  lawn  tennis,  and  so  forth, 
the  public  can  not  do  all  the  reading  that  it  is  asked  to,  that  is 
forced  upon  it.  When  you  consider  that  a  man  has  no  time  for 
reading  the  two  to  four  serial  stories  which  eacii  of  our  great  dailies 
serves  up  to  its  subscribers — dailies  costing  5  centimes  [icent], 
to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  literary  slices,  novels  'complete  in  this 
issue,'  which  ail  our  magazines  offer  by  the  bushel  at  low  price — 
then  why,  without  some  special  motive  or  personal  interest,  should 
he  pay  out  3  francs  [the  traditional  price  of  the  paper-bound  novel 


in  France  is  3  francs  50  centimes,  that  is,  70  cents]  for  a  work  of 
the  same  class  and  quality,  which  he  would  not  find  the  time  to 
read  either  .''  The  genuine  reader,  one  is  told,  is  the  reader  of 
books.  Yes,  but  see  what  books  the  ardent  readers  buy  — 1  do  not 
mean  bibliophiles,  but  every  one  with  a  taste  for  reading  who  buys 
books  and  has  a  library.  They  are  hardly  ever  novels,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  novelties  that  these  readers  purchase,  and  this  is  so 
true  that  catalogs  of  second-hand  dealers  rarely  announce  novel- 
ties, but  confine  themselves  to  standard  works,  to  books  of  history, 
criticism,  art,  travel,  science,  and  to  the  old  fiction  writers  whose 
names  and  tales  have  survived,  Balzac,  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Mau- 
passant, etc." 

The  French  publishers  are  well  aware  of  the  diflliculty  of  per- 
suading book-buyers  to  invest  in  current  fiction,  some  of  them  have 
consequently  closed  their  lists  altogether  against  new  authors,  and 
others  have  stopt  printing  fiction  of  any  sort.  At  best,  they  real- 
ize that  even  the  most  popular  authors  are  no  longer  in  such  de- 
mand as  formerly.  Why,  these  merchants  of  romance  have  long 
been  asking  themselves,  try  to  keep  up  the  price  of  an  article  there 
is  so  little  demand  for  ?  Why  not  relinquish  the  conventional  3 
francs  50  centimes  .''  Thus,  various  cheap  collections  have  from 
time  to  time  been  put  on  the  market,  all  the  way  from  2  francs  a 
volume  down  to  less  than  half  a  franc— which  of  course  has  meant 
correspondingly  small  earnings  by  writers  in  the  shape  of  royal- 
ties. If  a  novelist  should  prefer  to  let  a  newspaper  print  his  storj% 
he  is  no  better  ofY,  or  even  worse.  The  price  of  serials  has  been 
steadily  declining,  some  papers  granting  no  money  at  all,  but  giv- 
ing advertisement  space  in  excliange  for  fiction,  the  author  being 
at  liberty  to  sell  this  space  to  some  one  else  if  he  have  no  use  for 
it  himself.  Moreover,  rich  dilettanti  have  gone  to  the  length  of 
paying  for  the  privilege  of  having  their  stories  published  in  the 
daily  press. 

But  is  there  no  possibility  of  public  attention  being  drawn  to  a 
young  author  especially  meritorious  by  the  means  of  notices  or 
reviews  .''    We  read  : 

"  Nearly  all  the  great  dailies  have  ceased  giving  accounts  of  new 
books,  novels  included  ;  right  or  wrong,  they  regard  the  book  in- 
dustry as  a  competitor.  True,  there  exists  a  very  well  managed 
a.ssociation  of  literary  critics,  but  criticism  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  majority  of  newspapers  is  concerned.  .  .  . 
There  remain  the  advertising  columns  and  'paid  reading  notices.' 
Here,  however,  hyperbole  has  been  so  much  overdone,  so  many 
characterizations  have  been  employed  like  'masterpiece,'  'genius,' 
'incomparable,'  'unique,'  'imperishable,'  all  repeated  time  and 
time  again,  that  the  public  no  longer  believes  these  futilities  and 
absurdities,  no  longer  even  reads  them." 

The  publishers  in  some  cases  resort  to  clever  and  in  others  to 
meretricious  devices  to  advertise  new  books,  yet  all  these  attempts 
fail  to  produce  the  intended  result;  the  public  remains  cold,  de- 
spite the  most  frantic  and  costly  efforts  to  get  notoriety  through 
the  press.  And,  as  the  writer  shows,  to  make  matters  still  more 
irretrievably  discouraging— 

"  Do  not  forget  that  literary  proprietorship  lasts  only  fifty  years 
in  France,  which  means  that  newspapers  have  the  right  to  reprint, 
wit/iottt  co>/ifiensatioii,  and  publishers  in  the  same  way  to  reissue, 
all  works  whose  authors  have  been  dead  at  least  half  a  century. 
Then,  what  a  magnificent  choice  our  periodicals  have  at  their  dis- 
posal, into  what  a  catalog  of  ever  increasing  wealth  are  they  at 
liberty  to  delve  !  Stendhal  died  in  1S42.  Balzac  and  De  Bernard 
in  1.S50,  Souvestre  in  1S54,  De  Nerval  and  Mme.  de  dirardin  in 
1.S55,  De  Musset  and  Sue  in  1.S57." 

A  list  of  other  well-known  writers  whose  works  will  become 
public  i)roperty  during  the  next  quarter  century  includes  such 
names  as  Scribe,  Murger,  McVy,  the  elder  Dumas,  Ponson  du  Ter- 
rail,  Paul  de  Kock,  Ciaboriau,  CJeorge  Sand,  Flaubert,  Sandeau, 
About.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  concludes  the  author  of  this 
article,  it  obviously  behooves  aspiring  young  writers  to  turn  to 
other  forms  of  literature  than  the  novel. —  Translation  made  for 
Thk  Literary  Digest. 
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MISS  TARBEI.L, 

of  The  American  Magazine. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  MAGAZINES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 


THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 
Ray  Stanxaru  Baker  will  contribute 
to  this  magazine  a  series  of  papers  on  "The 
Spiritual  Unrest,"  the  first  dealing  with 
the  Emmanuel  Movement,  under  the  title 
"The  Preachers  Doing  the  Work  of  the 
Doctors."  The  second  article  will  relate 
to  Dr.  Cabot  and  other  doctors  "who  are 
doing  the  work  of  the  preachers."  The 
third,  under  the  title  "In  the  Wake  of 
Billy  Sunday,"  will  be  an  account  of  Mr. 
Sunday's  work  as  personally  observed  by 
Mr.  Baker,  who  points  out  what  have  been 
the  results  of  Mr.  Sunday's  revivals  several 
months,  or  even  years,  after  they  took 
place.  William  Allen  White,  under  the 
title  "The  Old  Order  Changeth,"  will  con- 
tribute a  series  of  political  articles  on  pres- 
ent-day conditions  in  political,  social,  and 
industrial  life.  Mr.  White  aims  to  show 
that,  through  all  the  corruption  seen  in 
political  life,  the  public  really  has  been 
getting  what  it  has  aimed  for.  Mr.  White 
is  optimistic  as  to  the  results  which  have 
been  achieved  and  those  which  yet  may  be, 
believing  that  the  public,  once  wishing 
them,  has  always  obtained  them  and  al- 
ways will.  Stewart  Edward  White  will 
contribute  a  series  of  stories  for  boys, 
and  Miss  Tarbell  a  series  entitled  "The 
Activities  of  Women,"  the  details  of 
which  are  not  yet  ready  for  announce- 
ment. Lincoln  Steffens  will  continue  to 
contribute  political  articles,  the  first  by 
him  being  published  in  the  February  num- 
ber. Prof.  William  James  is  also  an- 
nounced as  one  of  the  notable  contribu- 
tors to  this  magazine,  while  Samuel  Hop- 
kins Adams,  Lindsay  Denison,  Will  Erwin, 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson,  and  Prof.  W.  L 
Thomas  will  contribute.  Professor  Thomas 
is  the  author  of  a  notable  book  on  women, 
and  will  write  of  them  in  the  articles  now 
on  hand.  Mr  Dunn  meanwhile  will  con- 
tinue his  "Interpreter's  House."  Another 
feature  will  be  by  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  stories  entitled  "Adventures  in 
Contentment."  They  have  the  general 
title  "Some  of  My  Neighbors,"  but  will 
deal  specifically  with  typical  characters, 
the  first  being  "The  Old  Maid"  and  the 
second  "The  Village  Drunkard." 

THE   ATLANTIC 
Under  its  new  ownership   it   is  pleasing 
to  note  that    this  most    distinctive  of   all 
our  magazines  maintains  its  familiar  and 


tratiitional  character.  During  the  new 
year  some  extracts  will  be  printed  from  the 
autobiography  of  N.  S.  Shaler  as  written 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life.  One  of 
these  will  be  called  "A  Canada  Boyhood," 
and  another  "A  Pupil  of  Agassiz."  Gen. 
Morris  Schaff,  whose  papers  on  "The  Spirit 
of  Old  West  Point"  will  be  recalled,  has 
prepared  an  account  of  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  ending  with  the  surrender  of 
Lee,  in  which  he  was  a  participant.  J.  O. 
Fagan,  author  of  the  well-remembered 
"Confessions  of  a  Railroad  Signal  Man," 
is  preparing  a  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Industrial  Dilemma,"  w^hich  will  deal  with 
the  railroads  in  relation  to  opportunity, 
education,  publicity,  and  progress.  Pa- 
pers on  contemporary  France  by  various 
writers  will  deal  with  "The  Forty  Im- 
mortals," "French  Conservatism,"  "My 
French  School-days,"  and  "The  French 
Experiment  in  Population."  There  will 
be  a  series  of  papers  on  educational  topics 
by  notable  writers.  "Problems  of  the 
City  Dweller"  will  be  discust  by  Hollis 
Godfrey.  Williams  Garrott  Brown,  the 
notable  essayist,  will  contribute  under  the 
title   "The   Beaten  Track"   a  criticism  of 


BLISS    PERRY, 

Editor  of  The  Atlantic. 


America  as  suggested  by  a  visit  to  England. 
Charles  M.  Harvey  will  write  of  the  "Fur 
Traders  as  Empire  Builders,"  and  Robert 
A.  Reid  will  contribute  a  paper  on  "The 
Reform  Corporations."  Since  its  sale  to 
a  new  company,  tho  still  issued  froin  the 
same  office  in  Boston,  it  is  understood  that 
The  Atlantic  has  made  distinct  gains  in  all 
departments. 

APPLETGN'S 

The  opening  feature  of  this  magazine, 
which  as  for  some  months  has  been  an  edi- 
torial article,  optimistic  in  tone,  intended 
to  uplift  and  build  character  on  practical 
lines,  will  be  continued.  George  Ade  will 
contribute  a  series  specially  planned,  but 
not  yet  announced  in  detail.  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Aked  will  continue  to  write  papers  deal- 
ing with  "The  Salvation  of  Christianity," 
and  prepared  along  the  lines  followed  by 
him  in  articles  already  published.  John 
F.  McCutcheon  is  expected  to  continue  his 
characteristic  features.  The  "Autobiog- 
raphy" of  Hall  Caine  will  run  well  into  the 
early  numbers.  The  notable  serial  story 
will  be  one  by  Florence  Morse  Kingsley 
entitled  "The  Star  of  Love." 

THE  BOOKKEEPER 

This  periodical,  known  formerly  as  The 
Business  Man's  Magazine,  will  print  a 
series  of  papers  on  "The  Bank-clerk  and 
His  Work,"  elaborately  illustrated,  and 
running  through  six  numbers.  The  writer 
is  James  P.  Gardiner.  Another  feature 
will  be  an  illustrated  account  of  "Making 
a  City  to  Order,"  showing  how  towns  are 
built  in  Western  neighborhoods  at  short 
notice.  Other  features  will  relate  to  the 
methods  employed  in  taking  the  forth- 
coming census,  to  office  employees,  book- 
keeping and  accounting. 

THE  CENTURY 

A  new  series  of  papers  devoted  to  Lin- 
coln is  announced  by  this  magazine.  The 
first  appears  in  the  November  number  and 
deals  with  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 
Others  will  touch  vipon  various  phases  of 
Lincoln's  life,  and  will  include  unpublished 
documents  of  his  own  and  of  one  of  his 
private  secretaries. 

Some  extracts  from  the  autobiography 
of  Saint-Gaudens  will  be  contributed  as 
edited  by  his  son.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens. 
This  autobiography  was  composed  during 
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the  author  s  last  years.  The  early  part 
is  said  to  contain  a  notable  account  of  lift 
in  New  York  during  the  Civil  War.  Sonu- 
recollections  of  Grover  Cleveland  \>y  se\- 
eral  persons  have  been  arranged  for.  One 
of  them  will  be  an  illustrated  article  on 
Cleveland's  life  at  Princeton  written  b\ 
Prof.  Andrew  T.  West.  An  inijiortant 
series  on  "Romantic  Gemiany"  by  Robert 
Haven  Schautller  will  be  printed.  The\ 
will  deal  with  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Leipsic. 
Dresden,  and  other  towns,  and  will  be 
illustrated.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  written  an 
article  on  the  tariff,  which  is  said  to  be  note- 
worthy for  its  frankness  as  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie's relations  to  the  duty  on  steel.  Alice 
Hegan  Rice  will  have  a  new  novel  entitled 
"Mr.  Opp."  the  sceneof  which  is  laid  in  the 
Middle  West.  Other  writers  of  fiction  to 
be  represented  are  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Jack  London,  Edith 
Wharton,  and  Dr.  Mitchell 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD 

During  the  new  year  this  prominent 
religious  weekly  for  families  will  have 
among  its  writers  John  Luther  Long,  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster,  Kate  Upson  Clark, 
Florence  Morse  Kingslev,  Ralph  Connor, 
Irving  Bacheller,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Jane 
Addams,  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  and  Prof. 
S.  B.  Leland.  There  will  be  articles  on 
travel  in  foreign  lands  by  Evelyn  Clark 
Morgan,  Dr.  Grenfell,  C.  M.  Pepper,  Rear- 
Admiral  Sigsl^ee,  and  the  Rev.  Shelah 
Merrill,  who  was  long  the  American  Consul 
at  Jerusalem.  Many  preachers  of  national 
fame  will  be  represented  in  sermons,  among 
these  being  G.  M.  Sheldon,  author  of  "In 
His  Steps,"  W.  R.  Moody,  son  of  the  evan- 
gelist. J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  Dr.  Aked,  Dr. 
Burrell,  and  Charles  Wagner,  author  of 
"The  Simple  Life."  The  Christian  Herald 
has  missionary  correspondents  all  over  the 
world,  from  whom  letters  and  illustrations 
will  Vje  received  for  one  of  the  strongest 
departments  of  the  paper.  The  illustra- 
tions will  be  furnished  among  others  by 
Louis  Berneker.  Charles  Farrand,  W.  (i 
Ames,  and  G.  W.  Peters. 

THE  CIRCLE 

The  new  year  will  be  tlie  third  in  tlu 
history  f)f  this  distinctive  magazine.  The 
arrangements  for  the  new  year  include  a 
nvimber  of  articles  on  various  phases  of 
the  anti-salof>n  movement,  under  the  gen- 
eral title  "Rum  on  the  Run";  Harris 
Dickson  will  write  one  of  them.  "When 
Grant  Went  a-Courtin',"  is  the  title  ai 
a  pai)er  by  Julia  Dent  Casey,  sister  of  the 
General's  wife,  which  takes  the  form  of 
reminiscences,  not  only  of  the  courtshiji, 
but  .of  the  early  married  life  of  Grant,  and 
is  said  to  disclose  the  reason  why  he  left 
the  army  and  the  truth  about  his  sup- 
posed poverty,  etc.  A  notable  series  will 
deal  with  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
distant  jjarts  of  the  worl<l,  as  well  as  at 
home,  the  aim  being  not  to  emphasize  the 
religious  side  of  the  work  so  much  as  the 
work  done  in  building  uj)  character  in 
men.  Another  article  will  describe  how 
news  is  obtained  by  correspondents  in 
Washington.  A  historian  will  sum  up  the 
net    results    to    the    countrv    of    President 


C.    V.    NUKCKOSS. 

Editor  ot  I'/te  Cosmopolitan. 

Roosevelt's  seven  years  in  office.  Two 
pages  will  be  devoted  to  a  presentation  of 
the  world's  news  in  tlic  fomi  of  pictures 
and  paragraphs. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN 

Among  the  writers  for  this  magazine  will 
be  Edward  Lefevre,  Harold  Bolce,  Harry 
T.  Peck,  Charles  E.  Russell,  Ellis  Parker 
Butler,  Elbert  Huljbard,  and  Henry  Wat- 
terson.  Professor  Peck  will  discuss  "The 
Many-sided  Milton";  Charles  E.  Russell 
will  contribute  a  serial  life  of  Charlemagne, 
which  he  intends  to  make  a  vivid  narra- 
tive. Samuel  G.  Blythe  will  write  of  New 
York  as  a  metropolis  and.  as  his  manner  is, 
he  will  speak  plainly.  Mr.  Lefevre  will 
deal   with   the   financiers   and   methods  of 


KUCUNU     IIIWINC;, 

Editor  of  /'//<■  Circle. 


Wall  Street,  showing  among  other  things 
how  men  who  know  the  gaine  can  be  and 
constantly  are  beaten  at  it.  Henry  Wat- 
terson  will  contribute  a  paper  on  Lincoln. 
Elizabeth  E.  Poe,  a  grandniece  of  the  poet, 
is  scheduled  for  a  paper  on  Poe,  illustrated 
from  material  not  heretofore  published. 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

This  i)eriodical,  started  a  few  years  ago 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vast  army 
of  men  and  woinen  who  in  late  years  have 
turned  liack  to  the  country  as  the  place  in 
which  to  make  their  homes,  will  continue 
during  the  new  year  the  notable  work  it 
has  already  achieved.  Wilhelm  Miller,  who 
has  made  a  tour  of  English  gardens,  will 
write  detailed  accounts  of  them  for  various 
numbers.  Mr.  Miller,  being  a  trained  hor- 
ticulturist, will  approach  his  subject  from 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  picturesque  p^yint 
of  view,  his  aim  being  to  show  Americans 
what  England  can  teach  us.  The  articles 
will  number  ten  or  possibly  twelve.  An- 
other series  of  papers  will  relate  to  the 
country  homes  of  notable  Americans,  these 
Americans  being  not  millionaires  in  par- 
ticular, but  authors,  artists,  and  other 
l)ersons  of  distinction  apart  from  wealth 
or  want  of  it.  Mark  Twain,  Margaret 
Deland,  and  Winston  Churchill  are  among 
the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Colored 
]5hotograph\-  will  be  employed  for  this 
magazine  during  the  year  with  results  which 
it  is  believed  will  surpass  any  thus  far 
achieved.  Many  of  the  covers  will  be 
reproductions  of  remarkable  autochrome 
plates.  The  double  numbers,  appearing 
three  times  during  the  year,  will  be  largely 
illustrated  by  this  process. 

EVERYBODY'S 

The  familiar  cliaracter  of  thic  leading 
magazine  will  be  well  maintained  during 
the  new  year,  but  it  is  not  the  policy  of 
the  management  to  arrange  the  contents 
definitely  for  any  long  period  in  advance. 
It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  the 
literature  of  exposure  will  be  continued 
and  that  notable  contributions  affecting 
abuse  in  political,  individual,  and  financial 
circles  will  be  printed.  A  serial  on  "The 
Woman's  Invasion,"  which  was  begun  in 
the  November  number,  will  run  through 
other  issues.  "Little  Stories  of  Real  Life" 
will  remain  one  of  the  attractive  dejiart- 
mcnts. 

Its  Christmas  number  will  depart  rad- 
icallv  from  the  general  character  of  the 
magazine,  the  purpose  being  to  give  it  a 
ilistinctive  holiday  appearance.  Among 
the  features  will  be  a  hunting  sketch  by 
President  Roosevelt;  "The  Wives  of  the 
Pseudo-Rich,"  by  Emily  Post,  the  novel- 
i.st;  "The  Outlook  for  Plain  Folks."  by 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  whose  tone  is  op- 
timistic, believing,  as  he  does,  that  the  out- 
look is  for  more  leisure,  more  rights,  and 
more  democracy;  "The  Fullness  of  Af- 
fliction," by  Eugene  Wood;  a  story  by 
()  Henry  and  jiocms  by  Weir  Mitchell, 
Burgess  Jf)hnson.  Joseph  C.  Lincoln,  and 
"thers.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  in 
colors. 

{Coutiitiud  on  page  TJ2.) 
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Your  Thoughts  Make  You 

ONE  of  the  most  vital  truths  known  to  man  to-day  is  expressed  by  James  Allen  in  his  wonderful 
book,  "As  A  Man  Thinketh."  This  book  is  a  message  from  a  great  writer  who  wishes  to 
awaken  the  mind  of  the  race  to  the  important  fact  that  "As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he" — that 
each  o(  us  is  what  he  is  simply  and  solely  by  reason  of  what  he  has  thought — that  our  to-days 
are  but  materialized  thoughts  of  yesterday — that  our  to-morrows  will  be  but  the  finished  material 
created  from  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  mental  activities  of  to-day.  Mr.  Allen  teaches  us  that 
"Thoughts  take  form  in  action"  that  our  thoughts  are  pressing  forward  ever  toward  material  expres- 
sion and  activity — that  we  are  constantly  making  mental  paths  over  which  we  must  travel  in  our 
material  activities.  He  also  teaches  us  that  our  minds  are  mighty  magnets  attracting  to  us  the  peo- 
ple, things  and  circumstances  in  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  our  thoughts — that  our 
Mental  Attitude  determines  the  nature  of  our  environment,  and  the  character  of  our  associates  and 
occupations.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  advance  strange,  weird,  mystical  theories,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, shows  us  that  ''As  a  man  thinketh  so  he  is"  is  but  the  statement  of  the  operation  of  a 
great  universal  law,  as  invariable  and  constant  as  the  swing  of  the  planets,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide — and  just  as  natural  as  either.  These,  and  many  other  truths,  this  writer  tells 
us  in  this  great  book  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  thinking  world.  Read  it  together 
with   Eternal   Progress  and  be  master  of  your  own  life. 


As  A  Man  Thinketh 

By  James  Allen 

A  remarkable  volume,  the  object  of  which  is  to  stimu- 
late men  and  women  to  the  discovery  and  perception  of  the 
truth  that 

"They  Themselves  Are  Makers  of  Themselves" 

by  virtue  of  the  thoughts  which  they  choose  and  encourage  ; 
that  mind  is  the  master-weaver,  both  of  the  inner  garment  of 
character  and  the  outer  garment  of  circumstances,  and  that, 
as  they  may  have  hitherto  woven  in  ignorance  and  pain  they 
may  now  weave  in  enlightenment  and  happiness. 

CONTENTS 

Thought  and  Character 

Effect  of  Thought  on  Circumstances 

Effect  of  Thought  on  Health  and  the  Body 

Thought  and  Purpose 

The  Thought-Factor  in  Achievement 

Visions  and  Ideals 

Serenity 

It  is  little  books  like  this  that  give  one  higher  ideals 
and  renewed  inspiration.  They  make  one  forget  "circum- 
stances" and  "environment"  and  think  only  of  the  power 
that  lies  within  oneself.  "Thought  tends  to  take  form  in 
action,"  and  Mr.  Allen  shows  how  practical  this  can  be 
made  and  what  a  force  it  can  become  in  the  life  of  anyone. 
"You  will  be  what  you  will  to  be"  is  not  merely  a  poetical 
thought,  but  a  practical  truth.  With  a  definite  ideal  in  his 
mind,  believing  in  it  and  working  towards  it.  Mr.  Allen 
claims  a  man  can  make  of  himself  what  he  wills.  "As  A 
Man  Thinketh"  is  a  book  to  make  a  friend  of  and  may  be 
studied  for  years  without  exhausting  its  truths.  68  pages, 
printed  on  exceptionally  heavy  Canterbury  Laid  paper; 
bound  in  silk  cloth. 


Eternal  Progress 

A  Monthly  Magazine  Edited  by  C.  D.  Larson 

The  great  purpose  of  ETERNAL  PROGRESS  is  to  make  true 
idealism  practical  in  everyday  life,  to  bind  the  common  to  the  superior, 
to  weld  together  business  and  scientific  living.  And  there  is  nothing 
more  important  than  this. 

To  accomplish  anything  worth  while  and  to  live  a  life  that  is  a  life, 
the  ideal  must  be  the  goal  and  every  thought  and  action  must  cause 
life  to  move  toward  that  goal. 

There  is  a  solution  for  every  problem  in  life,  and  that  solution  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  to  enter  the  greater  is  to  secure  emanci- 
pation from  the  lesser.  The  natural  way  out  is  to  grow  out.  Any 
person  may  work  himself  out  of  that  which  is  not  desired  by  growing 
into  the  reali/aticMi  of  that  which  is  desired. 

ETERNAL  PROGRESS  presents  each  month  some 
new  and  valuable  viewpoints  of  such  timely  subjects 
as  Business  Psychology,  Practical  Idealism,  Modem 
Metaphysics,  The  Subconscious  Mind,  Cultivation  of 
Ability  and  Talent,  Right  Living,  Scientific  Thinking, 
The  Science  of  Success,  The  Development  of  Genius, 
The  Constructive  Imagination,  The  Power  of  Person- 
ality, Memory,  etc.  All  vital  subjects  to  the  person 
who  wants  to  increase  his  profits  and  make  life 
worth  living. 

Our  success  depends  upon  how  we  use  the  power  and  the  ability 
that  we  possess.  But  we  can  use  only  that  which  we  understand.  And 
to  understand  the  powers  we  possess,  a  study  of  Practical  Metaphysics 
becomes  indispensable. 

The  demand  for  competent  men  and  women  is  becoming  greater 
and  greater  everywhere  in  the  world.  Any  person  can  become  more 
competent  through  the  scientific  development  of  his  ability,  methods 
for  which  development  may  be  found  in  every  issue  of  ETERNAL 
PROGRESS. 

The  regular  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year. 
Twelve  numbers:    sixty-four  pages  each  month. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Eternal  Progress  one  year — twelve  numbers  A  4  i\f\ 
— and  As  A  Max  Thinketh,  in  silk  cloth,     ^  ^  «\/ w 

Forward  the  coupon  to-day.  Send  Money  Order,  Express 
Order  or  One-Dollar  Bill.  If  personal  check  is  sent,  add 
ten  cents  for  exchange. 


THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY, 

401    Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago,   111. 

Attached  is  One  Dollar.  Please  enter  my  subscription 
for  one  year  to  Eternal  Progress  and  send  me  a  copy  of  As  A 
Man  Thinketh. 


Name.  .  . 
Address. 
Town .  . . 


.  State. 
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HOW  TO  GET  FRESH  AIR 

WITHOUT  WASTING  ENERGY  RESISTING  COLD 


During  the  day  the  work  of  the  body  is  done.  In  sleep  our  senses 
rest  and  the  repair  department  of  the  tissues  gets  to  work.  Food 
is  worked  over,  muscles  are  built  up  and  the  brain  cells  restored 
and  retilled. 

This  is  the  time  that  business  and  professional  men  need  fresh  air 
and  lots  of  it,  for  the  o-xygun  produces  energy,  a  clear  brain  and 
healthy  nerves.  If  the  supply  ot  fresii  air  is 
limited  and  improper  oxidation  takes  place, 
disease  and  sickness,  such  as  consumption, 
anxmia  and  nerve  exhaustion  get  their  start. 

Absolutely  pure  air  is  essential  to  highest 
vitality  and  health,  and  it  cannot  be  had  inside 
the  walls  of  any  room.  The  benefit  from  cold 
air  is  received  by  its  coming  in  contact  with 
the  face  and  being  breathed.  It  stimulates 
deeper  and  longer  respiration.  While  very 
cold  air  may  be  breathed  the  body  surface 
must  be  kept  warm  as  it  loses  through  the 
skin,  by  radiation  and  conduction  from  So  to 
90  per  cent,  of  its  heat.  The  colder  the  sur- 
roundings the  more  units  of  heat  are  required 
to  keep  up  the  normal  temperature  of  98.6 
Fahrenheit.  This  is  why  we  waste  energy 
sleeping  outside  in  winter  or  in  a  freezing 
room. 


It  is  not  the  steady  cold  weather,  but  the 
changeable   weather   that   is   hard   to    combat 

and  gives  us  colds  and  pneumonia.  Vou  may  go  to  bed  with  the 
windows  up  and  the  outside  temperature  fairly  warm  and  have  bed 
coverings  accordingly,  yet,  before  morning,  it  may  be  blowing  and 
freezing  cold.     It  is  these  sudden  changes  that  kill. 

This  is  equally  true  in  a  house  that  has  been  kept  warm  during 
the  day  and  allowed  to  change  to  a  freezing  temperature  suddtnly  at 


night.     The  cold  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  lessens 
its  power  of  resistance  to  disease. 

It  is  ideal  to  be  able  to  lie  comfortably  in  bed  with  no  e.xcessive 
weight  of  bed  clothing,  and  breathe  pure  outside  air  while  the  body 
is  protected  from  cold,  storms  and  drafts  and  with  none  of  the 
discomforts  of  getting  up  in  a  cold  room. 

This   ideal    is    realized    in    the    WALSH 
WINDOW  TENT. 

Tlie  illustration  taken  from  the  outside  shows 
the  tent  in  use  in  a  warm  room  where  the  man 
lies  snugly  and  comfortably  in  bed  breathing 
the  pure  outside  air  without  any  danger  of  being 
chilled  by  drafts  or  cold.  He  gets  up  in  the 
morning  invigorated  and  his  breath  has  gone 
outside  instead  of  fouling  the  air  in  the  room 
The  tent  is  ver)-  easy  to  handle.  Simply  raise 
the  lower  sash  and  fit  the  tent  into  the  window. 
It  comes  into  the  room  three  feet  onto  the  pil- 
low and  has  a  laced-in  flannel  bottom  through 
which  the  head  goes.  An  outside  awning 
attached  may  be  lowered  in  stormy  weather. 

Complete,  ready  to  use,  {512.50.  With  the 
Walsh  Capote,  (a  hood  and  cape  combined) 
to  protect  the  head  and  face  in  cold  weather, 
and  an  extra  tent  bottom  to  facilitate  launder- 
ing, S2.50  more.  Order  direct,  sending  size 
of  lower  sash.  The  tent  is  inexpensive  and 
will  pay  for  itself  by  the  fuel  saved.  It  can  be  put  in  or  taken 
out  of  a  window  instantly.     Nothing  nailed  or  screwed  on. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  this  or  write  for  free  booklets  and  other 
information  to  the 

WALSH  WINDOW  TENT  CO., 
306    Franklin    Street,   Morris,   Illinois. 


Whew  I  It's  Hot! 

and 

Boo!  It's  Cold! 

are    expreuioni   nerer   heard 
in    home*    equipped  with    the 

MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT  REGULATOR 

which  maintains  an  even  heat 
whether  the  outside  tempera- 
ture be  ten  below  or  forty 
above.  Set  thermostat  for 
the  degree  of  temperature 
you  desire.  It  will  automat- 
ically open  and  close  damp- 
ers on  a  change  of  one  degree 
maintaining  aru,  healthful 
and  tciinomiciil  heat. 
Applied   to  Hot  Water.  Hot 

Air.   Steam,    Natural  Gas, 

Street  Steam  Valves. 

With  or  Without 
TIME  ATTACHMENT 
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FEATURES  OF  THE  MAGAZINES  FOR 
THE  NEW  YEAR 

(Continued  from  page  770) 

HARPER'S 

A  notable  paper  in  this  publication  in 
the  new  year  will  be  Miss  Annie  Peck's  ac- 
count of  her  climb  of  Mt.  Huascaran  in  the 
Peruvian  Andes.  Miss  Peck  made  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  before  finally  she 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  which  is  estimated  to  be  25,000 
feet  abov^e  the  sea.  William  E.  Geil,  an 
experienced  traveler,  will  recount  his  ob- 
servations in  a  journey  along  the  great 
Chinese  wall — that  structure  two  thousand 
years  old,  of  which  so  little  is  known  in 
this  country.  A  series  devoted  to  the  ro- 
mance of  industry  will  include  articles  on 
"Apathy  and  Steel,"  by  W.  G.  Beymer; 
"The  Railroad  Terminal,"  by  Edward 
Hungerford;  and  "The  Shipper,"  by 
Thornton  Oakley.  Miss  Madge  Jenison 
will  contribute  a  paper  on  Berlin  as  a  city 
that  cares  for  its  own.  C.  W.  Beebe  has 
written  an  account  of  the  strange  animals, 
birds,  and  fishes  which  he  observed  recently 
in  some  of  the  rivers  of  South  America, 
where  he  discovered  new  species.  Charles 
W.  Furlough  will  recount  his  observations 
in  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

HOUSE  AND  GARDEN 

.Among  the  features  already  arranged 
for  for  this  publication  are  "The  Gardens 


NprvouK    Pontonit  Tak« 
HOKSF<>KI>'.<4     ACID     PHOSI'HATK. 

It  i|uli-tM  till'  niTvcM.  rt'llnvt's  nuiisca  and  sli-k   head- 
arliu  und  Induces  refn-shlng  sleep.    A  wliolesome  tonic. 


of  the  Missions,"  by  Charles  F.  Holder; 
"Some  Country  Clubs  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia," by  Day  Allen  Willey,  and  "Deco- 
rative Detail  in  a  Modern  French  Apart- 
ment House,"  by  Francis  B.  Sheafer.  In 
the  February  number  will  be  printed  the 
first  instalment  of  a  series  of  letters  from 
seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  dealing  with 
planting.  Motoring  will  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  department.  For  the 
architectural  department  plans  from  lead- 
ing specialists  have  been  secured  and  will 
be  published  with  illustrations.  There 
will  also  be  articles  on  the  homes  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  living  abroad.  Another 
series  will  relate  to  Southern  houses  that 
have  architectural  or  historic  interest 

LIPPINCOTTS 

That  unique  feature  of  Lippincott's, 
which  has  extended  now  through  many 
years,  the  complete  novel  in  each  number, 
will  be  notable  in  the  new  year  for  works 
by  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke,  entitled  "The 
Flight  of  Robert  Sevier";  Gen.  Charles 
King,  entitled  "A  Week's  Arrest";  and 
Carolyn  Wells,  entitled  "The  Clue."  An- 
other notable  fact  to  mention  in  con- 
nection with  this  magazine  is  that  three 
articles  by  Ouida,  setting  forth  original 
views  on  what  are  described  as  "two  of 
the  gravest  problems  of  woman  Kind," 
purchased  from  the  author  twenty-five 
years  ago,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  should  not  be  printed  imtil  after  her 
death,  will  now  see  the  light.  During  this 
quarter  of  a  century  the  tiianuscripts  have 
been  preserved  in  a  safe  where  they  passed 
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unharmed  through  the  fire  which  destroyed 
so  much  of  the  Lippincott  house  in  iSqo- 
The  title  for  the  three  articles  is  'What  do 
Women  Want?"  The  hundredth  anni- 
versaries of  Poe  and  Lincoln  will  be  ob- 
served in  essays  written  by  George  L. 
Knapp.  Joseph  M.  Rogers,  who  has  al- 
ready contributed  to  this  magazine  papers 
on  education  for  boys,  will  continue  to 
write  papers  of  an  educational  character. 
Other  names  which  will  appear  during  the 
\iear  are  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Marie  van 
Vorst,  Maartcn  Maartens,  Mrs.  John  van 
Vorst,  and  Thomas  L.  Masson.  A  series 
of  short  stories  dealing  with  stage  life  has 
been  arranged  for,  the  tirst  appearing  in 
the  DecemVier  number,  the  author  being 
Will  Levington  Comfort. 

McCLURE'S 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  next  novel,  which 
deals  with  international  marriages  and 
American  divorces,  under  the  title  "Mar- 
riage k  la  Mode,"  and  is  largely  based  on 
observations  during  her  recent  visit  to  this 
country,  will  appear  in  this  magazine,  be- 
ginning with  the  January  number.  The 
liquor  question  will  be  treated  in  many  of 
its  phases  during  the  year.  One  of  the 
articles  will  be  written  by  a  graduate  of  a 
German  university,  who  opened  a  saloon 
in  New  York  in  order  that  he  might  from 
his  own  observations  write  "The  Experi- 
ences of  a  Saloonkeeper."  Another  writer 
will  discuss  the  influence  of  the  saloon  in 
the  government  of  great  cities,  the  same 
being  based  on  accurate  personal  obser- 
vations. Burton  J.  Hendrick  will  have 
two  articles  on  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller 


UPWARD   START 
After  Changing  from  Coffee  to  Postum. 


Many  a  talented  person  is  kept  back  be- 
cause of  the  interference  of  coffee  with  the 
nourishment  of  the  body. 

This  is  especially  so  with  those  whose 
nerves  are  very  sensitive,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  talented  persons.  There  is  a  simple, 
easy  way  to  get  rid  of  coffee  evils  and  a  Tenn. 
lady's  experience  along  these  lines  is  worth 
considering.     She  says : 

"Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  use  of 
coffee  it  hurt  my  stomach.  By  the  time  I 
was  fifteen  I  was  almost  a  nervous  wreck, 
nerves  all  un.strung,  no  strength  to  endure 
the  most  trivial  thing,  either  work  or  fun. 

"There  was  scarcely  anything  I  could  eat 
that  would  agree  with  me.  The  little  I  did 
eat  seemed  to  give  me  more  trouble  than  it 
was  worth.  I  finally  quit  coffee  and  drank 
hot  water,  but  there  was  so  little  food  I 
could  digest,  I  was  literally  starving;  was  so 
weak  I  could  not  sit  up  long  at  a  time. 

'•It  was  then  a  friend  brought  me  a  hot 
cup  of  Postum.  I  drank  part  of  it  and  after 
an  hour  I  felt  as  though  I  had  had  some- 
thing to  eat— felt  strengthened.  That  was 
about  five  years  ago  and,  after  continuing 
Postum  in  place  of  coffee  and  gradually  get- 
ting stronger,  today  I  can  eat  and  digest 
anything  I  want,  walk  as  much  as  I  want. 
My  nerves  are  steady. 

"  I  believe  the  first  thing  that  did  me  any 
good  and  gave  me  an  upward  start,  was 
Postum,  and  I  use  it  altogether  now  instead 
of  coffee."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  ""The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to.  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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FATHERS- 

Start  your  boys  and  girls  with  the  right  kind  of  reading.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  investment  to  provide  them  with  a  weekly  paper  which  con- 
stantly keeps  before  them  a  lofty  standard  of  conduct,  and  at  the  same 
time  appeals  to  the  eager  imagination  and  the  hezJthy  spirit  of  adventure  ? 

Ik  Youth  s  Companion 


volume  for  1 909  will  include 
50  Star  Articles;  250  Good  Stories;  2000  One- 
Minute  Stories;   A  Children's  Page;   The  Notes 
on  Science;  Weekly  Article  on  Hygiene 
and  Emergency  Treatment,  etc. 

Send  for  Sample  Copies  and  IlluilraUd  Announcement  for  1909  Free. 


FREE 

TO 

JANUARY, 
1909. 


Eyerjr  New  Subacriber  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  lendt  thU 
■lip  (or  the  name  of  thu  publication)  with  $1.75  will  receive 

All  the  remainins  istuei  for  1908,  including  the    I7DI7I7 
ThanksgivinK  and  Christmas  Holiday  Numbers,    A  AVCiLi 

The   1909  Calendar.    "In   Grandmother's  Gar-    CDpC 
den,"  lithosraphed  in  13  colors,  size  8x24  in.,    nVJuIIi 

Then  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1909 — a 
library  of  the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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|t|      is  packed  full  of  entertaining  reading — varied,  informing,  suggestive 

E]      in  the  cleanest  language,  in  concise  form.     Tlie  contents  of  the  new      1¥1 
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TYPEWRITERS  ^Vk'ks 

All  the  St.in.lnrd  Marhinps  Sold  or  Rented  Any- 
where at  "^l.i  ^  MTr'i  Priem,  allowins  R<-ntal 
to  Apply  on  Prire.  Shippeii  wjth  privilege  ..I 
examination.  t^Wrile  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporium  82-84  Lake  8t.  Chiesgo 


Shetland  Ponies 

An  ideal  Xmas  gift  for  the  children.  An 
unceasing  source  of  pleasure  and  robust 
health.  Safe,  also  inexpensive  to  keep. 
Our  beautifull.v  illustrated  catalogue 
tells  all  about  them. 
Belle  Meade  Farm,  Dept.  F,  Bedford,  Mass. 


^  ^l^rlses 


50LD  ON  APPROVAL 

Direct  to  TKe  Uier 

gv,r«j     nVEYEAR    (I^iara^<y 

Prices  d»|    AA     Per  5cctio^' 

ranging  from     «pl«\/\/         upWar^A 

PRCIGHT    PAID 

AUd<  in  a  Variety  of  5tyl«j  ai\d  Fmiahts 

from  Plaii\  Oak  <o  Solid  MaKo^yT 

j.«d  f.r  CATALOaUC  K~  18 

CENTURY  CABINET  COMPAWy. 

Accttois^l  AMikcM.^  «!%<]  riling  Cabiiwta 

fflc.  .><<  r.itor,  Ho,    42    Wlll.t  3t.,  rORT  PLAIW,  K.  V 

N.w  York  3.1«-5<.o^l,»  W<»<  jytK.  3<. 
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Make 
Better 
Cotfee 


MMUM 

carrtE 

HTIK 
lULL 


Coffee  can  be  made  a  clear, 
delicious,    healthful    beverage 
prepared  in  the 

IV^nning- 
Bowman 

"  METEOR  " 

Coffee  Percolator 

Ifs  bolllrn;  tlie  grounds  that  spoil?)  Coffoe.  The 
Maniiiin,'-l5owiii:in    iiiclliod   lilierH   the  wiiler 
through  theColTce,  extractini;  the  tiavor  and 
leaving  the  tannic  acid   and  hitter  grounds 
behind.    Haven  One  Thir«l  l>ecauselt  ex- 
tracW  all  the  good  of  the  Collee. 
At  Ipadlnp  dealers.  In  the  I'm  Style 
with  alcoliol  burner  or  t'ofTi-o  I'ot  ^3 

(•tylf  foruneon  KasBtove  or  range 
Over  ](»)  Ft  vies  and  Bizes. 
Write    for     <le8<;rlytlvo 
booklet  "K  -S"  ^. 

MANNING  BOWMAN  &  CO.,    V 
Merlden,  Conn. 


UauniDg-Howmao 

•Kcllpse" 

Bread  Ulxer. 


FOR 

COFFEE 

ON  THE 


The    Giant    Heater 

applied  to  centra  1- 
draii)i:ht  lamp,  Ras  Jet 
(open  flauii;  or  mantle 
burner),  artitlclal  or 
natural  (ras,  will  heat 
any  onlinaryroomeom- 
fortahly  111  zcroweallicr, 
plvini;  Heat  and  LItbt  at 
00  Additional  Cost.  No 
ashes,  no  tronhle,  clean 
and  odorless,  thorouKh- 
ly  circulaies  and  purl- 
flea  the  uir.  Easily  applied  and  orna- 
mental. JmsI  the  tliiim  fur  sicli  room. 
On  I  «mp        hntli,  hedniiim,  dru  nr  offirf. 

8«nd  f  •  I       klft  ind  Is'iljm'.nMlv   Trier  romplrt*.  t  nrriai'  i>rrp*id. 

Polished  Brass.  $1.50;  Nickel  Plated.  2.00 

g.lnf«i  iM.n  (uirjintrrd  or  m.,n<-f  rcrundcd  if  relurn'-d  in  10  My*. 

m  UiaT  nEXTES  CO  .  m  Bonmoatli  St,  Springfield,  Hui. 


Ob  Ou 


Institute  of  Medical  Research.  Jack  Lon- 
don will  make  contributions  which  are  the 
outcome  of  his  trip  around  the  world  in  a 
small  sailboat.  Short  stories  will  be  con- 
tributed by  many  writers,  including  Eden 
Philpotts,  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins,  and  E. 
Nesbit. 

MUNSEVS 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  this  magazine  to 
plan  its  articles  far  ahead,  the  management 
being  guided  by  events  and  conditions  as 
they  arise.  It  always  has  im]jortant  arti- 
cles on  hand,  but  the  fact  and  dates  of 
their  appearance  depend  so  much  upon  cir- 
cumstances that  definite  announcements 
are  seldom  made.  In  the  matter  of  fiction, 
however,  for  the  new  year,  Miinsey's  has 
secured  a  novel  by  Marion  Crawford,  en- 
titled "The  White  Sister,"  the  first  instal- 
ment of  which  will  appear  in  the  C^hristmas 
number.  The  story  will  run  through  six 
months.  Mr.  Crawford  is  now  dramati- 
zing it.  Eleanor  Robson  will  present  it 
before  the  end  of  the  present  season.  This 
novel  will  be  followed  by  a  story  of  Ameri- 
can life  by  Zimmerman.  Among  the  short 
stories  which  the  magazine  expects  to  pub- 
lish are  several  by  O.  Henry,  and  others 
by  Edward  Boltwood,  Dorothy  Canfield, 
(irace  MacGowan  Cooke,  Joseph  O.  Lin- 
coln, Duffield  0.sborne,  Anna  McClureSholl. 
and  George  Hibbard. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 

This  periodical,  like  two  or  three  other 
of  the  best-known  American  magazines,  is 
never  able  to  make  announcements  of  its 
contents  long  in  advance  of  jmVjlication. 
It  deals  largely  with  current  events  and 
hence  lives  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
them.  Its  i)olicy  is  to  deal  from  month  to 
month  with  subjects  uppermost  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say 
not  only  what  topics  will  be  discust,  but 
wlio  the  persons  will  be  to  write  of  them. 
The  energies  of  the  editorial  staff  arc  put 
forth  into  dealing  with  leading  questions 
of  the  time  with  the  utmost  promptness 
and  in  securing  as  writers  persons  who  are 
authorities  upon  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal. 

PUTNAM'S  AND  THE  READER 

Hugh  C.  Weir  will  contribute  to  this 
magazine  an  account  of  "The  Romance  of 
Panama,"  two  papers  on  the  actual  work 
of  cutting  the  canal,  being  followed  by 
one  on  tlie  romantic  liistor\-  of  the  Isthmus 


"He  hdkd  smd.ll  skill  o' horse  f-lesh 
who  bought- a.  goose  bo  ride  onVBontbdJ^e 
ordind.rysod.ps   , 


is  3/\F=^0  LI  O  *- 

Try  o.cd.ke  ofiha.nd  be  convinccd.= 


MONARCH 


Let  us 

Send  you  a 


Vibrator 

KuarnDteed  to  he  the  most 
powerful. durable  and  practi- 
cal vibrator  of  its  sizemadi- 

On  Approval  ^,^^ 

These   vibr.itors 
contain      complete, 
perfect    Kl«>ctrlc 
MottirN,     a  nd     arc 
made  to  run  on   their 
own  dr.v  cells  or  to  at- 
tach  to    elec-tric    light 
socket  likealamp.  ttilly 
adapted  to   professional 
requirements,    yet     the 
njo-.t  economical  and  sat- 
isfiictorv   fur    home  use. 
Light, com  pact,  noiseless; 
motionless    handle       To 
prove    our  strong  claim-' 
for    the    Monarch,     we 
send  it  prepaid 


TO   TRY    FREE 

Don't  buy  a  vibrator  witlnnii  careful  consideration  of 
c\  ery  one  of  the  above  points. 

POR  RF  A I  ITV  Helps  to  restore  to  nature's  in- 
r\JE\.  DILJ^yj  I  I  teiidt-,!  p.rfection8.  Removes 
wrinkles  and  facial  blemish<-«.  If  too  thin,  it  brinus  the 
blood  and  devclopH  fnllni^s  of  neck,  arms  or  deticienl 
I>.irts,  by  building  new  floh.  If  too  stout,  it  iTinus  the 
blood  to  wash  away  a.lipose  tissue-*.  Splendid  for  the  scalp, 
for  the  complexion  and  after  shaving. 

17/^0  UITAT  TH  Furnishes  passive  exercise  to 
■  V/iX  iriM-iJ^i^l  KM  parts  which  suffer  from  con- 
(iestion,  the  cause  of  all  disc-;ise.  bringing  the  rich,  pari- 
f.Mng  blood  in  (luick  response  to  its  swift  pulsations,  and 
restoring  normal  fiinitions.  Soothes  excited  nerves  ami 
brings  eweet,  refreshing  sleep. 

Let  us  send  you  a  vibrator,  prepaid,  without  a  cent  in 
nd\  ance,  so  that  \o\l  nia.\  know  for  yourself  the  wonderful 
benefits  of  vibration  when  k'iven  by  a  IiIkIi  Krudo  machine. 

Liberal  allowance  for  old  machines  in  exchange. 

Our  new  Book.  "  Health  and  Heauty  Without  Medicine," 
wiih  illustrations  from  life,  FREE.    Writetoda>.   Address 


MONARCH  VIBRATOR  CO. 


D  47,  Security  Building, 


Chicago,  IIL 


H 


EW 


LIGHT,    Incandescent 
KEROSENE   OIL   BURNER 

Kits  any  laiiip,  jrives  3  times  lipht.  custs  i-ti  oil, 
[-."itras,  l-l(ieiectricilv.  Kveryone  likes  ii.  .^ceiiis 
wanleil.  Send  for  booklet  and  price  list  No.lt. 
I  .  s.  .%.  ■.■«;ilT  CO.,  MprlnKlleld.  Mnna. 


Dont  Throw  it  Away 


Docs  Your  Granite  Dish 
Hot  Water  Baq  Leak  ? 

1ENDETS 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils    tin 

braaa.copper.graniteware.hot  water  bags 

etc.    Nosolder.  cement  or  rivet.  An>  one 

•an  use  them;  tit  any  surface;  two  million 

ill  use    .Scnii  for  sample  iikg.  10c.   Complete 

pki;.  aiiortedslzeB,  2&cpo«'niil<l.    A^entewftnted. 

Collette  Mfg   Co.,  Box       SIR    AmiUrdam.  N   Y 


Thes«    tradtmark   cnsKrosa    linr 


8PE 
FOOD 


ry   packau* 

ETIC 

r  forcasaa  ol 

ihMiver  troubles 

R  STRICT  DIET 

For  book 


"I  have  prescrllvd  'Spe<ial  Koo<r  for  kidney  tronhlea 
in  Dials'les  foi  several  years.  I'atieiiis  relish  it.dlgea- 
tlon  or  assiinilalKin  iM'ing  uiiiiilerrnpted,  and  a  niarked 
diminution  of  sugar  invariably  ck  curs  after  a  short  pfr 
rlodof  ttsuge."  A.J.  15.,  M.  1).,  London,  Kng. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Waiertown,  N.Y.,  U.  S Ji. 


For  VMjooping  tough.  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip,  Hay  fever.  Diphtheria,  Scdrlct  Fever 

('onllileiice  cm    be  i.lai  cd  In  a  remedy  vvlilrh 
for  aiiuarlir  century  li:ia 
<'arne<I  uiii|iialllled  jiralse. 

Kestfnl  nights  are  iiasured  ^W  (\f'jM)-'":  ^>#1BI 
at  once.  ^   ^  .■-t'^     J^r^St^S^ 

Cresoleneis  a  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Oruggisis. 

StnJj.rdturif:,.,.:.     <,,t 

Crreolrnp  Antint-ptir  Throat 
TsblrU  lortlK-lrritatcit  Ihrost, 
St  your  (IrufTfiUt  or  from  us. 
lOr.  in  stAiiiiM. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 

ISO  Pulioa  St..  New  York 


Our  renders  are  aaked  to  mention  Tiiit  LiTunARY  Diokst  wtien  wrltlnR  to  ndvertlsen. 
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BvJOkCASLS 


For  richness  in  Libran-  Fumisli- 
ing.  the     "GUNN"    Sec- 
tional Bookcases  art* 
conslruiled  to  drsinns  \vhul\ 
give  them  a  solid  appear- 
ance.     There  are  no  un- 
sightly iron  bands  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  high  quality 
of    finish   for   which    Gunn 
produolshave  becomejuslly 
famous.     They  have  such 
exclusive    (patented!    fea- 
tures as  the  roller-Bear- 
ing,     Non-Binding, 
Removable  Door,   and 
are    absolutely     Dust- 
proof. 

Cunn   sedions  may   be 
purchased  to  accommo- 
date   20    or     20.000 
books  according  to  the 
size  of  your  library. 
Our    new,    complete 
catalogue,   fully   illus- 
trated, will  be  sent  Free 
on  receipt  of  a  po^al 
card  request.  Write 
Today  to 

The  Gunn 
Furniiure 
Company 


"You    don't  gel 
done  when  ])OU  buy 
a  Gunn." 


If  you  wear 
thin  stockings 


you    nceil  a  pair  of   J'ogtiri/s  to   keep  the  — 
t(ies  from  kicking  throuijh    I 

Togards 

are  niadc  from  .«oft.  strong  )arn.  anti  fit  snugly  over 
the  fore  part  of   the  bare  feet     They  lake  up 
practically  no  room,  do  aviay  with  darning  and 
are  always  entirely  comfortable      |  _ 

Tognriii  absorb  all   moisture  and  keep  the 
.stockings  and  hning  of  shoes  perfectly  dry 

Natural  color — not  dyed      Light,  sanitary, 
washable  / 

Sizes  for  men,  womtrn  and  children 

lOc  a  pair    j  pairs  25c:   12  pairs  $1.     Sold  only  iD 
.sealed  wax  envelopes  f 

If  your  dealer  hasn't    To;arifs,  9t  will  send  them  to  yoiil 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  pncc.  and  size  of  shoe. 

H.  U  Neike  &  Co. 
,  2)S3  N    Wamocic  St.  Philadelphii 

^r«.f    Bant  ol  Cc^n^rrd.rtttiadelpUa 

Dealers   write  lor  prices. 


,^«'^;.' 


The  Flexible  Flyer  Craze  is  here.  Your 
children  have  caught  it.  It's  healthful 
and  safe.    Encourage  it 

The  fastest,  safest,  strongest,  ever  invented. 
A  Boy'3  sled— tlie  only  one  Girls  can  properly 
control.  Steers  easily  around  others  without 
dragging  the  feet— runs  away  from  them  all- 
runs  farthest.    Easiest  to  pull  up  hill. 

Saves  its  cost  in  shoes  the  first  'Winter  -pre- 
vents wet  feet,  colds  and  Doctor's  bills.  Built  to 
last  of  special  steel  and  second  growth  white  ash, 
handsomely  finished.  Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer. 

Look  for  the  new  Flexible  Flyer  Kacer— 
long,  low,  narrow,  speedy,  moderate  priced. 

Sfnd  for  Free  Cardboard  M^del  ^sho^oing  Just  hffw 
it  steers)  and  colored  Cliristnias  booklet  -with  prices. 

S.  L.  AILEN  t,  CO.,  Box  1100  N,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
^_^ateateeBaud  Sole  jtlanatacturera 


since  the  Spaniards  discovered  it.  Mr. 
Weir  has  not  only  studied  the  history  of 
Panama,  but  has  become  thoroiighlj'  fa- 
miliar with  it  from  personal  visits.  His 
n>mantic  historical  narrative  will  take  the 
reader  back  to  the  days  when  i)irates 
thrived  on  the  caravans  and  ships  which 
transported  silver  and  gold  froni  the  Pacific 
coast  to  Spanish  ports.  James  O.  C\ir- 
wood  will  contribttte  an  account  of  a  trip 
aboard  one  of  the  iron-ore  ships  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  John  S.  Wise,  under  the 
title  "Deserter-Hunting,"  will  give  an 
account  of  efforts  that  were  made  by  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War  to  bring 
back  into  the  army  Virginia  mountaineers 
who  had  deserted  and  returned  home  to 
engage  in  illicit  distilling.  Mr.  Wise  him- 
self took  part  in  this  work.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Grenfell  will  contribute  a  paper  on  Sir 
Frederick  Treves,  the  English  surgeon  who 
is  believed  to  have  saved  King  Edward's 
life  at  the  time  of  the  coronation.  Miss 
Minna  Irving,  known  heretofore  as  a  writer 
of  verse,  will  contribute  a  paper  on  motor- 
ing, of  which  she  is  an  enthusiastic  devotee, 
her  title  being  "The  Call  of  the  Car."  The 
new  year  marks  the  centenary  of  the  famous 
year  1809,  in  which  were  born  so  many 
notable  men.  It  will  be  made  the  occasion 
in  this  magazine  of  a  special  article  on 
these  men,  among  whom  were  Lincoln, 
Darwin,  Poe,  Tennyson,  Gladstone,  Holmes, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and  Fitzgerald. 

Other  features  of  note  will  be  articles  on 
the  building  of  the  great  aqueduct  for 
New  York  City  from  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains; on  the  construction  of  the  city  of 
Gary  Vjy  one  of  the  great  corporations  at 
an  outlay  of  seventy-five  million  dollars; 
and  on  the  father  of  Robert  Browning. 


A  FAT  BABY 
Usually  Evidence  of  Proper  Feeding. 


Babies  grow  very  rapidly  and  if  they  do 
not  get  the  right  kind  of  food  they  grow 
backwards  instead  of  forwards;  that  is,  when 
their  food  is  not  nourishing  they  grow  thin 
and  cross  and  some  of  them  die  from  the 
lack  of  the  right  kind  of  food.     A  girl  writes: 

"My  aunt's  baby  was  very  delicate  and 
was  always  ill.  She  was  not  able  to  nurse 
it  and  took  it  to  one  doctor  after  another, 
but  none  of  them  did  the  child  any  good. 

"One  day  mother  told  my  aunt  to  try 
Grape-Nuts  for  the  baby,  but  she  laughed 
and  said  if  the  doctors  couldn't  do  the  baby 
any  good,  how  could  Grape-Nuts?  But 
mother  said  '  try  it  anyway.' 

"So  my  aunt  put  one  tablespoonful  of 
Grape-Nuts  in  a  quarter  cup  of  hot  water 
and  when  the  food  was  soft  she  added  as 
much  milk  as  water  and  gave  that  to  the 
baby. 

"In  a  month  and  a  half  you  would  hardly 
have  known  that  baby,  it  was  so  fat  and 
thrived  so  fast.  A  neighbor  asked  ray  aunt 
what  made  the  baby  so  healthy  and  fat  when 
only  six  weeks  before  it  was  so  thin.  She 
said  '  Grape-Nuts.'  The  neighbor  got  Grape- 
Nuts  for  her  baby  and  it  was  soon  as  fat  as 
my  aunt's  child."     "There's  a  Eeason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true,  a.nd  full  of  human 
intereit. 


Fireproof 

Fires  from  hot  ashes  never  start  inWitt'scan. 
Absolutely  fire-proof! 

Made  of  heavy  steel — corrugated.  Close- 
fitting  lid. 

Bottom  of  can  above  the  floor.  Rests  on 
rim  only. 

Perfectly  safe  to  keep  in  the  cellar! 

Built  for  wear!      Lasts  a  life-time! 

Look  for  the  yellow  label  Witt's.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  Witt's,  write  us.  We  will  sup- 
ply you  direct. 

Three  sizes.  Also  Witt's  pail,  three  sizes. 
Address  Dept.  K. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co. 


2118-2124  Winchell  Ave. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


JONATH.4N,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.     By 
mail,  J1.07.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs. ,  New  York 


CALOX  does  more 

than  simply  clean  the  teeth — it  whitens 
them  by  means  of  the  oxygen  it  con- 
tains. It  destroys  the  germs  of  dental 
decay  and  so  prevents  decay.  It  tones 
up  the  gums  wonderfully  and  if  used 
daily  removes  deposits  of  tartar.  The 
oxygen  gives  a  most  delightful  sense 
of  freshness  to  the  whole  mouth. 

"The   OXYGEN    does   it" 

Of  All  Druggists,  25  Cents 

Dainty  sample  and  booklet  sent  on  receipt  of  J  cents 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  91-97  Fulton  St..  N.  Y. 
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^^^^  jFortune  Colonp 

intense  Snttrefit 
Jntrrasing  itlcmfacrsfjip 

CHE  FORTUNE  COLONY  has  swung  into 
immediate  success.  From  every  State  letters 
are  pouring  in  followed  by  applications  for  mem- 
bership in  all  of  the  three  Classes.  Some  members 
take  one  Class  and  some  another,  according  to 
their  personal  circumstances  and  ambition.  Even 
foreign  countries  are  represented.  And  the  univer- 
sal verdict  is : 

"The  Colonu  plan  of  forlune-builJing fits  my  mind 
and  heart  exactly.  I  have  long  needed lo  adopt  some 
definite  plan  for  EASY  and  SYSTEMATIC 
saoing  and  GUARANTEED  earnings — somt 
plan  ulhich  would  bring  me  a  SPECIFIED  aum  of 
moneu  at  a  SPECIFIED  time.  The  Fortune  Col- 
ony DOES  this  forme,  SAFELY  and  turely.  In- 
deed I  DO  want  a  Membership,  for  it  will  take  a 
lot  of  the  TDorry  out  of  my  life  and  fix  me  for  the 
future,  financially. " 

A  membership  in  Cla**  A  will  bring  you  $  1 ,000; 
CUm  B  $2,000  :  Clasi  C  from  $3,000  to  $10,000 

GUARANTEED  BY  ATTESTED  ASSETS 
OF  TEN  MILUONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

(^ND  now,  Reader,  a  personal  word  to  you — 
^^  straight  to  YOU — just  as  if  we  were  sitting 
down  together  talking  face  to  face  : 

TTie  Fortune  Colony  plan  is  not  only  for  your 
alert  and  thrifty  neighbor;    it  is  also  for  yfou. 

To  impress  its  helpfulness  upon  you  is  more  than 
my  business — it  is  my  CAUSE.  For  I  know  that 
a  Membership — which  you  will  want  to  secure 
when  you  know  all  the  details  and  advantages — 
will  aid  your  life  on  the  money  side  and  add 
much  to  your  happiness  and  real  success. 

I  don't  expect  you  to  enter  into  this  plan  right 
off  the  reel  on  my  say-so,  but  1  do  expect  you  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  The  Fortune 
Colony ;  and  I  do  expect  you  to  write  for  the  Col- 
ony book  ' '  How  to  Build  a  Fortune  in  Ten 
Yean.  "  This  book  is  sent  free.  It  is  decidedly  worth 
having.  It  tells  you  just  how  to  apply  for  Mem- 
bership and  how  to  proceed  afterward.  It  makes 
clear  the  point  that  you  may  live  right  where  you 
are,  stay  by  your  present  task,  and  yet  see  the  cash 
results  of  your  Membership  accumulate  day  by  day. 
You  will  write  for  it,  won 't  you  ? 
The  Membenkip*  arranged  fot  arc  being  rapidly  taken. 

Address :  \  % 

(Khc  ^Fortune  Colony 

of  thf  (fity  of  nrmlJorK 

Ai(birtt  miBhlniiin.  |)rrilbcnl 
4H7  V   ^'i'"'  fl'"nur,  il»to  »ort  Ciln 


MONEY  INSURED 


5 


% 


<  >\cr  2(t  years'  rcciir<l. 

IIiuti''h(   ri'fiTfiM'fH  in  AiiicrioA. 
Kiill   mrornialiiin  frii'l.v  uircn,  writn 


BANKERS'     FINANCING    CO. 

Atlanta,    Georgia 


WASHINGTON     FARM 


7%     I^^T     TO    YOU    AND    AC 


JII  l_Y     SATE 


i\yiAr\j/  vvjL— / 

\\  c  have  loaned  money  on  Washinaton  I- arms  the  past 
20  years  without  one  loss.  References:  Traders  Nat'l 
Bank.  Kxchaniic  Nat'l  Hank.  Write  today  for  further 
Information 

Ham.  Yearsley,  Ryrie  a  Philbrick 
Fairm  Lands.  Farm  Mortgages   SPOKANE.  WASH. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

This  publication  is  never  able  to  out- 
line in  detail  the  contents  of  future  num- 
bers, being  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
the  course  of  events  for  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  The  well-known  character  of 
the  magazine,  however,  indicates  to  readers 
that  whatever  important  topics  may  be 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind  in  various 
fields  of  activity  will  receive  prompt  and 
adequate  treatment  in  each  number  that 
ajjpears.  In  the  department  called  "The 
Progress  of  the  World,"  illuminating  dis- 
cussions of  current  events  always  will  he 
found.  The  bulk  of  the  space  there  is 
devoted  to  American  topics,  but  the  foreign 
field  is  never  neglected.  Attention  is  par- 
ticularly given  by  this  magazine  to  por- 
traits of  prominent  persons  connected  with 
the  month's  news.  The  cartoon  depart- 
ment represents  the  best  work  done  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign  journals. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  continue 
during  the  new  year  the  series  of  articles 
on  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Another  se- 
ries that  has  been  i)lanned  relates  to  the 
great  industries  of  this  country. 

ST.   NICHOLAS 

Ralph  Henry  Barbour  will  contribute  to 
this  juvenile  periodical  a  serial  story  en- 
titled "Captain  Chub";  Bradley  Oilman 
one  entitled  "A  Son  of  the  Desert";  and 
Mary  Constance  DeBois  one  called  "The 
Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword."  From  Mrs. 
Burnett  is  promised  a  story  called  "Queen 
Silverbell."  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  will 
contribute  .some  brief  little  talks,  and 
Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan  will  have  two 
pages  each  month  devoted  to  the  "Cosy 
Cooking  Club."  N.  W.  Denslow  will  write 
some  humorous  rimes  outlining  the  day- 
dreams of  an  ambitious  youngster,  enti- 
tled "When  I  Grow  Up."  Rupert  Sargent 
Holland  will  continue  his  sketches  entitled 
"Historical  Boyhoods." 

SCRIBNER'S 

In  this  magazine  will  be  printed  some  let- 
ters written  by  General  Sherman  to  his  wife 
and  children,  which  are  declared  to  be  in- 
teresting as  giving  a  picture  of  the  man  as 
well  as  his  outsjjokcn  judgments  and  proph- 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


THE  PANTOG  CHAIR 


For  $8.00 
,\  (•rntlriiiiiii's  DrcssMii;  (linlr, 
presses  and  cre.ises  trousers 
while  y<'U  sleep.  Posiiivily 
I  prevents  baggy  knei 
Saves  time  and  mom 
Made  of  quartered  n.ik,  . 
'golden  finish,  and  liirch,  ' 
mahogany  finish.  When  ordering  .state  finish  desired. 
Shipped  same  day  order  is  received  if  reinitl.ince  ac- 
companies order.     Descriptive  folder  on  request 

Central  Mantel  Co.,  IZI6  Olive  Sireel,  St.  louts,  Mo. 


The  New,  Compact,  %\fZ 
Standard  Keyboard,  lO 
Portable,  Visible  Typewriter 


DOES  WORK  EQUAL  TO 
BEST  $100   MACHINES 

You'vf  never  had  suih  h  chnnoe  nH  thiB  before. 
The  Junior  Typewriter  in  the  tipHt  prReticai,  standard 
kev  board,  servioejilile  tvpewriter  ever  Bold  at  a  price 
williin  the  reach  of  all. 

For  onl>  $15  voii  can  cet  this  Junior  T.vpewrit«r 
which  does  everjthinu  the  most  ezpeiiBive  machines 
can  do  for>ou,  as  easily,  quickly  and  neatly  as  you 
desire.  So  comimct  that  it  may  be  carried  about  in 
pocket  or  suitcase  or  slipped  into  desk  drawei^yet 
big  enough  for  every  use. 

Standard    Keyboard 

with  2S  keyg  operated  with  both  hands,  printing  84 
characters— same  as  $100  machines. 

Prints  Same  Size  and  Style  of  Type 

and  any  lanxuane  you  want.  Takes  all  sizes  of  paper 
up  to  9  inches  width. 

Speed  80  Word*  a  Minute 

which  is  much  faster  than  the  averate  person  oper- 
ates any  typewriter. 

Built  Thruout  of  Hardened  Steel 

Durable,  made  to  stand  severe  usaKe.  Thoroughly 
tested  before  leaving  factory.  Oould  not  be  better 
made  at  any  price. 

Let  Us  SenJ  You  One  on  Approval 

Send  your  onier  for  n  Junior  to-diiy.  with  money 
order  or  draft  for  $15.  and  it  will  be  shiiined  you 
express  paid.  Money  back  if  you're  not  satisfied  that 
it  iseverythinK  we  claim  for  it.  If  you'd  like  to  know 
more  nbout  the  ,Tunior  before  ordering,  WRITE 
TO- DAY  FOR  OUR   BOOKLET. 


JUNIOR 

Dep't    II12. 


TYPEWRITER     COMPANY 

331  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Business  men.  law.vers,  clergymen,  students,  young 
people  at  home—  all  who  wish  to  do  their  own  writing 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  "Junior." 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4.O0O  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  tho 
incrensintj  demand  for  The  NiaK^mi  Clip.  Send  l.'S  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  M»K»rm  nip  Co  ,l.-.o  W..orly  Plair.N.T.tMly. 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 
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F"re:imoh,    Oeriviaim,    Sf>aimish,    It-ailian 

THE  MARVELOUS.   THE  WONDERFUL.   THE  THOROUGHLY  PROVED 

LANCUACE-PHONE   METHOD 

WITH    ROSENTHAL'S    PRACTICAL    LINCUISTRY 

It  has  every  advantage  of  the  personal  instructor,  many  advantages  the  human  instructor  does  not  possess, 
but  not  a  single  disadvantage  of  the  living  teacher.  No  other  method  of  Language  Study  is  comparable  to  it 

WHAT  IT  DOES  ^b  HOW  IT  DOES  IT 


IT  brings  to  your  home,  wherever  you  reside,  the  living  voice 
of  the  native  teacher — Nature's  training  (or  your  ear. 

With  it  you  are  provided  with  the  printed  lessons  of  the  world's 
most  celebrated  linguistry  system — Nature's  training  (oxyoxir  eye. 

Both  in  conjunction  impart  the  new  language  to  you  smoothly, 
easily,  accurately  and  almost  unconsciously.  Nature  having  trained 
the  ear  and  the  eve  permits  you  next  to  lurite  and  before  you  are 
aware  of  it  fullv  you  can  read,  write,  speak.  You  are  the  master 
of  another  of  the  world's  great  languages.  You  think  in  the 
new  language. 

Now  while  the  learning  is  so  easy,  so  speedy,  so  pleasant,  it 
is  also  so  sure  that  you  will  never  forget  the  new  and  priceless 
gift  which  your  brain  has  acquired. 


become  familiar  with   speaking,    reading,    writing  a   new   lan- 
lage,  there  is  only  one  best  way. 

must  hear  it  spoken  over  and  over  and  over.  The  Language- 
e  repeats  the  native  professor's  voice  twice  or  two  thousand  times 
ever,  wherever  you  desire. 

You  must  see  it  printed  correctly  at  the  same  time  you  hear  it 
pronounced  correctly.  You  yourself  must  talk  and  write  it. 
Only  the  Language  Phone  permits  you  to  do  this. 
It  enables  you  to  own  a  native  professor.  He  speaks  as  you 
will,  slowly  or  rapidly .  Day  or  night  he  never  tires,  never  tails. 
Never  makes  the  slightest  error.  You  could  not  learn  the 
new  language  as  quickly  if  you  visited  a  native  family  and  were 
compelled  to  speak  every  day. 

No  educational  investment  yields  a   more   prolific   return. 


INCALCULABLE    BENEFITS 


A  Few  Minutes  a  Few  Times  a  Day 

will  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  make  you  familiar 
with  a  new  language.  You  can  choose  these  little 
exercise  times  whenever  convenient  because  the 
teacher  is  always  at  your  service. 


Absolute  Accuracy  Assured 

Everyaccent,  every  syllable  to  the  minutest  mod- 
ulation is  precisely  accurate.  You  begin  to  speak  and 
write  with  the  native's  proficiency.  You  soon 
acquire  a  polish  unknown  to  students  taught  by  any 
other  method. 


No  More  Irksome  Tedius  Study 

No  dry  and  uninteresting  rules  or  memorizing,  but 
the  fascinating  mental  diversion  of  hearing,  seeing, 
speaking  yourself,  and  writing  the  new  language.  One 
or  a  dozen  members  of  the  family  may  avail  them- 
selves of  its  marvelous  advantages. 


A  VAST  ARMY   OF  SUCCESSFUL    USERS 

We  have  told  you  what  we  believe  to  be  true  about  the  Language-Phone  Method.  But  undoubtedly  the  greatest  testimony  to  the  value,  the  efficiency,  the 
unparalleled  success  of  the  Language-Phone  Method  is  the  great  army  who  have  successfully  mastered  a  new  Language  by  this  perfect  means.  If  you  could  hear 
the  testimony  of  this  vast  host  you  would  not  be  content  to  remain  another  day  without  this  open  gateway  to  a  new  realm  of  languages. 

On    Request    We    Will   Mail   Booklet    and    Testimonial   Letters. 
THE     LANGUAGE-PHONE     METHOD,     8O2  Metropolis   B'ld'g,  ISth  St.  and  Broadway,     NEW  YORK 


ecies,  in  which  .sen.se  they  form  a  vahiable 
supplement  to  the  story  of  his  own  life. 

Another  article  Avill  contain  extracts 
from  the  unpublished  diary  of  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  giving  an  account  of  a  midnight 
cabinet  conference  during  the  Civil  War. 
when  an  eventful  decision  was  arrived  at. 
Other  passages  throw  light  on  Chase's  re- 
lations to  Lincoln. 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson  will  contribute  a 
series  of  descriptions  of  the  great  public 
schools  of  England,  in  which  English  and 
Ainerican  conditions  are  compared,  these 
schools  being  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and 
Winchester.  Agnes  Laut  will  describe  a 
canoe  journey  down  the  great  Canadian 
river,  the  Saskatchewan.  An  anonymous 
writer  will  contribute  some  papers  on 
English  traits  which  have  made  that  race 
the  virtual  rulers  of  one-fifth  of  the  world, 
his  point  of  view  being  the  American  one. 
Xo  definite  announcement  is  made  of 
President  Roosevelt's  hunting-articles,  but 
"possibly  one  or  two  articles  in  the  later 
issues  of  1909  may  be  printed,"  fuller 
announcements  being  reserved.  Other 
writers  for  the  year  are  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Edith  Wharton,  and  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page,  with  short  stories  by  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews, 
James  B.  Connelly,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse. 
and  others. 

SYSTEM 

It  's  maintained  by  the  management  of 
this  magazine  that  its  field  is  not  so  much 
that  of  greed   for  money  as  that  of  "the 

Our  readers  are 


glory  of  the  game."  Its  aim  is  to  give 
practical  help  to  the  man  of  business  in 
his  daily  work.  The  policy  of  the  editors 
is  to  put  men  in  actual  touch  with  suc- 
cessful enterpri.ses,  .showing  methods  and 
policies  that  have  succeeded.  Men  who 
actually  do  things  will  tell  how  they  did 
them  and  show  others  how  they  too  can 
do  them.  During  the  new  year  System 
will  aim  to  invade  a  still  larger  business 
field  than  before.  Many  new  departments 
of  business  will  be  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion, including  the  finance  of  busine.ss  as 
well  as  the  selling  of  goods,  and  many  de- 
tails in  the  work  of  the  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  retailer,  banker,  etc. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  "  Remini.scences,"  of 
which  two  instalments  have  already  aj)- 
peared,  will  be  continued  in  this  publica- 
tion through  several  numbers.  Gifford 
Pinchot  has  been  engaged  to  write  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  resources  of  this  country 
as  they  were  when  the  white  man  came 
from  Europe,  as  they  are  now  after  he  has 
dealt  with  them  in  ignorance  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  as  they  will  be  in  the  future 
after  they  shall  have  been  used  intelli- 
gently. Edgar  Allen  Forbes,  who  has 
gone  to  Africa  to  gather  material,  will  con- 
tribute articles  dealing  from  the  American 
point  of  view  with  the  subject  of  the  white 
man's  work  in  subduing  the  wilderness 
parts  of  that  country.  The  series  descrip- 
tive of  great  corporations  will  be  continued 
in  a  notable  paper  on  the  telephone  and 

asVefJ  to  mei-iion  Thk  Litkhary  Digest  when  writing 
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Tint  Tra<tr-Mtirk  on  fvery  Harmmt 

COLD-PROOF 

Wright's 

Health 

Underwear 

Differs  fn>m  romnion  >in  IcrwoRr  in  tliat  it  proti'cts  the 
wt-arer  from  cuicliiiiK  cold.  It  is  ma  li-.  as  no  other  un- 
derwear in,  on  lli<"  wonderful  W  riK'X'H  loop-fleere  prin- 
ci|>le.  I'lxm  the  foundation  fabric  in  woven  a  m>ri  id  of 
tinv  loo|.»of  W'ol  forming  a  fleecy  lininK  to  the  iiartnent. 
This  open  woven  fleece  gives  the  skin  the  r-'gnisite  venti- 
lation, ftllowii  the  pores  to  breathe,  carries  off  perspira- 
tion and  .'Hows  it  to  evaporate  outside,  leaving  the  skin 
dry  and  h>  .ilthy      Costs  no  more  than  the  ordinar.v  kind. 

Wright's  Spring  Needle  Ribbed 
Underwear 

V   luibt^r  w»-ight   ijoii'-rwr  ,r  ill   i.f  tiitit"Ml  fabrics  and  rolor*. 
IVrniatwiitly  rl.-lic.  il  litu  and  holds  in  sh.ipe  indefinitely. 

Book  "DRPSSINO   FOR   HEALTH"   sent  free. 

Explains  the  famous  loop. 

Wright's  Health  Underwear  Co. 

44  FRANKLIN  STREbT  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"Where  can  I  invest  my  money 
so  that  it  will  be  S((/'e  and 
where  I  can  liave  it  when 
wan  ted f  and  yet  so  it  will 
bring  me  reasonable  earii- 
uufs  when  invested?"  This 
question  will  be  answered  to 
your  satisfaction  if  you  will 
write  the 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 

9     Timas     Building 
BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 


J  its  influence  on  our  manner  of  life.  B.  L. 
Putnam  Weal  will  discuss  race  conflicts  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  including  those 
■  if  the  yellow,  black,  and  white  races  in  the 
past  and  the  difficulties  among  them  that 
sL-em  ])eril()us  now. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

I  .Vmong  the  writers  whose  names  readers 
of  this  publication  will  see  in  its  pages  in 
future  are  Governor  Johnson,  President 
Faunce,  Admiral  Chadwick,  Henry  W. 
Lucy,  James  Bryce,  Justice  Brewer,  Am- 
bassador Hill,  and  Julia  Ward  Howe.  The 
fiction  for  the  new  year,  selected  from  of- 
ferings of  over  twelve  hundred  contribu- 
tors, will  be  written  liy,  among  others, 
Frank  T.  Bullen,  Jane  Barlow,  Baroness 
Orczy,  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier,  and  James 
B.  Connelly.  One  of  the  special  depart- 
ments will  deal  with  the  farm,  both  as  a 
home  and  a  business;  for  this  seven  arti- 
cles by  competent  writers  are  already  an- 
nounced. William  Garrott  Brown,  the 
notable  essayist,  will  write  an  article  on 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee;    Alexander  D.  Noyes 

'  one  on  "Beginning  to  Invest";  Garrett  P. 
Serviss,  one  on  "The  Valley  of  Andorra"; 
M.  A.  De Wolfe  Howe,  one  on  "Boston 
Common,"  and  Robert  L.  O'Brien,  who 
was  one  of  President  Cleveland's  secre- 
taries, and  is  now  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  will  tell  how  "Wash- 
ington is  Reported."  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
topic  is  "How  to  Keep  Young";  James 
Bryce 's,  "Mountaineering";  Admiral  Chad- 
wick's,  "The  Young  Naval  Officer";  and 
President  Faunce's,  "The  Growth  of  Hu 
man  Kindness." 


SHEAR  WIT 

An  Opportunity.  '  You  have  had  words  with 
your  chief  ?" 

"Yes.  But  I'll  l>e  even  with  him.  The  next 
time  he  makes  a  joke,  I  won't  laugh." — Meggcn 
lorft-r  Blacthr. 


"  I  hear  you  anywhere  In  the  room  ;  why  I 
could  not  hear  onlinary  conversation  one  foot 
jiw;iy. 

••  I  have  had  the  Acousticon  now  for  nearly  a 
year  and  it  is  nil  in  all  to  me.  Gold  could  not 
buy  It  if  I  could  not  uet  nnolher 

■■  Gauhktt  Hhown, 

■■  St   I.uuis.  Mo." 

The  eiixTlenee  of  Mr.  Brown  Ix  the  same  ns 
Ihat  of  tb'  usandH  who  are  now  UHinic  the  Acous- 
ticon—to  them  we  have  said  nswe  now  Buy  to.iou: 

"  T4'«l  the  Acousticon  and  let  us  prove  that  it 
will  make  .\oii  hear  easily,  distim  tly  and  clearly 

ENTIRELY  AT  OUR  EXPENSE." 

If  you  an-  not  ■  onvenii>nt  lo  one  of  our  many 
oflic.  «,  you  can  le.l  ii  nl  ><iiir  own  home  iind  if 
you  do  not  hear  satisfactorily  the  trial  will  not 
cost  ."ou  one  cent.  A<»  Irinl  frr,  nn  pmatty.  no 
tfp'nnr  trhatrvrr  if  you  ili,  mil  hrar. 

1  he  .\,-,,i„ticon  Is  till-  oritfinal  electrleal 
li.Miriiitf  d.  VI. ..  fullv  protected  l.y  l'  S.  patenU 
iin  I  Jill  '  mill  Si-cure  anything  ii»  eflliient 
under  iinother  nime. 

Write  for  particulam  of  tlie  Free  Ti-I. 
Hookl.i.  «t.    ,  to 

The  General  Acoustic  Co. 


1263  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


KixiiiK  the  l>ate. — "When  did  you  move  into 
the  suburbs'  " 

"Three  cooks  ago." — Puck. 

<'on\enient. — "What  are  marsupials?"  asked 
the  teacher,  and  Johnny  was  ready  with  his  answer. 

"Animals  that  have  pouches  in  their  stomachs," 
he  said,  glibly. 

".\nd  for  what  are  these  ix>uches  use<l?"  asked 
tlie  teacher,  ignoring  the  slight  inaccuracy  of  the 
answer.     "I'm  sure  that  you  know  that,  too." 

"Yes'm,"  said  Johnny,  with  encouraging  prompt- 
ness. "The  pouches  are  for  them  to  crawl  into  and 
conceal  themselves  when  pursued." — Vom//i'.v  Com- 
piitiion 


A  Pm-aution.  -"Dicky,"  iiaid  his  mother,  "when 
you  divided  those  five  caramels  with  your  sister,  did 
you  give  her  thrre?  " 

"No,  ma.  I  thought  they  wouldn't  come  out 
even,  so  I  ate  one  'fore  I  began  to  divide." — The 
I'ftilfJ  Prfshytrritin. 

Sound  Advlrr.  A  man  advertised  recently  in  a 
London  pajx-r  to  forward,  on  receipt  of  postage 
stiimps.  ".sound,  practical  advice  that  would  Ixj  ap- 
plicable at  any  time  and  to  all  persons  and  condi- 
tions (if  life." 

On  receipt  of  the  stamps,  he  sent  his  numerous 
victims  the  following' 

"Never  give  a  boy  a  penny  to  hold  your  shadow 
while  you  climb  a  tree  to  look  into  the  middle  of  next 
week." — The  Catholic  Xews. 


You  Can  See  Why 

THE  USONA 

SELF  CLOSING 
TOBACCO  POUCH 

ifl  to  popuUr  with  pip«*  i\nd 
ig.irelte  sntnlier^  evtry- 
Opfritc.l  with 


—    - —         "  -        wDrre.     upfr.ilc.l  withon.?        ...  ^ 

hand:  np«ns  by  thumli  prem-iire;  i  l(i»i-<  mituniniirally:  prevents  ws«t» 
«nd  anniiyan.  e;  po»itivrlj  doea  not  Irik.   An  appropriate  soil  ao-eptahls 


MOI-IDAY     OIF'T 


Small  ImitstK 
.Styles.  Grain  .« 
comal....     Ify... 


I.e.ithsr— »5c — Larfe    Leather— SOc—Speiial    Xmss 
or  Snake — §1.00.     Poatpa.d      At  druMiata  or  lobac* 

diiea  not  h:indla  !»end  puri'h.^ae  price  \r\ 


THE  SELF  CLOSING  POUCH  CO  .  545  CulmWaf,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Safe,  Conveaieat,  Profitable 

Send  iTotal  lod  ly  f.T  book   t-Rins  .iIk.uI  tin. 

6%  MORTGAGE  BONDS 


Heeu 


ed  hv  ir.1 


iort|r«Fe«  on  Inproted 
Fara  Lsnda 

if-y  on  deposit,  or  if  you  conteni- 
aavinirs  luink  srrount.  you  ulll 

bH  inter.-led  in  tliKronven.ent  and  -af-  meili,.d. 

REALTV   MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

S2->  Srriirlty  llniidinr       Minnrapslia.  Minn. 


Ifyou  have 

[il;ile  oi>enii 


Order  ■•  Heaven's  First  Law" 

Keep  your  imporlant  papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  a>Ki'iiibled  so  .\ou  can  instantly  lay  your 
hands  on  them  fse  the  stronKest,  the  most  convenient, 
thebest         THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 

Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  .M AGARA  CLIP  (0.,  Sew  York 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  deliiacy  will  surpri.se  you. 

Il  is  ihf  most  perfect  bleiid  of  tobacco  you 
fvcr  nut  in  your  pipe  —  llie  binliest  class — it 
stands  .nil  by  iistll,  tiu-  KIN'(i  of  inixlurcs. 

A  tobacco  til. It  \oiir  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  liome — you  mav 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  s;'„',,TJ:,;lp.^ 

THE  SLIRBRl  (i  CO.,  Ul  Kcade  St..  New  York 


(lur  nwlers  are  nMkPd  to  mention  THK  Mterary  Dir.jctiT  when 


writing 


to  ndvertlsers. 
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The  Diplomat. — Condescending  Chappie — 'I 
••veally  can't  wcmembor  your  name,  but  I've  an  ide.i 
I've  met  you  here  before." 

Nervous  Host — "O,  yes,  vitv  likely.  It's  my 
house." — The  Skcti:h. 

The  Last  Straw. — Arthvr — "They  say,  ilear, 
that  people  who  live  toKother  get  to  look  alike." 

K.ATE — "Then   you   must   eonsiiler  my   refusal   as  j 
final." — Thf  Christion  Register. 


Optlntlsin. — Solemn  M.w — "Do  you  hear  the  ' 
clock  slowly  ticking?  Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  [ 
ever  bringing  nearer  ? " 

Chbbrpul  M.\n — "Ves,  pay-day." — Mellwurm-  ; 
Table  Talk.  i 

Heirlooms. —  "My  Krandfathcr  was  a  captain  of  j 
industry."  ' 

■•Well?" 

"He  left  no  sword,  but  we  still  treasure  the  slut 
of  his  check-books." — Houston  Chronicle. 


It  Surely  Do. — "Speakin'  of  de  law  of  compen- 
sation," said  Uncle  Eben,  "an  automobile  goes  faster 
dan  a  mule,  but  at  de  same  time  it  hits  hanler  and 
balks  longer." — Washington  Star. 


Trj-lng  His  Hand. — "I  doubt  ye  are  growing 
remiss,  John,"  said  a  Scotch  parish  minister.  "I 
have  not  seen  you  in  the  kirk  these  three  sabbaths." 

John  was  not  duly  abashed.  "Na,"saidhe.  "It's 
no  that  I'm  growing  remiss.  I'm  just  tinkerin'  awa 
wi'  ma  soul  masel." — London  Xews. 


Nothing. — "Nature  plans  well  for  mankind's 
needs." 

"I  should  say  so.  What  could  be  more  convenient 
than  ears  to  hook  spectacles  over?" — Washington 
Herald. 


.\.t  Bridge. — Miss  Bridge  Fiend — "You  ought 
to  be  able  to  write  fine  comedies.  Mr.  Post." 

Young  Author — "You  flatter  me.  Miss  Beatrix. 
Why  ought  I  to?" 

Miss  Bridge  Fiend — "Because  you  make  such 
amusing  plays." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

N'ovember  6. — Bulgaria  requests  Ru,ssia  to  in- 
duce the  Powers  to  obtain  a  modification  of 
Turkey's  pecuniary  demands,  saying  that  pres- 
ent proposals  are  entirely  unacceptable. 

Emperor  William  arrives  at  Schonbrunn  on  a  brief 
visit  to  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

The  steamer  Jaish  is  sunk  in  a  storm  off  the 
coast  of  Hokkaido  and  150  lives  are  lost. 

November  7. — Holland  revokes  the  treaty  of  1804 
with  Venezuela,  and  practically  makes  Curacao 
a  base  for  Venezuelan  revolutionary  movements. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  resigns  owing  to  the  Ger 
man-Czech  dissensions. 

Count  Johann  Heinrich  von  Bemstorrf  is  chosen 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  succeed  the  late 
Baron  Speck  von  Stemburg  as  Ambassador  to 
America. 


Pears' 

A  soft,  white  skin  gives 
charm  to  the  plainest  fea- 
tures. 

Pears'  Soap  has  a  mes- 
sage of  beauty  for  every 
woman  who  values  a  clear 
complexion. 

Sold  wherever  stores  are  found. 


25:^ 


PNElIMmnG*  TIRE 
FOR  AUTOMOBILES 


"  Kelly -Spring-field "  is  not  a  new  name  in  tires. 
It  is  a  new  name  in  pneumatics,  but  the  experience 
in  making  rubber  composition  for  the  most  success- 
ful solid  carriage  tire  is  well  utilized  in  making 
Kelly-Springfield  Pneumatic  Tires  for  Automobiles. 


CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  TIRE  COMPANY 
20  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  and  Akron,  Ohio 


ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.POMEROY,  M.D.  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happy. 
l90  pp.   Price,  $1.00.  FtTNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. ,  N.  Y. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  hox  of  thu  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


LOOK  about  you — the  hats  you  see  are  either  stylish  and  becoming — or 
J  the  contrary;  there's  no  "  middle  ground."     Besides  setting  the  style 
every  season  » .^  ^  »  .*^^  ^ 

KNOX 

HATS 

give  full  value  in  comfort  and  extreme  durability... 
the  Knox  trade  mark  has  been  an  adequate  guar- 
antee of   these  qualities  for   over   three    generations. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LiTf;RARY  Dkjkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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And  for  busy  people — that's  the 
secret  of  the  wide-spread  and  last- 
ing popularity  of 

MABIE.TODD&CO.'S 


It  is  made  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
and  hard  work  of  everyday  business 
usage.  The  more  writing  you  have  to 
do,  the  more  fully  you  will  appreciate 
its  instant  resjjonse — its  years  of  unvary- 
ing reliability. 

The  '"Swan"  Pen  has  the  hest  Gold  Pen  ever 
put  into  a  fountain  pen  and  a  natural  feed  that 
U  thoroughly  dependable     always  ready  to  write. 

It  is  the  absolute  mechanical  and  scientific  per- 
fection of  these  fundamental  parts  which  makes 

The  "Swan"  Fountain  Pen 

inime.isurably   superior   to   any   otlur       Constant 
use  very  soon  demonstrates  this  superiority. 

Get  a  "Swan"  Fountain  Pen  that  just  suits 
your  hand  and  you  have  a  pen  that  will  last  a 
lifetime  and  more.  / 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  illustrated 
Ixioklet  al.'out  the  "Swan"  Fountaio 
Fun.     Write  for  it  today. 

Mabie,  Todd  &  Co.,  Dept.  k 

I'.HtahliHh.il  lHi;i 
17  Mr.iden  Lane  149  Dearborn  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

London  Parii  Brussels  Manchester 


Print  Your  Own 


Oiir.li..  .•iriuliir",  I... 

^  Lnri.'<T  JIH,  Havo  nicmi' 

pniflt    All  •■ii«y,  riili'H  F 

|.r.  M-  <  iiiiiloK.  type.   |ni 

TI|K   I'HKSS  «().,  II. 


ni-»Hii,.|.iT.  J'ri'MH  ».'i. 
jr.  I'riiil  r<ir<illii'rH.  Uiu 
i-nt.  WriH'  fiH-torv  fi.r 
l.ir.  <-tr. 


November  8. — Victorien  Sardou,  the  great  French  I 
dramatist,  dies  after  a  long  illness. 

N'ovcml>er  lo.  -The  utterances  of  the  Gemian  ■ 
Emperor  published  in  the  Ix)ndon  Telegraph  on  I 
October  28  are  strongly  denounced  by  members 
of  the  Reichstag;  Chancellor  von  Bulow's  ex-  | 
planation  which  contains  a  practical  promise  ! 
that  the  Emperor  will  be  more  guarded  in  pri-  I 
vate  conversations,  is  coldly  received.  j 

An  agreement  is  signed  at  Berlin  by  which  France 
and  tlermany,  after  expressing  regret  for  the 
Casablanco  incident,  agree  to  settle  the  question 
at  The  Hague. 

November  11. — The  lx)dy  of  Andree,  the  explorer, 
who  attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  a 
balloon,  is  reported  to  have  been  founil  on  the 
north  coast  of  Labrador.  Norman  Duncan  ex- 
prcs.scs  doiiVjt  of  its  being  Andreo's  liody. 

November  12. — The  five  memlx;rs  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  German  Federal  Coun- 
cil meet  in  Berlin;  the  proceedings  are  secret,  ' 
but  it  is  believed  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Em- 
peror from  personal  foreign  action  will  be  made. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  miners  are  killed 
and  thirty-five  injure<l  in  an  explosion  in  the 
Radbod  mine,  near  Hamm,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many. 


Ooinestlc. 

Noveml>er  6. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Chicago  grants  a  temporary-  injunction  restrain-  | 
ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  , 
reducing  railroad  freight  charges  in  the  Missouri  I 
River  rate  case. 

C.  W.  Morse,  the  banker,  is  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years'   imprisonment   in   a   Federal   prison,    and  | 
A.  H.  Curtis  is  released  on  a  suspended  sentence.  1 

November  7. — A  gain  of  one  Congressman  in  Ne- 
braska makes  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
next  House  forty-seven. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  decides  adversely 
to  the  American  Tobacco  Company  in  the  gov- 
ernment's antitrust  suit. 

November  8. — Invitations  are  sent  out  from  Wash- 
ington for  a  second  meeting  of  the  Governors  of 
the  States  in  that  city  on  December  8. 

November  g.  -An  escaped  lunatic  slightly  wounds 
Edw-ard  M.  Morgan,  postmaster  of  New  York 
City,  and  then  kdls  him.self. 
Ex-Senator  Edward  W.  Carmack  is  shot  dead  in 
Nashville,  Tcnn.,  by-  Robin  Cooper,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  political  feud. 
The  Army  War  College  in  Washington  is  opened. 

November    10- -The   tariff  hearing  is  opened   be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at 
Washington. 
The    battleship    Xorth     Dakota    is    successfully 
launched  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

Novcmlier  11.  -Eleven  persons  are  killed  and 
many  arc  injured  in  a  railroad  collision  near 
.\e\v  Orleans. 


Don't  Blame 
Your  Printer 

if  he  can't  give  you  a  fine  letter- 
head on  a  "  near-bond  "  paper. 
Cheap  bonds  are  full  of  spongy 
wood-pulp,  or  made  hurriedly, 
without  care,  of  inferior,  worn-out 
rags.  The  best  printer  in  the 
world  can't  give  you  good  results 
from  such  material. 

But  Give  Your  Printer 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

and  you'll    get   a  letter-head 
that  satisfies  the  most  exacting. 

©®(ID(P©G^  II ©C^©  is  rnade  of 
the  finest,  newest  factory  clippings, 
pulped  perfectly,  then  carefully, 
slowly  dried  and  finished,  sheet 
by  sheet.  <g®y(p®(>0  ©©Kl©  is 
real  bond — not  "near-bond.  "  It 
looks  better,  prints  better  and 
lithographs  better  than  any  other 
business  paper  made. 

Use  ©®(li)(p(p)I>0  ©®I^© 
and  have  stationery  worthy 
of   your    business    prestige. 

Write  us  for  samples  of  this  splendid 
paper  in  all  colors,  and  compare  it,  side 
by    side,     with    the    paper   you    are   using. 

American  Writing   Paper   Co. 

/.ar)!:esl  Maniijailuters  rf  Ifri/infr,  Hook 

lint  C  oirr,  and  olhei  /\i tfrs /or ButinfiS 

Purpoies.     29  Mills. 

HOLYOKE. 

MASS. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


nkinn  porfc-t  (luplirntr*  wrilb  tllo  Drnui 

liriiod  Tip  Top  Diiplleator.     No    in- 

II  jilr   mpi  hnninm.      No   pnntrr'a   ink. 

llMr:\yii    rrridjr.    100    €«rir»  from  pen- 

wntlcn  nn.l  60  cppcn  (rom  Ijrp<'-writ- 

Irn  <iri(innl.    I'm-Ih  I  in  iinjr  hunnrM. 

SrnI  on    Trn   lllljri*  TrUI  If  llboDt 

Drpoill.  <  .,mpl,-l»  auplii'iilor.   Cup 

.S.^(,r,n-,h\   ,13,.,        .     n.„n. 

llifl.  <.f  r.illeJ  priiiiii.t  •!;    t\t\ 

n  b.  imrcl  or.r  iind  o.-r.  1  ri,  ■•,  ^O.UU 

KnnlU.lorlo..  II    I.-  |l"~    Ml.l"»inHt..N.«    V,,» 


%fftm\tivxtx  ^ttnixntt^^ 


The  Leading  Scientific  Remedy 

rie.iiiiiciii  for  ALCOHOLISM  is  a\  ailahk'  Treatment  for  DRUG  ADDICTION  is 
wherever  the  .services  of  a  reputable  practic- :  given  at  the  Institute  in  New  N'ork,  where 
ing  pliy.sieian  niay  be  .secured.  '  i  xceiifional  fariliiies  .trr  sec  ui. d. 


IfT.i.i  »,ll  l,II...,i  ihi.  r„uiK,n  wi.  will  nmil  y..„.  in  n  plnin  .„ 
"■'    l---  l"ll  1"' I.cr..      Ml  ,,„,.-.i»,n.li-i tnrlly  ,  ..„li<l' iil  .,il 

V.  4ii'I'K\iii^:mii:ii  i\xtititi: 

:M  »  MeNi  .-,7  III  sii-i-r(,  \e«   >  orl.  <  ll> 


OPPENHEIMER  INSTITUTE 

317  Wrst  57th  Street 

New  York  City 


C  f\WT7\/yQi  HAND 
VaL/^.11.  I     O  MADE 

STORM SHOE 

Sporting  and  Surveyor's  Boots 

If  y<m  wnnl  n  goocJ  wftlrrproof  slorm 
shoe,  ijrl  Gokry's.  ll  i»  walrrproo(«) 
like  llic  old  Indian  treated  liii  moc- 
rnsins.  Colcev  makej  every  pair  by- 
liand  .ind  to-order.  He  lia>  the  largett 
and  l)e^l  equi|)pe<l  (actory  in  the  world 
for  hand-made  »hoe>. 

..key  us<-«   "  Mi."»i--rrill  "   uppers  find 
Ko<k-Onk  »nl.t     Oi'-i-e  hIhti.  wcurlike 


Cukrj'a  Nhor  Rook" 
A-ot.  can  ^^'ntrr■ 


SliOK  CO.,  Iltli"! 


iiiir  renders  urn  wtkeil  i.,  mention  Thk  Litkrakv  I)i(iK.sT  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Jmprovemenr 
is  the  order  of 
the  ag-e^ 

This  is  not  only  the  motto, 
it  IS  also  the  record  of  the 

Smffli 
Typewftt 


New  Model  No.lO 

Visible  Writing 

Send  for  Information 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co..  C  IncJ 
S>T-acuse.  N.Y.   USA 


The  Safety  Document  File 


$2.50  _i 

Ex. paid  ^ 


KEEPS  PRIVATE 
PAPERS  SAFE 

Enameled  Metal 
Case,  opens  like 
aBook.  Lock 
with  2  Keys. 
?j  strong  pockets 
We    pay  Express. 

A.C.  Barter  Mfg.  Co. 

107  Lake   St.,  Chicago 


THE  INVESTMENT 
QUESTION 

Our  customers  have  not  been  troubled 
with  the  investment  question  as  our  P"irst 
Farm  Mortgages  afford  absolute  safety  for 
money  and  our  methods  and  treatment 
receive  uniform  approval.  If  you  are  satis- 
fied with  5^  and  6%  with  absolute  safety, 
write  for  booklet  "A"  and  descriptive  list  of 
mortgages. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  or 

Security    Bank    Bldg.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


oluinii.  to  ileoklp  ijuestlona  roiieei-ninir  thf 
iif  \MM'(1:<,  tlif  Kuiik  &  WaKiialls  StHiiilurd 
riiMSulted  hs  urbiter. 


1^"  Thv    Lixicugruphcr   this    not    uniiWtr    (inomj- 
I710US  commuiiicutioiiK. 


"E.  A.  O.,"  OssininR,  N.  Y.— "Which  is  riRht, 
'taximeter'  and  'ta.xical),'  or  'taxameter'  and  "tax- 
acab''" 

The  correct  forms  are  ta.\imcter,  taxicab.  "Tax 
meter"  was  found  to  express  the  notion  of"tliat 
which  measures  the  rate  or  charge."  On  this  sub 
ject  Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott  says:  The  first  element 
is  a  noun  answering  to  the  English  noun  "tax" 
(French,  taxe),  in  the  sense  of  rate  or  charge.  The 
second  element  is  the  common  New-Latin  ynctrum, 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  "an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing." There  is  no  corresponding  noun  in  the  clas- 
sical Latin  dictionary.  The  verb  only  is  there 
found,  in  the  form  iaxare.  first  person  present  indica 
tive  taxo.  The  first  element  from  this  Latin  verb 
taxare  has  erroneously  been  taken,  and  the  word 
"taxameter"  formed.  But  the  noun  taxa  would 
not  in  a  Latin  compound  retain  the  ending  a ;  the 
ending  would  become  j.  Hence,  New-Latin  ta.v; 
metrtoit,  and  English  "taximeter."  The  word 
"taxameter"  may  possibly  win  the  day,  but  in  that 
case  it  will  simply  be  an  erroneous  form  that  has 
been  accepted.  There  are  many  such  words.  "Tax- 
icab" is  an  arbitrarily  shortened  form  of  "taxi 
(meter)  cab,"  like  "photo-paste"  for  photo  (graph) 
paste.  The  first  element  is  "taxi,"  as  contained  in 
"taximeter."  "Taxacab,"  which  is  similarly  based 
upon  the  erroneous  form  "taxameter,"  and  does 
not  seem  to  the  average  reader  quite  correct,  is 
therefore  very  little  used.  "Taxicab"  agrees  with 
general  analogies,  and  it  may  well  be  accepted.  One 
may  not  like  the  derived  "taxicabby,"  but  there  is 
little  to  admire  in  any  kind  of  cabby. 

"F.  A.  H.,"  Jersey  City,  N.  J.-^"Does  the  fol- 
lowing clause  express  clearly  the  intended  mean- 
ing?— 'Physical  disabilities  which  bar  employment: 
Loss  of  more  than  two  fingers,  one  thumb,  great 
toe.'  Would  it  not  be  better  to  say,  'of  more  than 
two  fingers,  or  of  one  thumb,  or  of  one  great  toe'? 

The  suggested  amendment  is  preferable,  because  it 
is  a  good  rule,  never  to  omit  any  word  necessary  to 
the  sense,  or  which  by  its  insertion  may  prevent  am- 
biguity. Goold  Brown  (Grammar  of  English  Gram 
mars.  p.  719)  says  on  this  point:  "Words  necessary 
to  the  sense,  or  even  to  the  melody  or  beauty  of  a 
sentence,  ought  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  omitted." 


LITTLeBUCKEYe 


Post  Card  Projector 

fascinatea  boy«  ami  eirU,  ueeg  7  to  7».    Not  a  toj— bat  at  toy 
prit^^s,  »  »ii,-s,  .$5,  $7.50,  .¥10. 

Simply  place  a  post  card  in  the  holder  and  Lo  !  it  is 
reflected  on  the  sheet  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
times  as  large,  in  natural  colors ;  the  Picturesque  world 
reflected  on  your  wall ! 

Your  collection  of  views  may  be  constantly  auR- 
mented  by  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings  and  kodak 
pictures. 

Children  can  see  their  Buster  Brown,  Hooligan  and 
Katzenjammer  Kids  in  almost  life-like  reahtv. 

The  LITTLeBUCKEYe  attaches  to  your  gas  or 
electric  fixtures,  or  is  fitted  for  acetylene.  Each 
machine  complete  ready  for  use. 

The  world-wide  success  of  the  LITTLeBUCKEYe 
has  created  unscrupulous  imitators.  Insist  on  the 
LITTLeBUCKEYe  at  dealers  or  order  from  us. 
We  pay  express  anywhere  in  U.S. 

Send  forcatalog"G"flescribinKMTTI,eBi:CKET<^  Post 
Card  Projectors  and  LITTLeBlt'KEVf  Magic  Lanterns. 

The  Buckeye  Stereopticon  Co. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Learn  to  write  convincing  red-blooded  busi- 
ness letters  that  laugh  at  the  waste-basket. 
Learn  how  to  express  your  own  every-day 
ideas  —  whether  in  writing  or  speech  —  in 
that  crisp,  clear-cut,  magnetic  English  that 
commands    attention    and    inspires     respect. 

And  here  at  last  is  the  book  that  tells  how.  When  big 
concerns  like  Lyon  &  Healy,  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany, Marshall  Field  &  Company  need  the  instruction  of 
an  expert  to  ginger  up  their  correspondence,  to  rejuvenate 
their  daily  dictation  and  to  train  their  letter  writers,  Mr. 
Cody,  the  writer  of  this  book,  is  sent  for.  And  in  this,  his 
latest  and  best  business  work,  he  has  given  the  businessman, 
who  has  no  time  for  scholarly  theory,  a  series  of  simple, 
fascinating  lessons  in  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking  effec- 
tively, that  you  can  master  at  ease  and  apply  in  a  few  weeks. 

Condensed  Synopsis  of  Contents 

Using  words  so  as  to  make  There  are  over  one  hun- 
people  do  things  —  Easy  les-  dred  model  letters  of  all 
sons  in  rhetoric,  composition,  kinds,  including  many  that 
and  word-study,  or  how  to  ac-  have  pulled  large  amounts 
quire  an  easy  style  in  letter  of  business, 
writing — How  to  begin  a  bus-  Actual  business  letters  are 
iness  letter— When  to  write  a  criticised  in  detail  and  re- 
long  letter  and  when  to  write  written  as  model  letters, 
a  short  letter — Answering  in-  Hundreds  of  notes  call 
quiries — Talking  in  a  letter  attention  to  minor  points  of 
—  Complaint  letters  -Con-  correctness  and  style, 
densation  -  Writing  advtr-  There  is  a  complete  clas- 
tisements— Advertising  and  sifted  list  of  words  often  mis- 
follow-up  letters — Salesman-  used — Rules  of  grammarand 
ship  in  letters  and  advertise-  common  errors — Rules  of 
ments  Social  and  official  punctuation  for  business 
forms.  office  use. 

How  is  j'our  English?  Are  slips  of  speech  habitual  with 
you?  Are  jv);<r  letters  dry,  formal  and  poorly  worded?  Do 
they  lack  the  snap,  the  tone  of  words  that  win  ?  (Set  out  of 
this  rut  -master  the  principles  of  smooth,  easy,  fluent  ex- 
pression of  crisp,  powerful,  straight-from-the-shoulder 
business  English.  Tighten  your  grasp  on  the  English 
language   Get  the  free  book  today. 

You  get  this  book  free  through  SYSTEM  which  stands 
preeminent  the  Magazine  of  Business.  250-356  pages  every 
month,  and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  smgle  paragraph. 
Each  issue  contains  special  inside  information  on  every- 
thing in  which  a  man  of  business,  big  or  little,  is  interested 

business  secrets,  in  fact,  which  he  might  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  for  himself. 

"The  value  of  SYSTEM  as  a  business  magazine  can 
never  be  estimated  accurately.  You  need  it."  — A.  H. 
Revfll,  Revell  &  Co  ,  Chicago. 

"  No  business  can  succeed  without  system,  the  principle, 
and  no  business  man  can  afford  to  be  without  .SYSTEM, 
the  magazine. "--Samuel  Brill, Brill  Bros. , New  York  City. 
miliird  vol.nne   that  has  hithertn    been 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory]    Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Life 

Aboard  Ship 

The  Life  of  Ease 

enjoyed  to  its  fullest  b\  taking  a  trip  of 

A    Hundred    Golden    Hours   at   Sea 

on   tlie  luxurious  and  magnificent  new   10,000  ton 

Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

Weekly  between 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

With  their  elegant  accommodations — suites,  staterooms,  l)aihs,  promenade  decks,  s])acious  dining 
rooms  and  superior  cuisine,  library  and  smoking  rooms,  you  enjoy  full  freedom  and  derive  the  benefits 

of  the  salt  sea  air.       j^^tc,  including  berth  and  meals,  $35.00. 

Send  to-day  for  booklet  ".-/  Hundred  Ciolden  Hours  at  Sea.'' 

L.  H.  Nutting,  Cr.  P.  A.,  349  Broadway,  New  York 


WINTER   TOURS 

California,  Old  Mexico 
Colorado  and  Utah 

Personally  escorted,  in  Pullman  private  connpart- 
ment  and  drawing  room  cars.  Strictly  first  class, 
all-expense  tours  leave  Chicago  in  January  and 
February,  1909.  Members  may  return  inde- 
pendently, or  with  personally  escorted  parties 
leaving  Los  Angeles  eastbound. 
For  itineraries  and  full  information,  apply  to 

S.  A.  Hutchison,  Mirr.  Tourist  Department, 

Chicago,   Union  Pacific  &   North  Western  Line, 

212  Clark   Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Around 

The  special  tours  of  The  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers 
have  every  convenience,  with  only  outside  staterooms. 
They  circle  the  entire  island  and  stop  at  many  inter- 
esting and  historic  localities.  The  ship  is  the  tourist's 
hotel  durint;  the  entire  trip,  so  the  labor  and  incon- 
venience of  land  travel  is  avoided.  ^  The  special 
tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140,  which  includes 
every  expense. 

WriU  for  Illuatrated  Booklet 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 

12  Broadway,  New  York 
Of  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO..  all  rnncipal  Clil«. 


Many  Years  of  Careful  Discrimination 

,^  In  SKLK(3TIN(I  itineraries, 

r^  In   PROVIDINd  a  steamer  with  unsurpassed 

facilities  for  cruising, 
In  EXTENDING  to  our  patrons  the  greatest 

comforts  and  luxuries, 
In   ELIMINATINCI  every  feature  which  offer- 
ed   the   slightest    inconveni- 
ence, have  made  famous  the 

Moltke"  Orient  Cruise 

The  S.S    "Moltke"  leaves  New  York  January 
28,     1909,    on    an    80-day    cruise,    visiting    the 

MEDITERRANEAN  The  HOLY  LAND 
The  ORIENT  EGYPT,  Etc. 

The  cost  it  from   $300  upward. 
Also  cruises  by  the  twin-screw  cruising  S.S. 
"Oceana' '  to  the 

West  Indies  Venezuela 

Spanish  Main  Panama  Canal 

T^'f)        l-eaving  Jan.  2.^  and  I'cb.  27.     M  days.    JI.SO  and  up. 
''ji.-^r  Send     for      illuslralfd      tooklrl, 

dt\crihing  llirf»  and  olhrr  cruisf^. 

Hamburg- American   Line 

Hamburg- American  BIdg.,  41  -45  Broadway,  New  York 

F'hiUdf-ipliin         ChiruRO         .St.  Louis        Sun  Francisco 


S^ 


The  Leading 

Resort 
of  the  South 

Pinehurst 

North  Carolina 

There  is  no  spot  which  offers 
such  varied  attractions  for 
out-of-door  recreation. 

Livery  of  Fine  Saddle  Horses 
THREE  GOLF  COURSES 

Two  of  eighteen  holes;   one  of  nine  holes,  kept 
in  the  pink  of  condition. 

SIX  TENNIS  COURTS 

40,000    Acre    Shooting    Preserve 

The  Best  of  Quail  Shooting. 
Large  Kennel  of  Trained  Dogs.     Guides,  etc. 

FOUR  SPLENDID  HOTELS 

of  varii  (i  prices,  under  one  management. 

No  Consumptives  Received  at  Pinehurst 

Easily  reached  via  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Through 
I'ullman  .Service.     Send  for  literature. 

PINEHURST    GENERAL    OFFICE 

I'INKIIURST,    NORTH     CAROLINA, 

or  Leonard  Tufts,     Owner,     Boston,  Mass. 


California 

Where    winter's    stress    is    never 

known  and  every  day  is  one  of  baliry 

airs  and  sunshine. 

To  make  the  journey  worthy  of  its 

ending  there's  but  one  way  to  go — 

the 

Golden  State  Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines 

Library,  observation  parlor,  buffet,  bar- 
ber, electric  lights  and  fans,  mission 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  or  state- 
room accommodations,  singly  or  en  suite. 
Daily  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  overthc  line 
of    lowest  altitudes  in  less  than  three  days. 

Hook  of  tr.iln.    trip  iinJ   C.-i1lfornl». 
l*.lutifully  lllubtr.ltcd,  for  the  asklnt 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manacer 
181?  La  Salle  Station.  Chicago 


Our  n-u(lHni  »ru  uakcil  in  iik'uIIoti  Tiik  I.itkuaky  DiiiKsr  tvlit-ii  s.rltii:):  to 
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That  Christmas-Pie  Quality  of 

That  Jack  Horner  Christmas  pie  had  one  quality — you  were 
apt  to  strike  a  plum  wherever  you  put  in  your  thumb.  It  was 
ALL  plums. 

The  Christmas  Everybody's  is  "all  plums."  Here  are  a  few. 
Tr\  them  on  your  mental  palate. 


From    "The    Third    Ingredient" 
by  O.   HENRY 

"  On  ihf  wall  opposite  tlie  couch  was  pinned  a  flaming,  gor- 
geous advertising  picture  of  one  of  the  new  ferry-hoats  of  the 
P.  U.  F.  F.  Railroad  that  had  been  built  to  cut  down  the  time 
between  Los  Angelesand  New  York  City  one-eighth  of  a  minute. 

"  Hetty,  turning  her  head  during  her  continuous  monologue, 
saw  tears  running  from  her  guest's  eyes  as  she  gazed  on  the 
idealized  presentment  of  the  speeding,  foam-girdled  transport. 

" '  Why,  say,  Cecilia,  kid,'  said  Hetty,  poising  her  knife,  'is 
it  as  bad  art  as  that?  I  ain't  a  critic ;  but  I  thought  it  kind  of 
brightened  up  the  room.  Of  course,  a  manicure  painter  could 
tell  it  was  a  bum  picture  in  a  minute.  I'll  take  it  down  if  you 
say  so.      I  wish  to  the  holy  Saint  Potluck  we  had  an  onion.'" 

From    "The   Woman's    Invasion" 
by  WILLIAM  HARD 

"The  fifty-year  old  man  who  spent  two  yrar's  learning  a 
trade,  is  being  beaten  by  the  eighteen-year  old  girl  who  spends 
twomont'ts\e^&Tn\n°  a  j()l>;ti.ni\  the  pathetic  disparity  between 
victor  and  vanquished  in  this  social  battle  is  strikingly  shown 
by  Mr.  Hine  in  his  pictures  of  the  passing  antl  the  coming  type, 
which  are  reproduced  on  page  802," 

From    "The    Enchanted    House" 

by  LEWIS  E.  MACBRAYNE 

'■'  I  have  much  to  say,  everything  to  say,' he  began, feeling  the 
wine  of  excitement  mounting  to  his  head.  'When  I  came  to 


this  Enchanted  House,  I  opened  the  door  f)f  your  room  by 
chance,  and  I  felt  your  presence  and  knew  what  you  were  like. 
Every  day  since,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,  thinking  of  you, 
summoning  you  with  all  my  heart  and  mind  to  come.  Now 
you  are  here.  What  should  I  say?  Ask  you  your  name,  per- 
haps, or  how  you  came  Ijero?  Oh,  no;  I  am  content  to  know 
that  you  have  come.'  " 

From  "To  the  Country  for  Christmas" 
by  EMILY  POST 

"  I  have  known  many  Christmases  in  the  splendid  old  house 
on  the  Sound,  I  have  spent  others  in  such  houses  as  the  great 
one  that  I  have  just  described,  I  have  spent  some  in  the  city  as 
well,  where  every  gift  that  can  be  imagined  was  showered  in 
golden  profusion,  but  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas — 
without  which  it  is  like  any  one  of  the  other  three  hundred 
and  si.xty-four  days — is  surely  to  be  found  in  this  low-roofed 
farmhouse  that  contains  'The  Little  House  of  Joy.'" 

From  "A  Chromatic  Bear  Hunt" 
by  REX  BEACH 

"  I  hope  never  to  lose  the  memory  of  that  first  impression. 
There  was  the  glacier  at  last,  with  the  ravenous  river  gnawing 
at  it,  a  towering  wall  of  solid  ice,  serrated  and  seamed,  tl:e 
dead  grayness  of  infinite  age  upon  its  face.  And  so  close  !  We 
fairly  felt  its  presence  before  we  sensed  the  chill  breath  which 
swept  down  from  it.  There  were  no  intervening  miles  to  rob 
it  of  its  grandeur  ;  its  very  proximity  was  terrifying,  it  was  so 
strange,  so  unknown,  so  lifeless  and  yet  so  menacing." 


So  much  for  the  Christmas  Everybody's.       It's  a  good  number,  but  not  better  than  others  that 
are  coming.      One  good  thing  in  a  given  number;  one  good  number  in  a  given  year  is  not  Every- 
body's "stunt,"'  but  deUvering  every  month  a  complete  magazine  as  good  as  Everybody's  is. 
So  you  want  not  only  the  December  number  (15  cents)  but  you  want  all  next  year  ($1.50). 


A  Library  of  Magazines 


You  not  only  want  Everybody's  for  a  year,  but  you  want  two 
other  magazines  that  help  to  round  out  your  magazine  reading;  one 
for  the  man  and  one  for  the  woman,  but  Everybody's  is  for  everybody. 


Three   magazines   for    one   year— EVERYBODY'S    MAGA- 
ZINE, THE  WORLD'S  WORK,   THE   DELINEATOR  — all   for 

$3.50. 


THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY,  Union  Square,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Direst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance 

Company 


For  ninety-nine  years  the 
Hartford  has  insured  against 
loss  by  fire  and  in  that  time  has 
built  up  the  largest  fire  insur- 
ance business  in  America.  It  has 
not  only  promptly  paid  every 
individual  loss,  but  has  given 
safety  and  satisfaction  to  its 
policy  holders  in  all  the  confla- 
grations of  American    History. 


IIMSUR 


IN 


The  Hartford  stands  to-day  with 
large  assets  and  ample  financial 
resources  the  leader  among  fire 
companies.  But  its  proudest 
asset  is  its  reputation  for  com- 
mercial honor  and  good  faith. 
It  will  sell  you  honest  and  safe 
insurance.     Losses  paid 

"Cash  Without  Discount." 
Is    not    this    the    Company   you 
want  ? 

HE      HARTROF 


AOEiiMi-s    eve:f»v>a/ihei=»e: 

Our  n-ndi-n*  iirti  luikcd  u>  nifnllim  TiiK.  I.itkuakv  I)i(i>:sT  whi-n  wrlilUK  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  CONSUMER'S  INTEREST   IN  TARIFF 
REVISION 

ATLMKLV  current  dctinition  of  an  optimist  is  "a  man  who 
believes  that  the  tariff  will  be  revised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer."  Mr.  Taft's  suggestion  that  the  consumer  as  well  as 
thi  protected  interests  should  be  represented  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  is  now  gather- 
ing data  on  the  tariff  has  moved  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  to  a 
cynically  frank  arraignment  of  the  Dingley  schedules  and  their 
beneficiaries.  The  latter  he  divides  categorically  into  two  classes, 
thieves  and  hogs.  The  tariff  thieves — among  whom  Mr.  Adams 
classes  himself — are  those  who  philosophically  avail  themselves 
of  the  "license  to  steal "  which  the  present  rates  give  them  under 
the  broad  seal  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  tariff  hogs,  according 
to  Mr.  Adams's  classification,  are  those  who,  not  content  with  the 
scope  of  their  license,  are  clamoring  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  an  upward  revision  of  the  schedules.  These  "rush) 
squealing  and  struggling,  to  the  great  Washington  protection^ 
trough,  and  with  all  four  feet  in  it  they  proceed  to  gobble  the 
swill."  While  confessing  himself  a  tariff  thief  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Adams  is  disgusted  with  the  role.  He  says,  "  I 
would  like  to  see  every  protective  schedule  swept  out  of  existence, 
including  my  own." 

Mr.  Taft  is  reported  as  following  the  hearings  with  some  anxiety, 
having  at  heart  his  promise  that  the  revision  of  the  tariff  by  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  should  be  thorough 
and  honest.  According  to  the  Republican  platform  "  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such 
duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
industries."  The  nature  of  the  evidence  submitted  during  the 
present  hearings,  the  personnel  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  history  of  past  attempts  at  tariff  reform,  combine  to  pro- 
duce in  the  press  a  pessimistic  conviction  that  whatever  changes 
are  made  the  consumer  need  look  for  nothing  in  the  direction  of  a 
decreased  cost  of  living.  One  member  of  the  committee,  however, 
has  ventured  a  faint  hope  that  "before  these  hearings  close  we  will 
find  some  articles  upon  which  the  ultimate  consumer  will  reap  the 
benefit,  in  case  the  tariff  duties  are  lowered."  This  leads  the  New 
York  ll'or/d  (Dem.)  to  rem.ark  that  consumers  should  be  grateful 
"for  the  appearance  of  even  one  champion  of  their  interests  in 
Congress." 

What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business,  except  in 
times  of  popular  excitement,  says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.); 
and  The  Times  (Ind.)  explains  that  the  consuming  public  is  inert 
and  inarticulate    while  the    special  interests  which  have  special 


favors  to  ask  of  the  tariff  are  organized,  coherent,  and  vocal. 
"Unless  the  friends  of  intelligent  revision  make  themselves  heard, 
the  'stand-patters'  will  accept  the  situation  as  justifying  no  change 
in  the  tariff,  except  upward,"  predicts  The  Wall-  Street  Journal 
(Fin.).  The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  new  tariff 
bill  will  be  privately  mapped  out  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress 
and  thereby  brought  into  readiness  for  rather  prompt  enactment  at 
the  special  session  in  March.  It  is  easy  to  foresee,  asserts  The 
Transcript,  the  general  lines  which  the  new  tariff  bill  will  take. 
Thus  : 

"  If  a  duty  of  75  per  cent,  on  an  article  is  so  overwhelmingly  pro- 
tective that  a  duty  of  50  per  cent,  would  be  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses just  as  adequate,  that  rate  will  be  reduced  from  75  per 
cent,  tc;)  50  This  much  may  be  assured.  Industrial  changes  of  a 
decade  make  many  such  reductions  possible.  Tariff  rates  which 
are  merely  ornamental  will  be  lowered  to  approximately  the  level 
of  usefulness — only  slightly  above  it.  Such  reductions  will  help 
make  up  a  handsome  showing  for  use  in  future  platforms ;  they 
will  affect  the  'average  rate  '  under  the  Payne  bill,  and  that  is  al- 
ways painstakingly  figured  out  in  connection  with  each  new  meas- 
ure. Such  statistics  mean  nothing,  but  the  people  like  them. 
Tariff -making  has  been  truthfully  declared  a  science.  One  part  of 
this  science  lies  in  having  rates  so  adjusted  and  combined  and  dis- 
guised under  various  designations  that  in  appearance  they  are 
rather  moderate.  If  this  mixing  oiad-valoreiii  and  specific  duties, 
of  differentials  and  drawbacks,  be  scientifically  done,  without  re- 
ducing anybody's  real  protection,  Messrs.  Payne  and  Dalzell  may 
yet  be  surprized  by  the  statistical  evidence  of  their  own  moderation. 

"But  any  one  who  expects  a  genuine  tariff  revision,  which  will 
affect  the  prices  of  commodities  or  the  margin  of  profits,  is  doomed 
to  disappointment.  This  year's  Republican  platform  went  a  step 
farther  than  any  of  its  predecessors  in  devotion  to  the  protective 
idea.  It  declared  for  duties  which  would  leave  to  the  American 
manufacturer  a  'reasonable  '  profit,  something  that  had  never  be- 
fore been  written  in  the  bond.  The  manufacturer  can  now  con- 
front the  Ways  and  Means  committeemen  if  they  propose  to  les- 
sen his  protection  with  the  claim  that  he  has  been  promised  a 
reasonable  profit ;  how  much  that  is  he  is  more  competent  to  judge 
than  they.  At  all  events  this  will  be  a  'reasonable-profit'  tariff 
bill.  Payne  and  Dalzell  are  not  the  men  to  break  the  party's 
promise  in  this  particular  !  " 

Any  who  think  that  a  stand-pat  tariff  bill  will  bring  a  Republican 
defeat  in  1912,  however,  are  reminded  by  the  same  paper  that 
opinions  have  changed  since  Cleveland  rode  into  the  White  House 
on  a  wave  of  resentment  at  the  McKinley  tariff.     It  says  : 

"  Conditions  have  changed  greatly  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
tariff  was  then  a  much-disputed  question.  Over  it  both  parties 
fought  their  campaigns.  Since  1S92  the  low-tariff  propaganda  of 
the  Democratic  party  has  practically  ceased,  and  the  Republicans 
have  been  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  so  far  as  the  popular 
education  on  this  subject  is  concerned.     The  American  people  are 
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to-day,  in  consequence,  protectionists  in  an  overwiielming  majority. 
They  will  stand  almost  anything  in  a  tariff  hill  so  long  as  times 
remain  reasonably  good.  And  nobody  knows  this  better  than  the 
men  who  will  write  the  new  sciiedules. 

"(ieographical  changes  have  also  played  some  part.  The  .South 
to-d.-xy  is  as  clamorous  for  protection,  wherever  it  can  discover  an 

interest  in  it,  as  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  It  is 
turning  Republican,  slowly, 
to  be  sure,  on  that  issue. 
The  development  of  the 
.States  which  were  just  com- 
ing into  the  I'nion  twenty 
years  ago  has  brought  to  the 
front  some  .Senators  whose  de- 
votion to  the  protective  sys- 
tem would  almost  put  (ien 
eral  Draper  to  shame.  The 
farmer  everywhere  has  a 
larger  stake  in  protection  than 
he  did  twenty  years  ago.  The 
beet  industry  has  been  estab- 
lished; the  duty  on  wheat, 
which  then  seemed  merely 
technical,  since  this  country 
was  a  great  exporter  of  cere- 
als, has,  at  least  in  one  short- 
crop  year  of  late,  proved  a 
practical  barrier  against  Cana- 
dian importations,  and  there- 
by helped  to  maintain  prices 
ontihs  side  of  the  line.  Thus 
with  the  .South  faint-hearted 
toward  its  traditional  free- 
trade  theories,  with  the 
Rocky-Mountain  West  grow- 
ing in  importance  and  desir- 
ous of  living  off  the  Ciovern- 
ment,  and  the  Mississippi-\'alley  farmer  finding  an  increasing 
stake  in  the  protective  system,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  material  ex- 
ists for  any  great  swinging  back  of  the  pendulum,  even  if  the 
coming  tariff  should  fail  to  i)lease  the  country.  This  at  least  is 
the  view  of  the  Repul)lican  leaders  in  Washington." 

The  New  York  I'lveuiiif^  Post,  a  friend  of  tariff  reform,  finds 
some  comfort,  however,  in  the  thought  that  the  present  tariff  hear- 
ings "will  be  by  no  means  conclusive."  "It  will  be  a  new  com- 
mittee and  a  new  Congress — especially  a  new  Senate — that  will 
prepare  and  pass  the  bill."  In  view  of  these  facts  it  hopes  that 
the  promised  revision  will  not  be  a  mere  farce.  Says  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Pispatch  (I)em.),  after  quoting  Mr.  Taft's  suggestion 
that  the  consumer  make  his  views  known  to  the  committee : 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  any  of  the  Powers  has  suggested  that 
mere  consumers  had  any  rights  as  regards  the  tariff,  and  the  ol)- 
servation  has  the  refreshing  quality  of  originality. 

"In  so  far  as  Mr.  Taft  opposes  stand-patism  of  the  Cannon- 
l'ayne-I)al/ell  brand  and  holds  tiiat  tariff  revision  is  designed  for 
the  common  good  and  not  merely  for 'the  interests  affected,'  he 
will  command  the  entire  approbation  of  Democrats.  Hut  to  make 
the  issue  hinge  on  concerted  pressure  and  manipulation  by  con- 
sumers, intimating  that  if  they  fail  'to  secure  adec|uate  representa- 
tion while  the  schedules  were  under  discussion,  they  could  blame 
only  themselves,'  is  going  rather  far.  It  is  easy  for  the  trusts  to 
maintain  their  lobbies  before  Ways  and  Means  Committees  or  any 
other  bodies,  lerausc  they  aie  organized.  The  consumers  are  not 
organized.     Now  and  then  iIktc  may  be  an  association  of  'jtartial 
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The  puppet  Emperor,  whose  mysterious 
death  raises  unpleasant  conjectures. 


consumers,'  like  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association,  which 
buys  partly  manufactured  material  and  turns  it  into  finished  pro- 
ducts ;  but  these  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  average  consumer  is 
no  more  in  position  to  send  a  special  representative  to  Washington 
to  plead  for  his  interests  than  he  is  to  take  a  pleasure-trip  around 
the  world.  And  why  should  such  special  representation  be  neces- 
sary? One  association,  indeed,  the  consumer  enjoys  with  his  fel- 
low consumer;  that  is  the  association  of  party,  which,  where  it  is 
successful,  sends  Congressmen  to  Washington  to  represent  it.  Are 
not  the  unorganized  consumers  of  the  country  sufficiently  numer- 
ous for  even  a  Republican  Congress  to  consider  their  interests 
without  repeated  proddings  and  petitions  .■'" 


WILL    Tin;    TAHII'F   OPKRATION    BR  A    REAL   REVISION    OR    A  MOCK   ONE? 
—  McCutcheoii  in  the  Chica({i)   Triliuiic. 


CHINA'S  NEW  RULERS 

AMERICAN  interest  in  the  dramatic,  and  perhaps  tragic, 
change  of  rulers  at  Peking,  as  exprest  in  our  papers,  seems 
to  center  in  the  fact  that  if  the  new  regime  is  progressive  it  will 
carry  on  the  work  of  rousing  that  great  empire  to  receive  Western 
ideas  and  methods,  and 
prepare  a  tremendous 
market  for  American 
goods.  Light  is  thrown 
on  this  question  by  dis- 
patches from  London 
wliich  say  that  Prince 
Chun,  tlie  Regent,  "is 
progressively  inclined, 
but  is  young  and  inex- 
])erienced";  and  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  director- 
general  of  Chinese  cus- 
toms, and  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  authority 
on  China,  remarks  that 
Prince  Chun  "is  intelli- 
gent and  amiable,"  but "  it 
remains  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er he  is  the  kind  of  man 
to  give  satisfaction  as 
Regent."  Kang  Yu  Wei, 
the  leader  of  the  Chinese 
reform  movement,  thinks 
i'rince  Chun  is  "a  rea- 
sonable man,"  and  "not 
opposed  to  reforms,"  but 
he  believes  that  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  will  be  incontrol 
and  will  continue  the 
policies  of  the  last  r<5- 
gime.  The  most  author- 
itative statement  comes 
from  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Hoard,  which  has  i.ssued 
a  "formal  assurance," 
according  to  tlie  dis- 
])atches,  "that  the  new  administration  will  promote  with  vigor  the 
reforms  inaugurated  by  the  late  Emperor  Kwang-hsu."  Pu  Yi, 
llie  new  tliree-year-old  ICmperor,  son  of  the  Regent,  seems  to  be 
disappointed,  if  anything,  at  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  as  he  has 
lieen  given  a  new  nurse  and  is  reported  to  be  crying  loudly  for 
the  old  one. 

The  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  deaths  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Dowager  Empress  on  succeeding  days  has  a  ])eculiar  look  to 
some  of  our  more  suspicious  editors.  The  New  York  Sun  sent  a 
reporter  around  to  Chinatown,  who  found  that  the  Chinese  firms 
tliere  had  had  private  cable  dispatches  on  the  14th  telling  of  the 
death  of  the  Dowager,  which  did  not  occur  till  the  15th  according 
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Prince    I'u  Lun,  the  unsuccessful   aspirant 
to  the  throne. 
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to  the  official  version.  These  dispatches  said  the  Dowager  died 
first  and  the  Emperor  later  on  the  same  day.  The  palace  story  is 
that  the  Emperor  died  one  day  earlier.  The  belief  in  Chinatown 
is  that  when  tlie  Dowager  died  (on  the  14th)  the  Emperor  was  put 
out  of  the  way  lo  clear  the  deck  for  the  new  rulers.  Officially,  the 
Emperor  succumbed  to  neurasthenia  on  the  14th  and  the  Dowager 
was  so  overcome  that  she  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  expired 
next  day.  The  foreign  legations  at  Peking  have  accepted  the 
palace  version.  The  president  of  the  Chinese  Reform  Association 
in  New  York  says  : 

"We  have  received  three  telegrams  in  code  from  three  different 
sources  in  Peking  since  last  Saturday  morning.  All  of  them  state 
positively  that  Kuang-hsu  was  poisoned  by  conspirators  in  the  court 
who  did  not  dare  to  face  the  possibility  of  his  regaining  power 
through  the  death  of  the  Empress  Dowager.  One  of  them  con- 
tained the  information  that  the  Empress  died  first,  but  that  those 
at  the  palace  had  purposely  announced  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
first  to  avert  suspicion. 

"We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  this  version.  Three  years  ago  it 
was  announced  from  the  palace  that  the  Emperor  was  dying.  The 
suspicion  spread  through  the  foreign  legations  that  all  was  not 
right  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Powers  sent  a  joint  note  to  the  palace 
demanding  that  a  foreign  physician  should  be  allowed  to  see  the 
patient,  no  foreign  doctor  having  been  called  in  up  to  that  time. 
After  some  hesitation  the  palace  officials  granted  permission  and 
a  French  doctor  examined  Kuang-hsu.  He  found  that  he  was 
dying  from  slow  arsenical  poisoning,  and  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  saving  the  Emperor's  life. 

"  I  have  read  some  histories  and  I  would  say  that  the  court  at 
Peking  was  just  likethat  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  only  worse.  The 
Emperor  has  been  caged  like  a  chicken  since  the  Empress  Dowa- 


"Altho  the  roster  of  Ciiina's  monarchs  since  185S  contains  sev- 
eral names,  she  was  the  actual  governing  head  through  all  this 
time.  Without  any  claim  on  the  throne  e.xcept  that  which  daring, 
genius,  and  power  of  will  won  for  her,  she  has  ruled  the  largest 
and  oldest  of  all  tlie  world's  eniinres  from  a  time  as  far  back  as 


china's  "grand  old  woman." 

"  Her  face."'  says  a  writer  who  saw  her  last  year,  was  "  illuminated 
by  orbs  of  jet  half  hidden  by  dark  lashes,  behind  which  lurks  the 
smile  of  favor  or  the  lightning  of  anger.  No  one  would  take  her  to 
De  (jver  40.    i^he  was  74." 

ger  deposed  him.     When  it  became   dangerous  to  have  the  old 
woman  die,  they  killed  the  chicken." 

The  life-story  of  the  aged  Dowager,  born  of  a  noble  family,  sold 
as  a  slave,  married  to  the  Emperor,  and  ruler  of  China  for  fifty 
years,  attracts  wide  comment.  Says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
De7nocrat  : 


THE    NEW  REGENT. 

Prince  Chun,  brother  of  the  late  Emperor.  There  is  said  to  lie  a 
sharp  rivalry  between  Chun  and  Ve-ho-na-la,  the  Emperor's  widow, 
who  would  like  to  become  a  second  Tsi-An. 

the  memory  of  the  average  man  runs.  She  saw  the  throne  of  every 
great  nation  in  Europe,  except  Francis  Joseph's,  vacated  in  the 
days  covered  by  her  sway,  and  some  of  them  were  vacated  several 
times.  In  that  span  of  years  she  saw  ten  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  pass  on  and  off  the  stage.  The  Empire  of  Germany,  the 
Republic  of  France,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  were  undreamed 
of  when  she  began  her  career.  Japan  in  this  interval  she  saw 
emerge  from  medieval  isolation  and  become  one  of  the  modern 
powers.  Absolutism,  which  held  sway  in  Russia,  Turkey,  Persia, 
and  other  countries  when  she  entered  power,  has  abdicated  every- 
where except  in  China  and  Morocco,  and  as  she  was  dying  the 
wave  of  democracy  was  touching  the  border  of  her  dominions. 
An  age  which  has  seen  the  entire  world  transformed  has  seen  few 
things  more  marvelous  than  this  former  slave,  who  has,  for  fifty 
years,  given  the  law  to  the  world's  biggest  empire.  More  wonder- 
ful than  the  tale  which  ^neas  told  to  Dido  would  be  the  story,  if 
it  could  be  told,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  wonderful  woman 
who  died  yesterday  in  Peking  moved  princes  like  puppets,  and 
cast  her  hypnotic  spell  over  a  quarter  of  the  people  of  the  globe." 

If  the  new  government  carries  out  the  reform  program  of  the  old, 
as  promised,  it  will  proceed  along  the  following  lines,  sketched  by 
the  Boston  Advertiser  : 

"The  constitutional  program  has  been  outlined  with  marvelous 
exactness  and  precision.  The  close  of  this  year  will  see  the  be- 
ginning of  local  self-government,  in  the  villages  ;  financial  reforms  ; 
the  uniting  of  the  Manchou  and  modern  military  forces  ;  the  re- 
vision of  the  penal  code.     The  program  ahead  is  definite  : 

"1909 — Election  of  representatives  for  provincial  assemblies; 
commission  appointed  to  work  on  constitution ;  appointment  of 
a  bureau  of  census  ;  government  publication  of  school  text-books. 

"  1910 — Provincial  assemblies  open,  report  on  census  ;  tax  rate 
for  the  whole  Empire  established  ;  establishment  of  courts  of  law 
at  great  centers  ;  publication  of  penal  code;  organization  of  dis- 
trict police  ;  extension  of  educational  work. 

"  191 1 — Establishment  of  imperial  budget ;  promulgation  of  laws 
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to  cover  imperial  taxation  ;  adjustment  of  salaries  of  civil  officials ; 
publication  of  civil,  criminal,  and  commercial  codes. 

"  191^ — Self-government  plans  forgreat  cities  complete  ;  taxation 
laws  for  whole  Empire  published  ;  courts  established  throughout 
the  Empire. 

"  1913 — Registration  system  in  operation;  supreme  court  organ- 
ized ;  criminal  code  published. 

"1914 — Imperial  budget  of  tixt  expenses  published;  system  of 
national  accounts  published. 

**  1915 — A  resting  year  to  clean  up. 

"  1916 — Promulgation  of  a  full  constitution;  parliament  ap- 
pointed; budget  presented  to  parliament ;  premier  appointed; 
reorganization  of  whole  official  system. 

"  191 7 — Parliament  in  full  power. 

"Tliis  work  has  been  carefully  done.  The  men  who  have  done 
the  work  are  still  in  power,  and  deaths  in  the  royal  family  should 
not  dislodge  them.  Ciiina  appears  to  have  reached  the  stage  where 
a  careful  and  thorough  system  may  not  be  turned  topsy-turvy  l)y 
an  individual  incident,  even  the  death  of  an  Emperor." 


WHAT  WAS  BEHIND  THE  SHOT  AT 
HENEY 

THE  bullet  which  wounded  but  failed  to  kill  Assistant  District- 
Attorney  Francis  J.  Heney  in  a  crowded  San  Francisco 
court-room  seems  likely  to  bring  about  results  the  very  opposite  of 
those  desired.     As   President    Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  Rudolph 

Spreckels  remarks,  "the  in- 
famous character  of  the  deed 
calls  attention  in  a  striking 
way  to  the  true  character  of 
the  force.s  against  which 
Heney  and  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates have  been  struggling." 
"Tho  long  delayed,  the  crisis 
of  the  San  Francisco  graft 
prosecutions  has  come  at 
last,"  exclaims  Mr.  Spreck- 
els' paper,  the  San  Francisco 
Call ;  and  this  interpretation 
of  the  tragic  incident  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  editorial 
comment  from  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  facts  of  the  shooting 
are  briefly  as  follows  :  During 
a  recess  in  the  trial  of  Abe 
Ruef,  while  the  court-room 
was  still  crowded  with  citi- 
zens, detectives,  and  court 
officials,  Mr.  Heney  was  ap- 
I  KANf  IS  J.  HFNFv,  proached    from    behind     and 

Who  was  shot  down  while  conductitiK  shot  in  the  head  by  Morris 
the  prosecution  of  Al>e  Ruef  in  San  ^^^  ^^  ex-Convict  whom  he 
rrancisco. 

had  rejected  as  a  juror  in  the 

previous  Ruef  trial.  Haas  was  within  four  feet  of  his  victim 
when  he  fired,  and  his  weapon  was  a  3S-caliber  revolver.  The 
heavy  bullet  entered  in  front  of  the  right  ear,  ranging  downward, 


and  was  afterward  removed  from  the  muscles  of  tlie  lower  jaw  on 
the  left  side.  In  spite  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  wound  Mr. 
Heney  is  expected  to  recover.  Haas  later  killed  himself  in  his 
cell,  after  confessing  to  District-Attorney  Langdon,  according  to 
San  Francisco  dispatches,  that  he  had  been  hired  to  assassinate 
the  public  prosecutor  by  men  whose  names  have  not  yet  been, 
made  public.  Mystery  sur- 
rounds the  question  of  how 
Haas  in  his  cell  secured  the 
small  Derringer  with  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Says  the  San  Francisco 
Crt//,  the  chief  organ  of  the 
antigraft  crusade,  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted  : 

"The  shot  that  Haas  fired 
marked  the  culmination  of 
the  most  infamous  criminal 
conspiracy  against  law  and 
order,  against  the  public 
weal,  against  the  structure  of 
organized  society,  that  any 
American  n\unicipality  has 
ever  faced.  At  the  root  of 
the  conspiracy  is  the  greed  of 
the  predatory  public-service 
corporations.  They  bribed 
supervisors  to  loot  the  people 
of  franchises  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning of  crime.  To  escape  punishment  for  bribery  these  corpo- 
rations have  gone  deeper  and  deeper  into  infamy.  They  started 
witli  kidnaping.  Then  came  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury. 
Tiien  they  began  to  fix  juries.  Followed  two  atrocious  and  mur- 
derous dynamitings.  Now  comes  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  chief  prosecutor.  It  is  the  fruition  of  ilamnable  promise,  the 
execution  of  malignant  threats  that  the  graft  prosecutors  had 
grown  weary  of  hearing 

"  And  the  first  effect  of  this  crisis  is  to  consolidate  public  opinion 
against  the  criminals,  their  tools,  and  their  allies.  There  shall  be 
no  more  middle  ground,  no  more  zone  of  gray  between  the  black 
of  corruption  and  the  white  of  reform.  Not  any  longer  can  smug 
men  of  limping  morals  and  defective  con.science  approve  the  pros- 
ecution in  theory  and  disapprove  its  practise  because,  forsooth,  it 
prosecutes  and  therefore  'hurts  busine.ss.'  Who  is  not  for  the  graft 
prosecution  is  for  the  criminals  it  is  driving  to  the  penitentiary. 

"  Public  opinion  sees  now  clearly  enough  that  Haas,  the  assassin, 
was  but  the  same  kind  of  tool  as  the  Claudianes  brothers,  who  tried 
to  kill  Callagher  with  dynamite.  Haas  revealed  the  fact  that  he 
had  principals  who  furnished  the  proximate  cause  of  this  crime. 
If  he  had  not  killed  himself— did  he  kill  himself  .='— he  would  have 
told  the  names  of  those  principals.  They  would  have  beer» 
familiar  names." 

The  Call  goes  on  to  dot  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's  in  District- 
Attorney  Langdon's  bitter  reference  to  "the  slanderous,  lying, 
bnughten  press,"  which  he  says  "should  now  be  satisfied,  since  it 
has  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  accomplish,  namely,  bringing 
about  assassination."  It  .seems  that  Heney  and  the  graft  prose- 
cutors generally  are  not  in  the  good  graces  of  such  San  Francisco 


MORRIS    HAAS, 

The  rejected  juror  who  shot  Mr.  Heney. 
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papers  as  Mr.  Hearst's  Exatn titer.  The  Globe,  The  C/irottic/e,  Tlie 
Wasp,  The  Xe-a's-Letter,  Tow  it  Talk,?a\A  The  .Irgoitatit.  Says 
The  Call,  after  cataloging  these  publications  : 

"  These  newspapers  and  such  as  these  did  for  Haas  what  Hearst's 
papers  did  for  Czolgosz.  They  made  him  see  in  Heney  one  whose 
death  would  please  an  element  of  the  community  not  numerous 
but  wealthy  and  powerful.  They  turned  his  mind  to  murder. 
They  made  it  easy  for  the  proximate  and  moving  cause  of  this 
crime  to  affect  him 

"But  not  murder,  nor  dynamiting,  nor  kidnaping,  nor  jury  bri- 
bing, nor  any  other  evil  will  suffice  to  check  the  prosecution.  The 
last  case  will  be  tried.  Every  indicted  man  must  face  his  jury — 
and  it  will  be  easier  hereafter  than  it  has  been  to  get  honest  juries. 
Justice  is  enthroned  again." 

So  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  The  Exaiiiitter  immediately 
after  the  attempted  murder  that  its  office  was  protected  by  a  cor- 
don of  police.  "  Ever  since  the  brave,  patriotic  men  who  have  led 
the  graft  prosecution  refused  to  allow  William  Randolph  Hearst 
to  place  a  man  of  his  exclusive  selection  in  the  Mayor's  chair  to 
succeed  Eugene  E.  Schniitz,  Hearst  has  used  The  E.va/nvter  2iS  a 
weapon  for  the  crippling  of  the  graft  prosecution,"  says  The  Call, 
which  goes  on  to  describe  The  Exaifii/ier's  " A.  Mutt"  cartoons 
which  it  believes  capable  of  "inflaming  weak  minds  to  murder." 
We  read  : 

"  During  April,  May,  and  June  the  Mutt  pictures  depicted  Heney 
in  every  posture  of  humiliation  that  a  mind  ingenious  in  .scurrility 
could  conceive.  In  July  the  Mutt  pictures  of  'Beany  '  were  reen- 
forced  by  the  story  of  the  $30,000  fee  which,  it  was  insinuated,  but 
never  directly  charged,  Heney  had  received  for  corrupt  services  to 
the  Contra  Costa  Water  Company.  'Special  Prosecutor  Beany 
may  have  to  grant  himself  immunity,'  said  the  Mutt  artist,  and 
editorially  Heney  was  ordered  to  explain  the  alleged  fee  or  suffer 
dismissal  from  office 

"On  July  29  a  cartoon  by  Chopin  represented  Heney  in  a  par- 
ticularly l)rutal  fashion  with  a  padlock  on  his  lips,  while  the  Mutt 
artist  showed  Heney  as  a  bird  being  brought  down  in  flight  by  a 
blunderbuss.  The  Exavtiner  should  be  particularly  proud  of  that 
sinister  cartoon.  Who  knows  how  long  Morris  Haas  brooded  over 
it?" 

Yet  after  the  shooting  The  Examiner  paid  tribute  to  Heney  as 
a  "bra\e,"  "intrepid,"  and  "fearless"  prosecutor,  and  insisted  that 
his  assassin  "must  be  punished  swiftly."  The  Chronicle  also  de- 
plores this  "appalling  crime,"  and  mourns  that  San  Francisco 
"can  not  escape  suffering  from  this  occurrence  as  it  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  press  of  the  world."  The  Oakland  Tribtine,  another 
California  paper  which  has  questioned  the  motives  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  the  antigraft  prosecutions,  asserts  that  "the  law  itself 
was  assailed  when  Heney  was  shot."     To  quote  it  further: 

"The  crime  has  precipitj.ted  an  unlooked-for  and  wholly  un- 
necessary crisis  in  the  prosecution  of  the  graft  cases.  It  has  placed 
a  bloody  stain  on  tlie  judicial  annals  of  the  State  and  tragically 
interrupted  a  trial  that  is  being  watched  with  deep  interest  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has  added  private  assassination  to  the 
multitude  of  side  issues  already  imported  or  projected  into  the 
graft  trials.  It  has  given  fresh  provocation  for  popular  resent- 
ment, added  fresh  fuel  to  the  dying  fires  of  passion  and  prejudice." 

Most  of  the  outside  comment  seems  to  accept  the  theory  of  pri- 
vate vengeance  as  the  explanation  of  Haas's  crime,  rather  than 


the  suggestion  of  conspiracy  conveyed  in  his  alleged  confession. 
It  is  said  that  until  Mr.  Heney  challenged  his  fitne.ss  to  serve  as  a 
juror  not  even  Haas's  own  family  knew  he  was  an  ex-convict. 
"Heney  ruined  me,"  he  is  quoted  as  saying;  "I  would  not  have 
brought  four  children  into  the  world  to  bear  such  a  brand  if  I  had 
known  that   tlie  fact  I  was  an  ex-convict  would  become  known." 


BRYAN  IS  WILLING 

IV  /T  R.  BRYAN,  who  in  The  Commoner  calls  the  outcome  of  the 
-^'-'-  election  "the  mystery  of  1908,"  has  moved  the  press  to 
mixt  emotions  by  his  statement  that  "If  the  Democratic  party  and 
the  contingencies  demanded  it  I  would  again  become  a  candidate." 
This  declaration  occurs  in  an  interview  reported  from  San  Antonio, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  also  profest  a  preference  for  private  life, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  refuse  a  seat  in  the  Senate  if  the  legis- 
lature of  Nebraska  should  see  fit  to  elect  him. 

The  anti-Bryan  organs  among  the  Democratic  papers  seem 
deeply  pained  by  this  evidence  of  continued  receptivity  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  attitude  toward  the  Presidential  nomination,  after  they 
had  announced  his  "elimination." 

"  For  some  hallucinations  there  is  no  cure,"  exclaims  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  admits,  however,  that  what  it  calls 
the  Bryan  hallucination  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Bryan.     We  read : 

"As  his  case  has  gone  from  the  acute  to  the  clironic,  argument 
is  of  no  avail  and  contradiction  makes  him  none  the  less  positive. 
What  he  was  before  his  third  defeat,  he  is  now,  plus  a  little  more 
so.     The  delusion  that  Democracy  has  not  another  of  his  fathom 


ONE  OF  THE  EXAMINER'S  CARTOONS  OF  HENEY. 

(When  Mr.  Heney  challenged  Mr.  Hearst  to  debate  on  an  open 
platform  Mr.  Hearst  replied  in  the  columns  of  his  Examiner  as  fol- 
lows: '"I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Heney  would  be  glad  to  meet  any- 
body who  is  respectable,  but  nobody  who  is  respectable  wants  to 
meet  him.  Let  Mr  Heney  speak,  not  from  a  platform,  but  from  a 
pillory,  where  he  belongs.'') 
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to  do  its  business  is  far  from  self-created.     And  Mr.  Bryan  is  far 
from  monopolizing  it." 

If  he  is  again  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  says  the 
New  York  World  {\n([.  Dem.),  the  responsibility  will  rest  wholly 

upon  the  Democratic  politi- 
cians, and  more  particularly 
upon  the  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  Soutii.  It  adds  ironi- 
cally : 

"Of  course  he  will  take  the 
nomination  for  President 
again  if  he  can  get  it.  What 
is  a  fourth  defeat  to  a  man  who 
has  already  been  thrice  de- 
feated, but  who  has  so  suc- 
cessfully capitalized  the  pres- 
tige of  his  leadership  that  it 
yields  him  an  income  of$5o,- 
ooo  or  $60,000  a  year  in  profits 
from  his  newspaper,  his  wri- 
tings, and  his  lectures  }  " 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem,),  a 
paper  wliich  supported  Mr. 
Hryan  loyally  in  the  cam- 
paign, reiterates  that  "the 
policies  for  which  Bryan 
stands  are  the  measures  which 
command  the  approval  of  the 
great  majority  of  Democrats." 
While  admitting  it  improbable 

that  he  will  be  the  candidate  four  years  from  now  tlie  Citizen 

goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  relation  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  organized  Democracy  is  not 
correctly  understood  by  the  papers  that  wish  to  have  him  declare 
forthwith  that  he  will  not  run  again  for  the  Presidency 

"The  experience  of  four  years  ago  has  evidently  taught  them 
nothing.  They  still  reason  as  they  did  when  I'arker  was  nominated, 
altho  it  might  well  have  been  expected,  in  the  light  of  that  experi- 
ence, that  tiie  folly  of  a  distinctively  anti-Bryan  movement  would 
be  evident  to  nearly  everybody 

"What,  however,  is  perceived  by  every  regular  Democrat,  who 
lias  given  serious  attention  to  the  subject,  is  that  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  whole  can  not  be  persuaded  to  turn  its  fare  toward  the 


pa.st,  nor  repudiate  the  leader  who  has  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting it  from  undergoing  disintegration  under  the  combined 
attacks  of  Socialism,  Hearstism,  and  so  much  of  the  money  power 
as  would  like  to  convert  it  into  a  mere  foil  for  Republicanism." 


CUBA'S   SECOND    PRESIDENT. 


NOW   I.r'T   MK. 


lAIT    DO    TMF.   HANDS<IME    THINU. 

-  liradley  in  \Xm  Chicago  News. 


CUBA  TO  TRY  AGAIN 

■\  1  THILE  the  tumultuous  boiling  over  of  the  political  kettle  in 
*  ^  the  Cuban  Republic  for  the  last  few  years  has  required  a 
small  army  of  United-States  troops  and  a  provisional  government 
to  hold  the  lid  down  with  any  degree  of  steadiness,  less  strenuous 
times  are  now  promised.  The  orderliness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
recent  general  elections,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Jose 
Miguel  Gomez,  the  Liberal  candidate,  for  president,  are  almost 
universally  received  by  the  American  press  as  an  augury  that  Cuba 
is  prepared  at  last  to  assume  control  of  her  own  affairs,  and  ready 
for  the  restoration  of  constitutional  government. 

"The  conduct  of  the  election  gives  evidence  that  the  Cubans, 
more  than  any  other  of  the  Latin  republicans,  are  finding  them- 
selves," says  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Philadelphia  Record 
is  convinced  that  the  elections  "undoubtedly  will  prove  a  signal 
for  evacuation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. "  Both  statements 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  American  comment.  One  or  two  of 
the  press,  however,  take  the  occasion  to  toot  the  fog-horn  and  can 
see  nothing  through  the  mist  save  revolution  and  final  annexation. 
As  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  puts  it,  if  the  present  experiment 
fails,  "Cuba  will  without  doubt  be  formally  annexed  and  given  a 
government  like  that  of  Porto  Rico."  The  per.sonality  of  the  new 
President  is  marked  by  adventure  and  romance.  The  Philadelphia 
Press  says  of  him  : 

"  He  is  a  man  of  force,  ability,  and  capacity  for  leadership.  He 
represents  the  colored  substratum  of  the  island.  He  comes  from 
the  province  of  Santiago,  where  the  colored  plantation  laborer  is 
relatively  strongest.  He  is  the  lineal  heir  of  the  closing  days  of 
the  Cuban  insurrection.  It  began  with  the  educated  white  Cuban 
leading  the  colored  men  of  town  and  plantation.  It  ended  with 
plantation  hands,  led  almost  solely  by  colored  commanders." 

(General  Gomez  has  already  announced  as  part  of  his  adminis- 
trative policy  "the  promotion  of  immigration  from  Spain  and  Italy 
to  the  intent  of  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  island, 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks,  the  enactment  of  labor 
legislation,  and  the  development  and  maintenance  of  highways." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  discusses  the  new  political  situation  in 
C"uba  in  greater  length  : 

"There  are  two  significant  facts  in  connection  witli  the  Cuban 
general  elections  on  Saturday — the  general  participation  of  the 
voters  and  the  decisive  character  of  the  result,  whicli  leaves  no 
legitimate  room  for  a  contest.  Issues  between  tiie  two  parties 
there  were  practically  none,  notwithstanding  the  differences  which 
naturally  arise  from  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  sugar-  and 
tobacco-growers,  the  real  struggle  having  been  on  men  and  not 
measures.  The  triumph  of  General  (iomez,  the  Liberal  candidate 
for  President,  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  a  purely  personal 
one.  He  was  a  candidate  before,  when  Palma  was  chosen,  and, 
like  his  Conservative  opponent  at  the  election  on  Saturday,  is  a 
veteran  of  the  war  of  liberation.  His  success  was  not  unexpected, 
for  at  the  municipal  elections  in  August  the  returns  showed  that 
where  the  Liberals  were  not  divided  into  opposing  factions  they 
commanded  a  majority  of  the  electors.  At  the  more  important 
cli'clioii  for  Presidential  and  Congressional  electors  these  factional 
divisions  were  healed,  with  the  result  that  the  party  carricfi  its 
ticket  in  all  of  the  six  provinces. 

"The  other  ])oint  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Cuban  elec- 
tions is  that  this  time  there  was  no  general  abstention  from  voting 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Presiden- 
tial contest.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  70  per  cent,  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  exercised  their  right  of  suffrage,  and  as  the  registra- 
tion is  compulsory,  not  voluntary,  this  jiroportion  romi)ares  very 
favorably  with  countries  more  accustomed  to  the  machinery  of  self- 
government." 
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SOUTHERN  FINGERS  AND  TRIGGERS 

TREET  duels  between  citizens  of    substance  and  standing 


*^-^  such  as  that  which  ended  the  career  of  ex-Senator  Carmack, 
are  "tvpicai  "  of  tlie  Soutli,  but  not  "characteristic"  of  it,  asserts 
77/t-  Tii/u-s-Pisf'ijfi/i  oi  Kichnunul,  \'a.     Explaining;  this  distinc- 


COL.  DUNCAN  BROWN  COOTER.  MR.  ROBIN  J.  COOPER. 

FATHER  AND  SOX  WHO  FIGURED  IN  THE  SHOOTING 
OF  EX-SENATOR  CARMACK. 

tion  the  \'irginia  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  circumstances  of 
Mr.  Carmack's  death  were  typical  of  the  section,  since  they 
"could  hardly  have  occurred  elsewhere"  ;  but  that  they  were  not 
"characteristic,"  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  reflect  truly  "the  tem- 
per, the  spirit,  and  the  principles  of  the  present-day  South."  The 
Times-Dispatch  finds  support  for  this  contention  in  the  fact  that 
the  tone  of  the  Southern  press  comment  is  not  complacent.  After 
quoting  condemnatory  phrases  from  the  Norfolk  Landmark,  the 
Fredericksburg y^w/v/c/,  and  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier,  it  asks: 
"Is  this  the  language  with  which  men  calmly  appraise  what  is 
characteristic  of  them?"  "We  venture  to  submit,"  it  continues, 
"that  homicide  in  whatever  form  is  not  'characteristic  '  of  the 
present-day  South,  and  that  modern  public  sentiment  among  us 
does  not  sustain  the  man  who  shoots  down  his  enemy  in  the  duello 
or  in  any  assassinatory  burlesque  upon  it." 

The  Baltimore  A/nerican  adds  its  repudiation  of  the  idea  that 
the  Carmack  tragedy  represents  the  temper  of  the  South.  To 
quote : 

"  To  seek  to  arraign  the  Southern  people  because  of  the  hot- 
headed propensity  of  some  members  of  that  section  is  illogical  and 
unfair.  It  can  be  said  for  the  South  that  its  criminal  records  are 
less  marked  by  assassination,  except  in  cases  where  a  supposed 
sense  of  honor  dictates  the  act,  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country.     The  South,  upon  the  whole,  is  orderly  and  law-abiding." 

These  defensive  paragraphs  are  prompted  by  homilies  in  the 
Northern  press  on  the  subject  of  Southern  lawlessness — homilies 
which,  according  to  The  Tunes-Dispatch,  are  nevertheless  "much 
more  restrained,  broad-minded,  and  free  from  the  holier-than- 
thou  point  of  view  than  could  have  been  imagined  even  five  years 
ago." 


FEWER  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS— The  butchery  record  of 
American  railway  accidents  is  reported  to  be  unusually  light  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1908.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  this  period  shows  3,764  persons  killed  and 
68,989  injured.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  when  there 
were  5,000  killed  and  76.2S6  wounded,  the  new  figures  are  taken  in 
many  quarters  as  evidence  of  more  careful  railway  management. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  popular  outcry  at  the  time  of  last  year's 


report  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  railroads.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greatly  diminislied  passenger  traffic  due  to  finan- 
cial and  business  depression  is  cited  by  some  observers  as  a  sig- 
niticant  factor  in  tlie  result.  The  Philadelphia /Vv.vi- compares  the 
latest  American  ncords  witii  l''nglisli  and  luirojican  standards, 
thus  : 

"For  the  first  time  in  American  railroading  the  number  of  acci- 
dents to  passengers  begins  to  approach  English  and  European 
standards  when  allowance  is  made  for  longer  travel,  greater  risks, 
and  greater  carelessness  from  passengers  in  this  coimtry. 

"The  great  slaughter  in  this  country  is  on  the  track  from  tres- 
passers. This  is  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  in  any  other 
country,  simply  and  solely  because  the  law  is  not  enforced  by  the 
local  police  or  public  opinion,  and  trespassers  freely  use  railroad 
tracks  as  if  they  were  open  roads  instead  of  being  arrested  and 
convicted  for  every  tresp:iss. 

"Tiie  deaths  of  employees  are  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  Eng- 
land." 


THE  COMING   TRUST  ERA 

ON  the  witness-stand  last  week  in  the  suit  l)rought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  dissolve  the  Standard  Oil  Company  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  held  the  attention  of  tlie  whole  country  with  his  version 
of  the  story  which  has  already  been  told  so  dramatically  by  less 
sympathetic  chroniclers.  Of  the  many  lessons  which  the  press 
draw  from  his  testimony  none  is  more  significant  than  that  which 
presents  the  trust  idea  as  a  sound  one  and  the  trust  movement  as 
only  just  begun.     Says  the  New  York  Globe  : 

"  If  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  right  in  his  principal  contentions  the  trust 
movement  may  be  deemed  as  just  begun,  and  we  may  foresee  the 
practical  extinction  of   competition    in    every    leading    industry. 


JOHN    U.    ROCKEFELLER    ON    HIS    \V.\V    TO    THE    COURT-ROOM. 
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Writing  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  small  corporations 
first  began  to  compete  with  individuals  or  partnerships,  Adam 
Smith  declared  that  tiie  corporation,  with  its  stock  and  directors, 
could  not  hope  to  gain  much  ground  because  it  was  inherent  in 
men  to  manage  more  diligently  their  own  property  than  the  property 
of  others — that  tlie  corporation  officers  would  surely  be  beaten  by 
individuals  or  partnerships.  Time  has  played  sad  havoc  with  this 
confident  prediction  of  the  foremost  economist  of  his  time 

"Similarly,  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  Sugar  Trust  set  the  example  of  combination,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  then  an  individual  producer,  ridiculed  the  trust  idea  as 
preposterous 

"  Mr.  Rockefeller  says  in  substance  that  the  trust  idea  is  a  sound 
one — that  tiie  large  concern,  instead  of  being  at  a  disadvantage, 
po.ssesses  advantages  that  law  can  not  take  away  from  it — that  it 
is  possible  through  second  and  third  hands,  to  conduct  a  ramifying 
and  extended  business  with  tiie  maximum  of  efficiency.  ...  If 
this  is  true  it  is  ol)viously  of  minor  importance  to  consider  what 
offenses  the  Standard  and  other  trusts  commit.  If  they  are  able 
to  conquer  without  special  privilege,  the  withdrawal  of  all  special 
privilege  from  them  and  the  most  industrious  adjustment  of  the 
square-deal  harness  will  not  revive  the  old  competition." 

If  the  trust  is  here  to  stay,  continues  The  Globe,  "we  must  en- 
courage investment  in  trust  securities  by  the  masses  of  the  people, 
for  without  such  investment  we  should  lose  that  diffusion  of  wealth 
which  is  the  best  guaranty  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions." 


typical.    The  forty  magazines  which  describe  themselves  as  "total 
abstainers  "  so  far  as  their  advertising  pages  are  concerned  are  : 


MAGAZINES  "GOING  DRY"— "So  far  as  their  advertising 
sections  are  concerned,  our  great  magazines  are  rapidly  'going 
dry,'"  asserts  The  Surti/ay  School  Times  (Philadelphia),  aiter  an 
investigation  of  some  sixty  of  our  popular. monthly  and  weekly 
publications.  In  this  investigation  "stricitly  agricultural  artd 
other  cla.ss  papers,  whether  trade  or  religious  publications,  were  not 
considered,  it  being  the  purpose  to  limit  this  inquiry  to  the  secular 
magazine  of  general  interest."  Of  the  sixty  editors  who  were  asked 
whether  their  periodicals  accepted  or  refused  advertisements  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  forty  put  themselves  on  record  as  absojutely 
excluding  such  advertisements.  While  the  list  does  not  approach 
completeness,  The  Sunday-Schofll  Times  claims  for  it  that  it  is 


.■l//-5/orv. 

American  Boy, 

Apyiirican  Magazine, 

Anna, 

A rgosy. 

Century, 

Circle, 

Collier's, 

Country  Life  in  America, 

Current  Literature, 

Delineator, 

Designer, 

Everybody's  Magazine, 

Garden  Magazine, 

Good  Housekeeping, 

Housekeeper, 

Housetuife, 

LAidies'  Home  Journal, 

Ladies'  World, 

Literary  Digest, 


Li'cing  Age, 

McClure's  Magazine, 

Modern  Priscilla, 

Munsey's  Magazine, 

Xcw  Idea  Woman's  Magazini 

Xcw  England  Magazine, 

Ocean, 

Outlook, 

Railroad  Man's  Magazine, 

Reriiii'  of  ReiiiifS, 

Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Scrap-Hook, 

St.  Nicholas, 

Suburban  Life, 

Success  Magazine, 

Uncle  Remus's  Magazine, 

W  Oman's  Home  Companion, 

Woman's  Magazine, 

World  To-day, 

Youth's  Companion. 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 

Emperor  William  is  in  urgent  need  of  a  Secretary  Loeb. — Chicago  Xcws. 

The  German  Emperor  needs  a  big  stick  and  an  ample  Ananias  club. — .■itlonla 
Constitution. 

As  Judge  Taft  is  tired  out,  his  friends  are  thoughtfully  selecting  his  cabinet 
for  him.— Atlanta  Constitution. 

The   Pullman  Company  reports  a  net  surplus  of  $1,790,567   for  the   year. 
This  explains  the  porter's  pitying  smile. — Buffalo  Express. 

Senator  Elkins's  scheme  to  get  a  family  tree  may  be  his  modest  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  plan  of  reforestation. — Chicago  Xews. 

Athree  months'  tour  ought  to  enable  Chancellor  Day  to  discover  that  there 
are  countries  much  worse  than  this. — Washington  Star. 

,  Announcement  that  France  is  to  have  simplified  spelling  implies  also  that 
the  shrug  is  to  be  limited  to  one  shoulder. — Buffalo  Express. 

The  Republicans  must  count  on  running  the  government  permanently.    They 
expect  to  take  Root  in  the  senate.  —  Floruia  Ttmes-Chronicle. 

'■    Now  the  port  of  Boston  is  to  have  an  examiner  of  tea.     Wasn't  it  something 
■like  that  which  once  made  trouble  down  there?— A>rtroi<  Free  Press. 

Colonel  Cooper  must  be  convinced  by  this  time  that  he  adopted  a  very 
unsatisfactory  method  of  keeping  his  name  out  of  print.  —  Washington  Star. 


GETTING   SMALI.KR. 

Ketten  in  the  New  ^'ork  World 
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HISTORY    REPEATS    ITSELF. 

— Coffinan  in  the  Hoston  Herald. 


AMERICAN    IMPRESSIONS    OF   TIIK    KAISER. 
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THE  KAISER  UNDER  THE  FLAIL 

IN  spite  of  tlie  Kaiser's  promise  to  liis  Chancellor  at  their  last 
interview  that  he  would  confine  his  future  activities  within 
limits  proper  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  German  people  are 
not  satisfied,  says  the  Berliner  Tagchlatt,  that  they  have  received 
adequate  pledges  for  their  sovereign's  good  behavior  in  the  future. 
"He  has  only  yielded,  against  his  will,  to  the  necessities  of  the 
moment." 

A  glance  at  the  flaming  utterances  of  the  German  papers 
shows  that  it  is  no  lash  of  velvet  that  is  chastening  the  Kaiser 
for  his  unfortunate  adventure  into  journalism.  There  is  not  a  voice 
raised  in  his  vindication.  Prince  von  Buelow  tries  with  true  loyalty 
to  divert  popular  indignation  and  direct  it  against  himself,  but 
William  has  thoroughly  roused  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  They 
resent  the  conversation  reported  in  the  London  Daily  Tele^'aph 
in  which  he  divulged  his  naval  plans  for  influence  in  the  Pacific  ; 
•declared  that  he,  but  not  his  people,  are  friends  of  England,  and 
that  he  proved  his  friendship  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war.  Not  a 
single  paper  of  Germany  has  spared  him  ;  in  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Reichstag,  every  single  party  appeared  with  a  petition  or  an 
interpellation  demanding  an  explanation  of  the  Chancellor,  but 
really  directing  their  wrath  against  his  master.  The  German 
monarchy  has  never  been  held  up  to  the  criticism  of  the  German 
people  with  such  merciless  boldness. 

It  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  people's  impatience  that  when 
Prince  Eitel  Frederick  went  to  Hamm  with  Mr.  Delbruck,  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce,  to  meet  a  delegation  of  miners  after  the  recent 
accident,  the  Prince  was  hissed,  the  course  of  his  automobile  was 
blocked,  and  the  "Marseillaise  "  sung  by  the  indignant  crowd  who 
blamed  the  Government  inspectors  for  the  death  of  the  three  hun- 
•dred  and  sixty  miners.  This  we  learn  from  the  dispatches,  one  of 
which  also  relates  that  when  the  Kaiser  heard  a  report  of  the 
Reichstag  and  learned  that  he  was  criticized  and  ridiculed  in  every 
public  place  and  in  every  drawing-room,  he  uttered  a  shout  of  fury, 
and  bringing  down  his  clenched  fist  upon  the  table  exclaimed : 
""For  all  that,  I'll  do  exactly  what  I  choose."  "All  that "  means 
jhis  being  made  the  target  for  the  criticism  of  all  patriotic  Germans 


isolation  among  the  Powers  "which  has  no  parallel  in  history  ex- 
cepting the  isolation  of  Napoleon  I.  on  St.  Helena." 

Maximilian  Harden  is  still  more  outspoken  in  his  Zukunft  (Ber- 
lin), and  declares  that  "  it  is  unprecedented  that  a  monarch  who 
wishes  to  remain  on  the  throne  siiould  (kstroy  all  confidence  in 
himself  and  should  force  the  people  to  see  tliat  lie  is  incapable  of 


Germany. — "I  wish  to  heaven,  Chancellor,  you'd  stop  your  par- 
rot's gabble."  — Amsterdantnier. 

who  regard  as  a  "national  misfortune,"  writes  Dr.  Leo  Leipziger, 
in  the  wttkly  Rolajid 7'0>i  Berliji,  "the  Kaiser's  interference  in 
•controversial  politics  and  his  trend  toward  absolutism."  The 
Doctor  thinks  that  the  European  Powers  are  more  afraid  of  the 
"  Prussian  Peril  "  than  either  the  "  American  Peril  "  or  the  "  Yellow 
Peril."  The  Kaiser's  dangerous  policy  is  based  upon  "his  chan- 
.-ging  personal  moods."  "The  Prussian  Peril,"  "embodied  in  the 
]person  of  the  Emperor,"  has  brought  Germany  to  a  condition  of 


THE   FUTURE    RULER   OF  GERMANY. 

Prince  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  the  grandson  of  the  Kaiser.     He  was  born 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1900. 

discharging  the  simplest  political  tasks."  August  Bebel,  in  the 
Vorwaerls,  expresses  disgust  with  the  failure  of  the  Reichstag  to 
take  sterner  measures,  but  consoles  hiinself  that  the  debate,  futile 
as  it  seemed,  "is  merely  the  skirmish  before  the  battle."  He  ad- 
vises his  comrades  to  give  no  support  to  Sydow's  budget  until  the 
country  receives  satisfaction  for  the  present  muddle.  The  Reichs- 
tag should  have  formulated  "a  national  protest  against  absolu- 
tism," says  the  Radical  Tageblatt  (Berlin),  A  sneering  writer  in 
the  Koelnische  Z'l?//^/;/^  professes  still  "to  love  this  crowned  ideal- 
ist with  his  romantic  aberrations,"  "this  traveling,  speechifying, 
telegraphing  Kaiser  with  his  eternal  restlessness,  his  swashbuckler 
noisiness,  and  confidence  in  the  grace  of  God."  "The  Kaiser's 
action,"  thinks  the  Deutsche  Tageszei/iaig  (BerUn),  "is  the  most 
painful  expose  that  has  been  made  since  the  founding  of  the  Em- 
pire." "Another  specimen  of  the  Kaiser's  impulsive  irresponsi- 
bility," says  the  Freisinnige  Zeitiing  (Berlin).  The  Xational 
Zeitiutg  (Berlin)  thinks  it  high  time  "for  the  Kaiser's  personal 
policy  and  that  of  the  German  Empire  to  be  harmoniously  ad- 
justed." 

Many  of  the  German  papers  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  possibility 
of  more  such  happenings.  The  constitution  must  be  changed, 
proposes  the  Radical  Tageblatt,  quoted  above,  in  one  of  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  subject,  while  the  Hambiirger  N'achricliten,  which 
tries  to  revive  the  Bismarckian  tradition  and  was  formerly  the 
organ  of  the  Iron  Chancellor,  demands  explicit  guaranties  from 
the  Reichstag  and  the  Kaiser  that  no  such  thing  shall  happen  again. 
In  an  article  entitled  "No  Half  Measures"  we  read  : 

"We  mus*^  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  isolated 
and  exceptional  incident,  but  with  a  long  series  of  personal  inter- 
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FERDINAND    PROCLAIMING    THE    INDEPENDENCE    OF    BULGARIA. 


ferences  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  from  which  the  country  has 
suffered  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  from  the  continuance  of 
which  we  are  likely  to  suffer  much  more  serious  inconveniences. 
The  people  af*."r  their  recent  experiences  feel  that  they  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  incur  further  responsibilities  of  the  sort.  Sucli 
tricks  ought  not  to  be  played  upon  a  highly  cultivated,  energetic, 
and  progressive  people  of  more  than  60,000,000  souls.  We  demand 
formal  guaranties  to  this  effect  from  the  parties  concerned.  This 
is  the  main  thing." 

In  a  long  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  Theodor  Barth,  the 
noted  German  publicist,  and  formerly  editor  of  Die  Nation,  zomt?, 
to  the  conclusion  that 

"The  relations  between  the  Kaiser  and  tiie  (German  people  must 
be  put  on  a  more  rational  basis.  The  more  influence  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  the  population  gain  over  the  (iovernment  and  our 
rulers  the  better  will  friendsiiip  between  Germany  and  England 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  be  secured." 

Much  gratification  is  felt  in  London  at  the  Kaiser's  expressions 
of  personal  good-will  toward  England.  P.ut  the  sudden  paroxysm 
of  fury  which  has  seized  the  German  public  mind  seems  almost 
unintelligible  to  Englishmen.  The  London  Times  wonders  why 
Germany  is  to  station  in  the  IJaltic  and  North  Sea  a  lot  of  ships 
with  low  coal-capacity  with  a  view  to  operations  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Spectator  (London)  thinks  that  if  the  Kaiser  supplied  a  plan 
of  campaign  in  the  Poer  War  to  England  he  could  not  have  "re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  supply  a  similar  plan  of  campaign  to  Gen- 
eral Potha."  The  whole  case  is  summed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
considtration  for  the  (ierman  sovereign  in  the  words  of  'The  Satur- 
liay  Ke'.'ieui  (London),  which  wonders  if  the  Kaiser,  "who,  think- 
ing to  sow  good  seed,  sowed  the  wind,"  can  "ride  the  whirlwind 
he  has  reaped."  German  annoyance  can  be  understood,  but,  this 
paper  asks,  "what  have  Englishmen  or  Englisli  pa])ers  to  complain 
of  ?"  He  is  impetuous,  perhaps,  but  absolutely  sincere,  and  "the 
whole  of  his  career  has  shown  his  earnest  desire  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  this  country." 

The  French  papers  comment  at  large  ujjon  the  matter  but  not 
in  a  very  serious  tone.  The  Eclair  (Paris)  hoj)es  the  Kaiser  will 
in  future  choose  his  interlocutors  or  interviewers  better,  before  "  he 
opens  his  heart  and  confides  to  the  press  his  elocjuenre  as  a  crowned 
journalist."  "  Personal  i)ower  in  the  Kaiser  iscommitting  suicide," 
says  Mr.  JauriJs  in  Humanity,  "by  making  mere  ciphers  of  its 
subordinates."     "We  may  now  amuse  ourselves  by  glorying  over 


the  failure  of  a  personal  regime  and  plume  ourselves  on  our  repub- 
licanism," cries  the  Lanterne  (Paris).  "  The  incident  is  so  fantastic, 
so  incredible,  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  a  canard,  and  when 
we  see  the  rating  they  are  giving  the  head  offender,"  writes  the 
Radical  (Paris),  "  it  shakes  our  faith  in  the  steadiness  of  the  mighty 
Cjerman  mind."  The  Action  (Paris)  rejoices  that  in  "feudal  Ger- 
many public  opinion  speaks  out  at  the  moment  with  such  refresh- 
ing frankness." — Translations  made  for  Till-;  LiTKKAKV  Digest. 


A  GERMAN  CURE  FOR  OUR  TRUST  EVIL 

'  I  ^ f I E  startling  fact  that  American  commerce  is  controlled  and 
-*■  to  some  extent  crippled  by  the  exclusion  of  competition  and 
the  creation  of  what  are  practically  monopolies  is  dawning  on  the 
European  mind.  Monopolies,  unless  they  be  government  monopo- 
lies, are  absolutely  medieval  monstrosities,  says  Councilor-of-State 
Peermann,  \x\\\\&  l^reussische  Jahrbuecher  {W^xWw).  This  writer 
quotes  copiously  from  the  well-known  articles  in  Everybody's 
Mas^asine,  Ida  Tarbell's  "  History  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company," 
and  the  Report  cf  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  all  our  legislation  of  an  anti- 
trust character  has  so  far  proved  al)so!utcly  futile.  These  trusts 
continue  to  control  $20,000,000,000  of  the  national  wealth.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
for  the  nation  to  own  the  railways.     He  asks  : 

"Are  we  right  in  concluding  that  the  commercial  future  of 
America  will  be  calamitous  f  By  no  means.  America  has  the 
means  by  which  to  shake  off  her  nightmare  and  is  well  on  her  way 
to  avail  herself  of  it.  Garfield's  idea  that  the  trust  evil  can  only 
be  done  away  with  by  destroying  its  basis  is  sound  and  true. 
ICvcrybody  will  admit  that  the  great  collective  trusts,  not  includ- 
ing jiatentees  and  the  possessors  of  lands  whicii  yield  raw  mate- 
rial, have  as  their  prime  basis  the  control  of  the  transport  agen- 
cies and  that  the  various  States  have  so  far  proved  powerless 
to  restrict  the  railroad  companies  to  a  non-discriminating  tariff. 
There  is  therefore  only  one  way,  the  ultima  ratio  reipuhliccr, 
the  last  resort  of  the  republic,  and  that  is  Federal  ownership 
of  the  railroads.  Here  is  the  sole  means  of  giving  fair  play  to 
the  competition  of  all.  That  this  way  will  be  taken  in  a  very 
short  time  is  in  my  judgment  absolutely  certain.  We  can  not 
of  course  predict  that  the  Federal  ownership  of  transport  agencies 
by  sea  and  land  will  be  made  the  law  in  the  t'nited  States  during 
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the  incumbency  ot  the  next  President,  yet  we  feel  quite  conlident 
that  it  will  come  sooner  or  later.  It  is  indeed  the  only  practical 
measure  that  can  be  adopted  against  the  trust  evil." — Tfanslation 
made  for  The  Litek.\kv  Digest. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  CZAR  FERDINAND 

THE  recent  movements  in  the  Halkan  Peninsula  have  produced 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  situation  there,  declares  Col. 
Percy  H.  H.  Massy  (late  British  \'ice-Consul  at  \'arna),  in  The 
Xiuctceiith  Ct-ntury  and  After  (London).  Turkey  has  really 
suffered  nothing  but  a 
moral  injury,  for  "she 
has  lost  no  territorj* 
over  which  she  exer- 
cised direct  author- 
ity." Bulgaria  was 
perfectly  justifiable  in 
proclaiming  her  inde- 
pendence in  accord- 
ance with  the  maxim 
La  force  prime  le 
droit — might  makes 
right.  Had  Bulgaria 
not  had  a  powerful 
army  she  would  not 
have  cared  to  risk  in- 
curring the  displeas- 
ure of  the  Concert  of 
Powers  that  signed  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  **  Bul- 
garia has  ventured  to 
realize  her  ambition 
to  become  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy  because  she  possesses  a  well-equipped  and, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  large  army,  in  which  every  able- 
bodied  man  is  anxious  to  serve  his  country."  With  the  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Servia  and  Montenegro,  who  rail  out  against  King 
Ferdinand  it  is  merely  a  case  of  sour  grapes,  says  Colonel 
Ma.ssy.  This  writer  handles  his  subject  in  a  highly  optimistic 
and  charitable  tone.  He  clears  both  Germany  and  Austria  from 
the  charge  of  pursuing  sinister  intrigues  against  Turkey  in  the 
Balkans.  "The  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from  Novi  Bazar  is 
strong  testimony  that  Austria  has  no  designs  against  Turkey."  Of 
Germany  he  writes  : 

"The  suggestion  that  German  interests  have  been  advanced  by 
the  recent  annexation  and  declaration  of  independence  will  not 


WOMEN  DRILLING  FOR  THE  SERVIAN  ARMY. 

They  are  part  of  the  new  "  League  of  Death  "  formed  for  national  defense.  It  was  started  by  a 
woman  of  62  years  who  has  four  cliildren  and  nine  grandcliildren  in  the  army.  Some  of  these  recruits 
seem  a  trifle  afraid  of  their  own  weapons,  and  from  their  aim  appear  to  be  drilling  to  repel  an  invasion  of 
balloons.     They  wear  the  national  colors,  surmounted  by  a  metallic  skull  and  crossbones. 


bear  examination.  Germany's  influence  in  the  Near  East  has,  on 
the  contrary,  received  a  decided  check,  for  Turkey  no  longer  feels 
the  same  friendship  and  confidence  ;  the  greatest  sufferers,  Monte- 
negro and  Servia,  are  anxious  to  take  any  opportunity  which  may 
arise  ;  while  Bulgaria,  no  more  friendly  in  reality  to  (lerman  influ- 
ence in  Macedonia  than  heretofore,  holds  ready  her  powerful  army 
to  assist  in  driving  l)ack  a  CJerman  advance  which  might  seek  in 
the  future  to  clear  the  way  to  Salonica." 

Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  acted  with  statesmanlike  wisdom  as 
well  as  patriotic  courage  and  has  effectually  checked  German  en- 
croachment and  also  put  a  stop  to  Pan-Slavism  in  the  Balkans, 
which  would  have  arrested  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 

liberty,  eventually  re- 
ducing the  Peninsula 
to  the  position  of 
a  Russian  province. 
The  writer  thus  sum- 
marizes these  points : 

"The  net  result  of 
recent  events  in  the 
Near  East,  therefore, 
if  no  fresh  complica- 
tions appear,  is  that 
the  aspirations  for  a 
Southern  Pan  -  Slav 
union  and  German  in- 
fluence in  the  Balkans 
have  received  aconsid- 
erable  check ;  Turkey 
gains  a  material  ad- 
vantage in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Austrian 
troops ;  the  prospects 
of  a  better  under- 
standing between  Tur- 
key and  her  neighbors 
on  the  north  are  im- 
proved ;  and  the  chances  of  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  Macedonian 
question  are  far  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the  Powers  began, 
now  more  than  five  years  ago,  actively  to  interfere  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  province." 

The  importance  of  Bulgaria  under  Ferdinand,  a  brave  soldier  as 
well  as  an  astute  politician,  must  meet  with  frank  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  Powers  at  the  coming  conference  in  which,  doubt- 
less, the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  be  dealt  with  as  an  utterly  inade- 
quate and  quite  obsolete  compact.  He  concludes  with  these 
statements  : 

"If,  and  when,  a  European  conference  assembles,  its  first  duty 
will  be  to  take  stock  of  the  actual  situation  in  the  Balkans,  of  the 
growth  of  national  life  in  Bulgaria,  and  of  the  progress  which  that 


THE    SERVIAN    SKUPSHTINA  VOTING   $3,000,000   FOR   WAR   SUPPLIES. 
The  next  day  after  this  picture  was  taken  the  photographer  was  arrested  while  trying  to  photograph  a  bridge  on  the  Servian  frontier. 
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country  has  made  in  civilization,  in  education,  and,  let  it  be  added, 
in  the  art  of  war.  It  will  have  to  say  whether  Bulgaria  has  not 
vindicated  her  right  to  independence  and  to  take  her  place  among 
the  sovereign  nations  of  Europe.  The  Bulgarians  are  a  small  peo- 
ple, but  they  have  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  a  love  of  liberty, 
a  love  of  knowledge,  capabilities  of  self-government,  and  capabili- 
ties also  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  retain  what  they  have  won. 
Europe,  and  least  of  all  Great  Britain,  can  not  pretend  forever  to 
keep  them  in  leading-strings.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  has  served  its 
purpose,  tant  bien  que  mal ;  the  time  has  come  for  the  revision 
of  its  provisions  in  the  face  of  new  conditions." 


military  authorities  to  shirk  the  matter  by  saying  that  they  do  not 
consider  it  likely  to  be  serious.  The  question  is  whether  there  is 
any  sort  oi possibility  of  this  mode  of  warfare  developing  into  one 
of  importance.  If  there  is,  it  demands  our  most  serious  considera- 
tion, and  the  British  ta.xpayer  must  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  place  us  at  least  on  a  par  with  any 
foreign  nation  which  attempts  to  form  a  large  aerial  Heet." 


ENGLAND'S  DANGER  FROM  AIR-SHiPS 

I_^  XOL.V-NI)  iuis  for  almost  ten  centuries  been  free  from  foreign 
-^  invasion.  Her  last  battle-field  was  the  scene  of  a  domestic 
conflict.  Napoleon  threatened  the  island  kingdom  and  desired  to 
do  for  her  as  he  had  done  for  so  many  continental  lands — soak  her 
soil  in  blood  and  strew  her  corn-fields  with  human  bones.  But  the 
land  "set  in  a  silver  sea  "  batHed  his  plans.  The  question  is  now 
being  raised  as  to  the  insular  safety  of  Cireat  Britain  at  a  time 
when  Wright  and  Zeppelin  are  accomplishing  so  much  in  navigating 
the  air.  This  question  is  being  very  seriously  discust  by  some 
English  publicists,  and  Maj.  B.  Baden-I'owell,  who  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  (English)  Aeronautical  Society,  has  written  an  article 
in  The  Westminster  Review  (London)  in  which  he  strongly  em- 
phasizes England's  peril.  He  thinks  that  the  low-flying  gasless 
machine  migiit  easily  be  utilized,  under  a  favoring  wind,  to  land 
an  army  of  some  foreign  Power  in  Kent,  Sussex,  or  other  counties 
of  the  south  coast.  In  discussing  this  question  he  remarks  that 
high-flying  dirigibles  are  easily  disabled  by  shot,  but  adds  : 

"There  is,  however,  the  other  method  which  seems  to  me  that 
most  likely  to  be  of  real  use,  at  all  events  in  the  early  days  of 
aerial  navigation,  yet  it  is  one  that  has  seldom  been  referred  to  in 
writings  or  discussions  on  the  subject.  This  is  the  use  of  a  swiftly 
moving  small  machine  skimming  over  the  ground  and  seldom  rising 
to  any  height  except  to  clear  such  obstacles  as  trees  and  houses. 
Such  a  machine  should  prove  invaluable  in  war.  For  reconnoiter- 
ing  it  may  be  compared  to  the  cavalry  horse,  but  with  the  following 
advantages  :  it  would  be  far  speedier,  could  go  across  any  country 
whatever,  taking  walls,  rivers,  and  other  obstacles  'in  its  stride,' 
it  could  probably  carry  two  or  three  men,  so  that  one  could  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  observation,  and  it  could  wlie)i  >ieicssary 
ri.se  to  ol)tain  a  distant  view. 

"  As  for  vulnerability,  the  air-car  would  be  no  worse  than  the 
horse,  and  if  the  seats  and  engines  were  rendered  bullet-proof,  it 
could  hardly  be  brought  down  by  rifle  fire.  F"or  reconnaissance, 
for  dispatch  delivery,  for  raids  into  the  enemy's  territory,  such  a 
means  of  transport  would  be  unsurpa.ssed." 

He  thinks  that  in  this  lies  the  vulnerability  of  England's  insular 
position,  and  appeals  to  his  fellow  countrymen  to  be  on  tlieir  guard. 
These  are  his  words  : 

"What  valid  reason  is  there  why,  within  a  few  years'  time,  a 
foreign  nation  should  not  be  able  to  dispatch  a  fleet  of  a  thousand 
aerial  machines,  each  carrying  two  or  three  armed  men  and  able 
to  come  across  to  our  shores  and  land,  not  necessarily  on  the  coast, 
but  at  any  desired  inland  place  .''  The  majority  of  the  men  could 
be  landed  while  the  flyers  could  be  sent  back  for  further  supplies. 
No  defense  seems  i)<)ssible  against  invasion  by  such  a  fleet,  since, 
like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  its  destination  can  not  be  guessed,  and, 
after  SL'ttling,  it  may  rise  again  and  swoop  down  on  some  fresh 
place,  while  an  hour  later  it  may  have  returned  to  its  base,  having 
wrought  havoc  in  tlie  district  of  its  de.scenl. 

"All  this  may  sound  like  a  flight  of  fancy,  but  let  us  remember 
that  Wright  has  already  accomplished  flights,  with  a  passenger,  of 
double  the  distance  acro.ss  the  Channel.  Let  us  liear  in  mind.  too. 
that  lo.ooo  such  machines  would  probably  not  cost  much  more 
than  one  modern  battleship.  The  only  system  of  defense  that  I 
can  see  is  (Irish  tho  it  may  sound)  to  form  a  similar  fleet  to  attack 
the  homes  of  those  that  dare  to  visit  our  shores  unasked. 

"Then  h't  ii<i  Ix-  prepared.      '<  i<  Mut   curnf-h  ii>i    nnriKual  mid 


SPAIN'S  COMMERCIAL  RESURRECTION 

"  1\/T  I^F^^^TUNE  is  good  for  everything  "  is  a  French  proverb 
-^*-'-  quoted  in  the  Tour  de  Monde  (Paris)  apropos  of  the  les- 
son taught  to  Spain  by  her  disastrous  struggle  with  the  United 
States.  "Stript  of  her  last  remaining  colonies,"  says  Fran(;ois 
Crastre  in  that  valuable  weekly,  "she  now  looks  for  no  help  but 
what  she  finds  within  herself.  And  as  her  resources  are  by  no 
means  boundless,  she  occupies  herself  in  improving  to  the  utmost 
those  she  has  and  in  creating  new  ones." 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  Spain  is  turning  to  account  her  un- 
cultivated lands.  She  is  raising  cattle  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
and  emigration,  which  was  seriously  diminishing  her  population, 
has  sensibly  declined.  Her  financial  condition  has  improved,  and 
Barcelona,  the  seaport  of  Catalonia,  has  outstrip!  Genoa  and 
Marseilles.  Of  Spaia's  agricultural  development  in  the  North, 
South,  and  Central  regions  this  writer  says  : 

"  For  a  long  time  Spain  has  been  a  mere  tributary  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  industry  and  commerce.  She  is  now  making  every 
effort  to  throw  off  this  heavy  yoke.  At  all  points  of  the  peninsula 
land  is  being  bought  up,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  long 
abandoned  is  resumed.  The  plains  of  Galicia  and  Estremadura, 
so  long  mere  desert,  are  now  loaded  with  crops.  The  plow  is 
turning  up  the  high  plateaus  of  Old  Castile  and  the  barren  soil  is 
being  enriched  with  generous  mold  and  costly  fertilizers.  In 
places  where  the  traveler  formerly  saw  nothing  but  sterile  wastes 
he  to-day  may  contemplate,  not  without  astonishment,  fields  of 
wheat,  villages,  and  gardens 

"  In  the  South,  cattle-raising,  the  principal  re.source  of  Andalusia, 
has  made  prodigious  strides,  and  during  three  days  of  the  annual 
fair  at  Seville  there  were  .sold  this  year  55,000  head  of  cattle,  the 
highest  number  ever  known.  .Spain  is  beginning  to  show  a  capacity 
for  feeding  Spaniards;  emigration  has  slackened,  almost  ceased. 
While  in  1901  17,000  emigrants  left  their  native  land,  the  exodus 
dwindled  to  the  low  figure  of  2  950  in  1907." 

Spain  has  always  been  famous  for  her  mineral  resources,  and 
instead  of  seeking  eldorados  acro.ss  the  ocean  she  is  renewing  her 
efforts  at  mining.  The  writer  thus  de.scribes  the  revival  of  tiiis 
industry  : 

"  In  the  mines  of  Biscay  the  number  of  employees  have  almost 
doubled  within  five  years,  rising  from  7,000  to  13,000,  whose  prod- 
uct augments  proportionately  the  business  of  the  port  of  Bilbao. 
New  mines  are  being  opened  up  in  all  directions.  The  soil  of 
.Spain  is  partic.ularly  rich  in  minerals  of  every  kind,  the  extraction 
of  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  assistance  of  the  large  foreign 
capital  which  flows  into  the  country." 

More  wonderful  still  is  the  manner  in  wliicii  .Spain  is  regaining 
her  credit  on  the  exchanges  of  Europe. 

"This  country,  which  has  only  just  come  out  of  a  struggle 
which  seemed  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  her  life,  and  which  deprived 
her  of  all  her  colonies,  this  country  without  money,  has  .so  bravely 
stood  her  trials  that  she  is  now  com|)aratively  prosperous.  She 
has  devoted  herself  so  ardently  to  the  work  of  recuperation  after 
defeat,  the  incurring  of  debt,  and  the  loss  of  territories,  that  she 
has  succeeded  in  improving  her  finances  and  reestablishing  her 
credit.  The  sympathies  of  the  financial  world  are  drawn  out  by  a 
country,  which,  like  S|)ain,  manifests  such  vitality.  Instead  of 
falling  lower  in  credit  than  she  was  before.  .Spanish  debentures, 
which  sold  at  60  before  the  war,  are  now  quoted  almost  at  jiar.  In 
this  utilitarian  age,  where  the  greatness  of  a  nation  is  calcvdatcd 
in  figures,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  figures  afford  the  best  proof  of 
the  material  renaissance  which  is  going  on  in  the  Peninsula  ?" — 
Translation  made  for  The  Litkrarv  Digest. 
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ELECTROCUTION  AND  ELECTRIC  SLEEP 

THAT  electrocution  as  practised  in  the  I'nited  States  has  not 
yet  justified  itself  is  the  conclusion  of  a  French  writer, 
Francis  Marre,  who  contributes  an  article  on  this  subject  to  Cos- 
mos (Paris).  He  regards  further  study  and  investigation  of  the 
subject  as  necessary  before  recommending  the  universal  adoption 
of  this  form  of  capital  punishment,  but  believes  that  some  electri- 
cal form  of  execution  is  the  method  of  the  future,  if,  indeed,  capital 
punishment  itself  is  not  to  be  abolished.     Says  Mr.  Marre  : 

"When  electrocution  was  first  thought  of,  and  when  the  first  trials 
made  upon  large  animals  appeared  to  show  that  its  application  to 
persons  condemned  to  death  was  legitimate,  it  was  thought  that 
the  ideal  mode  of  e.xecution  had  been  found.  Calves  and  oxen 
succumbed  at  once  to  a  powerful  current,  and  it  was  believed  that 
man  would  not  behave  differently.  It  was  quickly  realized,  how- 
ever. .  .  .  that  the  conditions  were  not  the  same  ;  that  the  inten- 
sity of  current  necessary  to  determine  death  was  not  proportional 
solely  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  variations  of  organic  resistance  corresponding  to 
variations  of  emotivity.  Only  when  accidental  is  human  electro- 
cution comparable  to  that  of  animals.  The  convulsions  of  crimi- 
nals under  the  action  of  the  current  are  as  much  in  evidence  as  the 
muscular  contractions  of  persons  on  the  gallows  or  the  guillotine. 
It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  physical  pain  in  all  these  cases  will 
always  be  difficult  to  estimate.  However  this  may  be,  electrocu- 
tion, from  which  we  expected  wonders,  has  been  used  only  a  limited 
number  of  times  in  the  I'nited  States;  and  other  civilized  coun- 
tries have  remained  faithful  to  their  old  customs,  or  have  replaced 
capital  punishment  by  still  more  objectionable  imprisonment.  .  .  . 

"Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  execution  proposed,  so  long  as 
it  is  devoid  of  actual  brutality,  the  physical  pain  involved  should 
not  be  considerable,  if  the  shock  determines  immediate  death,  or 
unconsciousness  and  immobility  followed  by  death  within  a  brief 
period.  It  is  not  at  the  precise  instant  when  a  wound  is  inflicted, 
that  it  causes  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  moment  of  a  capital 
execution,  the  victim  is  generally  under  the  influence  of  a  deep 
feeling  of  terror  which  is  the  chief  part  of  his  punishment,  but 
which  diminishes  his  physical  sensitiveness,  and  which  the  most 
painless  form  of  death,  according  to  all  probability,  would  scarcely 
modify,  altho  we  have  no  certainty  in  the  matter. 

"This  uncertainty  makes  it  proper  for  us  to  look  for  a  form  of 
execution  that  is  easier,  either  on  account  of  its  brevity  or  by  the 
fact  that  it  constitutes  a  painless  transition  from  life  to  uncon- 
sciousness and  death.  Theoretically  those  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment  are  right ;  the  supreme  penalty  ...  is 
a  suppression,  not  a  punishment ;  the  utility  of  example  does  not 
go  -SO  far  as  to  justify  torture.  Electrocution  as  practised  in  the 
United  States  has  not  absolutely  justified  itself.  Nevertheless, 
the  narratives  of  those  that  have  survived  lightning  strokes  or  ac- 
cidents due  to  industrial  electricity  do  not  mention  any  particularly 
painful  sensation  at  the  moment  of  the  shock  ;  this,  however,  as 
has  been  said,  is  also  generally  the  case  in  violent  wounds. 

"  For  several  years,  following  the  practise  of  Professor  Leduc, 
of  Nantes,  intermittent  currents  of  low  tension  and  moderately 
frequent  interruption  have  been  used  to  bring  on  sleep  in  animals. 
During  this  sleep  the  arterial  pressure  rises  and  the  respiratory 
rhythm  remains  sensibly  normal.  If  the  voltage  is  now  increased, 
breathing  stops  and  death  supervenes.  Insensibly,  the  activity, 
the  sensibility,  and  the  different  organic  functions  are  .suspended, 
one  after  the  other.  Perhaps  we  have  here  the  elements  of  a  le.ss 
painful  system  of  electrocution  than  the  primitive  process.  An 
interesting  point  about  this  method  is  that  we  have  record  of  at 
least  one  experiment  on  electric  sleep  in  man.  In  1902  Professor 
Leduc  himself  was  subjected  to  anesthesia  by  intermittent  currents, 
as  reported  in  the  work  of  his  pupil  Mile.  Robinovitch,  and  as 
recently  recalled  by  Dr.  Foveau  de  Courmelles,  a  convinced  ad- 
vocate of  electrocution.  It  would  appear  that  no  harm  resulted 
from  this  attempt,  and  therefore  Dr.  P.  C.  Petit  has  proposed  to 
employ  electric  sleep  in  the  palliative  treatment  of  states  of  agita- 
tion in  the  insane.  The  patient,  however,  without  feeling  actual 
pain,  has  reported  a  somewhat  disagreeable  sensation.  All  his 
functions  of  relation  (motility,  language,  special  senses)  were  in- 
hibited before  con.sciousness  disappeared,  so  that  he  observed,  as 


it  were,  the  progressive  diminution  of  his  own  personality.  This 
experiment,  interesting  as  it  was,  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
pushed  far  enough  to  ascertain  whether  the  transition  from  the 
sleep  to  death  is  absolutely  insensible. 

"Nevertheless,  as  electricity,  properly  applied,  enables  us  to 
determine  either  sleep  or  death  at  will,  it  is  probably  in  this  direc- 
tion that  we  must  look  for  the  capital  punishment  of  the  future,  if 
the  movement  for  the' abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  to  be  re- 
sisted."—  Titxnslatioii  iitade  for  Tmc  L.iekary  Digkst. 


SCIENTIFIC  WHALING  UP  TO  DATE 

A  REMARKABLE  phenomenon  of  recent  years  is  the  revival 
■^^-  of  whale-fishing,  which  we  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
quite  defunct.  So  it  doubtless  is,  in  its  old  heroic  or  romantic 
form.  The  occupation  once  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  sport — of 
adventure  with  more  than  a 
spice  of  danger.  In  its  new 
form  it  is  a  business,  a  me- 
chanical industry,  like  pork- 
packing.  Says  Frank  T. 
Bullen, writing  in  TJte  Daily 
Mail  (London,  October  16) : 

"We  are  confronted  by  a 
revival  of  the  great  whaling 
industry  that  bids  fair  to  as- 
sume gigantic  proportions. 

"Shorn,  alas,  of  its  once 
heroic  character!  In  the 
old  days  whaling  was  a  sport 
that  appealed  to  men  of  fine 
fiber,  who  would  not  have 
taken  part  in  anything  resem- 
bling the  butchery  that  some 
people  call  by  that  great 
name 

"That,  however,  will  not 
do  to-day.  Capitalists  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that 
'there's  money  in  it,'  and 
ships  are  being  fitted  out, 
have  already  been  equipped, 
and  sent  forth  to  make  prey 
of  the  ocean  freeholders,  and 
nothing  has  been  omitted 
from  their  equipment  that 
can  make  assurance  of  cap- 
ture doubly  sure.  Here  we  have  the  motor-propelled  boat,  so 
silent  and  swift,  that  can  get  alongside  a  whale  without  his  being 
aware  of  its  presence  ;  there  the  cordite  gun,  the  dynamite  car- 
tridge, as  well  as  the  huge  barbed  harpoon,  that,  penetrating  far 
into  the  vitals  of   the   leviathan,  leaves  him  no  chance  of  life. 

"Everything  is  reduced  to  a  scientific  minimum  of  disaster,  and 
I  do  not  see  where  or  how  the  poor  whale  has  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
except  that  man  being  man  is  liable  to  make  a  mistake  at  a  critical 
time,  and  that  will  be  the  whale's  or  the  machine's  opportunity. 
But  such  opportunities  will  be  very  rare.  .  .  .  The  new  whalers 
have  far  too  much  confidence  in  their  weapons,  their  engines,  etc., 
to  let  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  whale  make  any  difference  to  them. 
They  go  into  the  business  as  the  engineer  does  into  the  engine- 
room,  prepared  for  a  sudden  emergency,  but  entirely  confident  as 
to  the  result." 

Where  is  this  strange  renascence  of  whaling  taking  place  ?  First 
of  all,  Mr.  Bullen  tells  us,  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and 
Alaska,  where  whales  that  have  never  been  credited  with  much 
value  are  made  to  yield,  besides  their  oil,  baleen,  previously  value- 
less, now  useful  for  brushes,  etc.,  boiled  flesh,  and  desiccated  bone 
for  fertilizer.     Mr.  Bullen  goes  on  : 

"Quite  recently  I  was  invited  to  visit  a  specially  designed  ves- 
sel, built  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  sperm  whale  without  the 
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The  writer  of  sea  stories,  who  regrets 
that  whaling  has  degenerated  from  a 
heroic  sport  into  sordid  butchery. 
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intervention  of  boats.  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now,  feel  very  con- 
fident in  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  for  of  all  sea  creatures  none 
is  more  sensitive  to  the  approach  of  danj;;er  than  the  mighty  cach- 
alot. Ikit  if  the  vessel  I  saw  could  get  witliin  range  of  the  biggest 
sperm  whale  that  ever  spouted,  his  doom  would  be  sealed  and  the 
possibility  of  his  doing  any  damage  to  his  aggressors  reduced  al- 
most to  vanishing-point." 

Why  did  the  old  American  whale-fishery  go  to  pieces  .-*  For 
many  reasons,  Mr.  Bullen  answers,  but  chiefl]^  because  the  method 
of  conducting  it  was  antiquated,  obsolete.     He  says  : 

'"The  American  whalers  were  the  very  smartest  of  their  kind  : 
their  intrepidity  and  skill  were  truly  marvelous,  but  they  were  con- 
.servative  beyond  belief,  and  did  not  adopt  the  modern  methods 
which  alone  would  have  enabled  them  to  compete  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

"That  attitude  has  been  abandoned,  tho  American  whaling  is 
now  almost  entirely  conducted    by    Portuguese,  and  indeed  the 
American  whalers  are  being  elbowed  aside  by  the  representatives 
of  other  countries,  'outsiders'  whom 
they   once    looked    upon  with   con- 
temptuous pity  for  thinking  they  un- 
derstood   the    art    and    mystery   of 
catching  sperm  whales. 

"Now  there  is  very  little  art,  and 
no  mystery,  about  capturing  the  lev! 
athan.  Danger  there  is,  and  will  still 
continue  to  be,  for  the  wonderful 
giant  in  his  flurry  or  death  agony  is 
capable  of  performing  some  amaz- 
ing feats  of  agility  and  strength,  but 
with  tiie  perfection  of  modern  whale- 
slaughtering  apparatus  even  that 
danger  has  almost  disappeared. 
And  so  of  necessity  has  most  of  the 
romance. 

"  I  can  imagine  no  keener  disgust 
than  that  felt  by  the  real  sportsman 
when  watching  a  tame-pheasant  bat- 
tue, or  when  going  through  the  abat- 
toirs at  Chicago.  Such  disgust  do  I 
feel,  tho  no  sportsman,  at  the  thought 
of  the  noble  sea  beast,  the  mighty 
and  yet  harmless  monarch  of  the  il- 
limitable main,  being  assassinated 
by  the  conscienceless  anarchist's 
weapons  of  bombs  and  poison.  Sadly 

I  feel  that  the  renascence  of  whaling,  profitable  as  it  will  doubtless 
be  in  a  financial  sense,  has  brought  with  it  an  almost  entire  de- 
struction of  what  was  once  certainly  the  most  manly  and  romantic 
sport  in  the  world." 

GAS  FROM  CORK — In  parts  of  Spain,  where  the  cork-oak 
grows  freely,  the  peasants  light  their  houses  l)y  home-made  gas, 
made  from  cork  bark.  According  to  L.  Lodian,  who  writes  in 
The  /I/tii/thiad'itff  ICiigineer  (New  York,  November),  this  is  done 
by  filliijg  a  large  iron  kettle  with  refuse  bark,  closing  the  tight- 
fitting  lid,  and  placing  the  kettle  on  the  hob  by  the  open  fire.  He 
goes  on  : 

"The  spout  is  turned  toward  and  almost  over  the  fire,  and  after 
due  heating,  the  volatile  gas  and  smoke  begin  to  emerge  from  the 
small  i)<>le  at  the  end  of  the  spout,  and  intianies  ai)ove  the  wood 
fire.  From  time  to  time  it  goes  out — more  smoke — jumps  into 
rtame  again  ;  and  .so  on  till  exhaustion.  Then  the  kettle  is  re- 
moved, and  another  (which  has  been  'heating  up  '  meantime  in  im- 
mediate ])ro.\imity)  takes  its  place.  Thus  the  cork-gas-ligliting 
goes  on  till  the  family  go  to  bed.  Hut  there  is  a  double  object  in 
thus  carbonizing  the  cork-refuse.  It  is  not  alone  to  secure  light- 
ing: in  the  morning,  the  kettles  are  emptied  of  their  charred  re- 
mains, which  ultimately  finds  its  way  into  world-commerce  as 
"Spanish  black  ' — one  of  the  intensest  black-browns  known  among 
pigments.  Essayed  on  a  regular  gas-retort  scale,  cork-gas  yields 
a  good  flame  ;  the  odor  is  not  disagreeable ;  and  for  a  time  the 
opera-house  in  one  of  the  continental  cities  was  entirely  lighted  by 
cork-refuse  gas.     Hut  it  proved  a  failure— because  the  cork-black 


by-product  (which  had  been  counted  upon  to  'show  a  profit  ')  now 
necessarily  began  to  show  up  in  such  quantities  that  the  market 
could  not  absorb  it  at  any  price.  This  ended  the  history  of  cork- 
gas-lighting  on  a  commercial  scale  in  old  Hispania,  but  its  use  is 
still  continued  for  home-made  gas  among  the  povertv-stricken  far- 
mer-peasants of  the  southern  Cid  land." 


MAGNET    UNLOADING   CM  ILLED-IRON    TIGS    FROM    STEEL    CARS. 


ECONOMY  FROM   MAGNETIC  CRANES 

'  I  "  H  K  increasing  use  of  powerful  electromagnets  for  lifting 
-■■  pieces  of  iron  in  foundries  has  been  described  in  these  col- 
umns. In  llie  American  Machinist  (New  York,  October  29) 
K.  F.  Lake  gives  some  additional  particulars  of  recent  applications 
of  electromagnetism  to  lifting,  and  di.scusses  the  economies  effected 
thereby.     He  says : 

"In  a  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  large  machinery-building 
plants  of  the  Middle  West,  I  observed  a  number  of  instances  wiiere 

very   material   economy   was   being 
effected. 

"At  the  West  Allis  works  of  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  for  example, 
lifting  magnets  are  not  only  used 
exclusively  in  the  yards  for  unload- 
ing, loading,  and  otherwise  handling 
bars  of  pig  iron,  scrap,  small  cast- 
ings, and  machinery  parts  of  medium 
size,  .  .  .  but  they  are  also  prest  in- 
to service  for  saving  the  small  pieces 
and  even  minute  particles  of  iron  and 
steel  which  have  heretofore  been 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  without 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery. 

"This  is  done  periodically  by 
hitching  the  magnets  to  traveling 
cranes  and  allowing  them  to  sweep 
over  every  inch  of  ground  area,  both 
in  and  around  the  works.  Out  some 
distance  from  the  buildings  and 
along  the  railroad  tracks,  where  the 
regular  shop  and  yard  cranes  can 
not  reach,  a  locomotive  crane  .  .  . 
serves  the  purpose,  by  using  the  vast 
network  of  cross-tracks  with  which 
the  yards  are  supplied,  and  it  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  wonder  to  the  shops'  management  how 
much  lost  metal  the  magnets  find. 

"The  first  time  they  were  put  to  this  use  a  good-sized  trainload 
of  old  iron  was  recovered;  pieces  which  had  laid  buried  in  the 
ground  for  years  leaped  tlirough  their  eartiien  mantle  to  meet  the 
magnet,  and  not  a  few  mysterious  disappearances  of  parts  reported 
'missing  '  were  accounted  for  in  this  day  of  reckoning. 

"One  place  where  the  magnet  was  used  for  cleaning  up  the 
foundry,  the  ground  would  swell  up  over  a  piece  that  was  too  deep 
in  the  sand  to  be  lifted  out.  These  were  dug  out  and  some  of  them 
proved  to  be  mistakes  of  the  molders  that  had  been  purposely 
buried. 

"Practically  nothing  now  gets  away,  as  even  the  particles  es- 
caping as  sparks  from  the  cupolas  settle  before  passing  the  limits 
of  the  works  and  are  drawn  again  to  the  magnets  when  these  next 
make  their  rounds.  In  the  foundry  the  recovery  of  sprues,  gates, 
shot,  overplus,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  new 
metiiod,  and  nothing  is  too  insignificant  to  escape  the  all-attracting 

magnet 

"  Another  instance  of  economies  happened  in  a  foundry  which 
ordered  a  car  in  which  to  ship  castings  and  found  that  the  empty 
car  had  i)reviously  contained  pig  iron,  considerable  of  the  chips 
and  dust  from  which  remained.  A  magnet  lowered  into  the  car 
picked  up  six  hundred  pounds  of  this  waste,  equivalent  to  finding 
a  five-dollar  bill." 

The  magnetic  cranes  arc  extensively  used  in  loading  and  un- 
loading cars.  In  a  recent  test  of  a  50-inch  magnet  at  Youngslown, 
(^hio,  the  crane-operator,  we  are  told,  unloaded  a  steel  gondola 
containing  109,350  pounds  of  pig  iron  in  two  hours  and  five  min- 
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utes.  The  average  weight  of  metal  moved  at  one  time  was  7S9 
pounds.  The  cost  of  current  consumed  by  the  magnet  during 
this  test  was  less  than  25  cents.  Another  test  at  Collingwood, 
Ohio,  resulted  in  the  loading  of  55  tons  of  railroad  scrap  into 
one  car  in  55  minutes  with  one  man  and  a  36-inch  magnet.  We 
read  furtlicr  : 

"  In  scrap  material  consisting  of  nuts,  bolts,  etc.,  the  same  mag- 
net has  loaded  115.000  pounds  in  one  hour.  By  the  hand  methods 
necessarily  in  use  before  the  magnet  was  perfected,  the  cost  of 
unloading  scrap-iron  in  open-hearth  stock-yards  varied  between 
5  and  12  cents  per  ton,  depending  on  local  conditions,  and  the 
average  ran  about  S  cents.  .  .  .  This  cost  of  handling  stock  from 
the  cars  to  the  charging  boxes  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  with  mag- 
nets, has  been  reduced  to  about  2  cents  per  ton,  and  in  a  great 
many  places  where  only  one  handling  is  necessary,  they  are  doing 
it  at  less  than  i  cent  per  ton." 

for  breaking  up  old  castings  by  dropping  a  heavy  mass  of  iron, 
or  "skull-cracker,"  the  magnetic  system  offers  many  advantages. 
Interrupting  the  current  releases  the  "skull  cracker"  at  once,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  complex  latching  device  to  hold  and  let  go  is 
obviated.  The  magnets  are  also  valuable  in  handling  hot  castings. 
Red-hot  iron  loses  its  magnetism,  but  the  magnet  will  hold  long 
before  the  iron  cools  enough  to  be  touched  with  the  hand.  The 
lifting  power  of  some  of  these  magnetic  cranes  is  remarkable. 
Says  Mr.  Lake  : 

"  So  powerful  are  the  lines  of  force  of  a  50-inch  magnet  that  they 
■will  sustain  the  weight  of  a  solid  mass  of  metal  weighing  as  much 
as  10  tons.  If  the  load  presented  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
pieces,  the  magnet  will  not  pick  up  so  much.  One  thousand  to 
three  thousand  pounds  of  pig  iron  is  a  good  lift  for  a  50-inch  mag- 
net, and  even  these  weights  will  not  often  be  attained  except  by  an 
exceptionally  good  magnet  operating  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  efficiency  of  electromagnets  depends  upon  so  many  contin- 
gencies that  no  manufacturer  of  lifting  magnets  can  guarantee  that 
his  magnet  will  invariably  handle  a  given  number  of  pounds.  Im- 
purities in  the  metal  constituting  the  load,  inequalities  of  surface. 


DANGERS  OF  DIRECT  ILLUMINATION 

\  LT!  10  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  eye  should 
-^*-  never  gaze  directly  at  an  unprotected  electric  arc  or  incan- 
descent lilament,  this  rule  is  constantly  broken  by  placing  such 
lights  where  their  rays  fall  directly  on  tiie  eye.     It  is  reiterated  in 


M.-\GXET.S    HANDLING   SHEET  STEEL. 

the  proximity  of  other  magnetic  material  to  the  objects  to  be  lifted 
— these  and  many  other  conditions  tend  to  influence  the  lifting 
capacity  of  the  magnet. 

"It  is  significant  that  no  establishment  that  has  tried  the  lifting 
magnet  has  ever  returned  to  the  old  method  of  handling  iron  and 
steel,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  very  distant  date  the  lifting 
magr  et  will  be  considered  as  indispensable  as  that  other  labor- 
saving  device  with  which  it  is  associated — the  electric  crane." 


MAGNET  LIFTING    SAFES. 

La  A'ature  (Paris,  October  31)  by  A.  Troller,  who  attributes,  in 
part,  the  injurious  effects  of  direct  radiation  to  the  invisible  ultra- 
violet rays  or  those  that  fall  beyond  the  violet  of  a  solar  spectrum. 
He  says  : 

"  Altho  this  invisible  light  provokes  no  sensation,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  without  physiological  action,  and  we  may  inquire 
whether  its  effects  on  the  eye  may  not  be  injurious.     One  has  an 
instinctive  apprehension  of  this  when   he  thinks  of  the  mercury- 
vapor   lamps,  sources  particularly  abundant  in 
ultraviolet    rays.     We  are    reluctant   to  admit 
that  their  unnatural  light  is  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  of  hygiene,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been 
proved    that    in    cases    of   snow-blindness   on 
mountain   peaks   the  trouble  is  caused  by  the 
ultraviolet  rays. 

"In  these  conditions  is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  the   continuous   action   of  the   ultraviolet 
rays  emitted  by  our  usual  sources  of  light  may 
present  serious  danger.?      Messrs.  Fritz  Schanz 
and  Carl  Stockhausen  have  been  trying  to  clear 
up  this  question  by  a  study  of  electric-arc  and 
incandescent  lamps.     The  former  emit   ultra- 
violet light  in  abundance,  and  the  two  physicists 
attribute  to  this  fact  the  ophthalmia  often  caused 
by  arc-lamps.     Again,  after  having  shown  that 
the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  is  made  fluores- 
cent by  the  ultraviolet    rays,  they   state   their 
belief  that   this    phenomenon    may   at    length 
render  the  lens  opaque  and    thus  cause  cata- 
ract. .  .  .   Incandescent  lamps   using  metallic 
filaments  are  also  sources  of  ultraviolet  light, 
altho  they  are  less  rich  in  it.   .  .  .   It  is   only 
fair  to  say  that  the  glass  of  the  bulbs  and  shades 
absorbs  a  notable  part  of  the  ultraviolet  light. 
Messrs.  Schanz  and  Stockhausen  have  even  de- 
vised a    glass   of   special  composition,   called 
'euphos  '  glass,  of  a  greenish-yellow  tint,  which 
stops  these  radiations  completely. 
"But,  it  will  be  said,  the  sun's  light,  the  ideal  of  all  artificial 
illumination,  is  not  without  ultraviolet  rays.     A  German  physicist, 
Mr.  Voege,  has  even  demonstrated  that  it  is  much  richer  in  rays 
of  this  kind  than  arc  or  incandescent  lamps.     Should  we  conclude 
that  the  dangers  of  which  we  are  warned  by  Messrs.  Schanz  and 
Stockhausen  are  imaginary  and  their  precautions   puerile  '^.     By 
no  means.     The  solar  light  is  rich  in  ultraviolet  rays,  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  receive  it  directlv.     No  human  eve  is  able  to  look 
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steadily  at  the  sun,  and  it  is  logical  to  attribute 
to  the  ultraviolet  radiations  a  part  of  the  disas- 
trous results  of  such  an  act.  The  light  that 
retches  our  retina  has  been  previously  reflected 
and  diffused  in  a  thousand  ways.  It  contains  but 
a  feeble  proportion  of  tiie  dangerous  elements. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  artificial  sources 
of  light,  we  often  receive  their  rays  directly,  and 
their  continued  action  may  tlierefore  be  injurious. 
"The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  in- 
vestigations, in  our  opinion,  is  that  it  is  impor- 
tant so  to  arrange  our  electric  lamps  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  see  the  arc  or  the  bright  filament 
directly  ;  and  in  our  interior  installations  we  must 
use  as  far  as  possible  indirect  illumination,  by 
reflection  and  diffusion  of  the  light  on  large  sur- 
faces."—  Translation  inade  for  The  Litekarv 
Digest. 


MERITS  OF  RAW  FOOD 

'T^HAT  no  diet  should  be  without  its  share  of 
-'■  such  raw  foods  as  are  easily  digestil)le,  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  who  writes  on 
the  suljject  in  Good  Health  (November).  But 
while  condemning  an  exclusive  diet  of  cooked 
food.  Dr.  Kellogg  does  not  give  his  approval  to 
the  raw-diet  idea  as  recently  exploited  by  some 
persons.  It  has,  he  says,  something  in  it  of  real 
value,  but  not  the  things  claimed  for  it  by  its  commercial  advo- 
cates.    We  read  : 

"Unquestionably,  man,  with  other  members  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, was  originally  designed  to  take  his  food  in  an  uncooked  state. 
The  comparative  anatomists  generally  agree  that  the  natural  diet- 
ary of  human  beings  consists  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  soft  grains,  that 
is,  grains  in  the  milk  state,  in  which  the  nutrient  portion,  which  in 
the  ripe,  hard  grain  is  found  in  the  form  of  starch,  exists  in  tiie 
easily  a.ssimilable  form  of  starch  and  dextrin 

"Experience  has  shown  that  adherence  to  a  diet  of  cooked  food, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  uncooked  foods,  for  some  length  of  time, 
invariably  results  in  great  impairment  of  nutrition  ;  symptoms 
resembling  scurvy  make  their  appearance,  with  other  indications 
of  decided  malnutrition.  This  has  been  especially  noted  in  the 
feeding  of  infants 

"  It  has  also  been  di.scovered  that  the  harmful  results  which  ac- 
company a  cooked  dietary  may  be  obviated  by  taking  care  to 
administer  with  the  cooked  food  daily  a  certain  amount  of  raw 
food.  .  .  .  Certainly  in  many  of  these  cases  a  wonderful  change  is 
brought  about  by  introducing  into  the  dietary  suitable  raw  foods, 
such  as  fresh    fruit    juices,    whey,   buttermilk,    and    even    fruit 

pulp 

".Still  another  advantage  of  the  uncooked <lietary  is  the  fact  that 
vegetable  proteins  are  not  readily  attacked  by  the  putrefactive  or 
poison-forming  organisms.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  this 
the  fact  is  recognized  and  admitted  by  authorities  in  dietetics. 
'1  here  is  reason  also  for  believing  that  uncooked  or  living  vegi;- 
table  tissues  are  much  more  resistant  to  the  attack  of  parasitic  l);ic- 
teria  which  abound  in  the  intestine  and  which  feed  ujjon  the  undi- 
gested and  unabsorbefl  residues  of  foodstuffs.  The  living  cells 
of  plants,  as  well  as  those  of  animal  tissues,  have  the  power  to  re- 
sist the  attacks  of  invading  organisms.  This  is  why  a  cooked 
potato  will  sour  in  a  few  hours,  while  a  raw  potato  will  remain 
intact  for  a  long  time.  The  same  difference  exists  between  cooked 
and  uncooked  vegetable  products  of  all  sorts." 

In  addition.  Dr.  Kellogg  goes  on  to  say,  it  is  possible  tliat  tiie 
body  may  derive  benefit  from  certain  substances  in  the  raw  juices 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  destroyed  in  cooking.  And  at 
any  rate,  he  is  sure  that  the  facts  justify  us  in  maintaining  that  a 
wholesome  and  sufficient  dietary  for  human  beings  must  include 
uncooked  foodstuffs.     He  goes  on  : 

"The  form  in  which  raw  food  should  be  taken  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Fresh  fruits  are  a  most  acceptable  and 
natural  form  of  raw  food.     Fruits  and  nuts  are  readily  digestible 
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Who  says  we  should  make  "  uncooked 
foodstuffs  a  part  of  every  meal." 


when  taken  in  the  raw  state,  provided,  of  course, 
that  they  are  properly  masticated.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, indeed,  whether  the  nutritive  properties  of 
nuts  and  fruits  are  to  any  extent  improved  by 
cookerv.  ...  It  has  also  been  shown  that  the 
freshly  formed  green  parts  of  plants,  such  as  the 
leaves  of  lettuce,  the  heart  of  cabbage,  and  the 
tender  parts  of  asparagus,  are  readily  and  practi- 
cally completely  digestible.  This  is  not  true, 
however,  of  the  coarse  and  fibrous  woody  ma- 
terial found  in  the  envelop  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
other  grains.  It  is  equally  untrue  of  the  cellu- 
lose found  in  the  coarser  vegetables.  Kxperi- 
ments  have  shown  also  that  raw  starch  in  the  form 
in  which  it  occurs  in  a  potato  and  in  the  various 

cereals  is  not  easily  digestible 

"The  claim  made  by  many  raw-food  advocates, 
that  raw  food  is  better  than  cooked  food  because 
it  contains  a  vital  principle  which  the  body  needs 
and  is  able  to  appropriate,  is  wholly  without 
foundation,  and  to  urge  such  an  argument  natu- 
rally creates  prejudice  against  the  use  of  raw 
foods. 

"As  regards  the  practical    application  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  sometimes  it  may  be  said  that 
an  exclusive  dietary  of  uncooked  food  may  be 
followed  for  brief  periods  with  advantage.   .   .   . 
For  the  average  individual,  however,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  exclude  flesh  foods  of  all  sorts  from 
the  dietary,  and  to  increase  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree the  amount  of  uncooked  food,  contained  in 
the  form  of  fresh  fruits,  nuts,  lettuce,  celery,  and  similar  products, 
and  to  take  care  to  make  these  uncooked  foodstuffs  a  part  of  every 
meal." 

QUEER   MEDICAL  LORE  IN  NOVELS 


'"T^HE  novelist  who  introduces  conversations  or  incidents  re- 
*-  quiring  technical  knowledge  is  apt  to  slip  up,  especially 
when  he  touches  on  medical  or  surgical  matters.  Writers  of 
romance,  however,  can  hardly  avoid  telling  of  illness  and  death  in 
the  course  of  their  narratives,  and  the  results  are  sometimes  odd. 
.Says  a  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal  (London, 
October  31)  : 

"Newspaper  medicine  .  .  .  is  often  of  a  remarkable  character. 
But  for  the  journalist  there  is  the  excuse  that  he  has  generally  to 
l)roduce  what  is  technically  called  his  'stuff'  in  hot  haste,  with  the 
least  possible  opportunity  for  revision.  No  such  excuse  can  be 
made  by  the  novelist,  and  yet  by  some  curious  perversity  of  fate, 
whenever  a  writer  of  novels  touches  medical  subjects  he  generally 
makes  a  mess  of  the  matter.  Anthony  Trollope  took  the  prudent 
course  of  trusting  wholly  to  his  invention,  making  no  pretense  to 
accuracy  in  technical  details  or  language.  Smollett  wrote  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  trained  man  of  art.  But  the  ordinary  writer  of 
fiction  is  capal)le  of  almost  any  atrocity.  .  .  .  The  novelist  who 
of  all  others  prided  himself  on  his '.science,'  Emile  Zola,  has  re- 
cently been  exposed  in  all  the  nakedness  of  his  ignorance  by  M. 
Henri  iMartineau  in  an  interesting  thesis  for  the  doctor's  degree 
l)resented  to  the  I'niversity  of  Paris.  The  fact  is  that  with  al)  his 
care  to  'document'  himself,  Zola,  knowing  even  less  of  medicine 
than  some  of  our  modern  prophets  whose  tripod  is  in  the  labora- 
tory, misunderstood  his  authorities  or  copied  de.scriptions  of  dis- 
ease from  books  and  misapplied  them,  often  in  the  most  comical 
way.  M.  Martineau  tracks  him  remorselessly  through  his  medical 
descriptions,  and  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  the  formula  that  noth- 
ing is  less  scientific  than  the  .scientific  novel  as  conceived  and  written 
l>y  Zola.  Kdmond  and  Jules  de  doncourt,  the  medical  element  in 
whose  writings  has  lately  formed  the  subject  of  a  critical  study  by 
M.  Pierre  Yves  Even,  did  not  make  the  same  pretense  to  knowl- 
edge as  Zola,  and  their  own  experience  of  illness  enabled  them  to 
paint  certain  kinds  of  disease  at  once  more  viviflly  and  faithfully. 
Flaubert,  who  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  famous  in  his  day,  and  had 
himself  been  a  medical  student,  was  an  accurate  observer,  and 
knew  enough  not  to  risk  himself  beyond  his  depth.  Honord  de 
ISalz.ic  contented  himself  with  giving  general  impressions  by  means 
of  which  his  varied  knowledge  and  wonderful  faculty  of  intuition 
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enabled  him  to  produce  tlie  right  effect.     But  Bal/ac  was  a  con- 
summate artist,  not  a  mere  rag-picker  in  the  dust-bins  of  science." 


GIVING  NEW  LIFE  TO  LEATHER 

A  RECENTLY  patented  process  for  retanning  leather,  which, 
it  is  claimed,  not  only  makes  it  more  flexible,  but  adds  to  its 
strength,  elasticity,  and  wearing  qualities,  and  also  renders  it  per- 
manently waterproof,  is  described  in  The  Shoe  and  Leatlier  Re- 
porter (New  York,  October  6).  These  results,  we  are  told,  are 
not  produced  by  tilling  the  pores  of  the  leather,  but  by  a  treatment 
of  the  fibers.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"The  origin  of  these  processes  .  .  .  lies  in  the  discovery  of  a 
chemical,  the  basis  of  the  retanning,  which  when  added  to  leather 
combines  with  the  fibers,  together  with  any  compound  mixt  with 
it,  and  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  product.  Examination 
under  a  microscope  shows  that  the  fibers  in  the  retanned  leather 
have  undergone  a  change,  the  fibres  being  more  compact  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  in  a  sense  more  smooth  and  frictionless 
in  their  action  on  each  other,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fibers  in  the 
live  skin  of  an  animal  where  there  is  no  friction  in  their  inter- 
action. It  substantially  revitalizes  the  hide,  skin,  or  pelt  and  places 
it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition  in  many  respects 
that  the  hide  was  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  excepting  that  the 
elements  especially  subject  to  decay  have  been  removed  and  the 
remaining  tibers  made  impervious  to  ordinary  chemical  action. 

"  Altho  the  fibers  are  compacted  together,  this  process  does  not 
lessen  or  diminish  the  size  of  the  hide.  Furthermore,  leathers 
thus  treated  improve  with  time  and  do  not  deteriorate.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  kind  of  leather  nor  in  what  condition  when  proc- 
essed, so  long  as  there  are  fibers  on  which  to  act.  One  main 
reason  besides  the  added  strength  why  soles  of  shoes,  for  instance, 
wear  two  or  three  times  longer  when  thus  processed  than  when 
unprocessed  is  because  the  fibers  pass  over  or  against  each  other 
without  friction." 

The  new  process  as  used  for  making  patent  leathers  is  quite  dis- 
tinct, we  are  told,  from  that  applied  in  ordinary  patent  leathers. 
We  read : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  patent  leathers  now  on  the  market  are 
made  substantially  as  follows:  To  the  leather  is  first  applied  a 
'daub'  coat,  which  takes  hold  of  the  fibers  of  the  leather  and 
gives  a  body  to  which  the  'patent '  or  enamel  finish  can  be  applied. 
This  *daub'  coat  is  made  of  compounds  practically  impervious  to 
acids  or  oils,  with  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  acids  and 
oils  contained  in  the  shellac  from  penetrating  into  and  injuring  the 
leather.  This  results  in  the  patent  or  enamel  finish  being  an  out- 
side coat,  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  the  leather  itself.  For 
this  reason  all  patent  leathers  as  ordinarily  made  are  easily  cracked 
or  broken  open,  especially  if  submitted  to  cold  temperatures." 

In  the  new  process  the  "daub"  coat  and  the  finishing  coats  for 
patent  or  enamel  are  made  to  penetrate  the  leather,  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  the  fibers,  so  that  the  patent  finish  is  not  merely  a 
layer  of  enamel  on  the  outside,  but  rather  the  highly  polished  sur- 
face of  the  leather  itself.  Furthermore,  each  individual  fiber  in 
the  leather  is  so  treated  that  it  is  not  injured  by  any  acids,  oils,  or 
other  compounds  to  which  the  surface  is  thereafter  subjected.  This 
results  in  making  the  leather  very  elastic,  pliable,  and  durable, 
even  under  rough  and  unusual  treatment.  These  and  other  appli- 
cations of  the  process  are  almost  unlimited,  so  that  the  treated 
leather  may  be  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  this  substance  is 
not  usually  employed.     Says  the  writer  : 

"As  these  processes  can  make  leather  absolutely  waterproof, 
leather  thus  treated  can  be  substituted  for  rubber  in  many  of  its 
uses.  Accordingly  rubber  overshoes,  generally  regarded  as  a  nui- 
sance, become  unnecessary.  Leather  belting  can  be  run  under 
water  or  in  steam  or  other  conditions  where  now  rubber  or  other 
belts  have  to  be  used  ;  also  leather  or  kid  gloves  can  be  made 
waterproof,  thereby  displacing  rubber  gloves  for  many  uses. 

"As  these  processes  so  increase  the  substance,  tensile  strength, 
and  serviceability  of  poorer  and  cheaper  hides  or  skins,  such  as 
sheep  skin,  as  to  be  available  as  practical  substitutes  for  calf  and 


oLher  more  expensive  skins  or  hides,  an  immense  field  is  thereby 
opened. 

"As  under  this  new  process  patent  leather  can  be  made  which 
can  be  bent  or  twisted,  in  hot  or  cold  weather,  without  breaking  or 
cracking,  such  patent  leather  becomes  available  for  many  uses  to 
which  it  has  never  been  applied.  Whole  new  industries  and  busi- 
nesses become  possible  and  in  fact  probable. 

"  Lhider  one  of  these  processes  leather  can  be  made  practically 
stain-proof.  Thus  white  kid  or  tan  leather  can  be  so  treated  that 
any  ordinary  acid  or  alkali  solution,  fruit  juice,  salt  water,  ink,  or 
other  fluids  ordinarily  causing  stain,  leave  no  impression.  This 
result  makes  possible  tlie  development  of  entirely  new  branches  of 
trade  in  decorative  arts  as  applied  to  many  articles  of  commerce. 

"As  these  processes  in  a  sense  embalm  the  fibers  in  the  leather, 
skins,  or  pelt  to  which  applied,  rendering  .them  impervious  to  at- 
tack by  any  ordinary  chemical  action  or  by  insect  life,  they  make 
furs  moth-proof.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  the  moths  will 
not  attack  furs  thus  treated.  Furthermore,  in  the  treatment  of  the 
pelts  by  these  processes  furs  are  greatly  strengthened  and  placed 
in  a  condition  where  they  stand  much  greater  and  longer  wear." 


PAYING  FOR  AIR — Air  is  bought,  sold,  and  rented  as  a  regu- 
lar business  in  our  large  cities,  says  The  Iniientive  A^e  (Washing- 
ton, November  i).  The  writer  goes  on  to  explain  himself  as 
follows  : 

"Sunlight  has  long  been  a  commodity  of  price  in  the  crowded 
districts,  as  those  who  rent  apartments  facing  south  know  to  the 
sorrow  of  their  purses  ;  but  the  air  business  is  the  direct  develop- 
ment of  the  boom  in  sky-scrapers,  which  require  more  than  their 
share  of  oxygen.  Far-seeing  speculators  in  New  York  have  in 
many  cases  obtained  such  a  monopoly  of  the  air  supply  that  owners 
of  towering  structures  can  not  obtain  air  in  the  open  market,  but 
must  pay  fancy  prices  for  it. 

"The  air  bought  and  sold  is  not  piped  in  from  great  tanks,  like 
gas,  nor  is  it  furnished  in  condensed  form,  like  oxygen,  in  small 
cylinders.  It  is  simply  the  open  air  between  the  roof  and  the  sky, 
which  New-York  operators,  having  already  possest  themselves  of 
the  earth,  have  learned  to  control  and  put  an  arbitrary  value  on. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  breathe,  the  owners  of  sky- 
scrapers are  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  consideration  to  their  neigh- 
bors, to  prevent  their  blocking  up  the  windows  of  their  apartments. 
They  rent  the  air,  paying  so  much  for  a  period  of  years,  the  cove- 
nant being  that  no  impediment  shall  be  placed  in  the  way  of  free 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  The  English  law  gives  an  owner 
of  property  tlie  right  to  easement  for  light  and  air  along  the  party 
line  of  a  lot ;  but  there  are  no  such  legal  provisions  in  this  country, 
and  the  lack  of  them  has  led  to  this  most  curious  of  modern  traffics. " 


DANGEROUS  PLAYGROUNDS— An  English  schoolboy  was 
recently  killed  by  falling  and  hitting  his  head  on  the  asphalted 
floor  of  a  playground  while  playing  football.  Commenting  on  this, 
and  some  other  similar  accidents,  The  Lancet  (London,  October 
31)  condemns  the  use  of  asphalted  grounds  for  athletic  games.  It 
says  : 

"We  have  no  desire  to  see  boys  'molly-coddled,'  but  so  very  sad 
an  occurrence  as  the  death  described  calls  attention  again  to  the 
fact  that  a  fall  on  such  a  playground  can  hardly  ever  be  painless, 
as  a  fall  on  a  grass  playground  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  tliat 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  have  serious  results.  Football  can 
be  played  in  a  mild  manner  by  small  boys  without  many  fails,  no 
doubt,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  essentially  a  game  demanding  whole- 
hearted vigor  and  energy,  and  played  'mildly  '  is  scarcely  football. 
The  game  which  caused  the  accident  commented  upon  earlier  in 
the  present  year  consisted  in  boys  running  races,  each  with  another 
boy  on  his  back,  which  again  could  hardly  be  enjoyed  unless  it 
were  done  energetically,  with  a  corresponding  risk  of  a  heavy  fall. 
In  the  circumstances  the  broken  leg  of  the  one  boy  and  the  frac- 
tured skull  and  death  of  the  other  were  accidents  for  which  neither 
their  schoolmasters  nor  their  school-fellows  could  conceivably  be 
blamed,  but  they  emphasize  the  drawbacks  which  attend  ordinary 
'games  '  in  asphalted  playgrounds  and  lend  support  to  our  sugges- 
tion that  other  forms  of  exercise  might  be  substituted  for  them." 
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IF  THE   "PASTOR   FALLS  DOWN" 

WHEN  the  preacher  "  falls  down,"  the  popular  way  of  meeting 
such  a  situation  is  to  turn  him  off  and  get  another.  So 
says  the  editor  of  The  Interior  (Chicago),  who  apologizes  for 
the  seeming  slur  on  the  minister.  "  Being  just  one  human  man  on 
a  job  big  enough  for  a  half-dozen  superhumans,  he's  only  too  cer- 
tain to  fall  down  somewhere  sooner  or  later."  The  editor's  busi- 
ness is  not  here  with  the  man  who  falls  down,  but  with  the  people 
who  straightway  turn  him  off.  To  them  he  supplies  somewhat 
more  liberal  reasoning  about  the  case.     Thus  : 

"That  might  be  fair  if  the  pastor's  job  was  just  one  plain  job 
that  one  set  of  qualifications  was  sufficient  for.  Then  when  he 
failed  in  that  one  line  you'd  be  justified  in  saying  it  was  all  off — 
that  he  had  missed  his  calling. 

"  If  a  carpenter  can't  fit  two  boards  together,  he'd  better  go  and 
heave  coal ;  fitting  boards  is  all  there  is  to  carpentering.  So  with 
most  occupations  ;  they  are  single  narrow  lines. 

"  But  the  business  of  being  a  preacher  is  different ;  it's  about  a 
hundred  lines  wrapt  up  into  one  rnan'i  tasi\  and  it'' s  beyond  any 
decent  and  reasonable  human  requirement  to  expect  any  one  in- 
dividual to  come  out  ivith  a  hundred-per-cent.  success  on  all  of 
them. 

"Just  give  a  minute's  clear  and  honest  thought  to  what  a  variety 
of  abilities  a  minister's  position  demands  of  him. 

"  He  needs  to  be  a  smooth,  fluent  orator.  He  ought  to  have  not 
merely  words  but  ideas  too ;  he  very  decidedly  needs  to  be  a 
thinker.  He  needs  a  lot  of  book  knowledge — theology,  philosophy, 
history,  and  the  like — but  it  won't  do  for  him  to  read  books  all  the 
time;  people  won't  stand  for  him  unless  he  is  also  very  much  of 
a  'mixer' — perfectly  at  home  among  men. 

"And  of  course  the  modern  preacher  should  be  an  organizer — 
masterful  as  a  general  in  fitting  people  into  the  places  where  they 
belong.  He  doesn't  dare,  however,  to  show  a  bit  of  a  general's 
spirit  of  command  ;  he's  bound  to  manage  people  wholly  by  per- 
suasiveness— which  takes  enormous  persuasiveness.  The  preacher 
sliould  be  an  acute,  accurate,  discreet  business  man — in  order  to 
keep  the  church  'temporalities'  out  of  tangle.  And  above  all  he 
must  be  a  spiritually-minded  man,  tho  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly 
important  that  he  must  not  be  a  visionary  ;  people  won't  listen  to 
him  if  he  is  not  practical. 

"Just  see  what  a  tremendous  bundle  of  qualities  you've  got.  You 
could  make  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  a  businessman,  a  teacher,  a  set- 
tlement-worker, a  popular  lecturer,  an  author,  a  philosopher,  a 
man-around-town,  an  ascetic,  a  military  commander,  all  out  of 
that  combination,  and  have  a  lot  of  qualities  left  over  to  distribute 
along  a  whole  line  of  occupations  from  family  physician  to  church 
janitor. 

"  Y'ct  you're  supposing;  that you'i'e  hired  the  whole  combination 
in  the  pastor  of  your  church,  and  are  expecting  to  get  the  benefit 
of  each  of  these  7>arious  elements  of  strength — all  out  of  one  man. 

"But  you  won't;  somewhere  in  the  list  you're  due  for  a  disap- 
pointment. \i  your  minister's  a  great  preacher,  it's  more  than 
likely  he  won't  be  very  strong  on  organization.  If  he's  a  gentle, 
comforting  pastor,  he  may  very  probably  Ije  a  good  deal  lacking 
in  the  pulpit.  If  he  is  a  deep  student,  he  may  be  awkward  out 
among  men.  If  he's  a  hearty  good  fellow  to  meet,  he  may  impress 
you  as  not  very  deep  intellectually  or  even  spiritually.  Some  day 
l)efore  long  you'll  find  a  weak  side  to  him." 

Then  the  question  will  come  up  as  to  what  you  are  going  to  do 
about  the  discovery.  Of  course  the  next  preacher  will  have  his 
weakness  too,  is  the  writer's  reminder,  with  these  additional  words  : 

"  And  you'  II  do  a  rank  injustice  to  the  man  you  dri'i'e  away. 
A'o  man  should  be  dri-i'cn  out  of  a  pastorate  for  his  defects  of 
ability.  There  are  only  four  good  reasons  for  shoving  out  a 
preacher — his  being  lazy,  being  silly,  being  selfish,  or  being  mor- 
ally crooked. 

"When  a  minister  lacks  honor,  self-sacrifice,  industry,  or  horse- 
sense — any  one — he's  not  fit  for  anybody's  pastorate. 

"  But  all  other  deficiencies  than  these  are  curable.  Many  of  tlieni 
the  preacher  himself  should  be  able  to  cure.      But  all  the  short- 


comings that  the  minister  either  can't  cure  or  doesn't  cure — these 
are  up  to  his  church  to  take  care  of. 

"  Every  church  when  it  calls  a  new  pastor,  ought  to  watch  nar- 
rowly to  see  where  he  is  going  to  fall  down.  But  not  to  get  a 
chance  to  complain — God  forbid .'  When  the  pastor  falls  down, 
then  the  church  has  disco7>ered  where  it  can  help  him. 

"  If  the  preacher  shows  up  ineflficient  in  organizing  the  people 
for  work,  then  that's  the  signal  for  the  men  in  the  church  who  are 
strongest  in  the  knack  of  organization  to  turn  in  and  line  up  the 
membership  for  effective  results. 

"If  the  pastor  seems  to  get  tangled  and  befuddled  wlien  money 
matters  are  to  be  dealt  with,  then  let  men  used  to  handling  dollars 
step  forward  and  get  the  money  worry  off  the  pastor's  mind. 

"  If  the  pastor  is  slow  and  timid  about  calling  on  strangers  and 
diffident  in  meeting  newcomers,  let  the  folks  that  have  easy  social 
graces  go  in  strong  for  friendly  visiting  and  hand-shaking. 

"  If  the  Sunday-school  lags  or  the  prayer-meeting  is  dull,  and 
the  pastor  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  to  do  about  it,  let  the  con- 
gregation boom  those  features  of  work  with  their  own  effort. 

"If  the  pastor  falls  down  on  his  preaching,  it's  harder  for  the 
church  to  fill  in  that  defect — which,  by  the  way,  is  reason  enough 
why  the  pastor  ought  to  try  specially  hard  not  to  fall  down  there. 
But  even  poor  pulpit  work  a  live  congregation  can  do  a  great  deal 
to  remedy. 

"They  can  listen  hard  ;  that  will  inspirit  the  preacher.  They  can 
praise  his  best  abilities;  that  will  encourage  him  to  cultivate  his 
most  valuable  gifts.  They  can  lift  detail  matters  off  his  shoulders  ; 
that  will  leave  him  more  time  for  study.  They  can  give  him  money 
for  books  and  conventions ;  those  will  freshen  him.  And  they 
can  pray  for  him  ;  God  only  knows  what  that  will  do. 

"  Finally  here's  a  rule  for  a  going  and  growing  church  : 

"Count  on  your  pastor's  abilities  as  his  chance ;  count  on  his 
inabilities  as  your  chance." 


A   PROSELYTIZING  JUDAISM 

MR.  ZANGWILL,  now  visiting  in  this  country,  thinks  the 
Jewish  religion  should  be  made  an  active  proselytizing 
force.  This  opinion  was  uttered  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim,  reported  for  the  New  York  Herald 
by  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes.  No  such  missionary  work,  or  almost 
none,  is  being  done  at  present,  he  admits.  Jewry  is  standing  still 
while  "all  the  other  religions  are  busily  reaching  out  into  foreign 
lands."  The  Jews,  he  asserts,  "ought  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  Christians  and  begin  large  missionary  activity."  How 
his  views  may  be  treated  by  some  of  his  coreligionists  can  be 
judged  from  the  comment  of  one  published  in  The  J/ebrei^'  Stand- 
ard (New  York).  This  writer  dubs  the  Jewish  author  "an  official 
Jew,"  and  describes  Mr.  Zangwill  as  speaking  "<i  la  (ieorge  Ber- 
nard Shaw"  in  uttering  "remarks  which  may  be  epigrammatic, 
but  are  nevertheless  in  bad  taste." 

When  asked  if  there  ever  had  been  such  a  missionary  movement 
as  the  one  he  proposes,  Mr.  Zangwill  an.swered  : 

"  Yes,  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  achievement  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  world  was  really  a  Jewish  enterprise.  It  was  the 
l)roselytizing  work  of  a  reformed  Judaism  ;  for  that,  of  cour.se,  is 
what  Christianity  i.s — a  Jew's  reformation  of  the  old  Jewish  religion 
for  export  purposes.  Christianity  is  Judaism  traveling  without 
luggage.  But  in  its  older,  prechristian  form  Judaism,  despite  its 
heavy  trunks,  came  near  to  conquering  the  world  before  Chris- 
tianity had  even  begun  its  conquest.  The  Roman  classic  authors 
—  Horace,  for  instance — allude  bitterly  to  the  number  of  Jewish 
converts,  and  Vergil  in  his  Tollio'  shows  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets. 

"The  religious  conquest  of  the  world  was  accomjilished  by  two 
forms  of  reformed  Judaism — Christianity  and  Mohammedanism. 
These  have  pretty  well  divided  the  best  parts  of  the  earth  between 
tiiem.  But  meanwhile  the  old  Jewish  creed  has  gone  on  surviving 
and  I  should  like  to  see  its  essential  principle  spread.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to  one  race.  I  should  like  to 
see  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  and  Jewish  French- 
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men  and  Germans,  instead  of  French  and  German  Jews,  just  as 
there  are  Catholics  and  I'rotestants  of  ail  races." 

As  to  what  Judaism  has  to  offer  its  converts  Mr.  Zangwill  said  : 

"  It  others  a  religion  as  old  as  the  world — high  ideals  of  family 
life  and  state  life.  It  preaches  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  the 
fatherhood  of  one  God.  The  ideals  of  George  Washington  and  of 
Moses  were  much  the  same — both  wished  to  found  a  state  and  a 
nation  on  the  highest  ideals. 

"We  Zionists  are  trying  to  do  once  more  what  Moses  did  for  us 
and  what  Washington  did  for  you— create  a  people." 

When  asked  if  he  thought  the  Jewish  people  must  be  assimilated 
by  intermarriage  and  otherwise,  Mr.  Zangwill  anxiously  replied  : 

"My  view  and  my  views  are  not  the  same.  What  I  observe  and 
what  I  desire  are  different.  My  ideals  are  a  pure  Jewish  religion 
and  a  solid  Jewish  nation.  What  I  see  is  the  broken  fragments  of 
a  homeless  race  struggling  to  maintain  its  religion  and  race  in  the 
face  of  almost  hopeless  obstacles  and  prejudices.  I  see  Jews, 
with  little  pride  of  race  and  with  no  remnants  of  the  old  faith, 
changing  their  names,  denying  their  parentage,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  new  conditions.  I  see  more  and  more  intermarriages. 
In  Australia  they  are  very  common.  In  Denmark  they  are  oblit- 
erating the  whole  race.  As  a  Jew  I  may  lament,  as  an  artist  I  can 
only  record  the  truth." 


WHAT  STEVENSON  THOUGHT  OF 
MISSIONARIES 

THOSE  who  "deblaterate  against  missions  have  only  one  thing 
to  do — to  come  and  see  them  on  the  spot."  These  words 
are  quoted  by  T/ie  Canadian  Epiuorth  Era  as  from  an  address 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  before  the  missionary  workers  at  Sia- 
ney  in  1S93.  Stevenson  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
"conceived  a  great  prejudice  against  missions  in  the  South  Seas," 
but  said  that  he  "had  no  sooner  come  there  than  that  prejudice 
was  at  first  reduced  and  then  at  last  annihilated."  It  was  the 
humaneness  of  the  men  engaged  in  missionary  work  and  the  human- 
ity of  their  enterprise  that  appealed  to  Stevenson.  Some  evidence 
from  his  private  correspondence  is  given  : 

"In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  on  shipboard,  he  says:  'We 
have  a  very  interesting  party  on  board,  three  missionaries  and 
their  wives — Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Hunt,  of  the  London  Society, 
and  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Wesleyans.  Chalmers  and  Erown  are 
pioneer  missionaries  ;  splendid  men,  with  no  humbug,  plenty  of 
courage,  and  love  of  adventure.  I  have  become  a  terrible  mis- 
sionarj-ite  of  late  days  ;  very  much  interested  in  their  work,  errors, 
and  merits.'  Soon  after,  in  another  letter  to  his  mother,  he  speaks 
of  Chalmers  again:  'I  have  a  cultus  for  Tamate ;  he  is  a  man 
nobody  can  see  and  not  love.  Did  I  tell  you  I  took  the  chair  at 
his  missionary  lecture,  by  his  own  choice  .''  I  thought  you  would 
like  that ;  and  I  was  proud  to  be  at  his  side  even  for  so  long.  He 
has  plenty  of  faults,  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  he's  as  big  as  a  church. ' 

"  This  was  the  twofold  force  which  drew  the  great  heart  of 
Stevenson  into  so  strong  sympathy  and  friendship  with  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  the  humaneness  of  the  men  and  women  themselves,  and 
the  humanity  of  tlie  work  they  were  doing.  With  his  fondness  for 
what  is  genuine  and  heroic  in  people,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
warm  toward  such  men  as  Clarke  and  Claxton  of  Samoa,  Brown 
of  New  Britain,  and  especially  Chalmers  of  New  Guinea.  As  has 
well  been  said  :  'Chalmers  was  a  man  after  Stevenson's  own  heart 
— a  man  who,  when  the  lives  of  all  in  it  depended  upon  his  nerve 
at  the  critical  moment,  could  steer  with  the  skill  of  the  best  natives 
a  boat  through  the  mighty  Polynesian  surf  ;  a  man  who  had  visited 
nearly  every  part  of  Western  Polynesia,  and  who  numbered  among 
his  friends  the  chiefs  of  many  a  ferocious  New  Guinea  tribe  ;  a 
man,  moreover,  who  in  the  explorer  had  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  his  great  mission,  no  other  than  that  of  his  Master,  to  seek 
and  save  the  lost ;  such  an  one  was  indeed  likely  to  be  grappled  to 
the  |heart  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  as  soon  as  they  had  looked  one 
another  in  the  face.'  'For  Mr.  Chalmers,  Tamate  of  New  Guinea,' 
says  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  the  biographer  of  Stevenson,  'he  felt  a 
kind  of  hero-worship,  a  greater  admiration,  probably,  than  for  any 
man  of  modern  times  except  Charles  Gordon.'     Then  with  the 


lively,  almost  fatherly  interest  wliicii  Stevenson  took  in  the  Samoan 
people,  he  could  hardly  help  appreciating  the  wholesomeness  and 
worth  of  what  the  missionaries  were  doing  for  their  general  im- 
provement." 

Stevenson,  it  is  said,  was  a  helper  of  the  missionaries  as  well  as. 
a  sympathetic  observer.     We  read  : 

"So  true  and  faithful  was  his  friendship  for  them  that  he  could 
give  them  the  benefit  of  criticism,  pointing  out  to  them  their  mis- 
takes as  well  as  cheering  them,  with  his  appreciation  and  approval. 
The  Rev.  E.  W.  Clarke,  giving  personal  recollections  of  Steven- 
son in  The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  April, 
tells  of  a  voyage  of  inspection  that  he  made,  on  which  he  found  at 
almost  every  island  he  touched  a  note  from  Stevenson,  who  had 
been  there  a  short  time  before,  'pointing  out  what  he  considered 
defects  in  our  work  there,  or  matters  that  he  thought  should  be 
inquired  into,  and  sometimes  the  names  of  white  men  living  on 
the  islands  who  he  thought  might  be  usefully  intervi^ewed.'  Thus 
he 'was  a  most  stimulating  and  liberal  influence  '  on  the  mission 
work,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  said. 

"  But  none  the  less  were  the  missionaries  a  stimulus  and  influence 
for  good  upon  him.  No  words  can  tell  it  so  well  as  his  own,  when 
he  wrote  Mr.  Chalmers:  'But  O  Tamate,  if  I  had  met  you  when 
a  boy,  how  different  my  life  would  have  been  ! '  And  when  he 
wrote  Mrs.  Chalmers:  'I  wonder  if  you  know  what  it  means  to  a 
man  like  me — a  clever  man  (no  modesty,  you  observe),  a  man 
fairly  critical,  a  man  of  the  world  (in  most  of  the  ill  senses) — to 
meet  one  who  represents  the  essential,  and  who  is  so  free  from  the 
formal,  from  the  grimace.  My  friend,  Mr.  Clarke,  said,  "  I  wish 
I  could  have  him  for  a  colleague  to  keep  me  up  to  the  mark."  So 
I  :  I  wish  1  had  him  for  a  neighbor  to  keep  me  human.' 

"It  is  Mr.  Clarke  who  tells  of  repeated  instances  when  Steven- 
son, tempted  by  his  'inveterate  Bohemianism'  into  some  breach  of 
the  proprieties,  particularly  in  the  way  of  Sabbath-breaking,  was 
very  soon  deeply  repentant  and  ready  to  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance. His  companionship  with  the  missionaries  did  much  to  keep 
him  not  only  human  but  Christian  ;  to  keep  him  in  the  atmosphere 
with  which  he  breathed  forth  those  prayers  of  his,  so  worthy  the 
place  they  have  taken  in  the  literature  of  Christian  devotion  ;  so 
his  intimacy  with  the  missionaries  was  mutually  helpful." 


SHORTAGE  OF  ENGLISH  CLERGY 

THE  shortage  of  men  in  the  ministry,  recently  noticed  in  these 
pages  as  true  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  in 
America,  is  now  the  subject  of  complaint  in  England.  The  Rev. 
G.  E.  Ffrench,  writing  in  TJie  Nineteenth  Century  (London, 
November),  declares  that  the  increase  in  the  clergy  is  far  from 
being  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  population.  At  the 
Manchester  Church  Congress  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool  stated  that 
there  were  four  hundred  curacies  vacant  in  England  and  Wales. 
The  writer  confines  his  attention  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
adds  that  the  great  Nonconformist  bodies  have  also  difficulty  in 
recruiting  their  ministry.  The  causes  of  this  shortage  which  to  Mr. 
Ffrench  seem  foremost  are  "the  difficulty  felt  by  many  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  ;  and,  second,  the  disin- 
clination of  the  existing  clergy  to  act  as  recruiting  officers."  Of 
the  former  of  these  he  says  : 

"The  candidate  for  orders  is  required  only  to  express  his  assent 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  and  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  and  of  the  ordering  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and 
to  assert  his  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 
therein  set  forth,  is  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  Such  a  general 
declaration  is  not  very  onerous ;  but  every  candidate  for  orders 
hopes  in  course  of  time  to  be  promoted  to  a  charge  of  his  own,  and 
he  knows  that  he  must  then  'read  himself  in  '  by  publicly  reciting 
the  whole  of  the  articles  in  church  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
admission.  Now  the  articles  are  historically  of  very  great  interest 
and  importance,  but  any  one  who  looks  through  them  will  see  how 
remote  the  greater  part  of  them  are  from  the  questions  which  agi- 
tate men's  minds  to-day.  And  when  they  do  come  in  contact  with 
ideas  of  pi-esent  interest  they  too  often  come  into  conflict  with 
them  as  well.     Is  it  not  of  Professor  Jowett  that  the  story  is  told, 
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how  on  one  occasion  some  one  said  to  him,  'Hut  you  can  not  sign 
the  articles  again,'  whereupon  he  replied  :  'Oh  yes,  1  can,  as  often 
as  you  like  I '  Most  of  us  get  very  much  into  this  frame  of  mind, 
finding  it  easy  enough  to  express  :v  ji^eiiera/  asse/t/,  which  is  all  that 
is  required.  Where  we  have  a  difficulty  about  any  particular  article 
a  way  out  can  usually  be  found  by  interpreting  it  either  strictly, 
according  to  the  letter,  or  generally,  according  to  the  spirit." 

The  younger  generation,  he  points  out,  is  being  trained  "to  keep 
an  open  mind  on  all  other  subjects,  and  it  does  not  see  why  it 
should  be  so  closely  tied  down  in  religion."  Help  for  the  difficul- 
ties, he  seems  to  think,  would  come  from  an  al)oIition  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  for  recitation  in  the  congregation,  its  "r'amna- 
tory  clauses  "  being  "entirely  out  of  place  in  public  worship."  He 
recommends  that  the  Church  be  satisfied,  for  purposes  of  worsliip, 
with  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds.  Turning  to  the  charge  that 
existing  clergy  are  disinclined  to  act  as  recruiting  officers,  we  read  : 

"This  disinclination  is  not  universal.  There  are  still  many 
clergy  who  do  their  best  to  induce  suitable  boys  and  youths  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  Church's  service,  but  more  frequently 
1  am  afraid  they  discourage  rather  than  encourage  the  aspirant. 
Certainly  it  is  not  nearly  so  customary  as  it  used  to  be  for  tlie 
priest's  son  to  follow  in  his  father's  steps.  This  fact  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  many  other  openings  which  are  now 
available,  and  partly  by  the  straitened  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent the  fathers  from  paying  for  the  necessary  education.  But 
another  and  most  important  factor  is  the  reluctance  of  fathers  to 
ask  their  sons  to  ernl^ark  on  a  career  in  which  themselves  or  tlieir 
friends  have  been  so  harshly  treated.  Nor  are  they  more  inclined 
to  encourage  other  people's  sons  to  do  so.  Every  one  who  embarks 
on  a  career,  whatever  it  may  be,  hopes  in  the  course  of  some 
reasonable  time  to  achieve  an  independent  position,  and  fathers 
do  not  willingly  enter  their  sons  in  a  profession  where  such  a  pros- 
pect is  remote.  As  things  are  at  present  there  must  be  many  men 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  who  never  attain  inde- 
pendence. Loud  as  are  the  complaints  of  an  insufficient  .supply  of 
men.  the  Church  is  multiplying  assistant  clergy  far  more  rapidly 
than  she  can  provide  them  with  independent  spheres  of  labor." 

In  common  with  the  complaints  so  wide-.spread  in  this  country, 
salaries  are  in  many  cases  wholly  inadequate,  and  the  patron  in 
whose  hands  rests  the  disposition  of  a  "living"  must  consider  the 
private  means  of  the  applicant,  and  thus  is  often  unable  to  appoint 
the  most  desirable  man.  Out  of  the  small  salaries  which  the  clergy 
in  general  receive  must  come  payment  of  old  established  "rates" 
of  which  nothing  is  known  in  this  country. 


BOSTON'S   DENOMINATIONAL    STORY 

REI.Ki  l(  )IS  conditions  in  Boston  show  a  kind  of  grayness, 
accorc.ing  to  a  survey  of  the  four  leading  ortliodox  I'rotes- 
tant  denominations — Congregational,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Episcopalian.  The  older  churches  cling  to  their  old  rites  and  tra- 
ditions and  fight  an  apparently  losing  battle.  There  is  little  co- 
operative effort,  particularly  in  mission  work,  as  the  Rev.  Clifton 
D.  Cray  shows  in  T/ie  .SA7//r/</;v/ (Baptist,  Boston,  November  14). 
This  spirit  is  communicated  to  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns, 
twenty-nine  of  them  in  all,  each,  .so  the  writer  declares,  having 
"its  own  local  civic  consciousness,  which  militates  against  the 
fet'ling  of  unity  and  common  interest."  Beginning  with  tlie  Con- 
gregationalists  we  are  told  that  they  are  in  this  city  "barely 
holding  tlicir  own."     Further  : 

"  Fourteen  of  their  strongest  city  churches  in  \Si)-  reported  a 
membership  of  7,i3.j.  East  year  their  membership  was  6,9i>i. 
Their  old  families  are  fast  leaving  for  the  more  congenial  suburbs, 
and  they  complain  of  the  loss  of  many  young  men  and  women  of 
their  leading  families,  not  only  to  other  churches,  but  to  the  world, 
and  in  somedtgree  to  Christian  Science.  With  the  aid  of  the  Old- 
South  fund,  together  with  the  visitation  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
City  Missionary  .Society,  they  are  enabled  to  concentrate  forces  at 
needed  points.  The  chief  strength  of  Congregationalism,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  distinctly  suburban  churches,  where  a  constituency 
of  the  better-to-do  middle  class  obtains.     On  the  whole,  they  are 


not  so  successful  at  reaching  the  great  masses  of  working  people, 
as  some  other  denominations  have  been." 

The  writer  remarks  rather  dubiously  that  "the  story  of  the 
Methodists  can  be  easily  told,"  and  proceeds  in  this  manner : 

"They  have  about  thirty  churches  within  the  city  limits,  most  of 
which  are  small,  only  two  of  which  are  over  500  in  membership, 
and  five  others  over  300.  The  presence  of  Boston  University, 
which  has  had  an  honorable  career  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  centur)-, 
adds  indeed  much  to  their  position,  but  for  the  most  part  the  life 
of  the  city  moves  on  quite  unconscious  of  their  existence.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  this  denomination  admitted  to  me  the  other  day  that 
the  five  leading  churches  in  the  city  were  in  a  moribund  condition. 
In  his  opinion  what  Boston  Methodists  needed  most  was  a  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesse  Lee.  The  New  England  atmosphere  has  without 
doubt  affected  Methodism.  Its  blood  and  fire  have  disappeared. 
Becoming  conscious  of  its  offenses  against  culture,  in  its  endeavor 
to  become  acclimated  to  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  life  of 
Boston  it  has  lost  the  very  thing  which  constituted  its  strength, 
and  has  become  colorless,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other." 

The  Baptists,  the  writer's  own  denomination,  have  neither  lost 
nor  gained  numerically.  "In  1898  the  thirty-two  churches  in  the 
city  reported  14,529  members,  while  last  year  thirty-four  churches 
reported  14,849.  There  is  mourning  for  "the  loss  of  a  generation 
of  able  and  wealthy  laymen,  whose  places  for  the  most  part  remain 
unfilled  by  the  rising  generation."  Some  churches  have  strength- 
ened at  the  expense  of  others  through  the  removals  of  parishioners. 
There  are  some  interesting  details  like  the  following  : 

"The  church  that  one  year  under  Dr.  Gordon  gave  over  S20.000 
for  foreign  missions,  gave  last  year  $150.77.  In  Koxbury,  Kuggles 
Street,  as  of  old,  carries  on  its  work  through  the  aid  of  the  Ford 
money  administered  by  the  Social  Union.  Not  so  far  away,  at 
the  present  terminal  of  the  elevated  railway,  is  Dudley  Street. 
While  it  feels  the  loss  of  many  of  its  old  families,  it  is  still  a  strong 
organization,  and  is  one  of  the  few  churches  that  are  crowded. 
Some  day  these  two  churches  may  unite  forces. 

"Tremont  Temple  furnishes  a  magnificent  center  of  interest. 
As  a  preaching  center,  it  is  unrivaled.  It  enjoys  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  in  the  matter 
of  its  congregation,  and  divides  the  proceeds  with  them,  tho  the 
latter  gets  a  dime  from  each  contributor,  while  the  Temple  has  to 
content  itself  with  a  good  deal  less.  All  the  same,  it  ministers  to 
a  class  of  people  that  might  otherwise  go  unchurched.  The  build- 
ing itself  is  a  denominational  asset,  and  with  the  Ford  Building 
adds  to  the  solidity  of  our  Baptist  forces.  The  Ford  Building,  the 
home  of  the  .Social  I'nion,  is  the  center  of  our  gastronomic  life. 
We  are  strong  on  this  point,  for  in  addition  to  the  .Social  Union, 
the  women,  the  young  men,  and  the  .Sunday-school  superintendents 
have  flourishing  organizations,  each  of  them  having  a  monthly 
banquet.  A  cynic  might  falsely  imagine  that  we  were  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  appeal  propter  stoviachuni,  for  the  ministers' 
conference  is  broken  up  by  several  clubs  that  lunch  together  every 
month  and  the  City  Mission  Society  partakes  of  a  modest  repast 
at  each  meeting." 

Most  cheerful  of  all  is  the  account  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  "which  has  not  only  held  its  own,  but  has  made  substantial 
progress  during  the  past  ten  years."     We  read  : 

"  I  have  before  me  the  statistics  for  nineteen  of  its  parishes.  In 
1.S9S  the  total  number  of  communicants  in  these  nineteen  parishes 
was  7,610.  This  year  they  number  10.051,  showing  an  increase  of 
over  32  per  cent.  Hardly  any  of  these  parishes  can  be  called 
suburban,  being  all  strictly  within  the  city  limits.  In  the  suburbs, 
however,  their  growth  has  been  as  great,  if  not  greater.  A  few 
\ears  ago  the  city  of  Newton  had  only  two  churches.  To-day 
tliere  are  eight.  Archdeacon  Babcock  tells  me  that  the  planting 
of  these  suburban  churches  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  themselves  rather  than  to  the  initiative  of 
the  clergy.  We  are  ai)t  to  think  that  the  growth  of  Epi.scopalianism 
is  i\\\<t  to  its  compact  and  well-correlated  form  of  church  govern- 
ment and  some  Bap.isis  long  after  a  bishoj),  save  for  the  name. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  laymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
jiossess  a  strong  denominational  consciousness,  and  it  is  they  who 
are  pushing  the  clergy,  not  vice  versa,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
some  denominations." 
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MR.  CHASE'S   MODELS 

■\  A  ^II.LIAM  .M.  CHASK,  the  painter,  lias  just  revealed  the 
^  ^  fact  that  the  model  for  his  famous  picture  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  was  the  original  of  the  famous  "Gib- 
son Girl."  The  model  is  of  great  consequence,  writes  the  artist 
in  The  Pe////ea/or  (December).  "  It  is  the  personality  that  inspires 
and  which  you  depict  upon  the  canvas.  .  .  .  To  make  a  vivid  per- 
sonality glow,  speak,  //xr  upon  the  canvas — that  is  an  artist's  tri- 
umph." The  great  Knglish  portrait-painters,  he  explains,  "make 
pictures  as  well  as  portraits ;  hence  their  work  will  live  and  be 
lauded  in  every  age  and  generation.  They  are  faithful  to  the  ob- 
jective sense,  but  the  subjective — the  greater  sense — is  subtly  in- 
terwoven and  predominates.  These  are  the  paintings  that  live." 
Mr.  Chase  tells  us  that  his  best  models  were  found  by  a  trusted  negro 
servant,  Daniel,  who  "  became  quite  adept  at  judging  them  and  was 
something  of  an  art  connoisseur  as  well."     Mr.  Chase  writes  : 

"One  morning,  while  I  was  at  work  upon  some  pastels  of  the 
nude — which  Daniel,  by  the  way,  called  'nakedtives  ' — the  ingen- 
ious negro  came  tiptoeing  in.  his  eyes  bulging  with  excitement  and 
his  hands  making  mysterious  signs.     'She's  here  !  '  he  whispered. 

"•Who  ."  1  asked.' 

"'A  model.' he  said,  solemnly,  'what  /s  a  model!'  And  he 
motioned  me  to  the  waiting-room. 

"  Daniel  was  right.  She  7t.'as  a  model — and  more.  As  she  arose 
gracefully  and  stood  smiling  before  me  I  knew  at  once  that  fortune 
had  sent  me  the  very  subject  I  had  long  hoped  to  find — a  perfect 
type  of  American  womanhood. 


C'oarUsy  of  "The  Delineator 


From  a   painting 
The  model  for  this  picture  was  the  original  of  the  famous  "  Gibson  Girl." 


in  the    Philadelphia    Academy  of   Fine   Arts,  by 
William  M.  Chase. 


"Shewasdrest  in  a  plain  black  gown,  just  as  I  should  have 
wished.  But  just  a  touch  was  lacking.  A  white  crepe  shawl  was 
hanging  near,  and  I  took  it  quickly  and  draped  it  about  her 
shoulders.     That  was  sufficient.     The  picture  v\  as  complete  ! 

"A  word  about  the  model.  She  was  Mrs.  Clark,  the  original 
Gibson  girl.  I  mention  this  point  particularly  because  there  liave 
been  so   many  claimants  of    this  identity.     Mrs.   Clark   was  the 


"A  clear-cut.  classic  face  with  splendid  profile — a  stedfast  ex- 
pression of  sweetness,  loveliness,  womariliness — and,  above  all 
else,  dignity  and  simplicity,  these  two  greatest  elements  of  success- 
ful portraiture. 


WILLIAM    M.   CHA.se, 

From  a  portrait  painted  by  himself. 
Mr.  Chase,  at  the  request  of  the  Italian  (Jovernnient.  presented 
this  portrait  to  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence,  where  it  hangs  with  por- 
traits of  J.  S.  Sargent  and  G.  P.  A.  Healey,  two  other  Americans  so 
honored. 

model  who  made  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  the  creator  of  the  (libson 
girl,  known  all  over  the  world.  I  wish  also  to  speak  of  the  very 
high  regard  in  which  Mrs.  Clark  was  held  by  Gibson,  Beckwith, 
myself,  and  the  other  artists  for  whom  she  posed. 

"I  did  the  painting  neither  on  commission  nor  for  exhibition, 
but  for  the  love  of  the  work  purely.  And  a  very  pleasant  task  it 
was,  made  doubly  so  by  my  subject's  congenial  and  keen  appreci- 
ation of  art.  This  painting  should  have  been — indeed  could  h7\\& 
been — done  only  by  an  American  artist,  and  I  am  very  proud  of 
having  had  the  opportunity.  This  painting,  called  'Mrs.  C.,'  is 
hung  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts." 

Another  model  of  a  different  sort  was  one  Mr.  Chase  found 
offered  for  sale  in  front  of  a  fishmonger's  in  Hammersmith.  It 
was  a  "magnificent  cod,"  and  the  painter  tried  to  rent  it  for  studio 
purposes.  But  the  dealer  at  first  said  :  "  Ow,  now,  sir.  Hi  never  rents 
my  fish."  He  was,  however,  brought  to  terms,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  the  resulting  picture  that  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
take  a  shilling  for  the  use  of  the  model.  The  painting  now  hangs 
in  the  Corcoran  Art  (Gallery,  and  the  fishmonger  evinced  no  surprize 
when  told  what  the  painting  had  brought  in  the  market.  Another 
work  painted  at  a  sitting  resulted  from  the  following  inspiration  : 

"One  morning  a  young  lady  came  into  iny  Tenth-.Street  studio, 
just  as  I  was  leaving  for  an  art  class  in  Brooklyn.  She  came  as  a 
pupil,  but  the  moment  she  appeared  before  me  I  saw  her  only  as 
a  splendid  model.  Half  way  to  the  elevated  station  I  stopt,  has- 
tened back,  and  overtook  her.  She  consented  to  sit  for  me  ;  and 
I  painted  that  day,  without  an  interruption,  till  late  in  the  evening. 
The  result  is  the  'Lady  in  Black,'  now  hung  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum." 
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UNPATRIOTIC  GERMAN  AUTHORS 

GERMAN  authors  have  lately  had  a  lesson  in  patriotism  read 
to  them  by  a  German  correspondent  from  New  York.  The 
authors,  it  appears,  have  felt  themselves  defrauded  by  the  reprint- 
ing of  their  wares  in  German-American  papers.  Under  the  copy- 
right law  no  compensation  is  legally  due  them,  tho  some  Ameri- 
can publishers  have  paid  what  they  could.  Herr  von  Skal,  writing 
from  New  York  to  the  Berlin  Zul'ttii//,  reminds  the  protesting 
writers  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  justify  these  seemingly  iniqui- 
tous depredations.  If  the  (ierman  writers  are  insistent  on  com- 
pensation they  are  let  alone  by  the  papers  and  forgotten  by  the 
expatriates.     If  they  permit  the  practise,  some  sales  of  their  pub- 


BROOKLYN'S    NEW  ACADEMY   OF  MUSIC, 

Wliere  three  million  [leople  will  annually  be  attracted  for  entertain- 
ment and  instruction. 

lished  works  are  bound  to  follow,  but  especially  by  this  means  the 
rapidly  Americanizing  (ierman  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  literary 
life  of  the  Fatherland.     Herr  von  Skal  writes  : 

"The  fact  is  tliat  in  tlie  I'nited  States  to-day  hardly  a  single 
German  newspaper  e.xists  that  can  afford  to  pay  for  everything  it 
takes  from  periodicals  printed  in  Germany.  The  days  are  gone 
by  when  (German  newspapers  in  America  made  a  lot  of  money; 
now  most  of  them  only  manage  to  keep  their  feet  with  difficulty, 
and  those  earning  profits  worth  mentioning  could  be  counted  up 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  This  does  not  derive  so  much  from 
the  decline  of  (iermanism,  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the  jniblic 
here  is  much  more  exacting  than  it  used  to  be,  asking  for  a  greatly 
improved  standard,  and  also  that  many  (Jerman  immigrants  know 
Knglish  sufficiently  well,  even  when  they  first  arrive,  to  read  tlie 
American  papers." 

Besides  this,  we  are  told,  some  newsjjapers  here,  which  were  in 
tlie  habit  of  paying  voluntarily  what  they  could  afford,  became 
irritated  by  the  constant  nagging  of  trans-Atlantic  scribes  who  in- 
discriminately heaped  abuse  on  the  whole  German-American  i)ress 
for  not  rendering  them  the  e.xact  compensation  they  thought  due. 
Furthermore,  the  law  allows  gratuitous  reprinting,  for,  by  the 
present  copyright  treaty  between  (iermany  and  the  United  States, 
the  ])rivilege  of  republication  or  translation  of  any  Clerman  text- 
matttr  here  can  only  be  reserved  for  a  period  of  twelve  montlis 
after  the  date  of  original  publication  in  Germany.  Why,  therefore, 
make  philanthropic  gifts  of  cash  for  something  which  the  law 
places  at  your  disposal  entirely  gratis  .'     And  another  question  is: 


"Would  it  not  be  better  for  a  (ierman  author  to  remain  unpaid 
than  unreprinted  .'  Publication  in  America — even  tho  without 
authority — at  least  denotes  recognition,  which,  besides  being  agree- 
able, has  a  practical  value.  The  author's  name  becomes  known 
to  a  wider  circle  of  individuals,  and  the  demand  for  his  works  in- 
creases. From  long  journalistic  e.xperience  I  know  that  the  serial 
publication  of  a  novel  arouses  the  wish  in  a  great  many  readers  to 
possess  that  novel  in  book  form.  ...  As  the  result  of  a  New 
York  paper's  serial  rei.ssuance  of  'Jorn  I' hi,'  a  considerable  de- 
mand developed  for  the  books  of  Gustav  Frenssen.  .  .  .  Without 
such  republication  most  German-Americans  will  be  ignorant  of 
what  the  new  literary  and  artistic  generation  over  there  I  s  been 
producing,  and  will  hear  nothing  of  new  books  and  new  authors. 
A  German  author  who  insists  that  none  of  his  works  shall  be  re- 
l)rinted  in  America  without  the  right  remuneration  to  him  erects  a 
wall  between  the  Empire  and  the  Germans  here  which  makes  their 
Americanization  the  more  sure." — Translation  made  for  Tin-: 
LiTERARV  Digest. 


THE  WIDENING  SPHERE  OF  OPERA 

f  \PEI\A  madness  isreported  to  have  seized  upon  Philadelphia, 
^-^  while  Manhattan's  neighboring  borough,  Brooklyn,  has  the 
mania  only  in  a  less  acute  form.  Mr.  Hammerstein  opened  his 
new  house  in  the  Quaker  City  on  November  17,  presenting  Maria 
Labia  in  "Carmen."  Brooklyn  had  the  formal  opening  of  the 
operatic  wing  of  its  new  Academy  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth. 
At  both  occasions  full-capacity  houses  assisted.  Indeed,  dis- 
patches from  Philadelphia  the  day  preceding  the  opening  repre- 
sented Mr.  Hammerstein's  house  besieged  by  a  throng  for  which 
there  were  no  seats  left.  This  was  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Academy  of  Music,  the  older  house,  where  the  forces  from  the 
Metropolitan  make  weekly  visitm,  were  advertising  Caruso  in 
Puccini's  "La  Bohfeme."  In  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read, 
from  the  Philadelphia  dispatch,  some  facts  concerning  the  new 
opera-house  and  hear  of  some  problems  that  its  career  will  bring 
before  the  people.     Thus  : 

"For  the  forty-two  hundred  seats  in  the  Hammerstein  house 
there  have  been  nearly  twenty  thousand  applications,  while  every 
seat  in  the  Academy  was  sold  several  days  ago  and  the  demand 
has  continued  unabated. 

"The  new  Hammerstein  house,  which  is  the  first  permanent  in- 
stitution in  this  city  to  be  devoted  e.xclusively  to  the  production  of 
grand  opera,  has  a  frontage  of  240  feet  each  in  Broad  and  Carlisle 
streets  and  160  feet  in  Poplar  Street.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
building,  the  exterior  of  which  is  in  the  modern  French  Renais- 
sance style,  is  in  Poplar  Street. 

"The  first  floor  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  parquet  and  the 
parquet  circle.  There  are  no  posts  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the 
stage.  Besides  the  eight  proscenium  boxes  on  each  Hoor,  sus- 
j)ended  from  the  first  balcony  is  the  grand  tier  containing  twenty- 
eight  boxes,  each  seating  eight  persons.  Each  of  the  boxes  in 
the  grand  tier  has  been  subscribed  for,  the  grand  total  of  the  sub- 
scriptions for  Mr.  Hammerstein's  first  season  amounting  to  more 
than  $250,000.  The  seating  capacity  of  the  new  house,  of  which 
William  H.  McElfatrick,  of  New  York,  is  the  architect,  is  4,200. 

"For  his  new  establishment  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  a  musical 
director  and  maintains  an  entirely  distinct  chorus  and  ballet  organi- 
zation. He  intends  to  give  the  Phihldelphians  performances  in 
every  way  on  a  plane  even  with  that  at  the  Manhattan.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  Philadelphians  will  have  an  opportunty  to  see  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  elaborate  presentation  of  'Samson  et  Dalila,'  and 
on  Saturday  next  Mme.  Tetrazzini  will  make  her  dt^but  in  the  new 
house. 

"The  Presl)yterian  ministers  of  the  city  at  their  weekly  meeting 
to-day  joined  the  crusade  started  by  their  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
nations to  protest  against  Oscar  Hammerstein  presenting  'Salome  ' 
at  his  new  oj)era-house  this  season.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
terming  the  opera  'a  realistic  portrayal  of  the  immoral  motives  that 
resulted  in  the  bloody  tragedy  of  John  the  Baptist,'  and  'incon- 
sistent with  that  sacred  reverence  which  all  Christians  cherish  for 
that  godly  man." 

"Several  of  the  leading  clergymen  of  the  denomination  spoke  in 
support  of  the  resolutions,  terming  the  text  of  the  opera  sacri- 
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legions.     'Wilde  may  have  been  a  genius,"  said  one  of  tliem,  'but 
he  was  a  satanic  one."  " 

The  Brooklyn  situation  is  set  fortii  in  tiie  New  York  Ki'dtim; 
Post  as  well  as  other  papers  of  Manlnittan  that  were  invited  to 
send  representatives.  The  new  Academy  for  entertainment  and 
instruction,  it  is  said,  will  annually  attract  three  million  persons. 
There  is  an  opera  auditorium  seating  2,^00,  a  conceri-hall  seating 
1,400,  a  bairquet-hall  for  600  diners,  and  five  lecture-halls,  one 
holding  4C0  listeners,  the  others  ico  each.  "These  halls  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  comfortable  for  audiences.  The  lighting 
appliances  are  up  to  date,  danger  from  fire  is  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  a  good  ventilating  apparatus  secures  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air."     The  Evening  I^ost  continues  : 

** While  Manhattan  has  been  brought  by  the  subway  express 
trains  much  nearer  to  the  Brooklynites  than  it  used  to  be,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  want  opera  still  nearer  home.  In  the  old 
Academy  the  conditions  were  such  that  even  at  $5  a  seat  the  ex- 
penses of  a  complete  company  could  not  be  covered,  wherefore 
the  orchestra  and  chorus  used  to  be  reduced  and  the  less  expensive 
singers  engaged.  All  that  is  now  changed.  Fourteen  operas  are 
to  be  sung  at  the  new  Academy  (which  is  located  on  Lafayette 
Avenue,  near  Fulton  Street),  with  the  same  casts  and  forces  as  at 
the  Metropolitan.  For  these  the  enthusiastic  Brooklynites  sub- 
scribed $75,000  at  once,  the  premiums  paid  ^for  choice  of  seats 
amounting  to  $36,000. 

"So  enthusiastic,  indeed,  were  the  Brooklynites  over  their  new 
operatic  opportunities  that  they  forgot  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and 
while  inviting  the  Manhattan  critics  to  the  opening  night  did  not 
reserve  good  seats  for  them.  However,  even  where  these  import- 
ant personages  were  placed  (under  boxes  and  galleries)  tiiey  found 
the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  new  auditorium  (on  which  tiiey  were 
expected  to  pass  judgment)  sufficiently  good  to  justify  the  guess 
that  in  ^ore  favored  spots  they  must  be  very  good. 

"The  opera  was  Gounod's  good  old  'Faust,' the  melodies  of 
which  never  stale.  Before  it  began,  the  orcliestra,  under  the  new 
conductor,  Francesco  Spetrino,  played  Weber's  Jubel  overture, 
whereupon  the  curtain  was  raised,  revealing  Miss  Cieraldine  Far- 
rar,  in  a  long  white  garb,  representing  Liberty,  with  the  national 
flag  as  a  background.  She  sang  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner,' 
while  the  audience  stood,  and  then  the  performance  proceeded. 

"  It  was  meet  that  this  fascinating  American  prima  donna,  world- 
famed  tho  still  a  girl,  should  open  the  new  opera-house  ;  and  the 
opera  chosen  served  to  show  why  she  has  in  so  short  a  career 
become  world  famed." 


KIPLINGESE  PHILOLOGICALLY 
CONSIDERED 

"\  1  niKN  one  people  attempts  to  interpret  tiic  idiom  and  shing 
*  *^  of  another  there  seems  a  pitfall  dug  for  some  one.  ACier- 
man  or  Swedish  piiiiologist  from  Upsala  with  the  name  of  Fredrik 
Schmidt,  has  lately  written  "a  study  in  English  school-life  and 
schoolboy  slang,  as  represented  in  Kipling's 'Stalky  and  Co.' "  ; 
and  his  results  are  certainly  astonishing.  Tiiey  leave  one  wonder- 
ing if  an  ancient  (7reek  or  Roman,  reading  the  philological  notes 
which   have   aimed  to  open   the  windows  for   us   to   the  life   of 
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Where  he  has  established  a  second  battle-field  for  his  opera  warfare. 

ancient  days,  would  be  seized  with  inextinguishable  laughter.  The 
German  philologist  pursues  with  "impenetrable  seriousness"  the 
subtleties  of  English  schoolboy  humor  through  thirty-five  closely 
printed  pages  of  the  EngUscIie  Stiidien.  He  begins,  says  a  writer 
in  The  Academy  (London),  whose  summary  we  quote,  "with  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  contents,  and  after  a  short  introduction  plunges 
into  the  'phonology,'  the  'inflections,'  and  the  'word-formations' 
of  Kiplingese."     Further : 

"  He  treats  of  apheresis,  syncope,  elision,  and  apocope,  and 
adds  that 'the  first  and  last  phenomena  are  of  special  interest.' 
The  first  merely  consists  in  writing 'member '  for 'remember,' or 
'brolly'  for  'umbrella' ;  the  last  in  such  abbreviations  as  'impots.,' 
'pub.,'  'chap.,'  'exam.,'  and  Mr.  Schmidt  interprets  the  phrase 
'you  can't  .  .  .  haul  up  seniors  and  jaw  'em  on  spec'  by  adding, 
'on  speculat ion  =  to  some  purpose,  effect.'  I  suppose  he  would  be 
gratified  to  hear  that  his  article  seems  to  have  been  written  on 
spec." 

One  chapter  deals  with  vocabulary  and  style,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  "Mr.  Schmidt  surpasses  himself  in  his  treatment  of  trans- 
ferred appellations  of  human  beings."     Some  specimens  follow  : 

"Terms  of  human  beings  which  have  developed  a  generalized 
sense  from  a  primary  personal  one. 

"Dutchman  denotes  at  first  nationality  and  then  means  'a  con- 
temptible, stupid  person,'  a  sense  due  to  the  rivalry  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch— ^.^.,  in  the  seventeenth  century  {cf. 
Reinius,  p.  162).  Thus 'I'm  a  Dutchman' =  'a  worthless  fellow,' 
is  a  usual  way  of  emphasizing  an  assertion.  To  increase  the  effect 
of  humor  Beetle  says  :  'If  he  don't  think  the  house  is  putrid  with 
it  (money-lending),  I'm  several  Dutchmen,  that's  all  '  (in). 

"A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  expression:  'If  King  can 
make  anything  out  of  this,  I'm  a  blue-eyed  squatteroo'  (231). 

"  The  name  of  an  author  becomes  the  name  of  the  book  written 
by  him.  Thus:  'You'd  better  carry  my  Jorrocks  '  (5).  Jorrock 
was  a  great  zoological  scholar. 

"The  whole  article  would  bear  quotation  ;  it  is  full  of  this  kind 
of  portentous  humor  staggering  under  the  guise  of  gravity.  Could 
anything  be  richer  than  this  :  'An  abstract  substantive  becomes  a 
concrete  .substantive  with  an  appellative  sense.  Corridor-caution 
=  one  who  excites  alarm  or  astonishment  in  the  corridor '  ?     The 
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value  of  these  philological  notes  to  German  scholars  must  be  im- 
mense.    If  only  Mr.  Kipling  had  foreseen  Mr.  Schmidt! 

"The  next  section  is  concerned  with  school-work  and  organiza- 
tion, discipline,  dress,  pastimes,  sport,  and  games.  Notes  on  ex- 
aminations and  discipline  include  a  reference  to  Mr.  Clutton  Hrock's 
*Kton  at  the  Present  Day  '  for  the  procedure  at  a  'tlogging  ' :  and 
the  philologist  declares  that  V'^^'-is  a  word  for  wide  trousers,  and 
is  then  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  "drop  stealtiiily  in  one's  trousers," 
"steal,"  "take."'  Among  pastimes,  sport,  and  games,  'besides  the 
usual  "spree,"  "frolic,"'  there  are  lark,  bend,  jamboree,  gloat, 
football,  cricket,  golf  (a  cleek  is  'a  club  bent  at  right  angles  in 
order  to  hit  the  golf-ball  '),  fives,  and  marbles.  The  terms  for 
'inebriated,'  'be  afraid,'  and  'run  away  '  receive  a  section  to  them- 
selves, followed  by  'terms  expressing  various  feelings  and  acts  of 
enmity  and  friendship,'  which  cover  such  phrases  and  words  as 
•get  beans,'  'had  him  on  toast,'  'jaw,'  'hector,'  'jape,'  'chivy,' 
'scrag  ' ;  but  Mr.  Schmidt  can  find  only  one  phrase  of  friendship, 
'to  freeze  on  to.' 

"  Some  difficulty  was  encountered  over  the  word  'frabjous  ' ;  the 
commentator,  not  finding  it  in  any  dictionary,  suggested  that  it 
'may  be  a  comical  corruption  of  fabulous,'  but  added  in  a  footnote, 
'As  I  have  been  told  later  on,  the  worA  frabjous  is  to  be  found  in 
some  book  written  by  Lewis  Carroll.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Schmidt  may  soon  turn  his  attention  to  the  philological  curiosities 
of  '  'Twas  brillig.' 

"A  hobbledehoy  is  'a  youth  approaching  manhood  '  ;  a  piffler  is 
'a  man  with  a  moral  end  in  view,  but  nothing  to  back  it,  but  a 
habit  of  talking  sentimental  rubbish  '  (see  'Cent.  Diet.'),  ex., 
'Don't  jaw,  you  fat  piffler.'  And  Mr.  Schmidt  perpetuates  the 
interpretation  of  'damn'  as  the 'Indian  dam,  an  ancient  copper 
coin.'  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  tracing  much  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
phraseology  to  a  Biblical  source,  and  gives  many  references  to  the 
Scriptures  for  quotations  and  parallels;  the  phrase,  'they've  no 
hem  to  their  garments  '  is  explained  from  Matt.  ix.  20. 

"  Mr.  Schmidt  has  detected  a  'foreign  influence  '  in  much  of  the 
schoolboy  talk,  such  as  in  the  use  of  'cave.'  'twiggez-vous  ' ;  and 
he  notes  that  a  French  influence  can  be  'traced  '  in  such  phrases  as 
'I'm  not  smokin'  aujourd'-hui,  parce  que  je  jolly  well  pcnse  that 
we'll  be  suivi.'  The  article  ends  with  'Americanisms,'  and  a  very 
elaborate  index  to  all  tlie  words  interpreted  and  annotated." 

The  writer  in  T/ic  .  \iatie»iy  adds  this  word  for  English  authors  : 

"The  thought  that  far  away  in  Upsala  they  read  'Stalky  &  Co." 
with  a  dictitmary,  and  talk  Kiplingese  perhaps  on  wild  IJacchic 
evenings,  repeating  with  fervor  and  complete  understanding  the 
subtle  extravagances  of  Stalky,  Beetle,  and  J/"  T'w/X'— this  thought 
must  surely  comfort  our  struggling  authors.  However  outrageous 
your  language — solecistic,  fatuous,  or  merely  nonsensical — you 
will  be  understood  and  appreciated  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  Upsala." 


MISCHIEF  OF  THE  DIVORCE  OF  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS 

"  I  ^  1 1,\T  ordinary  economic  laws  governing  sujjply  and  demand 
-^  fail  to  work  in  the  case  of  picture-making  puzzles  a  writer 
in  the  Lonrlon  Times.  He  notes  that  as  the  demand  falls  off  in 
the  field  of  i)ainting  the  supply  increases,  while  the  increase  in  the 
demand  for  handicraft  brings  no  adequate  increase  of  supply. 
I'ainters  are  coming  to  the  conclusion,  he  thinks,  that  the  world  is 
making  up  its  mind  to  do  withfuit  art,  but  they  keep  on  painting 
because  they  are  disinterested  men  "who  do  their  best  against 
every  kind  of  discouragement  from  sheer  love  of  their  art."  On 
the  other  hand,  this  writer  observes,  "there  is  far  more  talk  about 
art  than  there  used  to  be,  and  a  far  greater  sense  of  its  importance 
to  the  life  of  man.  Al.so,  in  spite  of  many  absurdities,  our  rooms 
are  certainly  less  ugly  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago."  Furni- 
ture, wall-papers,  carpets,  and  ornaments  are  all  better.  It  is 
along  the  lines  of  handicraftmanship  that  the  demand  for  better 
art  is  felt,  but  with  little  or  no  response  from  those  to  whom  the 
artistic  life  appeals.     Says  this  editorial  writer: 

"  It  is  a  strange  state  of  tilings.     There  are  multitudes  of  paint- 
ers, oftiii  skilliii  workmen,  producing  a  kind  of  att  wliicli  the  pub- 


lic does  not  want.  And  there  is  the  public  wanting  a  kind  of  art 
which  the  painters  do  not  produce.  There  is  no  obvious  or  easy 
remedy,  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  art  of  painting,  as  at  pre.sent 
practised,  is  too  difficult  for  many  painters  who  practise  it,  and 
that  their  talents  would  be  better  and  more  profitably  employed  in 
some  easier  and  more  useful  art.  It  is  the  modern  divorce  between 
the  arts  and  crafts  that  has  done  the  mischief.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Florence  the  man  who  is  now  a  minor  painter  struggling 
with  a  task  beyond  his  powers  would  have  been  a  craftsman  doing 
good  work  within  his  powers.  Then  there  was  a  kind  of  process 
of  natural  selection  among  artists,  and  only  the  best  became  paint- 
ers. Now  the  selection  is  mainly  social,  and  therefore  altogether 
artificial.  Things  are  better  than  they  were  ;  and  a  good  many 
men,  who  would  have  been  minor  painters  fifty  years  ago,  are  now 
good  craftsmen.  But  still,  when  we  hear  that  a  youth  intends  to 
be  an  artist,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  means  a  painter;  and 
still  the  great  ma.ss  of  painters  would  be  better  employed  in  some- 
thing less  difficult  and  more  useful  than  picture-making.  Unfor- 
tunately the  demand  for  beautiful  things  of  all  kinds  is  still 
capricious,  and  incessantly  threatened  by  commercial  competition. 
But  still  it  exists  and  is  growing;  and  we  may  hope  that  it  will 
gradually  increase  the  supply  of  craftsmen  and  lessen  the  supply 
of  painters,  until  we  get  back  to  a  process  of  natural  selection." 

One  of  the  reasons  here  alleged  for  the  diminished  interest  in 
pictures  is  that  "most  pictures  painted  nowadays  are  but  a  poor 
and  expensive  kind  of  c'.ecoration,  whatever  other  merits  they  may 
have."  For  a  long  time,  it  is  urged,  "both  the  public  and  many 
artists  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  pictures  as  decora- 
tion at  all,"  proof  of  this,  to  the  writer's  mind,  being  found  in  the 
quality  of  most  picture-frames.     He  writes  : 

"  If  we  thought  of  pictures  as  ornaments  to  a  wall,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  endure  the  frames  of  most  of  them  for  a  moment ;  and, 
if  painters  thought  of  them,  and  proposed  to  sell  them,  as  orna- 
ments, they  would  never  frame  them  as  they  usually  do.  ^'histler 
used  to  design  his  frames  with  some  care,  and  decent  frames  are 
now  commoner  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  But  most  frames 
are  still  as  tawdry  and  ugly  as  the  gilt  Paris  clocks  that  one  finds 
in  hotel  bedrooms 

"No  doubt,  half-unconsciously,  we  have  come  to  dislike  oil 
paintings  and  to  disregard  them  as  decoration,  because  of  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  frames  which  we  associate  with  them.  But  this  ugliness 
is  only  a  symptom  of  the  painter's  indifference  to  decorative  quali- 
ties in  his  work.  There  are  many  reasons  for  that  indifference, 
the  chief  of  them  being,  probably,  that  the  public  has  learned  to  ex- 
pect an  amount  of  illusion  in  every  picture  which  only  the  great- 
est inasters  can  combine  with  decorative  beauty.  In  f.ict.  the  art  v^f 
painting  has  grown  too  difficult  to  be  an  art,  e.xcept  wlien  practised 
Ijy  a  great  artist  ;  and  lesser  painters  lose  all  delight  and  purpose 
in  the  mere  struggle  to  represent  facts.  Thus  their  pictures  lack 
the  unambitious  beauty  which  we  find  in  many  works  of  the  lesser 
Italian  Primitives,  who  painted  according  to  a  settled  decorative 
convention  which  did  not  include  much  illusion  of  reality.  These 
Primitives,  tho  they  were  not  great,  had  a  reason  for  their  exist- 
ence. The  modern  minor  painter  has  no  reason,  since  he  can  only 
paint  for  us  things  that  we  can  see  better  by  looking  out  of  win- 
dow ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  as  a  rule,  we  should  prefer  to 
look  out  of  window. 

".Since  most  pictures  now  have  no  chance  of  selling  unless  they 
are  shown  at  exhibitions,  painters  have  got  into  the  habit  of  paint- 
ing for  exhibition,  that  is  to  say,  for  conditions  purely  temporary 
and  artificial  ;  and  the  public  have  got  into  the  habit  of  regarding 
pictures  as  only  furniture  for  exhibitions.  They  go  to  see  them 
for  a  momentary  sensation,  not  with  any  idea  of  buying  ;  and  that 
picture  has  the  greatest  success  which  makes  the  loudest  bid  for 
the  attention  of  distracted  crowds." 

Mr.  (lutzon  Borglum  predicts  (in  the  December  Craflstnaii)  that 
the  art-school  of  to-day  will  pass  and  be  replaced  by  the  school  of 
crafts.     He  sees  such  a  rosy  view  as  this  of  the  result : 

"  Instead  of  <;9<)  art  students  in  every  1,000  eventually  finding  an 
asvlum  in  some 'uncongenial"  atmosphere,  at  a  bread-and-butter 
wage,  disapi)ointed  men  with  a  ha/.y  chain  of  ideals,  they  would  be 
master  craftsmen— i^utting  life  and  beauty  into  our  liberal  arts; 
invaluable  citizens,  and  incidentally  economically  independent, 
contented,  joyous." 
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haired,  vixenish  elf,  but  withal  possest  of 
a  magnetism  that  few  can  withstand.  The 
evolution  of  this  plebeian  Sally  into  "  Sarita 
Mainwaring"  of  the  music-halls  and  the 
final  glory  of  becoming  Lady  Kiddermin- 
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plated. The  story  of  this  infatuated  young 
man's  awakening  to  a  realization  of  his 
own  manhood  and  Sally's  worth  is  well 
done.  The  young  wife's  loyalty  to  her 
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millan Co.      Si. 50. 

Donworth,  Grace.  The  Letters  of  Jennie  Allen 
to  Her  Friend.  Miss  Musgrave.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  291.     Boston.    Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     $1.50. 


DuBois.  M.  R.  J.  The  Pleasant-Thought  Ycar- 
Book:  Pleasant  an<i  Profitable  Thoughts  taken  from 
a  large  number  of  Authors  and  Arranged  lor  Every 
Day  in  the  Year.  i6mo,  pp.  122.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt   &  Co. 

Edgar,  M.  G.,  Selected  by.  A  Treasury  of  Verse 
for  Little  Children.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  258.  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.     $2.50. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  Power,  Success,  and 
Greatness.  With  an  Introduction  by  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder.  Thumbnail  Series.  Frontispiece.  i2mo, 
pp.  XXXV-194.     New  York:    The  Century  Co. 

Fling,  Fred  Morrow.  Mirabeau  and  the  French 
Revolution.  Three  vols.  Vol.  I.:  The  Youth  of 
Mirabeau.  8vo,  pp.  497.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $3.50. 

The  youth  of  Mirabeau  came  at  a  period 

when  aristocratic  feudalism   and   regalism 

were  at  their  last  gasp.     The  sense  of  his 

own    aristocratic    origin    made    him    cling 

with  a  sort  of  superstitious  instinct  to  the 

idea  of  monarchism,  while  the  harshness 

which  he  had  met  with  in  the  experiences 

of  his  early  life  caused  him  to  be  a  rebel 

and   revolutionary  in   heart.     These   were 
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the  two  main  elements  in  his  character, 
and  the  two  main  motives  of  his  career. 
The  gigantic  force  he  wielded  during  the 
early  days  of  the  new  movement,  the  in- 
tellectual power  he  showed,  his  tempestu- 
ous and  fearless  eloquence — all  were  carried 
along  by  the  reckless  passions  which  he 
had  developed  before  the  first  great  crisis 
in  his  personal  and  private  life  was  reached 
in  1774. 

This  early  period  of  Mirabeau's  biog- 
raphy is  treated  in  this  first  volume  of 
Professor  Fling's  work.  The  second  vol- 
ume will  deal  with  Mirabeau's  fortunes 
during  his  confinement  in  French  prisons, 
his  activity  as  a  publicist,  and  his  sojourn 
in  Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  end- 
ing with  the  preparations  that  were  being 
made  for  the  elections  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral; while  his  stirring  career  thencefor- 
ward to  his  death  will  be  contained  in  the 
third  volume  and  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  outlined  his 
plan  on  the  broadest  basis.  He  has  set 
out  to  represent  all  the  events,  characters, 
and  causes  that  made  the  dramatic  setting 
to  this  central  colossal  personage,  the  man 
who,  according  to  Camille  Desmoulins,  was 
the  eminent  citizen,  who  had  not  ceased 
his  whole  life  long  to  express  his  hatred 
toward  despotism  and  had  contributed 
more  than  any  one  else  to  bring  about 
liberty  for  France. 

Professor  Fling  brings  before  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  early  life  of  the  great  trib- 
une Gabriel-Honore  de  Riquet,  who  was 
born  in  the  old  and  now  vanished  Chateau 
de  Vignon.  It  was  in  his  third  year  he 
was  attacked  by  smallpox  in  its  most 
hideous  form.  The  lotions  and  ointments 
applied  by  his  mother  rendered  the  scars 
deeper  and  more  disfiguring  than  ever, 
and  the  loss  of  the  beauty  which  belonged 
to  his  family  was  always  a  source  of  bit- 
terness to  him.  The  boy  was  from  the 
first  a  cause  of  di.sappointment  to  his 
father  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  who  eyed 
him  with  increasing  repugnance. 

The  young  Comte  de  Mirabeau  was  a 
failure  at  school,  but  in  1767  he  was  re- 
moved thence  to  join  a  cavalry  regiment. 
Three  months  later  than  April,  1768,  when 
he  obtained  the  commission  of  a  lieuten- 
ant, he  deserted.  His  father,  learning 
that  he  had  become  entangled  in  a  love- 
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affair,  procured  a  Icttrc  dc  cachet,  and  the 
scapegrace  was  imprisoned  in  the  He  de 
Re.  He  was  released  to  join  his  regiment 
in  Corsica.  When  he  returned  to  his 
fathei  in  171 1  as  captain  of  cavalry,  Pro- 
fessor Fling  declares  that  the  attitude  of 
the  old  Marquis  toward  him  seemed  almost 
to  justify  the  Comte's  bitter  remark,  "I 
saw  that  I  should  be  always  in  the  wrong 
because  I  was  not  beloved."  It  will  be 
said  that  he  did  nothing  to  win  his  father's 
confidence,  and  after  his  marriage  to  Mile. 
Marignani  he  led  such  an  extravagant  life 
that  to  save  him  from  his  creditors  he  was 
placed  "under  the  hands  of  the  King," 
and  a  second  lettrc  dc  cachet  exiled  him 
to  the  remote  town  of  Manosque.  Here 
he  exhibited  such  a  precocious  arrogance 
that  he  became  involved  in  a  conflict  of 
duels,  and  another  Icttre  de  cachet  consigned 
him  to  the  Chateau  d'If.  This  was  in  i  774. 
As  the  victim  of  an  arbitrary  father  and 
an  arbitrary'  government  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, as  Professor  Fling  remarks,  "Here 
were  sufficient  reasons  to  make  him  an  op- 
ponent of  arbitrary  power.  When  the 
door  of  Chateau  d'If  closed  upon  him, 
Mirabeau's  first  contribution  to  the  great 
debate  that  was  to  terminate  with  a  con- 
stitution for  France,  his  Essai  stir  Ic  des- 
potismc,  had  been  written." 

This  elaborate  study  of  the  great  revo- 
lutionary leader  of  France  is  the  first  at- 
temjH  that  has  been  made  to  write  such 
a  work  in  English.  It  is  careful,  learned, 
and  rich  in  bibliographical  references.  The 
I)ictorial  illustrations  are  interesting. 

Folwell,  William  Watts.  Minnesota:  The  North 
Star  State.  if)mo.  pp.  vi-682.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Frobenius,  Leo.  The  Childhood  of  Man.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  H.  Keane.  8vo,  pp.  504.  Philadelphia: 
J.  H.  Lippincott  Company.    $3. 

This  attractive  work,  which  professes  to 
be  a  popular  account  of  the  lives,  customs, 
and  thoughts  of  the  primitive  races  of  man- 
kind, owes  a  great  deal  of  its  value  and 
interest  to  the  4 1 5  illustrations  which  it 
contains.  These  illustrations  are  many  of 
them  new,  and  can  not  be  found  in  ordinary 
•works  of  anthropology,  and  this  science 
must  always  consist  largely  in  the  collec- 
tion, description,  and  interpretation  of 
primitive  works  of  art.  Mr.  Frobenius  had 
singular  opportunities  for  the  compilation 
of  this  part  of  his  work.  He  has  told  us 
that,  as  a  young  relative  of  Dr.  Bodinus, 
while  that  eminent  scientist  was  in  charge 
of  the  Berlin  Zoological  Gardens,  he  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  early  days  among  the 
Eskimos,  Laps,  Indians,  Bedouins,  and 
blacks  of  that  famous  collection.  He  was 
intimate  enough  with  different  classes  of 
the  human  family  to  win  their  sympathy 
and  love.  He  thus  acquired  a  pretty  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  feelings,  temperaments, 
and  ideas  of  the  external  world  which 
belonged  to  the.se  primitive  peoples.  This 
led  him  to  devote  his  after-life  to  what  he 
considered  the  proper  study  of  mankind, 
i.e.,  man,  and  for  this  purpose  he  began 
by  making  a  collection  of  the  products  of 
infantile  crafts  and  industries  throughout 
the  world.  The  illustrations  in  this  volume 
are  largely  drawn  from  tlie  writer's  stf)re- 
house. 

He  begins  his  work  by  a  chapter  on  per- 
eonal  adornment  as  practised   by  African 


savages,  whose  women,  according  to  Stan- 
ley, wear  brass  rings  round  their  necks  to 
the  weight  of  from  forty-four  to  ninety 
pounds.  The  next  step  in  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  body  is  that  by  means  of  tattoo- 
ing so  that  the  engraved  embellishments 
and  symbols  may  persist  to  the  end  of  life. 
This  was  practised  in  North  America  as 
well  as  in  Africa  and  Polynesia.  The.se 
tattoo-markings  had  a  symbolical  sig- 
nificance, and  married  couples  used  tattoo 
marks  instead  of  wedding-rings.  From 
tattooing  we  advance  to  dress  language, 
the  wampum  belts,  and  feathers  notched 
and  trimmed  so  as  to  convey  a  meaning. 
Among  the  Indians  a  hor.seshoe-shaped 
figure  meant  that  the  man  wearing  it  on  his 
trousers,  the  blade  of  his  oar,  etc.,  had  had 
the  good  luck  and  address  to  steal  a  horse 
from  the  enemy. 

The  animal  stories  of  the  Bushmen  are 
familiar  to  the  general  reader  through 
the  writings  of  Calloway.  Mr.  Frobenius 
introduces  us  to  a  series  of  ^•ery  spirited 
drawings  made  by  these  savages.  Fu- 
nerals, ghosts,  skull-worship,  and  head- 
hunting are  next  dealt  with,  and  then 
comes  a  most  interesting  chapter  on 
Ancestor  Worship  and  Fetishism.  Mr. 
Frobenius  gives  the  best  account  of  the 
Mide,  a  kind  of  savage  freemasonr}',  which 
we  have  yet  seen.  This  remarkable  spiri- 
tualistic secret  society  forms  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  features  in  Indian  civilization. 
A  large  portion  of  this  work  is  taken  up 
with  primitive  cosmogony,  and  the  origin 
of  fire.  The  dwellers  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra  tell  how  a  primitive  Prometheus 
stole  fire  for  the  benefit  of  his  tribe.  The 
story  runs  as  follows: 

"When  a  son  of  Hia  (man)  once  went  to 
a  Bela  woman  to  fetch  fire,  she  had  none 
at  the  moment  because  it  had  gone  out. 
She  was  able,  however,  like  all  the  Belas, 
to  make  fire  by  friction,  an  art  which  they 
most  carefully  kept  from  men,  regarding  it 
as  a  private  secret.  Hence  the  Bela  woman, 
while  she  was  making  the  fire,  wanted  to 
cover  the  son  of  Hia  with  a  cloth.  But 
he  said  to  her:  'Through  this  cloth  I  can 
.see;  put  a  basket  over  me.'  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  too  evident  that  he  could  also 
see  through  the  basket.  The  rogue  asked 
her  just  to  throw  another  basket  over  him. 
So  .she  did,  and  struck  fire  under  the  belief 
that  he  could  not  now  see  it.  But  the  man 
who  came  to  fetch  fire  had  gained  his  ob- 
ject; he  had  plainly  seen  how  she  came 
by  the  fire,  and  laughed  at  her.  Thus  did 
men  learn  the  art  of  kindling  fire." 

The  work  closes  with  chapters  on  war  and 
cannibalism.  Mr.  Frobenius  dwells  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  classes  of  j)rimitive 
races,  the  warlike  and  the  unwarlike.  Only 
among  the  former  is  cannibalism  jiractiscd. 

We  might  almost  characterize  this  work 
as  a  dictionary  of  primitive  archeology. 
The  articles  are  concise  and  the  illustra- 
tions most  fascinating.  It  does,  indeed, 
occui)y  in  the  field  of  anthropology  some- 
what the  place  which  German  and  English 
dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Latin  anti(iuilics 
occupied  in  the  classical  course.  It  is  a 
book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young 
peo]>le,  even  children,  and  may  be  charac- 
terized as  an  unpretentious  but  masterly 
summarj'  of  its  subject. 

Galgr,  Roscoe  C,  and  Harrourt.  Alfred.  Books 
and  Reading,  iivno.  \''«  N'..-i.:  !<.!.:.•■  ,v  Taylor 
Co.     $1.50. 


This  is  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  lade 
meciiin  for  the  reader.  It  has  been  com- 
piled with  care  and  devotion,  and  contains 
some  of  the  choicest  passages  in  literature 

Gale,  Zona.  Friendship  Village,  iimo,  pp.323. 
New  York     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Greenslet.  Ferris.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Boston:  Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.     $3.00  net. 

To  those  who  admired  the  vigor  and  in- 
dependence of  Mr.  Greenslet 's  book  on 
Lowell,  this  later  work  in  the  biographical 
field  brings  some  disappointment.  Doubt- 
less there  are  extenuating  circumstances. 
The  writer  may  not.  perhajjs.  rightly  be 
blamed  for  producing  a  different  book 
when  he  is  only  carrying  out  the  behests 
of  others  more  nearly  concerned  with  the 
record  of  a  literary  life.  It  is  the  penaltv 
one  sometimes  has  to  pay  for  intimacy. 

It  is  still  near  the  time  of  Aldrich 's 
death;  poignant  wounds  can  not  have 
been  healed,  and  personal  facts  are,  more 
than  likely,  still  guarded  with  a  jealous 
.sacredness  from  the  public  eye.  Yet,  such 
being  the  case,  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
wherein  was  there  need  of  an  "authorized" 
biography?  So  few  are  the  personal  facts 
here  di.sclosed  that  no  one,  not  within  the 
circle  of  Mr.  Aldrich 's  acquaintances,  can 
pretend  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  man's 
personality.  The  biographer,  sharing  con- 
temporaneousness with  only  the  most  re- 
cent years  of  his  subject,  can  of  course 
speak  but  limitedly  in  his  own  behalf;  so 
he  wisely  leaves  the  task  to  the  man  whose 
life  he  is  depicting.  This  is  latterly  ac- 
counted a  virtue  in  biographers,  but  the 
misfortune  in  the  present  case  is  that 
Aldrich  himself  has  so  little  to  reveal, 
even  tho  there  are  a  goodly  number  of 
letters  to  some  of  the  most  notable  of  his 
coevals.  Mr.  Howells,  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  Bayard  Taylor,  Mark  Twain, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Woodberry,  Mr.  William  Winter, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie  apparently  shared 
with  him  frequent  interchange  of  corre- 
spondence, but  to  each  and  all  there  is 
little  besides  a  bulletin  of  literary  activ- 
ities. 

The  impression  is  amply  conveyed  that 
Aldrich  is  literary — consciously  literary  to 
an  almost  painful  degree.  He  confesses 
himself  preoccupied  with  this,  that,  or  the 
other  phase  of  his  literary  activities — a 
novel,  a  poem,  or  a  drama,  while  the  long 
seventy  years  of  a  nation's  life  go  almost 
wholly  unreflccted.  It  may  be  that  the 
conscious  purpose  of  those  who  guard  his 
memory  is  to  give  to  the  world  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  the  man  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  that  is  all  to  which  they  have 
any  right.  True  as  it  may  be  that  Aldrich 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  yet  he  was 
practically  always  a  dweller  in  cities,  a 
man  of  society,  a  frequent  traveler;  but 
f)f  the  things  which  such  activities  add  to 
a  man's  interest  there  is  in  the  record  now 
before  us  a  singular  barrenness. 

There  are,  of  cour.sc,  gems  in  this  work. 
One  is  a  letter  written  by  Holmes  to  Aid- 
rich  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was 
winning  his  first  spurs.  It  contains  beau- 
tiful advice  to  young  writers.  There  are 
also  .some  points  that  might  start  an  in- 
teresting controversy;  such  as  Aldrich 's 
opinion  of  Lanier  and  of  Poe.  The  former 
he  regarded  not  as  a  jxiet,  but  as  a  musi- 
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cian;  and  Poe,  he  was  inclined  to  believe, 
owed  his  vogue  more  to  his  irregular  life 
than  to  his  poetic  achievements. 

Hind,  A.  M.  A  Short  History  of  EngravitiR  and 
Etching.  For  the  L'sc  of  Collectors  and  Students. 
Boston     HouRhton.  Mifflin   &  Co.     $5.00  net. 

Mr.  Hinds  book  is  the  work  of  a  brother 
of  the  better-known  art  critic,  C.  Lewis 
Hind,  who  is  at  present  attached  to  the 
department  of  prints  and  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum.  Its  scope  limits  it  to  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  engraving  on  metal 
throughout  the  various  countries  and 
■schools.  With  this  limitation  set  for  itself, 
it  necessarily  devotes  most  of  its  attention 
to  European  practitioners  of  the  art  of 
engraving,  with  the  exception,  of  course, 
of  etching 

In  this  field  the  greatest  name  of  all, 
^.xcluding  Rembrandt,  is  Whistler,  and  he 
and  a  few  other  Americans,  such  as  Frank 
Duveneck,  Pennell.  Blum,  Smillie.  and  the 
Morans,  receive  their  proportionate  share 
of  notice.  Of  course  art  is  without  coun- 
try, and  artists  must  be  considered  as  a 
world  in  themselves  in  any  work  that  aims 
at  comprehensiveness  of  survey.  Yet  a 
work  designed  to  circulate  in  this  country 
and  furnish  information  to  English  readers 
ought  to  keep  its  perspectives  right.  Tlie 
rather  dubious  credit  of  having  brought 
the  craft  of  bank-note  engraving  to  its 
highest  perfection  is  assigned  to  the  United 
States,  but  little  is  said  of  any  other  en- 
graving on  steel  done  in  this  country,  nor 
indeed  any  accomplishment  in  mezzotint, 
a  medium  in  which  Sartain  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  Steel-engraving  is  one  of  the  arts 
now  happily  in  eclipse,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia mezzotints  do  not  compare  with  the 
English  masters  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
yet  we  look  for  a  treatment  of  American 
workers  in  a  comprehensive  history.  When 
Mr.  Hinds  produces  his  companion  work, 
Wood-cuts.  Lithography,  and  Relief-cuts 
and  Plane-prints  in  general,  he  should  not 
overlook  the  American  school. 

These  things  aside,  the  present  work  wnll 
doubtless  be  of  great  value  to  the  American 
reader.  It  necessarily  covers  ground  pre- 
occupied by  earlier  works,  but  Maberly's 
"Print  Collector"  is  now  rare  and  ex- 
pensive, and  Bryan's   dictionary   is  bulky 


and  likewise  a  burden  as  to  price.  The 
immense  field  here  covered  (the  work 
treats  of  engraving,  etching,  and  the  allied 
tone  processes)  inakes  brevity  imperative; 
hence  one  will  resort  to  this  work  for  the 
dry  facts  of  the  art  and  artists  rather  than 
appreciative  estimates  of  the  masters.  An 
opening  chapter  deals  with  processes  and 
materials.  The  appendices  are  invaluable. 
There  is  a  classified  list  of  engravers  where- 
in are  given  the  date,  the  medium  used, 
and  the  master  whose  influence  is  shown 
or  the  group  characteristic,  or  the  locality. 
This  is  a  condensed  history  in  it.self,  and 
will  save  much  time  for  the  student  or 
connoisseur.  There  are  also  general  bib- 
liographies of  almost  all  possible  literature 
relating  to  the  subject,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive general  index.  The  book  is  plentifully 
illustrated,  and  most  of  the  reproductions 
are  of  a  high  quality. 

Holland.  Clive.  From  the  North  Foreland  to 
Penzance.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  XV-J34.  New 
York      Duffield    &  Co.     $3.50. 

Home,  Gordon.  Along  the  Rivieras  of  France  and 
Italv.  4to.  pp.  328.  New  York-  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $3. 

Artist  as  well  as  author,  and  at  present 
art  editor  to  the  London  King,  Mr.  Gordon 
has  by  his  previous  works  shown  how  suc- 
cessfully he  can  illustrate,  both  by  pen  and 
brush,  the  scener\'  of  Europe,  which  he 
knows  and  loves  so  well.  The  present 
volume  contains  some  twenty-five  colored 
pictures  and  many  line  drawings  made  on 
the  spot  as  he  traveled  along  the  coastline 
between  Marseilles  and  Pisa.  The  Riviera 
is  treated  by  him  as  a  place  of  historical 
as  well  as  pictorial  interest.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  be  de-scribed  as  a  collection  of  jewels 
strung  together  at  irregular  intervals  along 
a  rough  mountain-chain.  Some  of  these 
gems  are  genuine  antiques,  some  of  them 
overlaid  with  modern  incrustations.  It 
was  four  centuries  before  Christ  that  cer- 
tain Phocian  merchant  mariners  defied 
the  navies  of  Phenician  Carthage  by  colo- 
nizing a  spot  on  the  south  of  France  and 
making  Marseilles  the  center  of  commerce 
in  the  western  Mediterranean.  But  while 
Marseilles  is  full  of  historical  associations, 
it  is  not  there  that  the  traveler  will  linger. 
He  will  pass  on  to  the  castle  and  walls  of 
Hy^res,  ever  keeping  the  towering  moun- 


tains and  the  placid  sea  in  view.  The  long 
plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil  over  which  the 
towers  of  Hy^res  watched  for  strange  gal- 
leys on  the  horizon  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  spots  on  the  Riviera,  and 
besides,  within  the  town  itself  is  a  narrow 
street  where  the  most  famous  ])reacher  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Massillon.  was 
born.  But  the  next  point  of  interest  in  Mr. 
Gordon's  panorama  is  Frejas,  with  its  fa- 
mous Roman  amphitheater.  A  little  fur- 
ther on  in  this  book  bursts  upon  our  gaze 
the  entrancing  scenery  of  Nice  There  it 
lies,  its  long  pier  stretching  into  the  bay  of 
azure,  its  white  walls  contrasting  with  the 
deep  green  of  fig-trees  and  olives  and  cactus 
thickets,  and  behind  the  blue  slopes  and 
ridges  of  the  mountain  ranges. 

But  this  book  does  not  only  introduce 
the  reader  to  such  centers  of  fashion,  pub- 
licity, and  luxury  as  Nice  and  Mentone  or 
Cannes.  Many  French  and  Italian  towns 
which  lie  in  byways  and  corners  are  re- 
vealed and  described  and  painted  on  these 
pages.  The  ordinary  traveler  who  hurries 
by  in  his  automobile  or  railway  car  might 
pass  them  by  altogether.  But  they  are 
often  the  brightest  gems  of  the  Riviera. 
Such  towns  are  Eze  and  La  Turbie. 

This  volume  will  be  an  indispensable 
necessity  to  all  who  visit  the  Riviera,  and 
probably  those  who  have  already  visited  it 
will  find  that  Mr.  Gordon  reveals  a  world 
of  new  interest  and  beauty  of  which  they 
will  make  themselves  sharers  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  Mediterranean.  The  description 
of  the  old  Roman  and  subsequently  Saracen 
town  of  Eze  is  enough  to  vindicate  Mr. 
Gordon's  claim  to  be  considered  an  able 
and  valuable  guide,  and  he  has  introduced 
his  readers  to  many  towns  as  obscure  and 
unknown  as  Eze. 

Hope,  Anthony.  The  Great  Miss  Driver.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  pp.  420.    New  York:   The  McClure  Co. 

Hopper,  James,  and  Bechdolt,  Fred.  R.  "9009." 
i2mo,  pp.  19s.     New  York:    The  McClure  Co. 

Hough,  Emerson.  The  Young  Alaskans.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo,  pp.  291.     New  York:    Harper  &  Bros. 

$1.25. 

Howells.  W.  D.  Christmas  Every  Day:  A  Story 
Told  a  Child.  Illustrated.  8vo.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1.75- 

Jackson,  Gabrielle  E.  The  Dawn  of  Woman- 
hood.    i2mo.     New  York-    Fleming  H.  Revell   &  Co 
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Jevons,  Frank  Byron.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Comparative  Religion.  iimo.  pp.  283. 
Sew  York     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Jones,  John  P.  India.  Its  Life  and  Thought.  Il- 
lustrated, lamo,  pp.  xvii-443.  New  York'  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Jordan,  Elizabeth.  Many  Kingdoms.  Frontis- 
piece, iimo,  pp.  311.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
Si. 50. 

Keats.  John.  Odes.  Sonnets,  and  Lyrics.  With 
a  Preface  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  and  a  note 
by  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Thumbnail  Series. 
Frontispiece.  lamo.  pp.  .xxxi-i3o.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co. 

Keller.  Helen.  The  World  I  Live  In.  i8mo, 
pp.  lys.      New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $1. 

We  are  glad  that  the  piibHsher.s  of  the 
Cctiiury  magazine  have  gathered  into  the 
present  convenient  Httle  volume  Miss  Kel- 
ler's articles,  which  first  appeared  in  that 
periodical.  This  certainly  is  one  of  the 
wonderful  books.  It  gives  a  blind  and 
deaf  person  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  outer  world  in  a  narrative  full  of  pecu- 
liar and  pathetic  interest. 

Kinross.  Albert.  Joan  of  Gabrioch.  Illustrated, 
izmo,  pp.  350.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1  50 

Lamb,  Charles.  Shakespeare,  for  the  Young. 
"Cymbeline."  Illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton;  with 
songs  set  to  music  by  T.  Maskell  Hardy.  i6mo,  pp. 
70.     New  York      Duffield   &  Co.     80  cents. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver.  Science  and  Immortality, 
iimo.  pp.  294.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
$2.00  net. 

I^oonnls,  Charles  Battell.  A  Holiday  Touch,  and 
Other  Tales  of  Undaunted  Americans.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,    pp.    327.      New   York:     Henry    Holt     &   Co. 

Sl.2S. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.  He  Who  Thinks  He  Can, 
and  Other  Papers  on  Success  in  Life.  i2mo,  pp.  250. 
New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.     Si  net. 

Martin,  Helen  R.  The  Revolt  of  Anne  Royle. 
i2mo.  pp.  387.     New  York:    The  Century  Co.     $i.,so. 

McNeil,  Everett.  The  Boy  Forty-Niners,  or, 
Across  the  Plains  and  Mountains  to  the  Gold-Mines 
of  California  in  a  Prairie  Schooner.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  433.     New  York:    The  McClure  Co. 

>Ierrlck,  Leonard.  Lynch's  Daughter.  Illus- 
trated.    i2mo.  pp.  316.    New  York:   The  McClure  Co. 

Miller.  JR.  The  Wilder  Life.  i6mo,  pp.  286. 
New  York     Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.     85  cents. 

.Mitchell,  S.  Weir.  The  Red  City:  A  Novel  of  the 
Second  Administration  of  President  Washington. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  421.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     $1.50. 

Moses,  Edith.  Unofficial  Letters  of  an  Unoflicial's 
Wile     i2mo.  pp.  354.  New  York:    D.  Appleton  &Co. 

Old-SpellinK  Shakespeare,  The.  The  Winter's 
Tale  Edited  by  E.  J.  Fumivall.  Introduction  and 
notes  bv  F.  W.  Clarke.  i2mo,  pp.  94.  New  York: 
Duffield  &  Co.     Si. 

Ouida.  "Helianthus."  i2mo,  pp.  445.  New 
York     The  Macmillan  Co.    $1.50. 

Partrldxe.  Anthony.  The  Distributors.  i2mo, 
pp.  354.     New  York:    The  McClure  Co. 

Patterson.  Joseph  Medill.  A  Little  Brother  of 
the  Rich.  i2mo.  Chicago.  The  Reilly  &  Britton 
Co.     $i.so. 

Mr.  Patterson's  book  is  of  the  type  that, 
while  ap])arently  meeting  a  popular  de- 
mand, yet,  in  the  judgment  of  the  intelli- 
gent reader,  has  little  excuse  for  being. 
It  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  young 
Westerner,  who,  having  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  certain  rich  Xew-Yorkers  at  Yale, 
is,  by  means  of  their  influence  and  money, 
assured  a  social  position  as  well  as  a  footing 


in  the  financial  world.  Once  caught  in  the 
fascinating  whirlpool  of  the  metropolis,  he 
finds  himself  too  weak  to  escape.  The  lack 
of  dollars  hampers  his  career  somewhat, 
and  he  contents  himself  with  whatever 
crums  fall  from  the  rich  men's  tallies. 
This  involves,  at  the  start,  the  desertion  of 
his  boyhood  sweetheart  in  Indiana.  His 
deterioration  is  rapid  as  he  absorbs  the 
vices  of  the  vulgar  rich.  The  useless  lives 
of  this  undesiral)le  class,  with  gambling, 
drinking,  horse-racing,  and  intrigues,  are 
depicted  in  glaring  detail.  The  story  of 
the  girl  who  was  left  to  fight  her  way 
single-handed  in  the  world  forms  the 
strongest  element  in  the  story,  yet  even 
this  savors  too  strongly  of  the  melodra- 
matic. It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  reading 
public  at  large  is  greatly  edified  by  such  a 
sensational  arraignment  of  their  rich  neigh- 
bors. 

Payson,  William  Farquhar.  Barry  Gordon. 
Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  341.  New  York:  The  Mc- 
Clure Co. 

Peters,  Madison  C.  Sermons  that  Won  the  Ma.sses. 
i6mo,  pp.  192.  Philadelphia:  Griffith  &  Rowland 
Press.     50  cents. 

Post,  Melville  Davisson.  The  Corrector  of  Des- 
tinies' Being  Tales  of  Randolph  Mason  as  related  by 
his  Private  Secretary,  Courtlandt  Parks.  i2mo, 
pp.  302.     New  York     Edward  J.  Clode. 

Randolph,  Althea.  Jeannie's  Journal,  or,  First 
Year  at  BoardinR  School.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp. 
177.     New  York      Bonncll,  Silver    &  Co.     $1. 

Rhodes.  Joseph.  The  English -Esperanto  Diction- 
ary. Based  upon  the  "Fundamento,  "  the  Esperanto 
Literature,  and  the  National-Esperanto  Dictionaries 
bearing  Dr.  Zamenhofs  "Aprobo."  i2mo,  pp.  xxii- 
547.     New  York     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     S2  net. 

Schouler.  James.  Ideals  of  the  Republic.  i2mo, 
pp.  xi-304.     Boston     Little,  Brown   &  Co.    Si  so  net. 

Schutze.  Martin.  Hero  and  Leander.  i2mo,  pp. 
176.     New  York     Henry  Holt    &  Co.     81.25. 

Scott.  Walter  Dill.  The  Psychology  of  Adver- 
tising. 8vo,  pp.  269.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.     $2.00. 

This  is  a  bright  and  suggestive  work 
upon  what  nowadays  forms  so  iinportant 
an  element  in  business  affairs.  Why  it 
should  deal  with  the  subject  from  a  ps\-- 
chological  standpoint  is  not  very  evident. 
The  main  feature  in  the  book  is  that  it  is 
practical.  For  instance,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  scientific  in  the  statement 
imder  "Memory"  in  the  advice,  "If  you 
want  to  make  sure  that  you  will  remember 
a  name,  say  it  over  to  yourself,"  but  it  is 
highly  practical.  So  with  the  advice  under 
the  high-sounding  title  "  Feelings  and  Emo- 
tion": "Pains  must  be  taken  by  the  ad- 
vertiser to  please  those  to  whom  his  ap- 
peals are  made." 

Yet  tmder  the  garl)  of  .scientific  nomen- 
clature a  good  deal  of  plain  and  sensible 
coimsel  is  laid  before  the  reader,  altho 
the  conviction  still  remains  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  men  wlio  arc  successful  with- 
otit   being   consciotisly    scientific    that    the 


writer  of  advertisements,  the  placer  of  ad- 
vertisements, and  the  solicitor  of  adver- 
tisements are.  like  the  book-agent  and  the 
poet,  born,  not  made. 

Smith,  George  Adam.  Jerusalem,  the  Topyopraphy. 
Economics  and  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
.\.D.  70.  2  vols.,  roval  octavo,  pp.  498  and  631, 
New  York.    A.  C.  .\rmstrong    &  S»on. 

Dr.  Smith's  present  work  is  a  sequel  to 
the  well-known  "  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,"  in  which  no  mention  was 
made  of  Jerusalem.  It  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  the  part  that  Jerusalem  has 
played  in  the  world's  history,  then  shows 
that  the  site  of  the  city  has  not  changed 
since  ancient  times,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  earthquakes  have 
materially  affected  the  position  of  springs 
or  the  courses  of  valleys.  This  is  followed 
with  an  identification  of  the  ancient  springs 
and  reservoirs  with  their  modern  equiv- 
alents, the  important  conclusion  being 
reached  that  Gihon  is  the  Virgin's  Foun- 
tain and  Enrogel  is  Job's  Well.  The  Zion 
problem  is  next  attacked;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  most  modern  investigators,  it 
is  decided  that  this  is  to  be  sought,  not  in 
the  traditional  place  on  the  western  hill,  but 
on  the  eastern  hill.  The  valley  of  Hinnom 
is  neither  Wady  Sitti  Maryam  nor  El-Wid, 
but  is  WAdy  er-Rababi  on  the  west  and 
south  of  the  modern  city. 

The  difficult  problem  of  the  position  of 
the  three  walls  on  the  north  described  by 
Josephus,  the  author  regards  as  incapable 
of  a  final  solution.  The  first  wall,  he  thinks, 
corresponded  with  the  course  of  the  present 
David  Street.  The  third  wall  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  remains  in 
the  present  north  wall,  and  the  second  wall 
lay  somewhere  between  it  and  the  first 
wall,  tho  where  no  one  knows.  Whether 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  lies  in- 
side or  outside  of  the  second  wall,  which 
was  the  outer  wall  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
he  regards  as  an  insoluble  problem.  In 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  book  the  dis- 
cussion here  is  brief  and  inadequate,  and 
the  author  has  hardly  given  due  weight  to 
the  evidence  from  Josephus  whicli  shows 
that  the  jiresent  city  wall  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  second  wall,  and  that  the  third  wall 
lay  still  farther  toward  the  north,  in  which 
case  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  lies 
inside  of  the  second  wall  and  can  not  be 
genuine. 

The   remainder   of   the    first    volume    is 

devoted  to  the  econoniics  and  politics  of 

Jerusalem    in    the    various   periods   of    its 

history.      There   are   some   advantages   in 

(Continued  on  Page  814.) 
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A  SHEAF  OF 
CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 


HFNR\  MLTT 

PICTLRE 

BOOK 


jjl^  What  can  you  buy  that 

^n  "T'  is  more  welcome  than  a 

book?  Every  young  wom- 
an and  young  man  and 
many  older  ones  will  de- 
light in  havmg given  them 
a" copy  of  "The  Henry 
Hutt  Picture  Book,"  re- 
producingall  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  Hutt's  popular  work 
—  pretty  girls,  smiling 
widows"  well  set-up  young 
men.  Fifty  of  the  pictures 
are  in  color  and  others  are  in  tmt  and  black. 

There  .\ke  many  other  beautiful  books  oflfered 
this  season.  The  richest  of  all  is  "The  Book  of 
the  Pearl,"  a  superb  volume  telling  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  pearls  and  illustrated  in 
color  and  photogravure.  Give  to  a  friend  who 
has  been  to  Egypt,  or  who  longs  to  go,  a  copy 
of  the  beautiful  "Egypt  and  Its  Monuments," 
written  by  Robert  Hichens,  author  of  "The 
Garden  of  Allah,"  the  illustrations  in  full  color 
by  Jules  Gu^rin,  with  a  great  number  of  full- 
page  photographs. 

There  are  two  notable  biographies  among 
the  Christmas  books — "The  Reminiscences  of 
Lady  Randi)lph  Churchill,"  telling  wittily  and 
withinanv  interesting  pictures  of  social  life  in 
England  during  the  past  thirty  years;  and  Helen 
Keller's  "The  World  I  Live  In,"  a  unique  and 
rarely  interesting  record  of  this  wonderful  deaf 
and  blind  girl's  life,  which  she  says  she  finds 
"ruddy  and  satisfying." 

Admiral  Dewey  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
publisliers  of  "Three  Years  Behind  the  Guns," 
expressing  his  great  delight  in  that  book,  which 
tells  the  story  of  a  lad  who  ran  away  from  home 
in  time  to  enlist  on  the  Olympia  and  take  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Boys  from  eight 
to  eighty  ought  to  find  this  in  their  Christmas 
stockings.  Another  capital  Christmas  book  is 
"A  Grand  Army  Man,"  in  which  Mr.  Harvey  J. 
O'Higgins  has  ifiade  an  exceedingly  clever  story 
out  of  David  Warfield's  part  of  Wes'  Bigelow  in 
Belasco's  famous  play.  Sixty  pictures  by 
Martin  Justice,  tinted  pages,  and  a  beautiful 
binding  make  this  a  fine  gift  volume. 

If  vot"  WANT  to  give  a  good  novel,  get  "  The 
Red  City,"  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  latest  book,  a 
story  of  old  Philadelphia  in  the  time  of  President 
Washington,  continuing  his  famous  novel 
"Hugh  Wynne."  If  you  want  to  give  your 
friend  a  new  sensation  try  "The  Post-Girl,"  that 
new  novel  by  a  new  English  writer,  Edward  C. 
Booth,  which  everybody  is  talking  about. 

Oct  of  the  many  books  for  children  it  is  liard 
to  choose.  Among  the  best  of  this  year's  pub- 
lications are  the  following:  "Harry's  Island," 
a  sort  of  civilized  Robinson  Crusoe  camping 
story  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  most  popular 
of  all  present  writers  for  boys;  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  whimsical  "Spring  Clean- 
ing,'' with  charming  colored  illustrations; 
Major-General  Howard's  "Famous  Indian  Chiefs 
I  Have  Known,"abook  that  any  boy  will  delight 
in;  the  first  Brownie  book  in  color,  "Brownie 
Clown  of  Brownietown,"  by  Palmer  Cox;  a 
sweet  and  tender  story  for  girls,  "Fritzi,''  by 
Agnes  M.  Daulton,  which  has  made  the  critics 
ask  if  she  is  not  a  second  Louisa  M.  Alcott  ; 
"The  Happychaps,"  a  book  about  a  new  kind 
of  Brownie,  with  verses  by  Carolyn  Wells  and 
more  than  a  hundred  pictures  by  Harrison  Cady. 
If  you  want  additional  information  about 
books  send  to  The  Century  Co.  (Union  Square, 
New  York  City)  for  a  beautiful  booklet  (free) 
called  "Books  to  Buy,"  illustrated  in  color  and 
with  exquisite  marginal  pictures.  One  of  its 
features  is  "A  Classified  List  of  Books  for  Chil- 
dren,'' telling  whether  they  are  for  boys  or  girls 
and  for  what  age, — invaluable  at  Christmas. 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  gift  or  one 
more  complimentary  to  the  recipient  than  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  Century  Magazine. 
Next  year  there  will  be  much  about  Lincoln  in 
The  Centttry,  celebrating  the  Lincoln  centenary. 
See  the  advertisement  in  next  column. 

For  boys  and  girls,  be  they  your  own  chil- 
dren or  nephews  or  nieces  or  the  children  of 
your  friends,  nothing  will  give  more  pleasure 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  St.  Nicholas,  "the 
best  of  children's  ^lagazines." 

The  new  generation  of  children  can  be  just  as 
sure  of  receiving  the  right  kind  of  help  and  fun 
from  St.  Xicholas  as  we  were  when  we  were 
their  age. 


'  The  model  amidst  the  multitude  of  modern  magazines.' 


-Chiats^o  Interior. 


THE  CENTURY 

for  forty  years  has  been  the  leading  magazine.  There  are  others,  but 
there  are  none  "just  as  good."  It  is  a  force  in  the  community.  There 
is  an  uplift  in  it — an  optimistic,  cheerful  view  of  life.  Look  over  this 
programme  and  see  if  you  will  not  join  the  great  Century  army — if  you 
are  not  already  in  it. 

1809     The  Lincoln  Centenary     1909 


will  be  celebrated  in  Thb  Century  by  the  publication  of  notable  articles  about  Lincoln,  portraits,  unpublished 
documents  from  Lincoln's  own  pen  and  from  that  of  one  of  his  secretariei,  etc.     Splendidly  illustrated. 


Saint-Gaudens 


greatest  of  modern  sculptors,  who 
died  recently,  left  an  autobiography 
-  a  wonderful  human  document  — 
racy  with  anecdotes  and  descrip- 
tions.   Tub  Century  will  print  it. 

Queen  Victoria 

will  be  pictured  in  letters  written  by 
the  wife  of  the  American  Minister 
when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne. 

Paderewski 

has  given  an  interesting  interview  to 
The  Centuky,  his  views  on  great 
composers  and  their  music.  Gabril- 
owitsch  and  Kneisel  will  contribute 
interviews. 


Andr 


Carnegie 


is  writing  for  The  Century.  Read 
his  remarkable  article  on  the  Tariff 
and  learn  what  he  knows  about 
tariffs. 

Romantic  Germany 

is  the  subject  of  a  delightful  series  of 
papers  by  Robert  Haven  Schauffler, 
illustrated  by  the  best  of  the  younger 
German  painters. 

Stories 

by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
Jack  London,  Edith  'VVharton, 
Charles  D.  Stewart,  John  Corbin, 
Owen  Johnson,  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart,  and  many  others. 


I  :Jlumber  I 

^■^  The  most  beautiful  ^ 
number  ever  is.sued,  cR 
superbly  illustrated  ^> 
with  reproductions  of 
famous. American  pain  t- 
i  UKs  in  color,  pictures 
in  tint  and  black.  Con- 
t.iitis  opening  chapters 
of  the  .serials 

MR.OPP 

ii  novel  by 
Alice  Hegan  Rice 

Author  of  "  Mrs.  Wigss 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch." 

AND 

Thompson  Seton's 

Fox  Story 

Yui^Tide 
in  the  Old  Town 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis 

Carnegie 
on  the  Tariff 

Christmas  Stories 
pictures  an5  poems 


Grover  Cleveland 


— the  real  Grover  Cleveland,  will  be 
described  in  Thb  Century  in  1909 
by  the  men  who  knew  him  best. 

Helen  Keller 

is  writing  for  Thk  Century.  Don't 
miss  her  article,  "  My  Dreams." 

Alice  Hegan  Rice 

who  wrote  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch,  "  will  contribute  a 
brilliant  serial  novel  to  The  Cen- 
tury. Pathos  and  humor  are  ex- 
quisitely blended  in  this  new  story 
"  Mr.  Opp." 

Thompson  Seton 

has  written  a  remarkable  fox  story 
(showing  the  monogamy  of  thebetter- 
class  fox)  which  The  Century  will 
print. 

Animal  Psychology 

is  the  subject  of  papers  by  Professor 
Yerkes  of  Harvard ,  recording  experi- 
ments in  ascertaining  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  dumb  creatures. 

The  Art  in  The  Century 

is  unquestionably  the  best  in  any 
magazine.  Famous  pictures  by 
American  artists,  reproduced  in  full 
color,  are  coming  in  1909— each  one 
wortli  cutting  out.  Timothy  Cole's 
masterpieces  of  French  art  will  be 
continued.  Joseph  Pennell  and 
Boutet  de  Monvel  are  working 
for  The  Century. 


JV'eti'  subscribers  should  begin  with  the  Great  Christmas  Number.    $U.OO  a  year. 

Ct)e  Cmtur^  Co.,  tilnion  ^qxmt,  j^eto   ^orfe 


ST. 


NICHOLAS 


Make  the  children  happy  with 
a  year's  subscription  to  "  the 
best    of    children's    magazines." 

One  half  of  a  boy's  or  girl's  world  is  formed  by  what  they  read. 

No  other  factor  plays  so  large  a  part  in  their  future  welfare. 
GOOD  READING  is  an  absolute  essential  in  a  child's  life.     Without  it  there  can  be  slight 
progress. 

GOOD  READING  stimulates  the  imagination,  implants  higher  standards,  and  exerts  a 
refining  influence  that  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

GOOD  READING  provides  the  happiest  hours  of  childhood  while  laying  the  foundations 
of  character. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  provides  GOOD  READING 

IN  1909  — Colored  pictures  by  W.  W.  Denslow,  illustrator  of  "The  Wizard  of  Oz,"  in  every 
number.  Serial  stories  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  and  other  well- 
known  writers.  "  Historic  Boyhoods  "  is  a  series  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  magazine,  and 
another  is  Rebecca  Harding  Davis's  bits  of  wisdom  and  timely  suggestions.  Children  con- 
tribute to  the  "  St.  Nicholas  League"  and  get  prizes  every  month  for  essays,  poems,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  etc.  "  Nature  and  Science"  is  a  department  which  interests  and  educates. 
Mothers  will  appreciate  the  pages  "  For  Very  Little  Folk."  And  there  is  plenty  of  fun  in 
every  number. 

Whatever  magazines  you  get  for  yourself,  surely 
include    St.  Nicholas    for    the    boys    and    girls 

November  and  December  dqoS)  numbers  free  to  new  yearly  subscribers  who  begin  with  January,  1909.  If 
you  wish  to  use  a  subscription  as  a  Christmas  gift,  we  will  send  jyou  these  two  free  numbers  and  a  handsome  sub- 
scription certificate  ;  these  you  give  at  Christmas,— future  numbers  go  direct.     Remit  subscription  price  ($3,001  to 

W^\)t  Century  Co.,  mnion  Square,  j^eto  ^orfe 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wben  wrltinfe  to  advertisers. 
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r^'o!  Sr«^o  A  REAL  X'MAS  GIFT 


JEM ., 


WELL 
THAT'S 


'.  WCU.TKATS 


WITH  TMEW    BA.R. 

The  BLADE  does  the  >havinB,  and  the  value  of  any  razor- 
safety  or  otherwise,  dejxnds  on  the  (|ualitv  of  its  stiel,  fineness 
of  teniixT.  and  durability  of  the  cuttint;  eoRe.  Tlie  unqualified 
success  ol  the  GEM  Junior  Safety  Razor  has  been  due  to  the 
remarkable  superiority  of  its  blades.  For  vour  protection 
look  for  the  name-  it  is  on  every  genuine  blade. 

Our  New  I?AR  (Pat.  No. 686143)  makes  the  mechanical 

action  of  tlie  Safety  Razor  perfect  and  shaving  a  delinht. 

It  adapts  the  edge  of   blade  to  ihe  curves  of  the  face, 

drawing  the  skin  smooth  just  in  advance  of  blade  -held 

at  angle  of  ordinary  razor,  and  always  giving  a  clean, 

close,  comfortable  shave. 

The  $1.00  set  includes  silver,  nickel-plated  frame, 
three  section  shaving  and  stropping  handle  and  7  se- 
lected Ai  Crucible  Steel  Blades, in  plush-lined  case. 

fr  a  dull  liUdc- 


Set 
of 

7  New 
Blades  50c 


GEM  CUTLERY  COMPANY 

34  Reade  Street.  New  York 

30  yfars  in  business — tre  nre  the  origi* 
nal  modem  t^t/ety  Razor  ilakeri. 


w- 

'm^^ 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

BOUCHER  ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING  GLASS 

Every  man  should  have  orve. 

li  makes  shaving  safe  and  comfortable. 
It  may  he  applied  to  any  window,  or  elsewhere  to  obtain 
a  strong  light,  and  instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle. 
It  may  be  carried  safely  in  a  satchel. 

Furnished  express  paid. 

Beveled  Edge.  $2.00;  Chipped  Edge,  $1  50;  Magnifying,  $5.00 

Morif}  r«fun«i((l  if  not  siuisfactory. 
S<»nd  for  circular. 

CALDWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  30  Jones  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


From  Factory  to  Home  at 
Factory  Prices 

(iood.s  shipped  on  approval  to  he  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

The  secret  of  ten  years'  success  is  — 

More    than    one    hundred  thousand    cuatomera 
Matiafted  with  our  high  grade  furniture. 

Write  (or  our  cataio(;ue  of  library,  jiarlor,  hall,  dining-room 
and  bed-room  furniture. 

The  cream  of  furniture  deaigna  of  the  world  brought  to 
your  home  if  you  address  us  No.  61  Fulton  St. 

Elnclote  10  crnli  in  lilvn  or  •tainpt  to  covrr  partiiil  coil  oi  maiLng. 


Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Mfg.  Co., 


GRAND   RAJ^IDS, 
MICH. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(CoHtinueJ  front  page  Si 2) 

taking  up  these  matters  topically;  still  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  profitable  to  consider  them  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  city 
that  is  discust  in  the  second  volume. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  history  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
its  destruction  by  Titus.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  critical  histories  of  the 
kinjjdom  of  Judah  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  two  accounts  of  Sennacherib's  invasion 
he  agrees  with  Winckler  and  Prasek  in 
referring  to  two  separate  campaigns,  one 
in  701,  the  other  after  690  B.C.,  instead  of 
r<  ir-irding  them  as  duplicate  narratives  of 
the  same  transaction,  as  is  done  by  Stade 
and  many  other  critics.  Deuteronomy,  he 
holds,  was  written  in  the  age  when  records 
first  began  to  be  kept  by  Israel.  It  bears  in- 
ternal' vidence  of  two  stages  of  growth.  The 
earlier  stratum  was  produced  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  the  later  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Unlike  many  recent  critics,  he  holds  that 
there  w^is  a  return  of  e.xiles  from  Babylon. 
He  also  regards  the  so-called  autobiography 
of  Ezra  as  a  trustworthy  historical  source. 
Whether  the  work  of  Ezra  preceded  or 
followed  that  of  Xehemiah  he  thinks  can 
not  be  determined.  The  concluding  chap- 
ters on  Jerusalem  in  the  titne  of  Christ  are 
of  special  interest  both  literarily  and  his- 
torically. Here  the  author  surpasses  him- 
self in  the  beauty  of  his  word-pictures. 

As  a  whole  this  is  the  most  elaborate  and 
.scholarly  work  on  Jerusalem  that  has  ap- 
peared in  any  language.  The  author  shows 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  ancient 
records  and  of  the  vast  modern  literature, 
and  he  handles  his  material  with  the 
soundness  of  scholarship  and  keenness  of 
critical  judgment  for  which  his  earlier 
writings  have  made  him  famous. 

Van  M'e.strum,  A.lriaan  Schadc.  The  Devil; 
Founded  on  Fcrenc  Molnar's  Play,  as  produced  by 
Harrison  Fiske  at  the  Belasoo  Theatre,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  umo,  pp.  317.  New  York  (i.  \V. 
Dillingham  Co.      $1.50. 

Mr.  Van  Westrum  has  founded  this  novel 
u])on  the  Hungarian  drama  of  the  same 
name,  which,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
has  delighted  audiences  at  two  theaters  in 
this  city  for  several  weeks,  and  is  under- 
stood also  to  have  been  very  successful 
"on  the  road."  Mr.  Van  Westrum,  in  his 
work  of  turning  dramatic  material  into  a 
novel,  has  achieved  what  should  be  called 
a  distinct  success,  by  which  is  meant  that 
the  power  originally  exerted  in  the  i)lay 
has  not  been  frittered  away  in  the  longer 
reading  version.  In  fact,  a  writer  in  The 
Nation  has  declared  that  "the  admirable 
technic  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  this  cm- 
bodied  evil  is  perhaj)s  tnore  readily  aj)pre- 
ciated  by  the  reader  of  the  novel  than  by 
the  spectator  of  the  play." 

WolN,  Carolvn.  The  llappychaps.  Illustrated. 
Svo.  ii|>    I  ts.     S'ew  York     The  Century  Co.     $i..so. 

Well*,  H.  (1.  First  and  Last  Things:  A  Confession 
of  Faith  and  a  Rule  of  Life,  i  jmo.  pp.  307.  New 
York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.     $r.,">o  net. 

WpII.i.  H.  (*i.  The  War  in  the  Air.  and  Particularly 
how  Mr.  ncrt  Sinallways  fared  while  it  Lasted.  Il- 
lustrated I  jmo.  \ty).  .195.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
mill.in  Co       $  1.50  net 


For  IncllKPstinn  Tal(r> 
HORSrOKD'S     ACID     PIIONPHATK. 

It's  an  ffTt'rtlvi'  aid  to  n'lleve olxslliiiitc  indlf^cttlOB. 
i  niTVouB  (l.vsf»vp.sla.  headarlie  or  depression. 


Our  readen  an>  aiiked  to  mpntlon  THE  Litf.rarv  DiOKf"  when  writing  to  ndvertlwrs. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Quiet  Singer. 

(Ave!    Francis  Thompson.) 

By  Charlbs  Hanson  Townk. 

He  had  been  singing,  but  I  had  not  heard  his  voice 

He  had  been  weaving  lovely  dreams  of  song. 

Oh.  many  a  morning  long! 

But  I,  remote  and  far. 

Under  an  alien  star. 

Listened  to  other  singers,  other  birds, 

.\nd  other  silver  words. 

But  does  the  skylark,  singing  sweet  and  clear. 

Beg  the  cold  world  to  hear? 

Rather  he  sings  for  very  rapture  of  singing, 

.\t  dawn,  or  in  the  blue,  mild  summer  noon. 

Knowing  that  late  or  soon 

His  wealth  of  beauty,  and  his  high  notes  ringing 

Above  the  earth,  will  make  some  heart  rejoice. 

He  sings,  albeit  alone. 

Spendthrift  of  each  pure  tone. 

Hoarding  no  single  song. 

No  cadence  wild  and  strong. 

But  one  day  from  a  friend  far  overseas, 

.-\s  if  upon  the  breeze. 

There  came  the  teeming  wonder  of  his  words — 

A  golden  troop  of  birds 

Caged  in  a  little  volume  made  to  love; 

Singing,  singing. 

Flinging,  flinging 

Their  breaking  hearts  on  mine,  and  softly  bringing 

Tears,  and  the  peace  thereof. 

How  the  world  woke  anew! 

How  the  days  broke  anew! 

Before  my  tear-blind  eyes  a  tapestrj' 

I  seemed  to  see. 

Woven  of  all  the  dreams  dead  or  to  be. 

Hills,  hills  of  song,  springs  of  eternal  bloom. 

Autumns  of  golden  pomp  and  purple  gloom 

Were  hung  upon  his  loom. 

Winters  of  pain,  roses  with  awful  thorns. 


CLEVER  WIFE 
Knew  How  to  Keep  Peace  in  Family. 


It  is  quite  significant,  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  get  well  of  alarming  heart  trouble 
when  they  let  up  on  coffee  and  use  Postum 
as  the  beverage  at  meals. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  about  it  how- 
ever, because  the  harmful  alkaloid  in  coffee 
— caffeine — is  not  present  in  Postum,  which 
is  made  of  clean,  hard  wheat. 

'"Two  years  ago  I  was  having  so  much 
trouble  w"ith  my  heart,"  writes  a  lady  in 
\Va.shington,  '"that  at  times  I  felt  quite 
alarmed.  My  husband  took  me  to  a  spe- 
cialist to  have  my  heart  examined. 

"The  doctor  said  he  could  find  no  organic 
trouble  but  said  my  heart  was  irritable  from 
some  food  I  had  been  accustomed  to  eat, 
and  asked  me  to  try  and  remember  what 
disagreed  with  me. 

"I  remembered  that  coffee  always  soured 
on  my  stomach  and  caused  me  trouble  from 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  So  I  stopped  coffee 
and  began  to  use  Postum.  I  have  had  no 
further  trouble  since. 

"A  neighbor  of  ours,  an  old  man,  was 
so  irritable  from  drinking  coffee  that  his 
wife  wanted  him  to  drink  Po.stum.  This 
made  him  very  angry,  but  his  wife  secured 
some  Postum  and  made  it  carefully  accord- 
ing to  directions. 

"  He  drank  the  Postum  and  did  not  know 
the  difference,  and  is  still  using  it  to  his 
lasting  benefit.  He  tells  his  wife  that  the 
coffee  is  better  than  it  lised  to  be,  so  she 
smiles  with  him  and  keeps  peace  in  the 
family  by  serving  Postum  instead  of  coffee." 
"There's  a  Reason. " 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville, " 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  Anew  one 
appe&rs  from  time  to  time.  TKey  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  Kunvan  interest. 


A    Pnsettt    W'host     Eujoymcnt    Begins     Christmas     Afornini;,    and    Anows    No    Ending 


ItCostsYouNotASingleGent 

(Except  carriage  charges  one  way)  to  fully  examine  In  your  own  home  andlat  your  leisure 

This  Superlative  Cliristmas  Gift 

In  the  entire  realm  of  holiday  presents  few  remembrances  could  afford  more  fascinating 
entertainment  in  any  refined  home  than  one  of  the  world-famous  "Mira"  instruments. 
For  dancing,  singing,  the  formal  reception,  for  the  fireside  diversion,  for  the  nursery  and 
the  sick  room  its  repertory  of  exquisite  music  is  almost  unlimited.  Whether  you  can  play 
or  whether  you  can't,  this  royal  entertainer  is  always  ready,  always  willing  at  any  time, 
in  any  room  in  which  you  may  wish  it. 

MIRA   MUSIC 

provides  an  exquisite  blending  of  the  piano  and  organ  tones  with  exact  modulation,  perfect  rhythm  and  sym- 
pathetic touch  of  the  trained  orchestra.  If  you  are  interested  in  popular  airs  it  will  play  for  you  the  latest 
popular  tunc.  If  classical  music  more  strongly  appeals  to  you,  it  will  render  Wagner's  Bridal  Chorus  from 
Lohengrin,  or  if  you  delight  in  stirring  music,  it  will  play  with  dash  and  brilliance  a  Sousa  March.  You  never 
weary  of  it.  In  hundreds  of  homes  whose  families  are  educated  to  most  critical  and  discriminating  music 
the  "  Mira  "  is  a  constant  delight. 

"  With  melting  airs  or  martial^  brisk  or  graved — Cowper. 


Distinctive  and 
Characteristic 

"  Mira"  music  is  a  revela- 
tion of  rich  and  mellow 
harmony,  strong,  pure 
and  beautiful  tone — musi- 
cal quality  wholly  unlike 
the  characterless  notes  of 
the  ordinary,  cheap  music 
boxes. 

Endless  Variety 

The  scope  of  the  "Mira" 
includes    every  form    of 
music  —  classic,    sacred, 
popular,  not  to 
mention   the   old- 
time  melodies 
that  go   right   to 
the    heart.     New 
tune    lists    are 
issued  by  us  from 
time    to    time. 
Tune    discs    cost 
from  20  cents  to 
"]•)  cents  each. 


Not  an  Imitation 
Not  a  "Record" 

but    perfect    and    original 

music  of  individuality  and 

first-hand  perfection,  satisfy- 

the   most  artistic   sense. 

Nothing    raspy,   metallic 

or    discordant.      You 

never     weary    of     its 

brilliant  performance. 

Durability 
For  a  Lifetime 

There    is    nothing    to 
break,  nothing  to  get 
out   of    order.     With 
ordinary  care  a  "Mira" 
should  last  a  lifetime. 
In  a  recent  endurance 
test    a    "Mira" 
was    played    con- 
tinuously    eleven 
hours  a  day  for  six 
months,     120,000 
tunes  in  all,  with- 
out injury. 


'•Music  is  the  speech  of  angels-" — Carlyle. 


CC 


THE  "MIRA'S"  DISTINCTIVE  QUALITIES 


SPEED  REGULATOR.  This  device  not  only 
enables  the  operator  to  give  the  desired  tempo  to  the 
music  played  on  the  "  MIRA,"  but  permits  almost  any 
composition  of  moderate  length  to  be  produced  as  writ- 
ten, since  by  setting  the  music  very  closely  on  the  tune 
sheet  and  regulating  the  instrument  at  "  slow,"  a  work 
of  considerable  length  can  be  rendered  without  cutting. 

WORKMANSHIP.  Every  feature  of  the  work- 
manship of  these  instruments  and  the  materials  used  in 
their  construction  is  of  the  highest  obtainable  quality. 

Twelve  Tunes  Supplied  With  Every  "Mi 
by  Jacot  Music  Box  Co.— the  Olde 

Prices  Range 
from  $1  5  to  $250 


LITTLE  EASY  PAYMENTS 
JUDGE  FOR  YOURSELF 


Yor.r  absolute  satisfaction  is  what  we  are  most  anxious 
to  insure.  We  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
if  jou  are  not  pleased  with  a  "  Mira." 

If  you  live  in  or  near  New  York  we  cordially  invite 
you  to  visit  either  of  our  two  stores.  39  Union  Square, 
or  292  Fifth  Avenue  and  listen  to  the  "Mira."  If  you 
cannot  visit  our  stores  we  enable  you  to  fully  try  a  ".Mira" 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  family.  No  advance  payment 
is  required  from  responsible  people.  We  will  send  the 
instrument  you  select  f.o.b.  New  York.  Try  it  ten  days, 
and  if  it  doesn't  suit  you  return  to  us  a(  our  expense. 
Y'oor  only  outlay  will  be  the  small  carriage  charge 
to  your  home. 


JACOT    MUSIC 
39  Union  Square 


BOX 


CO. 

New  York 


Send  this  coupon  to-day  for  illustrated    buoklet  and 
spaetal  fice  ti  iai  offer  to  Literary  lllgest  readers. 


JACOT  .MISIC   HOX   CO., 

39  liiu.n  Square.  New  York 
Gentlemen  :— Please  mail  without  co.st  to  me.  booklets 
and  special  (ree  trial  offer  of  "Mira"  Music  Boxes. 


DUPLEX  COMBS.  In  "MIRAS"  of  the 
larger  sizes,  a  greatly  increased  volume  and  improved 
quality  of  tone  will  be  noticed.  This  is  produced  by 
Duplex  combs,  every  note  in  the  tune  sheet  being 
sounded  by  two  keys  instead  of  one.  The  mellow 
toned  orchestra-like  effect  of  the  larger  style  is  due 
to  this  device. 

HARP  ZITHER.  This  attachment,  which  can  be 
used  at  will,  gives  the  tone  of  stringed  instruments, 
and  introduces  pleasing  variety. 

RA."     Every  "MIRA"  Fully  Guaranteed 
st  Music  Box  House  in  America. 

Within 
Reach  of  All 


Our  readsre  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HIGHEST    IN    HONORS 


BAKER'S  COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Kstablishcd  1780 
DORCHESTER,    MASS. 


Two  Months  Comfort 

Fast,  Binooth ;  don't  corrode,  can't  splutter,  "Can- 
non BhII  "  Alnminoid  that  is  the  modern  speed 
pen.  Hnd  you  get  free  hiimplc^H  by  tiikiin; 

Ten  Seconds  Trouble 

to  tear  out  thiH  ndv.  and  send  it  to  U8  with  your 
Ktationer'K  name  and  addreiw.  You  will  be  Klad 
of  those  KHmpleH. 

A.  L.  Salomon  &  Company 

^^^    341  Broadway,  New  York  City      JjUl^l 

^CANNON  BALL  PEN^ 


GUT  DOWK  YOUa  GOflL  BILLS 

By  Installin]^  a 

HOWARD  THERMOSTATI 

'  Damper  and  Valve  Kegulaton 

Kasily  applied  to  all  heating 
plants  Automatically  adjusts  the 
draft  and  damper  so  that  vour  home 
is  kept   at  an  even,  licafthful  tem- 

Kerature  niglit  and  day  no   matter 
ow  the  weather  chanRcs 
K.veryone  that  is  installed  demon- 
strates to   the  entire  satisfaction  of 
its  own-r  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful 
fuel  saver. 

With  Clock  Attachment 

It  HtiU  further  r.'.I.M-rH  llie  r.,,,1 
bill»  liy  iiirmittinK  a  lower  t' inper- 
Hturo  tlirouuhoiit  the  hniiHe  at 
nitflit  and  at  a  predeicrm'neil  hour 
autoraatie^illy  adjuHiiiiK  draft  and 
dainpi-r  mo  that  liv  rltinu  time  the 
teiMiiernlure  of  the  liouw  in  at 
the  deurei-  deniri-d  fur  thi'  Ans . 

Guaranteed  for  Kl  yearH.  Thou- 
RandH  in  mm-  %i  yearn. 

<'.<ml  nnve.l  payn  for  It.    Th<>re- 
fore  it  nwtn  you  nothlnu. 


Trial  oner: 


If  ,ifl.r  3<)  iln 
fly  .iilfht'il  » 
i,..t,..-„n.ly.., 

H..wMr.l  Th.-r 


.'  IrmI  y...,  nr.-  n..l  -n- 

.n>l  It  rmhl   Im.  k   nl  ...ir 

r  iii'infy  will  l»i»  pr-iinptlT  ri»ftin<l»'d. 

iiofltHis  nr*  nelij  tiy  hpiiiing   nppliAncf*  mi-n  nil 


nnrf   nililn 


i.f  yn 


'  iHM.klot    \7   »lii.  li  (e 


drl„il,.      Wrilr  t<,-ila\J. 

HOWARD  TIIKKHOSTAT  ro..  r.;  W.  Flnt  St.OiwtKO,  N.T. 


Vet  wondrous  faith  in  God's  dew-drenched  moms — 
These,  all  these  I  saw 
With  that  ecstatic  awe 
Wherewith  one  looks  into  eternity. 

Anil  then  I  knew  that  iho  I  had  not  heard 

His  voice  before, 

His  quiet  sinKing,  like  some  quiet  bird 

At  some  one's  distant  door. 

Had  made  my  own  more  sweet;    had  made  it  more 

Lovely,  in  one  of  God's  miraculous  ways. 

I  knew  then  why  the  clays 

Had  seemed  more  perfect  to  me  when  the  spring 

Came  with  old  burgeoning , 

For  somewhere  in  the  world  his  voice  was  raised. 

And  somewhere  in  the  world  his  heart  was  breaking; 

And  never  a  llower  but  knew  it.  sweetly  taking 

Hcauty  more  high  and  noble  for  his  sake, 

As  a  whole  wood  grows  lovelier  for  the  wail 

Of  one  sad  nightingale. 

Vet  if  the  springs  long  past 
Seemed  wonderful  before  I  heard  his  voice, 
1  tremble  at  ^he  beauty  I  shall  see 
In  seasons  still  to  l>e. 

Now  that  his  songs  are  mine  while  life  shall  last. 
Oh,  now  for  me 

New  floods  of  vision  open  suddenly! 
Rejoice,  my  heart — rejoice 

That  you  have  heard  the  Quiet  Singer's  voice  I 
—  Front   The  Quiet  Singer  and  Other  Poems  (B.   W. 
Dodge   &  Co..  New  York). 


The  .Mournful  Coronation. 

(From  the  German  of  Edward  Mbrike.) 

By  M.mrice  Todhuntek. 

I. 
There  was  a  monarch  Milesint: 

Be  his  tale  told — he  struck  down 
His  brother's  child  (blood-guilt,  not  kind; 
Bom  of  lust  to  wear  the  crown); 

They  crowned  him  with  pomp  and  pride 
In  the  castle  LifTey  wide. 
Oh!    Ireland!    Ireland!    why  wast  thou  so  blind? 


The  monarch  sat  at  dead  hour  of  night 

In  the  lonely  marble  hall; 
Dim  new  splendor  dazzles  his  sight 
Half  drxmk  from  the  festival; 

Quoth  sire  to  his  son,  "Once  more 
Bring  the  crown"      wide  bursts  the  door. 
Who  hath  burst  castle-gate  and  door  this  night? 


Cometh  to  i)lay  a  weird  dance  of  death, 

A.  train  with  a  light  soft  tread; 
To  and  fro  waves  a  royal  wreath, 
MuHlcd  guests  many  and  dread; 
Whispering  with  naught  to  say 
Fades  by  the  wide  doorway: 
The  monarch,  soul-struck,  gasps  heavy  of  breath. 

4 

Forth  from  the  dark  band  uplifts  his  eye 

A  child  with  a  red  fresh  wound; 
Noils  and  smiles  too  woful  to  die 
Pacing  the  rich  hall  around  ■ 
Trips  to  the  throne  lull  in  face, 
Crowneth  with  lingering  grace 
The  monarch  whose  heart  trembles  fearfully. 

S. 
The  train  hied  quickly  reeling  away. 

Dazed  by  the  dawn's  soft  dew; 
Torch-lights  flicker  in  wondrous  way. 
The  moon  by  the  pane  beams  through. 
The  son  in  his  speechless  wo, 
Ix-ans  o'er  his  father  low; 
Leans,  but  .i  lifeless  corpse  his  father  lay. 

The  W'rslmimter  /\Vj'iV:('  (  November). 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


CHEESE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is 
delicious.  It  adds  zest  to 
Welsh  Rarebit,  Macaroni 
with  Cheese,  Cheese  Toast 
and  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     W  O  R  C  E  S  T  e  R  S  H  I  R  t 

Bcurare  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Wins  e'jety 
Race 


Get  the  boys  and  girls  Flexible  Flyers. 
THEY  know  why — ask  them 

The  fastest,  safest,  strongest,  ever  Invented. 
A  Boy's  Bled— the  only  one  Girls  can  properly 
control.  Steers  easily  around  others  without 
drii«ninK  the  feet-riins  away  from  theiu  all- 
runs  farthest.    Easiest  to  pull  uji  hill. 

Saves  its  coat  in  shoes  tlie  first  Winter  -pre- 
vents wet  feet,  colds  and  Doctor's  bills.  Huiltto 
last  of  special  steel  and  second  growth  wlilleash. 
handsomely  linished.  Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer. 

Look  for  the  new  Flexible  Flyer  Itacer— 
long,  low,  narrow,  speedy,  moderate  priced. 

Sfttd  for  Free  Cardh.^arJ  Moriel  (jA<)7i'i«r  jx'l  hov) 
it  steers)  iind  colored  Chrislmnt  booklet  Tuith  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  <  CO..  BoxllOON.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

■'■■'""*°"°  "•■■'  Solo  ^■""■■>""'"-— "' 


Uur  reuUttTB  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Diuest  \vhen  wrlllnR  to  advertisers. 
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SHEAR  WIT 

The  Sunday  Taper.  I  spent  five  cents  for  the 
Sunda>  "Dart.'  ami  hauled  it  home  in  a  two-wheeled 
cart;  I  piled  the  sections  upon  the  floor,  till  they 
reached  as  high  as  the  kitchen  door;  I  hung  the 
chromos  upon  the  wall,  tho  there  wasn't  room 
to  hang  them  all.  and  the  yard  was  littered  ?ome 
ten  feet  deep  with  "comic  sections"  that  made  me 
weep;  and  there  were  sections  of  pink  and  green. 
A  woman's  section  and  magazine,  and  sheets  of  music 
the  which  if  played  would  quickly  make  an  audience 
fade;  and  there  were  patterns  for  women's  gowns 
And  also  for  gentlemen's  hand-me-downs;  and  a  false 
mustache  and  a  rubber  d^jll.  and  a  deck  of  cards  and 
A  parasol.  Now  men  are  busy  with  dray  and  cart, 
a-hauling  away  the  Sunday  "Dart."— Emporia 
Caxtte. 


he 


Not   that   Kind. — "You  claim   to  be  a   sailor? 
sniffed  the  doubtful  housewife. 

"Yes,   mum."    hastened    Hornpipe    Harry 
took  a  reef  in  his  trousers. 

"But  you  don't  make  use  of  that  nautical  ex- 
pression. 'Shiver  my  timbers'?" 

"Oh.  no.  mum.  I  say  "Shiver  me  gasbae!'  or 
'Shiver  me  win^s!'  I'm  an  air-ship  sailor,  mum." — 
Chicago  Xeus. 


Wasted  Energy. — A  Baltimore  man  had  decided 
that  he  must  administer  a  stem  lecture  to  his  six- 
year-old  son  Harry.  The  boy  had  been  naughty,  but 
did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact;  and  it  was  with 
some  reluctance,  therefore,  that  the  parent  under- 
took a  scolding. 

He  spoke  judiciously,  but  severely;  he  recounted 
the  lad's  misdeeds,  and  duly  explained  the  w^hys  and 
wherefores  of  his  solemn  rebuke,  his  wife  the  while 
sitting  by,  duly  imprest. 

Finally,  when  the  father  ceased,  for  breath  and  in 
cidentally,  to  hear  the  culprit's  acknowledgment  of 
error,  the  lad,  his  face  beaming  with  admiration, 
turned  to  his  mother,  and  said: 

"Ma.  isn't  Pa  interesting'" — Harper's  Monthly. 


Where  the  Poems  Go. — Wife — "The  ragout  I 
have  made  for  you  is  a  poem.  " 

Editor — "I  suppose  1  must  be  the  waste-basket.  " 
—  Fliegende  Blaetter. 


NEW  LIFE 
Found  lu  Change  to  Kight  Food. 


After  one  suffers  from  acid  dyspepsia, 
«our  .«toniach,  for  months  and  then  finds  tlie 
remedy  is  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  food, 
it  is  something  to  speak  out  about. 

A  X.Y.  lady  and  lier  young  son  had  such 
an  experience  and  she  vants  others  to  know- 
how  to  get  reUef.     She  writes  : 

"For  about  fifteen  montiis  my  Uttle  boy 
and  myself  had  suffered  with  sour  stomach. 
We  were  unable  to  retain  much  of  anything 
we  ate. 

"  After  suffering  in  this  way  for  so  long  I 
decided  to  consult  a  specialist  in  stomach 
dii^eases.  Instead  of  prescribing  drugs,  he 
put  us  both  on  Grape-Nuts  and  we  began  to 
improve  immediately. 

"  It  was  the  key  to  a  new  life.  I  found  we 
had  been  eating  too  much  heavy  food  which 
we  could  not  digest.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
commencing  Grape-Xuts,  I  was  able  to  do 
my  house  work.  I  wake  in  the  morning  with 
a  clear  head  and  feel  rested  and  have  no 
sour  stomach.  My  boy  sleeps  well  and 
wakes  with  a  laugh. 

"We  have  regained  our  lost  weight  and 
continue  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  for  both  the 
morning  and  evening  meals.  We  are  well 
and  happy  and  owe  it  to  Grape-Nuts." 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  ""The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  (he  above  letter?  A  new  one 
-appears  from  lime  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  hunvan  interest. 


IS 
W 


FATHERS- 

Start  your  boys  and  girls  'with  the  right  kind  of  reading.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  investment  to  provide  them  w^ith  a  weekly  paper  which  con- 
stantly keeps  before  them  a  lofty  standard  of  conduct,  and  at  the  same 
time  appeals  to  the  eager  imagination  and  the  healthy  spirit  of  adventure  ? 

^  Youth  s  Companion 


Send  for  Sample  Copies  and  IllusI rated  Announcemertl  for  1909  Free. 


FREE 

TO 

JANUARY, 
1909. 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends  this 
slip  (or  the  name  of  this  publication)  with  $1.75  will  receive 

All  the  remainingr  issues  for  1908,  including  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Holiday   Numbers, 

The    1909  Calendar,    "In   Grandmother's  Gar- 
den," lithographed  in  13  colors,  size  8x24  in.. 

Then  The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1909 — a 
library  of  the  best  reading  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

BDl2n 


FREE 
FREE 


The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


MMl  IWl 

|s  is  packed  full  of  entertaining  reading — varied,  informing,  suggestive —      ^ 

1*1  in  the  cleanest  language,  in  concise  form.     The  contents  of  the  new      IS 

[yl  volume  for  1 909  will  include                                      ^ 

m  50  Star  Articles ;  250  Good  Stories ;  2000  One- 

sj  Minute  Stories;    A  Children's  Page;    The  Notes 

^  on  Science;  Weekly  Article  on  Hygiene 
and  Emergency  Treatment,  etc. 


ADOPT  ONE,  OF  THE  SIX  PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  EMBLEMS 

and  80  be  able  to  tell  your  own  brush.    Always  ask  for  same  emblem.    Find  it  on  the  ypllow  box  that  protectB  and 

guarantees.     See  hole  in  handle  with  hook  t    Ilang  it  in  your  own  place  to  keep  clean  and 
ry.    Curved  handle  reaches  all  teeth.     Bristles  trimmed  to  clean  between  the  teeth. 
Made  onder  American  sanitary  conditions.     By  mail  or  at  dealers. 


Senii  for 
our  free  hookltt,  "Tonth  Truths." 
FLOBENCE  MFQ.  CO.,     14  Pln«  Street,  Florence.  Mass. 


"Some  livegfMi^re  like' 

Wor^Mlnoes 

t-he  more  wom^x^)f#he  brighrer." 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQL=.IQ 
never  seem  ^o  grow  olci.Trva.cd.ke- 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  meutioa  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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i^    Bathe  in  Comfort  " 

A  warm  bath  in  a  cold  room  is  a  shivery"  operation  and  is 
extremely  liable  to  cause  colds.  The  bathroom  above  all 
should  be  kept  warm.  This  is  easy  and  the  bath  is  a 
comfort  if  vou  have  a 

PERFECTION  Oil  Heater 


(Equipped  with  Smokeless  Device) 

It  may  be  carried  from  any  other  room  to  the  bath  room,  which 
it  will  heat  while  you  are  preparing  for  the  bath.  Impossible  to 
turn  it  too  high  or  too  low.  The  most  economical  heater  you  can 
buy — intense  heat  for  9  hours  with  one  filling.  Every  heater  war- 
ranted.  


Th< 


R^^O  Lamp 


is  the  best  lamp  for  all- 
round  household  pur- 
poses. Gives  a  clear, 
steady  light.  Made  of  brass  throughout  and  nickel  plated. 
Etiuipped  with  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner.  Hand- 
some— simple — satisfactory.       Every    lamp    guaranteed. 

If  you   cannot  get  heater  and  lamp  at  your  dealer's,   write 
to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 


More   Light! 

WH  KN  more  liRht  is  needtd  —  that's  what  the  Angle  Lanij)  (fives.  Because  its  best 
hrilliamy  is  not  wasted  on  the  ceiling,  but  is  thrown  directly  downward  by  the 
"angle"  at  which  the  ll.imc  burns,  to  light  your  book  or  table  brilliantly,  giving  to 
reading  a  new  pleasure,  and  resting  and  relieving  tired  eyes. 

'I  'f%fi     zk  f%  Cfit*    I  fimn    ''C-'^c"'')'^''  ■>  handsome  gas  chandelier,  both  in 
X  lie   ^^flgCC    M^\*llt.yf    its  appearance  and  its  freedom  from  the  smoke 

and  smell  and  bother  of  ordinary  lamps.  Like 
gas  it  is  lighted  by  one  turn  of  a  button  and  the 
striking  of  a  match .  Like  gas  the  light  cm  be 
regulated  and  bunied  at  full  height  or  turned 
low  without  a  trace  of  smoke  or  odor.  Yet  Tlie 
Angle  Lamp  is  more  economical  than  even  or- 
dinary lamps— full  one-third  more  economical. 
But  let  us  show  you  what  new  methods  have 
done  for  Country  Ilonie  lighting  Write  for  a 
detcriptiye  cataloK  "47"  explaining  why  this 
oil  lanm  is  used  by  such  partii  ul.ir  people  as 
Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers, 
Goulds,  C'aniegies,  etc  ,  for  lighting  their  homes 
and  estates  in  pref'.-rence  to  any  oilier  system 
and  explaining  our  offer  of 

30    DAYS'    TRIAL 

Th>'  Anillc  l.iirnii  i-  \,u\,\v  iu  Xi  vi<ri>-lir»  Iroin  tV  00 
up.  .1  I  <iiip  liir  »«»ry  piiriMKf.  Srnd  for  our  Catmlot 
••47"  >hc>win(  ju.l  Ihp  .ijrlf  to  -ml  yuur  Uintr. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO. 

159-161     Weit    24th    .Street.     New    York 


A  Umerick  Contest.— Not  to  be  outdone  by  our 
enterprising  contemporaries  who  are  carrying  on  so- 
called  Limerick  Contests  in  which  readers  have  a 
chance  to  win  four  dollars  a  week  by  supplying, 
missing  lines,  we  are  this  week  plunging  into  the 
maelstrom,  and  are  starting  a  contest  in  which  the 
whole  Limerick,  not  a  paltry  line,  is  missing.  Here 
it  is 


To  any  reader  supplying  us  before  Tuesday  next 
with  the  identical  lines  of  the  Missing  Limerick,  we 
will  give  two  automobiles,  a  si.\  months'  trip  to 
.\laska,  ten  tons  of  furnace  coal,  and  a  complete  set 
of  the  works  of  Henry  James  in  Esperanto.— Lip/nw- 
cott's  Magazine. 


New  Parts.— The  Cvstomer- "  When  I  bought 
a  car  from  you  a  few  weeks  ago  you  said  you  would 
be  willing  to  supply  p.  new  part  if  I  broke  anything." 

The  .Motor  Age.vt— •'Certainly,  sir.  What  caij 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  providing  you  with?" 

The  Customer — "I  want  a  pair  of  new  ankles,  a 
floating  rib,  a  left  eye,  three  yards  of  cuticle,  a  box 
of  assorted  fingernails,  four  molars,  and  a  funny- 
bone." — Pick-Me-Up. 


Art  Values.— Artist — "I  would  like  to  paint  that 
old  Rosinante  of  yours.  How  much  would  you  charge- 
me  for  two  hours  a  day  on  him?" 

Farmer — "One  dollar,  and  in  ten  days  you  can 
keep  the  horse." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Newlv-Wed  Husband — "The  time  has  come. 
dearest,  when  I  shall  have  the  painful  task  of  ac- 
quainting your  father  with  the  fact  that  I  am  heavily 
in  debt." 

Wipe — "Don't  mind  that.  I'm  sure  he'll  give  you 
the  sympathy  of  a  companion  in  adversity." — Flie- 
gende Blaetter. 


(JKKAT   HK.VK  SI'K1N<1  WATKR. 
"It«  Purity  liaM  made  itfitiuous." 

Our  rpadera  are  aaktHl  to  mention  Thk  Litkrary  Di«k.st  when  wrltlnjf  to  advertlsens. 


Impertinent. — Heiress  (to  her  military  admirer) 
-"That  Mr.  Krause  is  very  inquisitive.  He  asked 
what  my  dowry  amounted  to." 

LiEUTE.VANT — "Impertinent  fellow!  .-Vnd  what 
did  you  tell  him?" — Fliegende  Blaetter. 

A  Kiitiire  .4rrangrment. — "I  canna'  leave  ye 
thus,  Nancy,"  a  good  old  Scotchman  wailed.  "  Ye're 
too  auld  to  work,  an'  ye  couldna'  live  in  the  alms- 
house. Gin  I  die,  ye  maun  marry  anither  man,  wha'U 
keep  ye  in  comfort  in  yer  auld  age." 

"Nay.  nay,  .^ndy,"  answered  the  good  spouse. 
"I  could  na'  wed  anither  man,  for  what  wad  I  do 
wi'  twa  husbands  in  heaven?" 

Andy  pondered  long  over  this,  but  suddenly  his 
face  brightened. 

"I  hac  it,  Nancy,"  he  cried.  "Ye  ken  auld  John 
Cleinmens?  He's  a  kind  man,  but  he  is  na'  a  member 
of  the  kirk.  He  likes  ye,  Nancy,  an'  gin  ye '11  mart>- 
him,  'twill  be  all  the  same  in  heaven — John's  na' 
Christian." — Success  Magazine. 


—  "What  is  this  pecul- 
1  never  saw  it  on  anv 


I..onK-Necded  Invention. 

iar  key  on  your  typewriter? 
before." 

"Hist!  My  own  invention.  Whenever  you  can't 
spell  a  word,  you  press  this  key  ami  it  makes  a  blur." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Her  Reward.  -Professor  (to  his  aged  cook) — 
"Vou  have  now  In-cn  twenty-five  years  in  my  service, 
Rcgina.  As  a  reward  for  your  fidelity  I  have  deter- 
mined to  name  the  bug  I  recently  discovered  after 
you. ' ' —  Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A   Fair  Kxrlianice.    -Sii.i.iri's     "I   never  send   a 
man  on  n.  fool's  errand." 

Cv.sicfs      "No;    it's  a  l)etter  plan  to  ro  yourself." 
/'hil.idelphi,!  Re  or!. 
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Seeing  Double.— Robbie  l^at  the  opera)  -  | 
"Mama,  what  does  papa  keep  going  out  between  | 
the  acts  for?" 

Mother — "Sh!    He  goes  out  for  opera  glasses."- 
Judge. 


FulluMtiiK  tlie  Doctor's  Instructions.— Doctor 

•(upon  tiniiing  his  patient  weaker  than  before  1- 
'What  .:oes  this  mean?  Haven't  you  been  following 
my  instrvictions? 

Patient  i  feebly)— "Yes.  doctor." 

Doctor  — "Been  eating  animal  food  right  along. 
have  you? " 

P.\tiext  (grimly  trying  to  smile) — "Well,  doctor. 
I  tried  to.  but  somehow  it  did  not  .seem  to  agree  with 
me  ver\-  well.  I  managed  to  worry  down  the  hay 
and  the  clover-tops  all  right,  but  the  thistles  kinii 
•of  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up." — 
Judge. 


So  Are  You. — "The  professor  says  my  bathing- 
suit  is  rather  exiguous." 

"Is  that  a  compliment?" 

"I  don't  know.  I'm  going  after  the  dictionary 
now." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

November   13. — The  death  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
is  reported  from  Peking. 
Porto  Rico  Unionists  win  all  the  elections  for  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Delegates  on  an  independence 
platform. 

Kovember  14 — Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia,  an 
uncle  of  Emperor  Nicholas,  dies  in  Paris  from 
pneumonia. 

Kovember  15. — The  death  of  Tsu  Hsi.  Empress 
Dowager  of  China,  is  reported  from  Peking. 

November  1 7. — Emperor  William  receives  Chancellor 
Von  Bulow.  and  promises  to  meet  the  popular  de- 
mand that  foreign  affairs  henceforth  shall  be  con- 
ducted more  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 
Servia.  at  the  pressing  representations  of  the  Pow- 
ers, withdraws  her  special  guards  on  the  Austrian 
frontier  and  sends  her  reserves  to  their  homes. 

November  iS. — The  American  battle-ship  AVbrasfea 
is  reported  to  have  broken  all  world's  gunnery 
records  at  Manila. 

Domestic. 

November  i.^. — Victor  H.  Metcalf,  Secretary  ot  the 
N'avy.  resigns  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Truman  jH.  Newberry  :s  appointed 
to  succeed  him  on  December  i. 

Colonel  George  H.  Torrey  is  appointed  surgeon- 
general  of  the  army. 

Francis  J.  Heney,  prosecutor  of  the  San-Francisco 
graft  cases,  is  shot  in  the  court-room  of  the  Ruef 
trial  by  a  saloon-keeper.  The  physicians  report 
that  Mr.  Heney  will  recover. 

November  18. — John  D.  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  on  the  stand  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's suit  tc  dissolve  the  corporation,  gives  a 
histor>'  of  the  formation  of  the  trust,  but  denies 
that  it  has  ever  used  coercion. 

November  19. — The  tarifif  rates  on  cofTee,  casein, 
lemons,  hops.  salt,  olives,  figs,  currants,  rice,  and 
tea  are  discust  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  Washington. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  convention 
at  Denver,  defeats  a  proposition  to  disregard  writs 
of  injunction. 


Pears' 

"Just  soap,"  is  good 
enougH  for  some,  but  most 
women  insist  on  having 
Pears'.  Ask  some  girl  with 
a   good    complexion — why? 

Sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 


The  Gillette  is  Practical  For  You 


A  NY  man  will  admit  that  it  is  a  good 
■^^  thing  in  emergencies  to  be  able 
to  shave  himself — and  to  have  the  tools 
handy  with  which  to  do  it. 

If  he  buys  a  GILLETTE  just  for 
emergencies  he  will  find  himself  using  it 
every  day,  because  it  is  so  simple — no 
stropping,  no  honing — it  is  easy  and  it 
is  safe. 

We  advertise  that  a  man  can  have 
a  clean  satisfying  shave  with  the 
GILLETTE  in  five  minutes.  We  will 
warrant  that  the  average  GILLETTE 
user  does  not  take  over  two  minutes — 
and  furthermore,  that  he  has  a  better 
shave  than  the  barber  can  give  him, 
better  than  he  can  give  himself  with 
the  old-style  razor,  in  half  an  hour. 

Nearly  every  GILLETTE  owner 
becomes  so  attached  to  his  razor  that 
he  makes  a  pet  of  it  —thinks  more  of  it 
than  almost  any  other  of  his  personal 
belongings:  —  it's  just  that  kind  of  a 
little  device.  A  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism.  A  fine  tool  in  every  sense. 
No    trouble  to   keep  in  condition  and 


nPHERE  are  ten  fundamental  mechan- 
ical  reasons  for  the  GILLETTE 
doing  the  work  it  does.  They  apply  to  no 
other  razor  in  the  world.  That's  why  you 
can  form  no  notion  of  the  action  of  the 
GILLETTE  by  using  any  other  razor. 

The  GILLETTE  idea  is  basic  all 
the  way  through. 

The  GILLETTE  is  kind  to  the  face. 
It  does  its  work  with  any  beard  and  any 
skin.  It  is  the  only  razor  that  can  be 
adjusted  for  a  light  or  a  close  shave. 

New  Process  GILLETTE  blades  are 
paper-thin,  flexible,  with  a  hard  mirror- 
like finish  and  a  marvelous  keenness  and 
durability. 

These  blades  are  packed  in  handsome 
nickel-plated  boxes,  hermetically  sealed, 
sanitary,  damp-proof,  anti-rust  and 
antiseptic. 

Price  per  set  of  12  new  blades  (24 
cutting  edges)  $  1 .00. 

Standard  GILLETTE  razor  with  1 2 
blades  and  tripple  silver-plated  handle, 
in  velvet  lined  full  leather  case,  $5.00. 

Combination  Sets,  $6.50  to  $50.00. 

The  GILLETTE  is  sold  almost  everywhere. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  to  us. 
Send  for  illustrated  book  today. 


dependable  at  all  times. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 


New  York 


240  Kimball  Building,  Botton 
GILLETTE  FACTORIES .-     Boston,  London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Montreal 


Chicago 


The  Aristocrat  of  Breakfast  Fruits 

SAtwood  Grape  Fruit  = 

\To  other  fruit  at  breakfast  time  is  so  thoroughly  appetizing,  so  keenly  enjoyable 

^^or  so  highly  healthful  as  a  luscious,  juice-filled  ATWOOD  GRAPE 
FRUIT. 

\/ou  have  already  eaten  grape  fruits  of  indifferent  kinds — the  rough,  thick- 
skinned,  bitter  sort,  or  the  little-better,  half-dried,  small-proportioned  kind ;  but 
until  you  have  been  served  at  breakfast  with  a  delicious  ATWOOD  Grape 
Fruit,  filled  with  its  cooling  juice,  you  will  never  know  how  thoroughly  refreshing 
or  how  delectable  grape  fruit  can  really  be. 

TThe  ATWOOD  Grove  at  Manavista,  Fla.  is  the  largest  grape  fruit  grove 
in  the  world.  Its  25,000  trees,  if  set  in  one  row,  would  extend  80  miles. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  have  been  expended  in  producing  a  grape 
fruit  superior  in  quality  to  any  other  grown. 

The  ATWOOD  trade-mark  is  on  the  wrappers.    This  is  your 
guarantee  of  the  perfect  product.     Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 

To  serve — cut  in  cross  sections,  remove  the  core  and  serve  with 
or  without  sugar.      Qrape  Fruit  is  better  when  served  without  ice. 

THE  ATWOOD  COMPANY 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD,  PrMldent  and  Treasurer,  290  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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An  Investor's  Safeguard 

IS   A 

Reliable  Banking  House 

We  deal  exclusively  in  Municipal, 
Steam  Railroad  and  Public  Utility 
Bonds. 

We  sell  only  bonds  which  we  have 
bought  outright  after  our  investigating 
department  has  approved  every  feature 
of  tlie  issue. 

Our  investigatingdepartment  has  had 
32  years"  e.xperience  and  has  the  services 
of  technical  engineers  and  thoroughly 
competent  lawyers. 

SAFETY  OF  INVESTMENT 
RESTS  ON   UNDERLYING  VALUE 

Most  investors  have  not  the  time,  ex- 
perience or  facilities  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  underlying  conditions  of  a 
bond  issue. 

Our  experience  since  1S76  in  buying 
investment  securities  is  at  your  service. 

Our  offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Den- 
ver and  San  Francisco  keep  us  in  close 
touch  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SenJ  /or  Circular  No.  906B  dacribing 
ieceral  excellent  iisuea  of  Public  Ulililu 
BortJs  yielding  liberal  returns.  iOne  issue 
includes  $1 00  bonds  paying  6'^/i .) 

or 
Circular  No.  902B  describing  a  selected 
list  of  investments   including  Municipal, 
Railroad  and  Corporation  Bonds. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

21     MILK     STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

CHICAGO  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The    Records   of  an 
Investment  Firm 

A  WL-ll-orKaniz.ed  firm  of  Investment 
Bankers  keciis  readily  available  and  per- 
manent records  of  eacii  transaction  with 
every  client. 

Such  records  are  frequently  referred  to, 
and,  when  any  of  the  investments  may 
have  advanced  in  market  price  to  a  point 
where  further  appreciation  is  likely  to  be 
within  narrow  limits,  the  bankers  advise 
the  interested  clients  of  the  situation, 
suggest  the  sale  of  the  securities  at  the 
advance  figure  over  the  cost  price,  and 
recommend  substitute  investments  hav- 
ing every  reasonable  promise  of  the  same 
growth  in  value  as  did  the  original  in- 
vestment at  the  time  of  its  purchase.  This 
profit  upon  the  original  investment 
represents  a  participation  by  clients  in 
the  prosi>erity  of  the  corporation. 

We  nhall  te  pleased  to  send  you,  free 
of  cost,  a  copy  of  our    Booklet  entitled 

"Knowledge  of  Inveatments." 
This  Booklet  is  designed  to  aid  inves- 
tors m  selecting  sound  mvestnient  secur- 
ities. It  explains,  in  simple  phraseology, 
what  is  meant  by  a  Mortgage  and  Deed 
of  Trust,  the  ditii-rence  between  coupon 
bonds,  bonds  registered  as  to  principal, 
and  Ixmds  registered  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest,  the  distinction  between 
"flat"'  and  "and  interest"  prices,  sinking 
funds,  how  bonds  are  paid  for  and  deliv- 
ered, how  the  interest  coupons  are 
cashed,  etc. 

For  a  long  period  of  years  we  have 
served  a  large  and  growing  clientele,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Kurojx-,  compris- 
ing Individual  Investors,  Hanks  and 
Trust  Companies,  Executors  and  Trus- 
tees, and  persons  responsible  (or  the 
investment  of  Endowment  I'unds  of 
Colleg's  ;ind  othi-r  In>^titutiniis 

Writm  for  BookUl  No.   456 

Spencer     Trask     &     Co. 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
William  and  Pine  St*.,  New  York 

Branrh  (ifTiffs;  tlhany.  1  T.-(hift)fo,  III. 
M<-inl..T~  N.w  York  Sinrk  I-  irhHi.ui. 


L.    K.    LOREE, 

President  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company. 


E.    B.    THOMAS, 

President  of  the    Lehigh  \al- 
ley  Railroad. 


W.    H.    TRL'ESDALE, 

President  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Railroad. 


THE    FINANCIAL    OUTLOOK 


DURATION  OF  THE  BOOM 

Since  the  marked  upward  movement  in 
prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  set  in  after 
the  election,  the  main  thought  in  the  minds 
of  many  investors  has  been,  How  long  will 
the  boom  continue?  Conservative  judges 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  rise  was  too 
rapid  to  last  at  its  own  level.  In  London, 
as  well  as  here,  this  opinion  has  been  gen- 
erally maintained.  "The  question  as  to 
a  great  and  permanent  further  rise  in  your 
security  values,"  says  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(November  14),  "is  answered  here  by  the 
general  comment  that  it  could  not  be  justi- 
fied by  economic  conditions." 

Friends  of  the  boom  have  placed  great 
faith  in  the  sentimental  value  of  Taft's 
election  and  notably  in  a  remark  of  his  in 
Cincinnati  a  few  days  after  the  election, 
that  "every  business  man  who  is  obeying 
the  laws  may  go  ahead  with  all  the  energy 
in  his  possession";  that  "every  enterprise 
which  is  within  the  statutes  may  proceed 
without  any  fear  of  interference  from  the 
Administration,  when  acting  legally-,"  and 
that  "men  who  conduct  legitimate  busi- 
ness may  understand  that  the  Government 
is  back  of  them,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
prevented  from  enjoying  fair  profits." 

This  statement  was  received  as  one  of 
great  value  to  the  business  world,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Evening  Post  that  its 
chief  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment was  made  by  Taft.  Altho  it  was  a 
statement  which  Taft  was  expected  to 
make,  and  one,  moreover,  which  Bryan, 
had  he  been  elected,  "would  probably 
have  made  and  could  have  made  consist- 
ently," nevertheless  it  aroused  enthusi- 
asm for  two  reasons  whicli  ;ire  naim-d  as 
follows : 

"First,    because    tlie    statement    means 
more  from  the  lips  of  a  m.in  of  conservative  | 
tcmi)erament   than    frf)m    an   agitator   like  | 
Bryan,    or    from    an    imj)ulsive    statesm.in 
such    as    Rcjosevelt;     second,    because    tlie' 
market  reads  between  the  lines  more  than  1 
Mr.  Taft  actually  said,  and  assumes  it  to 
be  a  declaration  for  a  benevolent  fostering 
])olicy,   in   finance  as  in   industry,  such  as 
w.is    .iscrilied    to    the    late    President    Mc- 
Kinicy.  ' 

A  writer  in  the  .same  jiaper  finds  the  1 
question   of   permanency    to   the   boom   a 


complicated  one,  and  proceeds  to  point  out 
in  what  respects: 

"It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  orders  were  deferred  by 
merchants  and  middlemen  until  after  the 
election.  This  could  not  have  been  done, 
and  it  was  not  done,  in  the  preelection 
months  of  1004.  because  demand  from  con- 
sumers was  so  large  that  retailers  did  not 
dare  to  let  their  stock  on  hand  run  low. 
It  was  easy  to  do  this  year,  because  con- 
sumptive demand  was  slow  and  doubtful, 
and  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  make 
quick  deliveries  when  called  upon  Such 
postponed  orders  were  bound  to  be  exe- 
cuted soon,  and  since  election  day  was  the 
date  assigned  by  common  consent,  it  fol- 
lowed logically  that  the  demand,  as  soon 
as  the  satisfactory  result  was  known,  should 
be  not  only  urgent  and  general.  \mX  should 
be  large  in  proportion,  as  orders  which 
should  normally  have  been  executed  in 
October  were  put  over  until  after  Novem- 
ber 3. 

"How  large  these  actual  postponements 
were,  is  a  question  which  no  one  can  con- 
fidently answer;  the  next  few  weeks  may 
throw  some  light  upon  it.  But,  in  any 
case,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  more 
important  problein  is.  What  will  happen 
when  the  actually  deferred  orders  have 
been  filled?  If  the  consumer's  attitude  is 
the  same  as  it  was  a  month  or  two  ago, 
then,  when  the  merchants'  shelves  and 
yards  are  once  more  as  well  stocked  as 
they  were  at  the  opening  of  autumn,  we 
shall  necessarily  see  '  dull  trade '  again,  as 
we  did,  for  instance,  when  the  four  weeks 
of  postponed  purchases,  following  the 
Presidential  vote  of  1806,  had  been  com- 
pleted. There  rejnains,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possibility  that  tiie  consimier  h.is  him- 
self been  timid.  It  is  conceivable  that  he 
has  hitherto  refrained  from  making  pur- 
chases, not  because  of  poverty,  but  be- 
cause he  feared  bad  times  as  a  conscfjuence 
of  Bryan's  ])ossible  election.  If  .«;(),  then 
the  upward  movement  may  be  indefinitely 
prolonged.  This  is  tlie  ]>roblem  over  wliich 
the  mercantile  mind  is  puzzling,  with  more 
real  concern  even  than  the  mind  of  the 
Stock  Exchange    " 

Recalling  other  f.imous  bull  markets 
(igoo,  1901,  1Q05,  and  1906),  he  indicates 
wherein  the  present  one  differs  from  them. 
Tho.se  earlier  movements,  he  says,  "were 
founded  on  visible  and  tangible  facts, 
whereas  the  present  outburst  has  for  its 
basis  i)artly  anticipation,  and  partly,  it 
must  honestly  be  confcst,  misrepresenta- 
tion."    He  then  adds: 

"What  is  to  happen   in   the  domain  o£ 
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trade  and  industry,  in  the  cominj;  montlis. 
is  not  more  absolutely  certain  now  than  it 
was  on  November  2 ;  what  has  happened 
is  a  restocking  of  depleted  warehouses, 
partly  deferred  until  after  the  election, 
with  the  problem  still  left  open,  whetlier 
the  real  demand  horn  tlie  ultimate  con- 
sumer will  or  will  not  be  quickened  corre- 
spondingly. The  market  of  this  week  has 
voiced  a  sudden  and,  as  it  were,  spasmodic 
conviction  of  the  outside  speculator  that 
it  will.  He  may  be  right.  If  he  is  not, 
and  if  we  have  a  still  longer  period  of  grad- 
ual after-})anic  recuperation  before  us, 
then  we  shall  learn  before  any  very  great 
lapse  of  time  how  'bull  movements'  reach 
their  end  " 

A  REVIVAL  NOT  TO  COME  AT  ONCE 

To  the  conservative  views  of  the  finan- 
cial outlook  as  above  given  here  from 
one  of  the  best  authorities  in  New  York 
may  be  added  views  from  the  Middle  West, 
similar  in  nature,  which  have  come  to  the 
same  paper  from  one  of  its  correspondents 
writing  from  Kansas  City: 

"  The  prosperous  Middle  West  has  not 
failed  to  note  the  booming  stock  market 
on  Wall  Street  since  election  day.  and  the 
predictions  which  have  accompanied  it  of 
a  swift  and  great  expansion  of  trade  ac- 
~tivity  and  prosperity.  The  West  itself, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  very  tangi- 
ble basis  for  prosperity  which  this  section 
peculiarly  possesses,  is  not  inclined  to  take 
too  much  for  granted  at  once.  This  is  not 
because  the  vote  of  Xovember  3  was  to  it 
a  matter  of  indifference.  While  probably 
the  Middle  West  had  less  need  to  worry 
over  the  approach  of  election  than  other 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  nevertheless  with 
some  relief  that  business  responded  to  the 
settlement  of  the  contest.  It  was  inevi- 
table that,  without  activity  in  the  rest  of 
the  United  States,  the  business  of  the  Mid- 
ule  States  must  lag,  and  there  had  not 
been  wanting  during  the  past  few  weeks 
signs  of  a  slackening  pace.  Wholesale 
houses  were  buying  cautiously  and  trade 
was  quiet,  maintaining  the  hand-to-mouth 
character  so  noticeable  earlier  in  the  year. 
■  We  simply  felt  that  unless  the  East  came 
back  to  normal  business  we  could  not  hope 
to  sell  our  products,'  one  jobber  put  it, 
'and  we  were  not  going  to  take  chances.' 
"With  the  election  past,  there  has  been 
a  forward  impetus  in  giving  orders,  and*  as 
there  is  a  feeling  that  progress  will  be 
maintained,  plans  for  the  development  of 
new  enterpri.ses  are  meeting  with  favor. 
Yet  it  can  not  all  be  done  in  a  day.  In  the 
country  towns  trade  is  quiet;  merchants 
say  that  even  with  seasonable  weather  they 
are  having  no  exceptional  business — but 
they  hope  for  a  revival.  They  have  been 
hoping  lor  this  for  several  months;  it  now 
seems  more  probable  than  at  any  previous 
time.  " 

Similar  views  have  been  obtained  from 
a  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  who  says, 
under  date  of  Xovember  1 2 ; 


Water  Power  Bonds  Netting  6% 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  First  Mortgage  on  30,000  Water  Horse 
Power.  Mills,  Power  Houses  and  other  assets,  having  a  total  valuation  of  over 
$8,000,000. 

The  bonds  are  payable  serially,  in  accordance  with  our  usual  plan. 

The  bonds  are  issued  at  the  very  con.servative  rate  of  5 100  per  Horse 
Power  developed,  e.xclusive  of  Mills  and  their  assets,  and  are  guaranteed  by  a 
strong  corporation,  having  a  long  and  successful  history,  large  assets  and  an  es- 
tablished income. 

A  well-located  Water  Power  is  an  ideal  form  of  security  for  bonds,  because 
it  is  a  perpetual  income-producing  asset,  with  a  definite  value  wliich  con- 
tinues to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  development  of  the 
country  surrounding  it. 

This  particular  Water  Power  is  one  of  the  most  efificient,  economic  and 
valuable  to  be  found  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

We  strongly  recommend  these  bonds  to  conservative  investors  who  want 
an  assured  income  of  six  per  cent  for  any  period  of  time  from  five  to  twenty 
years,  at  their  option. 

Our  circular  No  645-R  describes  the  issue  fully  and  will  be  sent  promptly 
upon  request. 

Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 


(Established  1865) 


181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Mk.  Lee  t,\kes  i'le.asure  in  announcing  his 

.\l'POINT.MENT  AS  .SOLE  AGENT   FOR   THE   UnITEI> 

St.\tes  of  the  photogu.M'hic  prints  m.\de  by 
Mr.  FRP]DEKICK  HOLLYER  of  LONDON. 

As  L.VRGE  supplies  will  CON.STANTLY    BE   KEPT 
ON  HAND  ALL  ORDERS  WILL  BE  FILLED  PROMPTLY. 

R.  E.  LEE  COMPANY 
687  BOYLSTON  STREET        -       BOSTON 


EARN  BIG  SALARIES 


From  $1,000  to  $10,000  a  year  and 
expenses.  If  you  want  to  enter  the  easi- 
est, beet  paid  profession  in  the  world,  our 
free  catalogue  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip"  will 
show  you  how.  We  place  hundredsof  our 
graduates  in  good  positions  with  the  best 
firms  all  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Write  (or  call)  for  particulars  today.   Address 

Sept. 299National  Salesman's  Training  Association 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  York,  Minm-apulis,  Saa  Francisco. 
n'rile  neatest  offlre. 


' '  Now  that  the  business  world  has  safely 
hurdled  the  election,  there  seem  to  be  no 
evidences  here  that  it  will  do  otherwise 
than  proceed  at  a  firm  and  steady  stride 
to  regain  the  ground  lost  during  the  past 
fifteen  months.  There  may  be  a  spurt  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  but  it  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  improvement  will  be  a 
slow  process  and  likely  to  be  spread  over 
the  next  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  it  is  believed  that  all  the  textile 
establishments  and  steel  mills  will  be  run- 
ning full  force,  provided  that  no  obstruc- 
tions are  placed  in  the  way  of  the  recovery. 

"In  marked  contrast  to  the  feeling  of 
hesitancy  prevailing  in  most  branches  of 
industry,  however,  is  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  building-work  during  the  past 
month.  Figures  for  October  show  that  per- 
mits  were    issued   diiring    the   month   for 

Our  readers  are 


Our  Service 

This  Company  has  served  teachers  and 
professional  people  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  consecutive  years  in  the  selection  of 
safe  securities.  First  Mortgages  on  Farm 
Land  Exclusively. 

5^  and  6%  net 

Write  for  current  list  of  mortgages  and  boolclet  A 
explaining  our  service  for  investors. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  COMPANY 

Grand  Fork*,  N.  D.,  or 
Security  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  BONDS 

Send  for  list 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Dept.  C,  Columbus,  0 


BANKING'MAlLi 

AT  SIX  PER  CENTcw 

FIRST  MORTGAGES 

'T^HE  investor  seeking  a  safe  in- 
■*■  vestment  for  his  funds  and  at 
the  same  time  a  profitable  return 
for  the  use  of  his  money,  should 
write  for  particulars  concerning 
the  Certificates  of  Deposit  issued 
bv  this  company,  secured  by  First 
Mortgageson  improved  real  estate, 
yielding  bj  net,  the  mortgage  and 
the  bond  accompanying  the  Cer- 
tificate, if  so  desired. 

Send  for  btioklet  "F" 
CAPITAI.  AND  .SUKI'l.LS  $3Un,00n.(K) 
KSI  Allllhlll  i>  IHMfi 
r  tlie  suiiiTviMuii  ..ri!;uik  Kx:iniir..r 


5ALTlAKE5ECURITrr'=" 
ANoTRUST  CO 


FEM^CURRIN 

PRESIDENT. 


5ALT  LAKE  CITY  \ 
UTAH 


^%     GOLD     BOINDS 

BELLE  TERRE   ESTATES   INCORPORATED,   Port  Jefferson,  L.  L 

Price  100  and  Interest  with  507o  Stock  Bonus 

The  Belle  Terre  Estates  is  a  high  grade  development  under  the  management  of  the  well-known  Dean-Alvord 
Company— property  consisting  of  1,300  acres  on  the  northern  shore  of  Long  Island,  near  Port  Jefferson.  The 
bonds  represent  the  cost  of  the  property  and  the  Company  issues  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to  the  bonded  debt, 
half  of  which  goes  to  the  Dean-Alvord  Company  for  its  services  in  managing  and  developing,  and  half  to  the 
bondholders  We  have  printed  a  very  interesting  circular  describing  this  property  and  giving  views  of  the  Belle 
Terre  Club  House,  etc.  Previous  real  estate  developments  of  the  Dean-Alvord  Company  have  returned  to  the 
bondholders  the  full  amount  invested  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  have  shown  on  the  stock  when  liquidated 
profits  ranging  from  60  to  300  per  cent.     Our  circular  No.  44  gives  a  record  of  some  of  these  transactions. 

SIA/ARTIA/OLJT     &     /\F»F»EINZELL/\R 

^3  r«  f^  K^  cr  E^  ^S 

-4-0,  -+:2,  -^-^   F»lne  Street  INeuv  'Vorlc  Cllty 

CHICAGO:   First  National  Bank  Building 

V ^ 
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A  New  Pipe  Mixture  In  ttie  Handy  Box 

For  a  bang  up  good  smoke  try 

Frishmuth's 
Cube  Mixture  Tobacco 

It's  packed  in  the  Handy  box  that  titi  the  hip  pocket. 
Can  always  have  it  with  you  just  as  clean  and  fresh  as  origin- 
ally packed.     All   its  original  moisture  and  flavor  retained. 

A  cool,  satisfying  smoke  that  will  not  bite  the  tongue. 
It's  a  cube-cut  tobacco. 

10  Cents  a  Box 

Tn,-  and  Rit  it  from  yourilcalcr  ;  if  he  hasn't  it  send 
us  10  cents  nnd  we  wiU  send  you  a  full  size  box. 

FRISHMUTH  BRO.  &  CO..  Inc..  Glenwood&  Lehigh  Aves..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

The   Oldr.t  Indrprnitrnt  Toharru    Msnufarl urrri  In   thr  Cnuiilrv 


mm 


i^j^onr 


THE  SUREST  THING 
ON  EARTH 

is  the  earth  itself.  Every  dollar  depos- 
ited with  us  has  this  security  back  of  it, 
i.e.,  first  mortgage  on  improved  real 
estate.  WE  PAY  6^/0  on  Time 
Deposits.  Five  per  cent  on  funds  pay- 
able on  demand. 

We  have  done  this  for  14  years — 
never  been  a  day  late  in  mailing  semi- 
annual interest  checks  or  in  returning 
Time  or  Demand  Deposits. 

Write  for    booklet   telling    how    to 
transact  business  with  us  by  mail. 
It's  free. 

Gaiveri  pioitoage  k  Deposit  Company 


1045  Calvert  Building 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Honeless  Razor  Strop 

Keeps  a  keen  edge  on  your  razor  without  honing. 
Lasts  forever.  Ideal  Ctiristmas  Present.  Sent 
by  mail  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price — $1.00. 

HONELESS  RAZOR  STROP  CO. 

133  West  1 16th  Street  New  York 


CLASS 
PINS 


Artistic  nn<l  original  dc-signp, 
beautiful  finishes  in  Kolfior  silver 
nnd  superior  quHlity  throughout— 
that's  whyReisner  Pins  lend  unions 
cnlloKes,  schools,  fraternities  and 
clubs.  Write  for  "Odd  Thinss  in 
OolleKO  Jewelry"  — Bn  illustrnted 
booklet  of  Pins,  Medals,  etc.,  that 
will  interest  you.  Free  on  request. 
B  B  B  Fraternity  and  Class  I'ipeg. 
Get  offer  to  College  Book  Stores. 

0.  WM.  REISNER,     208  N.  Prince  St.,    Lancagter.  Pt. 


EVER  NEEDDUPLICATESi 


I    T.ett^r».    Pn,e   I.;«t«,  Rilln,  In- 

r.-«,  DrawiinM.    .Mi-nii».  Ktport",  •ny- 

.n«?     Thnn  nkf  a.bnnlnire  ofour  offer 

r  trn   dayi'  trial    without  drpoilt. 

I)aii«'  ImproTFd  Tip  Top  n  the  •im 

ple»t  and  qilirke«t   mclhiid   of  dupli- 

catini      100  copiCH  from  pen-wriHen 

and    SO   ropier    from      typewritten 

origin.^1.    Complete  r>up|jr'»»'^r.  rr.p 

«iie  (prints  8V  X  13  in.)    tRQn 

TtaeFelli  P.  DaniDnplleatorro..  DaniBId;.,  Ill  John  Htl,  Nen  York 


SATISFACTORY  GIFTS 

^^^_^  .»..  The    Humidor,   a   useful 

^l^^-*^  ^"^— ^    ;ind  unique  gift  for  the  man 

^^■^  who  smokes      Keeps  cigars 

^^Br  and    tobacco     just    moist 

^^B  enough     Styles,    sizes  and 

^^H  prices  to  suit 

^^H  all  purses 

^^B  This  Magn- 

^^B;  zine   S  t  an  il 

^i  ._  arid     1' 00  k 

Rack     will 

please  any  woman    It  is  a  useful  decora 

tion  for  any  room.    Made  in  three  sizes 

Money  relunilell  il  not  entirely  plen.eil. 
><eiil  prepaid  eait  of  llie  JliuUaippl. 

Booklet  illustrates,  describes  .Tnd  gives 
prices  of  all  styles  of  both. 

The  John  C.  Jcwett  Mfg.  Co. 

f  .lalill.li-il   l>>III  '.!i:    I  tin    >4|ri'..|.  Iliiiral 


100  FOR   15  CENTS 


Bend  i:>  • 
will  reel 


I  to  the   Nl 
I  Nnni[  Je  I" 


urn  <'li|i  <'ii  .  Niw  Vcirk.  nnd  yon 
..f  ili.-.ili-lir.iti'l  A  indi-r"-n.nl.|e 


THE     NIAGARA     CLIPS 


Infinitely  better  than  electricity,  gtiat 

acetylene  or  kerosene  and  the 

most  eronoinlcal  of  all. 

Knoh  Ininp  1m  a  Nelfoontnlned 

■iiliiliiture  IlKlit  >TorkN 

Fully  (JTuarantecil. 

Over  2(10  styles.  Agents  wanted. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

TIIU  IIKST  MUIIT  ro. 

99  E-  Stb  Ht.,  Canton,  O. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label. 
Oct  "Improved,"  no  lacki  r:i|uir<:J. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


WZ\iii  LIGHT,  Incandescent 
C  WW      KEROSENE   OIL   BURNER 

Klls  any  liiiiip.  trivfs  ;i  IIiih-.k  llifht,  nist.s  l-ti  oil, 
l-.">k'ii.s,  l-Kii-lfclilelty.  Kvcryoiii- likes  il.  Agents 
wanleil.  Send  for  bot)klfl  anil  prlec  list  No.  It. 
I  .  h.  A.  I.I«;ilT  <-0.,  NiirinBllflil.  .IIiihii. 


A  Gilt  Edge  Investment  that 
Guarantees  Net  Income  of 

Iiuf.st  Sioo  or  more  ami  heionie  part  ouner  in  estahli.slicil   husi- 
nes.s  of  many  years'  standing  and  unbroken  rei ord  of  ]>rolitabie  operation.     Capital  being 
increased  to  take  t:are  of  growing;  business  and  a  |K)rtion  (  ' ,)  is  offeretl  to  investors. 

Dividends  of  .S%  are  guaranteed    payable   semi-annually.     The   Corporation   has   high 
commercial  and  financial  rating.      Full  particulars  mailed  011  request. 

DAVID  C.   BARROW,  de«lcr  in  Stocki.  Bond,  and  Inve.tmenU.  Pelham,  G«. 


work  to  cost  S2,78q,2Q5,  as  compared  with 
§'.025,390  in  October,'  1907,  and  $2,545,- 
520  for  September,  1908." 

In  the  Economistc  Fran^ais  of  Paris 
views  similar  to  the  foregoing  were  ex- 
prest  several  days  before  the  election. 
That  famous  authority  called  attention  to 
the  midsummer  stock-market  advance,  the 
recovery  in  railway  earnings  and  bank 
clearings,  and  the  decreasing  failures,  and 
then  said : 

"Taking  into  reckoning  all  these  various 
indices,  the  conclusion  is  plain.  The  acute 
moment  of  the  financial  crisic  is  passed; 
the  United  States  seems  once  more  to  be 
moving  on  the  upward  path,  and  nobody 
has  ever  doubted  that  this  would  be  the 
case  within  a  reasonably  short  time.  But 
the  period  of  convalescence,  after  all,  has 
only  begun;  it  will  probably  be  a  long 
enough  process,  and  some  moderate  set- 
backs must  be  looked  for. 

"After  the  panic  of  1893,  American 
business  did  not  really  get  on  its  feet  again 
until  the  close  of  1896;  the  year  1895  wit- 
nessed some  moments  of  really  intense  de- 
pression. Without  undertaking  to  estab- 
lish a  rigorous  parallel — which  probably 
would  not  be  fair,  since  the  United  States 
is  on  a  much  more  solid  financial  basis 
now  than  fifteen  years  ago — and  without 
arguing  that  we  must  necessarily  await  the 
end  of  1 9 10  before  a  general  restoration  of 
affairs  occurs,  it  seems  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion to  say  that  the  end  of  1908  and  the 
full  year  1909  ought  rather  to  be  a  period 
of  progressive  recovery  than  an  era  of  new 
and  great  expansion.  If  Mr.  Taft  is  elected 
President — and  it  seems  that  the  chances 
of  that  event  are  increasing — there  should 
result  an  additional  impulse  toward  re- 
covery. But  to  insist  on  forcing  it,  and 
to  attempt  to  paint  the  immediate  future 
in  too  brilliant  colors,  may  result  in  serious 
disappointment." 


The  Tell-Tale. — Mrs.  Jawb.^ck — "Do  you  know 
I  came  very  near  not  marrying  you?" 

Mr.  Jawb.\ck — "Sure — but  who  told  you  about 
it?" — Cleveland  Leader. 


Splitting  Hairs.— Mrs.  Chinnon— "Tell  Marie  I 
want  her  to  come  up  and  take  my  hair  down." 

Rose  (the  new  maid)— "Can't  I  take  it  down  to 
her,  ma'am'" — Harper's  Basar. 


Diplomatic. — Child — "Suppose  I  called  you  a 
mean  old  pig,  what  would  happen?" 

GovER.NESS — "I  should  tell  your  father,  and  he 
would  punish  you." 

Child — ".\nd  if  I  only  thought  it?" 

GovBR.N'ESS — "No  harm  so  long  as  you  don't  say 
it." 

Child — "Then  I  only  think  it." — Life. 


Satisfaction. — ^"You  want  to  get  damages,  I 
suppose."  said  the  lawyer  to  whom  Mrs.  Donovan's 
husband  escorted  her  on  the  day  after  she  and  Mrs. 
Leahy  had  indulged  in  a  little  ditTerence  of  opinion. 

"Damages!"  echoed  Mrs.  Donovan,  shrilly. 
"Haven't  I  got  damages  enough  alrctdy,  man? 
What  I'm  afthcr  is  satisfaction!" — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

A  Question  of  Rriative  Merit. — A  little  boy  of 
eight  years,  attending  school  away  from  home,  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  sister,  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  taken: 

"We  had  a  spelling-match  in  school  to-day,  and  I 
spelled  all  the  boys  down  and  won  the  Meddle." — 
The  Delineator. 


Kpitapli  on  a  Bore. —  He  was  not  for  a  time,  but 
lor  all  day.  —  Punch. 


Our  readars  are  Mked  to  menUun   .UK  Litsrart  Diqcst  when  wrlUnf  to  adTertlaers. 
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Kprrect  Sl^ape 

^  BEO  u  s  wl  PAT  err      U^-      ^ 


D' 


Patent  Leather  Shoes 


)0  YOU  WANT  COMFOKrAlU.E  SHOKS?  In 
these  davs  of  close  attention  to  matters  of  health  and 
hyjriene,  it  is  a  good  thini;  to  know  that  half  a  century  has 
been  devoted  by  the  old  firm  of  Burl  Tln»lab«lRc|.  L'.s.i'.iuoC 
&  Packard  to  nwkinc  men's  feet  com- 
fortable. "KORRKCT SHAPK" 
shoes  are  made  on  lists  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  normal,  natural  anat- 
omy o(  the  average  foot.     "  '■''''i'- 


KOR- 
RkCT  SH.\PK  "  not  only  means  good  STYLE  it  means 
a  footwear  model  that  is  "nature-shaped"  and  therefore 
SURE  to  give  absolute  comfort.     Send  for  Catalog. 

MOREOVER,  "  KORRKCT  SHAPES"  are  the  oiily 
shoes  on  earth  m.ade  of  the  famous  "  BlIRROJ.^PS " 
guaranteed  patent  land  dull)  leatliers.  We  own  and  cori- 
trol  this  leather,  and  our  confidence  in  its  reliability  is 
absolute      Therefore  we  gu.ir.mtee  it  as  follows: 

Itthe-'BURROIAPS"  patent  lor  dull)  leather  in  the  uppers 
of  a  pair  of  •'KORRECT  SHAPE"  shoes  break  through  before 
the  first  sole  Is  worn  ihrouj;h,  the  dealer  from  whom  they  were 
boufhl  is  authorized  by  us  to  %\ye  you  a  new  pair  free.  Look 
(or  the  '*  BURROJaPS  '  Label  siitcbed  securely  inlotbe  lining. 

S,OiX)iUalers  3flt  " Korrect  Shape  "  shoes  fur  men.  If  ijoii  do 
notjlnit  .1  ireiiltr  near  noii.  write  for  our  Catalog  slioiriny  21 
beaiilif'it  ntfilrs.       Shoes   sent  prepaid.      .Mention  your  shoe 

ilealer. 

■"^end  for  Catalog  to^ay . 

Patent  Blucher 
Box  Kid  Top, 
"  Winton"  Toe. 
Style  No.  25. 


Price 


»4 


Custom     Made 

$5 


THE  BURT  &  PACKARD  CO..  Makers 
Department  D5  BROCTON,  MASS. 


s..ir.»vjThisStyle$lO 


xsrmn 


AT  LAST"TRY  it: 


The  Freeman  Pipe      -^^   ^  ,  ^  -.-.^ 

will  nol  Olor  or  Slas.      ^-^  M/wS>'*'       Absorbent  cotton 
eatthm    all     •slira 
nil  nifotilie.   Change 
.^"      r.iUon  when  ?atur«led, 
■"       thin    the    entire  pipe    is 
kept  .Iry.     W>  fjleMe  joa 
or    retarn    roar    nioc?7. 
3i<  in.   bent  nr  i-traight  bit, 
reneh  briar;  with  amber  bit, 
nled.  in  c^ise,  $5.00. 
Rubber  bit.   same    patent,    $1.00. 
(1  quality,  $.-Vi.  postpaid. 
Bookletfree.  Reference:  First  .<!tate  Bank. 
Oi  ders  filled  promptly 
THE  KRFF.S!4S  PIPE  t  O..  5(1  Firm   Street.   PFTOSKEIT.  MICH. 


■^i4 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  eoluinn,  to  di-ci>if  questlon.s  conoerninK  the 
forieot  use  of  words,  tlio  Funk  &  WagualW  biiltudurd 
l>ictiouary  Is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"B.  S.  D.."  Cleveland,  O. — "Is  it  correct  to  use 
the  phrase  'I  don't  think,'  for  instatice,  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences:  'That  wasn't  done  correctly,  I 
don't  think';  'Those  are  not  the  correct  figures,  I 
don't  think'?" 

Two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  but  it  is  in- 
correct to  use  them  for  this  purpose.  As  a  startg 
c.xi>n-ssion  "1  don't  think"  is  generally  used  by  per- 
sons who  carry  frankness  to  the  verge  of  folly.  It 
is  certainly  incorrect,  or  at  least  careless,  to  admit 
that  one  is  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  because  in 
casual  conversation  the  painful  fact  might  not  be 
discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  haliitu- 
ally  use  the  phrase  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  unable  to 
conceal  its  inherent  truth,  and  inight  therefore  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity  and  incidentally  gain  a  repu- 
tation for  modesty  and  sincerity.  However,  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  use  of  the  idiom,  which 
is  well  established. 

"R.  C,"  New  York. — "Which  is  correct,  'were' 
or  'was'  in  the  following  sentence,  and  why?      'He 

reasoned   that   it  wisdom   to   fly,   but   a   force 

stronger  than  reason  held  him.'  " 

In  the  absence  of  all  contest,  we  favor  interpret- 
ing this  sentence  as  a  plain  categorical  statement 
with  no  apparent  doubtful  contingency  or  supposi- 
tion contrary  to  fact,  and  would  therefore  use  the 
indicative  form  of  the  verb,  i.e.,  "was  "  instead  of 
"were,"  the  subjunctive.  The  tendency  in  modem 
usage  is  to  employ  the  subjunctive  mode  much  less 
than  was  formerly  the  custom.  The  Standard 
Dictionary  says  on  this  point,  on  pa^e  1790  s.  v. 
"subjunctive":  "In  English  the  forms  of  the  sub- 
junctive mode  are  introduced  by  conjunctions  of 
doubt,  contingency,  confession,  etc.,  as,  if,  tho,  or 
whether.  'Be'  and  'were'  are  almost  the  only  sur- 
viving English  subjunctive  forms."  Grammarians 
generally  agree  that  "be"  and  "were"  as  subjunctive 
forms  should  be  used  only  to  express  doubt  or  con- 
tingency; as,  "Were  I  a  king,"  "If  I  were  king," 
etc.  The  subjunctive  form  is,  however,  used  in 
poetry,  even  of  the  present  day.  The  following  in- 
stances are  from  Bullions's Grammar,  p.  115:  "  'Were 
is  sometimes  used  for  'would  be,'  and  'had  been'  for 
'would  have  been';  as,  'This  were  (would  be)  ex- 
cellent advice.' — Cowley;  'My  fortune  had  been 
(would  have  been)  his.' — Dryden."  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Bullions  indorses  the  use  of  "were"  in  the 
sentence  cited  by  the  correspondent,  if  the  meaning 
is  "would  be." 

"W.  M.  W.,"  Toronto,  Can. — "What  is  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  French  words  such  as  'res- 
taurant' and  'trait,'  which  have  become  part  of  our 
language'  Should  they  be  Anglicized  or  allowed  to 
retain  their  native  pronunciation?" 

It  is  the  province  of  the  lexicographer  to  record 
usage,  not  to  establish  it.  In  harmony  with  this 
rule  the  Standard  Dictionary  gives  thf*  follow- 
ing pronunciations:  "Restaurant"  res'ta-rant  (both 
"a's"  having  the  obscure  sound)  or  French  res'to- 
ran  ("a"  as  in  "arm");  "trait,"  tret  ("e"  as  in 
'they"). 

"M.  F.  E.,"  Somerville,  Mass. — "Why  is  the  hy- 
phen used  in  some  compound  words  and  not  in 
others  ?  ' ' 

This  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  by  F.  Horace 
Teall  in  "English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases," 
published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer 
"M.  F.  E.'s"  question  adequately  in  this  column  for 
want  01  space,  the  Lexicographer  refers  him  to  the 
work  mentioned  above.  See  also  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  pages  xv  and  xvi. 

"P.  M.  D.,"  Meta,  Mo. — The  name  Don  Quixote 
has  two  pronunciations.  The  first  commonly  recog- 
nized by  English  dictionaries  is  don  ( "  o  "  as  in  "  not " ) 
cwix'ot  ("o"  as  in  "no");  the  second,  or  Spanish 
pronunciation — don  ("o"  as  in  "no")  kee-ho'tay. 

"C.  S."  Hot  Springs,  -^rk. — "Please  give  your 
opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  two  expressions: 
■  A  graduate  in  optics'  and  '  a  graduate  optician.'  Is 
the  latter  positively  incorrect  ?  " 

"A  graduate  in  optics"  is  correct.  In  the  phrase 
"a  graduate  optician,"  the  word  "graduate"  is  super- 
fluous, for  an  optician  is  necessarily  a  graduate. 
One  would  not  say  "a  graduate  physician,"  "agradu- 
ate  dentist." 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Alr-Space  System 

Ih  twi.-folii  thrnuBliout,  nfTcrding 
prDtectKin  a"fun»t  the  vicissitude* 
of  uur  viirMble  climate  to 

Invalids  Athletes 

Professional   Men 
Merchants    Accountants 

And   all  occiipntions   in  life,  indoor 

or  out 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  united  inteBlifying  to  the  san- 
itary emellenie  of  the  HAauBB- 
Foi.D  system  of  underclothing 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 
166  RlverSt.  TROY.  N.  Y. 

Send  foi-  Catalogxit 
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SEE 

SPECIAL 
OFFER 
BELOW 


Subject  to  Examination. 

E^asiest 

ReaLding 

Bible 

By  an  entirely  new 
plan,  a  thread  of  red  Ink 
running  from  Genesis 
to  Kcvelation  binds  in 
one  harmonious  whole 
each  leading  topic.  All 
the  prescious  truthK 
which  lie  hidden  under 
a  mass  of  unconnected 
matter  and  escape  the 
mere  Bible  reader  are 
brought  to  light  and 
tied  together. 

Tlie  Rev.  Jesse  Ly- 
man Hurlbut,  D.  D., 

the  popular  authority 
on  Bible  themes,  has 
arranged  on  this  plan 

Three  Thousand 
Selected  Texts 

lnthe"Internationar* 

Christian 
Workers' Bible 

Prominent  People's  Opinions: 
John    VVanamaker:    International 

hristian    Workers'    Bible    is  an  ad- 
vance of  anything    hitherto  attempted 
in  making  the   Bible  useable. 
Lyman  Abbott:  Valuable  to  Christian 
Workers  in  their   endeavor  to  get  at  the 
teaching  of   the  Bible  directly  and  imme- 
iately,    and   not   through    the  medium   of 
commentaries. 

Rev.  James    A.  Worden,    D.D.,  LL.d., 

^uft.  Sabbath  Sdwol  Training,  Prtsbyterian 
Board  of  Sunday-School  Work:  Doctor  Hurl- 
but  has  been  especially  happy  in  deciding  upon 
those  passages  which  treat  of  the  theme  of  sal- 
^"^  vatlon,  and  upon  his  division  of  this  general 
theme  into  classes.  I  went  through  the  Christian  Workers' 
Bible  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  classification,  and  I  found 
it  complete  in  every  instance. 

Bound  In  fine  Morocco,  Divinity  Circuit,  with  over- 
lapping edgfs;    round  corners,  gold  edgos,  with 
red  underneath.    Size  of  page  %%  x  5V  inches, 
beautifully  printed  in  large,  clear  type   on 
extra  fine  paper. 

ODCPl  11  The  Christian  Workers'  Bible  will  be  SENT 
ortulAL  FREE  for  examination,  all  charges  pre- 

nppCD    paid.    If  It  does  not  please  you,  re- 

urrtn    jy^  |t  at  our  expense.  If  It  does 
please  you,  remit  special  price. 

Published  at  S4. 75,  but  for  quick  Intro- 
ductlonand  to  get  I  tin  the  hands  of  Xv^tS^ 
thosewho  wllluselt^weofferltat  _ 

0' 


t!)3  SPECIAL  PR  ICE  of 

$2.50 

INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE  PRESS. 

1006  Arch  Sf. 
Philadel- 
phia. 
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lluK-  Tor  ail«  <*rli->fiiii-iilM  under  thin  hfiiilliiK 


•iiln  per  llQC 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

HATKNTS  HECIIKKU  or  lie  r.-turned. 
Send  Hkf  li-n  tor  (ret-  rt'port  iut  to  palcnt- 
ibilin.  (iUlUE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  Lint  of  Inventionn. 
Wantf.l  BPnt  fr.-i-.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LAK8  oBerod  for  one  invpnlion;  $16.(W)  for 
other*.  Patent*  iiccared  hy  a>  advertised 
free  in  World's  ProKreB«:  nample  fre«. 
Svant  WilkeniACo..849  "F."  WashinRton. 

PATKMM  lllAl'  I'AV.  l-KOTtt'X 
Your  Ide.i !  2  H.H.ks  f reo  :  *•  Fortuties  in 
I'.itentM-Whiit  and  How  to  Invent";  W- 
i.iKii  (tuidi-  H>^ik.  Free  Be.irch  of  the 
Kt.  Off.  record*.  E.  E.  VKOH.MAN. 
UU6  F  UL.  WuHkinuton.  D.  C. 


MASON,  FKNWIOK  A  LAWRKNCK.Patent 
Lawyem,  Washinttton.  I).  C,  Box  R.  Eiit'd 
♦"years  Btxiklet  free.  Hinhest  references. 
Best  service.  Terms  moderate.  Beeareful 
in  selecting  an  attorney.     Write  us. 

PATENTS  that  PKOTFX' I^^ur  three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  on  rereipt  of  six 
oenw  Stumps.     R    S.  4  A.  B.   LACEY. 

K<Kim8  IM  to  2S  Paoitlr    Bldif.. 
Washinuton.    I)    r. Established  IBW. 

.\TTORNEYS.  we  increase  your  busines-s. 
A  leijal  repreHt'Qt.'itive  want***!  in  every  city 
and  town.     Exclusive.     Terms  moderate. 
Lock  Box  a'>3.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


AUTOMOBILES 


ADTOMOBILE  BARGAINS.  Don't  buy  in 
the  dark.  It  it  wise  to  buy  s  Hecond  hand 
oar  when  thi^ro  are  eo  many  new  cars  to-day 
belnK  put  on  the  market  at  extremely  pop- 
ular prices  Y  We  are  in  a  position  to  give  you 
absolutely  the  best  advice  on  this  Rnd  cer- 
tainly will  be  glud  to  do  so  on  request. 
Before  deciding  it  will  pay  you  to  commun- 
icate with  us,  ns  we  have  given  this  matter 
a  Kroat  deal  of  careful  time  and  attention. 
Our  department  of  supplies,  tires  and  overy- 
thinK  pertaininK  to  the  automobile  is  com- 
plete in  every  detail.  All  goods  of  standard 
make  at  prices  iilwayi  as  low  ond  very  fre- 
iiuently  lower  than  anywhere.  Our  new  100 
p.igo  catftloKue  number  126  will  bear  out 
this  statement.  If  you  are  an  intending 
purchaser  of  an  autoraf>bilo,  either  new  or 
sec<ind  hand,  don't  fail  to  get  our  advice 
beforo  deciding.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
If  you  are  an  owner,  for  your  purse's  sake, 
send  for  our  catalogue,  either  New  York  or 
Chicago.  Times  Square  Automobile  Com- 
pany, largest  deolers  in  new  and  lecond 
hand  automobiles  in  the  world.  ISSn-l-'iBQ 
Ifiiil  Broadway,  Bl»o2I.V.'n  West  isth  Street, 
New  York  City  and  UTJ-1334  Michigan  Ave.. 
Chicgo.  111. 

BUSlNESS~bPPORTUNltrES" 


BUILO  A  »5.0(*)  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  voti  m  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needeil:  l)ig  Held.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  eollecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.     Write  to.lay  for  free  pointers  and  new 

Slan       AMEBICAN    COLLEOTION  SEHVICK, 
1. State,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS.  Start  Mall- 
Order  Business  at  home;  devote  whole  or 
spare  time.  We  tell  you  how.  Very  good 
proHU  Kverything  furnished.  No  catalog 
outfit  proposition.  For  "Starter."  free 
particulars,  write  D.  KRDEGER  CO., 
LSS  Washington  St..  Chicago,  III. 


MANAGER    wanted    for   an    established 
Skirt  and   Corset   Mfg.    Co..  with    ♦2000  to 
invest  in  business. 
Address,  Box  iwi.  Literary  Digest. 

'  JIELP  WANTED 

AGENTS.  -My  Saniiaiiy  CokI'F.k  .Makeh 
produces  pun-,  sweet  coffee,  needs  no  set- 
tl4<r,  an<l  never  wi-ars  out.  Haves  coffee, 
nioni-y  and  health  Every  wife bu>sat  sight; 
new  invi'ntion.  Senil  I.'x-  for  SOc  size,  post- 
Pttid.    Dr.  Lyon».  190  Day  Street,  Pekin.  111. 

HIGH  GRADE  AGENTS  TO  CALL  ON 

physi<'ians.  Commission  basisor  guaranteed 
wii-kly  advan' ••  after  fiO  da>»'  trial  on  com- 
mission   Choii'i-  territory  now  open. 
Wm.  W(M>d  A  (%...  61  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

WANTED.-Rnilwny  Mail  Clerks;  Customs 
Employees;  (!li'rks  at  Washington.  (!ora- 
mencement  salary  $XX)  00.  No  "laTofTs", 
Many  examinations  soon  Preparation  free. 
Write  Immediately.  Franklin  Institute. 
DeptAOa.  K...  hesler.  N.T. 


FOR   MEN 


Oenileman  going  South  must  sacrifice  at 
once  his  fur  coat,  lined  with  finest  Austra- 
liiin  .Mink  skins,  imported  broadcloth  shell 
with  beautiful  Persian  lamb  collar.  Paid 
$28.'.  Iii.t>ear  at  Ouiiter'":  sell  for  ».'.<).  Send 
si/.is  if  (Its  will  sindC  ()  I)  .  Hiibjeetto  In- 
sp<«otlon.  UKOKiiK  SIMMS.  7W  filh  Ave..  N.Y. 

GET  THE  PEACH  PIPE  OR  SI  ND  FOR 
CIKCITLAU.  Can  smoke  pipe  without  snt- 
t  uig  lire  lo  things;  while  motoring  or  driv- 
ing Can  c.irry  it  in  your  pocket  without 
spilling.     HentforeOp 

WALTON  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 
I.I  Kxchaiigc)  Stri-et,  Boston.  Mass. 

PA  INK'S  PEUKEOtHFiPK.  Best  in  thT> 
Worldl  No  tobacco  juice-  no  dunt  no 
"slugs"  In  the  niouth  \N  rile  for  free  illu«. 
trated  eatalMK.     F    A    Paine    Kiiliilh.  Minn. 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

M\(1\/,INE     KKAUKKS     ATTI  NTIOV 
M>  iM,iKnzineeoniblniili..n-«avemoney.  Any 
..ffer  dnplirai    d        Ciial..tfii-    Free 
a'be  Magazine  Man, Box  4.'>l,Nurthp<>rt,  N.Y. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


I  DO  NOT  SELL  second  hand  typ^ 
writers.  I  rebuild  all  makes  in  mv  own 
factory,  same  as  new.  at  slight  advanca 
over  seiond  hand  prices  If  you  v»ant  a 
real  typewriter,  not  second  hand  junk,  at  • 
big  suviiik'.  write  me  to-dav. 

GKADV.  the  Typewriter  Man 

50  Dearborn  Street^ Chicago. 

Typewriters.  Hammond,  Franklin,  »10  00- 
Renuugtoii,  »12.0U ;  Smith  I'remier,  »15.00; 
Oliver,  t2a  00.  Year's  guarantee.  Send  for 
Catalog.  HAKLEM  TVPEWKITKH  EX- 
CHANtiE.  Rm  37.  '217  W.  ir.lh  St  .  N.  Y. 
TYPEWKIIEKS  Slaughtered;  I'nderwoodr 
Olivers.  Kemingtons.  Smiths,  lall  makes  $15 
to$35.  .Sen<l  for  "Bargain  List."  (Jonsolidat- 
ed  T.%  pewriter  Ex..  'JJR  B'way.  N.  Y.  Reliable. 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES" 

FARM  LOANS  netting  6%  to  7t  represent 
the  safest  investments  today.  They  improve 
with  age  and  are  not  affected  by  trusts  or 
panics.  Much  better  than  Savings  Banks. 
Obtainable  from  $50(1  00  upwards.  Git  posted 
Write  for  free  sample  copv.  Addrest 
BONDS  AND  .MORTGAGES.  .Monadnock 
Block,   Chicaito.     It  tells  all    about  them. 

^^ITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

AlITHOKS  We  publish  a  new  book  every 
week  ;  let  us  publish  yours.   Novels,  poetry, 

feiiealogies.      Write   us  >oiir  wants 
■ochrnnePub.  Co.  I1.-.5  Tribune  Bldg, NY. 

IF  YOD  HAVE  A  HOOK  to  publish,  o't 
otir  (i/TiT  flrsl.  Express  Ms.  here  at  once 
for  reading.  Address  BROADWAY  PUB. 
COMPANY.  Kl')  Broadway.  New  York. 


^ALTHOUSE'S 
Foreign  Tours      _ 

To  all  jmrts  of  Kuropc  ami  the    #f 
Orient.  L'nderoiir  expert  guldunce    * 
you  derive  all  the  plea.su  res  and  l)ene- 
litsi)os.slbleaiid  avoid  all  the  discom- 
forts aD<l  vexations  of  travel. 

Nile-Oriental  Tour 

from  New  ^■l>lk  .hiimiiry  '21,  S.  S. 
"Ciirniuniii";  from  ItoHton  February 
ri.S.S.  "Cnnopic"  Kxcliinive  fea- 
tures. Write  for (letalleil  llinerurles. 
716  IheeUol  bl.,  PIIILADKLPHIA. 


:)^^ 


ORIGINAL   POEMS   WANTED,  with  or 
wiihoiit   music,    for  n<'W  Song  book.     AJho 
Short  Stories  with  moral. 
Rkv.  W.  L.  PRICE.  Newport.  N.  Y. 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


LINCOLN  STORY-CALENDAR  for  1909. 
Commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth.  There  ore  64 
sheets,  size  T  x  lOH  inches,  one  for  each 
week  and  fraction  of  a  week.  On  each  sheet 
is  a  story  or  anecdote  told  by  Lincoln  or 
about  him.  the  whole  woven  together  to 
form  a  complete  biographical  narrative. 
Printed  in  red  and  black,  fully  illustrated. 
Bound  with  brass  rings  to  »  heavy  card- 
board back  and  suspended  by  a  silk  cord.  A 
be.iiitifiil  and  delightful  gift.  Price,  post- 
Bue  pa  id.  SI  0(1.  The  Biddle  Press. 

IdlO  Cherry  Street.  Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Enlargenunts  for  (Ihristmas  Gifts  and  Den 
Decorations.  Special  — Two  H  x  10  in.  En- 
iargemeuts  for  7;'>c.  with  order.  Regular 
Price  List  for '2c. stamp.  Robert  L.. Johnston, 
Expert  Photo  Flni^liiug.  Wilkes  Barre.  h'. 


FOR  PERSONAL  USE 


DIE  EMBOSSED  .STATION  EKY-Busi- 
ness,  iirofessional.  social,  impressive,  dis- 
tinctive. Send  to. day  for  free  samples. 
HARPER.    Columbia  Block.  Columbus.  O. 


EGYPT    -    PALESTINE 

I  9  I  O 
OBERAMMERCAU 

Plan  to  combine  your  Winter  trip  to 
the  Orient  with  a  visit  to  the  great 
Passion  Play.  Our  plans  are  already 
made.    Semi   for  them. 

liiireiiii  ori'ulveralty  Trnv<>I 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  .Mass. 


East     and     West     Coasts 


Itineraries  ready 
COLI.VEK  TUI'K.S  t'O.,  4S4  HoyUlon  St.,  BiMtan 


will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  u  party  of  eight.  Address 
KAIICOCk'S  TOrR.S,  1137  Uran  St..  Rrooklyn 


TO  EUROPE 
The    Ideal   Way     f  Ideal 

^\rite  now  I     T„,,rR 

KKTSTO.NK  lUKil.  TOntS        *     10Ur» 

Box  y.V2,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

2Nlh  Si-SKon.  l.lDillril  rartir>.  Kirrp- 
tionsi  advsnUgrt.  Ur.aDd  Hrn  llonsrd 
8.  Palnr.  14N  Kidgr  St.,Glf>nii  Fsllt.^.  V. 


EUROPE  l^-i^e;  T-o-i";:  $250 

12  tours  ;<t  lowp.it  rates  Irom  lUr.')  up.  Bnti-h  IkI^k. 
ll.-llli.iiii,  Hnllnnd.  Fr:ini-e,  Switzerlnml.  (ii-riniiny. 
Au-ln;i.  Turkev.  Grc-.e  .-in.!  Itiilv.  Apply  NOW. 
IHKTEHPM':  Touts.  H.7..  llrsran  Kt.  Hoilon.JIsM. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"JOBILEE  EDITION"  of  PAGE  CATA- 
LOG FREE-IsHued  in  celebration  of  the 
CJuarter-(,'eutennial  of  Page  Fence.  Tells 
why  over  KMI.dOO  farmers  buy  Page  Fence, 
madoof  High-Carbon.  Open-Hearth,  Spring 
Steel  Wire.  Shows  why  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical fence  on  the  market.  Send  to-day 
for    Free    ".lubilee  Catalog." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.. 
Box  118z.  Adrian.  Mich. 


"ODR  BANNER  BRAND."  Florida'smost 
delicious  and  dependable  oranges.  Shipped 
direct  from  grove  to  consumer.  Write  for 
free  post  card  views  and  circular  describing 
nur  200  acre  grove. 
Carney  Invf.htmfvt  Co.         Tampa.  Fla. 


CALIFORNIA 

TWO  DELIGHTFUL  HIGH-CLASS 
ALL-EXPENSE  TOURS 

leaving  New  Y'ork  .lanuarv  19  and  February 
16  under  escort.  Also  '2  lo  F1.0KI».%.  Feb- 
ruary (>  and  March  6.  Independent  Tours 
and  rickets  Everywhere  at  Lowest  Rates. 
Send  for  Itineraries. 

PRANK  TOURIST  CO..  347  Broadway.  New  York 


MUSICAL 


WING  PIANOS  BEST  TONED  AND 
MOST  SCCCESSFUL.  EST'D  40  years. 
Recent  I iiiprovemenls  give  greatest  reso- 
niiiice.  Solddireit.  yonyetili.  Senton  trial 
—  freight  paid;  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
bu  u3-to  show  our  faith  in  our  work.  If 
von  want  a  good  piano,  you  save  $".'>— $200. 
Very  eiwy  terms.  Slightly  used  "high- 
granes."  ISteinway.  8  Chickerings.  etc.,  $".') 
UP-  Taken  in  exchange  for  improved  Ming 
Pianos  —  thoroughly  refinislied.  Send  for 
bargain  list.  I'oii  ahmtlil  have  anuwau — 
"B<M>k  of  Complete  Information  about 
PlanoB."  1.V2  pagi-s.  jV.  1'.  W'orfd  wiys  :  "A 
book  of  educational  Interest  everyone 
should  haviv"  Fnf  fur  the  aKkinrf  trnm  tho 
old  house  of  Wing  &  .Son.  SC^StyfWeHt  IStb 
Street.  New  York  

GAMES  <SL  ENXERTAINMENTS 

SEND  for  free  catalogue  of  Amateur 
Plays.  Vaudeville  Skeirhes.  Mlnstrel-.lokes, 
Monologues.  Ueiitati,,ns  .Make.u|i  Materi- 
nls.  etc.     Dick  \  1'  n/gerald.  'Jti  AnnSt..  N.Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mefllrnl 

•IIOWTOKEI  P  A  OOODORIPONYOtlR 
III' Al.Tll" 
Ask  for  book  17. 
Thompsfin  of  \\nnister.  Worcester.  Mass. 
Kor  <'lill<Ireii~ 
A    RETIRED    PHYSICIAN    living    near 
Mount  Poeono.  Peniis\  Ivania,  will  receivi- 
into  his  family  two  cir  three   healthy  chil- 
dren uiidiT  ten  years  of  age.  Personal  care 
Muil     training:      heallhful     loration;    pure 
water;  iriodern  steam  heated  house.     Refi'r- 
eneeseieh  ingeil.    Address 
W.  H.  Fisher.  Swiftwnter,  Monroe  Oo.,  Pn. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Exclusive,  exceptional  tours  leave  in 
l»K<'K>IIIKK,    JA.M  .%KV, 
■<'■•: II Itr  AH Y  mill   >l.\ll<  H 

Various  Koiites       Send  for  Itineraries. 

Collver  Tours  Company 
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on.  Mass. 
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103  Congregational  House, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Cook's  Nile  Steamers 

Cairo  to  Luxor  and  the  First  Cataract. 

Rameses Dec.  "22. 

Kgypt Dec.  29. 

Rameses  the  Great Jan.    6. 

Rameses J  nn.  I'i 

and  weekly  thereafter,  connecting  with 
siTvice  for  the  Becond  Cataract,  Khar- 
tuom.  Uganda,  etc.  In  addition  Ciwk's 
Express  Steamers  sail  ever>  Monday 
and  Friday.  Luxurious  dahal>eahsand 
special  steamers  for  charter  tofamil  i* 
and  private  parties. 

TOURS  TO  THE  ORIENT 

42d  Annual  Series.   Leave  .(an.   7.  9. ',3  ; 
Feb.    13.    IK    Ti.    15KI9.      Travel    lie  Liixr 
through     Egypt.     Holy     Land,      the 
Levant,  etc. 
Individual  Travel  Tickets  Everywhere. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

NewYcrk.  Boston.  I'll  iladilphia. Chicago 
San  Francisco,  and    llu   Ortices  Ahroad 


Marsters  High  Class  Tours 
EGYPT.  HOLY  LAND 

ITALY    and    thr 
t'O.NTl.NK.NT 

From  New  York  snil  Itmitnn 
Jan.,  Frh..  March,  lUI  lo  S7 
Prr.onaJly  runiliirlril 
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AIKUMI   THE  WOIII.I 

l:Hi  .l.iys,   K.-hni.'iry  li.  .I.i 
$l&OU 
■ar^lem  Forrign  Travel  Rur 
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April  I;-).  ISiOU. 
1st  class  throughout  Gibraltar.  .Morocco. 
S|>ain.  Nice.  Monte  Carlo.  Venice,  Budapest, 
Vienna,  Warsaw.  Moscow.  St.  Petersburg. 
Finlanrl,  Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark,  Ham- 
liiiru.  Holland.  Belgium,  Paris,  London. 
Circulars  ready  Wm.  T.  SHEPHERD, 
.'^.43  Ho.il-lon  Street,  Boston. 


t  rain  Speml  M  Diamond  Days 
in  wondrous  Mexiio.  Congenial  partv,  lim- 
ited. lU  cities,  including  ■'.'Hiirdl  4iriiii." 
Every  comfort,  Physician  in  attendance. 
One  price  includes  nil  expenses  Write 
for    imrliculars    of    this    and    ORIENTAL 
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30  Clarendtm  IM.,  Itlooiiifield,  N.J. 

tHr^LONGLEY  TOURS 

314  Main  Street.  Worcester.  Mass. 

Kobson'fi  (DID  Wovlti  tToiirs 

Two  delightful  tours  to  Europe.  First 
leiuing  .M.irch  4lli.  S.  S.  "  Cnrm.inia  "  for 
Spain. Si.  ilv.  Italy.  Tho  Riviera.  Marseilles. 
P.iris.  London  9  weeks.  Second  tour  leav- 
ing .Inly  8th  for  Italy,  Swiirerland.  Qer- 
ni.iny.  France.  Hollaml.  Belgium,  England 
and  Scotland.    Strictly  Firstcliuia. 

Send    for    Klnerarlea. 
Mr«.  K,  i,  RORS()<l.  40  Rruee  A<e..  Tsakerm. !«.  T, 
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Ten  Weeks'  Tour  of  Palestine  and  Eg7pt 

First  class;  Cedric,  Feb.  20th;  duration  ten 
w.  ek.;  half  the  usual  price.  ({RISWOLD, 
H'J  Shelter  St  ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


PI  nmnA  t-'lorenee  tma.in  the 
■  twniUH,  i„.„r,  of  tlie  famed  lake 
region.  A  resort  combining  metrnpolltan 
eomforlsand  luxuries  with  idantation  life. 
f<itl  acres  orange  groves  lliinllng  and  llsli- 
ing.     Rates  aiel  booklet  upon   application. 

H    OCY  NICKERSON. 
Flon-nce  Villa  Station.  •  Florida. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


MR.  CARNEGIE'S  TARIFF  BOMBSHELL 

T  11  7  HEN  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
*  *  greatest  beneticiary  of  this  country's  protective  tariff, 
states  that  "our  'infant  industries  '  of  the  past  have  reached  matu- 
rity, and,  speaking  generally,  are  now  quite  able  to  protect  them- 
selves," the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  bomb  exploded  in  the 
lieart  of  the  protectionist  camp.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  apply 
this  dictum  specitically  to  the  business  of  steel  manufacture,  in 
■which  his  own  apparently  inexhaustible  millions  were  acquired, 
the  sensation  is  intensified,  and  to  many  editorial  observers  the 
stand-pat  fetish  seems  to  be  tottering  to  a  fall.     In  the  course  of 


These  statements,  appearing  while  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee was  seeking  light  on  the  metal  schedules,  seem  to  have 
caused  some  annoyance  and  embarrassment  among  the  steel  and 
iron  men,  many  of  whom  are  either  contented  with  the  tariff  as  it 
stands,  or  else  favor  an  upward  revision.  The  only  thing  for  them 
to  do,  ironically  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  is  to  show  that  if 
Andrew  Carnegie  ever  did  know  anything  about  the  conditions  of 
the  steel  business  he  has  now  forgotten  it.  Mr.  Willis  L.  King, 
representing  the  pig-iron  interests  before  the  committee,  seems  to 
have  actually  taken  this  stand.  "I  don't  think  Mr.  Carnegie  under- 
stands the  conditions,"  said  Mr.  King,  who  went  on  to  deny  flatly 
that  we  can  make  steel  more  cheaply  than  any  other  country.     Mr. 
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Copyri2hl«d,  1906,  by  The  Nstiosal  Pres  Association,  Washiogtoo.'.D.  C. 

These  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are :  Sitting,  left  to  right— i.  William  A.  Calderhead,  Kansas ;  2.  James  C.  Needham,  California ; 
3.  E.J.  Hili,  Connecticut;  4.  John  Dalzell,  Pennsylvania;  5.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  New  York,  Chairman;  6.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Massachusetts;  7.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 
Illinois;   8.  Champ  Clark,  Missouri;  9.  Edward  W.  Pou,  North  Carolina. 

Back  Row,  standing — i.  William  K.  Payne,  Clerk;  2.  Nicholas  Longworth,  Ohio;  3.  Joseph  H.  Gaines,  West  Virginia ;  4.  Joseph .  W.  Fordney,  Michigan;  5.  Edgar 
D.  Criimpacker,  Indiana;  6.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama;  7.  Rolsert  W.  Bonynge,  Colorado;  8.  Choice  B.  Randell,  Texas;  9.  William  W. Evans,  Assistant-Clerk. 

THE  MEN  WHO  ARE  INVESTIGATING  THE  TARIFF  SCHEDULES. 


a  frank  confession  of  his  tariff  faith  in  a  current  magazine  Mr. 
Carnegie  says  that  to-day  our  manufacturers  of  steel  need  no  pro- 
tection, "  unless  perhaps  in  some  specialties  unknown  to  the  writer," 
for  the  simple  reason  that  "steel  is  now  produced  cheaper  here 
than  anywhere  else,  notwithstanding  the  higher  wages  paid  per 
man."  In  explanation  he  tells  us  that  not  only  have  we  cheaper 
coke,  cheaper  coal,  and  cheaper  iron  ores,  but  that  our  output  per 
man  is  greater  owing  to  a  number  of  causes,  among  which  he 
names  "the  large  standardized  orders  obtainable  only  upon  our 
continent,"  the  specialized  rolling-mills,  and  the  fact  that  here  the 
machinery  is  kept  working  for  weeks  upon  uniform  shapes  without 
changing  the  rolls. 


E.  C.  Felton  also  testified  that  the  expense  of  producing  steel  rails 
had  been  steadily  increasing  in  this  country,  while  he  believed  the 
reverse  was  true  abroad.  Pittsburg  dispatches,  from  the  heart  of 
the  steel  industry,  report  that  every  one  is  "deeply  displeased" 
with  Mr.  Carnegie's  views  and  assertions.  Washington  corre- 
spondents describe  the  Republican  members  of  the  committee  as 
"amazed"  and  "astounded"  when  first  confronted  with  the  tariff 
views  of  "  Pennsylvania  protection's  proudest  product." 

We  read  of  at  least  one  steel  merchant,  however,  openly  concur- 
ring in  the  opinion  that  steel  could  now  be  profitably  produced  in 
this  country  without  aid  from  the  tariff.  The  independent  papers 
generally  agree  that  the  protectionists  can  not  afford  to  ignore  Mr. 
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Carnegie's  peremptory  challenge,  coming  as  it  does  from  within 
their  own  camp.  Here  and  there  a  Democratic  paper  professes 
itself  perplexed  to  know  why  a  man  whose  views  on  the  tariff 
"were  much  more  nearly  exprest  in  the  Democratic  platform  than 
anywhere  else"  should  have  given  $20,000  toward  the  defeat  of  the 


From  "  Puck."    CopyrlghWd,  19(w.    By  permiislon. 

OLIVER    TWIST   ASKS   FOR   MORE. 

— Keppler  in  Puck. 

I  emocratic  candidate.  Senator  Burrows,  of  Michigan,  also 
cliarges  Mr.  Carnegie  with  inconsistency,  but  on  another  score. 
He  complains  that  the  ironmaster  "made  his  fortune  manufactur- 
ing steel  under  the  protective  policy  of  the  Republican  party,"  but 
now  "seems  disposed  to  tear  down  the  walls  which  afforded  him 
protection  and  enabled  him  to  amass  wealth."  A  steel  manufac- 
turer quoted  by  the  New  \ork  Journal  of  Commerce  explains  the 
mystery  by  ascribing  a  dark  ulterior  motive  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  ad- 
vocacy of  free  trade  in  steel  and  iron.  "  The  natural  explanation," 
he  says,  "is  that  Mr.  Carnegie  considers  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, with  which  he  is  identified,  can  stand  conditions  that  weaker 


competitors  can  not  stand  ;  in  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie  would 
wipe  out  competition  by  crippling  his  weaker  neighbors." 

The  general  argument  of  Mr.  Carnegies  magazine  article  is  that 
a  "tariff  for  protection,"  which  was  the  issue  forty  years  ago, 
should  now  give  place  to  a  "tariff  for  revenue,"  based  upon  the 
taxation  of  those  foreign  luxuries  which  are  used  almost  exclusively 
by  the  rich.  This  is  in  no  way  inconsistent,  he  explains,  with  his 
standing  as  a  good  protectionist.  He  advocates  protection  for  in- 
fant industries  in  a  new  country  until  they  outgrow  the  stage  where 
protection  is  necessary.  He  would  then  have  them  weaned  from 
tariff  milk  and  fed  on  the  stronger  food  of  free  competition. 

Tlie  Carnegie  discussion  is  a  hopeful  indication,  declares  the 
Charlotte  Observer  (Jitvc\.').,  which  adds  that  "the  Aldriches,  Can- 
nons, Paynes,  and  Dalzells,  and  the  tariff  grafters  who  stand  over 
them  and  control  them,  will  not  easily  answer  or  evade  it."  It  is 
the  most  notable  contribution  of  late  years  to  the  tariff  discussion, 
says  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Deni.),  and  it  indicates  "which 
way  the  trade  winds  are  blowing."  The  Buffalo  Times  fDem.) 
predicts  that  it  will  have  a  profound  effect  in  the  campaign  of  edu- 
cation which  is  now  succeeding  ti>e  campaign  of  active  politics. 
Mr.  Carnegie,  says  the  New  York  Z/'^rA/ (Dcm.),  has  struck  the 
most  effective  blow  yet  delivered  in  behalf  of  an  honest  revision 
of  the  tariff.     Says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) : 

".Sneer  as  those  whom  Mr.  Carnegie  has  left  behind  him  in  the 
industry  may,  his  present  declaration  will  fall  int.)  the  high-tariff 
camp  very  like  a  bombshell.  It  will  stir  public  di.scussion  anew 
over  the  iniquities  and  the  superfluities  of  extreme  protection  as 
applied  no  longer  to  an  infant,  but  to  this  giant  among  the  indus- 
trial nations.  It  will  do  something  to  enliven  the  situation  at 
Washington  and  prevent  the  contemplated  tariff  revision  possibly 
from  becoming  the  farce  now  generally  expected  of  it. 

"Stand-patters  and  steel  circles  will  be  greatly  stirred.  They 
will  no  doubt  retort  that  Carnegie  as  the  owner  of  most  of  the 
mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  bring  about  conditions  promising  a  de- 
fault on  the  steel  bonds  and  the  passing  of  the  whole  vast  concern 
into  tiie  hands  of  the  creditors.  But  of  course  he  wants  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  nothing  of  the  sort  would  follow  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  steel." 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  of  both  parlies,  tiiinks  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  will  agree  with  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the 
tariff  issue.  His  article  "is  bound  to  prove  a  trouble-maker,"  de- 
clares the  Boston  Transcript  (Hep.),  which  goes  on  to  say  : 


rRosrERiTV  Note— Great  activity  in  the  buildini;  line. 

—  He  M.ir  in  the  I'hilsdelplii.i  htcivtd. 


"  WOWl   THIS    ELECTION    I>II>n'T    KNOCK   Ol-F    ANY    OF   THE 
HARO    CORNERS." 

McWhorfcr  in  the  .St.  I'.iul  Dispahh. 
ori'O.sriK     \11AVS     OK     lAKlKK    I'Rt  )Si'i:CTS. 
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AN    AITACK    IKD.M      I  H  K    INSIDE. 

-  Rogers  in  the  New  ^'<)rk  llcratd. 


AN1>      IMOL'     Too,     BKUTU.S! 

Tliis  was  the  most  uiikindest  swat  of  all. 

—  Newark  Evening  Nciv> 


INTKKNECINE    STRIFK. 


"It  may  greatly  inriuence  Western  sentiment,  already  liighly 
suspicious  of  the  steel  sciieduie.  It  will  aid  Mr.  Taft  in  his  efforts 
to  get  some  genuine  tariff  reduction.  It  should  make  a  little  more 
easy  the  path  of  reduction  and  a  little  more  difficult  the  course  of 
obstruction.  Still  it  will  take  more  than  Carnegie  to  convince 
'Joe'  Cannon,  of  Danville,  and  John  Dalzell,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
Albert  Clarke,  of  Boston." 

Similarly  the  Boston  Herald  (InA.)  reminds  us  that  "the  steel 
interests  are  still  represented  by  John  Dalzell  in  the  House  and 
by  Boies  Penrose  in  the  Senate,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
wavering  of  their  stand-pattism."  Congress  will  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  Carnegie's  doctrine,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  ///y///>^r  (Rep.), 
which  foresees  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  tariff  question  until 
it  is  taken  out  of  politics  by  a  tariff  commission.  How  greatly  the 
wheels  of  tariff  reform  are  encumbered  by  political  considerations 
and  by  local  interests  is  indicated  in  the  following  sentences  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  : 

"The  whole  log-rolling  theory  of  tariff  construction  is  revealed 
in  the  attitude  of  Senator  Sutherland,  of  Utah.  He  is  bound  to 
demand  a  high  tariff  on  lead,  wool,  sugar,  and  hides,  products  of 
iiis  State,  and  therefore  declares  that  it  would  be  'most  unwise' 
for  him  to  commit  himself  to  'wiping  out  the  duties  on  the  com- 
modities produced  in  some  other  State.'  Apparently,  he  fears 
that  if  Dalzell  should  lose  the  steel  booty,  the  enraged  Pennsyl- 
v;>nian  would  compel  others  to  give  up  their  tariff  loot,  in  turn. 
We  see  how  frankly  the  tariff  is  thus  confest  to  be  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  special  interests." 

"  Is  Mr.  Carnegie  aware  that  the  effect  of  a  radical  reduction  in 
the  steel  tariff  would  be  the  elimination  of  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
dependent manufacturers  and  the  strengthening  of  the  mastery  of 
the  .Steel  Corporation  upon  the  steel  trade  in  this  country  ? "  asks 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  ;  and  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.) 
comments  in  a  somewhat  cjmical  vein,  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Carnegie  is  reputed  to  be  the  owner  of  $300,000,000  of  steel 
bonds,  yielding  him  $1, 000,000  a  month.  He  ought  to  be  authority, 
therefore,  on  questions  affecting  the  taxation  of  the  rich  and  upon 
the  operations  of  the  Steel  Trust. 

"  It  is  fairly  well  understood  that  there  is  a  working  agreement 
among  the  steel  producers  of  England  and  (Germany  and  the 
United  .States  Steel  Company,  providing  for  a  division  of  the 
world's  market  in  steel.  They  do  not  infringe  upon  one  another's 
territory.  If  there  were  no  tariff  on  steel,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Steel  Trust  would  still  control  the  American  market,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  British  and  German  producers,  tlirough  the  agreement  re- 
ferred to.  The  price  of  steel  would  not  be  affected  in  the  least  by 
the  removal  of  the  duty.  ...  It  will  be  up  to  the  free-traders 
to  explain  what  benefit  would  be  derived  by  the  Government  or 
people  of  this  country  if  the  tax  on  steel  should  be  removed,  there- 
by making  a  present  of  the  tax  to  the  world  trust." 


LEAN   FUNDS  AND  CLEAN  CAMPAIGNS 

BOTH  parties  having  now  made  a  clean  breast  of  their  election 
finances,  the  verdict  of  the  press  seems  to  be  that  the  recent 
campaign  was  cleanly  fought  on  both  sides.  The  list  of  contrib* 
tions  to  the  Democratic  fund,  as  published  before  the  election, 
amounted  to  $620,644.77.  The  Republican  list,  which  was  given 
to  the  press  only  last  week,  shows  a  total  of  $1,655,518.27 — nearly 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  rival  fund.  In  none  of  the  com- 
ments, however,  is  this  difference  spoken  of  as  having  any  special 
significance  except  in  that  of  the  New  York  People,  the  organ  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  party.  According  to  this  paper,  "the  figures 
verily  yell  in  one's  ears  ;  'The  longest  purse  wins.'  "  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  comparing  the  rela- 
tively lean  Republican  fund  of  this  year  with  those  of  other  cam- 
paigns, when  the  sums  collected  by  the  Republican  managers  were 
said  to  have  run  up  to  six  and  seven  million  dollars,  remarks  : 
"Our  friends  of  the  other  faith  have  now  had  it  deio.onstrated 
that  handsome  victories  ran  be  won  without  the  aid  of  any  swollen 
corruption  fund,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  henceforth  be 
governed  accordingly."  This  year's  Democratic  campaign  fund, 
says  the  same  paper,  "is  about  up  to  the  average  of  the  party's 


AMONG    THOSE   ABSENT. 

— .Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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funds  in  previous  campaigns."  Comparing  the  alleged  shrinkage 
in  the  Republican  fund — no  definite  figures  were  published  until 
this  year — with  the  alleged  stability  of  the  Democratic  fund,  it 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  There  are  only  two  incidents  of  the  past  eight  years  which  bear 
directly  upon  the  subject  of  campaign  funds.  One  was  the  pass- 
age of  a  Federal  law  forbidding  corporations  to  contribute  to 
them.  The  other  is  the  development  of  a  national  sentiment  which 
demands  tiiat  the  sources  of  political  money  be  made  public. 
Under  the  combination  of  these  two  influences  the  Democratic 
fund  remained  unaffected,  while  the  Republican  fund  was  reduced 
to  a  fraction  of  its  former  size.  Thus  comes  statistical  proof  that 
the  Republican  party,  alone  of  the  two,  has  hitherto  profited  by 
handsome  tribute  from  corporations  and  from  individuals  who 
feared  that  the  publication  of  their  names  in  such  a  connection 


>"rom  "Pock."    Copyrlghl^J  ISuS.     By  f.rrini««loii. 

DRAGON    MEAT. 


— Keppler  in  Puck. 


might  be  'misconstrued.'     'Misconstrued  '  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own 
word,  and  fits  the  situation  like  a  glove." 

The  Boston //^rrtA/  ( I nd.)  wonders  why  it  sliould  require  the 
expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  by  one  party  and  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  by  another  to  enable  the  people  to  vote 
intelligently  on  the  issues  of  a  national  election,  but  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  thinks  that  "considering  the  vast  extent 
over  which  the  campaign  was  spread,  tlie  sums  accounted  for  are 
not  exorbitant."  "  If  the  size  of  the  country  is  borne  in  mind  and 
the  cost  of  paying  speakers,  hiring  halls,  making  polls,  printing 
and  circulating  documents,  paying  for  advertising,  employing 
watchers,  and  tlie  hundred  other  items  of  legitimate  expense," 
says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  "it  does  not  appear  tiiat  either 
committee  had  much  left  for  vote-buying."  The  list  of  disburse- 
ments published  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  shows 
the  largest  item— 5142,537 — under  the  head  "documents,"  while 
postage,  telephone,  telegrapii,  and  express  charges  amount  to 
$66,474.  The  New  York  J'ress  (Rep).,  well  pleased  with  what 
has  bfen  accomplished,  suggests  that  "the  next  step  for  this 
country  to  take  in  the  suppression  of  political  corruption  is  to 
specify  what  uses  may  be  made  of  contributions  to  campaigns  " — 
as  is  done  in  England  under  the  Anti-Corrupt-Practises  Act.  Re- 
calling the  fact  that  tlie  campaign-fund  publicity  wliich  this  year 


has  established  a  new  precedent  in  both  parties  is  still  purely  a 
voluntary  matter,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  urges  that 
the  precedent  be  at  once  crystallized  into  law.  J'/ie  Wall  S/ree/ 
lournal,  which  gives  Mr.  Bryan  a  large  share  of  credit  for  the 
new  publicity,  suggests  that  the  Government  might  well  lend  a 
hand  to  both  sides  in  a  campaign  : 

"  It  might  be  well  worth  while  to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  proper  for  the  Government  to  relieve  the  campaign  committees 
of  the  expense  of  sending  campaign  literature  through  the  mail. 
This  is  a  service  of  education  for  the  people,  and  it  is  in  the  line 
of  a  proper  publicity,  and  in  this  \\  ay  the  Government  could  reduce 
the  expense  of  conducting  campaigns.  Indeed,  it  might  go  a  step 
further  and  permit  of  the  printing  of  campaign  documents  at  the 
Government  printing-office.  Of  course  proper  restrictions  would 
have  to  be  made,  but  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  public  service  it  might 
properly  be  made  a  public  expense." 

In  praise  of  publicity  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Publicity  of  campaign  contributions  is  another  notable  advance 
in  the  purification  of  American  politics. 

"The  publication  of  the  names  of  subscribers  to  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  campaign  funds  has  proved  two  things  : 

"  I.  That  the  raising  of  the  tremendous  sums  used  in  the  three 
preceding  campaigns  was  unnecessary  so  far  as  providing  for 
legitimate  expenses  was  concerned  ;  and  every  dollar  spent  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  needs  represented  corruption  in  one  form  or  another. 
It  was  debasing  and  demoralizing. 

"2.  That  the  obtaining  of  large  contributions  from  corporations, 
insurance  companies,  and  important  special  interests  was  unneces- 
sar}%  because  the  money  really  required  could  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, and  the  solicitation  and  receipt  of  such  large  sums  from 
such  sources  created  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  party  and  its 
candidate  as  made  for  scandal.  It  was  a  form  of  commercialized 
politics. 

"  But  when,  as  happened  this  year,  the  amounts  subscribed  were 
comparatively  small,  and  came  from  a  large  number  of  individuals, 
there  is  no  such  obligation  created,  and  the  scandal  is  avoided. 
So  many  men  subscribed  $5,000,  $10,000,  and  515,000  to  the  fund, 
that  their  very  numbers  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  of  them  to 
insist  upon  special  recognition. 

"The  principle  of  publicity  never  won  a  greater  triumph  than 
this.  Apply  tliat  principle  in  every  department  of  politics  and 
business,  and  it  will  act  of  itself,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  with- 
out any  other  restrictive  laws,  to  remove  evils  and  establish  good 
order  and  the  square  deal. 

"There  can  hardly  be  too  much  publicity.  The  affairs  of  men 
to-day  are  so  intricate  and  affect  so  many  different  interests,  that 
all  affairs,  except  those  of  the  home,  where  privacy  is  sacred,  must 
more  and  more  be  carried  on  in  the  open." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  discovers  by  comparing  the 
contribution-lists  that  "the  old,  vicious  system  of  business  con- 
tributions to  both  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  friend  at 
court  in  any  event,  has  been  ended  by  publicity."  Says  The 
World  (Dem.),  after  scrutinizing  the  list  of  Republican  con- 
tributors : 

"Treasurer  Sheldon's  list  of  contributors  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund  affords  adequate  data  from  which  to  effect  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Roosevelt  sheep  from  the  Roosevelt  goats. 

"The  'malefactors  of  great  wealth  '  are  obviously  E.  H.  Harri- 
man,  who  gave  nothing;  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  gave  nothing; 
H.  H.  Rogers,  who  gave  nothing  ;  William  Rockefeller,  who  gave 
nothing;  James  Hazen  Hyde,  who  gave  nothing;  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  which  gave  nothing;  the  Beef  Trust  which  gave 
nothing,  and  tlie  three  great  life-insurance  companies  which  gave 
nothing.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Cortelyou  suc- 
ceeded in  extracting  approximately  $600,000  from  these  iniquitous 
sources  of  ill-gotten  gains. 

"The  'honest  business  men'  are  Ciiarles  P.  Taft,  who  gave 
$110,000;  J.  Picrpont  Morgan,  who  gave  $20,000;  Andrew  Car- 
negie, who  gave  $20,000;  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  who  gave 
$15,000;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  who  gave  $10,000;  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
who  gave  $2,500,  and  scores  of  other  patriots  who  contributed  sums 
varying  from  $500  to  $25,000,  thereby  testifying  to  their  devotion 
to  that  great  moral  force  which  seeks  'to  control  law-defy inj; 
wealth.'  " 
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By  Stein  in  the  New  York  World.         By  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  jI/«;7.  By  I'rederick  in  tlie  New  York  A))ierican. 

AS  THE  NENYSPAPER  ARTISTS  SAW  HIM  ON  THE  WITNESS-STAND. 


-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  ^^wj. 


ART   ON   THE   WITNESS-STAND. 

— Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 
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ASTfmXS 


'now,  children,  I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life." 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


A  profitable  business. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE  STAR  WITNESS  IN  THE  STANDARD  OIL  SUIT. 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  testimony  at  the  hearing  in  New  York  City  failed  to  give  the  editorial  writers  any  piquant  topic  for  discussion,  but  the  cartoonists  were 

more  successful. 
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ITALIAN  JOY  AT   DORANDO'S  VICTORY 

"T^  HE  rapture  of  the  ItrJian  navigator  who  set  foot  on  American 
-^  soil  in  1492  and  claimed  the  whole  continent  was  mild  com- 
pared with  the  thrill  that  electritied  his  fellow  countrymen  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  Thanksgiving  Eve  as  they  saw  Dorando 
outrun  Hayes  in  the  indoor  repetition  of  the  Marathon  race,  and 
cross  the  tape  in  better  time  than  tlie  little  Irish  runner  made  in 
Lf)ndon.  The  thousands  of  Italians  who  saw  Dorando  win  "were 
in  a  state  approaching  hysteria.'"  tlie  newspapers  report,  and  they 
greeted  his  victory  with  a  shriek  of  joy  that  almost  split  tlie  roof. 
The  Araldo  Jtaliano  (New  York)  calls  upon  Hayes  to  "  hand  over 
to  Dorando  the  cup  which  he  won  in  London,"  and  the  other 
Italian  papers  rank  the  winner  with  the  great  heroes  of  Italian 
history.  "  He  has  added  a  fresh  page  of  glory  to  the  golden  record 
of  Italian  prowess,"  exclaims  the  J'/o^resso  Jtalo-Ainericano 
(New  York).     Not  a  word  is  breathed  in  these  papers  of  the  base 


START    OK   THE     INDOOR    MARATHON. 

The  commercial  side  of  the  modern  athletic  contest  is  eni|)hasized 
by  the  cigaret  advertisement  worn  across  Uorando's  chest.  Richard 
Croker  is  acting  as  starter,  'die  other  figure  in  the  background  is 
that  of  Fat  Powers,  a  financially  successful  promoter  of  athletics. 

rumor  tliat  Dorando's  victory  was  prearranged  so  as  to  allow  for  a 
third  race  with  another  harvest  of  sliekels.  The  Bollettixo  del/a 
Sera  (New  York)  breaks  into  the  following  elgquent  strain  : 

"Tiie  victory  of  Dorando  and  that  of  tlie  Italian  automobile 
Laiuia  will  add  further  wreaths  of  laurels  to  the  already  glorious 
crown  of  Italy,  and  we  are  filled  with  a  sentiment  of  pride.  We 
feel  elated  to  think  that  we  are  the  sons  of  a  country  which  is 
mistress  f. f  the  world  in  science,  in  music,  and  in  all  other  mani- 
festations of  human  genius.  To-day  it  is  Dorando,  who  in  his 
physical  strength  has  triumphantly  concpiered  the  Americans;  to- 
morrow it  is  (iatti-Casa/za,  who  in  the  musical  art  is  gaining 
laurels  for  the  Italian  name ;  then  it  is  Mimi  .Aguglia,  who  attracts 
attention  by  her  lifelike  expression  of  feeling  in  the  Sicilian  dia- 
lect ;  then  comes  the  automobile  Lauiia,  which  by  its  dizzy  speed 
has  gained  the  victory. 

"And  so  on,  time  after  time,  it  is  always  the  Italian  name  which 
blazes  forth  with  fresh  splendor  and  fresh  glory.  The  Latin  blood 
is  not  proving  itself  inferior  to  its  traditions.  Foreign  ])eople  even 
against  their  will  are  compelled  to  take  off  their  hats  before  the 
continuous  jirogress  and  the  scientific  and  artistic  activity  of  our 
countrymen.  To-dav  I  hey  arc  ai)plaudiiig  the  historian  Ferrero,  as 
yesterday  they  were  shouting  hosanna  to  the  inventor  of  the  wire- 
less telegrai)h. 

"Yes.  ^'es.  It.'dy  is  always  advancing.  That  land  wliich  is 
all  sunshine  and  flowers  has  been  and  will  be  forever  celebrated 
by  the  poet.     That  land  from   Dante  to  Marconi,  from  Ciaribaldi 


to  \ictor  Emmanuel,  may  be  said  to  represent  an  epic  poem  of 
civilization  and  progress.  Dante  with  his  cantos  and  Marconi 
with  his  wireless  telegraph,  Garibaldi  the  hero  of  our  indepen- 
dence, and  \'ictor  Emmanuel,  under  whose  auspices  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  was  born,  and  under  whose  arbitra- 
ment many  international  questions  were  decided,  all  witness  to  the 
greatness  of  our  mother  country.  Yes,  Italy  the  Great,  mother  of 
Columbus  and  \olta,  one  of  whom  discovered  a  new  world,  the 
other  who  conquered  the  lightning.  Italy,  which  gave  to  the  world 
Alheri  and  Carducci,  she  is  the  land  which  is  nature's  darling  and 
a  hlessed  soil  in  the  sight  of  heaven!" — Trunslation  made  for 
Thk  Literary  Digp:st. 


PULLING   THE  LOAN-SHARK'S  TEETH 

'  I  ""HE  salary-loan  business  in  tlie  United  States  as  manipulated 
■^  by  the  so-called  "  loan-sharks  "  of  the  large  cities  seems  at 
last  doomed  to  regulation.  The  strong  drag-net  of  publicity, 
which  the  newspapers  and  magazines  are  weaving  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose,  will,  it  is  promised,  slowly  but  surely  inclose  the 
activities  of  this  ferocious  feeder  on  the  poor  man's  weekly  income. 
Dr.  Clarence  \V.  Wassam,  who  has  recently  published  an  extensive 
study  of  the  salary-loan  business  in  New  York  City,  states  that  as 
many  as  thirty  different  loan  concerns  of  this  character  are  known 
to  exist  and  flourish  in  this  city.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
30,000  employees  on  the  average  are  in  debt  to  these  concerns  on 
assignment  of  wages.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  these  usurers 
is  estimated  by  L.  E.  Theiss,  in  The  Independent,  as  ranging 
from  50  to  400  per  cent,  per  annum.  Many  cases  of  suffering  and 
imposition  are  cited  by  the  writers  as  typical  of  the  merciless 
plunder  of  the  salary-loan  shark.  These  examples  Mr.  Theiss 
vouches  for  as  being  ordinary  occurrences.     We  read 

"Pitiful  is  the  case  of  a  telegrapher,  the  father  of  twelve  chil- 
dren. With  an  income  of  only  $18  a  week,  it  was  necessary,  when- 
ever there  came  a  demand  for  unusual  expenditure,  for  him  to  re- 
sort to  the  loan-sharks.  He  could  save  nothing  from  his  salary  to 
repay  these  loans.  So  he  borrowed  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  But 
every  new  loan  put  him  more  hopelessly  in  debt.  His  furniture 
was  mortgaged,  his  salary  assigned,  and  a  default  in  payment 
meant  loss  of  both  his  ciiattels  and  his  employ.ment.  Obviously 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  extra  work.  As  his  financial  bur- 
dens increased,  so  did  his  hours  of  labor.  For  months  now  he  has 
been  working  nearly  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Yet  his  family  profits 
little  by  his  extra  efforts.  Almost  half  of  his  earnings  goes  to  the 
loan-sharks — as  interest.  The  principal  of  his  indebtedness  he 
can  by  no  human  probability  ever  repay.    He  is  sold  for  life 

"Among  the  papers  in  the  District  Attorney's  office  are  the 
records  of  two  policemen.  The  first  one  paid  $7  interest  every 
two  months  on  a  $100  loan.  At  the  end  of  five  years  the  usurers 
puslied  him  so  hard  for  the  principal — wishing  to  put  their  money 
out  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest — that  he  sought  relief  through  the 
public  i)iosecutor.  The  second  iM)liceman  paid  %\2  interest  a 
month  for  three  years  on  a  similar  loan.  Then  he  died.  He  had 
paid  ^^432  interest,  but  still  owed  the  $100.  Immediately  the  usurer 
came  to  seize  the  widow's  furniture  ;  and  her  few  possessions  were 
saved  to  her  only  through  payment  by  friends  of  her  husband's  of 
the  usurer's  demands 

"  Recently  a  woman  came  info  a  New-York  i)olice  couit  hysteri- 
cal with  fear.  Her  furniture  was  about  to  be  seized.  For  six 
months  she  had  toiled  early  and  late  to  save  it.  Worn  out  at  last, 
she  had  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  her  interest,  and  now  her 
furniture  was  to  go — because  she  owed  the  i)altry  sum  of  525,  altho 
she  had  paid  back  ?4<S  in  interest." 

The  remedy  for  the  loan-shark  Inisiness  is  believed  to  be  first  of 
all  publicity  for  its  dealings,  and  secondly,  an  adequate  and  honest 
competition  to  underbid  it.     Mr.  Theiss  continues: 

"Already  many  movements  are  on  foot  to  accomplish  this  end. 
In  New  ^'ork  we  have  the  Provident  Loan  Society,  started  with  a 
gift  of  ?ioo,ooo.  It  lends  money  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  a  month, 
and  cuts  that  rate  in  half  for  promjit  repayment.  Last  year  it 
made  2S6,ooo  loans.  The  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Association  is  a 
similar  organization.     It  lends  money  to  any  Hebrew  who  can  get 
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gooil  indorsement.  Then  there  are  the  St.  llartliolomew's  Loan 
Ikireau  of  New  York,  the  Collateral  Loan  Company  and  the  Work- 
ingman'.s  Loan  Association  of  Boston,  and  similar  organizations 
in  other  cities.  Their  object  is  not  only  to  help  the  poor  over 
slippery  places,  but  also  to  teach  them  thrift  and  economy. 

"  Hetter  vet,  as  showing  an  active  interest  in  one's  employees, 
is  the  system  of  lending  money  that  a  New-York  department-store 
has  instituted.  Small  sums  are  advanced  to  employees  without 
interest,  the  money  advanced  being  deducted  from  the  borrowers' 
pay  envelops  in  ten  weekly  deductions.  Slight  as  is  this  assistance 
it  is  just  the  help  that  is  needed — and  it  isassistance  without  price. 
Many  employers  now  help  their  employees  in  this  way. 

"  liest  of  all  is  the  movement  toward  self-help  in  the  form  of 
mutual  loan  associations  that  is  spreading  everywhere  among  the 
poor." 


"FALLACY"  OF  POSTAL  SAVINGS-BANKS 

IX  our  issue  of  November  ::i  we  published  an  article  setting 
forth  the  country's  need  of  postal  savings-banks,  and  pointing 
to  the  probability  that  the  early  months  of  next  year  would  see 
them  established.  The  other  side  of  the  case  is  presented  in  TJte 
Financier  (New  York),  by  the  pen  of  George  M.  Coffin,  formerly' 
deputy  controller  of  the  currency.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
these  Government  savings-banks  are  promised  by  the  Republican 
platform,  and  that  Mr.  Taft  has  personally  indorsed  this  pledge. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  American  Bankers'  Association  has  voted 
its  disapproval  of  the  proposed  reform.  Mr.  Coffin  undertakes  to 
show  that  not  only  would  the  innovation  seriously  affect  the 
business  of  State  and  national  banks,  but  that  it  would  saddle 
the  country  with  a  fresh  annual  expense  of  $4,000,000  against  a  new 
income  of  Sioo.ooo.  Yet  he  admits  that  he  sees  little  likelihood 
of  the  measure  not  being  enacted. 

Mr.  Coffin  takes  as  his  text  the  following  words. of  Mr.  Taft: 

"If  there  were  savings-banks  in  all  the  country  as  numerous 
and  easy  of  access  as  they  are  in  Massachusetts,  in  tlie  New-Eng- 
land States,  and  in  New  York,  it  might  be  said  that  the  postal 
savings-bank  would  be  an  invasion  of  territory  properly  occupied 
by  private  enterprise.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  in  only 
eleven  of  the  States  are  there  savings-bank  facilities,  it  is  seen 
that  private  enterprise  does  not  supply  the  need.  We  should  not 
deny  to  the  people  of  thirty-five  States  opportunity  to  make  small 
deposjts,  with  the  security  of  the  Government  promise  to  pay 
principal  and  interest." 

The  President-elect,  Mr.  Coffin  asserts,  has  here  been  misled  by 
incorrect  information.     Thus  : 

"  He  states  that  in  'only  eleven  of  the  States  are  there  savings- 
bank  facilities.'  A  reference  to  page  378,  Controller's  Report  for 
1907,  shows  that  there  are  mutual  and  stock  savings-banks  in 
twenty  States  besides  the  District  of  Columbia,  instead  of  only  in 
eleven  States. 

"  Besides  this  every  well-informed  banker  knows  that  not  only 
in  these  twenty  States  with  savings-banks,  but  in  the  other  twenty- 
six  States  as  well,  'savings-bank  facilities'  are  freely  and  fully 
furnished  not  only  by  State  banks  and  trust  companies,  but  by 
National  banks  as  well 

"  In  these  twenty-six  States  without  'savings-bank  facilities '  we 
find  10. 100  banks  doing  business  With  a  guarantee  fund  of  $841,- 
000,000  in  capital  and  surplus  and  holding  deposits  to  the  great 
amount  of  $3,380,000,000.  In  some  of  them  so  keen  is  the  compe- 
tition and  so  great  the  demand  for  banking  funds  we  find  one  dollar 
in  capital  and  surplus  for  every  two  or  three  dollars  of  deposits, 
which  clearly  affords  the  savings  depositors  greater  security  than 
the  mutual  savings-bank  without  any  capital  stock  whatsoever. 

"  It  is  a  well-kno'.vn  fact  that  in  all  these  non-savings-bank  States, 
the  National  and  State  banks  and  trust  companies  furnish  very 
extensive  'savings-bank  facilities  '  not  only  by  issuing  time  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  bearing  interest,  but  by  receiving  deposits  from 
25  cents  up  just  as  savings-banks  do  and  paying  interest  thereon  at 
3>^  and  4  per  cent. 

"These  are  well-known,  indisputable  facts  which  show  beyond 
question  that  there  is  no  need  for  postal  savings-banks,  and  that 
if  the  Government  with  its  'promise  to  pay  principal  and  interest ' 


and  its  great  prestige  and  guaranty  of  security  opens  these  38,000 
or  more  savings-banks  it  will  prove  to  be  a  tremendous 'invasion 
of  territory  properly  occupied  by  private  enterprise.'  " 

Of  the  Government  competition  thus  introduced  into  the  bank- 
ing field  he  asks  : 

"  Does  any  banker  honestly  believe  that  this  wide-spread  govern- 
ment competition  inviting  deposits  of  the  ignorant  or  timid,  and 
paying  2-per-cent.  interest,  will  not  make  a  serious  inroad  on  the 
business  of  State  and  National 
bankers  ?       In  the     localities 
where  this  appeal  will  be  most 
popular   the   average   savings 
deposit  will  not  exceed  $100. 
The  difference  in  interest  be- 
tween 2   per  cent,  and  4  per 
cent,  will  amount  to  only  $\ 
per  annum.     Will  this  weigh 
against  the  government  guar- 
anty   of  security   to   the   de- 
positor ?  " 

As  to  what  it  will  cost  the 
Government  to  operate  postal 
savings-banks,  he  says : 

"Assuming  that  during  the 
first  year  an  average  total  de- 
posit of  $1,000  is  made  at  each 
of  40,000  post-offices,  the  ag- 
gregate deposits  will  be  I140,- 
000,000.  On  this  the  Govern- 
ment pays  2-per-cent.  interest 
and  receives  2^  per  cent, 
from  the  National  (not  State) 
banks  with  which  it  redeposits 
the  funds. 

"This  leaves  one-quarter  of 

r^^r.    «.,..     ^„„*      ^„     *  "THK    Kins  AND  THK  WOMEN    DID  IT," 

one  per  cent,  on  $40,000,000, 

or  about  $100,000  a    year  net  S,^>''   Benjamin    Barr  Lindsay  of  his 

^     ,1      /->  ,  ,  ,    ,  reelection  as  Judge  of  Denver's  famous 

to  the  Government  toward  the       j„venile  court. 
cost  of  administration  of  these 

40,000  branch  banks.  Pass-books,  deposit-tickets,  withdrawal- 
receipts,  account-books  and  ledgers,  stationery  and  envelops  for 
report  of  operations  must  be  provided  ;  also  clerical  help,  furniture 
and  fixtures,  safes,  and,  last  but  not  least,  examiners  or  inspectors 
to  verify  correctness  of  millions  of  accounts  at  thousands  of  banks 
once  a  year  at  least  or  oftener. 

"Assuming  the  very  small  annual  average  of  only  $100  for  each 
of  the  40,000  branch  offices,  the  total  annual  cost  will  be  $4,000,000 
against  $100,000  income.  And  the  greater  the  volume  of  business 
the  larger  the  cost  to  the  whole  country. 

"Yet  Mr.  Taft  says  that  'objection  has  been  made  that  this  is 
paternalism  and  Socialism,  and  is  introducing  the  (Government 
into  the  banking  business.'  In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  figures 
here  given  does  the  reader  honestly  think  this  objection  is  well- 
grounded  or  not  .? " 

The  Financier  suggests  editorially  that  tlie  subject  of  postal 
.savings-banks  be  referred  to  the  Monetary  Commission  for  full 
investigation. 


WHERE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  HELPED— The  friends  of  woman 
suffrage  are  pointing  triumphantly  to  the  victory  of  Judge  Lindsay, 
of  the  Denver  Children's  Court,  as  a  proof  of  what  women's  votes 
can  do  in  a  political  crisis.  Judge  Lindsay  ran  independently  in 
opposition  to  both  the  old-party  candidates  and  received  about 
20,000  votes,  to  17,000  apiece  polled  by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic aspirants.  "  This  demonstrates,"  says  Tlie  ll'onian''s  Jonr- 
nal  (Boston),  "that  the  ballots  of  good  women,  added  to  the  votes 
of  good  men,  will  carry  good  measures  and  elect  good  candidates." 

The  Denver  A^eivs  (Dem.)  said  on  the  day  after  election  : 

"The  voting  strength  of  the  women  of  Denver  when  united  on 
one  thing  has  been  effectively  demonstrated,  because  it  is  undoubt- 
edly to  the  women — to  the  mothers  largely — that  the  tremendous 
strength  of  Ben  B.   Lindsay,  running  for  judge  of   the  juvenile 
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court,  is  due.  They  commenced  turning  out  before  breakfast  yes- 
terday, and  they  did  not  stop  to  rest  until  the  polls  were  closed  at 
night. 

"All  over  Capitol  Hill,  through  the  lower  wards  of  the  city,  and 
wherever  women  live,  no  matter  of  what  station  in  life,  it  was  the 
same.  Some  of  their  tactics  were  original  if  unethical.  They 
would  carry  their  fight  for  the  judge  right  into  the  voting-booths. 
They  would  shout  from  upper  windows  at  voters  entering  the  poll- 
ing places,  'Don't  foiget  Hen  Lindsay,'  and  they  would  button- 
hole the  voter  wherever  he  or  she  could  be  found." 


JAPAN  AND  THE   UNITED  STATES  TO 
POLICE  THE  PACIFIC 

''T"*H  E  diplomatic  sequel  to  the  enthusiastic  welcome  given  to 
*■  our  fleet  in  Japan  has  come  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of  "gentle- 
man's agreement  "  between  the  two  countries  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  the  Pacific,  to  defend  China's  independence  and  integrity 
by  every  peaceful  means,  and  'to  give  equal  commercial  oppor- 
tunity in  the  Chinese  Empire  to  all  nations.  This  agreement  is 
not  embodied  in  a  treaty — which  would  have  to  run  the  gantlet  of 
the  United-States  Senate — but  in  simultaneous  and  identical 
declarations  of  the  sentiments  of  the  two  governments  in  regard  to 
the  points  involved.  This  procedure,  while  not  technically  binding 
ui)on  either  nation,  in  its  moral  effect  is  discust  by  the  press  as  a 
matter  of  world-wide  importance.  In  Europe  it  seems  to  be  ap- 
))Iauded  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy.  The  London  Pail  Mail 
Ciazette  welcomes  it  as  "a  contribution  to  the  security  of  the 
world's  peace,"  while  Berlin  and  Paris  dispatches  reflect  a  similar 
altitude, 

I  n  spite  of  official  reticence  on  the  subject  Washington  dispatches 
agree  that  the  declarations  consist  of  five  articles,  which  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

"  The  first  article  gives  expression  to  the  wish  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  encourage  the  free  and  peaceful  development  of  their 
commerce  in  the  Pacific. 

"The  second  is  a  mutual  disclaimer  of  an  aggressive  design,  and 
contains  also  a  definition  of  the  policy  of  each  government,  botli 
as  directed  to  the  maintenance  ot  the  existing  .f/«///j  quo  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  defense  of  tlie  principle  of  ecjual  opportunity  for 
commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

"Tlie  third  article  contains  a  statement  of  tlie  consec|uenl  'firm  ' 
reciprocal  resolution  of  each  government,  each  to  respect  the  ter- 
ritorial possession  in  the  I'acific  of  the  other. 

"  In  the  fourth  article  the  I'nited  States  and  Japan  express  their 
determination,  'in  the  common  interest  of  all  the  Powers  '  in  China 
to  support  'by  all  peaceful  means  at  their  disposal,'  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  China,  and  the  principle  of  equal  com- 
mercial and  industrial  opi)ortunity  for  all  nations  in  the  Empire. 

"The  fifth  article  nuitually  pledges  the  two  governments,  in  the 
case  of  '  the  occurrence  of  any  event  threatening  the  status  quo, 
as  above  described  or  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  as  above 
defined,'  to  communicate  witli  each  other  for  the  jnirpose  of  arri- 
ving at  a  mutual  understanding  with  regard  to  the  measures  they 
may  consider  it  useful  to  lake." 

Those  Congressmen  who  are  already  in  Wasliington  are  reported 
as  "opening  their  eyes  very  wide  "at  this  semi-ofl^icial  announce- 
ment of  our  new  understanding  with  Japan.  They  point  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  correspondents,  that  to  make  good  on  our  side  of 
the  "agreement  "  we  would  need  a  great  navy  in  the  Pacific  and  a 
standing  army  in  our  Eastern  possessions. 

It  is  explained  at  the  State  Department  that  the  primary  pur. 
pose  of  the  two  governments  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
complete  friendship  and  sincere  cordiality  which  exist  between 
them.  A  New  York  Times  correspondent  reminds  us  how  short 
a  time  it  is  since  Daron  Takahira's  predecessor  in  the  Japanese 
Embassy  here,  \'i.scount  Aoki.  was  recalled  by  the  Saionji  dov- 
ernment  when  he  tried  to  arrange  a  similar  exchange  of   notes. 


The  action  of  the  new  Government  under  Count  Katsura,  says  this 
corresjKmdent,  is  a  triumph  for  the  recalled  Ambassador. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  press  that  the  publication  of 
these  articles  will  put  a  quietus  for  some  time  to  come  upon  the 
talk  of  war  with  Japan.  The  silliness  of  such  talk,  says  the  New 
York  W'oriii,  is  now  as  manifest  as  its  wickedness.  The  new  un- 
derstanding, says  the  New  York  Evening }*ost,  removes  ail  points 
of  friction  between  the  two  countries  except  those  arising  from 
their  respective  treatment  of  each  other's  citizens.     It  adds  : 

"'I"o  whomever  the  credit  for  this  belongs,  whether  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Root  or  the  Japanese  statesmen,  it  can  not  be 
given  too  freely  or  too  generously.  It  is  a  patriotic  service  of  the 
highest  order,  and  ought  to  end  once  and  for  all  the  silly  talk  of 
war  with  Japan,  except  in  the  case  of  such  hopeless  monomaniacs 
as  Congressman  Hobson.  Henceforth,  if  the  United  States  will 
but  treat  decently  and  honorably  the  Japanese  within  its  borders, 
tlie  relations  between  the  two  countries  should  be  of  the  friendliest.** 

The  New  York  Press,  however,  reriects  sometliing  of  the  atti- 
tude of  protest  which  is  expected  from  the  .Senate.     We  read  : 

"It  might  be  a  good  thingto  tie  up  with  the  rising  Asiatic  Power 
in  the  manner  suggested,  tiio  we  do  not  l)e]ieve  it  would  be 

"We  think  that  great  and  ancient  .American  principle,  'No 
foreign  entanglements,'  still  survives  this  day  of  innovation  and 
sensation.  But,  whether  it  does  or  not,  whether  we  are  to  enter 
upon  a  new  policy  of  entangling  alliances,  with  treaties  of  offense 
and  defense  binding  us  to  action  with  and  service  for  Powers  be- 
yond the  seas — if  we  are  to  lay  this  fresh  course,  as  violent  a  de- 
parture from  that  charted  for  the  nation  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Fathers  'as  has  ever  been  intimated,  we  know  it  can  not  be  done 
without  the  full  knowledge  and  the  exprest  consent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  represented  in  tiie  United-States  Senate." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Sun  fails  to  see  how  even  the 
most  suspicious  Senator  can  assail  the  so-called  agreement  just 
concluded  between  our  State  Department  and  the  Tokyo  Govern- 
ment.    To  quote  : 

"On  the  face  of  the  papers  it  is  evident  that  Secretary  Root  has 
not  entered  into  any  treaty.  Neither  in  form  nor  in  substance, 
neither  by  express  averment  nor  by  implication,  has  he  committed 
the  United  .States  to  an  alliance,  offensive  or  defensive,  indefinite 
or  qualified,  with  Japan.  He  has  committed  this  country  to  no 
obligation  whatever  which  would  involve  the  application  of  mili- 
tary or  naval  force  or  the  expenditure  of  money.  He  has  simply 
made  an  announcement  of  the  present  intentions  of  our  State  De- 
partment with  reference  to  the  upholding  of  China's  independence 
and  territorial  integrity,  with  reference  to  the  respectful  recogni- 
tion of  Japan's  territorial  possessions  and  with  reference  to  the 
l)eace  of  the  Pacific.  It  so  happens  that  this  declaration  of  pur- 
poses is  identical  with  another  declaration  of  policy  simultaneously 
put  forth  by  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Office.  In  that  identity  lies  the 
sole  excuse  for  asserting  the  existence  of  an  agreement.  Obviously, 
our  declaration  does  not  bind  Japan,  as  would  an  agreement  in  the 
literal  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  it  does  not  bind  our  Con- 
gress, which  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President  or  over  his  veto 
might  levy  war  upon  Japan  to-morrow 

"  If  then  the  so-called  agreement  arrived  at  by  .Secretary  Root 
has  nothing  solid  about  it  for  the  Senate  to  take  hold  of — nothing 
to  afford  a  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  the  Senate's  share  of  the 
treaty-milking  power — shall  we  dismiss  it  as  of  no  value  ?  On  the 
contrary  ;  these  solemn  declarations  of  purpose,  tho  they  bind  ab- 
solutely only  those  who  utter  tiicm,  are  calculated  to  exert  a  pro- 
found and  lasting  influence  upon  the  attitude  of  our  .State  Depart- 
ment and  that  of  the  Mikado's  Foreign  (^flice.  From  the  position 
taken  in  1900  by  .Secretary  Hay  with  regard  to  China's  territorial 
integrity  and  the  'Open  Door  ' — altho  that  position  was  defined  in 
A  declaration  only — we  have  never  swerved  and  are  unlikely  to 
swerve 

"Our  State  Department  is  bound  by  no  treaty  to  rescue  tlie  reve- 
nues of  the  Dominican  Republic  from  the  clutch  of  its  foreign 
creditors.  Our  .Senate  refused  to  sanction  such  a  treaty.  Never- 
theless, we  have  managed  to  do  it,  to  the  signal  advantage  of  that 
Commonwealth  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  peace  of  the 
Caribbean." 
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THE  HINDU  CAMPAIGN   OF  MURDER 

TUV.  (.l.uigcrous  unrest  whicli  tliicatciis  Engli.sli  domination  in 
the  Hindu  peninsula  is  viewed  witli  increasing  alarm  by  the 
press  tliroutihout  the  British  Empire.  Attacks  made  by  the 
natives  upon  British  officials  and  civilians  are  of  almost  daily  oc- 
currence. At  Calcutta  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor. Mr.  Hume,  but  it  fell  short,  and  e.\ploded  outside  of  the  rail- 
road car  which  he  occupied.  A  district  superintendent  of  police 
was  murdered  a  week  ago  at  Lyallpur,  and  special  precautions  are 
being  taken  to  guard  the  person  of  Lord  iMinto,  \'iceroy  of  India. 
Sir  Andrew  Eraser,  Lieutenant-Ciovernor  of  Bengal,  was  recently 
.utacked  by  an  assassin  in  Calcutta  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
through  the  intervention  of  an  American,  Mr.  Barber,  and  the 
Maharaja  of  Burdwan,  who  thrust  Sir  Andrew  out  of  reach  of 
ids  assailant.  T/t£  Em^Ushinan  and  The  Statesman,  both  of  Cal- 
cutta, in  their  comments  upon  this  outrage,  think  that  it  indicates 
the  existence  of  an  anarchist  propaganda  among  tlie  natives  deeper 
and  wider  than  any  supposed,  and  they  demand  that  the  most  ex- 
treme efforts  be  made  to  root  it  out.  The  Pioneer  (.Allahabad) 
speaks  on  the  subject  as  follows  : 

"One  can  not  imagine  a  crime  better  calculated  to  bring  the 
anarchist  school  into  the  popular  abhorrence  they  deserve  than 
this  last  exploit.  There  is  not  an  officer  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  who  is  a  truer  and  warmer  friend  of  the  people 
than  .Sir  Andrew  Eraser.  His  sympathy  and  affection  for  them 
came  to  him  as  a  mental  inheritance  from  his  venerable  father,  and 
has  been  manifest  in  r.  hundred  ways  during  every  year  of  his  long 
official  career,  and  yet  this  is  the  man  whose  blood  the  anarchists 
attempted  to  shed  within  a  few  days  of  his  leaving  the  country  for 
good.  One  may  still  hope  that  the  attempt  will  prove  to  be  the 
ict  of  a  crazy  fanatic,  incapable  even  of  looking  to  the  charging  of 
h  s  v.eapon,  and  not  the  outcome  of  an  organized  plot ;  but,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  this  is  not  the  lirst  time  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
on  the  life  of  Sir  Andrew  Eraser,  and  the  previous  attempts  un- 
doubtedly proceeded  from  the  Bengali  school  of  murder." 

Most  of  the  English  papers  blame  English  administrators  in 
India  for  the  present  alarming  condition  of  things.  The  processes 
of  justice  are  too  slow,  we  are  told,  and  the  Indian  natives  think 
that  this  springs  from  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  assassi- 
nate Sir  Andrew,  declares  the  London  Times,  and  it  adds  : 

"The  persistence  with  which  the  new  cult  of  political  assassina- 
tion is  being  pursued  in  Bengal,  and,  we  fear,  probably  in  certain 
other  provinces  of  India  also,  makes  it  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  law  suffice  for  dealing  with 
such  crimes.  On  the  Indian  frontier,  the  murderer  caught  red- 
handed  receives  short  shrift.  We  should  be  very  loath  to  see  any 
variation  of  the  prescribed  methods  of  procedure  in  settled  areas, 
but  the  present  methods  of  the  Indian  courts,  particularly  the  lower 
courts,  do  not  command  increasing  confidence.  Delays  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  are  permitted  to  an  extent  which  would 
never  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  England  in  criminal  cases." 

In  another  article  the  same  paper  specifically  reflects  upon  the 
inefficiency  of  the  police,  who  have  become  "terrorized."  In  this 
connection  we  read : 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  merest  chance,  we  should  now  be 
mourning  the  loss  of  one  of  the  ablest  servants  of  the  Crown  in 
India.  The  courageous  devotion  of  the  brave  and  loyal  Maharaja 
of  Burdwan  was  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  a  very  regrettable 
event.  Big  in  body,  as  he  is  big  in  heart,  the  Maharaja  flung  him- 
self in  front  of  Sir  Andrew  Eraser,  and  lifted  him  through  a  door- 
way ;  and  both  he  and  an  American,  Mr.  Barber,  behaved  with  a 
presence  of  mind  which  deserves  the  warmest  praise.  But  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  arrangements  which,  at  such  a  critical  junc- 
ture, leave  a  public  gathering  of  this  character  wholly  unprotected 
by  the  police  .'  What  opinion  of  the  condition  of  Calcutta  can  the 
British  public  form  when  it  is  calmly  told  that  so  high  an  official 


as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  is  compelled  to  drive  home 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  being  stoned  t  " 

The  Daily  Mail  (London)  declares  that  "the  news  from  India 
can  not  but  suggest  the  gravest  mi.sgivings  as  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  great  Eastern  dependency  of  the  Crown,"  and  the 
London  Globe,  speaking  of  the  "  late  Terrorist  movement  "  in  India, 
hopes  that  "the  Indian  Government  will  take  a  firm  stand."  So 
far  the  authorities  have  failed  to  do  so,  and  the  consequences  are 
thus  summarized  : 

"The  native,  timid  at  all  times,  naturally  leans  toward  the 
strong.  He  hears  of  anarchist  murders,  sees  the  assa.ssins  at  large, 
and  the  authorities  duped.  Therefore,  he  argues,  the  Government 
is  impotent,  and  ranges  himself  accordingly  on  the  side  of  anar- 
chism.     Every  day  that  jiasses,  and  the  ( lov niinient  stays  its  hand, 


SIR  ANDREW   FRASER, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Beiical 
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Sir  Andrew  was  attacked  in  Calcutta  by  an  armed  Bengali,  bu,t 
the  assailant's  cartridge  missed  fire  and  before  lie  could  try  anothet 
he  was  frustrated  by  the  Maharaja  and  Mr.  Barber,  an  American 

increases  native  discontent.  .  .  .  The  Government  must  be  quick. 
In  India  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire  indecision  is 
fatal." 

The  London  Standard  explicitly  declares  that  the  insurrection- 
ists are  armed  from  the  United  States  and  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  police.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  journal  : 

"  It  is  in  the  detection  less  than  in  the  punishment  of  those  who 
inspire  and  direct  the  agitation  that  the  best  hope  lies  of  effectively 
suppressing  it.  Unfortunately,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  many  of  them  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Thousands  of  the  seditious  pamphlets  which  are 
circulated  in  India  are  printed  abroad.  Consignments  of  revolvers 
and  other  weapons,  labeled,  it  seems,  as  sewing-machines,  are  sent 
to  Bombay  from  America,  and  doubtless  ordered  and  paid  for 
tliere.  It  may  be  possible  to  get  hold  of  the  consignees,  but  until 
the  Indian  Government  can  reach  the  heart  of  the  plot  the  organi- 
zation will  continue  its  nefarious  work,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
will  find  ready  instruments  among  a  discontented  minority  of  the 
populace." 

One  of  the  highest  P^nglish  authorities  on  India,  Mr.  John  Nis- 
bet,  who  was  decorated  for  "public  service  in  India  "  (1903),  wri- 
ting in  'J'he  A'ineteenth  Century  and  After  (London),  reminds  his 
readers  that  "what  threatens  India  now  is  not  another  revolt  of 
the  native  troops,  but  a  general  rising  of  the  population,  urged  on 
by  demagogs."  This  rising  would  be  particularly  difficult  to 
check  in  case  England  were  to  come  in  conflict  with  (rermany  or 
Japan.     As  Mr.  Nisbet  says  : 

"This  dangerous  agitation  can  still  easily  be  restrained,  just  as 
hill  torrents  can  be  controlled  near  their  source  ;  but  if  it  be  allowed 
to  gather  strength,  it  will  some  time  or  other  flood  the  country  and 
do  untold  damage.  .  .  .  The  time    when    this   strong  current  of 
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sedition  must  prove  most  ciaii{;t;rous  will  l)e  when  we  become  em- 
broiled in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  any  other  gr<.at  I'ower. 
In  such  case  we  shall  have  to  face  a  far  worse  revolt  tlian  that  of 
fifty  years  ago;  and  if  we  are  not  then  still  in  full  command  of  the 
ocean  highways  between  Britain  anil  India,  our  great  Iiulian  Em- 
pire may  become  shattered  and  be  wrested  from  us." 


SMOLDERING   REVOLT   IN   GERMANY 

THE  violent  attacks  on  the  (Jerman  Kmperor  recently  made  in 
tiie  Reichstag  may  not  appear  to  have  hurt  him  very  much. 
He  may  seem  to  have  come  out  from  the  storm  wilii  little  injury 
either  to  his  personal  reputation  or  his  dignity.  The  London 
Sa/un/tiy  AVtvVti'  declares  that  "the  Kaiser  emerges  with  greater 
credit  than  he  went   in.   .   .  .   His  attitude  throughout    has   been 


CopT'iKhtwl,  IJO*",   l.y  Brown   Br..-.  ,  .Nhw  York. 

DR.  WILLIAM  BAYARD  HALE, 
Whose  interview  witli  the  Kaiser,  aljoiit  to  Ix;  published  in  an 
American  niinjazine.  was  hurriedly  siippri'st  bv  the  fiernum  I'oreign 
Office.  iJr.  Hale  indi'jnantly  denies  the  report  that  he  received 
JjO.ooo  for  tlie  suppression,  and  also  brands  as  fal)rications  tlie  ac- 
counts  )f  the  interview  pubhshed  in  the  sensational  papers. 

chivalrous  and  higii-niinded.  He  might  so  easily  have  thrown  ail 
the  blame  on  otliers  and  he  might  have  repudiated  the  interview, 
but  instead  of  denying  tlie  responsibility  he  has  accepted  the  whole." 
Coming,  however,  to  the  practical  side  of  the  que.stion.  and  see- 
ing what  is  the  .sober  afterthought  of  (iermany,  there  appears  a 
somewhat  different  conclusion.  According  to  several  leading 
l)apers,  the  Kaiser  iias  taken  the  whole  matter  a  little  too  airily. 
.N'ero  has  been  fiddling  while  the  city  was  in  tlanies.  "  Kox-luuiting 
and  ca/'/s  chaiitanls  in  this  critical  time  are  verily  not  likely  to 
stimulate  enthusiasm  for  the  monarchy  of  our  nation."  remarks 
/>/V  I'ost  (Herlin).  an  organ  of  the  Free-Conservative  party.  ".A 
tnonarchy  has  not  only  rights  but  also  duties,  the  violation  «)f  wiiicli 
may  shake  tlie  foundations  of  the  monarchy."  The  strictly  Con- 
servative neutschc  /.eilKiii;  (Merlin)  also  laments  the  fad  that  the 
sovereign  ran  away  from  Berlin  while  under  fire.  "  It  has  been  a 
matter  for  gener.il  regret  that  the  Kaiser  has  not  spent  these  days 
in  his  capital  "  I'.ven  the  Koi'tnischc  Zeiluiif;,  which  is  considered 
to  .stand  for  the  Crovernment.  .screws  up  its  courage  to  thesticking- 
point  and  remarks  with  terrible  candor: 

"We  are  c<mii)elled  to  state  that  t!ie  (lerman  nation  can  not  un- 


derstand why  the  Kaiser  apparently  regards  those  events  now  hap- 
pening in  Berlin  as  being  so  unimportant  that  he  fails  to  interrupt 
his  journeys,  hunting-expeditions,  and  court  festivities  to  go  back 
to  the  capital." 

Much  more  gloomy  are  the  words  of  the  Koncspontietiz  (Berlin), 
the  official  organ  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Reichstag,  in 
which  we  read  : 

"It  was  no  good  omen  that  Prince  von  Buelow  did  not  advise 
the  Kmperor  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  official  advisers 
during  these  dark  days  for  the  monarchy,  instead  of  spending  his 
time  in  distant  regions." 

A  far  more  formidable  aspect  of  the  present  complication  is  that 
exhibited  by  the  State  of  Hamburg.  While  Hamburg  is  one  of 
the  smallest  States  of  the  (ierman  Empire,  its  enormous  commer- 
cial interests  give  it  great  weight  in  the  national  councils.  We 
read  in  the  Hainbutfrcr  Xacliriclitcn  that  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Hamburg  has  recently  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Senate 
of  the  .State  to  instruct  its  representatives  in  the  German  Federal 
Council  or  Bundesrath  to  make  it  known  to  the  Kaiser  that  Ham- 
burg, as  one  of  the  Federal  States  of  the  Empire,  deeply  regrets 
his  personal  interference  in  political  affairs,  and  expects  that  defi- 
nite guaranties  will  be  given  that  such  occurrences  will  not  be  re- 
peated. This  step,  we  are  told,  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  other  (ier- 
man  States.  On  this  matter  the  same  influential  Bismarckian 
organ  comments  editorially  as  follows  : 

"Every  one  must  approve  the  action  taken  by  the  citizens  of 
Hamburg.  The  Kaiser  will  now  take  to  heart  the  fact  that  while 
in  some  things  the  Hamburgers  quite  understand  their  sovereign, 
in  others  they  fail  to  do  so.  It  can  not  be  objected  that  this  pro- 
test comes  too  late.  The  next  th.ing  is  to  stir  up  the  Reichstag  to 
do  their  duty  manfully  and  induce  the  parliamentary  repre.senta- 
tives  in  the  Upper  House,  the  Bundesrath,  to  express  their  opinion." 

This  unprecedented  condition  of  things  in  the  domestic  politics 
of  (iermany  leads  several  publicists  to  anticipate  serious  changes 
in  tiie  constitutional  government  of  Germany.  Michel  scratches 
his  head,  we  are  told,  and  begins  to  doubt  "the  right  divine  of 
kings  to  govern  wrong."  .Summarizing  this  view  of  the  case,  Syd- 
ney Brooks,  in  The  Moniiiii^  CIn-oiiicle  (London),  speaks  of  the 
crisis  as  "a  nation's  awakening"  and  "a  revolt  against  autocracy." 
Germany,  he  declares,  like  Persia  and  Turkey,  is  striking  for 
genuine  self-government.     He  puts  it  in  the  following  words  : 

"Germany  has  been  touched,  willy-nilly,  by  that  impulse  of  self- 
realization  that  in  the  last  few  years  has  profoundly  revolutionized 
Russia  and  .\ustria,  is  battering  its  way  into  Hungary,  and  is  at 
this  moment  whirling  through  Turkey  and  the  Balkans.  In  (Jer- 
many,  as  in  the  neighboring  .States,  the  people  are  beating  against 
the  bars.  They  are  calling  for  a  share  in  the  government  commen- 
surate with  their  power  and  intelligence.  They  are  questioning 
the  social  and  political  success  of  a  system  under  which  parlia- 
mentary government  serves  merely  as  a  fig-leaf  for  personal  ruler- 
ship.  They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  ballot,  as  an  end  in 
itself,  is  insufficient ;  that,  divorced  from  responsibility,  it  is  little 
more  than  a  national  plaything,  and  that  it  affords  no  adequate 
security  against  the  subordination  of  government  to  the  interests 
of  a  single  class,  or  against  the  hazardous  policies  of  absolutism." 

The  London  Tiines  sees  more  in  the  Reichstag  debate  than  the 
Socialist  .August  Bebel  appears  to  have  seen,  to  judge  from  the 
comments  of  I'orwaerts,  in  which  the  .iction  even  of  the  Radical 
deputies  is  denounced  as  "weak  and  futile."  The  great  London 
daily  editorially  remarks  : 

"The  'constitutional  crisis  '  remains  un.solved,  and.  if  it  be  once 
again  irritated  by  an  incident  of  this  sort,  it  may  not  improbably 
become  acute  and  call  for  drastic  treatment.  The  demand  for  real 
ministerial  responsibility,  and  for  the  concession  to  the  German 
people  of  .some  effective  share  in  the  management  of  their  foreign 
affairs,  was  loud  and  strong  in  the  debate.  It  will  hardly  be  ac- 
ceded to  at  present.  But  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  heard  with 
growing  strength  from  the  mas.ses  of  the  German  people  until  sub- 
mission becomes  inevitable." — Trauslatious  made  for  Thi-;  Lit- 
i.itAKV  I)if;i:sT. 
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SERVIA'S  CRY  TO   RUSSIA 

SEK\'IA  is  a  small  hut  proud  country.  It  counts  its  population 
as  something  over  two  and  a  half  millions  :  it  is  ]>oor,  hut 
has  many  rich  relations,  and  among  them  Russia.  Crown  Prince 
( tcorge  of  Servia,  when  he  waved  his  sword  in  defi- 
ance of  Francis  Joseph,  did  not  altogether  reckon 
without  his  host.  The  Austrian  Emperor  deserved 
his  threats,  according  to  the  Solt-il  (Paris),  which 
is  surprized  because  "that  venerable  monarch  had 
scarcely  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  sixty  years' 
reign  than  he  immediately  began  his  political  pranks. 
He,  the  monarch  who  had  always  been  considered  a 
good  boy,  "begins  to  imperil  the  peace  of  Europe 
which  had  been  maintained  with  such  difficulty  for 
thirty  years.     Europe  is  astonished  at  hiin." 

And  then  he  had  forgotten  that  the  Servians  were 
Slavs  of  the  Slavs,  and'  "what  advantage  can  he 
hope  to  reach  by  increasing  the  number  of  Slavs 
who  are  fretting  under  the  yoke  of  the  \"iennese 
bureaucracy  ?  "  By  anne.xing  two  Slavic  provinces 
he  has  roused  the  ire  of  King  Peter's  subjects.  To 
whom  are  they  to  look  ?  Prince  George,  in  the 
first  place,  has  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
has  been  well  received  by  the  Czar  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  (iovernment.  We  learn  from  the 
^ovoye  ]'remya  (St.  I'etersburg)  that  Russia  is  in- 
clined "to  lend  an  ear  to  the  cry  of  Servia"  by 
giving  her  what  is  called  "moral  support."  Prince 
George  was  welcomed  and  entertained  with  his 
suite  at  Peterhof.  In  other  respects  he  was  by  no  means  treated 
as  a  poor  relation,  and  this  St.  Petersburg  paper  declares  : 

"We  are  informed  that  he  will  not  receive,  even  if  he  asks,  any 
military  support.  .  .  .  But  a  Russian  protest,  uttered  against  the 
isolation  of  Servia  and  her  preclusion  from  the  seaboard  she  found 


bearing  of  tliis  new  Austrian  policy  on  the  relations  between  tlie 
Austrian  monarchy  and  the  Russian  Empire."  To  quote  further 
from  this  able  and  well-informed  writer: 

"The  wild  excitement  and  still  wilder  threats  which  the  annexa- 
tion provoked  in  Servia  and  in  Montenegro  were  at  first  laughed 
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THE   CROWN    PRINCE    OF    SERVIA    BACK    I'ROM    RUSSIA. 

He  is  reading  to  a  crowd  in  Belgrade  a  message  of  good-will  from  the  Czar. 


to  scorn  in  Vienna.  But  when  the  Servian  Crown  Prince  and  M. 
Pasitch  were  received  in  St.  Petersburg,  while  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Ambassador  waited  for  weeks  before  he  was  received  in 
audience  by  the  Czar  after  the  receipt  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph's  autograph  letter  announcing  tlie  annexation,  it  began  to 
he  realized  even  by  superficial  observers  that  .Servian  and  Monte-, 
negrin  exasperation  had  a  definite  .symptomatic  gravity  of  its  own. 
It  pointed  to  the  inevitable  resistance  which  an  Austrian  Slav 
policy  a  lou_que  haleiue  [with  an  ulterior  object]  .  .  .  must  pro- 
voke on  the  part  of  the  great  Slav  Empire  of  Eastern  Europe." 

The  Pan-.SIavism  of  .Servia  lias  called  forth  "a  sudden  outburst  of 
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CREATER    SERVIA,  AS    THE    SERBS    DREAM    OF    IT. 

available  in  Herzegovina,  will  put  .Servia  in  a  position  of  hopeful- 
ness and  save  her  from  despair.  But  how  can  Ru.ssia  make  such 
a  protest  without  throwing  overboard  all  idea  of  a  European 
Conference  '; " 

We  are  informed,  however,  by  the  Tribtcna  (Rome)  that  the 
Czar  has  consented  to  make  such  a  protest,  as  without  a  seaport 
vServia  finds  difficulty  in  importing  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  It 
is  very  significant  that  Servia's  position  as  appealing  to  Pan-Slav- 
ism has  made  a  definite  and  even  profound  impression  in  .St. 
Petersburg.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
what  is  likely  to  prove  the  ultimate  question  in  the  Balkans  is  "the 
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Slav  feeling  in  Russia."  "  When  the  Servians  cried  aloud  for  help, 
their  cry  could  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears  in  Russia."  As  the  Times 
correspondent  continues : 

"Moreover,  liehind  the  .Servian  kingdom  there  was  the  Serb 
'nation'  already  split  up  into  separate  fractions,  under  a  Serb  ruler 
in  Montenegro  as  well  as  in  Servia.  but  in  IJosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
in  Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  Croatia,  under  alien  rule.  Was  Russia 
to  remain  ab.solutely  impassive  while  the  formal  annexation  of  the 
two  provinces  finally  .sealed  the  fate  of  1,750,000  Serbs  and  irrev- 
ocably drove  in  the  wedge  between  the  two  small  but  still  inde- 
pendent Serb  States  of  .Servia  and  Montenegro  t  It  was  felt  in 
Russia  that  to  have  lionc  so  would  have  been  ■xgran  rijiuto  whicli 
would  have  involved  a  fatal  abandonment  of  her  national  traditions 
and  an  abdication  of  her  legitimate  authority  in  the  Slav  world. 
To  the  -Strength  of  that  teeling  no  more  striking  evidence  could  be 
borne  than  the  almost  unanimous  uprising  of  puljlic  opinion  when 
it  was  for  a  moment  feared  that  the  Russian  Government  might  be 
temptecl  by  the  Dardanelles  bait  to  surrender  its  liberty  of  action 
in  the  present  crisis." 

Kus.sia,  however,  concludes  tliis  writer,  will  not  interfere  with 
"any  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Austria,  or  even  any  unrea- 
sonably vindictive  punishment  inflicted  by  Austria  on  Servian  ag- 
gression," unless  it  should  be  of  a  kind  to  produce  "  irreparable 
consequences"  "which  tiie  Russian  Government,  however  pacific- 
ally disposed,  would  be  jiowerless  to  avert." — Translatiojis  iiiatie 
for  'Ihe  LlTKKAKV   L)i(;i:sT. 


RUSSIA'S  LOSS  OF  PRESTIGE 

TN  connection  with  the  Balkan  problem  charges  of  disgrace, 
-•■  failure,  and  humiliation  have  Jieen  made  by  the  entire  Russian 
press  against  the  present  cabinet,  and  especially  against  Isvolsky, 
the  foreign  minister.  The  "reactionary  "  organs  are  as  severe  and 
hostile  in  their  comments  as  the  "leftist"  or  radical  newspapers. 

What,  it  is  asked,  has  happened  to  Ru.ssia,  and  why  do  tiie 
Powers  treat  her  diplomacy  with  contempt  ?  She  has  vainly  tried 
to  reopen  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles  and  secure  a  revision  in 
her  favor  of  the  Treaty  of  IJerlin,  so  audaciously  and  coolly  violated 
by  Austria  and  Hulgaria.  She  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Slavs 
in  the  lialkan  principalities,  whose  friend  and  protector  she  has 
been  for  ages,  and  the  masses  of  Servia,  Rumania,  and  Bosnia  de- 
pend more  on  England  and  France  now  than  on  the  greatest  Slav 
empire.  The  defeat  of  Ru.ssia  in  the  war  with  Japan  is  held  to  be 
insufficient  to  explain  her  present  humiliation  and  less  of  prestige. 
.She  would  still  be  a  great  Power  of  vast  moral  influence  if  her 
statesmen  and  diplomats  were  eciual  to  their  responsibilities.  Ui)on 
this  all  agree,  but  when  the  question  of  tiie  causes  of  this  lack  of 
eflTiciemy  is  raised,  opinions  diverge. 

Mr.  .\.  .Stolypine.  the  Premier's  brother,  protests  against  tiie 
action  ol  tiie  police  in  proliibiting  a  public  di.scussion  of  the  Rus- 
sian attitude  in  the  Ualk.ins  and  uses  these  words  in  the  Xotovc 
Vreniyn  (.St.  l'etersl)urg)  : 

"Wiiat  shall  wc  say  it  our  foreign  policy  is  such  that  it  must 
avoid  light  and  publicity— that  it  is  compelled  to  ask  for  physical 
forcf  to  «'scape  the  judgment  of  society  't  It  has  entered  upon  a 
dangerous  path,  upon  a  terrible  path.  The  trampling  upon  our 
vital  civil  rights  from  a  desire  to  oblige  Austria  or  from  fear  of 
Germany  can  not  fail  to  produce  i)rofound  agitation  and  indigna- 
tion in  every  Ru.ssian  breast." 

The  Xua/niii,  the  organ  of  the  "black-hundred  "  union,  savagi-ly 
attacks  Isvolsky,  and  says  : 

"Austria  has  wrested  two  provinces  from  Servia,  ever  faithful 
to  us.  Turkey  wishes  to  occupy  one  of  Persia's  provinces.  What 
more  r  We  may  expect  that  Austria  wiil  next  annex  Russian 
I'oland,  while  Turkey  will  occupy  a  part  of  the  Ciucasus — a  task 
rendered  easier  l)y  the  disarming  of  the  Russian  Coss.ack 
population." 

The  "  Cadet  "  Kiciii  is  not  at  all  surpri/ed  at  Rusiiia's  humiliation. 


It  sneers  at  the  belated  protests  of  the  Rightist  organs  and  their 
envy  of  Europe.  In  Europe,  it  says,  the  governments  appeal  to 
public  opinion  and  to  Parliament  as  its  potent  organ.  In  Russia 
the(iovernment  has  alienated  public  opinion  and  belittled,  mocked, 
and  fought  the  Douma.  Where  is  the  machinery  for  effective  ex- 
pression .'  Where  can  the  (iovernment  obtain  the  moral  support, 
the  solid,  patriotic  backing,  that  is  essential  to  success  in  world 
politics  in  our  day  and  generation  even  when  the  Army  and  Navy 


HOW  LITTLE    MISS  EUROPE    AMCSES   HERSELF. 

/?^r^  (Paris) 

are  in  good  fighting  condition  "t    National  feeling  must  be  culti- 
vated, and  it  is  only  cultivated  in  civil  peace  and  freedom. 

Similar  views  are  exprest  by  the  St.  Petersburg  I'iedontosti, 
which  says : 

"We  are  offended  at  the  role  which  Russia  has  had  to  play  in 
the  Balkans,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  ofifended  at  the  starvation 
and  famine  of  our  own  rural  population.  Before  assuming  the 
right  to  defend  the  welfare  of  our  fellow  Slavs,  we  should  first  see 
that  our  own  citizens  should  not  be  condemned  to  beggary.  "He 
who  cares  al)out  the  national  honor  will  work  for  national  well- 
being.  In  these  days  of  inventions  and  progress  the  words  of  an 
illiterate  and  pauper  can  have  no  weight.  If  we  would  inspire 
respect  in  our  neighbors  we  must  acquire  a  cultural  superiority. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  dream  of  moral  influence  in  in- 
ternational politics.  (Ireatness  within  is  the  condition  precedent 
to  might  in  foreign  affairs." 

Mr  A.  I'ilenko.  a  leading  writer  and  jurist,  gives  in  the  Xovoyf 
r/iMyti  st\L-\A\  illustrations  of  the  incompetence  and  ignorance 
of  Russian  dijilomats.  He  says  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  gain 
prestige  and  make  friends  for  Russia.  Our  diplomacy,  he  says, 
has  long  been  a  laughing-stock  a!id  a  byword.  It  is  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  thing  is  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  command 
the  support  of  the  press  and  of  leading  men.  The  spectacle,  he 
bitterly  concludes,  is  shameful  and  comical,  r.ml  he  asks  whether 
the  Douma  will  not  undertake  radically  to  reorganize  the  whole 
diplomatic  system.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  jioint  of  view,  new 
MU'thoils,  and  different  ways.  But  the  radical  press  reminds  him 
that  the  Douma  is  powerless  to  initiate  anything,  that  it  is  afraid 
of  the  (ioVeniment  and  of  its  enemies  among  the  bureaucrats  and 
the  privileged  landed  nobility.  How  can  a  subservient,  gagged, 
and  impotent  Douma  restore  the  prestige  of  a  demoralized  empire  ? 
—  Ttauslatious  made  for  Thk  Eitkkakv  Dicaisx. 
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CURIOUS  INFLUENCES  IN  HANDWRITING 

M.\.\  V  of  the  factors  tluit  sluipe  liandwritiiig  lie  entirely  willi- 
oiit  the  will  of  the  individual  writer — so  we  are  told  by  C. 
Ainsworth  Mitchell  in  an  article  contributed  to  Knowledge  ami 
Scientific  .Wws  (London,  November).  Some  of  the  features  of 
one's  chiro!|;raphy  are  inherited  :  some  may  be  due  to  disease  or 
malformation,  physical  or  mental  :  others  still  may  be  modified  by 
suggestion,  hypnotic  or  other,  coming  from  another  person.  Says 
Mr.  Mitchell  : 

"  Handwriting  is  an  inheritance  from  one's  ancestors  modified 
more  or  less  by  one's  own  individuality  and  by  external  influences. 
These  distinctive  modifications  form  tlie  marks  by  which  we  can, 
;is  a  rule,  at  once  recognize  a  particular  handwriting,  for  they  are 
usually  as  characteristic  of  a  man  as  are  his  little  mannerisms  of 
speech  and  gait.  Even  the  frequent  alterations  that  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  writing  of  certain  individuals  are  indicative  of 
character 

"With  regard  to  the  inheritance  of  handwriting  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt.  Instances  of  close  resemblances  between  the  writings  of 
the  members  of  one  and  the  same  family  will  readily  occur  to  every 
one.  A  particular  slope  in  the  writing  or  a  mode  of  looping  the 
letters,  or  of  forming  certain  words  may  be  passed  on  for  several 
generations,  especially  when  they  originate  from  a  man  or  woman 
of  pronounced  individuality. 

"It  is,  of  course,  almost  impossible  to  decide  from  which  an- 
cestors all  the  inherited  features  in  one's  handwriting  may  have 
been  derived,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  certain  ob- 
viously inherited  traits  in  one's  character.  1 1  is  hardly  safe  to  gen- 
eralize from  even  a  considerable  number  of  isolated  instances,  but 
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HANDWRITING  AFFECTED    BY    HYPNOTISM. 

These  specimens  were  all  written  by  one  man  transformed  into 
different  personalities  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 


without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  is  the  rule,  it  is  yet  a  re- 
markaijle  fact  that  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  for  the  sons  to 
inherit  certain  characteristics  in  the  father's  handwriting,  and  for 
the  daughters'  writing  to  resemble  more  closely  that  of  their 
mother  than  that  of  their  father. 

"The  following  words  (see  figure)  written  by  the  members  of 
one  family  afford  a  typical  illustration  of  this  tendency.     The  first 
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INHERITED  TRAITS   IN   HANDWRITING. 

Differences  and  resemblances  in  the  handwriting  of  the  members  of 
one  family. 

two  lines  show  the  respective  handwritings  of  the  father  and 
mother.  The  third,  fifth,  eighth,  and  ninth  lines  were  written  by 
their  daughters,  and  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  lines  by  their 
sons. 

"  It  will  be  noticed,  among  other  points  of  resemblance,  that  the 
bold  characteristic  looping  of  the  letter  L  in  the  mother's  hand- 
writing is  reproduced  more  or  less  closely  in  the  writing  of  all  the 
daughters,  while  the  sons  form  the  same  letter  with  a  small  loop 
as  in  the  word  written  by  their  father.  The  angles  at  which  the 
different  words  are  written  also  show  the  effect  of  this  parallel 
heredity,  as  it  might  be  termed 

"We  usually  speak  of  /irt;/^-writing,  tho  the  hand  is  only  the 
trained  instrument  of  a  special  area  in  the  brain  commonly  termed 
'.he  writing-center,  which  may  express  itself  by  other  means  than 
the  hand. .  Years  ago  it  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Preyer  that  the 
y<7^/-writing  of  a  man  who  had  lost  both  his  hands  showed  the 
same  characteristics  as  his  former  handwriting.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  words  written  with  a  pencil  held  in  the  mouth  or  in  the 
bend  of  the  knee  will  show  indications  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  handwriting  of  the  same  individuals." 

Emotional  infiuences,  we  are  told,  often  affect  handwriting,  tho 
the  alterations  are  slight  and  temporary.  A  man  weighed  down 
with  grief  will  often  write  in  smaller  characters  than  usual,  while 
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anger  causes  more  vigorous  cross-strokes  and  tliicker  flourishes. 
Changes  caused  by  long-continued  depression  from  illness  may 
leave  permanent  traces  upon  handwriting.     We  read  further : 

"  There  are  many  such  temporary  influences  tending  to  modify 
handwriting,  but  none  is  more  remarkable  or  affords  a  better  proof 
of  the  way  in  which  written  characters  vary  with  tiie  condition  of 
the  mind  than  the  effect  of  hypnotic  suggestion. 

"The  experiments  of  Professors  Lombroso  and  Kichet  have 
proved  that  a  suggested  change  of  personality  under  liypnotic  in- 
fluence is  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  alteration  in  the  iiand- 


EI.ECTRIC    I't'NKAH. 

writing  of  the  subject.  Thus  a  young  hysterical  girl,  wlien 
hypnotized,  under  the  suggestion  that  she  was  a  child,  wrote  in 
childish  characters. 

"Still  more  striking  were  their  experiments  upon  a  Trieste  stu 
dent,  Chiarloni  Clementino,  who,  within  little  more  than  an  hour, 
was  made  to  assume  successively  the  characters  of  a  child,  of  a 
peasant  woman,  of  Napoleon,  of  (iaribaldi,  of  a  clerk,  and  of  an 
old  man  of  ninety.  He  was  made  to  write  some  words  in  eacii  of 
Jiis  assumed  characters,  and  the  writings  not  only  differed  to  a 
marked  extent  from  his  normal  handwriting,  but  also  had  charac- 
teristics suggestive  of  the  type  of  individual  he  was  temporarily 
personating. 

"The  present  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Lombrosft 
for  permission  to  reproduce  here  the  results  of  some  of  these  ex- 
periments  

"The  handwritings  of  the  suggested  Napoleon  and  Garibaldi 
were  cjuite  different  from  the  writing  of  the  real  individuals,  tlio 
it  is  intere.sting  to  note  that  there  is  some  attempt  to  form  the  let- 
ters of  (iaribaldi's  signature  in  the  same  way  as  in  tlie  genuine 
signature. 

"In  a  private  communication  to  tlie  j)rest'nt  writer.  Professor 
Lombroso  states  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  hypnotized  stu- 
dent to  have  been  familiar  with  the  signature  of  (laribaldi  ex- 
hibited in  different  museums  in  Italy.  Or,  again,  the  hypnotizers 
may  have  had  their  thoughts  upon  the  form  of  the  genuine  signa- 
ture while  the  student  was  writing  the  suggested  version  of  it. 
Further  experiments  in  this  direction  would  be  instructive. 

"It  has  been  ol)served  l)y  Dr.  I'reyer  that  certain  individuals, 
when  luider  hypnotic  influence,  have  better  handwriting  than  they 
have  in  their  normal  Cf)nditions  ;  where.as  in  the  case  of  other  sub- 
jects the  letters  are  childish  and  badly  formed. 

"It  is  even  possible  to  make  them  omit  by  suggestion  particular 
letters  from  each  word  they  svrite,  '  Kurope,'  for  instance,  becoming 
*Urop,'and  so  on;  while  by  further  suggestion  they  will  again 
make  use  of  the  missing  letters. 

"The  fact  that  handwriting  may  be  completely  altered  under  the 


influence  of  hypnotism  is  not  only  of  great  scientific  interest,  but 
may  also  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  results  of  legal  cases  in 
which  handwriting  is  concerned. 

"  It  was  pointed  out  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  liianchi  that  hysteri- 
cal women  are  particularly  prone  to  write  anonymous  letters,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  such  women  are  readily  responsive  to  hvpnotic 
suggestion. 

"  Facts  such  as  these  suggest  how  necessary  it  may  often  be  to 
take  into  account  the  possibility  of  hypnotic  influence  before  de- 
ciding upon  the  authorship  of  a  given  piece  of  writing. 

"To  what  extent  should  a  man  be  held  responsible  for  what  he 
has  written  as  the  result  of  hypnotic  suggestion  from  another  per 
son  ?  The  answer  will  obviously  depend  upon  whether  he  was  the 
(Kipe  or  the  willing  instrument  of  the  hypnotizer.  In  the  latter 
case  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  writing  is  his.  for  it  will 
be  probably  very  different  from  his  ordinary  handwriting.  In 
fact,  is  it  his  ? 

"  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  the  average  jury  of  to-day  is 
scarcely  competent  to  deal  with  a  case  of  criminal  libel  in  which 
such  delicate  points  as  these  might  be  raised." 


AN   ELECTRIC  PUNKAH 

rp  EADERS  of  Kipling's  stories  or  of  any  other  Anglo-Indian 
■'■  *■  literature  need  no  information  regarding  the  nature  and  uses 
of  the  punkah,  which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  all  narratives  of  the 
land  of  torrid  days  and  breathless  nights.  The  substitution  of 
electric  power  for  sleepy  Hindu  servants  in  its  propulsion  will 
probably  conduce  to  greater  comfort,  tho  it  may  interfere  with 
some  of  the  romance.  Says  TAe  Electrical  Re'i'iew  and  W'estent 
Electrician  (New  York)  : 

"The  punkah  is  considered  indispensable  in  the  torrid  climate, 
both  as  a  means  of  securing  a  draft  of  air  and  in  keeping  insects 
from  disturbing  the  sleeper.  The  native  servant  continually  jerks 
the  rope  connected  with  a  swinging  curtain  which  hangs  from  the 
ceiling.  Frequently  the  native  dozes,  and  the  sleeper  is  then 
disturbed. 

"An  electrically  driven  punkah  has  l)een  invented,  and  altho  this 
is  not  the  first  of  its  kind,  it  is  said  to  give  satisfaction  because  it 
substitutes  for  the  peculiar  jerk  which  is  given  by  the  native,  and 
in  which  the  previously  devised  mechanically  driven  punkahs  were 
lacking,  a  similar  mechanical  movement.  The  satisfactory  ser- 
vice which  the  hand-worked  jjunkah  gives  is  due  to  a  turn  of  the 
fan  that  the  native  effects  by  jerking  the  rope  at  each  turn.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  flick  of  the  curtain  similar  to  that  given  to  the 
hand-worked  fans,  the  inventors  of  the  new  electrically  driven 
punkah  have  devised  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism. 

"A  horizontal  spindle  is  made  to  revolve  by  an  electric  motor, 
and  against  this  spindle  there  is  prest,  by  means  of  a  spring,  a 
leather-covered,  lath-shaped  i>iece  attached  to  the  fan.  The 
motion  of  the  spindle  makes  the  attachment  move  over  as  far  as 
the  length  of  its  surface,  and  the  im])etus  carries  the  attachment 
and  the  punkah  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spindle.  As 
soon  as  the  lath-shaped  attachment  comes  back  to  the  revolving 
si^indle  in  the  return  swing,  an  extra  impetus  is  suddenly  imparted 
to  the  swing  of  the  punkah,  which  gives  the  requisite  flick." 


MICROBES  IN  MEDICINES— The  presence  of  the  germs  of  dis- 
ease has  been  demonstrated  in  medicaments  of  various  kinds,  es- 
pecially in  pills,  by  Dr.  (I.  Altara,  according  to  ( "c.fWf'.f  (Paris, 
October  lo).     Says  this  paper  : 

"  He  found  in  tho  little  sphendes  all  po.ssible  kinds  of  microbes, 
notably  that  of  diphtlieria.  'J"he  substances  forming  the  basis  of 
])ills  are  rarely  of  a  nature  to  destroy  this  dangerous  element, 
which  is  introduced  cither  in  the  constituents,  or  more  often  by 
manipulation  in  manufacture.  In  fact,  the  skin  and  the  nasal  and 
buccal  cavities,  even  of  a  healthy  man,  abound  in  microbes,  and 
they  are  still  more  abundant  in  laboratory  attendants— too  often 
l)eople  who  are  not  very  careful  of  their  persons.  Thus  ]>ills. 
which  require  much  handling,  may  not  only  contribute  to  the  cure 
of  one  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  mtroduce  the  germs  of  sev- 
eral oX\kt^\"— Translation  ntatle/or'Vwv.   Litkkakv  Dkjkst. 
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THE  TUBERCULOSIS  CONGRESS 

THIS  body — the  sixth  international  gathering  of  the  kind  — 
which  met  in  Washinsjton  during  the  three  weeks  ending 
■v\  itli  October  lo  last,  has  elicited  more  notice  from  the  lay  press 
than  from  the  medical  journals,  most  of  which  content  themselves 
with  a  perfunctory  notice  of  its  success.  The  gist  of  the  import- 
ant resolutions  adopted  in  the  last  full  session,  which  furnish,  in 
a  measure,  a  means  of  estimating  its  work,  is  tlius  given  by  The 
Meuiical  Times  (New  York,  November)  : 

"The  attention  of  States  and  central  governments  is  to  be  called 
to  the  importance  of  proper  laws  for  the  obligatory  notification  by 
medical  attendants,  to  the  proper  health  authorities,  of  all  cases 
of  tuberculosis  coming  to  their  notice,  and  for  the  registration  of 
such  cases  in  order  to  enable  tlie  health  authorities  to  put  in  opera- 
tion adequate  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  The 
utmost  efforts  should  be  continued  in  the  struggle  against  tubercu- 
losis to  prevent  the  conveyance  from  man  to  man  of  tuberculosis 
infection  as  the  most  important  source  of  the  disease  ;  that  pre- 
ventive measures  be  continued  against  bovine  tuberculosis  and  that 
the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  this  to  man  be  recognized. 
The  public  and  all  governments  should  be  urged  to  establish  hos- 
pitals for  tiie  treatment  of  advanced  cases  of  tuberculosis,  sana- 
toria for  curable  cases,  and  dispensaries  and  day  and  night  camps 
for  ambulant  consumptives  who  can  not  enter  hospitals  and  sana- 
toria. The  congress  indorses  such  well-considered  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  factories  and  workshops,  the  abolition  of  prema- 
ture and  injurious  labor  of  women  and  children,  and  the  securing 
of  sanitary  dwellings,  as  will  increase  the  resisting-power  of  the 
community  to  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  Instruction  should 
be  given  in  all  schools  for  the  adequate  professional  training  of 
teachers  in  personal  and  school  hygiene  ;  whenever  possible  such 
instruction  in  elementary  hygiene  should  be  entrusted  to  properly 
qualified  medical  instructors.  Colleges  and  universities  should 
be  urged  to  establish  courses  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  and  also  to 
include  these  subjects  among  their  entrance  requirements,  in  order 
to  stimulate  useful  elementary  instruction  in  the  lower  schools. 
The  congress  indorses  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  play- 
grounds as  an  important  means  of  preventing  tuberculosis  through 

their    influence    upon    health 
and  resistance  to  disease." 

The  assemblage  itself  was 
a  convincing  demonstration  of 
the  world's  interest  in  tuber- 
culosis, declares  American 
^J/^<//W//<? (Philadelphia,  Octo- 
ber), and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  attendance  was  re- 
markable and  the  registration 
—  over  7,000 — was  much  larger 
than  expected.  The  work  of 
the  various  sections  was  of 
great  practical  interest,  and 
the  general  sessions  were 
noteworthy,  not  alone  for  the 
prominence  of  the  men  who 
took  part  in  them,  but  for  the 
splendid  optimistic  tone  that 
was  the  key-note  through- 
out  

"The  exhibit  was  probably 
the  most  notable  exposition  of 
sanitary  progress  this  or  any 
other  country  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  too  bad  that  more  people, 
DR.  JOHN  s.  FULTON,  and  especially  more  medical 

Secretary-General    of   tlie    Congress,       men,  could   not   have    viewed 

this  great  hygienic  object- 
lesson.  In  no  way  could 
philanthropy  accomplish  more  in  helping  to  stamp  out  tubercu- 
losis than  to  make  possible  the  study  of  this  exhibit  by  jhe  great- 
est possible  number  of  American  citizens.  1 1  is  exceedingly  grati- 
fying that  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Alfred  Meyer  to  bring  the  exhibit  to 
New  York  City  have  finally  proven  successful. 


DR.    ROBERT   KOCH, 


to    whose  efforts    much   of  its  success 
was  due. 


"  The  interchangeability  of  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis,  as 
was  expected,  gave  rise  to  the  most  extensive  discu.ssion,  and  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  certain  members  to  force  Koch  to  renounce  his 
views  bade  fair  to  amount  almost  to  a  .scandal.  But  wi.ser  and 
calmed  heads  prevailed,  and  Koch  was  neither  annihilated  nor  sub- 
jected in  any  way  to  the  treatment  that  some  of  his  opponents 
would  willingly  have  meted 
out  to  him.  And  after  the 
smoke  of  linguistic  battle  had 
cleared  away,  no  honest, 
broad-minded  man  could  fail 
to  admire  this  strong  (lerman 
scholar  who  fought  so  well 
for  his  beliefs.  .  .  .  The  great 
majority  of  scientific  students 
of  tuberculosis  firmly  believe 
that  bovine  and  human  types 
of  the  disease  are  interchange- 
able, and  there  are  good 
grounds  for  this  opinion.  But 
history  is  studded  with  be- 
liefs, apparently  well  founded, 
that  have  been  proven  falla- 
cious, and  it  is  neither  im- 
moral nor  criminal  to  question 
any  opinion,  however  settled 
or  established  it  may  seem  to 
be.  .  .  .  Consequently  when 
Koch  raised  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis to  the  human  family, 
it  was  for  those  who  believed 
his  views  to  be  wrong  to 
prove  them  so.  Until  they 
do,  however,  they  have  no 
right  to  call  him  obstinate, 
stubborn,  or  stupid.  D.icoverer  of  the  phthisis  bacilli,  who 

„  „  •  r     1  aroused  discussion  at  the  conference  by 

1  he  question  of  the  trans-       ,,;,  opinions  on    the    transmission   of 
missibility  of  bovine  tubercu-       bovine  tuberculosis  to  human  beings, 
losis  to  human  beings,  in  the 

meantime,  remains  in  statu  quo.  Not  even  Dr.  Koch  has  sug- 
gested the  slightest  relaxation  in  any  protective  measure,  and  every 
instinct  of  cleanliness,  esthetic  as  well  as  dietetic,  urges  the  most 
stringent  enforcement  of  pure-food  laws  in  this  direction 

"  Koch's  premises,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  in  any  way  change 
the  situation  as  regards  modern  precautions  against  infected  itiilk 
or  meat.  It  is  not  the  probability  but  the  possibility  of  infection 
from  bovine  sources  that  warrants  the  protective  measures  that 
have  been  evolved.  Granting  that  only  a  small  number  of  cases 
of  tuberculosis  are  bovine  in  origin— four  or  five  out  of  each  hun- 
dred— who  wants  to  be  one  of  them.''  Certainly  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  one  is  immune  against  the  bovine  type  of  bacilli, 
or  not,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  being  unusually 
susceptible." 

The  vote  taken  at  the  congress  on  this  question  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, which  was  decidedly  adverse  to  Dr.  Koch's  contention 
that  it  can  not  be  transmitted  to  human  beings,  is  ridiculed  in  The 
Medical  Revieiu  of  Reviews  (New  York)  as  "bacteriology  by 
popular  vote." 

Says  this  journal  : 

"  If  published  reports  be  true,  a  very  vital  bacteriological  problem 
was  solved  by  a  popular  vote  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Tuberculosis  at  Washington. 

"Dr.  Koch  reiterated  his  well-known  belief  tliat  the  tubercle 
bacillus  found  in  cows  is  not  identical  with  the  human  bacillus, 
and  supported  his  views  by  referring  to  the  equally  well-known 
fact  that  tuberculosis  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  very  seldoin  found 
in  patients  who  have  almost  habitually  used  milk  from  tubercular 
cows.  Every  clinician  assures  us  that  post-mortem  examinations 
corroborate  this  view. 

"Dr.  Koch  stated  that  he  desired  the  cooperation  of  all  investi- 
gators in  determining  whether  his  contention  was  true,  and  de- 
clared that,  while  he  had  seen  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  canal 
occasionally,  he  believed  that  the  number  of  cases  so  far  observed 
was  too  small  upon  which  to  base  a  strictly  scientific  statement. 
All  who  know  Professor  Koch  believe  that  his  opinion  would  be 
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promptly  modified  to  correspond  with  satisfactory  c\  idence  tliat 
Ills  present  views  are  incorrect. 

"  Tliereupon  the  congress  voted  ior  or  against  the  identity  of  the 
human  and  Ijovine  bacilli,  and  the  former  won  by  a  large  majority. 
We  are  not  i:>formed  whetlier  tlie  non-medical  meml)ers  voted,  but 
they  probably  did,  whicli  makes  this  metliod  of  solving  a  great 
bacteriological  problem  nothing  short  of  ridiculous." 


THE  CLIMATE  NOT  CHANGING 

THE  popular  idea  ih.il  our  climate  is  changing  receives  no  sup- 
pc^rt  from  meteorological  records  or  from  such  data  as  are 
available  from  the  centuries  before  these  were  obtained.  Tliis  is 
emphasized  by  a  paper  entitled  "  Is  Our  Climate  Changing?"  read 
lately  before  the  British  A.ssociatioii  by  .Sir  John  Moore.  Says 
7'he  Jfosffital  (l.onAon,  November  ;),  in  a  note  about  Sir  John's 
paper : 

"There  is  a  veiy  general  impression  abroad,  as  he  points  out. 
that  winters  are  less  severe  and  later  than  of  old,  that  summers  are 
rainier  and  cooler,  springs  less  balmy,  and  autumns  more  torrid 
than  in  the  good  old  times.  Certainly  it  is  common  experience 
tliat  snow  rarely  falls  in  any  quantity  before  January,  whereas  all 
old  traditions  represent  a  heavy  snowfall  as  the  proper  environment 
for  Christmas  festivities.  Probably,  however,  the  inclemency  of 
Decemljer  and  tiie  joyousness  of  April  are  the  outcome  of  poetic 
license  rather  than  of  the  actual  experience  of  our  forefathers.  So 
at  least  concludes  Sir  John  iMoore,  and  he  sup])orts  Ins  tliesis  with 
.some  very  remarkable  c\  ideurt'. 

"Perhaps  the  most  inieresling,  undoui)tediy  tlie  most  venerable, 
of  the  documents  c|uote<l  is  the  weatlier  journal  ol  tlie  Rev.  William 
Merle,  a  Lincolnsliire  rector,  for  the  years  1337-43.  Thus  in  1341 
he  records  weather  in  April  wliich  must  have  caused  as  much  dis- 
gust among  farmers  as  it  so  often  does  now.  From  the  r)th  to  the 
J3th  of  themontli  there  was  continued  frost,  diversified  at  frecjuent 
intervals  by  snow  and  hail.  In  the  following  year  'tiiere  was 
springlike  weather  the  whole  time  between  .Sei)tember  and  the  end 
of  December, '  so  much  so  that  leeks  and  cai)bages  blossomed  in 
that  .season.  This  MS.  journal  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  it  certainly  affords  good  proof  that  neither  in  respect  of 
variability  nor  of  the  date  of  the  seasons  has  our  climate  changed 
appreciably  within  six  hundred  years.  There  is,  luifortunately, 
no  information  as  to  death-rates  in  the  remote  days  of  iMantagenets, 
otherwise  instructive  comparisons  of  the  results  of  particular  cli- 
matic conditions  then  and  now  might  be  possible.  Thus  January. 
1341,  was  of  a  kind  to  test  the  resistance  of  the  toughest  English- 
man. We  read  that  hard  frosts,  bright  warm  days,  heavy  rains, 
iiigh  winds,  and  so  on,  succeeded  one  another  with  the  kaleido- 
>c()pic  rapidity  we  know  .so  well  in  this  twentieth  century.  Sir 
John  Moore  has  accumulated  an  enormous  amount  of  data,  on  which 
his  main  conclusion  is  based,  and  this  the  curious  will  find  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science.  His 
other  important  deduction  is  that  no  trace  of  cyclic  seasonal  varia- 
ti  in  is  traceable  in  these  islands  during  the  last  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years." 


TO  STERILIZE  WATER  AT  THE  TAP-Water  infected  by 
microorganisms  may  now  be  effectively  purified  at  the  tap,  if  we 
accept  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  a  recently  invented  French 
device  by  which  ozone  is  mixed  with  the  water  as  it  is  drawn  from 
the  pipes.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scienlijic  American  (New  York, 
October  24)  : 

"The  apjiaratus  is  very  sim]jle  and  inexiJensive  to  instal. 
Mounted  on  a  small  panel  some  fifteen  inches  scjuare  is  a  small 
ozonizcr,  comprizing  sheetsof  glass  covered  with  tinfoil  on  one  side, 
and  freely  perforated.  A  current  of  air  is  drawn  through  these 
plates,  which  is  ionized  under  the  infiuence  of  the  electric  current. 
The  ionized  air  pas.ses  into  an  inverted  glass  bulb  into  which  the 
water  is  thrown  by  the  main  ])ressure  in  the  form  of  a  sjiray,  and 
accordingly  it  combines  with  the  gas,  which  immediately  seizes 
upon  all  bacteria  present,  oxidizing  or  desjjatching  them  immedi- 
ately. The  water  drawn  from  the  tap  is  quite  germ-proof,  while 
the  addition  of  the  ozone  imparts  a  delightful  sparkle  and  an  invig- 


orating taste  to  the  liquid.  The  apparatus  is  verj-  economical  in 
operation,  the  ozonizer  merely  being  connected  to  the  holder  of  an 
electric  lamp,  while  the  simple  task  of  turning  the  tap  sets  the 
ozonizer  in  action,  switching  off  the  current  when  the  supply  is 
arrested.  The  electrical  consumption  is  very  small,  one  unit  suffi- 
cing for  the  sterilizing  of  a  thousand  gallons  of  water.  Over  a 
thousand  of  these  sterilizers  have  been  installed  in  private  houses 
in  Paris,  and  recently  they  have  been  introduced  into  this  country-. 
The  system  has  also  been  extended  to  the  purification  of  public- 
supply  installations,  a  huge  plant  having  recently  been  completed 
for  the  sterilization  of  the  drinking  water  of  Nice  before  its  entry 
into  the  distributing  mains,  a  plant  capable  of  treating  over  five 
million  gallons  of  water  per  day." 


WHY  THE  STOMACH  DOES  NOT  DIGEST  ITSELF— All  the 
stock  explanations  of  the  inability  of  the  gastric  juice  to  act  on  the 
organ  that  secretes  it  are  apparently  invalidated  by  a  recent  dis- 
covery. .Says  a  writer  in  Ilie  Medical  Record  (New  York,  No- 
vember 14)  : 

"The  old  question  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  stomach  and 
other  parts  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  against  self-destruction  by 
the  active  secretions  produced  in  the  process  of  digestion  has  ac- 
quired new  interest  since  the  various  operations  involving  artificial 
connection  of  the  small  intestine  with  the  stomach  have  been  de- 
vised. Tlie  success  of  these  operations  proves  that  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  when  connected  with  the  stomach,  is  protected 
somehow  against  its  digestive  power,  so  that  permanent  artificial 
communications  between  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  can  be 
established.  .  .  .  Katzenstein  .  .  .  has  found  that  closed  loops  of 
the  jejunum  introduced  into  the  stomach  are  completely  digested 
within  that  orga;i ;  one  end  of  the  spleen  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner was  likewise  digested ;  on  the  other  hand,  part  of  the  duode- 
num, sewn  into  the  stomach,  remained  intact,  and  the  same  effect 
followed  the  suturing  of  apart  of  the  stomach  itself  into  the  cavity 
of  the  organ.  The  conclusion  therefore  must  be  re.ached  that  liv- 
ing tissue  is  digested  by  the  stomach  juices,  even  while  retaining 
its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  organ  to  wliich  it  belongs;  on 
the  other  hand,  tissues  which  produce  p  astric  juice  or  are  constantly 
bathed  by  it  are  able  to  withstand  the  digestion  within  the  stom- 
ach. Katzenstein's  results  throw  new  doubts  upon  the  various 
tiieories  offered  in  explanation  of  the  absence  of  self-digestion  in 
the  stomach,  one  of  which  a.scribes  the  protective  powers  to  the 
mucus  of  the  organ,  another  to  the  lining  epithelium,  still  another 
to  various  chemical  and  biochemical  protective  .substances,  while 
John  Hunter  claimed  simply  that  all  living  tissue  withstands  di- 
gestion because  of  its  very  vitality." 


WHAT  "HEREDITY"  MEANS— The  word  "heredity"  is  often 
incorrectly  used,  and  its  exact  meaning  is  not  commonly  under- 
stood, according  to  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine 
(  Philadelphia,  October).     We  read  : 

"If  a  child  is  poisoned  a  few  days  after  birth  no  one  thinks  of 
the  resulting  condition  as  hereditary,  yet  if  the  damage  is  done 
shortly  before  birth,  it  is  a  very  common  error  to  describe  it  as  an 
inheritance.  To  be  sure,  in  a  certain  sense  we  inherit  everything 
our  parents  choose  to  give  us,  whether  it  is  money  earned  after  we 
were  born,  or  an  unstable  nervous  system  due  to  their  alcoholism, 
but  the  term  heredity  is  biologic  and  -technical,  referring  merely 
to  the  transmission  of  normal  characters  and  it  must  not  be  used 
in  the  loose  ])opular  sense  of  the  transmission  of  acquirements. 

"  Heredity  never  originates  abnormalities.  Degenerate  families 
have  normal  ancestors,  to  whom  something  has  happened  before 
or  after  conception  to  injure  the  offspring.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
heredity.  This  is  illustrated  by  some  investigations  of  the  gyne- 
cologist Pinard  of  twenty-three  families  in  each  of  which  there 
was  one  degenerate,  infirm,  or  idiot  child,  tho  sound  and  vigorous 
(hildren  had  been  born  before  or  after  in  each  case.  In  twenty- 
two  of  the  instances,  the  cause  was  found  in  some  disease  of  one 
or  both  parents  at  or  a  short  time  before  conception  ;  typhoid,  in- 
fUu  nza,  icterus,  gout,  or  rheumatism.  That  is,  .  .  .  heredity  was 
interfered  with,  and  the  result  is  no  more  an  inheritance  than  pov- 
erty resulting  from  embezzlement  by  a  wicked  trustee." 
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IN   THE  "EMMANUEL"   CLINIC 

AN  illustration  of  the  iiiethods  of  the  Kmniaiuiel  Movement  is 
given  by  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  from  his  personal  ob- 
servation. The  case  was  one  treated  by  the  Rev.  Lyman  F. 
Powell,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northampton,  Mass..  a  clergyman 
who  has  been  unusually  successful  in  relieving  illnesses  tlirough 
the  power  of  suggestion.  The  patient  was  "a  tall.  latiier  fine- 
looking  man,  Mr.  X.."  who  "did  not  look  at  all  ill,"  but  who  had 
been  under  treatment  for  several  months.  He  had  come  a  stranger 
to  the  city  with  his  family,  explains  Mr.  Baker  in  the  December 
American.  "He  had  been  under  a  great  strain,  he  was  without 
acquaintances,  and  he  had  begun  to  use  stimulants  until  he  found 
himself  unable  to  throw  off  the  habit."     Mr.  I'aker  proceeds  : 

".As  a  final  resort  he  sought  out  Mr.  Powell. 

**'lf  you  really  want  to  be  cured.  I  can  cure  you,'  said  the  rector. 

"'I  do  want  to  be  cured,'  said  Mr.  X. 

"The  treatments  began  then  and  there,  and  Mr.  X.  reports  that 
he  has  not  since  taken  to  drink.  He  has.  moreover,  become  a 
steady  attendant  with  all  his  family  at  Mr.  PowelTs  church.  He 
is  a  wholly  different  man.  (^n  the  night  I  was  there  Mr.  Powell 
gave  him  a  treatment.  The  man  sat  comfortably  in  an  easy-chair. 
the  light  was  turned  down,  the  study  was  silent  and  peaceful. 
Mr.  Powell  stood  behind  the  chair  and  told  Mr.  X.  to  compose 
him.self,  that  he  was  going  to  sleep  just  as  he  had  gone  to  sleep 
before  when  he  had  come  to  the  study. 

"' Vou  are  going  to  sleep,'  said  Mr.  Powell,  'you  are  sinking 
deeper  into  sleep.  No  noises  will  disturb  you.  You  will  drop  off 
into  sleep.     You  are  asleep.' 

"These  words,  repeated  numerous  times,  soon  produced  a  deep 
sleep  on  the  part  of  Mr.  X.  I  could  hear  his  steady  slow  breath- 
ing.   Then  Mr.  Powell  began  giving  suggestions  in  a  low  monotone. 

""I  told  you  before  that  you  were  not  to  drink  any  more.  I  told 
vou  that  you  could  not  yield  again  to  the  drink  habit.  You  can 
not  drink  any  more.  You  will  go  on  now  into  the  perfection  of 
freedom.  Your  wh^'e  physical  nature  will  revolt  at  the  thought 
of  alcohol.  If  you  should  take  to  drink  again  it  would  blast  your 
life  and  leave  your  wife  and  children  without  support ;  it  would 
cost  you  your  position.  You  are  too  good  a  man  to  drink  ;  you 
are  too  fine  a  character  to  be  ruined  by  drink.  In  Goti's  name  I 
command  you  therefore  not  to  drink  any  more.  You  can  not  drink 
any  more.  You  will  use  every  means  to  keep  from  drink  ;  you  will 
not  be  able  to  drink  any  more.' 

"These  suggestions  were  repeated  indifferent  forms  many  times, 
the  treatment  lasting  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  patient 
was  then  aroused.  After  Mr.  X.  went  away  I  asked  Mr.  Powell 
if  his  treatment  was  not  in  its  essence  the  practise  of  hypnotism. 

"'We  do  not  often  hypnotize  our  patients,'  he  said;  'it  is  not 
necessary.  Our  idea,  of  course,  is  to  influence  their  subconscious 
lives ;  to  replace  their  hopelessness  and  moral  weakness  with  sug- 
gestions of  power  and  virtue  and  strength.  We  do  not  need  to 
produce  a  hypnotic  sleep,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  reach  this  end. 
All  that  is  required  is  a  relaxation  of  mind  and  body,  a  repose,  in 
which  the  deeper  nature  is  open  to  suggestion.  We  don't  know 
why  it  is,  but  if  good  thoughts  and  strong  purposes  are  thus  im- 
prest upon  the  mind  of  a  patient  in  times  of  repose,  these  good 
thoughts  act  upon  and  stimulate  his  life  afterward.  He  is  cured, 
sometimes  instantly,  of  his  sickness  or  his  sin,  but  usually  the 
treatments  must  continue  for  some  time.'  " 

There  are  ca.ses,  Mr.  Baker  observes,  where  "organic  diseases 
seem  to  be  incidentally  helped  or  the  pain  eliminated."  Such  as 
this  one : 

"  I  visited  one  of  Mr.  Powell's  patients  who  was  afflicted  with  a 
malignant  internal  growth  and  often  suffered  the  most  excruciating 
pain.  She  had  been  more  or  less  bedridden  for  years  and  had 
taken  all  sorts  of  medicine  for  relief.  Mr.  Powell  has  been  treat- 
ing her  now  for  many  months,  not  promising  a  cure  but  merely 
freedom  from  suffering.  The  pain  instantly  disappears  under  his 
treatment  so  that  the  patient  rests  in  perfect  comfort  or  is  even 
able  to  get  up  and  walk.  In  four  or  five  days,  however,  the  pain 
returns  and  Mr.  Powell  gives  another  treatment.     This   summer 


a  remarkable  thing  happened.  Mr.  Powell  was  away  on  his  vaca- 
tion for  several  weeks  and  during  a  part  of  the  time  the  woman 
suffered  acutely,  but  on  the  day  she  heard  that  Mr.  Powell  was 
returning  so  great  was  her  faith  in  his  power  to  bring  relief  that 
the  pain  stopt  before  he  arrived.  He  is  thus  able  to  make  the  life 
of  a  suffering  woman  comfortable  and  even  happy  where  it  was 
formerly  wholly  miserable." 

The  (juestion  most  frequently  asked  concerning  such  cases  is, 
Where  does  religion  come  in  .''  "  Cures  are  made,  but  how  are  they 
different  from  similar  mental  cures  made  by  physicians  or  indeed 
other  persons  who  know  how  to  practise  suggestion?  "  Mr.  Baker 
touches  upon  this  point  in  these  words  : 

"  I  have  made  many  inquiries  of  the  ministers  and  physicians 
who  are  interested  in  the  movement  and  I  have  also  talked  with  a 
number  of  the  patients  who  have  been  helped.  I  shall  condense 
their  arguments  here. 

"There  are  two  groups  of  reasons  why  the  church  should  take 
up  the  work  of  healing.  The  first  is  a  human  or  social  reason. 
To  be  really  cured  a  man  must  be  dealt  with  not  merely  as  a  ma- 
terial body  composed  of  such  and  such  chemical  elements,  but  as 
a  human  being,  having  a  soul,  a  spirit.  Man  is  a  religious  animal, 
and  any  work  for  his  upbuilding  that  neglects  that  element  neglects 
the  most  important  factor  in  his  life.  Not  every  doctor  is  fitted 
to  build  up  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  men  ;  nor  have  mOst 
doctors  time  for  such  work,  whereas  the  minister  is  more  or  less 
at  the  service  of  the  public. 

"The  sick  man,  coming  for  treatment  to  the  church,  say  the  sup- 
porters of  the  movement,  receives  not  mere  scientific  advice  and 
direction,  but  what  to  many  sufferers,  especially  from  nervous  dis- 
eases, is  far  more  important,  human  sympathy,  disinterested 
advice.  To  many  patients  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  out  of 
lonely  lives  to  friendly  surroundings,  the  quieting  and  hope-inspir- 
ing meetings  of  the  church,  where  every  one  is  trying  to  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  life,  is  a  powerful  stimulant  toward  health.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  important  matter  of  confession.  Before  a 
patient  can  be  successfully  treated  he  must  unburden  his  soul, 
must  let  the  minister  who  is  treating  him  understand  to  the  depths 
all  the  sources  of  his  troubles.  Without  this  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
gin anew,  and  the  very  fact  that  a  sufferer  can  thus  unburden  him- 
self of  his  secret  troubles  and  receive  sympathetic  advice  and 
comfort  often  starts  him  on  his  way  toward  better  living  The 
church  inspires  confidence  that  its  ministers  have  no  ulterior  or 
selfish  purpose  ;  and  many  a  discouraged  man  finds  in  that  feeling 
the  first  gleams  of  a  new  hope.  Besides  this,  the  church  gives 
men  a  new  interest  in  life,  a  new  work  to  do — work  for  some  one 
besides  themselves.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  of  Boston,  says  of  his 
practise  :  'I  think  one-half  of  all  the  nervous  people  who  come  to 
me  are  suffering  for  want  of  an  outlet.  They  have  been  going  at 
half  pressure,  on  half  steam,  with  a  fund  of  energy  lying  dormant.' 
One  of  the  efforts  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement  is  to  get  men  and 
women  to  work,  accomplishing  something  which  is  unselfishly 
useful.  And  in  that  alone,  in  many  cases,  lies  a  distinct  curative 
power. 

"But  the  great  influence  of  the  church  in  healing  lies  in  religious 
faith.  It  is  spiritual.  Dr.  Worcester  quotes  a  striking  passage 
from  Mcibius  upon  this  point : 

"'We  reckon  the  downfall  of  religion  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
mental  and  nervous  disease.  Religion  is  essentially  a  comforter. 
It  builds  for  the  man  who  stands  amid  the  misery  and  evil  of  the 
world  another  and  fairer  world.  Meditation  calms  and  refreshes 
him  like  a  healing  bath.  The  more  religion  descends  into  life  the 
more  it  remains  at  man's  side  early  and  late,  the  more  it  affects 
our  daily  life  the  more  powerful  is  its  consoling  influence.  In 
proportion  as  it  disappears  out  of  the  human  life  and  as  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation  become  irreligious,  the  more  comfortless  and 
irritating  life  becomes.' 

"A  man  is  not  really  cured  until  his  character  is  changed,  until 
he  has  substituted  peace,  love,  and  courage,  for  fear,  worry,  sin. 
Physical  disease  is  often  only  a  symptom  of  deeper  distresses  of 
the  personality  growing  out  of  sin  and  selfishness,  and  such  a 
physical  disease  can  not  be  permanently  cured  until  the  deep  un- 
derlying cause  is  removed.  And  these  things  are  within  the  gift 
of  religion  and  religion  alone.  'Trust  in  God,'  says  Dr.  McComb, 
'draws  together  the  scattered  forces  of  the  inner  life.'  " 
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A  CHRISTIAN-SCIENCE   DAILY 

THE  Christian  Science  Publishing  Company  of  Boston  an- 
nounce their  intention  of  publishing  a  daily  newspaper  to  be 
known  as  The  Clnistian  Monitor.  It  will  be,  they  say,  "a  strictly 
up-to-date  newspaper,  in  which  all  the  news  of  the  day  that  should 
be  printed  will  lind  a  place."  Its  newsservice  will  not  be  restricted 
to  any  one  locality  or  section,  but  will  cover  the  daily  activities 
of  the  entire  world.  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel  (Boston, 
November  21)  is  pleased  with  the  way,  for  the  most  part,  the  new 
undertaking  has  been  received  by  the  press.  It  observes  :  "  Altho 
some  seem  to  doubt  the  high  ideals  that  have  been  set  for  The 
Monitor,  nevertheless  there  has  been  a  very  general  and  sincere 
indorsement  of  these  ideals."  The  Santa  Barbara  Independent 
says  : 

"Should  it  succeed,  it  will  be  the  ideal  newspaper,  a  realization 
of  the  dream  of  editors.  .  .  .  If  the  Christian-Science  daily  news- 
pai)cr  points  a  way  to  better  tilings  in  journalism,  no  men  will  re- 
joice more  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  newspaper  work." 

The  II  'a'l'crly  Magazine  (Boston)  makes  this  editorial  comment : 

"'It  will  i)e  the  mission  of  The  Monitor,''  says  an  editorial  in  The 
Christian  Science  Sentinel,  'to  publish  the  real  news  of  the  world 
in  a  clean,  wholesome  manner,  devoid  of  the  sensational  methods 
employed  by  so  many  newspapers.  There  will  be  no  exploitation 
or  illustration  of  vice  and  crime,  but  the  aim  of  the  editors  will  be 
to  issue  a  paper  which  will  be  welcomed  in  every  home  where 
purity  and  refinement  are  cherished  ideals.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  The  Monitor  \\'\\\ht  owned  by 
a  religious  body  whose  policy  will  undoubtedly  be  its  own,  and  to 
whose  desires  and  opinions  it  will  at  all  times  be  subservient,  we 
must  commend  the  sentiments  exprest  in  this  editorial.  We  know 
too  much  of  the  selfishness,  the  social  impurity,  the  political  cor- 
ruption, and  the  gro.ss  injustice  in  the  world  about  us,  and  too  little 
of  the  great  good  being  done  by  an  enormous  army  of  (iod-fearing, 
uncomplaining,  patient  men  and  women,  who  are  ever  toiling  for 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  Let  us  have  less  sensationalism 
and  more  decency  in  our  newspaper  methods.  Let  us  continue, 
by  all  means,  to  expose  and  condemn  existing  evil,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  legitimate  recognition  of  existing  good. 

"  But  enough  of  this.  Honesty  is  what  we  have  aright  to  expect 
from  our  newspapers;  plain,  unblemished  honesty.  Let  thj  new 
Christian-.Science  daily  give  us  at  least  that,  and  it  will  do  much. 
Let  it  live  up  to  its  exprest  ideals,  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  the 
eyes  and  minds  of  a  reading  public,  tired  of  the  insignificance  and 
impropriety  of  things  too  often  placed  before  them.  What  the 
public  desires  to  find  in  its  newspapers  is  the  truth — the  truth  that 
is  wholesome,  the  truth  that  is  beneficial,  V)ut  tiie  truth  above  all 
things." 

'The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati)  indulges  in  some 
humorous  suppositions  regarding  the  newspaper's  effort  to  square 
the  newspaper  function  with  one  of  its  imputed  philosophical 
tenets.     We  read  : 

"The  paper  will  sell  for  two  cents  a  copy,  or  five  dollars  a  year. 
We  await  with  much  interest  the  issues  of  this  paper.  Should 
Boston  have  a  great  fire,  and  scores  be  burned  and  suffer  intense 
agony,  and  ambulances  and  hospitals  be  utilized — pray,  what  re- 
port will  The  Monitor  make.''  When  the  next  fearful  railway  acci- 
dent occurs,  and  the  dead  and  mangled  shall  i)e  heai)ed  in  di.sorder, 
and  scalding  steam  shall  add  horror  to  the  scene,  with  equal  inter- 
est we  ask  what  The  Monitor  cxirA  will  have  to  chronicle.  Will 
it  say  :  'When  a  Monitor  reporter  arrived  on  the  .scene  of  the 
wreck,  we  found  many  who  imagined  they  were  hurt.  We  spent 
some  time  attempting  to  ([uiet  their  fears.  We  remonstrated  with 
the  fireman,  who  was  pinioned  under  his  engine,  with  the  steam 
pourin'^  against  his  fiesh,  that  nothing  could  j)()ssil)ly  hurt  him  ; 
that  if  he  liad  faith  to  believe,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pain,  the 
steam  which  he  supposed  to  be  hot,  and  the  engine  which  he 
imagined  was  heavy  would  make  no  impression  \i\)on  him  ;  but  the 
poor  fellow  was  deluded  in  his  error,  and  consequently  died?' 
When  a  careless  painter  falls  from  the  fifth-story  window  to  the 
cement  pavement,  will  The  Monitor  dei:m  the  fart  worthy  of  men- 
tion?   And  what  will  it  have  to  say:  that  no  limbs  were  broken, 


and  the  groans  of  the  unfortunate  man  were  due  to  mortal  mind 
deceiving  him  into  the  belief  that  he  was  uncomfortable  ?  We  say 
we  await  the  launching  of  this  newspaper  with  deep  interest." 


CRITICIZING   THE   PRESIDENTS   LETTER 

"PKKSIDKNT  KOOSEXELTSletterdealing  with  the  religion 
^  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  not  been  peacefully 
accepted  by  the  religious  press.  It  is  not  clear  to  all  of  them  that 
no  one  should  "refuse  to  vote  for  any  thoroughly  upright  and  fit 
man  because  he  happens  to  have  a  particular  religious  creed." 
Some  feel  the  necessity  of  openly  opposing  such  a  man's  I'nitari- 
anism,  others  his  Catholicism.  The  l^rcsbytcrian  Standard 
(Charlotte,  N.  C.)  is  among  the  former.  It  thinks  President 
Roosevelt  "displays  in  his  late  letter  on  this  question  too  much 
moral  stupidity  to  enlighten  rightly  the  Christian  people  of  this 
country  about  their  duty  as  voters."  "  Those  professing  Christians 
who  cast  their  votes  for  I'nitarians."  it  declares,  "must  in  the  light 
of  the  clear  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  writhe  in  vain  attempt  to 
justify  themselves  in  doing  so." 

A  number  dispute  the  position  taken  by  the  President  in  regard 
to  a  possible  Roman-Catholic  President.  Considerable  currency 
has  been  given  to  the  letter  sent  him  by  the  Synodical  Conference 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America.  They  admit 
that  "it  is  subversive  of  the  basic  principle  of  a  real  separation  of 
Church  and  State  to  permit  the  religious  belief  or  non-belief  of 
any  candidate  for  public  office  to  determine  the  casting  of  one's 
vote  for  or  against  such  candidate,  except  when  that  very  religious 
belief  or  non-belief  antagonizes  this  principle  of  complete  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  and  all  those  rights  and  liberties  which 
are  included  therein  and  safeguarded  thereby."  But  they  go  on  to 
ask  the  Chief  Magistrate  if  he  is  not  "aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  has  again  and  again  .  .  .  denounced  as 
wholly  wrong  and  as  things  to  be  tolerated  only  so  long  as  they 
can  not  be  changed,  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
full  religious  liberty,  freedom  of  conscience,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press,  and  that,  moreover,  it  proclaims  its  teachings  and  principles 
to  be  unchangeable  and  boasts  of  being 'semper  idem.'"  The 
letter  presents  what  it  claims  to  be  proofs  from  papal  declarations, 
and  goes  on  to  this  question  : 

"Are  we  not,  then,  compelled  to  maintain  that  a  loyal  Roman 
Catholic  who  fully  understands  the  allegiance  required  of  him  by 
the  Pope  can  never  sincerely  subscribe  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
or,  if  he  does  subscribe  to  it,  never  can  be  expected  to  abide  by  it, 
enforce  and  defend  it  ?  Papacy  and  \'aticanism  can  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  Roman-Catholic  religion.  If  any  one  should  en- 
tertain an  idea  that  this  were  possible,  let  him  read  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons's  afore-quoted  book. 

"How  then,  could  we,  as  firm  believers  in  the  principle  of  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  liberties  based  there- 
on, and  safeguarded  thereby,  con.scientiously  and  consistently  help 
to  elect  to  the  Presidency  a  member  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church, 
so  long  as  that  Church  does  not  oficially,  through  its  Pontiff  or 
Church  Council,  revoke  its  diametrically  opposed  declarations  ? 

"Are  the  2,000,000  and  more  Lutherans  of  this  country,  not  to 
speak  of  the  millions  of  other  Protestants,  who  take  this  position 
for  the  reasons  stated,  to  be  accused  of  bigotry  or  fanaticism  be- 
cause of  such,  their  stand,  ay,  be  denounced  as  being  disloyal 
American  citizens  ?  We  protest  that  it  is  neither  personal  feeling 
nor  religious  antagonism  which  determines  our  attitude  in  this 
matter,  but  solely  our  disagreement  with  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  on  this  basic  political  principle,  a  disagreement  growing 
out  of  the  rejection  and  denunciation  l)y  the  Roman-Catholic 
Church  of  that  very  principle  which  you  admonish  all  faithfully  to 
uphold  not  only  in  theory  but  in  jjractise. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  be  understf)oii  as  tho  we  mean  to  accuse  the 
l)ulk  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  being  disloyal  American  citizens. 
We  sincerely  believe  a  great  many  do  not  fully  realize  the  position 
tiiL'  liierarchy  of  their  Ciuirrii  maintains  with  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciple in  question,  especially  in  view  of    the  outgivings  of  their 
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teachers  in  this  country,  and  tliat  if  it  came  to  an  issue  compelling 
a  decision  either  for  the  Constitution  or  tlie  papal  hierarchy,  they 
would  decide  in  favor  of  the  former,  upholding  the  Constitution 
of  the  I'nited  States.  Vet,  in  determining  our  attitude  in  this 
matter,  especially  wlien  it  comes  to  electing  a  man  to  the  highest 
public  office,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  official  teachings  of  the 
recognized  authorities  of  the  Koman-Catholic  Church." 

The  W'atihinaii  (Boston),  a  Baptist  paper,  thinks  that  "when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  religious  views  of  any  one  will 
affect  their  action  either  as  citizens  or  as  public  officers,  then  it  is 
proper  that  such  religious  views  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
arranging  their  relations  to  the  State."     E.xamples  follow  : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  recently  sent  a  girl  back 
from  the  port  of  Boston  to  England  because  she  avowed  as  a  part 
of  her  religion  her  belief  in  polygamy,  which  i.s  a  crime  under  the 
laws  of  the  country.  And  when  she  returned  to  America  and 
reached  Salt  Lake  City  by  way  of  Canada,  the  Government  has 
deported  her  again.  It  is  on  the  same  ground  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  mistaken  when  he  argues  that  Roman  Catholics 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  in  elections  for  public  office. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  should  direct  members  of  that  Church  in  their  relations  to 
the  State.  It  has  been  declared  by  the  Pope  within  a  year  that 
the  allegiance  of  Roman  Catholics  to  their  Church  is  superior  to 
their  allegiance  to  any  political  government.  And  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Church  shows  that  it  is  its  purpose  to  control  civil 
governments  whenever  it  is  able  to  do  so." 

A  Catholic  writer  in  The  Pioneer  Press  (.St.  Paul)  points  out 
what  he  calls  a  basic  error  in  the  reasoning  of  the  protesting  Lu- 
therans. "Applying  their  conclusion  as  to  general  Catholic  teach- 
ing, they  absolutely  ignore  that  necessary  and  fundamental  dis- 
tinction made  by  C:-thoIic  theologians  in  treating  this  subject  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State,  the  consideration,  to 
wit.  whether  the  State  under  discussion  happens  to  be  a  Catholic 
or  non-Catholic  country."  For  the  former,  this  writer  admits,  all 
the  Catholic  teaching  about  the  inseparableness  of  Church  and 
State  is  distinctly  true.  But  he  urges  that  it  is  beside  the  point 
for  the  Lutherans  to  class  America  with  these  Catholic  lands.  As 
the  I'nited  States  is  a  non-Catholic  country,  the  Church  would  not 
apply  these  doctrines  here. 


EVANGELISM   WITH  GOD  LEFT  OUT 

Ol'R  modern  evangelism  ought  to  be  purified  of  its  carnal  ele- 
ments, thinks  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson.  It  has  become  too 
much  a  matter  organized  on  business  principles  and  carried  out  by 
modern  advertising  methods,  according  to  his  showing  in  The 
Record  of  Christian  Work  (East  Northfield,  Mass.,  December). 
He  notes  with  regret  that  the  "old  evangelism  is  passing  away," 
saying  that  "it  mav  not  be  strange  if,  to  the  taste  of  some,  the  old 
wine  is  better  than  the  new."  Speaking  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
work  as  carried  on  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  he  declares  it  "un- 
deniable, that,  so  far  as  evangelism  since  has  approximated  such 
power  "  as  theirs,  "  it  has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  adherence  to 
the  essentials  of  this  older  type."     He  writes  : 

"  The  more  recent  type  of  evangelism  retains  few,  if  any,  features 
of  this  older  school,  while  it  has  certain  unmistakable  marks  of 
its  own.  It  is  attended  with  extensive  organization,  elaborate 
preparation,  expensive  outlay,  studied  notoriety,  display  of  statis- 
tics, newspaper  advertising  and  systematic  puffing,  spectacular  sen- 
sationalism, dramatic  novelties,  and  sometimes  doubtful  compli- 
cation with  secularand  political  issues.  Without  deciding  whether 
any  or  all  of  these  characteristics  of  modern  methods  are  legiti- 
mate, as  'up  to  date,'  they  are  beyond  dispute  common;  and  the 
question  will  arise  whether  on  the  whole  they  are  signals  of  ad- 
vance or  of  retrogression. 

"Of  some  things  we  feei  sure.  For  example,  that  there  is  a 
melancholy  decay  of  the  prayer  spirit.  Some  of  the  old  evangel- 
ists laid  more  stress  on  praying  than  on  preaching.  Jonathan 
Edwards's  sermon  at  Enfield  was    preceded  by  an  all  night  of 


united  prayer.  Mr.  Finney  thought  he  owed  more  to  the  interces- 
sions of  Father  Nash  and  Abel  Cleary  than  to  his  own  logic. 
Such  men  of  prayer  were  the  old  Welsh  revivalists  that  the  people 
stood  in  awe  of  them  as  men  who  wore  a  halo  of  sanctity  and  lived 
on  a  mountain-top  alone  with  (iod,  like  Elijah  on  Carmel.  It  was 
so  in  Mr.  Moody's  campaigns  in  Britain.  Who  that  ever  had  part 
in  them  will  forget  the  mysterious  hush  of  the  presence  of  God,  the 
awful  sense  of  Divine  dealing  with  the  conscience,  and  the  start- 
ling answers  to  definite  prayer  in  multitudes  of  cases  .'  Sometimes 
the  barriers  to  souls  fell  suddenly  away,  like  the  falling  of  Jericho's 
walls. 

"How  seldom,  in  these  days,  do  we  find  such  emphasis  laid  on 
the  mystic  force  of  intercession  !  When,  at  old  Meldrum,  Reginald 
Radclit^e  had  failed  by  his  sermon  to  hold  one  anxious  soul  to  the 
after-meeting,  he  calmly  knelt  on  the  platform  and  prayed  that 
audience  back  from  the  street,  till  there  was  a  roomful  of  inquirers. 
Gilbert  Tennent  used  to  pray  till  he  fell  into  a  trance  and  heaven 
opened  as  to  Peter  on  the  housetop.  Andrew  Murray  said  that 
nothing  more  shocked  him,  even  in  religious  conventions,  than 
the  practical  elimination  of  prayer." 

In  these  days.  Dr.  Pierson  avers,  "the  eyes  of  men  seem  turned 
away  from  the  supernatural  sources  of  power,"  and  dependence 
is  placed  upon  machinery.     Speaking  specifically  : 

"We  have  seen  a  confidential  pamphlet,  sent  in  advance  by  a 
modern  evangelist  to  those  inviting  his  labor,  giving  instructions 
how  to  placard  his  coming,  secure  newspaper  notices  of  his  jjast 
success,  and  excite  popular  expectation  of  great  results.  It  is  a 
bold  and  unblushing  self-advertisement,  bordering  on  effrontery. 
Happily  that  man  is  no  longer  a  reproach  to  evangelical  ranks,  but 
he  was  for  years  a  popular  evangelist,  and  his  methods  are  a  com- 
mentary on  his  success. 

"Modern  evangelism  is  increasingly  costly.  Sometimes  it  has  a 
fixt  price  and  does  not  hesitate  to  announce  it,  and  it  runs  into 
high  figures.  To  invite  a  carppaign,  w'ith  all  its  aids  and  acces- 
sories, may  involve  an  expenditure  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  week, 
in  some  cases  ten  thousand  -a  month.  Single  churches  can  not  as- 
sume such  a  burden,  and  a  whole  city  inust  marshal  its  forces  to 
lift  the  load.  The  worth  of  one  soul  outweighs  millions  of  money  ; 
but  when  avarice  baits  the  hook,  the  fisher  may  get  caught  rather 
than  the  fish,  and  whenever  money  gets  hold  of  an  evangelist,  his 
spiritual  power  is  gone. 

"In  the  Welsh  revival,  in  which  the  writer  was  permitted  to  have 
a  share,  little  if  any  aid  was  sought  from  without ;  there  were 
neither  hired  preachers  nor  singers,  advertisements  nor  committees  ; 
and  in  some  churches  meetings  were  held  daily  for  eighteen  months, 
with  no  cost  but  for  fuel  and  lights.  Yet,  amid  conditions  so 
primitive,  the  fire  of  God  swept  through  the  Rhonndda  Valley, 
burning  up  drink  and  tobacco,  transforming  the  profane  and  ob- 
scene tongues  of  thuse  colliers  and  subduing  their  quarrelsome 
tempers  until  even  the  mules  they  drove  in  the  mines  did  not  recog- 
nize the  new  dialect  of  their  drivers  !  All  of  which  shows  that  a 
great  revival  need  not  always  be  attended  with  large  outlay. 

"Modern  evangelism  makes  much  of  tiu/nbers,  parading  statis- 
tics, and  often  with  a  reckless  mode  of  reckoning.  It  is  easy  to 
secure  a  show  of  numbers,  but  such  numerical  estimates  are  very 
deceptive  and  misleading.  If  superficial  means  be  adopted;  if 
people  are  encouraged  to  think  that  some  simple  outward  act  or 
step  carries  merit  or  brings  salvation  ;  or  if  in  any  way  there  is  a 
carnal  appeal  to  the  hope  of  some  self-advantage,  there  will  be  a 
ready  response.  Sometimes  an  evangelist  promises  to  all  who 
sign  his  converts'  roll  some  helpful  book  of  his  own.  Even  such 
promise,  however  unselfish  on  his  part,  he  has  to  guard  carefully, 
lest  some  give  their  names  for  what  they  get.  And  the  more  spirit- 
ual a  man's  methods  are,  and  the  more  exalted  his  conception  of 
his  work,  the  less  will  he  rely  upon  apparent  results  or  make  a  dis- 
play of  numerical  success 

"Sometimes  we  fear  that  modern  evangelism  gets  mixt  up  also 
with  secular  affairs  and  political  issues,  so  that  money  collected 
in  evangelistic  campaigns  goes  to  further  political  propaganda. 
In  one  such  case  at  least  we  have  it  on  coinpetent  authority  that 
many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  so  diverted.  If  an  audited 
account  should  be  rendered  of  funds  so  gathered  and  dispersed,  it 
would  be  at  least  more  fair  to  the  public.  Zeal  in  politics  may 
not  be  amiss,  and  some  political  issues  may  be  important  even  to 
the  Church's  unfettered  service,  but  an  evangelistic  campaign  is 
hardly  the  time  and  way  to  secure  funds  for  such  ends." 
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THE  METROPOLITAN'S  FIRST  WEEK 

ANEW  singer  of  the  first  rank,  Miss  Emmy  Destinn,  and  a 
vision  of  how  they  do  things  operatic  at  Milan  were  the  im- 
portant disclosures  of  the  first  week  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  This  was  practically  what  the  new  management  offered 
to  meet  the  critical  scrutiny  of  those  who  have  complained  of  the 
Conried  rdgime.  There  were  other  new  singers,  of  course,  but  of 
these  only  Fritz  Feinhals  won  universal  acclaim.     The  first  novelty, 

"'rieliaiul,"  by  ?2ugen 
D 'Albert,  came  forward 
in  the  second  week. 
The  audience,  it  is  said, 
did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  the  new  work, 
hut  the  critics  are  some- 
what assiduously  trying 
to  teach  them  to  like  it. 
Time  will  show.  "Aida," 
the  opera  with  which  the 
season  opened,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  magnifi- 
cent new  setting.  Those 
that  followed  —  "Die 
Walkiire,"  "Traviata," 
"Tosca,"  and  "La  Bo- 
hcme" — were,  excepting 
the  German  work,  with- 
out special  distinction 
and  served  mainly  to 
ijring  ihe  personnel  of  the 
C(pera-house  before  the 
public.  Mr.  Arturo  Tos- 
canini  conducted  "  Aida," 
thus  making  his  first  bow, 
and  he  won  general  crit- 
AKTL'Ro  ToscA.NiNi.  ical  approbation. 

"  A  musician  of  infinite  resource,"  says  Mr.     Aldrich      of    J'/ie 

Mr.  Aldrich.  „,.  ...        ,,     ,  ,         ,, 

limes  (New  York),  calls 

him  "a  strenuous  force,  a  dominating  power,  a  man  of  potent 
authority,  a  musician  of  infinite  resource."  Mr.  Krehbiel  also 
pilches  his  key  high  in  declaring  the  Italian  conductor  "a  l)oon  to 
Italian  opera  as  great  and  as  welcome  as  anything  that  has  come 
out  of  Italy  since  Verdi  laid  down  his  pen."  Other  critics  are  al- 
most as  enthusiastic,  save  the  writer  for  The  World,  who  frankly 
exjiresses  his  disappointment,  charging  the  new  arrival  witli  "a 
lack  of  plasticity,  temperament,  and  poetic  feeling." 

Miss  Emmy  Destinn,  who  sang  the  part  of  the  heroine,  is  typi- 
cally characterized  in  The  Tribune  in  these  words  : 

"A  dramatic  singer,  a  singing  actor,  the  histrionic  and  musical 
arts  and  elements  meet  in  her  and  are  mutually  and  splendidly 
supplemental  and  complementary  of  each  other.  Her  voice,  not 
particularly  remarkable  for  sensuous  beauty,  is  full  of  pulsing 
vitality  and  is  a  perfect  and  eager  slave  of  her  feelings.  It  makes 
the  heartstrings  of  her  listeners  thrill  with  sympathetic  vibrations. 
She  has  command  of  some  of  the  graces  of  vocalization,  too." 

The  sumptuousness  of  stage  efTect  is  credited  to  Mr.  Gatti- 
Casazza,  who  thus  "justifies  his  Milanese  reputation." 

Mr.  Dippcl's  hand  is  noted  in  the  performance  of  "  Die  Walkiire." 
Complaint  is  made  about  the  old  and  bad  stage-settings,  but  tin; 
cast  was  notable.     The  writer  in  The  World ^■A}jf>  this: 

"  I  can  never  quite  understand  why  it  is  that  women  singers  arc 
able  to  give  expression  in  phrase  and  tonal  contrast  to  Wagner's 
music  when  the  men  are  generally  and  seemingly  incapable  of  so 
ditiiig.  All  the  women  of  the  cast  last  night — Gadski  as  Rrunn- 
hilde,  Fremstad  as  ^ieglinde.  and  Momer  as  Fricka — really  sang 


the  music.  There  was  vocal  color  and  meaning  in  their  work,  and 
not  merely  insistent  sound  and  shouting. 

"Much  of  the  interest  of  the  occasion  naturally  centered  in  the 
three  newcomers,  Erik  Schmedes,  late  of  \'ienna,  the  Sicgmund ; 
Fritz  Feinhals,  from  Munich,  the  Wolan,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  Allen  Hinckley,  the  young  American  basso,  who  ap- 
peared lor  the  first  time  as  llundinff. 

"In  the  smooth,  deep,  .sonority  and  resonance  of  the  organ,  in 
the  evenness  and  rich  color  of  tone  throughout  the  entire  register, 
1  was  reminded  forcibly  of  Kdouard  de  Keszke.  He  has  a  good 
presence  and  was  dramatically  effective  as  far  as  the  limited  op- 
portunities of  the  role  permitted. 

"  If  we  allow  the  type,  the  traditional  throaty  and  cotton-mouthed 
German  Wagnerian  tenor,  one  can  say  with  justice  that  Herr 
Schmedes  made  a  decidedly  pleasant  impression  as  Siegtnund. 
While  perhaps  a  better  actor  than  singer,  as  his  commanding  pres- 
ence and  picturesque  action  gave  full  value  to  the  hero  of  this  un- 
holy love-story,  his  voice  is  of  agreeable  quality  and  used  with 
taste,  especially  in  the  mezza  voce  effects,  as  in  the  Spring  Song, 
given  with  Fremstad  with  no  little  vocal  charm.  But  the  voice 
is  neither  very  large  nor  very  clear  and  lacks  timbre. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  lower  tones  lack  force,  and  he 
forces  his  high  notes  so  as  to  imperil  his  intonation  and  make  them 
seem  hard  and  wooden  at  times,  Herr  Feinhals  made  an  impres- 
sive and  forceful  Wo/an,  and  must  be  considered  a  distinct  ac- 
quisition, for  he  is  an  artist  from  every  point  of  view,  as  his  action 
is  sympathetic  and  intelligent  and  he  sings  with  taste  and  dramatic 
feeling." 

The  performances  of  these  two  operas  are  described  as  the  act  of 
each  manager  in  putting  his  best  foot  forward.  There  is  amiable 
acceptance  of  good  augury  from  nearly  all  but  a  new  journal  in 
blue  called  The  Opera  and  /'lay-Goer  (New  York)  which  will  be 
published  during  the  entertainment  season.  It  rather  ungallantly 
observes  of  Mme.  Sembrich  in  "Traviata"  that  "the  fact  that  the 
opera  and  the  prima  donna  were  almost  contemporaries  in  the 
matter  of  nativity  was 
almost  the  .sole  point 
of  interest  in  the  even- 
ing." The  performance 
of  "Tosca"  is  called 
"fair,"  that  of  "La  Bo- 
hcme"  "  atrociously  bad." 
It  goes  on  thus  to  cull 
some  further  critical  ob- 
servations : 

"  Schmedes  belongs  dis- 
tinctly to  Dippel,  and 
Mr.  Ariodante  Quarti,  a 
new  Italian  tenor,  was 
wiiolly  (iatti-Casazza's. 
1  le  appeared  in  '  Boh^me' 
on  .Saturday  evening,  and 
The  Herald  said  of  him, 
'He  sang  the  role  of 
Kodolfo  and  displayed  a 
light  voice  of  not  very 
agreeable  quality,  and  he 
departed  from  the  pitch.' 
The  Sun  said  of  him,  'It 
is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  this  star  will  never 
be  known  outside  of  Lit- 
tle Italy.  He  has  little 
voice  and  less  art.  It 
would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  new 
Italian  directors,  measur- 
ing him  by  their  La-Scala 
standard,  thought  he 
would    be   good    enough 

•for  New  York,  or  could  not  really  find  anything  better.'  We 
could  go  on  repeating  criticisms  of  this  Italian  star  of  Casazza's 
only  that  we  do  not  want  to  give  it  the  space. 


l-.MMV    DKSTINN. 

"  The  histrionic  and  musical  arts  and  ele- 
ments meet  in  her  and  are  mutually  and 
splcMididIv  supplemental  and  complementary 
of  each  other." 
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"  The  j'/cv«//</ speaks  of  the  pert'oinuiiice  bciii^  Rooil,  l)aning'a 
few  slips  '  in  the  orchestra.  Why,  this  orchestra  was  supposed  to 
be  perfect.  The  World  says,  'A  certain  amount  of  credit  is  due 
them  (the  managers)  for  Sij^nor  Toscanini,  who,  when  he  has  gajjed 
the  acoustics  of  the  Mctropdlitnn  more  accurately,  and  does  not 

rend  our  ears  with  a  sur- 
phisageof  hass  drum  and 
cynihai.  will.'  lit'.,  oli". 
'This  is  nice  and  juicy  lor 
a  man  wiio  was  going  to 
I'araly/.e  us  ail  and  knock 
C'ampanini  into  a  corner  ! 
"  The  W or  1,1  and  The 
/'ress  even  tind  room  for 
dissatisfaction  with  Ca- 
ruso and  vScotti  Says 
The  n  'orld :  '  .After  hear- 
ing Kenaud  in  the  part, 
Scotti's  Searpia  strikes 
us  as  lacking  in  subtlety 
and  high  lights,  and  his 
voice  has  certainly  lost 
its  luster.'  .And  of  Ca- 
ruso The  Press  says : 
'He  did  not  sing  nearly 
as  well  as  he  used  to 
several  years  ago,  when 
he  received  much  less 
money.  In  fact,  Caruso's 
familiar  excellences  were 
not  nearly  as  clear  as  at 
any  performance  within 
the  memory  of  New- 
Yorkers,  for  he  sang  with 
effort  and  his  voice  lacked 
much  of  its  native  ricli- 
ness."  While  The  Sit/i, 
speaking  of  another  per- 
ERiK  scHMEDEs,  fomiauce,  says  :  'Mr.  Ca- 

The  new  tenor  who  is  thought  "a  better  ru.so   sang  better  than  on 

actor  than  a  singer."'  the    previous    evening,    a 

considerable  part  of 
which  he  misspent  in  regions  some  distance  from  the  pitch.'  And 
this  of  a  tenor  who  has  been  the  adored  of  all,  and  whose  princi- 
pal excellence  was  that  he  always  sang  true." 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING  IN  BRITAIN 

-  I  " H El  crusade  for  simplified  spelling  has  lieen  formally  inaugu- 
-'■  rated  in  England.  It  is  to  be  fostered  by  a  society,  whose 
object,  in  the  words  of  the  president,  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
"is  to  consider  carefully  the  whole  subject  of  the  history  of  our 
modern  English  spelling,  with  a  view  to  the  initiation  of  such  a 
moderate  system  of  small  reforms  as  may  seem  to  be  generally 
advisable."  Dr.  Skeat,  in  his  inaugural  address,  refers  to  the 
"  prospect  of  general  acceptance  and  ultimate  success  "  of  the  move- 
ment for  simplified  spelling  in  America,  and  expresses  the  desire 
of  the  new  English  society  "  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board  in  America,  and  to  encourage  them  to  extend 
still  further  the  number  of  their  adherents."  He  points  out  the 
additional  fact  that  the  recent  adoption  of  the  reformed  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  places 
Latin  spelling  in  a  very  different  light  than  formerly  and  enables 
the  student  easily  to  see  "  that  our  present  spelling  of  modern  Eng- 
lish leaves  a  very  great  deal  to  be  desired." 

The  new  society  has  among  its  vice-presidents  two  such  distin- 
guished scholars  as  Dr.  Furnival  and  Sir  J.  A.  H.  Murray;  and 
American  affiliation  is  evidenced  by  the  names  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie and  Professor  Lounsbury.  The  committee  further  includes 
Professors  Napier,  Gilbert  Murray,  and  H.  Stanley  Jevons.  The 
society  has  sent  its  circulars  to  leading  London  and  provincial 
new.spapers,  and  from  a  large  number  the  tone  of  comment  is 
favorable.  There  is  evidence  that  the  admonishment  contained  in 
such  words  as  the  following  from  Dr.  Skeat  is  effective  : 


"We  must  enable  the  present  race  of  newsi)aper-contributors  to 
become  ashamed  of  discussing  so  contidently  and  .so  scornfully  a 
subject  which  they  only  contemn  because  they  do  not  understand 
it:  and  regarding  which  they  employ  unfair  illustrations  because 
they  do  not  know  that  they  are  unintentionally  becoming  dishon- 
est. Any  man  can  make  cheap  fun  of  reasonable  proposals,  and 
can  obviously  do  so  the  more  easily  if  he  unconsciously  misunder- 
stands and  misinterprets  the  facts.  The  extent  to  which  he  is  ig- 
norant of  the  history  of  the  discu.ssion  is  daily  being  illustrated  by 
the  readiness  with  which  he  adduces,  as  it  they  were  quite  un- 
answerable, the  stale  objections  that  have  been  refuted  many  times 
and  oft.  A  critic  would  do  well,  in  conformity  with  common  de- 
cency and  fairness,  to  ask  himself  the  ([uestion,  whether  he  knows 
enough  of  the  matter  to  entitle  him  to  an  oj^inion.  Let  him  first 
of  all  learn  the  right  answers  to  a  few  elementary  questions.  Why, 
for  example,  do  we  spell  oak  with  oa,  but  spoke  with  an  o  and  a 
final  ^'.^  How  came  ^;// to  denote  tiie  dipiithongal  sound  which  is 
heard  in  the  word  house,  while  the  same  sound  is  exprest  by  au  in 
German  ?  How  came  the  same  symbol  on  to  denote  the  on  in  soup  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  sound  of  a  in  ru/ce  can  be  represented  in  at  least 
twenty-one  ditferenl  ways,  and  the  sound  ee  in  Jec/  in  twenty-four 
different  ways? " 

It  is  proposed  by  the  society  to  issue  leaflets  to  meini)er.s  and  to 
other  persons  interested,  and  ultimately  to  give  certain  lectures. 
It  will  especially  make  a  point  of  "providing  teachers  and  others 
acutely  conscious  of  the  present  difficulties  with  an  organization 
for  furthering  their  views. "  The  proposals  of  the  society  are  nowise 
so  far-reaching  as  those  fathered  by  the  American  Simplified 
.Spelling  Board,  and  it  is  carefully  made  known  that  no  organic 
connection  with  that  body  exists  or  is  contemplated.  Mr.  Archer, 
the  secretary,  thus  indicates  some  proposed  reforms  : 

"We  therefore  intend  to  lay  before  people  a  certain  number  of 
words,  in  which,  as  we  suggest,  a  slight  alteration  in  tiie  spelling 
would  not  alter  or  impair 
tlieir  place  in  the  history 
of  tiie  language,  while  it 
would  make  them  more 
logical,  more  simple, 
more  uniform,  and  more 
easy  to  remember.  Indi- 
vidual suggestions  are  at 
present  being  considered 
by  the  committee,  but  I 
will  mention  a  few  that 
may  probably  be  adopt- 
ed. F'or  example,  in  a 
number  of  words  we  sug- 
gest the  dropping  of  the 
final  'e' — as  in  imperativ, 
illumin,  expressiv,  legis- 
lativ.  The  'e'  is  there 
only  by  right  of  custom  ; 
it  serves  no  purpose  of 
sound.  Other  uses  of  the 
'e'  will  also  be  dipt  in  our 
list.  Endings  such  as  the 
'me'  in  programme,  or 
the  'ue'  in  harangue,  or 
the  'te  '  in  omelette,  will 
probably  go,  and  we  shall 
substitute  program,  ha- 
rang,  omelet.  The  anom- 
alies of  the  're  '  and  the 
'er'  will  be  put  on  a  right 
basis,  and  'center  '  will  be 
substituted  for  'centre.' 
The  'u  '  will  disappear 
from  'honour'  and  from 
'labour  '  and  we  shall  re- 
store the  'z  '  to  its  right- 
ful place,  and,  consequently,  we  shall  write  'organize.'  and  not 
'organise.'  It  is  the  printers  who  have  robbed  the  'z'  of  its 
honorable  and  useful  place  in  the  language." 

London  papers  modify  the  acerbity  of  their  opposition  now  that 
the  proposition  "comes  with  too  great  a  weight  of  authority  to  be 


FRITZ    FEINHALS, 

Tlie  new  b:irytone  for  Wagner  operas,  called 
"  an  artist  from  every  point  of  view." 
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ignored,"  and  tliey  see  tlie  movement,  as  The  Daily  .W-ws  puts  it, 
redeemed  from  "tlic  riiiiistine  associations  wiiich  it  acquired 
across  tiie  Atlantic."  They  are  duly  imprest  with  tiie  fact  that 
tiiese  efforts  are  liarmonious  with  similar  ones  now  under  way  in 
France,  Holland,  and  (Germany.  Tlie  Daily  .\t",cs,  while  admit- 
ting the  old  spelling  as  a  "lost  cause,"  tinds  some  consolation  in 
lellecting  that  "it  will  he  the  intellectuals  who  have  opened  our 
j^ates  to  the  vandals."  The  Dundee  .Itiviiliser  humorously 
recommends  "not  a  persuasion  society,  but  a  secret  society,  with 
members  pledged  to  do  the  thing  and  say  nothing  about  it."  The 
average  Briton,  it  says,  having,  with  much  i)ains,  learned  how  to 
-spell  English,  "becomes  not  a  little  proud  of  the  accomplishment, 
and  his  state  of  mind  may  be  inferred  from  the  satisfaction  with 
which  he  detects  a  lapse  in  the  spelling  of  a  fellow  mortal." 
Hence  this  journal  thinks  that  he  "will  not  readily  consent  to  the 
scrapping  of  his  accjuisition."  The  I'rceiiiait's  Journal  (Dublin) 
tiiinks  "there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  end  is  near  of  the 
Knglish  spelling  that  we  all  learned  .so  tearfully  and  .so  thoroughly, 
luid  that  most  of  us  cling  tc  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  our  ignorance 
and  of  our  alarmed  esthetic  sense."  It  admits  that  "it  is  hopeless 
to  think  of  resisting  where  common  ^^ense  and  uncommon  scholar- 
ship marcli  determinedly  under  the  one  banner.'' 


BOSTON  TAKEN   BY  BARNARD 

GEOKCiH  GRAY  liAK.N'AKD,  the  sculptor,  is  at  present 
something  of  a  sensation  in  Boston.  His  work  is  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  his  most  famous  sculpture, 
"The  Hewer,"  set  up  temporarily  in  Copley  Square,  is  "starting 
a  thrill  in  people  who  had  come  to  look  on  all  American  sculpture 
as  decadent."  Thousands  of  Bostonians,  it  is  said,  have  thought 
the  work  should  stay  permanently  in  its  present  position,  and  the 


';mph<;i-    gray   iiarnakii. 

Wliu  i->  cnier({ing  victiTioiis  from  the  triaN  illl|>o^L■cl  on  liini  Ijy  tlic 
ilai  risbiirK-Capitul  scandal. 

suggestion  is  made  by  Mr.  (ieorge  H.  .Sargent  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  that  the  statue  be  bought  for  the  city  by  popular  sub- 
scription. 'I'he  same  writer  gives  this  account  of  the  city's  con- 
vergent interest  in  the  work  ; 


"All  day  long,  and  in  the  evening,  too,  you  will  see  groups  of 
people  around  the  statue,  viewing  it  from  all  sides,  and  voicing 
their  opinions  freely.  They  form,  on  the  whole,  an  intelligent 
jury  of  critics,  altho  some  of  them  contribute  unconsciously  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  The  man  who  criticized  the  face  of  the  statue 
on  tiie  ground  that  it  did 
not  look  like  that  of  a 
primitive  man  represents 
a  type.  He  never  saw  a 
primitive  man,  nor  did 
the  sculptor,  either,  for 
that  matter.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  the  sculptor 
can  see  things  with  his 
eyes  shut,  and  the  other 
man  can  not  see  things 
with  his  eyes  open. 

"  There  is  something  in 
our  natures  that  an^uses 
antagonism  when  one  e.\- 
presses  his  opinion  of  a 
work  of  art,  and  every 
day  spirited  arguments 
take  place  underneath  the 
gaze  of  the  marble  man 
who  seems  intent  on  his 
task  of  hewing  out  the 
destiny  of  all  humanity 
for  all  time.  There  are 
people  who  demand  more 
than  tiie  sculptor  has  ap- 
parently given,  because 
they  can  not  understand 
how  much  more  tiie  sculp- 
tor has  given  than  they 
can  see.  There  are  those 
who  ventilate  their  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  de- 
clare the  placing  of  the 
muscles  incorrect.  Bar- 
nard himself  has  stood 
in  front  of  the  statue  and 
listened  attentively  to  the 

criticisms  of  workingmen  of  all  types  of  people,  for  he  cares  more 
for  their  criticisms  than  for  those  of  the  art  critics,  altho  he  by  no 
means  despises  any  intelligent  criticism.  He  has  listened  to  some 
praise  of  the  .sculptor  without  show  ing  his  identity,  and  must  have 
been  particularly  gratified  w  hen  a  man  whose  business  is  in  Cople\ 
Square  said  :  'I  go  by  that  statue  four  times  a  day,  and  each  time  I 
look  up  I  expect  to  see  the  man  bring  his  stone  ax  down."  That 
was  one  of  the  impressions  the  sculptor  sought  to  convey,  and  he 
himself  says  :  'I  want  to  make  marble  live.'  " 

Not  alone  Boston,  but  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago 
are  to  have  this  evhibition — the  undertaking  of  a  circular  exhibi- 
tion being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Barnard's  American  admirers.  It  is 
perhaps  an  effort  to  amend  .some  misfortunes  which  befel  him  in 
his  work  for  the  Harrisburg  Capitol.  These  matters  were  reported 
in  our  pages  last  year,  and  we  are  glad  to  quote  the  writer  in  Tlic 
Transcript  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  "there  is  a  pros- 
pect that  the  State  will  now  carry  out  its  part  of  the  agreement  in 
good  faith  as  the  artist  will  his  part,  and  Pennsylvania  will  have 
ti'.e  largest  group  of  statuary  ever  executed  in  this  country  by  one 
man,  and  that  a  work  of  genius  in  every  part."  Some  of  the  fig- 
ures designed  for  the  Pennsylvania  .State  Capitol  form  parts  of 
this  exhibition.  Like  all  his  work  they  rejiresent  figures  in  the 
nude.  Miss  Katherine  Metcalf  Roof,  writing  in  The  Craftsman 
(December),  gives  this  characteri/.ation  : 

"  In  his  greatest  work  the  idea  is  supreme,  and  one  is  conscious 
of  no  insistence  ujion  the  individual  human  form,  because  form 
has  been  transcended  and  become  the  abstraction  of  humanity. 
This  ciuality  is  wonderfully  revealed  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
1  larrisl)urg  groups  which  are  sup]K)sed  to  typify  the  life  and  de- 
\elopnient  of  Pennsylvania.  But  as  the  life  of  the  individual  may 
crystallize  the  life  of  mankind,  Barnard's  creation  contains  above 


SOLITUDE. 

By  George  Gray  Barnard, 
.^'detail  for  the  decoration  of  an  urn. 
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and  beyond  I'.ie  symbolism  of  the  history  of  a  single  State  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  very  pageant  of  life  itself.  The  tigure  of  'Youth," 
drawn  by  the  lure  of  life,  straining  with  i>utstretched  arm  toward 
the  (ileam.  is  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  youth,  as  'The 
Prodigal'  is  that  of  paternal  love,  symbol  of  the  divine  love,  and 
basis  of  our  idea  of  Cod.  In  "Brothers  "  the  idea,  perhaps  more 
concrete,  less  idealized  than  in  the  other  two,  is  that  of  the  strong 
bearing  the  burden  of  the  weak.  It  must  be  remembered  in  con- 
sidering all  of  these  figures  that  they  are  details  from  a  group  and 
that  they  can  not  therefore  be  judged  adequately  singly,  as  some- 
thing of  their  significance  is  necessarily  lost." 


CAPRICES  OF  BOOK-PUBLISHING 

TH.AT  a  publisher's  life  has  all  the  excitement  of  a  gambler's 
is  shown  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  Appleton's  Mag^azhic 
(December).  It  is  practically  impossible  to  foretell  the  final  re- 
sults of  many  of  his  undertakings,  this  writer  asserts.  Books  by 
certain  well-known  authors  generally  pay  a  profit,  but  "many  works 
of  merit  on  which  author  and  publisher  have  lavished  years  of 
effort  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  proved  utter  failures."  Some- 
times a  work  has  been  partly  or  wholly  prepared  in  manuscript  and 
the  publisher  "intuitively  feels,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  that  the 
work  he  has  undertaken  is  not  coming  out  as  he  anticipated."  In 
such  cases  there  is  wisdom  in  stopping  publication,  says  the  writer, 
citing  such  examples  as  these  : 

"The  Appleton  house  has  had  several  such  misadventures,  and 
it  can  recall  a  monumental  manuscript,  the  result  of  seven  or  eight 


quire  at  least  ti'u  ycais  more,  with  a  contiinialion  of   the  large 
yearly  expenses. 

"Another  book  about  wliich  the  same  expcric-nce  took  place  was 
a  book  to  be  called  'A  Cyclopedia  of  Domestic  Economy.'  Much 
manuscript  was  accumulating  under  an  exceedingly  able  editor, 


THE   PRODIGAL  SON. 

Designed  for  the  Harrisburg  Capitol,  it  represents  "paternal  love, 
iymbol  of  the  divine  love  and  basis  of  our  ideal  of  God." 

years  of  labor  on  a  work  which  was  to  be  called  'A  Dictionary  of 
Names. '  Several  thousand  pages  of  manuscript  were  made  ready, 
many  actual  pages  set  up  in  type,  and  several  hundred  pages  elec- 
trotyped,  when  it  was  found,  at  the  rate  of  progress  made  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  very  capable  and  careful  editor  would  probably  re- 


THE    HEWER, 

Barnard's  masterpiece,  which  has  ni.iile  a  sc-tiNation  in  Boston. 

but  the  time  required  to  verify  the  articles  and  get  them  in  proper 
condition  for  the  press  proved  unexpectedly  long,  and  many  arti- 
cles would //^V  get  themselves  into  the  riglit  shape.  Several  pack- 
ing-cases of  discarded  manuscript  w-ere  left  to  show  the  wisdom  of 
the  publisher  in  ordering  the  stoppage  of  the  enterprise,  thus  hap- 
pily saving  many  thousands  ol;  dc''ars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  arrest 
of  the  publislier's  anxiety  and  distress." 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  the  "  pleasant  surprizes  "  of  publish- 
ing— books  undertaken  with  the  expectation  of  about  paying  ex- 
penses that  have  soared  away  to  the  hundred-thousand  mark. 
Others  are  "undertaken  because  they  are  known  to  be  works  of 
great  merit,  and  while  the  publisher  may  not  have  much  hope  of 
a  satisfactory  result,  there  is  a  chance  tiiat  tlie  merit  of  the  book 
may  in  time  make  an  impression  on  tlie  pul)lic."  Tlien  there  are 
those  undertaken  because  "they  strike  a  new  note  in  literature, 
which  }Jtay  receive  the  appreciation  of  the  public."  "David 
Harum"  is  called  "the  greatest  surprize."  Seven  or  eight  pub- 
lishers had  declined  the  book,  and  only  two  persons  in  the  house 
accepting  it  had  much  hope  that  it  would  pay  expenses.  For  six 
months  after  publication  a  few  thousand  copies  were  disposed  of : 
its  ultimate  sale  was  nearly  a  million.  An  instance  of  a  work  pub- 
lished because  of  its  merit  but  "from  a  cold  and  calculating 
publisher's  point  of  view,  of  very  doubtful  sale,"  is  McMaster's 
"History  of  the  United  States." 

"  The  manuscript  of  the  first  volume  was  sent  to  the  house  by 
the  author  without  introduction  or  comment  of  any  kind.  The 
author  was  a  young  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Princeton,  had  pub- 
lished nothing  on  any  historical  subject,  and  as  far  as  any  one 
knew  at  Princeton  had  made  no  special  historical  study.  It  ap- 
peared that  one  very  prominent  New-York  house  had  declined  to 
risk  the  publication  of  the  work,  and  the  historical  expert  of  the 
house  could  not  bring  himself  to  recommend  it  as  a  reasonable  pub- 
lishing venture.  Finally  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  read  the 
manuscript  himself  and  decided  to  undertake  the  venture,  be- 
lieving in  its  probable  success.  The  author  was  written  to,  he 
presented  himself  for  the  first  time,  being  personally  unknown  in 
the  office,  and  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  this  most  pop- 
ular and  successful  work  were  conclu.ied  w'.thia  ten  minutes." 
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MRS.  JOIIV   ADAMS 

►  1   .Mi»trr~t  <if  Ih-  White   H<i 


Did  You  Know  All  This? 

Ten  ihousand  pCTK>ns  have  paued  through  the  White  Home 
on  a  New  Yeai"s  Day  and  shaken  hands  with  the  President. 

Every  visitor  to  the  White  House  must  keep  his  hands  always 
III  sight     during  the  public  receptions. 

The  White  House  piano  is  all  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the 
While  House  china  service  consists  of  over  1 ,500  pieces. 

There  were  ten  weddings  and  twelve  birth*  within  the  White 
House. 

Not  a  single  President  came  from  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Hayes  was  the  only  President  to  uke  the  oath  of  office  within 
the  White  House,  and  he  took  that  oath  a  day  ahead  of  ti.Tie. 

Jefferson  did  his  marketing,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  liis  own 
gardening.  Mrs.  John  Adams  used  the  East  Room  to  dry  the 
wash. 

The  wife  of  President  John  Adams  had  not  wood  enough  to 
keep  tile  big  mansion  warm. 

Two  private  secretaries  of  the  Presidents  married  each  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  President.  Four  daughters  of  Presidents  married  in  the 
While  I  louse. 

Two  first  ladle*  died  in  the  White  House. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  guest  at  the  White  House  for  oni- 
week  ;  General  Lafayette  was  a  guest  of  J.  Q.  Adams:  Prince 
ISIapoieon  Bonaparte  visited  Lincoln  ;  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  of  Russia  visited  Grant. 
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Greatest  Book  of  the  Da 

Could  any  Book  be  tnore  Timely  than  The  Insi 
Story  of  the  White  House,  which  Unfolds, 
Brilliant  and  Reali^lic  Style,  the  Story  of  the  Gom« 
and  Tragedy,  the  Joys  and  Sorrows,  and  the  Lo 
and  Heartaches  of 

Presidential    Home    Life 

that  are  Interwoven  with  its  Intensely  Dramatic  H 
tory?  Here  we  see  the  Intimate,  Personal.  Fire* 
Life  of  our  26  Presidents,  their  Wives,  their  Dau( 
ters  and  their  Sons,  smce  that  New  Year's  Day  whi 
with  a  splendid  Reception,  John  Adams  first  of)eti 
the  doors  of  the  Stately  Mansion.  It  tells  how  iF 
Worked  and  how  they  Played.  Never  was  a  Bo 
more  full  of  Captivating  and  Diversified  Incidents 
more  .Absorbing  from  the  First  Page  lo  the  very  Lj 

Our  President-Elect  and  Famil 

A  Whole  Chapter  is  Given  Up  to  the  Portraits  a 
Life  Stories  of  the  Incoming  Pretident-elect  ai 
Family. 
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Always  Full  of  Bright  Pictures.     Our  Wonderful  Art  Gallery  De  Luxe  Free  with  Every  Subscription.     Dr.  Louis  Klopsch,  Proprietor 

Greater  Things  in  Store  for  1909 

LABOR  ATE  plans  are  well  under  way  to  make  1909  a  Red  Letter  Year  in  the  history  of  The  Christian 

With  the  many  additions  and  improvements  now  in  contemplation,  we  will,  during  the  coming  year,  be 
more  rightfully  entitled  than  ever  before  to  acclaim  The  Christian  Herald  the 


'     Herald. 


Queen  of  American  Weeklies  and  the  Brightest  and  Best  Fanaily  Paper 
in  the  World.  Only  the  best  in  Literature  and  Art  will  be  presented,  and  Every 
One  of  its  52  Issues,  the  Year  Around,  will  Sparkle  with  Gems  from  Cover  to  Cover. 


The  Christian  Herald  is  the  "Almoner  to  Nations  in  Distress."  It  has  distributed  in  Relief  at  Home  and  Abroad 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  the  enormous  sum  of  Four  Million  Dollars.  Emperors,  Kings  and  Queens  have  received  its 
representatives  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  generous  assistance  afforded  in  staying  the  ravages  of  famine  and  pestilence.  7  he 
American  Government  has  repeatedly  placed  warships  and  chartered  vessels  at  its  disposal  for  the  transportation  of  relief  supplies. 

In  our  ovk-n  country  the  beneficences  of  The  Christian  Herald  are  without  number.      Its  Bowery  Mission  sup-    """^  "'"'.'*  i'!iI!;M*--'I'!ir^'^^*' 
pK)rts  the  world-famed  Bread  Line,  at  which  a  hot  breakfast  is  given  to  2,000  Homeless  Men  and  boys  every  midnight, 
its  "Children's  Paradise,"  the  Model  Fresh- Air  Home  of  the  World,  at  Nyack-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  has  entertained  for  a  ten  days'  outing  over  31,000  Children 
the  Tenements,  receiving  3,000  children  annually.     More  could  be  said,  but  more  is  not  needed. 

ANOTHER  NOTEWORTHY  PREMIUM! 


^or  the  Whole  Family 

Tie  attractive  Volume  of  Enchanting  Stories  emd 
lortal  Legends,  compiled  by  Hamilton  Wright 
bie,  under  the  title,  World-Famed  Stories 
I  Legends,  is  a  book  for  the  Library  Table, 
«  read  aloud  on  Winter  Evenings  ;  a  veritable 
^asure-House  of  Fiction. 

Stories  for  Old  and  Young 

lere  are  the  stories  that  Young  Folks  Instinctively 
e  and  Delight  In  ;  that  Old  Folks  keenly  Relish  ; 
ies  that  Appeal  to  the  Heart  at  Elight  or  Eighty  ; 

Develop  the  Budding  Mind  and  Strengthen  the 
ral  Character,  and  that  Never  Fail  to  Make  us, 
)  are  Gaining  in  Years,  feel  Younger  and  Fresher 
having  read  them. 

iere,  too,  in  the  second  half  of  this  Generous 
urae,  are  the  Legends  that  have  Rocked  the 
dies  of  Nations  in  their  Infancy,  and  have  been 
ded  down  through  the  ages;  Legends  that  are 
ained  in  the  Fibre  of  all  Ejiglish- Speaking  Peo- 

;  that  are,  many  of  them.  Old  beyond  Years, 
will  be  New  long  after  we  are  dead  and  gone. 
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This  Fine  Collection  consists  of  Exquisite  Repro- 
ductions of  Six  Masterpieces  in  their  Original 
Colors,  aggregating  a  full  1,000  Square  Inches 

of  superb  Color  Work,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  dollars  and 
cents.  We  have  spent  over  four  months  consider- 
ing Hundreds  of  Masterpieces  from  Famous  Gal- 
leries the  world  over  before  making  our  choice  of 
subjects.  We  have  spared  neither  time,  labor  nor 
expense  in  making  this  Art  Gallery  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  the  combined  skill  and  talent  of  artist  and 
lithographer  could  produce. 

Just  think  of  Six  Beautiful  Pictures,  un- 
mounted, aggregating  1,000  Square  Inches,  actual 
color  surface,  offered  as  a  FREE  Premium  to  Every 
Subscriber  to  The  Christian  Herald  !  It  seems 
incredible,  but  it  is  true.  How  we  can  do  it  is  our 
secret.     You  get  the  benefit. 

Six  Fine  Christmas  Presents  FREE! 

Christmas  Time  is  Coming.  It  will  be  here 
before  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact.  The  Six 
Pictures  will  make  SIX  of  the  finest  Christmas 
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A  GUIDE   TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Abbott,  Lyman.  The  Home- Builder.  ibmo, 
pp.  I2.S.  Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.  75 
cents  net. 

AnieH,  Joseph  B.  Pete.  Cow-Puncher:  A  Story 
of  the  Texas  Plains.  Illustrated.  izmo,  pp.  324. 
.New  York      Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman.  The  Bet- 
ter Treasure.  Illustrated,  i zmo,  pp.  72.  Indian- 
apolis   The  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 

.\yer,  Mary  Allette.  [Edited  by.]  Keep  up 
Your  Courage  Keynotes  to  Success.  i2mo.  pp. 
i.y«.      Boston;    Lothrop.  Lee   &  Shepard  Co.     Si  net. 

Bacon.  Josephine  Daskam.  An  Idyll  of  All 
Fools'  Day.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  120.  New 
York.   Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     $1.25. 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard.  Following  the  Color  Line. 
With  48  illustrations  from  photographs.  8vo.  pp. 
xii  314.      New  York     Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     S2. 

The  negro  as  he  is  in  the  South,  as  he 
is  in  the  North,  and  as  he  is  in  the  nation 
at  larjje  defines  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
which  Mr.  Baker  has  undertaken  in  the 
present  work.  While  conrininj^  himself 
largely  to  racial  conditions  as  they  exist 
lo-day,  the  author  considers  various  ten- 
dencies as  they  have  found  expression  in 
the  past  and  gives  critical  estimates  of 
some  of  the  views  that  have  V^een  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
negro  problem.  He  himself  does  not  haz- 
ard any  solution  of  this  problem  which  he 
believes  will  become  clarified  only  Vjy  a 
greater  degree  of  mutual  understanding, 
patience,  and  sympathy  between  blacks 
and  whites.  In  the  North  he  finds  that 
the  negro  is  largely  a  problem  of  the  great 
cities,  while  in  the  South  his  welfare  still 
remains  involved  in  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  community.  The  unique 
value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  ]>resentation 
of  certain  facts  regarding  the  life  of  the 
negro  in  the  United  States,  which  the 
author  has  collected  during  several  years 
spent  in  personal  investigation  which  give 
to  his  work  the  quality  of  originality. 

Bank*.  R.  W.  The  Battle  of  Franklin.  Nov.  30 
1H64.  The  Bloo<liest  Kngagement  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  Stales.  i6mo.  pp.  8H.  New  York:  N'ealc 
Pull   Co.     $1.25. 

BrookH,  John  (Iraham.  As  Others  See  Us.  8vo, 
pp.  36<:.     The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.75. 

The  idea  of  such  a  work  as  this  is  a 
haj)py  one  and  the  production  a  good 
specimen  of  a  book-maker's  l)ook.  The 
writer  is  a  man  of  attainments,  who  has 
shown  much  activity  in  the  study  of 
sociological  subjects  and  in  j)o])ular  lec- 
turing. He  knows  what  his  public  like. 
He  lias  imdertaken  t<j  set  liefore  that  jiub- 
lic  the  result  of  his  study  of  abf)ut  one 
hundred  books  in  English,  Cierman,  and 
French,  which  have  been  written  by  Kuro- 
l)ean  travelers  in  the  United  States  and 
who  have  published  their  impressions  of 
the  country.  He  begins  with  ('ai)t.  Basil 
Hall  and  ends  with  Mr.  James  Bryce, 
whom  he  styles  "our  greatest  critic." 


Among  the  most  famous  English  authors 
who  have  seen  us  and  told  to  the  world 
what  they  thought  of  tis  arc.  of  course, 
Dickens,  Mr.  Trollope.  Harriet  Martineau, 
and  among  the  French  Max  O'Rell.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Captain  Hall  did  not 
sec  this  country  through  the  same  glasses 
as  Mr.  Bryce,  but  any  hypercriticisms  of  the 
English  travelers  have  been  amply  atoned 
for  by  the  opinion  exprest  by  those  for- 
eigners Avho  have  seen  into  the  heart  of 
American  society  and  civilization.  The 
light  and  gossipy  character  of  Mr.  Brooks's 
work  will  make  it  a  ])leasant  companion 
for  snatches  of  reading  in  dull  and  idle 
days.  We  can  not  dismiss  this  review  of 
it  without  acknowledging  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  author  has  ranged 
througli  awide  field  of  reading  and  furnished 
the  completed  book  with  a  bibliography 
and  an  index. 

Buchanan,  James.  The  Works  of.  Comprising 
his  Speeches.  State  Papers,  and  Private  Correspond- 
ence. Collected  and  Edited  by  John  Bassett  Moore. 
\'ol.  V.  1841-44.  8vo,  pp.  viii-sii.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Burrell,  David  James.  The  Lure  of  the  Citv. 
8vo.  pp.  284.      Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.     $1. 

The  city,  and  esy)ecially  the  city  of  New 

York,  is  attracting  all  the  brain  and  muscle 

of   American   youth.     The   city,   however, 

with   all   its  opportunities,    all   its   educa- 


JOIIN    CKAIIAM    IIKOOKS. 


tional  advantages,  is  filled  with  traps  and 
pitfalls  for  the  young.  This  is  the  text  of 
Dr.  Burrell's  admirable  series  of  essays, 
which  make  up  a  readable,  wise,  and  help- 
ful v(^lum'.',  half  homiletic,  half  of  a  guide- 
book character.  It  is  with  something  like 
fatherly  tenderness,  seasoned  with  the 
sanest  common  sense,  tliat  the  author  ad- 
dresses "the  youth  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the 
city  or  whose  heart  is  turned  that  way,  who 
knows  himself  a  man,  and  with  eyes  aloft 
means  to  make  himself  a  better  one." 

We  have  called  this  volume  a  guide- 
book. We  perhaps  would  have  exprest 
our  meaning  better  had  we  said  that  to 
man}-  it  must  prove  a  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend ;  a  guide  because  it  shows  to  the 
young  man  the  right  and  the  safe  waj',  a 
philosopher,  because  it  explains  why  the 
young  man  should  so  rule  himself;  and 
friend,  because  Dr.  Burrell  exhibits  wise 
kindliness,  shrewd  consideration,  and  em- 
ploys a  literary  form  which  is  attractive 
and  persuasive.  As  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel he  naturally  looks  at  life  from  one 
standpoint.  But  while  a  father  would 
advise  his  son  how  to  attain  worldly  suc- 
cess, or  at  least  how  to  avoid  things  that 
render  success  impossible,  he  would  also 
show  him  what  part  religion  must  play  in 
life's  battle.  And  Dr.  Burrell  shows  him- 
self a  true  father  toward  those  whom  he 
addresses. 

i'urtin,  Jeremiah.  The  Mongols  in  Russia.  8vo, 
pp.  481.      Boston      Little.  Brown    &  Co.      $3. 

We  had  the  i)leasure  some  time  ago  of 
reviewing  Mr.  ("urtin's  work,  "The  Mon- 
gols," in  which  he  traced  in  such  a  wondcr- 
fullv  vivid  manner  the  course  of  their  con- 
(juests  in  the  Far  East.  The  translator  of 
Sienkicwicz  had  rare  lingui.stic  (jualifica- 
tions  for  the  jiursuit  of  his  subject  as  it 
brings  the  Asiatic  horde  in  conflict  with 
the  Christian  civilization  of  Russia.  The 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  of  conquest 
was  ne\er  so  clearly  exemplified  as  wheti 
the  founders  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China 
drove  their  foreign  opjiressors  far  north- 
west from  the  middle  kingdom  to  the  con- 
fines of  Russia. 

The  subsefjucnt  Mongol  inva.sion  of 
Russia  is  described  in  full  and  interesting 
detail.  But  llio  the  "Golden  Horde"  .suc- 
ceeded in  the  utter  subjection  of  the  whole 
Russian  lunpire,  their  yoke  weighed  heav- 
iest on  the  central  ^irovinces.  That  was 
the  real  heart  of  Russia,  as  Mr.  Curtin 
remarks,  antl  now  that  he.irt  was  broken. 
Kief,  "the  mother  of  Russian  cities."  had 
been  trampled  tf)  the  earth  and  the  tide  of 
(ConthiucJ  on  t>age  &S».) 
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invasion  had  swept  into  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, whose  confined  territory  alone  dis- 
couraged the  Asiatic  armies  and  sent  them 
hack  to  the  principahty  of  Vladimir  and 
contiguous  sections  of  Russia. 

The  day  of  release  was  coming.  Ivan 
III.  cautiously  and  gradually  prepared  for 
that  great  uprising  which  ended  at  Sarai 
in  1505  by  the  utter  rout  of  the  "Golden 
Horde."  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Curtin 
in  a  straightforward  and  simple  manner, 
and,  like  his  "Mongols,"  the  present  vol- 
ume tills  a  gap  in  English  historic  litera- 
ture and  fills  it  well.  The  former  work  (m 
its  first  appearance  was  warmly  greeted  by 
President  Roosevelt,  who  is  no  mean  his- 
torian himself.  He  pronounced  "The 
Mongols"  to  be  "the  best  single  work  on 
the  subject  yet  published  in  English." 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject can  charge  this  pronouncement  with 
exaggeration.  What  we  wish  to  add  is 
that  it  applies  equally  to  "The  Mongols  in 
Russia." 

Cutten,  GcorRe  Barton.  The  Psychological 
Phenomena  of  Christianity.  lamo,  pp.  497.  New 
Vork     Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

riexner,  Abraham.  The  American  College.  i8mo. 
New  York.  The  Century  Co.     Si. 

CJodfroy,  Hollis.  The  Man  Who  Ended  War. 
izmo.     Boston:   Little,  Brown   &  Co. 

Ilerrick,  Robert.  Together,  ijmo.  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Hcrrick's  latest  novel  has  at  least 
secured  for  its  author  considerable  noto- 
riety, even  if  in  some  cases  this  has  been  of 
an  unenviable  variety.  The  book  was 
bound  to  be  among  the  "best  sellers."  An 
unusually  severe  arraignment  of  the  mod- 
ern American  forms  its  substance.  It  is 
at  the  woman's  door  that  most  of  the 
present-day  vices  are  laid,  and  the  author 
exhausts  a  rich  vocabulary  in  trying  to 
explain  what  a  decadent  creature  she  is. 
The  man,  or  "money-getter,"  comes  in 
for  an  occasional  thrust,  tho  his  demor- 
alization is  due  to  his  wife's  selfishness  and 
extravagance. 

That  there  is  a  national  tendency  toward 
these  unpromising  traits  may  be  true. 
Again,  it  is  conceded  that  the  exaggeration 
of  an  evil  is  often  the  only  means  of  calling 
attention  to  that  evil.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  hardly  fair  to  allow  an  isolated  type 
or  two  to  stand  for  the  average  American 
woman;  nor  scarcely  necessary  to  drag 
the  reader  through  countless  pages  of 
marital  infidelity  to  score  a  point.  And 
while  dejfloring  the  marriage  of  to-day  as 
a  mi.seraljle  failure,  Mr.  Hcrrick  scarcely 
substitutes  anything  better  when  he  allows 
one  of  his  characters  to  openly  break  her 
marriage  vows  and  then  declare  she  "knew 
it  ^ad  been  right,  all  pure  and  holy." 

The  novelist  has  apparently  overlooked 
the  fact  that  in  America  are  still  to  be 
found  numberless  men  and  women  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  in  married 
•  happiness  and  helpfulness.  Perhaps  our 
future  does  lie  with  the  "dumb  animal 
hordes"  that  come  to  us  from  the  shores 
of  EurofH*.  but  the  average  reader  will 
doubtless  continue  to  put  some  faith  in 
American  manhood  and  womanhood. 

mil.  Frederick  Trevor.  The  Story  of  a  Street. 
lUuHtratcil  umo.  pp.  170.  New  Vork;  Harper  & 
Brolhcpi.     $i.r)o  net. 

Ilnward.  General  Oliver  Oti.s,  The  Autobioj; 
raphy  of.  3  volumes,  8vo.  New  York.  Baker  i5>: 
Taylor  Co.     $;  net. 

General  Howard's  autoV>iography,  deal- 
ing with  one  of  the  notal)le  careers  in  the 


GEN.  O.  ().  HOW.ARD. 

Civil  War,  has  now  gone  to  a  second  edi- 
tion. This  is  not  only  a  second  edition  as 
to  printing,  but  as  to  revision.  General 
Howard  has  made  numerous  changes,  ad- 
ditions, and  corrections,  giving  new  value 
to  a  record  which,  in  the  first  edition,  was 
well  received  everywhere. 

HuKhex.  Henry  C.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  i6mo,  pp.  164.  New  York: 
Neale  Publishing  Co.     $1.50. 

Kaplan,  A.  O.  The  New  Baby's  Biography. 
With  new  drawings  and  designs  in  color  by  Ruth 
Mary  Hallock.     4to.     New  York:    Brcntano's.  $2.50. 

The  desire  of  happy  mothers  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  the  little  details  of  their  chil- 
dren's development,  physical  and  mental, 
has   inspired   various   publications  of  vol- 
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His  Ilk- Cflebrati'd  l)V  Dr.  William  Osier  in  Ins 
"  An  AlaBama  Student." 


umes  suitiible  for  the  intended  purpose. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Kaplan's 
"Baby's  Biography"  was  issued  to  meet 
the  demand — a  tastefully  illustrated  hook 
arranged  for  entries  of  birth,  weight,  first 
words,  first  presents,  etc.  It  became  a 
general  favorite  and  found  its  wav  into 
many  new  and  growing  hou.seholds  The 
present  volume  is  a  new  edition  of  this 
work  and  has  been  entirely  revised  and 
considerably  enlarged.  In  addition  to  the 
good  points  of  the  earlier  book  it  contains 
a  number  of  interesting  new  features, 
while  the  tlrawings.  produced  throughout 
in  colors  and  in  gold,  show  a  decided  ad- 
vance both  as  to  subject  and  execution  in 
the  matter  of  illustrations. 

Knowie!!.  Robert  E.  The  Web  of  Time  1  imo. 
pp.  415.     New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Ii.so. 

Lincoln,  Al)raham,  The  Wisdom  of.  Qeing  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Speeches,  State  Papers,  and  Letters 
of  the  Great  President.  i6mo,  pp.  187.  New  S'ork 
A.  Wessels  Co.      50  cents. 

.\table.  Hamilton  Wright.  Christmas  Today. 
i6mo,  pp.  72.  .\ew  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  t; 
cents  net. 

MacDonald.  .Alexander.  The  White  Trail:  \ 
Story  of  the  Early  Days  of  Klondike.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  384.  New  York;  H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 
$1.25 

Mahan,  A.  T.  Naval  Administration  and  War- 
fare. 8vo,  pp.  353.  New  York  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

The  special  literary  work  which  Captain 
Mahan  has  done  and  is  still  doing  is  some- 
what of  a  journalistic  character  in  that  he 
is  a  great  educator  of  the  pojjular  mind 
and  has  the  skill  to  present  technical  sub- 
jects in  such  a  way  as  arouses  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  citizens  in  general. 
The  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  great 
navy  is  a  political  question,  and  every  voter 
necessarily  requires  some  information  on 
the  subject.  He  can  find  no  more  attrac- 
tive and  illuminating  teacher  than  the 
writer  of  this  book,  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  intelligent  man. 

Every  one  of  ordinary  information  can 
grasp  Captain  Mahan 's  ideas  of  naval  ad- 
ministration, especially  as  it  concerns  the 
United  States.  The  general  principles 
which  he  lays  down  as  illustrating  the  con- 
duct of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  from  a 
naval  standpoint  are  equally  well  ex- 
pounded. We  have  a  chapter  on  the 
"United  States  Naval  College"  and  an- 
other on  the  "Value  of  the  Pacific  Crui.si',"' 
which  brings  the  history  of  our  navy  and 
the  significance  of  its  movements  (luite  up 
to  date.  While  the  chapter  on  "The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  contains  a  great  deal  witli 
which  readers  will  be  familiar,  yet  when 
this  high  naval  authority  considers  it  from 
his  own  i)rofessional  standpoint  a  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  its  vital  importance 
in  the  di])lomatic  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  These  essays  have 
appeared  in  .some  of  the  most  important 
periodicals,  and  their  permanent  value 
quite  justifies  their  publication  in  hook 
fonn. 

Mallock,  W.  H.  An  Immortal  Soul.  .V  Novel. 
i2mo.  i)p.  473.  New  York:  Harjxr  &  Brothers. 
Si.so. 

IVIrC'utchron.  {ieorgc  Barr.  The  Man  From 
Brodnev's.  Illustrated  by  Harrison  Fi.shcr.  1 2mo. 
New  York:    Dodd.  Mead    &  Co.      Si. 50. 

Mrllvainr,  Richard.  Memories  of  Three  Score 
Ye.irs  and  Ten.  8vo.  pp.  383.  New  York-  The 
Neale  Publishing  Co.      S3. 

Very  few  great  men,  or  men  of  active 
and  infiuential  lives,  have  been  prevailed 
ui>on  to  write  a  history  of  them.selves. 
Those  autobiograjjhics  that  have  been 
written  are  among  the  mniit  valuable  doc- 
uments of  history,  and  while  great  clergy- 
men and  ecclesiastics  are  naturally  con- 
lined   to  a  more  or   less  narrow   circle  of 
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experience  and  speculation,  it  is  always  in- 
structive and  interesting  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  a  religious  and  practical  life  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  has  lived 
it. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  is  quite 
justified  in  claiming  that  he  has  written 
"in  plain,  colloquial  style,  without  refer- 
ence to  rhetorical  effect."  The  book,  how- 
ever, is  very  effective  by  means  of  what 
we  may  style  the  rhetoric  of  truth.  The 
writer  was  bom  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  in 
1834,  and  received  his  theological  training 
at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
the  Free  Church  College  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  He  fought  through  the  war, 
altho  only  a  soldier  of  the  faith,  being 
chaplain  to  the  44th  Virginia  Volunteers. 
He  has  been  alternately  coordinate  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  for  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  sole  secretary  of  Home  Missions, 
and  was  president  of  Hampden  and  Sidney 
College  from  1883  to  1904.  He  has  been 
a  great  traveler,  having  visited  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Of  these 
countries  he  writes  modestly  and  person- 
ally in  a  very  attractive  vein.  This  rec- 
ord of  a  great  American  clergyman,  a 
scholar,  an  administrator,  and  a  trusted 
servant  of  his  religious  denomination  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  biographical 
literature  of  the  country. 

Millard.  Columbus  N.  The  Wonderful  House  that 
Jack  lias;  A  Keader  in  Practical  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  for  Use  in  School  and  Home.  i2mo,  pp. 
359.     New  York:  1  he  Macmillan  Co.     50  cents. 

Montague,  Margaret  Prescott.  In  Calvert's 
Valley,  illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  419.  New  York: 
Baker   &laylorCo.     Si. 50. 

Phillips.  Henry  Wallace.  The  Mascot  of  Sweet 
Brier  Gulch.  Illustrated,  izmo,  pp.  144.  Indian- 
apolis.  The  Bobbs-iVlerrill  Co. 


FATHER  AND  SON 
Both  Gained  Health  on  Right  Food. 


A  food  that  will  build  up  the  health  of  a 
man  and  that  can  be  digested  by  a  baby, 
certainly  has  value  worth  considering. 

The  following  report  from  an  Ohio  wife 
and  mother  is  to  the  point  and  interesting. 

"My  husband  has  suffered  great  agony 
from  stomach  trouble  at  times  for  five  years. 
Finally,  after  six  months  in  the  hospital,  he 
was  operated  on  for  appendicitis. 

"From  that  time  he  grew  weaker  and 
thinner  unt.l,  when  we  brought  him  home 
he  wiis  reduced  from  145  to  108  lbs. 

"  Tiien  he  began  to  eat  for  breakfast,  Grape- 
Nuts  with  cream  and  a  soft  boiled  egg.  For 
dinner  a  dish  of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream, 
toasted  bread  and  a  glass  of  warm  milk.  For 
supi^er  same  as  breakfast  with  a  baked  po- 
tato, one  or  two  poached  eggs,  and  a  glass 
of  warm  milk. 

"After  two  months  on  this  diet  he  had 
nearly  regained  his  normal  weight.  He  tcjok 
out-<loor  exercise,  and  got  plenty  of  sleep. 
He  has  no  more  trouble  with  his  stomach, 
and  can  eat  anything. 

"These  results  induced  us  to  try  Grapo- 
Niits  on  our  6  months  baby,  who  from  birth 
had  been  puny.  Nothing  seemed  to  agree 
with  him,  although  we  tried  the  whole  list 
of  Infant  Foods. 

"When  I  began  to  feed  him  Grape-Nuts 
with  warm  milk  poured  on  to  make  it  soft. 
he  weighed  only  13  lbs.  After  six  weeks  of 
his  new  diet  he  has  gained  7  lbs.,  and  is 
healthy  and  happy."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postnm  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkga. 

Ever  read  Ihe  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


French  -  German  ■  Spanish  ■  Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  prinitd  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  ot  Practical  Linguistry 

The   LnlcKl  and  lU-U  >Vork  of  llr.  Kirhurd  S.  KoM-iithill 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  jjiofcssor  outright.  Vou  own  him. 
lie  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  cjuickly;  when  you  choose,  nijjht  or 
day;  lor  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can  leain  a  foieiRn  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough; 
and  by  this  method  y(ni  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send  for  booklet  ami  testimonial  litters  from  leading  educators. 

The    Language-Phone   Method,  .sth^L"  T„"d  5?o°i'dw!;;:'i';j 
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Booklovers  Shakespeare 

Just  the  Thing  for  a  Holiday  Gift 

The  dainty  elegance,  the  solid  worth,  and  the  deserved  popularity  of  The  Book- 
lovers  Shakespeare  make  it  just  the  thing  for  a  holiday  gift.  It  can  be  appreciated 
by  all,  whatever  their  degi'ee  of  culture.  Every  detail  of  letterpress,  paper,  and  binding  is 
marked  by  lu.xury  and  charm,  and  our  easy  terms  are  a  boon  to  those  who  feel  the  financial 
pressure  of  the  "festive  season." 

tl  nn  ^rniRF^  AV  FNTIRF  SFT  a  complete  set  of  TH©  Booklovers  will  be  sent  free  for  ex- 
f  Imx  rorp-  rri^  t^^Y  AMii/ ATini  ?"}'"''>**""  ^'""P^l^  V  a" V  address,  on  receipt  of  the  coupon 
SENT  FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION  below  properly  filled  out.  No  money  need  accompany  this 
^"^■^^■^"■"^^^"""■"■^"^^^"^^^  coupon.  The  set  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  it  fails 
to  please  you.    Examination  will  cost  you  nothing  and  it  places  you  under  no  obligation.    If  the  books 

■       d  s       '       '^'      '"  " 


are  what  you  want  you  can  keep  the  entire  set  an 
at  the  rate  of  ,*2.oo  a  month 


i  send  us  One  Dollar  only,  and  you  can  pay  the  balance 


Complete— Handy — Uniquely  Edited 

The  Booklovers  is  the  Shakespeare  of  the  discriminating.  Many  world-famed  scholars  contribute  to 
make  it  the  best  edition  ever  published.  Its  annotations,  commentaries,  and  glossary  are  thorough  as 
scholarship  can  make  tliem,  yet  clear  so  that  any  one  can  understand  and  enjoy  them.  There  are  40  charm- 
ing volumes  in  the  edition,  7x5  inches  in  size,  7,000  pages  in  all.  There  are 40  magnificent  full-page  illus- 
trations in  color  and  hundreds  of  rare  wood-cuts.  The  Booklovers  includes  everything  that  Shakespeare 
ever  wrote.  Every  hidden  meaning,  every  obscure  word,  is  thoroughly  explained,  making  Shakespeare 
easy  to  understand  as  a  popular  novel.    No  other  edition  contains  the  following  invuluable  features : 


TOPICAL  INDEX,  in  which  you  can  find  any  desired  paa3.ige  in 
the  pl:.ys  ami  poems. 

CKITICAI,  (•().« JI^;^T9,  which  explain  the  play.i  and  characters. 
They  are  selected  from  the  writing  ofColeridge,  Hazlitt,  Dowden, 
Furnivall,  Goethe  and  other  eminent  Shakespearean  scholars. 

GLOSSARIE'*.-  A  separate  one  in  each  volume. 

TWO  SETS  uf  NOTES One  for  the  general  reader  and  a  supple- 
mentary set  for  the  student. 


a  concise  story  of  each  play 


ARGUMENTS.- These  ( 

and  interesting  prose. 
STl'DY   METHODS,  which  furnish  the  equivalent  of  a  college 

course  of  Shakespearean  study, 
MKE  of  8II.\KESPEARE,  by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz,  with  critical 

e».says    by  WalTer    Uacehol,    Leslie   Stephe 
Baynes,  and  Kichard  Grant  \\  hite. 


Thomas  Spencer 


AN    $8.00    ART    PORTFOLIO    FREE    Every  year  at  Christmas  time  we  are  swamped  with 
■^^^^^■■■■^^■iKaHBBKHH^^B^i^^^iHsa^^    late-arriving  orders  which  cause  delay,  disappoint- 
ment, and  inconvenience  to  our  customers  and  to  ourselves.     As  an  incentive  to  promptness  we 
have  decided  to  offer  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  Magnificent  Art  Portfolio  to  eacli  one  of 
the  first  200  whose  orders  reach  us  in  time. 

This  portfolio  contains  16  plates  reproducing  in  duogravure  famous  Shakespearean  pic- 
tures and  photographs  of  views  in  the  Shakespeare  country.    It  would  cost  ?ts.oo  if  bought 
in  an  art  store.     The  plates  are  9f/^  x  12!^  inches  in  size,  can  be  framed  at  small  expense,  or 
just  as  they  are  they  will  decorate  and  beautify  your  home.     There  are  just  200  of  these 
artistic  treasures.     Send  your  order  promptly  and  you  can  obtain  one  free  of  cost. 

HALF-PRICE    HOLIDAY    OFFER     The  regular  price  of  the 

— ^^^"— — ^^— "■  —— ^^^M.^     Booklovers  has  recently 

been  advanced  from  ^58.00  to  $62.00.     During  the  holiday  season, 
however,  we  offer  a  small  edition  of  the  work  at  just  half  price — 
;?3 1 .00.     To  secure  one  of  the-e  bargains  you  must  act  promptly. 
Send  the  coupon  now'.     To-morrow  may  be  too  late.     It  is 
your  privilege  to  return  the  set  if  it  does  not  please  you. 

THE    UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litekary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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[December  5, 


For 
Christmas 


iiw^jS^UftfcM* 


CHAIR 


Every  Man 


knows  the  luxury  of  leaning  back  in  his  desk 
chair. 

In  this  way  you  rest  your  back  many  times  a 
day,  even  if  only  for  a  moment. 

The  .Slumber  Chair,  made  to  give  you  this 
rest  at  home,  is  scientifically  constructed  to 
compel  complete  relaxation.  Supports  your 
body  where  no  other  chair  does,  at  small  of 
back.  This  distributes  your  weight  instead  of 
centering  it  at  the  base  of  your  spine. 

Send  today  for  Catalogue  C-15 

See  all  the  different  styles,  upholstered  in  genuine 
leatlier,  veronas  or  tapestries.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it, 
we'll  give  you  the  name  of  one  who  has  or  supply  you 
direct.  A  guarantee  ticket  tied  to  each  chair  says:  "  If,  for 
any  reason,  it  doesn't  suit  you,  return  it  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  If  within  two  years  any  breakage  should 
occur,  we  will  repair  it  free  of  charge." 

Therefore  look  for  the 


There  ■•  the  Streit 
Patented  F<^.|  -  m\ 
on  every  Murnber 
Cluir 


The  C.  F.  Strhit  Mfg.  Co.,  1054  Kenner  St.,  Cincinnati 
Makers  of  the  Famous  Streit  Daven- 
port  Beds    and   Streit  Morris    Chairs 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Bend  15cpntHto  thu  Nianiini  Clip  Co..  -Now  York,  and  you 
will  rHnivi,  a  namiiie  hoi  of  th'-  iilchriitcl  k  indiHr>f  nMiihld 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


r. 


The  Acme  of 

Comfort 

Elegance 

and 

Ease 


omen'*    yl^Jv 


Mis*et'  (Spring  Heels,  Red  and  Gray)   .     $1.25 

Men'*  (Black  only,  no  fur) $2.00 

DILIVF.KKU 

Felt  Romeos 

M.ide  of  fine,  pure  "Cunify  I'l  It."'  richly  fur 
bound.  Solfs  of  noiseless  Ix-ltiiiK  leather. 
(loliirs;  lUack.  Red,  Flniwn,  Dailc  (iicfn,  Navy 
Hliic,  (iray,  Wine  and  J'lirple.  Stn,!  for  cata- 
logue .\'.'.  40,  showing  iitiiny  unv  stales. 

Daniel  Qreen  Felt  Shoe  Co. 


Amarlcan  1  ett  Co.  Hulldlnt; 


114-116  Eait  IJth  Street 


New  York 


Plttman.  Mrs.  H.  D.  The  Heart  of  Kentucky. 
i2mo,  pp.  267.  New  York;  Neale  Publishing  Co. 
$i.So. 

Po«ms  From  Punch.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp. 
iS7-      .New  York     H.  .M.  Caldwell  Co.      75  cents. 

Powell.  Lyman  P.  The  .■\rt  of  .Natural  Sleep, 
with  Definite  Directions  for  the  Wholesome  Cure  of 
Sleeplessness.  Illustrated  by  Cases  treated  in  North- 
ampton and  elsewhere.  i6mo.  pp.  92.  New  York' 
ti.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     90  cents  net. 

Pylo.  Howard.  The  Ruby  of  Kishnoor.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo,  pp.  73.     New  York:    Harper    &  Bros. 

$1. 

.Smith,  Gertrude.  Little  Ned  Happy  and  Flora. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  214.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.      $1.30  net. 

Stenton,  Frank  Merry.  William  the  Conqueror 
and  the  Rule  of  the  Normans.  Illustrated.  i2mo. 
pp.  xi.  siS.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.35 
net. 

Stewart,  Jane  K.  The  Christmas  Book.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  209.  Boston:  The  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press.      75  cents  net. 

Stoddard,  William  O.  In  the  Open:  Stories  of 
Outdoor  Life.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  191.  New 
York:    Harper   &  Brothers.     60  cents. 

Swinburne,  .•Mgemon  Charles.  The  Age  of 
Shakespeare.  Illustrated  with  a  reproduction  of 
the  Droeshout  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  8vo,  pp. 
302.      New  York:    Harper   &  Brothers.     $2. 

.\mong  Swinburne's  earliest  ventures  as 
a  prose  writer  were  certain  critical  essays 
on  the  Elizabethan  drama  which  were 
marked  by  a  profound  if  sometimes  an 
exuberant  appreciation  of  their  subject. 
These  essays,  and  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  the  poet  has  written  from  time 
to  time,  dealt  with  particular  phases  or 
men  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume  Mr.  Swinburne  treats  of  the 
Shakesperian  period  in  dramatic  literature 
as  a  whole,  giving  to  this  book  an  air  of 
comprehensiveness  and  finality  which  its 
predecessors  lacked.  It  thus  becomes  the 
ultimate  and  mature  expression  of  its 
author's  opinion  on  a  topic  which  has  en- 
grossed him  throughout  his  literary  career. 
.\  carefully  compiled  index  furnishes  a  val- 
uable help  to  the  student  using  this  vol- 
ume as  a  text-book  on  the  early  English 
drama.  The  nine  chapters  of  the  book 
treat  specifically  of  the  following  drama- 
tists: Marlowe,  Webster,  Dekker,  Mars- 
ton,  Middleton,  Rowley,  Hey  wood,  Chap- 
man, and  Tourneur. 

Tardleu,  Andr6.      France  and  the  Alliances:  The 
StruKKle  for  the   Balance  of  Power.      i2mo,  pp.   x. 
314.      .New  York:    The  .Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Thome,  Guy.  The  Angel.  Frontispiece.  i2mo, 
PI).  },^U.      ,\cw  York:    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.     $1.50. 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.  Four  Boys  on  the  Missis- 
sippi: Where  they  went,  wh.-u  they  did,  and  what 
they  saw.  Illustrated.  1 2mo,  pp.  385.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shcpard  Co.     $1.50. 

Tremayne,  Eleanor.  The  First  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands.  Margaret  of  Austria.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  xxxi.-346.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
S3  net. 

Trine,  Ralph  Waldo.  On  the  Open  Road.  i6mo, 
pp.  62.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  50 
cents  net. 

Walter,  Eugene.  The  Wolf:  Founded  on  the 
play  by  Charles  Somervillc.  Illustrated.  iimo,  pp. 
325.      New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.     $1.50. 

Warner,  Amos  G.      American  Charities,     Revised 
by  Mary  l<oV>crts  Coolidgc,  with  a  biographical  pref 
ace    by    George    Elliott    Howard.      1 2mo.    pp.   xxii. 
510.      .New  York;   Thomas  Y.  Crowell  IkCo.     $j  net. 

Warner.  Anne.  Tho  Panther:  A  Talc  of  Tempta- 
tion. Illustrated.  umo,  pp.  91.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynanl  &  Co.      $1.25. 

WatNon.  H.  B.  Marriott.  The  Devil's  Pulpit. 
Illustrated.  1 2mo.  pp.  344.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Ybarra,  Thomas.  Davy  Jones's  Yams  and  Other 
Salted  Songs.  Illustrated.  1 2mo.  pp.  102.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.      $!.><;. 


IF  YOUK  DINNEK  DI.STKKHSKS 

half  a  tca.spoon  of  lh>inf(>rrl'!<  .trid  I'lioHiihatf  In  half 
II  glaHH  of  watiT  brings  <|Ui('k  n-llcf  iiutlien  tiiucMion 
iiatunil  (tiid  ia,iy. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The   Guest  of  Sleep. 

By  Thbodosi.\  G.\krison.  • 

Sleep  at  the  Inn  o"  Dreams — 

A  kindly  host  he  waits. 
.\nd  all  night  long  a  goodly  throng 

Comes  softly  through  his  gates. 

A  varied  company — 

Scholar  and  clown  and  king. 
Or  prince  or  priest,  or  great  or  least. 

He  gives  them  welcoming. 

For  each  he  fills  the  cup 

Whcie  poppy-petals  swim, 
Wherefrom  each  guest  at  his  behest 

Drinks  deeply,  toasting  him. 

And  old  men  drink  of  youth. 

And  sa<l  men  of  delight. 
And  weary  men  drink  deep  again 

The  pulsing  wine  of  might. 

And  poets  drink  of  'song 

But  best  and  oh,  most  sweet, 
.\bove  that  brim  where  poppiesswim 

The  lips  of  lovers  meet. 

Sleep  at  the  Inn  O'  Dreams — 

A  kindly  host  he  waits. 
And  all  night  long  a  goodly  throng 

Comes  softly  through  his  gates. 

— Scribner's  Magazine  (November). 


Ballade  of  the   l>reanilnnd   Kooe. 

By   IJki.w   Hookek. 

Where  the  waves  of  burning  cloud  are  rolled 

On  the  farther  shore  of  the  sunset  sea. 
In  a  land  of  wonder  that  none  behold. 

There  blooms  a  rose  on  the  Dreamland  Tree. 

It  grows  in  the  Garden  of  Mystery 
Where  the  River  of  Slumber  softly  flows. 

.\nd  whenever  a  dream  has  come  to  be, 
A  petal   falls  from  the  Dreamland  Rose. 

In  the  heart  of  the  tree,  on  a  branch  of  gold, 

.\  silvery  bird  sings  endlessly 
\  mystic  song  that  is  ages  old, — 

\  mournful  song  in  a  minor  key, 

Full  of  the  glamour  of  faery. 
And  whenever  a  dreamer's  cars  unclose 

To  the  sound  of  that  distant  melody, 
A  petal  falls  from  the  Dreandand  Rose. 

Dreams  and  visions  in  hosts  untold 

Throng  around  on  the  moonlit  lea: 
Dreams  of  age  that  are  calm  and  cold. 

Dreams  of  youth  that  are  fair  and  free. — 

Dark  with  a  lone  heart's  agony. 
Bright  with  a  hope  that  no  one  knows- 

And  whenever  a  dream  and  a  dream  agree. 
A  petal  falls  from  the  Dreamland  Rose. 


Princess. — you  gaze  in  a  reverie 

Where  the  drowsy  firelight  redly  glows. 

Slowly  you  raise  your  eyes  to  me  .  .  . 
\  petal  falls  from  the  Dreamland  Rose. 

--Harper's  Magazine  (December). 


My  C'omrade. 

By   Ina   M.  Stknsinc. 

She  clocs  not  come  on  summer  days. 
Or  on  those  nights  when  moonlight  nlK 

The  garilcn  with  a  glimmering  haze: 
And  in  the  time  of  daffodils 

Far,  far  apart  from  me  she  stays. 

But  when  on  stormy  nights  I  go 

Down  shadowy  lawns,  by  whispering  woods. 
She  paces  with  mc  to  and  fro. 
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And  takes  a  thousand  varying  moods. 
As  winds  that  know  not  whence  they  blow. 

I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 

A  light  kiss  falls  upon  my  hair — 

She  seems  so  near  — 1  turn  to  bless 
Her  company-   but  darkness  there 

Holds  mocking  depths  of  emptiness. 

Anon  she  murmurs.   "I  am  nigh. 

Oh.  dearest.  listen!  I  am  near." 
1  hear  the  light  step  flitting  by. 

And  borne  upon  the  wind  I  hear, 
"Oh.   dearest,  dearest,  it  is  I!" 

Ah.  God!     For  just  one  moment's  space 

To  hold  her  to  my  heart  again! 
Down,  down  the  woodland  paths  I  race. 

My  arms  outstretched  to  her; — the  rain 
Palls  like  soft  tears  upon  my  face. 

But  always  out  of  reach,  the  cry 

Comes  sobbing  back  among  the  trees. 

"Oh,  dearest,  dearest,  it  is  I!" 

And  through  the  thunder  of  the  seas, 

"Oh,  dearest,  listen!     I  am  nigh!" 

Still,  still  she  leads  me  on  apace. 

And  still  I  folio .V.  calling  her. 
Until,  through  well-known  meadow-ways, 

And  down  dark  avenues  of  fir. 
She  leads  me  to  the  Peaceful  Place 

There,  sheltered  from  the  storms  that  rave 
Without  the  ancient  guardian  wall, 

Lie  those  who  hear  nor  wind  nor  wave, — 
And  there  she  leaves  me,  tho  I  fall 

To  bitter  weeping,  by  her  grave. 

— The  Spectator  (London,  November  14). 


At  Elsinore. 

Bv  M.\URiCE  Francis  Eg.\n. 

Out  of  the  golden  mist  around  the  sun. — 

The  soft,  pale  mist  that  in  the  shadowing  west 
Touches  the  growing  moon, — there  cometh  rest, 

And  swift  day  pauses  ere  its  course  is  run; 


LIVING  ADVERTISEMENT 
Glow  of  Health  Speaks  for  PoBtum. 


It  requires  no  scientific  training  to  dis- 
cover whether  coffee  disagrees  or  not. 

Simply  stop  it  for  a  time  and  use  Postum 
in  place  of  it,  then  note  the  beneficial  effects. 
The  truth  will  appear. 

"Six  years  ago  I  was  in  a  verj-  bad  con- 
dition," writes  a  Tenn.  lady,  "I  suffered 
from  indigestion,  nervousness  and  insomnia. 

"  I  was  then  an  inveterate  coffee  drinker, 
but  it  was  long  before  I  could  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  coffee  that  hurt  me.  Finally  I 
decided  to  leave  it  off  a  few  days  and  find 
out  the  truth. 

"The  first  morning  I  left  off  coffee  I  had 
a  raging  headache,  so  I  decided  I  must  have 
something  to  take  the  place  of  coffee."  (The 
headache  was  caused  by  the  reaction  of  the 
coffee  drug — caffeine.) 

"Having  heard  of  Postum  through  a 
friend  who  used  it,  I  bought  a  package  and 
tried  it.  I  did  not  like  it  at  first  but  after  I 
learned  how  to  make  it  right,  according  to 
directions  on  pkg.,  I  would  not  change  back 
to  coffee  for  anything. 

"  When  I  began  to  use  Postum  I  weighed 
only  117  lbs.  Now  I  weigh  170and  as  Ihave 
not  taken  any  tonic  in  that  time  I  can  only 
attribute  my  recovery  of  good  health  to  the 
use  of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee. 

"My  husband  says  I  am  a  living  adver- 
tisement for  Postum.  I  am  glad  to  be  the 
means  of  inducing  my  many  friends  to  use 
Postum,  too." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Ca.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "the  Road  to  AVellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  (he  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, (rue,  and  full  of  human  interes(. 
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I'll  give  my  boy  a 


STEVENS 

I  know  he  would  rather  liave  that  than  any- 
thing else  in  tlie  world,  and  it's  a  good  thing 
for  any  boy  to  have  —  it  will  quicken  his  eye 
and  judgment,   and  strengthen    liis   nerve." 

"It's  about  time  Dad  got  a 

STEVENS 

because  he  loves  the  great  oiit-doors.  He'll 
use  it  a  lot  and  it  will  do  him  a  world  of 
good.      Why  didn't  I  think  of  this  before?" 

"Sister  always  did  want  a 

STEVENS 

and  why  shouldn't  she  have  one? — it's  good 
exercise,  and  strengthens  a  girl's  character  and 
nerve.  The  girl  who  knows  how  to  handle 
a  gun  gains  a  quick  eye,  elastic  step  and 
easy  grace,  with  her  wits  always  about  her." 

"Uncle  Joe  will  be  delighted — it's  a 

STEVENS 

He's  a  man  that  has  handled  a  gun  from 
boyhood.  When  he  first  tried  a  '  Stevens' 
he  said :  '  might  as  well  stop  right  here  — 
couldn't  get  a  better.'" 


Send  for  Stevens  160-Page  Free  CataloKiie,  describing  all  Stevens  Kifles,  Shotguns  and  Pistols, 
filled   with  valuable  information  for  Sportsmen —  .5  cents   for  postage. 

And  get  Dan  Beard's  "Guns  and  Gunning,"  all  al)out  the  woods  and  camping,  hunting  and 
shooting,  birds  and  small  game.     Sent  prepaid  20  cents  paper;  30  cents  cloth,  stamped  in  gilt. 

Most  dealers  sell  Stevens  firearms.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  yo,  we'll  ship  direct  express 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  catalogue  price. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO.,800Grove  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


$|.00  Christmas  Gift.  Sanford's  Fountain  Penholder 


I 

■  I'sofiil  and  KJovel.  Use  any  steel  pen.  Change  pen  same  as  in  ordinar.v  penholders.     A  stead.v  flow 

■  of  ink.  .\over  leaks  or  flooilN.  Fills  like  common  fountain  pens,    Order  one  today  enclosing  your  favorite 

■  steel  pen.  V\  e  will  send  it  adjusted  in  one  of  our  holders— this  will  show  you.    I'se  it  lOdays  and  if  not 
^     satislled.  return  It  and  we         „       ,  „  ,,  „  •.  Bock-        Sup 

will    refund   jour    money.    Sent     -   ««■■!"'■"•  -     s-"-     -      ^'■l'    '     »■■>»     •  » 

postpaid  for  $1.00,  check,  money  or- 
der or  stamps.  Safety  Clip  10c  extra 
Booklet  free.   (Pat.  Feb.  25.  1908). 

The  Sanford   Pen  Co. 

162  E.  I05tb   St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


V.  >•!'//, 


shines  brighHy  in  aL'house  where 

_^^^^B)  abolishes  dirh  buh'^Dirh 

ejid  despd.ira.re  close  o^kirirTry  ibin 

your  next- house  clea^ningH^^s^i— a 
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Carpet  Sweeper 

If  you  are  in  doubt  what  to  buy  for 
moihef,  wife,  sister  or  friend,  remember 
that  a  liihsell  "Cyco"  Bearing  Swee^ 
never  fails  to  please,  and  it  is  a  con- 
stant reniintler  of  the  giver  (or  ten 
years.      It  reduces  the  labor  about 
()3'  t,  confines  all  the  dust,  brightens 
.ind  preserves  the  carpets,  and  will 
outlast  forty  brooms.    Prices,  5-. 50, 
.'    Svoo,  5v-'5.  53.50.  S400,  S4.50. 
I   55.00,  55.  ;o,  5(J.oo,  56.50. 

'^     A  FREE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Buy  a  Biucll  Sweeper  between  now  and 
January    1*t,    1909.  from     your    dealer, 
•end  us  the   purchase  slip  and  receive 
I  REE  a  good  quality  Morocco  leather 
card  ca*e    without  any  printing  on  it. 
Something    any    lady   or    gentleman 
would  appreciate. 

BiMMell  Carpel  Sweeper  Co. 
Dept.  38 A,  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 


I      The  red-brown  sails  arc  furled,  the  haven  won 

The  Sound  is  rippled  only  by  the  quest 
I  Of  darting  gulls,  who  seem  to  have  no  nest 

I       But  curving  waves  that  leewanl  glide  or  run: 

A  sudden  chill — blasts  from  the  Sweilish  shore 
Are  met  by  Danish  blasts:  no  longer  peace 
Fills  the  pale  air;  the  liudding  star-jx)ints  see 

The  gulls  exultant  high  and  higher  soar; 

I  hear  them  call:  O!  Man.  let  soft  days  cease, 
If,  in  the  tempest,  we  are  high  and  free! 

•  -Collier's  (October  24). 


Tlie    IMeasant    Life. 

liv  W.  }I.  Davies. 

When  I  came  back  to  Nature's  ways, 
-■Vfter  a  city's  ill-spent  days. 
.And  saw  in  summer  fields  of  gold, 
That  billowed  in  the  wind,  and  rolled 
.Xgainst  green  hedges,  and  the  tree, 
When  all  its  leaves  ilanced  merrily; 
.•\nd  saw  the  simple  cattle  look 
With  eyes  whose  lashts  hardly  shook; 
.■\nd  clouds  that  changed  Heaven's  face,  and  could 
Seem  motionless,  stare  how  I  would ; 
And  all  the  sweet,  wild  blossoms  seen 
In  leafy  woods  and  meadows  green: 
When  I  saw  these  sweet  sights,  and  heard 
The  music  made  by  Brook  and  Hird. 
The  Skylark's  voice,  that  happy  hour 
He  soared  up  through  a  sunny  shower; 
And  woodland  Brook,  that  raised  his  tones 
Each  time  he  came  to  rocks  and  stones — 
When  I  saw  those  sweet  sights,  and  heard 
The  inusic  made  by  Brook  and  Bird, 
"Nature,"  I  said,  "take  thou  my  trust 
Until  this  Ear^h  reclaims  its  dust." 

— The  Xation  (I^>ndon,  November  14). 


Crcse 
Crystal 

FOI  USES  OF 


package 

arlcy 


AND  DESSERT 
FOODS 
I  LiVEi  Tiooius 

Del^us  fo^  f\^ick  o?\cll. 

I'alike  ottier  goods,  hi  (jrocers.  Book  md  sampL  mailed  free. 
.\  Rochester  pliysiciau  s.iysof  liarley  Crystals, 
1 1'.  17.  Testimonials)  "1  am  satisfied  your  claims 
are  not  strong  enough.  It  possesses  very  rare 
nutritive  value,  while  it  has  a  most  satisfac- 
tory ciiioUicnt  and  iliuretic  action." 

FARWCLL    *     RHINES.    WATERTOWN,    N.  Y.,   U.  S.  A. 


Do  Yon  Hear  Well  ? 

The  Stolz  Electrophone     A  New,  Scientific  and 

Practical   Invention  for  Thoae  Who  Are 

Deaf  or  Partially  Deaf— May  Now 

be  Tested  in  Your  Own  Home. 

Deaf  or  pitrtiallv  deiif  pcniilc  may  nnwmukea  month'* 

trial  of  the  Stolz  Eli'<tr<i|'li<>ne  iit  h<iinc.    ThiH  ig  un- 

miuallT  importMnt  ni-wn  for  tlio  ilciif,  for  by  this  plan 

th»  flnnl  H'lr-i'tion  of  the  on<!  cumpli  Irly  sattt/actory 

Keiirmu  aiii  i>  nunU  faay  and  Inejrpinaive  fur  eirryune, 

Thld  new  Invention  'U. 
H.  I'utenl  Ni>.763,B76;  ren- 
tliTu  unDiM'twHiiry  Huch 
elum»y,  unwiKlitly  and 
f nijin'ntly  h.'irniful 
fh-vicrH  iiM  tnimpctB, 
rnH,!!!!}*'",  I'lirdruma, 
fanti,  etc.  It  Ih  n  tiny 
electric  telfiihoni"  that  fits 
on  thi)  piir,  iin'l  wlili'h.the 
inHtant  it  Ih  iipplicfl,  nuigni' 
flra  thi!  nnunrl  waveH  In  Htirh 
manner  an  to  ciuho  an  antoii' 
iflliinQ  incre.aae  In  th«'  clftiV' 
vinn  <if  nil  Biiuniln.  It  ovcr- 
<'cimi-H  tho  b  u  7,  z  i  n  K  n  m<1 
roarinK  ear  noiBCH,  ami  al»o 
toc'innlantlu  and  rUc- 
trtriilliirxrrrinfa  the 
vit'ilparlK  nf  thr  ear 
thai,  ufuallii.  the 
tinliirni,  uiinlded 
Ifiirinn  ll.-o-lf  it 
(/rfuluntlv  rfulored. 
Prominent  Buaineas  Man's  Opinion 
STol./,  F.l.h.ll  l:iiril>i.\i:  I  ■>.  tliiriigi,.  lamplratrd 
to  anu  thiit  the  yjrrtr'tphitnr  ia  very  aatin/artnry.  Itptnu 
anuitl  in  atzf  nuU  yrrnt  in  hriiring  timthtira  mnVci  tt 
I'ICKFKIIAHLK  JO  A.W  J  JIA  V'K  fuii:l),and  1  brtirvf 
I  have  trinl  aHnfthim.  I  can  rreommrnd  tt  to  all  pT- 
lona  irhn  hare  rlrfrctirr  hraring-.V.  H'.  IIOYI.  nhuU- 
taleQrucrr,  MIrhluan  Arr.  and  IHver  St.,  Chlfauo. 

Wnf  .ir  ri\ll  at  our  ChM/no  offi.e  f„r  pi\rti<iili>r«  of  our 
peraonat  home  trat  "f^'-r  "i.t  li*t  '-f  pr<.rnin*'ni  ri»>iMf«rr«  who 
will  An»w«r  inquinra.  rhT*i<i<iii  rorilinlljr  iuvil«d  lu  iiitmU- 
r<t<i.      A.l.lrri»  »r  <nll  I mW  ll  yn.i  ran). 

STOLZ  ELECTRBPHONE  CO..  1373  Stewart  Bldg.,  Chicago 

lli.in- h  i"l..  .-         ri.i|..|.li.li,  .     C  ;.,.  ,.,t,.i,,    ll  .1  <„t.i.Ml.., 


On  C'onio. 

1!V    (rEORC.IC    .MeKEUITII. 

A  rainless  darkness  drew  o'er  the  lake. 

.■\nd  we  lay  in  our  boat  with  oars  unshipped. 

It  seemed  neither  cloud  nor  water  awake; 

.•\nd  forth  of  the  low  black  curtain  slipt 

Thimdcrless  lightning.     Scoff  no  more 

At  angels  imagined  in  downwanl  flight 

For  the  daughters  of  earth,  as  fabled  of  yore. 

Here  was  licauty  might  well  invite 

Dark  heavens  to  gleam  with  the  fire  of  a  sun 

Resvirgent;  here  the  exchanged  embrace. 

Worthy  of  heaven  and  eartli  inaile  one. 

And.  witness  it.  yc  of  the  privileged  space. 

Said  the  flash ;  and  the  mountains,  as  from  an  abyss 

For  quivering  seconds  leapt  up  to  attest 

That  given,  received,  renewed  was  the  kiss; 

The  lijJK  to  lips  and  the  breast  to  breast, 

All  in  a  glory  of  ecstasy,  swift 

As  an  eagle  at  prey,  and  pure  as  the  prayer 

Oi  an  infant  bidden  joine<l  hands  uplift 

To  Im-  guarded  through  darkness  by  spirits  of  air, 

ICre  setting  the  sails  of  sleep  till  da> . 

Slowly  the  low  cloud  swung,  and  far 

It  panted  along  its  mirrored  way. 

.•M>ove  loose  threads  one  sanctioning  star 

The  wonder  of  what  had  been  witnessed  scaled. 

And  with  me  still,  as  in  crystal  plassed. 

Arc  the  depths  alight,  the  heavens  revcale<l. 

Where  on  to  the  Alps  the  Muteness  passed. 

—  Sir-.bner's  .^faaactnc  'December). 


'I' wo    I>(tK». 

By  John   Davidson. 

Two  dogs  on   Bournemouth  beach      a  mongrel,  one. 
With  spaniel  plainest  on  the  palimpsest. 
The  blur,  of  muddle<l  stock,   the  other,  bred. 
With  tav)ering  muzzle,  rising  brow,  strong  jaw  — 
A  terrier  to  the  tail's  expressive  tip. 
Magnetic,  nimble,  endlessly  alert. 

The  mongrel,  wet  and  shivering,  at  my  feet 
Depositeil  a  wedge  of  half -inch  board, 
A  foot  in  length  and  splintered  at  the  butt; 
Withdrew  a  yard  and  crouched  in  act  to  spring. 


While  to  and  fro  between  his  wedge  and  me 
The  glancing  shuttle  of  his  eager  look 
A  purpose  wove.     The  terrier,  ears  acock. 
And  neck  one  curve  of  sheer  intelligence. 
Stood  sentinel;   no  sound,  no  movement,  save 
The  mongrel's  telegraphic  eyes,  bespoke 
The  object  of  the  canine  pantomime. 

I  stooped  to  grasp  the  wedge,  knowing  the  game, 
But,  like  a  thing  uncoiled,  the  mongrel  snapt 
It  off,  and  promptly  set  it  out  again, 
The  terrier  at  his  quarters,  every  nerve 
Waltzing  inside  his  lithe  rigidity. 

"More  complex  than  I  thought'"     Again  I  made 

To  seize  the  we<lge;  again  the  mongrel  won, 

Whipt  off  the  jack,  relaid  it,  crouched  and  watched. 

The  terrier  at  attention  all  the  time. 

I  won  the  third  bout:   ere  the  mongrel  snapt 

His  toy.  I  stayeil  my  hand;  he  halted,  half 

Across  the  neutral  ground,  and  in  his  pause 

Of  doubt  I  seized  the  prize.      A  vanquished  yelp 

From  both;  and  then  intensest  vigilance. 

Together,  when  I  tossed  the  wedge,  they  plunged 
Before  it  reached  the  sea.     The  mongrel,  out 
Among  the  waves,  and  standing  to  them,  meant 
Heroic  business;  but  the  terrier  dodged 
Behind,  adroitly  scouting  in  the  surf. 
And  seized  the  wedge,  rebutted  by  the  tide. 
In  shallow  water,  while  the  mongrel  searched 
The  English  Channel  on  his  hind  legs  poised. 
The  terrier  laid  the  trophy  at  my  feet; 
And  neither  dog  protested  when  I  picked 
It  up:   the  overture  of  their  marine 
Diversion  had  been  played  out  once  for  all. 

A  second  match  the  reckless  mongrel  won, 
Vanishing  twice  under  the  heavy  surf, 
Before  he  found  and  brought  the  wedge  to  land. 
Then  for  an  hour  the  aquatic  sport  went  on. 
And  still  the  mongrel  took  the  heroic  r6le. 
The  terrier  hanging  deftly  in  the  rear. 
Sometimes  the  terrier  when  the  mongrel  tound 
Betrayed  a  jealous  scorn,  as  wno  would  say, 
"Your  hero's  always  a  vulgarian!     Pah!" 
But  when  the  mongrel  missed,  after  a  fight 
With  such  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  saw  the  prize 
Grabbed  by  the  terrier  in  an  inch  of  surf. 
He  seemed  entirely  satisfied,  and  watched 
With  more  pathetic  vigilance  the  cast 
That  followed. 

"Once  a  oassion,  mongrel,  this 
Retrieving  of  a  stick,"  I  told  ti.>.-  brute, 
"Has  now  become  a  vice  with  you.     Go  home! 
Wet  to  the  marrow  and  palsied  with  the  cold, 
You  won't  give  in;  and,  good  or  bad,  you've  earned 
My  admiration.     Go  home  now,  and  get  warm. 
Anil  the  best  bone  in  the  pantry."     As  I  talked 
I  stript  the  water  from  his  hybrid  coat. 
Laughed,  and  made  much  of  him     which  mortified 
The  funking  terrier. 

"I'm  despised,  it  seems!" 
The  terrier  thought.      "My  cleverness  (my  feet 
Are  barely  wet!)  beside  the  mongrel's  ze.-il 
Apix-ars  timidity.      This  biped's  mad 
To  pet  the  stupid  brute.     Yap!     Yah!"     He  scircd 
The  wedge  and  went;  and  at  his  heels  at  once. 
Without  a  thought  of  me,  the  mongrel  tnulged. 

Along  the  beach,  smokers  of  cigarettes, 
All  sixpenny-novel  readers  to  a  man. 
Attracted  Master  Terrier.      Again  the  wedge. 
Passed  to  the  loyal  mongrel,  was  teed  with  e.-ire; 
Again  the  fateful  overture  began. 
Upon  the  fourth  attempt,  and  not  In-fore. 
And  by  a  feint  at  that,  the  challenged  youth 
(Most  equaV)lc,  l«  sure,  of  all  the  group; 
Allow  the  veriest  dog  to  mcisure  men!) 
Secured  the  soaked  and  splintered  scnip  of  deal. 
Thereafter,  as  with  me,  the  game  prf)gres.s«;<l. 
The  breathless,  shivering  mongrel  rushing  out 
Into  the  heavy  surf,  there  to  l)c  tos-sed 
And  tumbled  like  a  floating  bunch  of  keli). 
While  gingerly  the  terrier  picked  his  steps. 
Strategic  in  the  rear,  and  snapt  the  prize 
Oftener  than  his  more  adventurous,  more 
Romantic,  more  devoted  rival  did. 
The  uncomfortable  moial  glares  at  one! 
And,  further,  in  the  mongrel's  wistful  mind 
A  punitive  idea  darkly  wrought: 
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Perfect  Specimens  of  Every  American  Wood  FREE! 


A  Rare 

Gift  for 

Christmas 

For  any  lover  of 
rare  lxK>ks. 


Of  all  the  books  on  the  trees  of  North  America,  none  otlier  is  comparable  to  "American  Woods"  because  none  otii 
brings  to  \ou  ivitliin  its  cozrrs  actual  specimens  of  all  the  icoods  ihcmsch'cs,  each  wood  shown  iu  three  different  sections 
hanusonit'ly  mounted  and  accompanied  with  clear,  adequate  and  scientilic  descriptions,  ranking  its  author  and  comniler, 
Komeyii  li.  llouL;h.  U.A.,  with  Audubon  or  I  luniboldt.  On  account  of  its  uniciue  value  he  has  beeii  awarded  the  I'-lliott 
Cresson  j-oki  medal,  which  the  Franklin  Institute  of  I'hiladelphia  holds  in  its  gift  for  particularly  meritorious  work. 
To  tiie  collector  of  rare,  beautiful  and  vain  iMc  works  this  collection  will  be  a  constant  source  ot  wontler  and  admira- 
tion.    No  other  work  ever  compiled  reseniLKs  tlii^.     See  Sjiecial  otter  ot  a  frei'  panel  of  natuial  wood. 

TO  THE  CREATOR  OP 

A     BEAUTirilL 


INVALUABLE  TO  EVERYONE  INTERESTED 

IN  THE  SUBJECT  OF  FORESTRY 

The  clear,  authoritative  and  scientific  pre- 
sentation of  North  American  Trees  is  of  in- 
calculable importance  and  interest  to  all 
who  are  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
forestry  in  any  of  its  many  departments. 

A  COMPLETE  EXHIBITION 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND  EDUCATORS 


The  object  itself  is  more  valuable  in  edu- 
cation than  the  description,  but  both  are 
necessary,  and  both  are  here  given.  Pos- 
session of  this  work  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution means  the  ownership  of  a  complete 
collection  of  North  American  Woods, such 
as  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise  except 
at  great  expense  and  labor. 


HOME 

Nothing  on  woods  could  be  more  service- 
able or  fascinating  than  this  work  showing 
at  a  glance  the  appearance  of  any  and  every 
wood  each  in  three  different  cuts.  The  num- 
ber of  those  interested  in  interior  woods  and 
their  home  uses  is  constantly  increasing. 
To  these  this  work  will  be  a  source  of  unend- 
ing entertainment  and  delight — a  collection 
that  never  grows  old  or  uninteresting. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS 

AN  IMMENSE  HELP 

P'or  ready  reference  on  any  wood  this 
collection  is  indispensable.  No  more  con- 
venient, time  saving  or  satisfactory  record 
could  be  had.  It  enables  the  builder  or 
decorator  to  instantly  turn  to  any  wood 
used  for  building  purposes. 

The  specimens  are  prepared  by  special  machinery,  and  are  lighter  than  any  others  heretofore  produced.  Each  panel  shows  three 
sections  of  the  same  wood — transverse,  radial  and  tangential.  Specimens  are  exquisitely  mounted  and  with  the  text  are  bound  in  attractive 
clasp  covers.  The  author  is  an  eminent  authority  on  woods  and  this  work  is  a  monument  to  his  loving  care,  infinite  research  and 
frequent  adventure  in  collecting  rare  specimens. 

Realizing  that  no  description  of  "American  Woods  "  can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work,  or  of  its  charm 
to    every  lover   of   beautiful  woods  we   have   arranged  a  special  free  sample  offer   for   TiiK   Literary    Digest   readers. 

A    SAMPLE    SPECIMEN    PANEL    MAILED    FREE  ~ 

Our  regular  price  for  sample  panels  is  25  cents.  We  will  make  a  special  offerto  Literary  Digim 
readers  and  supply  one  of  these  beautiful  panels  FREE  to  those  who  clip  out  and  mail  the  special 
coupon  opposite  and  enclose  10  cents  to  cover  cost  of  wrapping  and  postage.  In  accepting  tliis 
offer  remember  there  is  ABSOLUTELA'  NO  OBLIGATION. 

Your  application  for  one  of  these  sample  panels  places  you  under  no  indebtedness  whatever  to 
purchase  "American  Woods"  and  you  will  not  be  annoyed  by  agents. 

ROMEYN  B.  HOUGH,  V^'riUn^^^^^^^^^^^  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY  WITH  10  Cts. 


ROMEYN  B.  HOUGH,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

I^car  Sir :  Please  send  nie  one  panel  of  a  sample  of 
natural  wood  in  tliree  sections.  1  enclose  10  cents  to 
cover  cost  of  postage  and  wrapping. 
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Having  once  lost  the  prize  in  the  overture 

With  his  bipedal  rival,  he  felt  himself 

In  honor  and  in  conscience  bound  to  plunge 

Forever  after  it  at  the  winner's  will. 

B'lt  the  smart  terrier  was  an  Overdog. 

And  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.     He  thought — 

If  canine  cerebration  works  like  ours. 

-And  I  interpret  canine  mind  aright — ■ 

"Let  men  and  mongrels  worry  and  wet  their  coats! 

I  use  my  brains  and  choose  the  better  part. 

Quick-witted  ease  and  self-approval  lift 

Me  miles  above  this  anxious  cur,  absorbed, 

Body  and  soul,  in  playing  a  game  I  win 

Without  an  efTort.     And  yet  the  mongrel  seems 

The  happier  dog.     How's  that?     Belike,  the  old 

Compensatory  principle  again: 

I  have  preeminence  and  conscious  worth; 

And  he,  his  power  to  fling  himself  away 

For  anything  or  nothing.     Men  and  dogs, 

What  an  unfathomable  world  it  is!" 

— Westminster  Gazette  ("London  1. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

MR.   ROCSEVELT-.S   HUVTIXG-GKOV-NDS. 

The  country  where  President  Roosevelt  is  to  hunt 
and  the  pathway  of  the  Uganda  Railway  which  travels 
through  it  are  at  present  being  abundantly  described 
by  hunters  and  railroad  men  who  have  been  there 
before  the  President.  From  these  tales  it  is  evident 
that  the  new  adventurer  in  Africa  will  have  his  kin- 
dergarten work  in  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky-Moun- 
tain jungles  "beaten  to  a  frazzle"  for  danger  and 
excitement.  The  animal  and  human  life  in  these 
regions  is  said  to  be  much  the  same  as  it  was  in 
Europe  200.000  years  ago.  Peter  MacQueen  tells  of 
these  hunting-grounds  and  of  the  new  railroad  in 
Leslie's  Weekly: 

It  is  through  this  country  and  across  these  plateaus 


that  President  Roosevelt  will  find  his  w  ay  to  wliat  is 
perhaps  the  last  stronghold  of  big  and  dangerous 
game.  Even  on  the  railway  and  in  your  comfortable 
car,  you  are  not  in  "the  sheltered  home"  of  Europe 
and  America.  Why,  the  very  train  I  rode  upon  this 
past  summer  was  stopt  by  two  inquisitive  giraffes, 
who  poked  their  noses  across  our  engine  and  broke  off 
one  of  the  lanterns  serving  for  our  headlight.  Wher> 
the  engineer  got  oflf  to  see  what  the  matter  was,  he 
found  a  huge  girafife,  with  broken  legs,  dying  on  the 
track.  A  rhinoceros  tried  conclusions  with  one  of  the 
earlier  trains,  and  the  train  demolished  him. 

But  it  was  "Simba,"  the  lion,  that  gave  the 
L'ganda  Railway  its  most  thrilling  stories.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  stations  in  the  region  of  wild  game,  be- 
tween Tsavo  and  the  Athi  Plains,  is  called  Simba — 
the  Lion.  Just  outside  of  Simba  two  young  men, 
McCloud  and  Dean,  were  hunting  lions.  They  had 
chased  two  mates,  a  lion  and  a  lioness.  The  lioness 
they  disregarded,  and  went  after  the  big  king  of 
beasts.  The  lioness,  however,  was  in  the  way  as  they 
came  back,  and  leaping  upon  McCloud,  she  tore  the 
poor  hunter  to  shreds.  "Simba"  still  retains  its' 
claim  to  this  strange  nomenclature.  In  the  station- 
yard  there  are  often  lions.  A  few  months  ago  the 
Indian  flagman  was  proceeding  to  place  his  signals 
for  the  ne.xt  train,  when  a  lion  chased  him  up  a  tele- 
graph-pole, where  he  had  to  stay  a  good  part  of  the 
night.  Meantime  the  station-master  wired  back  to 
the  train,  which  was  still  fifty  miles  away:  "Please 
let  no  passengers  come  on  platform  at  ,Simba.  Yard 
is  full  of  lions."  It  was  not  till  after  the  train  had 
passed  that  the  Indian  was  rescued  from  his  perch. 

Hunters  disagree  as  to  the  bravery  of  the  lion,  but 
all  credit  him  with  exceptional  sagacity.  Since  the 
British  government  has  preserved  the  game  along  the 
railway  and  allowed  the  shooting  of  lions,  these  beasts 
have  disappeared  from  the  vicinity  of  the  line,  but 
are  found  in  great  numbers  not  far  from  the  game- 
reserves.  Hunters  also  state  that  lions  have  learned 
that  the  white  man  with  a  rifle  is  more  formidable 
than  the  black  man  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  that 
they  will  run  from  the  white  man;  also  that  a  lion 
can  distinguish  the  man  who  has  shot  at  it,  and  will 


THE  PAN-TOG  CHAIR 


For  $8.00 
A  fieiitlcmiitj's  llrcsslns;  Clmir, 
pre.sses  and  cre:ises  trousers 
while  you  sleep.  Positively 
prevents  baggy  knees. 
Saves  time  and  money.' 
Made  of  quartered  oak, 
golden  finish,  and  birch, 
mahogany  finish.  When  ordering  state  finish  desired. 
Shipped  same  day  order  is  received  if  remittance  ac- 
companies order.     Descriptive  folder  on  request. 

Central  Mantel  Co.,  1216  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Wins  every 
Reice 

THE    SURELY    WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

The  fastest,  safc.it.  8tronnP«t,  ever  invented. 
A  Boy's  Bled— ILe  only  one  Girls  ciin  properly 
control.  Steers  eaKily  around  others  without 
dranKiiiff  tlie  feet-runs  away  from  them  all— 
runs  farthest.    Easiest  to  pull  up  lilll. 

Saves  its  cost  l:i  shoes  the  first  Winter  -pre- 
vents wet  feet,  colds  and  Doctor's  hills,  liufltto 
last  of  special  steel  and  second  ttrowth  white  ash, 
handsomely  finished.  Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer. 

Lool£  for  the  new  Flexible  Flyer  Kacer— 
long,  low,  narrow,  speedy,  moderate  priced. 

Srrtd/or  Frrt  Car<lh,.,irJ  Mndtl  Ul-.mi'ing  just  how 
if  sfffrs)  anti  (olorfd  Chris!m<is  hovkUl  ~.rtth  prices. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  <  CO.,  Box  1100  N.  Philadelphit.  Pa. 

^—^-^■Patentees  and  Sole  Manu(actiirerB^_^^ 


IS  YOUR 
NCOME 
NSURED? 


More  important  than  any  other 
insurance  except  perhaps  life  in- 
surance is  that  insurance  which 
protects  you  against  loss  of  in- 
come and  expenses  in  case  you 
fall  ill  or  become  physically  dis- 
abled. You  can  guarantee  your 
income  and  expenses  while  ill 
•with  our  Popular  Premium  Policy. 

Write   for  Particulars 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 

86    William   Street,   New    York 


lie  in  wait  for  him  to  be  revenged.  A  lioness,  espe- 
cially one  with  cubs,  is  known  as  a  most  terrible 
antagonist.  Stories  of  the  building  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  seem  to  confirm  these  theories.  At  Voi 
young  O'Hara  killed  a  lion.  The  lioness  watched  for 
the  slayer  of  her  mate.  He  was  in  his  tent  asleep 
between  his  wife  and  child.  The  lioness  crept  up  to 
the  tent,  lifted  O'Hara  bodily,  and  made  o(T  with 
him  to  the  jungle,  where  later  his  mangled  corpse  was 
found.  A  few  months  ago  a  lion  crept  up  to  the 
station  of  Makindu.  stalking  one  of  the  Indian  eni- 
plovees.  The  Indian  jumped  into  an  empty  tank  in 
the  center  of  the  track,  and  the  lion  lay  over  the  tank 
all  night,  with  his  foot  just  touching  the  distrest 
Indian.     In  the  morning  at  daylight  the  lion  left. 

But  the  classical  lion  of  the  Uganda  Railway  was 
the  man-eater  of  Tsavo.  Tsavo  is  133  miles  from 
.Mombasa,  and  during  the  construction  of  the  line  no 
less  than  twenty-nine  Indians  were  eaten  there  by 
lions.  The  work  was  threatened,  and  a  party  of  three 
young  men — Hubner,  Parenti,  and  Ryal — took  a  car 
and  lay  in  wait  at  night  for  a  bold  man-eater,  who 
had  stalked  up  and  picked  a  man  off  an  open  railway 
trtick  as  the  train  slowed  down  into  the  station. 
Parenti  lay  on  the  floor,  Hubner  was  in  an  upper 
lierth,  and  Ryal  was  on  the  seat  of  the  car.nage.  with 
his  rifle.  Ryal  was  on  guard,  but  unfortunately  he 
fell  asleep.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  very 
man-eater  they  were  hunting  entered  the  carriage, 
picked  up  Ryal.  jumped  through  the  window,  and  fled 
to  the  forest,  where  the  unfortunate  man's  whitened 
bones  were  long  afterward  found.  An  exjjedition  was 
formed,  and  the  old  man-eater  was  finally  killed. 


Offi 


ce*  tn  al 


iportant    ciliem 


IKIKH.MEN    IN    THE    BOER    WAK 

Inti.m.\te  .ind  picturesque  sketches  of  the  Boer 
War  are  being  brought  to  light  by  Col.  J.  Y.  Blake, 
a  member  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  that  famous  com- 
pany of  reckless  Irishmen  which  enlisted  on  the  Boer 
side  of  the  South-African  unpleasantry.  JThe  Bri- 
gade was  on  general  scouting  duty  in  the  Eastern 
Transvaal.  It  was  their  business  to  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  make  sudden  attacks  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  British  Army  and  to  capture  supplies.  The 
writer  tells  of  a  Christmas  dinner  which,  when  al- 
most in  their  grasp,  was  finally  denied  them.  To 
quote  from  The  Sunday  Magazine: 

Two  troopers  with  a  white  flag  came  riding  to  our 
camp  one  morning.  They  were  from  the  command 
of  General  Hamilton,  which  was  located  about  ten 
miles  to  the  south  of  us,  and  their  mission  had  to  do 
with  some  Tommies  we  had  captured  the  day  before. 

"Oh,  I  say,"  one  of  them  exclaimed  as  they  were 
leaving,  "we  'ave  a  wagon-tram  filled  with  Christ- 
mas presents  for  the  boys  comin'  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  General  'Amilton  says  as  'ow  'e'd  like  to 
'ave  ye  try  to  get  the  bloomin"  presents.  "E  told  us 
to  tell  ye  that  'e'<l  be  plea.sed  to  meet  ye." 

The  trooiwr  grinned,  and  the  Major  and  I  laughed. 
The  point  of  the  pleasantry  was  that  in  no  Christ- 
mas season  during  the  war  had  the  gifts  from  merry 
I'^ngland  reached  their  destinations.  The  Boers  got 
them  all.  We  smoked  in  ornate  pipes  fragrant  to- 
Viacco  from  the  best  London  shops.  We  enjoyed  a 
surfeit  of  plum  pudding  and  chocolate  that  came  in 
jars  with  the  Ouecn's  picture  on  them.  Copies  of 
the  latter,  murl-soakcd  or  dust-l>egrimcd,  could  hv 
found  in  remote  places  on  the  veldt. 

"It's  ver>'  kind  of  the  General  to  supply  us  with 
this  information,"  replied  the  Major  to  the  emis- 
saries. "Tell  him  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  the 
gifts  as  usual,  and  also  to  extend  to  him  a  proper 
Christmas  greeting." 

Tho  this  talk  was  carried  on  in  a  jesting  spirit. 
Pretorius  and  I  determined  to  keep  a  keen  lookout 
for  the  convoy,  and  to  inake  a  try  at  it  when  it 
came  along.  We  felt  that  puddings  and  tarts  would 
top  ofT  nicely  our  dinners  of  bacon  and  com  mush. 
A  couple  of  mornings  afterward  our  scouts  reported 
that  the  wagon  train  was  coming  down  the  moun 
tain  toward  Volksrust  ithc  translation  of  which  is 
"People's  Rest"),  which  was  a  regular  stopping- 
place  for  all  travelers  on  the  northward  trek. 

We  had  the  men  .saddle  up.  and  led  them  to  a 
place  about  two  miles  from  the  wagon  road,  where 


we  left  them  and  rode  ahead  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  the  guard  that  had  been  provided  for  the  train, 
and  to  decide  on  a  place  where  our  attack  would 
take  them  by  surprize.  In  a  long  and  impressive 
line  the  wagons  came  down  the  rough  mountain 
highway,  but  to  our  dismay  we  saw  on  either  side 
of  them  at  least  four  thousand  cavalry,  and,  inter- 
spersed in  the  procession,  a  force  of  artillery  with 
as  many  as  ten  big  guns.  Hamilton,  having  learned 
from  experience,  was  evidently  taking  no  chances 
with  these  Christmas  presents. 

The  Major  and  I  realized  that  the  dainties  from 
English  kitchens  were  not  to  be  ours  this  time,  and 
were  turning  to  ride  back  to  our  men,  when  a  crowd 
of  horsemen  suddenly  appeared  over  the  top  of  a 
little  rise  and  came  at  us  on  the  run,  firing  as  they 
came.  It  was  an  ambuscade,  with  the  Christmas 
convoy  as  the  bait.  We  rode  away  desperately, 
with  loosened  reins  and  prodding  spurs.  For  a  mile 
or  so  the  cavalry  kept  close  behind;  but  we  and  our 
animals  were  more  accustomed  to  this  rough  and 
reckless  going,  and  the  space  between  us  rapidly 
lengthened.  Turning  frequently  in  my  saddle,  I 
saw  them  one  by  one  give  up  the  chase,  until  at  last 
the  leaders  pulled  up  and  trotted  back  toward  the 
wagon  train. 

"Another  close  shave  I"  laughed  Pretorius  as  we 
slowed  our  heaving  horses  to  a  walk.  The  latter 
were  flecked  with  foam,  and  very  tired  from  the 
hard  ride  of  three  miles  across  the  uneven  veldt  vnder 
our  heavy  bodies. 

The  absolute  recklessness  of  these  fearless  Irish- 
men is  again  illustrated  by  the  following  incident. 
It  seems  that  the  writer  had  recently  obtained  a 
new  unbroken  horse  from  one  of  the  Boer  farmers. 
The  only  training  this  animal  had  had  to  acctistom 
her  to  saddle  and  gun  fire  had  been  at  the  end  of  a 
rope  tied  to  a  cannon  in  strenuous  action.  With 
this  preparation  for  the  service  she  was  mounted 
for  the  fray.     To  quote  farther: 

A  force  of  English  had  stationed  themselves  on  a 
rocky  hillside,  and  I  was  leading  my  men  on  a  gallop 
across  the  veldt  in  front  of  them  for  the  purpose  of 
a  flank  attack.  The  mare,  fairly  familiar  now  with 
the  general  noises  of  war,  was  going  well,  when  sud- 
denly a  shell  burst  about  thirty  feet  behind  her. 
This  explosion  in  the  rear  was  too  much  for  her  sensi- 
tive nerves.  She  wheeled  toward  the  hill,  got  the 
bit  in  her  teeth,  and  bolted  for  the  English  lines. 

Try  as  I  would.  I  could  not  get  control  of  her. 
Her  eyes  were  wild.  Again,  as  when  she  was  tied 
to  the  cannon,  she  had  become  a  ma<I  horse.  .\t 
top  speed  she  and  I  alone  bore  down  on  a  thousand 
British.  Bullets  were  knocking  up  the  dust  about 
us.  I  could  hear  their  little  songs  as  they  darted 
past  me.  Shells  shrieked  through  the  air  above. 
As  we  neared  the  foot  of  the  slope  a  crowd  of  figures 
in  khaki  came  running  down  to  receive  us.  For  cer- 
tain reasons  there  was  a  big  reward  out  for  my  cap- 
ture, and  I  knew  that  I  should  be  shot  if  catight. 
Eventually  I  expected  to  be;  but  I  had  no  intention 
of  rushing  into  their  outstretched  arms.  I  made  a 
final  desperate  effort  to  swerve  the  runaway  animal 
with  the  bridle.  This  failed.  Grasping  my  rifle  by 
the  barrel,  I  swung  the  butt  round  and  struck  the 
mare  heavily  on  the  side  of  her  head. 

She  gave  a  great  leap  to  the  side,  whirled,  and 
began  to  streak  back  in  the  direction  we  had  come. 
I  breathed  more  easily  now,  and  relaxed  my  strain- 
ing grii>  on  the  reins  a  little.  Another  shell  exploded 
near  us,  and  in  the  jump  that  followed  my  hat  flew 
off.  This  bothered  me.  The  hat  was  a  pretty  good 
one,  and,  as  wearing-apparel  was  very  scarce  among 
my  Boer  friends,  I  knew  of  no  way  to  get  another. 
.After  a  little  while  the  fever  of  the  marc's  fright  be- 
gan to  wi-ar  olT,  and  I  succeeded  in  jerking  the  bit 
back  from  lictwcen  her  teeth.  Then  I  began  to 
think  alwjut  that  hat.  I  could  not  get  it  off  my 
mind,  and,  acting  on  a  foolish  impulse,  swung  the 
mare  alx>ut  and  started  back  for  it. 

My  cherished  headpiece  had  been  wafted  along 
the  veldt  a  short  distance;  but  I  soon  located  it  and 
dismounted.  The  marc  threw  back  her  head  and 
planted  her  fore  feet.  Hol<ling  the  bridle,  I  could 
not  reach  the  hat.  and  wa.s  well  aware  that  if  I  let 
her  go  for  an  instant  she  would  leave  me  to  make 
my  way  out  of  the  line  of  fire  on  foot.  I  struck  her 
flank,   and   she  jumi)cd  away,  pulling  mc  after  her 
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My  men  had  gone  on.  I  was  alone  in  front  of  the 
British  position,  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  plain, 
attempting  the  heroic  rescue  of  a  hat.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly a  ridiculous  situation;  and  yet  serious 
enough,  too;  because  the  Tommies  were  using  me 
as  a  mark  for  target  practise.  The  lead  that  was 
falling  about  me  made  it  plain  that  I  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  shot;  but  I  had  ridden  back  to 
get  the  hat.  and  it  was  extremely  exasperating  to 
see  it  h-ing  within  a  few  feet  of  me  and  not  be  able 
to  reach  it.  I  concentrated  all  my  energy  on  the 
task,  and  during  one  of  the  marc's  quick  sidesteps 
clutched  my  quarry.  Then  came  the  work  of  mount- 
ing. My  excited  steed  plunged  and  reared,  spend- 
ing mo;t  of  her  time  on  her  hind  legs.  When  at 
last  I  had  gained  the  saddle  and  spurred  her  after 
my  command  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  at- 
tempt no  more  rescues  of  wa>'v\-ard  hats  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy. 


jV«^C>oor-knocker 


now    IT   FEEI-.S   TO   F.\I,I.   H.\I.F   A    MII.E 

Wh.\t  it  means  to  have  your  balloon  suddenly  ex- 
plode 3,000  feet  above  the  earth,  and  unceremoni- 
ously hurl  you  half  a  mile  through  space,  has  re- 
cently been  graphically  described  by  A.  Holland 
Forbes,  one  of  the  aeronauts  who  manned  the  ill- 
fated  American  balloon  in  the  recent  international 
races  in  Germany.  The  miraculous  part  of  the  nar- 
rative is  the  fact  that  neither  the  writer  nor  his  com- 
panion were  injured  in  the  least  by  the  escapade. 
As  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun,  he  says: 

We  didn't  think  much  of  the  accident  while  it 
was  happening — there  was  no  time  for  that.  I  had 
just  remarked  to  Post  how  well  the  balloon  was 
working  when  the  noise  of  the  explosion  came.  Post 
coolly  looked  aloft,  and  said,  "Forbes,  she's  gone." 
I  looked  overhead  and  instantly  comprehended  our 
danger. 

We  were  up  exactly  2,900  feet,  as  the  instruments 
showed.  We  came  down  that  2,900  feet  in  two 
minutes.  I  grabbed  the  ropes  and  tried  to  para- 
chute down.  We  fell  1,500  feet  like  a  piece  of  lead. 
We  threw  out  sand,  thirty-eight  bags — I  had  a  ton 
of  it  in  the  balloon — a  bag  at  a  time.  We  were  go- 
ing down  so  fast  that  it  appeared  that  the  sand  was 
going  up  in  the  air  past  us  as  we  fell. 

Post  and  I  were  worried  about  hitting  the  people 
below.  I  remember  we  warned  each  other  about 
that.  But  in  those  crowded  two  minutes  we  did  not 
have  time  to  worry  about  ourselves. 

After  some  mighty  speedy  work,  I  got  the  ropes 
into  shape.  Underneath  I  saw  an  apartment  house. 
It  seemed  to  be  coming  right  up  from  the  earth  to 
meet  us,  and  it  was  coming  fast.  I  never  shall  for- 
get Post  as  he  was  then — the  coolest  man  I  ever  saw. 
When  he  got  sight  of  that  mansard  roof  coming  up 
to  us  he  reached  over  and  said,  "Goodby,  old  man." 
We  shook  hands,  and  that's  all  there  was  to  it.  Then 
we  struck. 

The  car  of  the  balloon  went  crashing  through  the 
roof  of  that  apartment  house,  tiles,  lathing,  plaster- 
ing and  all,  and  we  found  ourselves  unceremoniously 
entering  a  lady's  bed-room.  Fortunately  she  was 
not  at  home.  She  was  at  the  balloon  grounds,  among 
the  other  80,000  or  so  persons  who  had  gathered  to 
see  us  start.     The  crowd  was  a  mile  square. 

The  Kaiser  .sent  a  motor-car  to  us  with  one  of  his 
adjutants,  and  the  militar>'  and  police  helped  to  dis- 
entangle us  from  the  rigging.  They  expected  to 
find  us  dead,  of  course,  but  we  were  not  hurt  a  bit, 
and  the  Kaiser  sent  us  a  box  for  the  opera  the  fol- 
lowing night. 


A    CANADIAN    STRONG    .'MAN 

Op  D.  D.  Mann,  one  of  Canada's  nation-builders, 
there  are  many  stories.  Tales  of  his  physical  strength, 
business  cunning,  and  enterprise  have  grown  to  be 
part  of  the  folk-lore  of  the  country.  It  is  told  of  him 
that  as  a  boy  of  nineteen,  in  farmer's  boots  and  over- 
alls, he  whipt  the  recognized  champions  of  Canada 
in  an  athletic  meet,  and  that  later,  when  working  in 
a  sawmill  on  the  shores  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  a  public 
subscription  was  started  to  induce  him  to  leave  town. 
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THE  old  punched  lanterns  and 
the  door-knockers  savor  now 
of  romance,  but  only  the  dis- 
tance of  years  can  cast  a  mellow 
enchantment  over  the  wet  cloaks  and 
the  soggy  shoes. 

Amid  the  comforts  of  their  own  fire- 
sides, or  in  their  offices,  when  men  to- 
day pick  up  their  telephones,  they  do 
not  look  down  the  line  of  the  past  to 
picture  the  door-knocker — but  are  we 
all  very  different  from  this  door- 
knocking  ancestor  in  our  manifest 
annoyance  at  slight  delays? 

We  call  a  number.  We  do  not  think 
of  the  //w<f  saved  over  the  old  method 
of  communication.  We  want  the  con- 
nection right  <7^— whether  it  is  a  block 
away,  a  furlong  or  a  league. 

So,  like  the  old  door-knocker,  we 
knock  the  louder — by  again  ringing 
the  bell  or  pounding  on  the  trans- 
mitter— frequently  in  our  haste  undo- 
ing a  portion  of  what  has  already  been 
patiently  done  towards  establishing 
the  connection  wanted. 

Even  in  the  face  of  impatience  the 
equipoise  of  the  operator  is  maintained 
as  well  as  it  can  be.  The  unswerving 
endeavor  of  the  management  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  its  associated  Bell  com- 
panies  is   to   make   its  thousands   of 


exchange  operators  all  measure  to 
the  same  standard. 

There  will  be  some  girls  brighter 
than  others,  some  with  quicker  per- 
ception and  sweeter  dispositions. 

If  you  had  to  subscribe  to  six  tele- 
phone systems  in  your  locality — in 
order  to  cover  the  field  as  it  is  now 
covered  by  the  one  universal  Bell 
system  —  do  you  imagine  the  girl 
operators  would  be  different  ? 

There  is  a  moral  to  this  advertise- 
ment— intended  for  all  Bell  subscribers 
and  prospective  subscribers.  It  is  this : 

Treat  the  girl  operator  as  if  she 
were  both  a  girl  and  an  operator ^  and 
as  if  she  were  present. 

It  enables  her  to  serve  you  more 
quickly — more  intelligently — and 
consequently  saves  you  time. 

Telephoning  is  a  mutual  operation, 
with  mutual  obligations.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  most  practical,  complete, 
universal  \.^\^'^\vo\i^  system  that 
human  work  can  accomplish  involves 
like  mutual  obligations. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  associated  Bell  companies  to 
let  the  public  know  and  appreciate 
what  they  are  doing  and  how  this 
universality  of  service  may  best  be 
maintained. 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 


Safe  Securities 

Carefully  selected  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved well  located  farm  land  are  regarded  by 
conservative  people  as  being  the  safest  form 
of  security  for  money.  Our  pa  trons  have  never 
lost  a  dollar  invested  through  this  company. 

5;^  and  6%  net 

Current  list  of  mortgages  and  booklet  A 
explaining  our  service  sent  on  request. 

Established  1883 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  COMPANY 

Grand  Fork*,  N.  D.,  or 
Security  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


One  Advantage 
Worth  Considering 

"DECATJSE  you  cannot  always  accommodate  your 
-^  needs  to  a  fl.\cd  "Interest  day"  you  often  lose 
the  earnings  of  your  money  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  From  the  day  we  receive  the  funds  to  the 
day  you  withdrew  them  you  receive  full  earnings. 

We  Pay  5%  Per  Annum 

Morethan  fifteen  yeareof  uniform 
succesH.  accumulated  Assots  of 
9 1 ,800,0«»0.  and  regular  8u per- 
Ti»ion  by  thu  New  York  Backing 
Department.  asBuresafety  of  pri  n- 
cipal.  Wo  can  probably  refer  you 
to  patronH  in  >our  own  locality. 
Write  ua  for  full  particulars. 
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FREE 
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BUILT  TO  TAKE  AD- 
VANTAGE OF  THE 
NATURAL  LAWS 
WHICH  GOVERN 
HEAT      AND      COLO 


■  O  CARTRIDCES,  ABSORBENTS  ORVALVES 
TO      COLLECT      AND       HOLD      POLLUTION 

PRICES 

Popular  Gnule $1.50 

Spe<'ial  S«>lecti<)n.  Solid  Silver  MountInK,  cust'd  4.00 

Vlnrln  Briar,  Cased, "       "             "          .        .  5.00 
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Special   Discounts  to   Oid  Customers 
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ELKIN  PIPE  CO.  Dept.  II 

29  Wast  42d  St., 
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New  York  City 
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All  the  Sl.in.lar.l  Ma.  Iiu.h.  Sold  or  Renttd  Any- 
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to  Apply  on  Prl*^.  Shipped  with  privilfge  of 
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Ijbf  '%.  ^JK^'X.  That's  how  far  the  aver- 
V        ^^B^Bbi.'  „  ^^\   age    man    pushes    a    pen 

roint    a    mile    a    month, 
t  makes  a  whole   lot  of 
difference   if    you    use    a 
tpeedy     pen     that    never 
hitches   or   stumbles  or 
catches  or  splutters. 
The    man   who 
writes   nothing 
but  his  signa- 
ture needs  a 

pen  that  tries  to  help.  The  best  pen  for  signing 
checks  and  bonds  or  writing  personal  letters  or 
manu.script  is  the  "Cannon  Ball."  ^  on  ought  to 
try  it !    We  will  send  you  samples  for  a  2  cent  stamp 

5/  ^S  a  gross  at  your  Stalio/ier's. 
A.  I.  SM.OMUV  ic  (0  .        ;(i;i  liromUat .         M  W  YORK 
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SATISFACTORY  GIFTS 

'llie  Humidor,  a  useiiil 
.ind  ui)i(|iio  gift  for  the  man 
whn  smokes.  Keeps  cigars 
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H«nl   prepaid  raal  ol  llir    Dluloippl. 

Booklet  illustrates,  dexcrilw.s  ami  K''.es 
fmces  o(  all  styles  of  Ixilh. 


His  favorite  amusement  had  developed  into  a  desire 
to  throw  peaceful  citizens  off  the  dock  into  the  bay. 
The  New  York  Sun  describes  a  few  of  his  many 
adventures' 

With  a  ganK  of  men,  of  which  he  was  the  head 
hewer  and  boss,  he  produced  one  winter  a  large  num- 
ber of  ties.  As  spring  approached  he  suddenly  realized 
that  unlcs..;  the  ties  were  delivered  before  the  snow 
melted  he  would  be  unable  to  get  his  pay  for  another 
year. 

Hastening  to  Winnipeg,  he  employed  a  number  of 
farmers  and  their  teams  to  help  him  swamp  out  the 
ties  from  the  woods.  When  the  day  for  shipping  the 
horses  arrived  it  was  found  that  only  one  car  was 
available,  and  that  had  lx!en  contracted  for  by  a  rival. 
At  least  a  week  would  elapse  before  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  would  send  another  train  to  the 
district  where  his  ties  were  waiting. 

Being  a  man  of  fierce  determination,  he  did  not 
propose  to  be  stopped  by  any  petty  obstacle.  He 
asked  the  station  master  to  bring  up  the  car  to  the 
usual  place  for  loading  horses.  The  station-master 
refused. 

There  was  a  flat  car  loaded  with  baled  hay  next  to 
the  empty  box  car.  Mr.  Mann  had  his  assistants 
throw  down  the  bales  and  pile  them  up  against  the 
platform,  so  that  the  horses  could  be  driven  up 
toward  the  car.     He  then  began  to  load  them. 

While  the  work  was  in  progress  a  man  came  along 
the  platform  leading  a  horse  and  started  down  toward 
the  ground  over  the  baled  hay.  The  future  nation- 
builder  grabbed  the  stranger  and  hurled  him  over 
the  ice  and  snow.     He  then  put  the  horse  in  the  car. 

With  feverish  haste  the  teams  were  embarked.  As 
the  last  horse  was  being  put  in  his  hind  legs  slipt 
down  between  the  platform  and  the  car.  Confident 
of  his  herculean  strength,  Mr.  Mann  stooped  down, 
grasped  the  horse  by  the  hind  quarters  and  with  one 
lift  freed  the  horse  from  his  difficulty  and  pushed  him 
into  the  car. 

As  he  turned  around  and  was  mopping  the  sweat 
from  his  brow  the  man  whom  he  had  hurled  along 
the  platform  came  up  and  pleaded: 

"Please,  mister,  won't  you  let  me  have  my  horse? 
I  belong  to  the  other  gang  and  I  got  on  the  platform 
by  mistake.  You  have  one  of  my  horses  in  there, 
and  the  other  is  with  the  other  gang.  Now  I  am  in 
a  fix  where  I  can't  go  with  either  one  of  you." 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  story  of  his  life  is  that 
of  his  experience  in  Ottawa  when  the  Canadian 
Northern  was  seeking  from  the  railway  committee 
the  concessions  that  have  made  it  possible  to  develop 
the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  last  West.  With 
many  interests  arrayed  against  him,  Mr.  Mann 
pleaded  his  cavi.se  with  such  elTcct  that  he  was  con- 
fident of  a  favorable  vote.  Just  as  the  vote  was  about 
to  be  taken  one  of  his  lieutenants  came  to  him  and 
whispered. 

"The  city  of  Hull  is  on  fire  and  the  tlamcs  are 
sweeping  across  the  river." 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  Mr.  Mann  knew 
that  if  the  committee  was  allowed  to  disperse  without 
voting  all  his  work  might  be  undone.  Acting  with 
the  same  mental  force  as  he  has  so  often  shown 
physically,  he  dragged  his  assistant  to  the  door  of 
the  committee-room.  "Stand  here  with  me  and  we 
won't  let  any  one  get  out  of  the  room  or  into  it  until 
the  vote  is  taken." 

The  lieutenant  says  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Mann 
looked  to  him  at  least  ten  feet  tall.  A  favorable  vote 
was  pa-sse<l  an<l  then  the  coinmiltee  w.as  .illowed  to 
turn  out  an'l  watch  the  fire. 

Now  for  the  broadax  story.  Some  years  ago  Mr. 
.Mann  decided  that  a  concession  for  r.iilroad-building 
in  China  would  be  worth  having.  To  secure  it  he 
tiavcleil  to  the  Orient,  and  .1  few  days  after  his 
arrival,  while  making  friends'  with  people,  he  took 
part  in  a  game  of  poker  at  one  of  the  clubs. 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  game  was  a  young 
l^nglishman  who  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  li<|uor, 
and  as  he  ilid  not  pi^operly  understand  the  game,  he 
made  a  series  of  annoying  mistakes,  .-it  which  a  Russ- 
ian nobleman  who  was  of  the  party  became  very 
angry.  The  Russian  began  to  protest  violently.  The 
Knglishman,  realizing  that  he  had  done  something 
wrong,  apologized,  but  the  Russian  CJintinued  to 
growl. 

Then  Mr.  Mann  became  angry  and  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  get  out  of  the  game  when  he  found 
himself  with  trien  who  could  not  accept  an  apology 


properly  offered.  The  next  day  he  received  a  cartel 
for  a  duel  with  the  Russian  nobleman. 

This  was  decidedly  embarrassing,  and  he  thotight 
the  matter  over  carefully.  Realizing  that,  as  the 
challenged  party,  he  had  the  right  to  choose  the 
weapons,  he  sent  back  word  that  he  would  fight  with 
a  weapon  with  which  he  had  become  familiar  in  his 
youth,  namely,  a  sixteen-pound  broadax. 

When  the  Russian  nobleman  had  it  fully  explained 
to  him  what  would  probably  happen  if  he  met  this 
burly  giant  in  a  contest  with  a  weapon  to  which  the 
old-time  battle-ax  was  a  toy.  he  announced  that  he 
"would  fight  with  any  civilized  weapon  used  from 
Timbuctu  to  St.  Petersburg  but  he  would  be  damn 
if  he  would  commit  the  suicide." 

Aftei-ward  Mr.  Mann  and  the  Russian  nobleman 
became  good  friends. 


THE      REIVIARK.^BLE      C.4.REER      OF      JOH.N 
BURN'S 

To  many  the  most  interesting  figure  in  British 
public  life  to-day  is  the  picturesque  labor  leader, 
John  Bums.  M.  P.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  he 
represented  to  the  public  mind  all  that  was  incen- 
diary and  revolutionary.  To-day  men  look  ujxjn  him 
as  holding  a  firm  rein  upon  the  runaway  coach  of 
labor.  He  is  the  first  labor  leader  to  reach  the 
cabinet  rank  in  England.  He  began  life  as  a  machinist 
at  seventy-five  cents  a  week,  educated  himself,  and 
has  grown  up  through  radicalism  to  be  the  idol  of 
conservative  and  sober  social  thinkers.  Sydney 
Brooks  writes  of  the  stormy  career  of  this  remarkable 
man  in  Harper's  Weekly.     He  says  in  part: 

To  look  down  from  one  of  the  galleries  on  John 
Bums  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench  is  to  see  appar- 
ently an  old  man.  The  hair  is  almost  snow-white; 
the  forehead  pale,  spreading,  and  deeply  lined;  his 
movements  as  he  adjusts  his  eyeglasses  and  reads 
over  his  official  papers  are  leisurely  and  might  even 
seem  fatigued.  But  wait  a  moment.  Wait  till  he  lifts 
his  face  and  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  great,  brown, 
clear,  burning  eyes.  Or  wait  till  he  rises  to  address 
the  House,  electrical  alertness  speaking  from  every 
gesture,  from  the  very  poise  of  the  body,  power  and 
passion  in  his  voice,  his  whole  bearing  eager,  defiant, 
welcoming  the  combat.  Or  see  him  again  on  the 
Terrace  outside — a  thick,  square  man.  in  a  blue  reefer 
suit,  his  head  thrown  massively  back,  tramping  up 
and  down  with  free  and  swinging  stride.  You  would 
not  then  think  him  old.  Still  less  would  you  think 
so  if  you  walked  with  him  through  the  streets  or 
parks,  among  his  own  people,  giving  and  exchanging 
salutations,  patting  a  youngster  on  the  head,  helping 
to  fish  out  a  ball  that  has  fallen  into  the  Serpentine, 
showing  a  boy  how  to  handle  a  cricket  bat,  skipping 
over  the  ropes  with  the  girls,  congratulating  the 
mothers,  jesting  with  the  policemen,  the  very  picture 
of  zest,  health,  and  jollity.  The  workmen  know  him 
and  love  him.  They  recognize  in  him  the  biggest  man 
that  their  class  in  England  has  yet  produced.  And 
John  Bums  knows  them  and  loves  them  in  return, 
and  tises  both  his  knowledge  and  his  atTection  to  re- 
buke, chastise  them,  and  make  them  elevate  them- 
selves. Hiinself  a  non  smoker  and  a  total  abstainer 
he  never  shirks  from  rubbing  in  his  conviction  that 
there  is  little  the  government  can  <io  for  the  working- 
man  compared  with  what  the  workingman  can  do 
for  himself  No  man  has  spoken  out  more  strongly 
agaii.st  drink  and  betting.  No  man  has  insisted  more 
trenchantly  that  social  and  industrial  reform  must 
begin  with  the  individual. 

It  is  here  where  he  parts  compatiy  with  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  and  his  followers.  They  arc  Scx-ialists.  look 
to  the  state  for  everything,  proclaim  it  a.s  a  natural 
right  of  every  man  to  have  reinunerative  work  found 
for  hiin.  and  are  swiftly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rousing 
the  laboring  classes  to  a  very  ugly  mood.  John  Bums 
hates  nothing  so  much  as  the  thought  of  the  linglish 
workingman  becoming  a  prey  to  that  cringing,  shirk- 
ing pauperization  which  Keir  Hardie  holds  out  as  the 
highest  social  ideal.  John  Bvirns  wishes  to  see  the 
workingman  brave,  upright,  and,  alxjve  all.  inde- 
Ijcndent.  From  the  very  first  he  has  had  the  pro- 
foundest  contempt  for  the  charity-mongers,  vicarious 
philanthropists  whose  policy  of  sjioon-fceding  the  un- 
employed ends,  as  he  says,  "in  the  demoralization  of 
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the  lienors  anii  the  degradation  of  the  recipient." 
The  conflict  between  himself  and  Keir  Hardii^  is  bitter 
and  fundamental,  and  which  of  the  two  really  repre- 
sents the  English  workinKmaii  of  to-ilay  I  shoiihi 
find  it  hard  to  detennine.  Some  one  has  epitomized 
the  nature  of  that  conflict  with  a  skill  beyonti  my 
reach.  On  the  one  side  is  John  Bums,  "a  working- 
class  mind,  with  amazing  grip  and  power,  that  has 
awakened  to  the  case  for  modem  society."  On  the 
other  side  is  "the  new  wave  of  crvisadirs,  atlanio  with 
the  case  against  it."  And  the.se  crusaders  "stonn 
across  the  weak  and  flimsy  defenses  ot  a  self  doubting 
middle  class  they  capture  the  sentimentalists  and 
philanthropists — they  even  recmit  from  ignorant, 
easy-going  landlords  and  aristocrats — and  then  they 
!\nd  themselves,  just  in  the  gate  of  the  innermost 
citadel,  faced  by  a  man  of  their  own  build  and  class! 
A  Berserker  man,  fed  with  their  own  giant  food,  | 
fighting  with  their  own  weapons,  knowing  their  own 
strategy,  conscious  of  their  own  weaknesses!  A 
situation  appalling,  dramatic,  terribly  perilous." 


>IK.    <  HI  K<  HII.I. 


lilHIM)     TAMI" 


The  mystery  and  danger  and  romance  of  African 
hunting  is  being  vividly  described  by  Winston 
Churchill,  M.P.,  in  the  Strand  Magazine.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  been  telling  of  his  experiences  with 
big  game,  serially,  and  in  the  current  number  of  the 
magazine  he  portrays  his  experiences  along  the  Nile. 
Here  he  found  hippopotami  and  elephants  in  great 
abundance.     We  read' 

We  were  soon  among  the  hippopotami.  Every  two 
or  three  hundred  yards,  and  at  every  bend  of  the  river, 
we  came  upon  a  herd  of  from  five  to  twenty.  To  us 
in  a  steam  launch  they  threatened  no  resistance  or 
danger.  But  their  inveterate  hostility  to  canoes  leads 
to  repeated  loss  of  life  among  the  native  fishermen, 
whose  frail  craft  are  crumpled  like  eggshells  in  the 
snap  of  enormous  jaws.  Indeed,  all  the  way  from 
here  to  Nimule  they  are  declared  to  be  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  the  Nile.  Fancy  mistaking  a  hippo- 
potamus—  almost  the  largest  surviving  mammal  in 
the  worlil — for  a  water-lily!  Yet  nothing  is  more 
easy.  The  whole  river  is  dotted  with  floating  lilies 
detached  from  any  root  and  drifting  along  content- 
edly with  the  current.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  hippo 
to  loll  in  the  water,  .show  ing  only  his  eyes  and  the  tips 
of  his  ears,  and  perhaps  now  and  again  a  glimpse 
of  his  nose,  and  thus  concealed  his  silhouette  is,  at 
three  hundred  yards,  almost  indistinguishable  from 
the  floating  vegetation.  I  thovight  they  also  looked 
like  giant  cats  peeping.  So  soon,  however,  as  they 
saw  us  coming  round  a  comer  and  heard  the  throbbing 
of  the  propeller,  they  would  raise  their  whole -heads 
out  of  the  water  to  have  a  look,  and  then  immediately 
dive  to  the  bottom  in  disgust.  Our  practice  was  then 
to  shut  off  steam  and  drift  silently  down  upon  them. 
In  this  way  one  arrives  in  the  middle  of  the  herd, 
and  when  curiosity  or  want  of  air  compels  them  to 
come  up  again  there  is  a  chance  of  a  shot.  One  great 
fellow  came  up  to  breathe  within  five  yards  of  the 
boat,  and  the  look  of  astonishment,  of  alarm,  of  in- 
dignation, in  his  large,  expressive  eyes — as  with  one 
vast  snort  he  plunged  below — -was  comical  to  see. 
These  creatures  are  not  easy  to  kill.  They  bob  up 
in  the  most  unexpected  quarters,  and  are  down  again 
in  a  second.  One  does  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of 
merely  wounding  them,  and  the  target  presented 
is  small  and  vanishing.  I  shot  one  who  sunk  with  a 
harsh  sort  of  scream  and  thud  of  strikint;  bullet.  We 
v.-aited  about  a  long  time  for  him  to  float  ujj  to  the 
surface,  but  in  vain,  for  he  must  have  been  carrie<l 
into  or  under  a  bed  of  reeds  and  could  not  be  retrieved. 

Somewhere  between  Lake  Albert  and  Nimule  there 
is  a  place  known  only  to  the  native  guides  and 
hunters,  which  is  a  kind  of  big-game  village.  Here 
the  big  fellows  fairly  swarmed.  Mr.  Churchill  con- 
tinues thus: 

A  dozen  splendid  water-buck  were  seen  browsing 
on  the  crest  of  a  little  ridge  within  easy  shot,  and 
would  have  formed  the  quarry  of  any  day  but  this; 
but  our  ambition  soared  above  them,  and  we  would 
not  risk  disturbing  the  jungle  for  all  their  beautiful 
aoms.    Then,  we  came  slap  up  against  the  rhinoceros. 


GOOD  NEWS  for  SMOKERS 
of  IMPORTED  CIGARS 

/^*^HE  cigars  from  our  factories  now  being 
illy  shipped  to  the  United  States  will  give  you 
^*^  a  new  satisfaction  in  smoking — 
C  BECAUSE  the  latest  growth  of  tobacco  in  the 
Vuelta  Abajo  is  in  all  respects  better  than  the 
previous  one  and  the  crop  from  our  own  lands  in 
that  section  is  superior  to  any  ive  have  evei"  before 
(gathered.  This  company  owns  or  controls  the  best 
"Vegas"  (plantations)  in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district, 
cultivating  there  an  aggregate  of  10,000  acres  of 
the  finest  tobacco  lands  in  the  world. 
C  The  new  tobacco  from  these  farms  is  now 
being  used  in  all  our  cigars  and  no  smoker,  on 
comparison  with  other  Cuban  tobaccos  within 
memory,  will  fail  to  notice  its  exceptional  charac- 
ter. The  texture  is  fine,  the  burn  perfect,  the 
aroma  rich  and  the  flavor  delightful.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  can  guarantee  more  pleasing  results 
from  each  individual  blend  used  in  the  following 
factories  than  at  any  time  during  recent  years: 


Manuel  Garcia 

Alonso 
Bock  y  Ca, 
Vencedora 
Flor  de  Ynclan 
Rosa  de  Santiago 


Cabanas  Carolina 

Corona  Henry  Clay 

V' illar  y  Villar  Comercial 

Meridiana(PedroMurias)  Africana 

Intimidad  Espanola 

Santa  Damiana  Antiguedad 

Now  IS  a  good  time  to  secure  adequate  supplies 
from  any  of  these  factories 

HENRY   CLAY  AND    BOCK   &    CO.,    Ltd. 

ZULUETA   10.   HAVANA,  CUBA 

N.  B  —An  interesting  catalog  of  standard  Havana  factories  de- 
tailing the  chief  characlcrtstics  of  their  cigars  mailed  on  request 


Special  for   Christmas 


>Vrit<-  l.idar  for  fi  II  (i 
Hoi.  coiiufiilnK  -l:.  |. 
(^raodiun  tu  Itip  IIhIi>. 

BLANKE-WENNEKER    CANDY  CO.. 

rirax'    iiiriilioii    IhU    I 


of  our    Vm-li-   (  harlic>   Christmas 
iioufrh  fur  the   >tholi'   t'ainlly  from 


St.   Louis,   Mo. 


HN  ENJOYBBLE  SIBBKE 
for  tlie  BBLIBBYS 

and  all  other  clays  is  Spilman  Mix- 
ture Smoking  Tobacco.  For  25  years 
the  best  blend  of  tlic  svorld's  finest 
tobaccos.  Absolutely  pure,  natural 
flavor  — nothing  so  fine. 


TOBACCO 
FLAVOR-;; 


PIPE 

ODOR 


^m^i 


viaPj 


y  SMOKING  -^  #     TOBACCO 
^Villioiit  :t  bite  or  :i  rt'grct. 

Sn«^ijll    nff«»»-        If'l'-'l-'-  "ill  n'.t  «„pi,ly  vo.,.  .end 
OpeCiai    yjWer.      hisrmm^  ;,n.l,l„lh,r  h.ll  (at  our  ri.k) 
and  r.:ceive  prepaid  ".'«•.  ,  an  and  50r.   kid.   ruW.er  lined,  tobacco 
pouch,     ilrmeu  back  if  nut  satisfierl. 
9}i  oz.  T.'ic;   ^  lb.  91  .«S;  i  ll>.  $3. SO  prepaid. 

B.  HOFKJIIN  COMPA.ST,  JIfr..,  184    Madison    Street,   thieago 


TURCO=AMERICAN   GLASS  PIPE 

The  best  gift  for  the'tna?t  who  smokes. 

The  sweetest,  ci.ole.st.  drie.-.t  and   mo.st    even   smoke, 
as  mdd  at  the  end  as  the  beginning      It  has  two  bowls; 
inner    one    of    fine    meersrhaum    holds  the    tttbacco — 
)uter  rine  ot'  specially  annealed  tooKh  jdass.  where  the 
moisture  and   nicotine  collect  and  are  held.  Only  cool, 
'  olean  smoke  that  does  not  bite  the    finxiie    renihes  the 
'mouth.    Glass    IS   ncn-ab.sorbent;    that's    why  the   PIPE 
is  easdy  cleansed,  never  flels  strong  antl  leaves  no  offen- 
1  odor.  Smoke  it  a  week.      If  not  satisfied  Tour  inon-y 
be  refunded.  Straight  or  Curved  Stem  Pipe  In  hand- 
I  some    leather    TASK  —  .f'i.OO.       Wtthont  CASE  —  $1.50. 
J  Send    for    FIIEE    BOOK  (.KT     "History    of   Smoking." 
ITURCO-AHEKICAK  PIPE  CO.,SS0  SqqUi  AT«JRo«h6«tM,!i.S.  J 
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CardSi 


per 
p.'Kk.  v^  picture  viii 
dciinty  colors  and  gold 


Bi^jcli 


Cards. 


40  regfulation  backs. 
Most  durable  25c.  card  j 
made.  More  sold  than! 
all  others  combined. 


'\tw  SflO-page  book,  "Canl  Games   and   ]low   to   I'l:iy 
rii'in,"  latest  rules.    Sent  prepaid  {or  6  flap  ends  froin| 

.Tie  tuck  boxi'S  or  Ifir.  in  stamps. 
The  U.  S.  riayiug  Card  Co,  UtrpL  39  Cincinnati,  U.S.A.  I 


"A  DESK-BOOK  OF  ERRORS 
IN  ENGLISH." 

"The  best  language  is  th.it  which  most  accurately 
conveys  our  me.ining."  — Confucius.  The  use  o( 
the  proper  worcLs  is  a  sign  of  culture  and  refinement. 
To  facilitate  their  use,  get  the  above  book  by  Frank 
H.  Vixeielly.    Price,  75c.;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


A  Junior 
Congregation 

By  Dr.  JAMES  M.  FARRAR 

Paitor  o/the  Firtt  Reformed  Church,  Brooklyn 

An   j,.l,lr....   -I....  inllv   :.p|.r...,,ri.-,t..    I.,    tl ii-.n"  <.f  Ihr  v.-.ir  mi.l 

auiiptrd  tc.  c  hMr-Ti  ap|»-.ir-  l.ir  i-vc-ry  .'-i.inlny  <il  lh<-  .vtiir. 

"  I  do  not  know  of  a  minister  who  could  have  pre- 
pared so  good  a  book  of  children's  sermons  as  that 
which  Dr.  Karrar  has  made  It  will  strike  the  key- 
note for  many  other  preachers  who  are  trying  to  reach 
the  littlepeople  and  to  reach  them  in  the  right  wav." 

David  James  Barrell,  U.U.,  IX.1>.,  New 
)  ork  City. 

"  1  give  this  book  my  heartiest  commendation,  be- 
cause il  treats  of  one  of  the  most  e.ssential  pha.ses  of 
church  work  today,  and  a  phase  which,  I  fear,  is  being 
sadly  neglected.  This  fact  empha.sires  the  value  and 
timeliness  ol  the  l)Ook.  ...  As  to  its  method  of  treat- 
ment I  find  that  il  is  what  I  expected  from  Dr  Farrar, 
who  is  not  only  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  the 
junior  congregation  ide.i  but  proves  himself  a  master  in 
selling  forth  Tioth  the  fascination  and  tar  reaching  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  work."— Fredk.  ti.  Shannon, 
I».U.,  Brooklyn,  X.  }'. 

"  fir  Farrar  holds  that  the  proper  place  for  children 
is  in  the  church  scrvi<  e  .  .  .  The  addresses  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  lo  fit  seasons  and  oci  upalions,  one  sermon 
apiicaring  for  each  .Sunday,  in  the  year  With  such  a 
volume  as  this,  there  is  no  need  for  i)ri..ichers  to  com- 
plain at  the  dearth  of  suilahle  m.ilerial  and  no  cause  to 
a;iolog'7.c  for  not  kn'iwiuK  liow  to  manage  the  young." 
IMjtoii  I  O.I   lltTalii. 

"  The  fact  that  the  filan  of  having  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  his  congrecati  m,  during  the  i)ast  25  years, 
organized  into  a  kind  of  '  Jimior  Church, 'and  for  the 
most  p.irl  h.ivi  ig  them  seated  at  the  ."^iind.iy  morning 
service  in  the  front  part  of  the  church  and  of  delivering 
a  shfirt  sermon  especially  addressed  and  adapted  to 
thjin— the  lacl  llial  this  plan  has  worked  .so  well  and 
for  so  lon({  a  time  gives  interest  lo  ilxsc  addresses  as 
specimens  of  their  kind.  For  one  thing  their  manner  is 
direct,  wholesome,  and  manly,  and  notalily  free  from 
any  patronizing  affectation."— 4'liicaK<>  Tribune. 
12  mo.  Cloth.     $1.20,  net;  by  mall.  $1.28 

FUNK  &WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 

44-60  East  23d  St.,  Haw  York 


How  many  I  am  not  certain — four,  at  least.  We  had 
actually  walked  past  them  as  they  stood  sheltering 
under  the  trees.  Xow,  here  they  were,  sixty  yards 
away  to  the  left  rear — dark,  dim,  sinister  bodies, 
just  visible  through  the  waving  grass. 

When  you  fire  a  heavy  rifle  in  cold  blood  it  makes 
your  teeth  chatter  and  your  head  ache.  At  such  a 
moment  as  this  one  is  almost  unconscious  alike  of 
report  and  recoil.  It  might  be  a  shot-gun.  The  near- 
est rhino  was  broadside  on.  I  hit  him  hard  with 
both  barrels,  and  down  he  went,  to  rise  again  in 
hideous  struggles — head,  cars,  horn  flourishcil  agon- 
izingly above  the  gra.ss.  as  if  ho  strove  to  advance, 
while  I  loaded  and  fired  twice  more.  That  was  all 
I  saw.  Two  other  rhinos  escaped  over  the  hill,  and  a 
fourth,  running  the  other  way,  charged  the  native 
sailors  who  were  carrying  our  obsei-v-ation-tower. 
who  were  very  glad  to  drop  it  and  scatter  in  all 
directions. 

To  shoot  a  good  specimen  of  the  white  rhinoceros 
is  an  event  sufficiently  imjx)i1.ant  in  the  life  of  a 
sportsman  to  make  the  day  on  which  it  happens 
bright  and  memorable  in  his  calendar.  Hut  more 
excitement  was  in  store  for  us  before  the  night. 
Al)out  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  our  victim  lay  we 
stopt  to  rest  and  rejoice,  and.  not  least,  refresh. 
The  tower  of  observation — which  had  been  dragged 
so  painfully  along  all  day — was  set  up,  and.  climbing 
It,  I  saw  at  once  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp  no  fewer 
than  four  more  full-grown  rhinoceros,  scarcely  four 
hundred  yards  away.  .\  tall  ant-hill,  three  hundred 
yards,  gave  us  cover  to  stalk  them,  and  the  wind 
was  exactly  right.  Hut  the  reader  has  dallied  long 
enough  in  this  hunter's  paradise.  It  is  enough  to  say 
thnt  we  killel  two  more  of  these  monsters,  while 
one  escaped  into  the  swamp,  and  the  fourth  charged 
wildly  down  up)on  us  and  galloped  through  our  party 
without  apparently  lieing  touched  himself  or  injur- 
ing us.  Then,  marking  the  places  where  the  carcasses 
lay,  we  returned  homeward  through  the  swamp,  too 
triumphant  and  too  tired  to  worry  about  the  couple 
of  enraged  fugitives  who  lurked  in  its  recesses.  It 
was  very  late  when  we  reached  home,  and  our  friends 
had  already  hewn  the  tusks  out  of  a  good  elephant 
which  Colonel  Wilson  had  shot,  and  were  roasting  a 
buck  which  had  conveniently  replenished  our  larder. 
Such  was  our  clay  at  Hippo  Camp,  to  which  the  ardent 
sportsman  is  recommended  to  repair  when  he  can 
get  some  one  to  show  him  the  way. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  KXtil.AND'S  HOBBY 

(JrEKN  Alexandra's  premier  hobby  is  photography. 
In  her  busy  life  she  has  yet  found  time  to  become  one 
()f  the  most  enthusiastic  and  competent  photographers 
in  all  Kngland.  She  is  said  to  have  albums  contain- 
ing over  JO, 000  photographs,  all  taken  by  her  own 
hands.    A  writer  in  Tit-Bits  tells  the  story  thus: 

I'or  a  period  of  sixteen  years  now  the  Queen  has 
been  a  devotee  of  the  camera.  She  possesses  five 
cameras.  It  was,  of  course,  as  Princess  of  Wales 
that  her  .Majcstj'  made  her  first  snapshot. 

-Mtho  to-day  the  O^cen  docs  really  very  little 
developing,  she  has  so  thoroughly  mastered  its 
technicalities  that  she  is  fully  competent  to  enter 
the  dark  room  which  was  specially  built  on  the  new 
royal  yacht,  the  \  iitoria  am!  Albert,  at  her  instiga- 
tion. an<l  print  olT  her  films.  Wherever  the  Queen 
goes — be  it  a  cruise  in  the  royal  yacht  to  her  home 
in  Denmark  or  a  riilc  across  country  in  the  High- 
lands she  is  never  without  a  camera.  That  she  uses 
il  well  is  evident  when  it  is  stated  that  during  one 
of  lu-r  .Mediterranean  cruises  she  secured  1,400  photo- 
griiphs  in  six  weeks. 

In  her  way  of  going  to  work  she  is  most  methodical. 
Her  i)holographs  I'.ll  many  .llbums,  and  under  each 
I)holoKraph  her  M.-ijesty  has  written  a  ilcscription  of 
I  he  picture  and  the  date  when  taken.  They  include 
ri  great  variety  of  subjects,  from  the  King's  Ftud 
horses  taken  in  the  old  days  at  the  annual  sale  at 
\Vf)lfcrton  lo  portraits  of  her  grandchildren  on  the 
lawn  at  Sandringham  and  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  iiludographs  of  her  grandchildren  fill  three  al- 
bums alone  and  now  amount  to  several  tho\is.in<l. 
They  ilepict  them  at  their  games  romping  with  each 
other,  and  one  that  made  the  King  roar  wiih  laughter 
when  he  saw  it  has  caught  two  of  the  younger  sons 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  each  endeavoring  to  exert  his 
right  to  a  certain  toy  by  the  free  use  of  his  fists. 


One  is  not  surprized  to  hear  that  his  Majesty  has 
frequently  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ever  alert  camera  of 
the  Queen.  What  she  ■  regards  as  one  of  her  best 
photographs  of  the  King  is  that  which  depicts  him 
talking  to  Ixjrd  Suffield  in  the  grounds  of  Marl- 
borough House.  Then  she  has  photographs  of  his 
Majesty  running  and  in  all  sorts  of  unconventional 
positions.  These  very  much  amused  the  Kaiser  when 
he  was  last  in  this  country,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
beggetl  the  Queen  for  one  of  these  humorous  sets,  as 
she  terms  them. 

Then  the  Queen  has  put  her  hobby  to  a  novel  use. 
She  has  had  certain  photographs  reproduced  on  china. 
This  service  is  kept  at  Windsor,  and  only  used  by  the 
Queen  when  entertaining  her  most  intimate  frien<ls. 
Each  cup  contains  a  photographic  reproduction,  and 
they  are  all  of  the  humorous  t>T3e.  One  shows  his 
Majesty  running  across  the  lawn  to  greet  a  friend. 
They  say  at  Windsor  that  should  his  Majesty  drop 
in  to  tea  when  this  service  is  being  used  he  never 
gets  this  cup,  because  he  might  accidentally  drop  it. 


THE    HIM.IN    SIWE    OF    PRESIDENT    F.MOT 

Thk  true  personality  of  President  Charles  William 
Eliot  of  Harvard  is  known  to  but  few  of  his  intimate 
friends.  To  most  of  his  lifelong  associates  on  his 
faculty  he  is  said  to  be  as  much  of  a  riddle  as  he  is 
to  the  average  undergraduate.  The  inherent  gentle- 
ness and  kindliness  of  his  nature  are  observed  Ix^hind 
the  popular  picture  of  the  fearless  and  untiring 
executive  and  citizen.  Richard  W,  Child  writes  of 
this  human  side  of  President  Eliot  in  Collier's  Weekly, 
He  says  in  part: 

Xo  one  knows  Eliot.  Many  know  him  well,  but 
they  do  not  know  him  all.  Some  have  seen  hi?  char- 
acter grow  and  ripen.  They  have  been  side  by  side 
with  him.  They  have  seen  the  little  change  after 
change  in  the  lines  of  his  face,  which  show  in  the 
comparison  of  his  photographs  of  years  ago  and  of 
now.  They  know  better  than  the  younger  men  how 
truly  a  drama  is  represented  in  these  pictures.  Better 
than  others  they  see  the  significance  of  a  high-raised 
head  that  has  lifted  higher  and  higher  with  age; 
a  mouth  that  was  firm  in  youth — the  mouth  of  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — that  the  years  have 
made  more  firm.  But  there  is  something  within  that 
they  did  not  know  when  Eliot  was  a  boy  in  college. 
They  do  not  know  it  now.  That  inner  character  is 
as  far  from  them,  as  undefinable,  as  mysterious  as  the 
personality  of  Zoroaster.  His  class  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege—  the  class  of  1853— wrote  to  him  on  his  seven- 
tieth birth<lay,  saying:  "When  we  die,  the  first 
mention  in  our  obituary  notices  is  that  we  wei"e  class- 
mates of  President  Eliot,  and  sometimes  not  much 
else  is  added."  Well,  they  recognize  his  size,  but 
even  they  know  him  not. 

They  remember  him  in  college  a^.  an  austere  boy, 
ever  imi)ressing  their  instincts  as  being  far  away 
from  them,  ever  impressing  their  mentalities  as  being 
very  near  and  loving  and  human.  One  of  his  fellows, 
writing  of  those  days,  says  that  Eliot  was  shy  and 
retiring.  A  poor  choice  of  words.  He  was  not  shy 
and  retiring  unless  the  East  Indian  who  sits  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  thinks  may  be  called 
shy  and  retiring.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  spoke  of 
this  kind  of  man  as  a  Brahmin.  Hut  Eliot  was  not 
an  Oriental  then;  he  is  not  now.  Then  he  studied 
.and  exercised  hard,  now,  at  seventy-five,  he  loves  to 
nan  to  a  fire,  like  a  boy,  and,  with  Mrs.  Eliot,  rides 
a  bicycle  every  early  morning  of  the  pleasant  year. 
He  is  not  a  Brahmin.  He  cares  too  much  for  life. 
Anil  tho  he  refused  the  olTer  of  menil>ership  to 
several  clubs  when  he  w.is  a  student,  and  altho 
he  w;is  undoul  tedly  a  "grind."  he  was  not  then  and 
is  not  now  a  man  of  great  imjKirtance  to  himself. 
In  a  faculty  meeting  not  long  ago  a  professor  spoke 
to  him  a  spontaneous  won!  of  praise — a  statement  of 
how  .secure  was  his  name  in  the  history  of  education. 
The  president  smiled.  It  w.is  not  until  the  meeting 
was  breaking  up  that  he  said  suddenly:  "Who  was 
picsielent  of  the  I'nivcrsity  a  hundred  years  ago?" 
No  one  knew.  And  Eliot  smiled  again  —  that  gentle 
smile  of  his,  that  curious  little  smile  that  one  feels 
must  mean  a  mind  within  that  can  lift  itself  out  of 
the  plane  of  other  minds  about.  So  many  men  try 
to  imitate  that  kind  of  smile.  Little  men  have  said 
that  Eliot  is  smug,  but  larger  men  are  not  so  sure. 
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He  was  the  same  years  a<?o  as  he  is  now — inside. 
The  passage  of  a  half-century  has  shaped  his  character 
around  him.  but  somewhere  beneath  there  is  that  un- 
changing, hidden  personahty.  shroudeil  in  its  heavy 
mantle.  To  the  stranger  he  often  directs  interroga- 
tions like  the  interrogations  of  the  highest  tx-pe  oi 
Chinese  mandarin:  "Where  were  you  bom?  "  "Had 
your  parents  money?"  Perhaps  that  will  be  all.  It 
is  like  the  doctor's  questions:  "Did  you  first  notice 
a  headache?"  "Let  me  look  into  your  throat." 
Mr.  Rliot  sinks  back  into  his  chair  with  a  comfort- 
able sigh  and  nods  to  you  to  say  what  you  will.  He 
has  placed  you.  He  has  lifted  your  mantle.  lie 
draws  his  own  about  him — no  man's  eyes  have  seen 
beyond  it.  and  it  makes  you  feel  his  power.  To  those 
who  have  called  him  rude  or  cold,  there  is  left  only 
the  feeling  that  now  they  sit  before  a  man  who  is 
really  good  and  great. 

From  bojhood  up  it  has  never  been  necessary  for 
him  to  wear  the  studied  postures  or  insignia  of  dig- 
nity. He  shocked  the  Porto  Ricans  who  came  to 
the  summer  school  by  walking  through  Harvard 
Square  carrying  a  huge  watermelon  that  was  all  the 
more  conspicuously  and  brilliantly  green  because 
the  president  of  Harvard  carried  it. 

He  is  human.  Sometimes  men  graduate  from 
college  unwilling  to  iKdieve  it.  They  have  passed  him 
time  after  time  without  his  recognition.  They  do  not 
know  that  he  is  short-sighted :  they  would  not  believe 
that  he  has  the  most  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
the  annual  body  of  youth  for  whom  he  broadly  ad- 
ministers. In  some  cases  they  would  be  astonished 
to  find  out  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  their 
single  personalities  and  aims.  He  walks  by — a  figure 
— the  president — inspiring  a  distant  affection  and 
awe.  But  he  was  the  man  who  chanced  along  when 
a  sophomore  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  high  place 
in  the  yard,  and  who.  when  the  boy  died  a  few  hours 
later,  v.'ould  not  telegraph  or  telephone,  but  at  nearly 
seventy  was  driven  many  miles  through  a  wet  night 
to  the  little  country  home  so  that  he  might  talk  to 
the  boy's  father.  And  years  ago  when  the  smallpox 
got  into  the  college  and  word  was  passed  around  the 
classroom  that  so  and  so  was  down  with  the  disease, 
some  one  asked  where  he  had  been  taken.  "To  Eliot's 
home,"  they  said. 

Once,  too,  there  was  a  lonely  freshman  from  the 
West  who  had  come  to  a  baseball  song  reheaisal  in 
the  yard.  He  timidly  drew  near  to  the  torchlights 
and  the  circle  of  the  crowd  and  leaned  against  a  tree 
in  the  dark  shadows  until,  suddenly  warmed  by  the 
contagion  of  the  cheers,  he  turned  to  the  figure  half- 
hidden  in  the  gloom  and  said' 

"This  is  great,  eh?"  "I  enjoy  it,"  said  the  other. 
It  was  the  president. 

One  also  remembers  that  a  distinguished  visitor  at 
Mr.  Eliot's  summer  home  not  many  years  ago  was 
astounded  early  one  morning  by  a  repetition  of 
thumps  and  bumps  that  shook  the  house.  "You've 
done  it,  Sam,"  came  the  president's  voice,  and  the 
visitor  found  that  Mr.  Eliot,  a  youth  of  sixty-odd 
■summers,  had  been  wrestling  with  his  son  on  a  landing 
and  had  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  stairs  to  the 
bottom.  It  was  enough  to  give  color  to  the  sugges- 
tion by  some  one  that  M.'.  Gompers,  who  had  called 
Mr.  Eliot  an  effeminate  theorizer,  should  meet  the 
president  of  Harvard,  "give  or  take  five  pounds,  at 
the  ringside." 


MISCELLANEOUS 

.\N    .\LPH.4.BET    BY    ROYAL,    CO.MMAND 

A  VERY  interesting  form  of  written  speech,  de- 
vised by  natives  in  an  African  kingdom,  by  royal 
decree,  without  apparent  imitation  of  any  existing 
system,  is  described  in  La  Xature  (Paris,  October 
31)  by  Joseph  Delsaux.  He  remarks  first  of  all  that 
among  human  inventions,  that  of  writing  is  one  of 
those  whose  origin  still  remains  most  mysterious. 
The  problem,  long  discust  from  all  points  of  view — 
psychologic,  historic,  geographic,  etc. — and  endowed 
with  new  interest  by  the  progress  of  Mediterranean 
archeology  and  ethnography,  still  remains  unsolved. 
A  recent  discover>',  which  is  really  sensational,  modi- 
fies this  state  of  the  question,  and  altho  it  authorizes 
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DESK  TYPE 


Will  Unite  Your  Organization 

A  Western  Electric  Intercommunicating  Telephone  System  will  bind  the 
departments  of  your  organization  into  a  united  compact,  whole.  This 
system  gives  connection  from  any  department  to  any  other  department 
by  the  simple  pressing  of  a  button.  Such  case  of  communication  prevents 
neglect,  avoids  mistakes  and  miscarried  or  delayed  instructions,  and  in 
other  ways  saves  time  and  money.  Western  Electric  Telephone  Apparatus 
gives  the  highest  efficiency  and  reliability  with  the  lowest  maintenance  cost. 

Write  for  our  Booklet  5014  on  Intercommunicating  Telephone 
Systems  for  Business  or  Residence  Use 


WESH^M  ELEGTtl 


261  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 


463  West  St.,  New  York 


SHOP  EARLY 


Buy  your  Chri-;tmas  presents  early — early  in  the  day  and  early  in   December.     That  will  be 
your  biggest  gift  of  the  holidays  to  the  workers  behind  thecoiinters  and  on  the  delivery  wagons. 


resc^fu. 


For  Wbooping  Cough,  Croup.  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Crip,  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confidence  can  be  placed  In  a  remedy  which 

for  a  quarter  century  n-as 

earned  unquallfled  praise. 

Restful  nights  are  assured 

at  once. 

Cresolenels  ■  boon  to  Asth- 
matics.   All  Druggisis. 

Send/or  descriptive  booklet 
I  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat 
Tablets  for  tile  irritated  throat, 
at  your  druggist  or  from  ua. 
10c.  in  stamps. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 

180  Pultoo  St.,  New  York 


Savo  Air  Moistener 


M  III    save    your    Furni- 
ture,   I'litiio,    I'Iclures, 

etc.,  from  shrinking  or  the 
finish  cracking,  by  keeping 
the  air  moist,  where  steam 
or  hot  WHter  heat  is  used. 
It  will  also  prevent  Colds, 
Grippe  and  Pneumonia. 
YOUR  PHYSICIAN 
OUR     REFERENCE 

■Im  %.'>  nn   Thp  Shvo  hangs  on  back  of  any 
ice  »<:.uu  r_.„,i_.,j^r    „„t  „f   gight.     Costs 

nothing  for  maintenance,  lasts  ten  years. 
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Days' 


FREE  Trial  d',^,'^''' 


tury.  return  anJ  ymr  rnoiiey  refunded,      Ord 

SAVO  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
So.  Park  Avenue  •  Chicago,  III 

Dealery—Our  offer  will  inttrat  uou. 
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Peter  Moller*s 
Cod  Liver  OU 


•hould  be  purchased 
for  the  followlnit 
i  o  o  d    reasooat 


It  Is  a  pure  oil,  so  pore  that  it  Is  posi- 
tlvely  free  from  disagreeable  taste  and 
odor.  Children  take  It  without  persua- 
sion. It  dl|(ests  readily,  does  not  clln^ 
to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter  MoUer  at  his 
own  factory  at  the  Norway  fisheries — no  adulter- 
ation possible. 


Schleffelln     &     Co..    New  York.  Sole  Amenta 


Fowler's  Florimel  Lotion 

fc(<iH  thn  Bkin  and  cellular  tissucfi,  (jivinK  a  com- 
pl.iinn  4if  <  hil'l-like  |)urit\ ;  biiniwhea  reilut-HS,  rou«h- 
ncMs.  tan  and  8unl>urn.  quickly  heiilH  chapped  hunds, 
f iiic  nnd  lips.  Its  purifyink'  nnd  cmiillieiit  |)roperticH 
make  the  Hkin  ixiiuisitely  Noft,  tniooth,  white,  and  in 
its  natural  healthy  condition.  A  fraL'rant.pnjoyalilo 
toilet  n(H!o«8ity  of  felicitous  combination,  appearance 
and  quality,  eiving  pleasinR  rcHults  and  rare  satisfac- 
tion. Ask  for  it,  and  take  no  snbstitut<'.  There  is 
nothinis  "juHt  as  Koorl."  Artistic  booklet  andgenerous 
■ized  Hsmple  bottlu  free  l>j  mail.    Address 

lFOWLER,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  New  London,  Connj 


Indian  Basket  25c 
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no  final  conclusions  it  at  least  allows  us  to  consider 
our  (lifTiculties  decrea.sed  and  furnishes  some  positive, 
tho  partial,  results.  He  refers  to  a  system  of  negro 
writing,  of  recent  origin  and  original  creation,  re- 
ported lately  by  Mr.  Gohring,  a  missionary.  Mt. 
Dclsaux  continues- 

For  a  long  time  no  type  of  writing  has  been  known 
in  Africa,  belonging,  properly  to  a  negro  people;  the 
Egyptian,  Phenician,  Greek,  Coptic,  Latin,  Hebrew, 
Ethiopian,  Arabic,  and  Berber  alphabets,  all  used 
at  difTerent  epochs  on  African  soil,  have  been  em- 
ployed by  individual  negroes  or  by  negro  peoples, 
without  belonging  to  them,  and  without  having 
been  invented  by  them.  For  sixty  years  past,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  known  that  there  was  at  least  one  I 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  that  in  one  region  the 
negroes  had  taken  tho  important  step  on  the  path  of 
civilization  consisting  in  the  adoption  of  a  system 
for  itisuring  the  permanence  of  ideas.  In  1849,  an 
American  oflker,  Lieut.  F.  E.  Forbes,  reported  the 
existence  of  a  native  alphabetic  system  among  the 
Vai,  a  people  of  Western  Africa,  living  on  the  coast 
lx?tween  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone.  .  .  .  Maurice 
Delafosse  (1899)  has  shown  that  the  alphabet  is  still 
used,  and  serves  for  books,  private  correspondence, 
friendly  or  commercial  diaries  .  .  .  and  the  transla- 
tion of  various  works  from  Arabic. 

There  is  a  native  tradition,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  that  this  alphabet  was  invente<l  by  a  commission 
of  eight  persons,  whose  names  have  been  preserv'ed; 
but  Delafosse  rejects  this.  The  alphabet,  he  thinks, 
dates  back  to  the  close  of  the  .seventeenth  century, 
aiid  it  presents  certain  curious  points  of  sin.-'arity 
with  the  Berber  alphabet,  from  which  it  may  have 
been  jjartly  imitated.  Gcihring's  discovery  is  of  a 
n:uc  h  more  original  system  of  writing — not  properly 
;ill)habetic  at  all,  but  syll.^bic.  It  belongs  to  the  region 
known  as  Banum  in  the  Geiman  Kamerun,  not  f.nr 
from  the  \'al  country.  Of  this  syllabic  system  the 
writer  says: 

It  is  enti.-ely  original;  that  is  to  say,  the  signs 
employed  were  invented  wholesale,  without  imitation 
from  any  existing  type  of  writing.  Besides,  the  <late 
and  circumstances  of  its  invention  are  definitely 
known. 

The  region  of  Banimi  ...  is  now  governed  b\- 
a  young  king,  Njoya,  who  lias  much  initiative.  .  .  . 
In  his  father's  reign  some  Haoussa  merchants  brought 
to  the  kingdom  some  .\r,ibic  books,  which  interested 
Njoya,  then  sixteen  years  old,  very  much.  He  bought 
seven  of  them  at  a  high  price.  It  would  have  seemed 
natural  for  the  young  Xjoya  to  learn  Arabic,  .  .  . 
but  he  refused,  partly  through  pride  and  partly 
through  patriotism.  ...  He  assembled  a  numlx-r  of 
his  soldiers  and  ordered  each  to  invent  a  special  sign 
for  each  monosyllabic  word,  and  for  polysyllabic 
words  as  many  as  the  word  contained  syllables.  He 
comjiared  all  the  signs  thus  obtained  and  simplified 
or  a.lded  to  them  to  his  taste. 

The  writing  being  once  .settle!  uiKin.  the  king 
organized  a  system  of  instruction;  he  bought  slates 
from  mis.sionaries  and  set  to  work  to  te.-ich  his  sub- 
jects jwrsonally.  He  corresponded  with  them,  to 
give  them  practise,  and  by  the  middle  of  1907  he 
had  in  his  capital  more  than  six  hundred  natives  who 
could  read  andjwrite.  Moreover,  the  king  has  begun 
.irchives;  he  enters  reccijits  and  expenses  in  special 
books,  etc. 

.Ml  this,  Mr.  Dclsaux  reminds  us,  is  of  the  gieatcst 
iii1<Test  in  throwing  light  upon  the  general  origin  of 
wiitlcn  speech.  Here  we  have  nn  original  form  of 
■-ueh  speech  starting  up  ami  developing  l>eforc  or.r 
vers  eyes.  In  the  first  fil.ii c.  lio\^  .lid  Njoya's  soMieis 
iiivi-nl     tlieir    signs'       \l.i-:         ■■       '■in    .ii.|..mi-    I.>    be 
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ideograms,  or  symbols,  representing  the  meanings  of 
words  as  well  as  their  sounds.  Pure  ideograms  ante- 
date the  invention  of  writing  and  have  been  used 
throughout  Africa,  especially  in  Dahomey,  where  the 
natives  have  an  ideographic  system  of  hieroglyphics 
in  which  they  have  pictured  their  history  on  the  walls 
of  the  royal  palaces.  These,  however,  in  no  way 
constitute  writing;  they  do  not  represent  wonis.  but 
are  merely  conventionalized  pictures.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  ideograms  used  in  Banum  all  have  phonetic 
values;  they  indicate  sounds.  This  remarkable  case 
of  invention  by  royal  decree  deser\'es  additional 
watching  and  study,  and  doubtless  will  receive  it. — ■ 
Translation  made  for  The  Literarv  Digest. 


THK    I,I\K.S    OF    THK    H.\ND 

Tub  lines  of  the  hand  reveal  not  the  future,  but 
the  past — so  we  are  told  in  an  article  on  "The  Chiro- 
mancy of  the  Orang-utan,"  in  Cosmos  (Paris'). 
The  writer  compares  the  lines  of  this  great  ape  with 
those  of  man  and  shows  the  difference  of  function 
indicated  by  their  character  and  arrangement.  His 
conclusion  is  that  there  can  tx;  no  community  of  de- 
scent between  man  and  ape.     We  read: 

The  orang-utan's  hand  is  much  longer  and  nar- 
rower than  the  human  hand.  This  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  great  elongation  of  the  metacarpal  bones; 
but  the  phalanges  arc  .also  proportionally  longer  than 
in  man.  The  thumb  is  quite  short  and  rudimentary; 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  index  finger. 

It  is  particularly  interesting  to  comjiare  the  lines 
of  the  hand  in  man  and  the  orang-utan.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  of  the  palmists,  who  chose  the  left 
hand  in  order  to  give  their  doings  a  magical  air,  wc 
shall  choose  the  right  hand  .  .  .  becau.se  it  is,  not 
conventionally,  but  by  natural  law,  the  most  active. 

If  we  examine  the  palm  of  man  we  observe  that 
the  lines  that  exist  even  on  the  fingers  are  visibly 
due  to  movem.ents  of  flexion,  since  they  coincide 
with  all  the  joints  that  allow  of  these  movements. 
and  that  they  are  changed  into  deep  furrows  when 
the  hand  is  entirely  closed. 

Two  very  remarkable  lines  run  almost  parallel 
from  the  base  of  the  index  finger  to  the  inner  edge 
of  the  thumb.  They  are  alwut  a  centimeter  apart. 
They  do  not  cross  the  palm  transversally  but  very 
obliquely,  the  inner  end  of  each  Iwing  much  nearer 
the  wrist  than  the  outer  end.  These  lines  are  due 
to  the  flexion  of  the  fingers  over  the  palm,  and  they 
arc  deeper  .xs  this  bonding  is  more  accentuated.   .   . 

On  the  palmar  *'.ice  of  an  orang's  right  hand  wo 
find  a  corresponding  scries  of  lines.  .  .  .  They  are 
remarkable  in  that  their  <lirection  is  rather  trans- 
versal than  ()bli(|uo.  .  .  .  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  difTercnce'  Profcs.sor  Goodsir,  of  Edinburgh, 
well  indicated  it  some  time  ago,  by  showing  that  a 
man's  hand  can  grasp  a  sphere,  while  a  monkey's 
hand  can  only  grasp  a  cylinder. 

The  obli(|uc  lines  of  a  man's  han.l  show  clearly 
that  the  fingers  do  not  fold  straight  over  on  the 
palm,  but  are  directed  .somewhat  oblicniely  toward 
the  thumb.  Thus  the-  lines  due  to  this  l)ending 
movement  are  oblique,  that  is,  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis  of  motion-  the  fingers  being  opposed  to  the 
thumb.  In  the  orang,  on  the  contrary,  the  fingers 
fold  directly  over,  and  the  hand  is  thus  Iietter  fitted 
to  grasp  a  cylindrical  object  such  as  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  while  it  is  not  so  well  adapteil  to  gr.isp  a  sphere, 
as  is  man's  ham! 

It  might  lie  supposed  thai  tho  lines  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  are  produced  after  birth.  .  .  .  but  this 
is  not  so  Sir  William  Turner  says  "These  lines 
exist  on  tho  infant's  hands  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
and  I  have  seen  thorn  in  an  embryo  not  more  than 
i)o  millimeters  ( t  J  inches]  long.  They  nppear  on  the 
palm  months  l>cfore  the  ohilil  can  make  any  use  of 
its  hands.  .  .  .  The  lines  are  therefore  not  acquired 
afterbirth.  .  .  .  They  must  be  regarded  as  hereditary 
characteristics  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, to  all  human  l>eings.  They  arc  correlated 
with  tho  mo\cmcnts  of  the  fingers,  which  command 
the.-ictiviiv  of  man's  hand  and  determine  its  direction. 


Our  re«d9ni  are  aiikod  to  nienllon  Tiiic  I.itkrart  Dkikht  when  writing  to  ndvertlaera. 
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It  is  not  the  future  O  chiromantists,  that  is  re- 
vealed to  us  by  the  lines  of  the  hand:  it  is  the  past! 
It  is  the  whole  past  of  the  human  species,  since  the 
first  man.  .  .  .  Adam  was  a  man  like  us.  and  not 
the  hypothetical  ancestor,  more  monkey  than  man 
.  .  .  who  never  existed,  since  he  has  not  transmitted 
to  us  the  lines  of  his  hand! 

For  let  us  not  foiget  that  these  lines  are  the  func- 
tional characteristics  of  the  hand-  those  of  man  are 
not  those  of  the  monkey,  because  the  hands  do  not 
function  alike.  These  two  hands  are  irreducible; 
they  have  not  the  same  skeleton,  the  same  muscles, 
the  same  movements,  the  same  form.  Man's  hand, 
by  the  variety  and  suppleness  of  its  movements,  is  a 
marvelous  organ:  the  hand  of  the  orang  is  a  simple 
grasping  organ 

In  other  respects,  the  orang's  chiromancy  is  more 
complicated  than  man's,  for  the  anthropoid  has  four 
hands  instead  of  two.  and  wc  must  also  examine  its 
posterior  hands  comparatively  with  man's  feet. 

The  orang's  foot,  in  short,  is  not  a  foot  at  all,  but 
a  hand,  fitted  for  grasping  the  branches  of  trees,  like 
the  other  hands.  The  human  foot  has  few  lines:  the 
orang's  has  them  in  abundance,  and  their  obliquity 
shows  that  he  can  grasp  a  sphere  %\  ith  it  much  more 
easily  than  with  his  hand.  Hence  the  name  "quad- 
nimana"  or  four-handed  creatures,  applied  to  all 
the  monkey-like  animals.  —  Translation  made  for  The 
LiTER.^RV  Digest. 


CUTTING     IRON   WITH   OXYGEN 

As  ingenious  method  of  rapidly  cutting  through 
an  iron  or  steel  plate,  which  has  recently  come  into 
use,  is  described,  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  Xews 
(London,  November).     Says  this  magazine: 

"It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when  iron  at  a 
high  temperature  is  acted  upon  by  a  fine  jet  of  oxy- 
gen the  resulting  iron  oxid  is  more  fusible  than  the 
iron  itself,  and  passing  away  exp>oses  a  fresh  surface 
of  the  metal  to  the  attack  of  the  gas.  so  that  a  cut  is 
produced  along  the  line  of  action.  In  the  early  at- 
tempts to  utilize  this  method  in  practise,  the  metal 
was  first  heated  to  the  required  temperature  in  an 
oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  then  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  oxygen  jet.  Now,  however,  the  heating 
and  oxidation  are  done  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
resulting  cut  is  much  sharper.  In  one  form  of  ap- 
paratus used  for  this  process  the  metal  is  heated  by 
means  of  an  oxyacetylene  flame,  from  the  center  of 
which  issues  a  jet  of  oxygen.  In  illustration  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  process  works,  some  experi- 
ments of  M.  L.  Guillet  may  be  cited.  For  instance, 
an  armor  plate  6i  inches  thick  and  ji  feet  in  length, 
was  cut  in  two  in  lo  minutes,  while  manholes  could 
be  cut  in  plates  J  to  ij  inch  in  th'ckness  in  4  to  5 
minutes.  In  parallel  experiments  upon  the  same 
piece  of  metal,  a  groove  ij  to  2i  inches  deep  was  cut 
by  the  oxygen  process  in  7  minutes,  whereas  with  a 
pneumatic  chisel  a  groove  of  about  the  same  length 
but  only  one-quarter  as  deep,  took  an  hour  to  cut. 
The  new  method  has  also  given  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  rapid  removal  of  the  heads  of  rivets  when 
plating  has  to  be  separated,  only  a  few  seconds' 
treatment  being  necessar>'  for  fusing  of?  the  head  of 
a  rivet  I  inch  in  thickness.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  the  oxygen  upon  the  metal  adjoining  the  cut,  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  the  depreciation  is  but 
slight." 
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If  you  have  money  on  dHpowit,  or  ifyou  contem- 
plate opening  a  savinRs  bank  account,  you  will 
bemtere.slPii  in  this  convenient  and  safe  methoi 

REALTY   MORTQAQE  BOND  CO. 
322  Srearlty  liuilding      Mlnneapolii,  Hiaa. 


Sold  everywhere. 
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This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  Insurance  for  over  thirty  years,  and  has  built  up  gradually 
and  prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its 
annual  income  from  premiums  is  over  SIX  MILLIONS  of  dollars.  Its  busi- 
ness is  protected  by  assets  of  over  EIGHT  MILLIONS,  including  an  un- 
earned premium  reserve  of  over  THREE  AND  ONE-HALF  MILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS,  and  a  special  reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  MIL- 
LION SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS.  It  has  paid  over  TWENTY- 
EIGHT  MILLIONS  to  its  policy-holders  for  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is 
to  give  its  clients  not  only  INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective 
INSPECTION  and  ADJUSTING  SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 
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SPECIAL   XMAS   OFFER 

Sent    on    Approval 

TO  KESPONSIBLK  PKOPLK 

Laughlin 

FOUNTAIN    PEN 

AND 

RED    GEM 

TK©    Ir\k    Pencil 

YOUR  CHOICK  OF 


$1.00 


These 
'Two 
Popular 
Articles 
for  only 


Post- 
paid 
to  any 
address 


llluslratlorvs  are    Exact  Size 

Every  pen  guaranteed  full  14 
Kt.  Solid  Gold -cut  on  right 
hand  may  be  had  in  either  our 
standard  black  opaque  pattern, 
or  Non-breakable  Transparent, 
as  desired,  either  in  plain  or 
[  engraved  finish,  as  preferred. 

You  may  trv  this  pen  a  week,  if 
you  do  not  find  it  as  represented,  a 
better  article  than  you  can  secure 

1  for    THREE    TIMES    THIS    SPECIAL 

PRICE  in  any  other  make,  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect return  it  and  we  will  send 
you  #1.10  for  it. 

Cut  on  left  is  our  famous  and 
Popular  Red  Oem  Ink  Pencil,  a 
complete  leak  proof  triumph,  may 
be  carried  in  any  position  in 
pocket  or  shopping  bag,  writes  at 
any  angle  at  first  touch.  Plati- 
num (spring)  feed.  Iridium  point, 
polished  vulcanized  rubber  case, 
terr.i  cotta  finish.  A  regular  ?2.?o 
value.  Agents  wanted.  Wnte 
for  terms.  Write  now  "  lest  you 
forget."    Address 

Laughliix  Mfg.  Co.. 

576  Majestic  Bldg.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


gURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tfibacco  with  a  rc»fret. 

'1  he  rcifret  Is  th.it  you  have  wasted  no  many 
yr.irs  fu-(<ir«r  yuii  hcicnn  Minokinif  AKCAUIA. 

TIk-  grrnt  brnthiTlioiMl  of  pii.f  smokers,  who  ap- 
ririi  iite  a  siHithint;  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
tr\iin;  \i,  lind  a  loliacn.  tli.it  satl'.lies  perfectly, 
will  lind  tlielr  ideal  in  AHCADIA  MIXTLIll- 

If  ymi  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  sinukini; 
AKCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  ^'..TJ^i^u. 

If  y(Mi  an-  a  devntee  s 1  us  a  culDRy. 

THR  SlIRBKIO  CO.,  132  Rcade  St..  New  York 


FISHING    I'P    TELEGRAPH    CABLE.S 

As  we  all  know,  cables  have  occasionally  to  be 
grappled  and  pulled  to  the  surface  for  repairs,  or 
in  wartime  for  destruction:  but  it  appears  that  mod- 
cm  deep-sea  fishing  catches  them  oftener  than  is 
good  for  them.  Hundreds  of  breaks  yearly  are 
caused  by  the  huge  ami  heavy  apparatus  of  the  moi- 
em  deep-sea  fisher,  whose  trawls  drag  the  saa-bottom 
for  fish  and  not  seliiora  bring  up  a  stray  telegraph 
cable,  much  to  its  detriment.  The  cable  companies 
want  legislative  protection  for  their  lines,  and  the 
fishermen  want  payment  for  damage  don:-  to  their 
apparatus.     Says  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  3) 

During  recent  years  methods  of  deep-sea  fishing 
have  been  revolutionized  the  modest  trawls  once 
operated  by  fishing-boats  have  now  become  huge 
m.ichines  towed  by  steamers.  These  trawlers,  which 
originated  in  England,  have  multiplied  to  a  remark- 
aV)le  ilcgree.  and  France  now  has  a  fleet  of  them. 
After  experimenting  on  our  own  coasts  with  wonderful 
success  from  the  standpoint  of  the  size  of  ihe  catch 
— but  perhaps  less  from  that  of  the  conservation  of  the 
marine  fauna,  they  have  extended  the  field  of  their 
exploits.  First  they  tried  the  coast  of  Iceland  th'S 
year  they  have  invaded  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
superseding,  altogether,  or  almost,  the  old  method  of 
fishing  with  lines. 

Altho  the  inventors  of  these  boats  are  to  be  praised 
for  their  enterprise,  some  inconvenience  has  resulted. 
The  heavy  trawl  catches  on  telegraphic  cables  that 
lie  on  the  sea-bottom;  it  breaks  them,  and  very 
often,  when  the  trawl  brings  them  to  the  surface 
the  fishermen,  being  unable  to  disentangle  them, 
and  seeing  nothing  else  to  do,  ctit  them,  thus  solv- 
ing the  problem  in  the  fabled,  and  somewhat  brutal 
way  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  long-line  hooks  of  the  Newfoundlanders  covdd 
never  cause  such  a  disaster.  As  they  were  not 
dragged  along  the  bottom,  they  rarely  caught  on  the 
cables.  If  by  chance  they  did  so.  the  cable  came  olT 
victorious  in  the  encounter;  a  hook  was  lost,  and 
that  was  all. 

The  anchors  of  the  fishermen  are  not  nearly  so 
dangerous,  for  only  by  extraordinary  chance  could 
one  be  dropt  immediately  over  a  cable. 

The  English  steam-trawlers  are  equally  destruc- 
tive; they  dig  huge  furrows  in  the  sea-bottom  in  all 
directions,  and  could  hardly  escape  meeting  cables; 
they  often  break  them  to  the  great  detriment  of  in- 
ternational communication  and  of  the  revenues  >f 
the  operating  companies.  In  three  months  the 
American  Commercial  Cable  Company  spent  $105,000 
to  mend  breaks  thus  caused. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  the  breaks  were  of  daily 
occurrence  in  one  or  another  of  the  thirteen  cables 
now  joining  America  to  the  Old  World,  an<l  these 
breaks  were  in  the  open  sea  forty  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  waters  frequented  by  the  fishermen.  The 
cable  companies  arc  now  demanding  laws  to  keep 
fishermen  away  from  the  waters  through  which  their 
cables  pass;  but  the  fishermen,  on  their  part,  arc  ob- 
jecting to  these  as  obstacles  that  encutnbcr  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  and  cause  continual  dam.age  to  their 
fishing  apparatus.  Every  advance  has  its  reverse 
sidei' — Translation  f node  for  Tub  Litbrary  Digest. 


WESTERN    MEDICINE    IN   CHINA 

The  late  Emperor  of  China  is  said  to  have  been 
partial  to  European  methods  of  medical  treatment, 
and  the  report  that  he  discarded  his  European  physi- 
cians just  before  his  death  and  relied  wholly  on  Chi- 
nese medical  aid,  is  regarded  .is  suspicious  by  those 
who  think  that  he  met  death  by  violence.  ^Vestem 
medicine  13  making  much  progress  in  some  parts  of 
China.  Interesting  light  on  the  amount  of  that 
[irogress  in  Hongkong  is  thrown  by  a  recent  rcjwrt  of 
the  Tung  Wah  Hospital,  at  which  all  patients  have 
the  choice  of  whether  they  will  be  treated  by  Euro- 
pean or  by  Chinese  methods.  .Says  The  British  Mctl- 
icii!  Journal  (London,  Novcmlx-r  t) 

Some  of  the  preferences  shown  are  interesting: 
thus,   the  majority  of  the  patients  suffering  from 


malarial  fever  seem  last  year  to  have  chosen  Euro- 
pean treatment,  whereas  those  suffering  from  dys- 
entery exprest  the  opposite  preference.  So,  tcxj,  did 
the  patients  suffering  from  beri-beri.  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  of  the  digestive  system,  and  from 
local  injuries.  In  the  other  classes  of  diseases  the 
balance  was  usually  a  little  in  favor  of  European 
practises.  The  net  result  was  that  of  3.354  patients. 
1. 71  I  chose  European,  and  1.643  Chinese  treatment. 
This,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  is  a  slight 
growth  of  the  percentage  preferring  Western  medi- 
cine. As  regards  mortality,  the  rate,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter;  thus, 
of  the  1,711  patients  treated  by  European  methods 
only  330  died,  whereas  no  fewer  than  522  <lied  out 
of  the  1,643  patients  treateil  by  Chinese  methods. 

The  diseases  in  which  European  methods  seem  to 
have  entirely  won  the  day  are  those  of  the  eye;  for 
of  the  total  of  79  ophthalmic  inpatients,  only  2  (jhose 
Chinese  methods.  This  is  a  result  upon  which  Dr. 
(».  Montague  Harston.  who  is  in  charge  of  the  oph- 
thalmic indepartment,  and  his  three  Chinese  assist- 
ants, are  entitled  to  congratulation.  Trachoma 
must  be  exceedingly  prevalent  in  the  colony,  for  no 
less  than  .-»:  per  cent,  of  all  the  new  cases  presenting 
themselves  at  the  hospital  in  the  in-patient  and  out- 
patient tiepartments  were  sufferers  from  this  c!isease. 
It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  note  that  a  determined 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  deal  with  this  source  of 
blindness  among  the  native  population.  On  the 
representationr.  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Harston  of  the  extent 
to  which  trachoma  is  prevalent  and  of  its  terrible  re- 
sults, the  Government  has  approved  of  the  issue  of 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  school-managers,  and 
is  taking  all  other  measures  which  elsewhere  have 
l)cen  found  of  value  in  dealing  with  thisi  form  of 
oiihthalmia. 


EN<;L.\NI>'S  Ii>E.\S  OK  .4N  E.V-PRESIDENT'S 
FlTl  KE 

The  London  Times  has  been  exercising  itself  in  a 
long  editorial  as  to  the  fate  of  an  American  ex-Presi- 
dent. The  ditor  of  this  characteristically  British 
organ  is  not  .satisfied,  like  the  frivolous  Figaro  of 
Paris,  that  he  should  simply  be  a  Nimrod  of  renown, 
and  fight  "all  his  (political)  battles  o'er  again" 
among  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa.  Nor  does  he  agree 
with  the  Paris  Gaulois  that  his  natural  destiny  is  to 
wield  the  blue  i>encil  and  become  the  thunderer  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  a  great  newspaper.  There 
is  no  pension  and  no  title  and  no  Marlborough  House 
for  him  to  accept  as  tokens  of  his  people's  gratitude. 
It  is  a  pity,  says  The  Times,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
President  of  our  Republic  "his  office  is  still  governed 
by  he  simple  ideas  of  a  more  or  less  mythical 
heroic  age."  His  "powers  are  in  some  respects 
unique.'  The  office  "makes  constantly  increa,<-'-ig 
demands  upon  the  abilities  of  its  holder."  Yet  on 
the  completion  of  his  term  the  country  refuses  to 
recognize  his  services.  He  "simply  drops  back  into 
private  life  and  has  to  resume,  as  best  he  can.  the 
private  activities  upon  which  he  previously  depended 
for  his  subsistence.'  This,  "to  the  rest  ol  the  world," 
is  "a  strange  .and  anomalous  arrangement."  Yet  an 
ex-President  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  the 
nation.  His  talents,  his  experience,  the  tri.al  to 
which  his  honor  has  been  successfully  submitted, 
prove  him  to  be  of  fine  gold.  Be.ides,  the  world, 
particularly  the  tran-ia'lantic  worM,  has  entirely 
changed  since  tnc  days  of  "JcfTersonian  simplicity. 
Nor  "does  it  comport  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  nation  that  a  man  sclecte<i  by  its  suffrage  to 
fill  the  highest  office  in  its  bestowal  to  deal  with  it., 
most  important  interests,  and  to  represent  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  shouhl  simply  be  dropt  at  the  en^i 
of  four  years  with  as  little  ceremony  .,'.  if  he  were  a 
tide-waiter.''  This  earnest  and  remarkable  article 
concludes  in  the  following  words: 


However  natural  such  procedure  may  have  seemed 
uders  aru  asked  to  mention  TiiK  Literary  Diucst  when  wrlilnk  t<>  utlvertlseni. 
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to  the  founders  of  the  Constitution,  does  it  now  cor- 
respond in  any  degree  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  among  the  nations,  or  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  responsibility  thrown  upon  the  President?  Is  it 
likely  that  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  them- 
selves would  ever  have  adopted  such  an  arranseniont 
if  they  could  have  foreseen  the  unprecedented  de- 
velopment of  the  State  at  whose  birth  they  presided? 
These  questions,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  replied  to 
only  by  an  emphatic  negative.  To  the  argument 
from  national  dignity  must  be  added  that  from  na- 
tional interests.  The  President,  whether  he  be  one 
of  the  greatest  or  only  one  of  the  average  type,  must 
inevitably  acquire  a  great  fund  of  experience  and  of 
knowledge  of  national  business.  He  must  obtain  a 
familiarity  with  foreign  atTairs  such  as  very  few  of 
his  countrymen  can  boast.  He  becomes  a  national 
asset,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  the  knowledge  and 
experience  he  has  acquired  shoidd  remain  at  the  dis-  , 
posal  and  in  the  service  of  the  nation.  It  is  not 
reasonable  or  wise  to  extinguish  them  for  all  national 
purposes  by  relegating  him  to  an  imdistinguished 
place  among  ordinary  citizens  absorbed  in  jiersonal  > 
affairs. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  The  Times  really  has  no  I 
plan  by  which  the  genius,  learning,  and  moral  enthus-  l 
iasm  of  the  ex-chief  Magistrate  is  to  be  utilized  with-  ] 
out  granting  him  another  term,  altho  with  strange  j 
illogicality  the  editorial  is  entitled  "What  America 
Should  Do  with  ex-Presidents,"  leaving  echo  to 
answer  "what?" 


A  H.\ii--sTOK.M  c;rii>i-:i>  by  an  ki>ectrm' 

LINE 

A  CASE  in  which  the  course  of  a  hail-storm  was  de- 
termined by  that  of  an  electric  transmission-line  is 
reported  from  Vaucluse,  France.  The  storm,  which 
occurred  on  June  26  last,  swept  over  an  area  of  about 
one  and  one-half  miles.  Says  bciei'ce  Abstracts 
U'Ondon,  October  26):  I 

Its  direction  corresponded  to  that  of  a  45.000-volt  | 
three-phase  transmission-line  which  has  been  opera-  | 
ting  for  under  a  year.  The  line  is  roughly  parallel 
to  a  chain  of  mountains  t.ooo  to  i.ioo  meters  [about 
3,300  feet]  in  height,  called  the  Luberon,  which  has 
a  reputation  for  attracting  hail,  is  at  an  altitude  of 
from  200  to  400  meters  [650  to  1,300  feet]  and  is  situ- 
ated from  3  to  s  kilometers  [2  to  4  miles]  south  of 
the  Luberon.  A  number  of  narrow  valleys  run 
down  from  the  chain  and  are  cut  at  right  angles  by 
the  line.  It  was  observed  that  the  storm,  on  en- 
countering, at  its  start,  one  of  these  valleys,  at  first 
followed  it  toward  the  Lubdron,  then  crossed  it  at 
a  point  where  the  bank  dipt,  rejoined  the  course  of 
the  electric  line  which  it  had  not  completely  deserted, 
and  thence  followed  the  latter  closely  till  the  hail 
stopt.  The  effects  of  the  storm  were  felt  most  strong- 
ly in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  line,  decreasing 
gradually  on  either  side.  At  the  center  of  the  stricken 
zone,  along  the  trace  and  following  the  contours  of 
the  electric  cables,  the  hail  fell  without  rain  during 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  at  the  two  sides  it 
was  accompanied  by  water.  Storms  in  this  region 
generally  come  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
which  this  one  took,  and  without  bringing  hail.  The 
author  suggests  that  the  observations  indicate  that 
the  action  of  the  current  had  some  effect  in  attracting 
and  directing  the  storm.  A  landowner,  who  was 
400  meters  [1.300  feet]  from  the  cables  in  the  region 
where  the  storm  began,  reported  having  seen  near 
the  cables  three  great  balls  twice  the  size  of  a  man's 
head,  which  remained  suspended  for  a  moment,  and 
then  exploded  immediately  before  the  fall  of  hail. 
The  author  remarks  that  while  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  transmission-line  conducted  the  storm, 
whether  it  attracted  it  is  more  questionable. 


Historical  Relic. — The  visitors  in  the  historical 
museum  gazed  curiously  at  a  small  feather  pillow 
which  nestled  in  a  glass  case. 

"I  don't  see  anything  unusual  about  that  pillow," 
remarked  one  of  the  visitors,  turning  to  the  guide. 

"It's  a  very  valuable  pillow,"  replied  the  guide. 
"That  is  Washington's  original  headquarters." — 
Lipfnncott's, 
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I  DEPEND  for  your  patronage  entirely  upon 
your    first    order.       Wouldn't    it    be    foolish 
then   to  send  you  anything  but  a  cigar  that 
will  "make    good"?     It's    worth    while    to    get    a' 
chance    to    "show    you" — and    that's    why    I'm 
willing  to  lose  on  your  initial  order. 

If  I  were  a  retailer  and  wanted  10c  or  three  for  a  quarter 
for  my  Panatelas,  I  wouldn't  be  overcharging  you  that's 
the  price  you  pay  every  time  you  buy  a  cigar  of  same  quality 
at  retail.  1  sell  more  cigars  than  KKK)  retailers  combmed — 
make  every  cigar  I  sell,  and  sell  them  direct  to  you  the 
smoker,  at  factory  prices.  The  fact  that  I  am  doing  by  far 
the  largest  "direct  to  the  smoker"  cigar  business  as  is 
generally  admitted,  is  pretty  good  proof  of  the  quality  1  deliver. 

I  want  you  to  get  100  of  my  Panatelas  — and  if  it's  your 
first  order,  I'll  send  you  the  above  five  articles  with  my  com- 
pliments of  the  season.  If  the  cigar  won't  make  a  cu.stomer 
of  you,  I'm  "stung." 

Morton  R*  Edwin  Panatela 

is  five  inches  long,  made  of  the  choicest  Havana  tobacco. 
And  when  I  say  Havana,  1  mean  just  what  I  say.  It  is  one 
of  those  cigars  that  makes  you  hate  to  throw  away  the  butt, 
and  you  can  take  my  word  for  it,  you  never  smoked  anything 
like  it  for  less  than  ll'c. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  can  sell  you  100  Morton 
R.  Kduin  Panatelas  at  $2.40.  I  do  a  cash  business.  If  I 
sent  my  cigars  on  credit  to  thousands  of  individuals  throughout  \ 
the  country,  I  suppose  I  would  have  to  charge  you  .something 
like  5i.(«l  instead  of  $'Z.W.  There  would  be  enough  people 
taking  advantage  of  me  to  force  me  to  add  to  the  price  of  yojtr 
cigars  the  amount  I  lose  on  somebody  else's. 

THIS  XMAS   OFFER  HOLDS  GOOD 
UNTIL  DECEMBER  31st,  1908 

The  five  free  articles  go  only  with  your  first  order — be 
that  for  100  or  1000  cigars.  I  will,  however,  fill  an  additional 
order  and  include  the  five  Xmas  gifts  if  I  am  instructed  to 
ship  direct  to  a  friend  of  yours.  Of  course  -  you  know 
my  object.  ; 

You  can  return  any  cigar  you  buy  from  me  if  you  don't  ■ 
like  it.     My  cigars  are  never  fully  sold  until  you  have  smoked 
them.     It's  easy  to  get  your  money  back    just  ask  for  it. 

Dept.  K.     64-68  and  67-69  \^  est  I25tb  St.,  New  York. 

Make  rpmitlnnip  payahlr-  to   KJvviii  Clear  Co. 
Refereuces:  The  Slate  Back  of  New  York,  Dun  &,  Brudstreels. 


Wi. 


^M 


AviQl/M 


i&a/m  wiiliry  toiei&nwney  teaetacqjucunted 


^  &i  ^  \B 


Select  some  ^'^^.^^^  KNOW  TfOUR   OWN  TOOTH  BRUSH 

one  of  the  emblems  ^'i  ^^        Curved,  bevel-pointed  handle  easily  reaches  every  part  of  mouth, 

shown  above  not  already  taken      ^^***"*s^      Bristles  trimmed  to  fit  the  teeth,  with  tufts  at  end  to  reach 
by  some  other  member  of  your  house-   ^^"^^^.^   around  back  teeth.    Every  brush  with  a  hook  to 
hold,   and  then  always  ask  for  that  number  ^"^--^    hang  .t  up  by     Adults' 35c.    Youths' 25c. 
1  ,  i      .1    1^        1         rr-.!  11  ,         ^^""^^  Children  s  25c.     By  mail  or  at 

when  you  buy  a  tooth  brush.     The  emblem  on  the         ^^"*-*^,^_  dealers, 

brush  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  box — the  yellow  box  that  in- 
sures cleanliness  and  guarantees  the  genuine. 


fHi^i 


toe! 


Send/or 
our  free  booklet,  "^"Tooth  Trutht," 
FLOK£NCE  UFC.  CO.,   f  4  Pise  Btrmt,  Florence,  Um«. 
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F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH'S  Latest  Book 

CAPTAIN  THOMAS  A.  SCOTT:  Master  Diver 

"One  who  was  not  afraid  and  who  spoke  the  truth.  " 

A  true  story,  in  parts  of  which  the  truth  is  surely  stranger 
than  fiction.  Captain  Scott  did  much  of  the  submarine  work 
on  the  lighthouses  which  Mr.  Smith  built,  and  was  noted  as  a 
deep-sea  wrecker  and  diver.  He  was  the  original  of  "Caleb 
West,"  and  the  intimate  and  honored  friend  of  the  author. 
Some  adventures  here  recorded  seem  almost  incredible. 

60  cen/s  net ;    66  cents  by  maiL 

ORDER    OF   ANY    BOOKSELLER 


The  above  is  volume  V  of  "True  American    Types  "  series.     Other  titles  are 

John  Gilley:    M 
"By  Charles  W 


Vol.1.  John  Gilley:  Maine  Farmer  and  Fisher- 
man.   By  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Vol.11.  Augustus  Conant:  Illinois  Pioneer  and 
Preacher.     By  Robert  Collvkr. 


\'ol.  III.  Cap'n  Chadwick:  Marblehead  Skipper 
and  Shoemaker.    By  Joh.n  W.  Chadwick. 

\ol.  IV'.  David  Libbey:  Penobscot  Woodsman 
and  River  Driver,    By  Fannie  H.Eckstorm. 


A  unique  set  of  biographies  of  American  life. 
EACH  60  CE,\'TS  NET;  66  CENTS  BV  MAIL.  AT  ALL«BOOKSTORES 


Mental  Healing 

For  self-help,  individual  development 
and  spiritual  power  and  wholeness,  read 
the  works  of  HENRY  WOOD.  They  are 
conservative,  practical  and  Christian.  The 
New  Thiiught  SimpUfled,  80  cents  net  or 
88  postpaid.  Ideal  hug^estion,  cloth  $1.25, 
or  paper  50  cents  postpaid.  The  New  Old 
HeallnB,  net  $1.20,  or  postpaid  fi.30.  At  all 
bookstores,  or  from  the  publishers, 
LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO.,  Boston 


AIDS    TO    MOTHERHOOD 

A  book  fortho  pri-wt-nt  ami  ftituro  Mother.     Bcautifall.v 
llla«triiti-t      SyD<)|.Ki»  nml  h;iiii|)Ib  piiiicH  free. 
PERKT  IM  ill.IHIIl>a  CO..      1330  (iuodfrllow  At?.,      Bt.  I,ooli,  Ho. 


DONT  OVERLOOK 

THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL 

WKen  you  make  up  ijour  Maga- 
zine list   for  tt*^Coming  Year  . 

IT  IS  THE  FOREMOST  QUARTERLY 
IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  IN  A 
SCHOLARLY  BUT  UNTECHNICAL, 
FORCIBLE  AND  POPULAR  WAY  WITH 
LIVE  QUESTIONS  IN  ETHICS, 
PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION. 

SAMPLE  OR  FULL  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 

SHERMAN.  FRENCH  O  COMPANY 

e>   BEACON    STBtET.  BOSTON.  MASS 


Learn  Languages 

Without  Teachers 

Graded  Courses 


FRtNCH.  SPANlSH.nd  GERMAN 

tmiittil  hy  the  TnlklDK  Mnrhln<<  iin<l  li)'  n  Rvntcm 
fin>lor«<"l  ))>  Icn'llnu  InnKimiro  •rholnrn.  nnH  for 
ninny  y>-i>r>  nu-il  nt  I  lie  (T.  H.  Nnviil  Arn'Icniy. 
Hookx  nml  UiT>,r(l«  pr<-|'Hr>''l  by  rwouniri''!  niilhor- 
tiip*     in    <<n<>h    Innicuntfr.       For    partlciilnni.    iidrlrfNM 

U    S.  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES.  AnnapolU.  Maryland 


BOOKS   FOR  CHRISTMAS 

HandBome  Presents  at  Small  Cost.  —  Rich 

crimson  bindings;  backs  stamped  in  pold.  MaMterpleces 
or  the  World's  Bent  Lilteralurei  8  vols.,2556pages; 
700  extracts  from  200  authors.  Only  S 2. 50  a  set  —  a  book 
rack  Free  with  each  set.  Edffar  Allan  Poe,  10  vols.. 
1936  pages,  illustrated;  only  $2.50  a  set.  Kudyard 
KIpliDff,  10  vols.,  2461  paRes.  Lotus  Edition,  only  $2.50 
a  set.  Any  set  sent  prepaid,  packed  in  box,  upon  receipt 
of  price.  Money  r«tunded  it  books  not  as  renresented. 
WIDMEK   CO.,   195  Hopkinson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

A     Beautiful    Christmas    Message 

A  folder  4';  by  6  inches  printed  in  two  colon  to  be  used  by 
minitters  as  s  Christmas  Greeting  to  their  Church  Members. 
New,  Neat  and  Attractive  gift  at  a  small  cost. 

Sample  Copy  free.     Send  to-day. 

W.  p.  BLESSING,  Mgr. 
328  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago  lU. 


THE  DEVIL 

18  \«>W  BFAOY.  We  have  jnst  issneil  In  book  form 
NKW  VUHK'^I  LATICiitT  8i:.\N.%T10\',  noTelized 
from  Ferenc  Molnar'a  great  play.  CrunilnK  diHcai. 
•ion  everywhore.  For  human  interest  and  psvclioloRical 
■ituationa  it  holds  one  nctunlly  apell-bound.  TakinK  the 
conntry  by  Btorin.  Pres^.  Htauo  and  Pulpit  Intensely  in- 
terested. Ererybody  talking  about  it.  Read  it  and  he 
up-to-date.  This  fascinatinR  book  of  200  pages,  fully  Il- 
lustrated, bound  In  cloth.  $1.60  value,  mailed,  postpaid. 
foronlyeOrts  J.N.  0<;iLviK  PVU.  4:0..  57»  K08K 
ST..  .%«%«'   VOilK. 
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by  Dr.  Simuel  M. 
noni  HFNT  FRF.E 
Ditto*,  1  Bsrkeliy  Flsci,  C' 
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O.    M.    C*a- 


Book  Plates  for  Book  Lovers 

The  Holiday  <;irt  Ideal 

Tlie  pen  may  disfigure  your  books,  but  artistic 
Jal>cls,   created    especially    for    //"",    identify, 
protect,    and    enrich    them.     Write    at    once. 
Vrce  Simples  and   prices  upon  request. 
('  Valfiitliir  kirliy,  Uri,'.  Kmerxcin  SI  ,  hiinfr.  fnlo. 


SYCHOTHERAPY 


PA  OouTKeof  Kcnding  iiresenting  asane,  scholnrl.v, 
HuthoritntiTe  nrmnnt  of  this  nmnysided  Kulijnrt. 
Contributors  Inelude  DiiIm.Im,  Fr.ud.  U<iy€M>,  Put- 
nnni,. Inst  row.  (iHbot  and  niori' than  n  neon' of  others. 
Hrn.i  f..r  Aniiouii.ement  mid  full  information. 
CK.NTRF.  I'lllM.MIIlXi  (•<)..  nil   llrosdwsy,  ^^w  Tork 


"Worth  Its  Weight  In  Cold" 

Right  and  Wrong  Thinking 

and  Their  Results 

'Ihe    T'iKlnani.d  <if    I'rK-MhilitHH    W  h  i  c  li    'Mnn 

May  Achieve   Throiiuh   Him  Own  .M.ntiil  Control. 

By  AAKON  MAHTIN   CRANK 

.Vrf,  !/.<».     rualpat'l.  >;.'.". 

A  I.....I1  vhi.  ti  rripiir.-.  clilii.n   nftT   .-.lUinn  I"  n"'!  Ih'  »«nt« 

oniiinkjiit  riii-n  nii.l  w.inirn.      A'k  .vi.ir  (.....li.pnrr  ..r  .ni„l  l.,  u.. 

I.OTHHOP.  L,KR  A  NHKPARD  ('O.,  BOWTOW 

:  Stmt  for  t'rti  Compl't*  Catalogue.  ~^—^— 


SHEAR  WIT 

Welcome  Change. — The  Musician  iprcst-nting 
plate) — "With  the  compliments  of  the  band,  sir." 

The  Visitor  (taking  the  contents) — "Many 
thanks.  It's  not  much,  but  it's  welcome  change  after 
the  false  notes  you've  been  circulating  for  the  last 
half  hour." — Sketch. 


An  .Apt  Comparison. —  His  majesty's  inspector 
was  testing  the  class  in  general  knowledge. 

"Now,  lads,"  he  said,  gravely,  "your  teacher,  I 
expect,  has  explained  to  you  the  meanings  of  most 
of  the  mottoes  which  apply  to  the  months  of  the  yea* 
Thus,  'If  February  gives  much  snow,  a  tine  summer 
it  doth  foreshow,'  and  'In  January  if  sun  appear, 
March  and  April  pay  full  dear.'  But  I  wonder  which 
of  you  can  remember  wl  it  comes  in  like  a  lion  and 
goes  out  like  a  lamb?" 

There  was  an  awestruck  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  a  pale-looking  boy  said: 

"Please,  sir,  it's  our  landlord  when  he  gets  his 
arrears  paid  up!" — London  Answers. 


A  Statesman. — Shortly  after  Mr.  Gladstone's 
death  a  local  politician  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
life  of  the  statesman  before  a  school.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  said,  "Now,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  what 
a  statesman  is?"  A  little  hand  went  up,  and  a  little 
girl  replied,  "A  statesman  is  a  man  who  makes 
speeches."  "Hardly  that,"  answered  the  politician, 
who  loved  to  tell  this  story.  "For  instance,  I  some- 
times make  speeches,  and  yet  I  am  not  a  statesman." 
The  little  hand  again  went  up.  "I  know,"  and  the 
answer  came  triumphantly,  "a  statesman  is  a  man 
who  makes  good  speeches!" — Christian  Register. 


The  Missing  End. — An  Irishman  on  board  a 
man-of-war  was  ordered  to  haul  in  a  tow-line.  After 
pulling  in  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  he  muttered  to  him- 
self: "Svirely  it's  as  long  as  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
It's  a  good  week's  work  for  any  five  in  the  ship.  Bad 
luck  to  the  leg  or  the  arm  it'll  leave  at  last.  What, 
more  of  it  yet?  Och,  murder!  The  say's  mighty 
deep,  to  be  sure!"  After  continuing  in  a  similar 
strain,  he  suddenly  stopt  short,  and,  addressing  the 
ofBcer,  exclaimed,  "Bad  manners  to  me.  sir,  if  I 
don't  think  somebody's  cut  off  the  other  end  of  it! 
It's  missing." — Christian  Register. 


Early  I^essons  In  Finance. — "I  see  that  you  look 
out  for  number  one  in  all  your  financial  and  political 
transactions." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Dustin  Stax;  "when  I 
studied  grammar  as  a  boy,  one  of  the  first  things  I 
learned  was_that  the  fii^t  person  singular  should  al- 
ways be  carefully  capitalized," — Washington  Star. 


The  Doctor's  Work. — A  physician  was  once  argu- 
ing with  his  lawyer  friend  concerning  the  personal 
characleiistics  of  one  of  the  latter's  clients.  "It's  no 
use,"  he  said  finally,  "you  can't  make  an  angel  out 
of  a  man." 

"No,  that's  so,  I  can't,"  rejoined  the  other  with 
feeling.  "We  have  to  leave  that  for  you  doctors." — 
Christian  Register. 


i'roiid  of  Thom. — "Pardncr,"  said  the  tall  tramp 
at  the  water-tank,  "yer  don't  seem  much  worried 
about  dem  openings  in  de  under  part  of  yer  shoe." 

"I  guess  not,"  chuckled  the  short  tramp  as  he 
warmed  his  feet  on  the  hot  cinders;  "dey  are  de 
windows  of  me  sole." — Chicago  News, 


A  Fast  Pace. — "How  fast  does  a  motor-car  take 
you? " 

"It  <lepcnds  on  wlint  you  mean."  answered  Mr. 
Chuggins.  "Over  the  roads  it  goes  at  tlie  same  pace 
as  n.ost  of  them,  but  when  it  comes  to  running  into 
debt,  it's  got  "cm  all  beat." — Washington  Star. 


After  i'hiirch. — "What  was  that  sentence  the 
choir  rcix-ated  so  often  during  the  litany?" 

"An  near  as  I  could  make  out  it  was  'We  are  all 
miserable  singers.'  " — Boston  Courier, 


Our  readers  are  anked  to  menilon  THI  LITERARY  DlOIST  when  writing  to  advertlBers. 
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Nearly  Hopeless. — A  doctor  came  up  to  a  patient 
in  an  insane  asylum,  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and 
said-  "Well,  old  man.  you're  all  right.  \  ou  can  run 
along  and  write  your  folks  that  you'll  be  back  home 
in  two  weeks  as  good  as  new." 

The  patient  went  off  gaily  to  write  his  letter.  He 
had  it  finished  and  sealed,  but  when  he  was  licking 
the  stamp  it  slipped  through  his  fingers  to  the  floor, 
lighted  on  the  back  of  a  cockroach  that  was  passing, 
and  stuck.  The  patient  hadn't  seen  the  cockroach 
— what  he  did  see  was  his  escaped  postage-stamp 
zigzagging  aimlessly  across  the  floor  to  the  base- 
board, wavering  up  over  the  baseboard,  and  follow- 
ing a  crooked  trail  up  the  wall  and  across  the  ceil- 
ing. In  deprest  silence  he  tore  up  the  letter  that 
he  had  just  written  and  dropt  the  pieces  on  the 
floor. 

"Two  weeks!  Hell!"  he  said.  "I  won't  be  out 
of  here  in  three  years." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


Nearer  His  Size. — "Mamma."  said  little  Fred, 
"this  catechism  is  awfully  hard.  Can't  you  get  me 
a  kittychism?" — Chicago  S'eu's. 


Not  Very  Useful. — A  man  who  stuttered  badly 
went  to  a  specialist,  and  after  ten  difficult  lessons 
learned  to  say  quite  distinctly.  "Peter  Piper  picked 
a  peck  of  pickled  peppers."  His  friends  congratu- 
lated him  upon  this  splendid  achievement. 

"Yes."  said  the  man  doubtfully,  "but  it's  s-s-such 
a  d-d-deucedly  d-d-d-difficult  rem-mark  to  w-w-work 
into  an  ordin-n-nary  c-c-convers-s-sa-tion,  y'  know." 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 


Not  a  Smile. — "I  never  knew  until  I  attended  the 
horse-show  what  an  absurd  term  'horse  laugh'  was." 

"What  imprest  you?" 

"Why,  t'nere's  no  such  thing  as  a  horse  laugh. 
The  horses  looked  right  at  the  ladies'  hats  and  didn't 
even  smile." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Repartee. — This  is  how  a  driver  of  the  prison  van 
known  as  "Black  Maria"  distinguished  himself.  A 
would-be  wit  on  the  causeway  hailed  him: 

"Got  any  room  inside,  Robert?" 

"There's  room  for  one,"  replied  the  driver;  "we 
kep'  it  for  you." 

Not  entirely  disconcerted,  the  wit  made  another 
shot: 

"What's  your  fare?"  he  asked. 

The  answer  entirely  extinguished  him. 

"Bread  and  water — same  as  you  had  before." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Beastly  Intelligence. — "More  than  five  thousand 
elephants  a  year  go  to  make  our  piano  keys,"  re- 
marked the  student  boarder  who  had  been  reading 
the  scientific  notes  in  a  patent-medicine  almanac. 

"For  the  land's  sake!"  exclaimed  the  landlady. 
"Ain't  it  wonderful  what  some  animals  can  be 
trained  to  do?" — Chicago  \ejus. 


Just  What  She  Wanted. — The  lecturer  had  been 
describing  some  of  the  sights  he  had  seen  abroad. 
"There  are  some  spectacles."  he  said,  "that  one 
never  forgets." 

"I  wish  you  could  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  pair 
of  them,"  exclaimed  an  old  lady  in  the  audience. 
"I'm  always  forgetting  mine." — Chicago  News. 


Good  Pay,  Short  Hours — A  certain  cottage  and 
its  old  mistress  had  improved  so  greatly  in  comfort 
and  appearance  that  a  visitor  shrewdly  surmised  that 
the  son  of  the  house,  a  lazy  ne'er-do-well,  had  turned 
over  a  new  leaf.     He  inquired  about  it. 

"Yes,  sir,  my  son's  in  work  now,"  said  the  smiling 
old  mother.  "Takes  good  money,  he  does,  too.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  go  twice  a  day  to  the  circus  and 
put  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth.  The  rest  of  his 
time  'e  'as  to  himself." — Youth's  Companion. 


Honest. — C.^shly   (at  the  club) — "Is  your  wife 
entertaining  this  winter?" 

Stocksom — "Not  veTy."~-New  York  Tribune. 


The  ^M^^^S/i»r  ^^^ 

Best  Gifts  "^^^  Good  Books 

MARY  JOHNSTON  Lewls  Rand 

^»  "  Must  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  novels  of  its  class  which  has  appeared." 

)^f  Literary  Digest. 

ISkr  Illustrated  in  color  by  F.  C.  Vohn.    $1.50 

The  Confessions  of  a  R.  R.  Signalman 

^^  Mr.  Pagan's  book  is  well  written  and  is  entirely  fearless  in  its  expression  of  what 

JH  the  author  believes  to  be  the  real  trouble  in  American  railroad  organization  to-day.  .  .  . 

^kC  It  is  entirely  unique  in  its  field,  and  we  believe  is  going  to  accomplish  a  grc-at  deal  of 

ISk.  good."- Railroad  Ag-e  Gazette.      Illustrated,  $1.00  nef.     Postpaid,  $1.10 

T.  B.  ALDRicH  MarjoHe  Daw 

f"A  fine  gift  book.    Those  who  read  it  years  ago  will  want  to  read  it  again,  and  a  new 
generation  of  readers  cannot  find  anything  more  whimsically  delightful."  -  A'/.  Z,o«/t 
Globe-Democrat. 
With  many  illustration*  in  color  by  John  Cecil  Clay.    $2.00 

s.  M.  cROTHERs  By  Tlie  Ciiristmas  Rre 

l^»  A  Christmas  book  of  most  unusual  quality  and  attractiveness.    Dr.  Crothers  is  at 

)^»  his  best  in  these  charming,  whimsical,  inspiring  papers. 

^^  Attractively  illustrated  and  bound.     $1.25  net.     Postpaid,  $1.35 

OLIVER  HERFORD  Cupid's  Almanac 

1^*  "  Predestined  to  become  one  of  the  leading  gift  books  for  the  holiday  season  since 

v9S  a  daintier  volume  can  scarcely  be  imagined."    Baltimore  Stot. 

Jj^  Illustrated  in  color.     90  cenU  nef.     Postpaid,  $1.00 

ALONzo  ROTHSCHILD  Lincoln:  Master  of  Men 

*W  ".^  book  that  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  students  of  the  life  and  lifework  of 

.^m  the  great  War  President,  on  account  of  the  orij^finality  of  its  viewpoint  and  the  scholarly 

^S]  thoroughness  wherewith  it  is  presented."— A^?*'  York  Mail. 
MM  With  photogravure  portrait.     $1.50  net.     Postpaid,  $1.65 

CLARA  LOUISE  BURNHAM  Ttie  Leaven  of  Love 

^»  "  Bright  and  pleasant  and  full  of  vigorous  life.  .  .  •  One  feels  happier  and  better  for 

3B©  having  read  it."—  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

■^g  With  frontispiece  in  color  by  Harrison  Fisher.    $1.50 

CHARLES  MINER  THOMPSON  The  Calico  Cat 

fA  most  amusing  story  of  Solomon  Peaslee's  experience  with  a  wicked  cat  and  a 
grand  jury. 
"A  most  vivacious  tale.    The  humor  of  the  book  is  genuine  and  quite  irresistible. 
—  Boston  Globe.  Illustrated.    $1.25 

A.  M.  HIND  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching 

jjg  _    "  Mr.  Hind  has  compiled  a  good  popular  volume  on  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sub- 

.^S  jects  in  the  whole  range  of  art.  .  .  .  His  book  is  fairly  exhaustive.    The  student  will 

^KC.  consult  it  as  a  work  of  reference." — New  York  Tribune. 
Hr  illustrated.     $5.00  net      Postpaid,  $5.40 

G.  H.  PALMER  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

f"  There  are  few  biographies  of  women  that  will  rank  in  interest  with  this,  the  story 
of  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  women  teachers."— 6V.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
With  portraits  and  views.    $1.50  net.     Postpaid,  1.65 

FERRIS  GREENSLET  Life  of  T.  B.  Aldrich 

'*^k  "  This  biographer  has  done  his  work  in  graceful  fashion  and  with  capital  judgment. 

}^p  .  .  .  He  appraises  his  subject  generously  but  without  hero  worship,  he  speaks  oriefly 

lyfe-  and  to  the  ^o\nt."— New  York  Tribune.       Illustrated.    $3.00  net.     Postpaid,  $3.20. 

LYMAN  ABBOTT  The  HoHie  Builder 

1^*  A  delightful  picture  of  the  ideal  woman  and  her  part  in  the  life  of  to-day,  written 

•jSf  with  Dr.  Abbott's  well-known  power  and  charm. 

]K  75  cents  net.     Postpaid,  83  cents 

^  JUVENILES 

JOHN  TROWBRIDGE  A  Wireless  Telegraph  Boy 

"Sj^  "  The  volume  is  in  every  respect,  in  binding,  illustrations  and  text,  one  of  the  choicest  > 

^J  that  could  be  placed  upon  the  bookshelf  of  a  cliild.  ...  A  book  to  grow  up  with,  a  / 

Si  treasure  to  be  added  to  the  books  of  a  c\\\\(l." — Alihva ukce  Free  Press.  /  / 

iSi  Illustrated  in  color.     $3.00  / / 

DR.  TOMLiNsoN  Mad  Anthony's  Scout    A/ 

•g^                   "A  rattling  good  story  of  adventure." — Phila.  Telegraph.  /^/ 

.^SL                    "  Possesses  the  peculiar  charm  found  in  the  author's  previous  romances,  ^Sy 

JS[  especially  'The  Camp-Fire  of  Mad  Anthony.'  "—St. Louis  Globe-Democrat.  /  / 

im.                                                                    Illustrated.     $1.50  A^  HOUGHTON 

Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  DAVIS  Thc  Moous  of  Balbauca  /y  ?oS!  m^": 

^a  "It's  like  a  brief,  delightful  visit  to  New  Orleans  to  read  this  /*/'     Please   send  me 

>^^  fresh  and  wholesome  little  book."— C/;/Vrt'^oi?^(;orrf-//i?;-a/(/.  /i/     vour  Illustrated  Holi- 

*»  Illustrated.     $1.00  A/  j^y  Bulletin  fully  de- 

The    Children's     Longfellow     ^/  ^cribinggoodgift books. 

ij^  "An  unusually  good  story,  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  ^sV      Name 

.JH  having  to  do  witn  the  escape  of  a  young  Russian  revolu-         A/ 

fit  \S.ova%\."— Boston  Globe.     With  frontispiece.     $1.25.  y^/       Street 

"'^        Illustrated  Holiday  Bulletin  sent  FREE  on  request  //      Cily 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York     //State 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thx  Literart  Digest  wben  writing  to  advertisers 
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jW'^**       .A«  ^"Problem 

,'    *'t$^  brtter  to  smoke  m  this  world 

'    than    in    ihc    next. 

S      MotI   of    11$   find  th»t   it    is   imgliiy 

li.ird    wiirk    lo    »«cure    a    Imc.     full 

flavored,    free   smoking   Havana    ciuar 

except   .11   a  high  price 
\        There    are    some    of    us    conneC.ed 

with  llt'MAS  Lirt  who  have  lieen 
A  smoking  Morton  R.  Edwin's  Panatel.i 
\  Vig.irs  and  who  have  only  lieen  payiiiR 
(  $Jl40  per  hundred  for  ihem ;  and  they 
\  are  a  mighty  good  smoke  Mr.  Edwm 
'  says  he  is  able  to  make  this  price  as 
^,^_j 


/ 


>f     th«     Smoker 

he  manufacture*  tb«  cigars  himself  ^ 
;inil  sells  only  for  cash,  and  he  find*  ■; 
ihai  where  he  sells  a  man  too  of 
his  cigars  that  he  not  only  makes  this 
nian  ;i  cuslomcr  lor  years,  but  tlii~ 
man  recommends  the  cigar  to  many 
•  itlu-rs  who  also  l)ec'»mc  nisttimers. 

IIl-.m.ss  l-iFf  readers  will  not  gel 
stuck  if  they  order  too  of  Mr.  Edwin's 
cigars,  and  we  recommend  that  ih^y 
read  his  advertisement  on  our  second 
inside   cover  page. 


Read  Mr.  Edwin's  adv.  on  page  867  of  this   issue 


RE6.U.SPAT.0FF. 

tJ  n^  ^  r  NA/^*a*r 


This     Lcvbel    GuaLraLntees 

tlK-  inrm^iil   to    he   the   «enujn»    "PorOMk  n  11"  -     tho 

IiImI    liir  yuur   prulectiun.      All   styles  at  your    dealer) 
Men's  Shirts  and  Dniwers,       4<V,  each 
B<.y»'       •'  "  2if.  e.-i.h 

>U„\   ||,|M„   Sujls,       .       .        tl.OO 

1;     -  ;i" 

4  -y'iTlli '» '1 ;« ?i  ■«--«..^»''«;Pi  i  ft  ♦  « 
»  •• ,'«  '« ;« ;i  ■«,;«  :k  •«  •»•«,;♦;'«.'«  /♦  ♦  ♦  «  « 

.    S    f%    ©♦  i^^i^CT^^'S't   :,    •, 


Piano  Perplexity 


„  )n't   be    defrauded.      If   you   don't  Jinow 
,    which  piano  to  buy  consult 
The  Piano  and  Organ  Purchaser's  Guide 

It  tells  you  all  about  everv  Ugiiim,tir  piano.  It  Is  by  John 
C.  I-'reund,  Editor  of  "The  Music  Trades."  His  opinion  is 
absolutely  Itntvirtial  and  *«  «rn..i/-» 

"■'•I  ■>-.:-■=-'=  --I 


•  Tm.ti-lCo..  I)h 


.M,    13i  »llthlTe.,K.  T.  City 


Direct 
to  You 
No.  306  Library  Table 
Top  22x36  la. 


Why  Pay  $ -|  QO 
a     Dealer  ^  1  O  . 

We  Bhi|)  in  "  Bf  o  t  io  n  H  " 
ready  lo  put  toiji-thcr  anil 
stain.  Send  money  irith 
order  or  (jet  our  free  catn- 
logue  of  "Cnnie-Packt" 
Furniture.  Appropriate 

presents  for  the  home. 
IMMEDIA  TK  SIIIPMKXTS 
INTERNATIONAL   MFG.  CO. 

I1!I9  KdniiiSI.,  Ann  Arbor,  Uieh. 


MIND  POWER 

in  the  cure  of  disease  is  (;verv\vhere  attracting  atten- , 
tion.  Horatio  Dresser,  well-known  author  and  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard,  has  written  a  remarkable  little 
book  on  this  subject  entitled  "A  Message  to  the  Sick,"  I 
It  treats  of  the  higher  jiower  that  neals,  how  to 
avoid  leakage  of  nerve  force,  how  to  think  in  order 
to  help  yourself,  etc.    Price  10  cents.    Address 

WILLIAM  E.    TOWNE, 
Departmer\t    82.  Holyoke,  Mais. 


I'    S.  (iovernmint  UeptH.  lliive  Adopted 
THE    K.LIF*    BINDER 

11    n.  HAI.I.AKli.     -      1'itf.ti.M,   MB^H. 


Nil   StrinUN 
No   WiriK 
N.«    H.-tb.r 


JfflVtiisiS^  LigTitingSyatem 


'he  most  vip-to-dtile  and  complete 
I  tightinff     syKtcm      on      the      ninrket. 

lutiful  fixtures  for  the  hotne.  At- 
I  tractive  high  ciinJIe  power  inverted 
1  arcs  for  store",  halli*.  etc.  The  be»t 
I  proposition  going  for  hurtling  itgents. 

rile    today    for    agentw'   terms    and  ' 
[  territory.      Handsome  rntnlog  free. 

Superior  Mfg:*  Vo. 

\  276  Second  Street,    Ann  Arbor.    Mi^ 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


MONEY  INSURED 


5* 


Over  20  years'  record. 

llii(li<'Ht  referenccB  In  America. 
Full  infiirraution  fri'ely  Kiven,  write 


,„e    o(  the 
l>,-,i  to    er, 


img    fi'ature»    that  has 

hi)    prr^i-ijt   worlil.wide 

i.lnrntmriitortlieUaui 

Improved  Tip  Top   llnpllemtor.     No 

prinleri'' ink  >l«cil,  thu»  nvoidinf  »nil- 

eil  h-iiiiln  tind  riothiiig.    No  expensive 

BMiiiihrM,      100  r..i.i.-»  fr..m  p.-n-*rlt- 

till  iiimI  50  .  "lUiH  friml    tvii'writti-n 

nnmiiiil.     Hint  nn  trn  <)>;•'    trUI 

T.llhontdrp».ll.  Corn-    dj  C    f\(\ 

pl«U  Duplicator,  cap  diTe  (print  8V«  13 '")  V\WV.     «pJ.V»l/ 

F«llx  P.  Dam  Diiplleator  Co.,  Uaui  llld|;.,    DlJubn  St.,  AewYoili 


BANKERS'    FINANCING    CO. 

Atlanta,   Georgia 


'Order  is  Heaven'*  Firat  Law" 
Keep    your  important    iiaperx  iind  ilorumentH   neatly  nnd 
oonvenieiiiljr    a»m-nil)ii-'l    no    >ou    cnn     inHt.intly    la.v    your 
hamlH  on  them       Tne  the  HironKeMt.  the  moht  louvenienl, 

theh-Ht       THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 

Sample  lioi  liy  mail  ).'«  .  Mi(;4I1a  (I.II-  to..  l<r»  Viil 


Shop  Eakly 


llnv  v'Hir  Christmas  presents  early  early  in  the 
cia\  ukI  early  in  December.  That  will  be  your 
biggest  gift  of  the  holidays  to  the  workers  behind 
the  counters  and  on  the  delivery  wagons. 


For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years. 

At    Ihm   folloyrlng   Kmmlmy    InmtUulmmi 


HotRpriii»;«,  Irk. 
DeoTcr,  lul. 
Iftltllatrn,  fonn. 
WaihinKt<in,  li  •  , 

211  I.  laiiltol  St. 


Dwitrlit,  III. 
garion,  III 
riaiiiflrld,  Ind. 
Df.  n.iinrs,  la. 
frah  lirrliarl,  K). 
I.tiineton,  *liis 


Portland,  If. 
Craiid  Kupid^,  ^Irh. 

<6a  So  rollrRc  Ire. 
Kan^ai  ritt,  fln. 
St.  Lnaiv,  S[n. 
llanrbMtfr,  \.  II. 


lliilTalo.  >.  >. 
Willi.-  riiiiiiv,  \.  V. 
I'ortUiid.  (irfcon. 
I'hilailrlpliia,  I'a., 

si:  S.  Ilroad  St. 
Ilarri^hare,  I'a. 


Piltsburc,  I'a  , 

«:IG  Kifth  At*. 
Proridfnff.  R.  I. 
Toronto,  Out  ,  lanadt. 
Winnlprir.  nanitoba. 
London.  Kncland. 


■Well  Done. — Young  Svkge(ix  (in  hostital,  after 
having  just  removed  a  patient's  leg i— "Does  the 
operation  meet  your  approval,  doctor?" 

Head  Svkoeon — "Very  well  done,  except  for  a 
slight  mistake." 

YovNG  SfRGEON — "Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

Head  Slrgeon — "You've  amputateil  the  wrong 
leg." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Rational. — The  colonel  of  a  volunteer  reRiine:u 
camping  in  \'irginia  came  across  a  private  on  il.e 
outskirts  of  the  camp,  painfully  munching  on  some- 
thing. His  face  was  wry  and  his  lips  seemed  to  move 
only  with  the  greatest  effort. 

"What  are  you  eating?"  demanded  the  colonel. 

"Persimmons,  sir." 

"Good  heavens!  Haven't  you  got  any  more  sense 
than  to  eat  persimmons  at  this  time  of  the  year? 
They'll  pucker  the  very  stomach  out  of  you!" 

"I  know,  sir.  That's  why  I'm  eatin'  them.  I'm 
tryin'  to  shrink  me  stomach  to  fit  me  rations." — 
Everybody  s  Maga:tnc. 


Desperate.^HEiKESs-  "But,  father,  that  hand- 
some foreign  count  says  he  will  do  something  des- 
perate and  awful  if  I  do  not  marry  him." 

Father  (dryly) — "He  will.  He  will  have  to  go 
to  work." — The  Pittsburg  Observer. 


Not  Far  Wrong. — A  girl  was  required  to  write  a 
brief  sketch  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her  paper  con- 
tained this  sentence:  "Elizabeth  was  so  dishonest 
that  she  stole  her  soldiers'  food." 

The  teacher  was  puzzled,  and  called  the  girl. 
"Where  did  you  get  that  notion?" 
"Why,  that's  what  it  says  in  the  history." 
The  book  was  sent  for,  and  the  passage  was  found. 
It  read:    "Elizabeth  was  so  parsimonious  that  she 
even  pinched  her  soldiers'  rations."— -7"/)<'  Bookman. 


Eggs  and  Science. — "My  dear,"  said  the  wife  of 
the  eminent  professor,  "the  hens  have  scratched  up 
all  that  eggplant  seed  you  sowed." 

"Ah.  jealousy!"  mused  the  professor.  And  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  twenty-page  article  on  the 
"Development  of  Envy  in  the  Minds  of  the  Lower 
Grade  of  Bipeds." — Baltin.ore  .Atnerican. 


A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. — "Say,"  queried  the 
would-be  humorist,  "where  is  that  place.  Atoms, 
that  so  many  j)eople  are  blown  to?" 

"It's  just  the  other  side  of  Effigy,  the  place  in 
which  so  many  people  are  hanged,"  answered  the 
.solemn  person. — C  hicago  .\V;;  .v. 


Ills  View  of  It.- — \'icAR  OF  PoppLBTON — "I  hear 
you  have  been  over  at  Ippleton  church  the  last  two 
Sundays,  Bates.  How  would  you  like  it  if  your  cattle 
strayed  into  somebody  else's  field?" 

Bates — "I  shouldn't  object,  if  so  be  the  pasture 
was  Ix-ttcr." — Punch. 


On  ICdge. — "You  are  a  pretty  sharp  boy, Tommy." 
"Well,   I'd  ought  to  be.     Pa  takes  me  out  in  the 

woodshed  and  strops  me  three  or  four  times  a  week," 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


The  I'rurtlral  Kind. —  He  (savagely) — "So  an- 
other judge  has  decided  the  same  old  thing — a  wife's 
right  to  seaah  her  husband's  pocket." 

SiiK  (suavely)--" Don't  say  "same  old  thing  '  I 
am  sure  that  is  a  matter  in  which  there  is  seeking 
after  a  great  deal  of  change." — liallimorc  .Smerican. 


Untlted  I'nderstnndlnK.  "It  docs  seem 
struiiRc,"  remarked  the  party  who  seemed  to  be 
thinking  aloud. 

"  What  seems  strange?  "  <|uerieil  the  innocent 
bystander. 

"That  after  getting  a  man  in  hot  water  a  woman 
can't  understand  why  he  should  boil  over,"  explained 
the  noisy  thinker. — Chicago  Xews. 


Our  readcnt  are  lusked  to  mention  TiiK  Litkrarv  DitiKST  when  writing  to  adverllstjrs. 
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Art   Craft 
Lamps 


Sf'xe,  26  inches 
high  by  1 7  inches 
tquan. 

Finished  in  dead 
black,  verdigris 
green  or  brushed 
brass. 


Electric 

Gas 

Kerosene 

Hand-made  fixlum     artistic, 
individual       land«;a(>e    designs 
in    meul,    silhouetted     against 
opalescent  glass.     All  de- 
signs different     or  we  will 
cute     according     to 
your  own  ideas. 

The  lamp  illus- 
trated here  costs 
$ll.30.Wemalce 
other  styles,  both 
in  standing  and  hanging  fixtures  at 
prices  up  to  $23.00.  Compare  these 
price*  with  those  of  "stock  design" 
manufactured  fixtures.  You'll  find  our 
prices  at  least  23  f  lower  because  you 
buy  direct  from  the  maker,  cutting  out 
the  jobber  s  and  retailer's  profits. 
Write  today  enclosing  draft  or  money 
order  if  you  prefer  the  style  shown  or 
send  lor  illustrated  folder  of  other 
styles. 

I,.  W.C.iKKOi.i,  CO. 
Box  S».'..  Klverslde,  111. 


THE  BOOKLOVERS' 

SHOPPING  LIST. 

BRENTANO'S 

XMAS    BULLETIN 

Will  be   sent   free   upon   application. 

Please  write  at  once. 

BRENTANO'S 

5th  Avenue  and  27th  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF     DRAMATIC    ARTS 

FOUNDED  1884 

Connected  with   Mr.  Charles    Frohman'*  Empire 

Theatre    and   Companies 

no%KI>    «»K   TRl  STKF.S  : 

FRASKI.INH    SAKCiE.NT.  l're».Jerit  .lOH.N'nREW 

UAMEL  FllOHMA.S  BKNJA.Ml.N  F.  ItOEDER 

For  rtitalneiid  and  Information  applr  to 

TOE  SECRETIKV,  R()0.>!  U7,  CiR3iE«lE   ll.iLL,   .\EW  YORK 


STUDY 
L&W 
AT 

HOME 


The  olaest  aod  best  sctiool.  loscructlon  hj  mall 
adapted  to  every  one.  Recognized  by  courta  mod 
educators.  Experienced  and  competent  instruc- 
tora.  Takes  spare  time  only.  Three  courses  — 
Preparatorv,  Business,  College.  Prepares  for 
practice.    Will  better  your  ^ 

condition  and  prospects  iu 
bostness.        Stadents    and 
graduates  everywhere. 
Kull  particulars  aod  Kapy 
Pmyinent  Flan  free» 
Bpra^p  Corre«pondene 
School  of  Law, 
667  Majestie  Boildins 
Detroit,  Uleh. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Recommends   tfarhirs  to  cnllt-aes.   public    and   private 
scliools.     Advisee  pareiiis  about  -chools. 

W.\I.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on   a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
ation  to  life  and  health, 
is  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowle.lge   I  Vo.ing   .M.in  Sli..ul.l  H^ve. 

Knowledue  a  V'.un?   Husband  Stiould  Hare. 

Knowle.lge   i  Fnth-r  Should  Have 

KiHiwledge  a  Father   Shi.uld  Impart  to  His  Son. 

.Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young   Won^an  Should  Hare. 
Knowle.lge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  .Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
.Medical  Knowledge  J  \V.fe  Should  Have. 
Rlik    Cloth    Rtndln^,    Fall    Gold    Stmmp,    Illnitrated,   $2,00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puiit&n    Pub.    Co..  Dept.  B,    Phl!» ,  P«. 


Natural  History. — .\  certain  father  who  is  fond 
of  putting  his  boys  through  natural-history  examina- 
tions is  often  surprized  by  their  mental  agility.  He 
recently  asked  them  to  tell  him  "what  animal  is 
satisfieii  with  the  least  nourishment."  "The  moth!" 
one  of  them  shouted  confidently.  "It  eats  nothing 
but  holes." — Youth's  Companion. 


Her  Indorsement. — "Madam,"  said  the  teller 
of  a  bank  in  Baltimore  to  a  woman  who  had  handed 
him  a  check  to  cash — "madam,  you  have  forgotten 
to  indorse." 

.■\  worried  smile  came  to  the  woman's  face;  but 
she  took  back  the  paper  and  wrote  something  on  the 
back  thereof. 

When  again  the  teller  looked  at  the  (.-heck  he  found 
that  the  woman  had  indorsed  as  follows: 

"The  Hank  has  always  paid  me  whatever  it 

owed,  and  you  need  have  no  worry.  Therefore,  I 
indorse  this  check.  \'ery  truly  yours,  Anna  M. 
B  lank. ' ' — Harper's. 


He  Got  the  Day   Off. — Employer — "Whose   fu- 
neral do  you  want  to  go  to?" 

Office  Boy — "The  umpire's." — New  York  Sun. 


A  Little  Savage. — Little  Nephew — "Auntie, 
did  you  marry  an  Indian?" 

Aunt — "Why  do  you  ask  such  silly  questions, 
Freddie? " 

Little  Nephew — "Well,  I  saw  some  scalps  on 
your  dressing-table." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


His    Ailment. — Medic.\l    Student — "What    did 

you  operate  on  that  man  for?" 

E.MIXENT  SuRCEON — "Two  hundred  dollars." 
Medical  Student — "I  mean,  what  did  he  have?" 
Eminent    Surgeon — "Two    hundred    dollars."- — 

The  Christian  Register. 


Cruel. — Le.^ding  Tragic  Man — "Did  you  see 
how  I  paralyzed  the  audience  in  the  death  scene? 
They  were  crying  all  over  the  house!" 

Stage  Manager — "Yes,  they  knew  you  weren't 
really  dead." — Tit-Bits. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

November  22. — The  Shah  of  Persia  issues  a  procla- 
mation definitely  refusing  to  give  a  constitution 
to  the  people. 

November  23. — Lord  Roberts,  in  a  speech  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  warns  England  that  an  army 
of  1,000,000  men  will  be  needed  to  guard  against 
invasion. 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey  reach  a  basis  of  agreement, 
by  which  Turkey  will  receive  $8,000,000  for  the 
Oriental  Railway  property  and  $12,000,000  as 
the  capital  value  of  the  Rumelian  tribute. 

November  24. — The   towns  of  Aquin  and  Jeremie, 
in  Haiti,   rise  against   the    government,   and  the 
insurgents  capture  the  gunboat  Croyant. 
The  Shah  of  Persia  revokes  his  proclamation  re- 
fusing to  grant  a  constitution  to  the  people. 

November  25. — Over  100  lives  are  lost  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  steamer  Sardinia  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  of  Valetta. 

November  26. — The  discovery  and  frustration  of  an 
alleged  plot  to  kill  the  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia 
are  made  known  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Domestic. 

November  21. — Ten  persons  are  killed  and  a  score 
hurt  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  on  the  Missis- 
sippi-River steamer  H.  M.  Carter. 
Samuel  Gompers  is  reelected  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  the  convention 
in  Denver. 

November  22. — Tang  Shao  Yi,  high  commissioner  of 
China  to  the  United  States,  to  return  thanks  for 
the  remission  of  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity, 
arrives  in  San  Francisco  on  his  way  to  Washington. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  in  a  magazine  article,  declares 
for  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

November  23. — Governors  and  other  delegates  from 
the  New-England  States  meet  at  Boston  in  a  con- 
ference on  the  conservation  of  national  resources. 


MBY5 


BATH 


Warm  baths  with  Cuticura 
Soap  and  gentle  applications 
of  Cuticura  Ointment  are 
unrivaled  for  preserving, 
purifying  and  beautifying 
theskin,  scalp,  hair  and 
handsof  infantsand  children 
as  well  as  for  sanative,  anti- 
septic cleansing  and  all  the 
purposes  of  the  toilet,  bath 
and  nursery.  For  eczemas, 
rashes,  itchings,  irritations, 
inflammations  and  chafmgs 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment,  most  soothing  of 
emollients,  afford  immediate 
and  grateful  relief. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris.  5,  Rue  de  la  Paix:  Au8tra» 
Ua,  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India,  D.  K.  Paul, 
Calcutta;  So.  Africa,  Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.; 
USA.  Potter,  Drug  &  Chera.  Corp.,  Sole  Props., 
133  Columbus  Ave..  Boston. 

tS"Post  Free,  Cuticura  Booklet  on  the  Skin. 


SHdRTHAND 
IN  30DAVS 


We  absolutely  guarantee  to  teach  phorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  learn  in  ^p.ire  tuiip  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  .-ppntl  months  us  with 
old  systems.  Boyd's  Syllable  Kystoin  i.**  ea.oy  lo 
learn— eaay  to  write— easy  to  re.. it.  t^imple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Sure,  No  riileil  lines- no  positions— no  ahading,  aa 
in  other  systems.  No  long  list  of  word  sign.s  to  confuse. 
ONLY  NINE  CHAR.\rTERS  to  learn  and  you  have  the  en- 
tire English  {or  any  other)  language  at  your  ABSOLUTE 
COMM.\ND.  The  best  system  f(»r  .itenographer.o,  private 
secretaries,  newspaper  reporter-*.  Lawyers,  minLster-*.  teach- 
ers, physician:^,  literary  folk  and  busmesd  men  may  now  learn 
ahorthand  for  their  own  use  Hoes  not  take  continual  daily 
practice  as  with  oth**r  sy^items.  Our  graduates  hold  high- 
grade  positions  evervwhere.  Send  to-day  for  buokleta,  testi- 
monials, guarantee  tiner.  etc. 

CHICAQO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

930  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  III. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  \Mien  writing  to  Bdvertlsere. 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


[Decemlxr  o, 


Classified  Columns 


Rale  lor  a<lTerliM(>iiii-iilN  under  tlilN  beading 


75  cents  per  line 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FOK  SAI.K.-An  old.  w.-ll-<-Hlubli»he(l  mid 
wi-ll  known  G.iMiline  Kogine  and  Miaint; 
HoUt  HiiNiD.sH;Siile»laH  >furuboutr.'Oli.C».iO. 
Ki-|i,iir«iii-.  imnt  vi-ry  iruportant  iti-m.  Sizes 
3  to  JO  H.  I'.  Sale  imlmli-H  cood  will,  pst- 
ifrns.  driiwinKH.  jiKs.  tempTiiteH.  i>i>ecial 
t>x>lfi  Hnd  turn  orerof  NKt<ncieH  and  benefits 
of  punt  lilitTal  adTertininK. 

OwniT  e<-llinK  bt*cBU»e  he  wiiihe*  to  con- 
i-entrnte  hi»  €-ffort'<  and  shop  to  building 
laryf  Clag  PowtT  Kiiuipmcnt.  If  you  have 
the  available  capital  and  financial  standine 
and  want  to  Kft  into  a  live,  profitable  CBtab- 
linhrd  buNini-KD,  that  will  stand  the  most 
rixoroUM  inspi'Ction,  Address  P.  O  Hox  No. 
i:.5.  Chi.ano.  111.  P.8.  Don't  want  to  hear 
from  "Hoi  Air  Merchants." 

WE  START  YOU  in  a  permanent  bnsi- 
ness  with  uh  and  furnish  everything.  Full 
•course  of  instruction  free.  We  are  manu- 
facturers and  have  a  new  plan  in  the  mail 
ordiT  line.  Lurxe  profit".  Small  capital. 
You  pay  us  in  three  months  and  make  big 
profit.  References  given.  Sworn  state- 
mentH. 

P>IASE  MANUFACTDRING  00. 
in?  Pease  Building.  Huffalo.  N.  Y. 


A  manufacturer's  permanent  business 
•offer.  An  exceptional  opi>ortunity  in  opera- 
ting direct  sales  parlors  for  the  most 
attractive  and  comfortul>le  shoe  for  men 
and  wi>men  ever  offered  the  public;  many 
special  features.  Every  person  a  possible 
customer.  Kushion  Komfort  Shoe  Co.. 
1.U12  South  St,  Boston.  Mass, 

Cash  For  Your  Business  or  Real  Estate. 
No  matter  where  located,  if  you  want  to 
buy.  sell  or  exchange  any  kind  of  business 
or  real  estate,  address 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND. 
7828  Adams  Express  BIdg.  Chicago.  III. 

MANAGER    wanted    for    an    established 
Skirt  and   Corset  Mfg    Co.,  with    »'iO(IO  to 
invest  in  business. 
Address.  Box  180.  Literary  Digest. 


FOR  THE  HONE 


BUTCHER  H  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the 
best  finish  made  for  floors  and  interior 
wo<Miwork.  Not  brittle  ;  will  not  scratch  or 
deface  like  shellac  or  Tarnish.  Send  foi 
free  booklet.  For  sale  by  dealers  in  Paints, 
Hardware  and  House  Furnishings. 

THE   HUTCHER    POLISH    CO. 

3.'i6  Atlantic   Ave..   Boston.  Mass 


OHR  BANNER  BRAND  FRUITS.-Now 
In  prime  sbinjiing  condition-Fancy  Or- 
anges. Grape  Iruit.  or  assorted  boxes,  ex- 
iiress  prepaid  to  your  station,  $5.00  per  box. 
Postcard  views  our  famous  2ClO-acre  orange 
grove  mniled  free.  THE  CARNEY  IN- 
VESTMENT CO.  Tampa.  Fla. 

VIRGIN  I  A~COUNTRVl;rRKD~^HXMS. 
one  year    old     H  to    14    ll-s       2.'.c.    per    lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FAR.M 
PURCKLLVILLE.  VlBQINIA. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


YOUR  CHOICE-of  a  machine  from  $10 
npward.  Franklin,  Hammond,  Remington, 
OlUer,  Monarch.  L.  O.  Smith.  Dnderwood. 
Smith  Premier,  Blickensderfer,  Fox. 
Agents  Wanted  STANDARD  TYPE- 
^ITER  EXCHANGE,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


^; 


FOR  PERSONAL  USE 


DIE  EMHOSSED  STATION  ERY-Busi- 
nesN.  professional,  social  .  impressive,  dis- 
tinctive. Send  to.dnv  for  free  samples. 
HARPER.    Columbia  Block.  Columbus,  O. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  VOUK  IDEAS.  $.S. .",(>/ offered  for 
one  invention  Hook  •How  to  Ol.tain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  exjiense.  Established  16  years 

Chan'Uee  A  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys. 
1013  F.  St.,  Washington.  D.  0, 


PATENTS  HBODRED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  (or  free  renort  as  to  patent- 
abilitv.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions. 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  06.000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  samnle  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co..  849  "F."  Washinttton. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY.  PROTECT 
Your  Ideal  2  Books  free  :  •' Fortunes  in 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent";  84- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  K.  E  VROUMAN, 
U06  F  St.  Washington.  D.  O. 


MASON,  FENWIOK  4  LAWRENCE.Patent 
Lawyers.  Washington.  D.  C,  Box  R.  Est'd 
47  years  Bixiklet  free.  Highest  references. 
Best  service.  Terms  moderate.  Be  careful 
in  selecting  an  attorney.     Write  us. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT-Uur  three 
books  for  inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  Stamps.     R  S.  4  A.  B.  LACEY. 

Rooms  IH  to  28  Pacific    Bldg.. 
Washington.    D    C. Established  IWW. 

ATTORNEYS,  we  increase  your  business. 
A  legal  representative  wanted  in  every  city 
and  town.     Exclusive.     Terms  moderate. 
Lock  Box  a'i3.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


POSITION  for  man  of  good  address  ;  well- 
known,  old  established  highclass  period- 
ical; travel;  select  subscription  business; 
permanent,  good  income  to  right  man;  give 
references,  experience.  Address 
Box  Hr2,  Literary  Digest. 


WANTED.— Railway  Mail  Clerks;  Customs 
Employees;  Clerks  at  Washington.  Com- 
mencement salary  $800  00.  No  "layoffs". 
Many  examinations  soon.  Preparation  free. 
Write  Immediately.  Franklin  Institute. 
Dept  A-69.  Rochester.  N.  Y 


AGENTS.— Portrait  35c,  Frames  15c. 

sheet  pictures    Ic.  stereoscopee  25c,  views  Ic 
80  davB  credit.      Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT  00. 
290-15  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago 


LEARN  to  Write  Advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  tlo  to  SlOO  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co.. 

Dept.  31.  90  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERT   male   t>pewriter  wishes   some 
work  to  be  done  at  homo  evenings.    Care- 
ful,   neat,    clean-cut.     Address, 
Box  184.  Literary  Digest.         New  York. 


FOR    MEN 


Gentleman  going  South  must  sacrifice  at 
once  his  fur  coat,  lined  with  finest  Austra- 
lian Mink  skins,  im|iorted  broadcloth  shell 
with  beautiful  Persian  lamb  collar.  Paid 
$■^5  last  vear  at  Gunter's;  sell  for  tM.  Send 
size;  if  fits  will  send  C.  O.  1)..  subject  to  in- 
spection. Georoe  Simmh.  763  6th  Ave..  N.  Y. 


All  Safety  Razor  Blades 2Ho  each.  Double 
edged  blades  a  specialty.  We  sterilize,  re- 
sharpen  and  return  your  own  blades  better 
than  new.  Send  address  for  convenient 
mailing  package.  KEENEDGECO.. 
H(i9  Keenedgo  Building.  Chicago. 


I   Classified  Columns 


Kate  for  ailx-rllsfinenta  undor  this  beudlUK 


75  t-enlM  per  lln* 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


THE  ONK  in  .MiUKl/lH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  1.1.N(  OL.N  s  IJlliTH  iscommem- 
orated  in  J  lie  Liiiodn  Sli>ry  Calandar  for 
1909.  by  Wayne  Whipple.  This  is  a  w-.-kly 
calendar,  with  a  story  or  anecdote  told  by 
Lincoln  or  about  him.  t>ne  foreach  week  in 
the  year  The  she.ts  are  7  i  lOS  inches,  of 
suede  finish  creain-colored  paper,  printed 
in  black,  with  a  touch  of  red  for  decora- 
tion. Bound  with  two  brass  rings,  so  that 
the  sheets  turn  easily,  and  suspended  by 
silk  cord.  An  absolutely  uni(iue  calendar, 
a  biography  of  Lincoln  in  storv  form.  An 
appropriate  anil  delightful  gift  foranv  one. 
I'he   Bid.lle    Press,    1010  Cherry  St.,   Phila. 


LITTLE  GIFTS  OF  QUALITY.  A 
Stevenson's  E'riendship  Calendar  and 
others;  catchword  postcards,  foldi'rs.  hang- 
ers: hand  decorated  Christmas,  New  Year, 
and  motto  cards  \\  rite  for  our  C.\TA- 
LOGUE  OF  LITTLE  GIFTS.  The  Canter- 
bury Company,   SJS  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

AUTHORS- We  publish  a  n<w  book  every 
week:  let  lis  publish  yours.  Novels,  poetry. 
genealogies  Write  us  .vour  wants. 
Cochrane  Pub^  Co_^a6j>i_h'int^Bljg..N.Y. 
FACTS,  arguments,  briefs  for^ebatesl 
Outlines.  literary,  historical  and  scientifio 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Deiiartment  B, 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albanv.  Ind. 


IF  YOa  HAVE  A  BOOK  to  publish.  ff»f 
O'lr  offer  firtt.  Express  Ms.  here  at  once 
for  reading.  Address  BROADWAY  PDB 
COMPANY.  835  Broadwsy.  New  York. 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


INDIAN  CAPTIVITIES  SERIES.    Being 
reprints  of  rare,  interesting,  and  valuable 
narratives  of  Indian  Caiitivities.     Send  for 
circular       THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.. 
Springfield.  Massachusetts. 


FREE— New  Thought,  its  progress  and  its 
limitations  and  other  literature.  Sent  upon 
application.  W.E.Gould, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston.  Mass. 


GAMES  S,  ENTERTAINMENTS 


I    make     the    original    Jig-Saw    puzzles 
which  set  Boston  crazy.   By  mail  for  Xmas 
presents.  3  sizes  ;  »1.00,  $2.00.  JH.OO. 
Prudence  Pride,  Deerfield.  Mass. 


ORIGINAL   POEMS  WANTED,  with  or 
without  music,    for  new  Song  book.     Also 
Short  Stories  with  moral. 
Rev.  W.  L    PRICE.  Newport,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Enlargements  f<'r  Christmas  Gifts  and  Den 
Decorations.  Siecial  — Two  b  x  In  in.  En- 
largements from  your  beat  negativee  for 
7r>c.  with  order.  Regular  Price  List  for  2c. 
stamp.  Robert  L.  JohnsUm,  Expert  Photo- 
Finishing.  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Medical 

"HOW  TO  KEEP  A  GOOD  GRIP  ON  YOUR 

HEALTH." 

Ask  for  book  17. 

Thompson  of  Worcester.  Worcester.  Masa. 


Oenealoi^y 

Genealogical  and  heraldic  research 
Coats  of  arms  painted.  Genealogies  printed 
and  published.  Correspondence  invited. 
Address.  Research  Dept.,  Frank  Allaben 
Genealogical   Co  .  3  W.  42d  St  .  New  Y'crk. 


Real    Estate 


Rate  for  advcrtlsi'uieiitH  under  thlH  heading 


75  cent*  per  llu« 


La  GLORIA 

The  first  and  most  successful  American  col- 
ony in  CUB.%.  Easy  payments  on  instal- 
ment plan.  Possession  after  first  payment. 
Handsome  illustrated  liooklet  free. 

CUBAN  LAND  &  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


BEAUTIFUL     W1.\TI':R     HOMB 
for     Sale,     Uujtoiia,     Florida. 

Practically  new  and  in  perfect  order.  Com- 
bination fixtures,  hot  and  cold  soft  water, 
double  floors,  plastered  and  cemented  cel- 
lar. All  modern  improvements.  Attractive 
grounds.  Location  unexcelled.  Fruit  and 
shade  trees.  Garage,  stable,  water  tower. 
C.  M.  Christy.  Trust  Estate.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

A  Boys'  Boarding  Academy  in  the  South, 
valued  at  »hU,0O0.  Ideal  location.  Extensive 
grounds.  Completi-eriuipment.  Fine  record 
with  high  class  patronaite.  For  particulars 
address  ACADEMT,  Box  167  Literary  Digest. 

fAnriaao^  C-lp— Foreclosed  Property, 
morigage  aaie  farms,  Beach  or  City  in- 
vestment property.  Splendid  opportunity 
to  secure  high  grade  Real  Estate  at  right 
prices  for  investment.  W'rito  for  iiarticulars. 
J.  B.  1,KWIS,  lOlATremont  Streft,  BOSTOil .  HASS. 


qrpY  AC     VMlliam  S.  Delery,  Civil  Enpneer 

1  L.A/\0  p    o.  Box  640  liouitoD.  T»i»i 

Manual  containing  reliable  and  valuable 
information  to  land  owners  and  investors, 
compiled  from  personal  investigations. 


THE    HOUSE    IN    THE   WOODS 

With  40  acres  tract,  one-third  in  cultiva- 
tion. 8  room  house,  conveniently  de- 
.<imie(l  and  very  attractive,  with  broad 
piazzas.  128  feet  total  length,  for  the  en- 
joyment of  Florida  breezes.  For  further 
particulars  apply  to  P.  O.  Box  II,  San 
Antonio,  Florida.  Above  property  for 
sale  at  a  bargain. 


FOR  SALE  in 

'  The  Coming  City  of  the  South" 

Good  paying; 
Gent's  Clothing  Bnsinees 
Retail  Grocery  Business 
Restaurant  and  Dairy  Lunch 
For  particulars  write 

Ja«.  O.  Lewis.  Johnson  City.  Tenn. 


8,000  ACRES 

or  Vnliiablo  HunI  ing  Preserve 

Deer,  turkevs.  ducks  and  Quail  i"  abun- 
dance. Rich  farming  land.  9.0ai.{OU  ft.  of 
timber.  Will  lease  or  sell.  A|>ply 
Box  64.        St.  Matthews.       South  Car 


aroMna. 


COAL  LAND  FOR  SALE 

6  ton  of  coal  f<ir  ».01.  Property  surrounded 
by  operating  mines.  Safe  ;  guard  your  chil- 
dren's future.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Wm.  A.  Evans.  E.  M  .  Morgnnfleld.  Ky. 


"GLEN  ALLEN."  VIRGINIA 

A  handsome  suburban  estate  of  a  thousand 
acres  is  being  subdivided.  Details  sent  on 
request     by     Captain      Cvsbons.      owner 


Travel  and^Resort  Directory 


ROUND 


THE 


WORLD 

>I425. 


The  Boston 
Travel  Society 

OLD  WORLD 
JOURNEYS 

Riniarkable    Four 
Months     Tours; 
fyompr«'hi»nBive 
Itineraries  ; 
Magnificent 
Steamships;  First 
Glass   throughout. 
Under  the 
inaniigemnnt  of 


The  Collver  Tours  Company 

424  Boyllloo  St..  Boston,  Mass 


TO  EUROPE 
The    Ideal   Way    I  Ideal 

Write   now  \     XourR 

KKViTIINK  ini-  t  I,   till    IIS        ■      *""' 

<..i  ;i--:  I),      i'iM»biirg    I 


MarsleriHigh  Class  Tours 
EGYPT.  HOLY  LAND 

'  ITALY    and    lh« 

fOMINKNT 
rrom    Nrir  Vnrk  anil  llii«(Mn 
Jan.,  Krh.,  Marrli.   Oil    In    h; 
ds}i>.      P<T>an>lly  riindiirlrd 
Bait     lit.«nier«. 

AHOCM)  TilF,  WOIIMI 

136  diiyi,  K.liruary  lo  Jini 

•  l&OU 

■  sralcn  Korrlgn  Trairl  Run 

•i<JS  \V„.hii,«l..n   ^1   .  I(.."l.)r 

31   U     SIMli  M      N    V. 


NEWTilW.NS  IN  THE  WEST  OKKEU 
UNUSUAL  i-hunces for  liivestiiiHnt in  iiior- 
(mntllt;,  w:\.\  csliitf!  and  other  lines.  Many 
now  towris  havH  already  been  cstubllslied 
ill  thn  I)ak()ta.H,  Montana,  Idahoanil  Wa-sh- 
Inctiin  on  the  PACIFIC  COAST  E.XTEN- 

sio.N  nf  till)  (;mi<'A(;(),  Milwaukee  * 

ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY.  These  Unv ns  an; 
well  located.  They  are  trade  centers  for  a 
larife  t<'rrlli)rv,  which  is  helnKnipldlv set- 
tled. Other  towns  will  be  established  later. 
Iiivestlifiite  the  various ()|>enlTics.  Descrip- 
tive boiik.s  free  from  K.  A.  Miller,  (ienerul 

•MU'er    AU'ent.    (   lllcllKO. 

MEDITERRANEAN  "ir  EUROPE 

Attractive  itlnernrv  Private  i.artv  .Moder- 
ate cost.    Mrs.  HbrlUiB,  Hlatrr  Hill,  lloitoa,  Maai. 
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3aob0«n'6  (!t>H)  U^orlD  Courfi 

Two  diilightful  tours  to  Europe.  First 
leaving  March  4th.  S.  S.  '•CarniMnia"  for 
Spain, Sicilv.  Italy,  The  Riviera.  Marseilles. 
Paris.  Ixindon  9  weeks.  Second  tour  leav- 
ing July  Hth  for  Italy.  Switzerland.  Ger- 
many. France.  Holland.  Helgiiim.  England 
and  Scotland.     Strictiv  First  class. 

Smd   for    lllnrrarlri. 
Mri.  E.  A.  KOIt.SON.   4t>  Bniw  A.r.,  Tonkan,  IS.  Y 

c — --^~v- ,       THE  RIVIERA  — 

\^jmsKL^     ITALY      GREECE 

An  Ideal  Sf<ring   Tour 
Can  you  sail  for  Kiiropc  in   Kcl)ru.iry? 
Let  us  write  you  of  our  plans. 

SXNI)    TO*.    II.l.l'HTUATICP    ANNOUNCKMENT 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinitr  Place,  Boston 


nflDinil  Florence  villa,  in  the 
»  UWniMtt,  heart  of  tlie  famed  lake 
region.  A  resf>rt  combining  metropolitan 
comforts  anil  luiiiries  with  idantation  life. 
fillO  acres  orange  groves.  Hunting  and  hsh- 
ing.     Rates  and   Imoklet  upon    application. 

H    OCV   NICKERSON, 
Florence  Villa  Station.  -  Florida 


Southern  Tours 

AND  CRUISES 

Florida,  Cuba,  Barmuda,  Wast 
Indlas,  Maxioo,  South  Amsrioa, 
Nassau,  Porto  Rico.      All  Linos. 

Willior\\  ilhoul  Hotel.     Booklets  Free. 

Independent  or  I'ernonall.v   C<induit(>d. 
Tickets,  .-Itate  Rooms.  Sleepers  Everywhere. 
FRANK  TOURIST  CO..  347  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

J,irlu,iv.-,  ,.ireptionnl  tourH   li  ave  in 

nil  I  Mill  II,  JAM  AHY  anil   K(  IIUllKT 

Trani-Slbrrlaa  Party  In   Harrh 

Various  Routes      Send  for  Itineraries. 

Collver  Tours  Company 

4'J4  lloljBlon  SI  ,  llii.tan.  Maia. 


East     and     West     Coasta 


niyirDl^ll       an<l  Across    the    Andes. 
HIWlblllbM  Itineraries    reBd>. 

CIIM.VKK    Till  KM   CO.,  4<4    Hoylstoa   HI.,    HoiUa. 


THE  LONBLEY  TOURS 

314  Main  Street,  Worcester.  Mats. 


CDCC  TDID  to  Europe  or  in  America 
rnCC  I  nir  win  he8lv<>n  nt  any  tlmi' 
to  an  organir.er  of  a  (larty  of  eight  Address 
B*nClK'k''s  TOIR-S,  liSJ  Uraa  Si..  Ilroctlya 


Our  readera  are  asked  to  mention  Tuk  Litkrart  Diukut  when  wriiliiK  to  udvertlsers. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  nueRtion!)  oonoerniiiu  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Kuiik  Jb  Wagualls  StHUdard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  aibiter. 


f^^  The    L<TicoQraphcr   docs    not    ansivcr    anony- 
mous communications. 

"F.  S.."  Lawler,  La. — The  word  chord  as  a  tenn 
in  music  is  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  cord,  a 
piece  of  string. 

A  Correspondent  ch.illengcs  the  accuracy  of  the 
answer  Riven  to  '"B.  F."  in  The  Liter.\ry  Dic.est 
issue  of  November  14.  He  says:  "In  answerinR  the 
question  the  Lexicographer  very  properly  corrects  the 
sentence,  but  in  giving  the  reason  he  says:  'The  word 
being  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  "let,"  it  should 
be  "me."  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Lexicographer 
must  have  been  rushed  when  he  wrote  that,  for  the 
word  'me'  is  not  the  object  of  the  verb  'let,'  but  is 
the  subject  (?)  of  the  infinitive  'to  fight'  ('to'  being 
understood)." 

The  interrogation-point  after  the  word  "subject" 
is  inserted  by  the  Lexicographer.  The  ruling  re- 
ferred to  concerns  the  sentence:  "Let  Mr.  Taft  and 
ms  fight  it  out  alone."  In  this  sentence  "me"  is 
just  as  clearly  the  object  of  the  verb  "let"  as  if  it 
stood  before  the  words  "Mr.  Taft,"  in  which  case 
the  sentence  would  read:  "Let  vie  and  Mr.  Taft 
fight  it  out  alone."  The  conjunction  "and"  between 
the  two  objects  shows  that,  in  its  action,  the  transi- 
tive verb  "let"  applies  to  both  "me"  and  "Mr.  Taft." 
On  page  628  of  Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  English 
Grammars"  our  correspondent  will  find  the  follow- 
ing: "Let  is,  in  fact,  always  a  principal  verb,  be- 
cause, as  we  now  apply  it,  it  is  always  transitive. 
It  commonly  governs  an  objective  noun  or  pronoun, 
and  also  an  infinitive  without  the  sign  to;  as,  'Rise 
up,  let  us  go!"  Where  "let"  is  in  the  imperative 
mood  it  has  for  its  subject  "  you  "  exprest  or  under- 
stood. 

In  the  sentence  cited  "me"  is  not  the  subject  of 
the  infinitive  "to  fight";  it  is  not  even  the  object 
of  "to  fight."  The  pronoun  "it"  is  the  object  of 
■'to  fight,"  and  the  pronoun  "me"  is  the  object  of 
"let"  as  are  also  the  words  "Mr.  Taft." 

"L.  M.  O.,"  Ephraim,  Utah. — "In  the  quotation 
from  the  Bible,  '  With  all  that  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  both  their's 
and  our's'  is  not  the  correct  form  'both  theirs  and 
ours'?" 

This  is  a  point  of  grammar  that  is  disputed.  Some 
grammarians  hold  that  the  words  "hers,"  "ours," 
"yours,"  "theirs,"  etc.,  should  be  written  with  an 
apostrophe,  on  the  assumption  that  these  words  are 
personal  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case,  and  that 
the  possessive  case  of  pronouns  should  be  formed 
like  that  of  nouns.  Goold  Brown,  however,  advo- 
cates the  use  of  these  pronouns  without  the  apos- 
trophe, which  seems  to  be  the  form  generally  ac- 
cepted. 

"I.  M.  G.."  Bisbee,  Ariz. — "Is  the  phrase  'on  the 
road'  not  properly  exprest  by  the  two  French  words 
'en  route'?" 

The  expression  "on  the  road"  has  two  meanings. 
The  first  is  "on  the  way,"  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  French  phrase  "en  route."  The  second  is 
"  traveling,  especially  in  the  pursuit  of  one's  bus- 
iness or  calling,  as  a  commercial  traveler."  The 
French  expression  '  en  route  "  can  not  be  used  in  this 
sense. 

"  R.  E.  O.,"  Cortland,  N.  Y. — "Is  it  proper  to  use 
the  word  'ought'  for  zero?" 

The  word  "ought"  is  a  corruption  of  "naught," 
which  is  the  proper  word  to  use  for  the  cipher  U. 
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WINTER   TOURS 

California,  Old  Mexico 
Colorado  and  Utah 

Personally  escorted,  in  Pullman  private  compart- 
ment and  drawing  room  cars.  Strictly  first  class, 
all-expense  tours  leave  Chicago  in  January  and 
February,  1909.  Members  may  return  inde- 
pendently, or  with  personally  escorted  parties 
leaving  Los  Angeles  eastbound. 
For  itineraries  and  full  information,  apply  to 

S.  A.  Hutchison,  Mgr.  Tourist  Department, 

Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North  Western  Line, 

212  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Around 

The  special  tours  of  The  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers 
have  every  convenience,  with  only  outside  staterooms. 
They  circle  the  entire  island  and  stop  at  many  inter- 
esting and  historic  localities.  The  ship  is  the  tourist's 
hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  so  the  labor  and  incon- 
venience of  land  travel  is  avoided.  ^  The  special 
tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140,  which  includes 
every  expense. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 

1 2  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  all  Principal  Cities. 


flDICMT  and  AROUND  THE 
UniClll    WORLD     CRUISES 

By  S.S.  ARABIC,  I  6, COO  tons,  FEB.  4,  OCT.  I  6 

30  TOURS  TO   EUROPE   *250  UP 
FRANK   C.  CLARK,  Times    BIdg.,  New  York 


BEFORE  YOU  VISIT  WASHINGTON 
BE  SURE  TO  READ  THIS  BOOK 

"  A  picture  of  Washington,  both  informing  and 
entertaining." — Christian  Intelligencer. 

WASHINGTON 

ITS  SIGHTS  AND  INSIGHTS 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 
Capitol,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional  de- 
scription. By  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1  net,  by  mail  $1.09. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Traveler's   Handbook 
for  Transatlantic  Tourists 

By  JOSEPHINE  TOZIBR 

A  practical  book  prepared  on  new  lines  for  travelers 
in  the  eastern  hemispliere  Full  of  suggestions  with 
regard  to  such  perplexing  matters  as  shopping,  hotels, 
lips,  foreign  usages,  etiquette,  and  many  other  details 
of  comfort  and  convenience. 

i2nio.    Price,  $1.00  net 
FU.\K  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Gr>.\na    AKirksrl  ?  Don't  forget  "The  Trav- 
Oing    /\DrOaa  .'    el„,'      Handbook."      it 
has  been  newly  re\'ised  and  enlarged,  and  contains 
all  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1 .00 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


The  Leading 
Resort 
of  the 
South 

PINEHURST 

North  Carolina 

There  is  no  spot  which  offers  such 
varied  attractions  for  out-of-door 
recreation. 

40,000  Acre  Shooting  Preserve 

The  Best  of  Quail  Shooting. 
Large  kennel  of  treuned  dogs,  guides,  etc. 

THREE  GOLF  COURSES 

Two  of  eighteen   holes;  one  of  nine  holes. 
Kept  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

SIX  TENNIS  COURTS 

FREQUENT  TOURNAMENTS 

Livery    of    Saddle     Horses 
FOUR  SPLENDID  HOTELS 

of  various  prices,  under  one  management. 
No  consumptives  received  at  Pinehurst 

Easily  reached  via    Seaboard  Air   Line.       Through 
Pullman  Service.      Send  for  Literature. 

PINEHURST    GENERAL    OFFICE 

PINEHURST,    NORTH    CAROLINA 

or  Leonard  Tufts,  Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  Valuable  Book  FREE 

To  School  Teachers,  Educators  and  all 
interested  in  teaching  and  acquiring 
correct  English,  a  new  First  Reader, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  dealing  par- 
ticularly with  the  teaching  of  phonics. 
Regular  retail  price,  35  cents.  Sent  free 
on  receipt  of  8  cents  for  postage. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  St..  New  York 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  AMERICA'S 
AMAZING  WEALTH 

A  thorough  study  of  the  subject  by  Dr.  Joslab  Strong 
in  the  Homiletic  Review  for  December. 

Per  Copy  30  cents        Per  Year  $3. 00 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


EGYPT 


PALESTINE 


I  9  I  o 

OBERAMMERCAU 

Plan  to  combine  your  Winter  trip  to 
the  Orient  with  a  visit  to  the  great 
Passion  Play.  Our  plana  are  already 
madp.    Send  for  them. 

Rurpnii  i>rUul\erslty  Travel 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Afass. 


EUROPE 


end  for  booklet.   Rpstwaytol    TUp 
''ee  Europe  ;it  niotlerate  (ost.  I  |f^c>  *  § 
IDEAL  EUROPEAN  TOURSj\'iJ^^*- 
Bex  1055-U,  Pittibarg,  Pa.1  WAY 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

asih  Season.  Limitril  Parties.  Eierp- 
tional  advanUl!<-'>.  Dr.anil  Mrs  Honard 
a  falne,  148  Ridge  St., (ileni  Falls.n.Y. 


12  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  .?I7d  up.  British  Isle.'*, 
Belgium.  Holl.ind,  France.  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria.  Turkey,  Greece  and  Italy.  Apply  SOW. 
THE  TEMPLE  TOl'RS,  8.Z.  Reaeon  St.,  Roaton,]las>. 


Higfh  Class  Tour  of  Palestine  and  Eg^pt 

Cedric,  Feb.  20th;  duration  ten  weeks;  about 

half  usual  price.         GRISWOLD, 

28,  A  Shelter  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


MEXICO 


All  daylight  travel  in 
private  train.  Spend 
30  Diamond  Days  in 
wondrous  Mexico. 
Congenial  part.v,  limited.  40  cities,  includ- 
ins  •"Marill  <ira8."Every  comfort,  Physi- 
sician  in  attendance.  One  price  includes 
hII  expenses.  Write  for  particulars  of  this 
and  ORTKNTAL  Tours. 

BRV.*.\T-.«*1»K.VCE  TOURS 
4.57  .Monailiiock  Uldfr.,  Chicago 


npiCIIT  Select  Party  Sails  January  30th. 
UniCn  I  Also  Seven  Tours  to  Europe- 
Spring  and  Slimmer,  '09.  (3Uth  Year.) 
DE  POTTER  TOURS,      32  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


EIIDnDC  Krnnomy  in 

CUnurC  sim.mkrtoi'rs 


$250 


idit^rranran — M>Nt«rn  Europe — Krltish  Isl«s, 
Robluson  Tours, Uept.E.lVebsier.Mass. 


E6YPT,  PALESTINE 


Sail  January  and  Fehruary.   1909. 

Leisure,  comfort  and  interpretation  ol 
the  Orient's  matchless  wonders.  Sr>ecial 
arrangements  for  private  parties,  families. 


nd  individu 


elers.     Booklet. 


H.W.Dunnln?  Ic  Co.,102  Cong'l  Honse.Boston.Maas. 


rlLQRIMAGE    Holy    week      in     Jeru 
thereal\er  Rome  and  I.ourdes.     Leaving  New  York' 
Feb.  18.  1909.      For  particulars,  address  : 
lll'(iran«'ii  Tonrs,  1S7  ll'way.  New  York  Pity.  1».  T. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE.  Special  offer 
to  organizers  of  party  of  eight  for  our  high 
grade  Tours.  THE  EAGER  TOURS,  No. 
807  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asted  to  nieiitioii  The  Litekaky  Digest  when  writing  to  adyertlsenj. 
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What    Would  Make   a   Better   Gift? 

The  Complete  Works 
of  CHARLES  DICKENS 


This  New  Edition 
Is  Worth  $52.00  a  Set 
Costs  Only  24.50  a  Set 

You  Save  $27.50 


15  Beautifully  Bound,  Superbly  Illustrated  Volumes — Exclusively  Prepared 

for   Literary  Digest  Readers 


^1'  had  long  desired  to  pub- 
lish the  Complete  Works 
of  Charles  Dickens  in  a 
style  and  at  a  price  that 
we  could  confidently  rec- 
onuncnd  to  our  patrons.  But  the  op- 
portunity did  not  present  itself  until 
a  few  months  ago,  when,  because  of 
the  unusually  slack  manufacturing 
season,  we  were  able  to  contract  for 
an  edition  that  would  include  all 
that  was  worthiest  and  best  in  book- 
making,  and  at  the  price  advantage 
which  the  manufacturing  market 
then  afforded.  The  result  is  the 
pul)lication  of  the  Piccadilly  Edi- 
tion, in  fifteen  de  luxe  volumes. 

A  Remarkably 
Low  Price 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  this 
edition  of  Dickens,  if  sold  through 
subscription  agents,  would  readily 
command  $52.00  per  set.  By  our 
metliod  of  directly  exchanging  the 
books  from  our  hands  to  yours,  and 
because  of  the  other  reasons  just 
mentioned,  you  can  own  a  set  for 
$24.50.  The  terms  of  payment  are 
very  easy.  $2.00  within  five  days 
after  you  have  examined  the  books 
and  $2.00  per  month  thereafter  until 
paid  for.  If  they  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, notify  us  and  hold  them  subject 
to  our  order.  The  examination  will 
not  have  cost  you  anything  and  you 
are  under  no  ol^ligation. 

A  Requirement  of 
Every  Good  Home 

There  is  no  home  that  can  afford 
to  be  without  a  first-class  edition  of 
the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens,  the 
inimitable  creator  of  "Little  Nell," 
"Mr.  I'ickwick,"  "David  Copper- 
field,"  and  the  host  of  other  familiar 
ciiaracters  which  have  made  the 
wliole  world  laugh  and  cry.  Every 
detail  embodied  in  high-class  book- 
making  will  be  found  in  tliis  new 
I'iccadilly  Edition.  It  should  not  be 
confounded  with  any  other  edition 
on  tlie  market  as  it  is  al)solutely  new 
anrl  es])ecially  made  under  our  own 
diret  lion  and  supervision  for  Liter- 
ary Digest  readers.  Sign  the  Exam- 
ination Kotm  to-day  and  see  these 
beautiful  iiouks  for  yourself. 


THE  TEXT  followed  in  the  Picca- 
dilly Kdiiion  is  authentic  and  complete, 
and  the  same  as  may  be  found  in  de 
luxe  editions  costing  from  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars  upward. 

THE  TYPE  selected  is  new,  clear, 
and  restful  to  the  eye.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  tyjfe 
usually  used  in  the  ordinary  cheap  re- 
prints of  Dickens'  Works. 

THE  PAPER  is  a  specially  woven, 
high  grade  Dill  &  Collins  paper.  It  has 
a  beautiful  soft  finish  which  takes  a 
clear  type  impression,  and,  with  the 
high  class  blark  ink  used,  together  with 
the  generous  margins,  makes  an  unusu- 
ally excellent  reading  page. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  illustra- 
tions which  delightfully  and  faithfully 
convey  the  atmosj^here  of  Dickens' 
writings.  They  include  drawings  of  the 
following  famous  artists  :  Hablot  K. 
Browne  (Phiz),  Cruikshank,  Barnard, 
E.  G.  Dalziel,  J.  Mahoney,  H.  French, 
S.  L.  Fields,  F.  A.  Frazer,  J.  McL. 
Ralston,  C.  Greene. 

These  inimitable  drawings,  made  by 
artists  contemporary  with  Dickens,  are 
printed  on  highly  coated  paper  which 
brings  up  all  details.  The  title  pages 
are  printed  in  two  colors. 

THE  BINDING.  The  backs  and 
corners  of  these  handsome  volumes  are 
of  light  brown  Levant  grain  leather;  the 
sides  of  the  volumes  are  of  the  best  In- 
terlaken  book  cloth,  the  color  of  which 
lends  a  harmonious  contrast  to  the 
leather.  The  volumes  have  gold  tojis 
and  striped  green  silk  headbands.  The 
backs  are  stamjjed  in  full  gold  in  an 
original  and  highly  artistic  design  espe- 
cially made  for  this  I'iccadilly  Kdition. 
Every  detail  of  perfection  will  be  fountl 
in  the  make-up  of  these  books.  Thiy 
are  de  luxe  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  and  will  grace  the  shelves  of  any 
library,  however  pretentious. 

EXAMINATION  FORM 

The  Piccadilly  Edition  of  Charles 

Dickens'  Works 

(/'/ease  sign  and  mail  at  once) 

FUNK  .t  WAGNAI.I.S  COMPANY 

44-60  Kast  23d  Slii-ct,  New  York  City. 
Grntlrmen: — Please  send  me  for  cx3niin.\tion  a 
set  ol  llu-  Piccadilly  Kdition  of  liickcn.s'  Woiks, 
cat riagc  prepaid,  at  Jj4. 50  'rcRular  price  f5J  im. 
I  .iRiec  to  exainine  the  books  carefully,  and  if 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


EVILS  OF  OUR   NAVAL  BUREAUCRACY 

'T^UK  press,  the  President,  and  the  younger  scliool  of  naval 
A  officers  are  practically  unanimous  in  describing  the  bureau 
system  as  a  veritable  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  astride  the  shoulders  of 
our  Navy  Department,  and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that 
Congress  should  relieve  our  first  line  of  defense  of  this  handicap. 
Among  the  papers  demanding  the  reform  or  abolition  of  the  bureaus 
are  the  Boston  Herald,  tiie  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  New  York  Herald, 
Sun,  Post,  and  Press,  the  Washing- 
ton Times,  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
the  Indianapolis  Journal,  and  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press,  while  up  to 
the  present  we  have  searched  the 
editorial  columns  in  vain  for  any 
whole-hearted  defense  of  the  bureau 
system.  While  the  country  awaits 
the  action  of  Congress  in  this  mat- 
ter it  is  comforted  with  rumors  of 
such  minor  reforms  as  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  may  be  able  to 
bring  about  in  the  administrative 
machinery  of  his  department. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  an  inter- 
view reported  in  the  current  Pear- 
son's Magazine,  asserts  that  tlie 
reorganization  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  "absolutely  necessary."  He 
wishes  to  do  as  much  for  the  Navv 
in  this  respect  as  he  has  done  for  the 
Army.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  great  reform  in  the  Army  was  the 
creation  of  the  General  Staff.  This 
body  is  composed  of  forty-six  offi- 
cers, ranking  from  captains  up,  and 
its  function  is  to  devise  ways  of 
increasing  our  military  efficiencj*. 
"The  wisdom  of  giving  the  Navy 
the  benefit  of  a  similar  organization  has  long  been  patent,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  "and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  requisite  step  will  be  taken  before  many  years."  In  the  mean- 
time, it  states.  Secretary  Newberry  "plans  materially  to  enlarge 
what  is  known  as  the  General  Board  and  to  broaden  its  functions" 
— altho  it  must  still,  until  Congress  decrees  otherwise,  remain  an 
advisory  body  only. 

The  defect  of  the  bureau  system,  according  to  Capt.   A.   T. 


"pyrighted,  IS08,  hy  Harris  A 
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Truman  Handy  Newberry,  who  many  hope  will  prove  the  new 
St.  George  to  confront  the  dragon  of  naval  bureaucracy. 


Mahan  (our  best-known  naval  authority),  in  his  new  book  on 
"Naval  Administration  and  Warfare,"  is  that  "no  means  is  pro- 
vided for  coordinating  the  action  of  the  bureaus  except  the  single 
authority  of  tlie  .Secretary."  As  the  Secretary  is  a  civilian,  and 
usually  without  a  profound  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  in  effect 
the  Department  has  as  many  heads  as  there  are  chiefs  of  bureaus 
—that  is  to  say,  eight.  Not  long  ago,  one  story  has  it,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  battle-ship  received  orders  from  one  bureau  to  sail  from 

the  New-York  navy-yard  at  once, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  threatened 
with  court-martial  by  another  bu- 
reau if  he  did  .so.  "The  impossi- 
bility of  getting  military  counsel 
and  planning  from  the  bureau  heads 
is  so  plain,"  says  the  New  York 
E7>enini:[  I'osf,  "tliat  the  agitation 
for  a  navy  general  staff  is  the  result." 
As  far  back  as  1875  a  witness  be- 
fore the  House  Naval  Committee  tes- 
tified that  "the  bureau  system  was 
gradually  undermining  the  discipline 
of  tlie  Navy  Department,  and  must 
sooner  or  later  be  changed."  Ten 
years  later  President  Cleveland  re- 
ferred in  his  annual  messa-^e  to  "the 
humiliating  weakness  of  the  present 
organization"  of  tlie  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Yet  the  situation  remains 
practically  unchanged.  "Naval  ad- 
ministration as  it  is,"  remarks  one 
]iaper,  "bears  such  an  unusual  crop 
of  fat  plums  that  strong  pressure 
of  public  opinion  will  be  required  to 
force  the  politicians  to  relinquish 
their  familiar  perquisites." 

Millions  and  millions  of  dollais 
liave  been  misspent  under  the  bu- 
reau system,  asserts  Henry  Keuter- 
dalil  in  an  interview  with  a  New 
Yoik  Sun  reporter,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says:  "We  liave 
reached  the  astonishing  conclusion  tliat  the  bureau  system  for 
the  sake  of  hiding  its  own  siiortcomings  would  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  Navy  and  possibly  the  chance  of  winning  in 
war."  Writing  on  the  same  subject  in  the  December  Pearson''s, 
he  continues  his  indictment  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Here  is  briefly  the  make-up  of    the   Navy    Department — the 
tnireau  system.     The  Secretary  of  Navy  is  usually  a  politician,  a. 
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civilian  who  knows  nothing  of  ships.  Tlie  Assistant  Setictarv 
has  in  most  cases  no  knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  Navy's  business  is  divided  among  eight  bureaus  iiiuler 
the  Secretary.  The  heads  of  five  of  these  bureaus,  by  courtosv 
'Admirals,'  belong  to  the  civil  branch,  and  are  non-combatants. 
The  heads  of  the  other  three  are  of  the  line,  and  we  find  that  tlic 
Navy,  which  is  a  military  institution,  has  a  majority  of  non-com- 
batants among  its  governors.  I'nder  the  supervision  of  these 
liodies  the  entire  floating  material  is  manufactured  and  maintained. 
No  officer  in  the  Navy  Department  is  specially  authorized  by  law 
to  advise  the  Secretary  how  the  Navy  shall  prepare  for  war,  the 
sole  object  for  which  our  ships  are  built.  Each  of  the  bureaus 
has  equal  authority.  They  are  eight  little  principalities,  each 
conducting  its  own  business  by  itself,  all  independent  of  one 
another  and  securely  entrenched,  each  behind  its  own  appropri- 
ations (granted  by  Congress)  and  each  disbursing  its  own  funds 
under  the  nominal  direction  of  the  Secretary.  There  is  no  coopera- 
tion unless  it  pleases  the  bureau  chiefs,  and  the  intricacy  of  the 
machinery  is  such  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  establish 
responsibility.  The  coercion  within  is  powerful.  Social  and 
political  influences  may  turn  an  officer  fresh  from  sea  duty  into  the 
stanchest  bureaucrat.      That  he  becomes  a   defender  is   human 

nature 

"The  American  business  man  will  accept  any  suggestion  whicli 
increases  the  output,  it  matters 
not    who    makes    the    recom- 
mendation— the   office  boy  or 
the      superintendent.  The 

Navy  Department  is  the  only 
organization  which  does  not 
pursue  this  policy." 

The  results  of  the  bureau 
system  on  land,  says  Mr. 
Reuterdahl,  "would  turn  a 
commercial  man's  hair  gray." 
"Were  the  navy-yards  put  on  a 
sound  business  basis,  at  least 
one  battle-ship  Cf)uld  be  built 
yearly  with  the  money  saved." 
Last  year  at  the  Key  West 
Naval  Station,  we  are  told, 
194,318  was  expended  for 
labor,  while  the  value  of  the 
products  turned  out  was  only 


r 


57.126.  "Vet  Congress  voted  an  additional  344,500  of  public 
money  to  be  wasted  on  this  coral  reef."  Again,  we  read,  in  the 
New-Orleans  navy-yard  575,000  was  expended  to  do  5 1,000  worth 
of  work. 

The  bureaucracy  which  controls  the  Navy  is  red  tape  personi- 
fied, says  the  IndianajJolis  y^w/v/^/,  and  it  "must  go."  Tiiere 
should  be  in  the  next  Congress,  thinks  the  Chicago  Trihuite, 
enough  friends  of  the  Navy  "to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  per- 
nicious bureau  system." 

MULTIMILLIONAIRES   IN   THEIR   OWN 
DEFENSE 

T  N  the  course  of  two  articles  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Andrew 
^  Carnegie  on  entirely  ditferent  subjects,  in  the  December 
]\'orld's  Work,  each  gives  us  an  illuminating  justification  of  his 
riglit  to  his  great  riches.  iMr.  Rockefeller's  article  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  elucidating  "tiie  dititicult  art  of  giving,"  and  should  prove 
helpful  to  any  who  experience  difficulty  along  this  line,  while  Mr, 
Carnegie's  article  is  in  the  main  an  argument  for  taxing  great  for- 
tunes heavily  by  death-duties.     It  will  be  seen  that  each  of  these 

topics  naturally  prompts  the 
reader  to  ask  wiiat  right  the 
multimillionaire  has  to  his 
hundreds  of  millions  in  the 
first  place,  and  neither  one  of 
these  writers  flinches  from 
the  question.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller says: 


"Investigation  will  show 
tliat  the  great  fortunes  which 
have  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  other  lands,  have  come 
to  men  who  have  performed 
great  and  far-reaching  econ- 
omic services — men  who,  with 
great  faith  in  the  future  of 
tlieir  country,  have  done  most 
for  the  development  of  its 
resources.  The  man  will  be 
most  successful  who  confers 


Standpatter.— "I  guess  it's  my  move.'' 

— Hagen  in  tlie  Seattle  Posi-Iutcliigouer. 
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Meyer  in  the  New  York  'I'imfs 


"  N(1W  KILL  TlIK  GOOSE." 
D.ivenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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the  greatest  service  on  the  world.  Commercial  enterprises  that 
are  needed  by  the  public  will  pay.  Commercial  enterprises  that 
are  not  needed  fail,  and  ought  to  fail." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  then  goes  on  to  outline  at  considerable  length 
his  philosophy  of  giving,  but  again  returns  to  the  defense  of 
wealth.   He  writes  : 

"  It  may  be  asked  :  How  is  it  consistent  with  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  these  blessings  that  vast  sums  of  money  should  be  in  single 
hands  ?  The  reply  is.  as  I  see  it,  that,  while  men  of  wealth  con- 
trol great  sums  of  money,  they  do  not  and  can  not  use  them  for 
themselves.  They  have,  indeed,  the  legal  title  to  large  properties, 
and  they  do  control  the  invest- 
ment of  them,  but  that  is  as  far 
as  their  own  relation  to  them  ex- 
tends or  can  extend.  The  money 
is  universally  diffused,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  kept  invested 
and  it  passes  into  the  pay-en- 
velop week  by  week. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  no 
scheme  has  yet  presented  itself 
which  seems  to  afford  a  better 
method  of  handling  capital  than 
that  of  individual  ownership.  We 
might  put  our  money  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
various  States,  but  we  do  not  find 
any  promise  in  the  national  or 
State  legislatures,  viewed  from 
the  experiences  of  the  past,  that 
the  funds  would  be  expended  for 
the  general  weal  more  effectively 
than  under  the  present  methods, 
nor  do  we  find  in  any  of  the 
schemes  of  Socialism  a  promise 
that  wealth  would  be  more  wisely 
administered  for  the  general 
good.  It  is  the  duty  of  men  of 
means  to  maintain  the  title  to 
their  property  and  to  administer 
their  funds  until  some  man,  or 
body  of  men,  shall  rise  up  ca- 
pable of  administering  for  the 
general  good  the  capital  of  the 
country  better  than  they  can." 


Mr,  Carnegie's  argument  for 
the  multimillionaire  runs  along 
much  the  same  line.  Evidently 
these  two  writers,  reasoning  inde- 
pendently, have  reached  identical 
conclusions.  Mr.  Carnegie  says 
that  •'  practically  every  thousand  " 
of  the  wealth  of  the  great  finan- 
cier "  is  at  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  earning 
interest,  mucii  of  it  paying  la- 
bor," while  "tlie  money-making 
man,  in  contrast  to  his  heirs,  who 
generally  become  members  of  the 
smart  or  fast  set,  is  abstemious, 
retiring,  and  little  of  a  spend- 
thrift." He  goes  on  to  correct 
a  popular  impre.ssion  thus  : 

"Those  who  have  not  had  op- 
portunity to  study  the  operation 
of  wealth  in  the  world  are  natu- 
rally led  astray.  They  see  its 
possessors  in  their  palaces  sur- 
rounded with  every  luxury,  theii 
gorgeous  carriages  in  the  park  ; 
they  read  of  their  extravagant 
balls,  of  riotous  living,  and  in- 
ordinate expenditure,  and,  worse 
than  this,  of  gambling  at  cards,  and  upon  horses — horse-racing  in 
Britain  is  still  unfortunately  under  the  highest  patronage — sights 
naturally  hard  to  bear  by  those  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
"The  writer  has  no  desire  to  minimize  this  sad  contrast,  nor  to 
say  one  word  in  its  defense.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most 
indefensible  of  all  contrasts  presented  in  life;  but  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  trace  the  work  of  wealth  as  a  whole,  it  is  soon  found  that 
even  tliese  extravagances  absorb  but  a  small  fraction  of  it.  The 
millionaire's  funds  are  all  at  work  ;  only  a  small  sum  lies  in  bank 
subject  to  check.  Our  railways  and  steamships,  mills  and  furnaces*, 
industrial  structures,  and  much  of  tlie  needed  working  capital  to 
keep  these  in  operation,  are  the  result  of  invested  wealth.  The 
millionaire  with  two,  and  the  new  multimillionaire  with  twenty, 


FboUi^aph  by  Alman  &  Co. 


ROOM  IN   PERRY  BELMONT'S   NEWPORT  HOUSE. 

SOME   "SUPERIOR   SHELTERS." 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  used  to  say  that  all  he  got  was  his  "board  and  clothes,"  and  Mr.  Carnegie  says  that 


"  all  the  millionaire  can  get  out  of  life  is  superior  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.' 
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H.MIIAN    AKMV    ON    DRESS    PARADE. 

As  tlie  rebel  troops  approached  Port  aii  Prince  Nord  Alexis  was  compelled  to  tie  his  soldiers  with  a  rope  in  order  to  keep  together  the  semblance  of 
;ui  army.    The  deposed  president  says  pathetically:  "  At  the  first  hour  of  the  rebellion,  I  had  6,odo  troops,  but  they  all  vanished  inexplicably." 


millions  sterling,  keep  only  tririing  sums  lying  idle.  All  else  they 
put  to  work,  much  of  it  employing  labor.  They  can  not  escape 
this  unless  they  turn  misers  and  keep  the  gold  to  gloat  over,  which 
no  ricii  man  does  whom  the  writer  knows  or  has  heard  of.     On  the 

contrary,  the  millionaire  as  a 
rule  is  both  mindful  and 
sluewd,  more  apt  than  those 
of  smaller  fortune  to  invest 
his  capital  carefully.  Besides, 
he  is  usually  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  averse  to  display. 

"Whatever  impressions  the 
workers  may  receive  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  their  surplus 
money,  minus  a  small  frac- 
tion, must  augment  the  wage 
fund,  and  in  some  line  or 
other  benefit  those  who  labor, 
liven  their  extravagances  must 
in  tiieir  course  contribute  to 
the  business  of  many  i)eople 
struggling  to  obtain  a  com- 
petence, and  hence  to  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.  Little  can 
be  spent  by  the  rich  without 
drawing  upon  the  labor  of 
others,  which  must  be  jiaid 
for.  All  that  the  millionaire 
can  get  out  of  life  is  superior 
food,  raiment,  and  shelter. 
Only  a  small,  a  very  small 
percentage  of  all  his  millions 
can  be  absolutely  wasted. 

"When  the  Socialist,  there- 
fore, si)caks  of  all  wealth 
going  back  to  the  State,  he 
proclaims  no  great  change  in 
its  mission.  The  Stale,  sole 
owner,  would  use  it  just  as  the 
owners  now  use  all  but  a 
fraction  of  it  ;  that  is,  invest 
it  in  some  of  the  multiform 
ways  leading  to  the  reward 
of  labor.  It  is  simply  a  (jues- 
lion  whether  State  as  against 
individual  control  of  wealtli 
would  prove  more  produc- 
tive, which,  judging  from  ex- 


perience of  State  and  individual  management  so  far  as  yet  tested, 
may  gravely  be  doubted.  It  could  not  make  much  difference  to 
the  workers  whether  the  title  to  the  wealth  rested  in  the  State  or 
in  individuals  if  the  State  decided,  as  individuals  now  do,  to 
recompense  labor  according  to  value  as  determined  by  demand 
— the  fairest  standard.  All  would  remain  very  much  as  now  ;  one 
would  still  get  five  talents,  one  ten,  and  a  few  would  get  very  many 
talents,  and  individualism  would  reign." 


I^.M.^  .   \\-kl\."      ('.>|.yrtvlilr.|  l,y  Ju.lir-  Ci. 

llAni's   DF.friSRIi    l-KI.SIIiKN  I. 

In  his  haste  to  i-scapeto  a  Trencli  war- 
ship, (iencral  .Mexis  U-ft  his  bH(;((:iKe. 
containinK  over  $30,030,  on  the  wharf  tu 
be  pillaged  by  the  mob. 


OUR   RESPONSIBILITY   IN  HAITI 

AX /HAT  the  press  at  first  mistook  for  the  periodical  opera- 
'  *  bouffe  revolution  in  Haiti,  appears  to  have  developed  into 
a  more  serious  matter.  For  the  first  time  in  si.v  years,  the  govern- 
ment at  Port-au-Prince  has  collapsed,  Nord  Alexis,  the  ninety- 
seven-year-old  president,  has  fled  on  a  foreign  vessel,  and  the  re- 
public now  waits  for  the  rebelling  forces  under  General  Simon  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  wr.r  and  determine  the  new  political  leaders. 
In  an  interview  aboard  the  French  battle-ship,  the  deposed  presi- 
dent said  :  "The  future  of  my  country  is  anarchy,  but  rather  than 
call  for  Ameri<an  intervention  I  would  have  preferred  to  blow  up 
my  palace  and  die  in  the  ruins." 

The  orgies  attending  the  new  revolution,  however,  and  the  ci)n- 
linual  menace  Haiti  presents  to  the  i^eace  of  the  commonwealth  of 
the  nations  has  stirred  the  press  of  both  Europe  and  America  to  a 
new  discussion  of  outside  intervention  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
a  settled  and  responsible  government.  The  London  Paily  Mail 
believes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  interest  of 
civilization  "to  intervene  and  remind  the  negro  that  peoples  unable 
to  ]irofit  by  indei)endence  or  to  tise  it  rightly  must  submit  to  the 
control  of  stronger  and  wiser  races."  W'itii  this  view  of  the  situ- 
ation the  .St.  Louis  (j/o/u'-Pn/ioi  in/  agrees.     We  lead  : 

"Washington  may  soon  be  compelled  to  tell  I'ort-au-Prince  that 
if  she  can  not  perform  her  duty  as  a  member  of  the  comity  of 
nations  we  must  step  in  and  take  control  of  affairs.  The  necessity, 
if  it  arises,  will  be  disagreeable,  but  our  own  peace  as  well  as  the 
voice  of  the  world  may  compel  us  to  act." 

"If  the  Haitians  do  not  set  their  house  in  order,  some  kind  of 
pressure  from  the  outside  will  infallibly  be  applied,"  says  the  New 
York  I'ost :  and  the  New  York  .h/n'rinni  regards  Washington  as 
the  only  possible  source  of  remedy  for  the  anarchy  of  Haiti. 

Many  of  the  press,  however,  altho  deploring  the  conditions  in 
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tlie  negro  republic,  can  not  understand  liow  it 
is  cither  desirable,  or  necessary,  for  the  Iniicd 
Stales  to  include  Haiti  under  the  blanket  of 
protection  now  thrown  over  her  island  neigii 
bor,  .Santo  Domingo.  The  Philadelphia  /'/c•^^ 
says  : 

"The  I'nited  States  has  not  even  a  remoir 
desire  to  possess  Haiti.  It  could  be  of  no 
possible  advantage  to  us  and  it  would  nicrLi\ 
amount  to  the  acquisition  of  trouble. 

"The  people  of  the  I'nited  States  are  not 
colonially  inclined.  Opportunities  at  home  are 
so  magnificent  that  there  is  no  incentive  to  move 
into  a  different  country.  A  dollar  planted  in 
Haiti  could  never  bear  greater  fruit  than  a  dol 
lar  invested  in  the  I'nited  States.  Americans 
know  this,  and  that  is  why  they  keep  their 
money  at  home. 

"  Business  rea.sons  as  well    as  political  mo- 
tives  have  driven    European   nations    to  send 
colonists  to  every  remote  nook  on  the   globe. 
These  adventurous  spirits  have  accomplished 
wonders.    New  lands  invited  development,  and  these  furnished  a 
needed   outlet  of  overcrowded   conditions   in   the  old  countries. 
They  supplied  the  means  for  investing  money  as  well  as  labor 
profitably. 

"  But  the  United  States  does  not  need,  and  does  not  desire,  a 
foot  of  foreign  territory.  We  already  have  the  fertile  land,  the 
minerals,  the  timber,  the  climate,  the  wealth,  the  facilities,  and 
the  people  requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  more  property  and  hap- 
piness than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other  country.  What  is  more, 
the  people  realize  this  thoroughly. 

"There  is  no  desire  to  mo\e  on.  There  is  none  to  send  money 
away.  There  is  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  United  States  ex- 
tending its  territorial  boundaries.  As  for  annexing  a  little  country 
like  Haiti,  that  is  more  fruitful  of  revolutions  than  anything  else, 
that  is  one  of  the  last  steps  the  people  of  this  Republic  would 
sanction." 

The  New  York  Tribune  traces  the  deplorable  condition  in  the 
negro  republic,  in  part,  to  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  the  larger 
nations,  thus  : 

"Other  nations.  America  included,  have  not  done  their  duty 
toward  Haiti.     They  have  supprest  in  a  measure  the  trade  in  gin 
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tically  said  that  Haiti  was  not  able  to  govern  herself  well,  and 
should  not  show  herself  able  to  do  so  if  they  could  help  it.  The 
fall  of  Nord  Alexis  is  not  creditable  to  the  people  of  Haiti.  It  is 
still  more  positively  discreditable  to  their  very  superior  neighbors 
in  two  continents." 


WIDOWS    OF   VICTIMS    IN    THE    MARIANNA    MINE    DISASTER. 

and  gunpowder  in  Africa,  are  moving  for  abolition  of  the  opium 
traffic  in  China,  have  waxed  tearful  over  the  woes  of  the  Australian 
aborigines,  and  have  sent  handkerchiefs  and  decalcomanias  to 
Borrioboola  Gha.  But  Haiti,  at  our  very  doors,  has  been  not  only 
neglected  but  actually  injured.  It  has  been  a  case  of  'give  a  dog 
a  bad  name  and  hang  him.'     Great  civilized  Powers  have  prac- 


DISASTER   IN  A   MODEL  MINE 

SCARC.ELY  had  the  State  inspector  emerged  with  the  verdict 
"alPs  well  "  from  the  Marianna  coal-mine  m  Western  Penn- 
sylvania wiien  an  explosion  wrecked  the  works  and  blotted  out  the 
lives  of  ijSof  tiie  139  miners  then  in  the  shafts  and  galleries.  The 
irony  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  this  particular 
mine  was  considered  the  model  mine  of  America,  if  not  of  the 
world.  Before  it  was  built,  we  are  told,  the  chief  officers  of  the 
company  made  a  tour  of  (ireat  liritain,  r.elgium,  Germany,  and 
France  to  study  mining  methods  in  those  countries,  and  they  claim 
to  have  adopted  every  safety  device  and  modern  feature  which 
could  be  applied  under  local  conditions.  "As  compared  with  the 
ordinary  mine,  it  was  more  like  the  subway  life  of  a  great  city," 
says  one  account — the  passages  being  broad,  even,  and  well  lighted 
with  electricity.  Yet,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks,  "the 
sacrifice  could  not  have  been  more  complete  in  the  worst  of  the 
l)Iack  holes  in  tlie  coal  country." 

What  at  present  seems  to  many  papers  the  most  plausible  theory 
of  the  disaster  is  that  the  miners  blasted  their  way  into  a  chamber 
of  natural  gas.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  : 

"The  mine  is  situated  in  the  natural-gas  region,  but  as  a  rule 
natural  gas  is  found  in  porous  rock  and  not  in  chambers.  It  may, 
however,  easily  occur  that  there  are  caverns  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  wliich  this  gas  has  collected  and  it  is  possible  that  a  blast 
mav  have  ignited  it  with  the  resultant  effects.  It  is  a  matter  that 
will  receive  the  closest  scrutiny  from  Federal  and  State  officials, 
to  the  end  that  a  tragedy  of  the  kind  be  forefended  by  every  pos- 
sible means." 

Senator  Dick,  of  Ohio,  addressing  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress assembled  in  Pittsburg  on  the  general  subject  of  American 
mining  disasters,  spoke  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  coal-mines  of  the  United  States  are  killing  more  than  three 
times  as  many  men  per  thousand  employed  as  the  coal-mines  of 
France  and  Belgium,  and  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  as  are 
killed  in  the  coal-mines  of  Great  Britain.  In  all  the  coal-producing 
countries  of  the  world  the  output  has  increased  greatly  in  the  past 
ten  years,  but  the  United  States  is  the  only  country  where  the 
number  of  men  killed  per  each  one  thousand  employed  has  also 
increased. 

"In  every  European  country  there  has  been  a  marked  and  steady 
decrease  in  casualties  in  coal-mines.     This  decrease  has  not  been 
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due  alone  to  tlic  inspection  and  supervision  maintained  by  mining 
bureaus,  but  has  been  made  possiljle  because  those  nations  have 
maintained  splendidly  equipped  testing-stations  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  installing  here  in  Pittsburg,  where  exhaustive 
txperiments  have  been  canied  on  to  test  explosives  and  safety 
appliances." 

Further  light  on  the  same  subject  is  afforded  by  a  recent  bulletin 
(»f  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  which  we  read : 

"The  prominence  given  by  the  press  to  descriptions  of  mine  ex- 
plosions when  such  disasters  claim  a  number  of  victims  has  led 
the  general  public  to  believe  that  of  the  many  perils  to  which  coal- 
mine workers  are  exposed  the  danger  from  explosions  is  tlie 
greatest.  Statistics  do  not  bear  out  this  impression.  Of  the  total 
number  reported  for  tlie  last  calendar  year,  947  deaths  and  343  in- 
juries were  caused  by  gas  and  dust  explosions,  201  deaths  and  416 
injuries  by  powder  explosions  and  wind-shots,  1,122  deaths  and 
2. 141  injuries  by  falls  of  roof  or  coal ;  S55  deaths  and  2,416  injuries 
were  ascribed  to  other  causes.  The  figures  for  1907  show,  how- 
(.'ver,  that  explosions  of  gas  or  mixtures  of  gas  and  dust  have  com- 
l)aratively  fatal  results,  the  number  killed  in  this  way  during  the 
year  being  three  times  as  great  as  the  number  injured  ;  in  accidents 
from  other  causes  the  number  of  non-fatal  injuries  largely  exceed 
the  fatal  ones.  In  accidents  from  powder  explosions  and  wind- 
shots  twice  as  many  men  were  injured  as  were  killed,  and  the  same 
ratio  holds  in  injuries  from  falls  of  roof  or  coal." 


THE  POSTAL  DEFICIT 

ALTHO  Postmaster-(ieneral  Meyer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1908,  records  the  heaviest  deficit  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Post-office  Department,  the  press  show  a  tendency  to 
dwell  upon  the  department's  increased  efficiency  rather  than  upon 
the  growing  gap  between  its  income  and  its  expenditure.  Last 
year  the  deficit  was  J7, 000, 000.  This  year  it  is  $16,873,222. 
"Eventually,"  says  the  Baltimore  Americatt,  "there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  the  postal  business  may  be  brought  to  a  self-sustaining 
basis  "  In  spite  of  the  deficit  the  Boston  //era /t^  hnda  the  show- 
ing of  the  department  encouraging.  The  Chicago  Daily  Socialist, 
surmising  that  the  deficit  "will  form  a  text  on  which  to  preach  ser- 
ilions  on  the  'failure  of  Socialism,'  "  devotes  space  to  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  situation.  No  modern  government,  it  says,  looks 
upon  the  post-office  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or  a  purely  business 
affair.  In  Great  Britain  the  postal  deficit  is  usually  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $75,000,000.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  post-office,  like  most  other  governmental  departments  to- 
day, is  conducted  with  other  than  business  objects.  No  one  ex- 
pects a  profit  from  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  from  the  agricultural  or 
census  departments,  yet  who  shall  say  that  the  service  performed 
i)y  the  post-office  is  less  essential  than  tlial  performed  by  the  dc- 
j)artments  mentioned  .'' 

"The  more  this  deficit  is  examined,  however,  the  more  it  seems 
to  be  due,  not  to  (jcnEKN.ME.xTAL  mi.sma.na(;i:mi:.nt,  but  to  i.\- 

TKRFERENCK   FOR   PROFIT   BY   I'RIVATK    INTFIRKSTS. 

"The  railroads  all  look  upon  the  post-office  as  a  fat  cow  to  be 
milked,  and  it  has  many  times  been  pointed  out  that  the  railroads 
are  paid  the  full  cost  of  every  mail-car  used  each  year  in  its  ser- 
vice, and  that  if  the  Government  were  given  the  same  sort  of  a 
contract  as  the  express  companies  enjoy,  the  entire  'deficit '  would 
disappear 

"The  existence  of  the  express  companies  debars  the  post-oflice 
from  that  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  which  is  found  most  profit- 
.ible  in  other  countries — the  parcels  post.  It  is  to-day  much 
(  lieaper  to  send  a  package  Irom  (Jermany  to  San  Francisco  than 
from  Chicago  to  Kvanston,  because  this  country  has  a  treaty  with 
<  iermaiiy  which  compels  it  to  perform  services  for  the  citizens  of 
llerlin  which  the  express  companies  will  not  permit  it  to  perform 
lor  residents  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

"  In  short,  wherever  private  industry  touches  the  post-office  you 
will  find  a  leak  from  which  there  flows  a  golden  stream  into  private 
coffers.  Close  up  those  leaks  and  the  'deficit  '  will  change  into  a 
surplus  that  would  make  j)ossible  a  far  greater  extension  of  the 
services  of  the  postal  de])artment." 


OREGON'S  DILEMMA 

/'"OREGON'S  direct-primary  law  has  placed  the  legislature  of 
^^  that  State  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  where  its  em- 
barrassment is  watched  with  sympathetic  interest  by  other  States 
which  have  been  experimenting  in  election  reform  along  similar 
lines.  Last  June,  when  the  ninety  members  of  the  Oregon  legis- 
lature were  elected,  the  primaries  were  utilized  at  the  same  time 
to  ascertain  the  popular  choice  for  United  States  Senator.  Of 
the  ninety  new  legislators  fifty-one,voluntarily  pledged  themselves 
before  election — as  the  reform  law  suggests  that  they  should — to 
send  to  the  Senate  the  man  indicated  by  the  people's  vote.  They 
thus  by  a  written  pledge  surrendered  the  selective  option  reposed 
in  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  These  men  began  to  realize 
the  embarrassment  of  their  position  when  the  returns  showed  that 
an  overwhelmingly  Republican  legislature  had  been  chosen,  while 
at  the  same  time  Governor  George  E.  Chamberlain,  a  Democrat, 
had  been  nominated  for  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  majority 
of  15,000. 

Thus  Oregon,  which  gave  Taft  a  plurality  of  24,000  and  chose  a 
legislature  Republican  by  four  to  one,  finds  itself  pledged,  as  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  puts  it,  to  send  "a  Senator  to 
fight  Taft."  The  question  has  now  been  raised,  and  is  being  tried 
out  in  the  press,  as  to  whether  the  fifty-one  legislators  who 
promised  to  ratify  the  popular  choice,  can  be  expected,  under  the 
peculiar  conditions,  to  keep  that  promise.  The  interesting  theory 
that  their  pledges  are  not  to  be  considered  binding  is  attributed  in 
certain  dispatches  to  Senator  Fulton,  of  Oregon.  His  argument, 
according  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  is  that  a  Republican  legis- 
lature owes  a  duty  to  the  party  at  large  to  send  a  Republican  to 
the  Senate.  The  same  paper  rejoices  that  Senator  Fulton's  ideas 
on  this  subject  are  not  those  of  other  Republican  leaders  in  the 
State,  and  it  quotes  the  following  words  from  an  interview  with 
Maj.  J.  P.  Kennedy,  a  prominent  and  zealous  Republican  worker: 

"  Every  member  of  the  legislature  who  subscribed  to  Statement 
No.  I  did  so  voluntarily,  under  no  duress  or  compulsion,  the  peo- 
ple taking  it  for  granted  that  the  member  was  honest  in  his  con- 
victions when  they  cast  their  ballots  for  and  elected  him.  Every 
member  so  pledged  is  morally  bound  by  that  pledge.  Every  man 
who  took  the  pledge  knows  that  he  is  morally  bound  to  keep  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion  that  all  this  technical  quibbling  now 
being  indulged  in  will  be  of  no  effect." 

Any  legislator  who  seeks  to  repudiate  such  a  pledge,  says  tiie 
Richmond  iXews-Leader  (Dem.),  "would  be  guilty  of  moral  per- 
jury," and  the  arguments  by  which  he  would  justify  liimself  would 
only  "point  the  way  to  party  suicide." 

To  the  Philadelphia ///^w//r/<  Rep.)  "the  situation  is  a  puzzling 
one."     Thus: 

"The  Constitution  was  adopted  when  such  a  thing  as  primaries 
were  unknown  or  unthought  of.  The  Constitution  gives  to  the 
legislature  of  a  State  the  full  and  only  authority  to  choose  Senators. 
But  of  late  years  some  States  have  adopted  a  method  of  getting  at 
the  popular  will  by  permitting  the  voters  to  record  at  the  polls 
their  wishes  upon  the  Senatorial  succession.  It  is  not  binding. 
No  member  of  the  legislature  can  be  forced  to  yield  his  own  opin- 
ions. Nevertheless,  the  member  who  should  bolt  the  recorded 
selection  of  the  voters  of  his  party  would  be  a  marked  man  and  in 
all  probability  would  invite  political  destruction  at  the  first  oj)- 
portunity. 

"  But  here  is  a  case  where  a  Republican  body  is  called  upon  to 
elect  a  Democrat  simply  because  the  latter  made  himself  popular 
as  Governor.  It  is  a  unique  and  annoying  situation  undoulitedly. 
There  is  no  legal  point  involved.  It  isa  matter  for  each  individual 
member  to  deal  with— a  matter  of  conscience  in  which  good  faith 
and  i)ublic  policy  are  strangely  mixt." 

If  the  situation  is  anomalous,  says  the  New  York  Tribmu-  {\\ft\).), 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  "not  to  break  the  law.  but  to  rejieal  it." 
'Ihe  same  paper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  in  Oregon 
is  there  talk  of  electing  as  Senator  some  other  man  than  the  one 
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wlio  was  siiccesstul  in  the  priniarios.  but  alsti  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  and  North  Dakota.  In  most  cases  the  popuhirly  chosen 
candidate  is  not  of  a  different  party  from  the  majority  in  the  lei:;is- 
lature,  but  merely  of  a  different  faction  of  the  same  party. 


THE  VIRGINIA  RATE  PUZZLE 

N'  O  puzzle  or  cliarade  designed  for  amusement  or  mystitication 
in  the  coming  Christmas  season, '  thinks  the  Richmond 
.Wti'.?  Leader,  will  prove  half  as  baffling  as  the  recent  decision  of 
the  I'nited  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  \'irginia  two-cent  rate 
case.  Even  within  the  high  tribunal  itself  we  hnd  six  judges  as- 
senting to  the  reasoning  and  conclusions  embodied  in  the  decision, 
two 'dissenting  from  the  reasoning  but  accepting  the  conclusion, 
and  one  dissenting  from  both  reasoning  and  conclusion.  So 
various  are  the  editorial  readings  of  tliis  much-discust  decision 
that  some  hail  it  as  a  triumph  for  the  railroads,  oliiers  as  a  victory 
for  the  State  Corporation  Commission  ;  some  think  that  it  reen- 
forces  the  position  of  the  State  courts,  while  otiiers  claim  that  it 
places  these  same  courts  under  a  grave  indignity.  Altho  what  it 
ostensibly  decides  is  merely  the  proper  mode  of  procedure  in  a 
particular  instance,  in  its  indirect  bearings  the  case  is  stirring  up 
much  discussion.     Its  story  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

When  the  State  Corporation  Commission  of  \'irginia  fixt  a  uni- 
form passenger  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile,  the  railroads  of  the  State 
at  once  obtained  from  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  an  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  this  rate  on  the  plea  that  it  was  confis- 
catory. The  State  demurred  on  the  ground  that  the  Commission 
was  itself  a  court,  and  that  its  decrees  therefore  were  7-es  adjudi- 
cata  and  could  not  be  inquired  into  or  interfered  with  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court.  Now  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  while  over- 
ruling this  contention — it  holds  that  rate-making  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  a  legislative  and  not  a  judicial  act — nevertheless  decides 
that  the  case  should  not  have  gone  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
except  by  way  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  This  pro- 
cedure is  provided  for  in  that  clause  of  the  \'irginia  Constitution 
which  confers  the  rate-making  function  upon  the  State  Corporation 
Commission.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  therefore  holds 
that  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals,  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  would 
also  be  a  legislative  and  not  a  judicial  action,  and  might  conse- 
quently be  inquired  into  by  the  lower  Federal  courts. 

In  the  meantime  the  case  in  hand  is  sent  back  to  the  P'ederal 
Circuit  Court  with  directions  to  retain  it  until  the  question  is 
passed  upon  by  the  \'irginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals.  But  if 
such  proceedings  will  not  lie  because  not  brought  within  the  six 
months  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  the  Circuit  Court 
is  directed  to  give  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  As  the  six 
months  have  elapsed,  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the  practical 
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THE   RIVAL    ROUTES   TO  THE   SUPREME   COURT. 

In  recent  rate  litigation  in  the  various  States  the  raihoads  have 
shown  an  inclination  to  take  the  cases  at  once  to  the  Federal  courts, 
while  the  States  have  preferredto  carry  them  through  the  State  courtc. 

result  of  this  decision  is  "to  nullify  the  two-cent  rate  while  con- 
demning the  procedure  by  which  the  result  was  reached." 

Virginia  papers  seem  anything  but  enthusiastic  over  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision.  Can  Virginians,  asks  the  Richmond  Journal, 
swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  witnessing  an  inferior  Federal  court  en- 


joining the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia  't  Says  The 
Tinies-nisfiati  li  of  the  same  city  : 

"This  decision  is  one  of  vital  importance  and  of  far  reaching 
possibilities.     Apart  from  its  immediate  effects  in  the  case  at  issue, 
and   as   affecting   future   pro- 
cedure in   this   State,  the  fol- 
lowing  principles    laid    down 
in  it  are  memorable  : 

"(i)  The  Virginia  State 
Corporation  Commission  is 
a  valid  rate-making  body. 

"(2)  The  \'irginia  Slate 
Corporation  Commission, 

when  it  acts  in  a  rate-making 
capacity,  is  a  legislative  body, 
not  a  judicial  body. 

"(3)  The  Virginia  Supreme 
Court,  when  it  reviews  the  act 
of  a  rate-making  body,  acts 
in  a  legislative  capacity,  not 
in  a  judicial  capacity. 

"(4)  The  Virginia  State 
Corporation  Commission  and 
the  Virginia  Supreme  Court, 
when  acting  in  a  rate-making 
capacity,  are  subject  to  in- 
junction by  a  Federal  Circuit 
Court. 

"  The  intent  of  these  weighty 
opinions  is  a  hea\y  blow  for 
the  State  judiciary.  The 
implied  recognition  of  the 
validity   of    the    Corporation  ^^^  democrat  whom  a  rei>ubi.i- 

Commission  is  a  trifling  offset  can  legislature  is  pledged  to 
to  the  subordination  of  the  electtotheunitedstatessenate. 
highest   vState  court  to  an  in-  Governor  George  E.  Chamberlain  was 

ferior  Federal  court.      Such  a       "ominated  for  the  Senate  at  the   Ore- 
gon primaries,  which  at  the  same  time 


decision    involves    the   whole 


gave  a  Republican  majority  to  the  State 


issue    of    the  relation    of    the       Legislature. 

two     classes    of    courts,   and 

would  seem  to  necessitate  readjustment  too  radical  to  be  smoothly 

and  easily  accomplished." 

The  Tribune  thinks  that  the  decision  points  a  way  to  those 
States  which  wish  to  have  the  actions  of  public-service  commis- 
sions first  passed  upon  by  their  own  courts.  It  is  "both  a  political 
and  a  judicial  olive  branch,"  says  TJie  Evening  Post,  inasiTiuch  as 
it  shows  that  "there  is  no  disposition  either  to  anticipate  or  des- 
troy the  action  of  State  courts."  The  New  York  Coniniercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  the  great  organ  of  railroad  finance, 
throws  further  light  upon  the  situation  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"The  two-cent  rate  which  is  the  subject  of  legal  controversy  is 
now  actually  in  force,  the  railroads  having  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commission  to  give  the  two-cent  rate  a  trial.  Such 
an  agreement  was  reached,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  with  the 
authorities  of  a  number  of  other  Southern  States.  The  experi- 
ment, however,  has  not  proved  a  success,  as  was  shown  by  certain 
figures  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road, to  which  we  referred  in  our  issue  of  November  21.  The  re- 
duced rates  were  put  into  effect  in  the  various  States  on  April  i, 
1908,  including  two-cent  interchangeable  mileage  tickets.  The 
figures  given  demonstrate  that  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  the  experiment  has  proved  a  costly  one.  The  com- 
pany had  a  large  increase  in  through  travel  during  the  winter 
months  to  and  from  Southern  resorts,  but  this  came  to  an  end  with 
the  month  of  April.  As  the  result  of  this  increase  in  travel,  pas- 
senger revenues  for  April  still  showed  an  increase  of  #33,735,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month  in  1907.  But  in  R'lay 
passenger  receipts,  as  compared  with  1907,  fell  off  #49,384,  in  June 
#95,782,  in  July  #92,122,  in  August  #115,939,  and  in  September 
#104,664.  In  other  words  in  the  five  months  following  April  (the 
last  month  of  the  heavy  through  travel)  passenger  revenues  de- 
creased no  less  than  #457.891,  equal  to  17.8  per  cent.  Of  this, 
#164,000,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  holding  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  last  year,  and  of  the  remainder  an  average 
of  #50,000  per  month  is  due  to  the  lower  passenger  rates." 
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ALARMING  INCREASE  OF  DIVORCE 


[Deceiulx^r  12, 


Ol'T  of  every  twelve  marriages  in  the  I'nited  States  one  ends 
in  the  divorce  courts.  This  appalling  fact,  which  is  revealed 
by  the  recent  government  divorce  census,  has  challenged  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  press.  Editorial  writers  point  to  the 
statistics  as  fully  confirming  the  general  feeling  that  divorce  in  this 


I  llvVi-'  ■ 


what's  wrong? 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  Worlii. 

country  is  steadily  and  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  and  they  pause 
to  ask  themselves  whither  American  social  life  is  tending.  The 
facts  which  the  papers  emphasize  as  the  most  startling  are  these  : 
In  the  20  years  from  1S67  to  1886,  there  were  328,716  divorces 
granted  in  the  United  States;  in  the  20  years  ending  in  1906,  there 
were  945.625.  or  nearly  three  times  as  many  as  in  the  former  20 
years.     To  quote  in  part  from  the  Government  Census  HuUetin  : 

"The  divorce-rate  per   100.000  population  increased  from  29  in 


iSjo  to  82  in  1905.  In  the  former  year  there  was  i  divorce  for 
every  3.441  persons,  and  in  the  latter  year  i  for  every  1.2 iS.  Since 
it  is  only  married  people  who  can  become  divorced,  a  more  sig- 
nificant divorce-rate  is  that  which  is  based,  not  upon  total  popula- 
tion, but  upon  the  total  married  population.  Tiie  rate  per  100.000 
married  population  was  81  in  the  year  1870  and  200  in  the  year 
1900.  This  comparison  indicates  that  divorce  is  at  present  two 
and  one-half  times  as  common,  compared  with  married  population, 
as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  A  divorce-rate  of  200  per  100,000 
married  population  is  equivalent  to  2  per  1,000  married  population. 
Assuming  that  i  ,000  married  people  represent  500  married  couples, 
it  follows  that  in  each  year  4  married  couples  out  of  every  1,000 
secure  a  divorce. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  only  4  marriages  out  of  1,000  are  ter- 
minated by  divorce.  The  rate,  it  will  be  noted,  is  an  annual  rate, 
continuously  operative,  and  comes  far  short  of  measuring  the 
probability  of  ultimate  divorce.  The  available  data  indicate, 
however,  that  not  less  than  i  marriage  in  12  is  ultimately  termi- 
nated by  divorce." 

The  comment  of  the  press  is  almost  univ«rsally  caustic.  "There 
has  got  to  be  a  sort  of  mania  for  undoing  marriages,"  says  the 
Ohio  State  Journal.  The  census  "  must  be  startling  even  to  those 
who  believe  that  the  marriage  tie  should  be  broken  for  lesser 
cau.ses.,"  remarks  the  Washington  Post ;  and  the  Chicago  Xews 
seriously  inquires  "whether  this  nation  has  gone  in  for  experi- 
Tiiental  marriages  ?  " 

The  New  York  American  asserts  that  fio  amount  of  optimism 
can  ""keep  us  from  coming  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  primary 
issues  of  modern  civilization."     We  read  further  : 

"  Hut,  having  said  all  this,  it  remains  true  that  America,  with  all 
its  divorces,  is  morally  sounder  than  the  countries  where  divorces 
are  fewer.     It  is  sounder  in  its  domestic  relations. 

"Divorce  with  us  is  not  a  sign  of  senility  and  social  decay,  but 
a  distemper  of  our  growing  youth.  The  disorders  in  our  domestic 
relations  are  of  one  piece  with  the  political  disorders  that  have 
always  gone  along  with  the  revolution  from  monarchy  and 
democracy. 

"It  is  because  our  domestic  traditions  have  been  monarchical — 
have  not  given  the  women  and  children  a  fair  chance — that  the 
divorce  evil  has  broken  upon  us  like  a  devastation  of  domestic  war. 

"When  the  democratic  revolution  now  in  process  in  the  field  of 
family  relationships  shall  have  completed  itself,  America,  instead 
of  having  more  divorces  than  any  other  country,  will  have  fewer." 


TOPICS  IN    BRIEF 


.^FTBR  March  4.  he  will  be  T.  R.,  President  Dowager. — .Wu'  York  Post. 

Most  of  the  rural  uplift  that  counts  is  done  with  pitchforks  and  crowbars. — 
A>tt»  )'0rk  .Mail. 

Mk.  Bhvan  finds  himself  still  unable  to  understand  "how  it  happened."  The 
explanation  is  that  it  ciidn't  "happen."  The  people  did  it  deliberately  and  on 
purpose. — Chicago  Tribunf. 

In  his  final  speech  Mr.  Bryan  said  that  whatever  the  result,  he  had  left  his 
mark  on  his  times.      He  has  indeed,    the  times  have 
Ijecn  all  cluttered  up  with  him. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  new  Emperor  of  China  is  just  two  years  old. 
So  we  susp«?ct  he  is  pretty  much  of  a  tyrant,  after 
<ill.—  Washington  Herald. 

If  Mr.  Taft  should  happen  to  ask  advice  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  not  hang  back  and  selfishly  decline 
to  give  \t.--Chtcogo  Xews. 

"Wb  are  living  too  rapidly."  says  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Justice,  however,  hasn't  got  the  hurry-up 
Jiabit. — .\'ew  'i'ork  American. 

Wovldn't  it  be  safer  if  Santa  Claus  should  wear 
•shorter  whiskers  or  have  them  made  of  shredded 
Asbestos?  —/Jrtrot/  Fre*  Press. 

It  turns  out  that  the  rumors  that  Tom  Johnson  is 
«o  poor  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  patronize  the 
street  cars,  is  false. — Louisville  Post. 


Ot;TsibKHs  arc  noting  that  we  have  bestowed  the 
title  of  colonel  u{)on  John  W  (iateii.  We  desire  to 
say  every  citizen  who  shows  symptoms  of  making  an 
investment  is  entitled  to  be  called  colonel  in  Texas. 
—  Houston  Post. 


<i\     IHK     IJKAi.dN    TIIMnNK. 

At  the  age  when  most  children  get  tin  whistles 
and  Teddy  bears  for  Christma.s  presents,  one  little 
Chinese  boy  gets  a  fine  oldgoM  throne.  How- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  he  would  prefer  a  choo- 
choo  train.--  Chicago  Xews. 


We  are  again  assured  that  the  Roosevelt  policies  are  to  be  carried  out.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  they  al.so  will  be  left  there'  —  .\:ic  \'ork  WorU. 

Professor  Starr  says  the  mound-builders  played  baseball.  That  may  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  language  in  which  the  game  is  still  played. — Chicago 
Xews. 

.\  PROFESSOR  of  the  University  of  Chicago  announces  that  he  intends  to  go 
to  Japan  to  sell  curios  in  competition  with  Japanese  merchants  and  study  the 
Japanese  at  close  range.     He  should  not  forget  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  return  ticket. — .\Vtt>  Ytrrk  World. 

Speaker  Cannon  will  abide  by  the  views  of  the 
caucus,  but  he  will  give  the  caucus  mind  treatment. 
— Chicago  Xews. 

Emperor  Wii.i.iam  did  not  go  up  in  the  air  in 
Count  Zeppelin's  balloon.  He  chose  another  route. 
— Chicago  .\'ews. 

Now  Emperor  William  is  in  a  position  to  agree 
with  those  pessimists  who  say  that  conversation  is 
becoming  a  lost  art. — Chicago  Xews. 

Under  certain  contingencies  Mr.  Hryan  might 
be  a  candidate  again.  Are  there  contingencies  under 
which  he  might  not  be}— Chicago  .\ru's 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  contention  that  the  oil  busi- 
ness is  hazardous  will  be  indorsed  by  some  of  those 
who  have  tried  to  compete  with  the  Standard  CMl 
Company. — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

The  Outlook  announces  that  with  Roosevelt's 
connection  with  the  paper  Us  editorial  management 
will  not  change.  That  sweet  dream  will  last  until 
a  day  or  so  after  March  5. — .\'ew  \'ork  World. 
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EUROPE'S  VIEW  OF  THE  PACIFIC  PACT 

THK  world's  lears  have  been  sot  at  rest  on  several  important 
points  by  the  new  agreement  between  America  and  Japan, 
to  judge  from  the  comment  of  the  foreign  press.  The  fate  of  the 
Paciric  as  a  road  of  commerce  and  the  fate  of  China  as  an  inde- 
pendent empire  maintaining  its  open  ports  and  its  integrity  have 
been  hanging  in  the  balance  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  A  new  difficulty  was  created  by  the  con- 
flict between  Japanese  immigrants  and  California  citizens  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  American  continent,  and  it  was  actually  supposed 
by  some  that  in  case  of  conflict  Russia  would  support  Japan 
against  the  United  States.  These  apprehensions  are  now  hap- 
pily disposed  of.  In  treating  of  this  matter  in  a  long  article  the 
Preussische  Zeitting  (Berlin)  speaks  as  follows  with  regard  to 
the  Pacific  problem : 

"  In  America  the  view  was  at  one  time  entertained  that  a  decisive 
struggle  was  imminent  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  to 
decide  the  problem  of  hegemony  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  in  the 
first  instance  supposed  that  Japan  might  have  depended  upon  the 
support  of  Russia.  From  to-day  there  can  be  no  more  mention  of 
such  an  idea." 

The  London  Daily  Post  also  believes  that  the  new  agreement 
"postpones  indefinitely  the  once  much-talked-of  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Pacific."  Reckoning  it  as  one  of  the  great  com- 
pacts such  as  those  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain  or  France 
and  Russia,  The  Daily  News  (London)  says  that  "ap:^.rt  from 
technicalities  it  might  just  as  well  be  called  an  alliance."  It  is  a 
"fresh  guaranty  of  peace  in  the  Far  East,"  especially  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  These  two  countries  will  henceforth 
"repudiate  the  idea  of  rivalry  in  those  regions,"  declares  the  Paris 
Tetnps ;  and  the  Journal  {VdsKi)  thinks  that  the  signing  of  the 
compact  at  Washington  pours  a  flood  of  glory  upon  the  closing 
days  of  President  Roosevelt's  official  term,  adding: 

"  France,  as  the  friend  of  both  nations,  is,  like  them,  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East,  and 
is  gratified  by  this  new  pledge  of  peace." 

This  idea  that  the  Agreement  insures  the  solution  of  the  Pacific 
problem  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  nations  on  its 
Eastern  and  Western  shores  is  emphatically  dwelt  upon  by  the 
Joiirnal  des  Ddbats  (Paris)  which  praises  Japan's  unselfish  conduct 
in  the  matter.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Japan  has  now  given  to  Europe  full  proof  of  her  disinterested- 
ness. Asia  and  America  will  feel  themselves  compelled  to  come 
to  some  commercial  agreement  with  Japan,  especially  as  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  is  destined  to  change,  to  the  advantage 
of  the  latter,  the  various  routes  of  trade." 

The  fate  of  China  is  also  secured  by  the  agreement  or  treaty  be- 
tween Washington  and  Tokyo,  says  the  London  Times,  and  it 
delicately  expresses  a  hope  that  henceforth  justice  will  be  done  to 
those  portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  which  have  been  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Japan,  by  the  establishment  there  of  a  system  of  real 
commercial  equality  among  the  nations.  This  is  particularly  de- 
sirable, thinks  the  Action  (Paris),  because  China,  at  this  present 
moment,  is  the  object  of  the  commercial  aspirations  of  them  all, 
especially  of  Germany,  hints  the  Libert^  (PdiUs).  Germany  will 
be  mightily  irritated,  thinks  this  journal,  by  the  last  clause  of  the 
agreement,  which  provides  for  a  mutual  consultation,  before 
taking  individual  action  in  case  of  any  emergency  which  threatens 
the  status  quo. 

The  Figaro  (Paris)  dwells  upon  the  matter  from  a  completely 
commercial  standpoint,  and  concludes  that  in  matters  of  trade 
Japan,  in  spite  of  her  proximity,  has  no  more  rights  in  China  than 
America  has : 


"The  interests  of  Japan  in  China  are  identical  with  those  of 
America  .  .  .  and  consist  very  largely  in  guaranteeing  an  open 
market  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  great  Middle 
Kingdom.  We  are  now  assured  that  the  American  Government 
will  not  establish  any  relations  with  China  detrimental  to  the  legiti- 
mate interests  and  aspirations  of  Japan,  and  that  Japan  will  wel- 
come the  activity  of  American  enterprise  in  that  country." 

The  (German  press,  as  a  whole,  approve  the  signing  of  the  Agree- 
ment, the  Xorddeutsche  Allgei/teiiie  Zeitung  (Berlin)  agreeing 
with  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  that  it  at  any  rate  secures  China's 
integrity  from  the  machinations  of  Russia,  Japan,  or  England. — 
Translations  made  for  TwK  Literary  Digkst. 


TOO  MANY  GERMAN  BALLOONS 
LANDING  IN   FRANCE 

WJ  HEN  Kaiser  William  recently  approached  the  borders  of 
'  •  France  and  gazed  from  the  heights  of  Alsace  upon  the 
valleys  below,  there  was  an  outcry  as  from  a  chicken-yard  over 
which  the  shadow  of  an  eagle's  wing  has  passed.  The  recent  land- 
ing in  France  of  German  war-balloons,  on  nothing  more  than 
practise  or  pleasure  bent,  has  created  equal  commotion  in  the 
French  press.  The  dates  and  places  of  these  descents  are  given 
with  full  circumstantiality,  and  the  dread  of  espionage  has  become 
so  great  that  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  has  been  ordered 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  German  Government  to  this  matter. 
As  most  of  the  dirigibles  carry  officers,  and  as  they  come  down  in 
"the  four  corners  "  of  France,  the  Petit  Parisien  is  convinced  of 
their  sinister  intentions.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty  of  such  aerial 
ships  have  crossed  the  French  borders  between  April  i6  and  No- 
vember 9  of  the  present  year,  and,  "in  reality,"  declares  the  Paris 
journal  quoted  above,  "their  object  is  to  land  spies,  and  their 
visits  are  intolerable.  The  French  Government,  always  careful 
of  the  national  security,  is  justly  perturbed."  A  much  more  im- 
portant organ,  the  Figaro  (Paris),  is  not  so  easily  frightened.  In 
a  long  article  in  this  paper  Mr.  Alphonse  Berget,  a  savant  of  high 
authority,  professor  at  the  Oceanographic  Institute,  and  author  of 
many  meteorological  works,  declares  that  the  course  of  balloons 
starting  from  Berlin  is  largely  controlled  by  fixt  meteorological 
laws,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  German  aero- 
nauts naturally  prefer  to  steer  for  France  rather  than  be  carried 
into  the  Baltic.  He  thinks  tiiat  France  has  more  to  fear  from  the 
antimilitarists  and  other  disaffected  members  of  her  army  than 
from  the  German  officers  who  land  to  the  west  of  the  Vosges.  He 
speaks  as  follows : 

"We  may  rest  in  perfect  cheerfulness  with  regard  to  these  Ger- 
man aeronauts.  They  threaten  no  prying  into  the  secrets  of  our 
national  defense,  and  if,  as  our  friends  tell  us,  we  'must  take 
measures  to  protect  our  country,  measures  the  most  energetic  and 
immediate,'  we  think  they  had  better  be  directed  to  the  purging  of 
our  arsenals  of  such  elements  as  the  Internationalists,  elements 
much  more  dangerous  than  certain  balloons,  which,  even  if  they 
are  a  little  larger  than  those  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  and 
bear  the  trade-mark  'made  in  Germany,'  by  no  means  constitute  a 
'foreign  peril.'  " 

Altho  the  German  press  laugh  at  the  French  as  being  affected 
with  a  new  disease  which  they  style  "espionitis,"  the  government 
of  Prince  von  Buelow  has  taken  heed  of  the  complaint  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  official  note 
in  the  Koelnische  Zeitung: 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  German  balloons,  on  landing  in  French 
territory,  have  been  well  received  by  the  authorities  as  well  as  by 
the  general  French  population.  Fearing,  however,  that  unpleasant 
consequences  may  result  from  such  landings,  the  Ambassador  of 
France  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this  practise. 
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As  a  consequence  the  Oerman  military  authorities  have  at  once 
taken  measures  to  preclude,  as  far  as  possible,  the  landing  of  (ier- 
n)an  aerostats  outside  the  frontiers  of  Ciermany." — Translations 
iiiaJc  for'Xwv.  LiiKKAKV  I)1(;est. 


BUELOW  ON  GERMAN  EXTRAVAGANCE 


i>     oft 


li\  KK  lias  talk  in  a  parliament  been  so  free  since  the  days 
he  four  (ieorges  in  England,"  remarks  the  Neiie  J-'reie 
Presse  (Vienna)  referring  to  the  debate  in  the  Reichstag  en  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph  interview.  'I'he  Kaiser's*  name  was 
liandied  about  from  pillar  to  post.  It  was  handled  almost  as  freely 
on  a  more  recent  occasion  when  the  speakers  were  echoed  by  the 
morning  papers  in  contrasting  the  national  extravagance  of  a  world 
policy  with  the  "saving  up  of  money  "  by  the  country  and  people 
at  large  as  advocated  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor.  Discontented 
mutterings  are  being  heard  to  the  effect  that  Buelow  is  urging  the 
people  to  economize  so  that  the  Government  can  levy  new  taxes 
for  extravagant  imperial  expenditure  ;  and  some  are  urging  the 
Reichstag  to  demand  the  long-wished-for  constitutional  guaranties 
irom  the  Kaiser  as  the  price  for  voting  him  llie  sums  he  asks. 
The  circumstances  were  as  follows  : 

Prince  von  liuelow,  in  opening  the  debate  on  the  Imperial 
Treasurer's  new  budget,  took  occasion  to  give  the  German  people 
a  lecture  on  economy.  The  States,  the  cities,  the  counties,  and 
all  individuals  in  Germany  were  becoming  too  extravagant,  self- 
indulgent,  and  selfish.  He  was  listened  to  with  ironical  cheers 
from  the  left,  and  cries  of  "  Hear,  Hear,"  "You  are  right."  The 
remarks  which  aroused  most  interest  and  called  forth  most  com- 
ment in  the  German  press,  which  universally  reported  them,  were 
evidently  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  finances  have 
reached  a  serious  crisis.  As  reported  by  Mr.  Sydow  the  debt  for 
this  year  amounts  to  4,000,000,000  marks,  about  $1,000,000,000,  and 
there  has  also  been  a  deficit  of  400,000,000  marks,  or  ^100,000,000. 
This  the  Imperial  Treasurer  proposes  to  make  up  by  imposing 
new  taxes.  The  Socialist  and  Liberal  papers  vehemently  oppose 
this  new  budget,  and  in  his  opening  speech  the  Chancellor  rebuked 
the  people  for  spending  on  themselves  what  they  should  have 
given  to  the  country.     They  have  been  like  a  young  spendthrift 


AN    OllJl-.C    1    I.KSSON. 

John  Hull.—"  FFello,  Ilprr  Krilz.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
T  thoiiRht  that  under  your  Fiscnl  .System  you  always  made  the  For- 
<:i:in'r  bear  alt  your  burdens  of  taxation." 

I'M  II  /. — "  Ach  so  I  l)<)t  sonithing  haf  gone  wronK  1  " 

—  Weslmiitslcr  (iaz  lie  (London), 

lost  in  riotiius  living.     i\ot  so  when  Germ.ui  i)rospcrily  was  at  a 
lower  ebb  and  they  were  poor.     But  it  is  different  now,  he  adds  : 

"  We  have  been  poor  so  long  that  we  have  on  attaining  wealth 
too  easily,  succumbed  to  the  tcmittation  of  living,  like  our  neigh- 


bors, in  luxury  and  enjoyment.  I  wish  to  speak  frankly.  We  have 
reached  an  epoch  of  self-indulgence,  an  exaggerated  idea  of  our 
material  power  has  elated  us.  This  fact  should  fill  with  serious 
anxiety  the  minds  of  all  those  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests 
of  'he  people  It  is  the  duty  of  all,  in  whatever  position,  to  fall 
bacK  upon  economy    and  simplicity.  .  .  .   He  who  earns  a  very 


THE    KINO  OK  SAUSAGE-MEAT  THEY  ARE  TURNING  MICHEL   INTO. 

-  Fischietto  (Turin). 

little  but  saves  a  part  of  it  is  more  useful  to  the  nation  than  he  who 
earns  much  and  at  tlie  same  time  spends  much." 

It  was  a  somewhat  dull  speech,  according  to  the  London  Times 
correspondent,  who  tells  us  how  the  new  budget  was  viewed  by 
some  members  in  the  House.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Herr  Geyer,  the  Socialist  Deputy,  delivered  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  whole  scheme,  which  he  described  as  the  price  of  per- 
sonal government.  The  enormous  expenditure  upon  'militarism 
on  water  and  on  land  '  was  due  to  the  Emperor's  personal  concep- 
tions of  W'eltpolitik  which  excited  uneasine.ss  abroad  and  at  heme 
and  imperiled  the  Empire.  It  was  the  pursuit  of  power  and  the 
greed  of  conquest  which  swallowed  up  so  many  millions  of  money. 
It  was  absurd  to  describe  as  'reform  '  what  svas  merely  a  temporary 
provision  for  extravagant  outlay,  and  they  knew  perfectly  well  that 
new  demands,  especially  for  the  army  and  the  colonies,  were  only 
being  kept  in  the  background  until  the  ^25,000,000  [$125,000,000] 
which  was  now  asked  for  had  been  voted." 

Some  members  of  this  party,  says  TJic  Times,  are  thought  to 
be  opi)osed  to  the  whole  .scheme  because  the  constitutional 
guaranties  promised  by  the  Kaiser  on  the  subject  of  ministerial 
responsibility  have  not  }  et  been  given.  This  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether probable,  but  even  the  official  K oclnisi  lie  Zciliiiiir  xawwwV'i. 
that  Mr.  Sydow  is  offending  the  Left  by  taxing  the  luxuries  of  the 
poor,  and  not  those  of  the  rich,  and  "all  reform  must  be  accom- 
plished by  conciliating  the  Left."  Of  Prince  von  Buelow's  .some- 
what Pecksniffian  exhortings  to  the  people  of  Germany  to  give  up 
their  "cakes  and  ale  "the  lierlincr  Ta^chlait  (a  journal  which 
William  II.  is  said  to  like)  remarks  : 

"The  great  moral  question  about  which  Prince  von  Buelow 
spoke,  touches  not  only  the  German  people,  but  also  the  various 
German  .States,  and  most  especially  docs  it  touch  the  Kaiser.  We 
are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  thing  necessary 
for  the  reform  of  our  financial  system  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitutional  Guaranties,  of  which  wc  have  heard  so  much.  .  .  . 
This  per.sonal-policy  system  must  first  be  abolished,  before  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  can  be  improved.     And  so  tiic  counter 
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question,  when  half  a  milliard  marks  of  new  duties  are  proposed, 
must  be,  'What  about  the  Constitutional  (Guaranties  ? '  " 

The  Liberal  J'oss/st  /w  Ztw'/n/i^^  (HcrVm)  declares  that  "example 
is  better  than  precept  "  ;  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  gander.  Why  should  the  people  be  frugal  and  stint  themselves 
in  order  that  the  State  may  be  extravagant  ?  "The  Reichstag  and 
Landtag  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  Chancellor's  laudation  of 
thrift  and  economy,  but  will  turn  his  words  into  deeds"  when  the 

;vote  for  the  budget  is  taken. 

'  "Save,  Michel,  save  your  money."  exclaims  Bebel  in  his  I'or- 
ivaerts  (Berlin),  and  for  what  ?  To  pay  for  new  taxes  !  He  thus 
puts  his  views  in  a  nutshell : 

"And  why  should  the  German  save  ?  To  what  end  .''  In  order 
that  the  extravagant  appropriations  for  army,  navy,  and  coloniza- 
tions may  be  made  without  sparing  or  saving.  We  hear  nothing 
of  a  curtailment  in  the  'luxury  and  extravagance  '  of  a  world  policy. 
The  conscientious  citizens,  the  parliament,  that  are  alive  to  their 
duty  can  have  only  one  answer  to  this  demand.  Away  with  this 
utterly  worthless  and  bureaucratic  regime  of  finance,  and  away 
with  its  sham  'finance  reform.'" — Translations  made  for  The 
LiTERARV  Digest. 


SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

THE  problem  of  helping  those  who  have  not  and  can  not  get 
work  seems  especially  acute  the  world  over  this  year.  Some 
advocate  the  undertaking  of  large  government  works  not  absolutely 
necessary  at  the  moment  in  order  to  supply  occupation  for  idle 
hands.  In  Manchester  they  are  raising  a  charitable  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed.  This  is  merely  a  revival  of  the  sportula 
or  bread-basket  which  the  rabble  of  degenerate  Rome  were  ever 
asking  to  be  refilled  at  the  expense  of  their  rulers.  The  beggars 
of  Spain  and  Italy  were  educated  under  the  tradition  of  a  system 
■which  the  satirists  of  Domitian's  age  justly  stigmatized.  Wise 
and  frugal  Switzerland  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a  system  which 
completely  solves  tlie  difficulty.  Those  in  active  employment  are 
induced  to  join  what  is  called  a  Labor  Insurance  Institution.  The 
one  at  Berne  is  a  good  example.  Edith  Sellars  says  of  it  in  The 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London)  : 

"Any  man  who  lives  in  Bern,  whether  a  Swiss  subject  or  not, 


may  now  insure  against  unemployment  in  the  municipal  bureau, 
providing  he  is  able  to  work  and  not  above  sixty  years  of  age.  All 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  apply  to  the  bureau,  either  directly,  or 
through  his  employer  or  his  union,  for  an  insurance  book,  and  fas- 
ten into  it  every  month  an  insurance  stamp  of  tne  value  of  70  cen- 


WHAT  THE    KAISER  WAS  DOING  ON  NOVEMBER   $,  AT  THE  HEIGHT 
OF    THE   CRISIS. 

times.  In  return  for  these  70  centimes  a  month  he  secures  the 
right  to  a  money-allowance  for  every  'day,  up  to  sixty  days,  that 
he  is  out  of  work  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February,  provided  that  he  has  been  in  work  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  course  of  the  year,  provided  also  that  he  has  not  lost 
his  work  through  laziness,  disorderly  conduct,  or  any  other  fault 
of  his  own,  and  that  he  has  not  refused  work  offered  to  him  on 


William  II.—"  I  threatened  no  one's  safety." 
Germany. — "  Excepting  mine." 


"  CONGRATULATIONS  ". ' 

Rire  (Paris). 
A   VERY    DISTANT    RELATIVE    OF  WILLIAM    THE    SILENT. 


-Pischietto  (Turin). 
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reasonable  conditions.  A  man  wlio  is  unemployed  l)ecause  he  is 
uaeniployable,  wlietlier  from  illness  or  any  other  cause,  can  not 
claim  an  allowance ;  nor  can  one  who  is  out  on  strike,  or  who  has 
belonged  to  the  bureau  for  less  than  eight  months,  or  who  is  in 
arre;'rs  with  his  fees.  For  the  first  thirty  days  tlie  unemployed 
illowance  is  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day  each  for  men  who  are  alone- 
standing,  and  two  francs  for  those  who  have  others  dependent  on 
them  ;  and  for  the  remainin";  thirty  days  it  is  as  much  as  the  direc- 
tors can  afford  to  make  it — anything  from  80  centimes  to  a  franc 
and  a  half.  If  tlie  directors  refuse  to  grant  a  man  an  allowance, 
or  if  they  reduce  his  allowance  at  the  end  of  \hirty  days  below 
what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  he  may  appeal  ai;ainst  them  to  the 
Court  of  Trade.  The  unemployed  elect  two  of  themselves  to  watch 
jver  their  interests  and  see  that  each  of  them  receives  his  due." 

Ill  cdnnection  with  tlie  Insurance  lUireau  and  housed  in  the  same 
building  at  Bern  is  a  Labor  Bureau,  which  supplies  work  to  men 
and  women  applicants.     0(  tiiis  institution  we  read  : 

"in  1905-6,  13,361  men  and  women  applied  to  it  for  work,  and 
!t  fniind  work  for  6,582  of  them.  The  next  year,  15.509  persons 
ipplied  for  work,  and  8,365  of  them  received  it.  Beyond  its  share 
if  the  .salaries  of  the  three  officials  and  of  the  rent  of  the  building 
w'lxere  it  is  housed,  the  labor  bureau  receives  nothing  from  the 
municipality.  Nor  does  it  need  anything;  for,  altho  when  acting 
for  employers  or  employees  belonging  to  Bern  it  does  its  work 
.^jratis,  it  charges  a  small  fee  when  acting  for  aliens;  and  these 
fees  cover  its  expenses. 

"TJeither  of  these  bureaus  entails  any  great  expense  on  the  com- 
munity, it  must  be  noted,  and  they  both  render  it  good  service. 
A^nd  they  will  assuredly  render  it  much  better  service  in  days  to 
come  th^n  they  render  it  now.  For  that  in  labor  bureaus  and  in- 
.surance  against  unemployment  lies  the  true  solution  of  the  unem- 
ployed problem  there  seems  little  doubt." 

Tl.is  writer  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  source  and 
amountof  income  (i9o6-7)of  the  I'nemployment  Insurance  Bureau  : 

■h'^inbers'  fees $7'>4 

E.-ipIoyers"  voluntary  contributions 208 

Other  presents 15 

Municipal  grant 2,400 

Interest  on  capital 201 

Total $3,588 


I  Ki  Kill  IN'.    I  IMIi 

When  the  pig  is  killed  tliv  neitihburs  each  h.ivi-  some  sausaKt^*^. 

— Kladderadatfch  (llerlin). 


WHY  THE  TWO  PROVINCES  WERE 
SEIZED 

'■  ^ymi  .sphinx  of  Kurope"  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to 
■•■  more  than  one  sovereign  and  statesman.  It  is  at  present 
lieing  applied,  by  a  puzzled  press,  to  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria, 
w  lio  is  laughed  at  in  Paris  as  a  senile  marplot,  and  lampooned  in 
Berlin  as  a  bandit.  What  is  he  doing  with  the  Balkan  States,  it  is 
asked,  where  his  subjects  of  many  nationalities  the  more  they  hate 
each  other,  the  more  they  love  him  ?  It  is  even  suggested  that  he 
is  acting  irresponsibly  at  the  instigation  of  the  ambitious  Crown 
Prince  Francis  Ferdinand.  Granting  that  he  encouraged  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria  to  exchange  the  coronet  of  a  prince  for  the  tiara 
of  a  czar,  merely  to  cripple  Turkey,  still  it  is  not  easy  to  see  his 
object  in  annexing  two  provinces  w  hich  had  long  been  under  his 
own  civil  and  military  administration,  tho  Turkish  in  name,  unless 
he  merely  indulged  the  promptings  of  imperial  rapacity.  Disraeli 
said  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  "It  was  virtuous, 
but  it  was  not  wise."  Is  it  to  be  said  of  Francis  Joseph's  act  that 
it  was  neither  virtuous  nor  wise,  in  that  it  was  an  act  of  robbery 
whicii  has  almost  set  Europe  by  the  ears  ? 

A  writer  in  the  Xouvelle  Rei'ue  (Paris)  proceeds  to  prove  that 
the  act  of  the  great  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  was  not 
only  wise,  but  just.  He  has  been  just  because  he  restored  to 
Turkey  the  Sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  he  has  acted  wisely  because 
he  is  simply  taking  another  step  toward  the  settlement  of  the  Bal- 
kan problem,  and  the  securing  of  peace  to  Europe.  In  short,  he 
w  ishes  to  gather  all  the  Serbs  into  one  kingdom,  and  to  make  the 
Kinperor  of  Austria  King  of  a  new  and  larger  Servia  as  he  is  King 
of  Hungary.  He  expects  eventually  that  all  the  scattered  Servian 
and  other  Slavic  nationalities  of  the 'peninsula  will  unite  them- 
selves under  one  Crown.  Mr.  J.  Daugny,  the  writer  of  this  dis- 
cerning article,  asks,  "  Is  the  scheme  of  this  Servian  kingdom,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  .so  momentous,  within  reasonable 
prospect  of  realization  }  "     He  answers  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  evident  that  when  once  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herze- 
govina has  become  recognized  by  the  European  Powers  there  is 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  outside  intervention  against  this  interior 
transformation  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Germans  would 
have  no  objection,  as  they  have  often  declared,  to  see  deputies 
from  Dalmatia  in  the  Parliament  of  \'ienna,  provided  their  own 
economic  interests  were  safeguarded.  It  is,  however,  otherwise 
w  ith  the  Magyars.  These  people  would  maintain  their  objections 
until  compelled  by  force  to  agree,  and  would  continue  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  which  they  have  been  so  unjustly  deprived  by  the 
creation  of  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary,  an  act  which 
has  furnished  them  w  ith  a  pretext  for  a  violent  policy  of  Magyari- 
zation  in  w  hich  they  employ  every  means  in  their  power  to  assimi- 
late the  [very]  Slovaks.  Rumanians,  and  Serbs  [which  Austria 
expects  eventually  to  include  in  her  new  kingdom]." 

The  Magyars,  who  number  but  7.000,000  inhabitants  out  of  the 
20,000.000  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  will,  however,  be 
compelled  to  see  their  power  as  a  mere  minority  still  more  reduced 
by  the  creation  of  this  new  Servian  kingdom.  "They  will  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  imperial  will."  The  advantages  of  the  new- 
order  of  things  are  manifest,  declares  Mr.  Daugny,  and  the  Mag- 
yars can  do  nothing  so  long  as  Hungary  remains  undivided  under 
one  parliament.      In  his  own  words  : 

"  Nothing  whatever  can  hinder  the  formation  of  the  great  kingdom 
of  Servia-Croatia  so  long  as  the  integrity  of  Hungary  is  guaran- 
teed, a  definite  constitution  is  granted  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and 
the  consequent  relations  with  foreign  Powers  are  duly  arranged. 
Thus,  the  annexation  of  the  two  juovinces  was  by  no  means  a 
precipitate  and  unpremeditated  act,  and  if  statesmen  of  the  future 
know  how  to  derive  the  liest  advantages  from  it.  there  will  be  in- 
augurated in  the  Balkans  through  this  imjjerial  policy,  an  era  of 
peace  at  home,  and  influence  abroad,  such  as  princes  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  have  not  for  a  long  time  known." — Translations 
jiniift-  for  Tm;  Lukkakv  Digicm. 
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GIANT  STORMS  IN  THE  SUN 

IMPORTANT  studies  of  the  sol.ir  cyclonic  storms  known  to  us 
as  sun-spots  are  reported  from  the  solar  observatory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  on  Mount  Wilson,  near  Pasadena,  Cal.  New 
discoveries,  made  by  its  director,  Prof.  George  K.  Hale,  with 
photographic  aid,  have  thrown  valuable  light  on  the  action  taking 


PHOTOGRAPHS    SHOWING  SUN-SPOT   ON   MAY    29  AND  JUNE  2,  iq 

Note  the  long,  dark  mass  of  hydrogen  and  the  marked  whirling  structure. 

place  in  a  sun-spot,  and  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  such  a  spot 
acts  like  a  powerful  magnet.  Says  Prof.  S.  A.  Mitchell,  of 
Columbia  University,  \vho  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to 
The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  November  21)  : 

"  By  improved  methods  of  research,  by  careful  diligence  in  closely 
observing  the  sun,  aided  by  a 
little  stroke  of  luck,  photographs 
have  been  taken  which  show  a 
mass  of  cool  hydrogen  gas  being 
sucked  into  the  vortex  of  a  sun- 
spot,  the  result  of  a  terrific  .solar 
cyclone." 

These  photographs,  we  are  told, 
which  would  be  impossible  if  as- 
tronomers had  the  camera  alone  to 
rely  upon,  are  made  with  the  aid 
of  the  instrument  called  thespec- 
troheliograph,  invented  by  Pro- 
fessor Hale  himself.     We  read  : 


"As  the  name  signifies,  the  sun 
is  photographed  by  means  of  its 

spectrum.  A  powerful  grating  or  prism-train  at  the  eye  end  of  the 
telescope  spreads  the  sun's  light  out  into  its  spectrum.  By  allow- 
ing the  light  from  one  line  of  the  spectrum,  as // or  A',  to  pass 
through  a  secondary  slit,  a  photograph  of  the  sun  and  its  surround- 
ings can  be  taken  in  H  or  K  light  alone.  .  ,  .  With  the  new  spec- 
troheliograph  it  became  possible  to  photograph  not  only  the  promi- 
nences but  also  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  if  the  secondary  slit  were 
set  at  the  center  of  the  K  line  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  a 
plate  of  the  sun  was  obtained  in  the  light  of  glowing  calcium 
vapor.  This  photograph  was  decidedly  different  in  appearance 
from  that  of  a  straight  picture  taken  in  the  ordinary  way 

"Still  later  investigations  led  Professor  Hale  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  now  possible  to  take  photographs  representing  the  con- 
dition of  the  sun's  atmosphere  at  different  elevations.  When  we 
think  that  remarkably  little  is  known  of  our  ow-n  atmosphere  at  a 
height  of  five  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  we  get  a  slight  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  astronomer  in  photographing  the  sun  ninety- 
three  millions  of  miles  away,  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  sun's  atmosphere  at  different  levels  !  This  work  was 
of  far-reaching  importance,  and  it  became  more  and  more  neces- 
sary' to  photograph  the  sun  daily.  But  at  Yerkes  and  at  all  ob- 
servatories in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country,  daily  work  on  the 
sun  is  often  interrupted  by  clouds,  and  the  advantage  of  a  location 
in  California  was  recognized  by  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Work 
there  progressed  along  the  same  lines  which  had  brought  so  much 
success  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  ;  and  Professor  Hale  planned 


SUN-SPOT  ON  JUNE  3  AT  4:5s  P.M.  AND   15  MINUTES  38  SECONDS  LATER. 

The  hydrogen  mass  is  rapidly  moving  toward  the  spot. 


to  cany  out  researches  on  a  grander  scale  than  was  possible  even 
with  the  40-inch  telescope." 

In  photographing  the  sun  thus,  by  means  of  light  from  a  single 
line  in  its  spectrum,  a  picture  is  obtained  of  that  part  of  the  stm 
which  is  made  up  of  the  substance  giving  off  light  of  that  particu- 
lar color  or  wave-length.  Hydrogen  is  responsible  for  several 
spectral  lines,  and  the  one  generally  used  for  visual  observation  is 
the  C  line,  which  is  a  deep  red.  Until  recently  no  sensitive  plates 
re.sponded  to  light  of  this  color,  but  lately  such  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Wallace,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  were  used  by 
Professor  Hale  in  his  latest  photographs.  The  taking  of  these 
is  thus  described  by  Professor  Mitchell  : 

"On  May  26,  1908,  a  spot  readied  the  east  limb  of  the  sun  at 
8:16  A.M.  and  the  looked-for  opportunity  was  at  hand.  On  May 
25,  before  the  spot  turned  the  edge  of  the  sun,  evidences  of  activ- 
ity could  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  prominences  which  were  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  the  spot  group.  On  May  28  at  6  :58  a.Mw_, 
with  the  spot  very  close  to  the  eastern  limb,  traces  of  a  cycloile 
could  be  seen  near  the  spot,  matter  there  being  in  rapid  whirlir^ 
motion,  and  likewise  was  seen  what  proved  later  to  be  especiall^j 
interesting — a  flocculus  of  dark  cool  hydrogen.  (The  spot  remained 
on  the  face  of  the  sun  until  June  8.)  The  splendid  series  of  pho- 
tographs taken  show  the  cyclones  continuing  on  a  gigantic  scalfe 
around  the  spot.  The  dark  mass  of  hydrogen — the  flocculV— 
showed  changes  here  and  there,  giving  evidence  of  great  agitafton 
on  the  sun.  Suddenly  on  June  3  a  catastrophe  happened ;  thre 
cool  hydrogen  gas,  which  had  been  continuously  in  the  same  loca- 
tion since  the  spot  came  around  the  edge  of  the  sun  on  May  26, 
was  quickly  set  whirling  and  was  rapidly  sucked  into  the  great 

maelstrom  on  the  sun.  Professt)r 
Hale  was  lucky  enough  to  ha^^c 
this  great  solar  cyclone — the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  seen — recorded 
on  a  series  of  nine  photographs, 
all  taken  within  ten  minutes,  Vw 
congratulate  Professor  Hale  Dn 
his  energy  and  his  great  forturre. 
The  speed  at  which  this  cool 
hydrogen  rushed  into  the  center 
of  the  spot  was  about  sixty  miles 
per  second." 

Thus  a  mass  of  hydrogen  g^s 
has  been  traced  before  and  after 
it  has  been  drawn  into  the  .solar 
furnace,  and  a  new  series  of  ct's- 
coveries  has  been  begun,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  much  increase  our  knowledge  of  solar  action. 
Further  dispatches  from  Professor  Hale  indicate  that  he  has  dis- 
covered, in  the  light  from  a  sun-spot,  the  peculiar  distortion  ot 
spectral  lines  due  to  the  influence  of  a  magnetic  field,  so  that  W3B" 
now  have  direct  evidence  of  the  magnetic  action  of  solar  storms,  of 


VIEW   ON   THE    FOLLOWING 
MORNING. 

Note  radial  lines.     Whirling  struc- 
ture has  disappeared. 

Photographs  ly  Professor  Hale.     Court«sy  of  •'  The  Scientific  Americaa." 

CYCLONES  ON  THE  SUN. 


MINUTES  AND  t)  SECONDS  AFTER 
LAST   PHOTOGRAPH. 

Hydrogen  mass  is  being  sucked 
into  the  vortex. 
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which  we  have  long  been  certain  indirectly.  Tlie  magnetic  force 
observed  is  such  as  would  be  produced  by  electrically  charged  par- 
ticles whirled  about  in  the  gigantic  vortex  of  the  spot,  where  they 
would  act  like  a  current  in  the  spiral  coils  of  an  electromagnet. 


STATUARY   IN  CONCRETE 

STATUARY  cast  from  molds  has  been  made  from  tlie  earliest 
days  of  art,  and  (ireek  and  Roman  bronzes  are  among  the 
most  precious  treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  But 
bronze  is  a  costly  material  and  less  expensive  metals  or  alloys  are 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute,  notably  lead  or  pewter.  The 
celebrated  statue  of  King  George  that  was  pulled  down  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  in  New  York  City,  by  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  was 
of  lead,  a  material  that  served  the  spoilers  well  in  the  form  of 
bullets.  Recently,  large  ornamental  figures  have  been  cast  in 
cement  or  in  compounds  containing  or  resembling  it,  but  usually 
for  temporary  purposes.  Perhaps  the  first  use  of  concrete  for  per- 
manent figures  of  artistic  value  is  seen  in  the  four  huge  lions  cast 
recently  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  guard  the  entrances  to  the  new 


CONCRETE    LION   AT    THE    APPROACH   OF    THE    CONNECTICUT- 
.     '  AVENUE    BRIDGE,  WASHINGTON. 

bridge  over  Rock  Creek  Gorge  at   Connecticut    Avenue.     Says 
linffineeriiifr  News  (New  York,  November  19)  : 

"The  molding  of  large  and  intricate  figures  in  concrete  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  process,  and  even  now  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
specialists,  but  the  highly  artistic  effects  that  some  of  these  gentle- 
men have  been  able  to  procure  makes  it  apparent  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  for  this  work 

"The  full-size  lion  rests  on  a  pedestal  (shown  in  the  half-tone), 
is  about  9  feet  high,  and  is  of  solid  concrete.  In  each  lion  there 
is  the  following  reenforcement  :  one  l^'-inch  pipe  in  each  fore  leg, 
one  I'^-inch  round  rod  in  the  curled-up  tail,  and  ^-^-inch  round  rod 
placed  in  a  horizontal  plane  about  the  level  of  the  mouth  so  as  to 
reenforce  the  head.  Kach  of  the  figures  was  cast  in  place  on  its 
pedestal,  two  plaster  molds  being  used  for  the  four  figures.  .  .  . 
These  molds  consisted  of  about  150  pieces,  varying  from  9  to  24 
inches  in  thickness,  interlocking  so  as  to  form  strong  backing  wlien 
set  up  and,  in  the  longer  pieces,  recnforced  with  i-inch  iron  pipe 
and  wooden  strips 

"  In  the  casting  the  mold  was  first  set  up  entirely  around  tlie  fig- 
ure for  a  height  of  2  feet  6  inches,  then  the  inside  of  the  joints 
carefully  pointed  up  with  plaster-of-Baris,  and  finally  the  molding 
surface  was  covered  with  two  coats  of  shellac  to  prevent  adhesion 
of  the  cement  to  the  mold.  Inside  of  the  figures  a  rough  form  was 
placed  about  5  inches  from  the  face  forms  so  that  a  surface  coating 
could  tirst'be  cast,  afterward  to  be  backed  up  l)y  a  central  filling. 
Accordingly  this  surface  layer  was  placed  in  8-inch  thicknesses, 
worked  well  in  by  the  hanrls  and  then  successively  rammed  ;  first, 
with  small  iron  rammers  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  occupy 
about  two-thirds  of  the  original  space  ;  second,  with  wooden  mal- 


lets, and  third,  with  sandbag  rammers  (about  a  quart  of  sand  to 
a  bag)  until  an  impression  could  no  longer  be  made  with  the 
hand 

"The  mold  was  kept  in  place  two  days.  After  the  removal  the 
concrete  lions  were  kept  wet  for  three  weeks  and  on  the  warmer 
days  they  were  covered  with  wet  bags.  Ipon  the  removal  of  the 
mold  the  work  was  found  to  be  excellent.  After  three  weeks  the 
carving  or  tooling  of  the  lions  was  begun.  This  carving  or  tooling 
consisted  largely  of  tooth-chiseling  the  surface  so  as  to  remove  the 
plaster-of-Paris  which  appeared  as  flour  over  a  small  portion  of 
the  two  lions,  to  produce  a  uniform  appearance,  to  obliterate  the 
few  marks,  to  accentuate  to  a  slight  extent  the  detail  and  to  bring 
out  a  small  amount  of  undercut  work  which  could  better  be  brought 
out  this  way  than  by  molding 

"  It  took  about  one  week  to  complete  each  lion,  from  the  assem- 
bling of  the  molds  to  tlie  finishing  tooling.  The  completed  figures, 
are  remarkably  good,  only  a  few  defects  being  found  on  the  work." 


PRIMITIVE  MAN'S  IDEA  OF  THE 
UNIVERSE 

'  I  "HE  early  speculations  about  the  form  of  the  universe  and  the 
■'•  position  of  the  earth  in  it  form  a  most  interesting  phase  of 
the  evolution  of  scientific  thought.  In  these  speculations  we  find 
the  germs  of  modern  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  they 
are  therefore  worth  serious  study.  A  brief  discussion  of  these 
primitive  ideas  is  contained  in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Jievue 
Scietitijique  (Paris,  October  31)  by  Jul^s  Sageret.  Says  this 
writer : 

"We  may  reconstruct,  in  imagination,  the  earth  as  primitive  mar» 
conceived  it,  if  we  are  able  to  divest  our  minds  of  all  acquired 
notions.  The  earth  is  a  plain  of  indefinite  extent,  on  which  rest.s 
an  immense  solid  dome,  the  sky.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars  follow  the  surface  of  this  dome  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
ground  whence  they  have  emerged  at  a  point  opposite  to  that  of 
their  disappearance.  This  evidently  indicates  the  existence  of 
openings  communicating  with  a  subterranean  world  lighted  by  the 
sun  during  our  night  and  by  the  stars  in  our  day. 

"This  imaginative  restoration  conforms  to  the  beliefs  of  certain 
savage  peoples.  ...  It  is  fortunate  for  the  progress  of  .science 
that  this  cosmology  was  not  adopted  by  every  one,  not  that  it  is 
absurd,  but  on  the  contrary  because  it  is  so  reasonable  that  it 
might  have  sufficed  humanity  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  We  might  then 
have  still  been  awaiting  a  Columbus. 

"  Local  or  other  reasons  caused  different  cosmologies  to  be 
imagined.  In  general  the  idea  of  a  flat  earth  was  retained.  .  .  . 
Many  peoples  believed  that  the  abode  of  man  was  surrounded  with 
water.  They  knew  of  the  great  seas  beyond  which  no  land  had 
been  found,  and  were  thus  led  to  believe  that  these  were  the  limits 
of  the  world.  How  then  explain  the  courses  of  the  stars  .?  Doubt- 
less the  stars  were  not  like  terrestrial  fires  ;  their  divine  nature  en- 
abled them  to  resist  the  trials  that  would  have  eternally  extin- 
guished the  latter.  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  the  powerful  impulse 
of  analogy,  it  was  often  preferred  to  spare  the  sun,  wliich  is  hot, 
a  nightly  bath  in  the  cold  ocean  waves. 

"Several  methods  were  devised  to  this  effect.  In  the  Indies,  at 
the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  epoch,  the  sun  was  supposed  to  be  a 
disk  with  two  faces,  one  obscure,  the  other  luminous;  it  showed 
the  latter  in  its  journey  from  east  to  west,  and  the  former  on  its 
return  course." 

Or,  more  simply  still,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  the  light  of  the 
sun  was  sometimes  believed  to  extend  only  to  a  certain  distance. 
The  Chinese  even  calculated  the  value  of  the  radius  of  the  con- 
stant circle  of  illumination,  beyond  which  it  was  always  night. 
Dwellers  far  inland,  who  knew  not  the  sea,  were  inclined  to  use 
mountains  in  their  cosmogonies.  The  Hindus  nearthe  Himalayas 
thus  lielieved  the  sun  to  circle  about  Merou,  the  golden  mountain, 
whose  shadow  caused  night.  This  mountain  was  finally  located 
at  the  North  Pole.  The  Chaldean  cosmology  was  also  of  the 
mountain  type;  only  the  mountain  in  this  case  was  finally  identi- 
fied with  the  whole  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptians  be- 
lieved in  an  ultraterrestrial  Nile,  along  which  the  Sun-god  sailed 
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in  his  bark.  It  was  thus  the  mountain  cosmologies  that  came 
nearer  to  the  truth.  Thales,  however,  the  first  of  the  (ireek  phi- 
losophers who  really  desired  to  get  at  the  reality  of  things,  built 
his  system  on  that  of  the  Egyptians  rather  than  on  the  more 
rational  plan  of  the  Chaldeans.  Hy  his  time,  the  Egyptian  cos- 
mology had  become  somewhat  nunlitied,   however. 

"The  Egyptians,  who  had  at  first  a  solid  sky  supported  by  four 
•mountains,  did  away  with  it,  little  by  little.  Tlie  celestial  Nile 
grew  until  it  became  a  sea.  continuous  with  the  terrestrial  ocean, 
on  which  the  earth  floated.  By  analogy  with  the  sun,  the  moon 
■was  carried  by  a  bark  along  this  sea,  and  the  same  was  imagined 
first  of  the  planets  and  finally  of  all  the  stars.  Aided  by  the  con- 
ception of  Nou,  the  primordial  water,  the  universe  became  an  in- 
definite watery  mass  in  the  bosom  of  which  rested  an  immense 
hemispheric  air-bubble.  On  the  lower  flat  i>art  of  tiiis  bubble  the 
earth  floated. 

"Such  was  the  cosmology  that  Thales  doubtless  adopted,  in 
great  part.  .  .  .  The  curiosity  of  the  Ionian  philosophers,  more 
easv  to  demonstrate  than  to  explain,  founded  a  science  to  which 
our  own  is  joined  by  a  continuous  bond.  This  curiosity,  however, 
Avould  have  remained  ineffective,  if  it  had  not  possest,  as  a  work- 
ing-basis, the  various  previous  cosmologies,  which  could  be  used 
for  discussion  and  comparison." — Translation  made  for  TuK 
LiTERARV  Digest. 


GREENLAND  MAPPED  AT  LAST 

A  COMPLETE  map  of  Greenland,  the  world's  largest  island, 
if  we  call  Australia  a  continent,  is  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  last  number  of  Peierntanns  Mitieiliingen,  the  great 
German  geographical  magazine,  from  surveys  made  during  two 
3'ears  past  by  Dr.  Mylius-Erichsen,  who  lost  his  life  when  return- 
ing from  his  completed  work.  Says  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  (November  2)  : 

"The  trend  of  the  northeast  coast  is  very  different  from  what 
geographers  had  supposed.  It  had  been  marked  on  all  previous 
maps  as  probably  extending  from  about  78°  north  latitude  in  a 
general  northwest  direction  to  the  Independence  Bay  of  Peary. 
In  fact,  it  extends  for  about  300  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
till  its  most  eastern  point  nearly  touches  12°  west  longitude  from 
Oreenwich. 

"About  forty  years  ago  Dr.  A.  Petermann  spread  the  view  that 
Greenland  probably  extended  across  the  pole  and  down  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bering  Strait.  With  this 
idea  in  view  he  wrote  the  instructions  for  the  second  German 
North  Polar  expedition  under  Captain  Koldevvey,  who  was  sent 
out  to  complete  if  possible  the  mapping  of  the  east  coast. 

"  He  succeeded  in  reaching  by  a  sledge  journey  only  77°  north, 
a  little  beyond  Cape  Bismarck.  We  now  know  that  more  than 
1. 000  miles  of  tortuous  coast-line  stretches  between  his  highest 
north  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  island. 

"Then,  in  1905,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  steam -yacht  ^^/^/V« 
pushed  over  100  miles  to  the  north  of  Cape  Bismarck,  but  fog  pre- 
vented him  from  making  a  satisfactory  survey  of  the  coast-line. 
Meanwhile  Dr.  Mylius-Erichsen  formed  the  plan  of  making  a 
complete  survey  of  the  unknown  coast  of  Greenland  from  Cape 
Bismarck  north  till  he  joined  his  survey  with  that  of  Pearj-,  and 
thus  completed  the  map  of  the  island. 

"  He  started  on  the  steamer  Z'^';/;//a;-^  from  Copenhagen  on  June 
25,  1906,  picked  up  three  Greenlanders  and  a  lot  of  Eskimo  dogs 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  Faroe  Islands  to  meet  him,  touched  at 
Iceland,  pushed  for  fourteen  days  through  the  ice  of  the  Green- 
land sea,  and  reached  Koldewey  Island  on  August  13. 

"On  the  next  day  he  had  an  easy  journey  in  the  ice-free  coastal 
-waters  to  Cape  Bismarck,  and  in  the  inlet  behind  it  he  found  a 
suitable  place  for  the  winter  quarters  of  his  ship.  The  little  har- 
bor was  named  Denmark  Haven.  In  the  late  summer  he  sledged 
supplies  northward  to  make  provision-depots  for  the  long  journey 
of  the  following  spring,  and  he  also  surveyed  the  coasts  both  north 
and  south  of  his  winter  camp  as  long  as  daylight  lasted. 

"  On  March  28  last  year  the  great  sledge  journey  was  begun. 
Mylius-Erichsen,  Lieutenant  Hagen,  and  the  Greenlander  Bron- 
lund  were  to  survey  every  mile  of  the  coast  until  their  explorations 
j   ined  those  of  Peary  at  Indeper.der.ee  Bay.     Lieutenant  Koch, 


the  artist  Bertelsen,  and  the  Greenlander  Gabrielsen  were  to  push 
north  of  Peary  Channel  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  eastern 
edge  of  Peary  Land,  which  Peary  had  explored  as  far  south  as 
Wyckoff  Island. 

"  Two  detachments  went  along  for  weeks  to  carry  food  for  the 
survey  parties.  As  it  left  the  ship  the  expedition  numbered  ten 
men,  ten  sledges,  and  eigiUy-six  dogs." 

The  lives  of  the  explorer  and  of  two  of  his  companions  were 
really  sacrificed  to  his  mistaken  notion  of  the  shape  of  the  noT-th- 
ern  coast  of  Greenland.  Instead  of  being  practically  a  smooth 
curve,  as  he  thought,   it  presents  great  peninsulas  and  inlets,  so 


THE  COMPLETED  MAP  OF  GREENLAND. 

that  his  food-supply  gave  out  before  he  could  find  his  way  back  to 
his  base.  His  body,  together  with  the  notes  of  his  survey,  were 
found  later  by  a  search  party.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Hagen  died  on  November  15  and  Mylius-Erichsen  ten  days  later, 
when  only  a  few  miles  from  the  food  cache.  Bronlund  reached  it 
in  the  moonlight,  and  when  the  spring  search  party  this  year  found 
his  body  there  it  was  evident  that  he  had  lived  for  several  days 
after  his  arrival,  but  his  strength  was  too  far  gone  for  recuperation. 

"With  trembling  hand  he  filled  several  pages  in  his  note-book 
with  a  description  of  their  wanderings  and  sufferings  and  told 
where  his  comrades  had  died.  It  was  impossible  to  discover  and 
bury  their  bodies,  because  the  new  fallen  snow  was  very  deep. 
The  last  honors  were  paid  to  Bronlund,  and  he  and  his  comrades 
now  lie  on  the  great  island  whose  mapping  they  completed. 

"  It  w  as  wonderfully  fortunate  that  the  bottle  containing  the  sur- 
vey sheets  was  found  slung  around  the  neck  of  Bronlund.  Perhaps 
the  great  result  of  this  exploration  would  never  have  been  known  if 
it  were  not  for  this  fortunate  circumstance.  It  is  thought  that 
Mylius-Erichsen  probably  did  not  venture  to  carry  his  diaries  and 
collections  over  the  inland  ice  with  him,  but  left  them  in  some 
safe  depository  at  Denmark  Fiord,  where  they  may  ultimately  be 
recovered." 
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A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  SWAMPS 

MOST  of  tlie  people  who  use  the  word  "swamp  "  do  not  know 
what  a  swamp  is,  and  the  result  is  that  mucli  of  tlie  de- 
mand for  reclamation  of  swamp  land  is  entirely  beside  tlie  point. 
This  assertion  is  made  l\v  Dr.  Roland  Harper  in  Southern 
Woodlands  (Athens,  (ia.).  a  publication  of  the  Georgia  Forest 
/Tssociation.  Dr.  Harper's  article  is  editorially  commended  and 
hi.s  act  in  calling  attention  to  the  great  difference  between  swamp 
lands  that  are  easily  drainable  and  those  that  can  be  drained  only 
af  great  expense,  is  pronounced  timely.  There  is,  Dr.  Harper 
ti3Is  us,  a  wide-spread  idea  that  swamps,  purely  as  such,  are  dis- 
ease-breeding.    This,  he  says,  is  mere  prejudice.     He  goes  on  : 

'*Miich  of  the  prejudice  above  mentioned  is  doubtless  based  on 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  real  nature  and  properties  of  swamps, 
and  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  the  many  different  kinds. 
Swamps  are  so  universally  shunned  or  even  dreaded  that  few  peo- 
f^e  ever  take  the  trouble  to  study  and  classify  them. 

"Let  us  see  first  then  what  a  swamp  really  is.  The  word  is 
ratlier  loosely  defined  in  the  dictionaries,  doubtless  largely  because 
qrpTcal  swamps  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  such  as  Europe,  the  Northwestern 
Llnited  States,  and  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  South,  and  are 
most  abundant  in  the  regions  where  writers  are  not  numerous  and 
lexicographers  are  entirely  absent.  The  word  'swamp,'  altho 
apparently  of  Teutonic  origin,  is  now  almost  confined  to 
/America 

"The  common  idea  of  a  swamp,  among  lexicograpliers  and  other 
peo])le  wiio  derive  their  information  more  from  reading  than  from 
(ib.scrvation,  seems  to  be  almost  any  piece  of  land  saturated  witli 
iVater  and  covered  with  vegetation 

"There  are  many  varieties  of  swamps,  as  above  intimated,  and 
several  classifications  of  them  have  been  proposed.  Northern 
fCCologists  sometimes  divide  them  into  only  two  clas.ses.  drained 
Jnd  undrained  ;  and  while  this  does  fairly  well  for  the  few  swamps 
ih  the  glaciated  region,  it  is  entirely  inadequate  for  coastal  plain 
swamps.  Profe.ssor  Shaler  divided  his  fresh-water  swamps, 
mainly  on  physiographic  grounds,  into  river,  lake,  upland,  and  ab- 
lation swamps." 

No  non-alluvial  swamp,  Dr.  Harper  goes  on  to  say,  can  be  ob- 
jected to  on  hygienic  grounds.  The  Dismal  Swamp,  which 
belongs  to  this  cla.ss,  is  said  to  be  free  from  malaria.  Even  the 
lark  water  of  such  swamps  is  drinkable  and  credited  with  special 
virtues  by  some  authorities.  Now  that  we  understand  how  ma- 
laria is  spread  by  mosquitoes,  even  the  muddy,  coastal  swamps, 
dways  reputed  "malarial,"  have  been  robbed  of  most  of  their 
(errors.     Dr.  Harper  goes  on  : 

"As  for  the  permanent  economic  benefits  of  drainage,  if  the 
profits  were  as  great  as  its  advocates  would  have  us  believe,  all 
.jur  swamps  would  have  been  ol)Iiterated  before  this.  But  the 
'jutli  is  that  it  does  not  pay  as  yet  e.xcept  under  certain  favorable 
.a>nditions.  The  specious  estimates  given  by  opponents  of  swamps 
ire  based  on  extremes  and  not  on  averages,  regardless  of  the  fact 
fhat  the  cost  of  draining  and  the  value  of  land  vary  enormously  in 
liffcrent  localities. 

"Land  values  seem  to  depend  more  on  density  of  population 
than  on  fertility  of  soil  or  any  other  factor,  so  that  imi)rovements 
which  are  profital>le  in  the  glaciated  region,  where  there  are  over 
lyie  Inmdred  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  may  not  be  so  for 
some  time  in  the  coastal  plain,  where  there  are  usually  less  than 
fifty.  And  it  happens  that  most  of  our  swamps  are  situated  in 
regions  where  the  price  of  dry  land  is  still  pretty  low.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  swamp  areas  of  the  I'nited  .States  are  in  Florida, 
where  there  are  only  ten  inhabitants  to  the  scpiare  mile,  and  if  all 
the  swamps  of  Florida  were  drained  and  cleared  to-morrow  they 
probably  would  not  bring  more  than  five  dollars  an  acre,  on  an 
average." 

Most  swamps  should  be  i^reserved.  Dr.  Harper  thinks,  because 
tiny  are  so  well  adapted  to  forestation,  because  they  protect  the 
sources  of  streams,  because  they  are  refuges  for  wild  game  and 
rare  plants,  and  lastly  for  their  beauty.  This  last  reason,  the 
writer  thinks,  may  strike  some  people  as  absurd.     He  says  : 


"  It  has  been  stated  somewhere  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  liter- 
ature that  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  even  of  mountains,  was 
fully  appreciated  anywhere  up  to  a  century  or  two  ago.  Even 
yet  few  people  can  see  beauty  in  a  swamp,  and  many  regard  them 
with  aversion,  but  they  will  probably  be  appreciated  more  here- 
after than  they  are  now.  Nature  undefiled  is  always  beautiful, 
and  swamps  only  become  repulsive  to  the  nature-lover  when  they 
are  partly  drained,  or  contaminated  with  rubbish  or  sewage." 

Dr.  Harper  says  in  conclusion  : 

"  There  is  no  need  of  hastening  the  disappearance  of  our  swamps 
l)y  a  campaign  based  on  ignorance,  prejudice,  short-sighted  com- 
mercialism, and  political  e.xpediency.  There  is  more  danger  that 
they  will  disappear  too  soon  than  that  they  will  interfere  w  ith  health 
and  progre.ss  by  remaining.  The  disadvantages  of  swamps  have 
been  considerably  overdrawn,  while  their  advantages  are  at  leasv 
numerous  enough  to  warrant  us  in  giving  the  matter  careful  con- 
sideration before  pronouncing  sentence  upon  them,  and  doing  irrep- 
arable damage.  Too  much  interference  with  nature's  equilibrium 
is  often  followed  by  unexpectedly  disastrous  consequences,  and 
for  all  we  know  .scarcity  of  timber  and  increase  of  floods  may  not 
be  the  worst  results  of  the  contemplated  wholesale  destruction  of 
swamps." 


CROSS-COUNTRY  FLIGHTS 

IV  TOST  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made  with  aeroplanes,  in- 
^^  ^  eluding  Wilbur  Wright's  record  ascents,  have  been  made 
within  inclosures,  or  on  ground  specially  selected  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  however,  there  have  been  two  cross-country  flights  of  several 
miles  each,  both  made  in  France  by  Frenchmen.  Wilbur  Wright, 
it  is  reported,  has  condemned  such  flights  as  foolhardy,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  progress  of  aviation  can  be  more  quickly  advanced 
in  the  way  that  he  has  ciiosen  to  follow.  Flights  boldly  taken 
across  country,  however,  over  towns,  woods,  and  hills,  serve  to 
impress  the  imagination  and  inspire  confidence,  and  may  lead  in 
this  way  to  aeronautical  progress  as  surely  as  more  careful  and 
logical  experimentation.  Says  Tlic  Scientijic  American  (New 
York,  November  21)  : 

"After  his  failure  to  make  satisfactory  flights  in  this  country 
last  summer,  and  after  losing  to  Wilbur  Wright  the  prize  of  the 
French  Aero  Club  for  the  longest  flight  up  to  October  i,  Henry 
Farman  has  at  last  shown  himself  to  be,  after  all,  one  of  the  world's 
most  daring  aviators,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  opened  a  new 
era  in  aeroplane  flight,  an  era  in  which  the  flying-machine  will  be 
put  to  practical  use  in  tiie  transport  of  individuals  from  place  to 
place. 

"After  a  25-mile  flight  above  the  camp  at  Chalons,  France,  on 
October  2S,  and  a  mile  flight  with  a  passenger  the  same  day,  Farman 
made  some  changes  in  his  machine  to  improve  its  stability. 
Then,  on  the  30th.  he  again  soared  aloft  above  the  camp  ;  but  this 
time,  after  describing  one  or  two  circles,  he  flew  straightaway 
across  country  at  a  height  of  100  feel,  and  did  not  alight  until  some 
20  minutes  later,  when  he  reached  the  outskirts  of  Klieims,  after 
traversing  a  distance  of  17  miles.  ...  It  was  his  intention  to  re- 
turn in  the  same  manner;  but  owing  to  the  late  hour  and  the 
making  of  some  small  repairs,  he  took  the  aeroplane  apart  and  re- 
turned it  to  Chalons  by  road. 

"Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  compatriot,  AL  Louis  lUeriot  the 
next  day  made  a  9-mile  flight  with  his  aeropl.ance  across  country 
from  Toury  to  Artenay  ;  and,  after  making  a  slight  repair,  returned 
to  the  starting-point,  making  one  stop  en  route 

"These  two  remarkable  performances  have  put  France  in  the 
lead  as  far  .as  practical  cross-country  flight  is  concerned.  They 
have  shown  the  possibility  of  winning  the  $50,000  prize  of  the 
London  Daily  Afail  for  a  flight  in  stages  from  London  to  ^L^n- 
chester,  and  also  the  prizes  totaling  ?io,ooo  for  a  flight  across  the 
English  Channel.  Furthermore,  they  have  assured  tlie  holding  of 
a  cross-country  aeroplane  race  next  summer  in  France.  A  prize 
of  520,000  has  been  i)ut  up  by  the  Aero  Club  of  France,  and  it  is 
jiroposed  to  run  the  r.acc  from  I'aris  to  Bordeaux  in  five  st.ages. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  his  unfortunate  accident,  it  is  j)robable  that 
Orville  Wright  would  have  made  the  first  cro.ss-country  aeroplaiu- 
flight  at  least  a  month  before  Farman.  as  the  government  require- 
ments called  for  a  ten-mile  flight  ol  this  kind  in  making  the  speed 
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test.  As  no  such  performance  was  required  by  the  syndicate 
which  has  bought  the  \Vriij;ht  patents  in  France,  Wilbur  Wright 
has  contented  himself  witli  making  lengtliy  Mights  above  a  level 
field,  in  windy  as  well  as  in  calm  weather,  and  also  with  teaching 
seveml  men  the  operation  of  his  machine.  He  does  not  favor  such 
spectacular  performances  as  that  of  Farman,  which,  he  claims, 
could  not  have  been  made  save  under  ideal  weather  conditions 
and  with  the  ruiming  of  an  extreme  risk  of  accident." 


ALCOHOL  AND  THE  SOCIAL  FABRIC 

THAT  alcohol  has  an  atilniiy  for  protoplasm,  the  "physical 
basis  of  life  "  itself,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  widely 
varied  injuries  that  it  may  inflict  on  the  body,  is  asserted  by  Dr. 
Henry  Smith  Williams,  in  a  .series  of  articles  contributed  to 
McClure's  MiJi^azi/te  (New  York).  In  the  first,  entitled  "Alcohol 
and  the  Individual,"  Dr.  Williams  shows  that  the  tissues  of  the 
brain,  the  nerves,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  tract,  the  lymphatic  system,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  liver,  may  each  and  all  be- 
come diseased  by  the  habitual  drinking  of 
even  small  quantities  of  alcohol.  He  notes 
also  that  these  consequences  are  not  confined 
to  the  drinker,  but  are  passed  on  to  his  de- 
scendants of  successive  generations.  All  this, 
Dr.  Williams  tells  us,  may  be  compared  to  the 
eroding  et^ect  of  a  flowing  stream,  which  has 
its  greatest  action  on  the  part  of  its  banks 
that  is  least  resistant.  So  alcohol,  circula- 
ting in  the  blood,  tends  to  attack  whatever 
organ  or  tissue  may  be  weakest  and  most 
susceptible.  Dr.  Williams  agrees  with  those 
who  tend  to  class  alcohol  as  a  poison,  and 
discards  "the  pernicious  theory  "  that  it  "gives 
any  persistent  increase  of  muscular  power." 
He  goes  on : 

"It  is  even  questionable  whether  the  energy 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  the 
body  can  be  directly  used  at  all  as  a  source 
of  muscular  energy.  Such  competent  observ- 
ers as  Schumberg  and  Scheffer  independent- 
ly reached  the  conclusion  that  it  can  not.  Dr. 
Abel  inclines  to  the  same  opinion.  He  sug- 
gests that  'alcohol  is  not  a  food  in  the  sense  in  which  fats  and 
carbohydrates  are  food  ;  it  should  be  defined  as  an  easily  oxidiz- 
able  drug  with  numerous  untoward  effects  which  inevitably  appear 
when  a  certain  minimum  dose  is  exceeded.'  He  thinks  that  al- 
cohol should  be  classed  'with  the  more  or  less  dangerous  stimu- 
lants and  narcotics,  such  as  hasheesh,  tobacco,  etc.,  rather  than 
with  truly  sustaining  foodstuffs."  " 

In  its  action  on  the  brain,  he  goes  on  to  say,  alcohol  is  an  in- 
hibitor and  disturber  of  mental  activity,  not  a  promoter  of  it. 
This  he  regards  as  definitely  proven  by  the  experiments  of  the 
chief  German  investigators.  Its  effect  is  cumulative,  so  that  the 
drinker  of  a  single  bottle  of  wine  daily  "is  in  reality  never  actually 
sober."  Wine  causes  a  loss  of  at  least  ten  per  cent,  in  working- 
efficiency.  It  is  not  only  itself  a  poison,  but  aids  the  action  of 
other  poisons,  such  as  those  of  contagion. 

In  his  second  article  (December)  Dr.  Smith  takes  up  the  rela- 
tions of  alcohol  and  the  community.  Alcohol,  as  noted  above, 
attacks  the  weakest  point.     .Says  the  writer  : 

"But  note  now  an  important  application.  It  is  a  fact  familiar 
to  every  student  of  evolution  that,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
unstable  tissues  of  an  organism  are  the  ones  most  recently  evolved  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  highly  developed  and  complex  tissues. 
Being  interpreted,  this  means  that  the  most  delicate  and  unstable 
of  all  organic  tissues  are  the  complex  central  nerve-cells  of  the 
gray  cortex  of  the  brain — the  cells  directly  associated  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  mental  processes.     These  are  the  most  delicately  poised, 
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Who  says  that  moderate  drinking  causes  a  loss 
of  at  least  ten  percent,  in  working-efficiency. 


the  most  easily  disturbed  in  function,  of  all  organic  tissues.  It 
follows  that  the.se  are  the  ti.ssues  that  come  earliest  and  most  per- 
sistently under  the  influence  of  the  alcoholic  poison.  A  given  in- 
dividual may  have  a  highly  susceptible  liver  or  kidney  or  heart, 
through  hereditary  influences  or  through  some  peculiarity  of  his 
environment ;  but,  in  general,  the  brain — the  organ  of  niinct — is 
the  organ  whose  tissues  are  most  susceptible.  So  when  the  dis- 
secting-knife  reveals,  post  mortem,  a  hob-nailed  liver  or  an  alco- 
holic kidney,  stomach,  or  heart,  it  will  almost  invariably  reveal 
also  a  shrunken  and  'watery  '  alcoholic  brain.  And  in  numberless 
cases  in  which  all  the  other  organs  have  seemed  to  present  a  gran- 
ite-like resistance  to  the  poison,  the  brain  alone  gives  evidence  of 
having  yielded  to  the  strain." 

Alienists  both  here  and  in  Europe,  Dr.  Williams  says,  agree 
that  alcohol  is  a  most  potent  cause  of  insanity.  Statistics  show 
also  that  it  is  a  chief  cause  of  crime  and  of  pauperism.  Tfiese 
disastrous  effects  on  the  community  he  sums  up  thus  : 

"At  least  one-third  of  all  the  recognized  pauperism  in  tlie  most 
highly  civilized  communities  of  Christendom  results  from  bodily 
and  mental  inefficiency  due  to  alcoholic  in- 
dulgence. A  similar  correspondence  of  testi- 
mony shows,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  same 
cause  is  responsible  for  the  mental  overihiow 
of  fully  one-fourth  of  all  the  unfortunates  w^o 
are  sent  to  asylums  for  the  insane ;  for  the 
misfortunes  of  two-fifths  of  neglected  or  af);».n- 
doned  children;  and  for  the  moral  delinqiirn- 
cies  of  at  least  half  of  the  convicts  in  our 
prisons  and  of  not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the 
inmates  of  our  jails  and  workhouses.  We 
have  previously  seen  how  alcohol  adds  fo  the 
death-roll  through  alliance  with  all  manm-r  o( 
physical  maladies.  Did  space  permit,  it 
might  be  shown  how  largely  the  same  cojrt- 
nion  enemy  is  responsible  for  suicides  and 
sudden  deaths  by  accident  in  many  lands,  foi 
the  universal  prevalence  of  venereal  disease? 
with  all  that  they  imply,  and  for  a  large  pro 
portion  of  such  cases  of  marital  infelicity  .as 
find  record  in  the  divorce  courts.  But  these, 
after  all,  are  only  minor  details  witiiin  th( 
larger  scheme  of  human  suffering  already  out 
lined.  The  insane,  the  criminals  of  various 
types,  and  the  recipients  of  charity  make  uj- 
the  great  mass  of  abnormal  members  of  tht 
body-politic  whose  unfitness  receives  ofticiai- 
recognition.  Let  it  be  particularly  borne ii, 
mind  that  the  conclusions  just  presented  as  to  the  causal  relation 
of  alcohol  to  the  production  of  each  of  these  abnormal  elements  of 
society  are  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  mere  sentimental  es- 
timates or  pessimistic  guesses.     They  are   inductions  based  On 

careful  surveys  of  evidence 

"  For  every  individual  that  dies  prematurely  of  a  disease  directly 
due  to  alcohol,  there  are  scores  of  individuals  that  suffer  (o  a  les- 
ser degree  from  maladies  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  same 
origin  but  which  are  not  directly  fatal. 

"  For  every  patient  that  suffers  complete  mental  collapse  as  the 
result  of  alcoholism,  there  are  scores  of  patients  that  are  the  vfe 
tims  of  epilepsies,  neurasthenias,  neuralgias,  choreas,  and  palsies 
of  alcoholic  origin. 

"  For  ever)'  criminal  that  alcohol  sends  to  prison,  there  are  scor.es 
of  persons  whose  moral  delinquencies,  induced  or  emphasized  by 
alcohol,  are  not  of  the  indictable  order,  yet  are  a  source  of  sutf»-r- 
ing  to  their  friends,  and  a  detriment  to  humanity. 

"  For  every  incapable  who,  weakened  by  alcohol,  acknowledj^es 
defeat  in  the  life  battle  and  openly  seeks  alms,  there  are  scores  of 
individuals  that  feel  the  pressure  of  want  in  greater  or  less  dtgree 
because  the  money  that  might  have  supplied  necessaries  anl  lux- 
uries has  gone  for  drink,  yet  that  strive  to  hide  their  indigence. 

"But  the  members  of  all  these  vast  companies  of  sufferers  lie 
without  the  field  of  the  statistician.  They  have  no  share"  in  the 
estimates  that  have  just  been  presented. 

"As  we  view  this  joyless  pageant,  the  vast  majority  of  its  nicsn 
bers  impelled  by  a  power  they  loathe  yet  must  obey,  a  realizing 
sense  comes  to  us  of  the  tyranny  exercised  over  humanity,  gem  id- 
tion  after  generation,  by  this  archenemy  of  progress," 
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COOPERATION   IN   PLACE  OF  UNITY 

THE  progress  of  the  movement  for  church  union  is  compared 
to  a  Marathon  race  where  the  last  miles  constitute  the  real 
difficulty.  So  at  least  the  Canadian  movement  appears  to  Rev. 
W.  E.  Gilroy,  of  Brantford,  who  gives  its  present  status  in  T/ie 
Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston).  The  progress 
made  in  the  movement  in  Canada  has  been  so  remarkable  as  to 
create  "a  wide-spread  conviction  of  the  ultimate  possibility  of 
organic  union,"  yet  its  ultimate  success  is  threatened  by  the  reluc- 
tant attitude  of  the  Congregationalists.  Consequently  "some  are 
turning  from  the  advocacy  of  organic  union  to  that  of  federation 
or  cooperative  action."  The  Canadian  Methodists,  who  in  1906 
numbered  1.790  ministers,  and  the  Presbyterians,  numbering  1.506, 
find  no  impediment  to  their  agreement,  but  "the  Congregational- 
ists, tho  a  small  factor  numerically,  have  been  in  some  respects 
the  center  of  difficulty,  and  the  most  important  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed basis  of  union  have  been  made  at  their  suggestion." 

"This  has  been  due  to  the  great  divergence  between  the  ideals 
of  independency  and  connectionalism,  a  divergence  manifested  not 
only  as  regards  polity,  but  al.so  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
authority  assigned  to  doctrinal  standards  and  the  nature  of  sub- 
scription to  them.  The  fact  that  the  differences  between  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism  have  never  constituted  an  obstacle,  the  sub- 
committee on  doctrine  having  presented  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
proceedings  a  statement  with  regard  to  election  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  greatly  simplifies  the  problem  of  union  as  regards  Meth- 
odists and  I'resbyterians.  The  readiness  of  these  two  bodies  to 
accept  a  definite  basis  of  connectionalism  and  formal  doctrinal 
statement  reduces  the  difficulties  so  far  as  tliey  are  concerned  to  sec- 
ondary questions  of  polity  and  to  legal  aspects  of  administration." 

The  Congregationalists,  we  are  told,  have  difficulties,  "which 
are  many  and  intrinsic,"  confronting  them  in  their  act  of  merging 
with  the  others.     Thus  : 

"  In  addition  to  the  plea  for  large  recognition  of  local  autonomy 
in  churches  already  existing,  or  to  be  ultimately  organized,  they 
have  striven,  through  the  course  of  this  movement,  for  a  simpler 
doctrinal  statement  and  for  great  latitude  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
scription to  any  credal  standard.  The  proposed  doctrinal  state- 
ment now  consists  of  nineteen  articles,  containing  in  all  over  two 
thousand  words.  The  plea  for  its  simplification  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful as  yet,  tho  some  modification  has  been  made  in  the  nature 
of  the  subscription  required.  Concession  has  also  been  made  to 
Congregationalists  in  assigning  more  power  to  the  local  church." 

Meanwhile,  in  the  field  of  cooperation  for  special  campaigns  of 
evangelism  and  social  reform,  and  in  the  Layman's  Missionary 
Movement,  the  advance  toward  unity  is  having  marked  success. 
We  read  : 

"In  these  cooperative  activities,  which  are  at  once  symptoms 
and  causes  of  unity,  the  Baptists,  who  have  courteously  declined 
to  consider  proposals  for  corporate  union,  and  the  Anglicans,  wlio 
have  assumed  a  somewhat  academic  attitude  toward  union,  are 
both  concerned.  The  indications  are  that  a  movement  on  the  basis 
of  cooperation  for  Christian  service  may  ultimately  succeed  where 
the  present  trichurch  movement  on  the  basis  of  uniformity  of  doc- 
trinal standard  and  subscription  seems  likely  to  fail.  The  present 
movement,  at  any  rate,  has  been  exceedingly  fruitful  of  results." 

In  this  latter  respect,  then,  there  is  similarity'of  purpose  with 
the  efforts  now  being  made  in  I'hiladelphia,  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  toward  organization  for  concerted 
work.  As  defined  by  the  plan  of  federation,  the  objects  of  this 
Federal  Council  arc  : 

"To  express  the  fellowship  and  c.itholic  unity  of  the  Cliristi.m 
Church. 

"To  bring  the  Christian  bodies  of  America  into  united  service 
for  Christ  and  the  world. 

"To  encourage  devotional  fellowship  and  mutual  counsel  con- 
cerning the  spiritual  life  and  religious  activities  of  the  churches. 

"To   secure  a   larger   combined  influence   for  the  churches  of 


Christ  in  all  matters  affecting  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  people,  so  as  to  promote  the  application  of  the  law  of  Christ  in 
every  relation  of  human  life. 

"To  assist  in  the  organization  of  local  branches  of  the  Federal 
Council  to  promote  its  aim  in  their  communities." 

Commenting  upon  the  purpose  of  this  assembly,  the  New  York 
Tribune  observes  editorially : 

"The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  meeting  is  that  it  aims  not  at 
unity  but  at  federation.  Despite  all  the  well-meant  talk  about  it, 
actual  church  unity  is  probably  impossible,  and  if  possible  would 
be  of  doubtful  desirability.  There  are  now  among  the  principal 
denominations  few  if  any  essential  differences  of  faith.  There  are 
minor  differences  of  creed  and  of  practi.se,  organization,  and  dis- 
cipline. But  these  are  inevitable  and  not  altogether  undesirable 
accompaniments  of  those  differences  of  temperament  and  taste 
which  are  inseparable  from  human  nature  itself.  That  some  pre- 
fer Episcopalian,  some  Presbyterian,  and  some  Congregational 
government  is  natural,  and  is  no  more  to  be  quarreled  with  or  even 
deplored  than  that  some  men  prefer  to  live  in  the  city  and  some 
in  the  country.  Federation,  however,  is  radically  different  from 
unity,  even  tho  it  be  federal  union.  The  differences  between  the 
constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  Oklahoma  are  probably  as 
great  as  those  between  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  Yet  those  two  States,  and  forty-four 
others,  no  two  with  constitutions  exactly  alike,  are  all  inseparably 
joined  in  a  federal  union." 

The  Tribune  g\\c^  the  following  list  of  churches  that  have  ap- 
proved the  plan  of  federation  and  sent  delegates  : 

"The  various  Baptist  churches,  the  Christian  Connection,  the 
Congregational  churches,  Church  of  the  Disciples,  Evangelical 
Association,  Evangelical  German  Synod,  Society  of  F>iends, 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  Mennonites,  Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church  North,  Methodist-Epi.scopal  Church  South,  and  both 
African  fellowships  of  Methodists;  Methodist-Protestant  Cluirch, 
Moravian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  churches,  Protestant- Episco- 
pal, Primitive  Methodist,  Reformed  churches,  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  United  Brethren,  L'nited 
Evangelical  Church,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church." 


KEEPING  THE  SANTA-CLAUS  MYTH.— The  proper  way  to 
treat  the  Santa-Claus  "myth"  in  Christian  households  is  a  puzzle 
to  which  T/ie  Sunday-School  Times  (Philadelphia)  offers  a  solu- 
tion. This  journal  asserts  its  disbelief  in  lying — even  "to  children 
on  our  Lord's  birthday."  Nor  does  it  think  "that  it  is  well  to 
cause  a  child  to  believe  in  something,  or  some  one,  that  does  not 
exist,  and  thereby  deliberately  plan  for  a  later  disillusionment  of 
the  child,  and  a  severe  shaking  of  the  child's  confidence  in  the  pa- 
rent or  teacher  who  did  the  deceiving."  Yet  it  finds  a  way  of 
avoiding  these  "dangerous"  positions  and  still  keeping  hold  of 
"the  rosy-cheeked  old  saint  who  slips  down  the  chimney  of  evea  a 
steam-heated  apartment-house  home."     It  is  this  : 

"It  is  not  right,  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  deceive  children  in 
order  to  let  them  enjoy  the  Santa-Claus  myth.  Let  them  be  told 
about  him  exactly  as  they  are  told  about  fairies  and  hobgoblins. 
Then  they  will  not  be  deceived.  Children  are  quick  to  sense  the 
'make-believe,'  and  they  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  the  real— often 
more.  They  need  not  be  told  that  Santa  Claus  is  only  imaginary 
— such  literalness  is  wliolly  unnecessary,  and  would  be  as  brutal 
as  to  tell  a  little  girl  that  her  dolly  is  not  alive.  The  sympathetic 
parent's  look  and  tone  of  voice  are  enough;  the  child  knows  the 
difference  between  'make-believe  '  and  real,  and  will  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  myth  as  enthusiastically  as  if  Santa  were  present  in 
the  flesh.  But  the  child  will  be  saved  the  disappointment  and 
shattering  of  confidence  that  otherwise  inevitably  come  to  some, 
at  least,  of  those  who  are  lied  to  about  .Santa  Claus.  Many  a 
grown-up  child  to-day  can  testify  to  the  .sorrow  that  was  hers  when 
the  truth  about  a  believed-in  .Santa  Claus  was  first  learned. 

"Those  who  would  shut  out  .Santa  Claus  entirely  from  child-life 
make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that  we  must  choose  between  Santa 
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Claus  and  Christ.  No  such  choice  is  necessary.  If  it  were,  then 
Santa  Claus  would  have  to  go.  But  the  most  joyous  homes  are 
those  in  which  Christmas  is  honored  as  the  birthday  of  the  Christ- 
child,  and  Santa  Claus  is  welcomed  as  a  holiday  myth." 


CREEDS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 

OOME  one  has  been  stirred  by  the  recent  controversy  over  Mr. 
»^  Taft's  religious  belief  to  tabulate  tiie  Presidents  according 
to  their  religious  or  church  affiliations.  The  St.  Louis  Christian 
Aih'OiiJte  prints  the  list,  and  from  it  may  be  seen,  as  that  journal 
observes,  that  the  creeds  of  the  Presidents  "have  been  almost  as 
varied  as  their  politics  and  personalities."     We  read  : 

"Washington  was  an  Episcopalian,  and  one  of  his  biographers 
says  he  was  a  communicant,  while  another  declares  that  altho  he 
was  a  regular  attendant  on  the  services  of  that  church,  he  was  no 
more  than  an  adherent  and  sympathizer.  John  Adams  was  a  Uni- 
tarian, having  been  brought  up  in  that  faith  and  adhering  to  it  all 
his  life.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  repeatedly  charged  with  being  a 
free-thinker,  some  even  said  an  atheist  of  the  French  school,  but 
after  his  death  his  friends  and  family  asserted  that  he  was  a  be- 
liever in  God  and  divine  revelation,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  a  future  life,  their  statements  being  sustained  by  certain  letters 
and  documents  found  among  his  papers.  Madison  and  Monroe 
were  both  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  remaining  in  that 
connection  all  their  lives.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  Unitarian 
and  for  most  of  his  life  was  connected  with  the  same  congregation 
which  bore  on  its  rolls  the  name  of  his  father.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  General  Jackson  had  no  religious  affiliation  what- 
ever, but  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  and  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Mrs.  Jackson,  he  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
after  her  death  became  in  fact  as  well  as  form  a  member.  On  his 
estate  he  built  a  Presbyterian  church  and  spent  much  money  in 
contributing  to  its  support. 

"Martin  Van  Buren  was  not  a  member  of  any  church,  but  was  a 
regular  attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
near  his  home  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  William  Henry  Harrison 
was  a  communicant  and  for  a  time  a  vestryman  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  For  a  long  time  after  his  death  his  pew  in  Christ  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  bore  the  silver  plate  indicating  its  ownership. 
In  his  inaugural  address,  he  made  what  he  called  'a  confession  of 
faith.'  testifying  to  his  religious  belief.  Tyler,  like  Harrison,  was 
an  Episcopalian,  and  personally  a  very  devout  man.  Polk  was 
not  a  member  of  any  religious  denomination,  the  in  deference  to 
Mrs.  Polk,  he  generally  attended  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  During  his  last  illness  he  was  baptized  by  a  Methodist 
clergyman,  a  friend  and  neighbor,  and  formally  received  as  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  President  Taylor  was  a  regu- 
lar attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  altho 
the  testimony  is  somewhat  conflicting,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
was  a  member.  Millard  Fillmore  was  a  Unitarian,  born  and  raised 
in  a  family  belonging  to  that  denomination.  President  Pierce  was 
a  Trinitarian  Congregationalist,  and  his  religion  is  described  as 
'more  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart.'  Buchanan  was  a  very  ac- 
ceptable member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

"  President  Lincoln,  altho  described  by  his  biographers  as  a  man 
of  deep  religious  convictions,  was  not  a  member  of  any  denomina- 
tion, altho  he  often  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Andrew 
Johnson  was  not  a  church-member,  altho  during  his  residence  in 
Tennessee  he  generally  attended  the  Methodist  Church.  General 
Grant  never  connected  himself  with  any  church  :  tho  when  he  at- 
tended services  at  all,  it  was  generally  those  of  the  Methodists.  It 
is  said  that  shortly  before  his  death  he  became  a  member.  Hayes 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Garfield 
was  the  only  President  who  ever  officiated  as  a  preacher  and  pastor. 
After  leaving  the  pulpit  for  the  platform  he  remained  a  member 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  President  Arthur  was  prominently 
connected  with  one  of  the  leading  Episcopal  churches  of  New- 
York  City.  President  Cleveland  was  a  regular  attendant  and,  in 
his  later  years,  it  is  said,  a  member,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
President  Harrison  was  a  Presbyterian  and  for  many  years  an  elder 
of  a  church  in  Indianapolis.  President  McKinley  was  a  Meth- 
od i.st.  President  Roosevelt  is  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.     President-elect  Taft  is  a  L'nitarian." 


"THE  SAINT  OF  SECOND  AVENUE" 

CONFINED  to  one  room  and  a  bedridden  invalid  for  fifty-four 
years,  Mrs.  Bella  Cooke  was  the  dispenser  of  thousands  in 
charity.  Her  life  ended  on  November  15  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  her  age,  and  her  story  as  told  in  I7ie  Christian  Herald 
(New  York,  December  2)  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest.  When 
two  years  old  she  was  dropt  by  her  nurse,  and  the  injury  tlien  re- 
ceived was  the  seed  of  a  life-long  illness.  She  was  not  confined 
to  her  bed  until  her  thirty-fifth  year,  and  then  she  was  a  widow 
with  several  cliildren.  Tho  her  disease,  baflling  the  skill  of  the 
most  distinguished  New-York  physicians,  brougiit  her  almost 
constant  pain,  yet  she  lived  a  life  of  active  benevolence,  and  won 


SICK-ROOM    OK    THE    LATE    BELLA    COOKE. 

From  this  room  in  an  old  house  in  Second  Avenue,  to  which  she  was 
confined  for  fifty-four  years,  she  dispensed  thousand?  in  diarity. 

the  name  of  the  "  Saint  of  Second  Avenue  "  among  the  people  of 
the  section  where  her  home  was.  Says  the  writer  in  The  Chris- 
tian Herald  : 

"In  her  early  life,  she  was  employed  by  Anson  G.  Phelps  as  a 
Bible-reader.  Aftershe  became  an  invalid  Mr.  Phelps  contributed 
largely  to  her  support,  as  well  as  toward  the  gifts  which  Mrs. 
Cooke  annually  distributed  to  the  poor  of  her  neighborhood.  The 
William-E. -Dodge  family,  especially  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge,  also 
took  a  great  interest  in  caring  for  Mrs.  Cooke  and  making  her  the 
dispenser  of  their  benevolence,  as  did  the  Yanderbilts,  Mrs. 
Cortlandt  de  P.  Field,  Mrs.  Henry  Clews,  Mrs.  John  Crosby 
Brown,  Mrs.  Charles  Stickney,  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  and  many 
others.  This  vast  work  of  benevolence  which  the  wealthy  allowed 
Mrs.  Cooke  to  perform,  delightfully  occupied  her  lonely  hours, 
lessened  her  thought  of  pain,  and  gave  exercise  and  opportunity 
to  her  generous  nature. 

"  Think  of  a  woman  never  taken  from  her  bed  for  fifty-four  years, 
carefully  investigating  each  individual  case  of  poverty  who  received 
aid  from  her  hands,  and  never  allowing  one  to  go  from  her  bedside 
without  a  word  of  warning  or  encouragement,  prompted  by  love 
for  Christ  and  his  children  I 

"Among  those  who  prayed  with  Mrs.  Cooke  at  her  bedside  for 
healing,  was  the  sainted  Dr.  Cullis,  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Cooke  be- 
lieved in  healing  by  faith  in  Jesus,  but,  in  her  case,  she  enjoyed 
the  will  of  God  in  the  answer  given  to  Paul,  'My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee.'  She  believed  from  that  moment  that  the  mission  of  hei 
life  was  in  the  sick-room,  rather  than  in  health. 

"Among  the  many  lovely  traits  of  Bella  Cooke's  character,  the 
one  that  shone  brightest  was  her  deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  .She  forgot  her  own  needs  in  her  absorbing  devotion  to 
her  church,  her  loved  ones,  to  the  poor  and  lost  ones,  and  to  her 
(iod. 

"She  seemed  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  gen- 
tleness, tenderness,  and  benevole.nce,  wafted  from  Paradise,  and 
breathed  forth  from  her  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  giving  spiritual 
strength  to  all  attracted  to  her  side.  Words  are  insufficient  to  pic- 
ture the  gentle  manner,  the  affable  bearing,  the  chaste  nature,  and 
the  enduring  unmurmuring  submission  to  the  divine  will,  under 
all  the  trying  emergencies  of  her  almost  lifelong  illness.     Her  soul 
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is  a  gem  of  rare  beauty  for  the   Master's  crown,  ?   brilliant   un- 
dimmed,  even  to  mortals,  while  earth  and  time  endure." 

The  story  of  her  life  has  been  told  in  two  volumes  from  her  pen 
called  "  Rifted  Clouds."  One  who  reads  them,  says  Kate  Upson 
Clark,  in  an  earlier  article  in  The  Christian  Herald,  can  not  fail 
to  be  strongly  reminded  of  those  two  great  books,  the  "  Imitation 
of  Chr.st  "  and  "The  Saints'  Rest." 


JEWISH  OBJECTION  TO  INTERMARRIAGE 

IT  seems  a  jnizzle  to  many  ol>servers  liiat  Mr.  Zangwill  should 
advocate  Zionism,  which  would  keep  the  Jews  a  separate  and 
peculiar  people,  and  at  the  same  time  advocate  intermarriage  with 
Christians,  which  would  tend  to  break  down  the  separation.  His 
explanation  is  that  he  would  prefer  to  keep  his  race  separate  and 
intact,  but  that  if  they  icill  mingle  with  the  other  peoples,  it  is 
best  that  they  should  amalgamate.  Mr.  Zangwiil  married,  in  1903, 
the  daughter  of  Prof.  \V.  E.  Ayrton,  the  British  electrical  engineer, 
inventor,  and  president  of  scientific  societies,  A  heated  discus- 
sion of  his  views  is  just  now  raging  through  the  columns  of  our 
Hebrew  weeklies.  The  main  objection  urged  against  his  doctrine 
is  not  that  intermarriage  would  destroy  race  purity,  but  that  it  im- 
perils the  purity  of  religion  and  of  the  home.  In  this  respect,  tlie 
Jew  is  but  in  line  with  all  religions,  points  out  a  writer  in  The 
.liner ican  Jlcbrcw  (New  York).  "Wide  experience  has  shown 
that  much  unhappiness  and  absence  of  true  family  unify  is  due  to 
intermarriage  of  this  sort."  The  objection  is  stronger,  this  paper 
urges,  "with  creeds  like  Roman  Catholicism,  or  Judaism,  where 
so  much  depends  upon  tradition  and  early  association  in  producing 
specific  religious  feelings."  Besides  this  editorial  expression,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  Schulman  writes  in  the  same  journal  : 

"The  prohibition  against  intermarriage  has  only  and  exclusively 
a  religious  motive.  This  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  or 
made  too  clear.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  purity  of  the  Jewish 
race.  1  recognize  for  myself  no  other  nationality  than  that  of  the 
American  people.  I  do  believe,  however,  in  my  right  to  perpetu- 
ate the  life  and  integrity  of  my  religion.  There  is  much  loose  talk 
about  the  desirability  of  perpetuating  the  Jewish  race.  Much  of 
this  loose  talk  and  the  natural  antipathy  to  the  Jew  which  it  must 
engender  has  been  recently  encouraged  and  increased  by  the  Zion- 
ism and  nationalism  which  has  taken  hold  of  many  race  Jews  who 
have  no  religious  cf)nviction  at  all 

"We  feel  that  two  considerations  compel  our  insistence  upon  the 
conversion  to  our  faith  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  marriage 
with  sons  and  daughters  of  Lsrael.  We  must  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  home,  whicii  is  the  unit  of  the  .social  organism,  and  we  must 
protect  the  integrity  of  Judaism  as  a  religion  of  a  very  small 
minority  as  compared  with  the  population  of  the  world.  We  hold 
that  we  can  not  worship  the(iod  of  Israel  with  divided  homes. 
We  feel  that  the  proper  moral  and  religious  education  of  children 
necessitates  spiritual  unity  of  the  household.  If  two  parties,  Jew 
and  Christian,  who  ask  a  rabbi  to  solemnize  their  marriage,  are 
indifferent  to  religion  altogether  it  is  better  for  them  to  go  to  the 
civil  magistrate  and  be  married.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
religious  convictions,  they  are  laying  \\\>  a  great  deal  of  heartache 
for  themselves  for  the  future.  When  they  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  rearingtheir  offspring,  they  will  find  that  their  religious 
beliefs  were  deeper  seated  in  their  hearts  than  they  imagined  in 
the  heyday  of  their  courting.  A  religiously  divided  home  has 
sown  the  seed  of  unhappine.ss.  Judaism,  therefore,  refuses  to 
consecrate  a  step  toward  domestic  disunion." 

I'ractically  this  position  is  taken  by  the  Rabbi  Kmil  (i.  Hirsch. 
writing  in  The  Rcfornt  .liiiunati'  (Chicago),  iho  his  teachings  are 
apparently  misunderstood  by  many  of  his  coreligionists  of  the 
orthodox  party,  who  accuse  him  of  latitudinarianism  as  wide  as 
Mr.  Zangwill's.   He  writes: 

"  Dissonance  in  the  fundamental  api)rehensions  of  life's  values 
is  fatal  to  conjugal  concordance  of  .souls.  The  glamour  of  passion 
may  for  a  time  blind  eyes  to  the  lack  of  jirofound  harmony,      lint 


when  life  tests  men  in  the  school  of  adversity  and  in  the  discipline 
of  good  fortune  where  such  concordance  is  not  both  strong  and  all- 
pervading,  souls  will  drift  apart  and  that  often  in  bitterness.  This 
concordance  of  views,  of  outlook  and  uplook  is  the  gift  that  true 
unity  in  religious  construction  of  life's  sanctities  never  fails  to 
bestow.  Those  reared  under  identical  religious  influences  there- 
fore start  the  journey  through  life  much  better  equipped  to  meet 
its  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow  than  do  others  that  set  out  upon 
their  path  hand  in  hand  indeed,  but  reading  the  signs  along  the 
road  in  divergent  and  perhaps  confiicting  alphabets.         • 

"  And  let  us  not  make  light  of  the  teachings  of  modern  psychology. 
We  are  moved  much  more  by  feeling  than  l)y  thought.  And  feel 
ing  wells  out  from  the  great  reservoirs  of  the  subconscious.  Logic, 
analysis,  mentality  have  much  less  to  do  with  the  trend  of  conduct 
tlian  have  those  vague,  half  understood  impulses  that  assert 
dominion  over  us  we  know  scarcely  how  or  why  and  most  strongly 
in  the  hours  when  we  must  go  into  the  valley  of  decision.  This  sub- 
conscious factor  and  force  is  the  precipitate  of  experiences  that 
have  not  been  ours  individually.  It  is  the  slow  accretion  of  the 
ages.  Let  Mr.  Zangwiil  in  his  play  invoke  the  Cod  of  the  sons  ;  in 
the  subconscious  the  God  of  the  fathers  speaks  to  us.  This  sub- 
conscious element,  the  result  of  the  tears  and  smiles  of  uncounted 
Jewish  lives,  is  that  which  virtually  unifies  all  Jews.  From  the 
depths  of  this  subconscious  Jewishness,  especially  in  days  of  trial, 
rise  currents  which  shape  in  similar  grooves  the  intentions  of  all 
Jews.  Kven  such  as  have  severed  all  connections  witli  synagog  or 
Jewish  institution,  as  have  ceased  to  lisp  the  Sh'ma  Yisrael  for 
never  so  many  rounding  years,  feel  at  times  the  strange  power  and 
are  under  its  spell." 


SOUL- WEIGHT— The  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Society  for  Psy- 
chical Research,  Fournier  d'Abb^,  propounds  the  theory  that  the 
soul  is  composed  of  "psychomeres,"  or  .soul  particles,  and  that  it 
has  weight ;  that  means  may  be  devised  by  which  it  can  be  seen ; 
that  the  .soul-body  is  engaged  in  cultivating  the  higher  virtues  of 
justice,  kindness,  and  sympathy,  and  that  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  died  in  the  last  30,000  years  inhabit  the  atmosphere.  He  also 
expresses  the  opinion,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "that  there 
might  be  a  further  transformation  of  souls,  .so  that,  united  in  a 
cosmic  whole,  they  would  occupy  the  interplanetary  space."  Dr. 
Hyslop,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  this  view,  thought  the  Dublin 
psychic  had  "proceeded  on  speculation  and  imagination  which  are 
absolutely  unverifiable."  On  the  question  of  the  ponderability  of 
the  soul  Dr.  Hyslop  says: 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  the  soul  has  weight  or  not,  and  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  me  in  my  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions. If  the  soul  is  composed  of  matter,  that  is,  of  a  substance 
wliich  wc  now  recognize  as  matter,  it  must  have  the  quality  of 
gravitation.  Hut  it  may  be  composed  of  a  substance  not  now 
recognized  as  matter,  but  which  many  years  hence  may  be  included 
in  the  category  of  matter  when  our  scientific  knowledge  shall  have 
been  developed  much  more  extensively  than  at  present." 

The  experiment  of  Dr.  Duncan  MacDougall  to  ascertain  the 
weight  of  a  soul  i.>  thus  given  : 

"My  first  subject  was  a  man  dying  of  tuberculosis.  It  seemed 
to  me  best  to  select  a  patient  dying  with  a  disease  that  produces 
great  exhaustion,  the  death  occurring  with  little  or  no  muscular 
movement,  because  in  such  a  case  the  beam  could  be  kept  more 
perfectly  at  balance,  and  any  loss  occurring  readily  noted. 

"The  patient  was  under  observation  for  three  hours  and  forty 
niiiuiles  before  death,  lying  on  a  l)ed  arranged  on  a  light  frame- 
work built  upon  very  delicately  balanced  ])latform  beam  scales. 
The  ijatient's  comfort  was  looked  after  in  every  way,  altho  he  was 
jiractically  moribund  when  placed  upon  the  bed.  He  lost  weight 
slowly  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  per  hour,  due  to  evaporation  of 
moisture  in  respiration  and  evaporation  of  sweat. 

"During  all  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  1  kept  the  licam  end 
slightly  above  balance  near  the  ujiper  limiting  bar  in  order  to  make 
the  test  more  decisive  if  it  should  come. 

"At  the  end  of  three  hours  and  forty  minutes  he  expired,  and 
sudflcnly,  coincident  with  death,  the  beam  end  dropt  with  an  audi- 
ble stroke,  hitting  against  the  lower  limiting  bar  and  remaining 
there  with  no  rebound.  The  loss  was  ascertained  to  be  three 
fourths  of  an  ounce." 
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A  DRAMA  OF  "THE  LIE  THAT  KILLS" 

MR.  KKNNEDV,  whose  theme  was  love  in  his  immensely 
successful  drama  "The  Servant  in  the  House,"  turns  to  the 
opposite  quality  and  presents  hate  as  the  motive  of  his  second. 
This  one  is  called  "  The  VVinterfeast  "  and  is  a  tale  of  the  eleventh 
centur>-,  laid  in  Iceland.  It  was  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theater, 
New  York,  November  30.  The  heroine  Herdisa,  sums  up  the 
theme  in  tliese  words  : 

"Wo  for  hate  and  bitterness,  and  the  cruel  hunger  for  men's  red 
blood  I  Wo  for  darkness  of  the  soul  and  the  clouded  counsels  of 
long-hidden  lies  !  Wo  for  love,  that  story  of  sorrow  !  Wo  for  the 
mighty  harvest,  the  harvest  of  death  that  hath  swept  pitiless  o'er 
all  the  world  !  " 

The  catastrophe,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  critic  goes 
on  to  explain,  "is  the  desolation,  despair,  and  death  which  are  the 
fruits  of  ancient  hatred  and  of  gross  treachery,  committed  twenty 
years  before  the  opening  of  the  play."  From  the  long  accounts 
that  the  various  papers  print  of  tiiis  production  it  would  appear 
that  both  Mr.  Kennedy's  motifs  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
critical  fraternity,  and  this  play  will  stand  as  one  of  the  best  loved 
and  best  hated  that  this  season  has  brought  forward.  Everywhere 
there  is  general  complaint  of  the  length  and  slow  movement  of  the 
play.  Mr.  Winter  in  The  Tribune  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "Mr. 
Kennedy's  tragedy  possesses  no  more  movement  than  would  be 
visible  in  a  hearse  stalled  in  a  snow-storm,  and  almost  every  inci 
dent  in  it  is  impossible."  The  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  de- 
clares the  play  "a  work  of  marked  literary  excellence  and  powerful 
dramatic  imagination,"  tho  he  admits  that  "it  has  the  defects  of  its 
qualities,  being  somewhat  over-tragic  and  over-elaborated."  The 
Times' s  critic  recognizes  "the  present  state  of  restlessness  which 
characterizes  theater  audiences  "  as  holding  a  menace  for  the  play's 
success.  The  writers  in  the  evening  journals  nearly  all  seize  the 
opportunity  for  wit.  Mr.  McKay  in  The  yJ/a// describes  the  peo- 
ple of  the  play  as  proceeding  "about  the  stage  as  tho  the  world 
would  never  come  to  an  end,"  and  finds  they  engender  in  him 
yearnings  "for  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  telephone,  an  automobile, 
an  aeroplane,  or  some  other  sign  of  quick  action."  The  writer  in 
The  Times  describes  "  The  Winterfeast "  as  "  a  tale  told  in  an  ingle, 
a  series  of  beautiful  pictures,  suggestive  of  old  tapestries  unrolled 
and  held  to  view  in  the  red  glow  of  the  firelight."  This  difference 
between  Mr.  Kennedy's  play  and  many  others  is  pointed  out : 

"  The  struggle  is  not  wholly  material.  From  the  outset.  Fate, 
as  ine.xorable  as  that  in  the  Greek  drama,  from  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
appears  always  to  have  his  primary  inspiration,  plays  its  part, 
while  the  characters  are  impelled  to  the  bitter  end  in  a  surround- 
ing atmosphere  of  superstitious  dread.  The  action  develops 
steadily,  cumulatively,  with  many  moments  of  tender  grace  or  inter- 
ruptions of  grim,  portentous  meaning.  And  the  characters  are 
evolved  naturally  and  moved  naturally  toward  death,  which  is  the 
end  of  all  but  two.  It  is  an  impressive  tale,  magnificently  told, 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  sagas,  and  with  much  the  effects,  one 
imagines,  with  which  some  ancient  Skald  might  have  held  his  lis- 
teners spellbound  as  he  recited  deeds  of.  love  and  bravery.  Into 
the  theme,  too,  is  woven  a  suggestion  of  the  superstitious  dread 
with  which  the  old  Icelander  looked  upon  the  new  faith,  for  the 
time  of  action,  1020  A. D.,  is  just  twenty  years  after  Christianity 
came  to  dispute  the  reign  of  Thor  and  Balder." 

The  story  of  the  play  is  as  follows : 

"  Thorkel,  the  old  Viking,  had  been  a  Skald,  a  poet  and  singer 
of  his  people,  and,  like  his  son  Valbrand,  had  been  more  at  ease 
in  verse  than  fight,  tho  his  foster  brother,  Bjorn,  was  a  mighty 
man  with  the  sword.  It  was  to  the  latter  that  the  heart  of  the 
beautiful  Herdisa  turned,  for  that  is  the  way  with  woman,  to  love 
that  which  is  strong,  tho  she  herself  is  weak.  So  Herdisa,  un- 
asked, has  told  Bjorn  of  her  love  and  placed  her  bracelet  upon 
his  arm  as  a  testament  of  her  affection.  Then  Thorkel  and  his 
two  sons  had  sailed  for  Vineland,  the  new  coxmtry,  the  father  re- 


turning; with  /  'albraiid  later  to  tell  Iferdisa  tliat  Bjorn  had  scorned 
her  love  and  sent  back  a  taunting  message. 

"When  the  play  opens,  some  twenty  years  after  this  is  supposed 
to  have  happened,  Herdisa  is  the  wife  of  I'albrand,  and  it  is 
through  the  malevolent  utterances  of  Uj'eig,  a  turncoat  priest,  that 
the  old  story  is  revived.  He  comes  to  the  X'iking  and  his  son, 
both  of  whom  have  now  forsaken  song  for  the  sterner  arts  of  war, 
and  sues  for  peace,  promising  to  keep  secret  the  fact  that  Bjorn  is 
still  alive,  and  that  the  message  was  a  lie. 

"It  is  the  night  of  the  Winterfeast,  a  night  on  which  a  peal  of 
thunder  is  an  omen  of  dreadful  significance,  and  on  which,  too, 
Herdisa's  beautiful  young  daughter,  Swanhi/d,  will  dream  of  the 


Photograph  by  AlUv  Bou^bton. 

GLADYS  WYNNE  AND    EDITH    WYNNE    MATTHISON. 

The  former  as  Swanhild  and  the  latter  as    Herdisa    in  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy's  new  play  "  The  Winterfeast." 

lover  who  may  come,  and  for  whom  she  has  been  longing.  There 
is  an  impressive  scene,  in  which  the  mother,  unconscious  of  whom, 
she  may  be  welcoming,  sets  ready  the  guest-chair  and  awaits  the 
visitor  whose  trumpet-blast  has  heralded  an  approach. 

"Bjorn  enters  and  is  coldly  received,  but  he  refuses  to  regard 
himself  as  an  unwelcome  guest,  and  ultimately,  in  a  powerful 
scene,  he  learns  of  the  trick  practised  upon  him  and  the  woman, 
that  he  loves.  He  had  been  married  in  tiie  far-oft  country  of  the 
redman,  but  he  tells  Herdisa  that  she  alone  has  had  his  heart 
through  all  the  years.     Then  she  sends  him  forth  to  do  vengpeance. 

"Through  a  skilfully  contrived  arrangement  the  spectator  is  left 
in  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the  two  men  has  been  killed  in  com- 
bat, Herdisa  being  led  to  believe  that  it  is  her  husband  who  has 
been  slain.  In  tlie  reversal  of  feeling  that  follows  the  news  of  his 
death  brought  by  a  thrall,  her  heart  goes  out  to  Valbrand. 

"  In  the  meantime  Bjorn's  son  has  happened  in  and  is  welcomed 
by  Swanhild,  who  regards  him  as  her  longed-for  lover. 

"An  exquisite  scene  between  the  two  is  followed  by  the  entrance 
of  Herdisa,  who  calls  upon  her  daughter's  plighted  lord  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Valbrand.  The  boy  swears  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  a 
moment  later  discovering  that  it  is  his  father's,  and  that  it  is  he 
whom  he  has  promised  to  kill.  Unwilling  now  to  keep  the  com- 
pact, he  withdraws,  and  falls  on  his  own  sword,  and  the  death  of 
Herdisa  and  her  daughter  follows  soon  after  ;  now  it  develops  that 
Bjorn  was  the  one  who  fell  in  the  duel  between  the  brothers,  and, 
overwhelmed  by  the  series  of  catastrophes  that  have  befallen  the 
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house,  he  [V'albrand],  too,  is  added  to  the  list  of  victims.  Only 
the  aged  Viking  and  his  old  enemy,  the  priest,  are  left  to  bemoan 
the  bitter  tragedy  of  fate. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  briefly  the  beauty  of  movement 
and  arrangement  with  wiiich  the  story  is  developed  in  tlie  action, 
the  grace  with  which  the  lighter  passages  are  handled,  or  the  ex- 
cellent effects  of  chiaroscuro  with  which  emphasis  is  occasionally 
gained  in  more  soml)er  comments.  And  iho  the  acting  is  not 
always  of  the  heroic  breadth  which  a  play  of  this  kind  demands, 
it  is  generally  in  excellent  good  taste,  and  in  several  notable  in- 
stances of  great  supplementing  beauty." 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  PRODUCTS  IN   MURAL 
...ART 

1)K(.)iiABLY  no  State  in  tne  Union  has  had  the  material  basis 
of  her  wealth  .so  transmuted  by  art  as  has  Pennsylvania. 
Not  long  ago  we  recorded  the  gldrification  of  Pittsburg  in  the  pic- 
tures by  Mr.  John  \V.>AJexander  whiirh  decorate  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute. They  depicted  the  wonders  o£  steel.  Now  in  the  mural 
decorations  of  the  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  done  by  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  not  only  .steel,  but  oil  and  coal,  have  their  apotheosis.  Of 
the  four  lunettes  lately  placed  in  their  position^  (treated  in  an  ap- 
preciative article  by  Mr.  Koyal  Cortis.soz  in  the  Christmas  Scnd- 
uff's)  one,  indeed,  symbolizes  "  Religious  ■  Liberty."  "The 
natural  forces  treated  in  the  remaining  lunettes,"  he  observes,  "are 
those  which  in  this  country,  and  most  emphatically  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  enlisted  the  taming  energies  of  a  whole  people." 
Moreover  in  choosing  themes  of  a  certain  impersonal  significance, 
we  read.  Abbey  has  "secured  the  grandeur  indispensable  to  monu- 
mental art"  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  been  "faithful  to  the 
interests  of  humanity." 

The  problem  of  the  modern  mural  painter,  Mr.  Cortissoz  shows, 
is  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  balanced  composition  of 
the  classical  painter  and  the  naturalism  he  would  employ  in  any 
casual  note  from  nature.  Mr.  Abbey  has  achieved  the  difficult. 
"Tlie   I  .'arrist)urg  decorations  are  admirablv  'centered.'  but  not 


through  academic  pedantry.     He  gains  his  ends  by  the  right  ad-    ,*^ 
justment  of  masses,  by  a  discreet  arrangement  of  colors  as  well  as 
of  forms  "  : 

"This  is  manifest  at  once  when  the  obser\'er  enters  the  main 
portal  on  the  east  side  of  the  building  and  is  confronted  by  'The 
opirit  of  Religious  Liberty,' far  up  on  the  western  wall.  There 
is  no  cra.ssly  fixt  center  here,  but  the  design  is  beautifully  unified. 
Across  the  bottom  of  it  stretches  a  narrow  strip  of  deep  blue  sea. 
Narrow  as  it  is  it  has  enormous  weight  ;  smoothly  but  irresistibiv 
you  feel  the  pressure  of  an  illimitable  body  of  water.  The  foam 
ri.ses,  subtly  suggesting  the  deep  snore  of  the  sea  itself,  under  the 
forefoot  of  the  nearest  vessel.  The  ocean  moves,  it  is  alive  with 
its  color,  its  sound,  and  its  sharp,  salt  smell.  Mr.  Abbey  has  done 
nothing  truer  or  more  artistic  than  he  has  done  here,  painting  the 
sea  as  it  is  and  at  the  same  time  making  it  a  sort  of  pedestal  for 
the  intensely  decorative  ships  that  tower  above  it.  The  broad  sails 
relieve  the  dark  hulls  with  breadths  of  tawny  red.  Something  of 
tiieir  glow  faintly  flushes  with  rose  the  white  draperies  of  the  three 
celestial  guides.  IJack  of  it  all  is  a  cloudless  sky,  vague,  opales- 
cent, spacious.  Filled  with  the  large  airs  of  the  open  sea,  eloquent 
of  the  wide  horizons  faced  by  the  founder  and  his  people,  is  this 
beautiful  painting,  a  work  to  touch  the  imagination  with  a  sense  of 
an  old  hope  gloriously  fulfilled.  And,  withal,  the  lunette  falls  into 
its  place  as  naturally,  with  as  much  of  architectural  balance,  as 
tho  its  component  parts  had  been  mathematically  assembled." 

The  northern  and  southern  lunettes,  conceived  with  equal  imagi- 
native grasp,  are.  we  are  told,  "designed  in  such  wise  as  to  bring 
more  realistically  home  to  us  a  sense  of  what  Pennsylvania  is  doing 
to-day  with  the  liberty  sought  in  those  red-sailed  ships  and  with 
the  treasures  wrung  from  the  earth."  Her  mining  industries  are 
symbolized  in  a  composition  termed  "  Science  Revealing  the  Treas- 
ures of  the  Earth."  The  two  which  are  here  reproduced  are  thus 
described  : 

"The  hammer-wielding  god  in  'The  Spirit  of  \'ulcan  '  wears  his 
scanty  blue  garment  after  the  careless  fashion  of  the  Olympians, 
and  his  ruddy  limbs  and  shoulders  rest  appropriately  in  cloudy 
billows.  But  he  broods  over  the  scene  less  as  a  poetic  figure  than 
as  the  mentor  and  friend  of  the  very  human  toilers  beneath  him. 
He  seems,  in  very  truth,  the  genius  of  the  amazing  chamber  in 


THE  SPIRIT   OK   \-ULCAN. 


K.  A.  Abbey's  mural  decoration  for  the  llarrisburn  Ca|>itol.      Here  the  hainnier-wieldinK  god  "  broods  over  the  scene  less  as  a  poetic  figure  th.iii  as  tlie  mentor 

and  friend  of  the  very  human  toilers  benealli  liim." 
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THE    SPIRIT   OF    LIGHT. 


The  derricks  have  sometliing  bizarre  about  them  ;  beneath  tl>e  sliadovv  of  those  ghostly  towers,  ahiiost  anything  mi^lit  happen,  and  there  is,  after  all,  not 
audacity  alone,  but,  in  some  sort,  an  inevitableness  in  the  sudden  upward  flight  of  the  Spirits  of  Light." 


which  he  finds  himself,  a  place  of  giant  machinery,  dark,  fantastic, 
and  forbidding,  of  molten  metal  and  eddying  vapors,  of  grimy, 
sweating  men  who  are  children  of  this  generation,  but  who,  at 
their  mighty  task,  wear,  somehow,  a  grander,  more  elemental  air. 
The  management  of  the  color  in  this  decoration  is  superb,  the  pre- 
vailing darkness  of  ihe  machinery  being  relieved  to  just  the  right 
extent  by  the  warm  flesh  tints  of  the  smiths,  the  glow  of  the  flaming 
steel,  tha  pearly  tones  of  the  shifting  steam,  and  the  touch  of 
lovely  blue  in  \'ulcan"s  tunic.  But  one  dwells  also  with  special 
appreciation  on  the  modeling  and  draftsmanship  which  the  artist 
has  brought  to  the  portrayal  of  his  figures.  The  linear  habit 
proper  to  his  illustrations  made  with  the  pen,  and  subsequently 
hinted,  if  not  actually  disclosed,  in  some  of  his  paintings,  is  here 
conclusively  abandoned.  The  figures  are  seen  in  the  round  and 
are  so  painted,  freely  and  boldly,  with  close  research  into  move- 
ment, t!ie  play  of  muscle  and  the  swiftly  changing  effects  of  light 
and  shade.  Nor  has  tiie  painter's  interest  in  detail  distracted  him 
unduly.     He  fuses  his  details  into  one  moving  vision. 

"  Up  to  this  point  Mr.  Abbey  has  worked,  so  to  say,  on  safe 
ground.  In  his  fourth  lunette,  he  lets  himself  go  in  rather  auda- 
cious vein.  Baldly  stated  on  paper,  the  idea  of  a  company  of  light- 
bearers  rushing  up  into  the  air,  past  the  prosaic  timbers  raised 
above  a  number  of  oil-wells,  hardly  commends  itself  as  suitable 
for  a  great  mural  decoration.  It  all  depends,  of  course,  upon  how 
the  thing  is  done.  Mr.  Abbey  does  it  with  success  by  concen- 
trating his  attention  upon  the  inherent  picturesqueness  of  his  sub- 
ject. He  sees  that  subject  against  a  dark  sky,  the  deep  blue  of 
which  is  broken  by  rifts  of  gold.  With  such  a  background  the 
black  tracery  of  his  derricks  takes  on  a  new  aspect ;  it  is  no 
longer  prosaic  but,  on  the  contrary,  positively  romantic.  One 
thinks  of  the  tall  chimneys  on  Thames  side  which  turned  into 
campanili  under  Whistler's  eyes.  The  derricks  have  something 
bizarre  about  them  ;  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  ghostly  towers, 
almost  anything  might  happen,  and  there  is,  after  all,  not  audacity 
alone,  but,  in  some  sort,  an  inevitableness  in  the  sudden  upward 
flight  of  the  'Spirits  of  Lighl,'  golden-haired,  ivory-tinted  god- 
desses, swathed  in  diaphanous  blue,  and  coming  like  exhalations 
from  the  deeps.  The  maze  of  their  floating  figures,  all  softness 
and  grace,  would  lose  half  its  value  against  a  neutral  background. 
The  needed  contrast,  the  element  to  make  the  balance  true,  comes 
from  the  rigid  lines  of  the  derricks.  The  eye  rests  upon  this 
lunette  with  the  same  contentment  as  upon  its  companions." 


ANCIENT  ROME  THROUGH  MODERN 
SPECTACLES 

"  I  ^HE  Italian  historian  Ferrero,  who  is  paying  this  country  a 
-^  visit,  writes  of  the  past  in  terms  of  to-day's  problems.  His 
"modernizing,"  so  to  speak,  of  ancient  Rome,  is  liis  distinctive 
trait  as  a  historian  ;  and  naturally  the  joint  in  his  armor  where  the 
academic  devotee  of  archeology  and  philology  loves  to  insert  a 
thrust  is  just  this  vivid  realization  of  a  buried  past.  So  points  out 
a  writer  in  Putnain' s  (December)  who,  by  name  of  Sibilla  Ale- 
ramo,  suggests  a  countrywoman.  Ferrero's  great  work,  begun 
in  1902,  places  him  in  rivalry  with  (iibbon.  It  is  called  "The 
Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome,"  and  of  it  the  writer  in  Putnam's 
observes : 

"This  vast  and  powerful  picture  of  one  of  the  most  passionate 
periods  of  the  world's  history  has  b^^en  admired  and  criticized  on 
all  sides.  Such  a  work  of  interpretation  and  synthesis  could  not 
obtain  unreserved  assent  from  delvers  in  the  same  fields,  philosoph- 
ical and  historic.  Its  author  has  been  most  reproached  for  not 
ignoring  contemporary  history,  for  comparing  modern  economic 
and  social  facts  and  conditions  with  ancient,  for  often  employing 
a  terminology  of  the  present  day.  Does  he  lessen  the  dignity  of 
history  when  he  speaks  of  'capital'  and  'syndicates,'  when  he  com- 
pares the  electoral  college  of  Clodius,  commanded  by  Cassar  and 
gathered  from  the  idle  and  the  freedmen  supported  by  the  State, 
to  Tammany  Hall.''  The  truth  is,  there  are  j.stonishing  points  of 
similarity  between  the  Roman  democracy  and  that  of  our  own 
times.  Wealth  inspired  a  desire  for  peaceful  enjoyment  (interpreted 
by  Catullus,  Horace,  and  Ovid)  free  from  the' danger  and  annoy- 
ance of  war  and  politics,  so  that  the  soldiers  and  politicians  became 
all-powerful.  But  some  modern  terms  are  scarcely  appropriate. 
For  instance,  the  influence  of  women  like  Fulvia,  the  wife  of 
Antonius,  Julia,  wife  of  Tiberius,  even  of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus — 
an  influence  obtained  by  intrigue — has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we 
know  as  'feminism,'  which  is  the  opposite,  that  is  to  say,  the  right 
of  defense  and  of  individual  development,  obtained  openly,  by 
means  not  characteristically  feminine,  but  simply  civic,  human. 
Another  criticism  is  that  the  author  can  not  decide  between  the 
virtuous  oligarchy  of  the  old  agricultural  republic  and  the  expan- 
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sive.  imperial  democracy.  But  tlie  historian  can  never  be  too  im- 
partial. The  fact  is,  Signor  Ferrero  can  not  stiHe  occasionally  a 
regret  for  the  austere  virtues  of  the  ancients,  nor  conceal  his  ad- 
miration for  the  grandeur  of  the  march  toward  wealth  and  culture 
that  marked  the  fecund  century  that  established  the  Empire. 
These  are  the  defects  that  accompany  a  colossal  enterprise  that 
exacts  the  best  part  of  the  author's  time  and  strength.  It  is  very 
rare  in  these  days  to  see  any  one  .so  discipline  his  life  as  to 
plan  for  himself  a  work  of  such  magnitude.  We  should  be 
grateful  to  him  for  having  conceived  and  e.vecuted  with  such 
masterfulness." 

One  might  wonder  what  there  is  to  tell  of  Rome  after  (iibimn 
and  the  later  (iermans.  Hut  the  pre.sent  writer  shows  what  he  has 
found  in  saying  that  instead  of  the  story  of  almost  "  fabulous  heroes 

—  called  I'ompey. 
Cafsar.  Cleopatra, 
Hrutus,  Augustus, 
etc.  —  this  history  " 
unfolds  before  us 
"like  avast  stage  on 
which  the  masses 
play  a  great  jjart — 
the  agricultural  aris- 
tocracy, the  new 
commercial  middle 
class,  the  turbulent 
people  of  Rome,  the 
provinces,  the  tax- 
collectors  in  all  the 
centers  of  the  11m- 
pire."  The  writer 
continues  : 

"Thus  we  see  not 
only  great  men  and 
smaller  figures 
mingling  in  contem- 
poraneous society, 
moved  by  the  pas- 
sions of  the  time,  by 
personal  ambitions 
and  necessities  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  but  also,  and  above 
all.  the  play  of  the  great  economic  forces  that  govern  society  and 
direct  it  unsusi)ected  by  its  contemporaries. 

"  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  actions  of  historic  per- 
sonages acquire  a  new  value.  Signor  Kerrero  shows  us  the  work 
of  I.ucullus  completely  unappreciated  by  his  contemporaries; 
Cicero  is  no  longer  a  mere  advocate  or  dilettante  philosopher  ;  his 
orations  gain  high  political  significance,  his  'De  Ofiiciis  '  and  'I)e 
Republica'  become  socially  influential  works.  Ca?sar,  seen  in  his 
actions,  is  no  longer  the  demigod  of  many  historians,  but  a  man 
who  wished  to  reconstitute  the  democratic  party,  enlarge  the  jiolicy 
of  Lucullus,  and  form  a  personal  government,  and  who  did  not 
succeed;  a  great  man,  but  not  a  great  statesman.  }fis  adopted 
son  succeeded  in  part,  in  spite  of  himself,  (iaul  and  Kgypt  be- 
came new  sources  of  i)rosperity  to  the  Empire  ;  Creece  was  reborn 
and  (itrmany  con(|uered.  Augustus,  wiio  was  not  the  comedian 
some  iiistorians  have  thought  him,  but  wished  sincerely  to  recon- 
struct the  Keiiublic  without  sacrificing  the  old  institutions,  having 
tried  several  times  to  retire  to  private  life,  had  to  resign  himself  to 
becoming  the  head  of  the  State.  He  governed  wisely  for  forty 
years,  during  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  institutions.  The 
Empire  was  consolidated,  to  remain  united  for  two  centuries.  lUit 
even  when  the  empertirs  had  concentrated  all  power  in  their  own 
persons,  the  ideas  of  Augustus  remaine<l,  to  be  resuscitated  after 
tiie  fail  of  the  despotic  monarchies.  The  idea  that  the  State  could 
never  be  the  property  of  the  fin>uf/)s,  that  the  res  puhlica  belonged 
to  eacii  and  every  one,  was  the  Roman  idea." 

Signor  Kerrero,  who  is  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  of  Boston,  and  who  will  visit  the  President  at  the 
White  House  before  he  leaves  this  country,  is  still  a  young  man 
— not  yet  having  reached  his  thirty-eighth  year  Born  at  I'ortici, 
near  Naples,  the  son  of  a  Piedmontese  railway  engineer,  he  made 


his  literary  bow  at  eighteen,  when  he  collaborated  with  the  famous 
alienist,  Cesare  Lombroso,  in  his  work  "La  Donna  Delinquente" 
(Tiie  Female  Offender).  He  took  up  lecturing  and  writing  and 
contributed  articles  to  various  Italian  and  foreign  periodicals  on  his- 
torical themes.  His  wife  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  Lombroso, 
and  is  herself  a  writer. 


GUGLIELMO    I-KKRERO, 

Who    writes   Roman    history    in   modern    terms    of 
"  Capital,"  "  Syndicates,"  and  "  Tammany  Hulls." 


A  STATE   ROUSED  BY  A  NOVELIST 

"•|1  riNSTON  CHURCHILL  has  done  more  harm  to  the 
*  *  good  name  of  New  Hampshire  than  ten  thousand /^////v 
Basses  could  have  accomplished."  These  words  uttered  by  a 
Democratic  leader  in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  are  taken  by 
Mr.  Stanley  Johnson  as  the  highest  possible  tribute  to  the  novel- 
ist's "service  in  awakening  the  conscience  of  the  voters."  It 
further  serves,  this  writer  avers  in  The  WorhVs  Work  (December), 
as  "an  impressive  illustration  of  the  power  that  Mr.  Churchill  has 
exerted  in  the  affairs  of  a  State,  both  by  his  latest  novels  and  by 
lending  his  own  personality  as  a  weapon  in  the  fight  for  better  and 
purer  political  administration."     We  read  further: 

"'Coniston  '  and  'Mr.  Crewe's  Career'  form  the  two  parts  of  a 
literary  uiiit.  The  trilogy  will  be  complete  when  Mr.  Churchill 
shall  have  written  another  novel  tellijig  the  story  of  complete 
political  reform.  Thje  yalue  of  the  two  novels  lies  not  alone  in 
the  illumination  given  to  conditions  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
same  battle  is  going  on  in  other  States,  where  citizens  are  endeav- 
oring to  elect  men  who  will  obey  the  wishes  of  the  voters.  Mr. 
Churchill's  mission  is  a  national  one. 

"New  Hampshire  is  mainly  composed  of  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages whose  inhabitants  are  by  nature  prejudiced  against  outside 
interference  and  have  small  respect  for  'literary  fellers'  as  candi- 
dates for  office.  It  was  quite  surprizing,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
ChurciiiU's  candidacy  for  the  nomination  for  Governor,  in  1906, 
gained  rapid  progress  in  the  course  of  the  six  weeks  before  the 
Republican  nominating  convention.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  audi- 
ences forgot  him,  while  listening  to  his  story  of  the  misrule  of 
twenty  years.  But  the  disclosures  of  the  novelist's  campaign 
roused  the  people.  New  Hampshire  campaigns  had  generally 
been  too  quietly  prepared  beforehand  to  treat  the  voter  in  the  ranks 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  political  thrill.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
had  the  choice  of  a  governor  been  submitted  direct  to  the  voters, 
without  the  machinery  of  a  nominating  convention,  whose  integrity 
has  been  severely  criticized,  Mr.  Churchill  would  have  been  elected. 
The  old  leaders  barely  saved  themselves  from  disaster,  and  found 
tliemselves  thoroughly  disorganized  and  badly  out  of  temper  with 
each  other.  His  achievement,  even  in  defeat,  was  sufficient  to 
attract  the  notice  of  reformers  in  other  States,  and  he  went  to  New 
Jersey  to  aid  Senator  Everett  Colby.  Starting  as  the  Representa- 
tive in  the  legislature  of  the  little  village  of  Cornish,  Mr.  Church- 
ill's political  power  had  thus  outgrown  the  limits  of  the  State  in 
which  it  was  born." 

In  New  Hampshire,  we  are  told,  a  new  and  effective  force  has 
been  brought  into  play  in  politics  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  two  novels.  The  people  had  been  unfamiliar  with 
the  contents  of  their  railroad  commissioner's  reports  and  their 
statute  books,  it  is  said,  but  "Mr.  Crewe's  Career"  has  educated 
them.  The  books  have  practically  forced  the  novelist  into  another 
r61e,  as  these  words  show  : 

"  It  is  impossible  now  to  divorce  Mr.  Churchill  the  novelist  from 
Mr.  Churchill  the  public  man — they  are  mingled  together  in  his 
books  and  in  his  si)eeches  on  the  stump.  But  he  is  not  a  mere 
critic  of  jjolitical  conditions.  He  does  not  wish  to  destroy,  but 
to  upbuild.  He  has  frequently  declared  the  belief  that  his  own 
jiarty  can  furnish  the  remedy  ;  and.  while  many  of  his  followers 
have  bolted,  he  has  remained  in  its  ranks.  He  has  laid  strong 
stress  upon  his  belief  in  his  attack  uj>on  the  dominance  of  corpora- 
tion rule  in  his  own  State,  that  if  the  people  could  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  proper  confidence  due  their  sovereignty,  there 
would  have  never  been  any  comjilaint  on  the  part  of  the  public- 
service  companies." 
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More  than  ci,a;ht  thousand  books  of  all 
kinds  will  be  published  in  America  this 
year.  At  least  one-half  the  number  are 
books  of  the  subscription,  educational, 
technical,  and  other  classes  which  scarcely 
count  as  part  of  what  we  call  the  day's 
literature.  In  preparing  the  subjoined  list 
of  fifty  books  for  holiday  gifts,  only  the 
other  half,  or  the  "bookstore  books,"  have 
been  considered. 

.4ldrlrh,  Thomas  Bailey.  Marjorie  Daw.  Illus- 
trateii  bv  [oel  Cecil  Clay.  8vo.  Boston:  Houghton. 
MitHin  &  Co.     $3. 

This  is  the  first  illustrated  edition  that 
has  yet  appeared  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  master- 
piece among  his  short  stories.  Mr.  Clay 
has  provided  for  it  several  full-page  illus- 
trations, besides  head-  and  tail-pieces, 
half-titles  and  cuts  in  the  texts,  all  of  which 
are  effectively  printed  in  tints.  "Marjorie 
Daw"  shows  more  than  one  quality  which 
has  been  conspicuous  in  all  of  Mr.  Aldrich's 
prose  writings  and  especially  his  consum- 
mate audacity. 

.\.ndrews,  Eliza  Francis.  The  Wartime  Journal 
of  a  Georgia  Girl.  Large  izmo.  Sixteen  illustra- 
tions.     New  York     D.  Appleton    &  Co.     S2.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  journal  presents  an 

interesting    narrative    of    life    in    Georgia 

during  the  closing  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

If  it  lacks  the  wonderful  power  and  vitality 

of   Mrs.    Chesnut's   "Diary   From   Dixey" 

it   may   be   conceded    to   contain    a   more 

connected,   tho  hardly  a  more  impressive 

narrative.     Volumes    such    as    these    are 

the    material    out    of   which    some    future 

master    hand    Will    construct    a    narrative 

dealing  with  the  old  regime  in  the  South 

as  it  was  before  the  w-ar,  and  as  it  struggled 

to   its   death    against   overwhelming   odds 

during  four  momentous  years. 

Austen,  Jane,  The  Works  of.  With  notes  by 
R.  Brimley  Johnson.  Illustrated  in  colors  by  A. 
Wallis  .Mills.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.  $1.25 
per  volume. 

Four  volumes,  comprising  "Pride  and 
Prejudice"  and  "Sense  and  Sensibility,  ' 
have  now  appeared  in  this  new  and  beau- 
tiful edition  of  Jane  Austen's  writings. 
The  type  is  large,  paper  flexible,  and  the 
binding  attractive.  The  illustrations  in 
colors  by  Mr.  Mills  are  the  distinctive 
feature.  These  will  satisfy  most  readers, 
even  readers  hard  to  satisfy  in  pictures 
that  attempt  to  present  the  characters 
of  this  incomparable  writer.  A  more 
adequate  edition  of  Jane  Austen — and  w-e 
have  seen  many — is  not  known  to  us. 

Blackmore,  Richard  D.  Loma  Doone.  Doone- 
land  edition,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  H. 
Snowden  Ward,  and  fifty  illustrations  by  Mrs. 
Catharine  Weed  Ward.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  I-560. 
Xew  York:    Harper  &  Brothers.     S2.50. 

Blackmore  wrote  his  masterpiece, 
"Loma  Doone,"  just  fifty  years  ago.  It 
s-;rang  at  once  into  fame,  and  has  gone 
through  edition  after  edition.  The  present 
0  Jition  contains  a  mass  of  original  material 
li^aring  principally  on  the  legendary  and 
historical  features  of  the  novel.  The 
Doones,  it  appears,  were  robbers  who  were 
famous  in  legend  and  story  before  they 
were  seized  upon  by  Blackmore  as  the 
framework  upon  which  to  weave  a  romance. 
Mr.  Ward,  the  editor  of  this  edition, 
has  carefully  ascertained  the  actual  facts 
■which     were     used     in     constructing     the 


Copyrighted  by  L.afayette,  Ix>ndon. 
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novel.  The  result  of  his  labors  increases 
the  vividness  and  power  of  the  book  as  a 
work  of  fiction.  The  excellent  pictures 
show  the  Exmoor  country,  the  actual 
scenes  of  the  exploits  of  the  Doones, 
while  a  map  of  Dooneland  at  the  end  of 
the  book  still  further  enhances  the  im- 
pression of  realism. 

Brinton,  Christian.  Modem  Artists.  With  6 
illustrations  in  color,  half-tone,  and  photogravure. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  350.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.     $6. 

Mr.    Brinton,    keeping    strictly    to    the 

title    of    his    appreciative    work,    has    not 

attempted  to  write  a  history  of  modern  art, 

in  the  complete  sense  of  the  words;  but 
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to  any  one  reading  his  book  a  very  vivid, 
or  at  least,  imj)ressionistic  view  of  modern 
art  will  1)0  gained.  In  his  choice  of  artists 
he  confines  liimself  to  the  last  centurv, 
taking  for  subjects,  and  devoting  a  chaj)ter 
to  each,  Jean-Honord  Fragonard,  Antoine 
Wiertz.  George  Frederick  Watts,  Arnold 
Bocklin,  Constantin  Meunier,  James  Mc- 
Neill Whistler,  Franz  Von  Lenbach,  Ilya 
Efimovitch  Kepin,  John  S.  Sargent,  John 
Lavery,  Giovanni  .Segantini,  Gari  Melchers, 
J.  J.  Shannon,  and  Ignacio  Zuloaga.  He 
outlines  tlie  work  and  career  of  each  of 
these  men,  chosen  not  because  they  are 
considered  in  each  case  the  greatest,  but 
rather  because  they  are  the  most  charac- 
teristic of  their  respective  cla.ss,  and  inter- 
jjrets  from  what  they  have  actually  done 
their  relative  position  in  the  art-evolution 
of  the  century.  Four  of  the  illustrations 
are  in  color  (one  of  them  for  the  first  time 
— Whistler's  "Ro.sa  Corder"),  fifty-six  are 
full-page  half-tones,  and  one  a  ])liotogravure. 

Caffin,  Charles  11.  and  Caroline  A.  A  Child's 
Guide  to  Pictures.  With  many  illustrations.  limo, 
pp.    2.S3.      New    York      The    I5akcr     &    Taylor    Co. 

S 1 . 2  5 . 

The  authors  of  this  little  book  have  for 
their  particular  object  the  development 
in  children  of  a  sufficiently  keen  art-sense 
to  form  a  self-imposed  guide  in  the  appre- 
ciation and  choice  of  pictures.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  assert  dogmatically  that 
a  ]Mcture  is  good  or  bad,  V)ut  they  try  to 
encourage  the  child  to  think  for  himself  and 
so  to  exercise  his  jDowers  of  discrimination 
in  matters  of  art.  "Why  do  I  like  or 
dislike  this  picture?"  is  the  question  which 
the  book  tries  to  help  its  young  readers  to 
solve,  by  laying  down  a  number  of  rules 
as  to  true  beauty  in  painting,  and  by  giv- 
ing examples  of  various  degrees  of  per- 
fection attained  in  the  pictorial  art.  The 
different  schools  of  painting  are  taken  up 
historically,  beginning  with  the  archaic 
work  of  the  Byzantine  period,  and  traced 
to  their  final  expression  in  modern  times. 
The  book  is  clearly  and  simply  written, 
and  the  illustrations,  fifteen  in  number,  are 
reproductions  in  half-tone  of  representative 
paintings  accompanied  with  diagrams  ex- 
planatory of  their  technique. 

Christy,  Howard  Chandler.  The  Christy  Book 
for  iyo8.  Drawings  in  black  and  white  and  color 
by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Size,  i2h  x  17  inches, 
pp.64.      New  York:    Moffatt,  Yard   &  Co.     $3.50. 

Three  years  ago  a  collection  of  Mr. 
Christy's  "Drawings  in  Black  and  White" 
w'ere  brought  together  in  one  volume, 
and  the  size  and  general  character  of  the 
latter  have  been  followed  in  the  present 
publication.  This  year's  collection,  how- 
ever, is  larger  than  its  predecessor,  and  con- 
tains as  a  unique  feature  several  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  Mr.  Christy's  work.  The 
volume  contains  in  all  fifty-six  pictures 
illustrating  four  general  subjects,  as  fol- 
lows: Cartoons  of  Sentiment,  The  Ameri- 
can Girl  in  Summer-Time,  Society  Pictures, 
and  Cartoons  on  Varied  Subjects.  The 
color-])ictures,  four  in  number,  represent 
as  many  different  types  of  feminine  love- 
liness. Several  pictures  appear  here  for 
the  first  time. 

Cornwalll.s-'West,  Mrs.  George.  The  Reminis- 
cences of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  Illustrated 
with   fifty   portraits   of   royalties   and   other  famous 
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people.     Royal  8vo.  pp.   500.     New  York-  The  Cen- 
tury Company.     $3.50  net. 

Mrs.     Comwallis-West.     fomierly     Miss 

Jerome  of  \ev\-  York,  and  long  one  of  the 

best-known  leaders  of  social  and  political 

life  in  England,  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Ran- 

doli)h    Churchill,  and    now   enjoying    new 

celebrity  as  the  mother  of  Winston  Spencer 

Churchill,  of  the   British  Cabinet,  in   this 

volume     has     produced     a     valuable    and 

spritely  record  of  men  and  women  she  has 

known  and  of  events  of  which  she  has  been 

an  observer  or  in  them  a  participant.     The 

papers    have    already    become    known    to 

the    public    in    the     pages    of    Scribncr's 

Magazhic.  where  they  have  been  admired 

for  the  charm  with  which  events  have  been 

recorded    and    the    flashes   of   humor   and 

wisdom  which  here  and   there  adorn  her 

chronicle. 

Crawford,  Mar>'  Caroline.  St.  Botolph's  Town. 
An  Account  of  Old  Boston  in  Colonial  Days  By 
Mary  Caroline  Crawford,  author  of  "AmonROId 
New  England  Inns."  etc.  With  many  illustrations. 
Boston.    L.  C.  Page   &  Co.     $2.50. 

Boston  was  recently  pronounced  by  a 
leading  English  review  to  be  "the  inost 
highly  educated  city  in  the  world."  It 
is  certainly  the  most  interesting  city  in 
our  Eastern  States,  connected  as  it  is  with 
many  history-making  names.  It  is  from 
this  biographical  aspect  of  Boston's  history 
that  the  author  seems  to  have  taken  her 
inspiration  in  the  production  of  a  very 
readable  volume.  She  harks  back  to  the 
past  because  the  past,  as  the  Greek  his- 
torian has  remarked,  often  yields  the  best 
interpretation  of  the  jiresent,  and  she  ob- 
serves, with  perfect  truth,  "To  imder- 
stand  America  of  to-day  we  must  needs 
know  the  Boston  of  the  fathers.  So  only 
can  we  be  sure  that  the  excrescences  of 
modern  government  are  no  essential  part 
of  that  Christian  state  of  which  Winthrop 
dreamed  and  for  which  Vane  was  glad  to 
die."  We  have  never  met  with  a  volume 
of  the  like  compass,  which  contained  fifty 
illustrations  of  such  historic  value  and 
unique  interest  as  characterize  the  prints 
in  this  volume.  Many  of  them  are  repro- 
ductions of  rare  and  scarcely  known 
originals. 

DellenbauKh,  Frederick  S.  A  Canyon  Voyage. 
The  narrative  of  the  second  Powell  expedition  down 
the  Orcen-Colorado  River  from  Wyoming  and  the 
explorations  on  land  in  the  years  1H71  and  1872. 
By  Frederick  .S.  Dellenbaugh.  artist  and  a.'^sistant 
topographer  of  the  expedition.  With  <;o  full -page 
illustrations  from  photographs  ami  from  lirawings 
by  the  author,  anff  maps.  New  York;  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $3.50  net. 

There  are  few  men  who  know  their  own 
city,  provided  they  live  in  N'ew  York, 
London,  or  Paris.  Fewer  still  know  the 
external  features  and  wonders  of  their 
own  country.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  our  own  land,  of  which 
Mr.  Dellenbaugh  reveals,  in  his  brilliant 
and  lively  volume,  new  and  astounding 
features.  We  call  them  new  because  the  au- 
thor, "artist  and  a.ssistant  topographer  "  of 
the  Second  Powell  Expedition,  tells  us  that 
this  expedition  has  never  before  been  fully 
treated.  Up  to  the  completicm  of  this  ex- 
ploration a  large  part  of  the  Colorado  River 
was  a  blank  on  ordinary  maps.  Hence  the 
scientific  value  of  the  present  work.  We 
prefer,  however,  to  regard  it  from  a  literary 
and  artistic  standpoint  It  reveals  strange- 
ness and  su])limitv  of  scenerv  which  dwarfs 


the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  dreams  of 
Dante's  imagination  and  makes  the  pro- 
ductions of  Dora's  pencil  appear  insignifi- 
cant and  colorless.  The  book  is  moreover 
interesting  as  a  record  of  brave  personal 
daring;  and  as  a  piece  of  scientific  registry, 
powerful  description  by  pen  and  illustra- 
tion, and  genuine  story-telling  it  is  equally 
effective. 

Everyman's  Libran,-.  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys. 
iSmo.  340  volumes  now  ready.  New  York  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  Cloth.  35  cents  per  volume;  leather, 
70  cents. 

New  volumes  are  constantly  being  added 
to  this  collection  of  standard  authors.  In- 
cluding those  published  this  autumn,  340 
volumes  are  now  ready.  It  is  the  in- 
tention eventually  to  bring  out  at  least 
one  thousand.  The  j^rice  meanwhile  has 
been  reduced.  It  is  easy  to  accept  the 
publisher's     statement     that     quite     fifty 
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thousand  copies  of  certain  volumes  have 
already  been  disposed  of.  This  extraor- 
dinary popularity  has  inade  possible  the 
reduction  of  price.  Among  the  new 
authors  represented  in  the  most  recent 
outjjut  are  ICmerson.  Ruskin,  George 
Eliot,  and  Franklin.  The  ]K)pularity  of 
these  br)()ks  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
signs  in  the  trade-records  of  current  litera- 
ture. It  sufliciently  encourages  one  to 
believe  that  the  world  after  all  has  not  gone 
hopelessly  daft  over  light  and  ephemeral 
books. 

Ferrero,  riugliclnio  The  Greatness  and  Decline 
of  Rome.  Translateil  by  .Mfrecl  E.  Zimmeni.  Vol- 
tmie  III.,  "The  Fall  of  an  .Aristocracy."  Volume  IV.. 
"Rome  and  Figypt."  Hvo.  Cloth.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam'ii  Sons.      Each,  S2..^o  net. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  volumes  of 

Ferrero's  work,   the   first   two  having  ap- 

f)eared   in   the  summer  f)f   igoy.  coincides 

with    the   arrival   of   their   author   in   this 

country,  where  he  will  lecture  in  leading 

cities  and  be  a  guest  of  President   Rcjose- 

velt.     Ferrero's  history  has  already  cotn- 

manded  marked  attention  from  historians 

in    languages    othi-r    than    his    own.      His 


point  of  view  is  the  Italian  one,  and  hence 
his  work  takes  a  place  somewhat  apart 
from  all  other  standard  histories  of  Rome, 
the  others  having  been  written  by  Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen,  and  Germans.  Some 
one  has  referred  to  Ferrero  as  "an  Italian 
Gibbon."  But  he  is  more  than  that, 
or  rather,  something  different  from  that. 
In  the  first  place,  his  work  when  completed 
will  have  a  different  range  as  to  period. 
Ferrero  begins  with  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  state — with  ancient  Latium, 
and  narrates  its  story  to  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  only,  leaving  the  Eastern 
Empire  imtouched.  In  this  conception 
of  his  theme,  he  has  followed  his  Italian 
predilections.  Indeed,  his  conception  of 
Roman  history  is  that  it  forms  the  early 
part  of  Italian  history,  and  that  events 
which  have  happened  in  the  peninsula 
since  the  overthrow  ai  the  Empire  have 
simply  been  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  Italian  people  under  other  condi- 
tions. No  great  historical  theme  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  fashion  so  striking  and 
interesting  as  this  in  many,  many  years 

Fisher,  Harrison.  Bachelor  Belles.  With  24 
full-page  illustrations  in  full  color  by  Harrison  Fisher 
anfl  decorations  by  Theodore  B  Hapgood.  Square 
8vo,   pp.    180.     New   York     Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.     $3. 

Some  thirty-eight  short  poems,  ranging 
from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  collected  to  form  the 
text  for  this  dainty  volume,  which  is  of  a 
quality  preeminently  suited  for  the  holiday 
gift-book.  The  poems  are  all  love  lyrics 
and,  although  chosen  from  a  wide  and 
necessarily  varied  field,  are  characterized 
by  one  object  in  common — the  praise  of 
the  "bachelor  belle."  The  pictures  illus- 
trating the  i)oems  are  reproductions  of 
some  of  Mr.  Harrison  Fisher's  water-color 
drawings,  and  furnish  a  series  of  twenty- 
four  different  types  of  feminine  beauty 
of  a  distinctly  modern  character.  The 
page  decorations  by  Mr.  Hapgood  are 
formed  by  elaborate  traceries,  of  conven- 
tional jiatterns,  in  light  gray  color,  upon 
which  the  ]>oems  are  printed. 

Forbe<«-IJndsay,  C.  H.  Washington,  the  City 
and  the  Scat  of  Government.  8vo.  pp.  433.  Phila- 
delphia   John  C.  Winston  Co.     $3.50. 

This  is  no  mere  guide-book.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting accoimt  of  the  planning  and 
building  of  our  national  capital.  It  is 
literary  in  style  and  coloring.  It  gives  a 
good  idea  of  what  Washington  should 
mean  not  only  to  the  citizen  but  to  the 
stranger.  Nothing  probably  suggests  more 
vividly  the  sudden  progress  of  the  country 
since  the  secession  struggle  than  Mr. 
Forbes-Lindsay's  chapter  on  "Washington 
in  War  Time"  and  "Washington  in  the 
Twentieth  Century."  Few  people  have 
had  better  opportunities  than  this  author 
for  examining  and  rejwirting  on  "Journal- 
ism in  Washington  "  and  "Social  Life  in 
Washington."  The  concise  and  gossipy 
chapter  on  the  "Presidents  and  the  White 
House"  is  just  what  it  should  be.  touching 
lightly  on  the  domestic  life  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  up  to  a  time  within  the  mem- 
ory of  all.  The  illustrations  are  excep- 
tionally good  photogravures,  and  have 
real  artistic  merit.  They  add  consider- 
ably to  the  agreeable  impression  jiroduced 
by  a  work  which  is  graceful  as  well  as  pains- 
taking in  execution.     The  author  has  man- 
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aged  to  put  into  r.  comparatively  small 
book  a  mass  of  infonnation  which  is  at 
once  accurate  and  attractively  pn)]H)uiidetl. 

Gajiquet.  Francis  A.  The  Greater  Abbeys  of 
Englanil.  With  sixty  full  page  pictures  in  color 
from  paintings  specially  niaiie  for  this  work  by 
Warwick  Goble.  Lanje  Svo.  pp.  xviii  ;7S.  New 
York      Dodd.  Mead   &  Co.     S.i  .iso. 

Most  of  the  abbeys  described  in  this 
book  are  to-day  in  ruins;  in  none  of  them 
is  the  monastic  life,  for  whicli  they  were 
originally  erected,  practised.  The  author, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  Order 
in  Kngland,  has  published  something  like 
a  dozen  books  on  tlie  Knglish  monasteries, 
and  this,  his  latest  work  on  the  subject, 
is  the  result  of  aln^ost  a  lifetime  of  study 
and  research.  To  each  of  the  thirty-one 
abbeys  which  he  takes  up  for  detailed 
consideration,  he  devotes  a  special  chapter 
of  an  historical  and  architecturally  de- 
scriptive character.  He  traces  each  in- 
stitution back  to  its  foundation,  sometimes 
lost  in  the  mists  of  legend,  narrates  its 
history,  and  gives  reasons  for  its  ultimate 
abandonment  as  a  monastic  house.  The 
book  is  written  from  a  strongly  sympa- 
thetic standpoint,  which  is  not  the  least 
of  its  charms,  and  with  its  mine  of  informa- 
tion and  admirable  illustrations,  commends 
itself  to  the  reader  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion. 

Greenslet,  Ferris.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  Fully  illustrated.  Svo.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton. Mifflin  &  Co.  $3  net.  Large-paper  edition. 
$$.  net.  postpaid. 

Mr.  Greenslet  has  prepared  the  author- 
ized biography  of  Aldrich,  and  has  largely 
confined  it  to  letters,  of  which  it  is  matter 
for  regret  that  a  larger  number  were  not 
available.  At  the  same  time,  the  record 
is  one  which  every  admirer  of  Aldrich 's 
writings  ought  to  read.  It  is  pervaded 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  by  his  per- 
sonality, which  was  something  unique 
among  the  men  of  letters  of  his  period. 

Harland.  Marion.  The  Housekeeper's  Week. 
Svo,  pp.  459.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-MerriU 
Co. 

The  women  of  America  all  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Marion  Harland.  pen-name 
for  Mary  Virginia  Terhune,  not  only  for 
her  pleasing  works  of  imagination,  but 
for  her  practical  treatises  on  cooking, 
housekeeping,  and  kindred  subjects.  This 
new  work  seems  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  her  overflowing  domestic  knowledge  and 
experience  and  present  them  in  a  clear 
and  attractive  manner.  She  deals  with 
every  subject  which  can  interest  or  occupy 
a  housekeeper,  from  washing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin,  the  cleaning  of  gloves  and 
the  practice  of  domestic  gymnastics. 
Those  women  or  girls  who  take  in  hand 
and  study  this  book  can  easily  escape 
being  included  under  the  category  which 
she  thus  states:  "Many  begin  housekeep- 
ing handicapped  by  a  lack  of  knowledge 
and  a  lack  of  experience  in  the  practical 
side  of  the  business.  ...  If  the  author 
succeeds  in  her  aim  of  clearing  up  to  some 
extent  the  subject  in  hand,  and  of  lighten- 
ing the  labor  involved  in  the  important 
branch  of  domestic  science  under  discussion, 
she  will  feel  well  repaid."  The  reviewer 
feels  sure  that  he  is  echoing  the  verdict  of 
all  housekeepers  who  use  this  book  when  he 


says,    '"Marion    Harland    has  succeeded    in 
her  aim.''  - 

lllchens,  Robert.  Egypt  and  Its  Monuments. 
lUustrateil  with  ao  full-page  pictures  in  color  by 
Jules  Gu6rin  and  a  large  number  of  photographs. 
Roval  Svo,  pp.  37:.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co."     $6. 

Seldom  has  the  art  of  the  pen  been  so 
happily  united  with  that  of  the  brush  as 
in  this  exquisite  specimen  of  bookcraft. 
The  marvelous  descriptions  of  African 
scenery  which  lend  so  unique  a  charm  to 
the  author's  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  are 
here  in  all  their  old-time  power  and  beauty, 
and  the  effect  is  immeasurably  heightened 
by  the  accomp.anying  paintings  in  which 
M.  Gu^rin  seems  to  have  caught  the  very 
spirit  of  dreamy  poetry  with  which  the 
te.xt  is  surcharged.     Mr.  Hichens  tells  his 
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reader  that  he  visited  Egypt,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  volume,  "with  dread"  after 
a  fourteen  years'  absence.  Rumors  of 
change  had  reached  him,  and  he  feared 
that  the  land  whose  venerable  majesty 
had  entranced  him  would  reveal  to  him 
now  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  glory. 
His  fears,  however,  as  he  soon  discovered, 
were  groundless,  and  the  present  volume 
speaks  with  matchless  eloquence  of  an 
Egypt  whose  beauty  is  still  undimmed, 
still  untouched  by  modern  civilization. 
Aside  from  its  rare  literary  and  artistic 
value  the  book  will  prove  to  be  an  excellent 
help  to  the  antiquarian  or  the  traveler 
in  Egypt. 

Holt.  Rosa  Belle.  Rugs:  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental. Antique  and  Modem.  New.  enlarged  edition, 
entirely  reset.  Thirty-four  full-page  illustrations. 
Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg    &  Co.     S5  net. 

The  "Rug  Book"  of  Rosa  Belle  Holt 
is  a  handbook  well  known  to  those  who 
admire,  buy,  or  sell  the  many-colored 
tapestries  of  Eastern  looms.  The  original 
edition  was  published  in  1901,  since  which 
time  circumstances  connected  with  the 
rug  trade  have  been  transforming.  The 
writer  has  taken  advantage  of  every  oppor- 


tunity and  of  every  authority  to  give  her 
readers  the  very  latest  information.  She 
has  also  traveled  in  the  Orient  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  obtaining  specimens,  and  we  must 
pronounce  this  work  not  only  useful  and 
beautiful,  but  also  learned.  The  symbolism 
of  the  rug  and  its  design  are  shown,  and  we 
can  trace  its  production  in  these  pages 
from  the  dyeing  of  the  wool  or  silk  to  the 
completion  of  its  fanciful  or  imaginative 
design.  The  vf)lume  is  illustrated  with 
thirty-four  full-]>age  illustrations  and  a. 
map  of  the  Orient. 

Howe,  Maud.  Sun  and  Shadow  in  Spain.  Illus- 
trated. Svo,  pp.  411.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $3. 

In  reading  this  book  we  feci  a  renewed 
pleasure  in  the  beauties  of  Spain,  with  the 
added  delight  of  having  a  witty,  sometimes 
merry,  and  always  appreciative  and  intel- 
ligent companion.  There  is  little  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  country  of  Cervantes 
and  Velasquez  that  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  Maud  How-e's  versatile  pen.  She  en- 
tered the  peninsula  at  Gibraltar,  and  has 
something  new  to  say  even  about  the  ex- 
ploit of  General  Elliott.  She  passes 
through  Andalusia,  and  we  actually  see  the 
dancers,  gipsies,  and  cathedral  vistas  in 
a  new  light.  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Toledo 
furnish  matter  for  many  pages  of  sparkling 
dialog,  and  observations  which  cast  a 
side-light  on  many  obscure  details  of  life 
and  .scenery  which  escape  the  eye  of  the 
ordinary  traveler.  But  Maude  Howe  is 
not  an  ordinary  traveler.  It  is  not  only 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  but  she  has  a  faculty  the  lack  of 
which  grieved  Dante  in  his  celestial  vision. 
He  saw  such  things  that  his  mind  was 
stunned  and  failed  to  remember  them. 
Maude  Howe  is  appreciative  and  sympa- 
thetic; she  is  also  impressionable,  but  the 
greatest  gift  of  all  is  hers — she  can  remem- 
ber and  record  her  impressions  and  convey 
them  to  her  readers.  Four  full-page  plates 
in  color  and  many  other  photographic  re- 
productions are  here  to  aid  her  in  her  task. 
The  publishers  have  produced  a  most 
attractive  holiday  book. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  Roman  Holidays. 
Illustrated.  Square  Svo.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     S3  net. 

Mr.  Howells'  new  volume  finds  him 
describing  scenes  that  became  familiar  to 
him  in  his  youth  and  of  which  in  that 
period  of  his  life  he  made  noteworthy 
printed  record.  One  of  the  charms  of 
the  volume  springs  from  the  change  in  the 
impressions  that  Italy  made  upon  him 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  full  genera- 
tion since  his  first  visit.  He  whites  not 
only  of  the  city  of  Rome,  but  of  other 
Italian  towns.  The  papers  appeared  origi- 
nally in  a  Sunday  newspaper  of  this  city, 
where  they  were  much  liked  and  frequently 
commented  on  by  authors  and  critics,  as 
well  as  by  general  readers. 

Hulbert,  Archer  Butler.  The  Niagara  River. 
Fully  illustrated.  Large  Svo.  Cloth.  New  York; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $3.50  net. 

Mr.  Hulbert,  as  the  editor,  and  in  part, 
author,  of  the  "Historic  Highways  Series," 
was  well  fitted  to  compile  this  notaV)le 
work  on  the  picturesque  river  which  joins 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  issued 
as  a  volume  in  the  illustrated  series  dealing 
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with  great  rivers,  in  which  have  already 
appeared  volumes  on  the  Hudson,  St. 
Lawrence,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio.  Mr. 
Hulbert's  book  will  take  rank  with  the  very 
best  of  them.  He  not  only  writes  of  the 
river  itself,  but  of  many  events  associated 
with  it,  including  those  of  three  wars;  even 
the  tight-rope  dancers  and  the  imbeciles 
who  have  dashed  over  the  cataract  in 
barrels  are  included.  The  book  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  work  written  to  order. 

James.  George  Wharton.  Through  Ramona's 
Country.  By  George  Wharton  James.  Fully  illus- 
trated from  photographs.  Crown  8vo.  Boston: 
Little.  Brown    &  Co.     S2  net. 

Among  popular  works  of  fiction  which 
have  aroused  a  particularly  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  country  which  gave  them  the 
stage  for  their  scenes,  Mrs.  Jackson's 
■■Ramona"  holds  an  honored  place. 
Written  before  the  great  Southwest  was 
really  known  to  eastern  civilization,  this 
j)icturesque  novel  might  be  said  to  have 
created  Arizona  in  literature.  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson  discovered  a  country  in  which  the 
memory,  the  customs,  the  traditions  of 
the  early  Spanish  settler  in  America  still 
lingered,  or  were  caught  up  and  absorbed 
by  the  more  recent  inrush  of  the  Anglo- 
Sa.xon  from  the  East  seeking  an  outlet 
for  his  capital  and  his  energy  in  a  land 
supposed  to  be  rich  in  precious  minerals. 
How  far  the  picture  that  she  drew  in  her 
no\el  was  pure  fiction  and  how  much  of 
it  was  fact  has  been  variously  contended. 
The  present  work  by  Mr.  James  is  an  in- 
teresting attempt  to  give  an  authoritative 
answer  to  the  question,  and  aside  from  its 
value  as  a  contribution  to  a  literary  dis- 
cussion, furnishes  a  unique  description,  in 
Ve.xt  and  picture,  of  the  .Southwest  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Johnson,  Clifton.  Highways  and  Byways  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  With  63  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs. i2mo.  pp.  xvi-323.  New  York:  The 
.Macmillan  Co.     $2. 

Mr.  Johnson's  volume  does  not  fall 
readily  into  the  ordinary  category  of  books 
of  travel.  More  attention  is  paid  in  it  to 
the  byway  than  the  highway — the  remote 
and  the  j)icturc.s(iue  rather  than  the  promi- 
nent and  popular  points  of  interest — and 
his  book  thus  becomes  a  narrative  of  im- 
pressions of  out-of-the-way  places  and 
people,  abundantly  interspersed  with  typi- 
cal anecdotes  and  little  humorous  bits  of 
history  and  personal  experiences.  To 
California  the  most  space  is  given,  while 
in  a  lesser  degree  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  Arizona  come  in  for 
detailed  descriptions.  Besides  being  a 
book  written  primarily  t(j  entertain,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  brought  together  here  so 
much  i)ractical  information  in  regard  to 
the  places  which  he  has  visited  that  his 
work  should  jirove  to  be  of  value  to  those 
contemi)lating  a  trip  on  the  Western  coast 
of  the  United  States.  The  pictures  were 
taken  by  the  author  and  are  thus  inti- 
mately connected  with  tlit-  te.xt  whicli  tlicy 
illustrate 

Krntp-Ui'li'h,  Alice  ( TranbUlor ).  1.  The  Hook 
of  the  l)nk<  r,f  True  lx)vcrs.  II.  Of  the  Tumbler 
of  Our  I. .Illy  and  Other  Miracles,  i  imo.  .New 
York     Ijullicld    &  Co       $j.jo  per  volume. 

These  twr»  numbers  of  the  "New  .Medi- 
eval Library  "  are  exquisite  pieces  of  lx>ok- 
making.     Their  exterior  is  attractive,   for 


WILL    H.  LOW. 

they  are  l)ound  in  brown  i)igskin,  with 
special  stamped  design  and  colored  edges. 
The  antique  bronze  clasps  are  very  prettj^. 
The  literary  part  of  the  work  has  been 
well  done  by  the  translator,  who  has  chosen 
romances  and  other  writings  of  medieval 
French  authors.  The  illustrations  are 
engravings  from  contemporary  illumina- 
tions. The  pretty  tales  translated  so 
gracefully  from  the  language  of  medieval 
France  are  good  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  thirteenth-century  story-writers. 
Their  motive  is  love  and  religiovis  devotion 
and  they  belong  to  that  rich  repository  of 
popular  romances  from  which  Boccaccio 
and  Marguerite  of  Valois  selected  so  many 
of  their  novcllc  or  nonvcUes. 

Kltton,  Frederick  G.     Charles  Dickens:  His  Life. 

Writings,    and    Personality.     With    25    illustrations. 


WILLIAM    WINTKU. 


Demy  8vo.   pp.    504.     .New   York      D.   Appleion    <& 
Co.     $3  so. 

The  present  biography  of  Dickens  is  the 
first  of  any  imix)rtance  since  the  appearance 
of  Forster's  life  thirty  years  ago.  During 
this  time  a  considerable  amount  of  origi- 
nal material  relating  to  Dickens  and  his 
work  has  come  to  light  which,  notwith- 
standing the  excellence  of  Forster's  book, 
demands  embodiment  in  an  altogether 
new  biography.  Mr.  Kitton,  while  draw- 
ing copiously  on  Forster,  has  made  an 
abundant  use  of  this  original  material, 
especially  as  regards  the  voluminous 
private  correspondence  of  Dickens — of 
which  much  was  inaccessible  to  his  first 
biographer — and  to  his  work  there  is  there- 
fore introduced  a  number  of  intimate 
touches  from  the  hand  of  the  novelist 
himself  which  give  it  a  unique  flavor.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  also,  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Kitton 's  researches,  that  many  of 
Dickens's  novels  contained  far  more  fact 
than  is  generally  supposed,  while  of  his 
ostensibly  fictitious  characters  a  large 
number  are  traced  by  the  present  author 
to  their  prototypes  in  real  life.  The  two 
concluding  chapters  of  the  book  are  de- 
voted to  a  new  estimate  of  the  novelist's 
opinions  on  literature,  science,  art,  politics, 
while  describing  his  habits,  methods  of 
work,  taste  in  dress,  etc. 

Kunz.  George  F.,  and  Stevenson.  Charles  H. 
The  Book  of  the  Pearl.  100  full-page  plates  in  pho- 
togravure in  full  color,  tint,  and  black  and  white. 
Royal  8vo.     New  York      Centur>'    Co.     $12.50  net. 

Dr.  Kvmz  and  his  collaborator.  Dr. 
Stevenson,  have  compiled  in  this  work 
one  of  the  really  sumptuous  volumes  of 
the  holiday  .season.  Dr.  Kunz  is  the  gem 
specialist  of  the  undertaking  and  Dr.  Ste- 
venson the  e.xpert  in  pearl  fishery.  From 
the  extensive  bibliography  appended  to 
the  work  it  is  obvious  that  this  subject 
has  appealed  to  many  writers  before,  but 
not  in  our  time,  or  at  least  in  this  country, 
has  a  notable  work  heretofore  appeared. 
One  could  write  several  pages  based  on 
interesting  information  contained  in  this 
beautiful  book, 

Lear,  Edward,  The  Letters  of.  to  Chichester 
Fortoscue  (Lord  CarlingfonH  and  Frances.  Countess 
Waldgrave.  Edite<l  by  Lady  Strachey.  Illus- 
trated,    8vo.  pp,  328,     New  York.    Duffield    &  Co. 

$3  so. 

These  are  delightful  letters  and  fully 
satisfy  any  ex]>ectations  about  them  which 
might  have  been  aroused  by  Lear's  long- 
famous  "Book  of  N'onsense."  They  are 
addrcst  almost  exclusively  to  his  friend 
Fortescue,  who  was  the  friend  of  his  adult 
lifetime,  ;uid  abound  in  queer  points  of 
view,  startling  puns,  and  a  general  fund 
of  geniality  and  sturdy  integrity.  The 
work  has  already  gt)ne  to  a  second  edition, 
which  is  s.'iying  a  good  deal  for  a  work 
issued  as  rather  high-priced. 

Low,  Will  H.  A  Chronicle  of  Friendships.  With 
illustrations  by  the  author  and  from  his  collections, 
8vo.     New  York.    Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.     $3  net. 

The  papers  which  make  uj>  this  volume 

have     recently     appeared      in      Scribncr's 

Mai^azhir,    where   their   charm    and    value 

were   recognized   by   most   readers.     They 

are  now  brought  together  in  a  handsomely 

made    octavo.      Mr      Low    writes    largely 

of    Robert    Louis    Stevenson,    but    other 

I^eople  of  fame  in   the  literary  or  artistic 

( Con /in  ued  on  Page  ()04 ) 
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Illuilration  shows 

exact  size  of 

Pen 


Ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Faber.  one  of 
Toledo's  most  prominent  practitioners  and 
Coroner  of  Lucas  County,  disgusted  with 
the  inadequacy  of  the  average  fountain  pen, 
devised  for  his  own  use,  a  pen  which  act- 
ually cleaned  and  filled  itself  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve. 
Patients  seeing  the  pen  when  he  wrote  out  his  prescrip- 
tions, clamored  for  one  like  it.     From  that  humble,  home- 


made beginning  has  developed  a  pen  busi- 
ness which  has  literally  covered  the  globe; 
and  forced  its  way  into  every  corner  of  the 
civilized  world.  Backed  by  the  broadest  guar- 
antee a  good  man  can  give,  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Dr.  Faber's   Self-filling  pens  are  being 
sold  direct  and  by  dealers  in  every  city  and  to.  n  in  America. 
Dr.  Faber  still  attends  to  his  professional  duties  in  Toledo,  but 


Bg-FaJbdg^^^cil-IFallMffil  W®m.  (g® 


has  become  an  institution  which  has  attained  tremendous 
proportions — and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  headline 
is  literally  true:  "Back  °f  '/"c  pen  is  Dr.  Faber — if  it  isn't  the 
finest  you  ever  held  in  your  hand,  he'll  make  good. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  this  means,  go  to  your  dealei 
and  ask  him  to  show  you  an  assortment  of  Dr.  Faber's 
Self-FilHng    Pens.     If   you    can't   get   them    and   wish    to 


order  immediately  one  of  the  three  styles  shown  above,  in  a 
special  Christmas  box,  send  an  ordinary  steel  pen,  showing 
style  you  use,  with  postal,  express  or  money  order,  and  the 
pen  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail.  If  you  cannot  get  the  pen 
in  your  city  and  have  time  to  ask  for  the  attractive  catalogue, 
testimonials  and  literature  demonstrating  the  amazing  effi- 
ciency of  the  pen,  they  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 


THE  DR.  FABER  SELF-FILLING  PEN  CO.,  2040  Ashland  Ave,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  wlien  vcriUng  to  advertisers. 
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Makes  Its 
Own  Gas 


^ 


The  Manning- 
Bowman  Alco- 
hol Gas  Stove 
manufactures  its 
own  gas  from  dena- 
ilcohol  (or  Ethyl  alcohol). 
It  burns  with  a  steady  hot  blue  flame 
like  a  jjas  range  burner  and  its  uses  are 
even  more  varied.     You  can  carry  the 

Manning- 
Bo-wman 

(Denatured) 

Alcohol  Gas  Stove 

t"  any  room  in  the  house  and  liplit  it  at 
the  touch  of  a  match.  With  an  outfit 
of  Manning-Uowman  Cookiug  Utensils — 

Chafing  Dish 
(Willi  rat«'nte<l  "  Ivory  "  Knanieled  Food  Pan) 

Sauce  Pan  CofTee  Percolator 

Cutlet  Dish  Tea  KettU 

Toaster  Tea  Pot 

you   can    prepare   as    complete  a    dinner 
on  the  dining  table  as   on  the  kitchen 
gas  range.  An  invaluable  adjunct  to 
the  sick  room — a  home  conven- 
ience at  all  times. 
Made  wltb 
slnideaiid 
double 
bti  r  II  era 
l>faiitlfull7  n 
♦•led.    CoetB  Icm 
tliitn   two   ceiitH 
an  bdiir  tooiicrate 

Sold  by  l.-a.l. 
IriK  dealiTH  cvcry- 
wbere.  Write 
for  di'icrlptive 
booklet "  l.lXi." 
MtR*ma,  BowyiNt  Co.. 

Mction,  Coiiii. 
Makpfs  (if  "  I  I'llpse" 

Hreacl  JIlx.TB. 


VSMCWmL 
BCK>KCVSES 


For  richneu  in  Libiary  Furnish- 
ing,  (he     '•  GUNS' '    Sec- 
tional Bookcatet  are 
conftrudlcd  to  driugnj  which 
sive  them  a  tolid  appear- 
ance.     There  are   no  un- 
tightly  iron  band*  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  tlie  high  quality 
of    finuh   for    which    Cunn 
r>rodu(nthave  become  juillv 
famoui.     They  have  iuch 
exclutive    ' patented  1    fea- 
ture* at  the  roller-Bear- 
ing,     Non-Binding, 
Removable  Door,    and 
abiolulely     Dutt- 
proof. 

Cunn    tet^iont   may   be 
purcluted  to  accommo- 
date   20    or     20,000 
t>ook>  according  lo  the 
Mze  of  your  library. 
Our    new,    complete 
catalogue,    fully    illus- 
tialrd.  will  be  »enl  htn 
on  receipt  of  a  potlal 
card  leguell.    Write 
Today  to 

The  Qunn 
Furniture 
Company 

Grand  Rapidi, 

Mich. 

You    Jon  I   gel 
Innr   li  hrn  \ou    buy 


FIFTY  OF  THE  YEARS  BEST  BOOKS 

iConiinued from  page  go2) 

worlds  appear  in  his  pages.     Notable  among 

these  are  Millet  and  Saint-Gaudens. 

I..owell,  A.  Lawrence.  The  Government  of 
England,  i  volumes,  octavo.  New  York  :  The  Mac - 
millan  Co.      S4  net. 

Professor   Lowell   of   Harvard   has   here 

produced  a  work  which  English  critics,  as 

well  as  American,  recognized  at  once  as  a 


ALICE    HEGAN    RICE, 

Author  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch," 
who  has  a  new  work,  "  Mr.  Opp,"  that  will  appear 
in  T/ie  Century  Magazine  in  1909. 

very  notable  contribution  to  knowledge 
of  the  English  people  and  their  govern- 
ment. Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  liken  it  to  James  Bryce's  "American 
Commonwealth,"  in  that  it  does  for  Eng- 
land what  that  work  did  for  our  own  land. 
Perhaps  the  best  judgment  yet  passed 
upon  it  in  America  came  from  a  writer  in 
the  American  Historical  Rcviciv,  who  said: 
"It  stands  in  distinguished  isolation  by 
reason  of  its  comprehensive  plan,  the  mas- 
terlv  way  in  which  the  ])lan  has  developed, 
and  the  sympathetic  insight  with  which 
Mr.  Lowell  has  described  and  analyzed  the 
spirit  in  which  English  people  work  their 
institutions." 

I..owes,  Emily  Leigh.  Chats  on  Old  Lace  and 
Needlework.  8vo,  pp.  386.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.   Stokes  Co.     $2. 

The    author   of    this    concise    but   com- 

jirchensive  work  knows  her  subject  well_ 

extensive    as    it   is.     Her   history   of   lace 

contained    in    the    first    chapter    gives    an 

interesting  sketch  of  the  subject  from  the 

lace  and    needlework  of  Egypt  to  that  of 

ICngland,    for    it    is   especially   of    linglish 

needlework     that    she    choo.ses     to    treat. 

.Altlio  dwelling  also  on  the  "Venetian  Rose 


Point,"  the  "Gros  Point  de  Venise,"  the 
Genoese  and  Milanese  Lace,  the  "Point 
de  France,"  etc.,  in  the  department  of 
embroidery  she  has  confined  herself  to 
England,  for  that  country  stood  on  a  par 
with  Continental  artificers  c>f  the  Middle 
Age  only  in  this  branch  of  art.  In  all 
other  arts  England  was  either  equalled 
or  excelled  by  foreign  craftsmen.  The 
embroidered  vestments,  altar-cloths,  and 
tapestry  which  were  wrought  by  the  nim- 
ble fingers  of  English  abbesses  and  nuns 
were  eagerly  sought  for  in  Paris,  Rome, 
and  Florence,  and  were  quite  famous  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Fine  illus- 
trations of  lace  and  embroidered  fabrics 
enhance  the  value  of  this  work,  which  is 
timely  as  well  as  filled  with  a  recondite 
learning  and  a  refinement  of  taste  equallv 
rare.    ' 

Macdonald.  Robert.  Mind.  Religion,  and 
Health.  By  I<ol)ert  .Macdonald.  Ph.D.,  D.D.  Cloth. 
New  York:    Funk    &  Wagnalls  Co.     $1.20. 

This  is  a  timely  and  judicious  book,  sum- 
marizing the  principles  and  most  important 
results  of  the  latest  movements  in  religion. 
The  Emmanuel  Movement  is  not  to  be 
lightly  hurled  aside  as  a  fad,  tho  many 
have  tried  to  think  so.  Dr.  MacDonald 
has  investigated  the  subject  as  a  scholar 
and  literary  man  as  well  as  practically. 
His  book  is  full  of  information  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  his  example,  and  even 
those  who  may  decline  to  have  anything 


.Sup<>rlor  to  I>«inonAcle 
IIORSFOKD'N     ACIO     rUOSPHATK. 

A  tea.s| tifiil  ndilfd  to  n  gln.<*,s  of  cold  water,  wilt 

■ugar,  uiukes  u  dellelous  summer  drink. 


MRS.  WILSON   WOOUROW, 

Author  of  "The  Silver  Butterfly"  and  of  earlier 
books. 

to  do  with  Emmanuelism  imist  respect 
the  candor  and  courage  of  tho  man  who  says 
of  it:  "It  is  a  pretty  good  thing  and  ought 
to  be  introduced  into  all  the  churches. 
I  think  much  more  of  it  than  I  did  at  first. 
It  has  l)een  a  growing  appreciation.  I 
think  it  has  come  to  stay.  I  think  it 
puts    a    rich    and    beautiful    content    into 
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religion  and  denominationalism,  for  it 
means  becoming  practical  and  helpful  in 
a  larger  and  more  mdividual  sense  than 
was  before  possible.  It  also  puts  knowl- 
edge into  a  minister's  mind  and  joy  into 
his  heart. 

MiKatovich.  Cheiio.  Scrvia  anil  the  Servians. 
Svo,  pp.  ii>6.      Boston:    L.  C.  Page   &  Co.     $j. 

The  Balkan  Peninsula  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  center  of  political  interest, 
and  the  Balkan  nations,  Albanians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Rumanians,  and  Servians 
of  European  Turkey,  are  so  little  known 
in  their  individualities  that  we  hail  this 
volume,  which  is  written  by  a  former 
Minister  for  the  Servians  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.  The  nations  enumerated  are 
bound  to  press  more  and  more  to  the  front 
in  European  history.  The  Servians  are 
well  worth  studying,  and  in  this  book  we  are 
made  clearly  acquainted  with  their  past 
history  and  the  political  parties  into  which 
they  are  at  present  divided  Servia  is 
depcribed  from  a  social  and  religious  point 
of  view.  The  national  customs,  national 
songs,  and  popular  music  are  dwelt  upon, 
the  economical  conditions  of  the  country 
are  detailed,  and  the  work  closes  with  a 
chapter  filled  with  statistical  information 
about  the  country. 

Morgan.  James.  .Abraham  Lincoln.  Illustrated, 
iimo.      N'ew  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

Mr.    Morgan's    volume    is    a    companion 


FEARED  BEING  GRABBED 

Woman's    Nervousness  from   Cofl'ee 
Drinking. 


The  brain  acts  through  the  nerves. 

When  the  nerves  are  irritated  by  coffee 
drinking  the  mind  oft«n  imagines  things 
which  hc've  no  real  existence — such  as  ap- 
proaching danger,  unfriendly  criticism,  etc. 

A  Mich,  woman  suffered  in  this  way  but 
found  how  to  overcome  it.  .  Slie  writes: 

"  For  twenty  years  I  drank  coffee  thinking 
it  would  give  me  strength  when  tired  and 
nervous. 

"  The  more  coffee  I  drank,  the  more  tired 
and  nervous  I  became  imtil  I  broke  down 
entirely.  Then  I  changed  my  work  from 
sewing  to  house-work.  This  gave  me  more 
exercis<>  and  was  beneficial,  but  I  kept 
on  drinking  coffee — thought  1  could  not  do 
without  it. 

"I  was  so  nervous  at  times  that  if  left 
alone  I  would  not  go  from  one  room  to 
another  for  fear  someone  would  grab  me,  and 
my  little  children  had  to  go  around  on  tip- 
toe and  speak  in  whispers. 

"  Finally  an  attack  of  the  grip  weakened 
me  so  my  nerves  rebelled  and  the  smell  even 
of  coffee  was  nauseating.  Tlien  my  husband 
prepared  some  Postum  for  me,  believing  the 
long  use  of  coffee  had  caused  my  break-down, 
eo  that  my  head  and  hands  shook  like  the 
palsy. 

"  At  first  I  did  not  like  Postum  but  I  kept 
on  drinking  it  and  as  we  learned  how  to 
make  it  right  accordingto  directions  on  pkg., 
I  liked  it  as  well  as  coffee. 

"Occasionally  I  make  coffee  when  we 
have  guests  and  give  it  to  the  children  too, 
but  as  soon  as  they  taste  it  they  return  their 
cups  for  Postum.  Now  I  go  anywhere  in 
the  house  day  or  night  and  never  think  of 
anyone  grabbing  me  and  the  children  can 
romp  ashealthy  children  should — my  nerves 
are  all  right."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  bv  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  the  "Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  fulLof  human  interest. 


Wouldn't  we  be  foolish  to  say  six-cylinder 

cars  excel  all  others,  if  we 

couldn't  prove  it  ? 

Automobile  buyers  are  becoming  more  and  more  exacting. 
Mere  say-so  has  less  influence  now  than  ever  before. 
Buyers  demand  to  be  shown. 
And  that  makes  us  happy,  for  the  more  critically  you  test  the 


the  more  certain  you  are  to  become  a  six-cylinder 

enthusiast.       Simply  ask  to   be   shown,  and   the 

Winton  Six  will  do  the  rest — 

— start  from  the  seat  without  cranking ; 

— run  as  quietly  as  deep  water; 

— take  hills  and  traffic  on  high,  at  fast  or  slow 
speed,  without  gear  shifting; 

— do  its  work  without  vibration ; 

— provide  maximum  comfort  to  passengers ; 

— inflate  its  own  tires  without  hand  labor ; 

— save  tire  and  fuel  expense  ; 

— keep  out  of  repair  shops  (see  our  sworn  records 
of  65,687.4  miles  at  an  average  upkeep  ex- 
pense of  $  I  for  each  4343  miles) ; 

— go  the  route  like  coasting  down  hill ; 

— and  give  its  owner  the  indescribable  content- 
ment of  possessing  a  car  superior  to  everything 
else  on  the  road. 

The  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 

Member  AMociation  Licensed  Auto  Mfrs. 
643  BEREA   ROAD.  CLEVELAND.   OHIO 


Get  on  our  book,  "Twelve  Rules  to  Help 
Buyers."  Gives  a  dozen  practical  methods  of  test- 
ing the  merit  of  motor  cars  before  you  buy.  These 
rules  apply  equally  to  cars  of  all  makes,  grades  and 
prices,  and  suggest  infallible  ways  of  finding  out 
whether  the  car  offered  for  your  purchase  is  worth 
buying.  Observe  these  rules  and  you  will  avoid 
many  a  dollar  of  expense,  and  escape  making  a 
humiliatmg  and  costly  mistake  in  selecting  a  car. 
It  is  sent  gratis. 

So,  too,  is  our  unusual  catalog,  which  sets  forth 
fully  the  cardinal  differences  between  six-cylinder 
cars  and  other  types.  Its  information  is  worth 
knowing. 

We  make  the  Winton  Six  in  two  sizes.  Five- 
passenger,  48  horse-power  car,  $3000.  Seven - 
passenger,  60  horse-power  car,  $4500.  Both  cars 
of  the  finest  quality  that  any  experienced,  concien- 
tious  maker  can  produce. 

Write  for  literature  today. 

Winton  Branch  Houses  In  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  See  our  exhibit  at  Atadisoo 
Square  Qardea  Show,  New  York,  January  16-23. 


t~-°^'\        ^Try  It  Yourself        ^ 

Five  Days  rree 

This  simple,  practical,  accurate  com- 
^    puter  costs  only  $25.00— a  frac- 
tion of  the  price  of  key  machines 

— and  does  everything  they  do 
except  print.     The 

Rapid  Computer 
Adding  Machine 

does  its  work  perfectly  in  any 

position— at    any  angle.      You  can 

rest  it  on  any  desk  or  on  hook  page 

alnncsidecolumnof  figures  you  wish 

o  add.      It's  a  wonder  iis  a  saver  of 

time  and  errors.    Capacity.  9.999.999.99. 

Send  for  one  on  5  days'  free  trial.     If  it 

doesn't  do  all  you  want  it  to  do.  send  it 

back  at  our  expense.    Catalog  Fr«e 

upon  request  to 

RAPID  COMPUTER  CO.,       H36  Tribune  BIdg.,  Chicago 


Surplus  Money 

Salaried  men  and  women  who  have  accu- 
mulated surplus  funds  in  any  amount  from 
;?300  upwards  will  find  the  first  farm  mort- 
gages selected  by  this  company  to  provide 
the  best  method  of  employing  idle  funds  or 
money  drawing  less  than  6%. 

Please  write  for  current  list  of  mortgages 
and   booklet   A   describing   our   service. 

Established  ms. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  COMPANY 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  or 
Security  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  Tm  LrrxKART  Diokst  wb«n  wrlUn^  to  adTertiaera. 
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We  sell  our  cigars  entirely  on  their  merit  and  our 
"  Bahy  Qtani"  \^  (iexK.\\n\-i  %i<tA\\:i\\ie.  It's  mild,  mellow 
and  rich,  pure  Havana  clevcily  blended  to  the  American 
smoker's  likinj;.  Il  isn't  harsh  in  the  morning  it<!oe^n't 
"bite"  after  smoking  two  in  succession  it's  "sod" 
and  "smooth"  at  all  times.  It's  a  cigar  you  will  never 
tire  of.  "Bahu  Ctand"  is  medium  size  (4*8  inches 
lone  I  full  weight,  good  to  look  at  better  to  smoke. 
It's  ibe  rcfulaiion  "J  for  a  quaner."  lOc  siralf  bl  qoalliy, 
according  to  the  over-the- 
counter  method  of  retail  cigar 
selling.  Yes,  it's  an  f^  value 
but  eur  price  for  100 
"  BABY  GRANDS 'Ms  just 
^3-75.  because  we  eliminate 
the  expenses  and  profits  of 
salesmen,  jobbers  and  retail 
dealers.  The  La  Reclama 
Cuban  Factory  is  the  largest 
in  the  World,  selling  fine 
Havana  cigars  by  mail  direct 
to  the  smoker. 


^-^-3=3^ 


WE'LL  SEND  you  100 
"Bah))  Grand  "  La  Reclama 
cigars  on  trial  free,  because  we 
have  every  confidence  that  you 
will  like  ihem  and  keep  them. 
BECAUSE  when  once  you 
try  La  Reclama  cigars  you're 
bound  to  realize  the  great 
saving  and  great  quality  you 
get  through  our  "factory-to- 
smoker"  method  of  selling. 
We  Kcnd  them  to  you  witbout 
a  cent  In  advance,  express  pre- 
paid. Merely  write  us  your 
•rder  oa  your  business  letter 
paper  and  we  will  ship  the 
cigars  to  you  at  once,  and  let 
you  be  the  Judge. 


k'*i 


EXACT  SIZB 


EXACT  SIZB 


We  let  vou  trii  before  you  bay  and  if  you  like  them,  send 
us  $i.7S  within  ten  days,  hut  if  for  any  reason  you  do  not 
rare  for  them,  return  the  balance  within  that  time  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  make  no  charge  for  the  few  consumed 
in  testing.  We  sell  our  cifars  entirely  on  merit,  giving  our 
customer  this  opportunity  to  tlioroughly  test  each  box 
licfore  deciding  whether  or  not  to  consider  the  shipment 
a  purchase.  Just  tell  us  rif  hi  away  that  you  would  like  to 
accept  Ibis  free  offer  and  we'll  ship  you  the  cigars  the 
same  day.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  which  shows  cigars 
in  various  shapes,  sizes  and  prices,  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 

(af^Iama(uhanmdOi 


Eat  1875 

195  LENOX  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


RiM'i'Hi'Ni  K     State  H.ink ,  N( 


SATISFACTORY  GIFTS 

The  Humidor,  a  useful 
and  unique  gift  for  the  man 
who  smokes  Keeps  cigars 
and  tobacco  just  moist 
enough  Styles,  sizes  and 
prices  to  suit 
all  purses 

This  .MaRa- 
/inc  .Stand 
a  ti  d  Book 
Rack  will 
plea.se  anv  woman  1 1  is  a  useful  decora- 
tion li.r  any  room      Made  in  three  sizes 

■  on-y  r*(un<1^4  if  not  rnllr^lj  plratrd. 
S*nl   lar'pald  »mi  oI  Ikr   MluUilppl. 

Booklet  illustrates,  describes  and  gives 
prices  of  all  styles  of  both. 


V 


Thf  John  C.  Jewell  Mft-  Co. 

•  hlUkirl   IN41I  «IT    t\m   >>l  rrri .  Hud 


to  liis  work  on  "Theudore  Roosevelt,  the 
Boy  and  the  Man,"  published  about  a  year 
ajjo.  He  ha.s  followed  similar  lines  in  the 
compilatitjn  of  the  work,  but  has  natu- 
rally been  able  to  draw  upon  a  much  richer 
fund  of  biography,  anecdote,  and  legend. 
The  result  is  a  book  which  will  appeal 
not  only  to  young  readers,  but  adults 
as  well.  Mr.  Morgan  is  much  more  than 
a  faithful  compiler  He  has  points  of 
view  of  his  own.  and  seizes  with  individual 
judgment  upon  the  facts  worth  while. 

Page.  Thoinas  Nelson.  Robert  E.  Lee:  The 
Southerner.  With  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Gen- 
er.-il  l^c.  I  jmo.  pp.  xiv-312.  New  York;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 25. 

Mr.  Page's  book  is  not  merely  a  biog- 
raphy of  General  Lee,  altho  it  is  a  nar- 
rative of  the  career  of  the  hero  from 
two  points  of  view — the  man  and  the  sol- 
dier. The  biographical  feature  of  the 
work,  however,  is  secondary  to  what  was 
evidently  the  author's  main  purpose  in 
writing — an  analysis  of  General  Lee's 
military  genius.  Incidentally  the  author 
furnishes  a  succinct  account  of  the  battles 
fought  in  the  Union  War,  finally  leading 
up  to  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  claims 
to  military  greatness  made  by  the  two 
contending  generals  in  that  war— Grant 
and  Lee.  A  considerable  amount  of  new 
historical  material,  having  to  do  with 
the  resources  at  Lee's  command  during 
the  war,  is  brought  forward  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these  claims,  and  altho  Mr. 
Page  decides  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
general  he  does  not  do  so  without  an  appre- 
ciative tribute  to  his  Northern  opponent. 

Palmer,  George  H.  The  Life  of  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer.  umo.  Portraits  and  views.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifllin   &  Co.     $2. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  any  work  of 
biograph)-,  and  ]jerhaps  one  or  two  dec- 
ades since  any  biography  of  a  woman, 
has  aroused  the  attention  which  Professor 
Palmer's  book  has  called  forth.  Many 
editions  of  it  (we  believe  it  is  now  in  the 
ninth  edition)  had  been  issued  before  it 
was  si.x  months  old.  What  is  most  remark- 
.ble,  perhaps,  in  the  book  is  that  it  should 
have  achieved  this  amount  f)f  success  in 
the  absence  of  anything  more  than  a  mere 
handful  of  Mrs.  Palmer's  own  letters  or 
other  writings.  Professor  Palmer  was  under 
the  necessity  of  constructing  a  biography 
almost  entirely  from  his  own  knowledge 
of  his  wife's  career  and  character.  It 
may  well  be  doubted  if  any  man  ever  before 
wrote  for  the  general  public  so  charming 
and  acceptable  a  book  about  his  own  wife. 
Carlyle's  briefer  treatise  may  be  recalled, 
l)ut  that  was  an  essay  rather  than  a  formal 
biography.  For  Professor  Palmer's  book  we 
may  well  anticipate  much  length  of  days. 
It  is  something  (piite  unitiue  in  biographi- 
cal literature. 

Ppnnell.  E.  R.  and  I.  The  Life  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler.  In  two  volumes,  with  over  no  plates  in 
halftones  ami  photogravures  Crown  4to.  Phila 
'Iclphia     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $10. 

Lver  since  the  death  of  Whistler  there 

has  been   trouble  over  the  publication  of 

his   biography,    the    writing   of   which    he 

had      authorized.      Tliis      linally      resolved 

itself   intf>   a   suit   at   law    brought   by   his 

widow  against  his  biographers.     The  suit 

was  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  as 

a    result    the   work    so   long   postponed    is 


MICHELINS 


Roberlion  winning  1908   yanJerbill  Cup 
on  MichtUni. 


Michelins  are  the  best  tires  made. 

They  are  uniform  in  quality,  reliable  and 
speedy. 

The  world's  greatest  victories  are  won  on 

Michelin  slock  tires. 

Michelins  won  the  Vanderbilt  Cup — the 
Grand  Prize  in  France — four  out  of  five 
events  at  the  Vanderbilt  Motor  Parkway. 
They  won  at  Lowell  —  and  Savannali. 
There  is  no  other  tire  like  them. 

On  a  rough  road  over  ail  kinds  of  obsta- 
cles they  outwear  any  other  tire. 

Travelling  at  a  high  speed,  they  outwear 
any  other. 

They  cost  a  little  more,  because  extraor- 
dinarily careful  manufacture  is  necessary  to 
produce  their  quality. 

What  tires  do  you  use? 


MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY 

MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES 

NEW  YORIC,  17*3  Broadwijr  247  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT 
CHtCAUO,  IJ44  MIchlfSi  Art.  2001  Euclid  At*..  CLEVELAND 
BOSTON.  895  Boylst.n  St.  IS  E.  Colfsx  Ave..  DE.NVER 

BUFFALO,  908  Mslo  St.  1200  So.  Mala  St.,  LOS  ANQELES 
raiLA., J20 N.Broad St.  iOS-JU  Van Neu A vc.SAN FRANCISCO 


First  and  Original  motor  Buggy 

$250  •' SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE 

Prncli<'nl.  diiruble.  tconomicnl  nnil 

atmoltitclj   mifo.       A    litlht     mrnnu. 

Bteeltircii    Aiito.})ui:R)r        Buitnhlo 

for  oil  r  or  country  iiw     Sp<'<'il  fn>m 

4  to  40  mile*   an    hour       Our  19(« 

Mo<lvl   hitH  an   ritm  powerful    en 

gine,  pnti-nt   bnlMM'aring  wbeeU, 

prioo,  »".'75.    Alfo  10  h.  n.,  $400     Roi>l>or  Tlre«,  t25.00  eztr^ 

Write  for  de»oriptlTO  liternturo.    Addrm 

SUCCESS  AUTO-BUGGY  MFG.  CO.,  inc..  St    Louis,  Mo. 


The  Safety  Document  File 

A  Splendid  Christmas  Gift 


KFECS  PRIVATE 
PAPERS  SAFE 
Knamoli-il  Metal 
Caw.  open*  Ilka 
i\  Hook  Look 
with  2  Kojs. 
j.i  »tr\tng  pock*t$ 
Wo  p.i>  KiprMM 
»ny  I'ilr  or  town. 

A.C.BarlerNfK.Ce. 

10:   Ij»k.'  St..  Chirngo 
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now  published.  For  a  number  of  years 
before  Whistler's  death  he  helped  the 
Pennells  with  data  and  correspondence 
covering  the  whole  of  his  career.  The 
"Life"  which  has  thus  been  prepared 
is  unusually  complete,  supplying  many 
details  regarding  the  famous,  eccentric 
artist  which  have  hitherto  been  lost  in 
obscurity.  As  a  collection  of  Whistler 
pictures,  also,  the  work  is  of  remarkable 
value,  the  reproductions,  made  for  the 
Pennells.  at  Whistler's  order,  bringing  to 
light  etchings  and  drawings  which  have 
not  before  been  made  public.  The  Pen- 
nells, owing  to  their  twenty  years'  intimacy 
with  Whistler,  are  able  to  speak  authori- 
tatively of  the  personality  of  the  man 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
dispute,  while  Mr.  Pennell's  own  attain- 
ments as  an  artist  give  weight  and  cogency 
to  his  appreciations  of  Whistler's  work. 


Schurz,  Carl.  The  Reminiscences  of.  Volume 
III.,  completinj^  the  set.  Fully  illustrated  with 
portraits,  contemporary  engravings,  and  original 
drawings.  8vo.  New  York:  The  McClure  Co.  $3  net. 
The  set,  $9  net. 

General  Schurz's  third  volume  is  just 
ready  this  season.  Readers  will  recall 
that  the  two  volumes  published  last  year 
did  not  complete  the  record  as  he  left  it. 
In  the  present  volume  are  included  the 
chapters  which  General  Schurz  was  writing 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  which  he  never 
entirely  completed.  Besides  the  chapters 
which  he  actually  coinpleted  he  left  a  great 
number  of  notes  which  he  intended  to  use 
in  other  chapters.  With  the  aid  of  these 
notes,  supplemented  by  his  own  knowledge 
and  researches,  Francis  Bancroft,  a  friend 
of  General  Schurz.  and  at  the  instance  of 
Schurz's  son,  has  continued  the  record 
from  the  middle  of  Grant's  administra- 
tions. The  volume  is  fully  illustrated, 
as  were  volumes  one  and  two,  and  forms 
a  complete  story  of  a  notable  life  in  the 
political  annals  of  this  country. 

Shakespeare.  William.  A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream.      With  48  illustrations  in  full  color  by  Arthur 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 
Good  Digrstion  Follows  Right  Food. 


Indigestion  and  the  attendant  discomforts 
of  mind  and  body  are  certain  to  follow 
continued  use  of  improper  food. 

Those  who  are  still  young  and  robust  are 
likely  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  a.«  dropping 
water  will  wear  a  stone  away  at  last,  so  will 
the  use  of  heavy,  greasy,  rich  food,  finally 
cause  loss  of  appetite  and  indigestion. 

Fortunately  many  are  thoughtful  enough 
to  study  them.selves  and  note  the  principle 
of  Cause  and  Effect  in  their  daily  food.  A 
N.  Y.  young  woman  writes  her  experience 
thus  : 

"Sometime  ago  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
from  indigestion,  caused  by  too  rich  food. 
I  got  so  I  was  unable  to  digest  scarcely  any- 
thing, and  medicines  seemed  u.seless. 

"A  friend  advised  me  to  try  Grape-Xuts 
food,  praising  it  highly,  and  as  a  last  resort, 
I  tried  it.  I  am  thankful  to  .say  that  Grape- 
Xuts  not  only  relieved  me  of  my  trouble, 
but  built  me  up  and  strengthened  my  digest- 
ive organs  so  that  I  can  now  eat  anything 
I  desire.  But  I  stick  to  Grape-Xuts." 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Xame  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
aine.  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The    Howard    Watch 


The  Howard  is  a  gift  for  a  life-time. 
iWhen  you  give  a  man  a  Howard  watch 
you  leave  no  question  of  your  intention  as 
to  quality. 

Once  and  for  all  it  is  the  best  that  money 
will  buy. 

In  comparison  to  the  Howard  tlie  selec- 
tion of  any  other  watch  must  appear  in  the 
light  of  a  makeshift  and  a  compromise. 
The  Howard  has  a  history  of  which 
every  American  sliould  I)e  proud. 
It  was  the  first  American  watch.  It  is 
the  finest  practical  time  piece  in  the 
world  and  has  held  that  place  for  up- 
wards   of    seventy    years.      It    has    been 


carried  by  our  distinguished  men  from 
Daniel  Webster's  day  to  our  own.  It  is 
recognized  by  the  world's  scientists.  It  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  the  first  class  by  the 
International  Astronomical  Observatory  at 
Geneva.  It  has  been  the  choice  of  our  men 
of  action  from  Fremont  to  Peary. 

The  HowAKn  is  the  best  watch  investmenl.  It 
will  never  be  common.  It  will  never  be  at  a 
discount.  It  takes  a  given  time  to  produce  a 
Howard — and  not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you 
one.  A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it.  The  price  of  each  watch  —  from 
the  17-jeweI  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guaranteed 
for  ?5  years)  at  ?:?5  ;  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-K 
•olid  gold  case  at  J 150  —  is  fixed  at  the  factory, 
and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Fliid  tbe  HOWARD  jeweler  In  your  town  and  talk  to  him — he's  a  man  worth  knowing.    Drop 
as  a  postal  card,  Dept.  0,  and  we  will  send  you  a  HOWARD  book,  of  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Just  the  Car 

For 

YOU 

Because  you  are  once  and  for  all  relieved  of  tlie  unnecessary  expense  and  annoyance 
incidental  to  motoring. 

If  you  buy  an  Atlas  car,  you  buy  it  to  enjoy  it.  The  chances  for  its  bein^  hung 
up  for  repairs  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  because  of  the  two-cycle  principle 
ot  the  Atlas  engine — five  moving  parts  only. 

Think  what  that  means.  No  complicated  valves,  no  bother,  no  disappointment, 
no  delay. 

Then  the  wonderful  ease  of  control  permitting  of  from  less  than  four  miles  per  hour 
to  maximum  speed  on  high  speed  without  change  of  gears  is  another  superior  and 
unexcelled  feature,  particularly  when  you  are  picking  your  way  through  crowded 
city  streets. 

But  there  are  many  other 
points  you  should  know  about 
before  y.^u  purchase  a  car. 

See  yovr  agent  or  write  us 
for  catalog  01  valuable  auto- 
mobile iulormation. 

ATLAS  MOTOR  CAR 
COMPANY 

Members  AM   CM.  A. 

82     BIRNIE    AVENUE 
Sprin^ield,  MaM. 

New  York  Office,  1876  Broadway 


Town  Car 
$2500 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  10  advertisers. 
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25c 

Now— for  a  Pair  of  Genuine 


Rackham. 
Doubleday 


lo  X  12.     pp. 
&  Co.      $5. 


134.     New    York. 


Holeproof  Sox 


Those  who  have  heretofore  paid  25c  for 
inferior  goods  can  now  have  the  best  at  that 
price.  For  you  can  now  buy  six  pairs  of 
"Holeproof"  Sox  (formerly  $2)  for  $1.50. 

Wc  are  now  able  to  give  vou  the  same  sox  and  save  you  see  on 
the  six  pairs.  Yet  we  don't  have  to  alter  our  quality,  nor  change  our 
expensive  process.     The  reason  is  this  : 

The  Best  Yarn  Now  Costs  Us 
10c  Less  Per  Pound 

We  now  pay  an  average  of  63c  per  pound  for  our  yarii. 

Before,  we  paid  73.  The  best  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cotton  yam 
—  the  softest  and  finest  now  costs  us  10  cents  less  per  pound.  So  the 
saving  is  all  in  tlie  market  price  of  the  yam  and  that's  a  real  saving 
because  you  get  the  same  quality  though  you  pay  less.  The  saving  is 
yours-  not  ours. 

All  makers  now  pay  less  for  their  >'am.  But  they're  not  cutting  the 
price  of  their  sox.  They  are  simply  making  more  profit.  We  are  using 
this  opportunity  to  reduce  our  prut.  So  the  best  sox  now  tost  no  more 
th.^n  brands  of  inferior  grades. 

It  remains  for  you  to  take  this  advantage  — to  ask  for  the  best,  and 
insist  on  it. 

31  Years 
to  Maike  the  First  Pair 

It  took  31  years  of  constant  improvement  to  perfect  "Holeproof"  Sox. 

"  Holeproof  "  are  the  original  "  guaranteed-six-months  "  sox. 

You  cannot  get  more  for  fi.;o  than  you  get  in  six  pairs  of  "Hole- 
proof."    They  are  the  most  satisfactory  sox  that  are  sold  today. 

Over  100  imitations  have  been  placed  on  the  market  since  "  Hole- 
proof "  became  a  success.  So  aon't  think  for  a  moment  that  all 
guaranteed  sox  are  genuine  "Holeproof  Sox." 

Nearly  all  the  other  names  sound  like  ours,  so  you  must  needs  be 
careful  in  choosing.  Else  you  may  get  the  inferior  grades— the  stiff 
and  harsh  kind  -  the  kind  that  get  fuzzy  and  fade. 

tioleproor'nosieru 

'for  M  EN  WOM  en'  AND  CHILDREN  ^ 

"  Holeproof  "  never  wrinkle,  stretch,  crock,  fade  nor  rust.  And  they 
are  comfortable,  because  of  our  extra  fine  yam.  We  could  buy  coarse 
yam  for  less  than  half  what  we  jwy.  Wc  could  then  charge  less  still 
for  the  sox.  But  you  wouldn't  wear  such  sox  more  than  once.  It's  far 
cheaper  to  buy  the  best. 

Please  compare  "  Holeprwif  "  with  the  best  unguaranteed  sox.  Then 
let  them  show  how  they  wear. 

That  will  prove  more  than  we  can  say  in  this  ad. 

Set  if  any  sox  you  know  are  om-half  so  good. 


Size. 
Page 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  ex- 
quisite Rackham  illustrations  which  ap- 
peared in  last  year's  sp>ecial  editions  of 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland,  "  "Rip  Van  Winkle," 
and  "Ingoldsby  Legends,"  will  readily 
conceive  with  what  delicacy  and  humor 
the  same  imaginative  brush  paints  the 
scenes  of  Shakespeare's  immortal  fairy 
story.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Rackham 
finds  a  subject  peculiarly  fitted  to  his 
genius,  and  has  pictured  the  feuds  of 
Titania  and  Oberon.  the  whimsicalities 
of  Bottom  and  his  fellow  Thespians,  and 
the  amusing  adventures  of  the  Athenian 
lovers  with  a  hearty  sympathy  and  a 
wealth  of  originality  which  one  does  not 
remember  to  have  seen  lavished  before 
on  this  fascinating  combination  of  themes. 
More  than  any  other  specimen  of  his  art 
which  has  appeared  in  this  country  thus 
far,   does   this   volume  entitle   him   to   the 


Our  guarantee  in  each  box  of  six  pairs  of  | 
"  Holeproof  "  Sox  reads  : 

"  If  any  or  all  of  these  sox  comes  to  holes 
or  need  claming  within  six  months  from  the 
day  you  buy  them,  we  will  replace  them  free." 

And  we  mean  that  exactly.  Try  "Hole- 
proof." You'll  see  then  how  we  can  afford 
this.  See  what  you  save  and  gain  when  you 
wear  "Holeproof."  Once  known  and  you'll 
always  wear  them. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  genuine 
"Holeproof"  Sox,  bearing  the  "Holeproof" 
Trade-mark,  order  direct  from  us.  1  Remit 
in  any  convenient  way.) 


Holeproof  Sox- 6  pairs,  II1.50.  Medi- 
um and  light  weight  Black,  light  and  dark 
tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  gr?.y,  and  black  with 
white  feet  Sizes,  9  -  to  12.  .Six  pairs  of  a 
size  and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color  or 
assorted,  as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox,  (extra  lieht 
welg:liti  made  entirely  of  Sea  Island 
cotton.     6  pairs,  J2.00. 

Hulep  oof  Lustre-Sox-  6  pairs,  $3. 
Finished  like  silk.  Extra  light  weight. 
Black,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan,  and 
pearl  gray.     .Sizes,  g'j  to  12. 

Hoi.-proof  Stockings  6  pairs,  $2. 
Medium  weight.  Black,  tan  and  black  with 
white  feet.     Sizes  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre  -."Stockings  —  6 
pairs,  53.  Finished  like  silk.  Extra  light 
weight.     T.in  and  black.     Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Hoys'  Holeproof 
Stockinil^s  6  i>airs,  ^3. 
Black  and  tan.  Specially  re- 
inforced knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes,  5  to  11. 

Misses'  Holeproof 
Stockings  (>  pairs,  ^3 
Black  and  un.  Specially  re- 
infoiced  knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes,  5  too'r.  These  are  the 
best  children's  hose  made 
lo<lay. 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  204  Fourth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


V 


An  Ideal  Chrisimas  Gift 

BOUCHER  ADJUSTABLE 
SHAVING  GLASS 

Kvery  man  should  have  one. 

1'  ittakcs  shaving  .safe  and  comfortable. 
1 '  lu.iy  l)e  ap])lietl  to  any  window,  or  elsewhere  to  obtain 
a  strong  light,  and  instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle. 
It  may  be  carried  safely  in  a  satchfl. 

Fiirnishod  express  paid. 

Beveled  Edge.  S2.00;  Chipped  Edge.  $1  50:  Magnlf]flng,  $5.00 

"Mo,,.',   rifi.n.l.'.l   if   II. . I   »aliMf.iri.,rj. 
Si-ml  for  ciniiliir. 

CALDWELL  MANUFACTURING  CO..  30  Jones  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


(ibUKGE   MADDEN    MARTIN, 

Author  of  "  Emmy  Lou  -  Her  liook  and  Heart." 
and  several  later  volumes. 

distinction,  already  accorded  hiiti,  of  being 
the  Dord  of  liis  time  plus  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  harmony  of  design  and  color  which 
few,  if  any,  illustrators  before  him  have 
liad  to  such  a  dcprec.  The  present  volume 
is  a  model  of  holiday  book-making  and  is 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  pen-and-ink 
skctclu's  scattered  through  the  text  of  the 
plav,  besides  the  .series  of  full-page  color- 
drawings. 

Shrllpy,  Henry  C.  Untrodden  EnRlish  Ways. 
,Svo,  pp.  ui-      Boston.    Little,  Brown   &  Co.     $3. 

Mr.  Shelley  means  by  "untrodden  ways" 
tlie  i)laces  in  I^ngland  undiscovered  by 
tho.se  who  visit  the  Hriti.sh  Isles  without 
very  clear  ideas  of  what  they  are  going  to 
see  besides  cathedrals  and  castles.  The 
])eople  wc  meet  with  brandishing  a  Bae- 
deker,   and    sightseeing    without    definite 


Our  R'uders  ure  lutkcU  lu  mfiitlou  TiiK  Litkuaky  DuiiCiiT  wli»'u  writing  lo  advertisers. 
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am\  would  find  this  book  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them,  if  it  were  read  before  they 
crossed  the  water.  Travel  without  pre- 
vious knowledge  is  useless  and  tiresome. 
Curiosity,  if  it  be  intelligent,  is  the  very 
salt  of  enjoyment  in  e.xploring  "fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new."  The  present 
volume  is  sympathetically  written,  but 
tliere  is  no  rhapsody  or  sentimental  dec- 
lamation indulged  in,  even  when  the 
writer  guides  us  to  the  tomb  of  Bunyan  or 
Rossetti  or  Burke "s  memorial  in  Beacons- 
tield  Church.  The  illustrations  are  copious, 
being  eighty-eight  in  number,  four  of 
which  are  full-page  plates  in  color.  We 
advise  those  who  are  planning  a  voyage 
to  England  to  procure  and  study  this 
convenient  handbook. 

SiiiKletun.  Ksther.  The  Great  Rivers  of  the 
Work!  Described  by  Great  Writers.  8vo,  illustrated. 
New  York       Dcxid.  Mead  &  Co.     $1.00  net. 

In  this  volume  Miss  Singleton  follows  as 
to  rivers  the  general  plan  adopted  by  her 
in  the  series  devoted  to  other  great  things, 
including  buildings,  pictures,  countries, 
portraits  and  cities,  as  described  by  fa- 
mous writers.  The  method  naturally  in- 
volves a  selection  from  standard  books  of 
passages  not  infrequently  notable  as  litera- 
ture. In  the  present  collection.  Miss  Sin- 
gleton has  brought  together  interesting 
descriptions  of  the  world's  great  ri\'ers. 
Included  among  them  are  the  Rhine,  Dan- 
ube, Thames,  Po,  Nile,  Ganges,  and  Yang- 
Tse  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Hudson  among 
American  rivers.  The  volume  is  copiously 
illustrated. 

Terry.  Ellen.  The  Story  of  My  Life.  With 
illustrations  from  photographs,  original  paintings, 
and  drawings.  8vo,  pp.  400.  New  York:  The 
McClure    Co.      $3.30. 

Miss  Terry's  autobiography  is  practically 
the  story  of  the  development  of  theatrical 
art  during  the  past  fifty  years  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  The  pages 
of  her  book  are  rich  not  only  in  anecdotes 
of  the  stage,  but  they  deal  to  a  large  ex- 
tent as  well  with  the  personages  who  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  last  half-century 
of  England's  art.  literature,  and  politics. 
Miss  Terry's  early  marriage  with  George 
Frederick  Watts,  the  artist,  brought  her 
into  close  contact  with  the  prominent 
men  and  women  of  the  time,  and  from 
the  storehouse  of  experiences  thus  acquired 
she  is  able  to  furnish  many  unique  pic- 
tures of  people  in  regard  to  whom  there 
exists  a  perennial  interest.  Her  Ameri- 
can tours,  most  of  them  undertaken  with 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  were  numerous,  and  her 
account  of  them,  illustrating  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  stage  as  she  found  them 
here,  occupies  a  prominent  part  of  her 
autobiography.  The  illustrations  con- 
tained in  the  volume  cover  the  entire 
period  of  Miss  Terry's  stage  life  and  form 
an  interesting  collection  of  theatrical 
photographs.  In  addition  to  the  latter 
there  are  a  number  of  drawings  made 
expressly  for  this  work  by  Albert  Sterner 
and  Eric  Pape. 

Van  Dyke.  Henrj'-  Out  of  Doors  in  the  Holy 
Land,  izmo,  pp.  325.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Si. 50. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  somewhat  exceptional 
as  a  literary  man  who  has  great  gifts  in  his 
craft,   and   vet   subordinates   them   to   the 


Jt  the  Christmas  Matinee       »ikDGiiOLa*« 

The    greatest    improvement    in    sound-reproducing 
instruments   was    made   when    Mr.    Edison  invented 

AMBEROL  RECORDSj^r 

EDISON  PHONOGMPHS 

No  one  thing  has  added  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Edison 
Phonograph  as  a  Record  which  plays  more  than  four  minutes,  and 
reproduces  the  melody  or  voice  so  clearly  and  perfectly  that  the  illusion 
almost  defies  detection. 

Edison  Amberol  Records  are  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary  Edison 
Records.  They  can  be  played  upon  any  Edison  Phonograph  by  the 
addition  of  an  attachment  which  any  dealer  can  supply  and  any  dealer 
can  affix. 

Longer  selections  are  now  available  for  the  Edison  Phonograph 
than  have  ever  been  available  before  for  any  sound-reproducing  ma- 
chine, and  these  selections  are  better  given. 

No  Edison  Phonograph  outfit  is  complete  with- 
out the  attachment  to  play  Edison  Amberol  Records. 

You  can  hear  these  new  Records  at  any  dealer's.  Learn  about 
the  attachment  and  equip  your  Phonograph  with  it  today.  If  you 
haven't  an  Edison  Phonograph,  you  can  now  buy  one  which  plays 
both  stvles  of  Records — the  two-minute  and  four-minute. 


»«oi% 


Ask  yout  dealer  or  write  to  us  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  Edison  Phonographf, 
also    catalogue    containing    complete    list  of    Edison    Records,   old    and    new. 


NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY,  4  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  New  Jersey 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  saves  the  time  of  high-salaried  men  and  increases  their  letter-writing  capacitf 


"Hfe  hd.d  smd.ll  skill  o»  horse  }-lesh 
who  Bough^•a.goose^oride  onVBontbaJ^e 
^^^^^      ordina^ry  soa.ps   , 


THE 


is  3/\PO  L-I  O*- 

=Try  Sw  ca.ke  of-ih&nd  b^  convinced.= 
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GEORGIA  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY. 

Aiianio.  Giorgio. . —.- t90 

To  Oenrjiia  Car  Company. 

PlcAic   (urniih    L«b<>f   *nil   Matennl.   chftrpng  to  our   account,   for   accoufU   of  Engine 
No.  »  (otlowt 


O    it   Amf  C.  C  Ca. 


The  above  order  when  O.K'd  by  Mr.   Ha 
Foreman  of  Department  for  work  10  be  done. 

JNSTHVanOSS; 

C    C  €•    Shop  QgUw. 


Mk    Vancby   constitute*  order  to 


By  the 


Qammeter  Multigraph 

Office  Printing  Machine  and  Multiple  Typewriter 

The  Multipraph  does  jfood  office  printii)>j  at  practically  tlie  cost  of  the  paix-r  and  an  office  boy's  time. 
Small  <iuantities  are  produced  at  the  lowest  rate,  instead  of  according  to  the  printer's  sliding  scale  which 
increases  the  rate  as  the  quantity  is  decreased. 

The  Multigraph  not  only  saves  -,0"/,  of  the  cost  in  printing,  but  it  saves  time  and  keeps  confidential 
matter  private.  The  work  is  produced  with  twice  tlie  s()eed  of  a  printing  press,  and  ordinary  runs  can  be 
tinishen  on  the  same  day  as  started.  The  M  ultigraph  will  handle  forms  up  to  8^  x  17  inches  in  size.  ( The 
actual  size  of  the  form  shown  above  is  8x11  inches.)  Klectrotypes  may  be  used  on  the  Multigraph  and  a 
direct  iriking  attachment  is  supplied  for  straight  printing  purposes. 

Ac  a  IVI  illi- irklA  Tr»/r*<i*m7»«J  +  *»««  The  Gammeter  Multigraph  typewrites  form  letters  that  are 
/\&  tX  iTiUlLipiC  1  ypcwritcr  identical  with  the  work  of  a  regular  high  grade  typewriter. 
I  c  tum.^  out  copies  faster  than  any  duplicating  device,  and  each  copy  _^— ag^i^Bi^p^ 

is  a  perfect  ribbon-printed  original.  -  -*  " 

The  Gammeter  Midtigraph  has  an  automatic  type-setting-and- 
di'triljutini;  devic;  which  avoif's  all  touching  of  type  with  fingers  ; 
only  a  minute  to  a  line  is  required  for  setting   up  a  full-width 
letter  form.       ^^^  ^^  SEfiD  YOU  SAMPLES 
of  forms  printed  on  the  Gammeter  Multigraph,  together  with  a  Mul 
tigr.\phea  ty|)ewritien  letter  addressed  to  you  personally.  Simply  se 
us  your  name,  the  name  of  your  firm,  and  position  yon 
occupy.     We'll  also  send  descriptive  booklet  or  catalog 

THE   AMERICAN   MULTIGRAPH    SALES  CO. 

3944  Kelley  Ave.,  Cleveland.  0.     Branch  Offices  Everywhere 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


///f  the  first  kid  tfiat  ever  wore  a 
pdperDidpenOon't  I look^ood  to^oa? 


M..|.  ..f 
»rnt  c  hi 


"Ironi  v..|»rlr  p"i«-> 
'.IMMI...I  iin.l-r  I 
nn.l  •h.ilM-.l  to  t 
"«irt.ri.,l  whf'n  i 


V...III   .i..ii<>  iiN    rii,,i.r    IMii|>ri>    niiMi-   IIm-   iIcx    I   " 

I  inoiiIlK   n..t>.    itii.l  li.vr    iM'O'r    |,.r  fWf  i il.-   i..r 

hilcl.  V<.'r  I'-w  Ixl.ri-  III  till-  oiiilil  inn  M<\  til. I. 
I  im  fiillim.  •  pi'ili'i  I 
p  (lirrrtinn  oC  ii  rh<*niti*t  to  prr. 
Tu  br  tw«irn  in^ulp  thr  rrfulnr 
il>st  \\r  iniilil  nil  I.  iiiluiiin  in 
their  pr  .1.-.  iMii  nnr  Mi.lhor  oill  kti-.w.  <n-l  lr.<i  ihiin  ..no 
cent  piih.  ;.•..  I..T  KXI.  ..l  K;..  l..t».  ..r  •r,l|  tiiml  .V)  |<.>l|.„i,l 
for  tlDn.  ANii  iiiiikK  lh<-  rwiKiii.  Wkllrlao  Puprr  Rl>nkrl>, 
flaalUrjr,  lUalihdil  aad  Waiai,  fl.iMI  |,.t  <li.»-n  f.  •>.  !•.  <  m. 
rinnnll,  or  tw-.  Inll  .ui-  na  ■.iiniilii  l,y  mini,  i-.-iimiil,  for  One 
Diillnr.      Nut  >i.|<l  in   nt.irf-v 

Whiltlaw  Paper  Ooodi  Co.,  Oept.  2,  Cincinnati,  0. 


spirit  of  Chri.stian  devotion.  The  work 
before  us  records  impressions  of  travel 
as  they  come  home  to  a  man  of  a  pro- 
foundly devout  character.  It  can  easilv 
be  imagined  with  what  emotion  the  author 
contemplated  all  those  monuments  of  Pal- 
estine which  are  closely  connected  with 
the  life,  character,  and  teachings  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity.  Galilee  becomes 
to  this  poet  and  prosatciir  a  sort  of  new 
revelation,  and  he  stands  before  the  Holv 
Sepulcher  as  Godfrey  and  his  Red-Cross 
Knights  might  have  done.  Sometimes 
he  finds  prose  too  heavy  a  medium  for  the 
expression  of  his  feelmgs  and  convictions 


CHARLES  MULKORD    ROBINSON, 

Author  of  "The  Call  of  The  City." 

and  bursts  into  a  lyric  strain  of  beautiful 
verse.  The  work  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
rare  gift-book,  and  the  sixteen  full-page 
colored  illustrations  are  no  mean  addition 
to  its  claim  on  general  popularity. 

Wallace,  General  Lew.  The  Chariot  Race  from 
Bcn-Hur.  Illustrated  in  color  from  original  draw - 
inRs  by  Sigismond  de  Ivanowski.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  133. 
.\'ew  York:    Harper   &  Brothers.     $1.50. 

During  the  twenty-eight  years  of  its 
existence  Ben-Hur  has  enjoyed  a  popularity 
that  has  shown  no  sign  of  diminution.  It 
is  a  long  novel  and  there  are  many  elements 
in  it  which  combine  to  insure  this  con- 
tinuance of  the  reading  public's  favor. 
Most  vivid  of  all  the  features  in  Ben-Ilur. 
standing  out  cons]iicuously  from  the  rest 
of  the  story,  and  yet  concentrating  in 
itself  the  various  emotions  and  passions 
of  the  whole,  is  the  famous  chariot  race. 
The  latter  is  really  an  episode  in  the  novel, 
notwithstanding  its  important  place  in 
the  final  unravelment  of  the  plot.  As  an 
episode,  however,  it  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  hence  it  is  possible  to  detach  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  romance  and  give  it  as  a 
short  story,  or  tale,  apart  from  the  longer 
narrative  in  which  it  is  embedded.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  present  volume, 
which  contains  the  .scenes  leading  up  to 
the  race,  as  well  as  the  race  itself  and  the 
outcome  of  the  rivalrv  to  which  it  formed 


Our  readA'^  are  aaked  to  mention  TnK  Litkrart  Diokst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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the  climax.     The  book  is  well  illustrated 
and  bound  in  holiday  dress. 

•»>lls.  Carolyn.  The  Carolyn  Wells  Year  Hook. 
With  illustrations  by  Mrs.  M  K.  Leonanl,  Miss  Bertha 
Stuart.  Messrs.  Oliver  Herfonl.  Strothmann,  and  l)e 
Fomaro.  umo.  pp.  ibo.  New  York  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     $I.3S. 

Much  more  elaborate  and  readable  than 
the  "Year  Book"  for  looS,  tliis  little 
volume,  furnished  with  hfty-two  enjja<.;e- 
ment -blanks  for  1009,  combines  practical 
convenience  with  an  admirable  collection 
of  witty  sayings,  light  verse,  and  jests 
by  Miss  Wells.  In  the  unique  collection 
one  finds  the  famous  "Vindication  of  the 
Limerick,"  which  appeared  not  very  long 
ago  in  Harper's  Magazine,  besides  other 
old  favorites  froni  the  pen  of  Miss  Wells, 
as  well  as  some  "New  Fancies  for  1009," 
such  as  "Lincoln's  Birthda)-,"  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,"  "To  Move  or  Not  to  Move," 
"Thanksgiving  Day,"  etc.  Then,  there 
is  a  "Xew  Zodiac,"  prepared  for  each 
month  by  Miss  Wells,  besides  a  "Metro- 
politan Guide  Book,"  and  "A  Table  of 
Misinfonnation,"  with  other  features — 
somewhat  translated,  as  Quince  would 
say — usually  included  in  year-books.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  bear  out 
in  design  and  execution  the  witty  intention 
of  the  author. 


English    Honeymoon. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B 


ll'harton.  Anne  H.  An 
With  16  illustrations.  i  2mo. 
Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

Travel  and  fiction  are  happily  combined 
iti  Miss  Wharton's  latest  book.  This  time 
it  is  England,  the  England  that  is  unknown 
to  the  average  tourist,  through  which 
the  reader  is  taken  by  easy  stages  and 
long  picturesque  routes  with  two  trav- 
elers who  see  the  world  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  were,  in  all  the  softened  chann  thrown 
over  it  by  their  own  honeymoon.  "  Italian 
Days  and  Wr.ys"  furnishes  Miss  Wharton 
with  the  two  characters  who  serve  as  the 
medium  for  describing  English  j)laces  and 
]<eople.  These  two  characters  are  chosen 
to  take  their  wedding-journey  through 
England,  and  what  they  see  there  and 
the  adventures  they  have,  detailed  in 
letters  home  and  to  their  friends,  forms 
the  story — if  it  can  be  called  that — of 
the  book.  It  is  all  charmingly  told,  and 
as  a  bit  of  travel  literature  the  little  volume 
is  strengthened  by  the  excellent  illustra- 
tions. 

Wharton,  Edith.  A  Motor  Flight  through 
France.  With  48  full-page  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs. 8vo.  pp.  x-202.  Xew  York;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton   would    write    the    ordinary    book    of 


Pears' 


A  soft,  fine  grained  skin 
is  a  valued  possession. 

Pears'  Soap  gives  title  to 
ownership. 


A  complete  list  of  new  Victor  Records  for  December  will  be  found  in  the  December  number 
of  Munsey's,  Scribner's,   McCUire's,   ("entiiry,   Even,body's  ;     and    January    Cosmopolitan 


Established  in  X789. 


Delicious,  aqtiseptic,  more  conYenient,  more  eflicient  and  less  wasteful  tuaq  powder 


We  recently  sampled  all  dentists,  32  in  number,  in  three  representative  residential  towns  near  New  York  City 
23  signed  a  statement  declaring  Colgate's  Dental  Cream  "ihe  most  satisfactory  dentifrice."  7  siyned  iliat  it 
was  "very''  or  "most  satisfactory."  This  is  but  typical  of  the  way  in  which  the  Dental  Profession  regards  this 
Cream.  It  is  what  they  and  the  Public  have  long  wanted— A  Perfect  Dentifrice  in  a  Perfect  Package. 
Sample  lent  for  4ct«  in  ttamp*.  COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  Y.  55  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  »f  Cashmere  Bouquet  Toilet  Soap,  Powders  and  Perfumes  sold  tkrougJiout  the  world. 
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No  Stropping 


No  Honing 


GIVE  HIM  A  GILLETTE 
SAFETY  RAZOR  FOR  CHRISTMAS 


H 


Will     use    It, 


every   time 


from    his   heart 
he  shaves. 

Over  two  million  men  are 
using  the  Gillette — any  one 
of    them    will    tell    you    he 


never    ^^''^s  only  five  minutes  for  a  smooth, 
satisfying  shave,  no   matter  how  rough 
fear  I       And   thank  you    the  beard  or  tender  tile  skin. 

No  stropping,  no  honing.  Any  man  can 
use  it.  It  is  the  one  razor  that  is  safe — 
cannot  cut  his  face — and  it  is  the  only 
razor  that  can  be  adjusted  for  a  light  or 
a  close  shave. 

A  man  is  conservative.     lie  takes  to 
the  (iillette  like  a  duck  to  water  once  he 
gets  acquainted — but,  as  with  other  im- 
WOuld    not    be  without    it  for    provements.  it  sometimes  takes  a  woman 

to  lead  him  to  it. 
ten   times  its  cost.  The   Gillette    makes  a  beautiful    gift. 

Shaving  in  the  old  way  is  the  bane  of  a    with    its    triple   silver-plated    handle,   in 
man's  life.     It  means  ti  i  e  wasted  at  the    velvet  lined,  full  leather  case, 
barber-shop  —  or  tedious  stropping   and       Standard  set,  as  illustrated  above.  $5.00. 
scraping   with    the   old-fashioned    razor,        Combination  sets,  $6.50  to  S50.00. 
with  the  certainty  of  cuts  and  scratches        Send  for  illustrated  booklet  today. 
if  he  is  nervous  or  in  a  hurry.     Besides,        The  Gillette  is  on  sale  at  all  leatiing 
as  you    know,  he  is  not  always    shaved    jewelry,    drug,    cutlery,    hardware     and 
when  he  ought  to  be.  .sporting    goods    stores.     If    your    dealer 

The     Gillette     makes     shaving     easy,    cannot  supply  you  write  to  us. 


New  York  GILLETTE    SALES    CO. 

Tiroes  Building  240  Kimball  Building,   Botton 

Factories:    Boston,   London.   Berlin,   Paris,  Montreal 


Chicaso 

Stock  Exchange  Building 


V*-,   STROPPING 


Safety 
Razor 


PW  The  Unf orgotten  Gift  ^ 
The  gift  that  carries  a  lasting  and  grateful   remembrance  of  the  giver  is     \1 
preeminently  a  "Swan"  Fountain    Pen.      Nothing  that  you  can  send  will       ||| 
insure  a  more  lasting  appreciation  —  nothing  is  a  more  certain 
mark  of  good  taste  and  good  judgment. 

MABIE,TODOftCO.'S 


!•  m*Ar  by  th»    fi|>l<-§t    rmkiTi  ..I    fii.lil    I',  i.-    ...    A I;      <.    ;  I    T'n  u  Ihf  fin<-"l   'V»r   put   into  a 

KuiinUin  Prn.  Ita  irrA  la  l>iiill  nn  .VnliiDr'a  bw.  •ii|>|>l}'iiMI  lltf'  ink  bulh  abore  and  brlow  Ihc  (iuld 
Pen  |«pinl— tlii»  la  llii>  nnly  nnl'irnl  and  prnrliriil  ftH-il. 

Tb*>  loni<*r  nml  thr  mnr^  ronatniitlv  yiiii  u»i>  n  ".*<wiin**  P^n.  Ih.-  mitrr  ynii  will  Nppr^nalp  it*  unvarying 
rrliahilitr— Ita  imtiiraaiirnl>l«  aiiiMTioriir  ov,T  rv^rr  "lli'r  Fonnlain  Pm 

"Xhttr  a  n  'Swan"  P'n  fnr  •■v>Tr  \t'\r.  for  ••viry  purai".  Our  illiiatratril  tio<.kl<-t  ahnwa  many  atyin 
nnJ  pfirra.      \\f  arnil  il  I'r^f.      Writ^  Inr  it  Toilar. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  K,  Established  1843 

17  Milden  l.aoe.  New  Vork  149  Dearborn  St  ,  Chlcafo 

l^niltin  Parli  llruairU 


travel — nor  has  she  done  so  in  the  present 
volume.  "The  motor-car  has  restored 
the  romance  of  travel,"  she  declares;  and 
to  prove  her  contention  she  whirls  her 
reader  through  the  towns  and  picturesque 
coimtry  scenes  of  France  on  a  motor- 
car that  certainly  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  by  the  traveler  in  the  way  of  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Mrs.  Wharton 
dwells  with  delight  on  the  freedom  from 
the  "ugliness  and  desolation  created  by 
the  railway,"  as  enjoyed  by  the  motorist, 
and  describes  in  her  usual  charming  style 
the  various  objects  of  beauty  and  interest 
that  flash  by  her  car  without  being  marred 
V)v  intervening  railroad  yards,  smoke,  and 


DR.    S.    WEIR   MITCHELL, 

Author  of  "  The  Red  City.' 

general  dulncss.  With  no  country  is 
Mrs.  Wharton  more  thoroughly  familiar 
than  with  France,  and  her  brilliant  sketches 
of  towns,  castles,  churches,  men,  and 
women,  seen  in  passing,  furnish  excellent 
reading  and  lend  to  this  book  a  piquancy 
not  usually  i)os.sest  by  others  of  its 
kind.  For  any  one  contemplating  a  motor 
tri]i  through  F"rancc  it  should  serve,  more- 
over, as  an  excellent  guide. 


iij^  rafts 
'  nlTistrali< 


of 
ions. 
C.    Mc- 


iiir  ri'.'iilf'nt  aro  lutkcd  to  in<>ntion   Thk  1. 


>VIIIIam.'«.     Leonard.     The    Arts 
Older  Spain       With  over  150  full-page 
In  three  volumes,  small    410.     Chicago:    A 
Clurg  &  Co.     S4  .so. 

Spanish  art,  in  spite  of  its  wealth  and 
diversity,  is  frequently  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing neglect  at  the  hands  of  those  critics 
who  are  engrossed  in  the  artistic  develop- 
ment of  such  countries  as  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  Mr.  Williams,  however, 
is  an  authority  on  the  art  of  Spain,  and  in 
these  admirable  volumes  he  has  collected 
together  an  abundance  of  material  which 
sliould  prove  to  be  of  value  to  the  student 
of  decorative  design  and  allied  crafts. 
The  scope  of  his  work  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  general  subjects  treated  :  fur- 
niture, leather-work,  wood-carving,  iron- 
work, bronze-work,  arms,  pottery  and 
].orcelain.  textile  fabrics,  architecture, 
glass-,  gold-,  silver-,  and  ivory-work. 


wiilDk  to  advertlseri. 
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Wllstach.  Paul.  Richard  Mansfield  The  Man 
and  the  Actor.  With  48  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs and  oil  paintings.  Svo,  pp.  xviii  500.  New 
Vork     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3.50. 

Mr.  Wilstach  was  for  ten  years  associated 
with  Mr.  Mansfield  in  a  professional  capac- 
ity and  as  a  personal  friend.  The  present 
biography  has  been  j^repared  with  the 
co<iperation  of  Mrs.  Mansfield,  who  has, 
for  this  pur^wse,  put  at  the  author's  dis- 
}X)sal  all  her  husband's  papers  and  corre- 
sjxandence.  Mr.  Mansfield's  character  was 
a  peculiarly  original  one,  marked  by  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  artistic 
temperament  and  causing  many  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  man  hini.self  among  friends 
as  well  as  enemies.  His  biography,  there- 
fore, furnishes  ample  material  for  in- 
teresting reading.  The  book  is  full  of 
amusing  anecdotes  and  appreciative  dra- 
matic criticism.  It  narrates  the  life  of 
Mansfield  from  boyhood  to  the  end  of 
his  career,  and  treats  exhaustively  of  the 
genius  and  development  of  each  of  the 
great  parts  with  which  he  became  identi- 
fied in  his  art.  As  a  whole  the  book  gives 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  stage  during 
the  last  thirty  years. 

winter,  William.  Other  Days  Being  Chroni- 
cles and  Memories  of  the  Stage.  With  17  full-page 
illustrations  from  photographs.  8vo,  pp.  390. 
.\ew  York     Moflfatt.  Yard    &  Co.     S3. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  Mr.  Winter 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  leading 
men  and  women  of  the  American  stage. 
Probably  no  man  living  has  such  an 
abounding  store  of  reminiscences  of  tfcings 
theatrical  upon  which  to  draw,  and  the 
present  volume  thus  forms  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  professional  genius  and 
personal  worth  of  the  great  actors  and 
actresses  who  have  been  known,  more  or 
less  intimately,  to  this  veteran  dramatic 
critic.  The  contents  of  the  book  in  the 
main  are  devoted  to  personal  sketches, 
anecdotes,  and  critical  estimates  of  the  art 
of  the  following:  Joseph  Jefferson,  John 
Brougham.  Dion  Boucicault,  Charlotte 
Cushman.  Edward  A.  Sothern.  John 
McCuMough,  Lawrence  Barrett.  Mary  An- 
derson, Adelaide  Xeilson,  Edwin  Forrest, 
and  Henr>'  Irving.  Mr.  Winter  concludes 
his  book  with  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
present  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the 
theater  in  this  country — and  if  he  takes 
a  despondent  position  in  the  matter,  his 
pessimism  finds  expression  in  all  that 
felicity  of  indignant  invective  which  he 
knows  -SO  well  how  to  use,  and  which  is  so 
suggestive  of  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
true  dramatic  art. 

TEN- OF  THE  BEST  KOVELS 

Chambers.  Robert  W.  The  Firing  Line.  Illus- 
trated, izmo.  \ew  York  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Churchill,  Winston.  Mr.  Crewe's  Career.  Illus- 
trated, izmo.  N'ew  York  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Si. so. 

De  Morgan,  William.  Somehow  Good.  Square 
i2mo.     New  York     Henry  Holt    &  Co.     Si. 75. 

Fox.  John.  Jr.  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine. 
Illustrated  by  F.  G.  Yohn.  izmo.  New  York 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Herrlck.  Robert.  'Together.  New  York  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  The  Halfway  House.  i  jmo. 
New'^ork:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 50. 

Johnston.  Man'-  Lewis  Rand.  Illustrated 
Square   i2mo.     Boston:    Houghton,   Miflflin     &     Co. 


"TaiDlBd  llilvfiiliseinenis" 

is  what  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley — chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  eagle-eyed  guardian  of  the 
Pure  Food  Laws — in  a  recent  speech,  calls  advertise- 
ments "which  make  misleading  statements  about  the 
quality  of  the   goods  advertised." 


P^^ 


noctor  Wiley  thinks  the  principle 
of  the  Pure  Food  Law  should  apply 
to  all  other  merchandise,  and  that  a 
misleading  advertisement  is  as  bad 
as  an  untruthful  label. 

("lood  for  Dr.  Wiley!  Nothing 
would  please  me  better  than  to  have 
a  law  enforced  that  would  not  only 
compel  every  maker  of  cigars  to  label 
every  cigar  box  with  a  description  of 
just  what  kind  of  tobacco  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  its  contents, 
but  to  tell  the  truth  about  them  in 
their  advertising. 

There  would  be  something  doing 
in  the  cigar  business  not  now  on  the 
schedule. 

Havana!  What  that  name  has  to 
stand  for.  That  word  has  been  made 
to  cover  everything  from  fine  leaf 
grown  and  cured  in  Cuba  to  the 
shorts  and  cuttings — the  by-product 
of  the  cigar  manufacturer;  and  to 
the  seed  tobacco  grown  in  Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  etc. 

And  as  to  wrappers.  Is  it  Havana  ? 
or  is  it  Sumatra.'  Is  it  ■a.  f^emtine 
Sumatra  or  the  so-called  "Sumatra" 
grown  in  Florida?  Or  is  it  Con- 
necticut seed  leaf.'' 

In  no  other  field  of  manufacture 
is  there  more  need  cf  protecting  the 
public  against  wrong  kibbling.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  box  labeled  other 
than  "  Havana.  "  .■" 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
that  I  make  my  claims.  I  make 
them  as  definitely  as  I  can  with  my 
present  knowledge  of  the  English 
language. 

My  Shivers'  Panatela  is  a  hand- 
made cigar — all  of  the  filler  is  clear, 
clean,  straight  long  Havana  tobacco. 


No  shorts,  no  cuttings — no  doctor- 
ing of  any  kind.  The  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra. 

It  is  the  ten  cent  cigar  of  the  trade. 

To  a  new  customer,  I  will  send 
them  for  a  trial  in  boxes  of  fifty  at 
$2  50 — 5c  a  piece.  I  let  you  try  them 
before  you  buy  them. 

And  no  man  need  pay  me  apenny 
who  for  any  reason  doesn't  like 
them  or  finds  them  different  from 
my  description. 

Here  is  My  Offer 

I  will,  upon  request,  send  fifty 
Shivers'  Panatelas  on  approval  to 
a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  remain- 
ing forty  at  my  expense,  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

I  have  been  doing  business  under 
that  offer  for  seven  years. 

In  that  time  my  place  of  business 
has  grown  from  a  single  loft  to  an 
entire  five-story  and  basement  build- 
ing in  the  business  centre  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 90%  of  my  output  goes 
to  fill  repeat  orders. 

If  the  shape  of  my  Panatela  doesn't 
appeal  to  you  I  have  others  that 
will.      I  make  all  sizes  and  shapes. 

They  are  all  labeled  and  made 
under  sanitary  surroundings  that  I 
welcome  Dr.  Wiley  or  any  one  else 
to  inspect  at  any  time. 


IV^'ir   R^-k^lr   IC    Ff»^^  It  tells  a  lot  of  things  about  tobacco,  cigars, 
"'■J    J-*v^*»-   »*>    *   iCC  ^j^j    smoking   in    general    that  every   man 


should  know.     Illustrates  and  describes  all  the  different  shapes  and  sizes 
of  cigars  I  make  and  tells  the  truth  about  them.     Write  for  it. 

Herbert  D.  Shivers,  Inc. 
913  FUbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TABULATED  DIGEST   OF  DIVORCE   LAWS 

A  folding  chart  showing  In  tabulated  form  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  every  State  in  the  United  States.  By 
Hl(;o  HIRSH.  Cloth  rover.  SI. .50.  FUNK  &  WAG- 
N.\LLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  New  York. 


TheldealHumidor 

MAKES  A  HANDSOIUE  XMAS  GIFT 


'-  :    O 


>J^/^X-IHROW  SAFF.TY  BLADES^ 

OLD  BLADES 
MADE  Nl 
and  ready 
O    /        for  ^^^ 

SMOOTH  shaving 
INSTANTLY  by  the 

Perfection  Stropping  Outfit 

Always  ready  for  use — Cannot  wear  out  —  Stropper  is 
nickel  «icel  — strop  is  finest  borsehide.  .Made  eip^cially 
f.T  fiillplte  and  Wafrr  IJl.des.  .M.kes  one  set  do  the  work 
ol  12.  Onifit  lomplete  sent  prepi.d  upon  receipt  of  tl. 
.Mon.-y  Order.      Slropper    alone    35c,    silvfr    or    .Mon-y    Order. 

KGdolph  Hardware  To.  Dept.K.Smitliflfld.St.  Pittsbgrg,  Pa. 


Patent  Pending 

Appreciatfd  by  'lisoriminHtins  Bmokers  becaiisp  it  is 
the  onl.v  humidor  thiit  will  keep  ciKHrs  at  the  ri(;ht  de- 
gree of  moisture  The  moisture  rises  from  the  bottom 
Rnd  goes  through  perforations,  in  side  of  the  drawer. 
The  only  removable  sanitary  moistener  that  does  not 
expose  contents.  Finished  in  oak  or  mahogany,  brass 
trimmings  and  ru»(  proorilninK'.  Fulhi  giiorantfed  Ex- 
press prepaid  D.  S.  and  Canada.  Write  today  for  illus- 
trated booklet.  J.  J.  DEEMI^VOCO.. 
201 3  Fisher  Bldgr.,  ChienKO.  III. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  n-nting  to  advertisers. 
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HIGHEST  IN   HONORS 

Baker's  Cocoa 

&  CHOCOLATE 

50 

HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 

U.S.  fal.  0± 

A    perfect  food,    preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


ReirlBtered, 


K>t!ililistieU  1780 


NirhoUon.  Meredith 
Kildare.      lamo.     Illustrated. 
.Mfrrill  Co.     Si.so. 

Smith.  F  Hopkinson.  Peter.  Illustrated. 
.\fw  Vork;    Charli-s  Scribner's  Sons.      $i.so. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.  The  TestinR  of 
Mallory.  Illustrated.  i?mo.  New  York; 
IK-r   &  Bros.     $1.50. 


The  Little  Brown  Jur  of 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 


Diana 
Har 


Aluminoid 

Cannon  BallPen 


^^^s- 


l.^k, 


III 


pen  iH 
_(I<-(1.  no  kiiiil  of  iiiipcr  will 
Ht<i|>  it.  for  Hpccd  nothiiiK  run 
e<Mi:  1  it, 

Ahiminoi.l  "rannon  BhU"  i»  tlic 
v<T>  latent  thing  in  p«'n  con- 
■■trurtion. 

C.inifort.  Bpped  nnrl  certainty 
l>econie  youTB  with  every  one  of 
lliem. 

They  h)ok  much  like  ordinary 
penH. 

They  have  a  way  of  their  own. 
At  »our  Stationer'B  ti'^>  a  KroH«. 


A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 
343  Broadway.  New  York 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS  FOR 
YOUNG  READERS 

Bacon,  Edwin  M.  English  Voyages  of  Adventure 
and  Discovery.  Retold  Irom  Hakluyt.  Illustrated 
8vo.  Cloth.  New  Vork  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50- 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  Harry's  Island.  Twenty 
illustrations  by  Rclyca.  izmo,  cloth.  New  York 
The  Century  Co.      Si. 50. 

Canneld,  Flavia  A.  C.  The  Kidnapped  Campers. 
Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  New  York:  Harper 
lit  Brothers.      $1.25. 

Hough,  Emerson.  The  Young  Alaskans.  Illus- 
trated.    Post    8vo,   cloth.     New    York:     Harper    & 

Brothers.      $1.25. 

Jackson,  Gabrielle  E.  The  Dawn  of  Womanhood: 
A  Collection  of  Essays  for  Girls.  i2mo,  cloth. 
New  York:    Fleming  II.  Revell  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Jenks,  Tudor.  Photography  for  Young  People. 
Large  i2mo.  cloth.  With  illustrations  from  photo 
graphs,  and  many  diagrams.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.     $1 .67,  postpaid. 

Lovett.  James  De  Wolf.  Old  Boston  Bo^s  and 
the  (lames  they  Played.  With  cartoons  by  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  and  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  and  forty 
reproductions  from  photographs.  Popular  edition. 
i2mo.  cloth.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Malone,  Paul  B.  (Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army).  A 
West  Point  Cadet.  limo.  pp.  419.  lllustratedby 
F.   A.     Carter.      Philadelphia:      Penn  Publishing  Co. 

$1.2C. 

Morgan,  James.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Boy 
and  the  Man.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     Si.so- 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood.  The  New  Boy.  Illus- 
trated by  Franklin  T.  Wood  and  others.  i2mo. 
Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

Seawell,  Molly  Elliot.  The  Imprisoned  Mid- 
shipmen. i2mo.  Four  illustrations  in  tint.  Orna- 
mental cloth.  New  York;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.25. 


Save /4  on  Coal  Bjllf 

Attach  a  Powers  Heat  Regulator  to  your 
fur  lacc  fir  boiler.  Its  action  is  aut  'fnatic. 
It  needs  no  attention — has  no  clockwork,  no 
l)alteries. 

Silently  and  surely — night  and  day — it 
regulates  the  draft  so  you  don't  waste  an 
ounce  (il  cal 

Preserves  Your  Health 

Keeps  Your  Rooms  a[  70  Degrees 

No  sudden  clianges 
—  no  variation  what- 
ever. Simply  set  the 
indicator  at  the  tem- 
perature you  want. 
The  Regulator  does 
all  the  rest. 

Prevents  the  colds 
that  r  e  s  ti  1 1  f  r  o  tn 
varying  heat. 

Sent  on  60  days'  trial 

No  cost  if  not  salisfactorj-.  Write  tod.iy  for  our 
book  then  judge  what  this  invention  means  to  you. 
Address  Powers  Regulator  Co  ,  37  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  or  113  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Powers  Heat  Regulator 


The  Power*  Thermottat 


iTHE  BEST  LICHT/XVHE  BEST  UGHTi 


ABSOLUTELY  Bafe 
—  Is  very  brilliant, 
powerful  and  sti'ady. 
— One  burner  gives 
more  llKht  than  six 
ItVcandle  iHiwer  elec- 
tric light  bulbs-  more  ', 
economical  than  kero- 
Bene.  Each  lamp  Is  a 
miniature  light  works. 


I  FXLLY    QCAKANTKIO). 

OV«B  JOO  STYLES. 

AfceoU  waDt«d. 

CauloKUe  Free. 

WrIU  today. 

THE 
BEHT  I,I«;HT  CO. 

oa  K.  stb  St. 
Canton,  Ot 


A  Clear  Kxplaiiation. — A  Southern  congressman 
recently  went  into  a  barber-shop  in  a  small  Tennessee 
town  to  get  a  haircut.  The  barber,  after  the  usual 
flow  of  conversation,  completed  the  job,  and.  turning 
to  his  customer,  asked 

"Tennessee  or  Georgia?" 

Somewhat  mystified  by  the  singular  question,  but 
determined  not  to  show  his  ignorance,  the  congress 
man  replied: 

"Georgia." 

The  barber  then  proceeded  to  lirush  his  hair  "dry.  " 
— BoUemian. 

Subtle.  "Do  you  think  that  Miss  Kidder  was 
having  fun  with  me?"  asked  Chawley. 

"Welt,  old  chap,  give  me  the  details,"  was  Aw- 
thur's  response. 

"You  see.  I  had  my  bull  terpcr  with  me.  And  I 
said  to  her:  'That  dog  knows  as  much  as  I  do.'  And 
she  said.  'Don't  you  think  four  dollars  and  a  half 
was  too  much  to  pay  for  him?'  " — Cleveland  Leader. 


On  Friendlj  Term-i.  "You  ami  Jones  seem  to 
be  great  friends." 

"Yes.  I  married  his  secoml  wife  and  he  my  fourth." 
—  f'tiegituli-  liUu-ttir. 

The  Keanon,  -  Rrsrici's-  "If  you  once  try  living 
in  the  country,  you'll  never  live  any  place  else." 

L'hban- -  "That's  right.  You'll  never  In-  able  to 
sell  your  house. "--f"/«rtiWaii(/  Leader. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 

<»i:r  readers  are  as.ed  to  mention  THE  LlTERAKY  DIGEST  when  wrlllti^'  to  advcrtl.sers. 


Mm  Bear  the  script  n.ime  of 

m  ■  Stewart  H.irtsliorn  on  label. 

'    ^      (iel  "improved,"  no  iiclti  rs^juired. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 
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THE  COOKING 
SCHOOL 


Best  Chefs  and  Cooks  say  it 
is  the  secret  of  their  success 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

The    Original    Worcestershire 


It  gives  a  delightfully- 
appetizing  flavor  to  all 
Soups,  Gravies  and 
Stews,  and  is 
the  ideal 
sauce  f o  r 
Steaks,  Roast 
Meats,  Fish, 
Salads  and 
Rarebits. 

An  Excellent 
Appetizer 


John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agents,  N'.Y. 


'Whew!  It's  Hot 

and 

"Boo!  It's  Cold 

are  expressions  never  heart 
in  houses  equipped  with  the 

Minneapolis 
Heat  Regulator 

Set  tlie  indicator  at  the  desirt-d 
degree,  put  on  coal  and  this 
regulator  will  keep  the  tempera 
ture  uniform,  insuring  comfort, 
health  and  economy  of  f\iel. 

With   Time  Attachment 

the  temperature  can  be  changed  at 
any  pre-determined  time  to  the 
degree  desired. 

Sold  by  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Healing  Trade   everywhere 
on  a  positive  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 
Illiist rated   booklet   on    requett. 

WM.  R.SWEATT.  Secy., 

40-.!  PhoFoii,  MlDnfaiJolis.  MInii. 
144HI»hSt„         6lt«  lonrl  M.. 

Boilon.  Mm.         S;raeuic,  >.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  POETRY 

If  Yoii  Ooii't  l(olic\f  ill  .Saiilii  (  laiis  Don't  liaiiK 
Your  StorkliiK  l'l>. 

Hy   Vuwk    1,.   Si  ANION. 

1 
If  you  don't  li'Iii'vc  iti  Santa  Cluvis,  aiul  (hat  your 

way  he'll  call. 
Don't   mind   the  Christmas  stocking — don't   luiUK   it 

up  at  all! 
But   when   Christmas   winds   are   whistlin',    and   the 

home-liRhts  Ininiin'  tiim. 
He  rides  away  from  little  folks  that  don't  believe  in 

him! 

IT. 

When  you  hear^his  sleigh-bells  jingle  on  the  house- 
tops snowy-white. 

Say:  "The  Il''i«<y  is  playin'  music  for  tlie  witches  o' 
the  night!" 

When  he's  slidin'  down  the  chimneys  f)f  the  still  and 
dreamy  town — 

"  'Tis  the  Wind  that  wants  to  warnt  himself — the 
U't'wi/  is  comin'  down!" 

III. 

If  you  don't  b'lieve  in  Santa  Claus,  like  oilier  folks 
b'lieve, 

Just  wait  till  Fourth  o'  July,  and  forget  it's  Christmas 
Eve! 

Say:  "The  children — they  just  dreamed  him,  and 
they  think  he's  true-and-true!" 

And  don't  hang  up  your  stocking — for  he  won't  be- 
lieve in  you  ! 

IV. 
When   the    (loor   is   piled   with   playthings,   and   the 

Christmas  trumpets  blow, 
Say  no  fairy-folk  have  been  there,   and  that  Santa 

Claus  Clin' I  so! 
When   your  stocking's  lookin'   lonesome,   then   you'll 

know  the  reason  why  : 
You'll  wish   you'd  Miat/e-believe  in  him  'fore  Santa 

Claus  went  bv! 


'i'our  great   and   great-grandpeople — tliey  knew    him 

far  aw-ay. 
(There's  toys  that  he  gave  them  in  the  attic  there 

to-day!) 
The  chair  grandfather  dreams  in — he  gave  hiin  that, 

you  know. 
For  bein'  once  a  little  boy  and  b'lievin'  in  him  so! 

VI 
But — don't  you  hang  your  stocking  up,  if  you  don't 

think  that  way. 
And   know  lots  more   'bout  Santa  Claus   than   folks 

that's  old  and  gray; 
But — when  Christmas  winds  are  whisilin  ,   and   the 

momin'  stars  burn  dim. 
He   rides  away  from  little  folks   that   don't  believe 

in  him! 

—  Uncle  Kemus's  Magazine  (December). 


The  MiiaciM  Night. 

B  ir  'Vv  VI  K  h  r  rcH. 

The  inn  ;;  ^  ,;i;«  p. 
Yet  the  loaves  and  the  wine 
Hold  a  sweetness  divine; 
And  the  gourds  of  dried  seeds 
And  the  roots  and  the  reeds 
All  know  the  earth  sings 
Of  wonderful  things, — 

Of  plenteous  feasts 
."^nd  delights  manifold; 

The  desert  tribes  sleep. 
Yet  their  wind-blown  tents 
Dream  of  goblets  and  scents 
As  the  worshipers  speed; 
Dream  that  Love  is  the  creed 
Of  the  little  new  King, 


All  Six  Are  Free 


These  ate  the  famous  Lily  Butter  Spreaders  which 
you  can  procure  only  from  Armour  &  Company. 

They  are  the  rage  of  today.  The  most  popular 
piece  of  silverware  ever  produced  by  a  silversmith. 

The  price,  if  you  could  buy  them,  would  be  S3  or 
more  for  the  six. 

The  only  mark  on  them  is  "Wm.  Rogers  &  Son 
AA"— the  mark  of  the  Rogers  Extra  Plate. 

We  are  going  to  supply  to  our  customers— for  a 
dttle  time— six  of  these  spreaders  free. 


Our  offer  i«  this; 

Send  us  the  top  from 
a  jar  of  Armout's  Ex- 
tract of  Beef.  Else  send 
the  paper  certificate  un- 
der the  top. 

Send  with  it  ten  cents, 
to  pay  the  cost  of  car- 
riage and  packing.  'We 
will  then  send  you  one  of 
these    butter-spreaders. 

Send  us  more  of  the 
tops  as  you  get  them, 
a nid  send  ten  cents 
with  each  to  cover  the 
cost  of  carriage  and 
packing.  We  will  send 
one  spreader  for  each 
top  until  you  get  the  iix. 

Thus  this  beautiful  set 
—the  very  fad  of  the  day 
—costs  you  only  our  car- 
riage and  packing  cost 
—60  cents  for  the  six. 

That  means  that  we 
return  to  you— for  a  little 
time  —  more  than  you 
pay  for  the  Extract  of 
Beef. 

One  rea«on  i»  thi»: 

We  want  you  to  learn  the  hundred  uses  that  every 
home  has  for  a  real  extract  of  beef. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  the  Germans  know— 
what  the  French  know  about  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  their  fame  as  good  cooks. 

Armours 

Extract  of  Beef 

We  ask  you  to  use  it  in  soups.  Note  what  a  diflfer- 
ence  it  makes. 

Add  it  to  gravies— both  for  flavor  and  color. 

Add  it  to  left-overs.  Note  how  appetizing,  how 
delicious  it  makes  them.  See  how  it  enables  you  to 
utilize  things  that  now  go  to  waste.  Any  meat  dish 
that  lacks  flavor  always  calls  for  extract  of  beef. 

When  you  use  six  jars  you  will  use  a  hundred. 
You  can't  get  along  without  it. 

Another  rea»on  is  this  ; 

We  want  you  to  know  the  difference  between 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  and  others. 

Armour's  goes  four  times  as  far,  because  it  has 
four  times  the  flavor  and  four  times  the  strength. 

The  directions  are  always,  "Use  one-fourth  as 
much." 

Armour's  is  concentrated.  It  is  rich  and  econom- 
ical.    It  gives  one  a  new  idea  of  extract  of  beef. 

We  want  you  to  prove  these  facts. 

Order  one  jar  now— from  your  druggist  or  grocer. 
Send  us  the  top,  or  certificate,  with  ten  cents.  Then 
judge  by  the  spreader  we  send  if  you  want  the  rest 

Send  it  today  to  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Dept.  Q 

ARMOUR  A^D  COMPANY 


GRKAT  BEAR  SPRING  'WATER. 

"It8  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


Shur-  On 


The  newest  Shur-On  style    ( 

On  and  off  with  one  hand  ^ 

That's  convenience  for  you!    And 
its  simplicity  will  surprise  you. 

If  any  eyeglass  can  be  made  to  fit 
you,  a  Shur-On  can.  If  other  kinds 
can't,  a  Shur-'>n  may. 

At  the   better  opticians  every- 
where.     Beware  of  imitations 

"Shur-On"   ■.t,,inp.-.l  >,n  f».-iy  runniil 
Consider  an. -Hon  I..  .iil,stitiile:,ii  jmiiosition 

Send  today  for  valuable  book  FREE 

E.  Klrat<-iii  Sons  t'o.,  Urpt.  E 
E9tfilj|i.'<heil  Ht;4  Korhester,  N.  T, 
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Tlie  ^Weather  Side 
Of  the  House 

There's  always  a  room  on  the  weather  side  that's 
^^  hard  to  heat. 

The  easy  and  cheap  way  to  heat  this  cold  room  is  with  the  Perfection  Oil  Heater. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  many  times  the  wind  changes — you  can  carry  the 
heater  from  room  to  room  as  often  as  you  like.     The 

PERFECTION 

Oil  Heater 

(Equipped  -wltta  Smokeless  Device' 

•imply  can't  smoke  or  smell — it  can't  be  turned  too  high  or  too 
low — the  wick  can't  climb  up  when  your  back  is  turned  like 
the  old-fashioned  kind.  Burns  nine  hours  with  one  filling. 
Finished  in  nickel  or  Japan.     Every  heater  guaranteea. 


(Tlia  AV%V^  T  j^mt%  '*  ^^'^  safest  and  best  lamp  for  all- 
±  ne  'iSr^  J^Urnp  round  household  use.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  central  draft  burner — gives  a  briglit  lif^ht 
at  small  cost.  Absolutely  s.-ife.  All  parts  easily  cleaned.  Made  of 
srass  throufjhout  an<l  nickel  plated.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  yon 
cannot  get  the  Kayo  Lamp  and  Perfection  Heater  from  your  dealer, 
write  to  our  nearest  agency. 

STANDARD  OII^  COMPAKV 

(Inrorporated) 


^^.i  -U 


Your  GMIdron 

speak  in  the  language  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  school,  they  are  taiij^ht  the 
languageof  the  present  day.  Is  it  natural 
then,  that  in  their  Bible  study,  they 
should  he  expected  to  understand  the 
English  of  the  seventeenth  century?  The 

\American 

Standard 

Bible 

Editid  by  Iha  Amtrican  R««lslon  CommlttM 

I  is  for  yiiu  and  your  chilHren.  Il  is  the 
Hil)l<-  in.ih  rcvc;ileil  in  ihe  c.l«ar,  simple 
laiiKX'i^''  of  ihi   twi'Miirili  century. 

24-page  Booklet  Sent  Free 

'I'liis  book  tells  about  the  prcvioiiN 
translations  of  the  Scri|>iures  and  shows 
how,  by  the  growth,  ch^in;:c  and  devi-loptnent  ol 
the  K.nh:li9h  liinKUn^e  in  tlif  p:ist  300  years,  the 
American  Si.'in<l:iril  Kihie  hi  came  n  fral  nces 
sily.  The  booklet  tells  AJso  of  the  thiity  years  ol 
efr.rt  spent  in  producing  the  Ariieri'  an  Standard 
Dihli-  and  gives  many  eiidorse'iipnts  from  promi 
mill  tlerRymcii  and  religious  writers  ol  .ill  Henonii 
nations,  with  ii.iMies  ol  1  olleges  and  inslituiions 
where  it  is  used. 
A  poilal  -.tiilt  hrine  Ihe  booklet — ivrile  for  it  to-dny 

THOMAS  MELSOM  «   SOM8 

Bibis  Pnbllibfra  for  ovur  BO  Tcari 

aiGEamt  IBth  St.,  Memf  York 


And  every  glad  thing'. 

(Dream  naught  of  the  Thorn. 
The  hate  of  the  Tree.) 

Outworn  Mary  sleeps. 

Yet  the  child  on  her  breast, 

Like  a  bird  in  its  nest — 

l.ikc  a  little  weak  lamb 

.^gainst  its  warm  dam-  - 

Doth  still  sweetly  wake 

For  His  Great  Kingdom's  sake. 

Wake  to  guard  thee  and  mi.. 

The  Holy  Christ-child. 

—  The  Outlook  (December; 


Jesus  Into  .Mary. 

(On  the  Tenth  Christmas.) 
By  Chester  Fikkins. 

"Why  came  the  angels,  Mother  dear, 
Upon  the  night  when  I  was  bom?" 
■Perchance  sweet  Heaven  was  forlorn. 
Thou  being  here." 

'.\nd  were  they  beautiful  to  see? 

Say  o'er  the  tale  the  shepherds  told." 
".^y,  they  were  robed  in  shining  gold; 
They  sang  of  thee   " 

"And  was  not  that  a  wondrous  thing— 
That  holy  choirs  cried  my  birth?" 
"Nay;  to  all  mothers  of  the  Earth 
Bright  angels  sing." 

'But  yet.  thou  sayest.  from  the  skies 

Strange  fires  wreathed  my  brow  with  gold." 
"Yea,  miracles  are  manifold 
To  mother-eyes." 

'When  I  within  a  manger  lay. 

Why  came  great  things  from  distant  lands?' 
"They  did  but  kiss  thy  baby  hands. 
Upon  their  way." 

'Didst  thou  not  tell  Me  that  a  star 

Shone  on  their  path  with  wondrous  light'" 
"Oh,  little  Son,  'tis  late; — good  night- 
Dreams  bear  Thee  far." 

'Oh,  Mother,  there  is  in  my  heart 
A  dream  I  may  not  understand." 
"Sleep;  Thou  shalt  roam  in  Samarcand. 
And  Sidon's  mart." 

'.N'ay,  I  shall  hear  the  Heavens  call: 

■()  Son  of  Godl     Go  forth!     Redeem!"  " 
".My  son,  that  is  indeed  a  dream 
Most  strange  of  all." 

'They  call  me.  Mother,  when  I  sleep. 
Or  when  I  wake,  or  when  I  play." 
(."God.  give  me  but  another  day 
My  boy  to  keep."! 

'What  say'st  thou,  .Mother?     Must  I  fare 

.\lone  into  the  darkness?     I?" 

("He  is  so  little,  God — I  cry! — 
Earth's  wo  to  bear!") 

'Yea,  I  must  follow,  even  now 

The  angel  voices  speak  my  name." 
("Again.  I  see.  the  holy  flame 
Doth  gird  his  brow!") 

■'Yet,  Mother,  I  nm  sore  afraid. 
Oh,  let  me  bide  a  little  while.' 
"Whom  God  hath  called  for  eartldy  trial. 
His  course  is  laid." 

"Mother.  I  sec  on  anijry  throng, 

The  face  of  Death  ufKin  me  stares." 
"I  give  thee  to  the  God  who  cares 
For  weak  and  strong." 

"i  go, — and  yet,  within  my  heart. 
The  wholly  human  hunger  cries. ' 
"Sweet,  those  who  meet  in  Paradise 
Shall  never  part." 

— Lippincolt's  .l/cig(iji'»i<-  i  l)ecenil)er). 


Our  readers  are  aaked  \r>  mention  TiiK  I.itkrarv  Diok.st  when  writing  t<i  odvertlsere. 
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A   Present  for  Little  Boy   Blue. 

By  J.  \V.  Foley. 

Our  Neighbor,  he  calls  nie  his  Little  Boy  Blue 

Whenever  he  goes  by  our  yard, 
Anil  he  says.  "Good-morning"  or  "How-do-you-do? ' 

But  sometimes  he  winks  awful  hard. 
1  guess  he  don't  know  what  my  name  really  is. 

Or  else  he  forgot,  if  he  knew; 
And  mv!    You  would  think  I  am  really  part  his  — 

He  calls  me  his  Little  Boy  Blue! 

Our  Neighbor,  he  told  me  that  Little  Boy  Blue 

Once  stood  all  his  toys  in  a  row. 
And  said.  "Now.  don't  go  till  I  come  back  for  you" — 

But  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 
And  one  time,  at  Christmas,  when  I  had  a  tree. 

He  brought  me  a  sled,  all  brand-new. 
And  smiled  when  he  said  it  was  partly  for  me 

And  partly  for  Little  Boy  Blue. 

Our  Neighbor,  he's  not  going  to  have  any  tree. 

So  he  says  the  best  he  can  do 
Is  tr>-  to  get  something  to  partly  give  me 

And  partly  give  Little  Boy  Blue. 
Because,  if  he's  here,  it  would  make  him  so  glad, 

And  he  said  he  knew  it  was  true 
That  ever  and  ever  so  many  folks  had 

A  boy  just  like  Little  Boy  Blue. 

Our  Neighbor,  he  calls  me  his  Little  Boy  Blue, 

And  said  he  would  like  to  help  trim 
Our  tree  when  it  came — he  would  feel  that  he  knew 

It  was  partly  for  me  and  lor  him. 
He  said  he  would  fix  it  with  lights  and  wax  flowers, 

With  popcorn  and  berries — you  see, 
He'd  like  to  come  over  and  help  to  trim  ours — 

He's  not  going  to  have  any  tree! 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 

A    NE'W    MINORITY    LEADER 

When  Congress  meets  in  extra  session  next  spring 
the  country  is  to  be  introduced  to  a  new  leader  by 
the  name  of  Champ  Clark.  So  announce  the  wise 
political  prophets  who  have  been  following  develop- 
ments on  the  minority  side  of  the  House  since  John 
Sharp  Williams  announced  his  retirement.  Thus 
the  public  may  be  prepared  for  a  new  figure  in  the 
"Who's  What"  columns  of  the  press.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times  writes  thus  of  Mr.  Clark: 

Champ  Clark  is  wide-spread  and  easy-going.  He  is 
about  the  size  of  an  average  mountain  and  as  little 
to  be  irritated.  Big  of  frame  and  slow  of  speech, 
he  has  the  characteristics  that  go  with  that  makeup. 
Y'ou  couldn't  worry  Champ;  you  couldn't  budge  him 
for  a  second,  and  besides,  he  will  never  annoy  any 
Southern  men  by  butting  into  their  prejudices.  He 
is  about  a  degree  of  latitude  north  of  Williams,  geo- 
graphically, but  jxist  about  as  far  south  mentally; 
and  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  why  a  minority  leader 
should  frazzle  his  mind  with  intricate  schemes  for 
coddling  the  North. 

Lest  this  be  taken  as  reflecting  on  Champ  Clark's 
intellectual  size,  it  should  be  explained  that  next  to 
WiiMams  he  is  undoubtedly  the  biggest  man  for  the 
place  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  that  his  prob- 
ably u.'aniraous  election  will  be  a  reward  of  merit. 
There  is  nobody  on  that  side  that  can  touch  him — 
•with  Williyms  out  of  the  way.  This  is  not  a  very 
high  compliment  considering  that  the  minority  of 
the  House  is  la-gely  composed  of  men  who  would  not 
add  much  to  the  history  of  lawsuits  if  drawn  on  a 
jury,  but  Clark  is  a  man  who  would  make  himself 
fait,  even  if  he  were  a  Republican. 

Clark  is  as  big  a  coi;trast  to  Williams  as  could  be 
imagined.  The  retiring  leader  is  little;  the  incom- 
ing leader  is  big.  Williams  has  a  voice  that  can 
reach  across  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  but  can 
not  carry  beyond  the  chairman's  desk  in  a  national 
■convention.  Clark  has  a  voice  that  would  scare  a 
Numidian  lion  into  Plight  and  put  a  Bengal  tiger's 
tail  between  its  legs.  WiUiams  is  so  little  beautiful 
that  horses  have  been  known  to  shy  as  he  came  down 
the  street.  Clark  is  a  sort  of  cross  between  George 
"Washington  and  the  favorite  creation  of  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  with  a  slight  dash  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis. 

In  oratory  the  two  are  utterly  different,  tho  they 
are  the  two  best  speakers  in  the  minority,  and.  for 
that  matter,  the  best  speakers  in  the  House.     Will- 


f 


GOOD  NEWS  for  SMOKERS 
of  IMPORTED  CIGARS 

^yi^^HE  cigars    from    our    factories    now  being 
L3\j  shipped  to  the  United  States  will  give  you 

a  new  satisfaction  in  smoking— 
C  BECAUSE  the  latest  growth  of  tobacco  in  the 
Vuelta  Abajo  is  in  all  respects  better  than  the 
previous  one  and  the  crop  from  our  ow7i  lands  in 
that  section  is  superior  to  any  we  have  ever  before 
gathered.  This  company  owns  or  controls  the  best 
"Vegas"  (plantations)in  the  Vuelta  Abajo  district, 
cultivating  there  an  aggregate  of  io,ooo  acres  of 
the  finest  tobacco  lands  in  the  world. 
C  The  new  tobacco  from  these  farms  is  now 
being  used  in  all  our  cigars  and  no  smoker,  on 
comparison  with  other  Cuban  tobaccos  within 
memory,  will  fail  to  notice  its  exceptional  charac- 
ter. The  texture  is  fine,  the  burn  perfect,  the 
aroma  rich  and  the  flavor  delightful.  As  a  con- 
sequence we  can  guarantee  more  pleasing  results 
from  each  individual  blend  used  in  the  following 
factories  than  at  any  time  during  recent  years: 


Manuel  Garcia 

Alonso 
Bock  y  Ca. 
Vencedora 
Flor  de  Ynclan 
Rosa  de  Santiago 


Cabanas  Carolina 

Corona  Henry  Clay 

Villar  y  Villar  Comercial 

Meridiana(Pedro  Murias)  Africana 
Intimidad  Espanola 

Santa  Damiana  Antiguedad 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  secure  adequate  supplies 
from  any  of  these  factories 

HENRY   CLAY  AND    BOCK   &   CO.,    Ltd. 

ZULUETA  10,  HAVANA,  CUBA 

A'^,  B  —An  interest  ing-  catalog  of  standard  Havana  factories  de- 
tailingthe  chief  characteristics  of  their  cigars  mailed  on  request 


Keeps 
Liquids 
Ice  Cold 

72 
Hours 


HOT  DRINKS  IN  COLD  WEATHER 
COLD  DRINKS  IN  HOT  WEATHER 

Simply  pour  in  your  liquid,  hot  or  cold,  and  the  Thermos 
Bottle  will  keep  it  that  way  under  any  and  all  conditions  of 
temperature.     Everyone  needs 

THERMOS  BOTTLES 

at  home,  and  when  traveling,  motoring,  driving  or  on  any  out- 
ing trip.  Thermos  Bottles  are  the  great  modern  necessity. 
They  are  useful  in  a  hundred  ways. 


Keeps 
Liquids 
Steamin* 

Hot 

24 
Hours 


Ideal  Gifts 

for  holidays,  weddings, 
birthdays.  Useful,  hand- 
some. Made  in  polished 
nickel,  silver  and  gold,  also 
with  London-made  leather 
covers— and  in  many  beau- 
tiful combination  sets. 

Get  Some  for  Xmas 

Beware  of  imitations  and 
infringements.    Tests  prove 
that  the  Thermos  is  the 
perfect  temperature,      ^^' 
retaining  bottle. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  we  will  ship  direct, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Pints  ^3. 75;  quarts  $5,75. 
Write  for  booklet. 

American  Thermos 

Bottle  Co.  of  New  York 

517  Fifth  Avenue,  City 
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Kprrect  Sbapc 


Patent  Leather  Shoes 
GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  BREAK 


We  authorize  your  dealer  to  give  you  a 
new  pair  free  should  the  patent  "Burro- 
japs"'  leather  in  the  uppers  of  your 
"Korrect  Shape"  shoes  break  through 
before  the  first  sole  is  worn  through.  Look 
for    the  "Burrojaps"  label    in   the    lining. 

Thi»Iii»-lll>'i  r  >  I'll. of.  Isn't  a  broad  Kuarantee  like  lliis 
a  good  reason  in  itself  tor  you  to 
wear  "Korrect  Shape"  shoes  ? 
It  means  that  in  buying  patent 
leathers  you  need  no  longer  have  any 
doubt  as  to  their  reliability.  It  is 
proof  of  satisfaction  furnished  in  advance.  Send  for  catalog. 
The  name  "  Korrect  Shape"  signifies  exactly  and  literally 
that  the  "Korrect  Shape"  model  is  based  on  the  right 
principle  of  foot.anatomy.  A  pair  of  these  shoes  that  fits 
you  comfortably  when  tried  on  in  the  store  will  be  com- 
loruble  every  minute  as  long  as  you  wear  tliem.  $4  a  pair. 
SOOO  dealrrs  sell  "  Korrect  Shape"  shoes/or  men.  1/ uoii  do 
notftnd  a  dealernear  i/oii.  irrite  for  our  Catalou  fhoirinti  :' I 
beauH/ul  stiiles.  Shoes  sent  pnpaid.  Send  fur  catalog  lotlaii, 
naming  your  shoe  dealer. 
Patrnt  Rliirhrr,  Roi 
II<ITi.p"Ntiinl»j"Tor 


Custom-Made 
$ 


THE   BURT  &.  PACKARD   CO. 

Makers  'n*~ 

Department  D-6  Brockton,  M  as* 


The  Sanitary  Pipe 

Kelt  Krincli  llriir,  ll>ril  Kuhbvr,  Ki-inav 
8Um.     Tlio    mo.l  ..  ieniilic    nn.l  hfiillhliil   p.i.f 
VIKT  initde.    CitnDnl  p4>««ibl7  blrn 
iliiuirT    pipM.       No   hot    »mnke 
drnwn  into  the  mnuth.    Nobitinii 
the  tonunr.      Ti.baico  in  ll'wi 
dry.    ,\.,,-»idueld\    Pr,ie»l.00 
puMpni.l.   With  «il»er  Irimminf" 
and  fin^  chainoiw-i  overed.  iduHli- 
hoe  I  I  K»e  fS.OO.  .Same  with  um- 
ber al-^iii  M.OO.     M»n>-sr  bark  if 
not  ent,rrl7  ,:,t,»n>.t"rv.  8A:VIT.%ItV   I'll'KfO., 

lit    CotUr    BulldliiK,  Kofhcilfr, 


"WELL,  WELL! 
I  Hear  You 
Perfectly 
NOW!" 


lid  not  bur 


"I  hi-nr  you  nuywhere  in 
tberoofii;  why  I  i  oulil  not 
hfiir  ordiniiry  roDvernatiuo 
one  loot  n«o.y. 

••I  hmr  hud  the  Aiou.t 
now  (or  nearly  «  year  and  i 
in  all  tn  me.      Gold  < 
It  if  I  could  out  aet  a 

"(jAMMrTT  Brows. 
•St. 

Tin-  oipcricnpn  of  Mr.  Kriiwn   in 
th<-  luiiiii'  lixthat.  (if  tlioiiNiin'lK  who  11 
rmw  iiHinu  till-  Acdiini  icon       lo  tl.ciu  wi 
li.iTi'  Huid  an  W)!  now  siiy  to  you: 

"Tiiit  tho  ArooHtiron  oml  li't  um  provi-  that  It  will 
make  ><>u  hear  eiiaiiy,  diatinctly  and  clniirly 

ENTIRELY   AT   OUR  EXPENSE." 

I  r  oil  uro  not  (Hinv.iiiiiit  toono  of  onr  in.iny  olli<  ••h, 
>oii  i-.iii  ifnt  ii  111  yourowii  homo,  iimi  if  .^oll  <lo  not  hi'iir 
HI  I  iHriii'lorlly  thi'  trini  will  not  coal  you  imp  oont  So 
Irial/'t,  ni)  pinaltu,  no  exprnse  tchalevtr  if  i/on  do  nut 
hear . 

A  viT  liuhtiin'l  unnoticciiblo  hcn<)  baml  iafurniNho'l 
with  tho  «'iir-pHT<.;  ItM  UK4'  fiiiikoH  It  unn»*rt».Hiir.\  to 
li  .III  thi'iiiriiiccfiinil  Ii-iivi-h  lioth  lian<lh|ii-rfoi'll.%  f  ri-i-. 
I,ii<li-  M  wlio  iiHc  thi<  Aroiiatli  on  ilri'HH  their  h.iir  no  ak 
to  iniiko  tho  lii'itd  baml  and  ciir  |ii<-i'i<  inviHibliv 

Tho  Arnii-.ti<-on  la  thi'  nriKiniil  fli-ctrienl  hcarlnR 
diviro,  full^  |.roic€-t<-il  l)v  I'  H.  imti-nlii  iiiiil  you  ran- 
noi  ..i.|.uri>  nn  '  liiiiK  b»  oflirioni  iin'lir  aiiotlnr  nnnio. 
\\  nl.fori.ariM  uiaraof  I  In.  Knc  Teat,  Hoolil<l..tr  .  to 

THE  GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO. 

H43  BROWNING  BLDG. 
Broadway  ai\d  32d  St..  -  NEW  YORK 


iams  plays  with  a  rapier  and  Clark  smites  with  an 
ax.  Williams's  wit  is  keen  and  cutting.  an<l  Clark's 
sarcasm  crushes  like  a  bludgeon.  Williams  lights 
with  the  similar  of  Saladin.  and  Clark  with  the 
heavy  broadsword  of  Richard  C  i-ur  de  Lion. 

Clark,  too,  has  the  power  to  command,  while  Will- 
iams has  the  power  only  to  request.  Clark  can  daunt 
and  intimidate  a  crowd  that  would  run  over  Will- 
iams. As  permanent  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis  con- 
vention of  1904.  Clark  absolutely  frightened  a  ram- 
pant gallery  mob  that  was  trying  to  run  the  con- 
vention, and  had  been  doing  it  while  Williams  was 
in  the  chair. 

The  insolence  that  comes  from  knowledge  of  one's 
power,  and  that  would  be  resented  if  the  power  were 
nfjt  l>ehind  it.  never  offends  when  Clark  displays  it, 
as  he  delights  in  doing.  Once,  for  instance,  a  rash 
Republican,  seeking  the  limelight,  made  an  attack  on 
Clark.  The  giant  Missourian  came  back  with  a  half- 
hour  speech,  which  tore  the  rash  Republican  limb 
from  limb.  At  the  finish  of  the  half  hour,  during 
which  the  Democrats  had  api-lauded  rapturously, 
and  even  the  Republicans  had  laughed  because  they 
couldn't  help  it,  Clark  strode  down  the  aisle  toward 
his  llushed  and  uncomfortable  baiter,  and  rent  the 
welkin  with  this  climax: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  years  ago  a  tenderfoot  went 
out  West  looking  for  grizzly.  He  was  all  togged  out 
in  the  newest  style  of  hunting  suit  and  dawned  like 
an  incredible  vision  on  the  astonished  inhabitants 
west  of  the  Missouri.  He  asked  them  where  he  could 
find  a  grizzly,  and  they  told  him  reverently  that  at  a 
certain  place  not  far  from  there  grizzlies  were  numer- 
ous and  would  come  if  you  whistled.  Light-heartedly 
lie  took  his  way  to  the  place  indicated,  and  two  days 
later  they  buried  his  mangled  remains  in  the  local 
cemetery.  Over  his  innocent  young  hea<i  they 
erected  a  tombstone  whereon  they  rudely  carved  this 
epitaph: 

"  'lie  whistled  for  the  grizzly,  and  the  grizzly 
came.'  " 


1>I{.    <;KKNFELI-,     ••  I»KKA\IBII..4.TING 
PKOVIDENCK" 

I)k.  Wii.FRBi)  ("iKKNKEM.,  of  Labrador,  preacher, 
teacher,  physician,  surgeon,  magistrate,  policeman, 
navigator,  pilot,  charity  commissioner,  orphans' 
guardian,  grand  almoner  for  the  whole  seaboard, 
wreck-investigator,  cartographer,  has  a  reputation 
of  being  a  very  busy  man.  Just  what  a  day's  work 
means  to  him  is  suggested  by  a  writer  in  The  Review 
of  Kei'iews  (December).     We  read: 

None  but  a  resolute  and  powerful  man  could  get 
through  a  routine  like  Grenfell's.  His  daily  tasks  in 
summer  include  treatment  of  ward  cases  received 
aboard  his  ship  between  hospital  points;  navigating 
of  the  steamer,  for  he  is  his  own  pilot;  attention  to 
all  patients  found  in  the  different  harbors  or  aboard 
the  fishing-vessels,  such  as  diagnosing  and  dispensing 
for  those  ailing,  abscess  letting,  tooth-pulling,  etc.; 
holding  religious  meetings  every  evening;  respond- 
ing to  all  calls  at  whatever  hour,  even  when  this 
implies  landing  in  the  inky  blackness  of  night  or 
rowing  miles  in  an  open  boat  where  the  ship  can  not 
get;  writing  a  daily  diary  for  a  score  of  newspapers 
to  swell  the  funds;  conducting  Sunday  services  all 
the  .season  round;  arranging  for  supi)lies  of  wood  for 
the  ship's  furnaces  in  a  land  where  there  is  no  coal; 
adjudicating  the  disputes  between  the  fisher-folk  as 
an  unpaid  magistrate;  caring  for  orphans  and  luna- 
tics; providing  clothes  and  food  for  the  ill-clad  and 
destitute;  wooden  legs  and  arms  for  the  crippled. 
:hot-giins  and  game  traps  for  the  "furriers,"  and 
nets  and  gear  for  the  fisher-folk  who  have  met  mis- 
fortune; hearkening  to  the  appeal  of  everybody  in 
distress,  and  relieving  them  so  far  as  possible;  bap- 
tizing, marrying,  ami  burying  where  no  clergyman 
ever  goes;  towing  off  strandeil  vessels  after  every 
great  storm,  and  carrying  wrecked  crews  southwanl 
to  the  mail-boat;  sounding  for  reefs,  exploring  har- 
bors, and  discoveiing  new  cotlbanks  for  the  trawlers, 
beside  keeping  track  of  the  multitude  of  details  and 
the  lin.mces  incident  to  the  administration  of  four 
hospitals  and  a  ship,  as  well  as  all  the  subsidiary  en 
teri)rises — lending  libraries,  workshops,  fox-farms, 
angora  goat  herds,  farm  at  St.  Anthony,  saw-mill  at 
Koddickton,  eight  cooperative  stores,  and  tho  rein- 
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ORRECT 
STROPPING 

ti  knack  In     ^^  ^^^W^ 
stropping  a  ra-              ^Til 
zor.     It's  cleat ly             ^H 
explained  in  our  free       ^^ 
catalogue.     It  will  pay 
you    to   send    for    It    and 
learn  about 

Torrey 
Strops 

and  how  to  use  them. 

A  Torrf  jr  Strop  K)»ts  SOe.  to  f-.SO 
and  7our  monrj  back  If  not  satiaScd. 
Sent,  post  paid,  il  not  at  dialrr>. 

Torrey'8  OH-Edg*  Uressing 

keeps  any  strop  soft  and 

J  pliable.      15c.   or   sent  by 

'  mail  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Torrey  razors  are  the 
.  finest  razors  made. 
1      J.  R.  TORRKY  dt  CO. 

Dept.   0                        IToraeator,  Mas*. 

Direct 
to  You 
Ho.  306  Li  bran  Table 
Top  22x36  in. 


Why  Pay  $  1  Q  O 
a     Dealer  ^  LO  I 

We  Bliip  in  "sections" 
ready  to  luit  together  ami 
stain.  Send  money  with 
order  or  get  our  free  cata- 
logue of  "  t'ome-Packt " 
Furniture  Appropriate 

presents  fir  the  home. 
IMMKDI.ATE   flHPMEXTS 
INTERNATIONAL   MFG.  CO. 

1^19  F.dnin  Si.,  tun  Arlior,  Hi<h. 


OUTPUT 

Requiring  4,000  ; 


The 


100,000,000  A  YEAR 

"  "  et  the 

ts.  for 
Y.'ity. 

All 


_  iquare  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  th< 

increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  l."i  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Maijara  flip  Co  .1.^5  Wavrrly  Plafo, 

Niagara     Leads     Them 


TOBACCO 

Well  Worth  the  Price 

We  determined  that  Orchid  Tobacco 
should  surpass  every  other  smoking 
tobacco.  That  Orchid  is  a  success  is 
proven  by  the  thousands  of  testimonials 
received,  the  pleased  smokers,  and  the 
extraordinary  demand. 

It  is  the  product  of  long  years  of  skill, 
knowledge  and  experience.  No  higher  qual- 
ity tobacco  than  Orchid  has  been  produced. 

Orchid  has  a  flavor,  a  smoking  quality, 
that  is  distinctive — a  cool  smoke  that  'will 
not  bite  the   tongue.     Orchid  tobacco   is 
for  those  who  want 
the  best. 

It    your  dealer   hasn't 

it,  we  will  send  prepaid 

a  full  pound  for  S3.00; 

impound  $1.50; 

i4  pound  75c. 

FRISMirTHBRO.iCO,,lnc. 

Glenwood  and  Lehigh  Atu. 

PHlLADELPHIl,  PA. 
The    Oldest  Indrprndent  To- 
bacco  Maaafaeturers  ia  the 
Country. 


deer  herd;    not  to  mention  correspondence  with  in- 
stitutions and  friends  in  Europe  and  America. 

DiirinK  a  summer  he  will  cruise  some  i,ooo  to  4.000 
miles.  .  .  .  Dnrinjj  a  winter  he  will  travel  2,000 
miles  over  a  frozen  wilderness  with  snowshoes  and 
dogslcds.  visiting  every  family,  "curing  without  pay 
and  laboring  without  stint,"  battling  with  blizzards, 
begirt  by  a  dreary  solitude,  sleeping  in  the  snow, 
feeding  as  conditions  permit,  imperiling  life  and  limb 
in  the  drifts  or  by  falling  through  the  icy  covering 
of  the  lakes  or  streams,  and  encountering  dangers 
unsurpa.sscd  in  the  annals  of  Arctic  explorers. 


THK     >1.\X 


MHO      MKOTK 
WIDOW  ■• 


THK     MEKRT 


Fr.'^n/.  Lkh.\r,  the  composer  of  "The  Merry 
Widow,"  has  had  a  varied  and  strenuous  career.  In  his 
cradle-days  he  was  what  the  German  humorists  call 
a  "knapsack  child,"  a  sobri(iuet  given  to  the  infants 
of  soldiers  constantly  on  the  march.  Lehar's  father 
was  a  regimental  musician  in  the  Austrian  army. 
A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  tells  of  Mr. 
Lehar's  wonderful  success  with  his  operettas,  and 
sketches  his  interesting  life.     To  quote  in  part. 

One  day,  at  six  years  old,  Franz  emerged  from  an 
obscure  corner  and  suspicious  silence  with  his  first 
little  song.  At  four  he  had  been  able  to  put  an  accom- 
paniment to  any  melody  and  in  any  key;  to  play  on  a 
piano  with  the  keyboard  covered  with  cloth;  to  take 
a  given  theme  and  improvise  on  it.  Enough  indica- 
tions to  assure  a  profitable  prodigy  to  his  struggling 
family;    but  good  sense  nipt  the  suggestion. 

Of  his  brief  schooldays  at  Budapest  Lehdr  says 
that,  had  he  not  been  able  to  play  the  harmonium 
in  "singing  hour,"  he  does  not  know  how  things 
would  have  gone  with  him. 

He  was  a  dreamer  of  melodies  that  whispered  all 
day  in  fascinating  cadences  foreign  to  the  three  R's; 
they  sang  still,  loudly  enough  to  drown  both  con- 
science and  ancient  history,  in  a  fruitless  year  at 
the  high  school  at  Sternberg;  then  it  became  music 
or  nothing. 

Only  twelve  when  he  left  home  lor  the  conserva- 
tory at  Prague,  he  was  entered  as  a  violin  pupil, 
and,  instead  of  practising,  promptly  began  to  com- 
pose. In  the  conservatory  orchestra  he  was  assigned 
the  post  of  triangle-player;  there  he  heard  the  works 
of  Smetana,  Fibich  and  Dvorak,  that  set  new  mel- 
odies in  his  own  brain  to  tingling.  The  violin  went 
into  silence  for  days  at  a  time,  while  he  put  down  a 
constantly  lengthening  procession  of  notes  upon 
paper. 

Called  before  the  director  for  neglecting  his  chosen 
instrument,  Lehar  was  given  the  choice  of  forsaking 
his  studies  in  composition  with  Fibich  or  leaving  the 
conservatory. 

"Keep  to  your  violin,  '  wrote  back  his  father,  to 
whom  he  had  appealed;  "you  must  have  a  means  of 
support." 

"Hang  your  violin  on  a  nail  and  stick  to  com- 
posing," said  Dvorak,  to  whom  he  had  submitted 
two  sonatas.  Brahms,  the  great  composer,  after 
scanning  these  works,  confirmed  the  encouragement. 

Oftentimes  !n  those  days  the  scant  allowance  from 
home  had  made  hunger  an  intimate;  once  Franz 
Lehar.  the  boy,  fell  unconscious  from  it  in  the  streets 
of  Prague.  But  when  his  mother  visited  him  biiefly 
he  had  the  courage  to  keep  from  her  even  a  hint  of  it; 
only  in  the  moment  of  her  leaving,  as  the  train  moved 
out  from  the  station,  and  the  fantom  of  loneliness 
made  that  other  clutching  fantom  too  strong  to 
fight,  he  ran  along  the  platform  crying,  "Mother! 
Motherl"  She,  poor  woman,  understanding  only  too 
well  the  agony  conveyed  in  his  cry  of  despair,  tried 
to  jump  out  of  the  quickly  gliding  train  to  the  little 
figure  trotting  along  on  the  platform  beside  it. 

Then  life  went  on  again,  as  it  has  gone  on  before 
and  since,  for  the  boy  with  a  gift  too  great  for  money 
to  buy,  w^ith  but  scarcely  enough  of  money  itself  to 
buy  bread.  That  troubled  him  less  than  the  hours 
he  had  to  sacrifice  to  practise,  as  his  father  had  or- 
dered— hours  that  meant  others  stolen  from  sleep 
that  the  long  procession  of  notes  might  keep  on  upon 
paper. 

In  1888,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  was  given  his 
certificate  as  violinist,  and  the  Prague  days  were 
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The  Very  Best 
Holiday  Gift 

A  ONE  DOLLAR  GIFT  worth 
FIVE.  The  GEM  Junior  Safety 
Razor  will  please  any  man,  save  him 
money,  and  daily  remind  him  of  the 
giver.  It  is  unequalled  if  but  for 
two  points,  and  there  are   others. 

M^  1  The  GEM  Junior  BLADE, 
^  ^*  *  — which  made  this  razor  famous, 
has  a  convex  edge,  reenfoiced;  a  scientific 
improvement  over  ordinary  weak  style 
blade.  Holds  its  sharpness,  and  strops  per- 
fectly. The  name  GEM  Junior  is  on  each, 
for  your  protection  and  ours. 

IM  n  ?  "Tlie  New  BAR,— exclusively 
IIU.  ^ours  (Pat.  No.  686.143) 
smoothens  the  skin  ahead  of  the  cutting 
edge.  Makes  each  shave  close,  clean  ona 
comfortable.     The 

GEM  Junior 

Safety  Razor 

is  absolutely  safe,  "cuts  expense 
but  never  cuts  you." 

The  $1.00  set  includes  silver, 
nickel-plated  frame,  3  section  shav- 
ing and  stropping  handle,  and  7 
selected  Silver  King  Steel  Blades, 
in  plush-lined  case. 

Special  Holiday  Sets, 
$1.50,  $2.50  and  $3.50 

Never  a  dull  blade.  7  exchanged  for  25c. 
Extra  Set  of  7  New  Blades  50c. 

30  years  in  huiinesM  ~  we  are  I  he  orig  nal  Modern 
Safely  Razor  Makers. 
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The     Development     of    the 

Remington 

is  the  History  of  the  Writing  Machine 

NEW    MODELS,    lo  and    ii   -  NOW    READY 

MODEL  10  MODEL  II 

With  Column  Selector      With  Built-in  Tabulator 

REMINGTON   TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
NEW    YORK    AND    EVERYWHERE 


Don't  Throw  il  Away 


Docs  Your  branite  Dish 
Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 

fENDETS 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


They  mend  allleakH  in  all  iitcnsilH- 
^  l)ra»8,cop|><'r.KrBnit>'Wttre.h(it  ■vuktIhikx 

^_       I'tc.    NoHoldt-r.  cementor  rivet.  Any  one 
°"^      <anu»eth<'m;  lit  any  Hiirface;  two  million 
innxe     Send  for  cam  i>li' I'kit  10<v    Complete 
pki;  aaiortfdelzei.  28cpoatpald     Airenta  wanted. 
Collette  Mfg.  Co  .  Box        Gl  C    Amiterdam.  N.  T. 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant paper* 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  I  5c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  ISS-1S7  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


Special  for   Christmas 

Vrlle  tod>r  r»r  f..ll  |>artlrular>  of  our  I'nrle  Charllc'i  rhrltlmal 
Box,  ronlalnlni;  i'l  \imrVmfcT%,  rnouth  for  the  obule  fanllj'  frum 
'Ormndme  la  Ihi-  llah}. 

'BLANKE-WENNEKER   CANDY  CO..  St.   Louis.   Mo. 


SAFETY 


igfJ^raoHT 


U7HY  shouldn  t  you  get  the 
'^  benefit  of  the  full  earn- 
ing power  of  your  savings, 

especially  if  it  can  be  done  without  the 
sacrifice  of  safety — You  shouldn't  sac- 
rifice safety  under  any  condition. 
This  Company  issues  Certificates  of 
Deposit  running  for  2  years  and  bear- 
ing 67o  interest.  They  are  backed  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate 
and  are  absolutely  sound  and  secure. 
On  Saving*  Accountt.  withdrawable 
on  demand,  we  pay  5  per  cent. 
» 'ritf/ar  the  hookUi  gtvini;/ull  information 

GaiveTl  mortoaoe  I  Deposit  Compano 

1045  CaKert  Building  Bultinriore,  Md. 
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r^lBt    LIGHT,    Incandescent 

C  W W      KEROSENE    OIL   BURNER 

Kit.s  any  laiii|p.  Kivt-s  :i  times  \\^\\\,  costs  1-G  oil, 
l-')pa.s,  l-lOeleclricity.  Kveryonelikesit.  ARents 
wiinlcd.  Send  for  booklet,  nnrl  iirice  list  No.  it. 
I',  .s.  \.  |,I4;|IT  <«»..  Npilnirfl<>ld,  :nnHH. 


FOR  THE  CONSERVATIVE  INVESTOR 


How  to  Invest 
=MONEY= 


By  CEORCE  CARR  HENRY 

TTH  IS  volume  i^rescnts  in  clear  form  the  sim- 
*  pie  principles  of  inve.slmeiit  ami  affords 
the  reader  a  worUing  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous securities — stocks,  Ixjnds.mortKages.etc. 

"A  little  volume  worth  having."     Brooklyn  Citiztn. 

"A  book  that  is  worth  wliils,  written  l>y  a  man  who 
knows  wliat  he  is  writing  alM>ut.  It  trrat.t  of  all  kinds 
of  securities  and  exiilains  in  priniiple  and  detail  tha 
methods  by  which  invrslori  can  reach  trustworthy  con- 
elusions  about  ihcm." — A'.  }'.  Sun. 

l2mo,  cloth,  75  cts.,  net;  by  mail,  82  cts. 


FUNK   &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

44  f>o  K.ist  21,(1  Street,  New  York 


I  ended.    In  his  heart  he  treasured,  and  still  treasures, 
as  best  memory  of  them,  the  lessons  that  Dvorik  and 
I  Fibich  gave  him,  helping  him  out  of  the  chrysalis  to 
wings  of  his  own. 

To  his  first  engagement  as  concertmeister  at  t'.ie 
combined  theaters  of  Darmen-Elberfeld  he  took  \vi:!i 
him  I.200  pounds  of  manuscript  compHDsitions.  "i 
remember  the  exact  amount,"  said  Lehir,  smiling, 
"because  of  the  Irightfully  high  freight  rate." 

With  a  salary  of  thirty-seven  dollars  a  month  lite 
had  begun;  but  his  composing  was  now  temporarily 
ended.  Performances  were  given  alternately  at  the 
two  theaters;  symphony  concerts,  opera  and  operetta 
jostled  each  other,  with  endless  rehearsals  wedged  in 
between;  one  single  song  was  all  that  he  found 
time  to  write  there.  L'nable  longer  to  support  it. 
one  day  t>etween  dark  and  dawn  he  departed,  leaving 
a  broken  contract  behind  by  way  of  good-by. 

For  ten  happy  months  after  that  he  lived  in 
Vienna,  a  member  of  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  Band, 
which  his  father  conducted.  There  was  a  living  in  it, 
and,  to  Lehdr.  more  important  still,  there  was,  be- 
tween rehearsals,  concerts  and  marching  at  the  head 
of  the  regiment,  time  for  composing.  Many  marches, 
dances,  a  romance  for  violin,  and  a  hymn  for  the 
unveiling  of  the  Grilparzer  monument  in  the  Volks 
garten,  were  written  then. 

The  fate  of  the  "knapsack  child"  fell  to  him  for 
many  a  year  after  that,  but  those  brief  months  fixt 
in  Lchar  an  atTection  for  Vienna  and  Viennese  life 
that  made  it  his  home  as  surely  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  there. 

There  is  a  beautiful  season  in  youth  when  one  is 
driven  by  the  motor  of  energy  to  perpetual  work, 
as  the  boy  is  driven  to  play.  With  Lehir  this  season 
came  in  the  mud-paved  isolation  of  Losoncz,  a  towr- 
Ict  in  upper  Hungary,  where  at  twenty  he  donned 
the  .\ustrian  uniform  as  kapellmeister  of  the  garrison 
band.  The  situation  was  not  alluring;  the  peasant 
players  were  musical  with  Hungarian  intuitiveness. 
and  ended  at  that.  Lehir  set  out  to  make  them 
musicians,  giving  them  lessons  between  rehearsals. 
To  his  credit  and  theirs  they  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
best  bands  in  the  empire,  but  it  was  when  Lehir 
took  up  his  violin  and  led  some  passionate  Hungarian 
melody  that  they  swept  things  most  completely;  the 
power  and  magnetism  in  his  playing  would  carry- 
any  audience  as  completely  to-day.  It  was  that  gift 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Losoncz. 
Utterly  wearied,  he  was  seated  at  supper  at  a  restau- 
rant where  his  band  had  played  a  long  concert  that 
evening.  .\  waiter  brought  him  word  from  a  staff- 
officer  that  he  wanted  to  hear  his  favorite  melody 
played  by  Lehir.  Tired  out,  his  rage  was  too  strong 
for  restraint.  "Tell  him,"  was  the  answer,  "that  I 
am  no  gipsy  leader,  and  if  he  wants  me  to  play  the 
violin  he  must  come  and  ask  me  himself." 

After  that,  to  the  regret  of  the  many  friends  he 
had  made  there,  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do. 
under  the  existing  military  exactions,  but  resign. 


SHEL^R  WIT 

Advice. — "Vou"s  got  to  put  a  certain  amount  of 
dependence  on  yohsef,"  said  Uncle  Eben.  "De  man 
dat  goes  aroun'  lookin"  foh  too  much  advice  is  liable 
to  find  hissef  in  de  position  of  de  gemman  dat  gits 
so  interested  readin"  de  time-table  dat  he  misses  his 
train." — Washington  Star. 


Iluirhreadtli  Ksoape. — "Will  father  be  an  an- 
gel'" asked  the  little  boy.  "He's  got  whiskers,  and 
angels  <lon't  have  any." 

"Well,"  replied  the  grandmother,  "your  father 
may  get  there,  but  it  will  be  by  a  close  shave." — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


Grounds  for  Complaint. — "Any  complaints,  cor- 
poral'" said  the  colonel,  making  one  morning  a  per- 
sonal insi)Cction. 

"Vcs.  sir.  Taste  that,  sir."  said  the  corporal 
promptly. 

The  colonel  put  the  liquid  to  his  lips. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "that's  the  best  soup  I  ever 
ta.sted!" 

"Yes.  sir,"  said  the  corporal,  "and  the  cook  wants 
to  call  It  colTce." — Argonaut. 


Uur  reu«ler«  itru  twked  to  meullua  Xuk  Lit^kaky  Uiuuit  wUuq  wrillu|{  tu  aUvertUieis. 
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Foresight.— Foresight  is  where  we  are  able  to 
blunder  into  success  without  looking  surprized.^ 
Puck. 


Unusual. — "Ves,  we  were  disappointed  in  the 
peasantry." 

"As  to  how?" 

"They  always  seemed  to  be  working.  We  never 
found  them  dancing  or  singing  in  chorus." — Louis- 
ville Courier- J  oumal. 


Horse  Sense. —Ci'stomer—" Why,  I  thought  you 
called  him  "the  colt'?" 

Ostler — "Sure,  yer  honor,  and  that's  the  name 
he's  had  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  he  sticks  to  it 
like  a  respectable  baste,  the  same  as  yourself!" — 
Punch. 


The  Slumbers  of  the  Brook. — The  poetical 
young  man  with  soulful  eyes  was  walking  with  his 
matter-of-fact  brother  by  the  brookside. 

"How  the  stream  tosses  in  its  slumber!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Ves,"  answered  his  brother,  "and  you  would,  too, 
if  your  bed  was  full  of  stones." — Youth's  Companion. 


Best  Wishes. — "What  do  you  think!"  exclaimed 
the  theatrical  star,  proudly.  "They  are  going  to 
name  a  new  cigar  after  me." 

"V/ell."  rejoined  the  manager,  "here's  hoping  it 
will  draw  better  than  you  do." — Chicago  News. 


Too  True. — "No  one  understands  nie'"  he 
groaned;    "no  one  on  earth." 

It  is  the  old  story  wrung  from  many  a  tortured, 
youthful  heart.  The  sufferer  is  generally  mistaken, 
but  the  pain  is  no  less  poignant.  Yet  in  this  instance 
the  man's  complaint  was  true.  Nobody  on  earth 
could  understand  him. 

For  he  was  an  announcer  of  trains  at  the  Union 
Depot. — Cleveland  Leader. 


Fear  of  the  Lord.— A  group  of  aeronauts  were 
telling  balloon -stories  in  the  smoking-room  of  a 
Chicago  hotel.  Capt.  H.  E.  Honeywell,  who  with 
the  "Fielding- Antonio"  balloon  was  later  to  break 
all  long-distance  speed  records,  laughed  and  said: 

"The  great  Elyot  made  a  balloon  ascent  from 
Charleston  one  hot  summer  afternoon.  A  thunder- 
storm came  up.  Elyot.  amid  buckets  of  rain,  the 
roar  of  thunder,  and  the  flash  of  lightning,  was  blown 
about  like  a  thistledown.  On  toward  midnight  he 
found  himself  over  a  plantation  and  threw  out  his 
anchor — a  grapnel  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope. 

"It  happened  that  a  negro  had  died  in  one  of  the 
huts  of  this  plantation.  The  funeral  was  to  take  place 
in  the  morning.  A  dozen  friends  of  the  dead  man 
sat  in  the  soft  summer  night  before  the  hut,  telling 
ghost -stories. 

"Suddenly,  in  the  darkness  above  them  they  heard 
strange  noises — a  flapping,  as  of  great  wings,  men- 
acing cries.  And  they  saw  dimly  a  formless  black 
shape. 

"All  but  one  man  ran.  This  one  man,  as  he 
cowered  on  his  stool,  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  seized  by 
the  grapnel. 

"The  grapnel,  going  at  a  great  pace,  whirled  him 
up  for  four  or  five  feet  in  the  air  and  jerked  him 
along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  or  so  an  hour. 

"  'Oh,  massa,  massa.'  he  yelled,  squirming  and 
kicking  in  that  strange  flight.  Tse  not  de  one!  I'se 
not  de  cawpse!  Dick's  in  de  house  dah!  In  de  house 
dah!'  " — Washington  Star. 


On  the  Safe  Side. — Visitor — "Well,  son,  what 
will  you  be  when  you  grow  up?" 

Tommy  (aged  nine) — "A  soldier." 

Visitor — "But  you  will  be  in  danger  of  getting 
killed." 

Tommy — "Who'll  kill  me?" 

Visitor — "Why,  the  enemy." 

Tommy — "Then  I'll  be  the  enemy." — Catholic 
News. 


The  secret  of  superiority  in  pneumatic 
tires  is  in  the  rubber  coniposition.  The 
form  and  shape  are  standard.  The  makers 
of  the  Kelly-Springfield  Solid  Tire  make 

t2e  Kel^ppiHgiield 
Prieii  iTiatic  TRre 


CONSOUDATED  RUBBER  TIRE  COMPANY,  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  and  Akron,  Obio. 

Branil)  Offlces  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chii-iifri),  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cinfinnati  and  San  Francisco. 


WATERBURY  COMPANY 

Offers  to  Investors  $250,000 

gS%  Convertible  Collateral  Trust  0.«7% 
€#  Gold  Bonds  to  Yield      0= 

(The  remcunder  of  the  $500,000  issue  has  been  taken  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Company) 

The  Columbia  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  Trustee 


HOW  SECURED These  bonds  are  se- 
cured by  a  first  lien  on  our  Extensive  Manu- 
facturing Plants.  The  Trust  Deed  compels 
the  Company  to  always  maintain  liquid 
assets  in  excess  of  all  liabilities  to  at  least 
the  amount  of  the  Bonds  outstanding. 

CONVERTIBILin' A  very  attractive  fea 

ture  and  a  decided  advantage  in  these  Bonds 
is  that  they  can  be  converted  into  the  8% 
Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Com- 
pany which  has  paid  regular  dividends  for 
many  years. 


LARGE  INTEREST.— At  our  price  these 
Bonds  will  yield  the  highest  possible  inter- 
est consistent  with  Conservatism.  Payable 
semi-annually — April  and  October.  De- 
nominations ^500.     Due  April  i,  1916. 

THE  COMPANY  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant manufacturers  in  this  country  of  Lead 
Cables,  Insulated  Wires,  Fibre  and  Wire 
Rope.  Annual  sales  over  ^2,000,000. 
Mills,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.     Established   1816. 


we  SAVE  YOU  BANKERS'  COMMISSIONS  BY  SELLING  OUR  BONDS  DIRECT 

Write  for  'Particulars  and  Booklet  Q 


MAIN  OFFICE: 
80  South  Street,  New  Yerk 


WATERBURY  COMPANY    SL^^nS,  "fe  ^p!!i'„^ 


New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco 
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Have  an  Even  Heat 
All  Winter  « 

IT  MEANS  HEALTH 
IT  SAVES  TIME  AND  WORRY 

Thi»   AutDinatic    Rcjulator    will   «rtu»lly 
ket-p  your  buui»«  Ht  an  <^vrn  brat  whether  the 
wealhrr  outi«ide  be  at  xero  or  above  freexinf, 
you,  or  anyone  ran   eaaily  attu-b   it   to   muj 
furnace,    h<'t  water  or  aieam   boiler,  fat   or 
ateam  raWe.     It   doei  not  aiar   the  wall*  ia 
any  way 
«0  dsje      When  Bxim  the  (ire  at  nifht.  yn-j  close  the  front 
U  try,  damper,  aet  the  cI<m  k  f<T  any  time  you  deaire  in  the 
60  daya  inorinnc.     It  will  then  autoinaticHlly  ippeo  the  danip- 
ta  pey  er  •<>  that  the   bouae  will  be  wnrm  at  fetiiof  ap 
time.     The   ThermoHat    will  positively  keep   an  even  tem- 
perature without  variation.     All  you  have  to  do    ia  to  put 
the  coal  on  and  fnrtet  iL     No  getting  up  early  in  the  mon^ 
ini  lo  fix  the  fire  to  warm  up. 

Great  Saving  on  Fuel  Bills 

and  will  niiir*  than  pay  for 
ilieir  in  a  abort  tune. 
Prove  thi»  for  youraelC 
We  aend  it  to  you  on  SO 
dayl'  Free  TrUI  ao  you 
,  an  do  thin.  II  not  perfect- 
ly aaUafied— aend  it  rifht 
hark.  If  you  keep  it,  pay 
iif  in  60  daya  or  take  advan- 
ia«e  of  diacount  for  cash 
With  order. 

Thein.-*tructionBand  ilia*- 
trntiona  in  our  free  booklet 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Bend  ISoentR  to  the  NinKiira  Clip  Co..  New  York,  .ind  yon 
will  receire  aHamiilc  l>oi  of  the  cflebrated  A  indiRpennable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


Taking  your  clothes  continually  to  the  tailors  for  "pressing"' 
ia  needless  expense  and  everlasting  bother.     AVOID  IT. 
THE  KEEPSHAPE 
ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 
Cuts  pressing  bills  in  half.    Garments 
hung  in  your  wardrobe  have  their  con- 
j^^^^^^^^^      tour  preserved.     No  more  convex  or 
^S^^^^^^R*      bulging  shoulders.     No  more  sagging 
^r  \^    and  stretching  collars.     No  more  wrin- 

kles in  back  of  neck.  The  rigid, old-time 
hanrer  nin»  up  pressing  bills  every  moment  you  use  them. 
Try  the  KKEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLK  for  either  man 
or  woman  and  you'll  see  the  difference  or  money  refunded. 
Price:   Jtj.oo;  6—^5. 50;    ti  -Jio.oo,  delivered.     Booklet 
free.     .\geni.i  wanted.     Kccpsbapc  Co.,  132  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Post  Card  Projector 
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-"Was  yer  house  damaged  by 
hain't   found    it    yit." — Cleve- 


K  Relief. — "So  you're  a  butcher  now?" 

"Yes."    exclaimed    the    former    dry-goods    clerk. 

"The  ladies  don't  try  to  match  spare  ribs  or  steak." 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Tally. — "What  are  those  notches  in  your 
gun?"  asked  the  flirt,  who  was  visiting  the  ranch. 

"They  represent  men."  replied  Cactus  Sim,  "who 
thought  they  wuz  smarter  than  I  wuz." 

".\  good  idea!  I'll  have  to  notch  my  parasol 
handle." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


What  Troubled  Pat. — An  old  Irish  laborer  walked 
into  the  luxurious  studio  of  an  artist  and  asked  for 
money  to  obtain  a  meal,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  work. 

The  artist  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  then,  seeing 
possibilities  for  a  sketch  in  the  queer  old  fellow,  said' 

"I'll  give  you  half  a  dollar  if  you'll  let  me  paint 
you." 

"Sure,"  said  the  man.  "it's  an  easy  way  to  make 
money,  but — but  I'm  wonderin'  how  I'd  get  it  off." 
—  Pick-Me-Up. 


A  Misunderstood  Man. — "Think  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  that  New-York  broker  who  gave  an 
automobile  to  an  actress." 

"Gave  away  an  automobile,"  rejoined  Mr.  Chug- 
gins,  thoughtfully.  "That  wasn't  extravagance. 
That  was  economy." — Washington  Star. 


The  New  Doctrine. — "Do  you  believe  in  the 
literal  idea  of  future  punishment?" 

"Not  for  myself,"  answered  Mr.  Sinus  Barker. 
"But  I  favor  it  for  a  lot  of  people  I  know." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Too  Late.— Husband — "When  I  am  gone,  and 
that  will  be  soon,  you  must  marry  again,  dearest." 

Wife — "No,  Edward;  no  one  will  marry  an  old 
woman  like  me.  You  ought  to  have  died  ten  years 
ago  for  that." — Xleggendorfer  Blaetter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign. 

November  ^^. — A  hundred  persons  are  drowned 
in  the  sinking  of  a  steamer  carrying  laborers  to 
rice-fields  on  the  coast  of  Luzon. 

November  30. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet 
leaves  Manila  on  its  homeward  voyage. 

December  1.  —  President  Figueroa,  of  Salvador, 
promptly  crushes  a  revolt  which  started  in  the 
department  of  Sonsonate. 

December  2. — Nord  Alexis  is  deposed  from  the 
Presidency  of  Haiti,  and  is  forced  to  flee  from 
the  palace  to  a  French  war-ship. 

December  3. — A  procession  two  miles  long  carries 
the  new  municipal  ballot  boxes  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 


noniONtif. 

November  n. — The  place  of  Postmaster-Oeneral 
in  Mr.  Taft's  Cabinet  is  olTcred  to  and  accepted 
by  Frank  H.  Hitchcock,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

November  j8.— The  Stale  Department  confirms 
the  news  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
.States  and  Jal)an. 

I'resiilcnl  Roosevelt  invites  Secretary  Root  to 
head  a  commission  for  reorganization  of  the 
navy. 

.'\n  explosion  in  the  Marianna  mine  of  the  Pitts- 
burg-Buff. 1I0  Coal  Company  kills  125,  all  in  the 
mine  at  the  time. 

I)eceiiil>er  i.      Trviman  H.  Newberry  succeeds  Vic- 
tor II.  Mctcnlf  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  President  issues  an  order  placing  more  than 
15.000  fourth-class  postmasters  under  the  Civil- 
service  Law. 

December  2. — Tang  Shno  Yi.  special  Chinese  en- 
voy,  is  presented   t.>   the   President,   ami   hands 
him   a   letter   from   the   late    ICinrirror  of  China, 
thanking  this  (Livernment   for  the  .lemission  of 
I  part  iif  the  Ho.\er  indemnity. 


In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  diversion  every 
day  for  a  little  while  you  can  learn 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 

SPANISH 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 


In  yoor  basinrss.  in  jenr 
daily  rfading.  In  your 
ronvfrution.  or  in  y«or 
trip  abroad,  a  ipfaklnr 
and  writin?  tamillaritt 
with  one  or  more  of  thrsr 
lanenaees  is  an  invaln- 
able  urromplishment. 


Successful,  because  it  is  nature's  own 
method 

Almost  unconsciously  you  Rliiie  into  thinking  in  the  new 
lan^ua^e,  this  beint?  the  natural,  sure  way  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  11. 'W  tuninic.  You  will  ppeak.  think,  ana 
write  the  new  lam^uitge  In  BurprisinKly  short  time. 

30  minutes  a  day  for  ten  weeks 

During^  the  vacation,  on  the  cars  coming  and  ^Inff 
to  businesa  in  odd  moments,  you  can  become  familiar 
with  French,  German,  or  Hpaniah.  by  (dving  only  thirty 
minutes  a  day  for  v\gM  or  ten  weekfi. 

Direct  lessons  from  great  linguists 

Every  purcha«'r  is  entitled  to  membership  in  the  cele- 
brated Rosenthal  correspondenoi-  achool,  in  which  bis  ex- 
ercises are  supervised  by  eminent  linfruli<ts  In  the  three 
lan|(uages.  This  alTordg  the  lienefits  of  a  private  Instructor. 

THOUSANDS  OF  "DIQEST'  READERS  HAVE  USED  IT 


Price  for  each  language,  $6 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

i  NEWYORK 


"fl  New  Appraisal  ol  Ctristlaq  Science*' 

just  out;  brierty,  but  tboroughly,  covers 
the  whole  subject.  It's  by  Kkv.  Joseph 
Dunn  IJurrf.ll.  Price  50  cents,  net. 
Funk  it  Wngnalls  Company,  44-<>0 
East     23d     Street,     New     York     City. 


THE  HOLIDAY 
Ci  I  F  T  sure  to 
please  almost  every 
one,  and  prove 
highly  useful  in 
the  office  or  in 
the  home,  is 


THE  CONCISE  STANDARD 

niftTinilADV  (AbrulRed  from  Fi'NK 
UlullUllAll  If  ^:  Waunaii.s  Stand 
AKi)  Dictionary).  Daintily  bound  in 
Ooze  Calf  or  Limp  Morocco.  It  con- 
tains the  orthography,  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  about  2S,ooo  words.  There  are 
over  500  illustrations,  482  pages.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  /i<inJy  little  book,  an  ornament 
to  any  table. 

Price  in  cither  Ooze  Calf 
or  Limp  Morocco,  Ji. 25 
poMaKc  10  cents  extr.i. 
\Vitli  llnimh  index,  2$ 
cent.s  .idditional. 

Funk  Jt  Witennlh  rompan) 


Gift 


Our  n-iMlcra  arc  ft8lctHl  Ui  nifnilon  Thk  Literary  DinxsT  when  wrIUng  l«  advertisers. 
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Travel 


Combination 
Water  and  Rail  Tours 

As  Outlined  above, 

Afford  Splendid   Diversion 

and  Cost  But  Little 

$63.00 

For  Complete  Circular  Tour 

(including  Bertli  and  Meals  on  Steamer) 

Luxuriously  Furnished 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

BETWEEN 

New  York  and  New  Orleans 

IN    CONNECTION    WITH 

CHOICE    OF     RAIL    LINES. 

Journey   may  be   commenced    at 
any  point. 

►       Write  fur  "A  Hundred  Golden  Hours  at  Sea"  to 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  G.P.A.,  349  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

Or  Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent. 


Around 

Porto  J^ieo 

The  special  tours  of  The  New  Yoric  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeics  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers 
have  every  convenience,  with  only  outside  staterooms. 
They  circle  the  entire  island  and  stop  at  many  inter- 
esting and  historic  localities.  The  ship  is  the  tourist's 
hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  so  the  labor  and  incon- 
venience of  land  travel  is  avoided.  ^  TTie  special 
tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140,  which  includes 
every  expense. 

Wrile.  for  IlluslraleJ  Booklet 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 

12  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO..  aU  Prinapal  Cities. 


ORIENT 


and  AROUND  THE 
WORLD     CRUISES 

By  S.S.  ARABIC,  I  6,000  tons,  FEB.  4,  OCT.  16 

:)(l  TOURS   TO   EUROPE   !S350   UP 
FRANK   C.  CLARK,  Times   Bidg.,  New  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  tliia  rolumii.  to  decide  questlonR  oonoeniliiit  the 
correct  line  of  words,  the  Funk  *  WaKiiiiUs  Stiiiuliird 
Dtctlonary  I0  coiiHuUed  an  arbiter. 


t^^  The    Lcxicographir   does     not    unswer    anony- 
mous communications. 

•'W.  W.  M.,"Otisco,  N.  Y.,ana"S.  H.  S.,"  Mullins, 
S.  C. — "Please  advise  me  if  the  expression  '  to  the 
manor  bom '  is  correct,  or  should  it  be  '  to  the 
manner  bom  '  .'  " 

The  latter  form  is  correct.  This  phrase  is  often 
incorrectly  written  "to  the  manor  bom"  from  a 
faulty  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  which  is,  "familiar 
with  something  from  birth,  or  bom  to  the  use  or 
manner  of  the  thing  or  subject  referred  to." 

"W.  A.  J.,"  Dallas,  Tex. — The  usual  practise  of 
editors  and  compilers  of  dictionaries  is  to  give  the 
definitions  of  the  words  which  their  works  contain  in 
the  historical  or  etymological  order,  instead  of  the 
order  of  usage.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary  is  that  it  gives  the  most 
common  meaning  first,  thereby  substituting  the 
order  of  usage  for  the  historical  or  etymological  order. 

"A.  C,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  word  "surcease" 
is  derived  from  the  Old  French  surseoir  (pp.  of 
sursise)  and  means  "to  cease  entirely."  Originally 
it  meant  "to  cause  to  cease;  stop,"  but  this  sense  is 
now  obsolete. 

"L.  H.  D.,"  Boston,  Mass. — The  Standard  Dic- 
tionary says,  "Cleanse  implies  a  worse  condition  to 
start  from,  and  more  to  do,  than  clean.  Hercules 
cleansed  the  Augean  stables.  Cleanse  is  especially 
applied  to  purifying  processes  where  liquid  is  used, 
as  in  the  flushing  of  a  street,  etc." 

Both  of  the  words  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  At  one  time  cleanse  was  in  common  use  for 
clean  which  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI.  (circa  1552) 
was  employed  by  the  authors  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  the  sense  of  purification  which  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  cleanse  tp-day.  Johnson  (1756) 
defined  the  adjective  clean  as  "(i)  free  from  dirt, 
filth;  (2)  free  from  moral  impurity."  The  verb  he 
defined  simply  "to  free  from  dirt  or  filth,"  which 
shows  that  in  his  day  "to  clean"  had  lost  the  more 
elevated  sense — that  of  purification  from  moral  de- 
filen'.ent — which  is  commonly  associated  with  cleanse 
to-day.  Johnson  defined  cleanse  as  "(i)  to  free  from 
filth  or  dirt  by  washing  or  rubbing;  (2)  to  purify 
from  guilt,"  etc.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
in  common  usage  to-day  to  clean  means  "to  remove 
dirt  or  impurities  from"  by  dry  process,  and  to  cleanse, 
"(i)  to  free  from  defilement,  physical  or  moral;  or 
(2)  to  clear  of  everything  foul  or  dangerous;  purge, 
as  the  stomach  by  flushing" — usually  by  the  use  of 
a  liquid. 

"O.  v.,"  Dallas,  Tex. — The  rendering  of  the  sen- 
tence you  give  is  incorrect.  It  is  exprest  correctly, 
"If  either  one  of  you  gentlemen  is  here  to-morrow." 
Where  "t)oth"  is  substituted  for  "one,"  as,  "If  both 
you  gentlemen  are  here  to-morrow,"  the  verb  should 
be  in  the  plural,  since  the  word  "both"  implies 
plurality. 

"C.  J.  F.,"  Topeka,  Kan. — "Is  it  proper  to  say, 
'  The  man  that  made  the  porch '  ?  I  know  that  the 
word  'who'  would  be  proper  here,  but  am  in  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  word  'that.'  Would  it 
be  proper  to  say,  'The  cow  which  I  purchased  this 
morning,'  or  should  'that'  be  used,  or  can  either  be 
properly  employed?" 

According  to  Goold  Brown,  "who"  is  literally  ap- 
plied to  persons  only;  "which"  to  animals  and 
things,  and  "that"  to  persons,  animals,  or  things. 
That  implies  restriction;  who  generally  denotes  co- 
ordination. As  an  illustration  of  this  distinction 
the  late  Alfred  Ayres,  in  "The  Verbalist,"  said,  "I 
met  the  boatman  who  took  me  across  the  ferry." 
If  who  is  the  proper  word  here,  the  meaning  is  "I 
met  the  boatman,  and  he  took  me  across  the  ferry," 
it  being  supposed  that  the  boatman  is  known  and 
definite.  But  if  there  be  several  boatmen,  and  I 
wish  to  indicate  one  in  particular,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  had  taken  me  across  the  ferry,  I 
should  use  that."  That  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  who  or  which  whenever  an  antecedent  not 
otherwise  limited  is  to  be  restricted  by  the  relative 
clause.  Applying  this  ruling  to  the  second  sentence 
given  by  "C.  J.  F.,"  the  Lexicographer  favors  the 
use  of  "that"  over  "which." 


Travel 


There  is  no  other  place 
that  combines  as  ii:any 
advantages  for  out-of- 
door  recreation  as 


PINEHURST 


North  Carolina 

THREE  GOLF  COURSES 

2  of  eighteen  holes.        1    of  nine   hole*. 
Kept  in  pink  of  condition. 

40,000  ACRE  SHOOTING  PRESERVE 

Best  Quail  Shooting  in  America. 

Kennels  of  Trained  Dogs. 

Guide*,  Shooting  Outfit*,  etc. 

SIX  TENNIS  COURTS 

Frequent  Tournaments  in  all  branches 
of  sport. 

FOUR  SPLENDID  HOTELS 

of  varied  prices. 

No   consumptives  received  at   Pineharst 

Easily  reached  via  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Through  Pullman  Service. 

Send  for  Literature. 

Pinehurst   General  Office 

Pinehur*t,  North  Carolina 
or  LEONARD  TUFTS,    Owner,     Bo*ton,  Mas*. 


NEW  SERVICE  TO 

NEWZEALANDandAUSTRALIA 

UellKlitriil  .ojoutli  S<>ii  Tiiui-N 
For  KuHt  und  I'lciiHure. 
i\ewr  Zoalnnd,  the  world's  wonderland,  is 
now  at  its  best.  Geysers,  Hot  Lakes  and 
other  thermal  wonders,  Burpiissing  the  Yel- 
lowstone. The  favorite  S.S.  Mariposa  sails 
from  San  Francisco  for  Tahiti,  Dec.  2H.  Feb. 
2,  Mar.  10,  Apl.  15,  connoctinK  with  Union 
Line  for  WellinKton,  New  Zealand.  The 
only  passenger  line  from  II.  S.  to  New  Zea- 
land. Only  $260.  First-class  to  Wellineton 
and  back.  To  Tahiti  and  return, first-claBS, 
$125,— 2ti-day   trip.      For   itineraries,    write 

oci<m:vic  i>i\i-; 

Or»  Miirkot  Street,      San  Franelseo 


"Travel  Free  from  Care" 

it  realized  in 

Bartlett*s   Select  Tours 


332   Walnul    Sir 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Lxcliisive.  exceptional  tours  leave  in 

DKCKIIHER,  JANUARY  nDil   KKIIKIAKY 

Trans-Siberian  Party  in  March 

Various  Koutes      Send  for  Itineraries. 

Collver  Tours  Company 

fit  llnlyston  Strret,  Koston,  Masii. 


Sn  II  T  U       Novel    Tour    .January    23. 
U  U   I   n  East    anil    West    Coasts 

niUIPQICA      and  A('ro!<H   the   Andes. 
HintnibH  Itineraries    ready, 

COLLVEK   TOURS  CO.,  424  IlovMon  St.,   Boston. 


A  DAY  in  CAPERNAUM 
A  busy    day  in  Christ's    ministry. 
l2mo.    Cloth.  75  cts.  i'unk  &  Wagnalla  Co. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Kennel  Directory 


The  Next  Issue  to  carry  this  department  will  be  that  of  Jan.  9. 


ff/L%^vTRfo7GREATDMES 

PnOTO  shows  r>  roni-.thn  L'r<Btent  Harlcciuin  Dane 
bili'h  thut  ivtr  livfil.  C)  rciie  in  now  dend  EUii. 
ht-r  bent  duuitbttr,  in  a  most  trj'ioal  Hnrlcuuin 
bitch.  The  best  marked  and  lincst  Harlequin  bit<'h 
in  the  V.  S.  From  KIsa  wt-  have  a  littur  of  i)U(i». 
BiK,  KtronK  and  bfautif  ul  in  typf.  sired  by  PaMia.  n 
mattniliiint  spec  i  men.  immfn»i"  Hire.  Sold  for  $1.(00. 
wf  having  eiclusivi'  rifcht  to  hiH  Bprxict-s  for  our 
bitohi-i.  This  littiT  is  for  Half  to  thoee  willing  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  (juatitu  animals.  | 

LOCUST  FARMS.  EATONTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY! 


Beinx  ovomtocked.  we  offer  a  line  of 
<^Ht:.%T    UA\K   PIHPIKS 

ind  Tounu  Btoolc  that  i>i  nniuuo  in  qualitT 
»t  exci'iaionall.''  low  prices.  So  Kenni-l  in 
the  world  has  better.  References  and  testi- 
monials of  satisfied  customers  giren.  The 
home  of  home-bred  champions. 
Anr  Kpnnplii.  Ithara.  IV.  T. 


BIS«<IAX  «OI, Finn  XDS. -Fine  litter 
of   pui  «  ;  chiiiiii'ions  on  l>oth  Bidis  of  pt-ili- 
snf  ;  also  iirown  docs.     For  jiriccs  and  par- 
tioulan.  write.         BUKF..\S  KKNNELS. 
Plainfield.  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE 


«-||%MiMO\  ■IKKIt  AlilFU.tl.KTKR. 
KIKIt  U*Hi  I'l  1M*1I'>:  tlie  i.ieal  doKfor 
children  and  countr.v  ;  |.ric.-  Sill  each.  Also 
oneliRht-weiKht  III  1.1.  TFIIKIKH  DUO. 

1  year  old,  all  white,  15  lbs.,  a  harnain  at  fH. 

Grasmere    Kennels 

K/isehank  1'    U.  Slaleii  l«liiiiil.  V.   Y. 


Thr  BOSTON  TERRIER 

niakc-  »n    l.lral   ho„..M„8 

Ki.>l  1*1.  i!.....l  Uiokf  r.  h.i. 

^^K^^r^Pi 

I  .    ,i.>i>,.iI,on,    iiHerti,,,,- 

•inii    true.     Probnlily 

♦*     <if     your     friends 

-•it  appreciate  such  f*ir 

(  hnslmas     gift.        We 

'  rf  them  from  S  months 

;  wirJii.    fully  pednreei] 

1  H)»K   Wt  V^F.I.S 

•-'i;j    Mh    Ai-niM- 

^Kkt^      .-    ¥^l 

>.-»   lurt  (llj 

^^^******-*' — ■•^^ 

BEAliTiriL   MALE  BOSTON  TERRIER 

H  months;    dark  wal.    Even  marked:  kink- 
tail.      Kars    trimmed.      Photo.      Pedigree. 
Price  $.7).00.     O.  O.  BHRKHF-AD. 
•OS  Third  Avenue.  South.  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa. 


••  f'HKISTMAS  GIFTS  r  " 

■IL'M.  TKllRIKK  OK 

KXtiLLsii  Bl'M.lMMi    I'lU'PIKN 

make  ideal  Kifts.  ami  are  livini;  testimoni- 
als of  reitard.  f'l.OOup  Gio  Kkattie.  .Tb  . 
M  helleville  Avenue.  Newark.  N.  J. 


Registered  Great  Daae  pappies  and  (rowa 
stock  of  uasurpissed  brecdia{. 

The  GriMtent   doue    in  the   history  of  this 
breed    will    be    found    in    their    pedigrees. 
Write  for  Christmas  price  list. 
\\  inco  Ki  nnrls.  Collinwood.  Ohio. 


DOGS  DOGS  DOGS 

The  Kennel  Review 

An     Illustrated    Mont  hly   Devoted 

Exclusively  to  Dogs 
Bamele  Copy  free         -       Snbsrrlptlon  $1  per  year 

\\>  are  bow  rtinninf  Beveral  Bern-a  of  article.i  of  Rrt- jti 
i(il»-rest  to  gun  dug  men.  vir.,  •'Which  AkkthkUi;kt, 
Gkm*K8  ub  Llkwellins*'  by  Thomas  Johnson. 
'  (iuEAT  EnOLISU  .SCTTKB  SiBES,  PA8T  AND  PBESKNT" 

l.y  H    S.  Bevan,   "Dous  I   Have  Shot  Ovui,"  by 

Jr-r.:"*  Sherwood. 

And  "Early  Field  Trials"  by  B.  Haters 

\Sr  dvvatr  more  upaer  to  rolliei  than  any  doe 
paper  In  Amrriea.  It  you  naiit  to  reach  >^eit<-rn 
bofr  Kuyers  adiertUe  In  THK  KKN.NKL  ltKYIK». 
The  belt  advertUlDE  BK-dlom  and  the  Oldetl  lloi; 
Magaiinr  publUbed  weit  of  the  Mbslallppi  HlTcr. 
Adukess 

c.  w.  buttles 

59tli  and  Jarkson  Ave..     KAXSAS  riTY,  MlSSOl  Rl 


Irish  Terriers  at  Stud  and  For  Sale 
Have  You  Bought  Your 
Irish  Terrier   Yet? 

We  have  puppies  and  crown  stock  for  pets, 
breeding  or  for  show  purposes;  best  prize 
winning  strains;  prices  reasonable:  send 
for  circular  and  stud  card.  IROQUOIS 
KKNNELS,  Sunset-ledge  Farm.  Framini: 
ham.  Mass.  Address  L.  LORING  BROOKS. 
53  State  Street,  Boston.  .Mass 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  JIO  BKTTFK  GIFT  THA.N  A 
IIONTO\     TKKKIEK, 

the  ideal  house  doK  and  companion,  always 
affectionate  and  loveahle.      Our  prices  are 
reasonable.     ACME  KENNELS, 
P.  O.  Box  'JX5,  Waterbnry,  Conn. 


IF    you  want  a  reliable  all-round  dog  for  the  country 
home,  a  self-containeil  dog  suitalili'  for  a  lady's  escort, 
an  enjoMible  and  docile  c<<nipanion   for  a  child,  send 
for  illustrati'd  Descriptive  Circular  of 

THE  AIRDALE  TERRIER 

the  gam  est.  liandsoni<-st  and  most  intelliueut  dog  living',  to 

COLNE   FARM   KENNELS,  Montreal,  Can. 

Home  of  the  World's   foremost   Charapiona      The  (ddest 
and  largest  breeders  in  .\merica. 


nw.  II.  i.lliHV, 


Hulldlnr.   Nrnark.   >.  J. 


HOUSE  PETS 
lOf-KKll  MI>.t:VIKl.N  are   ideal    family 
pets.  Young  dogs  at  t>'r<.IJ(l.  Older  dogs  houue 
broken.   «(i(IO  to  $".'..110.    My  stork  has  won 
over  "iiO  iiri/.es  F.  G.  Mackintosh, 

Franklin.  Penn. 
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Rate  75  cents  per  line. 


Greystone  Kennels 

THE  HOME  OF  FAMOUS  COLLIES 

Sjunuel  Unlermcycr,  Elsq. 

OWNER 


nPHE,  dogs  represented  in  these 
cuts  were  all  bred  by  us. 
Where  can  you  find  better  ones  ? 
We  have  a  number,  just  as 
well  bred,  for  sale.  Drop  us  a 
line  and  we  will  send  a  catalog 
giving  full  information. 


GREYSTONE  PRELATE 
Winner  at  While  Plains.  Danbury 
and  Newark  Shows,  Sept.  and  Oct. 


For  all  peo^ticulars  apply  to 

ALEX.  SMITH 

Manager 

GREYSTONE  KENNELS 

.«,.         Yonlters,  New  York. 


/\IN      IDEML     CHRISTAAMS      C;  I  F^T 


SHE  comes  from  the  champion  btt>ek  of 
one  of  the  largest  C(*Jie  kennels  in  the 
Tniteii  States  and  combines  the  blood  of 
twenty  of  the  moat  famous  champions, 
among  them  t  he  twogrea  test  Collies  that  ever 
lived.  "Champion  Antield  Model  "  and  the 
JlO.liOO  "  Champion  Sijuire  of  T.vtton." 

Shu  is  a  grand  individual  and  thoughnever' 
shown,  the  man  who  does  show  her  will  hare 
a  winner  She  h;i.s  a  long. clean  head, perfect 
Collie  expression,  fine  legs,  feet  and  general  conformation,  ami  heaw  coat  of  the 
right  texture.  She  is  IN  months  old,  playful,  spirited,  obedient,  faithful  ;  verv  fond 
of  little  children  :  is  in  splendid  condition  and  thoroughly  housebroken.  She  is  not 
a  cheap  dog,  but  she  is  a  good  dog  from  every  viewpoint  and  will  make  a  Christmas 
present  of  which  both  the  giver  and  recipient  will  always  be  jiroud. 
For  photographs,  full  pedigree,  etc..  address  Owner,  Box  IHfi.  Litkraet  niOFKT. 


I  have  for  sale 
A  BEAUTIFULLY  .MARKED  TRICOLOR 

COLLIE 

(Female,    Registered) 


ONLY  TWO  LEFT 

M  \  I,  V.      C  O  I.  I.  1  V.      V  1    P  M 

Sable  and  white,  from  best  Collie  blood. 
.•\lmost  perfectLv  marked,  large  white  collar, 
white  blaze  in  face,  plenty  of  white  on  legs 
and  tail.  A  coat  as  soft  and  glossy  as  silk. 
Healthy,  fat  and  playful.  Would  bring  *"6 
••ach  in  New  York.  In  order  to  make  room 
for  coming  litters  will  sell  for  *35  each. 
Knox  Collik  Kennels,  Knoiville,  Tenn. 


IIOW4ilI.I.    rOI.MK    KKWKLM, 

Yonkers.N.  Y.  Imported  and  American  bred 
dogs  and  bitches  ;  champion  bred  puppies 
for  sale.  All  colon.  Breeding  and  quality 
combined. 


Ill- V  Y01-K.SRi.F  a  Handsome  Christmas 
Present.  The  first  draft  for  *.')ii  will  buy  the 
hanilsomest  and  most  scientifically  bred 
Pointer  bitch  pnppy  in  America,  by  the 
Great  Champion  Alfords  John  X.  Jingo's 
Wanda,  whelpeil  June  9th.  !»■ 
II.  .\.  III10«>I01'S,         .         ••iiiil>iir>.  i'a. 


COt'KKK   MI>.«\IKI.<< 

Fine  litter  of  black  and  whiles.     5  months; 
clean,  healthful,  beautifully  marked,  pedi- 
greed.   From  |>ri7.e  stock.    tfiO.OO  each.    Also 
sonii'  hl.Acks  and  r.^ds  »3n.0O. 
A    ('   WII.MKKDING.  147  Fulton  St..  N    Y 


('«>IiI.IK  1»1'1»N,  seven  months  old -House 
broken  -  Beautii-H.        Bt'LL,    TKKKIKB 

Pups— Champion  line.      All  pediiireed— $16 
each.     W.  \\  ,  KULP,  Potutown,  Pa.,  Box 4. 


('OI>I.IES.— Two  sable  and  white  dog  pope 
7  month  old  by  Champion  Morland  Model. 
Beauties  $30  and  MO  each. 
Prentice*  Walker.  Ridgefield.  Conn. 


"SCOTCH  COLMKS"  out  of  winning 
sires.  Pups  and  grown  stock.  Two.  house- 
broken;  kind  to  children;  good  companions. 
H.  ENGELKING.  Sheboygan.  Wia. 


SETTERS  and  POINTERS 

Keady  to  take  with  you  on  your  fall  hunt. 
Now  being  worked  on  game  daily.  Nothins 
bat  best  pedigreestock.  Pnppieealao.  Write 
for  list.  W.  A.  PIXLEY, 

6002  Cass  Street,  Omaha.  Neb. 


RRD  FOX  IIOI7!VD8 

The  fastest  and  gamest.  Four  two-year. 
well  broke  hounds,  also  two  three- year  old. 
If  you  want  the  best,  order  at  once.  No 
cheap  scrub  stock.     Address 

KOUl'EMORF.  A  CO. 
Upson  Co.  Thomabton,  Oa. 


FOR  CHRISTVIAS 

A  well-bred,  handsome   DOG. 
A  gift  which  will  be  highly  appre- 
ciated, and  which  will  frequently 
remind  the  recipient  of  your  regard. 

(»ur  n-iiderx  are  mtkecl  to  luentlcm  TiiK  Litkkahv  I)i<iii:8T  when  writing'  to  lulvertlsere. 
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RECEPTION  OF  THE  MESSAGE 

THEN  I  go  to  Africa,  Wall  Street  expects  every  lion  to  do 
his  duty,"  remarked  I'resident  Roosevelt  the  other  day 
to  a  visiting  delegation  from  Georgia.  This  quip  loses  none  of 
its  effectiveness  when  illuminated  by  the  comment  of  the  Wall- 
Street  organs  upon  his  last  message  to  Congress.  "  At  last  the 
American  people  can  gaze  with  a  little  hope  at  the  seven-year  flood 
of  words,  knowing 
that  it  will  be  dried 
up  in  a  few  weeks," 
says  the  arch-enemy, 
the  New  York  Siai 
(Ind.);  and  it  adds, 
byway  of  further  com- 
fort, that  "even  the 
most  damnable  itera- 
tion must  end  at  last." 
The  merest  glance  at 
this  document,  re- 
marks T/te  Coiniiier 
cial  and  Financial 
Chronicle,  "  shows  the 
same  enormous  spread 
of  discursion,  covering 
so  many  topics  and 
urging  so  many  sweep- 
ing changes,  that  if 
they  could  be  seriously 
taken  up  and  a  frac- 
tion of  them  put  into 
statute,  they  would 
commit  the  country  to 
a  course  of  new  ex- 
periments and  make 
over  the  face  of  the 
social  creation."  It 
goes  on  to  quote  Sena- 
tor Carmack's  com- 
parison of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  famous  horse  "whose  natural  gait 
was  running  away,"  and  adds  : 

"A  rather  sharp  epigram,  doubtless,  but  compact,  full  of  the  wit 
which  comes  only  from  clear  truth  and  just  application.  For  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  and  the  perpetual  defect  of  its  subject 
is  that  he  always  rushes  to  excess.  It  is  this  which  has  overbal- 
anced some  incidental  good  that  he  may  have  wrought,  and  has 
made  his  counsel  as  impossible  to  carry  out  as  all  motion  was  im- 


Copyrighleil,  190S,  by  Hams  &  Ewing,  WashingtoD,  n.  ( 

THE  HOUSE  IN  A   MOMENT  OF  REVERENCE. 

The  Representatives  standing  with  bowed  heads  during  the  opening  prayer  by  the  Chaplain 
This  was  before  they  had  heard  the  President's  remarks  on  the  Secret  Service. 


possible  for  the  fabled  snake  which  insisted  on  going  in  opposite 
directions  at  once." 

In  fact,  tho  not  in  form.  President  Roosevelt's  last  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress  is  a  kind  of  valedictory,  and  as  such  it  was 
awaited  with  extraordinary  interest  by  the  press.  To  some  ex- 
tent this  interest  seems  to  have  been  disappointed,  since  the  latest 
message  adds  no  new  chapter  to  the  "  Roosevelt  policies,"  of  which, 
in  the  main,  it  is  a  temperately  phrased  summary  and  exposition. 

The  positions  which  it 
reiterates  are  now  too 
familiar  to  be  start- 
ling, and  with  one  con- 
spicuous exception  the 
message  may  be  said 
to  flutter  no  dovecotes. 
Among  the  thirty  or 
forty  topics  touched 
upon  in  this  State  doc- 
ument special  empha- 
sis and  space  are  given 
to  recommendations 
looking  toward  the 
Federal  control  of  all 
agencies  of  interstate 
commerce  ;  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  labor  legis- 
lation :  to  comment  on 
the  courts ;  to  pleas 
for  the  conservation  of 
our  national  resources ; 
and  to  much  needed 
reforms  in  our  Army 
and  Navy.  But  the 
only  full-sized  sensa- 
tion in  the  whole  mes- 
sage occurs  in  an  ap- 
parently unimportant 
paragraph  about  the 
Secret  Service,  where 
at  first  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  editors.  This 
matter,  which  has  set  both  houses  of  Congress  by  the  ears,  is 
treated  at  length  on  another  page. 

The  message  as  a  whole  evokes  from  the  home  press  much  the 
same  crop  of  conflicting  comments  as  usually  follows  a  Presiden- 
tial message  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  vigorous  pen.  "It  can  not  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  said  to  be  a  brilliant  State  paper," 
asserts  the  Baltimore  Neivs  (Ind  ),  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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Brooklyn  Z/'/z/fj- (Hep.)  liails  it  as  "a  permanent  contribution  to 
our  political  literature,"  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Kep.)  describes 
it  as  "an  utterance  of  great  moment,  which  will  have  a  pervasive 
and  lasting  effect  upon  the  social  and  political  present  and  future 
of  the  Republic."     IJke  his  other  messages,  it  formulates  "the 


ROOSKVFIT  WII  I.    BH    ROOSEVELT  TO    THE    END  OF  HIS  TERM. 

-  Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

better  purposes  and  aspirations  of  our  people,"  and  thereby  "  leads 
us  or.  to  our  next  stage  of  development,"  adds  The  Tribune.  "  No 
American,"  says  the  Troy  Times  (Rep.),  "has  comprehended  the 
national  idea  with  greater  clearness  than  President  Roosevelt." 
■"Measured  by  his  own  standard,"  remarks  the  Detroit  Xe^us 
(Ind.),  "his  work  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  awakening  rather  than 
accomplishment,  but  he  does  not  shrink  from  that  measurement," 
The  great  service  of  his  Administration,  according  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "has  bfeen  in  calling  public  attention  to 
social  questions  and  Ijringing  them  into  politics."  In  the  fact  that 
his  zeal  for  these  questions  is  undiminished  by  the  obstacles  he 
has  encountered,  the  same  paper  finds  "a  wonderful  proof  of  men- 
tal, moral,  and  physical  vigor." 

There  is  some  comment  on  the  fact  that  the  President  does  not 
even  mention  the  tariff  in  his  message,  but  several  papers  offer  the 
explanation  that  he  does  not  wish  to  steal  any  of  Mr.  Taft"s 
thunder. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  "looks  forward  and  not  back,"  says  the  Washing- 
ton Post  (Ind.),  and  "he  points  in  the  direction  toward  which  the 
people  are  traveling."  Commenting  upon  the  quietness  with  which 
the  President's  last  message  is  received  everywhere  except  in  Con- 
gress, the  New  York  (ilohe  (Rep.)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  commotion  cau.sed  by  his  earlier  messages  "has  been  due  to 
manner  rather  than  to  matter" — to  "the  objection  so  many  have 
instinctively  felt  against  government  by  clamor  and  crusade,  rather 
than  objection  to  the  definite  propo.'als  that  he  has  fathered." 

There  is  scarcely  a  hint  of  farewell  in  the  message,  remarks  the 
Prooklyn  Slantiard  I'nion  (Rep.),  which  adds  that,  after  all. 
"there  will  be  no  change  of  Arlministration  as  far  as  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Roosevelt  ])olicies  is  concerned" — that  having  been  one 
of  the  pledges  of  the  campaign.  The  New  York  Ei'tninf^  Post 
(Ind.),  however,  makes  a  still  more  interesting  discovery.  .Seizing 
upon  his  statement  that  "  at  present  "  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
certain  matters  relating  to  old-age  pensions,  The  Post  says  : 

"Those  words,  'at  present,'  look  forward  definitely  to  a  future 
Rooseveltian  program.  They  are  one  of  the  many  little  indica- 
tions that,  as  the  President's  confidants  say,  he  will,  of  course. 


'come  back.'  When  he  gets  ready  to  contest  the  nomination  with 
Taft  in  1912,  or  to  run  against  any  conservative  candidate,  his  old- 
age  pensions  suggestion  is  expected  to  bear  fruit  in  the  shape  of 
delegates  and  labor  votes." 

From  the  South,  as  well  as  from  Wall  Street,  come  comments 
which  bri.stle  with  antagonism.  Thus  the  Charleston  .Wti-j-  and 
Courier  finds  the  message  "wholly  Rooseveltian,  and  therefore 
wholly  dangerous  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  country."  What- 
ever subject  the  President  discusses,  "he  appears  to  be  for  it  and 
against  it,"  says  this  paper,  which  adds  humorously,  "with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  President's  recent  utterances  upon  the  question  of 
race  suicide,"  that  the  message  "may  be  designated  as  twins." 
The  .St.  Louis  Republic  (Uem.)  utters  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  over 
the  thought  that  these  "profitless  preachments"  constitute  the 
"farewell  message"  of  " the  most  .spectacular  man  who  has  ever 
occupied  the  Presidential  oflfice."  And  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  (Dem.)  spares  only  a  small  corner  of  its  editorial  columns 
to  comment  on  the  message  on  the  ground  that  "the  President  has 
said  so  much,  said  it  so  often,  and  said  it  about  so  many  things, 
that  liis  audiences  are  nodding  or  slipping  out  of  hearing." 

Tlie  Raleigh  News  and  Qbseri'er  (Dem.),  not  pleased  with  the 
result  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts  to  be  fair  to  both  sides,  complains 
that  both  capital  and  labor  "are  alternately  spanked  and  coddled" 
in  the  paragraphs  of  this  message  to  Congress.  "A  rather  tame 
valedictory,"  says  the  New  York  Herald  {\x\6.).  while  The  World 
(Ind.)  remarks  that  "the  best  thing  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  vale- 
dictory message  is  the  certainty  that  Congress  will  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  its  most  important  features."  The  Sun  (Ind.) 
groans  over  "  the  latest  instalment  of  the  endless  homily,"  while 
The  E'i>ening  Sun  ofTers  a  contribution  to  psychology  by  di.scov- 
ering  that  in  the  first  sixth  of  this  message  the  word  "power"  is 
used  twenty-five  times  in  reference  to  the  Federal  Government, 
"the  reference  being  for  the  most  part,  by  implication  if  not 
directly,  to  the  Federal  Executive."  "The  Roosevelt  bolt,  what- 
ever it  was,  was  fired  long  agp,"  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  (Ind.),  which  think.s  'that  the  present  message,  with  its 
"turgid  and  tautological  sentences,"  its  "offensive  and  tire.some 


WHLCnMINr.    THF.    MF.SSAr.E. 

-  Triggs  in  the  New  York  Pres^ 

reiteration,"  reveals  the  President  "at    his  worst  as  magistrate, 
statesman,  and  writer." 

Turning  to  the  London  press,  we  find  that  The  Chronicle,  while 
imprest  by  the  President's  intense  devotion  to  the  national  idea, 
complains  that  he  balances  and  qualifies  many  of  his  statements. 
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TWO    HVNUREU   SyLARU    MILES    O  F  MOf  N  TA  I  NS   WHICH    A  CENTURY  AGt)    \V  h  1<  E    CLDTIil.U  WllH  l-OKESTS. 

T/ie  Dai/y  Grafi/iicc7i\\^X\\t.  message  "a  beautiful  dream,"  wliile      a  form  most  humiliatin 

the  radical  Moniiiif^  Leader  resents  the  recommendation  for  a  big 

navy  and  increased  military  efficiency.     "President  Roosevelt,"  it 

says,  "apparently  believes  tlie  whole  duty  of  America  toward  other 

nations  is  police  duty,  which  at  the  best  is  a  very  foolish  and  at 

the  worst  a  very  dangerous  doctrine." 

THE  AFFRONT  TO  CONGRESS 

Am.vzkmext   on  tlie  part  of   the   press,  and    emotions   which 
are  yet  to  be  detiniteiy  formulated  on  the  part  of  Congress,  mark 
the    reception    of    the    President's    astonishing    statement     that 
"the  chief  argument"  for  last  year's  amendment  restricting  tlie 
activities  of  the  Secret  Service  was  that  "the  Congressmen  did 
not  themselves  wish  to  be  investigated  by  Secret-Service  men." 
Asking  for  a  removal  of   these  restrictions,  he  asserts  tiiat  the 
amendment  "  has  been  of  benefit  only,  and  could  be  of  benefit  only, 
to  the  criminal  classes."     As  a  concession — "rubbing  in"  the  in- 
sult, say  some  papers — he  suggests  that  "a  special  exception  could 
be  made  in  the  law,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Secret-Service  force 
in  investigating  members  of  the  Con- 
gress."    Already,    in    response   to   a 
unanimous  resolution,  the  House  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  con- 
sider these  statements  and  to  report 
"what  action,  if  any,  sliould  be  taken 
in  reference  thereto."     The  matter  is 
also  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  ultimate  object  of  the  House 
resolution,  says  the  New  York  Herald 
(Ind.),   "is  to  rebuke  the   President 
and  expunge  the    offensive    remarks 
from  the  record."      The  President "s 
advisers,  thinks  the  Boston   Record. 
could  never  have  read  this  section  of 
the  message  or  they  would  have  blue- 
penciled  it  "in  the  interest  of  every- 
body concerned."     But  the  blue  pen- 
cil was  evidently  "off  duty,"  and  the 
fat  seems  to  be  in  the  fire.     Says  a 
Washington  correspondent,  in   a   dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Tribune  : 


igently  accumulating  a  mass  of  ma- 
terial which  will  serve  as  amnuinilioa 
for  a  bombardment  of  Congress 
should  any  affront  be  given  to  him 
through  the  action  of  eitlier  commit- 
tee. If  he  should  be  forced  to  take 
this  step,  the  result  would  be  most 
sensational,  and  the  consequences  to 
more  than  one  member  of  Congress 
miglit  prove  disastrous." 

Representative  Perkins,  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  five,  is  quoted  as 
pointing  out  that  the  President's  ex- 
pressions were  "unfortunate,"  as 
"  they  may  be  so  construed  by  tiie  pub- 
lic as  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  thereby 
impair  the  usefulness  of  tlie  Congress 
of  the  Ihiited  States." 

Members    of    Congress    would    be 
meek  indeed,  remarks  the  New  York 
World,  if  they  did  not  resent  the  Pres- 
ident's    statement  ;      and     The    Sun 
thinks  that  this  resentment  "may  take 
to  the  author  of  tlie  accusation."     The 
Evening  /W/ remarks  ironically  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  "will  merely 
need   to    assert  that  this  is    another   attack    upon   him   by  Wall 
Street.     Then  all  will  be  clear,   and  the  Western  huzzas  will  be 
heard  once  more." 

The  New  XoxV  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  that,  while  he  may 
have  put  the  matter  rather  bluntly,  "in  substance  the  President 
is  quite  right."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  anybody  gets  into  the  Senate  or  the  House  who  has  a  pro- 
pensity for  committing  crimes  or  defrauding  the  (Government,  he 
should  not  be  shielded  from  detection  by  his  fellow  members. 
The  idea  ought  to  be  abhorrent  to  every  honorable  member  of 
either  House  of  Congress.  But,  then,  what  was  the  amend- 
ment  for  .'' " 

Congressional  hostility  toward  the  widening  activities  of  the 
Secret  Service — ^whose  chief  function  originally  was  the  running 
down  of  counterfeiters — is  explained  in  part  as  follows  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"If  somebody  tells  the  President  that  an  assistant  secretary  of 


"The  President  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  sentiment  and  the  purposes  of 
the   leaders  in  Congress,    and  is  dil- 


A    ONCE    WOODED  SECTION    WHICH    HAS     BEEN    SETTLED,   CLEARED,    AND    RUINED    SINCE    1725. 

RESULTS   OF  DEFORESTATION   IN  NORTHERN  CHINA. 
These  are  among  the  pictures  with  which  President  Roosevelt  illustrates  his  message  to  Congress.      '"What 
has  thus  happened  in  China."  he  says,  "  will  surely  happen  in  our  country  if  we  do  not  exercise  that  wise  fore- 
thought which  should  be  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  any  people  calling  itself  civilized. 
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some  department  in  Washington,  or  a  bureau  chief  there,  or  a  dis- 
trict attorney  in  Idaho,  is  under  suspicion,  or  the  subject  of  gossip, 
all  the  President  has  to  do  is  to  pass  the  suggestion  to  the  Secret 
Service,  and  information  as  to  what  the  poor  victim  eats  for  break- 
fast is  soon  ready  in  tabulated  form.  The  subjects  of  the  investi- 
gation, most  of  whom  are  innocent,  invariably  resent  this  proced- 
ure, at  least  to  the  extent  that  they  ever  know  of  it.  It  smacks  of 
Russian  conditions,  they  say,  and  the  charge  is  freely  made  that 
by  reason  of  political  influences  the  bureau  is  not  a  really  high- 
grade  detective  agency,  and  accordingly  that  it  makes  some  of  the 
mistakes  common  to  amateurs.  It  is 'long' on  conviction.  It  was 
this  feeling  in  the  Washington  atmosphere  which  set  the  lawmakers 
last  session  to  trimming  the  Secret  Service.  And  to  their  action 
Roosevelt  now  replies  with  characteristic  vigor." 

THE  ROOSEVELT  DOCTRINE  OF  CENTRALIZATION 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  message,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  editors,  is  its  comprehensive  presentation  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  theory  that  the  growing  centralization  of  business 
nece.ssitates  an  increasing  exercise  of  certain  administrative  powers 
which  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  he  claims,  are  already  vested 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Altho  this  doctrine  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  menace  the  sanctity  of  "States'  rights,"  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  number  of  Southern  and  other  Democratic  papers 
are  apparently  willing  to  give  it  a  tolerant,  and  even  a  sympathetic, 
hearing,  while  some  of  the  most  strenuous  protests  come  from 
Republican  sources.  Thus  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  Pos/  (Dem.), 
remarks  that  the  President  "makes  powerful  contention  for  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  code  of  government  "  ;  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Indeed,  there  is  really  power  and  appeal  in  the  President's 
argument  that  the  Government  should  be  adaptable  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  time,  that  it  should  be  applicable  to  the  changing  prob- 
lems of  the  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wonderful 
agencies  of  modern  development  have  wrought  deep  changes  in  the 
conditions  of  society,  and  some  way  must  be  found  to  meet  the 
questions  that  arise  to-day  because  of  the  far-reaching  grasp  of  the 
individual  upon  the  affairs  of  the  multitude.  The  President  has 
fixt  upon  the  transportation  interest  as  illustrative  of  the  new  con- 
ditions with  a  sure  instinct  for  the  essential  element  of  modernity, 
that  could  not  have  been  contemplated  in  the  foundations  of  our 
Government  nor  in  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  based." 

The  Savannah  A'e7vs  (Dem.)  thinks  that  "if  such  centralization 
is  to  come,  it  will  come  by  easy  stages,"  after  the  country  has  satis- 
fied itself  that  the  railroad  problem  can  not  be  solved  in  some 
other  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  /'/ess  (Rep.),  dis- 
pleased with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  criticism  of  the  Sherman  antitrust 
law  (see  the  summary  of  the  message  on  a  later  page),  complains 
that  he  "wishes  Congress  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  Archbolds  and 
the  Chancellor  Days,  and  to  legalize  what  the  statute  now  defines 
as  crime."     T/te  Press  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Hut  we  believe  the  American  peo|jle  will  not  stand  by  indiffer- 
ently while  the  Sherman  act  is  repealed  and  the  crimes  of  the  con- 
spirators of  modern  commerce  are  washed  out  in  a  general  im- 
munity bath  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  We  believe  the  popular 
conception  that  these  great  monopolies  are  harmful  to  the  people 
is  right,  and  that  their  organizers  should  remain  branded  as  com- 
mon criminals  until  such  time  as  public  opinion  procures  their 
prosecution. 

"We  guess  the  people  will  not  subscribe  to  this  Roosevelt  pro- 
gram in  either  of  its  parts.  They  will  not  want  the  lawbreakers 
to  be  exempted  from  the  consequences  of  their  con.scious  law- 
breaking.  They  will  not.  we  think,  desire  to  entrust  to  any  one 
or  two  ofllicers  of  the  Administration  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  this  or  that  monopoly  is  in  the  puljlic  interest." 

Says  the  New  "SrixV  Journal  of  Con/merce (Com.),  in  somewhat 
the  same  vein  : 

"The  long  argumentation  is  in  support  of  thegt-neral  thesis  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  Ignited  .States  (rovernment  has 'com- 
plete and  paramount  right  to  control  all  agencies  of  interstate 
commerce' ;  that  it  'alone  can  exercise  this  right  with  wisdom  and 


effectiveness,  .so  as  both  to  secure  justice  from  and  do  justice  to  the 
great  corporations  which  are  the  most  important  factors  in  modern 
business,'  and  that  this  right  and  power  should  be  used  to  the  ut- 
most for  the  doing  of  justice  and  securing  of  right.  This  assumes 
a  degree  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  and  of  discretion  in  'some 
agency  of  the  national  (iover^ment '  which  would  seem  to  strain 
human  capacity  " 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  COURTS 

NowHKRE  in  the  message  does  the  President  balance  and 
qualify  as  much  as  in  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  courts 
and  the  judiciary.  This  fact  probably  explains  the  somewhat  con- 
flicting comments  of  various  editors,  some  of  them  taking  the 
praise  for  text,  some  of  them  the  blame.  In  connection  with  his 
recommendation  that  judicial  salaries  be  increased,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  movement  to  that  end  is  already  on  foot. 

The  Hartford  Tunes  (Dem.)  resents  such  phrases  as  "  the  judges, 
competent  and  incompetent,"  and  "the  wrongs  now  and  then  com- 
mitted by  the  courts  on  laboring  men."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  complains  that  "to  him  the  law  is  a  nose  of  wax,  to  be 
shaped  according  to  the  desire  or  whim  of  the  hour."  "Having 
spanked  the  judges  all  around,"  says  the  Springfield  Repuhliian 
(Ind.),  "he  feeds  them  with  a  recommendation  of  double  present 
salaries  and  sends  them  to  bed  whence  they  may  arise  duly  edified 
and  sobered."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.) 
finds  occasion  for  the  following  remarks  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  with  wisdom,  in  our  opinion,  when  he 
suggests  that  the  remedy  for  judicial  wrongs  is  to  be  found  within, 
and  not  outside  of,  the  courts.  Public  opinion  and  the  action  of 
upright  judges  are  the  most  effective  methods  of  holding  all  judges 
to  responsibility.  'Any  remedy  applied  from  without  is  fraught 
with  risk,'  says  the  President." 

According  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  the  President's 
chief  concern  in  this  part  of  his  message  is  with  "the  part  the 
courts  should  play  in  wisely  molding  the  soci  changes  which  he 
sees  coming,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep  finds  him  in  this 
message  "a  stanch  advocate  of  the  authority  of  the  courts."  But 
"what  the  President  says  upon  the  subject  of  the  courts,"  remarks 
the  Charleston  Xews  and  Courier  (Dem.),  "will  be  read  with  re- 
gret if  not  with  surprize."  Yet  among  other  things  which  the 
President  says  are  the  following:  "The  courts  hold  a  place  of 
peculiar  and  deserved  sanctity  under  our  form  of  government  " ; 
"our  judges  should  be  held  in  peculiar  honor";  "on  an  average 
they  stand  above  any  other  servants  of  the  community."  Turning, 
however,  to  the  note  of  censure  which  balances  these  tributes,  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  says  : 

"If  it  is  to  become  the  fashion  to  lecture  the  judiciary  in  official 
documents,  then  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  and  to  adjust  to  modern 
practise  the  old  theorj-  of  the  equal  privilege  of  coordinate  depart- 
ment's, we  should  have  some  sort  of  forum  established,  in  which 
the  judges  could  officially  set  on  record  their  views  on  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  legislature,  and  Congress  could  al.so  record  its  opinion 
as  to  its  two  partners  in  the  work  of  government." 

Whatever  its  legal  bearings,  a  wide  human  interest  attaches  to 
the  following  pa.ssage  from  the  President's  me.ssage  : 

"There  are  certain  decisions  by  various  courts  which  have  been 
e,\ceedingly  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  wage-workers.  This  is 
true  of  all  the  decisions  that  decide  that  men  and  women  are.  by 
the  Constitution,  'guaranteed  their  liberty'  to  contract  to  enter  a 
dangerous  occupation,  or  to  work  an  undesirable  or  improper 
number  of  hours,  or  to  work  in  unhealthy  surroundings  :  and  there- 
fore can  not  recover  dam.iges  when  maimed  in  that  occupation, 
and  can  not  be  forbidden  to  work  what  the  legislature  decides  is 
an  excessive  number  of  hours,  or  to  carry  on  the  work  under  con- 
ditions which  the  legislature  declares  to  be  unhealthy. 

"The  talk  about  preserving  to  the  misery  hunted  beings  who 
make  contracts  for  such  service  their  'liberty'  to  make  them,  is 
either  to  speak  in  a  spirit  of  heartless  irony  or  else  to  show  an 
utter  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  among  the  great 
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masses  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  alack  which  untits  a  judge  to  do 
good  service  as  it  would  unfit  any  Executive  or  legislative  officer." 


THE  MESSAGE  IN   BRIEF 

I'xPERTlRBKn  by  tlie  Treasury  deficit  of  more  than  558,000,- 
000  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  President  opens  his  message 
with  the  statement  that  "the  financial  standing  of  the  nation 
at  the  present  time  is  excellent."  Lumping  the  figures  for  the 
seven-year  period  during  which  he  has  been  in  office,  he  points 
out  that  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  net  receipts  and  the 
ordinary  net  expenses  of  the  (Government  during  that  time  leaves 
a  surplus  of  599.283,413.54;  that  the  per-capita  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  was  $7.06;  and  that  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  I'nited  States  was  reduced  by  $89,887,050, 
resulting  in  a  saving  of  nearly  nine  millions  on  the  annual  interest 
charge.     Moreover,  "there  has  been  a  reduction  of  taxation." 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
business  he  reiterates  his  belief  that  under  the  Constitution  the 
national  Government  has  complete  and  paramount  right  to  control 
them.  He  says  that  "it  is  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  prohibit 
all  combinations,  as  is  done  by  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  "  ;  that 
"the  railways  of  the  country  should  be  put  completely  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  removed  from  the  domain 
of  the  antitrust  law,"  and  that  "power  to  make  combinations  and 
traffic  agreements  should  be  explicitly  conferred  "  upon  the  said 
railways.  At  the  same  time  "  the  power  of  the  Commission  should 
be  made  thoroughgoing  " — giving  it  control  over  the  issue  of  securi- 
ties as  well  as  over  the  raising  and  lowering  of  rates — and  tele- 
graph and  telephone  companies  engaged  in  interstate  business 
should  be  put  under  its  jurisdiction.  "The  danger  to  American 
democracy,"  he  asserts,  "lies  not  in  the  least  in  the  concentration 
of  administrative  power  in  responsible  and  accountable  hands," 
since  "concentrated  power  is  palpable,  visible,  responsible,  easily 
reached,  quickly  held  to  account."  The  danger  lies,  rather,  "in 
having  the  power  insufficiently 'concentrated,  so  that  no  one  can 
be  held  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  use." 

On  the  general  topic  of  labor  reforms  he  says  that  "there  must 
be  prohibition  of  child  labor,  diminution  of  woman  labor,  and 
shortening  of  hours  of  all  mechanical  labor."  He  believes  in  a 
condition  of  affairs  under  which  "the  men  who  work  with  hand  or 
with  brain,  the  laborers,  the  superintendents,  the  men  who  pro- 
duce for  the  market  and  the  men  who  find  a  market  for  the  articles 
produced,  shall  own  a  far  greater  share  than  at  present  of  the 
wealth  they  produce,"  and  to  this  end  he  advocates  prohibition  of 
stock-watering,  a  progressive  inheritance  tax  on  large  fortunes,  and 
the  spread  of  industrial  education.  But  the  immediate  duty  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  he  affirms,  is  to  protect  by  a  thorough- 
going employers'-liability  law  all  wage-workers  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

He  urges  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  increasing  "the  totally  in- 
adequate salaries  now  given  to  our  judges,"  and  states  specifically 
that  "beginning  with  the  Supreme  Court  the  judges  should  have 
their  salaries  doubled  " — their  present  remuneration  being  very 
small  compared  with  what  they  could  earn  in  private  life.  He 
deprecates  the  "crying  evil  "  of  the  law's  delays,  due  largely  to  an 
overregard  for  technicalities.  "  The  chief  law-makers  of  our  coun- 
try may  be,  and  often  are,  the  judges,"  since  "every  time  they  in- 
terpret contract,  property,  vested  rights,  due  process  of  law,  liberty, 
they  necessarily  enact  into  law  parts  of  a  system  of  social  philos- 


ophy ;  and  as  such  interpretation  is  fundamental,  they  give  direc- 
tion to  all  law-making."  Hence  "the  courts  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended and  stanchly  upheld  when  they  set  their  face  against 
wrongdoing  or  tyranny  by  a  majority  ;  but  they  are  to  be  blamed 
when  they  fail  to  recognize  under  a  government  like  ours  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  majority  as  a  matter  of  legitimate  policy, 
when  duly  exprest  by  the  legislature." 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a  matter  very  close 
to  President  Roosevelt's  heart,  and  much  space  in  the  message, 
supplemented  by  an  illustrated  appendix,  is  devoted  to  it.  The 
saving  of  our  forests,  he  says,  constitutes  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant eletnent  in  this  problem.  "There  are  small  sections  of  our 
own  country,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  in  the  Adirondacks,  the 
White  Mountains,  and  the  Appalachians,  and  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains," he  says,  "where  we  can  already  see  for  ourselves  the  dam- 
age in  the  shape  of  permanent  injury  to  the  soil  and  the  river  sys- 
tems which  comes  from  reckless  deforestation."  When  the  forests 
are  stript  from  the  [mountains,  the  naked  soil  is  rapidly  washed 
away.  "When  the  soil  is  gone,  men  must  go;  and  the  process 
does  not  take  long."  The  President  points  his  les.son  by  pictures 
of  the  irreparable  damage  done  by  deforestation  in  Northern 
China. 

Action  for  the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways,  he  urges, 
"should  be  begun  during  the  present  session  of  Congress." 

Taking  up  last  year's  amendment  of  the  Secret-Service  measure, 
which  provided  that  "there  should  be  no  detail  from  the  Secret 
Service  and  no  transfer  therefrom,"  he  asserts  that  "this  amend- 
ment has  been  of  benefit  only,  and  could  be  of  benefit  only,  to  the 
criminal  classes."  After  enlarging  upon  the  evil  effects  of  this 
provision  he  drops  a  high  explosive  in  the  form  of  the  following 
sentence  :  "The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the  provision  was  that 
the  Congressmen  did  not  themselves  wish  to  be  investigated  by 
Secret-Service  men."  Such  investigation,  he  remarks,  "  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  indictment  and  conviction  of  a  Senator  and  a 
Congressman  for  land  frauds  in  Oregon."  And  he  adds:  "1  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  protect  criminals  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  exactly  as  we  have  again  and 
again  during  the  past  seven  years  prosecuted  and  convicted  such 
criminals  who  were  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  so, 
in  my  belief,  we  should  be  given  ample  means  to  prosecute  them 
if  found  in  the  legislative  branch.  But  if  this  is  not  considered 
desirable  a  special  exception  could  be  made  in  the  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  Secret-Service  force  in  investigating  members  of  the 
Congress." 

He  renews  his  recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  postal 
savings-banks  and  of  a  parcels  post  in  rural  districts,  advocates 
Statehood  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  again  asks  citizenship 
for  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  commends  the  work  done  on  the  Panama 
Canal. 

In  the  cause  of  higher  efficiency  among  the  officers  of  our  Army 
he  urges  some  change  in  the  present  system  of  promotion  by 
seniority.  "No  man,"  he  tersely  remarks,  "should  regard  it  as  his 
vested  right  to  rise  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Army  any  more  than 
in  any  other  profession."  In  order  that  we  shall  not  find  ourselves 
with  "respectable,  elderly  incompetents  "  at  the  head  of  the  service 
he  asks  that  the  retiring  board  be  given  broader  .scope. 

In  behalf  of  the  Navy  he  asks  for  four  new  battle-ships  of  the 
North  Dakota,  Delaware,  Florida,  and  Utah  type,  and  two  hos- 
pital-ships. He  also  "most  earnestly  recommends"  that  "the 
General  Board  be  by  law  turned  into  a  General  Staff,"  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  present  bureau  organization  of  the  Navy. 


Copyrigmeil,  1905,  by  Toe  Xew  York  Times  Co. 


THE  PASSING  OF   THE  BIG  STICK-THE   REAL   MOURNERS. 

—Meyer  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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MORE  ANANIASES 

THERE  is  some  doubt  wliellicr  more  feeling  was  stirred  up 
hist  week  by  tlie  paragrapli  in  tiie  President's  message  in- 
timating tliat  tlie  Congressmen  were  afraid  to  have  the  Secret- 
Service  detectives  look  into  tlieir  records,  or  I)y  the  President's 

letter  charging  e.vplicitly  that 
a  section  of  our  press  are  "en- 
gaged in  the  practise  of  men- 
dacity for  hire."  In  the 
former  case  the  Congressmen 
are  a  unit  in  the  belief  that  the 
President  has  gone  too  far ; 
but  among  the  editors  some 
believe  the  President  was 
warranted  in  resenting  the 
slurs  that  have  assailed  his 
family  and  friends,  altho 
others  think  he  would  have 
done  better  to  ignore  them. 
The  President  is  justified  by 
the  Cleveland  Leader  (Reiy)., 
which  declares  that  "in  stri- 
king with  power  and  even  with 
fury  at  the  baser  sort  of  news- 
papers Theodore  Roosevelt 
has  once  more  rendered  nota- 
ble service  to  his  honest  fellow 
citizens  of  all  classes  and 
stations,  in  every  section,  now 
MR.  UELAVAN  SMITH,  ^^^j  j,^  tlicfuture."    Tlic  Ra- 

Owner  of  the  Indianapolis  Neus.  ,  ;  .  ^.^^,^  ^,^^^  Observer 
The  President,  antjry  at  statements  pub-  ° 

lishedin  his  paper,  allots  to  him  "the  (Dem.),  on  the  Other  hand, 
same  evil  eminence  with  such  men  as       g  jj^^jj    j^jg   "billingsgate" 

.Mr.  Laffan.of  the  New  York  5//«."  ■' 

would  be  "unworthy  of   the 

toughest  cowboy,"  and  "tiie  spectacle  the  President  makes  of 
himself  in  using  such  language  about  reputable  gentlemen  is  a 
national  disgrace." 

The  Presidential  ire  displayed  in  this  letter  is  due  to  the  publi- 
cation in  the  Indianapolis  Sews  (Dem.)  of  the  charge  that  several 
Americans  surreptitiously  profited  by  the  sale  of  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  to  our  Ciovernment  for  $40,000,000.  Douglas  Robinson, 
brother-in-law  of  the  President,  and  Charles  P.  Taft,  brother  of 
the  President-elect,  were  specified.  This  charge  the  President 
denies  in  a  letter  that  bristles  with  more  than  thirty  such  epitliets 
as  "abominable  falsehood,"  "slanderous  mendacity,"  and  "the  lie 
direct."  With  the  name  of  Mr.  Delavan  Smith,  owner  of  The 
NeiL's^  he  couples  that  of  Mr,  Laffan,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  not 
.IS  an  offender  in  the  Panama  story,  but  for  divers  and  sundry  other 
offenses.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Foulke,  of  Indiana,  who  sent  him 
some  clippings  from  The  Xews  and  Sutiy  the  President  says  in 
part  : 

"  The  Xcws  gives  currency  to  the  charge  that  'the  United  States 
bought  from  American  citizens  for  ^40,000,000  i)roperty  that  cost 
these  citizens  only  $12,000,000.'  Tlic  statement  is  false.  The 
United  States  did  not  pay  a  cent  of  the  $40,000,000  to  any  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

"  The  i\'eu<s  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  tiiat  tlie  Ciovernment 
paid  $40,000,000  for  the  i)roperty,  and  continues — 'but  who  got  the 
money  .'  We  arc  not  to  know.  The  Administration  and  Mr.  Taft 
do  not  think  it  right  that  the  ])eopIe  should  know.'  Keally  this  is 
so  ludicrous  as  to  make  one  feel  a  little  impatient  at  having  to 
answer  it.  The  fact  has  been  officially  jiublished  again  and  again 
that  the  Government  paid  $40,000,000,  and  that  it  paid  this  $40.- 
000,000  direct  to  the  French  Covernment,  getting  tlic  receipt  of  the 
liquidatoi  appointed  liy  the  French  Government  to  receive  the 
same.  The  United  States  Government  has  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  as  to  tiie  particular  ind-ividuals  among  wiiom  the  French 
Government  distributed  the  sum.     This  was  the  business  of  the 


French  Government  The  mere  supposition  that  any  American 
received  from  the  French  Government  a 'rake-off 'is  too  absurd 
to  be  discust.  It  is  an  abominable  falsehood,  and  it  is  a  slander, 
not  against  the  American  (iovernmcnt,  but  against  the  French 
Government  The  A'ews  continues,  saying  that  'the  President's 
brother-in-law  is  involved  in  the  scandal,  but  he  has  nothing  to 
say.'  Tlie  President's  brother-in-law  was  involved  in  no  scandal. 
Mr  Delavan  Smith  and  the  other  people  who  repeated  this  false- 
hood lied  about  the  President's  brother-in-law;  but  why  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Smitli  lied  should  be  held  to  involve  Mr.  Robinson  in  a 
'scandal '  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  scandal  affects  no  one 
but  Mr  Smith,  and  his  conduct  has  been  not  merely  scandalous, 
but  infamous.  Mr.  Robinson  had  not  the  slightest  connection  of 
any  kind,  sort,  or  description  at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
stances with  the  Panama  matter.  Neither  did  Mr.  Charles  Taft. 
Tlie  A'eii's  says  that  Mr.  Taft  was  a  member  of  the  'syndicate.' 
So  far  as  I  know  there  was  no  syndicate  ;  there  certainly  was  no 
syndicate  in  the  I'nited  States  that  to  my  knowledge  had  any  deal- 
ings with  the  Government  directly  or  indirectly  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  syndicate,  Mr.  Taft  naturally  could  not  belong  to 
it 

"Mr.  Delavan  Smith  is  a  conspicuous  offender  against  the  laws 
of  honesty  and  truthfulness;  but  he  does  not  stand  alone.  He 
occupies,  for  instance,  the  same  evil  eminence  with  such  men  as 
Mr.  Laffan,  of  the  New  York  Sttn^  editorials  of  whose  paper  you 
or  others  have  from  time  to  time  called  to  my  attention,  just  as 
you  have  called  to  my  attention  these  editorials  of  the  Indianapolis 
Ne'ius.  I  never  see  an  editorial  in  any  one  of  these  or  similar 
papers  unless  for  some  reason  it  is  sent  to  me  by  you  or  by  some 
one  else  ;  and  of  the  editorials  thus  sent  me  there  is  hardly  one 
which  does  not  contain  some  wilful  and  deliberate  perversion  of 
the  truth 

"The  fact  is  that  these  particular  newspapers  habitually  and 
continually  and  as  a  matter  of  business  practise  every  form  of 
mendacity  known  to  man,  from  the  suppression  of  the  truth  and 
the  suggestion  of  the  false,  to  the  lie  direct.  Those  who  write  or 
procure  others  to  write  these  articles  are  engaged  in  the  practise 
of  (mendacity  for  hire,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  lower  form  of 
gaining  a  livelihood." 

Later  the  President  announced  that  if  "those  Americans  who 
have  been  guilty  of  infamous  falsehood"  in  this  matter  "can  be 
reached  for  criminal  libel,  1  shall  try  to  have  them  reached." 

Mr.  Laffaii's  New  York  Sun  intimates,  in  reply,  that  the  Presi- 
dent "  is  another  "     It  says • 

"Notwithstanding  the  directness  of  his  challenge  the  editor  of 
Tfie  Sun  declines  a  controversy  with  Mr  Roosevelt  He  is  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  implied  compliment  discernible  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  tirade,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown  in  his  frequent 
collisions  with  various  persons  of  distinction  that  he  has  an  over- 
whelming advantage  over  any  respectable  antagonist  in  his.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's,  complete  freedom  from  any  sense  of  personal  obliga- 
tion in  respect  of  the  truth.  The  editor  of  The  Sun  is  fully  alive 
to  the  extremity  of  the  inconvenience  which  attaches  to  a  personal 
controversy  with  a  man  who  has  shown  himself  capable  of  sup- 
pression and  perversion  of  individual  correspondence,  an  act 
which  in  ordinary  life  would  in  the  cognizance  of  any  club  or  asso- 
ciation of  self-respecting  gentlemen  entail  his  prompt  expulsion. 

"In  saying  these  things  we  can  not  disguise  our  chagrin  and 
humiliation  that  the  inrson  who  is  addiesl  is  also  the  President  of 
the  I'nited  States 

"  It  is  curious  that  Mr  Foulke  is  a  preferred  repository  of  these 
confidences  of  the  President  It  was  to  him  that  Mr  Roosevelt 
wrote  his  memorable  letter  denying  that  he  was  using  the  P'ederal 
patronage  to  aid  Mr.  Taft's  candidacy,  a  letter  which  at  once  took 
its  place  among  the  most  valued  iiicuii.ibula  of  veracity." 

Mr  Smith's  paper,  the  Indianapolis  Ne7i-s,  accuses  the  Presi- 
dent of  inconsistency,  and  calls  for  a  Congressional  investigation 
of  tlie  Canal  bargain.     We  read  ; 

"Disregarding  the  President's  ai)use  and  disclaiming  any  desire 
oraiiiliition  to  compete  with  him  in  the  language  of  invective,  we 
nevcrtiieless  feel  that  it  is  both  our  right  and  <nir  duty  to  give  the 
facts  of  our  course  in  relation  to  the  Panama-Canal  charges. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  criticisms  of  The 
A'fVr.f,  which  were  based  largely  on  the  statements  of  the  New 
York   World,  criticisms  which  were  made  over  and  over  again 
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during  the  campaign,  were  utterly  ignored  till  to-day.  Tlie  only 
man  who  paid  any  attention  to  them  was  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  who 
did  deny  that  he  was  in  any  way  related  to  the  attair.  We  had  no 
word  from  the  President  or  Mr.  Taft.  The  other  men,  such  as 
Cromwell  and  Morgan,  who  wore  believed  to  have  full  information 
in  regard  to  the  business,  said  nothing. 

"But  now,  after  the  campaign  is  over,  the  President  rushes  into 
print  through  his  familiar  way,  and  says,  with  his  usual  violence 
and  virulence,  that  77/«?  .i\Vri'.\-  is  a  liar.     Now  what  are  the  facts  ? 

"The  first  is  that  77/^  ^VtU'S  is  far  fr«Mii  being  the  only  paper  that 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  silence  of  all  concerned  only  served 
to  strengthen  the  suspicion,  which  was  very  generally  held,  that 
all  was  not  right.  The  New  York  /f"<vA/was  the  original  author- 
ity. The  Chicago  Journal  was  quite  as  vigorous  as  was  this  paper 
in  comments  I'nless  our  memory  is  at  fault,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  WA'?-  not  wholly  unimprest  by  the  charges. 

"The  charges  were  indeed  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
toward  the  close  of  the  campaign  we,  as  did  others,  drew  what 
seemed  to  be  the  necessary  and  inevitable  conclusion  that  silence 
was  practically  tantamount  to  confession.  But  now  we  have  the 
President's  denial,  which  is  not  made  till  it  is  too  late  for  any 
votes  to  be  affected  or  influenced  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

"And  what  does  his  denial  amount  to  ?  He  only  says  that  the 
money  was  not  paid  to  any  syndicate  or  any  American  citizens, 
but  to  the  French  Government.  He  does  not  know  to  whom  that 
Government  paid  the  money 

"The  President,  in  one  breath,  sa\s  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  American  got  a  rake-ott",  and  in  another,  that  neither  he 
nor  the  Government  knows  to  whom  the  French  Government  paid 
the  money.  If  neither  the  President  nor  our  Government  knows 
who  got  the  money,  the  President  can  not  know  but  that  some 
American  citizen  got  some  of  it.  This  is  the  sort  of  denial  that 
the  country  is  asked  to  accept.  The  French  Government  could 
pay  the  money  only  to  the  men  holding  the  securities  of  the  old 
Panama  Company.     That  is  what  it  did. 

"  The  President  says  that  he  does  not  know  who  those  men  were. 
And  yet,  possessing  no  knowledge  on  the  subject,  he  denies  abso- 
lutely, as  he  confesses  without  knowledge,  that  any  of  this  money 
found  its  way  into  American  pockets. 

".Again  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  prominent  Frenchman, 
closely  connected  with  the  luisiness,  practically  admitted  that 
some  .Americans  got  the  money,  and  said  that  he  could  see  nothing 
wrong  in  it.  From  all  of  which  we  conclude  that  the  subject  is 
more  than  ever  one  into  which  Congress  should  inquire." 

This  passes  the  responsibility  along  to  the  New  York  World. 
This  paper  devotes  two  columns  of  editorial  to  reviewing  the  ques- 
tion of  "who  got  the  money,"  without  mentioning  the  names  of 


Douglas   Robinson  or   Charles  P.  Taft,  and  then  brushes  them 
lightly  aside  in  a  loud  call  for  an  investigation,  tiuis: 

"Whether  Douglas  Robinson,  who  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  brother- 
in-law,  or  any  of  Mr.  Taft's  brothers  associated  himself  with  Mr. 
Cromwell  in  I'aiiama  exploitation  or  shared  in  these  profits  is  in- 
cidental to  the  main  issue  of  letting  in  the  light. 

"Whether  tiiey  did  or  did  not,  whether  all  the  profits  went  into 
William  Nelson  Cromwell's  hands  or  wliatcver  became  of  them, 
the  fact  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the  United  States 
issues  a  public  statement  about  such  an  important  matter  full  of 
flagrant  untruths,  reeking  with  misstatements,  challenging  line  by 
line  the  testimony  of  his  associate  Cromwell  and  the  official  record, 
makes  it  imperative  that  full  publicity  come  at  once  through  the 
authority  and  by  the  action  of  Congress." 

The  Xcius  and  World  insist  that  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
knows  the  guilty  parties  who  shared  'in  the  profits  of  the  Canal 
deal,  as  he  engineered  the  sale,  but  Mr.  Cromwell  replies  in  a  state- 
ment about  two  columns  long,  of  which  the  gist  is  contained  in  the 
concluding  paragraph : 

"The  whole  story  of  Americans  or  some  American  syndicate 
buying  up  the  Panama-Canal  securities  at  a  low  price,  or  at  any 
price,  and  then  turning  them  in  upon  liquidation  at  a  profit,  is  a 
fiction  and  a  concoction.  The  money  of  the  United  States  went 
to  France,  and  was  distributed  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
foreign  owners,  none  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  Americans." 

Mr.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  who  also  aided  the  sale,  tells  a 
similar  story  in  a  long  cable  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York 
Herald.  Of  the  $40,000,000,  $25,000,000  went  to  the  old  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  $15,000,000  to  the  new  company,  he  says,  and 
both  amounts  were  distributed  among  their  shareholders  and  bond- 
holders. The  records  of  the  distribution,  with  names  and  amounts, 
are  all  on  file  and  accessible  to  prove  tlie  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
charges.  "We  find,"  says  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla,  that  "there  was 
neither  an  acquisition  of  a  majority  of  these  shares,  nor  at  the 
moment  of  the  division  of  the  purchase-money  do  we  find  any  trace 
of  any  appreciable  accumulation,"  so  he  regards  the  story  of  huge 
profits  l)y  these  Americans  as  "simply  absurd." 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  all  these  charges  and  denials  there  is 
more  talk  than  proof  on  both  sides,  and  many  papers  think  a  Con- 
gressional investigation  nvight  be  a  good  thing  to  clear  up  the 
whole  matter  and  set  all  doubts  at  rest.  A  resolution  providing 
for  this  is  now  before  Congress. 
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THE   NEW   MEMBERS   OF   THE    AN.^MAS  CLIB.^RE   GOING  TO 
ISSIE   A  STATEMENT. 

■  McCiitcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


MAKING  THE  DIRT   FLY. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald, 


TWO    IMPRESSIONS    OF  A  RECENT   CONTROVERSY. 
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ROBERT    F.    MAUUOX. 


ATLANTA  AND  HER  MAN  OF  THE 
HOUR 

I^UE  remarkable  mayoralty  campaign  in  Atlanta,  (la.,  which 
recently  culminated  in  the  election  of  the  reform  candidate, 
Robert  F.  Maddox,  not  only  precipitated  an  intense  and  bitter 
contest  in  local  politics,   but  also  challenged  a  wider  and  more 

national  interest.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion after  the  election,  that 
Atlanta  had  "given  her  an- 
swer to  the  waiting,  expect- 
ant world,"  however,  as  point- 
ed out  good-humoredly  by 
several  of  the  Southern  con- 
temporaries, may  be  said 
slightly  to  exaggerate  the 
situation. 

The  contest  was  waged 
largely  on  a  basis  of  person- 
alities, and  "such  a  record  of 
billingsgate  and  mud-slinging 
has  probably  not  been  made 
anywhere  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years,"  says 
the  New  York  Sun.  The 
Newark  News,  emphasizing 
the  keynote  of  the  campaign, 
believes  the  election  well 
worth  studying  "as  it  seems 
to  shed  considerable  light 
upon  the  oft-mooted   inquiry 

as  to  what  bearing  the  private 
Atlanta's   new  mayor-elect.    One  At-  ^  ...         /j-    .    ,   , 

lanta  editor  says  of  him:  "He  has  '''e  of  a  public  official  has 
emerged  from  the  most  vituperative  of  upon  his  eligibility  for  the 
campaigns  without  the  smell  of  6re  upon  i-   i    i       i     u     «       t-i 

his  garments."  PO^t  which  he  holds.         The 

situation,  briefly  stated,  was 
this.  The  Democratic  nominee  for  mayor,  Mr.  James  G.  Wood- 
ward, named  to  succeed  himself,  was  arrested,  immediately  after 
his  success  in  the  primary,  in  a  drunken  condition  in  the  red- 
light  district  of  the  city.  The  crystallization  of  public  sentiment 
over  this  escapade  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Maddox,  a 
young  business  man  of  the  city,  on  a  reform  ticket.  After  a 
strenuous  campaign  in  which  public  morality  was  the  only  issue 
at  stake,  Mr.  Woodward  was  defeated. 

The  Atlanta  Georgian,  explaining  the  result,  says: 

"  It  was  in  no  sense  the  triumph  of  a  candidate,  but  the  triumph 
of  a  principle. 

".And  not  since  the  burning  plowshares  of  battle  harrowed  the 
soil  of  Atlanta  in  the  sixties  has  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
city  been  more  profoundly  stirred." 

The  Newark  Xews,  dilating  upon  the  morality  issue,  says: 

"  It  is  not  uncommon  among  us,  to  hear  the  doctrine  that  a  man's 
private  life  h.is  little,  if  any,  bearing  upon  his  fitness  for  office, 
the  idea  being,  of  course,  that  the  forma",  performance  of  the  duties 
involved  in  office  discharges  his  responsibility  to  the  public.  The 
doctrine  is  mischievous.  It  is  utterly  untenable  ui)on  any  grounds 
that  square  with  enlightened  civilization.  The  private  life  of  a 
man  is  the  unerring  index  to  his  character.  If  it  be  immoral,  the 
man  himself  is  immoral  and  that  should  be.  if  it  is  not,  a  bar  to 
public  position  in  a  republic  like  the  I'nited  States.  Where  the 
people  rule,  public  oflfirials  are  simply  representatives,  and  one  has 
too  much  confidence  in  the  morality  of  the  masses  to  believe  that 
immoral  men  are  qualified  to  fill  positions  of  trust.  Atlanta  is  to 
be  congratulated  ujion  the  decisive  vindication  of  her  morality 
which  the  defeat  of  Woodward  furnishes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
American  citizens  everywhere  will  learn  to  demand  moral  decency 
upon  the  part  of  men  whom  they  honor  with  positions  of  authority 
and  trust." 


MR.  TAFT  ON  DISFRANCHISEMENT 

I.S  Mr.  Taft  virtually  in  sympathy  with  the  election  laws  in  the 
South  whose  main  aim  and  result  is  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  negro  .'  This  is  the  question  which  editorial  writers  both 
North  and  South  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  have  been  earnestly 
debating  since  the  President-elect's  recent  speech  before  the  North 
Carolina  Society  in  New  York  City.  In  the  South  Mr.  Taft's 
remarks  on  negro  suffrage  have  been  variously  interpreted.  Not 
a  few  of  the  papers  look  upon  his  discussion  as  a  brazefi  attempt 
to  hoodwink  the  South  into  a  kind  of  political  treason,  others  re- 
gard the  black  problem  as  a  matter  too  vital  to  be  discust  as  an 
after-dinner  topic,  while  still  others,  in  a  more  genial  spirit,  look 
upon  Mr.  Taft's  overtures  as  a  welcome  augury  of  the  policy  of 
the  next  Administration,  and  as  a  welcome  index  to  the  next  I'resi- 
dent's  attitude  toward  Mr.  Crumpacker  and  his  colleagues  in  their 
efforts  to  cut  down  the  representation  of  the  South  in  Congress. 
Northern  comment  is  pretty  generally  agreed  in  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Taft  has  reiterated  the  sentiment  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
section  since  the  Civil  War,  namely,  that  the  ignorant  negro,  as 
the  ignorant  white,  should  be  eliminated  from  politics,  that  the 
bugaboo  of  social  equality  is  not  to  be  considered,  and  that  the 
proposition  to  cut  down  Southern  representation  in  Congress  is 
not  to  be  maintained.  The  portion  of  the  speech  which  has  stirred 
up  the  present  discussion  is  as  follows  : 

"  In  all  the  Southern  States  it  is  possible  by  election  laws  pre- 
scril:)ing  proper  qualifications  for  the  suffrage,  which  square  with 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  which  shall  be  equally  administered 
as  between  the  black  and  white  races,  to  prevent  entirely  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  domination  of  Southern  State,  county,  or  municipal 
governments  by  an  ignorant  electorate,  white  or  black.  It  is 
further  true  that  the  sooner  such  laws  when  adopted  are  applied 
with  exact  equality  and  justice 
to  the  two  races,  the  better  for 
the  moral  tone  of  State  and 
community  concerned." 

"  This  statement  contains 
neither  palliation  of  the  trick- 
ery of  grandfather  clauses  in 
Southern  election  laws  nor  ex- 
cuse for  unfairness  in  apply- 
ing general  tests,"  says  the 
New  York  Globe,  and  the  New 
York  World  is  convinced 
"that  Mr.  Taft  expres.ses  the 
best  sentiment  of  the  North 
in  commending  the  limitation 
of  suffrage  by  tests  of  fitness." 
"Admitting  his  dictum  as  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  only  for  the  sake 
of  argument,"  remarks  the 
Charleston  N^eius  and  Cour- 
ier, "a  Southerner  will  search 
in  vain  for  sane  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  the  President-elect's 
program." 

The  Raleigh  A'ews  and  Ob- 
server announces  that  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  trans- 
fer the  South  to  "Booker 
Washingtonism."     The    New 


ATLANTA'S    RETIRING    MAVOK. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Woodward,  who,  despite 
the  nomination  of  the  regular  Demo- 
cratic party  and  his  able  record  as  twice 
mayor  of  the  city,  was  defeated  by  a  re- 
form candidate  on  an  issue  of  persona) 
morality. 


Orleans  Times-Democrat,  while  acknowledging  the  sincerity  and 
good  intention  of  Mr.  Taft's  overtures,  and  commending  the  senti- 
ment that  the  North  and  South  stand  on  a  "  common  ground  "  in  re- 
spect to  the  race  question  of  the  South,  points  to  the  fact  that 
"he  contributes  not  at  all,  or  very  little,  to  the  definition  of 
that  ground." 
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ENGLISH  CRITICISM  OF  AMERICAN 
WOMEN 

■\  "I  '  HILE  American  women  are  admired  and  sought  by  English- 
*  ^  men  and  some  of  the  proudest  of  British  titles  are  shared 
by  the  transatlantic  sisters  of  those  doughty  islanders,  English 
women  have  a  very  keen  eye  for  their  foibles.  The  extravagance 
of  American  women  is  one  pf  their  chief  faults,  says  Mary  Morti- 
mer Maxwell  in  the  London  Daily  .Vail,  evidently  lifiing  a  warn- 
ing finger  at  her  British  brothers  who  appreciate  American  beauty. 
"There  is  no  woman  in  the  world  who,  when  she  starts  out  shop- 
ping, is  capable  of  spending  so  much  money  as  the  American 
woman."  She  never  knows  where  to  stop.  "She  goes  out  to  buy 
a  veil  and  returns  with  a  trousseau."  Does  she  need  a  pair  of 
gloves  .''  "  She  returns  home  with  nine  pairs  of  boots  and  slippers 
and  a  seventy-five-dollar  hat."  This  seems  well  calculated  to  give 
pause  to  the  Britisher  contemplating  an  American  match.  The 
writer  finds  the  cause  of  such  reckless  expenditure  in  the  fact  that 
the  American  man  will  not  make  the  womenkind  of  his  household 
a  definite  allowance.  Consequently  the  girl  or  the  matron  "  spends 
three  times  the  amount  of  money  she  would  do  if  she  had  a  stated 
sum  to  spend  "  The  American  man,  "the  most  generous  man  in 
the  worl».  when  it  comes  to  providing  for  his  womenkind,"  objects 
to  giving  an  allowance.  The  consequences  are  simply  disastrous, 
says  the  English  woman  from  whom  we  are  quoting : 

"The  result  is  that  American  women  spend  money  in  a  hit-or- 
miss  fashion  that  is  absolutely  shocking  to  their  more  conservative 
British  sisters.  I  could  name  a  dozen  American  women  of  my 
acquaintance  who,  tho  they  have  no  allowance,  have  credit  accounts 
at  several  of  the  largest  shops  in  New  York.  Their  bills  are  paid 
monthly  or  quarterly  by  their  husbands,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  lifted  eyebrows.  If  they  have  not  accounts  at  the 
shops,  they  delight  in  having  things  sent  home  'C.  O.  D.,'  as  they 
call  it,  which  means  'cash  on  delivery.' 

"  It  can  be  seen  that  such  a  method  of  paying  for  what  one  buys 
leads  to  recklessness  which  could  not  exist  in  connection  with  an 
allowance.  The  English  woman  who  has  a  certain  sum  for 'pin- 
money'  apportions  it  to  cover  all  the  sundries.  She  buys  carefully 
and  thoughtfully,  and  not  often  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  unless 
she  sees  a  really  excellent  bargain.  She  knows  that  her  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  must  cover  the  year,  and  she  does  not  spend  it  all  in 
September." 

The  New-York  husband  therefore  naturally  puts  an  occasional 
notice  in  the  daily  press  to  the  effect  that  he  will  not  be  account- 
able for  his  wife's  debts.     On  this  point  Miss  Maxwell  remarks : 

"Considerable  amazement  was  recently  experienced  in  a  certain 
set  of  New- York  people  by  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  Mr.  So-and-So  would  not  be 
responsible  for  any  bills  contracted  by  his  wife  at  any  'department 
store.'  The  couple  were  known  to  be  ideally  happy,  and  yet  it 
seemed,  if  one  could  judge  by  the  advertisement,  that  they  must 
be  on  the  verge  of  separation.  The  husband,  however,  had  only 
inserted  the  advertisement  to  protect  his  wife  from  herself.  It 
'  n-;  a  disease  with  her  to  buy  and  buy,  and  she  herself  had  appealed 
•  >  him  to  do  something  to  save  their  small  fortune  from  the  hands 
f  the  shopkeepers  I 

■'  American  women  buy  on  a  larger  scale  than  do  English  women. 
O  ie  seldom  finds  a  New- York  woman  buying  a  solitary  pair  of 
gloves.  She  buys  half-a-dozen  pairs.  She  buys  stockings,  boots, 
and  other  things  in  the  same  proportion.  Veils  she  buys  by  the 
dozen,  and  she  never  waits  till  she  has  used  the  last  pair  of  gloves, 
the  last  veil,  the  last  pair  of  stockings,  before  replenishing 

"Thirty  pounds  is  said  to  be  the  sum  expended  every  month  by 
the  wife  of  a  well-known  millionaire  on  two  hats,  with  veils  to 
match.  A  well-known  modiste  and  head  of  a  department  store 
showed  me  one  morning  a  chinchilla  hat,  with  ospreys,  price  nine- 
teen pounds ;  a  large  hat  of  corded  silk,  with  ostrich-feather  trim- 
ming, price  nine  pounds  ;  and  two  Parisian  veils  at  a  pound  apiece. " 

This  writer  thus  contrasts  the  behavior  of  the  American  and  her 
English  cousin  during  the  excitement  of  "bargain  dav  "  : 


"'Bargain  day  at  the  Cireat  Store,'  says  the  [American]  wife  to 
her  husband  one  evening.  'Can  I  have  some  money  for  hats  and 
gloves  ? '  and  he  hands  her  out  a  sum  of  money,  keeps  no  account 
of  it,  or  tells  her  to  buy  and  have  the  things  sent  home,  to  be  paid 
for  subseciuently  by  check. 

"'Bargain  day  in  Oxford  Street,'  says  the  English  wife  to  her- 
self, and  she  casts  up  her  accounts  and  finds  out  how  much  money 
is  left  of  her  quarterly  allowance.  All  this  makes  for  carefulness 
and  harmony,  as  the  American  system  makes  for  extravagance." 


ITALY'S  QUARREL  WITH  AUSTRIA 

nPHE  Balkan  imbroglio  has  many  wide-spread  complications 

-*■       and  seems  to  branch  out  in  every  direction  and  every  form 

of  disaffection.      The  old  Triple  Alliance  seems  actually  to  be 

threatened  by  the  action  of  Francis  Joseph,  or,  as  the  papers  say, 


CROWN     PRINCE     UMBERTO     Ol' 


L'LL    PANOPLN     OK    WAH, 


Francis  Ferdinand,  the  Crown  Prince.  Italy,  while  not  the  rich- 
est, is  the  proudest  and  most  aristocratic  of  European  nations, 
and  Italy,  altho  a  party  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  has  been  absolutely 
ignored  in  Austria's  recent  movement  in  the  Balkans.  What  in- 
creases the  irritation  is  the  fact  that  Austria  seems  to  have  been 
secretly  in  close  consultation  with  Germany,  while  giving  Italy  the 
cold  shoulder.  The  consequences  are  significant.  Austria  is  being 
roundly  denounced  in  the  Italian  Parliament  for  annexing  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  and  war  between  Austria  and  Italy  is  even  spoken 
of  as  a  possibility.  Meanwhile  the  Italian  students  in  Vienna  are 
being  riotously  hazed  and  the  air  is  becoming  thick  with  mutual 
recriminations  which  alternately  blaze  forth  in  the  Corso  and  the 
HoherMarkt.  All  this  time,  we  are  told,  William  II.  of  Germany, 
the  third  member  of  the  Alliance,  is  close  at  the  elbow  of  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  press  of  Austria  is  laboriously  trying  to  lay  all  the 
blame  on  England,  a  country  which  is  accountable,  says  the 
Wiener  Ta^eblatt,  for  the  whole  Balkan  fracas,  the  boycott  of 
Austrian  goods  by  Turkey,  and  the  general  attitude  of  stiff-necked 
ness  and  silent  resolution  assumed  by  the  Young  Turks.  A  re- 
markable proof  of  Italian  dissatisfaction  with  Austria  is  furnished 
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idly  by  can  escape  the  blame  and  responsibility  of  not  having 
(luenched  tiie  spark  while  it  was  still  extinguishable  ?  We  are  not 
one  of  those  who  share  the  idea  that  Austria  will  provoke  Italy  to 
war  by  some  underhand  device,  because  we  can  not  believe  that 
the  Austrian  Ciovernment  has  any  hand  in  the  dissensions  of  two 
nationalities,  Italian  and  German,  included  among  its  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  Italy  must  be  on  her  guard." — Translations  made 
/;>;•  The  Litkrakv  Dujest. 


\'icrt)kiA — "  ^'es,   Krue>rer.  I  can   safely  tell  you   now,  tliat  tlie 
plan  of  campaign  came  from  him." 
Kri'F.ger— "  Ah,  that  must  .be -the  reason  why  you  suffered  such 


—Simp/icissimus  ( Munich) . 


terrible  disasters.' 

by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Fortis  in 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
a  speech  in  which -Francis  Joseph 
was  accused  of  t'Crritorial  brig- 
andage. This  statement  was  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo.  Mr.  Fortis 
is  considered  the  Italian  Demos- 
thenes of  the  hour.  He  is  elo- 
quent, fearless,  and  patriotic.  In 
the  course  of  the  speech  referred 
to  he  remarked  : 


"Austria's  sudden  increase  in 
her  armaments  fills  me.'Svith  fore- 
boding. The  time  has  dprnewlien 
we  must  demand  of  oi\r  ally 
some  explanation  of  her  belia\  ior. 
She  is  the  .sole  ally  from  whom 

Italy  can  fear  war.  If  the  present  condition  of  things  continues, 
we  must  resume  our  liberty  of  independent  action.  Meanwhile. 
l«t  us  reenforce  our  army  and  strengthen  our  navy,  for  these  are 
•ur  only  guaranties  of  peace." 

Mr.  Fortis,  says  the  Tribiina  (Rome),  was  loudly  applauded  and 
warmly  greeted  by  his  auditors  on  descending  from  the  tribune, 
and  was  eml)raced  by  Premier  (iiolitti.  Speaking  of  the  present 
friction  between  Italy  and  Austria  the  Tribuna,  which  is  the  organ 
of  the  (Government,  editorially  comments  on  the  dangerous  tension 
which  the  disagreement  is  likely  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  Triple 
Alliance.     Thus  we  read  : 

"We  have  spoken  frankly  and  plainly  on  this  matter  because  we 
are  the  allies  of  Austria  and  are  firm  supporters  of  the  Triple 
Alliance.  So  long  as  a  proper  conception  of  the  duties  involved 
in  such  a  pact  is  acted  up  to  by  Austria  and  her  behavior  is  in  ac- 
cord with'it,  the  alliance  between  Italy  and  Austria  will  l)e  not 
only  tolerable,  but  even  nccciJtable  tr»  the  Italians.  lUit  if  Austria 
persists  in  taking  her  own  way,  making  the  alliance  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  or  interest,  then  all  that  union  of  hearts  which  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  such  arrangements  will  be  destroyed." 

Of  the  student  riots  in  \'ienna  the  Ossert'atoie  Romano,  the 
organ  of  the  \'atiran,  si)eaks  with  a  dignified  reserve  which  ot  it- 
self has  something  ominous  in  its  tone  : 

"A  vast  conflagration  sometimes  originates  in  a  tiny  flame — the 
saying  is  old,  Init  none  the  less  true — and  what  man  who  stands 


Abdll  H.AMiii— '■  May  all  merciful  Allah  preserve  my  friend  William  ! 
f'erhaps  he  will  prepare  a  plan  of  campaij^n  for  me  also." 

Jiigi-iiJ  (Muiiicli). 


THE  KAISER 'TAMED 

'  I  "HE  (ierman  Kaiser,  we  learn  from  the  papers,  is  living  in 
■^  seclusion,  but  the  German  people  are  on  the  watch.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  a  wonderful  revolution  in  public  opinion  has 
recently  taken  place  in  Germany.  The  Reichstag  has  spoken  of 
the  sovereign  in  terms  of  almost  Iheinajestt'  and  the  press  has 
firmly  and  boldly  asserted  the  rights  of  the  people  in  tones  that 
seem  to  be  inspired  by  completely  democratic  ideals.  \^ry  lately 
we  have  been  imprest  with  the  fact  that  the  Kaiser's  wings  nave 
l)een  dipt  and  his  voice  compelled  to  be  silent.  It  is  not  meceiy 
the  e.\treme  Socialist  view  of  late  incidents  in  German  domestic 
politics  which  has  been  put  forth  by  Ma.vimilian  Harden,  editor 
of  the  Ziikiinfi  (Berlin),  who  recently  came  into  notoriety  as  the 
exposer  of  the  Eulenberg  scandal.  I  n  a  lecture  before  an  audience 
of  people  of  all  parties  a  short  time  ago  at  Berlin,  and  fully  re- 
ported in  the  dailies  of  that  city, 
Mr.  Harden  declared  that  "these 
dark  and  trying  days  will  live 
in  history,"  and  he  reminded  his 
fifteen  hundred  hearers  that  "the 
record  of  them  would  commemo- 
rate the  occasion  on  which  the 
German  people  had  faced  the 
Kaiser  as  a  united  nation  and  had 
dared  to  tell  him  that  they  were 
of  age  and  could  speak  for  them- 
selves." In  a  significant  article 
in  the  Zukunft  Mr.  Harden  ar-. 
raigns  the  personal  regime  of  the 
sovereign.  He  advises  the  Kai- 
ser to  do  what  he  chooses  and 
spend   what  he  chooses,    but   to 


Peace— "  Peoples  of  Eurojje,  I  am  the  drummer  for    the  llagxie 
firm,  Peace  &  Co.    Won't  you  buy  a  copy  of  my  plan  of  campaign?" 

Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 

GF.RM.XN    THKl'STS    .\T    THE    KAISER. 
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THE   GERMAN    GLLLIVER    IS   TIED  AT  I.AST. 

—Xhe  (Paris). 


Sultan  of  Turkey  (to  German  Kaiser) — "Speaking as 
one  constitutionalized  monarcli  to  another— How  is  your 
Young  German  party  ?"  — Pimcli  (London). 


HIS    TONGUE    IS    NOW    A    STRINGLESS    INSTRUMENT." 


hold  his  tongue.  The  countrj-  is  being  excluded  from  every  polit- 
ical or  national  circle  in  Europe  through  the  egotism  and  bump- 
tiousness of  William  II.,  declares  this  daring  and  brilliant  writer. 
To  quote  his  words  : 

"William  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  HohenzoUerns 
forty  years  after  the  revolution,  and  who  has  no  powers  of  mon- 
archy in  the  Empire,  has  never  done  the  nation  a  single  public 
service,  and  yet  claims  supreme  authority  for  his  arbitrary  whims. 
He  has  now  an  opportunity  of  reckoning  up  the  harvest  of  what 
he  has  sown.  If  after  all  that  has  happened  he  thinks  it  still  possi- 
ble for  him  to  retain  the  imperial  diadem  of  course  he  will  con- 
tinue to  wear  it.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  destinies  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  German  people  will  never  again  be  allowed  to  de- 
pend upon  his  personal  decision." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


VITAL  QUESTIONS  BEFORE  THE  DOUMA 

ALREADY  the  second  session  of  the  third  Douma,  tho  only  a 
few  weeks  old.  has  been  productive  of  exciting  scenes  and 
sensational  incidents.  The  Octoberists  have  been  outwitted  by 
the  Radicals  of  the  Left ;  the  Government  is  reported  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  course  of  the  debates  and  the  procedure  of  the 
Center ;  the  Right  is  disorderly  and  aggressive,  still  plotting,  ac- 
cording to  the  Riech  and  other  .St.  Petersburg  newspapers,  to  un- 
dermine the  Douma  as  a  legislative  body.  But  all  the  Liberal 
organs  argee  that  the  present  Douma  feels  that  substantial  results 
tnnst  be  accomplished  in  its  second  year,  if  its  usefulness  and 
prestige  in  the  countrj-  are  not  to  be  destroyed  beyond  rehabilita- 
tion. The  first  year  was  spent  in  masterly  inactivity,  in  efforts  to 
save  the  principle  of  representation,  as  another  dissolution  might 
then  have  proved  fatal  to  Russia's  precarious  "constitutionalism." 
But  for  the  second  year  the  electors,  it  is  admitted,  will  expect  a 
different  report.  The  entire  press  is  discussing  the  prospects  of 
the  session,  the  likelihood  of  any  reform  legislation,  the  attitude 
of  the  court,  the  ministry,  and  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  importance 
of  the  respective  party  programs. 

The  Riech  presents  the  three  principal  programs— that  of  the 
Government,  that  of  the  Octoberists,  the  dominant  party,  and  that 
of  the  Cadets,  whose  special  mouthpiece  it  is.  It  is  agreeably 
surprized  at  the  slight  differences  found  between  the  Octoberist 
program  and  that  of  the  Cadets.  It  gives  the  principal  items  of 
both  as  follows : 

"  The  restoration  of  the  'ordinary  '  law,  the  ending  of  martial  law 


and  quasi-niart"al  law,  with  the  tyranny  of  local  governors  result- 
ing from  it. 

"Revision  and  reform  of  the  Government's  'emergency'  land 
legislation,  to  which  the  Douma  has  given  no  assent,  and  the  legal- 
ity of  which  is  denied  by  the  constitutionalists. 

"Abolition  of  capital  punishment,  so  as  to  do  away  witli  whole- 
sale executions  in  political  cases.  I      1 

"  Universal  elementary  instruction.  ,,, 

"  Reconstruction  of  the  local  administrative  and  judicial  systems. 

"Revision  of  the  press  laws  in  the  interest  of  free  speech. 

"Personal  immunity  and  protection  of  citizens  against  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  police. 

"  Religious  liberty  and  equality  of  sects  and  creeds  before  llie 
law. 

"Temperance  legislation. 

"  Income  taxation  on  a  progressive  basis." 

The  Riech  states  that  the  Government  was  opposed  to  early  con- 
sideration of  the  "dangerous"  agrarian  problem.  Its  act  was  a 
blow  to  the  historic  institution,  the  village  commune,  for  the  easy 
dissolution  of  which  it  provided  by  enabling  any  peasant  to  sever 
his  connection  with  it  and  obtain  full  individual  ownership  of  a 
share  of  the  commune's  land.  There  is  much  dissatisfaction  with 
the  working  of  the  act,  as  it  threatens  to  create  a  "village  prole- 
tariat "  and  to  transfer  the  land  to  a  small  class  of  unscrupulous 
peasant "  exploiters."  The  Premier's  organ,  Rossia,  has  announced 
important  amendments  of  the  law,  designed  to  limit  the  privilege 
of  acquiring  land  from  "emancipated  "  peasants  lacking  in  thrift 
or  foresight.  But  the  Douma  refused  to  postpone  the  question, 
the  priest  and  peasant  deputies  voting  with  the  Left  against  the 
accommodating  Center. 

The  debate  on  the  agrarian  problem  has  been  bitter  and  violent, 
recalling  the  scenes  of  the  first  and  second  Doumas.  It  is  said 
that  the  Government  proposes  to  destroy  the  village  commune 
because  the  peasants  are  no  longer  blindly  monarchical,  and  be- 
cause the  theory  is  that  individual  peasant  proprietors  would  be- 
come supporters  of  reactionary,  economic,  and  political  policies. 

The  Xovoye  P'rer/iya,  tho  displeased  with  the  majority  of  the 
Douma,  recognizes  that  it  is  not  only  right  but  essential  for  the 
legislators  to  put  aside  the  hundreds  of  insignificant  and  trivial 
bills  which  threaten  to  swamp  it,  to  take  up  the  really  "big  "  proj- 
ects and  do  something  for  the  regeneration  of  Russia.  Another 
neutral  organ,  the  Slovo,  fears  that  the  Douma  as  an  institution 
is  being  converted  into  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  bureaucratic  depart- 
ments, and  that  it  is  too  weak  and  lifeless  to  take  up  the  difficult 
and  great  questions.     The  Leftist  press  complain  that  the  Premier 
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aiKl  his  "liberal  "  associates  have  forgotten  their  promises  of  "re- 
form after  pacification  "  and  are  placing  obstacles  in  the  Douma's 
way.  Education,  temperance,  personal  and  religious  liberty,  it  is 
asserted,  have  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  ministers  or  their 
friends  in  the  Douma,  and  the  talk  of  "work"  or  "usefulness"  of 
the  present  Parliament  is  insincere.  The  Rightist  newspapers,  it 
is  pointed  out,  while  distrusting  the  Premier,  are  denying  that  the 
country  is  pacified  and  that  any  lil^eral  concessions  are  possible. 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  much  pessimism  as  to  the  future 
opportunities  and  activities  of  the  present  Douma. —  Translations 
made  for  Tw¥.  LirER.\RV  Digest. 


LORD   ROBERTS'  WAR  SCARE 

CONSTERNATION  reigned  in  the  House  of  Peers  recently 
when  Lord  Roberts  rose  to  his  feet  and  declared  that  Great 
Britain  at  this  moment  is  in  dire  peril  of  being  invaded,  because 
of  the  weakness  of  her  land  forces.  Germany  has  every  facility, 
he  remarked,  for  landing  150,000  men  on  English  shores,  and  it 
would  require  at  least  a  million  citizen  soldiers  to  handle  such  a 
body  of  highly  trained  fighters.  Of  the  English  boast  that  such 
an  invasion  would  be  preventable  by  interposition  of  the  fleet  Lord 
Roberts  said  : 

"It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  our 
fleets  to  be  effectually  misled  and  evaded,  and  that  this  country 
might  be  invaded  before  having  the  opportunity  of  bringing  her 
tremendous  sea  power  into  play." 

The  London  Times  speaks  approvingly  of  Lord  Roberts'  action 
in  "  issuing  to  his  countrymen  a  grave  and  reasoned  warning  of  the 
perils  they  incur  by  unpreparedness  to  resist  invasion,"  and  regrets 
the  "shilly-shallying"  of  the  (Government,  who,  it  hopes,  will  pro- 
vide an  army  at  least  strong  enough  to  meet  an  invading  force  of 
70,000.  Why  did  not  Lord  Roberts  put  the  national  defenses  on 
a  better  footing  when  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  asks 
The  Saturday  Revieiu  (London).  At  the  present  moment  his 
warning  is  inopportune  in  the  opinion  of  many,  for 

"The  nerves  of  Europe  are  somewhat  unstrung  at  present,  and 
it  is  said  that  some  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  ex-com- 
mander-in-chief to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  resolution.  But  un- 
less men  in  his  position  undertake  the  responsibility  of  speaking 
their  minds,  the  nation  at  large  can  not  know  how  it  stands.  In 
any  case,  whether  his  statement  was  opportune  or  not,  his  action 
does  credit  to  his  courage  and  independence.  If  the  Government 
of  the  day  is  not  kept  up  to  the  mark  wiiere  great  national-defense 
problems  are  concerned,  the  fallacious  ideals  of  the  fanatics  of 
economy  invariably  prevail." 

He  is,  however,  backed  by  the  best  opinion  of  the  country,  says 
The  IiTeninj^r  Standar<{  (iMndon),  in  which  we  read  : 

"  He  has  studied  the  question  minutely,  and  his  conclusion  is 
that  such  a  raid  is  perfectly  feasible,  however  powerful  may  be 
our  Navy.  If  we  may  assume  the  correctness  of  liis  conclusion, 
the  rest  follows  inevitably.  The  Territorial  Army  becomes  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  national  service,  which  is 
the  inevital)le  outcome,  is  at  once  estal)lished. 

"  For  the  moment  all  that  Lord  Roberts  demands  is  a  new  state- 
ment of  government  policy,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  new 
facts  which— it  is  not  denied — have  changed  the  whole  situation 
since  the  last  pronouncement  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  Im- 
perial Defense.  It  is  immediately  urged  that  tliese  ticklish  times 
are  unfavorable  to  such  a  ijronouncement.  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  Europe  were  absolutely  undisturbed,  we  should,  no  doul)t, 
he  told  that  such  a  pronouncement  was  ol)viously  superfluous. 
Lord  Roberts,  who  saved  the  country  eight  years  ago  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  populace,  now  occupies  his  old  age  in  the  patriotic 
and  thankle.ss  duty  of  trying  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  some  sense 
of  civic  duty  and  responsiliility.  And  there  are  few  plaudits  left 
for  him.  But  he  has  the  support  of  the  l)est  opinion  in  the  country 
for  his  campaign  of  enlightenment.  We  need  not  accept  all  his 
conclusions.     But  he  has  established  the  need  for  closer  inquiry, 


and  we  may  reasonably  demand  some  new  light  and  leading  from 
those  who  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  it." 

The  government  organ.  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London), 
thinks  that  Lord  Roberts  has  mistaken  the  situation,  for  the  landing 
of  such  a  force  of  Germans  as  he  specifies  is  "a  naval  rather  than  a 
military  problem,"  and  England  has  no  need  to  fear  so  long  as  she 
can  rely  on  her  naval  strengtii.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  paper  : 

"  Lord  Roberts  is  of  opinion  that  there  lies  in  front  of  us  one  of 
the  strangest  spectacles  that  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  world. 
'Across  the  narrow  seas,  opposite  our  shores,  within  a  few  hours' 
steaming  of  our  coasts,  there  is  a  people  numbering  over  sixty 
millions,  our  most  active  rivals  in  commerce,  and  the  greatest  mili- 
tary' Power  in  the  world,  no  longer  depending  upon  her  suprenvacy 
in  one  arm,  but  adding  to  an  overwhelming  military  strength  a 
naval  force  which  she  is  resolutely  and  rapidly  increasing;  while 
we,  on  our  side,  are  not  attempting  to  take  any  military  precautions 
in  response.'  Why  is  it  that  with  this  spectacle  in  front  of  them 
the  people  of  this  country  continue  to  sleep  at  nights  and  remain 
calm?  The  answer  is  that  one  important  feature  has  been  omitted 
from  this  picture.  Across  the  narrow  seas  no  doubt  there  lies  this 
great  nation  with  this  immense  army,  but  on  the  narrow  seas  there 
lies  an  immense  naval  force  which,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can 
determine  the  matter,  makes  the  passage  of  this  immense  army  an 
impossibility." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  indorses  this  opinion  and  quotes 
the  speech  of  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  who  complains  that  "the  sailors 
were  not  heard  in  the  '  invasion'  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords." 

The  French  press  have  shown  much  interest  in  Lord  Roberts' 
remarks,  and  the  J?adica I  (Pa.rh),  which  stands  for  the  reduction 
of  the  world's  armament,  while  shocked  by  the  British  general's 
"suggestive  pessimism,"  thinks  that  Germany  has  no  more  intention 
of  invading  England  than  France  had  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
French  invasion  was  discust  in  the  British  Parliament.  "What  is 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  Lord  Roberts'  speech  ?  "  anxiously  asks 
the  A urore  (Far\&),  the  organ  of  Mr.  Clemenceau  before  he  entered 
the  Ministry.  "  How  is  it  possible  to  think  of  reducing  armaments 
while  all  around  us,  friends  and  foes,  are  speculating  on  the 
prospect  of  a  war.?"  The  Corresfiondant  (Paris)  declares  that 
the  plans  of  Lord  Roberts  to  give  England  a  new  army  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  invasion,  can  only  be  realized  by  instituting  the 
conscription,  or  else  England  "will  be  reduced  to  trying  again  her 
old  game  of  getting  others  to  fight  for  her,  or  at  any  rate  threaten- 
ing her  foes  with  the  intervention  of  her  allies." 

The  speech  of  Lord  Roberts  arouses  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  All  the  newspapers  declare  that  the  idea 
of  an  invasion  of  England  is  perfectly  chimerical.  The  Koelnische 
Zeititnj^,  in  an  inspired  communique,  remarks,  "We  can  not  see 
why  public  opinion  on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Germany^ 
should  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  if  England  decided  to 
increase  her  army  as  Lord  Roberts  suggests,  as  it  is  improbable 
such  an  army  would  l)e  strong  enough  to  invade  Germany."  The 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  inopportune,  thinks  the  Liberal 
Vossische  Zcitung  (Berlin),  but  it  points  to  the  existence  of  a  con- 
dition of  mind  in  England  which  will  not  be  changed  until  Ger- 
many has  completed  her  naval  program.  England  can  never  raise 
an  effective  militia  of  a  million  men,  thinks  the  Herliner  Taqeblatt, 
and  the  calling  up  of  tliis  "bogey,"  this  idea  of  invasion,  by  an  ok! 
soldier  like  Lord  Roberts,  will  not  compel  her  to  make  the  attempt. 

In  Vienna  the  invasion  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  caused 
unprecedented  excitement.  The  Austrian  papers  generally  attri')- 
i.te  to  British  intrigues  the  hostile  attitude  of  Servia  toward  Aus- 
tria, and  even  the  boycott  of  Austrian  imports  in  Turkey.  This 
opinion  is  broached  in  the  semiofficial  Wiener  .i llt^emeine  Zei- 
tunfr.  The  Liberal  .Wue  J'reie  Presse  (\'ienna)  declares  that 
"  Lord  Roberts'  speech  plainly  shows  England's  distrust  of  Ger- 
many and  the  extremely  ticklish  condition  of  the  Anglo-German 
relationship.  This  condition  controls  the  whole  present  European 
crisis." — Translations  made  for  Thk  LirERARV  Digest. 
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A  MONORAIL  ROAD  FOR  NEW  YORK 

THK  advocates  ot  the  various  systems  of  monorail  traction  are 
serenely  certain  that  some  one  of  them  will  ultimately  take 
the  place  of  all  the  present  double-rail  systems,  greatly  to  the  pub- 
lic advantage.  It  must  be  confest,  however,  that  their  progress 
has  been  distressingly  slow.  I'p  to  date,  one  road  in  Germany 
represents  about  all  that  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
carrying  passengers.  The  granting  of  a  franchise  for  a  monorail 
line  three  miles  long,  of  the  Tunis  type,  between  Bartow  Station 
and  City  Island,  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
has  thus  attracted  considerable  attention.  .Says  I-'.iiffineerins; 
Xeics  (New  York,  November  26)  : 

"The  Tunis  system  is  very  similar  to  the  old  Boynton  sy.stem, 
which  was  extensively  exploited  .  .  .  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
The  cars  are  balanced  over  a  single  rail  and  are  kept  from  tipping 
over  by  a  light  overhead  structure  supported  by  posts  at  intervals. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  system  should  not  operate  with  good 
satisfaction  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  There  is  nothing 
experimental  in  the  use  of  the  monorail  :  in  fact,  its  use  with 
suspended  loads, 
in  the  telpherage 
system,  in  travel- 
ing cranes,  etc.. 
is  very  large,  and 
there  is  in  ad- 
dition the  well- 
known  Elberfeld- 
Barmen  passen- 
ger railway  in 
Germany,  in  op- 
eration now  for 
nearly  ten  years, 
where  the  cars 
are  suspended 
from  an  overhead 
structure  and  a 
single  rail  is  used. 

"The  reallv  im- 


railway  system,  where  tlie  elevated  structure  could  carry  at  once 
.trains  running  on  ordinary  tracks  for  express  traffic,  and  trains  or 
cars  susi)en(ie(l  from  the  structure  and  running  on  a  single  rail,  as 
in  the  Kiberfeld-Harmen  system.  No  line  of  this  .sort  has  ever 
been  built,  but  its  feasibility  has  been  given  careful  consideration 
for  the  streets  of  Berlin." 


portant    question 
regarding   the 

Tunis  system  is  whether  it  possesses  any  actual  advantages  over 
an  ordinary  two-rail  road,  and  no  satisfactory  proof  of  this 
has  ever  been  given.  The  usual  claim  for  the  monorail  system 
is  the  possibility  of  attaining  higher  speeds;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  practical  engineering,  the  ordinary  two-rail  railway  is  capable 
of  as  high  speeds  as  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for.  Further- 
more, in  any  railway  for  city  pa.ssenger  traffic,  the  speed  limit 
is  fixt  not  by  the  roadway  but  by  the  possibility  of  keeping  the 
line  clear. 

"  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  single-rail  system  is  safer  than  the 
two-rail  system.  This  was  the  argument  especially  used  by  the 
English  inventor  Behr.  the  promoter  of  the  proposed  single-rail 
high-speed  line  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Mr.  Behr 
had  a  working  exhibit  of  his  system  in  New  York  City  two  years 
ago.  and  made  strong  efforts  to  secure  the  construction  of  a  line 
to  Coney  Island,  but  without  ultimate  success. 

"  In  the  Tunis  system,  even  if  there  were  some  slight  advantage 
as  respects  liability  to  derailment  (which  would  be  hard  to  prove), 
there  would  still  remain  the  liability  to  danger  from  any  failure  of 
the  overhead  structure.  It  may  be  taken  as  almost  an  axiom  in 
engineering  that  a  railway  train  is  safer  when  on  track  laid  on  a 
solid  roadbed  than  when  it  is  on  a  bridge  or  other  structure  where 
safety  is  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  an  artificial  erection, 
which  must  be  properly  built  and  properly  maintained. 

"It  has  been  argued  for  the  single-rail  system  that  it  involves 
the  placing  of  only  one  rail  in  the  street  pavement  instead  of  two. 
This  would  be  in  some  locations  an  important  advantage,  but  it 
seems  to  be  more. than  offset  by  the  obstruction  presented  by  the 
posts  carrying  the  overhead  structure. 

"There  is  a  possibility  that  something  advantageous  may  be 
worked  out  in  monorail  construction  in  connection  with  an  elevated 


A  MONORAIL  ROAD 


FORESTS  AND  FLOODS 

''T'^IIM  common  belief  that  forests  tend  to  prevent  floods  is  ques- 
*-  tioned  by  Col.  H.  M.  Chittenden  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
I'nited  States  Army.  Colonel  Chittenden  profe.sses  himself  a 
friend  to  forest  preservation,  but  he  believes  that  souieof  tlie  stock 
arguments  in  its  favor  are  fallacious.  Forests,  he  says,  do  un- 
doubtedly mitigate  the  severity  of  small  freshets  by  absorbing  the 
rainfall,  as  usually  represented,  but  heavy  rains  saturate  them  so 
that  they  can  no  longer  act  in  this  way,  and  they  do  not  therefore 
influence  the  occurrence  of  great  floods.  Neither,  he  asserts,  do 
they  increase  the  low-water  flow,  as  is  generally  believed.     As  to 

erosion,  this,  he 
thinks,  is  not 
hastened  by  cut- 
ting off  forests, 
but  by  the  faulty 
cultivation  follow- 
ing such  cutting. 
Shrubs  or  small 
plants  of  the 
proper  kind  may 
hold  the  soil  as 
effectively  as  the 
roots  of  a  great 
tree.  His  con- 
clusions, as  pre- 
sented in  a  very 
thoughtful  and 
suggestive  paper 
read  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  printed  in  its  Proceed- 
ings, are  as  follows : 

"No  aid  is  to  be  expected  in  the  control  or  utilization  of  our 
rivers,  either  for  flood  prevention,  navigation,  or  water-power,  by 
any  practicable  application  of  forestry.  Remember  always  that 
it  is  the  extreme  of  flow,  not  the  medium  condition,  that  controls 
the  cost  of  river  regulation.  It  is  the  floods  and  low  waters  that 
measure  the  cost.  Any  scheme  of  control  that  is  not  based  upon 
these  is  worthless." 

In  a  discussion  of  these  contentions  Kngineeriug  N'ews  (New 
York,  October  29)  states  its  editorial  belief  that  engineers  will  find 
themselves  forced  to  accept  his  most  important  conclusion,  namely, 
that  forests  do  not  prevent  floods.     -Says  this  paper: 

"Theory  is  not  needed  to  settle  this  point ;  nor  do  we  even  need 
to  go  back  and  study  the  record  which  he  quotes  of  eight  centuries 
of  floods  on  the  Danube  River.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
great  floods  occurred  in  the  rivers  of  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  South  when  the  entire  drainage  area  about  their 
sources  was  covered  with  primeval  forests.  We  could  not  in  cen- 
turies, by  the  utmost  endeavor  which  the  most  enthusiastic  forestry 
advocates  suppose  possible,  restore  sucii  forests  as  then  existed, 
and  even  if  we  could,  floods  would  still  occur  as  they-  occurred 
then." 

From  most  of  the  other  conclusions  reached  by  Colonel  Chitten- 
den his  critic  is  compelled  to  dissent,  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
We  read  : 

"We  believe  that  Colonel  Chittenden,  when  he  talks  about  stream 
flow  and  the  effect  of  forests  thereon,  has  chiefly  in  mind  the  great 
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Tilt;  GREAT    CULl.INAX    DIAMOND   IN    IIS   KCJlCiH    STATE  ^E.\AC  T   SIZE). 
Weight,  3025 Ji  English  carats  (over  i  lb.  6  oz.  avoirdupois). 


rivers  or  those  fit  for  navigation,  with  wliich  his  professional  work 
has  cliiefiy  to  do.  He  claims — and  with  much  show  of  reason  — 
that  on  the  large  rivers,  forest-cover  on  their  basin  does  not  in- 
crease the  low-water  flow.  His  argument  is  that  a  river  like  the 
Ohio,  for  e.xample,  will  receive  more  water  during  a  dry,  hot  sum- 
mer when  a  local  thunder-storm  falls  on  a  smooth  area  of  cleared 
land  and  nearly  all  runs  into  the  stream  than  il  would  if  the  same 
storm  fell  on  a  forest-covered  area  where  it  would  be  largely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  forest  litter. 

"  Forests,  therefore,  do  not  help  out  the  navigation  engineer  wlio 
has  to  do  with  large  rivers ;  and  yet — and  here  is  where  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  differ  from  Colonel  Chittenden — they  may 
help  out  materially  the  water-supply  engineer.  It  seems  to  us  the 
weight  of  evidence  indicates  that  fore.sts  do  tend  to  maintain  the 
low-water  flow  in  sm^Il  streams 

"And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
different  forests  in  different  localities  and  climates.  There  are 
forests  undoubtedly  where  the  cover  of  leaves  and  humus  would 
not  ab.sorb  over  half  an  inch  of  rainfall  before  rapid  runoff  would 
begin.  'I'here  are  other  forests  where  several  inches  of  rainfall 
might  be  absorbed  without  causing  anything  like  high  water  in  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  forest." 

Regarding  Colonel    Chittenden's  assertion  that   soil  erosion   is 


not  a  consequence  of  forest  cutting,  but  of 
faulty  cultivation  of  land  not  in  forest,  The 
\eu<s  says : 

"In  view  of  the  great  damage  done  by 
erosion  in  reducing  fertile  lands  to  a  desert 
and  in  choking  stream  channels  with  debris, 
this  is  a  most  important  matter.  That  other 
growths  can  and  do  replace  the  forest  as 
conservers  of  the  soil,  in  some  locations 
and  climates,  is  certainly  true 

"  But  does  this  occur  at  all  times  and 
l)laces  .'  .  .  .  There  are  sections  in  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  in  Michigan,  and  in  the  Southern 
States  where  forest  removal  has  left  the  land 
a  barren,  sandy  waste." 

In  conclusion,  the  reviewer  expresses  his 
regret  that  Colonel  Chittenden  carries  his 
theories  so  far  as  to  oppose  such  measures 
as  the  proposed  government  reservation  in 
the  Southern  Appalachians.     We  read  : 

"  Suppose  it  is  true  that  the  erosion  of 
the  soil  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  is  a 
result  of  cultivation  rather  than  removal  of 
the  forest.  The  fact  remains  that  if  the 
forest  is  removed,  some  part  of  the  newly 
cleared  and   fertile  land  will   be  put   under 

cultivation,  and  erosion  is  bound  to  ensue 

"Nor  are  we  imprest  with  Colonel  Chittenden's  idea  that  forests 
should  be  cultivated  in  the  lowlands  and  other  convenient  places 
instead  of  on  distant  and  inaccessible  mountains.  .  .  .  Uy  all 
means  cultivate  forests  on  lands  in  the  valleys  that  can  not  be 
better  utilized  for  other  purposes;  and  yet  we  shall  need  in  the 
near  future  all  the  timber  that  the  mountain  slopes  can  produce." 


KING  EDWARD'S  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

'  I  "WO  perfect  diamonds,  each  larger  than  the  previous  holder  of 
-*•  tlie  record  for  size,  and  one  of  thera  over  twice  as  large,  are 
certainly  a  kingly  Christmas  gift,  and  when  King  Edward  reaches 
down  into  the  toe  of  his  stocking  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th, 
he  surely  should  be  satisfied  with  what  he  finds.  The  rough  stone, 
weighing  over  one  pound  six  ounces  avoirdupois,  was  given  him 
on  November  9  of  last  year  by  the  Transvaal  Government.  The 
cut  and  polished  gems  from  it  will  be  ready  for  him  by  Christmas. 
The  smaller  stones  will  be  made  into  a  necklace  which  he  will 
]Mesent  to  the  Queen.  The  following  facts  about  the  great  Culli- 
nnn  gem,  the  romance  of  its  discovery,  and  the  skill  and  speed 
with  which  it  has  been  put  into  shape  to  grace  the  British 
collection  of  crown  jewels,  are  from  an  account  contrib- 
uted to  Cosmos  (Paris)  by  Antoon  van  Handel.  Says 
this  writer : 

"On  January  26,  1905,  in  the  debris  of  the  Premier 
•Mine,  near  Pretoria,  was  found  by  chance  a  large  dia- 
mond, the  largest  in  the  world,  for  in  the  rough  it  weighed 
^.026  carats;  and  yet  it  was,  according  to  the  experts, 
only  one-tjuarter  of  a  larger  gem  broken  and  lost  in  the 
waste  of  the  mine.  To  this  marvel  was  given  the  name 
of  Mr.  Cullinan,  jiresident  of  the  company  that  worked 
the  Premier  Mine. 

"It  would  be  very  diflicult  to  estimate  the  value  of 
this  stone,  and  still  harder  to  find  an  amateur  so  rich  as 
to  buy  it  and  run  the  inevitable  risk  of  loss  in  its  cut- 
ting. .  .  .  Finally  the  Transvaal  (iovernment  decided 
logive  it  to  King  Kdward  \T  I.— a  truly  royal  gift,  but 
not  so  costly  as  might  be  supposed,  if  we  remember  that 
the  Transvaal  takes  the  lion's  share  of  the  jirofits  of  the 
iliamoiul-mines—  60  per  rent." 


Tin.   AN.\1(AS    MiiMINl       J(»i-.ni    ASSL)I1';R    SIM.IIIINC.    the   SIONE. 
Illustrations  from  I'lie  lUuilrated  London  News. 


Mr.  \'an  Handel  goes  on  at  some  length  to  tell  of  the 
selection  of  the  firm  to  do  the  polishing  and  cuttine — 
the  Messrs.   As.scher.  <>f  .Amsterdam,    Holland     and   of 
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Ihe  precautions  taken  to  prevent  rol>- 
berv,  both  during  tiie  transportatiim 
of  the  gem  to  that  city  and  wliile  tlic 
work  of  cutting  was  in  progress.  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"Tl'.e  preparation  of  tiie  diamond 
involves  three  principal  operations. 
cleavage,  rough-cutting,  and  polisli- 
ing,  each  requiring  special  workmen 
and  tools.  The  cleavage  is  not  only 
to  cut  away  spots  or  defects,  but  to 
enable  ihe  realization  of  the  best 
form,  while  diminishing  the  size  as 
little  as  possible.  In  the  rough,  the 
Cullinan  had  such  a  shape  that  cleav- 
age was  absolutely  necessary.  This 
once  admitted,  the  stone  was  exam- 
ined by  the  most  skilful  experts  in 
Amsterdam,  various  plans  were  re- 
quested and  discust,  glass  models 
were  made,  and  after  mature  deliber- 
ation it  was  decided  that  the  Cullinan 
should  be  lirst  split  into  two  large 
pieces,  and  that  some  small  portions 
should  be  removed  from  these  in  the 
same  way.  In  short,  a  whole  plan  of  campaign  was  elaborated 
and  approved  by  a  general  staff.  Nothing  remained  but  to  carry 
it  out." 

The  story  of  how  this  was  done  is  most  interesting.  The  split- 
ting took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  three  Asscher  brothers,  and 
of  three  representatives  of  King  Edward.  One  of  the  brothers 
himself  struck  the  blow  that  split  the  gem  into  its  two  chief  parts, 
each  of  which  is  far  larger  than  the  largest  diamond  previously 
known.  It  was  a  breathless  moment.  What  would  happen  when 
the  mallet  descended.''     The  writer  quotes  Mr.  Asscher  as  saying : 

"Without  the  least  hesitation  I  placed  my  knife  on  the  notch 
[cut  to  mark  the  place  of  cleavage],  I  raised  my  mallet  and  I  struck 
with  force.  A  noise  of  breaking  followed,  but  it  was  the  knife 
that  had  broken,  as  sometimes  happens.  The  silence  of  those 
around  me  was  not  disturbed ;  it  even  seemed  to  become  deeper 
when,  placing  another  knife  in  the  notch,  I  struck  again  with  all 
nay  strength,  not  daring  to  think  of  what  might  happen — perhaps 
the  shattering  of  the  stone  into  a  thousand  bits.  This  time  a 
sound  like  breaking  glass  followed  my  stroke.  As  my  left  hand 
held  the  stone  it  hid  from  me  the  results  of  the  operation,  but  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators  informed  me  that  my  blow  had  succeeded 
and  that  the  Cullinan  was  split  as  we  had  planned.  At  this  moment 
I  became  nervous,  and  I  saw  that  the  faces  around  me  were  pale  ; 
even  the  phlegmatic  English  betrayed  their  anxiety." 


ST    1)IAM(JN'I)S   IN    E.M.STKNCK   (ACTTAl.   SIZFj. 
weiglit  309  3-16  carats  ;   and  Cullinan  I.,  weight  5i6}4  carats. 

After  this  the  work  of  cutting  and  polishing  went  on  steadily. 
Cullinan  I.,  the  larger  piece,  which  weighed  1,977  carats  when 
split  off,  will  be  finished  in  time  for  Christmas,  and  weighs  in  its 
cut  state  5i6>^  carats.  The  smaller  piece,  Cullinan  II.,  was  finished 
in  October  last,  and  was  cut  down  from  670  to  306  carats.  The 
Grand  Mogul,  the  largest  diamond  hitherto  known,  weighs  279, 
and  the  famous  Koh-i-noor  only  186. — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  VEGETARIANISM  A  FALLACY? 

T  N  the  course  of  an  attack  on  the  vegetarian  position  in  The 
^  Lancet  (London,  November  21)  an  editorial  writer  in  that 
paper  challenges  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  that  school — its 
assertion  that  peoples,  especially  in  the  Orient,  who  live  exclu- 
sively on  a  vegetable  diet  are  marvels  of  strength  and  endurance. 
This  argument,  the  writer  says,  is  practically  the  vegetarian's  last 
refuge — all  others  having  been  demolished  long  ago.     He  says  : 

"  It  is  well  established,  for  example,  that  the  individual  who 
subsists  upon  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  is  far  more  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  disease  than  is  the  consumer  of  animal  food.  In 
short,  the  former's  power  of  resistance  to  disease  is  decidedly 
weakened,   for    the  reason    that,   after    all,   he  is  underfed,  or  in 


THE   FIRST   CLEAVING    OF   THE    GREAT   CULLINAN   DIAMOND. 
The  two  stones  that  were  the  result  of  the  first  splitting — weight  1040}^  and  1977^^  carats  (actual  size). 
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chemico-physiological  terms,  lie  fails  to  realize  a  sufficient  intake 
of  protein  substance  which  makes  for  bodily  energy,  not  to  men- 
tion intellttctual  capacity.  Every  day  as  knowledge  advances  and 
powers  to  add  to  that  knowledge  are  increased  is  the  view  strength- 
ened that  vegetarianism  is  a  fallacy.  The  vegetarian  .school  has 
pointed  with  triumph,  in  its  own  mind,  to  the  Oriental  peoples  as 

examples  of  physical  strength 
and  endurance  supported  alone 
by  a  vegetarian  diet.  These  ex- 
amples in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  practical 
inquiry  on  tlie  subject  can  no 
longer  serve  the  arguments  of 
the  vegetarian  advocate.  We 
refer  to  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  nutrition  connected  particu- 
larly with  the  well-being  and 
physique  of  the  teeming  natives 
of  Bengal  in  relation  to  their 
diet,  which  consists  principally 
of  rice.  The  investigation  was 
undertaken  by  Capt.  D.  McCay, 
the  professor  of  physiology  at 
the  Medical  College,  Calcutta, 
and  ...  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  results  fully  justify  the 
conclusions  arrived  at. 

"  Any  one,  we  are  told,  who 
has  seen  the  ordinary  Bengali 
coolie  at  work  will  not  require 
much  statistical  evidence  to 
convince  him  of  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  European ; 
men  have  often  to  be  employed 
in  India  for  work  that  women 
will  do  in  England.  Again, 
from  an  insurance  point  of  view 
the  life  of  the  Bengali  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  European. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Bengali  exists  on  a  protein  metab- 
olism very  close  in  amount  to  that  stated  by  Chittenden  to  be 
sufficient,  his  powers  of  resistance  to  disease  are  impcverished 
owing  to  an  unreplenished  condition  of  the  blood  accompanying 
a  low  i)rotein  intake.  Nor  is  the  function  of  the  kidneys  the 
better  for  a  low  protein  intake,  for  kidney  disease  is  more  com- 
mon among  natives  than  among  Europeans 

"  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  human  machine  in  health 
is  able  to  eliminate  more  completely  the  toxic  products  elaborated 
from  a  generous  diet  of  protein  than  from  a  diet  overstocked  with 
carbohydrate.  At  all  events,  in  the  latter  case  the  resisting-power 
of  the  tissues  to  disease  is  decidedly  lowered,  so  that  diabetes, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  spreading  gangrene,  and  so  forth  are  very 
prevalent  among  the  Bengalis  who  subsist  on  a  beggarly  protein 
diet.  It  follows  that  vegetable  food,  unless  consumed  in  large 
quantities,  does  not  yield  a  sufficiency  of  protein,  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  sufficiency,  a  quantity  of  carbohydrates  has 
to  be  consumed  simultaneously  which  places  a  strain  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  body  ultimately  leading  to  a  reduced  vitality  which 
is  favorable  to  microbial  invasion  and  its  results." 


NKW     CARBON-FILAMENT    MERCURY- 
VAPOR    LAMP. 


A  NEW  ELECTRIC  LAMP— A  new  electric  lamp  recently  in- 
stalled in  Germany  by  Robert  Hopfelt  is  described  in  The  E/ec- 
ttical  Re^'iew  and  ll'esUrn  Elccfriciaii  (New  York,  November 
z\).     .Says  this  paper  : 

"This  lamp  is  claimed  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  carbon 
and  mercury-vapor  lamps,  being  insensitive  to  shock  like  the 
former  and  having  the  economy  of  the  latter.  The  consumption 
of  energy  per  candle-power  is  about  sixty  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  ordinary  carbon-fdament  lamps.  The  construction  of  the  lamp 
is  as  follows :  A  carbon  filament  is  fused  into  a  U-shaped  glass 
tube,  which  contains  a  drop  of  mercury  and  an  indifferent  gas  in 
order  to  transmit  the  heat  of  the  filament  to  the  mercury.  The 
U-shaped  tube  is  then  fused  info  a  bulb,  so  that  the  completed 
lamp  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  When 
the  lamp  is  started  the  filament  at  f  rst  glows  with  a  consumption 
of  about  three  watts  per  candle-jiowcr,  like  an  ordinary  lanqi.     .\s 


soon  as  sufficient  mercury  has  been  vaporized  the  light  intensity 
increases  more  than  twofold,  so  that  the  lamp  consumes  about  1.5 
to  1.6  watts  per  candle-power.  It  requires  about  five  minutes  for 
the  light  to  reach  its  full  intensity,  but  as  the  lamps  give  light 
from  the  niomen*  that  current  is  turned  on,  they  may  be  used  for 
all  purposes.  The  lamps  are  made  for  all  the  usual  tensions,  and 
their  life  under  normal  conditions  is  from  600  to  1,000  hours.  The 
light  is  a  pure  white  and  contains  no  disagreeable  green  or  blue 
ravs." 


SCANT  SLEEP  FOR  GROWING  CHILDREN 

STEALING  candy  from  a  baby  "  is  popularly  cited  as  typically 
the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  easiest,  of  crimes.  It  is  hardly 
more  despicable,  it  would  seem,  than  robbing  children  of  the 
sleep  that  they  need  to  make  them  normal,  healthy  men  and 
women.  The  baby  may  get  more  candy  ;  but  sleep  once  regularly 
lost  for  any  length  of  time  can  not  be  made  up.  Says  The  Hos- 
pital (London,  November  21),  discussing  some  recent  revelations 
in  its  own  city  : 

"  Difficult  and  obscure  as  are  many  of  the  problems  connected 
with  that  suspension  of  consciousness,  complete  or  nearly  com- 
plete, which  we  call  sleep,  there  are  certain  points  of  personal  ex- 
perience on  which  most  people  are  agreed.  One  is  that  the  quan- 
tity of  daily  sleep  necessary  lessens  with  advancing  age;  another 
is  that  the  brain  requires  longer  rest  to  recover  full  vigor  than  does 
the  mere  physical  mechanism  of  the  body.  Both  these  points  have 
a  strong  bearing  on  the  hygiene  of  the  school  child,  some  very  im- 
portant facts  concerning  whose  sleep  time  were  revealed  to  the 
Child-Study  Society  last  week  by  Miss  Alice  Ravenhill.  She 
finds,  by  returns  as  to  the  hours  of  sleep  obtained  by  over  six 
thousand  children  in  public  elementary  schools,  that  on  an  average 
they  miss  some  three  hours  a  day  of  the  sleep  suitable  and  neces- 
ary  for  their  ages.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  bad  enough,  but  the 
lecturer  further  pointed  out  that  even  the  quality  of  that  which  is 
obtained  is  very  often  defective.  Overcrowding,  with  its  usual  ac- 
cessory, bad  ventilation,  is  one  of  the  factors  which  is  in  special 
need  of  remedy  ;  another  is  noise,  tho  it  is  probable  that  most 
town-bred  children  are  too  accustomed  to  this  to  allow  it  to  affect 
their  sleep.  Defective  home  discipline  is  also  blamed  for  part  of 
the  evil,  probably  quite  correctly.  Premature  employment,  both 
before  and  after  school-hours,  is  another  all  too  common  form  of 
parental  selfishness,  which  is  having  an  important  effect  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  race.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  some  shocking 
cases  of  this  were  exposed  in  one  of  the  western  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don ;  children  were  compelled  to  start  milk-distributing  at  5  :30 
A.M.,  and  even  to  go  on  duty  again  after  the  completion  of  their 
day's  school-work." 

TO  STOP  HURTFUL  INVISIBLE  RAYS— The  importance  of 
considering  the  invisible  radiations  from  light-sources  is  now  ac- 
knowedged  by  lighting-experts,  and  probably  in  the  near  future  a 
shade  or  globe  will  need  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  diffuser 
or  distributor  of  light.  Says  The  Illuinitiating  Engineer  {I^qw 
York,  December) : 

"  A  number  of  the  newer  electric  lights  are  very  rich  in  ultraviolet 
rays,  and  the  effect  of  their  protracted  action  upon  the  organs  of 
vision  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  which  has 
been  receiving  careful  attention  at  the  hands  of  oculists  and  physi- 
ologists. Some  German  oculists  have  recently  reported  a  number 
of  cases  of  cataract  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  ultraviolet 
rays  of  artificial  light. 

"The  discovery  of  a  glass  which,  tho  transparent  to  luminous 
rays  is  practically  impervious  to  ultraviolet  rays  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  opportune.  A  glass  haying  these  proper- 
ties has  recently  been  made  by  I)rs.  Schanz  and  .Stockhausen,  of 
Dresden,  Germany.  While  the  question  as  to  the  injurious  effects 
of  ultraviolet  light  is  still,  in  a  measure,  unsettled,  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  their  being  at  least  useless,  so  far  as  vision  goes,  and 
the  eye  is  too  precious  to  take  any  chances  with.  If  the  ultra- 
violet rays  can  be  pr.ictically  extinguished  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  putting  a  transparent  glass  over  the  light-source,  it  is 
scarcely  less  than  foolhardy  to  .subject  the  eyes  to  rays  that  may 
work  irreparable  injury." 
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CUMULATIVE  HEREDITY 

T  T  E R E D  I  r V   is  nothiiii;    but  rarial    mciUDiy  -so   said  Prof. 

*•  "■■  Francis  Darwin  in  an  address  recently  ciuoted  in  these 
columns.  How  this  form  of  memory  acts  and  what  are  its  conse- 
quences, are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  a  noted  Danish 
family  of  gymnasts,  narrated  in  the  A'e-7'/u-  ScitHtijiqiie  (i'aris, 
October  24)  by  Messrs.  A.  Antheaume  and  C.  \"urpas.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  men,  women,  and  children,  have  been  noted 
acrobats  for  over  three  hundred  years,  performing  in  all  countries 
of  Europe  and  before  many  crowned  heads.  They  begin  to  learn 
their  art  in  infancy  and  acquire  it  rapidly  and  with  great  skill. 
They  also  show  great  pride  in  the  attainments  of  the  family,  and 
no  member  of  it,  no  matter  what  his  apparent  physical  limitations, 
would  think  of  adopting  another  occupation.  These  physical  and 
mental  qualifications  the  writers  believe  to  have  been  transmitted, 
without  doubt,  by  heredity,  and  they  think  that  the  effect  has  been 
cumulative  from  generation  to  generation.  We  have  room  here 
only  for  the  concluding  paragraphs  in  which  they  present  a  idsuind 
of  their  investigations.     We  read  : 

**  To  sum  up,  the  old  family  of  gymnasts  whose  story  -we  have 
told  presents  a  case  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission not  only  of  special  physiological 
disposition,  but  of  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind, 
and  of  exceptional  constitution  and  lon- 
gevity  

"When  the  new  muscular  associations 
demanded  by  gymnastics  have  been  re- 
produced by  exercise  and  education  dur- 
ing several  generations,  each  generation 
hands  dowR  to  its  successor  greater  and 
greater  aptitudes,  under  the  form,  so  to 
speak,  of  preestablished  muscular  associ- 
ations ;  the  result  is  that  the  young  sub- 
ject is  able — naturally  and  almost  without 
effort — to  execute  certain  movements  that 
are  almost  impossible  for  those  who  have 
not  inherited  this  motor  predisposition  (as 
we  may  call  it)  and  that  they  could  not 
perform  except  after  appropriate,  serious, 
and  prolonged  training.  Even  with  hered- 
ity, education  is  necessary,  but  it  then 
requires  no  trouble,  it  is  even  pleasant, 
and  it  is  quickly  accomplished,  the  subject 
reaching  perfection  at  once,  without 
fatigue. 

"  It  would  seem  that  there  is  in  this  case 
an  actual  ancestral  memory,  to  which  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  revive  immediately  the 
acquisitions  of  one's  forefathers.   .   .   .  We 

see  here,  properly  speaking,  a  revival  of  motor  conditions  that 
have  been  slumbering  in  a  latent  state  in  the  descendant  and 
constitute  in  him  a  sort  of  reserve  deposit  from  his  ancestors. 
To  manifest  itself  and  assume  its  place,  it  needs  only  to  be  re- 
vealed, and  this  revelation  is  caused  by  the  sight  of  acrobatic 
feats  in  others 

"The  same  thing  happens  in  the  domain  of  ideas  and  images. 
Doubtless  we  apprehend  less  clearly  the  phenomena  of  the  intel- 
lectual sphere  than  those  whose  direct  translation  into  movement 
we  can  observe  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  penetrate  them 


king  ones  .  .  .  but  it  is  simply  because  the  phenomenon  is  so  gen- 
eral that  it  is  commonplace  and  does  not  force  itself  on  the  observer. 
"We  shall  not  be  wrong  if  we  look  in  our  present  impressions 
for  the  recollection  of  sensations  already  experienced,  of  repre- 
sentations already  seen  in  a  former  life;  they  have  been  lived 
through,  in  fact,  by  our  ancestors.  All  our  aptitudes,  all  our  ten- 
dencies result  from  their  accumulated  efforts;  it  is  they  who,  by 
the  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  acts,  at  the  expense  of  un- 
ending toil,  have  made  our  tasks  easier  for  us,  and  opened  to  us 
the  patli  of  piogrcss." — 'J'ruiis/atioii  made  for  The  Litickaky 
Digest. 


A  NEW  HIGH-SPEED  TELEGRAPH 

'  I  ^HE  new  Pollak-\'irag  system  of  rapid  telegraphy,  by  which 
-■-       45,000  words  per  hour  have  been  actually  sent,  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  London  Graphic  (November  21) : 

"In  telegraphy,  next  to  certainty  of  communication,  the  most 
important  thing  is  speed  of  telegraphing ;  and  it  is  in  this  particular 
that  for  the  present  the  advantage  rests  incomparably  with  wire- 
transmitted  rather  than  with  wireless  messages.  Mr.  Antal  Pollak, 
at  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to 
further  the  alluring  prospect  of  penny  cablegrams,  gave  an  exhi- 


tta».»t<i.  ,       ■ 


FORTV-riVE   THOUSAND    WORDS   AN    HOUR:   THE   NEW   FOLLAK-VIRAG   SYSTEM. 

In  the  left-hand  illustration,  Mr.  Antal  Pollak,  part  inventor  of  the  new  Pollak-Virag  system  for  rapid 
transmission  of  telegrams,  is  seen  giving  a  demonstration  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  right-hand 
illustration  shows  a  piece  of  paper  perforated  witii  dots  representing  tlie  message  as  transmitted,  and  part  of 
the  roll  of  photographic  paper  containing  the  written  message  finally  received. 

bition  of  the  Pollak-^'irag  system,  of  which  he  is  part  inventor, 
and  which  was  once  said  to  be  capable  of  transmitting  as  many  as 
100.000  words  an  hour.  That  was  the  usual  overestimate,  tho  in 
practise  45,000  words  an  hour  have  been  sent  between  Berlin  and 
Kdnigsberg  over  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles.  The  great  feature 
of  the  Pollak-Virag  system  is  that  the  message  when  received 
writes  itself  in  characters,  which  resemble  those  of  handwriting. 
The  message  is  sent  on  an  ordinary  Wheatstone  transmitter,  by 
first  punching  out  a  strip  of  paper  with  the  perforations  which  rep- 
resent the  letters.     This  strip  is  then  run  through  the  transmitter, 


by  the  light  of  what  we  know  of  psychomotor  phenomena and  its  symbols  are  reproduced  electrically  at  the  other  end  of  the 


"The  individual  is  born  with  certain  dispositions,  certain  ten- 
dencies, certain  psychic  associations,  which  are  instincts,  or  the 
habits  of  previous  generations  handed  down  by  heredity,  existing 
prior  to  all  observation  and  all  education,  and  ready  to  enter  into 
action.  The  mental  aptitudes,  once  awakened,  have  only  to  be 
developed,  and  as  their  paths  are  prepared,  they  operate  almost 
automatically,  so  that  the  subject  works,  understands,  assimilates, 
almost  without  effort 

"But  altho  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  special  tendencies  in  such  favorable  subjects,  because  of  the 
special  nature  of  their  aptitudes,  owing  to  perfected  selection,  they 
constitute  no  exception  to  thie  general  rule.  We  all  inherit,  just 
as  they  do.  manifest  mental  dispositions.     They  may  not  be  stri- 


line.  Those  who  have  seen  an  ordinary  Wheatstone  message  know 
that  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  it  is  written  in  short  and  long 
dashes,  which  have  to  be  interpreted.  In  the  Pollak- V'irag  system 
the  inventors  place  a  telephone  diaphragm  at  the  receiving  end, 
and  this  diaphragm  is  deflected  both  horizontally  and  vertically  by 
the  electric  impulses  received.  Attached  to  the  diaphragm  is  a 
small  mirror,  which  moves  as  the  diaphragm  moves,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  ray  of  light  reflected  on  it  records  the  movements  on  a 
roll  of  photographic  paper.  It  might  thus  record  long  strokes 
and  short  strokes,  but  by  horizontal  and  vertical  movement 
ingeniously  imparted  to  the  mirror  these  strokes  are  so  com- 
bined as  to  form  themselves  into  the  semblance  of  stiff  rectan- 
gular handwriting." 
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A  DETECTIVE  OF  MEDIUMS 

MR.  HEREWAkn  CAKKIXOTOX,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  having  "mastered  more  mediumistic  tricks  than  any 
single  individual  in  the  world,"  declares  :  "  I  have  yet  to  witness  a 
single  example  of  psychical  phenomena  that  I  could  not  explain, 
either  as  conscious  or  as  unconscious  fraud."  This  assertion  is 
accompanied  with  the  admission  that  he  is  a  believer  in  the  spirit- 
istic theory,  for  he  thinks  "tiiere  is  no  other  theory  that  will  ex- 
plain all  the  facts  so  comprehensively."  It  takes  a  specially 
trained  detective  to  uncover  the  fraud  of  a  clever  medium,  lie  says 
in  an  interview  taken  down  by  Mr.  John  K.  Meader  for  VV/f 
Bohemian  (December).  He  must  "study  in  the  school  of  the  con- 
jurer, that  every  illusion  of  the  professional  performer  may  be  an 
open  secret  to  him."  Mr.  Carrington  confesses  that  the  nearest 
he  ever  came  to  being  deceived  was  at  Lily  Dale,  near  Buffalo, 
N.  v.,  which  settlement  he  investigated  for  the  American  Society 
of  I'syciiical  Research.  At  the  seance  in  question  there  were  only 
the  medium,  called  "Miss  Cray"  in  his  report,  her  mother,  and  a 
young  sister,  a  girl  of  thirteen.     What  happened  was  this  : 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  experiment  I  will  admit  I  was 
mystified,  for  the  phenomena  had  been  of  a  most  surprizing 
character.  The  piano  was  played  when  no  one,  apparently,  was 
touching  it ;  voices  shouted  and  sang  through  the  horn,  sometimes 
sounding  very  near  the  ceiling;  at  times  the  piano  was  played  at 
the  same  moment  that  voices  could  be  heard  at  another  part  of  the 
room,  and,  once  or  twice,  the  piano,  the  voices,  and  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  fioor  were  heard  at  the  same  time.  Faint  lights 
appeared  and  floated  about  the  room,  even  when  the  piano  was 
playing,  so  there  was  one  fact  of  which  I  was  convinced  ;  if  the 
phenomena  were  not  the  work  of  independent  intelligences,  the 
person  producing  them  must  be  employing  the  whole  body  in 
working  at  so  many  different  things  simultaneously.  As  I  could 
see  both  Mrs.  (iray  and  the  medium  from  where  I  sat,  and  could 
hear  tiiem  talking  at  the  same  moment  wlien  the  voices  emerged 
througl\  the  horn,  tiiey  were  e.xcluded  from  suspicion.  Only  the 
little  girl  remained  to  be  accounted  for,  and  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible that  she  should  have  been  performing  all  these  wonders 
unassisted.     She  seemed  indeed  beyond  suspicion." 

Yet  we  are  told  that  she  was  the  one  who  was  deceiving  not  only 
the  detective,  but  her  mother  and  sister;  and  had  been  doing  so 
for  a  long  time  unsuspected.  At  the  next  sitting  she  was  found 
out — moving  about  in  stocking  feet,  standing  on  a  chair  and  speak- 


ing through  a  horn  to  make  her  voice  sound  more  distant,  again 
playing  the  piano  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  holding  the 
trumpet  suflliciently  elevated  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  while 
with  one  foot  she  drummed  upon  the  floor. 

Table-tipping  and  slate-writing  are  exhibitions  of  "  psychic  force" 
that  are  always  watched  with  interest,  says  the  writer,  and  there 
are  scores  of  means  by  which  these  results  may  be  obtained  fraud- 
ulently.    We  read : 

"  In  fact,  apparatus  manufactured  for  this  express  purpose  may 
be  procured  from  the  established  dealers  in  such  articles,  for  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  lifti'ig  the  table  with  hand  or  knee  is  now 
classed  as  far  too  primitive  a  trick  to  be  worked  effectively.  In- 
stead, when  the  table  is  either  very  small  or  very  light,  the  medi- 
um uses  a  little  rubber  'sucker,'  but  when  it  is  a  large  or  heavy 
table  that  is  to  be  levitated  the  services  of  an  accomplice  are  usually 
employed. 

"Thus,  as  one  example  of  these  methods,  both  the  medium  and 
his  assistant  wear  a  stout  leather  band  strapped  to  their  wrists, 
under  the  cuffs.  Attached  to  this  is  an  iron  rod  which  extends 
about  an  inch  beyond  the  leather  band.  To  lift  the  table,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  necessary  that  the  projecting  portion  of  the  piece 
of  iron  should  be  slipt  beneath  it,  for  in  this  position  a  vise-like 
grip  can  be  obtained  that  will  permit  of  the  table  being  moved  in 
all  directions  without  the  slightest  danger  of  detection  by  ordinary 
inspection! 

"Still  another  method  that  Mr.  Carrington  describes  requires 
that  both  the  medium  and  his  accomplice  shall  be  supplied  with 
a  stout  leather  strap.  In  this  case  the  strap  goes  round  the  neck 
under  the  clothing,  and  attached  to  the  lower  end  is  a  strong  hook, 
which  can  be  brought  into  requisition  as  needed.  When  the  lights 
have  been  extinguished  the  two  operators  slip  the  hook  from  its 
place  of  concealment,  attach  it  to  the  under  side  of  the  table,  and 
when  they  straighten,  or  stand  up,  even  tlie  heaviest  piece  of  furni- 
ture can  be  levitated  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 

"'Some  of  the  most  astounding  results  are  produced  by  slate- 
writing  mediums,'  Mr.  Carrington  said,  'for  nearly  all  their  methods 
are  so  clever  that  it  is  most  unusual  for  their  tricks  to  be  detected. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  witnessed  no  performance  of  this  character 
that  was  not  absolutely  fraudulent.  Thus,  in  my  sitting  with  \. 
Normann,  the  well-known  Western  medium,  I  distinctly  saw  him 
drop  the  two  slates — with  the  envelop  containing  my  questions — 
upon  his  knees,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  passed  a  duplicate 
pair  of  slates  for  me  to  hold.  When  I  grasped  the  dummy  slates, 
the  medium,  with  his  disengaged  hand,  worked  off  the  rubber  band 
that  fastened  the  original  slates,  opened  the  envelop,  read  my 
questions,  wrote  the  answers,  replaced  the  envelop,  and  refastened 


rt  .t,.,.r,|,l,  I, J  V.n.lcr  Wt).Jc. 

TIIK    S'lAK  I. 

The  sitters   believe  they  are   holding  the  medium  securely,  so  the 
noise  that  follows  must  seem  to  thani  to  be  of  spirit  origin. 


THE    FIMSH. 

The  medium  on  some  excuse  has  released  one  of  her  liands  and  the 
sitters  easily  believe  that  the  same  positions  have  been  resumed. 
But  the  picture  shows  who  makes  tlie  "  spirit  noise.'' 
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the  slates.  Apparently  he  must  have  taken  me  for  an  'easy  mark,' 
for  the  work  of  suhstitution  was  so  cKinisily  done  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  it.  Moreover,  to  make  the  fraud  even 
more  self-evident,  in  refastening  the  slates  he  forgot  to  replace  the 
hit  of  slate-pencil,  so  that  we  had  the  surprizing  phenomena  of 
writing  appearing  upon  the  slates  without  any  pencil  with  which 
it  could  have  been  done.'  " 

Spirit  photography  and  materialization  are  the  mediumistic  phe- 
nomena that  "take"  tiie  best.  .About  such  the  following  account 
is  given  : 

"  To  sit  in  the  dark  and  see  the  more  or  less  luminous  form  of 
the  spirit  materialized  before  you,  apparently  through  the  very 
center  of  the  floor,  is  a  form  of  mental  dissipation  to  which  one 
soon  becomes  addicted,  and,  in  fact,  when  the  sitter  is  a  little  in- 
clined to  be  overcredulous.  there  are  no  tricks  that  can  be  made 
more  convincing  when  worked  by  a  clever  medium. 

"In  such  materializations,  of  course,  the  spirits  are  produced  in 
one  of  two  ways  :  either  they  are  played  by  the  medium  himself 
or  they  are  confederates  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  cabinet, 
generally  through  trap-doors  that  have  been  artistically  concealed 
in  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  or  the  floor.  .Sometimes  tlie  medium 
plays  each  role  himself,  dressing  quite  carefully  for  each  character 
enacted  and,  if  he  has  a  good  supply  of  masks  and  can  change  his 
voice  cleverly,  the  illusion  is  extremely  effective.  To  make  the 
deception  even  more  perfect,  however,  luminous  forms  may  be  pur- 
chased at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  these,  when  properly 
lilown  up.  are  productive  of  results  that  are  cjuite  worth  all  the 
outlay  in  trouble  and  expense." 


A  CHURCH   PROGRAM  TO  WIN  LABOR 

THE  obligation  of  the  churches  to  "supply  the  spiritual  motive 
and  standards  "  for  all  movements  that  aim  to  bring  about 
the  real  brotherhood  of  man  was  emphasized  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Council  at  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North, 
chairman  of  the  "Committee  on  Church  and  Modern  Industry," 
brought  forward  a  striking  series  of  recommendations  that  were 
imanimously  adopted.  They  urge  that  "the  study  of  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  industrial  world,  their  origin  and  outcome,"  be  more 
definitely  enforced  in  theological  seminaries,  schools,  and  colleges, 
through  "courses  in  economics,  sociology,  and  the  social  teachings 
of  Jesus,  supplemented,  wherever  possible,  by  investigation  of  con- 
crete social  facts."  They  further  suggest  the  formation  of  study- 
classes  and  reading-courses  on  social  questions  among  church - 
members.  They  recommend  both  pastors  and  lay  members  to 
fraternize  with  workingmen,  to  invite  public  discussion  of  their 
problems,  and  to  advocate  their  cause  when  just.  Especially  is  it 
urged  upon  all  church-members,  who  are  "involved  in  the  practi- 
cal problems  of  industry,"  to  "accept  their  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity for  serving  the  cause  of  Christ  and  humanity  by  acting,  in  his 
spirit,  as  mediators  between  opposing  forces." 

A  notable  move  in  advance  is  made  in  the  recommendation  that 
the  Church  "modify  its  own  equipment  and  procedure  in  the  inter- 
est of  more  democratic  administration  and  larger  social  activity." 
Further : 

"  That  more  generally  in  its  buildings  provisions  be  made  for 
the  service  of  the  community  as  well  as  for  the  public  worship  of 
(iod; 

"That  in  its  councils  of  direction  workingmen  be  welcomed  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  poor  be  more  freeh'  recognized  ; 

"That  in  its  assemblies  artificial  distinctions  be  rebuked  and 
removed  : 

"That  in  its  financial  management  the  commercial  method,  if  it 
exist,  be  replaced  by  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  in 
the  Epistle  of  James,  to  the  end  that  the  workers  and  the  poor, 
vastly  in  the  majority  in  the  United  States,  may  ever  find  the 
Church  as  homelike  as  the  union  hall,  more  attractive  than  the 
saloon,  more  tolerant  of  their  aspirations  than  the  political  club, 
more  significant  of  the  best  which  in  heart  and  life  they  seek  than 
any  other  organization  or  institution  which  claims  to  open  to  them 
opportunity  or  ventures  to  offer  them  incentives  to  the  better  life." 


Trovision  is  luade  for  a  definite  program  which  shall  l)e  initiated 
and  carried  out  i)y  the  executiveconimittee  of  the  Federal  Council. 
Thus : 

"To  organize  under  such  plan  as  it  may  in  its  discretion  find  ex- 
pedient, a  commission  on  the  church  and  social  service,  represent- 
ative of  the  churches  allied  in  this  council,  and  of  the  various  in- 
dustrial interests,  said  commission  to  cooperate  with  similar  church 
organizations  already  in  operation,  to  study  social  conditions  and 
ascertain  the  essential  facts,  to  act  for  the  council,  under  such  re- 
strictions as  the  executive  committee,  to  which  it  shall  from  time 


Photograph  by  Vander  Weyde. 


SPIRIT-WRITING. 


The  medium  shows  the  slate  to  the  sitter  to  prove  that  it  is  entirely  clean. 
Meantime  he  writes  on  another  slate  concealed  by  the  table. 

to  time  report,  may  determine,  and  in  general,  to  afford  by  its 
action  and  utterance  an  expression  of  the  purpose  of  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  the  United  States,  to  recognize  the  import  of  present 
social  movements  and  industrial  conditions,  and  to  cooperate  in 
all  practicable  ways  to  promote  in  the  churches  the  development 
of  the  spirit  and  practise  of  social  service,  and  especially  to  secure 
a  better  understanding  and  a  more  natural  relationship  between 
workingmen  and  the  Church." 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  are  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing profession  of  faith  : 

"We  deem  it  the  duty  of  all  Christian  people  to  concern  them- 
selves directly  with  certain  practical  industrial  problems.  To  us 
it  seems  that  the  churches  must  stand — 

"  For  equal  rights  and  complete  justice  for  all  men  in  all  stations 
of  life. 

"  For  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity  for  self-maintenance, 
a  right  ever  to  be  wisely  and  strongly  safeguarded  against  encroach- 
ments of  ev'ery  kind.  For  the  right  of  workers  to  some  protection 
against  the  hardships  often  resulting  from  the  swift  crises  of  in- 
dustrial change. 

"  For  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  industrial 
dissensions. 

"For  the  protection  of  the  worker  from  dangerous  machinery, 
occupational  disease,  injuries,  and  mortality. 

"  For  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

"  For  such  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  toil  for  women  as  shall 
safeguard  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  community. 

"  For  the  suppression  of  the  'sweating  system.' 

"  For  the  gradual  and-  reasonal)le  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
to  the  lowest  practicable  point,  and  for  that  degree  of  leisure  for 
all  which  is  a  condition  of  the  highest  human  life. 

"  For  a  release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven. 

"For  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every  industry,  and  for  the 
highest  wage  that  each  industry  can  afford. 

"  For  the  most  equitable  division  of  the  products  of  industry 
that  can  ultimately  be  devised.     For  suitable  provision  for  tlie  old 
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age  of  the  workers  and  for  those  incapacitated  by  injury.     For 
the  abatement  of  poverty. 

"  To  the  toilers  of  America  and  to  those  who  by  organized  effort 
are  seeking  to  lift  the  crushing  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  to  reduce 
the  liardships  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  labor,  this  council  sends 
the  greeting  of  human  brotherhood  and  the  pledge  of  sympathy 
and  of  help  in  a  cause  which  belongs  to  all  who  follow  Christ." 


MORE   CHURCHGOING   NEEDED   IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  is  charged  with  being  a  non-churchgoing 
community;  and  the  large  number  of  citizens  who  are  in- 
clined to  boast  of  this  fact  are  accused  of  creating  an  atmosphere 
that  made  possible  the  recent  shooting  of  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Heney.  An  editorial  writer  in  The  Pacijic  Churchman 
(San  Franci.sco)  inveighs  against  "the  reckless  optimism,  the 
careless  moral  indifference  of  a  community  that  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  such  things  are  possible."  The  "dilatoriness, 
the  scandalous  delays."  that  have  marked  the  trials  connected  with 
the  graft  prosecutions  could  be  possible,  it  is  asserted,  only  "  in 
a  community  or  in  a  nation  which  has  become  almost  lawless  in 
its  lack  of  respect  for  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  is  a  law- 
lessness resting  on  indifference,  and  on  a  blind  faith  or  supersti- 
tion that  the  country  is  so  big  and  great  that 
it  can  not  come  to  any  serious  harm  or  calam- 
ity." The  writer  reveals  what  to  him  is  the 
source  of  this  criminal  carele.ssness  in  these 
words  : 

"It  is  the  characteristic  of  a  vast  mass,  if 
not  majority,  of  San-Francisco  men  not  to  go 
to  church  ;  that  is,  to  absent  themselves  from 
places  where  worship  and  ^obedience  are 
taught.  Con.sequently  these  men  who  do  not 
go  to  church  have  forgotten  how  to  worship, 
and  with  this  also  have  forgotten  the  art  of 
obedience,  which  means  the  art  of  self-con- 
trol. San-Francisco  men  rather  glory  in  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  go  to  church — that  they 
avoid  the  pretense  of  a  worship  they  do  not 
wish  to  render.  They  glory  in  that  they  are 
not  hypocrites.  But  this  perfectly  frank  neg- 
lect of  worship  has  created  an  atmosphere  of 
moral  lawlessness  that  has  made  possible 
this  attempted  tragedy. 

"We  are  not  of  those  who  think  our  city 
worse  than  any  other  city.  But  we  are  living 
her«.  We  have  to  face  the  problems  of  this 
city  for  which  in  .so  many  ways  we  have  a  just 
pride.  The  connection  between  this  worship- 
less  life  and  this  shooting  seems  to  our  mind 
very  clear.  We  preach  no  new  doctrine.  We 
only  say  to  the  men  of  San  Francisco  that  the 
worship  of  Cod  in  his  holy  temples  creates 
a  civic  character  such  as  would  render  im- 
possible such  crimes  as  this  and  such  tra- 
vesties of  justice  as  we  are  constantly  see- 
ing." 


great  interest  with  which  the  people  are  receiving  the  Emmanuel 
movement  shows  the  desire  of  the  American  people  for  a  more 
adequate  religion,  one  which  touches  the  whole  mind  and  body. 

"In  interviews  that  I  have  had  with  several  superintendents  of 
insane  asylums  they  tell  me  that  there  are  many  patients  in  them 
as  the  result  of  a  study  of  Christian  Science.  The  doctrine  would 
have  one  not  believe  in  his  senses,  and  teaches  that  nothing  is  real. 
The  Emmanuel  movement  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Christian- 
Science  teachings,  in  that  it  teaches  people  that  pain  is  real,  and 
that  evil  is  real,  but  it  teaches  that  these  pains  are  brought  on  by 
a  wrong  state  of  mind.  For  years  and  years  the  Catholic  Church 
has  used  suggestion  to  ease  the  mind  and  mental  troubles  of  our 
church-members. 

"Like  the  teachers  and  sponsors  of  the  Emmanuel  movement 
the  priest  cooperates  with  medical  men.  Many  times  I  have  had 
a  doctor  say  to  me:  'Father,  this  is  a  case  for  you,  and  not  for 
me.'  Again,  where  there  is  any  organic  trouble,  the  priest  does 
not  try  to  cure,  but  to  ease  the  mind  of  the  one  suffering,  thus  les- 
sening the  trouble  and  eliminating  the  mental  anxiety." 


A^.M.^  lANT    DISTKICT 

Leaving  the  hospital 


SPIRITUAL  HEALING  IN  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH— The  Catholic  Churcii  has  always 
had  an  equivalent  oi  the  Emmanuel  move- 
ment, declares  Rev.  Thomas  E.  .Sht-rman. 
son  of  Cen.  William  T.  .Sherman.  In  lite  (alholic  Universe 
(Cleveland)  we  read  : 

"There  is  nothing  new  to  Catholics  in  the  Emmanuel  move- 
ment, for  our  Church  has  had,  .ind  used,  the  same  method  of  heal- 
ing through  the  mind  for  hundreds  of  years.  Our  confessional 
takes  the  place  of  suggestion.  Ever  since  I  was  seven  years  old  I 
have  relieved  my  l)ody  of  mental  troubles  by  confession.     The 


ENGLISH  BAN  ON  SUNDAY  THEATERS 

IV'  ING  EDWARD  has  issued  an  edict  forbidding  public  enter- 
-■■  *-  tainments  in  a  theater  or  music-hall  on  Sundays,  Christmas 
day,  or  Good  Friday,  "unle.ss  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances." The  King  of  England  thus  perpetuates  a  medieval  privi- 
lege still  adhering  to  the  crown  and  exer- 
cised through  the  office  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain— a  post  that  has  been  more  or  less 
under  fire  in  recent  years.  The  writer  for  the 
New  York  Tribune,  who  signs  herself  "  Mar- 
quise de  Fontenoy,"  gives  these  reasons  for 
the  King's  action  : 

"King  Edward  has  been  led  to  issue  this 
edict  with  regard  to  Sunday  performances 
by  the  growth  and  deterioration  of  these 
Sabbath  entertainments.  As  in  this  coun- 
try, they  commenced  with  concerts  of  sa- 
cred music.  Then  followed  cinematograph 
displays  of  Biblical  subjects.  The  latter, 
as  well  as  the  sacred  music,  have  long  given 
way  to  much  more  frivolous  and  more  worldly 
features  ;  and  whereas  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  all  theaters  and  music-halls  throughout 
Great  Britain  were  shut  on  Sundays,  to-day 
they  are  nearly  all  open  and  doing  a  rushing 
business,  the  houses  being  often  rented  on 
Sundays  for  so-called  private  entertainments 
of  a  class  which  would  not  pass  muster  with 
the  mass  of  the  general  public  on  a  week-day. 
"  Prompted,  it  is  said,  by  Queen  Alexandra, 
who  is  a  very  religious  woman  indeed,  and 
urged  by  the  leading  ecclesiastics,  not  only 
of  the  Church  of  England  but  of  other  de- 
nominations, the  King  has  now  turned  to 
good  account  the  survival  of  medieval  des- 
potism which  excited  so  much  criticism  at  the 
time  when  it  was  invoked  by  subordinate  offi- 
cials of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department 
to  prevent  the  performance  of  (Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  comic  opera,  'The  Mikado,'  during 
the  state  visit  to  England  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Japanese  imperial  family  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  The  step  taken  by  the  King  is 
meeting  with  the  warm  approval  of  the  vast 
mass  of  the  population  in  England,  where  it 
is  construed  as  furnishing  another  striking 
illustration  of  the  intim.acy  of  his  constant  touch  with  public 
sentiment.  The  latter,  as  in  all  English-speaking  countries,  is 
ever  in  favor  of  a  respect  for  Sunday,  and  so  keenly  alive  is 
the  King  to  this  that,  altho  passionately  devoted  to  racing,  he 
has  never  in  his  life  been  present  at  the  Paris  (irand  Prix,  which 
is  always  run  on  a  Sunday,  and  which  is  the  greatest  of  races 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  being  equivalent  to  the  English 
Derby." 
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SUPERIORITY  OF  IRISH  BULLS 

A  COLLECT! ON  of  English  bulls  serves  tlie  purpose,  princi- 
pally, of  proving  the  superiority  of  the  Irish  breed.  So 
thinks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Su/i  who  surveys  a  batch  recently 
hunted  down  through  the  contemporary  press  hy  Jo/in  Bull  (Lon- 
don). Had  the  collector's  researches  led  him  among  recent  books 
he  migiit  have  found  for  his  purpose  this  gem  in  Hall  Caine's 
Autobiography.  Mr.  Caine  is  speaking  of  a  night  ride  he  took  in 
a  railway  carriage  from  Cumberland  to  London  with  Dante  Ros- 
setti,  when,  tortured  by  weakness  and  insomnia,  the  "great  and 
unhappy  man  in  his  mood  of  [most  vehement  sorrov  and  self- 
reproach  uncovered  his  naked  soul." 

"The  comparatively  modern  addition  of  'Irish'  as  a  fixt 
epithet  to  the  very  old  word  'bull  '  is  due,  of  course,  to  a  general 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  the  Irish  breed,"  we  read,  "just  as 
the  French  now  call  all  hams  'jambons  d'York.'  "  Irish  bulls  are 
not  more  numerous,  it  is  explained,  but  better.  The  reason  of 
their  "remarkable  virtue,"  a  fact  often  overlooked,  is,  this  writer 
affirms,  that  "  Irish  bulls  do  not,  like  many  others,  result  from 
stupidity."  "It  has  been  usual  to  try  to  explain  them  by  some- 
thing in  itself  good,  'the  gift  of  the  gab,'  Irish  eloquence  being 
supposed  to  pour  the  ideas  out  so  rapidly  that  they  get  mixt  up." 
Hurried  utterance,  it  is  asserted,  would  indeed  explain  a  large 
number  of  English  and  French  bulls,  but  not  a  single  genuine 
Irish  specimen."     Proof  of  this  is  attempted  by  the  following: 

"To  begin  with  modern  English  examples,  taken  from  the  last 
two  weeks'  crop,  mjolui  Bull : 

"The  supplies  of  fallen  fruit  have  been  so  large  that  much  of  it 
has  hardly  paid  for  the  picking. — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  witness  identified  the  body  as  that  of  the  decea.sed. —  IVest- 
ern  Mail. 

"  Many  aver  that  the  weather  was  the  roughest  ever  experienced 
in  crossing,  but  that  can  hardly  be  the  case  as  the  weather  has  oc- 
casionally prevented  crossing  altogether. —  IVestern  Independent. 

"  The  odds  at  the  start  were  even  on  Barry. — London  Daily 
Mail. 

"  In  one  year  Mr.  Horace  Brinsmead  took  the  featherweight, 
middleweight,  and  heavyweight  championships  in  the  National 
Rifle  Association. — Lloyd^s  Weekly. 

"Fielden's  sausages.  Made  for  nearly  forty  years.  Now  ready. 
— Accrington  Observer. 

"Some  older  English  instances,  set  beside  these,  will  not  be 
found  essentially  dissimilar.  Milton  gives  the  collocation,  'uni- 
versal particular,'  as  a  typical  bull.  A  writer  in  1640:  'Dumbe 
speaker — that's  a  bull !  I  would  I  had  seen  thee  rore  ! '  'That's 
a  bull,  too,  as  clever  as  you  are. '  Pope  in  his  '  Essay  on  Criticism  ' 
said  about  wit,  'When  wanted,  scorn'd.'  Dennis  asked,  'How  can 
that  be  scorned  which  is  not  ?  '  and  Pope  meekly  confest  himself 
guilty  of  that  which  the  English  call  a  bull.' 

"To  proceed  to  the  French.  The  dramatist  Scribe,  much  re- 
puted for  his  bullish  aptitudes,  wrote  these  : 

D'avoir   pu  le  tuer  vivant 
Je  me  glorifirai  sans  cesse. 

Un  vieux  soldat  sait  souffirir  et  se  taire 
Sans  murmurer. 

"One  of  his  heroes  asks  for  'a  table,  pen,  paper,  ink,  and  every- 
thing else  necessary  for  writing.' 

"The  novelist  Vicomte  Ponson  du  Terrail  made  bulls  so  con- 
tinually that  young  journalists  got  a  living  by  wading  through  the 
instalments  of  his  numerous  serials  and  picking  them  up.  The 
Vicomte  was  not  checked  by  these  exposures.  He  still  went  on 
making  his  hero  'stride  up  and  down  the  garden  reading  a  letter 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,'  'never  for  an  instant  un- 
clenching his  teeth  or  ceasing  to  drink,"  and  so  on." 

All  these  examples,  asserts  the  writer,  have  a  weak  negative 
quality.  "They  are  due  to  lack  of  deliberation  or  care,  to  lack  of 
clear  thinking,  to  lack  of  proper  punctuation.  Not  one  has  any 
positive,  virile  flavor."  Turning  to  the  Irish,  he  says  : 


"  Hut  now  look  at  the  Irish  kind— at  that  typical  comment,  for 
instance,  on  the  disputed  date  of  St.  Patrick's  birthday:  'He 
couldn't  liave  iiad  two  birthdays  unless  he  was  twins.' 

"It  needs  something  far  beyond  hasty  speech  to  explain  this. 
The  most  bullish  Englishman  or  Frenchman  would  certainly  have 
stopt  half  way  in  the  sentence  after  laying  down  the  limits  of  the 
possible,  'he  couldn't  have  had  two  birthdays.'  The  Irishman 
was  no  sucli  'piker.'  He  recognized  the  limits,  but  with  marvel- 
ous imaginative  nerve  and  conceptive  vitality  rose  at  the  obstacle 


l-roui  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

THE    HAND  OF  GOD. 

From  a  statue  by  Auguste  Rodin. 

This  picture  of  the  French  sculptor's  work  has  been  printed  by 
various  journals  with  the  hand  sometimes  reaching  up  vertically,  at 
others  stretching  forth  laterally.  Tlie  latter  seems  to  give  in  a 
graphic  representation  the  better  idea  of  the  work. 

and  actually  tried  to  spring  over  it  with  the  forlorn  but  surely  in- 
spired'unless  he  was  twins.'  He  failed  of  course;  the  point  is 
that  he  could  make  the  attempt.  Exactly  the  same  qualities  ap- 
pear in  another  typical  Irish  bull,  Sir  Boyle  Roche's 'I  couldn't 
have  been  in  two  places  at  once,  barrin'  I  was  a  bird.'  What 
worlds  away  from  the  mere  negative  oversights  of  the  French  and 
English  !  " 


AMERICA'S  NEW  RODIN— The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
is  congratulated  by  the  London  Daily  News  on  the  recent  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  Rodin.  It  is  called  "The  Hand  of  God,"  and  was 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  one  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Adams.  A  small  version  in  bronze,  it  is  said,  has  been  bought  by 
the  French  Government,  and  a  larger  version  in  marble  belongs  to 
a  private  collector  in  Paris.     Says  the  writer  in  TJie  Daily  News  : 

"'La  Main  de  Dieu,'  done  in  1900,  was  first  exhibited  in  this 
country  at  the  fifth  show  of  the  International  Scciety,  in  1905.  To 
paint  or  model  a  hand  as  a  fragment  of  a  figure,  divorced  from  tlie 
authority  of  gesture,  and,  too,  so  that  it  siiall  suggest  omnipotence, 
suggest  the  creative  impulse,  is,  perhaps,  impossible.  Rodin  in 
this  group  modeled,  probably  from  his  own  hand,  a  huge  hand 
rising  from  a  rough-hewn  block  of  marble,  typical,  maybe,  of 
chaos.  It  is  wrought  subtly,  strenuously,  with  almost  the  science 
of  an  anatomist,  the  knowledge  of  a  physiologist.  From  the 
amorphous  mass  of  clay  held  by  the  hand  there  emerge  two  exquis- 
itely flexible  figures,  that  of  the  man  protecting,  that  of  the  woman 
embracing." 
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A   NOVELISTIC  VAUDEVILLE 

A"\AI'DE\'1LLE"  iiDvel  where  twelve  autliors  come  for- 
ward with  their  "turns"  sets  a  reviewer  wondering  liow  the 
personnel  of  the  program  was  made  up.  The  novel  in  question  is 
called  "The  Whole  Family,"  and  this  joint  performance  was  the 
subject  of  a  guessing-contest.  tho  it  has  not  been  obser\-ed  in  pub- 
lic print  that,  while  the  novel  was  running  serially  in  Harper  s 
Hazar,  much  excitement  was  roused  over  guessing  the  writers. 
Mrs.  Atherton,  it  will  be  recalled  from  an  article  previously  quoted, 
declared  she  could  distinguish  no  difference  in  style  between  the 
first  half-dozen  or  so  chapters,  and  so  declined  to  enter  the  list  of 
contributors.  The  story  reads  as  if  each  writer  were  trying  to  put  up 
a  game  on  the  ne.xt  one,  and  one  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  repudiate 
the  previous  chapter  entirely,  while  Dr.  VanDyke,  who  writes  the 
concluding  section,  makes  some  sarcastic  remarks  about  the  work 
of  the  rest.  The  effect  of  all  this  discord  on  the  success  of  the 
storv,  as  a  story,  may  be  imagined.  "Did  all  of  the  participants 
come  willingly  into  the  game,  or  were  certain  of  them  under  some 
strange  compulsion?"  asks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  He  goes  on  to  speculate  as  to  whether  Mr.  Howells  "simply 
set  tlie  ball  rolling  offhand  or  whether  there  was  .some  sort  of  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  the  general  situation  should  be."  He 
"fancies"  Mr.  Henry  James  was  "hypnotically  persuaded  to  take 
his  place  in  a  circle  between  facetious  Mr.  Hangs  and  .soulful 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  and  caused  to  produce  an  excellent 
parody  of  himself,  as  if  in  spite  of  himself."  This  composite 
novel— a  repetition  of  the  similar  effort  tried  a  generation  ago 
under  the  title  "The  Fate  of  Fenella"— is  here  called  "sufficientlv 


'co-ed  '  and  a  young  professor  of  her  college.  .And  so  out  passes 
Mr.  Howells  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  with  a  mild  glance  of 
wonder  at  the  gay  figure  which  brushes  by  him  and  gains  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stage.  This  is  Miss  Wilkins.  who  has  conceived  the 
old-maid  aunt  as  a  belated  siren,  and  so  plays  her.  And  so  in 
turn  enter  the  rest,  each  with  his  monolog,  ready  and  w  illing  to 
expound  or  confound  that  slow  course  of  events  which  ends  with 
tlie  linking  of  the  girl  with  a  mate  whimsically  provided  at  tht 
eleventh  chapter  by  Miss  Brown,  in  the  face  of  all  suitors  thereto- 
fore proposed.  It  is  pure  vaudeville,  but  many  of  the  'turns  '  are 
characteristic  and  amusing;  none  more  so  than  that  of  Mr.  James, 
who  holds  the  stage  (if  not  the  house)  twice  as  long  as  most  of 
the  others,  and,  as  he  would  say,  gets  beautifully  nowhere." 


IIUW  LIM.    l)hK\  1>II1.S. 

From  a  painting  by  Fausto  Zonaro. 

This  picture,  says  a  critic,  betrays  the  whole   pathological  state  of  the  dervishes'  mind, 
which  is  seized  with  an  access  of  fiercest  frenzy. 

amusing,"  and  "as  occasional  in  its  nature  as  a  parlor  charade." 
This  further  account  of  the  story  is  added  : 

"Mr.  Howells  leads  off  with  a  chapter  .so  good  that  one  f.mcies 
a  superior  'Kentons  '  might  have  developed  if  it  had  been  for  him 
to  write  the  rest.  The  family  is  a  representative  'best  family  '  of 
a  .Middle  Western  town.  The  father  is  asucce.ssful  manufacturer, 
a  self-made  man,  but  (in  Mr.  Howells's  lands)  a  person  of  intelli- 
gence and  humor.  After  his  kind,  he  is  domestically  inert  and 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  women-folk,  a  puzzled  tho  benignant 
spectator  of  their  ways,  individual  and  social.  The  mother  is  a 
person  of  dignity,  locally  supreme,  neither  intellectual  nor  a  fool, 
unless  in  her  easy-going  subjection  to  her  children.  The  rest  of 
the  group  are  :  a  resident  grandmother,  a  transient  old-maid  aunt, 
married  son  and  daughter  with  their  respective  spouses,  a  girl  just 
out  of  college  (coeducational),  a  schoolgirl,  an  urchin,  and  a  friend 
of  the  family.     The  precipitating  event  is  the  engagement  of  the 


HOW  AN  ITALIAN   SEES  THE  TURKS 

'T^^'HK  information  that  has  recently  been  filling  the  columns  of 
^  the  press  concerning  Turkish  affairs  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively restricted  to  political  interests.  But  other  things  are  going 
on  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  How  varied  the  life  there,  how  in- 
tense, how  colorful,  how  picturesque — of  this  one  is  reminded  by 
glancing  at  certain  artistic  r.^presentations  of  that  life  achieved  by 
the  brush  of  an  Italian  painter  whose  genius,  now  entirely  dedi- 
cated to  celebrating  the  golden,  glowing  East,  has  of  late  years 
been  gaining  more  and  more  recognition.  Fausto  Zonaro  is  in 
fact  himself  a  subject  of  comment  in  the  'Rom^xv  Nuova  Anto/ogta, 
where  his  friend,  Signora  Daniclicamozzi,  wife  of  an  Italian 
member  of  parliament,  sets  down  some  facts  of  his  career,  her 
article  being  accompanied  by  several  reproductions  of  Fausto 
Zonaro's  Eastern  pictures.  Likewise,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Ri','is/a  d'ltalia  (Rome)  is  emphasized  the  significance 
of  this  painter's  best  work  plainly  enough.     We  read : 

"  Fausto  Zonaro  has  described  all  of  the  East,  in  its 
history,  in  the  splendor  of  its  imposing  majesty,  in  the 
strangeness  of  its  streets,  in  the  peculiarities  of  its  popu- 
lar customs,  in  the  fun,'  of  its  religious  fanaticism,  in 
the  power  of  its  army.  ...  In  decaying  Byzantium  the 
Italian  painter  has  preserved  on  canvas  for  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity  lively  chronicles  and  living,  faithful 
documents  relating  to  a  singular  atmo,sphere,  character- 
istic scenes  among  a  people  that  is  changing,  visions  of 
a  society  that  is  being  transformed  in  its  nature  and 
expression  by  the  irresistible  on-march  of  civilization." 

Zonaro,  said  the  Paris  Figaro  Illustr^  not  long  ago, 
"has  done  for  Stamboul  what  (icrome  did  for  Cairo, 
Ziem  for  Venice,  Dinet  for  Algeria,  and  Romberg  for 
Morocco."     Furthermore: 

"  His  work  is  a  wonderful  poem  of  light,  where  every 
picture  chants  the  song  of  the  sun  in  rimes  of  color  and 
flashing  rays  fulgurant  with  dazzling  brilliancy.  ...   He 
would  seem  to  be  the  owner  of  'sun  color,'  the  color 
which  an  ingenuous  pasha  one  day  asked  Zonaro  to  show 
him  on  his  palette.  .  .  .   No  one  understands  better  than 
he  the  intensity  of  light  and  of  darkness.     He  penetrates 
into  the  soul    of    the    sunbeams    and   the   soul  of   the 
shadows.     Before  his  canvases  one  realizes  how  intimate  and  fre- 
(juent  must  have  been  his  association  with  his  subjects.  .  .  .  When 
interpreting  these  Eastern  figures  to  our  ignorant  eyes  and  spirits 
(so  disinclined  to  believe  their  veracity,  from  our  unfamiliarity 
with  them),  he  compels  us  to  accept,  to  acknowledge  them,  to  con- 
sider them  as  not  merely  possible  but  actual,  and,  as  more  than 
realistic,  real." 

.According  to  the  same  authority,  "what  with  canvases,  pastels, 
water-colors,  studies,  sketches,  Zonaro  in  fifteen  years  produced 
with  his  brush  over  a  thousand  pieces,  all  depicting  Oriental  life." 
.Some  of  his  principal  works  are  named  "Howling  Dervishes." 
"Odalisk,"  "Circa.ssian."  "The  Attack,"  "The  Feast  of  Bairam." 
an<l  "Turkish  Bath."  His  pictures  have  been  seen  at  public  ex 
hibitions  in  Constantinople.  Barcelona,  London,  Paris,  and  all 
over  Italy.     King  \'ictor  Emmanuel  and  the  Queen  of  Greece  have 
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bouglu  paintings  by  his  hand.  Abdul  Hamid  bestowed  the  Med- 
jidie  order  upon  him,  and  appointed  him  painter  to  the  Suhaii, 
and  Zonaro  found  himself  appreciated  and  honored  in  the  laiul 
whose  pictorial  history  he  was  supremely  qualified  to  render.  An 
important  and  enlightening  tribute  to  Zonaro's  transcendent 
capacities  as  a  recorder  of  Turkish  life  and  character  is  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Kii'isfa  d' Italia  : 

"Neitlier  the  pen  nor  the  spoken  word  can  reproduce  tlie  work- 
ings of  liuman  psychology.  But  the  painter  can  show  tliem  in 
their  e.xternal  manifestations  as  they  appear  in  the  play 
of  face.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pictorial  art  has 
greater  power,  the  genius  of  the  painter  greater  penetra- 
tion. .  .  .  Who  will  ever  give  more  telling  description  of 
external  mimetic  expression  than  Michelangelo,  of  suave 
mystery  than  ("liambellino,  (.ihirlandaio,  and  Raffael. 
with  their  madonnas,  of  the  quality  of  sadness  than 
Diirer  ?  Thus  do  I  come  to  consider  some  of  Fausto 
Zonaro's  paintings  as  symbolic  records  of  psychology. 
Especially  of  this  order  are  those  in  which,  tocbmpleto 
his  epic  of  the  Orient,  he  has  depicted  that  most  charac- 
teristic Turkish  emotion,  so  very  strange  to  us,  of  re- 
ligious frenzy.  ...  A  canvas  that  I  should  call  a  psy- 
chological record  was  displayed  at  the  exhibition  of  Mi- 
lan, where  it  was  immensely  admired.  It  bore  the  name 
of  the  sect  that  inspired  its  conception,  'Howling  Der- 
vishes.' These  are  the  dervishes,  who,  before  a  lot  of 
spectators,  paying  to  see  them  as  they  would  pay  to  see 
a  drama,  give  vent  to  extravagant  abnormalities  of  con- 
duct. In  a  brilliantly  lighted  hall,  adorned  with  sacred 
inscriptions,  the  dervishes,  clad  in  reddish  garb,  with 
white  turbans  on  their  heads,  howl,  dance,  laugh,  go 
through  all  sorts  of  contortions,  throw  themselves  full 
length  on  the  ground,  and  rend  their  clothes  until  they 
collapse,  panting,  sweating,  utterly  exhausted.  This 
painter  has  caught  them  in  all  their  various  attitudes. 
In  the  'Howling  Dervishes,'  the  rapt  countenances,  bear- 
ing every  mark  of  exaltation,  betray  the  whole  pathological  state 
of  those  minds,  seized  with  an  access  of  the  fiercest  frenzy." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


that  the  delights  of  stein-on-the-table  friendship  had  been  his. 
He  needed  friends  and  the  happier  sort  of  relaxation.  Hut  what 
record  is  there  of  the  New-York  wits  and  journalists  visiting  Ford- 
ham  of  an  evening  to  indulge  in  book-talk  and  amicable  liquor  ? 
The  chaste  dinners  of  the  Saturday  Club  in  Boston  were  ruddy 
festivals  of  mutual  admiration  beside  anything  that  Poe  knew. 

"The  unromantic  fact  is  that  alcohol  made  Poe  sick  and  he  got 
no  consolation  from  it.  But  before  this  fact  was  widely  under- 
stood, long  before  there  was  talk  of  neuropyschology  and  hydro 
cephalus,  when  even  starvation  was  not  clearly  reckoned  with,  it 


TO   RECONSTRUCT    POE'S  REPUTATION 

A  WRITER  who  looks  upon  this  as  "an  age  of  grown-up  judg- 
ments "  reminds  us  that  it  is  a  good  time  to  dispel  "the 
nebular  Poe."  If  such  a  consummation  may  not  be  hoped  for,  he 
thinks  that  at  least  there  is  furnished  "a  good  occasion  for  the 
world  to  cease  confounding  his  magnificent  fame  with  petty  inqui- 
sitions and  rhetorical  defenses."  Hitherto  the  fame  of  Poe,  it  is 
pointed  out,  seemed  necessarily  associated  with  vague  whisperings 
of  "supprest  matters,"  but  Mr.  John  Macy,  writing  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  (December),  presents  "the  real  Poe"  as  "a  simple,  in- 
telligible, and  if  one  may  dare  say  it,  a  rather  insignificant  man." 
Unfortunately  for  the  man,  whose  life  outside  his  work  was  un- 
eventful and  was  only  colored  by  infrequent  lapses  caused  by  alco- 
hol, there  has  been  at  work  on  his  fame  "the  craving  for  story" 
about  him,  with  the  consequent  answering  supply.  How  it  has 
come  about  Mr.  Macy  thus  states  : 

"  The  raw  materials  were  made  in  America  and  shipped  to  France 
for  psychological  manufacture.  The  resulting  figure  is  an  irre- 
sponsible genius  scribbling  immortality  under  vinous  inspiration, 
or  turning  neuropsychopathic  crimes.  Before  paranoia  was  dis- 
covered as  a  source  of  genius,  wine  received  all  the  credit.  But 
Poe  could  not  write  a  line  except  when  his  head  was  clear  and  he 
was  at  the  antipodes  of  hilarity.  The  warmth  of  Bohemia,  boule- 
vard mirth,  however  stimulating  to  the  other  mad  bards  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  never  fetched  a  song  from  him.  He  was 
a  solemn,  unconvivial,  humorless  man,  who  took  no  joy  in  his 
cups.  If  on  occasion  he  found  companions  in  riot,  they  were  not 
cafe  poets.  Once,  when  the  bottle  was  passing,  and  there  were 
other  poets  present,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  say  that  he  had 
written  one  poem  that  would  live  ('  The  Raven  '),  but  this  expres- 
sion of  pride  does  not  ?eem  unduly  bacchanalian.     One  could  wish 


PLBLIC     LETTER-WRITERS. 

From  the  brush  of  Fausto  Zonaro. 

One  of  his  striking  representations  of  Eastern  life,  where  a  domestic  practise  is 
turned  into  a  public  function. 


was  known  in  America  that  Poe  drank.  This  fact  became  involved 
with  a  tradition  which  has  descended  in  direct  line  from  Eliza- 
bethan Puritanism  to  nineteenth-century  America.  According  to 
this  tradition,  poets  who  do  nothing  but  write  poetry  are  frivol- 
ous persons  inclined  to  frequent  taverns.  The  New-England 
poets,  to  be  sure,  were  not  revelers,  but  they  were  moral  teachers 
as  v/ell  as  poets.  The  American,  knowing  them,  saw  Poe  in  con- 
trast, as  the  Englishwoman  in  the  theater  contrasted  the  ruin  of 
Cleopatra  with  'the  'ome  life  of  our  own  dear  Queen.'  And  Poe, 
always  unfortunate,  offers  a  confirmatory  half-fact  by  beginning  to 
die  in  a  gutter  in  Baltimore — a  fact  about  which  Holmes,  the 
physician,  can  make  a  not  unkindly  joke.  Besides,  what  can  be 
expected  of  a  poet  who  is  said  to  have  influenced  French  poets  ? 
We  know  what  the  French  poets  are,  because  they  also  wrote 
novels — or  somebody  with  about  the  same  name  wrote  them.  Alas 
for  Poe  that,  in  addition  to  his  other  offenses  against  respecta- 
bility, he  should  have  got  a  French  reputation  and  become,  not 
only  a  son  of  Marlowe,  but  a  son  of  ^'illon  and  brother  of 
\'erlaine." 


Poe  lived,  worked,  and  died  in  such  intellectual  solitude,  Mr. 
Macy  continues,  "that  Griswold  could  write  immediately  after 
his  death  that  he  left  few  friends."  Tho  at  the  height  of  his  career 
in  New  York,  "between  the  appearance  of  'The  Raven  '  and  the 
time  when  poverty  and  illness  claimed  him  irrevocably,"  he  ap- 
pears as  a  lion  in  gatherings  of  the  literati,  yet  it  is  asserted  that 
"among  them  his  only  affectionate  friends  were  two  or  three 
women."  Uneventful  and  meager  as  his  life  was,  "there  has  been 
built  up  an  apocryphal  character,  the  center  of  controversies  kept 
awhirl  by  as  strange  a  combination  of  prejudices  and  non-literary 
interest  as  ever  vexed  an  author's  reputation."     We  read  : 

"Some  of  the  controversies  he  made  himself  and  bequeathed  to 
posterity,  for  he  was  a  child  of  Hagar.  But  the  rest  have  been 
imposed  on  him  bj'  a  world  that  loves  art  for  talk's  sake.  Since 
he  was  a  \'irginian  by  adoption  and  in  feeling,  he  has  been  to.ssed 
about  in  a  belated  sectionalism.  Southerners  have  scented  a  con- 
spiracy in  New  England  to  deprive  him  of  his  dues,  even  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  because  he  was  not  a  Northerner. 
Englishmen    and    Frenchmen,    far   from   the    documents,    have 
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redeemed  his  reputation  from  the  neglect  and  miscomprehension  of 
the  savage  nation  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born.  Only 
last  year  Mrs.  Weiss's  'Home  Life  of  I'oe  '  tiireatened  to  become 
an  international  issue.  It  was  to  certain  I5ritish  admirers  of  Poe 
he  banal  and  slanderous  voice  of  America  against  the  greatest 
of  American  writers.  As  has  been  .said,  the  very  newest  fashion 
in  biography,  the  pathological,  makes  I'oe  a  star  case  and  further 
confuses  the  facts.  Echoes  of  neuropathological  criticism  find 
their  way  to  American  Sunday  papers  which  serve  Poe  up  as  a 
neurotic,  with  melancholy  portraits  and  ravens  spreading  tenebrous 
wings  above  the  columns  of  type. 

"  If  Poe's  spirit  has  not  forgotten  that  in  its  earthly  progress  it 
perpetrated  hoa.xes.  courted  Hyronic  fame,  advertised  itself  as  an 
infant  prodigy,  made  up  adventures  in  Cireece  and  France  which 
its  earthly  tenement  did  not  experience,  took  sardonic  delight  in 
mystifying  the  public,  it  must  see  a  kind  of  grim  justice  in  the 
game  the  world  is  playing  with  its  reputation.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
unfitting  that  a  man  who  did  little  worth  remembering  but  write 
books,  who  lived  in  bleak  alleys  and  dull  places,  should  be  haled 
up  and  down  the  main  streets  of  gossip ;  that  a  poet  who  was,  as 
one  of  his  critics  says,  all  head  like  a  cherub,  should  have  volumes 
written  about  his  physical  habits." 


FOREIGN  FICTION   READ  IN  CHINA 

ONE  of  tlie  noteworthy  features  of  the  spread  of  Western  ideas 
in  China  is  the  interest  there  manifested  for  translated  novels 
of  European  origin.  Most  of  these  romances  are  rendered  from 
British  authors,  since  few  Chinese  scholars  possess  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  any  foreign  tongue  but  English.  Some  phases  of  this 
literary  invasion  of  China  were  noticed  in  our  issue  for  November 
14,  but  further  details  are  given  by  a  writer  in  La  Rei'ice  (Paris). 
Tiie  school-books,  this  writer  notes,  are  translations  of  manuals 
used  in  Japan,  while  military  lore  is  taken  from  the  German,  and 
treatises  on  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mechanics  are 
reproduced  from  English  or  American  works.     Furthermore  : 

"  Historical  romances  of  the  Dumas  type,  and  tales  of  adventure 
like  Jules  Verne's,  are  greatly  in  vogue.  'The  Journey  to  the 
Moon  '  has  created  a  great  sensation,  the  projectile  containing  the 
travelers  being  the  object  of  frequent  discussion.  H.  G.  Wells  is 
a  great  favorite.  Also '  Robinson  Crusoe  ' — entitled  '  Lu-pin-suen  ' 
— charms  old  and  young  alike,  I'riday  having  won  his  way  to 
popularity  in  a  few  months.  The  vogue  of  these  stories  has  its 
due  significance.  What  pleases  the  Chinese  reader  is  the  spirit  of 
initiative  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  heroes,  their  faith  in  the  future, 
their  fine  optimism,  their  confidence  in  themselves,  their  di.scovery 
of  new  fields  open  to  enterprising  and  educated  men.  The  deeds 
of  prowess  performed  in  these  books  are  well  calculated  to  stimu- 
late a  nation  that  is  on  the  eve  of  giving  life  to  its  latent  energies 
and  of  rushing  into  the  strange  turmoil  of  industrialism." 

Besides  these  strenuous  tales,  fostering  resourcefulness  and  dar- 
ing, as  this  writer  believes  ;  and  apart  from  "serious  "  works,  such 
as  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  and  "The  Duchess  of  Angoulcme," 
another  class  of  foreign  literature  meets  with  considerable  success. 
It  is  this: 

"  The  notable  and  the  .scholar  who  every  day  in  their  club  discuss 
the  necessity  of  buying  up  the  railway  and  mining  concessions 
held  by  foreigners,  of  driving  out  the  Manchu  usurpers,  of  upset- 
ting the  autocratic  empire,  and  establishing  representative  govern- 
ment, notable  and  .scholar,  affiliated  with  secret  societies  and 
iioundcd  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  viceroys,  are  devotees  of  novels 
about  secret  societies  of  all  lands,  socialistic  tales,  and  detective 
stories.  And  there  you  have  the  genuine  Chinese  taste.  For  is 
China  not  the  classic  .soil  of  conspiracies  and  mystic  brotherhoods  .'' 

"  At  the  present  lime  the  public  is  wild  about  everything  relating 
to  Ku.ssia's  revolutionaries,  as  witness  the  popularity  of  *Hin-u- 
tang,'  or  'The  Nihilists.'  The  most  read  socialistic  novel  is 
'Looking  Backward,' by  Bellamy,  called  in  Chinese  'Hueit'eu- 
Kan,'  which  means  literally  'tiie  look  back.' 

".And  how  should  ihe  Najiolcon  among  detectives  not  have  over- 
run the  Middle  Kingdom,  provoking  universal  admiration  and  en- 
husiasm?  How  should  the  glorious  name  of  Sherlock  Holtitess 
not  have  resounded  in  the  ears  of  all  Chinese?     In  their  language 


Holmes  becomes  I'u-eull-mo-se,  and  his  exploits  cast  the  most  ex- 
traordinary adventures  in  the  national  literature  completely  into 
the  shade." 

There  should  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  a  native  romance, 
entitled  "  Free  Marriage  " — which,  however,  is  not  based  on  "free 
love  "—that  also  belongs  to  the  literary  westernizing  influences 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  assails  the  Oriental  tradition  of  femi- 
nine subjection.  Furthermore,  it  is  essentially  European  in  its 
method  of  character-development,  and  departs  altogether  from 
Chinese  models  by  neglecting  classic  reminiscence  and  intricate 
local  color.  "The  author  of  this  strangely  new  work  gives  proof 
of  a  philosophic  sense,  not  so  much  Chinese  as  broadly  human  " — 
this  being  itself  perhaps  another  proof  that  at  least  some  native 
minds  have  absorbed  foreign  ideas  and  ideals. —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LITERARY  EXCHANGE  WITH  RUSSIA 

'  I  "HERE  is  said  to  be  a  "fair  exchange  "  between  Russia  and 


1 


English-speaking   countries    in    the    matter   of    literature. 


Hence  our  interest  in  Tolstoy,  Turgenef,  Gorky,  et  at,  can  not  be 
termed  robbery,  for  it  is  perhaps  more  than  offset  by  Russia's 
acceptance  of  "Sherlock  Holmes,"  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."  A  writer  in  TJie  Eniening  Standard  and  St. 
Ja»ies's  Gazette  (London)  shows  us  this  in  an  effort  to  disprove 
the  "popular  fallacy  "  that  English  books  are  not  read  abroad.  In 
his  article  the  writer  takes  us  Americans  comfortably  into  British 
partnership  by  saying  that  "what  applies  to  England  is  equally 
true  of  England's  cousins."  Taken  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going article  on  the  migration  of  English  books  to  China,  the 
writer's  case  seems  pretty  amply  proven.  French  readers  also, 
he  says,  delight  in  the  sensational  stories  pioduced  in  English  ; 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  a  European  figure,  being  "known  from  Scan- 
dinavia to  Spain."  But  Russia  seems  to  have  "a  particular  affec- 
tion for  Englisli  literature,"  as  the  following  aims  to  show  ; 

"  Of  living  authors  Mr.  Jerome  has  been  declared  most  in  demand 
there.  Which  is  curious,  seeing  that  much  of  Mr.  Jerome's  quality 
comes  from  humor,  tho  he  is  ill-treated  by  those  who  will  see 
nothing  but  humor  in  him.  'Three  Men  in  a  Boat,'  which  there 
can  be  no  unkindness  in  calling  pure  farce,  is  said  to  be  a  par- 
ticular favorite  with  the  Russian  reader;  and  certainly  this  inter- 
national compliment  can  not  be  repaid  in  kind,  since  humor  is  of 
all  things  the  least  understandable.  Russian  stories  and  plays  re- 
puted to  be  very  funny  fail  to  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the 
Englishman  of  average  powers  of  appreciation.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  our  humor  was  equally  unintelligible  to  the  average 
Russian,  but  apparently  in  this  respect  at  least  we  give  where  we 
can  not  get.  The  most  popular  English  writer  in  Ru.ssia,  by  all 
accounts,  is  Milton,  whose  tercentenary  celebration  would  prob- 
ably be  heard  of  with  more  interest  on  the  vast  steppes  than  would 
be  provoked  by  anything  incident  to  another  of  our  authors.  For 
'Paradise  Lost '  is  the  favorite  book  of  the  peasant.  We  marvel, 
because  that  noble  poem  in  a  prose  translation  does  not  strike  one 
as  likely  to  be  very  amusing. 

"Another  tribute  to  Russian  knowledge  of  our  literature  is  forth- 
coming from  a  St.  Petersburg  paper,  which  has  taken  a  plebiscite 
of  the  books  considered  most  suitable  for  children— an  inquiry 
especially  appropriate  to  the  season  of  Christmas  expectation  and 
jireparation.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  by  sufferers  from  the 
popular  fallacy  that  of  fifteen  books  which  received  most  votes  six 
were  translations  from  the  English,  and  'l^ncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  and 
'  Robinson  Crusoe  '  occupied  the  first  three  places  in  company  with 
Kriloff's  Fables.  As  we  wish  that  the  laborers  in  rural  England 
could  find  pleasure  in  'Paradise  Lost,'  so  also  it  would  i)Iease  us 
to  learn  that  'Robinson  Crusoe  '  was  a.ssured  of  first  place  in  the 
choice  of  English  parents  and  in  the  affections  of  English  children. 
We  claim  nothing  for  'I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  tho  a  good  case  might 
l)e  made  out  for  it  as  an  excellent  story  for  children,  written  as  it 
is  in  a  style  that  touches  the  emotions  of  pitv  for  suffering  and 
indignation  with  tyranny  which  can  not  be  developed  too  soon  in 
the  growing  boy  and  girl." 
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OCEAN  TRAVEL  SAFER  THAN  LAND 

Lawrence  Pkkky  contributes  to  The 
WarlJ's  Work-  (December")  an  illustrated 
article  in  which  is  set  forth  the  contention 
that  travel  by  sea,  thanks  to  the  improve- 
ments of  recent  years,  is  now  safer  than 
travel  by  land.  He  reports  a  remark  by 
Captiiin  Smith,  of  the  Adriatic  (the  shiji 
which  ranks  next  after  the  MaKriiaiiia 
and  Ltisitania  as  to  size),  that,  while  his 
boat  may  not  be  absolutely  unsinkable,  he 
is  confident  that  "whatever  the  accident, 
this  vessel  would  not  go  down  before  time 
had  been  given  to  save  the  life  of  every 
person  on  board."  He  can  not  imagine 
"any  condition  that  would  cause  the  Ad- 
riatic to  founder."  Nor  can  he  "conceive 
of  any  fatal  disaster  happening."  Mr. 
Perry  says  in  detail  of  changes  which  have 
been  made  to  secure  greater  safety : 

"Danger  to  ships  resulting  from  broken 
shafts  departed  finally  with  the  advent  of 
the  twin-screw  vessel.  Liners  have  broken 
one  shaft  and  made  port  with  the  work- 
ing propeller. 

"Another  danger  which  has  gone  by 
the  board  is  that  which  used  to  come 
from  furious,  rending  seas.  The  captain  of 
the  modern  liner  has  no  cause  to  fear  the 
fiercest  gale  that  ever  brews,  nor  the  highest 
seas.  The  hulls  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Dctilsch- 
land,  the  Liisitania,  the  Kronprinz  Wil- 
hclm,  are  as  firm  against  the  pounding 
waves  as  a  stone  breakwater.  Up  these 
steamships  climb  over  mountain  waves, 
down  they  plunge  into  abysmal  sea  hol- 
lows, ever  on,  and  reach  port  with  a  life- 
boat or  two  bent  into  a  shapeless  mass,  or 
may  be  a  section  of  rail  missing,  but  not  a 
plate  strained,  nor  a  rib-bolt  gone. 

"In  the  seventies  appeared  the  first  of 
the  bulkheads,  a  steel  wall  about  twelve 
feet  abaft  the  bow,  running  from  keel  to 
deck.  It  was  known  as  the  collision  bulk- 
head. It  led  to  the  second  phase  in  the 
evolution  of  the  'unsinkable'  hull — the 
erection  of  bulkheads  at  both  ends  of  the 
engine-room  and  stokehold.  That  was  a 
big  step  forward.  The  Guion  liner  Ari- 
zona, launched  in  the  late  seventies,  em- 
bodied a  still  greater  advance.  In  addition 
to  her  collision  and  engine-room  bulk- 
heads, she  had  her  holds  divided  into  sec- 
tions by  water-tight  walls.  She  was,  of 
course,  the  maritime  sensation  of  the  day. 
She  was  pronounced  unsinkable.  and  the 
fight  for  safety  at  sea  was  said  to  have 
been  won.  The  Arizona  did  her  best  to 
uphold  that  optimistic  assertion.  There 
was  a  gloomy  afternoon  on  the  Grand 
Banks  when  she  ran,  head  on,  full  tilt  into 
an  enormous  iceberg.  The  bow  crumpled, 
and  the  compartinent  between  the  stem 
and  the  collision  bulkhead  filled  almost 
immediately.  But  the  water  went  no 
farther,  and  the  Arizona  made  port. 

"One  compartment,  two  compartments, 
perhaps  five  compartments,  may  be  filled 
and  the  vessel  remain  afloat;  but  there  is 
always  the  one  extra  space  which  must  not 
be  filled.  But  we  may  take  some  assur- 
ance from  the  extreme  improbability  of 
such  destructive  collisions,  especially  in  the 
case  of  modern  liners,  which  have  many 
more  water-tight  compartments,  infinitely 
stronger  bulkheads,  and  better  devices  for 
saving  life  in  event  of  accident  than  had 
the  ill-fated  Elbe. 

"Shipbuilders  profited  by  that  tragedy. 
Bulkheads  were  multiplied  and  compart- 
ments made  smaller  in  subsequent  vessels. 
For  seven  years  nothing  occurred.  In 
February  of  1899,  groping  her  way  through 
the  fog  which  hung  over  the  Grand  Banks, 


the  French  line  steamship  La  Bourgoenc 
was  rammed  by  the  sailing-vessel  Cro- 
martyshire, and  went  to  the  bottom  with  a 
loss  of  more  than  five  hundred  lives. 
Struck  in  the  side,  she  was  less  than  an 
hour  in  sinking.     La  Boiirgogne  foundered 


EMIL    L.    BOAS, 

Resident  Director  and  General  Manager  Hamburg- 
American  Line. 

with  nearly  all  her  passengers  because,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  collision,  the  crew 
abandoned  discipline,  made  for  the  boats 
to  save  themselves,  and  made  no  effort  to 
close  the  doors  in  the  bulkheads.  When 
one  compartment  was  stove  in  by  the 
sharp  bow  of  the  Cromartyshire  the  whole 
ship  filled  as  if  there  had  been  no  bulk- 
heads. In  order  to  admit  of  communica- 
tion   through    the    vessel,    compartments 


VERNON    H.   BROWN, 

General  Agent  Cunard  Line. 

must  have  doors.  These  doors,  in  the 
days  of  La  Bourgogne,  were  closed  by  hand. 
The  crew  was  relied  upon  to  do  this  in  the 
event  of  accident. 

"When   the  Kronprinz  Wilhelm  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Company  was  built 


in  1Q03,  the  sea-going  public  learned  how 
deeply  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Elbe  and 
the  Bourgogne  had  sunk  into  the  ininds  of 
those  who  design  and  build  ocean  grey- 
hounds, and  what  use  had  been  made  of 
those  lessons.  The  bulkhead  doors  of  the 
Kronprinz  Wilhelm.  closed  automatically 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  At  the  turning  of 
a  lever  on  the  bridge  every  com])artment 
door  throughout  the  length  of  the  vessel 
sjirang  shut  at  the  same  time. 

"  Last  spring  the  Kronprinz  was  lying  at 
anchor  in  a  thick  fog  off  Robin's  Reef  in 
New  York  Bay  waiting  for  the  mist  to  lift 
before  proceeding  to  her  pier  in  Hoboken. 
The  British  tramp  steamer  Crown  of  Cas- 
tile blundered  up  astern  and  thrust  her 
sharp  cutwater  through  the  German  liner's 
overhanging  hull.  The  hole  being  above 
water,  none  of  the  hull  compartments  was 
filled,  but  with  the  automatic  system  work- 
ing as  it  did  the  vessel  would  not  have  sunk 
because  of  any  possible  damage  inflicted 
by  the  Castile's  bow.  On  such  vessels  as 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  the  Amerika,  and 
the  Maurctania,  less  than  twenty  seconds 
is  required  to  close  all  compartment  doors. 

"In  designing  ships  which  followed  the 
Kronprinz  Wilhelm  marine  constructors 
asked  themselves  this  question :  Suppose 
the  captain,  or  the  man  in  charge  of  a  ves- 
sel when  another  strikes,  neglects  to  turn 
the  lever  which  closes  the  compartment 
doors?  This  suggested  a  new  contingency, 
and  it  was  provided  against  at  once  by 
mechanical  appliance  which,  in  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  officer  on  the  b-iidge  to 
perform  his  duty,  closes  the  bulkhead  doors 
automatically  when  water  in  any  compart- 
ment had  reached  a  depth  of  two  feet.  ' 

Among  other  precautions  making  for 
safety,  Mr.  Perry  mentions  the  adoption  of 
steamer  lanes  and  the  improved  protection 
secured  against  fire : 

"Some  twenty  years  ago  a  United  States 
naval  officer  conceived  the  idea  that  if 
vessels  eastbound  took  one  ocean  path, 
and  vessels  west-bound  another,  collisions 
would  be  avoided.  Steamship  lines  eagerly 
fell  in  with  the  suggestion,  and  the  result  is 
that  ingoing  and  outgoing  liners  now  follow 
well-defined  lanes  of  traffic.  Separate  paths 
are  laid  out  for  vessels  of  high  power.  Slow 
vessels,  freighters,  and  the  like,  have  their 
special  steaming  zones.  Since  that  time 
no  collision  on  the  high  seas  between  two 
liners  has  occurred. 

"The  danger  of  fire  on  the  great  trans- 
atlantic steamship  is  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded.  Fire  in  a  compartment  can  be 
isolated  by  the  closing  of  the  bulkhead 
doors,  and  the  flames  may  then  be  fought 
by  forcing  into  the  burning  section  of  the 
hull  carbonic  acid  gas,  steam,  and  water. 
Fires  occur  from  time  to  time  on  liners, 
but  they  are  extinguished  so  readily,  and 
are  so  easily  confined,  that  the  passengers 
seldom  know  anything  about  them.  vShould 
an  explosion  take  place  in  the  engine-room 
of  a  modern  steamship,  the  doors  w^ould 
close  automatically,  preventing  the  escape 
of  steam  and  fire." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Perry  quotes  "a  great 
steamship  captain,"  who  has  said  that  the 
passenger  is  "fifty  per  cent,  safer  on  sea 
than  on  shore"  when  the  captain  observes 
four  golden  rules :  ' '  Look  to  your  wireless ; 
don't  speed  in  rough  weather;  run  your 
own  ship;    go  slow  in  fog." 

TRIPS  TO  ITALY  AND  EGYPT 

The  fascinations  of  a  trip  which  may 
combine  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort  and 
luxury  with  the  largest  amount  of  pictur- 
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esque  and  historic  interest  seem  to  find  their 
fullest  expression  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  'the  Mediterranean  Tour.  "  For 
six  months  of  the  year,  that  is,  from 
November  ist  to  May  ist,  the  traveler  who 
would  avoid  the  severities  of  a  northern 
winter  and  who.  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
care  to  experience  the  extreme  heat  of  a 
tropical  climate,  will  not  go  far  astray  if 
he  seeks  his  ideal  in  the  "floating  palaces" 
which  are  placed  at  his  disposal  for  this 
tour,  and  in  which  he  can  live  at  an  ex- 
pense averaging  but  little,  if  any,  more 
than  that  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  home. 

The  Mediterranean  trip,  if  taken  in  its 
entirety,  means  a  sight,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  of  the  glories  of 
Southern  Europe —Portugal,  Spain,  France. 
Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  northern  shores 
of  Africa,  and  a  bit  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia.  In  so  small  a  geographical  compass 
there  is  not  to  l)e  found,  of  course,  else- 
where .so  striking  a  contrast  of  the  world "s 
f)ld  and  new  civilizations,  and  all  blended 
together  in  a  scenic  setting  whose  wondrous 
charm  has  been  the  inspiration  of  poets  of 
every  nation  from  time  immemorial.  It  is 
this  combination  of  human  and  natural 
attractiveness  that  has  made  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  many  years  a  favorite  goal  for 
the  winter  traveler.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  popularity  there  is  scarcely  a  trans- 
atlantic steamship  company,  starting 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  that  has  not 
made  some  special  effort  to  bring  the 
Mediterranean  within  easy  reach  of  the 
winter  tourist. 

Just  how  long  a  time  the  traveler  cares 
to  devote  to  this  trip  is  a  matter  for  him 
to  decide.  If  he  chooses  he  can  take  a 
steamer  direct  to  Naples  (a  particularly 
fast  one  leaves  New  York  on  February  6, 
iQoc).  reaching  its  destination  in  eight  days) 
and  thence  he  can  go,  by  the  same  line, 
to  Alexandria,  to  Cairo  and  the  Upper  Nile. 
or  to  the  European  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  average  rates  to  Naples  from 
New  York  are  S80.00  and  upward.  From 
Naples  to  Alexandria,  $^5.00  and  upward 
Such  a  trip  could  be  comprest  within  six 
weeks. 

If  the  traveler  desires  to  make  the  entire 
trip  on  one  steamer,  there  are  several  op- 
portunities of  the  kind  ofl'ered  this  .season 
A  tyj)ical  one  is  by  a  new  twin-screw 
steamer  leaving  New  York  on  January  28. 
1900  This  crui.'^e  occupies  in  all  eighty 
days.  Funchal.  capital  of  the  islands  of 
Madeira,  belonging  to  Portugal,  is  the  first 
port  reached — a  little  town  who.se  horseless 
and  wheelless  carriages  give  a  delightful 
peep  into  the  primitivene.ss  of  bygone  days. 
Cadiz,  Spain,  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
in  Europe,  built  by  the  Phenicians  about 
1 100  B.C.,  is  the  next  stopping-place.  From 
here  a  five-day  trip  inland  is  oft'cred.  This 
includes  visits  to  Seville,  with  its  Alcazar, 
or  "  House  of  Cojsar,"  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  Moorish  and  Catholic  kings;  and 
Granada,  famous  for  its  Moorish  palace, 
the  Alhambra. 

Then  comes  Gibraltar,  whence  there  is 
ample  time  for  an  excursion  to  Tangier, 
Morocco.  After  that,  Spain's  chief  sea- 
port, Malaga.  From  Malaga  the  steamer 
proceeds    to    Algiers,    the    capital    of    the 


French  colony  of  Algeria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  famous  for  its  picturesque 
contrasts  of  French  and  Moorish  civiliza- 
tions and  styles  of  architecture.  Leaving 
Algeria  the  steamer  touches  at  the  Italian 
port  of  Genoa,  where  ojjportunities  are  af- 
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Prestdent  of  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

forded  for  a  trip  to  Nice  by  train  or  carriage 
along  the  Riviera.  Then  come  Ville- 
franche,  Monte  Carlo,  Syracuse,  on  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  the  island  of  Malta, 
for  a  hundred  years  a  crown  colony  of 
Great  Britain. 

Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  and  Syria  are  the 
magic  countries  of  the  Orient  to  which  the 
steamer  then  sails,  and  among  which  it 
makes  a  stay  of  eighteen  days.     This  gives 
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( jcneral  ARcnt  of  North  German  Lloyd  .^team- 
ship  Co. 

ample  time  for  a  visit  to  Cairo,  the  Pyr- 
amids of  Gizeh  and  Sakkarah,  Luxor, 
.Vssouan,  etc.,  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Jer- 
icho, the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Dama.scus, 
Baalbek.  Returning,  stops  are  made  at 
Smyrna,  Constantinople.  Athens,  Kalamaki 


(whence  overland  trips  may  be  taken  to 
Corinth,  Mycenae,  Argos,  and  Tiryns), 
Corfu,  Messina,  Palermo,  Naples,  and 
Genoa.  There  are  various  optional  trips 
offered  during  the  course  of  this  itinerary. 
The  co.st  of  the  cruise,  exclusive  of  these 
optional  trips,  is  from  S300  upward. 

There  are  a  number  of  similar  tours 
l^lanned  for  this  season  by  the  various 
prominent  steamship  lines.  The  first  of 
these  leaves  New  York,  by  large  twin- 
screw  steamer,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
and  is  eighty-nine  days  in  duration.  This 
gives  three  weeks  on  the  Nile  and  twelve 
days  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  complete 
trip,  inclusive  of  all  travel  by  land  hotel 
charges,  etc..  averages  $1,155.  The  long- 
est trip,  occupying  io8  days,  starts  from 
New  York  by  twin-screw  steamer  on  the 
23d  of  January,  allowing  a  three  weeks' 
stay  on  the  Nile  and  three  weeks  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  total  average  rate  for 
the  tri])  is  Si. 270. 

Still  another  line  has  a  sailing  from  Bos- 
ton on  the  13th  of  February.  This  steamer 
covers  the  same  itinerary  as  the  others 
already  described,  occupies  94  days  in  the 
trip,  and  charges  an  average  total  fare  of 
81,050.  Similar  trips  are  planned  to  start 
from  New  York  on  February  iS  and  Feb- 
ruary 27. 

In  all  these  tours  arrangements  can  l)e 
made  to  return  to  New  York,  or  Boston, 
by  regular  steamer  from  such  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  maintain  steamship  lines 
with  this  country. 

TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 

For  a  century,  or  e\en  more,  the  charm 
of  the  islands  of  the  tropics,  lying  prac- 
tically close  at  hand  to  the  coast  of  this 
country,  has  been  felt  by  the  winter  wan- 
derer. Of  late  years,  however,  the  popu- 
larity of  the  West  Indies  as  a  winter  re.sort 
has  greatly  increased,  and  as  a  conse- 
(juence  regular  tours  among  these  islands 
and  extending  to  the  adjacent  coasts  of 
South  America,  the  Isthmus,  and  Central 
.\merica  have  been  planned  for  this  .season 
by  more  than  one  steamship  line. 

One  of  these  lines  maintains  a  weekly 
service  of  steamers  touching  at  Jamaica, 
South-  and  Central-American  ports,  in- 
cluding the  Isthinus  of  Panama,  m.-iking 
the  entire  crui.se  in  about  twenty-three  days, 
lor  Si 40. 

This  same  line  has  ]>lanned  two  special 
excursions,  by  large  twin-screw  steamer, 
leaving  New  York  January  23  and  again 
February  27  of  next  year.  The  duration 
of  each  cruise  will  be  thirty  days,  and  its 
cost  is  placed  at  $150  and  upward.  The 
tour  planned  for  this  sea.son  takes  in 
Jamaica,  where  a  sufficiently  lengthy  stay 
is  made  to  give  an  opportvmity  for  several 
excursions  from  the  port  of  entry,  Kings- 
ton, to  some  of  the  inountain  resorts  of 
this  specially  favored  island;  Colon,  where 
time  is  given  for  a  flying  trip  across  the 
Isthmus  to  the  venerable  city  of  Panama 
on  the  Pacific  coast ;  La  Guayra  and  Puerto 
Cal>ello,  in  Venezuela,  with  excursions  to 
Valencia  and  Castro's  famous  capital  amid 
the  mountains  of  the  interior,  Caracas; 
two  ports  in  Trinidad;  Fort  Dc  France  and 
(Ccittinucd  on  Page  ()ii) 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN  CRUISES 


■^ 


To  The  Mediterranean  and  The  Orient 

Our  services  and  cruises  are  arranged  to  offer  to  tourists  the  most  convenient  and  enjoyable 
means  of  visiting  these  classic  lands  at  the  most  attractive  rates.  The  steamers  employed  are 
comparable  in  equipment,  service  and  accommodations  with  the  finest  hotels. 

CThe    flyer    "DEUTSCHLAND"    will    make    a    special    trip    to    Italy,    leaving 

February  6.     This    sailing    offers    excellent    connections    for    the    Winter    Resorts    of 

Southern    Europe,   Egypt,  etc.     This    is    an    unparalleled    trip,   combining    safety  and 

luxurious  comfort  with  the  greatest  speed. 

CThe    S.   S.    "HAMBURG,"    sailing    January    5.    will    call    at    the    AZORES, 

GIBRALTAR.  NAPLES,  and  GENOA.     This  steamer  will  again  sail  from  New 

York  on  February   1 6. 

CLThe  GRAND  ORIENT  CRUISE  by  the  S.  S.  "MOLTKE"  leaving  January 

28,  lasting  80  days.     Cost  from  $300   up.     The  itinerary  is  most  comprehensive,  and   • 

the    many    superior    advantages    offered    make    this    the    FINEST    AND     MOST 

ATTRACTIVE  ORIENT  CRUISE  EVER  SCHEDULED. 

CA  series  of  personally  conducted  "TOURS  De  LUXE"  have  been  arranged  in 

connection  with  the  above  sailings. 

CAlso  cruises  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  VENEZUELA,  and  PANAMA  CANAL, 

by  the  S.  S.  "OCEANA,"  of  30  days'  duration,  cost  from  $150  up,  leaving  January 

23  and  February  27. 

HOm  Atlas  Service  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  CENTRAL  and  SOUTH  AMERICA 

offers  excellent  opportunities  for  attractive  cruises  and  tours. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  books  giving  full  particulars  of  these  and  other 
cruises,  tours  and  services,  costing  from  $4,00  per  day  up. 


DELIGHTFUL    SUMMER 

Cruises  to  Northern  Wonderlands 

An  Attractive  Series  of  Cruises  to 

NORWAY,  NORTH  CAPE,  ICELAND,  SPITZBERGEN 
and  the  NORTHERN  CAPITALS 

has  been  arranged  by  the 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

^The  cruises  start  from  Hamburg  during  June,  July  and  August,  and  are 
made  by  splendid  twin-screw  cruising  steamers,  OCEANA,  KRONPRINZESSIN 
CECILlE  and  METEOR,  which  assure  the  tourists  all  the  comforts  that  a 
modern  steamship  can  command.  Excellent  connections  from  America  by  the 
Company's    trans-Atlantic    steamers. 

Send  for   interesting   illustrated  literature    to 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE,  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Bigest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Neat  and  Clean 

Witt's  can  is  good  to  look  at.  Gives 
the  cellar  or  back  yard  a  neat,  orderh 
appearance. 

Close-fitting  lid  —  dust-tight. 
Wind  can't  blow  the  fine  ashes. 

No  soldered  places  to  split  open 
and  let  the  ashes  sift  through. 

It   is   the    strongest   can    made. 

Gives  years  of  service! 

Look  for  the  yellow  label  Witt's. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Witt's,  write  us. 
We  will  supply  you  direct — satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Three  sizes.  Also  Witt's  pail,  three 
sizes.     Address  Dept.  A'. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Company 


2118-2124  Winchell  Avenue 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FISH 

more  than  any  other  dish 
needs  careful  seasoning.  It 
is  rendered  more  appetizing 
by  the  use  of 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIOINAL     W  O  R  C  E  S  T  E  R  S  H  I  R  C 

It  is  a  delightful  seasoning 
for  Scalloped  Oysters, 
Broiled  Lobster,  Cod  Fish 
Balls  and  Steaks,  Deviled 
Clams,  Fish,  Salads,  etc. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agt«.,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  TRAVEL  SOUTHWARD 

^Continued from  Page  gjO) 

St.  Pierre  in  Martinique;  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas;  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Santiago 
and  Havana,  Cuba,  where  over  two  days 
are  allowed,  as  in  Jamaica,  for  side  excur- 
sions into  the  interior  of  the  island;  and, 
lastly,  Nassau,  the  famous  pleasure  resort 
of  the  Bahamas,  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  American  coast,  where  quick  connec- 
tions may  easily  be  made  with  Miami, 
Florida. 

Another  line  has  j)lanned  si.x  winter 
tours  of  39  days  each,  the  Xew  York  sailing 
dates  for  which  are  December  26,  January 
0.  January  23,  February  6.  February  20, 
and  March  6.  Besides  touching  at  Jamaica, 
the  Isthmus,  and  Trinidad,  the  steamers 
of  .this  line  go  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes 
and  to  the  twin  ports  of  Savanilla  and 
Cartagena,  Colombia.  The  last-named  city 
is  of  special  interest  to  the  tourist  as  it  is 


at  a  very  little  e.xtra  expense.  .As  a  rule 
the  rates  on  these  steamers  average  $5 
a  day.  It  is  thus  possible,  for  instance,  to 
make  a  trip  along  the  coast  of  Haiti,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  as  well  as  the  least 
civilized  of  the  West  Indies,  stopping  for 
a  few  hours  at  a  time  at  the  little  ports 
along  its  coast  from  which  cofTee  is  shipped 
to  this  country  and  Europe,  and  where  one 
may  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  a  negro 
republic  in  full  operation.  Or  one  can  visit 
in  this  way  many  of  the  charming  islands 
which  make  up  what  are  known  as  the 
Lesser  Antilles. 

DOWN   TO  BERMUDA   AND  PORTO  RICO 

As  for  the  Bermudas,  those  three  hun- 
dred miniature  islands  lying  only  si.x 
hundred  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
forty-five  hours'  sail  from  New  York, 
there  are  few  places  better  known  or  more 
enjoyed    by    the    winter    traveler.      Here 


NEW   JIOOKING-OKKICB  OF  THE    HAMBLRG-AMERICAN    LINE,    BKOADWAY,    NEW  VOKK. 

one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Spanish  Main  and  j  there  is  a  climate  which  may  best  be  de- 
still  maintains  the  remarkable  and  costly  scribed  as  a  perpetual  spring,  with  a  foliage 
fortifications  which  were  erected  around  it,  as  brilliant  of  hue  and  scenery  as  fascina- 
in  the  days  of  the  buccaneers,  for  the  pur-    ting  as  one  could  find  in  the  tropics.     The 


])Ose  of  guarding  the  treasure  which  was 
collected  there  from  the  various  American 
colonies  paying  tribute  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  fare  for  the  thirty-nine  days' 
tour,  including  Cartagena,  on  their  itin- 
eraries, is  $i(;o,  which  pays  for  a  week's 
stay  at  the  .Marine  Hotel,  Barbadoes.  The 
same  line  has  planned,  also,  a  twenty-five- 
day  tour,  with  the  same  sailing  dates  as 
above,  costing  $200  and  upward,  to  Ja- 
maica and  Colon.  This  tour  includes  a 
nine-days'  stay  at  Jamaica,  and  two  days 
at  Panama. 

There  are  many  little  steamers,  run  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  principal  steamship  lines, 
plying  l)ack  ;ind  forth  among  the  i.slands, 
so  that  the  winter  traveler,  if  he  feels  so 
inclined,  may  take  independent  excursions, 
in  connection  with  the  regular  tours,  and 


A   WuiKlerful  Tf>nlc 
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tired  fwllng  durltiK  Spring  and  Summer. 


hotels  are  excellent.  The  fare  on  the 
weekly  steamers  from  New  York  is  $50  to 
$90  for  the  round  trip.  The  same  line 
.sends  ships  to  those  delightful  islands,  St. 
Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadaloupe, 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia  and  Martinique. 

The  island  of  Porto  Rico,  with  its  great 
diversity  of  surface  and  the  almost  con- 
tinuous trade  winds,  has  become  an  ideal 
winter  resort.  The  climate  is  equable, 
averaging  about  78  degrees  throughout  the 
year.  The  facilities  for  reaching  its  many 
ports,  especially  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and 
Mayaguez,  are  excellent.  Weekly  sailings 
from  New  York  and  trimonthly  sailings 
from  .New  Orleans  are  made  by  one  well- 
equipped  fleet.  The  time  from  New  York  is 
only  four  or  five  days,  and  the  regular  cost, 
first  cabin,  S50.  A  few  rooms  only  are 
higher.  The  resorts  of  Porto  Rico  are  in- 
cluded in  the  itineraries  of  some  ships  of 
other  prominent  comjianies  visiting  the 
West  Indies. 
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FLORIDA 

Florida  has  always  been  a  favorite  ob- 
iective  jK)int  to  the  northern  traveler  in 
winter  who  does  not  care  to  leave  the 
United  States,  and  for  his  convenience  and 
pleasure  some  of  the  most  commodious 
and  luxurious  of  our  American  hotels  have 
been  erected.  The  two  favorite  cities  of 
the  "Peninsula  State"  are.  of  course,  Jack- 
sonville and  St.  Augustine,  the  latter  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  venerable  speci- 
mens of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  America 
on  the  continent.  To  reach  Jacksonville 
one  may  go  by  steamship  from  New  York, 
or  take  the  all-rail  route.  There  is  not 
much  difference  in  cost  either  way;  by 
rail  the  fare  is  $26.30,  round  trip  S50;  by 
steamer  S25,  round  trip  S43.30. 

The  line  offering  the  direct  all-water 
route  to  Jacksonville  stops  also  at  Charles- 
ton, S  C,  and  maintains  a  side-wheel 
steamer  service  on  the  St.  Johns  River, 
one  hundred  miles  of  which  are  navigable 
from  Jacksonville  to  Palatka  and  Sanford. 
This  line  has  four  weekly  sailings. 

Another  line  sails  from  New  York  daily 
to  Norfolk,  Va.,  at  an  excursion  rate  of 
$12.50.  From  Norfolk  the  journey  to 
Jacksonville  is  continued  by  railway. 

A  great  through  railway  system  will  in- 
troduce in  the  early  part  of  January  a 
sleeping-car  service  between  New  York  and 
Palm  Beach  and  Knights  Key,  the  present 
terminus  of  Mr.  Flagler's  Key-West  road. 
Heretofore  through  sleeping-cars  have  not 
been  operated  beyond  St.  Augustine. 

Palm  Beach  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noted 
of  Florida's  winter  resorts.  Situated  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  one 
can  reach  it  by  direct  steamer  from  New 
York  to  Key  West,  thence  transferring  to 
Tampa,  on  the  west  coast,  by  boat,  and 
from  there  by  rail.  By  this  route  the  ex- 
cursion rate  to  Palm  Beach  is  S6q.  Or, 
by  direct  all-rail  route,  one  way,  S37.55. 

THE  SOUTHWEST  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Of  late  years  travelers  seeking  rest  and 
pleasure  in  the  winter  have  shown  an  in- 
creasing inclination  to  extend  their  wan- 
derings beyond  the  confines  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  thus  there 
has  grown  up  at  this  season  a  decided  im- 
pulse to  press  on  through  the  South  and 
West  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Fortunately, 
the  accommodations  which  one  finds  now- 
adavs  in  journeying  through  the  "mag- 
nificent distances"  of  this  superbly  pic- 
turesque region  bear  no  resemblance  to 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  cowboy 
and  the  miner.  A  steamer,  provided  with 
every  comfort,  will  take  one,  on  regular 
weekly  sailing  dates,  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans  for  S3 5  (rail,  $33.15),  and 
thence  to  California  there  are  daily  trains 
which  will  take  one  with  the  maximum  of 
comfort  through  a  country  of  inexhaustible 
beauty  and  interest.  By  direct  rail  from 
New  Y''ork  to  Los  Angeles  the  fare  is  $79.20 
(excursion  Si 48. 20);  to  San  Francisco  it 
is  the  same,  unless  one  goes  by  way  of 
Canada,  when  the  fare  is  three  dollars  less. 
From  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  the  regular  excursion  rate  is  Si  10, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  total  expense  of 
such  a  trip,  occupying  four  weeks'  time,  | 
is  placed  at  Si 75. 

On  the  way  to  California,  whether  one  I 
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starts  from  New  York,  Chicago.  St.  Louis, 
or  New  Orlehns,  there  are  a  number  of 
extremely  interesting  side  trips,  for  which 
stop-over  privileges  may  usually  be  ob- 
tained at  a  small  increase  in  cost.  Such 
trips  are  to  the  Grand  Canon  and  the  Petri- 
fied Forest  in  Arizona,  or  to  the  Zufli 
Pueblos  in  New  Mexico.  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Colorado  Springs  are  also  favorite 
places  with  the  tourist  on  pleasure  bent, 
and  may  easily  be  added  to  his  itinerary. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  whole  winter  of 
enjoyment  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
There  is  no  scenery  in  the  world  more 
famous  for  its  beauty  than  that  of  Califor- 
nia, while  for  climate  there  could  be  none 
more  delightful,  more  uniformly  mild  and 
at  the  same  time  free  from  the  enervating 
effects  of  the  tropics.  Nevertheless,  in 
recent  years  the  traveler  from  the  East 
has  shown  a  disposition,  on  arriving,  in 
California,  to  extend  his  journeyings  far 
beyond  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  Japan,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines. 
Regular  sailings  to  these  countries  are 
made  by  the  steamers  of  three  lines  from 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Vancouver,  at 
a  minimum  first-cabin  fare  to  Yokahama 
of  about  $150,  one  way.  Two  of  these 
steamers  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
capacity,  and  are  in  every  way  fitted  to 
supply  the  comforts  demanded  by  modern 
travel. 

TOURS  TO  JAPAN 

This  spring  four  special  tours  are  planned 
from  San  Francisco  to  China  and  Japan. 
The  first  of  these  starts,  by  large,  twin- 
screw  steamer,  on  the  i6th  of  February. 
Its  itinerary  is  as  follows:  Honolulu,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong 
Kong,  Canton,  Macao,  Shanghai,  Nagasaki, 
Kobe,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Nara,  Nagoya, 
Shidzuoko,  Miyanoshita,  Tokyo.  Nikko, 
Yokohama  (Kamakura,  Enoshima),  Hono- 
lulu, and  back  to  San  Francisco,  arriving 
there  on  May  21st.  The  total  cost  of  the 
tour  is  placed  at  $875.  The  other  tours, 
following  much  the  same  itinerary  as  the 
foregoing,  leave  San  Francisco  on  February 
26,  March  9,  and  March  24,  the  cost  being, 
respectively,  $675,  $700,  $700. 

There  are  also  regular  sailings  of  large 
and  elegantly  equipped  steamships  to  Yo- 
kohama from  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  from 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  round-trip  rate  for 
a  four-month  excursion  by  either  line  is 
S300;  or  if  time  be  extended  to  a  year, 
S3  50.  From  V^ancouv^er  a  ship  sails  on  De- 
cember 30,  and  every  28  days  afterward 
during  the  winter.  The  ves.sel  sailing  from 
Seattle  on  March  20,  1909,  in  addition  to 
other  merits,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  largest  steamship  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

SWITZERLAND  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
ROCKIES 

Tastes  are  so  various  that  thousands,  in- 
stead of  seeking  the  mild,  balmy  air  of  the 
temperate  zones  and  tropics,  prefer  the 
crisp,  frosty  air  of  Switzerland  and  its  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  counterparts.  Many 
people  are  enthusiastic  over  the  tonic  and 
bracing  effects  of  the  light,  invigorating 
air  of  those  climates.  Skating,  skeeing,  to- 
bogganing, curling,  and  other  winter  sports 
have  become  quite  fashionable  in  Switzer- 
land,    attracting    thousands    of    visitors. 
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In  every  way  New-Skin  is  supe- 
rior to  ordinary  courl  plaster.  It  is 
antiseptic.  It  kills  germs.  It  prevents 
infection  by  keeping  the  wound  clean. 
It  is  quickly  and  easily  applied.  It 
does  not  wash  off. 

Neiv-Skin  heals  cuts,  chapped 
hands,  burns,  bruises,  split  lips  and 
fingers,  blisters,  etc.,  and  immediately 
relieves  frost  bites  and  chilblains. 

Mothers  find  satisfaction  in 
iWeiV-Skin  because  it  helps  solve  so 
many  little  troubles  in  the  home.  It  is 
the  all  'round  remedy  for  scratches, 
bruises  and  little  "  hurts." 
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I'housands  also  visit  points  in  Colorado,  in- 
cluding Glenwood  Springs.  One  may  take 
stop-overs"  from  the  transcontinental 
trains  at  interesting  resorts  along  the  great 
Rocky-Mountain  ranges  of  this  country 
and  Canada.  Most  winter  sports  are  in- 
dulged in  at  these  resorts.  It  is  notable 
that  the  Scotti.sh-Canadian  game  of  curl- 
ing has  become  so  jiopular  in  Switzerland 
tliat  international  curling  bonspiels  have 
been  introduced  as  well  as  toboggan  races 
down  Swiss  mountain  runs,  with  descents 
of  over  a  thousand  feet  to  the  mile.  Prizes, 
including  the  Kaiser-Wilhelm  cup,  lead  to 
remarkably  exciting  events. 


SHEAR  WIT 

still  Bleeding.  -"I  had  supposed  until  yester- 
•  iay,  doctor,  that  the  days  of  the  bleeding  of  patients 
were  past." 

"And  so  they  are.  But  what  changed  your 
mind?" 

"The  bill  you  sent  me." — Harper's  Weekly. 


Who  Will  .Vnswer? — "Now,  children,"  said 
the  history  teacher  in  her  most  impressive  man- 
ntT.  "I  wish  you  to  remember  that  the  time  to 
ask  questions  in  my  class  is  whenever  anything  is 
sail!  which  you  wish  explained.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  time  comes  for  recitation  and  then  com- 
plain that  you  'did  not  hear'  or  "did  not  under- 
stand' when  I  talked."  "Yes'm,"  chorused  the 
scholars,  cheerfully.  "Very  well."  said  the  teacher, 
"we  will  begin  today  with  James  I.,  who 
came  after  Elizabeth."  The  new  scholar  raised 
his  hand.  "What  is  it?"  asked  the  teacher, 
graciously.  "What  made  him  come  after  her?" 
asked  the  new  scholar  eagerly. — The  Standard. 


The     New     Way. -He — "Darling,     all     is     over 
between  us." 

She — -"Oh,  George,  this  is  so  Abruzzi." — Punch. 


Peace. — The  Czar — "I  will  build  two  big  battle- 
ships." 

John  Bull — "I  will  build  four." 

The  Czar — "I  will  build  eight." 

John  Bull — "I  will  build  sixteen." 

The  Czar — "Let  us  have  peace." — Hamilton 
(Canada)  Spectator. 


The    Tactful    Hu.sband. — "How    did    you   cure 
your  wife  of  chattering  so  much?" 

"I   told  her  that  when  her  lips  were  closed  they 
formed  a  perfect  Cupid's  bow." — Cleveland  leader. 


An  Kxten<tlve  Wardrobe. — The  Tragedian — 
"I'm  indeed  sorry  to  leave  you  like  this.  Mrs.  Bus- 
kins; but  I  presume  you  have  no  objection  to  me 
taking  my  belongings  away  with  me?" 

Landlady — "You  needn't  worry.  My  husband 
has  already  hung  your  other  collar  on  the  hatrack!" 
—  London   Opinion. 


Pears' 

Cleanliness  is  a  necessit}' 
that  knows  a  law — Pears' 
Soap. 

Pears*  is  both  a  law  and 
a   necessity    for  toilet    and 
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Happy. — "That    young   couple    seem    to   be    en- 
joying themselves  immensely.      Are  they  married'" 
"Yes.  but  not  to  each  other." — Fliegende  Hlaelter. 


"I  suppose  you 
;aid    the    younj; 


MiKlit  llu^e  Missed  The  Last 

have    read    Shakespeare's   works? ' 
man  from  the  East. 

"Yes,  all  of  them,"  replied  Miss  Fitz  of  St.  Louis, 
"that  is.  unless  he  has  written  something  within  the 
past  year." — Chicago  Xews. 


Swam    Before    HIni.— B.^nks — "I    had    a    new 

experience  yesterday,  one  you  might  call  unaccount- 
able. I  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  finishing  up  with  a 
Welsh  rabbit,  a  mince  pie.  and  some  lobster  ;\  la 
Newburg.  Then  I  went  to  a  place  of  amusement. 
I  had  hardly  entered  the  building  before  everything 
swam  before  me." 

Sinks— "The  Welsh  rabbit  did  it." 
Bi'NKS — "No;    it  was  the  lobster." 
Bonks — "I  think  it  was  the  mince  pie." 
B.\NKS — "No;    I  have  a  simpler  explanation  than 
that.      I  never  felt  better  in  my  life;    I  was  at  the 
Aquarium." — Judge. 

Confu-slon  in  Haiti.  Haiti  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  revolution. 

As  a  phase  of  it  two  armed  bodies  were  approach- 
ing each  other  so  that  a  third  was  about  to  be  caught 
between  them. 

The  commander  of  the  third  party  saw  the  predica- 
ment. On  the  right  government  troops,  on  the  left 
insurgents. 

"General,  why  do  you  not  give  the  order  to  fire?" 
asked  an  aide,  dashing  up  on  a  lame  mule. 

"I  would  like  to."  resjKjnded  the  general,  "but. 
Great  Scott!  I  can't  remember  which  side  we're 
fighting  for." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


.411  Is  Vanity. — Sentimext.'^list — "And  is  that 
the  pretty  little  pig  I  saw  frolicking  before  my  win- 
dow yesterday?" 

F.\rxier's  Wife  (cutting  up  the  pork) — "Yes. 
miss." 

Sentimentalist — "Alas,  such  is  human  life!" 
—  Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Sociologist. — "He's  a  sociologist,  isn't  he?" 
"I  should  say  he  is.      He  can  entertain  a  whole 
room  full  of  company." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


The  Usual  Things. — "I  say,  Elsa  what  are  you 
going  to  serve  for  dessert?" 

"O'n,  the  usual  things — cakes,  candy,  and  opera 
singers ;  then  ices,  liqueurs  and  professional  soloists ; 
afterward  fruit,  coffee,  and  poets." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign. 

December  4, — The  naval  conference  to  revise  the 
laws  of  maritime  war  and  to  take  steps  for  the 
foundation  of  an  international  prize  court  opens 
in  London. 

Mulai  Hafig  announces  his  acceptance  of  the  Al- 
geciras  convention. 
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KODAK 

SOLVES     THE    CHRISTMAS     PROBLEM. 

So  simple  that  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
novice  they  make  good  pictures,  so  perfect  in 
equipment  that  they  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  expert  —  such  are  the 

Folding  Pocket  Kodaks 


No.   1. 

No.   lA. 

No.   lA  Special, 

No.  3. 

No.  3A, 

No.  4, 


Kodaks,    .         .         .     $5.00  to  $100.00 
Bro'wnie  Cameras,    .        LOO  to  9.00 

EASTMAN   KODAK  COMPANY. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


for  pictures  2%  x  3%  inches, 

2;4x4X 
2'A  X  4% 
3^x4^ 
3%:x.5y2 
4x5 


$10.00 
12.00 
15.00 
17.50 
20.00 
20.00 


If  it  isn't 

an  Eastman^ 

it  isn't  a 

Kodak. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 


The  Lundstrom  Sectional  Book- 
cases are  made  for  and  universally 
used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country. 
Artistic  appearance,    solidity  of 
construction,  with    latest  practical 
improvements,    combine    to    make 
•■'       ihem  the  leading  Sectional  Bookcases. 
Rigid    economy,    acquired    by    the 
manufacture  of  a  single  product  in  large 
quantities,    combined     with     our    modem 
methods   of  selling  direct  to  the  user,  enables 
us  to  offer  a  superior  article  at  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  cost  to  the  purchaser. 


ON  APPROVAL 
FREIGHT  PAID 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
AND    UP 


onr  l>t«iit  CaUIOKnc  Ho  23,  in  whirh  w»  illustrate  thp   diffV-rent   grndes  from  neatly 
111)  Oak   Ui  the  hiEhly   poli-hcd  .S'lliit  Mah'iBany  r:iBes  for  the  more  elaborate  lihrarT. 
J.  Lr-VIIMTKOM    nVii  .    VmnVWY,  Llttlc    Fnlls,   .<V.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
New  York  Office— Flatiron  Iluilding 


Our  readers  are  aaked  to  mention  The  Litirart  Digest  when  \rrltlng  to  advertisers. 
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.M.d^-  T^N-HK  ^-j,  -^-y  =,ij:  7.7.T  .■p^Ai^s:;?^ 


<^ 


A  Bank  Book 
Christinas  I 


IQ 


A  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 

cprnod  with  Oni'  I>oll.ir  or  more 
makew  a  iuohI  acct-ptahlf 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

to  children.  ri-lativi-«i  (ir  friends. 

\\  (*  e(«peciiill>  wdioil  emul)  ac- 
oonnm  on  whi<h  we  lajr  four 
per  cent  intereHt,  compounded 
twice  11  year. 

If  desired,  we  will  iilnce  the 
paw  books  in  Bpeciiil  holiday 
enTelope«  and  niiiil  them  with 
.vour  cards.  *ci  that  they  will  bo 
received  on  Chriatmas  morninii. 
.■^end  for  ..ur  hre  lH,.iklrl    '     - 


morninii. 

<il.ii"- 

,,.,<...  .,-..„.  -if  l!,>i,l.,n|!l.T  m.,.l. 
Aurts  Orrr   tarty-too   Million  UolUri 


;4niz[NSHK: 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 


bL 


JD 


^\feso^nji^ 


For  Wtooping  Cough,  Croup,  Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Grip.  Hay  Fever,  Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever 

Confldenceran  be  ulaced  In  a  remedy  which 
for  a  (luarler  ceiiturj'  nua 
earned  unqtialltled  praise. 
Kestfalnlghts  are  assured 
at  once. 
Cretolene  is  a  boon  to  A>th> 

matict.    All  Druggisis. 

Stnd/or  descrifu-c  bj'i.'tt 
Creiol»>nc  Antisirtic  Thrnut 
TableU  (or  tliPirritnUd  thrust, 
at  your  druggiat  or  from  ua. 
lf>c  in  itampa. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.. 

ISO  Pultoo  St.,  New  York 


£♦]♦  Lander  &  Company 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Security  Bank  Building,  Minneapoli*.  Minn. 

Capital  and  Surplus  — $225,000.00 

Established  /SSj 

This  Company  malits  a  specialty  of  fur- 
nishing first  mortgages  on  improved  and 
productive  farm  land.  Located  in  the  richest 
part  of  North  Dakota. 

5%  and  6%  per  annum  net 

Pl<•a^e  write  for  ciimnt  list  of  niortpagis 
and  liooklct  A  wliicli  (icstril)ts  our  service 


5-    ■ 


TYPEWRITERS  mVi^s 

^       M,.-  M.,M  i.r.l    VI  ..  1,0..-  .Suit)  ur   Urnlrll  An}- 

hTf>  >1  >Hu  U  HTr't  l-riwi,  iill.>win(  Kratal 


I  J  pvwrit^r  K 


cru 

porliim  U'J-8t  Ink-  s|.  ('hi,a(>> 


December  5. — General  Simon,  at  the  head  of  his  | 
army  of  8,000  men.  is  welcomed  in  Port-au-Prince. 

December  6. — The  American  battle-ship  fleet  passes 
Singapore. 
The  budget  committee  of  the   Douma  approves 
the  Government's  plan  for  an  external  loan  of 
$325,000,000. 

December  0. — The  \obeI  prizes  are  awarded  by 
the  Swedish  Academies  as  follows:  Literature; 
Prof.  Rudolf  Euckcn,  of  Jena  University,  who 
has  written  much  on  philosophical  subjects. - 
Physics:  Prof.  Gabriel  Lippman.  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris.  Chemistry  Prof.  Ernest  Ruther- 
ford. Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory'  of  the 
University  of  .Manchester.  EnR.  Medicine:  Di- 
vided between  Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich  of  Berlin,  and 
Prof.  Elie  MetchnikotT.  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
Paris.  Peace  Divided  between  M.  K.  V.  Ar- 
noldson.  of  Sweden,  and  Frederick  Bajer,  of 
Denmark. 

December    10. — President    Castro,    of    Venezuela, 
lands  in  Bordcau.x. 


Domestic 

Gener.\l 

December  4. — The  threatened  strike  of  engineers 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  averted  by  an 
agreement  reached  at  a  conference  with  the 
National  Board  of  Mediation  in  Washington. 
A  special  grand  .iury  investigating  primary  frauds 
in  Chicago  reports  that  it  would  appear  an  hon- 
est election  had  never  been  held  in  that  city. 
The  United  States  cruiser  ^'ankee,  which  has  been 
ashore  on  Hen  and  Chickens  Reef  in  Buzzard's 
Bay  for  ten  weeks,  is  successfully  floated. 

December  5. — The  refloated  cruiser  Yayikee  is 
struck  by  a  tug.  which  disables  her  air-pumps, 
and  she  sinks  again  near  New  Bedford. 

December  7. — Presi<lcnt-elect  Taft  addresses  the 
North  Carolina  Society,  declaring  himself  in 
favor  of  suffrage  qualiflcations,  impartially  en- 
forced. 

Washincton 

December  5. —  In  an  official  statement  given  out 
at  the  White  House.  President  Roosevelt  tells 
of  the  plans  for  his  hunting-trip  in  Africa  and 
the  personnel  of  the  party. 
Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri,  is  elected  minority- 
leader  at  a  caucus  of  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

December  6. — Correspondence  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  William  D.  Foulke.  of  Indiana, 
regarding  the  Panama  Canal,  is  made  public  by 
the  latter  at  Hot  Springs.  Va. 

December  7. — The  Sixtieth  Congress  meets  for  its 
final  session. 

December  7.  —  Panama-Canal  bonds    are  awarded 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Secretary  Cortel- 
you  considering  the  issue  a  great  success.  -• 
The    Southern    Commercial    Congress    meets    in 
Washington. 

December  8. — The  President's  annual  message  is 
transmitted  to  Congress. 
President  Roosevelt  urges  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for    permanent    improvements    to    preserve    the 
nation's  natural  resources. 

December  g.-The  House  passes  the  bill  providing 
for  the  taking  of  the  thirteenth  census. 


s% 


Not4%PartTime,but 

ANT  day  In  any  month  you  can 
■^^  place  small  or  large  sums  in  our 
care,  and  whenever  you  choose  to         FULL 
withdraw  the  money   you  rec«lve  X-7l^«- 

earnings  up  to  date  of  withdrawal.  TImE. 

How  we  Invest  the  funds,  how  they 
are  secured,  how  we  have  dealt  with  patrons  for 
over  fifteen  years,  and  how 
they  recommend  others  to  us 
can  he  learned  by  writing  for 
full  information. 

We  operate  under  the  strict 
BankinK  Laws  of  New  York 
State,  subject  to  the  Banking 
Department  supervision. 

Industrial  Savlnts  and  Loan  C«. 
9  Times  Bld2.,Broadwiy, New  York 


$2.50Self-Pilling  Fountain  Pen  for  $1.50 


The  most  ncreptabie  Xmas  Present  .Mn.ie  of  best 
materials,  beautifully  chase'l  solid  gold  HK  ten  dia- 
mond point.  Simple,  nuiable.  cannot  l<  nk.  Fills 
easily  at  any  ink  well  — does  not  ink  the  finners.  With 
safetv  claKp,  10c.  extra.  As  these  pens  sell  re^ularb 
for  $2..'i0  do  not  fail  to  take  advantaee  of  thi^  special 
holiilay  Driceof  $1  .V)  in  spi-cial  Holly  boi  for  Amas. 
Mason  B'ountain  Pen  Co.  1777    Br<--ndwn>.    New  York. 


The 


Print  Your  Ottii 

-"^  f'arcis.  .•ir<ular«.  book.  newh|>»iier     Prefw  ti. 
^  Larger  $18.  Save  money.  Print  forotherw.  big 
profit    .\11  easy,  rules  sent.  Write  factor.\  for 
prt'HS  catalog,  type,    paper,  etc. 

TIIK  PKkSS  lU.,   Ii*rid».   CeasMUnt. 

tmde-inork    crtycross    li;^    on   «very   packJ«« 


CRES 


KIDNEY  iiD  LIV 


DIET  FOR 
DTSPEPTIOS 


ES  IRD  OBESITY 


Makes  ddKious  ^^s  fo^^erybody. 
Ddike  other  g^Mi.     /^^  groceks-         For  I 

aple^pite 

"Gentlemen:  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  get 
some  of  your  Special  Flour  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Our  doctor  Informs  us  It  will  do  more  good  tban  all 
the  medicine  ho  can  give.  Please  send  halflarrel 
by  frclfc'ht,"  >f.  Bros..  Tuscaloo.sa.  AI.1. 

FARWELL  A  RHINES.  Watartown.  N.Y..  U.  S.  A. 

8  Per  Cent.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

absolutely  safe.  Secured  by  Seattle  Real  Estate. 
If  you  wish  an  investment  as  safe  as  U.  S.  Bonds 
and  payings  percent.interestperannum, write  me 

HENRY  W.  LUNG 


408  Burke  Bldg., 


Seattle,  Washington 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  / 


\\>    ni<*;<n    ft    Uaaf    laiprovrd    Tip    T«p 

llnpllrftlor    th«t     l.lrni    n..i.t,nl     .llwuy. 

•n.tT  to  (unckly  itu'lo-   100  ,  ..pir.  fnitn 

p<*n.wrill<»n  nn-.i  60  ropirii    frnrn    tyr*- 

writtcn  orifiml.     Coinplplr    Duplnft- 

>r,  rupmie  *e    /\/\i  prinln  8\  i 

13in  ro.|i.^O.UUBulwKlon't 
w.-\nl  your  mone.T  until  yoj  iir«»nt- 
lli5r,l.  *o  if  iiil^rriitrd  jii*t  writ^  <is 
to  irn.l  II  on  10  llayi'  TrUI.  wllh- 

•t  :■■■  Thrn.rii.l|..-.l.i  The  K,lll 
.  IIKIK  .  Ill  .l..lin  .sir.-.-     S-,.   1  „■  i 


^{^Mi;f^  LishtinsSyatem  ▼ 


Th 

e   n 

•  .»t    u 

[>.tt».tliite    R 

lilhi 

ni 

*yp|r 

m       on       1 

Hrio 

tifu 

Nllu 

rr>  for  ihr 

IrncI 

TO 

huh 

ranillp   pn< 

nrcii 

for 

Btorpd 

.    halln.   rt 

propo^lt 

on  «o 

n«  f«>r  hill" 

Wn 

f*    1 

oiIkt 

for    nsmtn 

I.Tn 

nrv 

H» 

n.l.oii..-  .  « 

Nil  per 

lor  Mfit 

ELKIN  PIPE 

Formerly  called  "A.  C." 

BURNT     TONGUE     ABSOLUTELY     IMPOSSIBLE 


NO  SALIVA   IN  .STLM         No  POLSON  IN  MOUTH 

Built  to  take  advantage  oi 
the  natural  laws  which 
govern  heat  and  cold. 

NO  CARTRIDGES.  ABSORBENTS  OR 
VALVES  TO    COL- 
LECT  AND    HOLD 
POLLUTION. 


FOR  HOME  L'SE 

F.xtra  cooler  to  be  inter- 
scrtcd  between  bowl  and 
itctn   free   with    each  pipe. 


PRICES 

Popular  firade,    .        .  fi.jo 
•SiHTJal    .S'lection,    Solid     Silver 

Mounting,  cased       .  .    4.00 

\irgin     Briar,    cased,    Solid    Silver 

Mounting, 5.00 

Meerschaum,  cased.  Solid  Silver  Mount- 
ing  Ti;.oo 

Me<rschaiini,  cased.  Solid  Gold  Mounting  25.00 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNTS  TO  OLD  CUSTOMERS 

25  per  cent  to  1904  customers 
20  "  "    I<)0J  "     . 

\\  "  "    iqo6  " 

ELKIN  PIPE  CO^  Dcpt.  12 

103  Park  Avenue.        ...        New  York  Clly 

Soirtbcni  AcraU.  FRENCH  TOBACCO  CO.,  SlattsTilU,  N.  C. 
Our  n-aders  are  asketi  to  mention  TiiK  Litkrary  Dkjkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


You  can  materially  enhance  the 
value  of  a  set  of  holiday  books 
by  procuring  a  iilobc^V^rnicU* 
"Elastic*  Book-case. 

Made  to  fit  any  edition  published. 


^cSloW^rDickcCo. 


Cincinnati 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory     Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


KING  EIDOPEANTOVRSI : 


,^  Private  Party  ot  Six 

^^        Sailing:  January  4th  for 
^/  Italy  and  the    Riviera. 

jTf        SF.XD  FOR  ITIXERARY 

ilMii4.^ll385  Cumberland  St..  BrooKlyn.N.r(j 


Southern  Tours 

AND   CRUISES 

Florida,  Cuba,  Bermuda,  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  South  America, 
Nassau,  Porto  Rico.      All  Lines. 

With  or  Without  llott-l.     Booklets  Free. 

Indi'pemient  or  Personallv   Conduoted. 
Tickets.  .State  Rooms.  f>leeiiers Everywhere. 
FRANK  TOURIST  CO.,  347  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Kidiiiive.  F.xcertional  lours 

TRA>«i.SlBF.RI*>    i'AKTY   IN   MARCH 

la    montUi-    Tour    lra>lng    In    Aujrutt,   «4'50 

7   monChi'    Toar   leaving    In    Ortobrr,   $'.!;50 

Various  Routes       Send  for  Itineraries. 

COI.I.VEK  TOrKS  COMPAW 
4'.*4  Kolvaton  Str«pt,  Koslon.  Mul, 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE 

Sail  .lanuary  ^nJ  February.   1909. 

Leisure,  romfort  and  interpretation  ol 
he  Orient's  m.t.  hless  wonders.  Specia  1 
rrnngements  for  pnviite  parties,  families, 
nd   individual  travelers.       Booklet. 


H.n.Dunninir  Si  ('o..in2  CanK')  Ho 


piQpinH      Florpnco  Vill.i.  in  the 

■  fcWI*li*f*j  heart  of  the  famed  lake 
rCKion.  K  resort  coralnning  metropolitan 
comforts  and  luxuries  with  plantation  life. 
600  acres  orange  groves.  Hunting  and  fish- 
ing.     Rates  and  bo<iklet  upon   application. 

H.  GDY  NICKKRSON, 
Florence  Villa  Station,  -  Florida 


Palestine  and  Egypt  I^^^Zl^t^'^^ 

half    usual    prices;    Cedric,  Februarv  20th. 
GRISWOLD.  28A  Shelter  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


EUROPE  AND  ORIENT 

2Sth  Season.  Limited  Parties.  Eicep- 
tional  advantaffen.  Dr. and  Uri  Howard 
S.  I'aine,14s  Ktdge  St.,GlenkFalIs,.<l.¥. 


■sailing 

April  orM  ay;  limited  to  si  XI.  Cost,  exclusive 
of  steamship  berths.  *,')yO.  Highest  class  pa- 
tronage onlv  invited  For  full  information 
address  K.  k.  P.,  2U46  E.  88th  St.,  Cleveland. 


Sn  II  T  II       Novel    Tour    .January    23. 
U  U    I    n  East     and     West     Coasts 


ERIVIUDA 


•  Ihe  Id.-al  Winter  Resort."  Only  J.S  hours 
froiu  New  York  by  freiiuent  steanters  of 
Uuehec  S  S.  Co.  -jy  H'wav,  N.  Y.  Outdoor 
life.  Y'achting.  Drivinc,  Golf,  Sea  BathinR. 
Climate  delightful  throughout  the  Winter. 
The  well-known 

PRINCESS  HOTEL 


nda 

III  Yucatan  are  found 
thi'  grandest  and  most 
I'icturestiue  Monu- 
ments of  Preliistoric 
Artinall  theAmericas. 

via  "WARD  M>F." 
from  .\E\V  YORK. 


YUCATAN 
THE 

EGYPT 

Western  Hemisphere 


of 
the 

Send  for  Li'. 
P.  O.  Itoi  2. 


NEW  SERVICE  TO 

NEWZEALANDandAUSTRALIA 

Delicliiriil  Soiilli  Si-ii  ToiMN 
For  It  <' .s  t  aiitl  I>l<>aMUri>, 
\«Mv  Kriiliintl,  the  world's  wonderland,  is 
now  at  Its  hist.  Geysers,  Hot  Lakes  and 
other  thiiiiml  wonders,  surriassing  the  Yel- 
lowstone. The  favorite  S.S  Mariposa  sails 
from  San  Francisi-o  for  Tahiti.  Dec.'iN,  Feb. 
•J,  .Mar.  10.  .\pl  l.').  eonneciini;  with  I'nion 
Line  for  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  The 
only  passenger  line  from  tl.  S.  to  New  Zea- 
land. Onlv  *2fi0.  First. class  to  Wellington 
and  back.  To  T.ihiti  and  return, tirst-elass, 
*ri),— 'i'^day   trip.       For    itineraries,    write 

(»CK.t:VIC    AAW. 
orS  nfnrkot  .S(r«M>l.      Kiin  FranolNrn 


\l(ATA>   TOl KS  KLKLAL 

I'roftresB.  Yuenta 


THE  RIVIERA- 
ITALY      GREECE 

A  n  Idea!  Spring  Tour 
Can  you  sail  for  Europe  in   February? 
Let  us  write  you  of  our  plans. 

SKND    FOR   ILI.fSTKATKIi    A.NNOCNCEMENT 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


Personally  Elacorted  Tours  Through 

The  WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  FLORIDA 

Italy  and  The  Riviera 

Limited  Membership.    High  Class.    Lowest 
rales.     Write  for  lUiokleti. 

GILLESPIE-KINPORTS  CO. 

New  York:  1  Mudison  Avenue. 

Phil.idflphia:  '200  N.  l.-ith  Street. 


STKM'.tRT'S    PKIV.1TK    TOI'KS 
To  KtKOI'K-llaly.  Snitierland,  France.  Eng- 
1        41        Ik       *\  land,  Ireland,  Scotland,  ltel(»lum, 

— Holland.  The  Rhine,  (lernianrand 

Austria;  also  Florida  «nd  Cuba.      Parties  limited  to 
twelve.      Hiehe-st   relerenres.       For    itineraries    and 
further  partRuI.irs  ad.lre«s 
ROBERT  H.  STEWART,  9  Wajne  St.,  Bo.ton,  M»«s. 


SUMMERVILLE,  S.  C. 

Pine  Forest  Inn  {i:ren,fIhePin"<;f,''a,en^^ 

to  a  sele.  t  .  lienleU-.  Kvception.il  ruisine.  Rooms 
ensuitewith  Hath.  Klevator,  KIpctric  Lights,  Steam 
Heat  and  Open  Fireplaces.  Sanitary  Conditions  Per- 
fect—Pure Water  from  our  own  Artesian  Well.  Fine 
18  hole  Golf  Linlis,  Saddle  and  HarneHs  Horses, 
Knjoyalile  Drives,  Kxrellent  Tennis,  HowImR.  Hiint- 
MiB,  Fine  Boulevard  for  Automnbiles,  30  miles  to 
Charleston.     Addre.ss  Manager  Pine  Forest  Inn,  Sum. 


F.   W.    \\ 


Si  Co 


Charleston:  S.  C. 


MEXICO 


All  daylight  travel  in 
private  train.  Spend 
:W  Diamond  Days  in 
wondrous  Mexico. 
Congenial  party,  limited.  Jll  cities,  includ- 
ing ".Marili  lir.'is." Every  comfort,  Physi- 
eician  in  attendance.  One  price  includes 
all  expenses.  Write  for  particulars  of  this 
and  ORIENTAL  Tours. 

imV.^.XT-M'K.VCK   TOURS 
^.'i?  .Moiiadiiofk  Uld);.,  Chicago 


\.4Pi.i<:n  t<»  i.o.\du:v      -     -     $3.'>o 

British  Isles   Tour      ■        .  .        .         'iOTt 

Berlin      Vienna— Athens— Rome— London  4.'>0 

S.  IL  LOXfiLEY,  S14  Main  Street,  Wnrrester.  .Mass. 


EDIIOPE^ 


id  for  bookie 


He~t 


Pitlshuri;,  Pa. 


THE 
IDEAL 
WAY 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL  ^l^fi^^^J?":^: 

rience  Eiiroix-.  K».vi>t.  chaperones  yci:ng 
ladiesabroad  againtliiswinter.  Veryhighest 
references.  AddresslGSouth  Brighton  Ave. 
Chelsea,  N.  J.,  or  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  N.  Y. 


TO  EUROPE 
The    jdeal   Way     ^  Ideal 
lours 


Write  now 

IDEtL  El  llOPfAX  TOlltS 

Box  9»'2  D,       Pittsburgh,  Pa 


■vi\\\  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
BABCOl'K'S  TOL'KS,  llS.  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


Two  P.^YLiKJHTTours  Through 


IIRIFNT  ^'^'•'•''^t  Party  Sails  January  30th, 
Unikll  I  Also  Seven  Tours  to  Europe. 
Spring   and  Summer,  '09.  (30th  Year.  ) 

DE  POTTER  TOURS,      32  Broadway,  N.Y. 

CIIDnDC  Kconoiny  in        ^OEA 

CUnUrC  siTMMKR  roiiRs  ^fOU 

Mediterranean  — Western  Europe  —  Britiab  Iiles. 
Rollliition  Toil r8,Uept.t.M<>|i$ti.er,. Mass. 


OLD  MEXICO J."'5)''f!!'L!^l?P!^^ 


17th  Season.  Priv.ite  trains  with  club,  dining,  com- 
partment, drawiui-room  and  observation  Pullmans. 
Leave  Chicago  .Jan.  19  and  Feb.  20  The  Grand  Can- 
yon of  Arizona  and  optional  Calif-rnia  extension. 
Cuba  can  be  included  if  desired.  Write  to-day  for 
Program  L.      Also  .Mardi  Oias  Tour  Feb.  20. 

Gates  Tours,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS.Appleton,  Wisconsin 


EUROPE  |^T.;.rr  Tr.s'  $250 

12  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  .917.'>  up.  British  Isles, 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland.  Germany, 
.\iistrii  Tiirkev.  Greece  and  llalv.  Apply  .N'OW. 
THE  TEMPLE  tOl'RS,  8-Z.  Beaeon  St.,  Boeton,nasB. 


COOK'S  TOURS 

\\\    FxpCIINCH    IlK-llllllMl 

OPIFIMT     i^inali  "de  Lu.xc"  parties  leave 

VfiVii-.X'<l  1      ,|i,„.  7.  <|.  121;  Feb.  IH.  IS, '.iT.  1909. 

Itineraries    include    the    best  of   Oriental 

travel. 

IM  fjyiCfl  New  series  of  short  tours  leave 


S211Q  and  up. 


ing  January  ami  February. 


San    Francisco    Feb.   16. 

CHINA,  etc.    Al''rch9  incli.dingJapnn 

'  only,    or   .Japan,    Korea, 

Manchuria  and  China  at  the  best  soahons. 

0^11X11^4-110    ^''»  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
KvHJl-NU  me    „„y_    including     Japan, 

WOPi    n        China,  Korea, Manchuria, 
WUKLLF        Siberia,  Russia,  etc.    Lim- 
ited party  leaves  San  F'ranc'sco  March  9.  09. 
PI  IPOPP    70  Siiring  and  Summer  Tours, 
CUI^VfC    H,,..,H„ni..l09.    Fares  $1,00  to  Sl'iOO. 

Individual  Travel  Tickets  Everywhere. 

Cowli'N  Travi'iiiT'.M  4'li<>qii<>N  ar«'  <iiood 

.til  ovi'r   lii<>  IVorld. 

THOS. COOK  &  SON 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and    140   Offices  Abroad. 


MarstersKI(;li  Class  Tours 
EGYPT.  HOLY  LAND 

ITALY    and    the 
I'O.VTliVKNT 
From  New  Vork  lind  Boston. 
Jan.,  Feb.,  March.   G(!   to   N' 
days.      Personally  eimdiicted. 
Best    steamers. 

AKOUM)  THE  WORLK 


13li  day 

Ulsrstera  Fo 

2aS  Wasl 

31  U' 


Febi 


ry  to.Jil 


$1,^011 
relen  Travel  Rnrean 

iiiillton  St..  lic.ston 
30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Bobson's  CDlD  IdDorlu  Coiirg 

Two  delightful  tours  to  Europe.  J'irst 
leaving  March  4lh.  S.  S.  "Carmania  "  for 
Spain, Sicily.  Italy.  The  Riviera,  Marseilles, 
Paris.  Lonilon— 9  weeks.  Second  tour  leav- 
ing  July  8th  for  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many. France,  Holland,  Belgium,  England 
and  Scotland.     Kx<'lusively  First  class. 

Send    for     Itineraries. 
Mrs.  E.  k.  ROBSO.V,  40  Bruee  Ave.,  Tonkera,  N.  Y. 


ROUND  ^^^  ^°^"" 

THE         $!425^'^^'^^-^°""^ 
<Olb  l^ortb 
Journcnj 

Remarkable      Four 

Months'  Tours;  Mag    Berkeley  Building, 

nificent  Steamships;        Rn-.-n     Mace 
First    (loss  thruuBhoul.         BOSlOn,  MaSS. 


WORLD 


MEDITERRANEAN'^:"  EUROPE 


Attractive  il  inerarv    Pr 
ate  cost.    Mrs.  Sbeltoii,  Wit 
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Unusual  Opportunity 

Pensacola,  Florida 

An  Estate  offers  for  sale  at  a  low 
figure  an  attractive  property,  desir- 
ably located  two  blocks  from  trolley 
line  in  this  growing  and  prosperous 
city.  Eleven  acres  surrounded  by 
Cherokee  rose  hedge  ;  many  magnifi- 
cent magnolia  trees  and  plants  in  great 
variety ;  hundreds  of  rose  bushes; 
golden  dwarf  arbor  vitae  hedges,  huge 
azalea  bushes,  fruit  trees,  etc.,  all 
under  careful  and  continuous  cultiva- 
tion for  thirty  years.  Dwelling  8 
rooms  and  bath;  laandry;  outbuild- 
ings consisting  of  dwelling  7  rooms, 
cow  barn  furnished  for  high-grade 
stock  accommodating  .30  head,  milk 
house,  stable.  8  box  and  ordinary 
stalls,  carriage  room,  good  wells. 
windmill,  large  tank  — all  buildings, 
etc.,  in  thoroosh  order.  Apply 
A.  R  Stoddart,  100  William  St..  N.  Y. 
or  A.  V.  Clubbs.  Pensacola,  Fla. 


INDIANA  :  747  ACRES 

part  timbered;  lO-room  log  bungalow  ;  large 
barn;  telephone;  rural  free  delivery.  Good 
water;  river  "^  m.  Cities  10.000  and  4,000. 
within  5  miles.  Direct  rail  to  Chicago.  In- 
dianapolis. Louisville,  Cincinnati,  St.  Lou  is. 
RailroadStation  on  p'ace.  Good  ledge  Bed- 
ford limestone.  S'>1.0(«.  Address  Box  144, 
Bloomington.  Indiana. 

9»On.OO  In  Prizes  for  Rest  .\rtirle»i 

on"Real  Estate  the  Ideal  Investment. "Free 
for  all.  For  particulars  write  Realty  Asso- 
ciates, Central  Bldg.    Seattle,  Washington. 


200-ACRE  FARM 

40  in  cultivation,  $1,700  Residence,  com- 
pletely furnished,  out  houses,  stock  and 
farm  impliments,  M  mile  from  thriving 
Railroad  Village  in  South  Mississippi,  all 
for  $7,000.  Two  other  tracts  unimproved 
near  al)ove,  478  acres  and  136  acres  respec- 
tively at  *10  per  acre.  Sell  either  one  or 
all.  Suitable  for  any  kind  of  farming. 
Good  land,  plenty  of  wood  and  well  watered. 
Terms  can  be  had  on  any  of  the  above  bar- 
gains. Address  JAS.  A.  HEARN,  | 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Agt.,  N.  O.  &  N.  E.  Ry., 
Hattiesburg,  Miss.                           I 


SUNNY    SOUTH 

Fine  Suburban  Home  on  Mobile  Bay  in 
live,  progressive,  northern  colony  of  600; 
2-story  house,  separate  kitchen,  barn, 
chicken  houses.  2  cisterns,  cellar,  vine- 
clad  porches,  70  Japanese  persimmon  trees, 
mulberry  trees,  grape  vines,  scuppernong 
grape  arbor  '20x60  ft.,  etc.  $1300  cash. 
Write  for  paticulars  and  excursion  days. 
Dr.    H.   BORST,    SILVERHILL.    ALA. 

COAL  LAND  FOR  SALE 

5  ton  of  coal  for  ».01.  Property  surrounded 
by  operating  mines.  Safe  ;  guard  your  chil- 
dren's future.  Correspondence  solicited. 
'Vm.  A.  Evans.  E.  M  .  Moreanfield.  Ky. 


TCY AC    William  S.  Delery,  Civil  Engineer 

1  L./VnO         p   o   B„j  (546  Honston,  Texas. 
Manual   containing  reliable   and  valuable 
information  to  land  owners  and  investors, 
compiled  from  personal  investigations. 


40  ACRES  OF  TIMBER,  in  Idaho's  Best 
Forest.    400.000  ft    fine    timber;  rich    black 
soil.      A    safe    investment,     sure    increase. 
$20  per  acre.         S.  H.  MAXWELL. 
Southwick.  Idaho. 


Real    Lstate 


Rate  for  adTertisements  under  this  heading 


75  cents  per  line 


Western  Canada  Wheal  Lands  3000  ACRES.-Kr,-'3];,'ig5 


8000  acres,  more  or  less,  main  line  C.  P.  R., 
on  boundary  between  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  Well  wooded  Cypress  Hills  a  few 
miles  south.  These  lands  were  selected 
personally  by  two  Ontario  farmers.  Big 
rush  of  immigration  expected  1909  follow- 
ing record  crop  1908.  A  good  chance  to  get 
in  right.  Will  sell  at  HO  an  acre,  princi- 
pals only. 
T.  L.  MORRISEY.  260  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 


La  GLORIA 

The  first  and  most  successful  American  col- 
ony in  CIIB.%.  Easy  payments  on  instal- 
ment plan.  Possession  after  first  payment. 
Handsome  illustrated  booklet  free. 

CUBAN  LAND  A  STEAMSHIP  CO. 
32  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


VIRGINIA 

COL,0\I.%Ii  KST.ITK-James  Birer;  26 
miles  from  Richmond  ;  2100  acres. 
W.4TEK    POWER 

1400  H.P.;  James  River  front  four  miles;  4000 
acres.  J.  Thompson  Brown  &  Co., 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


desired.  Unsurpassed  fertility  ;  drained  ; 
wooded;  excellent  water  supply.  Fifty  com- 
fortable cabins  ;  two  residences,  modern 
improvements.  Fifteen  dollars  up  per  acre, 
part  cash,  balance  ensy  payments  Barrow 
ti  Norwood,  P.O.  Box  52.  St.  Francisville,  La. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT 

A  Boys'  Boarding  Academy  in  the  South, 
valued  at  «H0,00O.  Ideal  location.  Extensive 
grounds.  Complete  equipment.  Fine  record 
with  high  class  patronaite.  For  particulars 
address  Academy,  Box  167  Literary  Digest. 


¥  A  TVIW^""^""  *"  ^"y  '"'  "*■"  Land, 
I  ../\  1^  I  J  how  to  start  with  \n  to  se- 
cure land  continually  in- 
creasiuB  in  value.  Send  address  on  postal; 
it  costs  nothing. 
THE  IVORTHKK.N   WISCO.\SI!J,      -       Antljo,  Wis. 


COAL  LANDS 

7500  acres   in  Lee  Co..   Kentucky,  for  sale. 
River  and  Railroad  transportation.    Unex- 
celled   bituminous  coal.       ?2.'5  per  acre  for 
coal  rights.         L.  E.  WILLIAMS. 
Keller  Bldg..  Louisville.  Ky. 


GET  A  HOME  in  Oklahoma  now  where 
land  is  cheap  in  price  only.  Hundreds  of 
others  are  buying  and  prices  are  bound  to 
go  up.  Act  now  and  secure  benefit  of 
rapidly  increasing  values.  Bulletin  of 
lands  for  sale,  toiioemphical  map  and  copy 
of  THE  CO  .MING  COUNTRY  free.  Write 
todav.  W.  S.  ST-  GEORGE.    G.  P.  A., 

M.  K.    i   T..  951  WAINWRIGHT  BLDG.. 
ST,  LOUIS.  MO. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CAL.,  most  equable  climate 
in  the  world.  Finest  harbor  in  C.  S.  Popu- 
lation doubleil  in  4  years.  Best  and  cheap- 
est water  in  State.  Write  J.  S.  Mills.  Sec, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  free  111.  Booklet. 

"GLEN  ALLEN."  VIRGINIA 

A  handsome  suburban  estate  of  a  thousand 
acres  is  being  sub. divided.  Details  sent  on 
request     by    Captain     Cussons.      owner. 

Vlrirlnia  Farm  of  nSacres,  well  watered, 
fertile,  conveniently  located.  25  a.  tim- 
bered- Five  room  house,  outbuildings.  $85 
per  acre,  X  cash.  S.  B.  Mame.  Staunton. Va. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory! '[Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


"Behold  the  Sea 
Purger  of  eatth  and  nudicinf  of  men  ; 
!  I  'asking  out  harms  and  griefs  from  memory" 

Who  that  has  taken  a  long  journey 

to  foreign  lands  has  not  become  a  better  man  for  it  I    "\?T<1" 
—  hreil  with  new  interest,  new  purpose! — optimistic, 

hapi)\  ! 

Co  to  the  wonderful  ORIENT!     Ste   the  blue   MEDITER- 
RANEAN,  the   monuments   of   EGYPT,  the  sacred   relics  of  the 
HOLY  LAND! 

74  (lays  of  intense  interest  and  pleasure  via  the  luxuriantly  appointed 

S.  S.  "GROSSER   KURFUERST" 
leaving  NEW   YORK,  FEBRUARY  11,  1909. 

$350  up  round  trip  (less  than  $5  a  day). 

Carriage  rides  and  sight  seeing,  at  each  port  of  call.    Write 
for  descriptive  booklet.     No  extras,  excepting  side  trips, 

NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

OELRICHS   &   CO., 
General  Agents,        -        -        5  Broadivay,  Nciv  York 

Or  inquire  of  your  local  agent 


Jump  Through 

the  Calendar 

into 

^TUNE 


iqoQ 


iqo9 


SUN.    MOV.    THE.    we*-.    XhU.     FRI.     SAT. 

6  r 


] 


California 


A  delightful  transition  from  tfie 
Eastern  winter  to  the  California 
summer  accomplished  in  less 
than  three  days  from  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis  if  you  take  the 

Golden  State 
Limited 


RocK 
Island 


The  utmost  comfort  is  offered  you  on 
this  luxurious  train.  Unique  buffet- 
library -observation  car,  with  barber, 
valet  to  press  garments,  books,  mag- 
azines, daily  newspapers,  mission- 
style  dining  car  and  latest-model 
sleeping  cars,  electric  lighted. 

Lrt  mc  send  you  our  br.uiirully  illuslraled 
California  book,  drsrnbinil  train  and   trip. 

JOHN  SFBASTIAN 

PasscnKtT  Traffic  MamiKiT  Rock  Island  Lines 

1815  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


Classified 

Columns 

■  lull-   li>r    II  It  ••III. M..   iiiiiloi'    mil 

hi-iKlliiK                       7.-.  fi-iilM  PIT  lino 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS    ' 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

I'ATKNTH    H.<uri-.l    Uiiiik.r.    Sunr  iiiiM 

Better  thiin    )i)  almi-iit   att<>riii')n.     41  )i'iini 

prHotli-i..    My  piilcntHMi-ll.     IlliiHirnli<l  IhidIc 

friMv  Opinion  iiH  to  |>,it<-iit.iliilitv  fri'i'.  Hi-nd 

now.  I  luiiku  Invi'iitloiiH  to  oriliTiK'Hxl  or  nu 

par  W.  X.  Sli'vinH. 

lOa  Vg.  Ato.  8.  W..  Wimhlngton.  P.O. 

I'AIKNTH      THAT      I'AV.         I'HOTKCT 

Your    M.-nl    2    Hookii  fr.'i- :     •'  Fortiin.-K  in 

I'.iti'ntii-Whnt  iinil    Jlow    to     Invent";  C4- 

tiatjw  (iuirtc    H.xik.        Kri-i.    wiircli    of   the 

P«t.    Off.    ri'forda.     E.  E.  VKOOMAN. 

1106  F  St..  Wniihini/lon.   P.  O. 

MV-^'IV    riNWIf'KA  I,A\VHK,.N("K.l'iiti-nt 

t  .n.   I)  C.  H..X  K.     KiitM 

I  -I'.     Iliitlii'Hl  ri'fKn-Dcrii. 

..  rii...l<'r»t<'.     Ki-inreful 

■    rni>       Wrlti'un. 

"tAlK.Nl.^  thill  I'KOI  Ktvj  -Our  three 
buokn  for  Inveniora  mailed  on  receipt  nt  ail 
oenta  StnmiHi.     K   S.  A  A.  R.  LACRY. 

Kiv.m*  IS  to  28  Paciflr    HIHu.. 
Waahinnton.    D.  O.  Estahliahed  1HS9. 


I'MKNT  YOI'K  IDKAS.  $s...O(i  offered  for 
one  invention.  Hook  "Ilow  lo  Ohtiiin  a 
I'litenl"  iind  "W  lial  to  Invent"  went  free. 
Send  roiiuli  Hlietch  for  tree  repoit  nii  to 
piilenliiliiliK  I'litenl  olitiiined  or  F'ee  re- 
tiirneil.  We  ailverliKe  your  piitent  for  »ale 
ul  our  expenhe.   Kxtalilinhed   Id  )enrH 

t'hiin  ilee  A  (.'hiindlue,  I'nieiit  Attyi-, 
ini3  F.  St..  Wiiahii  Bton.  U.  0. 


PATENTS  HBOnKKD  or  fee  r«tameit. 
Bend  aketih  for  free  reiiort  an  to  patent- 
aldlitv  (i(TII)K  HOOK  ami  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valualile  Lml  of  Inv.niion«. 

Warned  .eiii    (r UNK  .MILLION  DOL- 

LAKS  offered  for  one  invention;  $16.l««i  for 
othem.  I'atenta  aeriireil  t>v  u»  ndvertined 
free  In  Worlil'a  ProKren-;  •nmide  free. 
Xrana  Wilkena  A  Co..  849  "F."  Waahinittoa. 


ATTORNKYH.  we  lnerenii«>  jrour  huainean. 
A  leual   repreiientati»o  wnnted   In  ever>  city 
nnd  town      Ficliialve.     Ternm  niixleriite. 
Lock  Hoxav:).  ColiiniliuK.Ohlo. 


TO  CALIFORNIA 

Spend  the  winter  in  California 
— winter's  summer  garden! 
Less  than  three  days  en  route 
from  Chicago  via 

THE 
OVERLAND  LIMITED 

Leaves  Union  Passenger 
Station,  Chicago,  6:05  p.m. 
daily.  Carries  standard  sleep- 
ers only.  Another  train  at 
io:ro  p.m.  Carries  standard 
and  tourist  sleepers.  Descrip- 
tive books  free. 

F.  A.  MILLER 
G.  P.  A. 
Chicago 

CHICAGO 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

RAILWAY 


GEO.  A.  BLAIR, 

Gen.  Eastern  Agent 

381  Broadway,  New  York 


Around 

Porto  J^ieo 

The  special  tours  of  The  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Co.  occupy  three  weeks  and  are  ideal 
yachting  excursions  on  summer  seas.  The  steamers 
have  every  convenience,  with  only  outside  staterooms. 
They  circle  the  entire  island  and  stop  at  many  inter- 
esting and  historic  localities.  I  he  ship  is  the  tourist's 
hotel  during  the  entire  trip,  so  the  labor  and  incon- 
venience of  land  travel  is  avoided.  ^  The  special 
tourist  rate  for  this  cruise  is  $140,  which  includes 
every  expense. 

WriU 


for  llluslraleJ  Booklet 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company 

1  12  Broadway,  New  York 

I  Ot  RAYMOND  fit  WHITCOMB  CO..  aU  Principal  Cilic. 


Weekly  from  New  York,  forty-five  houis  by  twin 
screw  S.  S.  "  Berinudian." 

Fortnighitly  to  Bermuda  and  Nassau  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  by   S   S.  "Trinidad." 

Vf(ist\Y\d\es 

Ne^v  S.S." Guiana"  and  other  steamers  fort- 
nightly for  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts,  Anti- 
gua, Dominica,  Guadaloupc,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbadoes,  and  DemeriTa. 

For  illustrated    pamphlet,    j-afs.nges,  etc.,  write 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO. 

AgtM.   Onib.T    S     S     Civ      Ltd.   •.".'    Hr.'nd«.i> .    Now    York. 
AUTIU^K  AHKHN     S.-.'y,   Oiicl-«r.   ('nniKlii.  or 

THOMAS  COOK  *  SON  ami  their  Auriui.n 


WINTER   TOURS 

California,  Old  Mexico 
Colorado  and  Utah 

Personally  escorted,  in  Pullman  private  compart- 
ment and  drawing  room  cars.  Strictly  first  class, 
all-expense  tours  leave  Chicago  in  January  .ind 
February,     190).      Members    may    return    inde- 

[iendently,  or    with    personally    escorted    patties 
eaving  Los  Angeles  castbound. 
For  itineraries  and  full  information,  apply  to 

S.  A.  Hutchiton.  Mgr.  Touri»t  Department, 

Chicago.   Union  Pacific   &    North   Wcitcrn  Line, 

212  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Illinoii. 


Our  readiua  are  aakud  lo  iin-TiHi.n  'i  iii-   I.ithiauv  Iiici  >r  uhcn  wrllJiii:  In  iiihi'ini.sc'i-s. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


A 


PRESIDENTIAL  OBJURGATION 

S  the  last  l)lo\vs  of  the  hammer  are  tlie  hardest,  so  the  last 
messages  of  President  Roosevelt  seem  to  be  the  most  forci- 
ble, and  as  it  is  sometimes  the  hardest  l)low  that  hits  the  thuml). 
so,  as  many  editors  see  it,  the  President  has  hurt  himself  more 
than  he  has  anybody  else.  Some  of  the  organs  of  his  own  party 
take  this  view.  His  language  "  is  undignified  and  intemperate," 
and  "had  far  belter  been  left  unsaid,"  says  the  Philadelphia ///- 
qtdrer  (Rep.):  and  the  Baltimore  Ainerican  (Kep.)  thinks  it 
"tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  position."  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  supported  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  recent  campaign, 
remarks  that  "surely  the  White  House  must  be  coated  within  and 
without  with  a  preparation  of  asbestos,  otherwise  it  would  now  be 
in  ashes,"  while  "Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  not  clad  in  fire-proof  garb, 
would  have  succumbed  to  spontaneous  combustion,  superinduced 
by  overheated  parts  of  speech."  These  "tempestuous  outbursts 
simply  show  the  depths  of  folly  of  which  a  wise  man  may  be 
capable,"  observes  the  Philadelphia  ^\'c;/7'/i  At/iericati  (Rep.),  and 
the  New  York  6^/<7^^  (Rep.)  thinks  that  even  "the  most  unsensitive  " 
"must  gooseflesh  a  little  as  they  see  the  President  of  the  United 
States  stentoriously  yelling 'liar !  liar  I'  at  men  who  should  be 
beneath  his  notice."  The  stanchly  Republican  Globe-Dejjiocrat, 
of  St.  Louis,  tells  the  President  that  he  "sadly  fails  in  understand- 
ing of  thepopular  mind  and  temperament,"  and  the  Boston  Tran- 
script (Rep.)  says  that  when  people  look  upon  this  phase  of  his 
activities,  "they  simply  laugh." 

These  stricture's  from  the  editors  of  his  own  i)arty  are  called  out 
by  the  President's  letter  denouncing  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Laffan, 
which  we  treated  last  week,  and  by  his  message  to  Congress,  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  in  which  he  adds  Mr.  Pulitzer,  of  the  New 
York  World,  to  the  Ananias  list.  Speaking  of  the  Panama  stories 
which  we  recounted  in  last  week's  issue,  he  says  : 

"Now,  these  stories  as  a  matter  of  fact  need  no  investigation 
whatever.  No  shadow  of  proof  has  been,  or  can  be,  produced  in 
behalf  of  any  of  them.  They  consist  simply  of  a  string  of  infamous 
libels.  In  form  they  are  in  part  libels  upon  individuals,  upon  Mr. 
Taft  and  Mr.  Robinson,  for  instance.  But  they  are  in  fact  wholly, 
and  in  form  partly,  a  libel  upon  the  United  States  Government. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  the  particular 
individuals  who  wrote  the  lying  and  libelous  editorials,  articles 
from  correspondents  or  articles  in  the  news  columns.  The  real 
offender  is  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  and  proprietor  of  The 
World.  While  the  criminal  offense  of  which  Mr.  Pulitzer  has 
been  guilty  is  in  form  a  libel  upon  individuals,  the  great  injury 
done  is  in  blackening  the  good  name  of  the  American  people.  It 
should  not  be  left  to  a  private  citizen  to  sue  Mr.  Pulitzer  for  libel. 
He  should  be  prosecuted  for  libel  by  the  governmental  authorities. 
In  point  of    encouragement  of   iniquity,   in  point   of   infamy,  of 


wrongdoing,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  a  public  servant 
who  betrays  his  trust,  a  public  servant  who  is  guilty  of  blackmail, 
or  theft,  or  financial'  dishonesty  of  any  kind,  and  a  man  guilty  as 
Mr.  Joseph  Putlizer  has  been  guilty  in  this  instance.  It  is  there- 
fore a  high  national  duty  to  bring  to  justice  this  vilifier  of  the 
American  people,  this  man  who  wantonly  and  wickedly  and  with- 
out one  shadow  of  justification  seeks  to  blacken  the  character  of 
reputable  private  citizens  and  to  convict  tiie  (Government  of  his 
own  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  of  wrongdoing  of 
the  basest  and  foulest  kind,  when  he  has  not  one  shadow  of  justifi- 
cation of  any  sort  or  description  for  the  charge  he  has  made.  The 
Attorney-General  has  under  consideration  the  form  in  which  the 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Pulitzer  shall  be  brought." 

Mr.  Pulitzer's  paper  replies  in  a  long  editorial  declaring  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  set  up  a  doctrine  of  lise-niajesti',  and  affirm- 
ing its  willingness  to  stand  as  the  champion  of  free  speech.  As 
for  libel,  it  adds  : 

"No  other  living  man  ever  so  grossly  libeled  the  United  States 
as  does  this  President  who  besmirches  Congress,  bulldozes  judges, 
assails  the  integrity  of  courts,  slanders  private  citizens,  and  who 
has  shown  himself  the  most  reckless,  unscrupulous  demagog  whom 
the  American  people  ever  trusted  with  great  power  and  authority. 

"We  say  this  not  in  anger  but  in  sincere  sorrow.  The  Vl'orld 
has  immeasurably  more  respect  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  than  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  ever  shown  during  the 
years  in  which  he  has  maintained  a  reign  of  terror  and  vilified  the 
honor  and  honesty  of  both  public  officials  and  private  citizens  who 
opposed  his  policies  or  thwarted  him  in  his  purposes. 

"So  far  as  The  World  is  concerned  its  proprietor  may  go  to  jail 
if  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeds,  as  he  threatens ;  but  even  ir  jail  The 
World  wUl  not  cease  to  be  a  fearless  champion  of  free  speech,  a 
free  press,  and  a  free  people. 

"  It  can  not  be  muzzled." 

Many,  however,  think  President  Roosevelt  was  amply  warranted 
in  every  word  he  used.  The  Outlook,  usually  the  apostle  of  sweet- 
ness and  light,  gets  after  The  World  in  an  editorial  headed  "Stop 
Thief!  "  an  epithet  even  the  President  did  not  apply.  The  Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Tunes  (Rep.),  too,  declares  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
language  is  "unnecessarily  moderate,"  and  it  goes  on  to  supply 
some  that  it  thinks  more  suited  to  the  subject.  The  Duluth  Neivs* 
Tribune  (Rep.)  agrees  that  the  President  let  the  offending  editors 
off  easy,  and  refers  to  them  in  passing  as  "  butchers  of  character 
and  garroters  of  reputation."  His  English  seems  "entirely  justi- 
fiable and  excusable"  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.),  and  so 
think  the  Pittsburg /"r^jj  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  Troy  Times  (Rep.),  the 
Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  and  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.). 
Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Atnerican,  whose  owner  has  himself  felt 
the  Presidential  lash,  devotes  an  editorial  a  foot  long  and  six 
inches  wide,  in  very  black  type,  to  an  excoriating  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.   Pulitzer,  and  closes  by  saying:  "The  President's 
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losurn   ri'i.iT^iKK. 
Through  the  medium  of  his 
New    York    World  a   "vili- 
fierofthe  American  people," 
according  to  the  President. 


IllX.K    I'AKKhK.  liOVtK.NOR    HA^KHl.L. 

Some  of  whose  statements  Whom  the    President    re- 

duringthe  campaign  of  igo4  cently  described  as"  unworthy 

were  labeled  "unqualifiedly  of  any]  position  in  our  public 

and  atrociously  false."  life." 


h.  H.   H  XKkl.MA.V, 

The  railrr;id  magnate  who 
was  classed  with  Moyer, 
Haywood,  and  Debs  as  an 
"  undesirable  citizen." 


EX-shNAIOR    (  HANDLKR. 

The  President  declared  a 
statement  attributed  to  him 
by  Mr.  Chandler  "deliberate 
and  unqualified  falsehood." 


IX     THE  PRESIDKNTS 
Among  others  who  have  been  distinguished  by  vigorously  CKprest  Presidential  indignation  are  Admiral  lirownbon,  Poultney  Bigelow, 


message  is  not  an  attack  upon  tlie  pres.s,  but  an  attack  upon  the 
prostitution  of  tlie  press.  The  I'residtnt's  message  is  a  defense 
of  lionesf,  patriotic  journalism,  and  deserves  tlie  support  of  honest 
and  patriotic  citizens  and  journalists." 

The  Independent  and  Democratic  papers  are  almost  a  unit  in 
expressing  regret  at  the  President's  language.  He  seems  to  be 
"all  het  up,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  whose 
editor,  St.  Clair  McKelway,  once  characterized  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
"a  combination  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Vitus."  The  Knoxville  Senti- 
nel (Dem.)  thinks  he  might  do  well  to  take  a  hint  from  the  Kaiser's 
recent  les.son.  The  Columbia  State  (Dem.)  wonders  if  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  his  right  mind  when  he  wrote  such  words ;  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  similarly  that  "historian 
as  he  himself  is,  nobody  should  know  better  than  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  his  long  series  of  violent  denunciations  and  of  branding  men 
as  liars  will  always  be  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  sanity  and  wis- 
dom of  his  Administration."  "  .Americans,  without  regard  to  party, 
could  well  wish  a  different  closing  to  a  career  which  they  have 
followed  heretofore  with  no  little  degree  of  pride,"  says  the  Louis- 
ville Times  (Dem.) ;  and  the  A\.\7yn\.7i Journal  (Dem.)  believes  that 
the  President  "has  humiliated  the  American  people  and  shamed 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  abroad."  Similar  views  are  e.xprest 
by  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Ind.),  the  Huffalo  Courier  {Dam.), 
the  Hrooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  the  Indianapolis  Aews  (Dem.).  tiit.' 
Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.),  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind. 
Dem.),  the  Raleigh  A'cil's  and  Obseri'er  (Dem.),  and  many  other 
papers.     Mr.  Hryan  says  in  his  Commoner  : 

"  President  Roosevelt  has  sent  to  Congress  a  message  which  an- 
nounces a  new  and  dangerous  doctrine.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
publisher  and  every  believer  in  free  speech  and  a  free  press  to  re- 
sent the  President's  attempt  to  use  the  Government  to  terrorize 
those  who  would  criticize  the  action  of  public  officials.  No  official 
can  claim  exemption  from  criticism  merely  because  he  is  an  official, 
and  no  act  of  the  Government  is  so  sacred  that  the  humblest  citi 
zen  may  not  express  an  adverse  opinion  upon  it 

■'  .Mr.  I'ulitzer  is  on  solid  ground  when  he  resists  the  President's 
attempt  to  convert  newspaper  criticism  of  officials  into  criticism 
against  the  Ciovernment  itself.  Tlie  President's  message  is  inde- 
fensii)le  in  so  far  as  it  a.sserts  the  right  of  the  (iovernment  to  prose- 


cute T/ie  World  or  Mr.  Pulitzer,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has  over- 
stept  the  limits  of  his  authority  if  he  attempts  to  use  the  Attorney- 
Generals  office  in  the  way  that  he  has  proposed.  The  President 
is  not  the  Government  :  a  criticism  of  him  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
Government." 


NEGRO   PRESS  ON   MR.  TAFT'S 
SUFFRAGE  VIEWS 

WJ  HEN  Mr.  Taft  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  North  Carolina 
''  »  Society  of  New  York,  exprest  sympathy  with  the  South's 
elforts  to  limit  the  franchise — efforts  which  in  practise,  if  not  in 
theory,  discriminate  against  the  black  voter — many  observers 
looked  for  vigorous  and  indignant  protests  from  the  negro  press. 
It  is  surprizing  how  little  of  such  protest  has  been  evoked,  and  how 
many  Afro-American  editors  indorse  Mr.  Taffs  position.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  I'resident-elect,  as  quoted  in  Thk  Liter- 
ARV  DiGE.ST  last  week,  only  asks  that  "election  laws  prescribing 
proper  suffrage  qualifications  "  shall  "square  with  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment"  and  "shall  be  equally  administered  as  between  the 
black  and  white  races."  The  negro,  he  adds,  "should  ask  nothing 
other  than  an  equal  chance  to  qualify  himself  for  the  franchise, 
and  when  that  is  granted  by  law  and  not  denied  by  executive  dis- 
crimination he  has  nothing  to  complain  of." 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  the  only  negro  papers 
which  discuss  this  attitude  with  active  disapproval  are  the  Cleve- 
land Gazette  and  the  Detroit  Informer.  The  Gazette  remarks 
that  suffrage  tests  in  the  Southern  Slates  "are  not  and  never,  in 
all  our  lifetime,  will  be  honestly  and  fairly  administered  as  between 
the  black  and  white  races,"  and  it  predicts  that  "the  Afro-Ameri- 
cans need  expect  even  less  from  the  Taft  Administration  than  they 
have  .secured  from  the  Roosevelt  rc^gime."  Mr.  Taft  merely  adds 
sugar-coating  to  the  bitter  pill,  says  The  Informer :  and  it  adds  : 
"  He  said  nothing  at  which  any  political  tiiief  in  the  South  could 
take  the  least  offense,  and  much  that  negroes  with  aristocratic 
tendencies  will  applaud  and  approve."  The  editor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Pilot,  while  "opposed  to  any  attempt  toward  coercion  of 
the  South  on  the  question  of  negro  suffrage,"  is  amazed  that  Mr. 
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HENRY    M.   WHITNEY. 

Who  ■■  absolutely,  and  I 
am  constrained  to  believe  de- 
liberately misrepresented  "  an 
interview  with  the  President. 


W.   R.    HEARST, 

Who  was  conspicuously 
flayed  by  Secretary  Root, "  by 
the  President's  authority,'' 
in  1906. 


DELAVAN   .SMITH. 

He  "  lied  about  tlie  Presi- 
dent's brother-in-law,"  and 
his  paper  "  practises  mendac- 
ity for  hire." 


BELLAMY    STORER, 

Whose  memory  was  declared 
■'  marvelously  treacherous." 
and  one  of  his  statements  "  an 
absolute  untruth." 


.1;  X-MINIS  IKlt     H.    \V.     HOWEN. 

Accused  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Taft,  of  beins  •'disingen- 
uous," and  of  malsinjian  "  ab- 
solutely untitle"  statement. 


HALL   OF    FAME. 

Senator  Foraker.  Judge  Humphrey,  Rev.  William  J.  Long.  Col.  William  F.  Stewart.  Ci.  (.).  ."shields,  and  W.  M.  Latian  of  tlie  New  York  Sun. 


Taft  could  '■  appeal  to  and  win  the  negro  vote  upon  the  unequivocal 
(however  rash  and  unwise)  declaration  that  he  favored  the  rigid 
enforcement,  "without  reserve,'  and  'in  letter  and  spirit,'  of  the 
war  amendments,  onlj-  to  openly  repudiate  that  position  at  the 
very  first  opportunity  after  attaining  his  political  ends." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Age  hails  Mr.  Taft's  position 
as  "the  patriotic  and  courageous  stand  of  a  statesman  for  an  equal 
American  citizenship,  putting  a  discount  upon  the  ignorance  and 
a  premium  upon  the  intelligence  of  both  races."  The  negro,  it 
adds,  does  not  ask  for  more,  and  will  not  be  content  with  less,  than 
"an  equal  chance  to  qualify  himself  for  the  franchise."  To  quoie 
further : 

"This  speech  will  be  a  disappointment  to  that  South  looking 
for  Presidential  acquiescence  in  its  elimination  of  the  negro. 
Equally  will  it  disappoint  that  negro  looking  for  a  present-day 
polemic  against  the  entire  South.  To  both  it  will  serve  notice  that 
the  other  is  a  great  and  integral  part  of  the  nation.  To  the  South 
it  gives  assurance  of  a  broad  and  patriotic  devotion  to  her  social 
uplift  and  the  promotion  of  her  hampered  industry.  For  the  negro 
at  this  crisis,  it  carries  on  intact  and  ///  toto  his  citizenship." 

Other  Afro-American  papers  which  take  this  view  of  the  situa- 
tion are  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Blue  Grass  Bugle,  the  Lexington 
Standard,  the  Baltimore  Afro-Aviericaii  Ledger,  the  Richmond 
Planet,  the  Atlanta  Independent,  the  Denver  Statesman,  the 
Washington  Bee,  tlie  Indianapolis  Freeman,  the  Cleveland /w/;- 
tial,  and  the  Philadelphia  Courant.  Adverse  criticism  from 
negroes,  says  the  Denver  Statesman,  will  fall  into  two  classes,  thus  : 

"The  'manhood  rights  '  radicals  want  more  praise  of  the  race's 
progress  since  emancipation,  they  demand  a  stronger  indictment 
of  the  .South "s  injustices  toward  us,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
opportunity  which  will  come  to  the  race  from  industrial  education, 
but  dream  of  living  in  the  exaltation  of  higher  education.  The 
other  critics  will  find  fault  because  Mr.  Taft  sees  for  us  no  greater 
hope  than  a  man's  fighting  chance,  with  equality  before  the  law 
and  the  opportunity  of  doing  our  best  in  whatever  pursuit  we  are 
engaged. 

"They  are  unwilling  to  work  on,  until  the  day  when  we  shall  be 
really  enfranchised  Americans.  They  are  the  hopeless,  aimless 
ones,  negroes  who  have  retained  the  slave  inheritance  of  a  desire 


for  protection.  A  Force  IJill  to  guarantee  them  their  political 
rights,  forty  acres,  and  a  mule  to  give  them  a  livelihood  is  what 
they  want,  and  Mr.  Taft  only  asks  the  cooperation  of  ail  parts  of 
tlie  country,  and  of  both  laces,  to  give  us  a  man's  chance. 

"  l'"or  the  negro  who  believes  God  still  lives,  and  will  work  out 
his  citizenship  as  he  did  his  freedom,  and  is  content  to  do  his  best 
until  that  day,  Mr.  Taft's  speech  is  the  most  satisfactory  utterance 
that  has  come  from  a  man  in  his  position,  ft  is  conciliatory.  We 
would  have  it  so,  for  no  one  other  than  a  simpleton  can  believe 
that  tlie  Southern  negro  can  rise  without  the  assistance  of  the  white 
people  of  the  South." 

Says  the  .Atlanta  Independent : 

"The  war  ainendments  are  not  inconsistent  with  an  honest  and 
equitable  disposition  to  rid  any  section  of  our  common  country  of 
an  ignorant  and  purchasable  electorate.  The  negro  is  not  affected 
by  Mr.  Taft's  remarks  any  further  than  he  is  ignorant  and  purchas- 
able, and  the  white  man  is  affected  in  cominon  with  the  negro 
when  he  is  equally  as  ignorant  and  as  purchasable." 

Conservative  and  level-he.ided  men  of  both  races  commend  Mr, 
Taft's  views,  says  the  Frankfort  Blue  Glass  Bugle,  a  paper  which 
lias  long  watched  with  apprehension  "the  evils  resultant  from  an 
indiscriminate,  wholesale  ignorant  use  of  the  ballot."  Says  the 
editor  of  the  Lexington  Standard : 

"  On  the  suffrage  question  we  are  fully  agreed,  for  the  good  of 
both  races,  I  would  restrict  tlie  ballot,  and  place  it  only  in  the 
hands  of  the  educated  and  intelligent.  .  .  .  Until  the  negro  is 
treated  in  all  respects  as  the  Federal  Constitution  requires,  the 
'irrepressible  conflict '  between  the  races  will  continue.  The  de- 
termination of  this  conflict,  however,  rests  chiefly  with  the  whites. 
The  negro  asks  no  more  than  the  law  allows  him,  and  will  be  satis- 
fied with  no  less,  yet  he  desires  a  peaceful  and  friendly  settlement 
of  the  pending  differences,  and  no  other.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated on  every  occasion  since  he  was  made  a  free  man,  and  en- 
titled to  the  rights  of  the  Constitution." 

The  Afro-American  people  themselves  prefer  to  rise  to  a  higher 
citizenship  by  merit  and  worth,  rather  than  upon  legislative  enact- 
ments, says  the  Philadelphia  Courant;  and  the  Cleveland  y^//;v/«/ 
thinks  that  "if  the  American  people  will  honestly  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Taft's  doctrine,  then  this  nation  will  be  worthy  of  all  the  blessings 
heaven  can  bestow." 


/M^7^i''''i^ 


OF  THE  TSETSE  FLY,  IS  GOLXG  TO  BE  CURED  NEXT  YE.\R. 


— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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AFTER  YOU. 

Senatu  anu  Hdise  (tremulously) — "  You  go  first,  my  dear  sir." 
—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


don't  be  rash. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


SECRET   SERVICE. 


ARE  THE  DUTCH  IGNORING  THE 
MONROE  DOCTRINE? 

T^HEriseof  the  curtain  on  a  new  opera-bouffe  imbroglio  in 

^       Venezuela  has  elicited  a  fresh  interest  from  the  newspaper 

rritics  in  this  country  in  things  dramatic  in  the  continuous-per- 

forniancf  cirniit    in   Soutli   .Aiiierica.     Altho    the    interest  in  the 

miniature  warfare  between 
Holland  and  Castro's  re- 
public is  handicapped  by  the 
employment  of  all  the  old 
stage  accessories  of  revolu- 
tion, absconding  presidents, 
riot,  and  pillage,  editorial 
writers  in  the  United  States 
emphasize  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  the  Washington 
censors  as  a  significant  factor 
in  the  situation.  The  fact 
that  very  little  has  been  heard 
or  said  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine in  the  present  unpleas- 
antry,  despite  the  fact  that 
Holland  is  piece  by  piece 
capturing  Venezuela's  navy 
and  blockading  her  coast,  in- 
spires the  press  here  to  ask 
just  what  attitude  the  United 
.States  is  assuming  in  the  dis- 
pute. 

Some  of  the  papers  are  con- 
vinced that  we  now  have  a 
magnificent  opportunity  to  ad- 


disciplined,  take  the  opportunity  to  warn  Washington  that  no 
matter  how  simple  the  dispute  may  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  the 
United  States  can  not  keep  too  careful  an  eye  on  questions  which 
arise  between  South  America  and  European  governments.  The 
statement  of  the  Governor  of  Curasao  that  "the  capture  by  war 
ships  of  coast-guard  vessels  or  war-ship  is  not  to  be  considered  an 
unfriendly  act  against  the  Venezuelan  people,"  but  as  "merely  a 
reprisal  against  Castro's  Government,  which  has  refused  to  give 
satisfaction  for  his  acts  of  unfriendliness  against  Holland,"  is  re- 
garded here  as  a  new  interpretation  of  naval  activities,  as  well  a.s 
a  rather  puzzling  diplomatic  distinction.  It  also  throws  an  illumi- 
nating ray  of  light  on  the  way  some  of  the  Caribbean  peoples  re- 
gard their  governments. 

The  history  of  the  present  \'enezuelan  trouble  in  brief  is  this : 


(■hNKKAL   jL'AN    VINtl-NII    l.dM 

Venezuela's  acting  President,  who  lias 


issued  a  decree  placmg  the  Republic  in  a    minister,    at    second    hand,  a 
state  of  defense. 

well -deserved      spanking    to 

Venezuela  for  past  outrages.      They  argue  that  if  this    is  done 

without   Dutch  aggression  upon  Venezuelan  territory,  there  will 

be     no  violation    of    the    Monroe    Doctrine   either    in    letter   or 

Spirit.     Dtliers.  altlio  pleased  to  see  the  little  cantankerous  r(i)ublic 


A    msiNES.S    CHANCE    FOR   CASTRO. 

While  abroad  he  niiRJit  make  a  little  money  on  the  side. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 
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Friction  over  trade  relations  between 
Castro  and  Cura(;ao  resulted  in  the  ex- 
pulsion from  Caracas  of  Mr.  De  Reus, 
the  diplomatic  representative  of  Holland. 
Dutch  sailing-vessels  have  been  stopt  at 
sea  by  Venezuelan  authorities,  and  the 
Dutch  at  Willemstead,  excited  by  these 
outrages,  stormed  the  \'enezuelan  con- 
sulate. The  New  York  Tributte  reviews 
the  situation  tluis  : 

"Despite  the  protestations  of  the  Dutch 
Government  that  no  enmity  toward  \'en- 
ezuela  is  involved  in  the  present  opera- 
tions, but  merely  reprisal  against  the  in- 
tolerable acts  of  the  Dictator,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  Holland  is  in  fact 
waging  war  against  \'enezuela,  and  her 
conduct  must  be  so  regarded.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  noteworthy  and  gratifying  that   the 

Venezuelans  themselves  do  not  generally  manifest  any  serious 
wrath  or  resentment  at  it.  They  might  have  done  so,  for  while 
Mr.  Castro  has  not  been 
universally  beloved,  he 
has  been  in  fact  the 
reigning  and  ruling 
sovereign  of  the  land, 
and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  an  alien  at- 
tack upon  an  unpopular 
monarch  has  the  effect 
of  rallying  even  his  dis- 
affected subjects  to  his 
support.  But  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Venezuela. 
On  the  contrary,  the 
people,  at  least,  in  Car- 
acas, seem  disposed  to 
regard  the  Dutch  with 
gratitude,  as  their  de- 
liverers, or,  at  least,  as 
affording  them  a  capital 
pretext  for  revolting 
against  the  Castro  dyn- 
asty :  with  which  end  in 
view  they  were  yester- 
day reported  to  be  in- 
dustriously engaged  in 
smashing  things. 

"  Meantime  the  order  of  the  day  for  this  and  all  other  countries 
is.  Hands  off !     Holland  has  no  designs  against  either  the  letter 


A     COM  I'ANV    <> 


CASTKt)  S    SOI.KIKRS. 


IHE    DUTCH    BATTLE-SHIP      JACOB  VON    HEEMSKERK," 

Wliich  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  blockade  of  the  Venezuelan  coast,  and  has  captured  the 
Venezuelan  coastguard  vessel  23  de  Mayo. 


HOLLANO'S    AGGKESSIVE    CRUISER. 

The  Geldeylandi,  bold  capture  of  the  Alix  from  under  the  forts  of  Puerto  Cabello,  without  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  is  likened  by  one  editorial  writer  to  Dewey's  fearlessness  at  Manila. 


or  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.     Moreover,  she  has  ample 
provocation  for    the  course  which    she  is  pursuing,  and  she  has 

ample  power  to  pursue 
that  course  to  an  effec- 
tive end.  VVe  did  hope 
that  Mr.  Castro  would 
be  able  in  Europe  to 
make  peace  with  ail  his 
adversaries.  If  he  is  to 
do  so  it  will  be  well  for 
him  to  expedite  the 
process  with  all  possi- 
ble energy.  Prompt 
making  of  peace  there 
might  even  yet  save  the 
throne  for  him  at  home." 

The  New  York  Ameri- 
can seems  so  far  to  be 
the  only  champion  we 
have  of  Mr,  Castro  and 
his  Government.  We 
read : 

"  The  general  journal- 
istic abhorrence  of  Mr. 
Castro's  character  is  a 
little  overstrained.  It 
reveals  the  hand  of 
Esau — the  Rothschild 
interest  and  the  Asphalt  Trust— rather  than  any  native  instinct 
of  the  American  mind. 

"Since  when  did  Americans  begin  to  shudder  so 
delicately  at  high-handed  and  husky  men,  with  seri- 
ous temperamental  faults.?  Castro  appears  to  be 
a  personage  not  a  little  like  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
likeness  of  him  to  Por'firio  Diaz  is  striking— and 
also  the  difference.  For  the  Mexican  President 
has  always  managed  to]  keep  in  line  with  the  great 
corporate  interests,  and  that  is  the  precise  point 
where  the  Venezuelan  has  conspicuously  failed. 

"The  talk  of  the  outrage?  that  Castro  has  put 
upon  the  Dutch  is,  in  large  part,  diplomatic  fiction. 
He  was  well  within  his  rights  in  shutting  out  the 
goods  of  Curasao.  And  in  sending  the  Dutch  Min- 
ister home  ■&?,  persona  Jion  grata  he  did  what  Cleve- 
land did  to  Sackville  West.  The  explosions  of 
mob  violence  in  Caracas  because  of  the  absence  of 
Castro  and  the  presence  of  a  Dutch  fleet  are  rather 
a  credential  in  Castro's  favor." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Detnocrat  2&'=.^x\.?,  that  "un- 
less some  favorable  turn  in  affairs  comes  quickly 
ihe  Government  at  Washington  will  be  compelled 
to  stretch  forth  a  restraining  hand  against  both 
Holland  and  Venezuela."' 
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DECLINE  OF   THE  SMALLER   PARTIES 

AN  imc.xpectctl  slirinkaj^e  in  the  ranks  of  the  smaller  uarties  is 
revealed  by  the  jniblication  of  the  popular  vote  cast  in  the 
Presidential  election.  Thus  while  the  total  vote  exceeds  by  over 
a  million  the  total  vote  in  the  national  election  of  four  years  ago, 
this  increase  is  divided  unequally  between  the  two  old  parties,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  thousands  of  it  captured  i)y  the  Socialists.  The 
Prohibition,  Populist,  and  Socialist  Labor  parties  were  unable 
this  year  to  equal  the  showing  they  made  at  the  polls  in  1904,  and 
Mr.  Hearst's  Independence  party,  a  newcomer  on  the  national 
stage,  failed  to  give  a  very  impressive  account  of  itself.  The 
heaviest  loss  is  suffered  by  the  Populists,  whose  votes  have 
dwindled  from  over  1 17,000  in  1904  to  about  29,000  this  year.  But 
the  biggest  surprize,  perhaps,  is  supplied  by  the  Socialist  vote, 
which  friendly  and  hostile  prophets  alike  predicted  would  climb 
close  to  the  million  mark.  The  actual  returns  show  an  increase  of 
little  more  than  19,000  over  the  402,283  votes  polled  by  this  party 
four  years  ago.  Scarcely  less  surprizing,  in  view  of  the  growth  of 
the  temperance  movement,  is  the  falling  off  of  the  Prohibition 
vote,  which  is  some  5,000  below  its  former  strength. 
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These  figures  were  compiled  by  The  Literary  Dic.est  from  the  official 
reports  issued  by  the  various  Secretaries  of  State. 


The  overestimation  of  the  strength  01  tlie  "parties  of  protest," 
.says  the  Kichmond  Tnnes-Dispaich  f  Dem.),  was  simply  ludicrous. 
To  quote  further : 

"Coming  in  the  midst  of  what  appeared  a  national  'dry  wave,* 
the  Prohibitionists'  loss  of  ground  is  noteworthy.  As  for  the 
Independence  party,  advertised  as  the  great  third  party,  which 
would  chip  off  a  million  votes  or  so  from  the  two  great  parties  and 
strike  the  balance  of  power  between  them,  its  showing  at  the  polls 
revealed  its  complete  insignificance.  All  five  of  these  smaller 
parties  have  tnost  effectually  disqualified  themselves,  for  the 
present  at  least,  from  any  serious  consideration  as  campaign 
factors. " 

Tiie  Prohibition  party  in  the  nation  seems  to  have  no  capacity 
for  further  growth,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
which  adds  that  "the  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  minor  parties." 
The  Prohibitionists,  like  the  Socialists,  had  reckoned  on  a  million 
votes:  and  in  support  of  this  expectation  they  had  been  able  to 
point  to  their  recent  and  unprecedented  series  of  State  victories  in 
the  South  and  West — a  tidal  wave  of  local  temperance  legislation. 
"Every  new  party  fell  below  its  estimate  and  expectations," 
remarks  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American,  which  goes  on 
to  say  ; 

"The  Independence  party  was  evidently  in  advance  of  its  oppor- 
tunity and  necessity,  and  its  influence  was  rather  indirect  than 
direct.  The  Socialist  party  in  all  its  history  never  expended  efforts 
so  gigantic  and  sustained.  It  had  money,  too,  as  it  never  had 
before,  and  a  score  of  orators  in  every  locality.  .  .  .  The  Prohi- 
bition party  ought  to  have  had  a  chance  this  year  if  ever  before  in 
its  history.  ...  It  was  freely  predicted  that  either  of  the  older 
parties  could  carry  the  country  upon  the  incorporation  of  a  prohi- 
bition plank  in  the  platform.  And  yet  the  Prohibitionists  fell  to 
comparatively  insignificant  numbers  in  the  November  ballot.  The 
People's  party  scarcely  polled  any  votes  outside  of  (ieorgia.  the 
home  of  its  candidate  for  President." 

The  15altimore  Sun  (Ind.)  notes  tiie  interesting  fact  tiiat-the 
places  where  the  percentage  of  the  .Socialist  vote  is  highest  are 
not  the  crowded  manufacturing  States  of  the  Kast,  but  certain 
.States  of  the  Far  West  and  Middle  West."  Thus  California,  it 
points  out,  gave  Debs  about  7  per  cent,  of  its  entire  vote,  while 
New  York  gave  him  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  its  total.  Eight  per 
cent  of  Oklahoma's  vote  was  Socialist,  and  6  per  cent,  of  Wiscon- 
sin's, while  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the  proportions 
were  2.5  and  2  percent.     Says  the  New  York  1-lvening  Post  (Ind.) : 

"The  Socialists  have  found  this  large  grain  of  consolation  in 
their  disappointing  vote  of  the  present  year  :  The  Debs  vote  of 
1904  was  largely  a  swollen  vote:  thousands  of  radical  Democrats 
plumped  for  the  Socialist  ticket  rather  than  vote  for  Parker;  in 
Chicago  the  teamsters'  strike  had  a  very  decided  effect  on  the 
Debs  poll. 

"In  other  words,  there  were  in  \<.)0\  tens  of  thousands  who 
voted  for  the  .Socialist  ticket,  yet  were  not  really  Socialists  at 
heart.  They  voted  on  temporary  issues,  and  not  because  they 
were  properly  class-conscious.  Hence,  to  have  suffered  no  loss 
in  the  last  election,  that  is,  to  have  seized  those  thousands  of  weak 
brethren  and  turned  them  into  true  Socialists  who  would  not  desert 
even  under  the  pre.ssure  of  economic  distress  and  the  threat  of  in- 
creasing panic,  was  in  itself  a  triumph.  The  argument  is  not  a 
bad  one,  i)ut  it  has  its  weak  points.  If  the  Socialist  standstill 
this  year  meant  that  concjuored  ground  had  been  held,  tho  no  new 
acquisitions  were  made,  the  given  explanation  would  suffice.  Hut 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Socialists  this  year  man.iged  to  hold  their 
own  because  their  gains  in  new  territory  balanced  their  los.scs  else- 
where. 

"A  loss  of  35,000  Del)s  \otes  in  Illinois  shows  that  the  So- 
cialists have //r?/ turned  the  neophytes  of  1904  into  true  believers. 
To  make  only  the  slightest  gains  in  New  York.  Mi.ssouri,  and  New 
Jersey,  to  lo.sc  in  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  to  make  large  gains  in  such  fresh  soil  as  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Idaho,  and  Oklahoma  is  ])roof  that  the  Socialists 
are  still  subject  to  the  fluctuations  that  mark  the  fortunes  of  other 
political  parties," 
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THE    COUNTRY   LIFE  COMMISSION.! 


In  the  group,  from  left  to  right,  are:    GifTord  Pinchot,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  Henry  Wallace,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  (ChairmanK  and  Walter  H.  Page. 
The  individual  portrait  is  of  Charles  S.  Barrett,  who,  with  William  A.  Beard,  was  added  to  the  Commission  last  month. 


FARM   PAPERS  ON   RURAL  UPLIFT 

A  S  the  opposition  or  synipatiiy  ot  liie  farmers  may  spell  disaster 
-^*-  or  success  for  the  efforts  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Country  Life,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  their  attitude,  as  reflected 
in  the  agricultural  press.  They  all  admit  that  there  are  many 
things  the  farmer  would  like,  such  as  good  roads,  a  parcels  post, 
the  postal  savings-bank,  and  tariff  provisions  that  would  aid  agri- 
culture ;  but  some  resent  this  seeming  selection  of  the  farmer  for 
uplift  as  an  indignity.  Thus  The  Maine  Farmer  (Augusta)  notes 
that  the  Commission  is  "slumming  in  the  darker  portions  of  the 
South  and  West,"  and  remarks  that  such  efforts  might  better  be 
spent  in  helping  the  city  poor.  "  It  was  a  mistake,"  says  this  edi- 
tor, "that  the  farmer  should  have  been  singled  out  as  a  class  for 
special  reformatory  work  by  means  of  a  commission,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  State  or  section,  and  be  held  up  to  the  public  eye  as 
being  in  ignominious  need  of  missionary  reclamation."  Farm 
and  Fireside  (Springfield,  Ohio)  also  tells  the  Commission  that  the 
city  needs  them  more  than  the  country,  and  observes  that  "  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  shed  very  many  tears  of  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration over  the  supposedly  disconsolate  and  wo-begone  condi- 
tion of  the  American  farmer."  The  elevation  of  country  life  "will 
te  done  by  the  farmer  himself,"  declares  The  Homestead  (Des 
^loines) ;  and/'Tz/v//,  Stock,  and  Home  (Minneapolis)  believes  the 
farmer  is  the  victim  of  the  system  that  makes  millionaires  "while 
you  wait,"  at  his  expense,  in  the  great  cities  where  they  gamble 
on  farm  products,  and  it  thinks  this  ought  to  be  understood  "with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  President-made  investigation  committee." 
■"  Nobody  seems  to  care  a  hoot  what  the  Commission  does,"  remarks 
The  \aiional  Stockman  and  Farmer  (Pittsburg).  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  commission  was  merely  a  political  move,  says  Field 
■and Farm  (Denver),  and  it  adds: 

"Take  the  big  foot  off  the  farmer's  neck,  give  us  free  coinage  of 
silver  to  provide  more  currency  for  the  hand-to-hand  transactions 
of  ever}--day  life.  Squeeze  the  water  out  of  railroad  stocks  so  that 
freight  rates  may  be  cheapened,  muzzle  the  trusts,  and  we  will  come 
through  all  right." 

With  the  exception  of  the  papers  noted  above,  however,  the  farm 
journals  show  much  sympathy  with  the  Commission's  work.  The 
Texas  Farmer  (Dallas)  says  it  is  the  general  opinion  in  that  region 
that  "the  appointing  of  such  a  commission  to  inquire  into  condi- 
tions on  the  farm  was  an  'inspiration  '  on  the  part  of  the  President," 
and  The  Nebraska  Farmer  (Lincoln)  declares  that  "President 
Roosevelt  is  adding  another  star  to  his  constellation  "  by  taking 
■up  this  work.  The  Ohio  Farmer  (Cleveland)  urges  its  readers  to 
■"get  busy"  in  aiding  the  Commission  with  information,  and  The 
American  Cultivator  (Boston)  thinks  "it  is  not  the  time  to  hang 
back"  and  question  motives,  for  "it  is  the  first  time  that  the 
farmers  as  a  body  have  ever  had  a  cliance  to  get  into  touch  with 


the  leaders  of  the  nation's  law-making,  and  the  opportunity  should 
be  taken  full  advantage  of."  The  Commission's  efforts  are  also 
commended  by  'The  Southern  /!  ura  I  is  t  (At\a.nta.),  The  American 
Agriculturist  (New  York),  'The  Inland  Farmer  {ho\x\s,\\\\t),  The 
New  England  Farmer  (Brattleboro,  Vt.),  The  Northwestern 
Agriculturist  (Minneapolis),  The  California  Cultivator  (Los 
Angeles),  The  Farm  Magazine  (Omaha),  and  'The  Indiana 
/7j;r///iV' (Indianapolis).  Says  TJie  Progressive  /'V7rw^'/*( Raleigh, 
N.  C.)  in  a  vigorous  and  frank  editorial ; 

"Our  conviction  is  that  the  Commission  will  accomplish  untold 
good  by  directing  the  attention  not  only  of  the  national  (Govern- 
ment, but  of  our  own  home  people  to  the  pressing  needs  of  rural 
life  and  the  possibilities  of  rural  development.  .  .  .  It  is  high  time, 
anyhow,  for  the  South  to  get  over  this  morbid  and  babyish  sensi- 
tiveness about  the  publication  of  every  statistical  fact  that  doesn't 
please  our  passing  fancy.  The  bald  truth  is  that  our  death-rate 
from  typhoid  fever  and  other  preventable  diseases  is  shockingly 
and  inexcusably  high,  a  burning  sliame  to  our  people  amounting 
to  nothing  less  than  a  sectional  crime,  and  it  is  folly  to  deny  it. 
The  true  .Southerner,  the  man  we  ought  to  honor  and  follow,  is 
the  man  who  looks  an  unpleasant  fact  squarely  in  the  face  and  sets 
about  getting  a  remedy.  In  heaven's  name,  let's  have  done  with 
our  (juack,  popularity-hunting  doctors  and  leaders  who  tell  us  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  us,  that  we  are  tlie  greatest  and  happiest 
people  on  earth,  and  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  keep  on  forever 
in  our  old  ruts  of  illiteracy,  undeveloped  re.sources,  and  out-of- 
date  farming  methods.  Let  us  rather  follow  the  doctor  and  the 
leader  who  loves  the  South  with  all  his  heart,  but  who  loves  her 
loo  well  not  to  use  tlie  knife  of  criticism  and  reform  upon  the  can- 
cers upon  her  economic  life  and  general  well-being." 

'The  Soutlicri!  .  Igriciil/iirist  (Nashville)  also  remarks  candidly  : 

"It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  at  this  Christmastide,  but  the  general 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  farm  life  in  Tennessee  is  sordid 
and  unlovely. 

"  It  is  true  there  are  Ijcautiful  country  homes  here  and  every- 
where, and  every  home  is  beautiful,  be  it  cottage  or  palace,  poor 
or  rich,  if  to  the  visitor  it  expresses  ideas  of  coziness  and  comfort. 

"But  as  the  procession  of  country  homes  pass  in  review  before 
my  mind,  it  is  rarely  that  such  a  one  presents  itself. 

"Many  farms  of  two  hundred  acres  or  more  have  houses  not  only 
devoid  of  beauty,  but  devoid  of  the  common  comforts  of  life. 

"  I  have  known  intimately  the  home  life  of  the  average  mechanic 
in  cities,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  a  full  comparison  could  be 
made  between  the  homes  of  the  mechanics  of  Nashville,  or  Mem- 
phis, or  Knoxville,  who  make  $1;  per  day.  and  the  homes  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Tennessee  owning  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  that  the  former 
would  be  found  better  furnished  and  tlieir  families  better  clothed, 
and  better  supplied  with  books,  and  rational  means  of  amusement; 
in  fact,  tliat  the  family  of  the  average  skilled  mechanic  is  better 
cared  for  than  the  average  well-to-do  farmer.  And  the  compari- 
son is  utterly  unfair  to  the  mechanic,  because  such  a  farmer  has 
an  invested  capital  of  from  five  thousand  dollars  up,  while  the 
mechanic  has  only  the  work  of  his  hands. 

"  I  have  been  in  farm  homes  whose  owner  liad  money  in  bank. 
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besides  tlie  ownership  of  lour  hundred  acres  of  river-bottom  land, 
and  tlie  house  was  bare  of  the  most  ordinary  comforts — no  carpets 
splint-bottom  chairs,  benches  to  sit  on  at  table,  and  other  things 
to  correspond.  All  the  money  in  all  the  banks  of  Tennessee  could 
not  compensate  for  such  cheerlessness. 

"  Is  it  strange  that  younfj  countrymen  regard  any  sort  of  work  in 
town  a  deliverance  from  such  surroundings  ? 

"President  Roosevelt's  Commission  on  Country  Life  held  a 
notable  hearing  in  Knoxville  recently,  at  which  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions were  made.  We  were  told  to  improve  our  country  roads, 
to  teach  agriculture  in  our  rural  schools,  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  community  by  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  of  farms. 

"And  all  these  things  are  highly  important  in  the  bettering  of 
country  life. 

"But  to  me  the  most  vital  need  of  tiic  farm  family  is  comfort  in 
the  home — better  furniture,  better  clotlies,  more  books  and  papers, 
good  pictures — and  this  does  not  mean  expensive  ones. 

"  In  a  word,  let  us  drive  the  sordid  and  the  ugly  out  of  our  farm 
homes  and  let  us  make  of  them  cozy  places  where  men  and  women 
and  boys  and  girls  may  live  happily." 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAW 

I^UE  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  which  came  in  for  some  unflatter- 
ing attention  in  the  President's  annual  message  to  Congress, 
has  a  friend,  apparently,  in  the  President's  successor.  When  Mr. 
Melville  E.  Ingalls,  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration, made  an  impassioned  appeal  for  its  removal  from  the 
statute-books,  Mr.  Taft  came  smilingly  to  Us  defense  in  an  in 
formal  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  while  this  law 
probably  needs  amendment,  it  is  nevertheless  "more  important  to 
enforce  it  than  to  repeal  it."     He  went  on  to  say  : 

"One  of  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  problem  is  the  loose 
statements  and  sketchy  impressionist  pictures  that  are  presented 
by  those  who  haven't  carefully  studied  the  law,  who  haven't  full 
understanding  of  the  question.  It  is  a  work  for  lawyers  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  business  conditions  and  of  the  evils  that  have  come 
out  of  combinations  ot  capital.  These  combinations  are  neces- 
sary to  the  progress  of  business,  but  they  may  be  used  or  abused 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  and  we  must  have  something  to  use 
to  punish  these  abuses." 

.Speaking  later  before  the  Ohio  Society  Mr.  Taft  reminded  his 
hearers  that  "a  large  part  of  the  Roosevelt  policies  lies  in  carrying 
out  the  Sherman  law."  He  added,  however,  that  "in  its  applica- 
tion to  railroads"  it  "should  be  modified  in  some  respects,  or  re- 
pealed."    He  is  further  quoted  as  saying  that  "every  combination 


of  capital  effected  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  prices  should  be 
legal,  and  those  combinations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing prices  should  be  illegal." 

It  may  suit  men  like  Mr.  Ingalls,  remarks  the  New  York  /our- 
nal  of  Comiiicne,  to  argue  that  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a 
successful  business  of  any  considerable  size  without  landing  in 
tlie  penitentiary  if  this  law  is  enforced.  Hut  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  adds,  "with  the  possible  exception  of  the  two  great  freight-asso- 
ciation cases,  the  actual  operation  of  the  law  has  worked  no 
appreciable  hardship  or  wrong  to  anybody."     To  quote  further  : 

"  In  its  application  to  the  combination  formed  by  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  legal  or  equit- 
able injury  has  been  inflicted.  The  Sherman  Act  was  intended  to 
be  a  simple  expression  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  long 
applicable  in  all  the  .States  of  this  I'nion.  to  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  Its  sole  important  defect  is  its  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  contracts  which  impose  no  restrictions  upon 
one  party  that  are  not  beneficial  to  the  other,  and  which  are  not 
larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  covenantees  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  business." 

No  more  vital  subject  is  now  before  the  American  people,  tliinks 
the  New  York  Sun,  "than  the  question  as  to  whether  the  .Sherman 
Antitrust  Law  is  in  any  respect  or  degree  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  legitimate  activities  of  business."  This  law.  The 
Sun  reminds  us,  condemns  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade, 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  they  are  reasonable  or  not. 
And  it  quotes  Mr.  James  M.  Beck  as  follows  : 

"A  law  that  is  incapable  of  enforcement  impartially  against  all 
classes  is  a  derelict  and  a  dangerous  menace  to  the  navigation  of 
the  ship  of  State,  and  in  the  case  of  the  antitrust  laws.  State  and 
Federal,  one  of  three  things  must  happen  :  Either  the  law  must  be 
suspended  absolutely  against  all  classes,  and  that  would  be  execu- 
tive usurpation;  or  it  must  be  enforced  impartially  against  all 
classes,  and  that  would  cause  a  cataclysm  t)f  disaster  to  which  the 
panic  of  last  year  would  be  a  summer  zephyr;  or  the  law  must  be 
enforced  against  some  and  not  enforced  against  others,  and  that 
in  a  republican  form  of  government  ought  to  be  intolerable." 

Jlie  IWill  Street  Journal  \\\<\o\'>^i'  Mr.  Taft's  attitude  so  far  as 
it  is  defined  by  his  informal  words  l>efore  the  Civic  Eederation. 
It  says  in  part  : 

"The  act  as  it  stands  is  a  great  protection  to  the  public  and  its 
repeal  would  deprive  us  of  a  resource  which  every  corporation  has 
learned  to  respect.  It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  a  new  act  in 
the  place  of  the  present  one  at  this  session  of  Congress  and  every- 
body knows  what  ojiposition  would  be  brought  to  such  legisla- 
tion with  the  .Sherman  .Act  once  out  of  the  wav." 


r/o  ^'CiHTEe ^  NO  r/tl.Kf£ 
\.     All   :>/>/*£  CiMCH  FOR 


^-^^-^ 


Tin;  r.HAKniANs. 

— Brinkerlioff  in  the  Cleveland  l^adet 
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—Walker  of  the  International  Cartoon  Syndicate. 
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AN   INVASION  OF  ENGLAND  FEASIBLE 

npill-:  (iernian  press  have  hitherto  considered  Lord  Roberts' 
■■■  ideas  and  utterances  about  an  invasion  o£  England  from  a 
political  standpoint,  and  all  that  we  have  hitlierto  heard  from  them 
is  that  (Jermany  neither  designs  not  desires  to  descend  upon  the 
shores  of  her  neighbor.  It  is  quite  another  side  of  the  problem 
which  is  presented  in  the  question,  Could  she  if  she  would  ?  An 
article  in  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Kaiser's 
favorite  daily,  boldly  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  It 
is  written  by  a  "German  General"  who  modestly  withholds  his 
name.  He  writes  with  perfect  frankness  about  his  estimate  of 
Germany's  superiority  to  England  in  the  efficiency  of  her  fighting 
men,  both  by  sea  and  land.  This  would  give  his  country  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  size 
of  England's  fleet.  He 
declares,  with  abso- 
lute politeness,  that 
no  one  of  his  country- 
men dreams  at  the 
present  time  of  a  war 
with  any  of  their 
neighbors,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  beg 
to  differ  with  those 
who  fancy  that  such  a 
war  of  invasion  upon 
Great  Britain  is  im- 
practicable. He  there- 
fore agrees  with  the 
British  commander-in- 
chief,  Lord  Roberts, 
and  dissents  from  the 
opinion  of  Premier 
Asquith,  ex-Premier 
Balfour,  Minister  of 
War  Haldane,  and  the 
Admiral  of  the  British 
fleet.  Weighing  the 
chances  of  the  German  transports  and  the  German  fleet  in  an 
encounter  with  the  British  fleet,  he  thinks  the  latter  would  come 
olY  second  best,  and  thus  states  his  view  : 

"  It  would  certainly  be  very  difficult  to  embark  200,000  men,  or 
to  concentrate  them  previous  to  embarkation  on  a  prescribed  point 
of  the  German  coast.  Nevertheless,  altho  the  British  fleet  would 
be  perhaps  three  times  as  great  as  the  German  fleet,  none  can  deny 
that  German  discipline,  German  marksmanship,  and  the  heroism 
of  German  crews  would,  in  case  the  trial  came,  counterbalance  all 
other  advantages." 

Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  full  English  fleet  would  be  avail - 
al)le  in  European  waters  at  the  proposed  moment  of  the  invasion  ; 

"The  debarkation  of  German  troops  in  England  is  quite  possible 
if  we  admit  that  at  that  moment  some  part  of  the  English  fleet 
would  l)e  mobilized  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  Consequently, 
altho  invasion,  like  any  war,  may  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  probable 
contingency,  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  impossible.  In  fact,  I 
think  so  highly  of  our  fleet  and  army  that  I  esteem  nothing  impossi- 
ble for  them." 

If  once  the  troops  were  landed,  adds  the  "German  General."  it 
would  be  impossible  to  expel  them,  and  Germany  could  dictate 
terms  as  Bismarck  did  to  France  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  The 
writer  concludes  his  article  as  follows  : 

"After  the  completion  of  the  disembarkation  I  believe  the  in- 
vasion would  be  completed.  Nothing  could  prevent  us  from 
carrying  out  the  business  to  the  very  end  and  installing  ourselves  at 
our  convenience  throughout  the  British  Isles.     If  the  great  fleet 
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were  then  to  come  home,  after  a  hurried  recall,  with  the  intention 
of  barring  our  return,  (Germany  would  none  the  less  have  it  in  her 
power  to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  for  she  would  hold  in  her  hands 
the  head  of  England,  that  is,    London."— />v//m7^///Vv/  made  for 

Tin:   LlTKK.VKV  DiCKST. 


TURKEY'S  NEW  JOURNALISM 

^T^HE  peculiar  cliaractcr  of  the  Turk  as  a  constitutional  politi- 
•*■  cian  is  seen  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  ballot  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  crop  of  newspapers  that  has  suddenly  sprung  up 
throughout  the  Ottoman' Empire.  Nothing  can  be  so  quiet,  dig- 
nified, and  serious  as  a  Turkish  election,  says  Charles  E.  Hands 
in    The    J)(n7y  Mail  (London),  of  which    he  is  the  well-known 

foreign  correspondent. 
He  continues  : 

"  I  like  Turkish 
electioneering.  In 

mosques,  under  nobly 
proportioned  domes, 
with  views  through 
vistas  of  columns  and 
interlacing  arches  of 
colored  marbles  and 
hanging  lamps  of 
brass  and  exquisitely 
designed  soft-colored 
prayer-rugs,  the  vote 
does  not  seem  to  make 
its  mean  appeal  to  the 
petty  individual  in- 
terests of  each  selfish 
man.  It  is  exalted  and 
dignified  by  its  sur- 
roundings and  be- 
comes a  ceremony, 
almost  a  sacrament. 
Without  excitement, 
but  with  solemnity 
the  old  Turk  drops 
through  the  slit  of  the 
ballot-box  his  vote  for 

the  committee  of  electors   who  are   to  elect  the  parliamentary 

representatives." 

The  same  earnestness  is  seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  new  Turkish 
press.  This  press  is  free  from  government  censure,  and  no  longer 
requires  the  government  subvention  which  it  enjoyed  under  the 
old  regime.  There  is  consequently  a  remarkable  improvement  of 
the  quality  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  Turkish  newspapers,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  Since  the  promulgation  of 
the  Constitution  800  new  journals  have  seen  the  light,  of  which  150 
are  published  in  Constantinople.  They  are  hawked  in  the  streets 
and  widely  read,  being  cheap  in  price,  about  one  cent  a  copy.  The 
principal  daily  is  thus  described  by  this  writer : 

"The  paper  which  must  be  given  the  first  place  in  Turkish  jour- 
nalism is  the  Ikdain  (Constantinople),  which  was  current  under 
the  old  rdgiiTie.  While  the  Ikdain  is  the  organ  of  the  Government, 
it  nevertheless  takes  an  independent  view  of  things.  It  is  con- 
stantly attacking  Germany,  and  directs  all  its  efforts  to  destroying 
German  influence  in  Turkey.  In  accordance  with  thisidea,  it  aims 
at  establishing  a  union  of  England,  and  perhaps  also  of  France, 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  These  views  are  also  advocated  by 
the  greater  number  of  Turkish  newspapers.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at.  Both  these  States  are  the  bulwarks  of  parliamenta- 
rism, and  of  liberty,  while  Germany  is  palpably  the  representative 
of  reaction.  This  paper,  moreover,  recruits  its  staff  from  the  re- 
turned exiles  who  for  years  have  been  banished  to  foreign  lands. 
These  men  found  in  England  and  France  a  hospitable  asylum  and 
came  back  filled  with  new  ideas  and  sentiments,  among  which 
love  of  Germany  did  not  form  a  very  prominent  element." 


BALLOTS  IN  TURKEY 

the  Parliament  which  met  last  week. 
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spoken  joke  often  remained  unwritten.  Now  that  jokes  are  print- 
ed and  illustrated  we  are  compelled  to  admire  the  amount  of  humor 
and  cleverness  which  they  contain.  The  k'aleiii  (Constantinople) 
and  lios/idoffaz  (Constantino])le)  are  the  most  widely  read  comic 
papers." — Translations  inaih-  for  TuK  LiTER.^RY  Digest. 


l.Kl    ESOM  E     It   KILEl: 


—Fischietto  (Turin). 

Among  other  journals  is  the  Sabah  (the  Dawn),  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  Turkish-Armenian  sheet,  which  advocates  the  cause  of  the 
Armenians,  and  "assumes  a  lofty  literary  and  political  tone." 
Another  important 
paper  is  Fanin  (the 
Cry),  of  Constantino- 
ple, edited  by  Tewfik. 
"who  aims  at  going  to 
the  root  of  political 
questions  and  exhibits 
gjeat  breadth  of  judg 
ment  in  his  editorial 
work."  The  peculiar- 
ity of  this  paper  is 
that  it  tries,  like  the 
London  Times,  to 
keep  up  a  powerful 
and  comprehensive 
foreign  correspon 
dence.  "It  enjoys 
great  popularity,  for 
its  local  columns  are 
also  admirable." 

Yeni  Gazetta  (the 
New  dazette)  is  the 
organ  of  the  Grand 
Vizir.  The  extreme 
Liberal  or  Leftist  or- 


IHK    .\III.rr.\KV    CLK.\RIN(i 
After  dispersing  the  riotinjj 


gan  is  the  Hukuk-Ummuniye  (Iniversal  Right),  of  Constanti- 
nople. "  This  paper  was  founded  by  Turks  exiled  in  foreign 
lands.  IJy  their  remarkable  clearness  and  logical  force  the 
articles  in  this  journal  attract  wide  notice." 

There  are  also  many  new  (ireek  ])apers  published  in  Constanti- 
nople, of  which  this  writer  speaks  as  follows  : 

"The  most  prominent  (ireek  journals  are  Cons/an iinopolis, 
Tachidromos,  /'rodos,  and  Praia.  A  few  days  ago  the  A't'ologos, 
which  had  been  for  .several  years  repressed,  resumed  publication. 
Its  editor-in-chief,  IJutira,  who  had  lived  for  many  years  an  exile 
in  Athens,  is  considered  an  accomplished  specialist  in  all  matters 
relating  to  Turkey." 

The  German  newspaper  had  been  an  unknown  factor  in  Turkey 
before  the  coming  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  now  two.  of 
comic  papers  in  Turkey  the  writer  says  : 

"We  can  not  close  this  brief  summary  without  some  reference 
to  the  satiric  journals,  all  of  which  at  i)resent  enjoy  the  widest  cir- 
culation. The  Turk  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  wit  and  satire, 
and  as  many  journalists  were  able  to  practise  this  department  of 
their  profession  even  under  the  old  system,  much  more  can  they 
do  so  under  the  new.     Yet  before  Constitutionalism  arrived  the 


BELSHAZZAR'S  FEAST  AT  VIENNA 

\  T  the  very  moment  when  \ienna  is  decked  in  festal  array. 
^  *-  when  the  illustrated  papers  are  filled  with  pictures  of 
pageantry,  when  telegrams  pour  in  from  every  court  and  chancel- 
lery to  hail  and  congratulate  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and 
to  prai.se  him  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  his  name 
is  greeted  with  execrations  in  Turkey,  .Servia,  and  Italy,  war  has 
been  on  every  tongue,  and  he  finds  some  of  his  own  cities  torn  with 
riots.  The  Emperor  himself,  his  Balkan  policy,  and  his  Govern- 
ment are  being  charged  with  causing  it  all,  even  the  riots  which  are 
raging  at  Berlin,  Triest,  and  Prague.  The  disturbances  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Bohemia,  in  which  there  is  a  large  (German  colony,  have  been 
the  most  serious  of  all  these  international  quarrels.  The  German 
university  at  Prague  is  an  important   institution  and  really  stands 

for  Pan -Germanism 
in  Austria  -  Hungary. 
The  Germans  in  Aus- 
tria, as  we  learn  from 
the  European  press, 
still  profess  to  think 
that  Austria  is  a  Ger- 
man province,  but  the 
Czechs  or  Bohemians 
hate  Austrians  and 
(Germans  alike.  Their 
banner  is  Pan-Slav- 
ism. When  the  Oei- 
man  students  held 
their  "bummel "  or 
parade  through  the 
streets  of  the  city, 
they  carried  national 
colors,  sang  national 
songs,  and  behaved  in 
a  manner  which  in- 
censed the  Czech  stu 
dents.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  deadly 
riot,  which  rose  to 
revolutionary  proportions  for  several  days,  and  only  ended  by  tiie 
Government's  proclamation  of  martial  law.  Before  this  tempo- 
rary   pacification    the    Austrian    flag   had   been    torn    down    and 
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trampled  in  the  mud  and  the  Kngiish  flag 
waved  in  the  air,  amid  clieers  lor  Servia. 
Thousands  of  Czech  Nationalists  attacked 
officers,  police,  and  German  students.  While 
acknowledging  the  grave  significance  of  this 
disturbance  the  London  Times  attributes  its 
protraction  to  the  inertness  of  the  local  au- 
tliorities.  and  remarks: 

"The  whole  troul)le  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  authorities  had  some  days  ago 
turned  a  tire-hose  onto  the  (lerman  students, 
who  insisted  on  promenading  along  the  Cra- 
ben  in  caps  and  colors,  and  if  the  Czech  mol) 
which  attacked  them  had  been  similarly 
treated.  Tiianks  to  ministerial  and  admin- 
istrative weakness,  a  fresh  chaptc"  is  now 
likely  to  be  added  to  the  long  record  of  Czech- 
German  animosity  in  Bohemia." 

This  opinion  is  echoed  liy  otlier  outside  and 
cool-headed  journals  such  as  tlie  Jfa/zi/'iirirer 
Nachnchteii^  which  wonders  iiow  long  the 
Austrian  Government  will  tolerate  these  ter- 
roristic uprisings  of  Czechs  against  Ger- 
mans. The  "passivity"  of  the  (Government 
is  also  scored  by  a  professor  in  the  German 
University,  Dr.  Pfersche,  who  is  quoted  ap- 
provingly by  the  Vossisclie  Zeituiiff  (Berlin). 
This  paper  calls  the  riot  a  "European  scan- 
dal "  and  assures  the  Germans  in  Prague  of 
its  sympathy.  "The  national  battle  which 
Germans  are  carrying  on  in  Prague,"  it  adds, 
"is  the  battle  for  culture." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  (\'ienna)  blames 
the  general  Pan-Germanistic  attitude  of  Ger- 
mans in  Austria-Hungary  for  the  fracas.  Tiie 
Germans  try  to  maintain  the  myth  that  Aus- 
tria is  a  German  state.  To  quote  from  this  Liberal  Austrian  organ  : 

"The  outbreak  of  the  last  few  days  has  forced  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  quite  plain  that  it  was  not  the  'bummel  '  or  parade 
of  the  German  students,  but  the  very  presence  of  a  German  popu- 
lation in  Prague  which  stirs  the  indignation  of  the  Czechs.  The 
demonstration  was  not  made  against  the  'bummel,'  a  harmless 
promenade,  such  as  in  Prague,  especially  this  year,  has  often  been 
witnessed  and  approved  of  by  the  city  fathers.  All  the  more 
plainly  has  it  served  to  show  to  the  German  students  from  Vienna 
and  the  German  Empire  how  little  protection  Germans  in  Prague 
enjoy  against  the  terrorism  of  the  Czechs." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  does  not  blame  the  Austrian  authori- 
ties for  proclaiming  martial  law.  The  German  students  were  to 
blame  for  their  stupid  and  arrogant  "bummel."  They  should  not 
think  it  a  grievance  if  a  Czechic  cudgel  or  paving-stone  rattles 
about  their  heads.  They  should  have  remembered  the  ancient 
proverb,  "  He  who  hunts  trouble  is  sure  to  meet  it." 

Speaking  of  the  important  diplomatic  consequences  of  the 
Bohemian  fracas,  the  Paris  Temps  thinks  that  in  the  events  re- 
cently taking  place  in  the  Balkans  the  "Czechs  have  found  an 
opportunity  for  once  more  manifesting  their  ancestral  feelings." 
This  may  occasion  a  difficulty  between  Germany  and  Austria. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"Austria  is  in  conflict  with  Turkey,  with  Servia,  and  with  Mon- 
tenegro. She  is  at  odds  with  Russia  and  England  ;  the  press  of 
the  three  nations  testify  to  this.  Her  relations  with  Italy  are  not 
cordial,  and  recent  incidents  at  Prague  have  also  put  her  relations 
with  Germany  into  a  condition  which  the  diplomats  no  doubt  will 
succeed  in  alleviating,  but  which  have  a  serious  effect  on  public 
opinion.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  state  of  things  for  the  Austrian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Aerenthal.  Capable  as  he  may 
be  of  getting  out  of  these  difficulties,  we  feel  sure  he  will  regret 
having  allowed  things  to  come  to  such  a  pass." 


The  original  fault,  however,  lies  at  the  door 
of  the  aged  monarch  who  has  been  recently 
celebrating  his  jubilee,  thinks  The  Spectator 
(London),  in  whicli  we  read: 

"What  an  irony  is  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  splendid  celebrations  in  Vienna,  and 
the  ugly  rumors  of  war  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  Bohemian  riots  which  have  thrown 
i'rague  into  a  state  of  siege  I  All  these  dan- 
gers, and  these  race  conflicts,  have  been  called 
into  existence  by  the  affront  Austria-Hungary 
lias  offered  to  the  public  law  of  Europe. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  been  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  explosive  character  of  Slav  senti- 
ment in  Southeastern  Europe  ;  we  have  writ- 
ten of  it  over  and  over  again  as  one  of  the 
most  real,  if  hidden,  perils  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  little  knew  a  few  months  ago  that 
the  ardor,  even  the  ferocity,  of  this  sentiment 
would  be  so  soon  manifested.  What  could 
possibly  be  more  significant  than  that  the 
Czechs  should  parade  the  streets  of  Prague 
cheering  for  Servia,  the  contingent  enemy  of 
their  country?" —  Translatiotis  ?nade  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


JUBILEE   PORTRAIT   OF    FRANCIS   JOSEPH. 

Painted  by  Ludwig  Michaiek,  the  famous 
Hungarian  artist.  Many  think  this  will  be 
tlie  aged  Emperor's  last  portrait. 


REFORM  OF  THE  LORDS 

THE  Liberal  Government  of  England  un- 
der the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  took  as  one  of  the  party  cries  which 
appealed  to  Radicals  "  Reform  the  House  of 
Lords  !"  The  cry  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  As- 
quith,  whose  measures,  like  those  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, have  had  more  than  one  disastrous 
encounter  with  the  body  that  has  been  called 
"an  accident  of  accidents."  Mr.  Birrell  has 
repeated  the  cry  with  "raucous  yells,"  says 
The  St.  fmnes^s  Gazette  (London).  As  the 
Liberals  have  not  kept  their  promise,  the  Lords  have  now  un- 
dertaken to  reform  themselves,  and  the  proposals  they  make  are 
likely,  if  ever  carried  out,  to  make  them  more  formidable  as  a 
revising-chamber  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  According  to  The  Spectator  (London),  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  a  scheme  of  re- 
form may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

"  In  future,  'no  Peer  is  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  hereditary 
right.  He  will  only  be  entitled  to  a  seat  if  he  possesses  one  of  the 
three  following  qualifications  :  {a)  That  he  has  already  sat  ten 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  (b)  that  he  has  held  office  of  im- 
portance, either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  Empire  ;  {c)  that  he  is 
elected  by  his  peers.'  The  number  of  Peers  who  would  sit  under 
these  conditions  would  amount,  it  is  stated,  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  That  being  so,  we  may  presume  that  the  number  of  Peers 
to  be  elected  by  the  existing  House  is  considerable.  The  next 
suggestion  is  that  the  bishops  entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
should  be  reduced  in  number.  The  third  is  as  follows:  'In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  reforms,  a  recommendation  is  made  that  a 
number  of  life-Peers  shall  be  appointed.  The  qualifications  of 
these  Peers  will  be  in  every  respect,  as  regards  election,  similar  to 
those  which  the  committee  recommend  in  the  first  instance — that 
is  to  say,  they  must  be  qualified  by  either  ten  years'  service  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  have  held  office  of  importance  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  Empire.'  Finally,  we  are  told  that,  'in  addition  to 
the  above  recommendations,  the  committee  propose  that  a  number 
of  Peers  should  be  elected,  but  the  Peers  elected  on  this  basis  are 
only  to  sit  for  the  duration  of  one  Parliament.'  " 

The  London  Times  thinks  that  the  "principal  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  are,  first,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  an  hereditary  peerage  should  no  longer  carry  with  it  the 
right  to  receive  a  writ  of  summons  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
in  other  words,  the  right  to  legislate.     Secondly,  that  the  heredi- 
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tary  peers  should  elect  a  certain  number  of  representatives  from 
among  their  body  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords."  Accordingly  tliu 
Tory  Saturday  Re^'iciu  (London)  approves  of  the  report,  and  we 
read  in  this  journal : 

"There  can  be  no  complaint  that  tlic  Lords'  Committee  on  Re- 
form have  played  with  their  task.  Altho  tlie  committee  contained 
only  two  regular  sui)porters  of  the  Government,  the  changes  recom- 
mended are  as  drastic  and  far-reaching  as  any  reformer  can  wish." 

The  Liberal  Spectator  (London)  does  not  agree  to  this,  and  re- 
marks that  only  one  reform  is  needed,  and  that  is  to  take  from 
the  Lords  the  power  of  final  veto.  "The  right  thing  to  do  with 
the  Lords  "  is  "  to  deprive  them  of  their  power  of  rejecting  bills  on 
which  the  Commons  have  made  up  their  minds."  The  Daily 
Chronicle  (London)  indorses  this  opinion.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  (Liberal)  thinks  that  "the  report  is  valuable,  not  in  it- 


En(;lani) — "  Stop  those  tliieves! ' 
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self,  but  as  opening  a  way  for  a  much  more  drastic  reform."  il 
the  intention  of  these  reforms  is  to  surrender  some  j)owcrs  and 
privileges  of  the  peerage,  declares  The  Standard  {London), 

"It  does  not  appear  that  tlie  three  conditions  proposed  by  tlic 
committee,  upon  tlie  fulfilment  of  one  of  whicii  it  is  suggested  that 
the  right  «)f  a  I'eerto  sit  in  the  House  should  depend,  will  sensii)ly 
affect  the  power  of  the  House." 

The  Liberal  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  believes  tliat  ilie 
proposals  imply  reform  only  in  name.  Kven  if  the  House  were 
thus  reconstituted,  we  read  : 

"It  would  be  the  o.ld  thing,  a  little  swept  and  garnisiied  and 
purged  of  some  of  the  cruder  features  which  cause  the  enemy  to 
mock,  but  as  undemocratic  and  as  cut  off  from  contact  with  the 
electorate  as  now.  These  proposals  are  accordingly  no  settlement 
of  what  is  called  the  House-of- Lords  question  ;  they  are  an  internal 
rearrangement,  and  tlieir  adoption  en  bloc  would  still  leave  us  fari- 
to  lace  with  the  present  problem." 

The  House  of  Commons  can  see  no  advantage  in  such  reforms, 
according  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London).  Thus  we  read  that 
before  these  changes  could  be  undertaken  : 

"The  cooperation  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  required, 
and  before  that  can  be  obtained  the  assent  and  good-will  of  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  are  necessary.     Neither  of  these 


conditions  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled  until  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
been  thoroughly  consulted.  Nor,  we  think,  will  a  national  decision 
be  invited -SO  long  as  there  is  in  power  a  Ministry  which  thinks  it  can 
see  its  profit  in  trying  to  make  bad  blood  between  the  two  Houses." 

The  House  of  Commons  has  no  idea  of  reforming  the  House  of 
Lords,  announces  the  Conservative  Ei-eninq^ Sfa ndard  (l^ondon), 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Government  will  show  the  small- 
est anxiety  to  push  on  the  reformation  of  the  L'pper  House.  Rad- 
icalism does  not  wish  to  amend  its  anomalies,  to  give  it  a  less  ques- 
tionable voice  in  affairs  of  State,  or  to  strengthen  its  intellectual 
and  deliberative  character  as  a  revising-chamber.  For  a  second 
cliamber  is  bound  to  be  conservative,  cautious,  honest,  and  deliber- 
ate, and  a  second  chamber  really  strengthened  would  work  more 
and  not  less  mi.schief  to  tlie  ill-digested,  ignorant,  and  reckless 
measures  which  a  Radical-Socialist  party  endeavors  to  force  upon 
the  country  in  the  guise  of  doles  or  revenges." 


FRENCH    CONTEMPT  FOR  THE  BRITISH 
SOLDIER 

"  "\7'OUR  faults  to  know,"  says  the  poet,  "make  use  of  every 
^  friend  and  every  foe."  When  a  foe  of  England,  France- 
was  naturally  inclined  to  deride  the  English  regular  army  as  beef- 
glutted  canaille.  This  could  be  discounted  by  the  supposition  of 
prejudice.  Now  that  France  is  a  friend  to  England  her  criticism  of 
"Tommy  Atkins"  becomes  of  importance,  for  it  is  upon  Tommy, 
the  man  of  the  regular  army,  that  England  must  eventually  rely, 
rather  than  upon  the  irregular  troops  of  Mr.  Haldane's  plan,  if  wt* 
are  to  believe  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rousset,  of  the  French  Army. 
Writing  in  the  Fif^aro  (Paris)  concerning  Mr.  Haldane's  idea  of 
forming  without  conscription  a  territorial  army  of  citizen  soldier.>, 
Colonel  Rousset  remarks  : 

"We  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  as  we  do  with  sincere  and 
natural  regret,  that  the  result  has  not  realized  the  expectations  of 
.Mr.  Haldane,  and  through  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  his 
military  program  seems  so  difficult  to  realize  that  we  are  inclined 
utterly  to  despair  of  its  ultimate  realization." 

Yet  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  O.scar  liavard,  in  the  Paris  Soleil. 
that  even  Tommy  Atkins  is  made  of  poor  stuff.  He  is  forced  into 
tiie  army  as  a  bullock  is  forced  into  a  freight-car;  he  comes  from 
tlie  very  dregs  of  the  people  and  owns  iiimself  canaille.     To  quote  : 

"The  lower  classes  continue  to  be  the  only  reservoir  from  which 
(ireat  Britain  recruits  the  privates  of  her  army.  This  fact  it  is 
tliat  accounts  for  the  impassal)le  gulf  that  separates  among  our 
neighbors  the  commissioned  officer  from  the  private  and  non-com- 
missioned officer.  The  private  is  not  obliged  to  salute  a  corporal, 
or  even  a  sergeant.  The  commissioned  officer,  being  a  gentleman, 
is  tlie  only  one  to  recei\e  this  mark  of  deference.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  accept,  on  other  poini> 
also,  this  social  ostracism,  and,  while  they  wear  a  uniform,  still 
retain  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  their  original  surroundings.  In 
France  tlie  uniform  of  itself  fills  those  who  wear  it  with  a  pridt 
which  lifts  them  high  above  their  original  social  standing. 

"'An  army,'  remarked  Colignv,  'is  a  monster  which  you  must 
begin  to  form  through  its  belly."  Coligny  was  thinking,  doubt- 
less, of  the  Hritish  Army.  No  soldier  requires  such  plentiful  feed- 
ing as  the  British  soldier.  'A  vigorous  and  valiant  race."  writes 
a  great  historian,  'a  race  hardy  in  body,  proud  and  haughty,  amply 
furnished  with  muscle,  they  easily  succumb  when  privations  beset 
them.     Without  roast  beef  you  can  not  have  English  soldiers.*  " 

In  short,  we  are  told,  England  has  practically  no  reliable  army. 
She  must  therefore  draw  on  foreign  nations.  She  set  the  Austrians 
and  Prussians  on  Napoleon  and  herself  merely  came  in  at  the  last 
moment.  So  with  the  French  in  the  Crimea  ;  and  "  if  to-morrow 
we  [the  French]  were  to  set  out  on  a  struggle  in  conjunction  with 
England  against  Germany,  we  are  convinced  that  our  dear  ally 
would  not  put  in  an  appearance  before  the  end  of  the  operations." 
—  Translations  made  for  TiiK   Li TKR.VKV  I)1(;f:st. 
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ANOTHER   GREAT   BRIDGE   BOTCHED 

Tilt  e.\traoidin.iry  and  disastrous  collapse  ot  the  Quebec  can- 
tilever bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  under  con- 
struction, callfd  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York 
was  also  building  a  cantilever  bridge  of  unusual  size,  and  the 
Quebec  disaster  was  thus  probably  responsible  in  the  last  analysis 
for  the  recent  investigation  of  the  Blackwell's  Island  Bridge,  whicli 
seems  to  show  a  state  of  things  that  is  disheartening  and  discredit- 
able, to  say  the  least.  The  charges  have  been  going  back  and 
forth  for  months,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that 
the  bridge  will  not  stand  the  load  originally  intended  for  it.  One 
of  the  worst  features  of  the  situation  is  that,  as  the  designer  of  the 
Quebec  Bridge  was  an  American  engineer,  our  English  cousins 
are  now  asserting  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  build  big  bridges, 
altho  our  methods,  wlien  applied  to  structures  of  moderate  size, 
are  unusually  successful.  The  reports  of  Prof.  \V.  H.  Burr  and 
Messrs.  Boiler  and  Hodge,  the  experts  who  have  investigated  the 
Blackwell's  Island  Bridge,  have  been  too  generally  slurred  over 
by  the  lay  press,  except  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  began  the 
agitation.  The  technical  journals,  practically  without  exception, 
regard  the  reports  as  a  serious  ar- 
raignment of  the  New- York  authori- 
ties. The  facts  as  stated  therein  seem 
to  indicate  clearly  that  the  bridge,  as 
finally  designed,  can  not  carry  the  load 
that  it  was  meant  to  carry.  What  load, 
then,  is  it  safe  to  place  upon  the  struc- 
ture ?  Says  Engineering  AVwj  (New 
York) : 

"Messrs.  Boiler  and  Hodge  find  that 
the  main  trusses,  as  they  now  stand, 
can  safely  carry  a  live  load  of  about 
2,000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  each,  and 
by  taking  off  about  1,000  pounds  per 
lineal  foot  of  the  dead  load  the  capa- 
city can  be  raised  to  3,000  pounds 
live  load  per  lineal  foot.  By  assuming 
a  loading  of  only  50  pounds  per  square 
foot  on  the  roadways  and  sidewalks, 
and  specifying  that  trolley-cars  shall 
be  placed  at  least  a  car-length  apart. 
Messrs.  Boiler  and  Hodge  conclude 
that  the  bridge  may  be  safely  opened 
to  pedestrian,  highway,  and  trolley- 
car  traffic  on  four  tracks,  but  that  the 
elevated  railway  tracks  can  not  be 
used.     Professor  Burr  takes  off  more 

of  the  dead  load,  spaces  the  cars  farther  apart,  and  then  con- 
cludes that  one  pair  of  elevated  tracks  might  safely  be  opened 
for  traffic,  provided  that  the  heads  of  the  trains  are  spaced  at 
least  a  thousand  feet  apart 

"Let  us  not  forget  just  what  this  means.  It  means  that  unit 
stresses  of  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  no  allowance  for 
snow  loads,  for  wind,  for  reverse  stresses,  for  impact,  or  for  sec- 
ondary stresses,  such  as  the  bending  of  members  due  to  their  own 
weight,  may  be  exceeded  if  trolley-cars  are  allowed  to  run  closer 
than  a  car-length  apart.  Let  us  not  forget,  either,  that  experience 
at  Quebec  shows  that  important  members  of  a  truss  may  be  loaded 
almost  to  the  point  of  final  failure  and  yet  show  very  little  external 
evidence  of  their  condition. 

"We  believe  this  matter  should  receive  more  thorough  consider- 
ation, at  least  before  the  bridge  is  opened  to  the  public.  .  .  .  The 
issues  at  stake  are  too  vast  to  permit  any  trifling  or  temporizing 
with  this  matter.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  human  beings  will 
pour  across  this  bridge  when  it  is  opened,  and  we  must  know  with- 
in reasonable  limits  what  margin  of  safety  there  is  in  its  members." 

The  "  deadly  parallel  column  "  is  effectively  applied  to  the  situa- 
tion by  Engineering-Contracting  (New  York,  November  25)  as 
follows  : 


"  What  the  City 

Contracted  for  — 

"1.  A  bridge  to  carry,  accord 
ing  to  Article  37  of  the  speci- 
fications, a  uniform  live  load  of 
6,300  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  or 
a  congested  load  of  12,600 
pounds.  When  changes  were 
made  the  uniform  live  load  was 
increased  to  <S,ooo  pounds  per 
lineal  foot  and  the  congested 
load  to  16,000  pounds. 


"  What  the  City  Got— 

"  I.  A  bridge  that  will  carry 
a  uniform  live  load  of  only 
5,Soo  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of 
truss,  provided  1,000  pounds  per 
lineal  foot  of  steel  now  in  the 
bridge  be  taken  down.  The 
bridge  as  it  stands  can  not  carry 
more  than  one-third  of  the  live 
load  specified,  but  if  1,000 
l)ounds  of  dead  weight  is  taken 
off  the  structure,  it  will  carry 
about  one-half  the  specified 
load. 

"2.  A  steel  superstructure 
weighing  about  10^,152,010 
pounds,  or  an  increase  of  about 
25  per  cent. 

"3.  A  steel  superstructure 
costing  approximately  $6,388,- 
000,  or  an  increase  of  about  25 
per  cent." 

What  engineers  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  think  of  the  reve- 


"2.  A  steel  superstructure  to 
weigh  approximately  84,300,000 
pounds. 

"3.  A  steel  superstructure  to 
cost  approximately  $5,143,000." 


THE    HLACKWELL'.S   ISLAND   BRIDGE. 

Just  before  completion  it  is  discovered  to  be  so  weak  that  if  the  intended  load  of  passengers,  cars,  etc.,  had  been 
put  upon  it,  it  might  have  gone  down  with  appalling  loss  of  life.     It  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 

lations  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  a  leading  edi- 
torial in  Engineering  {honAon,  November  27) : 

"The  astounding  failure  of  the  Quebec  Bridge,  a  structure  for 
the  plans  of  which  the  recognized  head  of  the  ultra-American 
.school  of  bridge  design  was  responsible,  and  the  construction  of 
which  was  undertaken  by  the  leading  bridge-building  firm  of  the 
States,  raised  in  an  acute  form  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
American  system  of  bridge  manufacture,  highly  ingenious  as  it  is 
in  many  respects,  is  well  adapted  to  the  sati.sfactory  building  of 
structures  of  exceptional  dimensions.  This  doubt  gains  unexpected 
force  from  the  reports,  just  published,  of  two  independent  inquiries 
into  the  sufficiency  for  its  designed  load  of  the  Blackwell's  Island 
Bridge  over  the  East  River  at  New  York,  now  on  the  point  of 
completion 

"  After  the  Quebec  Bridge  catastrophe,  doubts  began  to  be  thrown 
on  the  safety  of  that  nearing  completion  at  Blackwell's  Island, 
and  after  some  pressure  from  the  newspapers,  two  engineers — viz., 
Mr.  H.  W.  Hodge  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Burr — were  commissioned  to 
prepare  independent  reports  as  to  the  safety  and  adequacy  of  the 
structure.  These  have  now  been  published,  and  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  bridge  can  not  with  safety  be  called  upon  to  carry 
its  designed  live  load.     As  it  stands,  it  appears  that  its  safe  load 
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is  not  more  than  one-tliird  its  designed  load  ;  but  by  removing  cer- 
tain portions  of  tiie  dead  load,  to  tiie  extent  of  1.200  pounds  per 
lineal  foot,  and  l\v  making  provision  to  maintain  at  ail  times  cer- 
tain minimum  spacings  between  the  trolley-cars,  and  also  between 
the  trains  on  the  elevated  tracks,  Professor  Hurr  thinks  it  may  be 
loaded  up  to  rather  more  than  half  its  designed  capacity. 

"While  American  and  British  bridge  engineers  hold  widely 
divergent  views  as  to  criterions  of  safety,  and  as  to  good  practise 
in  bridge-work,  ii  is  extremely  remarkable  that  both  here  and  at 
(Quebec  American  engineers  have  blundered  on  the  very  points  to 
^vhich  they  attach,  in  English  opinion,  an  exaggerated  importance. 
If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  which  American  engi- 
neers agreed  in  emphasizing,  it  was  the  accurate  calculation  of  the 
stresses  in  the  different  members  of  a  bridge.  .  .  .  Vet  it  appears 
that  both  at  IJIackwell'.s  Island  and  at  Quebec  errors  of  the  first 
magnitude  have  been  made  in  this  relatively  simple  matter.  At 
Quebec  the  actual  stresses  would  have  exceeded  the  designed 
stresses  by  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  in  .some  cases,  while  at  IJlack- 
welTs  Island  the  overstress  is  even  larger,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  33  per  cent,  in  one  important  member,  while  25  per  cent,  is 
e.xceeded  in  many  other  cases. 

"This  excess  is  particularly  serious  in  view  of  the  extremely 
high  working  stresses  provided  for,  no  reduction  of  these  being 
made  by  the  use  of  a  fatigue  formula.  Stresses  of  9  to  10  tons  per 
square  inch  on  mild  steel  may  be  safe  in  large  bridges,  but  only 
for  parts  suljject  to  very  small  ranges  of  stress.  .At  Blackwell's 
Island,  it  will  appear,  this  range  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
.  .  .  American  bridge  engineers,  for  the  most  part,  we  know, 
profess  to  disbelieve  in  fatigue,  an  incredibility  due,  in  the  main. 
to  the  fact  tliat  they  are  for  the  most  part  civil  engineers  or  pro- 
fessors, and  not  mechanical  engineers.  They  certainly  appear  to 
have  much  greater  confidence  in  certain  theories  as  to  the  resist- 
ance of  materials  than  is  usual  here.  Most  of  them  definitely  hold 
that  calculated  stresses  may  safely  approach  the  so-called  elastic 
limit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  assert  that  material  once 
strained  beyond  this  limit  is  ruined.  The  latter  statement  is  dis- 
proved by  daily  experience  in  every  shipyard  in  the  country, 
and  the  former  requires  much  qualification  and  the  recognition  of 
many  exceptions  before  it  can  be  taken  as  an  entirely  adequate 
guide  to  the  proportioning  of  scantlings.  In  his  report  Professor 
Hurr  now  suggests  that  inaximum  stresses  should  for  the  future 
be  limited  to  three-quarters  the  elastic  limit;  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  cases  where  even  this  would  prove  unsafe,  as  there 
are  others  in  which  the  limit  may  be  exceeded  without  risk  of  frac- 
ture. In  short,  the  necessity  for  judgment  has  not  yet  been  elimi- 
nated in  connection  with  the  design  of  structures.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  easy  to  i)ut  judgment  'into  figures,'  but  it  is  this  necessity 
for  judgment  wliich  is  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  the  best  class 
of  mechanical  engineer." 


thiocol.  tannalbin,  and  somatose  from  mixtures  of  soap,  lime,  and 
dyes,  \arious  cheap  salts,  including  table  salt,  were  substituted 
for  such  well-known  products  as  quinine,  phenacetin,  and 
pyramidon." 


DRUG  FRAUDS  IN  RUSSIA— An  extraordinary  series  of  frauds 
which  have  been  perpetrated  over  a  great  part  of  Russia  has  been 
brought  to  light,  and  is  thus  described  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
November  2S) : 

"Certain  (Jerman  firms,  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles, 
ob.served  a  marked  decline  in  the  demand  for  their  goods  from 
Russia,  altho  their  agents  observed  an  increasing  quantity  of  goods 
l)earing  their  principals'  labels  in  the  pharmacies.  A  police  in- 
tjuiry  was  set  on  foot  and  certain  suspected  individuals  were  traced 
to  Odessa  where  a  large  manufactory  with  otifices  and  distributing 
organization  was  discovered.  The  guilty  parties  were  arrested. 
A  long  series  of 'pseudo-CIerman  '  prejKirations  made  up  of  the 
most  inexpensive  substitutes  were  packed  in  irreproachable  bottles 
labeled  in  i)erfect  imitation  of  the  original  firms'  articles.  The 
))usine.ss  done  was  enormous,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  ^200,000 
[f  i,ooo,ocoJ  for  the  Ode.ssa  organization  alono.  Some  of  the  firms 
whose  goods  have  been  supplanted  by  the  imitations  are  house- 
hold names  in  (ierniany.  The  flerman  I'nion  for  the  Protection 
of  (ierman  Patents  is  claiming  damages  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers 
to  the  extent  of  ^50,000  [^250. 000].  That  this  is  only  part  of  a 
wide-spread  system  is  evident  from  the  statement  of  the  Yuzhny 
I'hannatzejt  ('The  Southern  Pharmacist ')  to  the  effect  that  an 
incjuiry  has  revealed  that  over  5.S  i)er  cent,  of  pharmacies  and  pha;- 
maceutical  stores  sell  falsified  products,  tho  not  in  the  same  gr(  %s 
form  as  was  discovered  in  Odessa,  where  the  disinfectant  xcroform 
was  'made  '  from  bricks,  sirolin  from  water,  sugar,  and  color,  and 


THE  WILY  ADVERTISER 

T  T  E  who  would  go  for  a  statement  of  scientific  fact  or  principle 
•*■-*-  to  an  advertisement  of  an  article  whose  use  involves  such 
fact  or  principle,  shows  poor  judgment,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  even 
the  ad-writer  should  keep  measurably  near  the  truth,  as  such  a 
course  will  doubtless  be  to  his  advantage  in  the  long  run.  A 
writer  in  The  Illitininatiuff  Engineer  (^^\\  York,  December)  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  always  done,  and  points  the 
moral  by  quoting  some  recent  advertising  in  which  the  alleged  in- 
jurious character  of  kerosene  lamps  is  pointed  out.  Says  the 
magazine  just  named  : 

"The  title  of  the  article  referred  to  is  'Breathing  Lamp  Black 
in  the  Country. '  The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  bring  out  the  un- 
wholesome effects  of  kerosene  lamps  and  to  show  the  advantages 
of  acetylene  lighting  by  comparison.  To  this  end  the  writer  thus 
starts  out  : 

"'When  madame  heats  her  curling-tongs  she  lays  them  across 
the  chimney  top  of  a  lighted  kerosene  lamp.  After  they  have 
heated  enough  she  is  very  careful  to  wipe  the  tongs  on  a  piete  of 
paper  or  cloth  before  using  them. 

"'Why  does  she  so  wipe  them  .' 

"'A  glance  at  the  paper  or  cloth  afterward  will  shou-  promptly 
enough. 

"'She  wipes  them  because,  in  the  brief  moments  the  tongs  lie 
over  the  lamp  they  become  coated  with  soot — lampblack. 

"'.And  don't  imagine  that  the  lamp  quits  making  soot  after  she 
lifts  the  tongs  off  the  chimney 

"'So  the  habit  of  breathing  lampblack  at  night  is  common 
enough  in  country  homes,  and  few  will  deny  that  it  is  injurious." 

"  Here  is  the  bald  statement  that  kerosene  lamps  continually 
give  off  soot  all  the  time  they  are  burning.  The  average  user  of 
the  kerosene  lamp  may  not  be  versed  in  the  theory  of  combustion, 
but  he  is  at  least  possest  of  good,  average  intelligence  and  observa- 
tional powers,  and  knows  the  very  simple  fact  that  a  kerosene 
lamp,  burning  normally,  gives  off  no  smoke  or  soot.  The  slight- 
est indication  of  smoking  is  the  signal  for  either  turning  the  light 
down  or  retrimming.  A  lamp  chimney  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
transparent  covering  to  protect  the  flame  from  drafts.  Its  shape, 
from  top  to  bottom,  has  to  be  nicely  adjusted  in  connection  with 
the  particular  burner  for  which  it  is  intended,  to  insure  complete 
combustion  of  the  oil,  which  means  a  steady,  smokeless  flame; 
and  it  requires  but  the  slightest  interference  with  burner  or  chimney 
to  throw  the  whole  apparatus  out  of  balance  and  give  rise  to  the 
production  of  smoke  or  .soot.  Placing  a  pair  of  curling-tongs  on 
top  of  the  chimney  will  often  interfere  with  the  draft  sufficiently 
to  cai;se  smoke  ;  hence  the  soot  on  the  tongs.  If  the  tongs  be  held 
slightly  above  the  chimney,  they  will  be  as  clean  after  heating  as 
befor* . 

"Scientifically,  acetylene  light  and  kerosene  lamp  light  are  es- 
sentially tiie  same,  differing  only  in  color  value.  They  both  ema- 
nate from  rtames  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrocarbon  ; 
both  require  nice  adjustments  of  the  air-supply  in  order  to  produce 
perfect  combustion,  i.e.,  combustion  in  which  no  carbon  is  given 
off  unconsumed  ;  for  soot,  smoke,  and  lampblack  are  merely  fine 
particles  of  carbon  that  escape  unconsumed  in  the  process  of 
burning. 

"The  acetylene  tlame  owes  its  greater  brightness  and  whiter 
light — its  two  points  of  superiority  over  the  oil  flame — to  the  f.act 
that  the  gas,  being  richer  in  carbon,  gives  a  flame  in  which  the 
carbon  i)articles  arc  thicker  or  nearer  together,  and  also,  since 
there  is  more  carbon  to  burn,  a  higher  temperature  is  produced, 
and  hence  the  heated  carbon  particles,  which  are  the  .source  of 
light,  give  a  whiter  light.  The  acetylene  flame  is  whiter  than  the 
lamp  (lame  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that  a  tungsten  lamp  gives 
a  whiter  light  than  the  carbon-filament  lamp. 

"If 'Madame'  .  .  .  will  try  holding  her  tongs  for  a  second  in 
the  acetylene  (lame,  she  will  get  a  deposit  of  .soot  with  a  quickness 
and  completeness  that  will  throw  the  kerosene  lamp  quite  in  the 
shade.     Thb  fact  is  simply  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  tlanie  by  the 
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iron  tongs,  causing  the  c.irl)on  particles  to  l>e  lieposiieil  lieloie 

being  burned  up 

"We  call  attention  to  this  particular  case  not  si>  much  lor  ilie 
purpose  of  criticizing  a  particular  'ad  '  as  to  point  a  general  moral 
in  the  production  ot  advertising  literature.  The  poet  is  allowed 
his  license,  and  the  tiction-writer  is  condoned  for  transgressing  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  hut  the  "ad  '-writer  has  neither  license  or  condone- 
ment,  but  must  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  tlie  truth,  even  tho 
he  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth." 


THE   FUTURE  OF  SKY-SAILING 

-  I  "HAT  people  do  not  generally  realize  to  what  an  extent  the 
-'■  aeroplane  movement  has  already  grown,  is  asserted  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  J'/ie  A Nto/nobi/e  (^ew  York,  December  3). 
On  a  moderate  estimate,  he  reports,  there  are  under  construction 
in  Paris  and  neighborhood  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
aeroplanes.  The  reason  the  public  hears  little  of  them  is  because 
in  most  cases  they  are  e.xperimental  machines,  that  the  designer 
prefers  to  try  out 
in  peace  before 
bringing  before 
the  attention  of 
the  world.  We 
are  told  that  there 
are  fifty  orders 
waiting  for  the 
Wright  aeroplane, 
which  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  well- 
known  sportsmen 
next  season ;  in 
addition  to  this, 
such  shops  as 
those  of  Voisin. 
Antoinette,  Astra, 
etc.,  are  busy  on 
machines  for 
French  sports- 
men. Many  men, 
as,  for  instance. 
Louis  Bleriot  and 


.AN"   .AEROPLANE    PASSING   OVER   A    FARM    IN    FRANCE. 
Louis  Bleriot  on  his  trip  from  Canry  to  Ortenay  and  return. 


Melvyn  Vaniman,  the  engineer  of  the  Wellman  balloon  expedi- 
tion, build  quietly  in  their  own  shops,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
machine  is  brought  out  for  flights  that  the  public  wakes  up  to  the 
fact  that  something  has  been  doing.     The  correspondent  continues  : 

"It  is  not  surprizing  that  there  is  so  much  activity  when  there  is 
in  Europe  alone  a  sum  of  about  $250,000  awaiting  to  be  won  for 
aeroplane  performances.  Experienced  men,  however,  are  lacking, 
for  most  of  those  building  or  buying  machines  are  new  to  the 
game,  and  when  they  gel  their  apparatus  are  unable  to  fly  with  it. 
To  overcome  this,  one  of  the  largest  firms  of  aeroplane  constructors 
is  about  to  open  a  practical  aeroplane  school,  in  which  they  will 
be  more  concerned  about  teaching  the  practical  handling  of  an 
aeroplane  than  the  theories  regarding  its  operation.  Leon  Dela- 
grange,  too,  has  turned  teacher,  and  is  prepared  to  show  any  one 
how  to  fly  on  an  aeroplane  for  the  sum  of  $200.  At  the  .Auvours 
camp  Wright  is  now  completing  the  education  of  his  three  pupils, 
one  of  whom  has  already  flown  alone,  and  these  three  men,  as  soon 
as  competent,  will  be  used  to  teach  the  art  to  others. 

"  It  is  declared  that  next  year  the  Chantiers  Navales  de  France 
will  undertake  the  building  of  Wright  aeroplanes  in  large  series 
for  the  French  committee.  Already  an  order  has  been  given  a 
French  firm  for  a  large  series  of  motors  on  similar  models  to  the 
one  used  by  Wilbur  Wright 

"One  of  the  first  machines  specially  built  to  cross  the  Channel 
from  France  to  England  is  now  nearing  completion  in  the  Voisin 
Freres  shops.  It  is  a  monoplane  ordered  by  Prince  Bolatoff,  a 
young  Russian  sportsman,  who  will  equip  it  with  a  special  light- 
weight Panhard  engine  of   100  horse-power.     It  is  practically  cer- 


t.un  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  during  the  early  months  of  1909 
to  cover  the  twenty  miles  separating  France  from  England,  for 
apart  from  the  various  sportsmen  who  are  desirous  of  accomplish- 
ing the  task  there  are  half-a-dozen  firms  of  builders  who  would 
give  much  to  have  this  powerful  means  of  publicity.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  sensational  fiight  is  not  difficult  on  condition  that 
an  engine  can  be  obtained  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  run  the 
necessary  length  of  time  without  a  falter.  Up  to  the  present  it  is 
the  engine  that  is  giving  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble,  few  light- 
weight engines  being  capable  of  running  long  without  developing: 
weaknesses  dangerous  to  the  aviator." 

On  what  lines  is  the  development  of  the  aeroplane  to  proceed  ? 
European  aeronauts  in  general  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  de- 
velop on  sporting  lines,  as  was  done  by  the  automobile.  Wilbur 
Wright  is  not  of  this  opinion,  however,  and  the  correspondent 
quotes  him  as  saying  in  a  recent  conversation  : 

"The  flying-machine  is  a  military  proposition.  It  will  naturally 
attract  a  certain  amount  of  attention  as  a  sport,  but  its  greatest 
future  is  for  use  with  armies.  ...  1  have  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that   the  liilure  ot   the   flying-machine  was  in  army  work, 

where  it  will 
largely  take  the 
place  of  cavalry, 
and  where  it  will 
be  an  in.strument 
with  which  the 
enemy  can  be  con- 
stantly harassed. 
In  the  immediate 
future  hundreds 
of  the.se  machines 
will  be  attached 
to  every  regiment. 
As  a  commercial 
proposition  there 
is  little  future  for 
the  aeroplane,  for 
it  can  never  com- 
pete with  rail- 
roads and  steam- 
ships. 

"There  is  nat- 
urally a  certain 
amount  of  danger 
with  a  flying- 
machine,  but  it 
need  not  be  any 
greater  than  on  an  automobile,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  more  risky 
to  be  on  the  Paris  streets  than  aloft.  With  my  machine  there  is 
no  danger  from  a  passenger  moving ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  could 
sit  on  the  tip  of  the  wing  and  still  Ijalance  the  machine." 

Henry  Farman,  perhaps  the  most  noted  aviator  next  to  the 
Wrights,  has  this  to  say,  according  to  the  writer  : 

"  During  the  next  five  years  pleasure  flights  will  become  exceed- 
ingly common,  especially  around  all  holiday  resorts.  There  will 
be  no  attempt  for  a  long  time  yet  to  fly  over  towns,  or  over  moun- 
tain ranges,  for  journeys  with  two  or  three  passengers  and  for  dis- 
tances up  to  two  hundred  miles  the  aeroplane  is  the  coming  mode 
of  locomotion.  Trips  across  the  English  Channel  are  not  likely 
to  be  undertaken  just  yet,  for  altho  greater  distances  than  this 
have  been  covered,  there  is  so  much  risk  that  the  journey  is  not 
worth  attempting. 

"  By  reason  of  its  development  as  a  sport,  the  aeroplane  is 
bound  to  have  a  very  serious  influence  on  the  automobile.  Cer- 
tainly long-distance  touring  with  costly,  high-powered  cars  will 
fall  off  in  popularity  at  a  very  early  date." 

Mr.  Levavasseur.  designer  of  the  Antoinette  light-weight  en- 
gine and  builder  of  numerous  successful  aeroplanes,  has  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  future  of  the  flying-machine.  In  Ms  opinion,  in 
five  years  the  aeroplane  indu.stry  will  be  more  impoi  .uit  than  the 
automobile  industry  is  at  present.  In  this  period,  he  says,  the 
aeroplane  will  have  reached  its  maximum  of  development,  and 
large  passenger  machines  will  be  common.     The  future,  he  thinks, 
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is  entirely  with  the  large  aeroplane;  and  he  believes  that  we  are 
making  a  mistake  at  present  by  building  light  and  small  machines, 
since  large  ones  are  likely  to  be  much  more  successful. 


ILLUSIONS  OF  A  PASSING  CAR 

T  TNDER  this  headin'r,  in  The  Autocar  (London,  Noveml)er 
^^  2i),  Charles  F.  Street  notes  and  explains  the  fact  that  at 
night  a  moving  wheel  frequently  appears  to  revolve  abnormally, 
at  times  going  too  slowly,  again  appearing  to  stop,  and  still  again 
seeming  to  turn  backward.  Under  similar  conditions,  if  a  walking- 
stick  be  twirled  in  the  hand,  a  series  of  distinct  images  will  be 
observed  at  intervals,  their  distance  apart  depending  upon  the 
speed  of  whirling.     We  read  : 

"These  illusions  are  only  obtainable  in  ti\e  light  emitted  from 
an  electric  lamp  supplied  with  alternating  current.  The  alterna- 
ting current  .  .  .  changes 
its  direction,  in  some 
cases  forty  times  per  sec- 
ond, and  in  others  as 
many  as  ninety  times  per 
second. 

"  In  order  that  the  cur- 
rent may  change  its  di- 
rection, there  must  be  an 
instant  in  every  reversal 
when  there  is  a  momen- 
tary but  entire  cessation 
of  the  current,  and  this 
cessation  necessarily  af- 
fects the  emitted  light  in 
the  form  of  a  very  short 
riirkcr. 

SUCCESSIVE    IMAGES   THAT  MAKE  A  WHEEL  "Owiug     tO     a     pCCUliar 

SEEM  TO  REVOLVE  BACKWARD.  property   of    the    human 

eye,  these  cessations  of 
the  light,  when  the  eye  is  viewing  any  fixt  object,  are  not  no- 
ticeable  

"In  the  case  of  the  moving  walking-stick,  an  impression  is  gained 
as  to  the  position  of  the  stick  at  an  instant  of  maximum  illumina- 
tion. This  impression  is  retained  by  the  eye,  and  the  various 
positions  occupied  by  the  stick  during  the  period  of  le.ss  bright 
light  are  not  appreciated 

"Suppose  that  a  wheel  is  under  observation,  and  that  an  im- 
pression is  formed  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  spokes, 
and  that  the  view  is  then  obstructed  for  a  time,  during  which  period 
of  obstruction  the  wheel,  having  ten  spokes,  say,  is  turned  through 
one-tenth  of  a  revolution. 

"  If  the  obstruction  referred  to  be  removed,  and  another  observa- 
tion of  the  wheel  be  made,  there  would  be  al)solutely  no  evidence 
that  the  wheel  had  been  turned  at  all,  the  spokes  being  all  alike  in 
appearance,  and  now  occupying  a  similar  position  as  before. 

"This  is  exactly  what  happens  when  a  wheel  is  viewed  in  an 
artificial  light  supplied  with  alternating  current.  .  .  .  Therefore 
if  the  speed  of  a  wheel  be  such  that  the  spokes  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  to  the  car  every  time  the  light  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum value,  the  sensation  gained  with  regard  to  the  movement  of 
the  wheel  is  that  it  is  not  revolving  at  all,  and  this  speed  can  be 
defined  as  synchronous  speed." 

If  the  wheel  is  revolving  at  a  si)eed  slightly  less  than  synchro- 
nous, then  the  first  impression  of  the  spoke^  is  as  shown  in  the  figure 
by  the  full  lines,  and  the  next  is  obtained  when  the  spokes  are  in 
some  such  position  as  shown  dotted  behind  the  first.  The  wheel 
thus  appears  to  revolve  backward — the  jumps  from  one  position  to 
the  other  being  unnoticed.  If  the  speed  be  greater  than  synchro- 
nous, the  spokes  appear  a  little  further  ahead  each  time,  and  the 
wheel  apr  "  ""s  to  be  moving  slowly  forward. 

"Another  illusion  is  obt.Tined  by  watching  the  wheels  of  a  pass- 
ing car  through  a  length  of  vertical  railings  and  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance of.  say,  ten  yards  from  tlie  ol)server.  Such  a  view  is  almost 
unique  in  demonstrating  the  well-known  fact  that  the  top  of  a  roll- 
ing wheel  moves  at  twice  the  speed  of  the  center  of  the  wheel,  and 


intinitely  faster  than  the  bottom  of  the  wheel,  both  relative  to  the 
earth.  Tlie  bottom  of  a  rolling  wheel  is  not  moving  at  all  relative 
to  the  eartii.  as  it  is  in  contact  with  it.  .  .  .  In  watching  a  rolling 
wheel  through  a  length  of  railings  .  .  .  the  wheel  appears  to  be 
built  up  of  spokes  which  are  very  thick  and  blurred  when  at  the 
vertical  position  above  the  wheel  center,  and  which  gradually 
diminish  as  they  reach  the  vertical  position  below  the  wheel  center. 
This  peculiar  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  spokes  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  speed  relative  to  the  railings  is  greater  at  the 
top  cf  the  wheel  than  at  any  other  point,  and  the  speed  of  that 
portion  of  the  tire  actually  in  contact  with  the  ground  is  nothing. 
The  next  point  which  will  be  observed  in  this  connection  is  that 
these  virtual  spokes  of  varying  thickness  appear  in  some  cases  to 
revolve  backward,  in  others  forward,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 
They  behave,  in  fact,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  in  the  case  of  the  alternating-current  lighting  already  re- 
ferred to. 

"The  direction  in  which  this  wheel  appears  to  revolve  depends 
upon  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  fence,  rails,  and  the  gaps  be- 
tween tliem,  the  diameter  and  number  of  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and 
the  distance  of  the  observer  and  observed  wheel  on  each  side  of  the 
fence.  In  any  case,  if  from  a  certain  position  of  observation 
the  wheels  appear  to  be  revolving  forward,  then  by  retiring  from 
the  fence  a  point  can  be  found  from  which  the  wheels  appear  to 
be  not  revoking,  and  retiring  still  furtlier  the  wheels  will  appear 
to  be  revolving  backward.  This,  again,  is  a  case  in  which  the 
movement  of  the  wheels  is  unconsciously  gaged  by  the  position  of 
the  spokes  as  they  appear  through  each  successive  gap  between 
the  uprights  in  the  railings." 


WIRELESS  CONTROL  OF  MACHINERY 

*"  I  "HE  problem  of  controlling  machinery  by  electric  waves  has 
^  been  satisfactorily  solved  so  far  as  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  necessary  apparatus  is  concerned.  The  radius  of 
action  is  small  at  present,  and  the  attention  of  the  inventors  must 
now  be  focused  on  this  part  of  the  question.  The  latest  apparatus 
devised  for  this  purpose  is  apparently  that  constructed  by  two  en- 
gineers of  Nuremberg,  Germany,  Messrs.  VVirth  and  Beck.  By 
means  of  this,  through  the  medium  of  electric  waves,  levers  may 
be  thrown  forward  or  backward,  upward  or  downward,  steering- 
wheels  or  cocks  may  be  turned  to  the  right  or  left,  and  electrical 
apparatus  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  circuit — in  fact,  the  most  varied 
machines  may  be  controlled  from  a  distance  without  any  material 
connection  between  them  and  the  operator.  Says  The  Electrical 
RcTieiu  and  Western  Electrician  (New  York,  November  iS) : 

"  .\t  demonstrations  recently  made  of  this  apparatus  before  the 
Nuremberg  Society  of  Natural  History  and  other  societies  the  ex- 
perimental table  contained  a  plant  for  receiving  electric  waves 
similar  to  those  used  for  wireless  telegraphy,  connected  to  the 
radiotelegraphic  controller  and  the  accessory  apparatus  actuated 
by  the  latter. 

"  In  another  room  was  installed  a  radiotelegraphic  sending  ap- 
paratus susceptible  of  being  tuned  up  to  the  receiver,  and  actuated 
by  electromagnetic  waves  from  the  apparatus  installed  on  the  ex- 
perimental table.  No  connecting  wires  were  provided  between 
the  sending  and  receiving  apparatus. 

"Whenever  a  lever  connected  with  the  sending  apparatus  was 
adjusted  to  various  positions  the  apparatus  correspontling  to  these 
was  actuated.  A  number  of  electric  lamps  were  thus  lighted  in 
any  order  desired,  or  in  groups,  and  a  small  steam-engine  was 
started,  reversed,  or  stopt,  while  electric  bells  and  motors  were 
actuated,  powder-mines  exploded,  and  a  revolver  fired  rapidly. 

"While  torpedoes  can  be  employed  so  far  only  over  small  dis- 
tances, it  is  claimed  that  it  will  now  be  feasible  to  provide  them 
with  a  far  greater  driving  power,  thus  directing  them  toward  their 
goal  with  safety  and  from  many  miles  distance. 

"  Land  and  sea  mines  have  frecpientlv  been  exploded  by  elec- 
tricity transmitted  by  extensive  cables  between  the  operator  and 
each  of  the  mines.  The  same  operation  can  now  be  effected 
through  electric  waves,  that  is.  by  wireless  means,  provision  being 
made  so  that  only  the  mine  in  question  is  exploded.  This  firing 
of  mines  through  electric  waves  is  likelv  to  be  adopted  advan- 
tageously by  several  branches  of  industrial  activity." 
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RECOGNITION   BY   ODOR 

THE  sense  of  smell  in  most  human  beings  may  be  regarded  as 
atrophied — it  can  hardly  be  called  undeveloped,  because 
generally  the  lower  the  status  of  a  race,  the  better  the  development 
of  the  sense.  We  are  certain,  for  instance,  that  every  person  ex 
hales  a  recognizable,  individual  odor;  but  not  because  we  can 
ourselves  recogni/e  it,  except  in  isolated  cases.  We  know  it  be 
cause  we  see  that  animals,  like  the  dog,  detect  and  recognize  it 
under  almost  impossible  conditions.  Where  the  odor  is  very 
different  from  our  own,  as  in  the  case  of  alien  races,  we  can  usually 
detect  it.  but  we  are  then  apt  to  think  that  the  possession  of  such 
an  odor  is  peculiar  to  those  races,  and  that  we  ourselves  have  none  ; 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  to  the  other  races  we  seem  to  pos.sess  it  as 
powerfully  as  they  do  to  us.  In  a  rtcent  number  of  La  Nature 
(Paris)  the  following  interesting  facts  are  given.  The  writer 
notices  in  the  first  place  a  di.scu.ssion  in  La  C/irontque  Mc(/ica/e, 
a  French  medical  journal,  of  the  question  whether  the  Knglish 
have  a  special  odor  by  which  they  may  be  recognized      He  says  : 

"  I  really  do  not  know  whether  our  neighbors  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  have  a  special  odor  by  which  they  may  be  recog 
nized  as  they  step  from  steamer  to  train,  altho  this  has  been  asserted 
by  some  Probably  all  people  who  have  been  taking  a  sea  voyage, 
especially  in  foggy,  windyi  or  rainy  weather,  have  their  clothing 
impregnated  with  an  mdehnable  odor,  whicli  certainly  does  not 
belong  exclusively  to  the  English. 

"  It  is  certain,  however,  that  every  individual,  in  every  nation, 
has  his  own  personal  odor,  more  or  less  pronounced  in  different 
subjects,  but  always  existent.  It  is  very  marked  when  two  differ 
ent  races  come  into  contact.  The  negro  and  the  yellow  races  have 
for  the  European  quite  a  characteristic  odor,  which  affects  our 
olfactories  more  or  less  disagreeably.  The  reverse  is  also  true  ; 
the  white  races  exhale  a  perfume  that  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  the 
Asiatic  sense  of  smell.  Negroes  and  Chinese  say  that  the  white 
man  has  the  odor  of  death — a  heavy,  flat  smell.  .  .  .  According  to 
Herve  and  other  anthropologists,  negroes  have  a  most  marked 
odor,  that  of  the  goat.  .  .  .  Dr.  Matignon  says  that  the  Oriental 
countries  have  so  characteristic  an  odor  that  one  of  his  friends,  for 
several  years  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  ofifice,  asserted  that  when  he 
was  in  the  Minister's  private  office  he  could  always  tell  of  the 
arrival  of  a  dispatch-box  from  Peking  or  Tokj-o,  solely  by  its 
odor 

"  Besides  this  racial  odor  there  is  an  individual  odor,  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  appreciable  in  some  persons,  very  pronounced  in  others. 
No  matter  how  slight  it  is,  a  dog  will  recognize  it  and  follow  it." 

After  describing  some  of  the  popular  traditions  that  ascribe  to 
the  saints  delightful  odors  such  as  tliose  of  roses  or  lilies,  and  to 
sorcerers  diabolic  odors  of  sulfur  or  of  burning  flesh,  the  writer 
goes  on  : 

"Without  dwelling  longer  on  legends,  we  may  assert  that  red- 
haired  persons  have  especially  strong  odors.  .  .  .  People  with 
dark  pigment,  or  brunettes,  have  an  odor  different  from  that  of 
blondes.  .  .  .  The  personal  odor  varies  in  quality  and  intensity 
with  the  hour  of  the  day,  with  the  moral  condition  of  the  subject, 
with  the  state  of  his  nervous  system,  with  the  thousand-andone 
variable  conditions  of  daily  life.  Hysterical  persons  have  often 
an  odor  of  violets  and  this  odor  changes  if  a  different  modality 
enters  their  psychic  or  physical  state. 

"To  what  is  this  personal  odor  due  ?  Many  observers  believe 
that  it  comes  simply  from  the  costume.  This  is  often  the  case  ; 
but  there  is  an  odor  altogether  independent  of  dress,  for  with 
negroes.  Hindus,  and  Japanese  runners,  whose  dress  is  slight,  the 
odor  is  strong  There  is  evidently  some  special  modification  of 
the  perspiration  and  the  cutaneous  secretions  by  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  subject;  it  may  become  more  active  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light  and  of  excitement  of  all  kinds.  The  odor  exhaled 
by  the  sick,  especially  in  certain  diseases,  is  sometimes  most 
characteristic,  but  in  general  it  is  not  agreeable. 

"Why  have  certain  human  beings  an  agreeable  odor  ?  I  do  not 
think  that  physiologists  have  ever  found  a  plausible  reason  It  is 
true  that  these  odors,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  not  in  most  cases 
well  developed,  and  that  consequently  they  are  perceptible  only 
to  a  small  number  of  persons  ;  but  they  do  exist  in  every  individ- 


ual ;  the  scent  ot  his  master  which  the  dog  follows  for  long  dis 
tances  and  over  numerous  ol)stacles  is  a  proof  of  this.  If  we  do 
not  perceive,  except  under  special  conditions,  the  odor  exhaled  by 
our  own  species,  we  must  attribute  it  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
sense  of  smell  The  sav.nge  ...  is  infinitely  our  superior  from 
tiiis  point  of  view.  Some  blind  persons  acquire,  along  with  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  a  more  subtle  sense  of  smell  than  the  normal. 
Happy  arc  they  when  the  surrounding  odors  are  agreeable;  but 
tliis  is  not  ordinarily  the  case.  For  the  majority  of  human  beings 
most  odors  are  matters  of  indifference,  since  they  do  not  perceive 
them  ;  and  1  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  envy  tiie  perfect  sense  of 
smell  of  our  friend  the  dog  " —  Traiis/atioii  made  for  The  Liter- 
.\KV  Digest, 


AN  IMPOSSIBLE  GUN 

''T'^HE  inventors  of  "guns"  to  be  operated  wholly  by  electro- 
-*■  magnetic  attraction  arc  not  yet  weary.  The  daily  press  an- 
nounce, at  periodical  intervals,  the  appearance  of  a  device  of  this 
nature,  often  with  sensational  predictions  of  the  wonders  it  is  to 
bring  about  Tiiese  inventions  arc  sometimes  on  pai)erand  some- 
times in  the  form  of  working  models,  from  which  the  performances 
to  be  expected  of  the  full-size  gun  are  wrongly  deduced.  The 
guns  all  depend  on  the  fact  that  a  soft-iron  core  is  forcibly  attracted 
into  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  current  is  passing.  If  the  coil 
be  made  very  long,  and  switches  are  so  arranged  that  the  current 
is  turned  on  just  ahead  of  the  iron  core  and  turned  off  behind  it, 
the  iron  will  be  attracted  with  uniform  force  and  will  gain  in 
velocity  as  it  traverses  the  length  of  the  coil.  The  theory  is  that 
this  velocity,  Ijy  making  the  coil  long  enougji,  may  be  made  equal 
to  that  of  a  projectile  from  a  powder-gun.  In  coinmenting  on  a 
recent  scheme  of  this  kind,  The  Electrical  IFor/d  (New  York, 
December  5)  shows  that  this  would  require  an  impossible  expendi- 
ture of  energy.     Says  this  paper  : 

"On  account  of  the  weight  of  an  electromagnetic  gun,  it  would 
necessarily  be  of  the  stationary  type.  Therefore,  the  principles 
involved  will  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a  6-inch  sea-coast  gun  of 
the  1905  model.  The  projectile  in  this  gun  has  a  weight  of  106 
pounds,  a  travel  of  256  inches  within  the  bore,  and  leaves  the 
muzzle  with  a  velocity  of  2,90ofeet  per  second.  The  kinetic  energy 
I  stored  in  the  moving  projectile  as  it  starts  its  free  flight  is,  there- 
fore, 13,875,000  foot-pounds.  This  energy  is  acquired  during  0.014 
second,  the  time  of  travel  within  the  bore.  Thus  the  average  rate 
of  acquisition  of  energy  is  970,000,000  foot-pounds  per  second. 
The  average  power  during  this  small  interval  of  time  is,  therefore, 
1,750,000  horse-power.  It  is  thus  evident  that  for  the  operation  of 
a  single  6  inch  gun  of  modern  type  there  would  be  required  a  gen- 
erating-station  capable  of  supplying  energy  at  the  instantaneous 
rate  of  1,750,000  horse-power,or  about  1,360,000  kilowatts — a  value 
equal  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  available  power  of 
Niagara  Falls.  .  .  .  One  appears,  therefore,  justified  in  conclu- 
ding that  the  operation  of  a  gun  electromagnetically  is  commercially 
quite  impracticable. 

"Furthermore,  certain  serious  technical  limitations  would  be  en- 
countered in  the  design  of  an  electromagnetic  gun.  In  the  case  cited 
above,  the  acceleration  within  tlie  gun  is  207,000  feet  per  second 
per  second.  Since  the  weight  of  the  moving  mass  is  106  pounds, 
the  required  accelerating  force  is  683,000  pounds.  The  maximum 
area  over  which  the  accelerating  force  would  be  exerted  is  28  square 
inches,  so  that  the  minimum  force  is  24,300  pounds  per  square  inch, 
or  1,700  kilograms  per  square  centimeter.  In  order  to  produce 
this  force  magnetically  the  minimum  flux  density  would  have  to 
be  200,000  lines  per  square  centimeter.  The  impossibility  of  em 
ploying  such  a  density  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  recalled  that 
soft  iron  is  well  saturated  at  10,000  lines  per  square  centimeter. 
If  use  were  made  of  the  latter  density,  and  with  it  sufficient  rapidity 
of  magnetization  could  be  secured  for  operating  a  gun,  the  accele- 
ration would  be  only  500  feet  per  second  per  second,  instead  of 
207,000  feet  per  second  per  second  required  to  give  the  muzzle 
velocity  of  2,900  feet  per  second  The  cast-iron  gun  of  past  ages 
with  the  powder-factory  as  a  source  of  energy  would  be  decidedly 
cheaper,  more  convenient,  and  much  more  deadly  than  the  electro 
magnetic  gun  with  its  colossal  electric  power-house  adjunct," 
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CARD   PRIZES   DEFENDED 

IT  seems  very  generally  believed  by  Christian  people  that  the 
giving  of  prizes  at  card-parties  is  wrong.  Ikit  sucii  a  view  is 
not  held  by  the  editor  of  The  Living  Chttiih  (Milwaukee).  In- 
stead of  that  he  engages  in  a  sturdy  defense  of  the  practise,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  report  that  the  Post- 
office  Department  will  rule  that  "card-parties  at  which  prizes  are 
offered  to  the  winners  are  to  be  construed  asgaml)lingand  the  invita- 
tions to  them  lobe  unmailable."  iMany  will  find  his  logic  surprizing. 
The  idea  that  playing  cards  for  prizes  isgamblinii  is.  lie  tliiiiks. 
absurd  in  itself,  and  furthermore,  "the  confu- 
sion of  thought  which  leads  to  it  must  greatly 
hamper  those  Christian  workers  who  are  trying 
to  drive  gambling  out  of  communities  in  which 
the  vice  has  become  entrenched."  That  the 
Post-office  Department  should  be  "so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  fail  to  distinguish  between  innocent 
card-playing  and  gamliling  "  seems  to  him  likely 
to  result  in  an  "enormous  impetus  to  the  latter 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  officially  certified  to 
stand  on  the  same  plane  with  the  former."  The 
writer  goes  on  to  distinguish  : 


"The  essence  of  gambling  is  not,  as  is  some- 
times said,  the  fact  of  receiving  'something  for 
nothing.'  If  it  were,  the  receipt  of  every  gift 
made  in  the  true  spirit  of  giving  would  be  an 
act  of  gambling.  The  free  gift  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  world  is  the  pattern  which  impels  us  to 
give  gifts  to  each  other,  and  Christmas  time  is 
a  poor  time  in  which  to  suggest  that  the  act  of 
giving,  which  necessarily  involves  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving the  gift,  is  intrinsically  wrong. 

"To  give  a  prize  is  to  offer  a  gift  under  con- 
ditions which  involve  some  degree  of  a  con- 
test as  to  the  recipient ;  the  giver  divests  him- 
self of  his  natural  right  to  choose  the  recipient 
of  his  gift,  and  instead,  formulates  conditions 
upon  which  it  shall  be  given.  A  prize  for  at- 
tendance or  for  proficiency  at  Sunday-  or  day- 
school  rests  ethically  upon  precisely  the  same 
plane  as  a  prize  for  tlie  winner  at  cards.  If 
the  (Government  intends  to  penalize  one  sort  of  i)rize-giving,  it 
must  logically  penalize  every  other  sort. 

"The  essence  of  gambling  is  in  the  attempt,  through  covelous- 
ness,  to  secure  from  another  that  which  the  other  does  not  offer  as 
a  free  gift.  A  lottery  is  an  indirect  form  of  gambling,  in  which  the 
'prize'  is  of  such  value  as  to  inspire  covetousness  and  the  contest 
for  it  a  direct  challenge  to  that  sin.  The  purchase  of  a  lottery 
ticket,  or  a  'chance,'  is  an  attempt  to  secure  a  valuable  article  for 
oneself  with  the  assistance  of  money  payments  from  other  peo- 
ple such  as  are  not  intended  as  gifts.  It  involves  a  willingness  to 
win  by  means  of  the  losses  of  other  people.  There  are  no  'prizes  ' 
in  a  lottery;  there  is  the  sale  of  an  article  denominated  a  'prize,' 
in  which  many  join  to  pay  an  extravagant  jjurchase  price,  but  only 
one  receives  that  wiiich  all  jointly  have  jjurchased. 

"  Hut  the  prize  offered  by  a  hostess  to  the  winner  at  a  card  con- 
test involves  none  of  these  principles.  The  hostess  is  not  com- 
peting for  the  jjrize  against  her  guests;  it  is  her  free-will  gift,  in 
which  the  only  element  of  uncertainty  is  as  to  the  recipient.  And 
it  does  not  involve  the  principle  of  the  lottery,  for  the  prize  is  not 
won  by  means  of  the  losses  of  other  i)eople.  It  is  not  purchased  ; 
there  is  no  loser  who  has  made  an  investment  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning a  thousandfold  more  than  he  invested  ;  it  is  a  transaction  in 
which  no  party  has  been  injured,  and  in  whicli  the  impelling 
motive  has  been,  not  covetousne.ss,  but  mental  relaxation.  The 
prize  is  the  expression  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  hostess  to 
all  her  guests  alike,  all  of  whom  are  treated  equally." 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  here  quoted  does  see  some  shades  in 
the  card-playing  practise.  He  admits  that  "there  are,  of  course, 
abnormal  players,  abnormal  card-parties,  and  abnormal  prizes." 


There  are  also  conditions  attending  such  gatherings  that  are  repre- 
hensible.    Thus : 

"To  offer  a  prize  of  such  relative  intrinsic  value  as  to  afford  a 
temptation  to  covetousness  is  both  the  height  of  vulgarity  and  a 
temptation  of  others  to  sin.  To  throw  one's  whole  soul  into  play- 
ing, to  seek  to  win  regardless  of  everything,  to  lose  one's  temper 
at  what  may  be  unfortunate  plays  of  others,  to  neglect  duties  in 
order  that  one  may  play— these  are  to  make  of  card-playing  a  sin. 
If  one  can  not  play  temperately  and  recollectedly,  he  should 
'touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  precisely  as  any  other  intemper- 
ate desire  should  impel  one  to  total  abstinence  from  that  which 
l^roves  too  great  a  temptation  for  him.  And  there  are  individuals 
and  groups  in  society  whose  obvious  covetous- 
ness of  the  prize,  or  whose  corrupt  methods  in 
seeking  to  win,  have  wisely  impelled  high- 
minded  Christian  men  and  women  either  to  de- 
cline to  receive  a  prize  when  playing  with  them, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  to  refuse  to  play  in  such 
groups.  These  are  the  abnormalities  of  card- 
playing,  the  exxeptional  conditions  which  re- 
quire exceptional  treatment." 


IKbULRIC  COOK  MOREHOUSE, 

The  editor  of  The  Living  Churchy  who 
in  defending  prizes  for  card-parties,  criti- 
cizes the  attitude  of  the  post-office  de- 
partment toward  them. 


A  SUNDAY-EVENING  PAPER 

MR.  MUNSEY  has  begun  to  publish  a 
Sunday-evening  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Times — a  venture  that  is  received  with  du- 
biousness by  the  secular  press  and  with  disap- 
proval by  the  religious.  According  to  the 
publisher's  statement  to  a  New  York  Times 
reporter,  "religious  news  will  naturally  occupy 
a  fair-sized  part  of  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  church 
services  and  sermons  and  news  from  other  cities 
and  continents  come  ticking  in  all  Sunday 
morning  and  early  afternoon."  There  will  be 
no  supplements  or  special  articles.  "  It  will  be 
a  regular  one-cent  paper,  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  pages,  containing  the  news  of  the  world 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours."  Mr.  Mun- 
sey  will  not  repeat  the  avalanche  of  the  morn- 
ing newspaper,  for  to  him  "the  size  of  the  aver- 
age Sunday  paper  is  appalling  and  objectionable."  The  character 
of  the  paper  is  tlnis  further  indicated  : 

"On  week-days  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  markets  and  the 
courts  furnish  a  considerable  percentage  of  news.  They  are  active 
features  which  lend  themselves  with  unfailing  regularity  to  the 
make  up  of  a  daily  newspaper.  On  Sunday  we  shall  get  no  news 
of  this  kind,  but  another  kind  of  activity  may  well  take  its  place, 
the  activity  of  the  religious  workers,  the  religious  teachers. 
Church  news  and  church  happenings — sermons  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  general  religious  uplift  as  it  manifests  itself  in  various 
ways  should  in  the  nature  cf  the  case  furnish  to  a  Sunday  after- 
noon newspaper  as  valuable  a  class  of  news — more  valuable  it  may 
well  l)c— than  tliat  of  the  week-day  marts  of  trade." 

The  Episcopal  Rccotuier  (V\\\\-A.i\^\\<\\\\\)  looks  with  some  dismay 
on  tlie  venture.  So  far  this  is  tlie  only  comment  we  have  noticed 
in  the  religious  press.  The  Rcionicr  expresses  its  position  in 
these  words  : 

"After  characterizing  the  oilier  newspapers  as  'monstrosities,' 
Mr.  Munsey  declares  that  'readers  have  more  time  on  Sunday  night 
for  reading  than  on  Sunday  morning,  and  are  in  a  better  mood  for 
reading.  In  fact,  they  have  more  time  for  reading  on  Sunday 
night  than  on  any  other  night  in  the  week.'  We  greatly  deplore 
this  new  venture.  Sunday  is  desecrated  more  than  enough  now, 
and  this  new  venture,  if  it  succeeds,  will  simply  help  in  the  down- 
ward course.  We  deplore  this  not  merely  on  account  of  the  Sun- 
day labor  the  i.ssuance  of  this  paper  will  entail,  but  also  on  behalf 
of  the  reading  public,  whose  time  on  Sunday  evening  could  be  so 
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much  more  protitably  employed  than  in  scanning  the  columns  of 
even  a  twenty-page  paper.  The  Sunday  newspaper,  with  its 
numerous  advertisements,  is  one  of  the  most  materiali/.ing  influ- 
ences in  our  national  life.  We  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  deeply  deplore  this  new 
effort,  which  can  not  but  assist  the  secularization  of  the  sacred  day." 


A  MOHAMMEDAN'S  TESTIMONY 

CHRISTLVNirV  receives  so  many  criticisms  in  the  house  of 
its  friends  that  the  testimony  of  one  outside  the  door  is  of 
interest.  The  following  rather  remarkable  story  is  told  by  The 
Baptist  Cominonwealth  (Philadelphia)  about  a  young  Turk  who 
not  long  ago  came  to  New  York  on  a  visit.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  from  the  interior  of  Turkey  and  had  never  pre- 
viously been  farther  from  home  than  Constantinople.  He  was  a 
man  of  education,  able  to  speak  several  languages,  English  among 
them.  The  story  as  presented  in  the  Baptist  journal  runs  in  this 
wise : 

"The  fatlier  had  dealings  with  a  New-York  tirm,  and  the  son 
became  the  guest  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  He  was  shown  the 
sights  of  the  city,  its  lofty  buildings,  its  parks,  its  great  engineer- 
ing achievements,  its  art-galleries  and  public  works— all  the  things 
that  would  interest  a  man  new  not  only  to  New  York,  but  to  West- 
ern civilization.  On  Friday  the  young  man  found  the  only  mosque 
the  city  holds,  and  worshiped  there.  When  Sunday  came,  his 
host  invited  him  to  accompany  the  family  to  their  church,  but,  with 
protestations  of  appreciation,  the  invitation  was  declined  as  con- 
trary to  all  his  training.  The  son  of  the  host  suggested  that  he 
might  enjoy  seeing  some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city, 
particularly  a  hospital  in  which  he  and  his  father  were  interested. 
The  suggestion  was  eagerly  taken  up,  and  the  young  Turk  asked 
whether  it  were  true,  as  he  had  heard,  that,  when  all  the  Christians 
who  needed  attention  were  cared  for,  Jews  and  even  Mohammedans 
might  be  admitted  to  these  Christian  hospitals.  It  seemed  in- 
credible, but  he  had  heard  that  it  was  so.  His  guide  told  him  that 
he  did  not  have  it  exactly  right,  and  when  he  was  about  to  explain 
farther,  he  was  interrupted  by  his  friend  saying  that  he  'had 
thought  it  too  good  to  be  true,  but  that  he  was  sorry  to  have  his 
illusion  spoiled.'  Then  he  was  told  that  the  truth  was  that  men 
were  received  without  even  asking  them  their  faith,  and  that 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Turk  were  given  equal  care  on  the  simple 
basis  of  their  need.  It  seemed  more  than  was  believable,  so  con- 
trary- to  all  of  his  experience. 

"He  was  told  that  at  that  time  there  were  several  Arabs  and  a 
Turk  in  the  wards,  and  exprest  a  desire  to  see  them.  After  being 
shown  through  the  receiving-wards,  and  the  operating-room,  and 
after  having  the  w^orking  of  the  institution  explained  in  all  its  de- 
tails, he  talked  awhile  to  the  Arabs,  and  then  was  led  to  the  soli- 
tary' Turk,  who  had  been  injured  in  an  accident.  The  two  at  once 
became  so  animated  in  their  conversation  that  the  attendant  nurse 
feared  for  the  result  to  her  patient,  when  the  visitor  turned  to  her 
and  said,  'He  tells  me  you  are  an  angel,  Nurse  I  That  you  have 
done  for  him,  Turk  tho  he  is,  all  that  could  be  done,  and  show-n 
him  kindness  and  sympathy  that  he  can  not  understand.  He  can 
not  say  enough  of  the  treatment  that  he  has  received.  I  too  want 
to  thank  you  for  it.' 

"They  left  the  hospital — the  Turk  too  much  overcome  by  what 
he  had  seen  for  words.  Then,  as  they  stood  on  the  pavement,  just 
outside  the  great  entrance  of  the  institution,  the  visitor,  in  Oriental 
fashion,  spread  his  hands  to  heaven  and  prayed  such  a  prayer  for 
blessings  on  the  Christians  as  his  host  had  never  heard.  In  lan- 
guage and  fervor,  in  beauty  of  petition,  in  acknowledgment  of  what 
he  had  seen,  in  the  calling-down  of  blessings  on  the  followers  of 
what  had  been  a  hated  faith,  the  prayer  was  a  marvel  to  the  man 
who  listened." 


tli.u  he  woulil  dare  not  show  the  Church  consideration,  "and  be- 
sides she  wants  only  fair  play  and  an  open  field."     Further : 

"Catholics  themselves  would,  of  course,  be  proud  of  one  of  their 
iaith  ascending  to  the  highest  office  on  earth  outside  the  papacy, 
and  one  man's  ambition  would  be  happily  reached,  but,  all  this 
granted,  there  would  i)e  no  gain  for  religion  along  any  line  that 
we  can  see.  We  are  not  so  optimistic  as  the  Archbishop  (of  St. 
I'aul)  in  believing  that  the  American  people  would  not  discrimi- 
nate against  a  Catholic.  We  believe  that  his  (irace  is  mistaking 
tlie  objective  for  the  subjective — giving  the  roseate  color  of  his 
generous  and  charitable  mind  to  the  land  he  loves.  The  next 
thing  to  Christ,  in  fact,  one  with  Christ,  is  his  truth,  and  since  the 
world  crucified  Christ  and  can  reach  him  no  more,  it  every  day 
delights  to  maim  or  murder  his  Christian  principles.  The  men 
who  advocate  them  will  ever  be  maligned,  and  will  ever  be  denied 
the  offices  that  the  world  has  for  its  votaries.  This  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  as  sacrifice  must  mark  the  true  life  of  a  follower 
of  the  sacrificed,  and  one  of  the  things  that  a  Catholic  gentleman 
must  sacrifice  is  the  ambition  to  be  President.  In  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant,  and  they  are  the  many,  it  would  beget  a  spirit  that 
would  lead  all  hell  forth  to  create  turmoil  and  confusion  in  our 
present  quiet  civilization.  No,  we  believe  in  leaving  well  enough 
alone,  and  that  the  religion  we  love  and  venerate  would  not  be 
benefited,  but  on  the  contrary  injured  in  its  progress  by  having  as 
President  one  of  the  many  fit  Catholic  men  to  grace  the  excellence 
of  the  station." 


A  CATHOLIC  DISCLAIMER— Upon  the  basis  that  it  would  not 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  Catholic  Church,  one  of  its  journals  dis- 
claims the  wish  to  have  a  Catholic  President.  It  is  The  Catholic 
Union  and  Times,  of  Buffalo,  that  speaks  in  this  way,  adding  that 
a  Catholic  President  would  be  so  "cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined" 


SURRENDER  OF  OLD   PROTESTANT 
POSITIONS 

pROFESSOR  GAIRDNER'S  new  work  on  the  Protestant 
-'■  Reformation  in  England  shows,  says  The  Sacred  Heart 
Review  (Rom.  Cath.,  Boston)  that  "the  chief  points  of  attack  on 
the  Catholic  Church  in  England  have  been  abandoned  under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  our  sanest  Protestant  scholars."  James 
(iairdner  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  having 
been  employed  since  1879  in  producing  the  official  "Calendar  of 
the  Letters  and  Papers "  of  that  monarch.  There  is,  says  The 
Atheiueuni  (London),  "no  living  writer-more  thoroughly  equipped 
for  producing  a  trustworthy  work  on  Lollardry  and  the  English 
Reformation "  than  he.  The  Protestant  views  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  Reformation  which  Dr.  (iairdner's  book  seems  to 
controvert  are  stated  by  The  Sacred  Heart  Re^'iew  in  this  form  : 

"  I.  The  moral  corruption  of  the  monasteries  compelled  the 
State  to  suppress  them.  2.  Rome,  having  withheld  the  Bible  from 
the  people,  the  Reformers  desired  to  give  every  one,  in  the  ver- 
nacular, the  pure  and  unadulterated  Word  of  (iod.  3.  After  cen- 
turies of  effort  Rome  had  succeeded  in  fastening  its  yoke  on  the 
neck  of  King  and  people,  until,  by  the  superhuman  efforts  of  the 
King,  supported  by  Parliament  and  Convocation,  the  Pope  was 
dethroned,  and  in  his  place  and  office  Henry  VIII.  was  installed. 
4.  This  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church 
was  simply  the  realization  of  what  Wycliffe  and  the  early  Lollards 
tried  to  accomplish.  These  are  the  four  chief  points  Professor 
Gairdner  treats  in  his  two  recent  volumes,  and,  altho  a  Protestant, 
he  makes  it  plain  that  history  disproves  each  one  of  these  four 
contentions." 

Having  formulated  these  points  as  "the  four  Protestant  conten- 
tions," The  Sacred  Heart  Review  culls  from  The  Athenceiim''s 
account  of  Dr.  Gairdner's  book  an  answer  to  each.  As  to  the  his- 
torian's treatment  of  the  case  of  the  monasteries,  the  writer  in  The 
AthenauiH  observes  : 

"The  tale  of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  is  set  forth  with 
much  freshness  and  perspicuity.  The  character  of  those  'two  up- 
start tools  of  Cromwell,'  Legh  and  Layton,  is  once  again  exposed, 
and  the  falsity  of  their  'Comperta  '  scandals  is  made  clear  in  a 
masterly  style.  Now  that  the  one  man  in  all  England  who  has  the 
whole  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  these  reports  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
has  spoken  with  such  deliberation  on  this  question,  no  decent 
writer,   however  stanchly  antipapist  in  his  convictions,  ought  to 
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cite  Legli  or  I.ayton  to  sul)staiitiatr  talcs  of  tlie  vicious  life  of  the 
monks." 

The  second  "contention  of  popular  I'rotestantism  "  that  the  Ref- 
ormation was  instituted  to  give  the  Hihle  to  the  jjeople  is  treated 
thus  : 

"To  many  people  the  most  interesting  and  enlightening  part  of 
these  volumes  will  he  the  chapters  comprized  under  the  heading 
'The  Reign  of  the  English  Bil^le.'  It  will  surprize  some  to  learn 
of  the  extensive  commentaries  in  the  way  of  glosses,  annotations, 
or  preambles,  as  well  as  corrupt  renderings,  that  appeared  in  the 
translations  of  Holy  Writ  made  by  Tyndale,  and  other  divines  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Dr.  (iairdncr's  careful  statements  on  all 
these  points  should  be  weighed  against  the  charges  of  the  chroni- 
cler Hall  and  others,  of  trying  in  every  way  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  Scriptures.  Dr.  Gairdner  produces  evidence  that  Henry  VI II., 
with  the  assistance  of  Cranmer  alone  among  the  bishops,  did  his 
best  in  underhand  ways  to  crush  all  attempts  at  an  honest  transla- 
tion, and  to  the  end  of  his  reign  succeeding  in  thrusting  on  the 
clergy  polemical  translations  by  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  which 
Convocation  had  jironounced  to  be  untrustworthv." 

On  the  third  poini  of  the  relations  of  the  Pope  and  Henry  VIII. 
The  Athetueum  gives  (iairdner's  comment  as  follows  : 

"  Dr.  (lairdner  ventures  at  the  outset  to  call  in  question  Creigh- 
ton's  statement  that  the  Reformation  was 'a  great  national  revo- 
lution which  found  expression  in  the  resolute  assertion  on  the  part 
of  England  of  its  national  independence.'  He  also  objects  to  the 
verdict  of  the  same  scholar  tliat  there  never  was  a  time  in  England 
when  papal  authority  was  not  resented,  and  does  not  regard  the 
tinal  act  of  repudiation  of  that  authority  as  the  natural  result  of 
a  long  series  of  acts  tending  in  that  direction  from  the  earliest  times. 

"  He  holds  that  there  was  no  general  dislike  of  Roman  jurisdic- 
tion in  Churcli  matters  before  the  day  when  Roman  jurisdiction 
was  abolished  by  Parliament  to  please  Henry  VIII.  He  fails  to 
find  any  evidence  against  the  supposed  antagonistic  feeling  in  the 
vast  amount  of  correspondence  on  religious  and  political  matters 
which  took  place  in  the  twenty  years  before  the  formal  repudia- 
tion of  papal  authority  in  1534.  Rome  could  not,  he  thinks,  have 
continued  to  exercise  her  spiritual  power  except  through  the  will- 
ing obedience  of  Englishmen  in  general.  It  was  the  power  that 
exercised  considerable  control  over  secular  tyranny,  and  this  was 
the  secret  of  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  Canterbury  pilgrim- 
age for  centuries.  St.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  resisted  his  sove- 
reign in  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  papal 
Church:  'For  that  cause,  and  no  other,'  says  Gairdner,  'he  had 
died  ;  and  for  that  cause,  and  no  other,  pilgrims  who  went  to  visit 
his  tomb  regarded  iiim  as  a  saint.  It  was  only  after  an  able  and 
despotic  king  had  proved  himself  stronger  than  the  spiritual  power 
of  Rome  tluit  the  peoi)Ie  of  England  were  divorced  from  their 
Roman  allegiance;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  were 
divorced  from  it  against  their  will.'" 

The  point  involvirig  the  claim  that  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  a  contention  supported 
by  the  late  Dislujp  Creighton,  is  presented  in  Dr.  Gairdner's  ver- 
sion in  the.se  words  : 

"The  political  aspect  of  the  Reformation,  so  far  as  it  was  a  re- 
volt against  Roman  jurisdicticm,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner, brought  about  far  more  by  the  headstrong  action  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  his  council,  for  reasons  which  were  in  the  main  lui- 
worthy,  than  by  any  exprest  wish  of  the  English  people.  Here 
again  Dr.  Gairdner  finds  himself  to  some  extent  at  issue  with  the 
generally  received  popular  theory  that  this  theological  revolution 
(the  Reformation)  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  teacliing  of  Wycliffe 
and  the  Lollarfls  who  followed  him.  He  points  out  that  tho  there 
is  much  in  the  teachings  of  Wycliffe  with  which  the  ordinary  run 
of  Protestants  are  in  accord,  there  is  much  else  with  which  they 
could  not  possibly  sympathize.  That  part  of  his  teaching  which 
won  eventually  Henry  VI I  I.'s  half-hearted  support  of  Eollaidy 
was  his  assertion  that  a  king  was  the  highest  of  all  earthly  authori- 
ties, and  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  the  temporal  endowments  of 
the  Church  when  he  thought  tit." 

The  Sill  I  III  U  fill  t  Rii'it--!.'  tliiiiks  some  credit  for  tlie  "change 
of  position  "  here  evidenced  should  go  to  Catholic  .scholars,  and 
adds  : 


"  But,  passing  over  claims  of  this  nature  and  dealing  with  Protes- 
tant writers  alone,  we  believe  that  the  credit  is  not  due  entirely 
nor  even  chiefly  to  Dr.  Gairdner.  Samuel  R.  Maitland,  by  his 
essays  on  the  'Dark  Ages  '  proving  the  general  use  of  the  Sacred 
.Scriptures  during  these  ages;  F.  W.  Maitland,  by  his  learned  es- 
says on  'Roman  Catholic  Canon  Law  in  England  '  which  first  ap- 
peared in  Tlte  Enf^Iish  Historical  Reiiiew,  and  by  his  'History  of 
English  Law  '  in  collaboration  with  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  Gairdner  and  other  conscientious 
scholars  to  change  their  views  on  English  ecclesiastical  history. 
What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  English  Protestant  world 
since  liishop  Stubb'scomparatively  recent  day,  of  whose  historical 
work  Tlie  .Ithenaum  said  two  years  ago  that  it  was  'often  false. 
trivTal,  or  disappointing. '  Even  Bishop  Creighton,  who  belongs 
really  to  our  own  day,  whose  learning  and  fairness  Protestant 
scholars,  including  even  our  own  Mr.  Starbuck,  never  tire  of  prais- 
ing, is  now  relegated  by  Gairdner  to  the  learner's  bench.  When, 
it  may  be  asked,  may  we  expect  some  glimmering  of  this  new 
knowledge  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  the  'most 
learned  and  truth-loving  country  in  the  world'  ?  Our  daily  papers 
have  book-review  departments ;  why  can  we  never  see  in  them 
books  worth  while  reading  ?  .  .  .  After  such  testimony  from  such 
an  eminent  historian  as  Gairdner,  we  should,  at  least,  never  hear 
again  from  our  Epi.scopal  friend  of  Fond  du  Lac  dreary  essays 
about  'the  continuity  of  the  English  Church  or  the  usurpation  of 
Rome.'  At  any  rate  no  'decent  writer,'  in  the  words  of  The 
Afhenceum,  will  now  repeat  the  slanders  against  the  monks,  or 
claim  that  the  Bible  was  given  to  England  by  Wycliffe  and  Tyn- 
dale, or  deny  that  the  Pope  fostered  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or 
that  he  was  revered  by  England  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ." 


WHY   UNION   CHURCHES  FAIL 

CRITICISM  of  the  church-union  idea  is  found  in  The  Religious 
Telescope  (United  Brethren,  Dayton,  Ohio),  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  ultimately  a  cause  of  contention.  This  journal  sees 
church  union  only  as  a  valuable  temporary  expedient,  chiefly  in 
frontier  districts,  where  the  Christians  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  the  amount  of  money  available  for  church-building 
purposes  is  small.  This  paper,  implying  familiarity  with  the  tests 
of  experience,  writes  on  this  subject : 

"The  union  idea  traveled  from  East  to  West,  keeping  itself  on 
the  frontier  of  settlement.  As  population  increased,  and  money 
became  more  plentiful,  and  one  part  of  the  union  grew  stronger 
than  the  other,  the  very  fact  of  a  church  owned  by  many  denomi- 
nations and  by  none  at  all  was  an  occasion  for  difficulty.  This 
need  not  have  been  so,  but  that  is  the  history  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes. 

"  Such  a  church  is  independent  and  is  subject  to  local  manage- 
ment. It  does  not  have  even  the  good  influence  of  that  larger 
fellowship  which  exists  in  a  denomination  where  all  the  local 
churches  are  independent.  The  fruitage  of  such  a  church  may 
look  well  for  a  few  years,  but  it  does  not  continue  in  any  way  to 
be  compared  with  that  which  arises  from  a  church  which  is  planted 
by  some  denomination  and  is  loyal  to  it. 

"The  local  union  church  has  a  very  little  interest  in  anything 
outside  of  itself.  In  the  great  world  movements  it  does  not  par- 
ticipate. The  whole  scheme,  tho  having  a  noble  purpose  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  favor  it,  tends  toward  selfishness  rather  than 
that  broad  sympathy  which  is  as  far-reaching  as  the  world.  When- 
ever a  man  advocates  a  union  church,  we  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  he  does  not  know  the  history  of  such  churches  or  that  he  has 
little  regard  for  the  verdict  of  history.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the 
best  way  for  his  own  particular  faith  to  survive,  which  is  union 
with  a  vengeance. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  union  chuich  in  which  our  denomination 
has  had  a  part  but  has  been  lost  to  us  or  has  come  entirely  under 
Unii  -d-Brcthren  control.  Both  the  career  and  the  character  of 
union  churches  convince  us  that  they  are  not  to  be  advocated  ex- 
cept as  a  temporary  arrangement  till  some  general  church,  with 
force  behind  it,  can  man  the  enterprise.  An  undue  multiplication 
of  churches  in  town  or  village  is  evil  ;  but  this  condition  does  not 
keep  one-tenth  as  many  men  out  of  the  kingdom  as  a  union  church 
which  stands  for  everything  in  general  and  nothing  in  particular." 
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MR.  JAMES'S  ESCAPE 

A  T  R.  HENKY  JAMES  lias  presented  in  fiction  many  Ameri- 
■^  '  -*■  cans  undergoing  various  reactions  in  the  European  environ- 
ment ;  now  he  gives  us  one  who  comes  liome  after  a  thirty  years' 
absence.  The  case  is  so  nearly  like  his  own  that  people  will 
doubtless  read  into  it  something  of  a  personal  confession.  His 
story,  called  "The  Jolly  Corner,"  is  published  in  the  first  issue  of 
The  English  Revie^v  (London,  December),  a  magazine  which  an- 
nounces itself  "consecrated  to  the  arts,  to  letters,  and  to  ideas." 
His  hero,  Spencer  Brytfon,  transplanted  to  New  York,  is  beset  by 
people  who  ask  him  what  he  "thinks"  of  everything,  and  he  has 
to  confess  himself  rather  helplessly  thinking  of  nothing  but  him- 
self. During  his  thirt}'  years  of  "  Europe"  "he  had  supposed  iiim 
self,  from  decade  to  decade,  to  be  allowing,  and  in  the  most  liberal 
and  intelligent  manner,  for  brilliancy  of  change."  But  he  actually 
saw  that  he  had  allowed  for  nothing.  In  the  most  quintessential 
Jamesesque  his  case  is  put  in  these  words  : 

"Proportions  and  values  were  upside  down;  the  ugly  things  he 
had  expected,  the  ugly  things  of  his  far-away  youth,  when  he  had 
too  promptly  waked  up  to  a  sense  of  the  ugly — these  uncanny  phe- 
nomena placed  him  rather,  as  it  happened,  under  the  charm; 
whereas  the  'swagger'  things,  the  modern,  the  monstrous,  the 
famous  things,  those  he  had  more  particularly,  like  thousands  of 
ingenuous  inquirers  every  year,  come  over  to  see,  were  exactly  his 
sources  of  dismay." 

Mr.  James's  "dismay,"  it  may  be  thought,  was  sufificiently  ex- 
prest  in  his  book  "The  American  Scene";  but  it  was  rather  his 
dismay  at  us,  a  quantity  in  which  he  did  not  figure  at  all.  If  it  is 
not  a.ssuming  too  much  to  say  that  the  author's  own  self  may  be 
surprized  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  we  may  discover  what  Mr. 
James's  feeling  about  himself  may  have  been  by  attending  to  the 
words  of  his  hero.  He  is  expressing  his  "impatience  of  the  too 
flattering  curiosity — among  the  people  he  met — about  his  apprecia- 
tion of  New  York."  The  hero  (in  this  respect  unlike  the  author 
of  "The  .American  Scene")  has  "arrived  at  none  at  all  that  was 
socially  producible,"  and  "as  for  that  matter  of  his  'thinking' 
(thinking  the  better  or  the  worse  of  anything  there)  he  was  wholly 
taken  up  with  one  subject  of  thought."     It  is  this  : 

"  He  found  all  things  come  back  to  the  question  of  what  he 
personally  might  have  been,  how  he  might  have  led  his  life  and 
'turned  out,'  if  he  had  not  so  at  the  outset  given  it  up.  And  con- 
fessing for  the  first  time  to  the  intensity  within  him  of  this  absurd 
speculation — which  but  proved  too,  no  doubt,  the  habit  of  selfishly 
thinking — he  affirmed  the  impotence  there  of  any  other  source  of 
interest,  any  other  local  appeal.  'What  would  it  have  made  of  me, 
what  would  it  have  made  of  me  .''  I  keep  forever  wondering,  all 
idiotically  ;  as  if  I  could  possibly  know  !  I  see  what  it  has  made 
of  dozens  of  others,  those  I  meet,  and  it  positively  aches  within 
me,  to  the  point  of  exasperation,  that  it  would  have  made  some- 
thing of  me  as  well.  Only  1  can't  make  out  what,  and  the  worry 
of  it,  the  small  rage  of  curiosity,  never  to  be  satisfied,  brings  back 
what  I  remember  to  have  felt  once  or  twice  after  judging  best,  for 
reasons,  to  burn  some  important  letter  unopened.  I  've  been  sorry, 
I've  hated  it — I've  never  known  what  was  in  the  letter.  You  may 
of  course  say  it's  a  trifle ! ' 

"'  I  don't  "say  it's  a  trifle,""  Miss  Staverton gravely  interrupted. 

"She  was  seated  by  her  fire,  and  before  her,  on  his  feet  and  rest- 
less, he  turned  to  and  fro  between  this  intensity  of  his  idea  and 
a  fitful  and  unseeing  inspection,  through  his  single  eye-glass,  of 
the  dear  little  old  objects  on  her  chimneypiece.  Her  interruption 
made  him  for  an  instant  look  at  her  harder.  'I  shouldn't  care  if 
you  did  !'  he  laughed,  however  ;  'and  it's  only  a  figure,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  way  I  now  feel.  Not  to  have  followed  my  perverse  young 
course — and  almost  in  the  teeth  of  my  father's  curse,  as  I  may  say  ; 
not  to  have  kept  it  up  so,  "over  there,"  from  that  day  to  this,  with- 
out a  doubt  or  a  pang;  not,  above  all,  to  have  liked  it,  to  have 
loved  it,  so  much,  loved  it,  naturally,  with  such  an  abysmal  conceit 
of  my  own  preference  ;  some  variation  from  that,  I  say.  must  have 
produced  some  different  effect  for  my  life  and  for  my  "form."     I 


should  have  stuck  here  —  if  it  had  been  pos.siiijo;  anil  1  was  loo 
young,  at  tweuly-llnee,  to  judge,  pour  deux  sous,  whether  it  ■jcere 
possible.  If  1  had  waited  1  might  have  seen  it  was,  and  then  I 
might  have  been,  by  staying  here,  something  nearer  to  one  of  these 
types  who  have  been  hammered  so  hard  and  made  so  keen  by  their 
conditions.  It  isn't  that  1  admire  them  so  much— the  question  of 
any  charm  in  them,  or  of  any  charm  beyond  that  of  the  rank  money 
passion  exerted  by  their  conditions /iv  them,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter;  it's  only  a  question   of  what   fantastic,  yet  jier- 


HENRV    JAMES. 

IVoni  a  new  portrait  by  Jacques  lilaiiclie. 

Mr.  James  confesses  in  recent  publications  that  "no  liber  of  liis 
intelligence  responds  to  the  mystery  "  of  tlie  .American  business  man, 
while  in  another  place  he  seems  to  show  that  he  thinks  the  type 
horrible. 

fectly  possible,  development  of  my  own  nature  I  may  not  have 
missed.  It  comes  over  me  that  I  had  then  a  strange  a/ter  ego  deep 
down  somewhere  within  me.  as  the  full-blown  flower  is  in  the 
small  tight  bud,  and  that  1  just  took  the  course,  I  just  transferred 
him  to  the  climate  that  blighted  him  forever."  " 

The  story,  as  it  develops,  shows  the  efforts  made  by  the  hero  to 
find  h\?,  alter  ego.  and  to  this  end  he  frequents,  during  the  quiet 
night  hours,  the  old  deserted  rooms  of  the  house  of  his  birth  and 
childhood.  The  story  goes  off  into  the  realms  of  the  supernatural 
where  the  hero's  quest  is  rewarded,  but  he  doesn't  like  the  results. 
The  figure  that  meets  him  presents  "his  grizzled,  bent  head  and 
white,  masking  hands,  his  queer  actuality  of  evening  dress,  of  dang- 
ling double  eye-glass,  of  gleaming  silk  lappet  and  white  linen,  of 
pearl  button  and  gold  watchguard  and  polished  shoe."  The  face, 
when  he  saw  it,  was  "too  hideous  as  his."  "It  was  unknown, 
inconceivable,  awful,  disconnected  from  any  possibility" — such 
an  identity,  he  felt,  "fitted  his  at  ;io  point,  made  its  alternative 
monstrous."     But  he  was  a  man  who  "had  a  million  a  year." 

One  wonders  if  the  horror  of  a  type  here  exprest  is  due  to  lack 
of  comprehension.  In  the  preface  to  the  "subscription  "  edition 
of  "The  Reverberator."  just  published,  Mr.  James  explains,  as  his 
reason  for  leaving  the  men  out  of  the  stories  of  that  period,  that 
"  before  the  American  'business  '  man  "  he  was  "  absolutely  and  irre- 
deemably helpless."  "No  approach,"  he  says,  "I  could  make  to 
him  on  his  'business  side  '  reallv  got  near  it." 
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ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

IT  is  "blatantly  and  bitterly  "  asserted  that  the  education  of  the 
negro  has  not  solved  the  race  problem,  says  Prof.  Kelley 
Miller,  of  Howard  I'niversity.  While  practically  admitting  the 
fact  he  adds  that  "it  was  but  a  shallow  philosophy  that  prophesied 
this  outcome  in  the  first  place."  .And  he  asserts  that  "education 
must  not  be  condemned  as  a  failure  because  it  has  not  accomplished 
results  that  lie  outside  of  the  sphere  of  its  function."  There  are, 
however,  certain  definite  results  to  show  for  the  forty  years  of 
negro  education,  says  this  representative  of  the  race,  and  in  TIw 
Educational  Revieiv  (New  ^'ork.  December)  he  attempts  to  show 
what  they  are.     We  read  : 

"  In  the  first  place  it  lias  settled  for  ail  time  the  neirio's  capacMx 
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THE    TRAVELING   SHOEMAKER. 

From  a  painting  by  W.  L.  Taylor. 
The  artist   liere  depicts  a  scene  of  colonial  days  when  shoe-cobbling  was 
at  home  by  an  itinerant  shoemaker. 

to  comprehend  the  rudiments,  as  well  as  the  higher  reaches  of 
knowledge  and  apply  them  to  the  tasks  of  life.  The  race  which 
was  once  denied  the  possession  of  an  educationable  mind  is  thus 
proved  to  be  responsive  to  the  same  intellectual  stimulus  as  the 
great  Aryan  race.  Those  who  affect  to  doubt  this  proposition 
need  themselves  to  be  pitied  for  their  evident  incapacity  to  grasp 
demonstrated  truth. 

"  In  the  second  place  the  colleges  and  universities  have  furnished 
the  teachers,  preachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  editors,  and  general 
leaders  who  are  now  directing  the  activities  of  the  negro  people, 
and  stimulating  them  to  higher  and  nobler  modes  of  life.  This 
professional  class,  like  the  j)riest  Melchi/edek,  sprang  at  once  to 
place  of  authority  and  leadership,  without  antecedents  or  begin- 
ning of  days.     The  instrumentality  which  in  some  measure  helped 


to  fit  them  to  their  high  function,  performed  a  service  rarely,  if 
ever,  ecjuaied  in  the  history  of  human  betterment. 

"  In  the  third  place  the  illiteracy  of  the  race  has  been  cut  down 
to  forty-five  per  cent.,  which  marks  the  most  marvelous  advance 
in  the  technical  elements  of  knowledge  in  the  annals  of  human  prog- 
ress. It  is  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  classed  as  literate 
iiave  a  technical  rather  than  a  practical  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
knowledge.  Of  those  who  can  read  and  write,  comparatively  few 
do  read  and  write  etTectively,  and  bring  this  acquisition  to  bear 
upon  the  common  tasks  of  life.  They  do  not  generally  pass  con- 
stitutional tests  in  Alabama,  as  the  knowing  registration  officers 
assure  us.  While  it  is  true  that  a  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of 
letters  may  have  little  immediate  bearing  upon  practical  tasks, 
yet  its  potential  value  is  beyond  calculation.  It  is  a  possession 
th.it  is  not  destroyed,  but  is  carried  forward.  Literate  parents 
transmit  their  acquisition  to  their  children,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent of  acquired  knowledge  flows  onward  with  ever- 
widening  and  deepening  channel.  This  mystic  key  with 
twenty-six  notches  unlocks  all  the  hidden  secrets  of  the 
universe.  It  opens  up  newness  of  life,  'transition  of 
a  people  from  illiteracy  to  literacy  is  like  cnanging  the 
temperature  of  a  region  from  several  degiees  below  to 
a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point.  The  actual 
change  may  seem  to  be  small,  yet  it  effects  a  marvelous 
transformation  in  the  surrounding  flora  and  fauna.  And 
so  with  a  race,  the  transmission  of  the  symbols  of  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  a  few  years'  schooling  thaws  out  the 
faculties  frozen  l)y  centuries  of  ignorance,  which  will 
shortly  begin  to  yield  a  new  flower  and  fruitage." 

The  cost  of  negro  education  for  these  forty  years,  it 
is  pointed  out.  has  been  a  vast  sum,  yet  it  has  been  "ut- 
terly inadequate  when  counted  against  the  task  to  which 
it  has  been  applied."  The  sum  has  been  furnished  by 
"Northern  philanthropy,"  "unequaled  in  any  other  do- 
main of  vicarious  service,"  and  by  Southern  States  hav- 
ing "appropriated  to  this  use  a  part  of  the  public  tax 
which  the  negro's  industrial  activities  and  economic  posi- 
tion make  possible."  This  latter  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  "civic  charity,"  we  are  told,  but  the  response  to  a 
"claim  for  equal  educational  facilities  for  the  negro 
child"  based  upon  "justice  and  equity  and  enlightened 
policy."  Forty  years  of  experience  has  also,  it  is  fur- 
ther stated  "taught  certain  clear  lessons  as  to  method 
which  should  not  go  unheeded."  Chief  among  these  is 
put  the  oversight  of  education  by  religious  bodies.  The 
denominational  institutions  are  becoming  a  diminishing 
factor  in  our  educational  equation  and  "a  wise  coordi- 
nation would  obviate  the  waste  of  needless  duplication." 
He  asserts  further : 

"There  should  be  called  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  religious  organizations  and  other 
agencies,  to  advise  upon  some  comprehensive  plan  of 
articulation  and  coordination  of  work.  There  have  been 
founded  more  colleges  and  universities  than  can  be  ade- 
quately maintained.  The  high-sounding  pretensions  of 
an  institution  above  the  level  of  its  grade  and  facilities 
tends  to  discredit  the  whole  scheme  in  the  minds  of 
serious  and  sensible  men,  and  to  give  the  negro  youth  a 
false  notion  of  what  education  really  means.  This 
conference  might  well  consider  the  advisability  of  reducing 
the  number  of  colleges  to  five  or  six  distributed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  needs  of  the  population,  and  of  providing  facul- 
ties and  facilities  that  would  enable  them  to  live  up  to  the  name 
assunied.  The  others  might  well  be  limited  to  the  secondary 
grade,  as  feeders  for  the  higher  institutions  or  as  finishing-schools 
of  a  lower  order  of  pretension.  The  proper  distribution  of  indus- 
trial schools  might  also  claim  the  attention  of  this  conference. 

"Institutions  maintained  by  private  philantliropy  were  at  first 
comi)eIled  to  assume  the  lowest  grades  of  instruction.  Hut  as  the 
public  .schools  have  developed  this  is  no  longer  a  necessity. 
These  institutions  should  relegate  to  the  public  schools  all  work 
which  falls  within  their  sphere,  and  confine  their  energies  to  those 
lines  which  fall  beyond  or  at  least  outside  of  the  scope  of  public 
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instruction.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  should  be 
the  heartiest  cooperation  with  Soutliern  school  autliori- 
ties  for  the  betterment  of  the  public-school  system. 
Each  Southern  State  should  maintain  a  normal  sclu)(^l, 
with  facilities  and  equipment  equal  to  the  best  require- 
ments of  the  teaching  world.  The  teacher  is  an  agent 
of  the  State.  It  is  as* much  a  disgrace  for  a  sovereign 
State  to  employ  incompetent  teachers  to  enlighten  its  fu 
ture  citizens,  as  it  would  be  to  engage  incompetent 
persons  to  conduct  any  otiier  feature  of  its  affairs." 


PORTRAYING  THE  AMERICAN 
IDEAL 

No  nation  has  ever  had  epic  material  more  splendid 
than  ours,  says  Miss  Clara  E.  Laughlin;  but 
wherein  we  differ  from  others  is  that  "the  hardy  of  other 
nations  have  gone  forth  to  conquest,"  while  "the  hardy 
of  our  nation  have  gone  forth  always  in  the  quest  of 
home,  seeking  where  they  might  do  best  for  the^r  children, 
or  in  their  home's  defense."  Miss  Laughlin  sees  her  idea 
illustrated  in  a  series  of  pictures  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Taylor 
which  have  been  reproduced  recently  in  a  volume  named 
"Our  Home  and  Country."  This  artist,  she  asserts, 
"has  done  more  to  reflect  tiie  American  ideal,  espe- 
cially as  e.xprest  in  the  American  home,  than  any  other 
artist  America  has  ever  produced."  His  aim  has  been 
"fidelity  to  familiar  things  instead  of  far-seeking  af- 
ter things  foreign  and  strange."  Painters  have  been 
slow,  she  thinks,  to  recognize  the  pictorial  quality  of 
American  life.  But  Mr.  Taylor,  whose  work  is  described 
in  the  Chicago  Interior  (December  lo),  found  out  "what 
manner  of  pictures  the  American  public  will  take  to  its 
heart  and  to  its  homes  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and 
the  most  affectionate  appreciation."  His  work,  seri- 
alized in  "a  magazine  of  enormous  circulation  among 
the   'mass  of   Americans,'"  began  and  developed   in  this  way: 

"In  1898  Mr.  Taylor  made  a  picture  to  illustrate  Longfellow's 
'The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.'  It  was  a  simple  thing:  just  a  sug- 
gestion of  mantelpiece,  all  but  lost  in  the  shadow,  and  a  corner  of 
brick  chimney-place,  all  alight  with  the  leaping  flames  :  above  the 
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From  **Our  Home  and  Country,*'  by  pennissioo  of  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     Copyrighted,  1900,  by  The  Curtis  Publishint^  Co, 

DEFENDING    THE    STOCKADE. 

Early  colonial  days  when  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the  savage  as  well  as  a  stubborn  soil. 


By  the  construction  of  these  interiors,   Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  show  us  that  early 
days  were  considerably  less  democratic  than  ours. 


fire,  a  crane,  new-hung;  beside  the  fire,  in  an  ingle-nook,  two — 
'the  great,  forgotten  world  outside  ' ;  inside  the  firelight  and  love- 
light.  Instantly,  to  every  heart,  the  beautiful  picture  made  its 
appeal.  It  was  a  new  household,  finding  'its  place  among  the 
myriad  homes  of  earth.'  To  every  one  to  whom  it  did  not  speak 
in  memories  it  spoke  in  hopes.  Everybody  loved  it  and  wanted  it. 
Encouraged  by  this  great  success  Mr. 
Taylor  painted  more  Longfellow  pic- 
tures :  'Priscilla  and  John  Alden  ' ; 
'Hiawatha  and  Minnehaha'  -.'The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith';  'The  Children's 
Hour';  'The  Building  of  the  Ship.' 
Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  some 
homely,  characteristic  phases  that  the 
poets  have  overlooked.  He  painted  a 
picture  of  'The  Traveling  Shoe- 
maker,' who  used  to  go  from  house 
to  house,  from  village  to  village.  In 
the  great  kitchens  where  the  home  life 
centered,  where  the  housewife  and  her 
daughters  baked  and  brewed  and  spun 
and  wove,  the  shoemaker  sat  and 
stitched  and  pegged  until  he  had  ev- 
erybody shod.  And  while  he  worked 
he  told  tales  he  had  gathered  in  his 
rounds.  He  was  the  troubadour  of 
eighteenth-century  New  England. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Taylor  pic- 
tured 'A  Winter  Service  at  Church'  in 
the  early  days  of  the  last  century, 
when  heat  in  churches  was  unknown, 
and  women  and  children  wore  their 
warmest  clothes  and  carried  foot- 
stoves  to  keep  their  feet  from  freezing 
while  they  sat  in  the  square,  box-like 
pews.    Another  picture  of  that  period 
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which  Mr.  Taylor  did  about  the  same  time  was  'The  District 
School  '  where  all  ages  got  instruction.  Illustrating  the  travel 
methods  of  those  early  nineteenth-century  days,  Mr.  Taylor  i)ainted 
'The  (Jld  .Stage  and  tiie  Turnpike,'  showing  the  departure  of  a 
st.age  after  leaving  travelers  at  an  inn,  and  the  democratic  convey- 
ance of  an  aristocratic-looking  young  couple  driving  away  in  a 
cart— notwithstanding  her  Chantilly-lace  cape  and  his  white  stock 
and 'hell  beaver."  And  the  social  life  of  the  period  Mr.  Taylor 
pictured  in 'The  Darn-Raising,"  when  everybody  came  to  "help" 
and  remained  to  make  merry." 

There  is  nothing  as  yet  by  this  artist  representing  "tlie  years  c,f 
agitation  in  New  England  preceding  the  Civil  War"  ;  but  there  is 
a  war  picture,  "showing  a  typical  village  .scene  after  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers."  Five  pictures  represent  Southern  life  just 
before  the  war,  giving  "some  idea  of  the  grace,  tlie  dignity,  the 
charm  of  that  life  at  its  best."     Next — 

"In  point  of  time  when  they  were  done,  we  have  the  splendid 
series  of  frontier  scenes.  One  of  tliese  illustrates  the  first  intrepid 
'crossing  '  of  our  hardy  pioneers  after  the  ocean  crossing,  when  the 
first  of  them  fared  forth  over  the  Alleghanies,  rifle  and  ax  in  hand, 
symbols  of  their  defense  and  their  aggression,  their  intent  to  clear 
ground,  build  new  homes,  and  hold  enemies  at  bay.  When  these 
little  companies  of  men,  women,  and  children  reached  a  place 
where  it  seemed  wise  lo  settle,  they  built  a  stockade  within  which 
they  all  lived,  and  which  they  had  frequently  to  defend  against  the 
Indians." 


MISERIES  OF  THE  ACTOR'S  LOT 

MR.  \\1.\TKR  indulges  in  a  vehement  Jeremiad  against  the 
theatrical  art  of  our  time  in  his  new  book  called  "Other 
Days."  Disclaiming  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  "rueful  veteran," 
he  yet  assjerts  that  while  "there  has  not  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  American  staj,e  when  the  theater  received  so  much  attention 
as  it  receives  now  from  the  public  and  the  press,"  there  has  also 
"not  been  a  time  wlien  the  quality  of  its  average  presentments  so 
little  deserved  the  respect  of  intellect  and  judicious  taste."  Mr. 
Winter  sees  many  causes  for  this  state  of  things,  but  he  hastens  to 
absolve  the  actor  from  a  share  in  the  blame.  Indeed,  he  empha- 
sizes the  fact  by  saying  thai  "the  condemnation  of  the  actor  for 
the  defects  of  the  contemporary  theater  is  unjust."  His  view  of 
the  cause  or  causes  is  stated  herewith  : 

"The  major  causes  are  the  prevalence  of  materialism,  infecting 
all  branches  of  thought,  and  of  commercialism,  infecting  all 
branches  of  action.  The  public  is  not  blameless,  because  public 
opinion  and  sentiment — meaning  the  general  condition  and  attitude 
of  the  public  mind — reacts  upon  those  who  address  the  public. 
The  theatrical  audience  of  this  period  is  largely  composed  of  vul- 
garians, who  know  nothing  about  art  or  literature,  and  who  care 
for  nothing  but  the  solace  of  their  common  tastes  and  animal  ap- 
petites; on  that  point  observation  of  the  faces  and  manners  of  the 
multitude  would  satisfy  any  thoughtful  observer;  and,  because  the 
audience  is  largely  of  this  character,  the  theater  has  become  pre- 
cisely what  it  might  have  been  expected  to  become  when  depen- 
dent on  such  patronage.  It  has  passed  from  the  hands  that  ought 
to  control  it — the  hands  either  of  actors  who  love  and  honor  their 
art  or  of  men  endowed  with  the  temperament  of  the  actor  and  ac- 
quainted with  his  art  and  its  needs— and,  almost  entirely,  it  has 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  sordid,  money-grubbing  tradesmen,  who 
have  degraded  it  into  a  bazaar.  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  I'nited  States  speculators  have  captured  the  indus- 
try that  tlay  call  'the  .Amu.sement  Husiness  '  and  luive  maile  'a 
corner  in  theatricals.' 

"A  ■(iti),iriment-storc  '  administration  of  the  theater,  dispensing 
dramatic  performances  precisely  as  vendors  dispense  vegetai)les, 
must,  necessarily,  vulgarize  the  vocation  of  the  actor,  dispelling 
its  glamour  ol  romance  and  making  it  mechanical  and  common. 
In  the  <jld  the.iti  i(  al  days  the  actor,  no  doubt,  sometimes  had  rea- 
son to  feel  that,  mure  or  le.ss,  he  was  'tolerated  '  by  'the  gentry  ' ; 
but  that  posture  o.'  inily  he  could  des])ise.  In  the  new  theatrical 
day  he  knows  that  hs  ;u  t  is  peddled  and,  in  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  treated  as  a  comniodity,  there  is  a  sense  of  humiliation  that 


ijreeds  indifference.  Some  of  the  acting  now  visible  is,  for  that 
reason,  about  as  interesting  as  the  sawing  of  wood.  The  minor 
miseries  of  the  actor's  lot,  are,  likewise,  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Those  were  always  numerous;  they  were  always  impediments  to 
good  acting,  and  they  continue  to  be  so  ;  nor  docs  the  public  make 
any  allowance  for  them.  The  boast  of  the  contemporary  manager 
is  the  opulent  total  of  his  receipts.  His  favorite  announcement 
declares  that 'money  talks.'  So  it  does;  but,  generally,  it  talks 
of  avarice,  sometimes  of  rapacious  tyranny,  nearly  always  of 
parsimony." 

While  much  money  is  spent  on  the  front  of  the  house,  says  Mr. 
Winter,  "but  very  little  is  spent  for  the  comfort  of  the  actor  or  in 
order  to  provide  for  him  the  facilities  that  would  save  his  strength, 
simplify  his  labors,  and  greatly  expedite  him  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  professional  effects."  No  theater  in  the  country  has 
dressing-rooms  enough  for  a  fairly  numerous  company ;  conse- 
(juently  there  is  the  crowding  together  of  possibly  uncongenial 
people.  No  dressing-room  has  a  complete  set  of  lights  of  differ- 
ent colors  such  as  are  used  on  the  stage  ;  hence  the  actor  often 
goes  wrong  in  his  make-up,  and  comes  forth  looking  like  a  "hob- 
goblin." The  old  "green  room  "  and  the  call  boy  have  been  abol- 
ished for  the  most  part,  forcing  the  actor  to  wait  in  the  wings  for 
his  "cue."  at  the  mercy  of  the  "stage-hands,"  who  are  "under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  trade-unions."  Besides  these  annoyances, 
Mr.  Winter  instances  the  conduct  of  the  theatrical  audience,  "often 
as  unseemly  in  character  and  as  disastrous  in  effect  as  that  of  the 
insvylent  artizans."  Finally  there  is  "the  distressful  affliction" 
suffered  by  the  actor  "under  the  style  of  theatrical  administration 
now  prevalent."  viz.,  "the  restriction  of  his  initiative,  the  repres- 
sion of  his  intelligence,  and  the  distortion  of  his  art,  by  jacks  in 
office." 

It  is  Mr.  Winter's  opinion  that  in  the  art  of  acting  "the  tide 
reached  its  highest  flood  in  the  better  days  of  Edwin  Booth  and 
Henry  Irving,  and  that  it  will  not  again  reach  so  high  a  mark." 
Instead  of  the  long,  laborious  apprenticeship  to  their  art  served 
by  these  men,  the  present  stage  is,  in  the  writer's  view,  provided 
with  its  figures  in  this  manner : 

"To-day  the  theatrical  janitor  must  have  'shows'  in  order  to 
keep  his  'house'  open.  The  men  who  dominate  the  theatrical 
field,  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  their  dominance  of  it,  must 
have  actors,  and,  as  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  to  get  them, 
they  are 'made  to  order.'  As  soon  as  a  performer  shows  talent 
that  might  ripen  into  something  fine  he  is  'starred  '  and,  as  a  rule, 
his  development  is  permanently  checked  by  that  process.  From 
that  cause  the  stage  is  afflicted  with  a  continually  increasing  army 
of  performers  who  obtain  publicity  merely  because  of  youth,  ani- 
mation, a  little  personal  beauty,  and  an  unlimited  use  of  the  litho- 
graph and  the  twenty-sheet  poster.  Among  persons  who  chiefly 
control  our  theater  to-day  there  is  scarcely  one  who  is  competent 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  play  by  reading  it,  or  one  who  can  re- 
hearse a  company,  or  can  help  actors  in  the  development  of  their 
faculties.  There  are  many,  however,  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  marvelous  in  their  ability  to  do  all  those  things.  IWost  of  them, 
it  is  known,  are  comparatively  ignorant  of  theatrical  history  and 
of  dramatic  literature.  More  than  one  of  them  has  avowed  that 
he  'keeps  a  shop,'  and  cares  nothing  about  the  theater  or  the  pub 
lie,  so  long  as  he  gains  money.  The  late  Joseph  Jefferson  (who 
had  unusual  ojiportunities  to  see  and  know)  told  the  present 
writer  that  the  method  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  managers 
in  the  theater  of  to-day  (a  person  who  violently  objects  to  even 
the  slightest  expression  of  critical  judgment)  is  to  assume  the 
direction  of  a  rehearsal,  and  then  to  address  the  company,  saying  : 
'Come,  now  I  Hurry  up;  this  don't  run  smooth;  more  ginger! 
more  ginger  !  don't  wait  for  cues  :'  and  the  venerable  actor  added, 
'  I  should  like  to  see  him  rehearsing  "  Hamlet  "  !' 

"To-day  it  is  diflicult  for  a  young  actor  to  obtain  suitable  train- 
ing. The  nurrtber  of  thoroughly  trained  and  matured  .actors, 
capable  of  instructing  young  devotees  of  the  stage,  grows  continu- 
ally less.  The  standard  of  individual  talent,  when  talent  happens 
to  exist,  is  not  lower  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  past ;  the  standard 
of  individual  general  education  is.  po.ssibly.  higher;  but  the  stand- 
ard of  professional  proficiency  is  lainentably  low." 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Brill,  George  Reitcr.  Rhymes  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  123.  Philadelphia:  Edward 
Stem    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Bruce,  H.  Addington.  Historic  Ghosts  and  Ghost 
Hunters.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  234.  New  York;  Moffatt, 
Yard   &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  an  up-to-date  ghost  book.  It  will 
not  yield  the  thrills  which  a  pemisal  of  Mrs. 
Crowe's  "Xight  Side  of  Nature"  so  often 
excited.  The  glory  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost, 
the  Samuel  Wesley  rappings,  Lord  Brough- 
am's Ghost,  and  all  the  other  supernatural 
apparitions  and  phenomena  of  history  and 
tradition  is  eclipsed  by  the  cold-blooded 
theories  of  telepathy,  thought  transference, 
and  other  modem  scientific  hypotheses. 
Yet  Mr.  Bruce  handles  very  gently  those 
fond  illusions  of  the  past  and  relates  the 
incidents  which  he  discusses  with  a  liter- 
ary taste  and  style  which  makes  them  in- 
teresting and  attractive  still.  In  fact  the 
whole  book  is  interesting,  and  those  who 
take  it  up  are  not  likely  to  lay  it  down  until 
they  have  finished  it. 

Cable,  George  W.  Kincaid's  Battery.  Illustrated, 
izmo,  pp.  396.     New  York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Chandler,  Walter  M.  The  Trial  of  Jesus  from 
a  Lawyers  Standpoint  2  vols.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  xxxv-366.  xi-406.  New  York;  The  Empire 
Publishing  Co. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  nothing 
more  exhaustive  vipon  this  topic  will  ever 
be  produced,  since  it  evidently  covers  all 
the  material  available  The  treatment  is 
that  of  a  man  who  has  mastered  his  ma- 
terial, namely,  Hebrew  law  and  jurispru- 
dence, as  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  Jewish  and  other  sources  of  information 
as  to  the  legal  usages  and  customs  of  the 
time  of  Christ;  and  Roman  law  and  usage 
as  bearing  on  the  trial  before  Pilate.  The 
first  volume  treats  of  the  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrin  on  the  charge  of  blasphemv,  in 
which  the  author  points  out  the  fatal 
errors  and  irregularities  of  Caiaphas  and  the 
other  priests,  but  concedes  that  there  was 
a  real  trial  before  a  tribunal  of  competent 
jurisdiction  but  of  limited  powers. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  the  trial 
before  Pilate.  The  author  leads  up  to  it 
by  a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  Roman 
law  applicable  to  the  case.  The  first  ap- 
pearance before  Pilate  ended  in  a  clear  ac- 
quittal of  the  prisoner.  The  subsequent 
surrender  of  Pilate  to  the  clamors  of  the 
mob  was  a  nullification  of  his  own  verdict, 
and  wholly  irregular  and  illegal. 

The  amount  of  erudition  disclosed  in 
this  treatment  is  surprizing,  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  reduce  it  all  to  an  argument  so 


clear  tliat  the  ordinary  reader  can  gras])  it 
easily  should  give  the  book  a  very  wide  gen- 
eral reading. 

Clarke.  Helen  Archibald.  .A.  Child's  Guide  to 
Mythology.  Royal  8vol.,  pp.  3<><j.  New  York:  The 
Haker  &  Taylor  Co.     $1.25. 

Mythology  is  always  interesting  to 
children,  and  they  are  generally  intro- 
duced to  it  through  the  gate  of  fairyland. 
The  author  of  the  present  volume  tells  us  it 
is  intended  as  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
comparative  mythology,  into  which  the 
learned  and  leisurely  alone  can  venture  to 
enter  with  safety.  She  herself  has  evi- 
dently gone  profoundly  into  the  subject, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  children's 
minds  will  confound  the  nationalities  of 
these  tales,  which  one  should  prefer  to 
tell  them  without  tracing  their  origin  or 
paternity.  The  book  has  twelve  illustra- 
tions and  is  well  written. 

Comfort,  Benjamin  F.  Arnold's  Tempter.  Hlus 
trated.  i2mo,  pp.  447.  Boston:  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co. 

Converse.    F    H.,    Coryell,   John   R.      .Stevens, 

Rear-admiral  T.  H. ;  Pool.  Maria  Louise,  and  others. 
Adventures  at  Sea.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  197- 
New  York-   Harper  &  Brothers.     60  cents. 

Crother.s.  Samuel  McChord.  By  the  Christmas 
Fire.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  225.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin   &  Co,     Si  25  net. 

Deland,  Ellen  Douglas.  Miss  Betty  of  New 
York.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  284.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Brothers       Sr.25. 


SEYMOUR    EATON, 

Author  of  "  The  Roosevelt  Bears  Abroad.' 


De  Launcy,  L.  The  World's  (jold.  Svo,  pp. 
242.      New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     S1.7.S. 

This  is  a  wonderfully  complete  tho  con- 
cise essay  on  a  subject  about  which  ac- 
curate information  has  not  always  been 
easily  accessible.  Mr.  De  Launcy  is  a 
specialist  of  great  reputation  in  France 
and  occupies  a  professional  chair  in  the 
famous  Ecole  Superieure  des  ]\Iines.  The 
work  is  well  and  fluently  translated  and 
the  introduction  is  written  by  no  less  a 
personage  thun  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant, 
whose  works  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  financial  oracles  on  this 
continent. 

The  first  division  of  the  book  deal's  with 

gold  as  a  mineral  and  gives  a  good  account 

of  gold-production  in  all  times  and  places. 

Practical  mining  is  handled  with  the  .skill 

of  a  scientific  man.     But  by  far  the  most 

important    and    valuable    divi.sion    of    the 

work  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  section — 

when  gold  is  discust  as  a  factor  in  political 

economy  and  as  the  standard  of  values  in 

the    currency.    -This    position    of    Mr.    De 

Launc3''s    work    will   ayjpeal    to   ]jractical 

politicians  and  statesmen  of  every  party. 

It  may  be  added  that  "The  World's  Gold" 

forms  one  number  of  the  "Scientific  Series" 

published   by   G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons.     Its 

price  should  put  it  within  tlie  reach  of  all 

interested. 

Kllot,  Charles  W.  University  Administration. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  266.  Boston:  Houghton,  Miftlin  & 
Co. 

There  is  no  man  in  this  country  who 
has  had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing 
American  university  life  than  President 
Eliot — perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  of 
creating  a  university,  for  Harvard  to-day  is 
Harvard  as  Ivliot  has  shaped  it.  The  ideals 
of  Harvard,  the  intellectual  and  social 
tone  of  Harvard,  however  these  may  be 
estimated,  have  etnanated  from  a  mind 
whose  character  is  eminently  strong,  clear 
and  determinate.  Dr.  Eliot  knew  what 
he  wanted  in  a  uni\ersity,  and  then  he 
obtained  it.  H6  administered  and  devel- 
oped it  with  all  his  heart  and  strength. 
In  the  present  volume  he  has  set  down 
his  experiences,  his  counsels,  and  his  views 
in  what  were  his  N.  W.  Harris  Lectures 
for  1908,  at  Northwestern  University. 

We  need  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  these  lectures  make  up  the  best 
college  president's  handbook  that  exists. 
They  do  not  give  the  history  of  an  old 
foundation  or  of  its  alumni,  but  furnish 
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something  which  really  might  be  con- 
densed into  a  code  of  administrative  ethics 
and  expediency.  The  sentences  are  very 
often  so  many  clear-cut  maxims.  The 
first  chapter  treats  of  "University  Trus- 
tees" and  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
concerning  which  some  such  bodies  apjiear 
to  care  so  little,  know  so  little,  and  do  so 
little.  He  shows  that  even  homes  of 
learning  and  their  faculties  need  to  secure 
a  wider  and  freer  public  to  give  them  en- 
couragement, restraint,  and  advice.  We 
already  know  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  "The  University  Faculty"  from  the 
class  of  men  with  whom  he  has  surrounded 
himself  His  opinions  on  the  "Elective 
System"  we  also  know.  But  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  stated  them  in  clear,  concise, 
and  permanent  fonn.  The  chapter  on 
"Methods  of  Instruction"  and  "Social 
Organization"  are  more  general  and 
discursive,  but  they  add  immensely  to  the 
value  of  a  book  which  is  unique  of  its 
kind  as  the  ripe  production  of  a  statesman- 
like mind  occupied  for  a  lifetime  in 
promoting  learning  and  shaping  the  char- 
acter of  American  manhood. 

Everts.  Katherine  Jewell.  The  Speaking  Voice 
Principles  of  Training  Simplified  and  Condensed 
lamo.  pp.  2  17.  New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1  net. 

Kaunce.  William  Herbert  Perry.  The  Educa- 
tional Ideal  in  the  Ministry.  The  L>-man  Beecher 
Lectures  at  Yale  University  in  the  Year  1908.  izmo. 
186  pp.   New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $i.2S  net. 

<;llder,  Richard  Watson.  Potms.  Crown  8vo. 
pp    485      Boston     IFoughton,  Mirtlin   &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Household  Edition  of  the  poets 
which  these  publishers  are  i.ssuing  in- 
cludes American  and  English  authors  of 
note,  and  forms  a  handsome,  convenient, 
and  cheap  library.  The  paper  is  good 
and  the  type  clear.  We  are  glad  that 
Mr.  Gilder  has  found  a  niche  in  the  edifice. 
Not  to  mention  the  great  services  he  has 
rendered  to  periodical  literature  in  this 
country,  he  has  won  a  place  as  a  lyric- 
poet  genuine  in  feeling  and  artistic  in  ex- 
ecution. 

(iilman,  Lawrence.  Aspects  of  Modem  OTcr.T 
Estimates  and  Inquiries.  i2mo,  pp.  215.  NewYoik: 
John  Lane  Co.     Si  25  net. 

Gordon.  S.  D.  Quiet  Talks  with  World  Winners. 
:2mo.  pp  280  New  York  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
75  cents  net. 

HIrhrnH,  Robert.  Kgypt  an<l  its  Monuments. 
Illustrated  by  Jules  (nidrin.  8vo.  pp.  272.  New  York. 
The  Century  Co.      $6. 

There  are  several  ways  of  regarding 
Egypt.  It  is  a  place  in  which  many 
significant  events  of  history  have  taken 
I)lace  To  use  a  hackneyed  exjjression, 
it  is  the  cradle  of  Eurojjean  civilization. 
It  has  recently  become  a  field  for  archeolog- 
ical  investigation  in  which  Dr.  Dryasdust 
No.  2  finds  documents  and  arguments  for 
confuting  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Dryasdust 
No.  I.  Then  it  has  grown  into  a  health- 
resort  and  a  kind  of  picnic-ground,  where 
irreverent  mr)dernism  may  dance  over  the 
ruins  of  the  past.  The  book  before  us 
presents  this  land  of  mystery  and  majestic 
ruins  simply  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  and 
impresses  the  senses  of  those  who  can 
lf)ok,  aflmire.  and  rest  in  the  wonders  of  the 
vision. 

There  is  sf)metimes  a  greater  ])leasiire  in 
reading  about  a  foreign  country-  than  in 
visiting  it.  It  is  not  only  the  inconveni- 
ences of  travel,  or  the  mr)n<itf)ny  of  locfi- 
motion  lli.il  tires,  but  e\cn  the  presence  of 
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Others  is  wearisome  No  one  can  realize 
the  awfulness  of  the  desert  or  the  sublimity 
of  the  pyramids  if  he  has  beside  him  a 
woman  wearing  a  merry- widow  hat,  or  a 
man  who  is  always  funny.  This  em- 
j)hasizes  the  imjjortance  of  such  a  work 
as  that  before  us.  The  twenty  illustra- 
tions, from  paintings  by  Jules  Gu^rin, 
serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  as  vivid  an 
impression  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
as  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  practical  life. 

Besides  the  c()l()r-])ictures  there  are 
about  forty  full-page  reproductions  of 
photographs.  Thus  niost  of  the  famous 
monuments  and  striking  landsca])es  of 
that  land  which  Herodotus  described  as 
'  the  gift  of  the  River"  are  very  completely 
represented  in  both  ])icture  and  prose. 
It  is  hard  to  say  anything  new  about 
them,  but  Mr.  Hichens  writes  in  a  bright, 
rhetorical  style  and  naturally.  Among  the 
most  striking  pass.tges  in  this  \-olume, 
is  that  relating  to  the  sphinx:  'He  who 
createrl    it    lookccl    licxntid    l^ovp*.    tic\ond 
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the  life  of  man."  The  chromolithograph 
apjjended  .seems,  however,  to  place  the 
colossal  head  of  the  strange  figure  a  Httle 
loo  near  the  top  of  the  page  to  suggest  its 
full  dimensions  The  mysterious  temple 
of  Edfu,  the  shrine  of  the  secret  human 
soul,  is  in  a  condition  of  more  perfect 
preservation  than  any  other  monument 
of  antiquity  and.  if  not  as  well  known  as 
Philae  or  Luxor,  it  is  equally  interesting 

While  Mr.  Hichens  speaks  of  such  re- 
mains with  a  great  deal  of  the  merely  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  antiquarian,  he 
shows  us  that  he  is  filled  with  profound 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject.  The  grandeur 
and  fascinating  variety  which  characterize 
the  relics  of  Egyptian  civilization  are 
fully  realized  by  him.  and  this  splendid 
work  can  not  fail  to  kindle  in  the  mind  of 
any  reader  .something  of  the  ardent  admi- 
ration, the  intelligent  sympathy  with 
which  this  traveler  handles  his  theme. 
His  success  in  the  task  which  he  has  set 
himself  is  a  little  less  than  extraordinary'. 
Even  in  their  mechanical  reproduction  in 
full  color  the  pictures  seem  to  be  bathed  in 
the  very  light  of  the  East  and  to  breathe  the 
spell  of  enchantment  which  Egypt  casts 
upon  all  who  gaze  ujion  the  tombs  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

HlgKins).  Aileen  Cleveland.  Dream  Blocks. 
Illustratc<].  Svo.  pp.  47.  New  York.  Duflfield  &  Co. 
Si.  50. 

Hifcslnson.  Ella.  Alaska,  The  Great  Country. 
Svo,  pp.  337.     New  York     The  Macmillan  Co.     $2.50. 

To  many  people  who  have  not  visited 
what  the  Russians  knew  as  Al-ay-ek-sa, 
the  present  volume  will  be  a  revelation. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  Seward  and  Sum- 
ner this  land  discovered  by  Bering  came 
intcj  the  possession  of  the  American  people. 
Since  then  it  has  become  a  hunting  place, 
a  trading  center,  and  a  gold  field.  A 
full  descripti(jn  of  its  geograjihical  features 
forms  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  and  we 
are  given  a  most  careful  description  of 
its  natural  features  and  products.  The 
amount  of  information  concerning  the 
development  of  the  region,  the  thorough 
and  careful  account  of  all  a  stranger  wishes 
to  lejirn  about  it  are  quite  admirable.  It 
is  enriched  with  abundant  illustrations 
and  a  fine  index,  and  must  be  pronounced 
the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  tnost 
attractive  work  on  the  subject. 

Ilnu.ston.  Edwin  J.  The  Wonder  Book  of  Light. 
IllustraliMl.  i2mo.  pp.  .U'J-  New  York  Frederick 
.\.  Stokts  Co      Si. 50  net. 

Kelly,  Mvra  Rosnah.  1 2mo.  pp.  jijS.  New  York. 
1).  .Xppleton  &  Co.     Si.so 

Tliere  is  a  difference  between  a  peach 
;uk1  an  apricot.  The  one  is  rich  in  flavor, 
the  other  sweet,  but  with  the  coloring  of 
rubies  in  its  pulp.  Rosnah  is  full  of  color 
and  the  raciness  which  lives  in  all  descrip- 
tions of  Irish  life.  Its  chief  excitement 
lies  in  the  description  of  a  boycott,  during 
which  that  dislingui.shed  General  "cross" 
iMtzj^eraltl  is  forced  to  cook  his  own  food. 
.\  ])leasant  Invc  tale  is  developed  under 
the  entanglements  of  a  mistaken  or  rather 
loncealed  identity.  The  phases  of  a 
jiolislied  and  amiable  society  of  young 
;ind  elderly  pc()i)le  transj)lanted  suddenly 
to  the  surroundings  of  an  Irish  estate  are 
dcscril)ed  by  a  hand  familiar  with  its 
material.  We  have  read  Myra  Kelly's 
work  with  interest  but  it  will  hardly  be 
ContiuiiCit  on  p,ige  gS6 
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EMINENT  CONFIRMING  TESTIMONY. 

"  The  most  eminent  ministers  in  America,  and  Bible  students  whose 
names  carry  greatest  weight  and  authority,  unite  in  their  judgments 
upon  this  work.     It  is  the  best  of  expositions  of  the  best  of  all  books." 
—THEODORE  L  CUYLER,  D  D..  LLD. 

"  I  recommend  this  remarkable  work  to  everybody  with  whom  my 
words  can  have  the  least  weight — clergy  or  laity,  man  or  woman, 
persons  of  much  reading  or  httle."— Bp.  F.  D.  HUNTINGTON,  D.D. 

"  \Vhile  representing  the  thought  of  the  centuries,  this  work  is  in 
every  sense  fresh  and  up  to  date.  The  most  recent  periodical  litera- 
ture and  the  latest  books  have  been  carefully  sifted." 

—GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  D.D.,  in  BIbHotheca  Sacra. 

"The  work  is  specially  adapted  to  all  purposes  of  careful  study, 
as  it  gives  the  opinions  of  the  best  scholars  of  Bible  study  in  our 
//>w^j"— Bishop  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.D. 

"  It  shows  us  what  points  in  the  Bible  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  preachers,  historians,  literary  men,  men  of  affairs.  It  shows  what 
trains  of  thought  the  Bible  has  awakened  in  their  minds." 

— W.  J.  BEECHER,  D.D. 

"  It  gives  in  the  smallest  space  the  best  results  of  inquiry  into  the 
text,  topography,  customs  and  history.  It  approaches  the  Word  not 
to  support  a  theory,  but  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  Spirit." 

—Bishop  D.  E.  GOODSELL.  D.D. 

"The  author  has  stood  in  the  current  of  the  Biblical  literature  of 
the  world  and  gathered  the  choicest  thought  of  it  all.  It  brings 
light  to  bear  upon  every  truth  from  every  side  and  from  a  great 
variety  of  minds." — W.  C.  GRAY  in  The  Interior. 

"  For  all  who  desire  a  living  and  practical  setting  forth  of  Divine 
truth  it  is  simply  invaluable."— A.  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  D.D. 

"Adapted  to  the  humblest  mind,  yet  fitted  to  feed  and  stimulate 
the  most  scholarly.  Is  the  cream  of  Christian  comment  on  the  Scrip- 
tures,'pxesen\.edv;\X.h.rdiXG  sk\\\  of  arrangement  and  adaptation.  It  can 
not  fail  to  cjuicken  the  spiritual  pulse  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life." 
— HERRICK  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 

"The  doctrinal  and  practical  contents  of  the  Bible  are  explained 
and  applied  with  such  clearness,  force  and  amplitude  that  the  reader's 
mind  is  constantly  stimulated,  enriched aiid  imprest  with  the  range  and 
richness  of  Scriptural  teaching.  Your  work  is  of  great  and  lasting 
value."— Prof.  GEO.  B.  STEVENS.  D.D.,  Yale  Theological  Seminary. 

"As  a  layman  I  desire  to  express  my  obligation  to  you  for  the 
scholarship  and  method  that  has  placed  so  readily  at  my  command 
the  best  thought  of  the  Bible  teachers  of  the  world.  You  furnish  in 
concrete  form,  ready  for  use,  right  alongside  the  text,  well  arranged, 
just  the  material  needed  by  the  busy  man."— R.  C.  OGDEN,  N.  Y.  City. 


MATERIAL   AND    MAKE-UP    OF   THE    WORK. 

With  thought  and  fact  gathered  from  the  critically 
studied  product  of  1300  trained  scholars,  it  covers  with 
ample  fulness  and  careful  discrimination  every  Depart- 
ment of  Bible  knowledge  and  investigation.  It  gives 
the  best  attainable  answer  to  every  reasonable  question 
by  presenting,  in  concise  readable  paragraphs,  reliable 
results  of  Biblical  scholarship  and  research. 

Characteristic  Features:  i.  An  incomparably 
full  and  inspiring  co7nm.ent,  explanatory  of  the  sense  or 
meaning  of  the  text  and  suggestive  of  its  underlying 
spirit.  2.  Details  touching  the  origin,  structure,  contents 
and  connections  of  the  Bible  and  its  several  books — 
questions  of  Science  and  facts  of  archeology  and  chro- 
nology treated  by  expert  investigators.  Geographical 
and  topographical  matter  and  maps  taken  from  eminent 
geographers  and  explorers.  3.  Fulness  of  study  is  also 
largely  insured  by  the  Introductions,  and  by  numerous 
special  treatises  set  in  place  throughout  all  the  volumes. 
In  these  are  condensed  the  substance  of  many  small 
books  in  current  use.  4.  For  the  first  time  is  presented  • 
a  carefully  studied  and  largely  interpreted  Codificatiofi  of 
the  Laws  given  to  Moses  at  Sinai.  5.  The  Four  Gospels 
are  condensed  into  a  continuous  Life  History  of  the  Christ, 
in  the  order  of  its  events  and,  in  the  words  of  the  writers, 
to  "get  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  Master's  Life." 


SPECIAL  REQUEST  EXAMINATION   FORM.      SIGN   BELOW. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York. 

GentleHien  :  —  V]e3Lse  send  me  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  purchase,  Thb 
Butler  Bible  Work  in  eleven  silk  cloth  volumes,  carriage  prepaid.  Within  5  days 
after  their  arrival  1  agree  to  notify  you  of  my  decision.  If  I  decide  to  retain  the 
volumes  I  will  remit  $2.00  as  an  initial  payment,  and  agree  hereby  to  send  you  the 
balance  i?i8.ooi  in  g  monthly  instalments  of  ?2.oo  each.  If  I  decide  not  to  purchase 
the  work,  I  will  hold  the  volumes  subject  to  your  order,  return  charges  to  be  paid 
by  you. 

Name D. 12-26.8 


Town. 


Date. 


State. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  wriiiug  to  advertisers. 
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Early  ll/lotning  Comfott 


open  your  sleeping-room  windows — let  in  the  crisp  fresh  air — what  matters  it  if 
your  room  does  get  cold— you  will  sleep  better  and  feel  brighter  in  the  morning. 
But  your  room  need  not  be  cold  while  dressing — a  touch  of  a  match  and  the 
welcome  heat  is  radiating  from  the 


PERFECTION 


Oil 
Heater 


(Equipped  -with  Smokeless  Device) 
The  Automatic  Smokeless  Device  prevents  all  smoke  and  smell 
and  makes  it  impossible  to  turn  the  wick  too  high  or  too  low. 
Cleaned  in  a  minute— burns  9  hours  with  one   filling. 
Finished  in  Nickel  or  Japan.     Every  heater  guaranteed. 

q}fe  J^'^T/^  Lamp  is  the  safest  and  best  lamp  for 
X\.€jkY^  all-round  household  use.   It 

>i  I  ^  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 

central  draft  burner — gives  a  bright  light  at  small  cost. 
Absolutely  saft.  All  parts  easily  cleaned.  Made  of  braas  throughout 
and  nickel  plated.  Every  lamp  warranted.  If  you  cannot  eet  the 
Rayo  Lamp  and  Perfection  Heater  from  your  dealer,  -write  to  our 
oearest  agency, 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (Incorporated) 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Coiiiinued  from  Page  gS4) 

accepted    with    the    same    enthusiasm    as 
her  short  stories  of  the  lower  East  Side. 

Knight,  Charles  R.  With  an  Introduction  bv 
Tudor  Jenks.  Animals  of  the  World,  for  Young 
People.  Illustrated,  iimo,  pp.  xxxiii-250.  New 
York     Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.     $3  net.- 

Palmer,  George  Herbert,  and  Palmer,  Alice 
Freeman.  The  Teacher.  Essays  and  Addresses  on 
Education.  izmo.  pp.  395.  Boston.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Readers  of  Professor  Palmer's  biography 

of   his   wife,    the    celebrated    president   of 

Wellesley,  will  be  glad  that  he  has  brought 

toj^ether  these  papers  by  himself  and  her. 

His    own    paper    on    Professor    Sophocles 

would      alone     justify      the     book.      Mrs. 

Palmer's  address  on  "Why  Goto  College?" 

again  justifies  it. 

Paul-Dubois,  L.  Contemporary  Ireland.  With 
an  introduction  by  P.M.  Kettle,  M.  P.  8vo,  pp.  536. 
New  York:    Baker  &  Taylor  Co.      $2.50. 

Mr.  Kettle's  introduction  is  a  candid  in- 
dorsement of  the  intrinsic  value  of  M.  Paul- 
Dubois'  work.  He  says  it  "represents 
the  attempt  of  a  mind,  at  once  scientific 
and  imaginative,  to  see  Ireland  steadily 
and  to  see  it  whole."  He  believes  that  as 
a  study  of  a  modem  community  it  should 
rank  with  Bodley's  "France"  and  Mun- 
sterberg's  "Americans."  One  reason  for 
its  merits  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  author  is 
a  Frenchman,  and  the  French  are  the  peo- 
ple who  "have  come  closest  to  the  secret 
of  Ireland."  This  understanding  he  dates 
back,  not  only  to  "a  common  hatred,"  but 
to  historical  associations  as  ancient  as  the 
period  when  France  "sent  us  the  learning 
that  turned  Irish  boys  into  priests." 

M.  Paul-Dubois,  who  is  a  son-in-L  of 
Taine,  and  was  long  attached  to  The  Rcvuc 
des  Deux  Monde s,  begins  his  work  with  an 
historical  introduction,  filling  about  ninety 
pages,  in  which  he  gives  a  remarkably 
lucid  and  sympathetic  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  as  diverted  from  normal 
channels,  first  by  the  Viking  invasion  and 
then  by  English  conquests  and  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Kettle  praises  this  introduc- 
tion warmly,  and  most  readers  will  .share 
in  his  enthusiasm.  M.  Paul-Dubois  then 
proceeds  to  a  study  of  political  and  .social 
conditions,  material  decadence,  and  the 
possibilities  of  a  regeneration  of  Ireland. 

In  conclusion  he  asserts  that  Ireland 
has  now  reached  a  turning-point  in  her  his- 
tory, and  that  her  future,  whether  it  shall 
be  one  of  decay  or  of  regeneration,  "de- 
pends upon  the  direction  she  takes  and 
the  effort  she  puts  forth."  He  maintains 
that  if  Ireland  is  to  be  remade,  a  condition 
"final,  if  not  primordial,"  is  that  she  .shall 
become  autonomous.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  in  separation,  altho  he  con- 
demns the  union  with  scarcely  any 
(jualifications.  Separation  he  regards  as 
imi)os,sible,  quoting  Grattan's  famous  dec- 
laration that  "St.  George's  Channel  forbids 
union:  the  ocean  forbids  separation."  So 
long  as  England  remains  a  great  world- 
power,  separati(m.  he  .says,  could  not  take 
place.  What  Ireland  must  have  is  "a 
nibordinate  autonomy  in  all  properly  Irish 


r.M     I,<i«H  of  .\pprlito 
IIOUSKOKD's     .VC1I>     I'llOsril.ATK 

It  ni>url!iht's.  .sirt-niiilifiis  and  linpiirts   new  lift'  and 
vigor.    A  reliable  rfriicdy  for  the  relli'f  of  nervousness. 


Our  n-adcnt  un<  a.skf<l  to  tnentloii  TitK  Mtkkary  DliiKST  wlic:i  \vnti:i,'  to  udverllsers. 
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questions,"  which  means  a  national  par- 
liament with  a  government,  responsible  to 
it,  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Empire 
being  at  the  same  time  recognized  and  as- 
sured in  all  imperial  affairs. 

M.  Paul-Dubois  believes  that  if  from 
earliest  times  Ireland  had  been  left  to  her- 
self, she  would  in  all  human  probability 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  political 
unity  under  a  military  general,  and,  had 
'^he  been  brought  into  peaceful  contact 
with  Continental  Europe,  "she  must  have 
:idvanced  along  the  path  of  modem  prog- 
ress." Even  had  she  been  conquered  b\- 
a  powerful  nation  long  afterward,  she 
"would  at  least  have  participated  in  the 
progress  of  the  conquering  power."  But 
when  she  was  founding  monasteries  in 
Central  Europe,  her  monks  penetrating 
even  into  Hungary  and  Poland,  i.  revi\al 
of  her  Golden  Age  taking  place,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasions  came  upon  her,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  hope  of  develojimer.t  along 
her  own  normal  lines. 

We  may  note  an  interesting  point  n;ade 
by  the  author  in  his  introduction,  where  he 
accounts  for  Ireland's  misfortunes  on 
grounds  independent  of  racial  efficiency 
or  want  of  it.  Whereas  to  England  an  in- 
sular position  has  been  of  momentous  ad- 
vantage, the  same  condition  for  Ireland 
has  meant  an  impediment.  Lying,  as  it 
does,  "far  away  by  itself  to  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe  with  Britain,  as  it  were, 
for  its  eastern  wall,"  Ireland  has  been  cut 
off  from  the.  current  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. All  commerce,  whether  spiritual  or 
material,  between  her  and  other  countries 
has  thus  been  intercepted. 

Again  he  points  to  limitations  due  to  the 
failure  of  Roman  law  to  leave  an  enduring 
•mark  upon  Ireland.  Had  this  not  been, 
her  history,  he  thinks,  must  have  been  far 
different.  Isolated  from  the  current  of 
Roman  civilization,  she  simply  "developed 
from  within  upon  her  own  lines,"  a  fact 
which  became  at  once  her  good  and  her 
■evil  fortune,  Ireland  retaining  unimpaired 
"a  distinctly  Celtic  character." 

Payson,  William  Farquar.  Barry  Gordon.  i2mo. 
New  York:    The  McClure  Co. 

This  novel  from  Mr.  Payson  is  a  strong, 
well-told  story.  Its  chief  strength  lies 
in  the  character-delineation  of  Barry 
•Gordon,  a  type  of  bold,  dashing,  but  virile 
young  manhood.  With  the  inherited  fail- 
ings of  a  long  line  of  Southern  ancestors, 
he  has  abundant  chances  to  prove  his 
statement,  "They  can  talk  as  they  like 
against  blue  blood,  but  give  it  a  race 
and  it  wins."  His  brother  Tom  and  he 
love  the  same  girl.  The  scene  shifts  from 
conventional  New  York  to  the  obscure 
fastnesses  of  Africa.  A  dash  of  Oriental 
life  adds  a  touch  of  picturesqueness  to  the 
tale. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  Tales  by.  Centenary  edition. 
Illustrated.     8vo,  pp.  218.     New  York:    Duffield    & 

Co.     S2.S0. 

Rankin,  Reginald.  In  Morocco  with  General 
D'Amade.  Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  xiv-304.  New 
York;    Longmans,  Green   &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Ritchie,  Lady.  Blackstick  Papers.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  291.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.75  net. 

Scott,  James  Brown.  Texts  of  The  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  1899  and  1907.  With  English 
Translation  and  Appendix  of  Related  Documents. 
Prefatory  note  by  Elihu  Root.  8vo,  pp.  xxxiv-447. 
Boston:   Ginn  &  Co. 


*|^        Baths  and  Lavatories        m 

§y  because  of  their  thorough  sanitary  efficiency,  their  snowy  beauty,^ 
Sffand  unusual  permanency,  first  create,  then  perpe^aW.hor}[^c-h<?alth,  5» 
inland  make  your  bathroom  as  attractive  and  ifivitingjjas  ^fy  room  rak 
«  in  the  hous< 
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^JSend  for 
fj  Our  Book 


Our  new  book, 
"Modern  Bath- 
rooms," IS  benu- 
tituiiy  illustrated.      It  describes 
in  detail  a  series  of  up-to-date 
bathrooms,  and  tells   you  just 
how  to  secure  the  best  possible 
SMt  equipment  at  the  least  possible 
12 J  '^*'*'-       When    you    buy  new 
^Mk  bathroom  fixtures    you'll  need 
»w   this  book.     Send   for  it  no\v. 

Unclose  6  K-nls  poUunc  dnd 
give  IIS  name  i\f  yoii>  inrhi- 
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Address  Standard  ^anttaiaiP^.C*.,  Dept.  35,    -     Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.|t- 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York:   "^taudol'd"  Building,  35-37  West  31st  Street.  Ij^ 

Louisville :  325-329  West  Main  Si.  Pittsburgh  :         New  Orleans  :  Cor.  Baionne  &  St.  Joseph  Sls.f" 

London,  Eng. :  22  Holborn  Viaduct,  E,  C.       949  Penn  Ave.  Cleveland  :  648-652  Huron  Road.  S.  E-SSg 
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HIGHEST 
AWARDS 

IN 
EUROPE 

AND 
AMERICA 


A  perfect  food,  preserves 
health,  prolongs  life 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

E.stablislifd  1780 
DORCHESTER,    MASS. 
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LIGHT,    Incandescent 
KEROSENE    OIL    BURNER 

Fits  any  lamp.  Drives  li  times  lifflit.  costs  1-6  oil, 
l-.")tras,  l-Klelecirlcity.  Kveryone  likes  It.  ARenta 
wanted.  Senri  fur  l)oc>klet  and  price  list  No.  9. 
I',  s.  .1.  LI«;ilT  CO.,  Sitrlnefield,  Mass. 
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HY  shouldn^t  you  get  the 
benefit  of  the  full  earn- 
ing power  of  your  savings, 

especially  if  it  can  be  done  without  the 
sacrifice  of  safety — You  shouldn't  sac- 
rifice safety  under  any  condition. 
This  Company  issues  Certificates  of 
Deposit  running  for  2  years  and  bear- 
ing 6%  interest.  They  are  backed  by 
first  mortgages  on  improved  real  estate 
and  are  absolutely  sound  and  secure. 
On  Savings  Accounts,  withdrawable 
on  demand,  we  pay  5  per  cent. 
Write  for  the  booklet  givi7igfiill  iri/ornmfion. 

Calvert  inortoage  &  Deposit  Gompany 

1045  Calvert  Buildingr  Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser-s. 
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Take  a  Couple  of  Sheets  of 

hold  them  diagonally  before 
you,  grip  them  firmly  in  both 
hands,  then  jerk  them,  pull 
them,  strain  them,  try  to  tear 
them  apart. 

Then  make  this  test  with 
any  other  business  paper. 

©©yF@M 
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THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

will  stand  this  test  or  any  other 
you  can  name  where  all  "near 
bond "    business    papers    fail. 

It's  the  brand  new  rag,  the  finest, 
toughest  factory  clippings,  and  the 
slow  old  -  fashioned  semi  -  hand  - 
made  way  they're  worked  to- 
gether that  give  to  ©©ODIP®!?^ 
©©[rfl©  its  unequalled  resisting 
power  and  strength.  The  superior 
quality  and  worth  of  this  splendid 
paper  is  evident  in  every  sheet; 
not  one  weak  or  imperfect  spot 
can  be  found  in  a  thousand  reams. 

Wise  buyers  who  demand  stationery 
worthy  of  their  business  prestige  are  the 
buyers  who  take  heed  to  G'^m-'iStl^  &^\i^^ 

Write  us  for  samples  of  this 
splendid  paper  in  all  colors. 

AMERICAN      WRITING      PAPER     CO. 

Larg-es/  Manufacturers  o/Comtner-  <^J2^- 
■Id.    ;       "" 
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Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The.  From  the  Translation 
authorized  by  King  James,  a.d.  ibii.  together 
with  the  Revised  Version  of  a.d.  1901.  i6mo. 
New  York     Dutficld    &  Co.     60  cents. 

Slnnlcton,  Esther.  Collected  and  Edited  by. 
Switzerland  .\s  Described  by  Great  Writers.  Illus- 
trated 8vo.  pp.  J46.  New  York;  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.60  net. 

Smith.  J.  Russell.  The  Ocean  Carrier:  A  History 
and  Analysis  of  the  Service  and  a  Discussion  of  the 
Rates  of  Ocean  Transp)ortation.  Illustrated,  lamo, 
pp.  .nI  344  New  York:  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Si.  so  net. 

TurkinKton.  Booth,  and  Wilson,  Harry  Leon. 
The  .Man  from  Home.  Illustrated,  iimo.  pp.  175. 
.New  York;    Harper   &  Bros.     Si. 25. 

This  volume  is  not  a  novel  founded  on 

the  play  of  the  same  name  now  popular 

in   N'ew  York,  but  the  play  itself.      It   is 

issued   with   illustrations  made  from   i)ho- 

tographs  of  scenes  in  the  play  as  jiroduced 

on  the  stage. 

Thurston.  K.  Temple.  Mirage.  i2mo.  i>p.  320. 
New  York:     Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Tracy,  Frank  Basil.  The  Tercentenary  History 
of  Canada.  3  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  1172.  New  York; 
The   Macmillan  Co.     $4.00. 

The  recent  celebration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Quebec  has  naturally  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  new  history  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
We  are  not  surprized  to  find  that  with  all 
its  comjjleteness  the  i)resent  work  is 
somewhat  partizan  in  its  summaries, 
altho  it  is  written  in  an  interesting  and 
readable  style.  The  first  volume  gives 
us  the  story  of  the  early  settlers,  and  is 
full  of  almost  romantic  detail.  The  war 
with  the  United  States  is  de.scribed  in  the 
second,  while  the  third  contains  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  with  regard 
to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony. 
The  value  and  brightness  of  this  history 
are  enhanced  by  the  illustrations  in  the 
shape  of  photogravures,  and  photographic 
reproductions,  which  Mr.  Tracy  has  lav- 
ishly employed,  as  well  as  by  the  beautiful 
map  and  ample  index  with  which  the 
work  is  equipped .  This  is  the  best  Canadian 
history  up  to  date  which  we  have  met  with. 

Marde.  Margaret.  Betty  Wales,  B.A.  Illus- 
trated. i2mQ.  pp.  345.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Whipple,  Wayne.  The  Story-Life  of  Lincoln. 
8vo,  pp.  702.  Philadelphia  The  John  C.  Winston 
Co.      $i.7.S. 

This  is  not  one  of  the  ordinary  lives  of 
Lincoln.  It  is  biography  in  proper  and  au- 
thentic form.  It  is  comyjosed  of  five  hundred 
authentic  stories  told  by  Lincoln  and  his 
friends.  The.se  stories  have  all  been  gath- 
tred  from  relialijje  authorities  and  are  so 
dovetailed  together  that  tliey  ])resent  a  true 
jiicture  of  the  man  Lincoln  as  he  was  during 
the  most  important  jjcriodsof  his  life.  The 
work  is  enriched  with  i  50  engravings  from 
jihotographs,  paintings,  drawings,  and  man- 
uscripts, many  of  which  have  never  been 
.seen  excepting  in  their  original  form.  The 
present  interesting  and  annising  volume 
derives  an  enhanced  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  licre  published  in  a  "Memorial 
ICdition"  intended  to  commemorate  the 
one-hundrcdtli  anniversary  t)f  Lincoln's 
birtli. 

>%hltli)K.  Lilian.  Paris,  The  Beautiful  Illus- 
trated 1 2ino.  pp.  .130.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
C'l      $.»  ni'l. 

YounK.  Filson.  When  the  Tide  Turns.  i2mo, 
pp.  n7.     Boston:    Dana  Estes   &  Co. 
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California 

New  sights  to  see  —  every  minute  of  your 
stay  filleil  with  delightful  and  novel  pleas- 
ures.    The  trip  on  the 

Golden  State  Limited 

VIA  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

is  a  glorious  three-day  glide  over  the  route  of 
lowest  altitudes.  Every  comfort  provided  for. 


Write  for  the  books  which  tell  in 

picture  and  story  all  about  the 
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JOHN   SEBASTIAN,  Pau'r  Traffic  Msr. 

1815  La  Salle  Station,  Cbicaco 
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ionable resorts. 

200,000  men  of  means  are  sub- 
scribers for  The  Literary  Digest. 
They  are  appreciative  of  first 
class  Real  Estate  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  a  good  price  for  a 
handsome  home  property;  one 
that  offers  the  sort  of  accom- 
modations they  require. 

We  will  be  glad  to  submit  for 
your  approval,  attractive  copy, 
prepared  from  your  description, 
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ing service  of  our  Real  Estate 
Department. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Mll/rOX'S    TKRCKXTKXAKV 
Milton 

Dec.  9,  1608-1908. 

By  George  Meredith. 

^Read  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  British  Academy, 
London,  December  8,  in  celebration  of  Milton's 
tercentenary.) 

What  splendor  of  imperial  station  Man, 
The  Tree  of  Life,  may  reach  when  rooted  fast, 
His  branching  stem  points  way  to  upper  air 
.\nd  skyward  still  aspires,  we  sec  in  him 
Who  saw  for  us  the  Archangelical  host 
Made  morning  by  old  darkness  urged  to  the  abyss: 
A  voice  that  down  three  centuries  onward  rolls. 
Onward  will  roll  while  lives  our  English  tongue. 
In  the  devout  of  music  unsurpassed. 
Since  piety  won  Heaven's  ear  on  Israel's  harp. 
The  face  of  earth,  the  soul  of  earth,  her  charms. 
Her  dread  austerity,  the  quavering  dread 
Of  mortals  with  blind  hope  by  passion  swayed. 
His  mind  embraced  the  whole  untrodden  soil. 
Defender  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  joined 
Our  temporal  fray  whereof  is  vital  fruit. 
And  choosing  armory  of  the  scholar  stood  beside 
His  peers  to  raise  his  voice  for  freedom. 
Nor  has  fair  Liberty  a  champion  armed 
To  meet  on  heights  or  plains  the  Sophister 
Throughout  the  ages  equal  to  this  man 
Whose  spirit  breathed  high  Heaven  and  drew  thence 
The  ethereal  sword  to  smite. 

Were  England  sunk  beneath  the  shifting  tides. 

Her  heart,  her  brain,  the  smile  she  wears. 

The  faith  she  holds  her  best  would  live  full-toned 

In  the  grand  delivery  of  his  cathedral  speech. 

An  utterance  almost  divine,  and  such  as  Hellespont, 

Crashing  its  breakers  under  Ida's  frown,  inspired; 

Yet  worthier  he  whose  instrument 

Was  by  comparison  the  coarse  reed-pipe, 

Whereof  have  come  the  mar\-elous  harmonies 

Which  with  his  lofty  theme  of  infinite  range 

Abash,  entrance,  exalt.     We  need  him  now, 

This  latest  age  in  repetition  cries. 

For  Belial,  the  adroit,  is  in  our  midst; 

Mammon  more  swol'n  to  squeeze  the  slavish  sweat 

From  hopeless  toil  and  overshadowingly  aggrandized. 

Monstrous  in  his  grinning  mask  of  hypocritical  peace 

Inveterate  Moloch  remains  the  great  example. 

Homage  to  him  his  debtor  band,  innumerable 

As  waves  running  all  golden  from  an  eastern  sun, 

Joyfully  render,  in  deep  reverence  subscribe, 

And  as  they  speak  their  Milton's  name 

Rays  of  his  glory  on  their  foreheads  bear. 

— From  the  New  York  Times. 


Milton. 

By  L.\uren-ce  Binyon-. 

iAn  Ode  read  at  the  Memorial  Service  on  Milton's 
Birthday,  December  9.) 

Soul  of  England,  dost  thou  sleep. 

Lulled  or  dulled,  thy  mighty  youth  forgotten? 

Of  the  world's  wine  hast  thou  drunk  too  deep? 

Hast  thou  sown  more  than  thy  hands  can  reap? 

Turn  again  thine  ear 

To  that  song  severe 

In  thine  hour  of  storm  and  war  begotten! 

Here  in  towered  London's  throng, 

In  her  streets,  with  Time's  new  murmur  seething, 

Milton  pacing  mused  his  haughty  song. 

Here  he  sleeps  out  feud  and  fret  and  wrong. 

Nay,  that  spirit  august 

Tramples  death's  low  dust. 

Still  for  us  is  kindled,  burning,  breathing. 

He,  on  whose  earth-darkened  sight 

Rose  horizons  of  the  empyrean 

And  the  ordered  spheres'  unhasting  flight; 

He.  who  saw  where,  round  the  heart  of  Light, 

Seraphs  ardent-eyed 

Flamed  in  circle  wide. 

Quiring  music  of  their  solemn  p.xan. 

When  through  space  a  trouble  ran 
(Like  a  flush  on  serene  skies  arisen) 
That  from  this  dim  spot  of  earth  began, — 
Rumor  of  the  world's  new  marvel,  Man, 
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HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC 


A  COMPLETE  elocu- 
tionary manual  for 
students,  teachers,  busi- 
ness men,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men,    politicians,     clubs, 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  BrVERIDOE:  "It  is  admirnble  and 
practical  instruction  in  the  technique  of  speaking,  and  1 
congratulate  you  upon  your  thorough  work  " 

OTIS  SKINNER,  the  Famous  Tragedian,  says :  "It 
covers  the  ground  very  thf)roiighly,  and  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance on  any  similar  work  thnt  I  remember." 


6RENVILLE  KLEISER 

Formerly  Instructor   in  Elocution 
and  Public  Speaking  in   Vale   Di- 
vinity ScIiocjI. 
Cloth,  543  pages,  SI. 25;  by  mail,  $1.40. 


debating  societies,  and,  in 
fact,everyone  interested  in 
the  art  of  public  speaking. 

A  Complete  Course  of  S'udy 
Hree  With  Lach  Book 

JOHN  W.  WETZEL.  Instructor  in  Public  .Speaking, 
Yale  University,  says:  "Admirable  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  better  speakers." 

HON.  JOSEPH.  H.  C  'OATE,  New  York,  says  :  "  Many 
useful  suggestions  in  it." 


FUNK    A    WACNALLS    COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  Street,   New  York 


SEMI-INSANE  and  SEMI-RESPONSIBLE 


By  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSETT,  M.D. 

Professor  oh  Clinical  Medicine,  Univbrsity  of 

MoNTPBLiF-K,  Franci;;   Associate  of  the 

Academy  of  Meuicink,  Pakis;  and 

Laureate  of  the  Fre.nch 

Institith. 

Translated  by  Smith  Ki.y  Ji:llm'fk,M.D., New  York. 
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rNQUESTIONAIiLY  tbisisoneofthe  most 
timuly  and  important  works  recently  issued. 
Prof.  Grassett  has  had  a  very  wide  and 
thorotit'h  experience  in  NeuropatholoRy  in 
the  leadinf,'  liospit.ils  of  France.  Now  that  in- 
sanity and  temporary  insanity  in  so  many  sensa- 
tional criminal  cases  are  urRed  as  a  defense,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  imi)ortance  to  have  so  reliable  and 
eminent  an  authority  treat  of  the  matter  of  le- 
sponsibilitv  in  nervously  and  mentally  derangi  d 
jx'iplc.  He  is  very  thorouuli  in  all  branches  of  this  complex  study  and  liis  work  will  be  equally  wi  1- 
C"nii-d  by  pbysif  i.iii,  alienist,  lawyer  and  l.iyman  alike      8vo,  400  paijcs,  cloth.     $2.50,  net  ;  postpaid,  $2.75. 
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not  fail  to  move  tender  feelings  as  well  as  to  cause  smiles." — Unity  Kfrtiitm  Trlvyrnph ,  Phila. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Miss  Philura 

This  clever  story  is  based  on  the  theory  that  every  physical  need  and  every  desire  of 
the  human  heart  can  be  claimed  and  received  from  the  "  Kncircling  Good  "  by  the  true 
believer.  Hy  Fi.oRKNCK  MoRsK  Kint.si.EY,  author  of  "Titus,"  "Stephen,"  "Prisoners  of 
the  Sea,"  etc .      i2mo,  cloth,  dainty  binding.     40  cents. 


FUNK  Sc  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
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From  whose  heart's  beat  sped 

Hope,  hazard,  and  dread 

Past  earth's  borders  to  hell's  fiery  prison: 

He,  who  saw  the  Anarch's  hate 

Tower,   winged  for  wo;    the  serpent  charming 

Eve  in  her  imperiled  bower;  the  Gate 

Barred,  and  those  two  forms  that,  desolate 

Mid  the  radiant  spheres. 

Wept  first  human  tears; 

Earlier  war  in  heaven,  and  angels  arming; 

He  who,  like  his  Samson,  bowed. 

Toiling,  hardly  tasked  and  night-enfolded. 

Steered  his  proud  course  to  one  purpose  vowed  . 

As  an  eagle  beats  through  hailing  cloud 

Strong -winged  and  alone. 

Seeking  skies  unknown; 

He  whose  verse,  majestically  moulded, 

Moves  like  armed  and  bannered  host 

Streaming  irresistible,  or  alx>unding 

River  in  a  land's  remoteness  lost. 

Poured  from  solitary  peaks  of  frost, 

And  far  histories  brings 

Of  old  realms  and  kings, 

With  high  fates  of  fallen  man  resounding; 

This  is  England's  voice  that  rang 
Over  Europe;  this  the  soul  unshaken 
That  from  darkness  a  great  splendor  sang. 
Beauty  mightier  for   the  cost  and  pang; 
Of  our  blood  and  name 
Risen,  our  spirits  to  claim. 
To  enlarge,  to  summon,  to  awaken! 
-From    The    Times    Literary  Supplement    i  Londor>. 
November  19). 


SHEAR  WIT 

Nearest  Perpetual  .Motion. — The  man  who  in- 
vented the  gas  meter  h.Ts  just  died.  He  takes  hi? 
place  as  coming  the  nearest  to  date  to  solving  the 
problem  of  perpetual  motion. — Hartford  Couranl. 


The  Classics.  — Miss  Oldmaid  (cultivated  pianist 
— "Yes,  I  always  play  classic  music — Mozart. 
Beethoven,  and  Haydn,  you  know." 

Little  Girl — "You're  just  like  my  mamma.  She 
don't  play  anything  but  the  pieces  that  was  new 
when  she  was  young." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Weil  -Matched. — Mai'd — "Don't  you  think  thev 
arc  well  matched?" 

M.AHY — "Rather;  he's  a  vegetarian  and  she's  ai 
grass  widow." — I'ick-Me-Up. 


('on.siderute. — Parke — "Do  your  children  know 
you,  when  you  rig  yourself  up  as  Santa  Claus?" 

Lanb — "Oh,  yes,  but  they  are  very  nice  about  it. 
They  pretend  they  don't." — Life. 


Prays  for  the  Country. — W.  R.  Stubb.s,  a  Ic.xdinK 
Republican  of  Kansas,  took  his  little  son  to  Washing! 
ton  recently,  and  visited  the  Senate  gallery  with  him. 
Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  especially  interested  the 
boy.  Mr.  Stubbs  explained  that  Mr.  Hale  was  the 
chaplain  of  the  Senate.  "Oh,  he  prays  for  the  Senate, 
doesn't  he?"  asked  the  lad. 

"No,"  replied  Stubbs;  "he  gets  up  and  takes  .x 
look  at  the  Senate,  and  then  tirays  for  the  i(>Mntr\" 
— New  York  Tribune. 
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cleanses  thoroii<2:hly, 
soothing  and  freshening 
the  skin. 

Pears'  is  pure  soap  of 
gentle  character. 


Sold  cvcrvwhcra. 


Our  rttaderg  an  otikt^d  U,  inHiillDii  TiiK  Litkkarv  Dkjk.st  wnen  vrlllnjf  to  advertlsen. 
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ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  ISS-IS?  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


A  CLEAN  PIPE 

AT  LAST  "TRY  IT> 


iThisStvle$lOO 


The  Freeman  Pipe      <, 

U  nol  Clog  or  Slug,      r^'f',  ^/- ^y,<^^        Absorbent  cott 

eat<rh(-9    M     ulita 

nnd  nicotiue.   Change 

^      cotton  when  saturated, 

^        thus   the   entire  pipe    is 

kept  dry.     We  iiiease  yoa 

or    return    yoar    monej. 

^         3J<  in.   bent  or  straight  bit, 

^        French  briar;  with  amber  bit, 

silver   mounted,  in  case,  $5.00. 

Rubber  bit,   same    patent.    $1.00. 

"^^^^^^^^         Same  in  second  quality,  $.50,  postpaid. 
Booklet  free.  Reference:  First  State  Bank. 
Oi-ders  filled  promptly 
THE  FREEMAS  PIPE  CO..  60  First  Street.  PFTnSKET.  MICn. 


fBti'^'* 


Multiply  Fa.Ht. — Johnnie— "Pa.  won't  vovi 
please  buy  me  a  microbe  tc  hclii  nic  with  my  arith- 
metic? " 

Pap.\ — "What  good  will  .-i  microbe  do  you?" 
Jt)HNNiE — "I   just    read    in   this   paper   that   they 
multiply  rapidly." — Judge. 


.Self-<'onvlcted. — "The  constable  seems  wonder- 
tuUy  certain  about  the  details  of  my  case,"  said  a 
defendant  with  a  sneer;  "but  how  is  it  he  doesn't 
call  his  fellow  otticer  to  corroborate  what  he  says?  " 

"There's  only  one  constable  stationed  in  the  village, 
sir,"  exclaimed  the  policeman. 

"But  I  saw  two  last  niRlit,"  indignantly  asserted 
the  defendant. 

"Exactly,"  the  policeman  rejoined,  smiling  broad- 
ly, "that's  jest  the  charge  agenst  you!" — Punch. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

ForeiKii. 

Decernber  ii. — A  Haitian  gunboat  lands   200  men 

at  (jonaines  and  takes  the  city  without  meeting 

resistance. 
President  Castro  arrives  in  Paris. 
The   Italian   minister  of   the  Treasury  announces 

that  the  surplus  for  the  year  1907-08  is  $7,500,000. 
The  Douma  authorizes  the  proposeii  foreign  loan 

of  S22.s,ooo,ooo  without  knowledge  of  its  terms. 

December  12. — Ten  men  are  killed  and   50  injured 
by  the   premature  explosion  of  a  giant '  blast  in 
the  Bas  Obispo  cut  in  the  Panama-Canal  zone. 
The  Young  Turks  are  successful  in  the  Constan- 
tinople election. 

December      13. — The     Dutch      cruiser     Gelderland 
seizes  the  Venezuela  coast-guard  vessel  Alix  near 
Puerta  Cabella. 
The  American  battle-ship  fleet  enters  the  harbor 
of  Colombo. 

December  14. — Acting  President  Gomez  of  Vene- 
zuela declares  the  Republic  in  a  state  of  defense. 

December  15. — The  Russian  Government  accepts 
the  Austrian  proposals  regarding  an  international 
congress  on  the  Balkan  question,  but  leaves  the 
annexation  question  subject  to  separate  nego- 
tiations among  the  powers. 

Donnestlc. 

General 

December  14. — The  trial  of  nightriders  for  atro- 
cities committed  in  the  Reelfoot-Lake  region  began 
at  Union  City,  Tenn. 

December  16 — President  Eliot  of  Harvard  speaks 
on  Civic  Lawlessness  at  a  meeting  of  the  Civic 
Forum  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 

Washington 

December  11.-— The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  adjourns  after  adopting  resolutions 
urging  bond  issues  for  improvement  of  waterways. 

December  12. — A  resolution  fixing  the  boundary 
between  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma 
is  adopted  by  the  House. 

December  13. — The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  made  public. 

December  14. — A  special  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  Brownsville  affair  is  received  by 
the  Senate. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides  that 
Edward  H.  Harriman  and  Otto  H.  Kahn  need 
not  answer  certain  questions  put  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  regarding  private 
business  transactions. 

December  15. — The  President  transmits  a  special 
message  on  the  Panama-Canal  matter  before 
Congress. 

December  16. — The  arrangement  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  re- 
garding the  African  hunting-trip  is  made  public 

December  17. — The  President  transmits  a  special 
message  to  Congress  recommending  a  single 
head  as  governor  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  place  of  three  commissioners. 
The  State  Department  grants  recognition  to 
General  Simon,  who  was  unanimously  elected 
President  of  Haiti. 


FLEISOHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


A  breakfast  preceded  by  a 
luscious  At  wood  Grape  Fruit 
is  the  most  healthful  begin- 
ning to  the  day. 

=ATWOOD= 
GRAPE  FRUIT 

No  grape  fruit  grown  any- 
where in  the  world  is 
quite  so  appealing  in  its  ex- 
quisitely delicious  flavor  as 
the  highly  cultivated  product 
of  the  ATWOOD  Grove  in 
Florida.  ATWOOD  Grape 
Fruit  is  the  ideal  fruit  for 
breakfast  use.  It  is  the  solid, 
juice-laden  kind,  moderately 
tart,  always  refreshing  and 
satisfying. 

The  ATWOOD  Grove  at 
Manavista,  Fla.,  is  the 
most  extensive  in  the  w^orld. 
250  acres  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  scientific  culti- 
vation of  the  perfect  Grape 
Fruit.  A  quarter  million  dol- 
lars expenditure  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  AT- 
WOOD Grape  Fruit,  the 
finest  product  of  its  kind  ever 
grown. 

To  serve,  cut  in  cross  sections, 
remove  the  core,  and  serve  with 
or  without  sugar.  Crape  Fruit 
is  better  when  served  without 
ice.  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit 
makes  the  most  delicious  salads. 

Taken  at  night  on  retiring  it  is  better  than  drugs. 
Buy  it  by  the  box,   it   will  keep  for  weeks. 


The  ATWOOD  trade-mark  on  the 
wrapper  is  a  certificate  of  the  per- 
fect product.     Look 
^y-       "^      for    it    when    you 
.^^^         \    purchase. 

TtefltwoodCoinpang 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD 

Pres.  and  Treas. 

290  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


A  SURE  SAFEGUARD 

TEACHERS,  and  other  professional  men 
and  women  who  have  saved  a  little 
money  should  safeguard  it  with  the  greatest 
care  and  wisdom.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  our  first  mortgages  on  farm 
property  afford  the  best  security  for  money. 
6%  per  aunum.  Please  write  for  descriptive 
list  and  booklet  "A." 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  or 
Security  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Mind,  Religion  and 
Health 

By   Dr.   ROBERT   MacOONALD 

.■. .  :i'!,r  cf  the  II  niJiinrtrii  A  venut-  Baptist  (.  Jiurc/i, 
Hrooklyii,  X.  )'. 

Including  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Emmanuol   Movomont,  Showing  Mow 
Its  Principles  Can  Be  Applied  in  Pro- 
moting Health,  Curing  Disease,  and 
In  Enriching  Our  Daily  Life. 
This  new  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
all  who  would  have  a  practical  knowledge 
of    the  psychological    principles    underlying 
Mental  and   Kt-ligious  Tlieraptutics. 

A  FEW  OF  MANY  PERSONAL  TESTIMONIALS 

CliarleH    H.  Parkhurst.   I).I>..  L,r.n.,  New 

York:  "It  is  well  worth  reading  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  princif>les  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement  by  question  ana  answer." 

Samuel  'U.  Siuitli,  I>.D„  L1L..D.,  Dept. 
Sociology,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis:  — 
''1  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  'Mind, 
Religion  and  Health,'  and  besides  the  true  value  of 
many  ot  the  suRgestions  both  for  pastoral  work  and  for 
belter  living  there  is  a  breadth  of  view  in  regard  to  the 
whole  Kmmanuel  Movement  that  should  make  the 
seekers  for  light  turn  to  this  exposition.  The  tonic  for 
right  living  supplied  by  the  discussion  is  of  great  value 
entirely  apart  from  one's  view  of  the  particular  philos- 
ophy upon  which  it  is  based.  The  book  is  extremely 
well  written. 

Keeve  F.  AIsop,  U.D..  Brooklyn:  "I  have 
read  it  with  great  interest.  It  treats  ot  a  most  impor- 
tant theme,  antj  treats  of  it  sympathetically.  The  writer 
has  e\-idently  read  and  thought  and  felt  much  upon  the 
subject." 

KdWHrd  BralHlin,  1>.1>.,  Dorchester,  Boston: — 
'"The  book  is  a  delighttul  presentation  in  popular  form 
of  a  nev  and  valuable  discovery  in  psychology',  the 
religious  signilicance  of  which  is  clearly  seen  and  for- 
cibly stated  by  Dr.  MacDonald.  It  can  but  quicken 
the  blood  of  everv  devout  reader,  regfardless  of.  his 
theological  convictions." 

K.  A.  \'a««*,  I). 11.,  Owego,  M.  Y  :  "I  am  grate- 
ful for  Dr.  MacDonald's  'Mind,  Religion  and  Health.' 
He  has  rendered  the  Kmanuel  Movement  a  valuable 
service  in  setting  forth  its  principles  and  methods  in 
popular  form,  the  striking  absence  of  technical  terms, 
which  are  used  only  where  absolutely  necessary,  ]>utsit 
within  the  easy  grasp  of  the  layman.  The  Introduction, 
showing  the  trend  of  modem  thought ;  the  chapter  on 
the  Realm  of  Auto-suggestion,  showing  how  one.  may 
benefit  himself,  and  the  chaj)ter  on  the  all-power  of  the 
universal  life,  showing  the  imminent  Cod  dwelling  in 
men,  ever  striving  to  realize  Himself  perfectly  in  man, 
who  is  in  His  own  image,  these  three  chapters  are 
specially  noteworthy.  I  have  read  the  book  with  great 
pleasure." 

Aniory  H.  Hrmlford,  1>.D.,  Montclair,  N.J.:— 
"The  book  is  a  luminous  and  able  presentation  of  a 
subject  in  which  we  are  all  greatly  interested." 

Henry  .M.  SanderH,  1>.I».,  New  York:  "I 
have  read  it  with  great  interest  It  seems  to  me  emi- 
nently sane  and  sensible  That  does  not  mean  that  I 
personally  agree  with  all  the  positions  taken,  but  it  is 
written  with  so  much  insight,  spiritual  fervor  and  sym- 
pathetic knowledge  of  modern  tendencies  in  thought 
and  life  as  to  make  the  hook  intensely  interesting.  " 
Prie*  $1.30,  net;  by  mail,  $1.42 

FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  EAST  23d  ST..  NEW  YORK 


It'H  Here 


Christian 
Science 


AVhat  do  ^oa 
Think? 


''H  New  Appraisal  o(  Cfirlsiian  Science' 

jiiMt  out;  lirifily,  but  llioriniirhly,  covers 
the  wln)lc  subject.  It's  by  Kkv.  .Ioheph 
Dtnn  HiKREia..  Price  TiO  cents,  net. 
Funk  .t  Wagnalls  Contpuny,  41-fiO 
East     ZV\     Street,     New    York     City. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


JUST    PUBLISHED 


In  thlg  eolumn,  to  decide  queKtionii  concerning  tlie 
eorrect  u»e  of  words,  the  Kunk  *  WaKualla  Standard 
Dictionary  ia  cunaulted  as  arbiter. 


}SP~  The    Lexicographer   does    not    answer    anony- 
mous communications. 

"J.  K.  S.."  Naco,  Ariz. — To  "liquidate."  in  L'nited 
States-Cifstom  house  use,  signifies  "to  make  the  final 
computation  of  the  duties  upon  an  importation." 
The  method  of  liquidating  is  explained  by  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  of  the  Port  of  New  York  as  follows: 

"An  importer  first  enters  his  merchandise,  and 
according  to  the  description  of  the  merchandise  as 
set  forth  in  his  entry  and  invoice,  a  tentative  com- 
putation of  the  duties  is  made  at  time  of  entry.  The 
invoice  is  then  forwarded  to  the  .Appraiser,  who  ap- 
praises the  merchandise  as  to  its  market  or  whole- 
sale price  '  at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United 
Slates  in  the  prin'-ipal  markets  of  the  country  from 
whence  importetl.'  After  the  invoice  is  returned  by 
the  .Appraiser  to  the  Collector,  the  Collector  then  pro- 
ceeds to  licjuidate  the  entr\-  by  computing  the  duties 
according  to  the  return  of  value  as  made  by  the  Ap- 
praiser, classifying  the  merchandise  under  the  re- 
spective paragraphs  of  the  tarilT  as  to  rates  of  duty 
according  to  the  -Appraiser's  return  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  merchandise.  When  these  computations 
are  made,  the  result  is  placed  upon  the  entry  and  the 
entry  is  then  forwarded  to  the  Naval  Officer  for  a 
verification  of  the  Collector's  computations,  and  if 
found  coirect  they  are  checked  or  vis^d  by  that  ofTi- 
cei  as  correct,  whereupon  the  entry  is  returned  to  the 
Collector's  office,  who  then  stamps  the  entry  as 
liquidated." 

■  "C.  B.  R.,"  New  York. — The  expression  "very 
qualified"  in  the  sentence  cited — "He  is  very 
qualified  for  the  position,"  is  not  incorrect,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  "very  well  qualified  for  the 
position."  The  propriety  of  connecting  very  with 
a  participial  form  in  any  particular  case  turns  upon 
the  propriety  of  using  such  participial  form  in  an 
adjective  sense,  in  a  given  instance.  Very  is  an  ad- 
verb that  from  the  grammarian's  point  of  view  prop- 
erly qualifies  a  participle  only  when  the  latter  is  used 
merely  as  an  adjective,  as,  "  very  tired,"  "  very  pleas 
ing."  The  grammatical  critics  accordingly  object  to 
such  expressions  as  "very  pleased,"  "  very  dissatis- 
fied." It  must  be  said,  however,  that  altho  it  may 
be  better  grammar  to  interpose  an  adverb,  very 
greatly  dissatisfied,  yet  this  use  of  the  word  very  has 
been  good  English  for  centuries. 

"H.  W.  R.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— The  word  "incom- 
mensurate" means:  i.  Not  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  standard;  having  no  common  measure;  incom- 
mensurable. 2.  Having  less  than  the  desired  or 
proper  value,  or  effect;  out  of  proportion;  inade- 
quate. The  sentence,  "The  less  is  incommensurate 
to  the  greater"  is  correct.  But  with  may  be 
sometimes  used,  as  in  the  sentence,  "Their  power 
was  incommensurate  with  their  good-will." 

"F.  R.."  Central  City,  Ky.  -A  multiple  or  a  sum 
or  collection  of  units  is  viewed  as  a  singular,  and 
should  be  so  used.  "That  hundred  dollars  is  here" 
is  correct  when  the  amount  is  viewed  as  one  sum. 
When  the  separate  coins  arc  referred  to,  the  expres- 
sion is  plural;  as,  "Those  hundred  dollars  were  all 
coined  last  year."  Whether  we  should  say,  "Three 
times  three  are  nine"  or  "three  times  three  15  nine," 
"seven  and  five  are  [or  is]  twelve,"  depends  upon 
whether  the  numlwrs  are  regarded  as  made  up  of 
so  many  separate  factors,  or  simply  as  an  aggregate. 
The  mathematical  sign  ==  is  always  read  "equals." 
whatever  the  quantities  preceding  it,  which  seems 
to  favor  the  use  of  is  in  like  situations. 

"I.  1).  A.."  New  York. — Periods  are  commonly 
placed  after  Roman  numbers  when  these  are  used  as 
ordinals,  as  "  Henry  VIII."  for  "  Henry  the  eighth". 
"I  Kings."  "I.  Chronicles."  etc.  But  when  use<l  as 
common  notation  or  cardinal  numbers,  the  period  is 
omitted,  as  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  catalog  of 
books  in  a  public  libary.  where,  in  cases  of  works 
consisting  of  more  than  one  volume  the  volumes  are 
usually  dcsignatc<l  by  Roman  numbers,  as,  "The 
Jewish  Encyclopcilia.  Vol.  I,  Aach-Apocalyplic"; 
or.  the  dial  of  a  clock  or  watch,  on  which  Roman 
numbers  are  used. 

The  word  per.  when  used  to  denote  that  a  letter 
bearing  the  signature  of  .in  individual  or  a  company, 
is  written  by  an  agent  of  said  individual  or  company, 
should  not  lie  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter. 


HOW   TO    DI'AKIvOP 

POWER  e^rvd 

PERSONALITY 
iiv  SPEAKING 

bv   GRl  JsMLIX  KLEISER 


With  Introduction    by  Lewi*  O.   Brattow,    D.D., 
Profe»»or  Emeritui  Yale  Divinity  School. 


THIS  new  book  gives  practical  siigge.stions 
and  exercises  tor  Developing  Power  and 
Personality  in  Speaking;  Physical  Power, 
Power  of  Voice,  How  to  Build  a  Vocabu- 
lary, Power  in  English  Style,  How  to  De- 
velop the  Imagination,  Dramatic  Power  in 
Speaking,  How  to  Train  the  Memory,  Power 
of  Illustration,  Power  in  Conversation, 
Power  in  E.xtemporaneoiis  Speaking,  Power 
in  Holding  an  .\ndience.  Power  in  Silence 
and  Repose,  Power  in  Prayer,  etc. 

It  has  many  selections  for  practise  with 
special  regard  to  developing  power  in  speak- 
ing or  preaching. 

12mo.  cloth.  450  pages.  $1.25  net:  by  mall,  $1.40. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS     COMPANY 

44-(i0  East  2:id  ."^trfct,  New  York 


GLIMPSES    OF   THE    OPERAS    AND   PERSONAL 
CHATS  WITH  THE  GREAT  OPERA  SINGERS 


STABS  OF  TIE  OPEBB 


Descriptive  sketches  of  the  plots  and  the  music 
of  Semiramide,  Faust,  Werthcr,  Cannen.  Lo- 
hengrin, Aida,  The  Huguenots,  The  Flying 
Dutchmen,  Hamlet,  Lakme,  Pagliacci,  and  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice.  The  leading  opera  prima 
donnas.  MarcellaSembrich.  Emma  Eames,  Emma 
Calv^,  Lillian  Nordica,  Lilli  Lehman,  and  Nellie 
Mellia,  are  introduced  to  the  reader  thn.nigh 
graphic  personal  conversations,  full  of  anecdotes, 
incidents,  etc.  By  Mabel  Wagnalls.  izmo,  cloth. 
Cover  design.  Half-tone  portraits  of  the  sing- 
ers. 
St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat : 

"A  reading  of  her  lx)ok  before  listening  to  an 
opera  makes  the  perfomiance  a  great  deal  more 
enjoyable,  and  reading  it  afterward  brings  to  the 
mind  many  delightful  recollections." 

Price  $1.30  net.    $1.30  postpaid. 


FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  Publisbert 


Out  of  Work? 


Mere's  a  soiisihlc,  ])i:iciical,  Ni.w  book 
that  will    aid    you— "  How    ro    Gkt   a 

FlJSITION     AND      How    TO      KEF.P     It," 

by  S,  Roland  Hall,  of  one  of  the  largest 
correspondence  schools  in  the  U.  S. 
His  advice  is  sound  and  right  to  the 
point  P'nr,  hv  M.n/.  j;./  cents. 

FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

4.)-(>0    I'.AsT    2  -,1)     StRKKI,    NkW    ^■oR  K 


Our  reiulent  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  D10K8T  when  wrltlntf  to  advertlacn^. 
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